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^,     ^  ^  Mr.     A 1  d  r  1  c  h, 

The  Tax  on  Corporation     ,     •  .-     ,, 

-,     _       .  chairman    ot    tlic 

Net  Earnings  Committee  on  Fi- 

nance, reported  to  the  Senate,  on  the 
25th,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
tariff  bill,  providing  for  a  tax  of  2  per 
cent,  on  the  net  incomes  of  corporations. 
This  is  the  tax  advocated  by  President 
Taft  in  his  recent  special  message,  and 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  what 
is  called  the  liailey-Cummins  amend- 
ment for  a  general  income  tax.  It 
is  understood  that  fifty-two  Repub- 
caiis  have  agreed  to  vote  for  the  new 
amendment,  and  that  this  number  in- 
cludes twelve  of  the  Republicans  who 
were  regarded  as  supporters  of  the  prop- 
osition for  a  tax  on  individual  incomes. 
The  text  of  the  new  amendment  would 
fill  five  of  our  pages.  A  summary  of  it 
follows : 

Every  corporation,  joint  stock  company  oi 
association  organized  for  profit  and  having  a 
capital  stock  represented  by  shares,  and  every 
insurance  company,  shall  pay  annually  "a  spe- 
cial excise  tax  with  respect  to  the  carrying  or. 
or  doing  business,"  equivalent  to  2  per  cent, 
upon  its  entire  net  income  over  and  above 
$S,ooo  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  amounts 
received  by  it  as  dividends  upon  stock  of  other 
companies  subject  to  the  tax. 

The  taxable  net  income  shall  be  ascertained 
by  deducting  from  the  gross  income  (i)  all 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  actually 
paid  within  the  year  out  of  income  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  conipany'.^ 
business  and  properties;  (2)  all  losses  actually 
sustained  and  not  compensated  by  insurance, 
including  a  reasonable  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion of  prop-^rty  and  the  sums  required  by  law 
|o  be  carried  to  the  premium  reserve  funds  of 
insurance  companies;  (3)  interest  actually  paid 
on  bonded  or  other  indebtedness  to  an  ainomit 
of  such  indebtedness  not  exceeding  .  the 
paid  up  capital  stock;  (4)  all  sums  paid  in 
taxes;  (5)  all  amounts  received  in  divi- 
dends upon  stocks  of  other  companies  subject 
jo  this  tax.  In  the  case  of  a  company  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country.  th« 


several  items  are  to  be  those  furnished  by  its 
business,  income,  debt,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States. 

After  $5,000  has  been  deducted  from  the  net 
income  so  ascertained,  the  tax  is  to  be  com- 
puted upon  the  remainder,  for  the  year  ending 
December  10,  and  true  and  accurate  returns 
must  be  made  under  oath  or  affirmation  by  the 
company's  officers  on  or  before  March  i,  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  district, 
setting  forth  the  paid  up  capital  stock,  bonds 
and  other  debt,  gross  income,  dividends  re- 
ceived, amount  of  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses actually  paid  out  of  earnings,  losses 
actually  sustained,  amounts  allowed  for  depre- 
ciation, amounts  carried  to  insurance  premium 
reserve  funds,  interest  actually  paid  on  bonds 
or  other  debt,  taxes  paid,  and  net  income  after 
the  authorized  deductions  have  been  made. 
*  Whenever  evidence  is  produced  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  which  in 
his  opinion  justifies  the  belief  that  a  return  is 
incorrect,  or  when  a  company  fails  to  make  a 
return  as  required  by  law,  he  may  require  from 
the  company  such  further  information  as  to  its 
c.ipital,  losses  and  expenses  "as  he  may  deem 
expedient,"  and  he  is  authorized  in  such  cases 
to  have  the  company's  books  and  papers  ex- 
amined "by  any  regularly  appointed  revenue 
agent  specially  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose," to  take  the  testimony  of  officers  under 
oath,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  such  an  inquiry.  All  such  proceed- 
ings are  to  Ix;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  case  of  a  return  "made  with  false  or 
fraudulent  intent"  the  tax  is  to  be  doubled,  and 
50  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  in  case  of  refusal 
or  neglect  to  make  a  return  or  to  verify  it. 
Rut  when  neglect  is  due  to  sickness  or  to  the 
absence  of  an  officer,  a  delay  of  thirty  days 
may  be  allowed.  Notice  of  the  amount  as- 
sessed is  to  be  given  on  or  before  June  i,  and 
the  tax  is  to  be  paid  on  or  before  June  30 
The  returns  with  corrections  made,  if  any. 
"shall  be  filed  in  the  Commissioner's  office,  and 
shall  constitute  public  records  and  be  open  to 
the  public  as  such." 

It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  collector,  agent. 
or  other  employee  of  the  Government  to  di- 
vulge or  make  known,  in  any  manner  not  pro- 
vided by  law,  to  any  person,  any  information 
obtained  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  or  to  make  known  any  document  re- 
ceived, testimony  taken,  or  report  made,  "ex- 
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ccpl  under  tin-  v"  rial  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent." Tlie  is  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$i,ooo.  or  iuiin  IS  iiincnt  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both.  For  refusintr  or  neglectinR  to 
make  a  rcturi  '1- 
ulent  one,  a  '>' 
a  line  of  fruni  ;^i,oou  lu  $10,000.  Any  person 
anthorized  b>  law  ti>  make.  ren<ler,  sign  or 
verify  a  return,  and  wlio  makes  any  false  or 
fraudulent  return  or  statement  with  intent  to 
defraud,  or  to  evade  the  assessment,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  '  '  ill  be  fined  not 
exceeding  $1,000.  or  be  i:  d  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  both,  with  tlie  costs  of  prose- 
cution." All  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of 
iiilernal  revenue  taxes,  when  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act,  are  made  applicable  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  new  tax. 

It  i.«;  .said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee and  those  who  stand  with  it  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  changes  in  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  A  long 
debate  upon  the  proposition  is  expected, 
but  the  passage  of  it  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  is  predicted  with  confi- 
dence. Many  protests  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Senators.  The  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  makes  objection  be- 
cause, while  corporations  and  joint  stock 
companies  are  taxed,  individuals  and  co- 
partnerships engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness go  free. 

Th-  c.„,»-'o    ^"    the    tariff    debate,    last 

1  ne  benate  s  ,  •  t       1 1 

x^fiff  \x/«  I  week,  considirable  procuress 
laritt  Work  ,         ^^   ,,      ',  , 

was  made.     Talk  about  the 

proposed  duty  on  hides  consumed  two 
days.  The  House  put  hides  on  the  free 
list ;  the  Senate  committee  asked  for  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent.,  and  this  was  or- 
dered, by  a  vote  of  46  to  30.  In  the  dis- 
cussion the  usual  charges  ajjainst  the 
Reef  Trust  were  made,  and  the  friends  of 
the  farmer  and  ranchman  opposed  the 
friends  of  the  manufacturers  of  shoes. 
Mr.  Carter  said  that  twenty-two  Repub- 
licans were  ready  to  vote  for  free  shoes 
and  leather  if  the  duty  on  hides  should 
be  cm  off.  Mr.  Stone's  motion  to  make 
hides,  leather  and  .shoes  free  of  duty  was 
lost,  26  to  48.  Iti  the  vote  of  46  to  30 
parly  li'  '  *  I  []]q  Repub- 
lican   in       „   ..-    ...,;    .., split.      The 

votes  upon  the  lumber  and  coal  duties 
also  defied  classification.  The  House 
made  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  $1  per 
thousand ;  the  Senate  committee  raised 
this  to  $1.50,  and  was  sustained.  Four- 
teen Re-  ''  -  •  •  f  •  n  ,'  •  of  $1, 
Willi  ten  ,■■.,,  iocrats 
voted  for  the  committee's  increase.     The 


vote  by  which  the  committee  carried  its 
entire  lumber  schedule  was  50  to  28, 
about  a  dozen  Democrats  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  national  platform.  The 
House  had  made  the  duty  on  bituminous 
coal  67  cents  a  ton,  with  provisions  for 
reciprocity  that  would  permit  free  trade 
with  Canada.  The  Senate  committee  cut 
out  reciprocity  and  proposed  a  duty  of  60 
cents.  A  motion  to  reduce  this  to  40 
cents  was  lost,  28  to  44 ;  another,  to  re- 
store the  House  provisions  for  reciproc- 
ity, was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  24  to  47. 
In  response  to  the  pleas  of  the  Senators 
from  Florida,  the  duty  on  pineapples,  as 
proposed  by  the  committee,  was  in- 
creased, the  vote  being  34  to  30.  The 
addition  is  not  clearly  shown,  but  a  cur- 
rent estimate  is  that  it  atuounts  to  128 
per  cent.  It  was  demanded  for  the  de- 
fense of  Florida  against  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  Cuba.  Mr.  Beveridge  attacked  the 
manufacturers  of  cash  registers,  assert- 
ing that  they  had  formed  a  monopoly,  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  act,  and  were 
selling  registers  in  Europe  for  one-half 
the  price  exacted  in  this  country.  There 
were  500,000  in  use  here,  he  said,  and 
$75,000,000  had  been  paid  for  them.  His 
motion  to  reduce  the  duty  from  30  to  15 
per  cent,  was  lost.  31  to  33.  The  House 
bill's  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  sole  leather 
was  raised  to  10  per  cent.,  and  its  duty  of 
15  per  cent,  on  shoes  to  20  per  cent.,  the 
vote  being  32  to  24.  Mr.  Clay  said  that 
our  exports  of  shoes  were  nearly  $10.- 
000,000  and  our  imports  only  $41,000. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  duty  was  needed. 
Mr.  Bristow's  motion  to  put  shoes, 
leather,  hides,  harness,  etc.,  on  the  free 
list  was  laid  on  the  table,  33  to  23.  Mr. 
Bailey  spoke  for  three  hours  in  defense 
of  votes  cast  by  himself  and  other  Demo- 
crats for  duties  recommended  by  Mr. 
Aldrich's  committee,  denying  that  Demo- 
cratic doctrine  demanded  free  raw  mate- 
rials. Pig  iron  and  scrap  iron  were  made 
dutiable  at  $2.50  per  ton.  A  motion  to 
reduce  this  to  $1.50  was  lost,  26  to  45. 
The  House  bill's  rates  on  wire  nails  were 
mcreased.  Mr.  Stone  denounced  the 
Harvester  Trust,  and  a  motion  made  by 
Mr.  Bacon  to  put  agricultural  implements 
on  the  free  list  failed.  20  to  45.  Amend- 
ments concerning  wood  pulp,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  were  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  adopted.  They  make  mechan- 
ically ground  pulp  free  of  duty  and  are 
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quite  satisfactory  to  the  publishers  who 
have  sought  to  reduce  the  cost  of  paper. 
The  House  put  crude  petroleum  on  the 
free  list.  Independent  producers  of  oil 
have  since  asked  for  a  (lut)',  saying  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  might  injure 
them  by  free  importations  from  Mexico. 
The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  40,  defeat- 
ed Mr.  Penrose's  motion  for  a  duty  of 
one-half  a  cent  a  gallon.  As  the  Senate 
and  the  House  agree  about  this,  crude  pe- 
troleum will  be  on  the  free  list  in  the  new 
tariff  bill. 

Owing  to  the  an- 
Labor  Controversies      nounced  decision  of 

the  American  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Company  (a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation) 
that  it  will  not  recognize  the  union  in  its 
mills  after  July  i,  the  union  employees  of 
the  company,  about  10,000  men,  have 
voted  to  strike  on  that  date. The  con- 
troversy concerning  the  employment  of 
negroes  as  firemen  on  the  lines  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Company  was  submit- 
ted on  the  26th  to  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  Hilary  Her- 
bert, formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
Congressman  Hardwick,  of  Georgia,  and 
Chancellor  Barrow,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  In  the  course  of  the  hearing 
the  arbitrators  ruled  that  all  testimony  re- 
lating to  public  opinion  should  be  ex- 
cluded. Counsel  for  the  white  firemen 
who  went  on  strike  had  said,  in  his  state- 
ment of  their  side  of  the  case : 

"This  commission  will  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  public  mind  in  so  far  as 
It  affects  the  safety  of  passengers  or  the  safety 
of  other  employees  of  this  railroad.  We  pur- 
pose to  prove  that  the  people  of  this  State  are 
so  bitterly  inflamed  against  the  negro  firemen 
that  were  you  going  to  restore  them  to  their 
positions,  or  were  the  railroad,  under  your  de- 
cision, to  put  them  on  the  engines  again,  there 
would  be  violence  and  bloodshed  and  the  lives 
of  neither  employee  nor  passenger  would  be 
safe.  We  will  bring  here  the  mayors  of  cities 
and  others  who  have  investigated  and  who 
know.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  people  of  the 
State  will  not  stand  for  the  negro  in  the  cab 
and  that  if  you  try  to  force  them  in  there  will 
be  trouble." 

He  admitted  that  negro  firemen  were  then 
at  work,  but  said  the  employment  of  them 
was  permitted  bv  the  people,  pending  the 
arbitrators'  decision.  On  the  27th  ihe 
arbitrators  announced  their  award,  which 
is  in  favor  of  the  negro  firemen,  provid- 


ing that  there  shall  be  no  seniority  of 
white  firemen  over  negroes,  and  that 
negroes  shall  receive  from  the  railroad 
company  the  same  wages  that  are  paid 
to  white  men  in  similar  positions.  Fire- 
men in  line  of  promotion  must  have  three 
years'  experience  before  they  can  be  en-- 
gineers.  Congressman  Hardwick,  the 
arbitrator  chosen  by  the  white  firemen, 
voted  against  the  essential  parts  of  the 
award.  In  a  dissenting  opinion  he  said: 
"In  so  far  as  the  above  finding  permits 
the  continued  employment  of  negro  fire- 
men I  dissent,  because  I  believe  from  the 
evidence  that  such  employment  is  a 
menace   to   the    safety   of    the   traveling 

public." A     strike     of     the     3,000 

employees  of  the  street  railways  in 
Pittsburgh  began  on  the  27th.  They  as- 
sert that  the  company  has  not  kept  its 
promise  concerning  an  adjustment  of 
runs  and  a  shortening  of  the  work  day. 

In  I^Crosse,  Wis.,  on  the  22d,  the 

street  railway  employees  were  told  that 
they  must  leave  the  union  or  give  up  their 
places.    They  chose  the  union,  and  went 

on   strike. In   the  case  of  the   street 

railway  strike  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Judge 
George  Gray  has  announced  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators,  which  grants  an  in- 
crease of  I  cent  per  hour  to  each  of  the 
four  classes  of  workmen.  The  new  rates 
will  range  from  21  to  24  cents.  The 
strikers  had  demanded  25  cents  for  all 
classes. 

At  an  election  in  San 
Various  Topics       Francisco  on   the   24th, 

the  people  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  403  in  a  total  vote  of  about 
20,000,  against  municipal  ownership  of 
the  street  railroads.  The  question  was 
whether  the  city  should  issue  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  an  underground  road 
in  place  of  the  surface  road  on  Geary 
street,    which    is    operated    imder    lease 

from  the  city. Charles  R.  Richardson. 

a  broker,  who  was  convicted  of  conspir- 
acy in  connection  with  the  attempts  to 
bribe  Coimcilman  Martin,  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  interest  of  a  franchise  for  the  Tube 
City  Railroad  Company,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  one  year  and 
three  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500. 

General  Il(M(|uin.  acting  as  President 

in  Colombia  diu-ing  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Reyes,  has  reduced  the  diplomatic 
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service  to  two  legations  in  Europe,  two 
in   America,   and   >     '"  i  .        ^^^5 

reducing  annual  e-,  -.ooo. 

He  has  also  revoked  the  sentences  of  ex- 
il.  4  all  ("  ■      ■  '      '         '      n 

b.i;..  ,...1   for  p< 's 

from   Panama  say  that    1  s 

has  been  indicted  l)y  the  Supreme  Lourt 
at  Bogota.-  '  *■  "rict  Attorney  Wise,  of 
New  York,  to  Paris  and  examine 

the  records  of  the  French  Panama  Canal 
(.'ompany,  to  obtain  information  for  use 
in  the  Government's  libel  suits  against 
two  newspapers.     Some  think  that  these 

suits  will  not  be  pressed. The  Senate 

has  p-  -  '  the  House  bill  ar"'  •  —"'iting 
$io,(''  for  taking  the  th.  cen- 
sus.  Ihe  2-cent  mileage  law  for  rail- 
roads, enacted  in  Pennsylvania  two  years 
ago,  has  again  been  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional by  a  State  court.  This  decision 
was  in  a  case  involving  the  Reading 
Company.  The  first  decision  was  made 
when  the  statute  was  taken  to  the  courts 

by  the  Pennsylvania  Company. It  is 

reported    that    Cc  an    Sulzer,    of 

New  York,  who  r.. returned  from 

Guatemala,  has  procured  there,  for  a  syn- 
dicate of  capitalists,  a  concession  for  the 
development  of  the  unappropriated  min- 
eral resources  of  that  country. 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


Several  companies  of 
constabulary  have  been 
pursuing  the  mutineers 
who  rebelled  and  attacked  the  Ameri- 
can residents  of  Davao.  Sergeant 
Academia,  the  leader  of  the  mutin- 
eers, has  been  killed,  and  four  of 
his  companions  have  been  captured. 
The  revolt  was  due  to  a  new  com- 
mander's attempt  to  restore  discip- 
line, which  had  been  relaxed  under  his 

predecessor. It  is  repn-*  ^  ''    •  t^- .^j. 

dent  Taft  has  decided  to  1- 

gapo  (in  Subig  Bay),  as  a  naval  repair 
station   and   war   base,  and   to  '  '  -h 

such   a   station   on   the   shore  01    . .:a 

Bay.  There  has  been  a  controversy  about 
("  0,  the  Naval  General  Board  as- 

stii  '"'  ••  •     in  ideal  '—♦■—'    ■•  ^-'le 

the  ;.  >  and  ..  rs 

hold  that  a  1  there  cannot  be  de- 

fr-     '      '  "  '  .'(i 

^'  ,  -       -     -       -.-       .-,   ...  il- 

ture  of  nearlv  S^o.ooo.ooo. Imports 

into  the   I"  cs  in    1908  u 

186.120.  ant,  ...    txports  were  ij-.-^.i.- 


072.  The  principal  imports  were  cotton 
'-•''-  $7,138,672  (less  than  one-tenth 
^'  from  this  country),  and  rice. 
$5,552,571.  The  islanders  exported  $16.- 
501.956  worth  of  hemp  (about  one-half 
of  this  going  to  the  United  States)  ; 
$6,058,886  worth  of  copra  (only  $221.- 
000  to  the  United  States)  ;  sugar. 
$5,703,641  (of  which  this  country  took 
one-third),  and  $2,826,042  worth  of  to- 
bacco and  cigars,  the  value  of  receipts  of 
these  products  in  this  country  having 
been  le=;s  than  $19,000. 


The  Spanish  Govern - 
Cuban  AflFairs       ment    holds,    it    is    said. 

that  while  Spain's  right 
10  msist  upun  the  assumption  of  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  Colonial  debt  by  Cuba 
was  not  recog^iized  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  it  was  not  denied  in  that  agree- 
ment. There  is  now  pending  in  the 
Cuban  Congress  a  bill  to  increase  by  30 
per  cent,  the  tariff  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported from  countries  with  respect  to 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
Cuba.  Such  an  increase  would  seriously 
affect  imports  from  Spain,  and  the  Span- 
ish Minister  at  Havana  has  protested 
against  the  proposed  legislation.  Some 
think  the  bill  was  introduced  because  of 
Spain's   action    concerning   the    colonial 

debt. The  lottery  bill  was  passed  by 

the  Senate  last  week.  It  is  expected  that 
the  lottery  will  yield  a  profit  of  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  to  the  Government. It  ap- 
pears that  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  (which  owns 
iron  ore  mines  in  Cuba),  complained  in 
several  letters  because  arms  for  the  new 
army  were  bought  in  Europe.  President 
Gomez  explained,  it  is  understood,  that 
the  contract  was  awarded  at  auction  to 
Senor  Jose  Lopez  Pote.  who  chose  to 
buy  the  arms  in  Germany  and  France. 

Two    S  '      newspapers    protest 

with  much  ::....^  ...lion  against  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  the  United  States  gun- 
boat "Isla  de  Luzon."  bearing  the  Naval 
Reserve  of  Lr •••  ■-"-  This  gunboat 
was  captured  fi  lin  in  Manila  Bay 

by  Admiral  Dewey,  and  has  been  loaned 
to  Louisiana.  Her  presence  in  Havana 
harbor,  the  newspapers  say.  will  be  an 
insult  to  the  Spanish  residents,  and  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  she  will  sink  in  the 
deep  sea. 
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At  the  closing  of  the 
British  Politics  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference,  as  at 
its  opening,  the  demand  for  a  larger  navy 
was  the  principal  topic  of  consideration. 
Admiral  Lord  Beresford  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  the  two- 
Power  standard  unless  the  dominions 
came  in  to  assist.  lie  said  that  each  of 
the  five  nations  of  the  Empire,  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zeahmd 
and  South  Africa,  should  have  its  dis- 
tinct fleet  to  protect  their  trade  routes. 
These  would  be  maintained  and  con- 
trolled independently  in  time  of  peace. 

"When  it  comes  to  war  they  must  act  under 
a  great  strategical  bureau  which  should  be  at 
the  Admiralty,  but  which  isn't  there  now. 

"There  should  be  standardization,  inter- 
change of  officers  as  well  as  intirchange  of 
ships,  and  repairing  stations  shoul  1  be  estab- 
lished thruout  the  empire. 

"By  some  extraordinary  mad  infat  lation  for 
which  I  an  quite  unable  to  account,  the  repair- 
ing stations  upon  which  we  have  spent  so  much 
money  have  been  dismantled." 

The  fact  that  the  Colonies  recognize  that 
the  Empire  is  unprepared  for  war,  as 
shown  by  their  ofifer  of  Dreadnoughts, 
was  the  severest  possible  condemnation  of 

the  Government's  policy  of  defense. 

Opposition  to  the  finance  bill  is  becomiii,q 
organized  and  outspoken.  A  meeting  of 
a  thousand  persons  prominent  in  financial 
and  commercial  circles  was  held  in  the 
city  on  June  23  to  protest  against  the 
scheme  of  taxation  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Lord  Rothschild  presided  and 
Lord  Avebury  and  Sir  Felix  Schuster 
were  among  the  speakers.  The  meeting 
resolved  that 

"Tlie  main  proposals  of  the  budget  weaken 
security  in  all  private  property,  discourage  en- 
terprise and  thrift,  and  would  prove  seriously 
injurious  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country." 

Some  of  the  Liberals  have  joined  in  the 
protest  against  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
They,  however,  admit  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  un- 
earned increment  of  land  values,  but  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  10  instead  of  20 
per  cent.  The  Opposition  has  no  expec- 
tation of  preventing  the  bill  from  passing 
the  House,  but  they  hope  that  the  Hous-^^ 
of  Lords  may  put  a  stop  to  it,  altho  it  is 
contrary  to  the  British  constitution  for 
the  Upper  House  to  interfere  with  i 
financial  measure.  The  Government  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  labor  exchanges 


is,  on  the  other  hand,  meeting  with  very 
little  opposition.  The  debate  on  the  sec- 
ond reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  very  tame  and  was  confined  mostly 
to  a  criticism  of  the  expense  of  the  proj- 
ect on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers, and  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  of 
the  liability,  the  expression  of  the  fear 
that  the  exchanges  might  be  used  for 
transporting  strike-breakers. The  la- 
bor members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  issued  a  manifesto  protesting 
against  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Czar 
to  England,  altho  he  will  not  leave  his 
yacht : 

"We  believe  the  visit  is  offensive  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
government  of  a  foreign  State,  but  when  that 
Ciovernmcnt  is  maintained  by  a  system  of  mur- 
der and  defends  itself  by  putting  to  death  or 
sending  into  exile  its  best  and  most  virile  citi- 
zens and  when  it  suppresses  the  least  whisper 
of  liberty  by  hangmen,  spies  and  blackguards 
of  every  kind  it  is  an  insult  to  our  national 
good  name  and  to  our  self-respect  that  our 
sovereign  should  receive  in  our  name  the  head 
of  such  a  State,  especially  when  his  personal 
ai)])roval  of  criminal  agents  has  been  placed 
beyond  question." 

Two  resignations  from  the  Cabinet 

are  reported,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of 
poor  health,  but  possibly  because  of  disap- 
proval of  the  Government's  financial  pol- 
icy. Lord  Fitzmaurice,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  is  succeeded  by 
Herbert  Louis  Samuel,  Under  Secretary 
for  Home  Affairs,  who  is  thus  promoted 
to  Cabinet  rank,  and  Thomas  R.  Bu- 
chanan, Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
India  Ofiice,  is  succeeded  by  the  Master 
of  Elibank,  Alexander  William  Charles 

Oliphant    Murray. Rudyard    Kipling 

has  joined  in  the  attack  upon  the  finan- 
cial legislation  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  long  poem  in  The  Morning 
Post  entitled  the  "City  of  Brass."  The 
rulers  of  the  City  of  Brass,  by  fomenting 
envy  and  penalizing  thrift,  weakened  the 
city  until  it  fell  a  victim  to  a  conquering 
power.  The  following  quotations  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  arginnent  and  rime : 

They  said :  Who  has  hate  in  the  soul  ?     Who 

has  envied  his  neighbor? 
Let  him  arise  and  control  both  that  man  and 

his  labor. 
They  said:  Who  is  catm  by  sloth?     whose  un- 

thrift  has  destroyed  him? 
He  shall  levy  n  tribute  from  all  because  none 

has  employed  him. 
They  said:  Who  ha«  toiled?    Wlio  hath  striven 

and   pnthered   possession  ? 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


Let  1 


d;  he  hath  given  full  proof  of 


The  eatt-rs  of  uilier  men's  bread,  the  exempted 

from  hardship, 
The    excuscrs    of    impotence    fled,    abdicating 

their  wardship; 
For  the  hate  they  had  taught  thru  the  State 

brought  the   State  no  defender, 
And  it  passed  from  the  roll  of  the  nations  in 

headlong  surrender. 

_  Chancellor    von    Biilow    is 

German  ,    .  ^     ^      • 

„.  _.,,    enijapcd  m  a  contest  sim- 

Fmance   Bill     -i       /^   ^i     ^     r  n  a 

liar  to  that  of  IVemier  As- 

quith,  but  he  is  having  a  harder  time  of 
it  for  altho  the  German  finance  bill  is 
less  radical  than  the  British,  the  opposi- 
tion is  greater.  The  British  Prime  Min- 
ister has  still  a  substantial  majority  back 
of  him  while  in  Germany  the  "Bloc," 
which  has  hitherto  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment is  disintegrated  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  defeated  more  than  once 
in  test  votes  on  various  clauses  of  the 
bill.  The  alignment  of  the  parties  in  the 
Reichstag  is  remarkable.  The  Conserva- 
tives, Centrists,  Poles,  Alsatians  and  In- 
dependents form  the  Opposition,  while 
the  Imperial  Conservatives,  National 
Liberals.  Radicals  and  Socialists  support 
the  Government's  finance  policy.  In 
presenting  the  new  taxation  proposals  to 
the  Reichstag  on  June  i6.  Prince  Biilow 
stated  that  he  had  no  political  animus 
against  any  party.  He  had  not  been  in- 
lluenccd  by  the  members  of  the  Clerical 
center,  wiio  had  made  bitter  personal 
attacks  against  him,  charged  him  with 
disloyalty,  and  carried  their  dislike  so  far 
as  to  break  oflf  social  relations  with  him. 
He  would  accept  support  from  any 
parly,  even  from  the  Socialists,  if  only 
they  abandoned  their  purely  negative  at- 
titude an<I  dogmatic  intolerance.  The 
Conservatives  would  wait  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  got  another  Chancellor  who 
represented  so  consistently  and  so  suc- 
cessfully the  great  and  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  Conservatives.  But  the  Con- 
servatives damaged  their  own  cause 
when  tliey  shut  the  door  to  just  dem.Tnds. 
It  was  titlerly  impossible  to  raise  all  the 
necessary  new  ta.xation  by  indirect  im- 
po'^ts.  There  must  be  a  property  tax  of 
Mtnie  kind.  :■"  '  the  inheritance  tax  was 
the  only  pi.  'c  property  tax  at  pres- 

ent the  I'Vlerai  Governments  mtist  stick 
\o  it.    He  concluded  by  saying: 


"I  regard  nothing  in  domestic  politics  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  early  accomplish- 
ment of  finance  reform.  I  subordinate  myself 
entirely  to  this  great  task.  If  I  believed  that  I 
were  a  hindrance,  or  that  somebody  else  could 
reach  the  goal  more  easily,  or  if  the  situation 
developed  in  a  direction  in  which  I  neitlr-.r 
could  nor  would  co-operate,  I  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  wearer  of  the  crown  of  the  ad- 
visability of  my  retirement." 

The  clause  to  which  the  Conservative? 
most  strongly .  object  is  that  ex-tending 
the  inheritance  tax  to  legacies  be- 
queathed to  husbands  or  wives  and  chil- 
dren. The  tax  is  levied  only  on  estates 
over  $5,000  and  on  bequests  to  a  single 
individual  of  more  than  $2,500.  Begin- 
ning with  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  upon  an 
estate  of  $5,000  it  increases  to  4  per  cent, 
upon  $187,500.  The  proposed  tax  on  fire 
insurance  policies  is  defended  by  the 
Government  as  a  genuine  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed tax  upon  property.  The  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Reichstag  rejected  the 
proposal  to  levy  an  inheritance  tax  upon 
direct  heirs  and  when  the  question  was 
brought  up  in  the  Chamber  it  was  voted 
down  by  194  to  186.  The  Opposition, 
not  contended  with  negative  criticism, 
proposed  as  alternatives  to  raise  the 
necessary  money  by  duties  on  <itock 
transfers,  the  output  of  the  mills  and  ex- 
ports of  coal.  The  Government  opposes 
these  because  it  would  interfere  with 
trade  and  drive  away  foreign  securities. 
Hcrr  Delbriick.  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Commerce,  emphasized  the  following 
point : 

"We  need  ships  and  bayonets,  but  they  must 
be  piid  for  and  e-pecially  at  the  moment  when 
wnr  breaks  out.  We  have  the  necessary  means 
only  if  we  have  a  position  in  the  international 
market,  if  wc  have  claims  on  foreign  coun- 
tries. Our  position  will  be  considerably 
strengthened  if  we  hold  a  large  quantity  of  for- 
eign securities." 

Nevertheless  the  proposal  to  impose  an 
annual  tax  on  bonds  and  stocks  was 
adopted  by  203  votes  against  155.  The 
tax  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  th.. 
average  quotation  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  on  this  amount 
which  the  current  dividend  yields.  The 
tax  will  then  be  deducted  by  the  com- 
panies from  the  dividends  before  pav- 
ment.  Prince  Biilow  has  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
chancellorship  as  soon  as  the  finance 
I»ill    is    disposed    of.    whatever    its    fate. 


SURVEY    OF    THE    WORLD 


In  a  speech  at  a  dinner  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  "North  German  Regatta"  the 
Emperor  referred  to  his  recent  meeting 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Czar  Nicholas  and  I  agreed  that  our  meet- 
ing is  to  \)C  regarded  as  a  vigorous  reinforce- 
ment of  the  cause  of  peace.  We  feel  ourselves 
as  monarchs  responsible  to  our  God  for  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  our  respective  peoples, 
whom  we  desire  to  lead  forward  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  the  path  of  peace  and  to  raise  them  to 
their  full  development.  All  peoples  need  peace 
ni  order  under  its  protection  to  fulfil  undis- 
turbed the  duties  of  civilization  for  their  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  development.  We  will 
both  therefore  continually  endeavor,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  to  work  with  God's  help  for 
the  furtherance  and  maintenance  of  peace." 

The  Albanian   rebellion 
Turkish  Affairs      is  causing  serious  trou- 
ble to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment.      The    mountain    passes    near 
Fetch  or  Ipek,  which  is  73  miles  north- 
east   of    Scutari,    are    occupied    by    a 
force  of  Albanians,  said  to  number  alto- 
gether  14,000,  and   the   repeated  efforts 
that    have    been    made    by    the    Turkish 
troops    to   dislodge    them    have    failed. 
Djavid  Pasha,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
Turks,  made  three  attacks  upon  the  pass 
on  June   16,  and  was  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss.     He  was  forced  to  re- 
tire to  Djakova,  20  miles  northwest  of 
Prizrend,  abandoning  part  of  his  artillery. 
A  week  later  he  made  another  attempt 
with  three  regiments  of  Turkish  infantry 
and  was  again  repulsed,  losing  fourteen 
officers  and  350  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed.    Among  the  killed  was  Kiamil  Bey, 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  Young  Turks. 
Fresh    troops    have  been    ordered   from 
Monastir  to  the   front.     The   Albanians 
demand  autonomy  and  the  liberation  of 
all  prisoners.     Prince  Ghika,  pretender  to 
the  Albanian  throne,  is  said  to  be  lead- 
ing the  insurgents. The  Cretan  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  there  arc 
rumors  of  military  activity  on  both  sides 
of  the  Greek  frontier.     It  is  not  known 
whether  the  four  P^wers  which  form  a 
protectorate  over  Crete  have  to  come  to 
an  agreement  to  postpone  the  evacuation 
which  had  been  set  for  July,  but  in  case 
the  evacuation  takes  place  according  to 
the  program    foiu"    foreign   naval   vessels 
will  remain    in    Cretan   waters  i\\u\   the 


P(jwers  will  guarantee  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  for  one  year  after  the 
evacuation.  The  Cretan  Mohammedans 
who  are  members  of  the  Turkish  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  have  protested  that  war- 
ships cannot  take  the  place  of  troops,  and 
that  if  the  protectorate  of  the  Powers  is 
removed  the  Mohammedans  would  be 
subjected  to  acts  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion by  the  Cretan  Christians,  and  that 
deputies  would  be  sent  to  Athens  asking 
the  (jreek  Government  to  declare  the  an- 
nexation of  Crete.  In  reply  to  this  criti- 
cism Rifaat  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  explained  that  the  Government 
was  determined  to  safeguard  Turkish 
rights  in  Crete  and  that  these  rights  were 

contested   by  no   Power. Mohammed 

V,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  will  endeavor 
to  compensate  for  his  lifelong  imprison- 
ment by  his  brother  in  a  tour  around  the 
European  capitals  next  fall,  arriving  in 
England  in  December.  He  will  also  visit 
Northern  Africa. 


Moroccan 
Difficulties 


Mulai  Uafid,  the  new  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  is  not  having 
any  easier  time  of  it  than  his 
brother  whom  he  deposed.  He  is  ill  in 
his  palace  at  Fez,  he  has  quarreled  with 
Spain,  rebellions  are  breaking  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  sup- 
porters are  deserting  him.  The  pre- 
tender, Bu  Hamara,  who  has  for  years 
waged  a  desultory  warfare  against  the 
.Suitan.  whoever  he  might  be,  is  becom- 
ing bolder  and  has  burned  loyal  villages 
within  sight  of  Fez.  The  Sultan's 
brother.  Mulai  Kebir,  also  in  revolt,  is 
marching  on  Mekinez  at  the  head  of  the 
Zemmour  tribesmen  with  whom  he  has 
allied  himself  by  taking  as  a  wife  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
tribe.  The  domineering  and  irritable 
disposition  of  the  Sultan  has  alienated 
his  most  able  viziers.  He  has  notified 
SiKiin  that  he  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  Spanish  Minister.  Merry  del 
\al.  who  has  tendered  his  resignation  to 
his  Government.  This,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  since  he  has  only 
obeyed  instructions  in  demanding  of  thi- 
Sultan  a  monopoly  of  fishing  rights  and 
concessions  for  public  works  on  the  Rit1 
coast  and  in  refusing  to  promise  the 
evacuation  of  Calo  and  .\gua  Marchica 
by  the  Spanish. 
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T  is  inipossil)le  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  size  or  loca- 
tion of  the  University- 
of  Wisconsin.  The 
most  that  one  can  say 
is  that  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  institution 
is  at  the  city  of  Madison  and  that  the 
campus  has  an  area  of  ahout  56.000 
square  miles.  All  of  the  people  in  Wis- 
consin, not  to  mention  other  States  and 
foreiq^n  countries,  are  cligihle  as  stu- 
dents, and  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  do  receive  instruction  from 
the  university  in  one  form  or  another. 
How  many  nobody  knows.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  answer  intelligfibly  such 
easy  questions  as  what  is  the  Icnq^th  of 
the  course,  where  are  the  laboratories, 
and  how  many  books  are  there  in  the 
librarv.    The  Icntrth  of  the  course  varies 


from  ten  days  to  ten  years.  The  labora- 
tories are  wherever  there  is  machinery 
in  action,  industrial  or  social,  with  which 
the  students  care  to  experiment.  If  we 
go  into  a  local  electric  light  and  power 
plant  in  any  part  of  the  State  we  may 
happen  upon  a  group  of  advanced  stu- 
dents making  an  investigation  of  it.  A 
student  in  accounting  is  going  over  the 
books ;  a  student  in  hydraulics  is  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  of  the  water 
power ;  a  student  in  electricity  is  testing 
the  dynamos  and  lights ;  and  a  student 
in  sociology  is  studying  the  wages  and 
condition  of  labor  in  the  plant  and  asso- 
ciated factories.  Their  reports,  care- 
fully worked  out  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Railroads,  form  part 
of  the  system  by  wliich  the  State 
watches  over  all  its  public  service  corpo- 
rations, and  mav  bo  used  as  theses  in  the 
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university.  There  it>  a  triple  advantage. 
1  he  State  gets  fur  little  or  no  money  the 
services  of  a  number  of  honest  and  well- 
i rained  investigators,  on  their  mettle  to 
iuake  a  reputation  for  good  work,  for  by 
it  they  may  secure  a  position  in  State  or 
private  service.  The  local  corporation 
welcomes  them  because  its  plant  and 
system  gets  a  thoro  overhauling,  and  the 
inspectors  are  often  able  to  point  out 
leaks  and  wastes  and  to  suggest  where 
it  would  pay  to  call  upon  an  engineer  to 
make  changes.  And  the  students  gain 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  en- 
gaged in  something  worth  while  on 
which  more  depends  than  a  good  mark 
or  a  teacher's  reprimand.  The  thirst  of 
adolescence  for  real  work  and  impa- 
tience with  shams  and  playthings  of  all 
kinds  should  be  recognized  and  utilized 
in  our  educational  system. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  as  hard  to  define  as  the  labora- 
tory. To  count  the  books  is  like  count- 
ing the  little  chickens  around  a  coop ; 
they  run  in  and  out  too  fast.  It  borrows 
rare  books  and  files  of  old  newspapers 
needed  by  research  students  and  is  equal- 
ly ready  to  loan  to  other  libraries  and 
universities  inside  and  outside  the  State. 
It  is  diflferent  at  Oxford,  where  it  re- 
([uircs  a  formal  vote  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
ccUor  and  ten  college  heads,  professors 
and  M.  A.s,  to  get  a  book  out  of  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Nobody  can  tell  exactly  what  are  the 
limits  of  the  library.  There  is  a  big 
huilding  between  the  two  capitols,  or. 
rather,  between  the  capitol  and  the  uni- 
versity, which  is  always  open  and  always 
full  of  students.  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  saying  that  you  can  take  the  pulse  of 
a  university  in  its  reading  room,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  is  in  fine,  healthy 
condition.  The  building  was  put  up  only 
eight  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $610,000. 
but  it  is  already  overcrowded,  for  the 
library  has  increased  in  size  since  then 
by  120  per  cent.  It  is  still  not  large. 
about  135,000  volumes,  including  depart- 
mental libraries,  which  gives  Wisconsin 
eleventh  place  in  the  matter  of  books 
among  the  fourteen  universities  consid- 
ered in  these  articles.  But  in  the  '^amo 
building  with  the  main  university  library 
and  practically  forming  a  part  of  it  arc 
the  libraries  of  the  State  Historical  Soci- 


ety and  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Arts  and  Letters,  which  more  than 
(Unible  the  number  of  volumes.     This  is 
not  all,  for  Wisconsin  has  a  well-organ- 
i/ed  system  of  free  libraries,  which  are 
closely    connected    with    the    university. 
There  are  about  a  million  volumes  in  the 
■school    libraries    alone,    and    nearly    as 
many  more  in  the   156  jjublic  libraries. 
Then,  to  meet  the  needs  of  localities  and 
individuals   not   adequately   supplied   by 
the  public  or  the  school  libraries,  there 
are  the  traveling  libraries,  which  circu- 
lated last  year  122,093  volumes,  a  larger 
number  than  any  other  State  circulates 
in  this  way.     When  I  was  in  the  office 
of  the  director  of  university  extension, 
he  told  me  of  an  application  he  had  re- 
cently received  from  a  young  man  in  the 
backwoods  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  who  wanted  to  take  a  course  in 
history  under  the  direction  of  the  uni- 
\ersity.     I  asked  what  he  could  do  for 
books,  and  the  director  answered  that  he 
had  just  telephoned  to  the  secretary  of 
the    Free   Library   Commission   to   send 
him  out  a  box  of  twenty-five  volumes. 
The  public  libraries  are  becoming  sec- 
ondary centers  for  the  radiation  of  uni- 
versity influence  ;  thru  them  books  w  ill 
be  supplied  to  study  classes  all  over  the 
.State  and  the  work  of  the  correspond- 
ence students  watched  and  guided.     The 
State  Library  School  joins  with  the  uni- 
versity in  giving  a  combined  college  and 
library  training  course,  and  the  students 
in  their  closing  year  arc  sent  out  into  the 
libraries  of   Wisconsin    for  "field  prac- 
tice."     Now    the    Library    Commission 
and    the    local    libraries    are    independ- 
ent   of    the    university,  and    that    is    the 
most  interesting  thing   about   the   Wis- 
consin system,  the  way  the  various  edu- 
cational and  administrative  departments 
work  together  in  harmony,  whatever  may 
be  their  official  relationships.     It  is  very 
confusing  to  the  inquisitive  stranger  who 
wants  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  "uni- 
versity," and  not  have  to  go  into  the  po- 
litical,  social    and   industrial   life   of   the 
whole  State. 

It  would  be.  of  course,  possible  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  all  the  things  that 
the  l^niversitv  of  Wisconsin  is  doing 
and  the  traditional  university  is  not ;  to 
lop  off  the  summer  session,  the  artisans' 
courses,  the  institute  work,  the  govern- 
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niciUal  functions,  the  correspondence 
bchool,  llic  experiment  station,  the  dairy 
school,  tlie  stock  judging,  and  all  tiiat 
sort  of  thing,  thus  trnnming  down  the 
university  until  it  is  comparable  in  size 
and  function  with  other  universities,  but 
if  we  do  that  we  have  left  a  bleeding 
stump,  not  at  all  the  real  University  of 
\\  isconsin,  which  is  like  a  living  tree 
spreading  its  branches  and  roots  thru- 
out  the  State  in  indeftnable  ramifications. 
Therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  confine 
myself  to  what  some  would  call  "the 
university  proper."  The  State  university 
properly  includes  all  that  the  State  is 
doing  for  the  higher  education  of  its 
people,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  Wisconsin 
that  it  is  interpreting  this  definition  in 
the  widest  sense. 

The  government  of  a  Western  State 
has  four  parts — executive,  judicial,  legis- 
lative and  educative.     But  these  are  not 
distinct,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
system  the  fourth  is  as  closely  connected 
with  the  other  three  as  they  are   with 
each  other.    The  aim  of  some  State  uni- 
versities is  to  keep  out  of  politics.     The 
University   of   Wisconsin   is   in   politics 
and  feels  that  it  belongs  there,  not  in  the 
sense   of  being  a    football   of  opposing 
parties  or  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  a 
political   boss,   but   as   taking  an   active 
part  in  administrative  work  and  in  guid- 
ing the  policies  of  the  State.     In  some 
States   the   president   of    the    university 
only  goes  to  the  Capitol  once  in  a  bien- 
nium  to  beg  for  his  allowance,  in  com- 
pany with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
charitable  and  penal   institutions.     The 
faculty  also  religiously  keeps  away,  ex- 
cept  perhaps  the  professor  of  political 
science  may  take  his  class  in  civics  into 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  show   them   "how   the  laws  are 
made."    But  in  Wisconsin  professors  may 
be  seen  almost  any  time  in  the  Capitol, 
not  working  the  officials  for  bigger  ap- 
propriations, but  working  with  the  offi- 
cials for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  main  building  of  the  university  is 
of  the  stately  domed  type  characteristic 
of    the    American    capitoline    order    of 
architecture.     It  looks  so  much  like  the 
State  House,  which  stands  on  the  next 
hill,  that  a  stranger  might  easily  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other,  and  it  would  not 
be  a  serious  bhmdcr  if  he  did.     But  it 


makes  it  harder  to  find  a  professor  than 
where  he  confines  his  beat  to  classroom 
and  study.  When  I  inquired  at  the  uni- 
versity for  Prof.  Balthasar  H.  Meyer  1 
was  told  that  he  was  at  the  Capitol,  pre- 
siding over  a  meeting  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission.  When  I  had  walked 
over  to  the  Capitol  I  was  informed  he 
was  conducting  a  seminar  at  the  uni- 
versity. I  tried  to  find  Dr.  McCarthy  in 
the  legislative  reference  room  at  the  Cap- 
itol, and  they  told  me  he  was  on  the 
campus  assisting  in  the  coaching  of  the 
football  team. 

I  started  in  to  get  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  do- 
ing public  work  of  some  sort  in  an  official 
capacity,  but  I  had  to  give  it  up,  for  the 
list  became  too  long  to  print  before  I  had 
found  them  all.  The  list  I  obtained,  how- 
ever, had  the  names  of  forty  members  of 
the  instructional  force  who  were  filling 
administrative  or  advisory  positions  in  the 
State  or  Federal  service.  Among  them 
were  the  following:  State  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey,  Free  Li- 
brary Commission,  State  Forestry  Com- 
mission, Conservation  Commission,  State 
Fish  Commission,  State  Park  Board, 
State  Board  of  Health,  State  Board  of 
Control,  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium, 
State  History  Commission,  State  Live 
Stock  and  Sanitary  Board,  State  Hygi- 
enic Laboratory.  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, State  Board  of  Assessment,  State 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures.  State 
Butter  ^L^kers'  Association,  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Legislative  Reference  Library, 
United  States  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, etc. 

This  sliows  how  far  Wisconsin  I'ni- 
versity  has  departed  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned ideal  of  scholarly  aloofness  and 
sequestration  and  is  taking  what  ap- 
pears to  be  its  ultimate  function,  that  of 
a  bureau  of  experts  to  the  State  Govern- 
ment. It  should  be  recognized  that  a 
."^tatc  university  is  not  doing  its  full  duty 
unless  it  serves  the  people,  both  officially 
and  unofficially,  as  a  general  information 
office,  to  which  they  can  apply  for  the 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge  need- 
ed in  their  daily  life  and  work. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list, 
the  offices  held  by  members  of  the  fac- 
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ulty   are   mostly    those    classed    as   non-  interchangeable   officeholder   cannot   run 

political    positions;    that    is,    they    carry  everything  satisfactorily  by  his  intuition 

with  them  little  money,  prestige  or  party  and  common  sense.     The  line  that  used 

power.     They  are,  however,  positions  of  to  be  sharply  drawn  between  the  scholar 

usefulness    and    responsibility,    those    in  and   the   man   of  affairs,   between   those 
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w  hich  the  general  public  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  some  special  proficiency  and 
training  are  required.  Such  positions 
must  increasingly  predominate  as  our 
political  system  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, and  it  becomes  ajiparcnt  that  the 
old  -  fashioned,    American,    all  -  around, 


who  knew  a  great  deal  and  could  not  do 
anything  and  those  who  had  to  do  every- 
thing and  did  not  k-now  much  about  it. 
is  being  wiped  out  in  Wisconsin. 

L'nder  the  influence  of  university  men 
W  isconsin  has  become  the  recognized 
leader  in  progressive  and  practical  legis- 
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lation,  the  New  Zealand  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  am  here  concerned  with 
the  otlier  side  of  the  (|iU'stion.  the  effect 
upon  the  university  of  this  active  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world. 
This,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  f^()0<\.  For 
one  thing,  it  increases  the  respect  of  the 
students  for  a  professor  when  they  find 
that  he  is  able  to  do  the  things  he  is 
teaching,  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  an 
authority  even  when  he  gets  off  the  cam- 
pus. Young  people  sometimes  get  the 
idea,   among  the  other   strange  notions 


ly  hidden  within  the  faculty  circle,  but  is 
known  to  the  outside  world,  always  too 
ready  to  suspect  college  professors  of 
inefficiency,  and  the  university  suffers  in 
consequence.  A  State  university  like 
Wisconsin  is  set  upon  a  high  hill. 
watched  from  all  quarters  by  friendly 
and  unfriendly  eyes.  Its  defects  are 
conspicuous  and  swiftly  penalized.  This 
1  believe  to  be  a  wholesome  influence,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  standards  by 
which  the  outside  world  judges  uni- 
versity work  are  frequently  incompetent 
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that  come  into  their  head>.  that  a  pro- 
fessor may  have  chosen  the  (|uiet  life  of 
the  scholar  not  so  much  because  of  his 
superiority  to  the  world  as  because  of 
his  inability  to  cope  with  it. 

Then.  too.  the  fact  that  metubers  of 
the  faculty  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  leaders  of  men  as  well  as  teach- 
ers of  youth  makes  the  authorities  of  the 
university  tnore  careful  in  the  selection 
of  its  instructors.  If  a  man  is  a  faihue. 
if  he  docs  not  have  ability  as  well  as 
knn\\!((1  •<•   (he  fact  cannot  be  kept  safe- 


and  imfair.  For  the  college  professor, 
as  a  rule,  is  too  much  sheltered  from 
criticism  and  competition.  Good  teachers 
and  poor  teachers,  men  who  stimulate 
their  students,  those  who  depress  them, 
and  those  who  do  not  influence  them  at 
all.  have  thruout  their  lives  the  same 
rank,  reputation  and  salary.  There  are 
no  tests  of  efficiency  applied  to  classroom 
work,  and  the  president  of  a  university 
has  no  way  of  finding  out  definitely 
which  arc  his  g(X)<l  teachers.  If  an  in- 
structor hands  in  unusually  high  marks 
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or  low  marks,  if  he  "flunks"  60  per  cent,  they  turned  out  was  apt  to  be  of  a  sort 
of  a  class  on  examination,  if  his  electives  to  justify  their  skepticism.  But  they 
are  overcrowded,  if  he  is  pcjpular  or  un-  wore  gradually  rci)laced  by  men  of  faith 
popular  with  students  and  faculty,  it  and  enthusiasm,  and  finally  faith  became 
may  mean  that  he  is  an  exceptionally  unnecessary,  for  it  was  proved  arith- 
good  teacher  or  quite  the  reverse.  That  metically  that  such  work  paid,  not  in  any 
is  one  reason  why  so  much  stress  has  remote  or  hypothetical  sense,  but  liter- 
been  laid  on  research  in  the  gaining  of  ally  and  directly.  J  ascribe  the  prosper- 
position  and  promotion,  it  provides  an  ity  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
objective  test  by  which  all  the  men  work-  University  of  Wisconsin  largely  to  the 
ing  in  the  same  lines  may  be  ranked  with  fact  that  it  was  the  first  to  furnish  an 
remarkable  exactness.  Administrative  irrefutable  demonstration  of  this  in  milk- 
and  advisory  work  outside  the  university  testers  invented  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Babcock, 
provides  a  similar  test  of  a  somewhat  chief  chemist  of  the  station.  This,  by 
different  kind  of  ability.  The  old- fash-  giving  a  cheap,  quick  and  accurate 
ioncd  colleg^e  was  composed  mostly  of  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
teachers.  To  these  were  added  during  butter-fat  in  milk,  has  revc^lutionizcd  the 
the  last  generation  investigators.  Now  creamery  business  and  the  breeding  of 
there  are  coming  in  a  third  class  of  men,  cows.  'J'he  test  for  the  amount  of  casein 
who  are  largely  occupied  with  profes-  in  milk  recently  invented  in  the  Wiscon- 
sional  work  in  a  public  or  private  capac-  sin  station  and  the  new  methods  of 
ity.  That  is,  the  university  of  the  future  cheese-making  there  developed  are  ex- 
will  be  composed  of  three  classes,  men  pected  to  do  as  much  for  making  that 
who  have  the  genius  for  discovering  industry  scientific,  economical  and  prof- 
truth,  men  who  are  es])ccially  adajited  to  itablc  as  has  been  done  for  butter-making, 
imparting  it  to  others,  and  men  who  arc  When  a  university  can  prove  that  it  has 
successful  in  showing  how  it  may  be  ap-  added  several  millions  a  year  to  the  in- 
|)licd  to  the  problems  of  life.  It  is  un-  come  of  the  peojjlc  of  the  State,  as  the 
fortunately  rare  to  find  these  three  University  of  Wisconsin  can,  there  is  no 
forms  of  ability  equally  developed  in  the  difficulty  about  its  appropriations.  The 
same  individual,  so  the  next  best  thing  only  question  asked  by  the  Legislature  is 
is  to  bring  them  together  in  the  same  how  much  more  money  can  it  profitably 
faculty,  where  they  mutually  strengthen  employ. 

each  other  and  give  the  institution  as  a  1  find  there  are  two  ways  of  making  a 
whole  an  unprecedented  power  in  the  Wisconsin  man  mad.  One  is  to  call  the 
community.  university  "the  Harvard  of  the  West" 
Tt  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  third  and  the  other  is  tf)  call  it  "a  utilitarian 
or  utilitarian  function  was  voluntarily  university."  \\'hich  remark  will  produce 
adopted  by  the  imivcrsities  because  it  (he  desired  reaction  depends  on  the  par- 
completes  their  educational  effectiveness,  ticular  student  experimented  upon.  One 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  forced  upon  who  resents  the  first  remark  does  not 
them  by  the  outside  world,  and  many  mind  it  so  much  if  Harvard  is  alluded 
universities  yet  pride  themselves  on  the  to  as  "the  Wisconsin  of  the  East."  for 
degree  with  which  they  have  resisted  he  has  hopes  that  Harvard  may  in  time 
that  pressure  and  maintained  "the  old-  come  to  deserve  it  now  that  it  has  added 
fashioned  college  in  all  its  purity."  The  de])artnients  of  ai')i)lied  science,  in  which 
utilitarian  departments  were  generally  a  use  is  found  for  everything,  including 
added  from  the  most  utilitarian  of  mo-  Miinsterberg.  Wisconsin  men  have  had 
tives.  because  it  brought  more  money  to  a  special  liking  for  Harvard  ever  since 
the  support  of  the  university.  The  most  last  June,  when  President  X'^an  Hisc  re- 
extensivcly  developed  of  these  dei)art-  ceived  from  Harvard  the  degree  of 
nients.  the  agricultural  experiment  sta-  LL.D.  as  "i)resident  of  the  leading  State 
tion  work,  was  begun  thruout  the  coimtry  university."  The  remark  was  made  in 
generally  in  a  faint-hearted  way.  Many  I^itin.  the  customarv  dialect  of  the  Har 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  in  the  vard  Yard,  but.  with  their  usual  cnter- 
earlv  davs  of  the  movement  lind  little  |")rise,  the  Wisconsin  men  fc^utid  out 
faith  in  its  practical  value,  and  the  wiu-k  what    it    meant    in   a    marvelouslv    short 
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time,  and  seem  to  he  pleased  by  it,  altho 
that  is  queer,  because  it  was  nothing 
more  than  they  knew  before. 

The  aversion  to  the  word  "utihtarian" 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  faculty  and 
students  arises  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  undertake  to  "write  up"  a  university, 
including,  of  course,  the  present  writer, 
naturally  devote  most  of  their  attention 
to  its  peculiar  and  original  features,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  cer- 
tainly been  distinguished  by  its  agility  in 
discovering  new  ways  of  making  itself 
useful  to  the  people  who  support  it.* 
But  the  reader  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  such  a  view  misrepresents  a  uni- 
versity as  a  newspaper  misrepresents  the 
events  of  the  day  by  ignoring  the  doings 
of  the  peaceable  and  undistinguished 
citizens  who  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  community,  as  peaceable  and 
imdistinguished  teachers  and  students 
form  the  most  important  part  of  every 
university. 

.'Ks  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  well- 
balanced  view  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin as  a  whole,  let  me  say  that,  con- 
sidering only  the  main  departments, 
about  half  the  students  arc  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science,  and  the 
other  half  divided  equally  between   the 

•Mr.  John  Corbin  the  year  before  visited  many  of 
the  same  universities  that  I  did  and  Rave  his  impres- 
sions in  a  scries  of  articles  pulilished  in  a  volumr, 
entitled  "Which  Collepe  for  the  Roy?"  Mr.  Corbin. 
as  a  Har\-ard  and  Oxford  man.  looks  at  things  from 
a  different  standpoint,  so  reading  his  articles  in  con- 
nection with  these  will  give  something  of  a  stereo- 
scopic effect  of  reality.  Attention  should  also  be 
called  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  on  the 
University  ^  of  Wisconsin,  entitled  "Sending  a  State 
to  College,"   in   the  .-Inieriran   Magazine,   March.    1909. 
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College  of  Engineering  and  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  distribution  of 
graduate  students  gives  the  relativi 
strength  of  departments  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  numerical  test.  These 
number  nearly  250  and  arc  divided 
equally  between  the  humanities  and  the 
sciences.  Of  the  former  group,  about 
half  are  doing  work  in  the  lingiiistic  de- 
partments and  half  in  the  historical  and 
political  departments.  Of  the  scientific 
graduate  students,  about  one-third  are 
working  in  the  biological  and  two-third- 
in  the  physical  sciences.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  Wisconsin  is  not  an  ill- 
proportioned  university. 

I  exprest  the  opinion  in  an  earlier 
article  that  the  core  of  the  .American 
university  of  the  future  would  be  the 
group  of  studies  now  vaguely  defined 
as  social,  political  and  historical,  be- 
cause these  occupy  the  central  position 
in  the  curriculum,  midway  between 
the  sciences  and  humanities,  and  in- 
clude the  best  of  each,  by  applying  the 
methods  of  e.xact  science  to  the  study  of 
man.  They  have,  therefore,  or  can  be 
luade  to  have  both  cultural  and  voca- 
tional advantages  of  a  imique  order.  In 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  this  group 
of  social  studies  seems  to  be  assuming 
this  central  and  dominant  position,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  its  ripid  ex- 
panse and  projection  into  new  lines.  Tt 
was  in  this  department  that  the  special- 
ized graduate  research  work  of  the 
university  was  first  started,  when  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely  went  to  Madison  in 
i8q2.  bringing  with  him  the  motto  over 
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the  library  door  of  Johns  I  loi)kins,  "His- 
t(jry  is  past  politics,  poHtics  is  present 
Iiistory."  But  a  man  who  takes  such  a 
revolutionary  view  of  an  academic  study 
and  who  prefers  to  make  his  researches 
in  political  economy  outside  his  library, 
cannot  expect  to  be  regarded,  like  other 
college  professors,  as  a  harmless  inno- 
cent, so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Pro 
fessor  Ely  soon  became  an  object  of  sus 
picion.  He  was  accused — this  was  in 
1894,  but  it  seems  longer  ago — of  sev- 
eral heinous  crimes,  such  as  having  en- 
tertained at  his  house  a  walking  dele- 
gate. He  was  able  to  prove  an  alibi  on 
this  charge,  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
not  only  vindicated  him  of  incendiary 
utterances,  but  took  occasion  to  express 
the  fiuidamental  principle  of  the  tuii- 
versity    spirit    in    words    that    should    be 
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quoted  for  the  benefit  of  other  institu- 
tions, or  of  the  ITniversity  of  Wisconsin, 
in  case  the  fight  for  free  speech  should 
rver  have  to  be  fought  over  again ; 
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"Wilhout  doubt  some  things  may  have  been 
written  not  only  on  social  economics,  but  also 
on  history,  hypnotism,  geology,  psychology,  ed- 
ucation and  law,  with  which  many  good  people 
could  not  agree.  We  cannot,  however,  be  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  lliat  many  of  the  universal- 
ly accepted  principles  of  today  were  but  a  short 
time  ago  denounced  as  visionary,  impracticable 
and  pernicious.  As  regents  of  a  university 
with  over  one  hundred  instructors,  supported 
by  nearly  two  millions  of  people  who  hold  a 
vast  diversity  of  views  regarding  the  great 
questions  which  at  present  agitate  tlic  human 
mind,  we  could  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
recommending  tlie  dismissal  or  even  tlie  criti- 
cism of  a  teaclier  even  if  some  of  his  opinions 
should,  in  some  quarters,  be  regarded  as  vis- 
ionary. Such  a  course  would  be  equivalent  to 
saying  that  no  professor  should  teach  anything 
which  is  not  accepted  by  everybody  as  true. 
This  would  cut  our  curriculum  down  to  very 
small  proportions.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the 
limitations  which  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere 
we  believe  the  great  Stale  University  of  Wis- 
consin should  ever  encourage  that  continual 
and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  which 
alone  truth  can  be  found." 

The  establishment  of  this  principle 
soon  after  the  school  of  economics  was 
started  accounts  in  large  part  for  its 
prosperity  and  repute,  for  it  opened  the 
way  to  the  free  investigation  of  living 
questions,  such  as  labor  unions,  taxation, 
corporation  finance,  insurance,  and  pub- 
lic utilities.  The  library  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  the  material  for  investigation  in 
these  lines,  and  is  the  center  of  activity 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  and  of  the  American  Asst>cia- 
tion  for  Labor  Legislation,     (^n  accotml 
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of  their  training  in  practical  affairs,  the 
graduates  of  Wisconsin  have  always 
been  in  demand.  A  list  of  those  who 
have  taken  PIi.U.  in  economics,  1892  to 
1907,  gives  the  names  of  twenty-six 
men  and  women  v.iio  now  occupy  pro- 
fessorships in  universities  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Tokyo,  or  positions  of  similar 
importance  in  the  public  service. 

The  increase  in  number  of  State  com- 
missions for  the  investigation  or  regula- 
tion of  transportation,  banking,  insur- 
ance, water  power,  forests,  sanitation, 
factories,  etc..  as  well  as  the  extension 
of  the  functions  of  municipal  and  na- 
tional governments  and  the  establish- 
ment of  philanthropic  and  reform  en- 
ilnwments,  opens  fields  for  employment 
for  a  new  class  of  business  experts.  The 
duty  of  preparing  men  for  such  work 
falls  naturally  upon  the  State  univer- 
sities, but  they  have  mostly  neglected  it. 
So,  too,  have  the  universities  of  all  kinds 
failed  to  provide  training  adequate  for 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  mod- 
ern corporate  and  private  business  ope- 
rations, altho  many  of  their  graduates 
are  predestined  to  this  profession  or 
what  should  be  a  profession.  Wisconsin 
establisiicd  a  college  course  in  commerce 
in  1000,  being  the  first  to  enter  this  field, 
with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  California.  The  course  covers 
ff)ur  years  and  requires  two  foreign  lan- 
guages. There  is  also  a  combination  en- 
gineering and  commercial  course  of  five 
years.  The  commercial  museum  is  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  poorly  housed  and 
having  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
closely  related  collections  of  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  gc(^logv. 

The  injection  of  vocationalism  into  po- 
litical economy  and  the  allied  depart- 
ments seems  to  me  to  have  a  good  ef- 
fect. .As  taught  in  Wisconsin  it  could 
no  longer  be  appropriately  called  "tin- 
dismal  science."  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
distinctlv  idealistic  and  in>^tiiring.  crea- 
tive rather  than  critical.  These  young 
men  arc  being  taught  not  nierelv  to  studv 
historv,  but  to  make  it.  They  have  no 
intention  of  being  ';!>ectator>;  all  their 
lives;  nor  do  they  look  ui>on  themselve*^ 
as  reformers  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word  Tf  the  social  <:ciences.  as  taught 
in  Wisconsin,  have  lost  in  thoroness  and 
fairne';'^  thru  the  abandonment  of  the  at- 


titude of  a  Martian,  I  am  not  competent 
to  detect  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  University  somehow 
makes  itself  felt  even  in  the  formal  lan- 
guage of  the  catalog,  as  may  be  seen  by 
quoting  a  few  characteristic  courses : 

62.  Seminary  in  Special  Criminology.  A  study 
of  the  nature,  extent,  varieties,  and  effects  of 
contemporary  wrongdoing,  especially  in  poli- 
tics and  business,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
far  the  phenomena  may  be  explained  by 
changes  in  American  life  and  society.  Sec- 
ond semester;  W..  7:15  to  9:15.  (Omitted 
in  1909-10.)      Professor  Ross. 

30.  .\dministration  of  Punitive  Justice.  This 
course  will  deal  with  the  methods  of  discov- 
ery, prosecution  and  punishment  of  crime ; 
the  functions  of  the  police,  prosecuting  offi- 
cials and  jury;  and  defects  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  laws.  The  technical  parts 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure  will  not  he 
treated,  but  the  study  will  be  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student  of  political  science. 
Second  semester;  Tu..  Th.,  at  10.  Associate 
Professor  Scott. 

26.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Legislation.  A 
study  of  the  methods  of  procedure  of  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  the  preparation  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  form  of  bills.  Tlie  legisla- 
ture is  in  session  from  January  to  June,  in 
the  odd-numbered  years.  Throughout  the 
year:  M.,  If'.,  p.,  at  12.  Dr.  McCarthy  and 
Mr.  Hornbeck. 

42.  Pul)lic  Utilities.  A  comparison  of  public 
regulation  and  public  and  private  ownership 
of  municipal  utilities  in  .^mc^ican  States  and 
foreign  countries,  including  constitutional  and 
judicial  limitations,  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  commissions,  physical  valuation, 
reasonable  rates  and  service,  organization  of 
public  employees,  cost,  efficiency,  social  and 
political  results.  First  semester;  lectures. 
.\f.,  IV..  F..  at  8.  Professor  Commons  and 
Mr.  Dudgeon. 

19.  Contemporary  International  Politics.  A 
course  of  weekly  lectures  on  questions  of  in- 
ternational or  foreign  politics  which  are  of 
special  importance  at  the  present  time.  May 
be  elected  in  successive  years  .t;  subject  inat- 
ter  is  changed  annually.  Throughout  the 
year;  W.  at  5.     Professor  Rcin«ch. 

25.  Exploitation  of  Natural  Resources.  A 
critical  study  of  some  of  the  special  problems 
of  conservation  and  reclamation  in  the 
I'nit-d  St.ntcs.  The  economic  a'^pccts  of 
Federal  and  State  policies  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic lands,  forests,  irrigation,  drainage  and  wa- 
terways, the  relation  of  property  rights  to 
i-on.;crvation.  (This  course  is  designed  to 
follow    ar  '  'cnicnt    the    course    on    nur 

natural    i  Mffered    during    the    first 

•itnusicr  1>>  l'n.Ni,iint  Van  Hisc.)  Second 
seiiuster;  Tu.  Th..  at  9.      Dr    Hess. 

I  .Agricultural  Journalism.  The  lectures  treat 
the  history  and  tr  '  '  jv  of  printing,  his- 
tory of  agricultur  li-^m.  survey  of  the 
present  agricultur  •  .-  .  of  agricttl- 
fr.il    witing.   rc]'                 ■    •.    ■ -.    stock   and 
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corn  shows,  technical  writing,  and  phutogra- 
pliy  for  the  yrcss.  The  exercises  will  in- 
clude practice  in  the  preparation  of  articles 
of  the  various  classes,  editing,  proofreading, 
reviewing,  interviewing,  preparation  of  special 
articles,  etc.  Second  semester,  tivo  imil 
hours.     Mr.   Marquis. 

The  last  item  is  significant  (jf  two  new 
tendencies  mani tested  in  Wisconsin  and 
similar  institutions,  the  introduction  of 
journalistic  training-  and  the  extension  of 
the  sway  ()i  the  ICnglisli  department  into 
the  technological  schools.      In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  journalism  has  now 
developed    into    a    regular    four    years' 
course   with    laboratory   work    provided 
by  the  numerous  official  and  unofficial  pe- 
riodicals.    The  Alumni  Magazine  ofifers 
a    graduate    fellowship    and    the    Daily 
Cardinal  several  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships.     Journalists    in    general    are    as 
doubtful    of    the     practicality    of     col- 
legiate training   for  their   profession  as 
lawyers  used  to  be  of  the  value  of  law 
schools  or   farmers   of  agricultural   col- 
leges, but  in  spite  of  this  natural  and,  on 
the  whole,  beneficial  skepticism,  the  ex- 
periment is  going  to  be  tried  in  many 
places.      Cohmibia  University  five  years 
ago  received  a  million  dollars  from  Mr. 
Pulitzer  of  the   World   for  the   endow- 
ment of  a  school  of  journalisiu,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  put  into  commission.* 
At   Harvard  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
the  Veritas,  a  periodical  which  shall  dif- 
fer from  all  others  in  that  it  will  contain 
only  truthful  statements.     The  daily  ])ub- 
lished  by  the  school  of  joiu'nalism  of  the 
I'niversily  of  Missouri  proved  so  profita- 
ble    that     the     Lcgislatiu-e     intervened 
in  accordance  with  the  good  old  Ameri- 
can  principle   that   nothing   run    by   the 
Government  shall  be  allowed  to  pay.     It 
is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that 
a  State's  prison  is  deprived  of  its  indus- 
tries whenever  it  becomes  self-support- 
ing ;  that  the  postal  service  is  not  allowed 
to   enter  the   profitable   branches   of   its 
bvisiness :  that  the  Patent  Office  is  criti- 
cised if  it  shows  a  balance  on  the  right 
side;  that  the  Bulletin  of  .■liiirrican   Re- 
publics was  deprived  of  its  advertising 
because  it  persisted  in  ttn-ning  in  money 
to  the  national  trcastn-y  instead  of  taking 
it  out ;  and  the  Panama  hotels  are  com- 


*.\n  intercstirp  di'soiission  by  Mi\  Pulitzer  on  wlint 
can  and  r.nnnot  Ix-  t.iuRlit  in  siich  ,1  course  ui.tv  he 
found  in    the  Norlli     liiicrican   Ri'tiVic   for   May,    1904. 


pelled  every  year  to  "blow  in"  their  sur- 
plus on  extras.  The  rigid  enforcement 
of  this  rule  is  rightly  felt  to  be  the  only 
effective  way  of  checking  the  tendency 
to  extend  governmental  activities  into 
industrial  lines.  I  notice  that  the  cream- 
ery of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
careful  to  limit  its  business  so  as  to  keep 
a  small  deficit.  This  is  wise,  for  if  it  be- 
came profitable  it  would  probably  be  sup- 
prest. 

The  development  of  technical  journal- 
ism is  an  important  movement,  because 
there  are  more  periodicals  of  this  class 
than  of  the  purely  literary,  and  they  have 
more  influence  on  the  pecjple.  Assum- 
ing that  it  is  possible  and  proper  for  a 
university  to  train  men  for  any  vocation, 
here  is  one  that  should  not  be  neglected. 
for  high  ideals  and  wide  scholarship  can 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  editorial 
chair  of  a  trade  journal  as  they  can  in  a 
pulpit,  for  which  the  college  used  to  train 
its  men.  The  s])litting  of  the  old  col- 
lege into  literary  and  scientific  sections 
and  increased  specialization  in  both  di- 
rections had  a  curious  effect  on  the  stu- 
dents. One  set  were  taught  four  or  five 
languages,  but  did  not  have  much  of  any- 
thing to  say  in  any  of  tliem.  The  other 
set  were  crammcvl  with  facts,  but  were 
left  without  the  j^ower  of  expressing 
them  intelligently.  Now  both  wings  of 
the  faculty  are  coming  to  a  realization 
of  the  need  of  getting  for  their  students 
a  little  more  of  what  is  given  to  the  other 
set.  tho.  since  the  lack  of  words  is  a 
more  cons])icuous  defect  than  the  lack  of 
ideas,  the  scientists  are  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  form 
of  education  than  are  the  humanists,  and 
ill  various  ways  they  are  striving  to  reni- 
edv  it.  In  Wisconsin  one  of  the  i^ro- 
fessors  of  English  i^  assigned  to  the  duty 
of  superintending  the  scientific  and  t'cli- 
nical  students  in  tlu'  writing  of  ihdr 
theses  and  special  reports,  working  with 
them   individually  and  in   small   groups. 

There  are  sjiecial  courses  for  the 
teaching  of  the  various  sciences,  and 
in  agriculture  particidarly  the  students 
have  aiuple  opportimity  for  acquiring  the 
art  of  presentation  in  writing  and 
speech.       In    fact,   the    task    which    has 

fallen  uiton  the  agriculttiral  oollc-jes  to 
train  thousands  of  adults  in  the  use  of 
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scientific  terms  and  in  the  application  of 
scientific  principles — an  educational  un- 
dertaking unprecedented  in  the  history  oi 
the  world — has  developed  a  new  style  of 
expository  literature,  of  which  the  best 
representatives  are   the  bulletins  of   the 
Wisconsin  and  Cornell  Experiment  Sta- 
tions.    The  young  man  who  was  called 
upon  to  stand  before  a  class  of  farmers 
of   untrained  minds   and   unductile   dis- 
positions and  to  demonstrate  the  relative 
value  of  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fer- 
tilizers or  explain  the  calculation  of  the 
nutritive  ratio  in  stock  feeding,  was  com- 
pelled to  strike  new  methods  for  himself. 
"He  had  to  I"  At  first  the  professors  used 
to  tell  the  farmers  about  tuberculosis  in 
the  cattle.     As  this  did  not  produce  any 
impression,  they  used  pictures,  then  lan- 
tern slides  and   colored  models.       Now 
they  pick  out  an  animal  from  a  herd  by 
the  tuberculin    test,  bring    it    into    the 
amphitheater,   slaughter    it.  and    cut    it 
open  before  them.      This  is  true  peda- 
gogy.     I  have  been  told  by  several  per- 
sons   who    had    reason    to    know    that 
forcible  and   effective   teaching  is  more 
common  in  the  Western  universities  than 
in  the  Eastern,  and  the  explanation  given 
of  this  was  that  the  students  of  the  West 
were,  on    the  whole,  less  well    prepared 
and  that  the  agricultural  and  other  forms 
of    extension  work    forced    certain  de- 
partments   to  give   greater   attention   to 
the  matter  of  the  presentation  of  a  sub- 
ject.    Other  departments,  thru  the  com- 
petition  of    the    elective    system,   were 
ct)mf)clled  to  adopt  similar  methods,  un- 
til   finally   the   enlivening   intluence   was 
felt  in  the  remotest  classrooms.      In  the 
same  way,  as   T  explained   in  talking  of 
rrinceton,     the     humanistic     professors 
have  been  obliged  to  increase  their  office 
practice    to    correspond    with    the    indi- 
vidual attenti<Mi  given  to  students  in  the 
scientific  lal)oratorics. 

The  average  male  Freshman  of  the 
I'niversitv  of  Wisconsin  is  nineteen 
years  and  seven  months  old.  He  weighs 
^^7•^  pomuls  and  he  is  s  feet  ".s  inches 
high.  He  was  probably  liorn  in  Wis- 
consin, and  his  father  is  more  likelv  to 
be  a  farmer  than  anything  else  Thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  entcrine  class  and  sixtv 
per  cent,  of  the  uradnatin-.'  class  .ire  of 
foreign  parentage.  This  indicates  that 
foreign  Modd  is  more  persevering  or  less 


enterprising  than  American  or  some- 
thing else.  Half  of  the  foreign  fathers, 
in  the  case  of  both  classes,  came  from 
Germany  ;  next  in  number  are  those  from 
Norway  or  the  British  Isles. 

What  the  interests  of  the  students  are. 
outside  of  their  class  work  of  course, 
may  be  shown  by  their  societies,  for  in 
.\mcrica,  and  especially  in  the  West, 
nothing  much  is  done  without  a  constitu- 
tion and  an  executive  committee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  Badger  there  are  130 
organizations,  including  three  dramatic, 
four  musical,  eight  oratorical,  eleven 
press  and  publications,  twenty-five  ath- 
letic, twenty-three  fraternities  exclusive 
of  the  eleven  sororities  and  three  profes- 
sional fraternities,  seven  honor  societies, 
five  class  societies,  three  special  women's 
organizations,  three  military,  and  twenty- 
four  general  university  clubs  such  as  the 
medical,  socialist  and  Christian  associa- 
tions. 

In  comparison  with  the  undergradu- 
ate activities  of  an  Eastern  university  the 
most  striking  feature  of  this  list  is  the 
popidarity  of  oratory  and  journalism.  In 
most  institutions  East  and  West  the  fra- 
ternities on  the  one  hand  and  the  depart- 
mental clubs  on  the  other  have  sucked 
the  life  out  of  the  old  literary  socie- 
ties, but  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
ihey  still  thrive.  Two  of  them.  .Xthena 
and  Ilesperia,  have  been  for  over  fifty 
years  in  the  university,  and  they  are  not 
yet  ready  to  retire  on  a  Carnegie  pen- 
sion. The  students  who  are  selected  to 
represent  these  societies  or  Philomathia. 
in  the  annual  joint  debate,  choose  the 
subject  in  the  spring,  so  the  summer  can 
be  spent  in  working  it  up.  F.ven  then 
their  studies  in  the  fall  term  are  apt  to 
be  neglected.  The  faculty  had  to  put  a 
time  limit  on  the  preparation,  otherwise 
the  subject  would  have  been  picked  out 
a  year  ahead.  The  debate  is  printed  by 
the  university  and  sent  to  all  the  libraries 
and  hirjli  schools  of  the  State.  Besides 
tiic  intracoUcgiate  debate?,  the  University 
competes  with  Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska,  in  debating,  and  with  Chi- 
cago. Iowa,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Xorth- 
western  and  Olxrlin  in  the  Xorthern 
Oratorical  Contest. 

In  connection  with  the  student  organ- 
izations mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  since  the  Wisronsin 
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club  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest, 
as  it  was  started  in  1903,  and  has  led  in 
the  organization  of  those  clubs  into  a  na- 
tional association  which  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  alK)Ut  1,500,  representing  fifty 
different  countries/-  Wisconsin  has  had 
a  close  rival  in  Cornell  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
III  the  near  future  which  of  them  will  be 
the  first  to  build  an  international  club- 
house. 

Kach  of  the  local  clubs  is  composed  of 
practically  all  of  the  foreign  students  in 
the  university  together  with  a  limited 
minority  of  Americans,  and  the  remark- 
able thing  about  the  movement  so  far  has 
been  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  fellow- 
ship which  has  kept  these  diverse  ele- 
ments in  harmony.  For  the  foreign  stu- 
dents are  proud  and  sensitive  and  as  alien 
to  each  other  as  to  the  Americans.  But 
youth  is  the  time  and  the  college  is  the 
place  in  which  hot  discussion  and  mutual 
chaffing  arc  promotive  of  friendship,  and 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  anticipate  that 
in  later  years,  as  some  of  these  men  come 
to  discuss  the  same  questions  in  earnest, 
they  will  carry  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  clubroom  into  the  diplomatic  cham- 
ber. 

Last  month  in  speaking  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  I  called  attention  to 
the  changed  conditions  which  had  forced 
the  State  universities  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  students.  Since  it 
has  become  fashionable,  even  in  the  up- 
per classes,  for  parents  to  send  their  boys 
and  girls  to  college,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  athletic  and  society  sets.  The 
fraternities  year  bv  year  set  a  higher 
standard  of  expenditure,  which,  tho  still 
modest  compared  with  that  of  Eastern 
colleges,  is  sufficient  to  fix  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  richer  and  poorer  students. 

In  \\'i>;consin  the  efforts  made  l")y  the 
university  authorities  in  the  last  few 
years  to  look  after  the  social  and  athletic 
nlTairs  and  the  housing  of  students 
aroused  some  natural  resentment  among 
the  studenls.  and  in  this  they  had  the 
svnipathy  of  such  of  the  facultv  who 
ding  to  the  old  laissc::-fairi'  ideals.  Tt 
is  an  unsettled  question  whether  the  so- 

*For   infon:'ii(ioM    in    llic    ri'snio-dlit.in    Cliil)    move- 
ment  see   tlic  rciiorts  of  the   two  natioml   conventions, 
also   ,in   .irticlo   hv   I.ouis   T.nolnu-r.    of   Wisconsin,    first 
l>rcsi(lrp|    of   the' N.ition.nI    Association,    in    Tm:    Ino' 
rKNni-NT.  Janu.iry  ;8,  1909. 


cial  cleavage  of  the  university  can  be 
prevented  anyway.  \\  hat  is  the  use  of 
1  acuity  and  students  struggling  with  the 
(piestion  of  whether  tickets  to  the 
Junior  Prom  shall  be  $3  or  $5,  when  this 
is  only  a  small  part  01  the  expense  in- 
volved in  the  affair?  Whenever  social 
entertainments  become  at  all  elaborate 
then  the  principle  of  competitive  expen- 
diture, which  is  the  basis  of  fashionable 
society,  comes  inevitably  into  play,  and 
what  equality  can  there  be  between  a 
student  who  spends  a  hundred  dollars  on 
his  week-end  girl  and  one  who  has  only 
twice  that  for  his  year's  expenses?  It 
might  be  better  pt^licy  frankly  to  abandon 
such  social  functions  to  the  fraternities 
and  those  who  adopt  their  standards. 
'Jheir  aim  in  raising  the  scale  of  expendi- 
ture is  of  course  to  make  them  more  ex- 
clusive, and  the  more  fully  they  accom- 
plish this  aim  the  better  it  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  the  rest  of  the  university. 

There  is  among  the  young  men  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  yet  very  lit- 
tle of  that  snobbishness  prevailing  in 
Cornell,  Columbia  and  Harvard,  which 
consists  in  looking  upon  the  young  wom- 
en in  the  university  as  their  social  inferi- 
ors and  unfit  associates.  The  fact  that 
in  Wisconsin,  as  in  Michigan  and  else- 
here,  there  is  a  tendency  to  import  girls 
for  the  Junior  Prom  and  similar  occa- 
sions, does  not  seem  to  me  to  contradict 
this  statement.  It  is.  in  part,  a  natural 
tendency,  as  natural  as  to  import  a  band 
or  a  speaker  or  clothes  or  mineral  wa- 
ter. At  every  village  dance  the  young 
fellow  who  can  boast  of  an  out-of-town 
girl  has  scored  a  social  triumph.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  principle  of  ex- 
ogamy, which  appears  in  all  grades  of 
society  from  savagery  to  royalty.  The 
coeds  are  indeed  often  invited  to  the 
Prom,  but  there  is  an  obvious  nbsurditv 
in  a  girl's  packing  all  her  things  in  a 
trunk,  leaving  her  sorority  or  boarding 
house,  and  moving  over  to  a  fraternity 
house,  a  few  blocks  away,  while  the 
escort  whom  she  has  dispossessed  puts 
up  with  what  lodgings  he  can  find  about 
town.  TJc^ides.  as  tho  young  men  tell 
me.  they  want  "ornamental  girls"  ft^r 
such  occasions,  and  "who  wants  to  spend 
a  lot  of  money  t-n  a  qirl  that  he  can  sec 
every  day  for  nothing?" 

Except  in   such   ca>^os  as  this,   where 
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the  anti-democratic  standards  of  the 
Ja.-)liional,)lc  world  ni fringe  on  university 
Hfe.  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  mucii  of 
any  discrimination  against  the  women  of 
the  university.  And  except  for  the  un- 
due devotion  to  social  activities  on  the 
]jart  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes  there  does  not  seem 
lo  be  any  "coeducational  problem"  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  As  1  have 
shown  in  the  article  on  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, participation  in  society  does  not 
bring  down  the  grades  of  the  women  so 
much  as  it  does  of  the  men,  but  as  usual 
the  blame  for  the  failures  of  both  is 
thrown  on  the  women.  i  have  also 
sh(;wn  that  the  drift  of  the  men  away 
from  the  literary  courses  is  as  great  in 
men's  colleges  as  it  is  in  coeducational 
ccjUeges,  so  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  the 
women  for  this,  i  therefore  can  see  no 
excuse  for  President  Van  Hise's  action 
in  promoting  a  movement  for  segrega- 
tion in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.* 
The  movement  started,  curiously  enough, 
in  the  desire  of  Professor  Ely  to  get 
more  women  into  the  classes  in  political 
economy,  which  he  feared  was  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  masculine 
subject.  It  was  taken  up  for  the  oppo- 
site reason  by  some  of  the  literary  pro- 
fessors from  the  monastic  colleges  of  the 
East  and  had  made  considerable  headway 
before  it  was  disclosed.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  it  became  known  to  the  public, 
it  was  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the 
basic  principle  of  coeducation.  The 
chivalry  of  the  West  was  aroused,  and 
the  storm  of  indignation  from  the  alumni 
and  press  all  over  the  State  put  a  stop 
to  it.  The  committee  of  the  faculty, 
which  the  president  had  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  question,  never  made  a  re- 
port. The  friends  of  the  women  had  no 
difficulty  in  disproving  the  charges 
brought  against  them  whenever  these  be- 
came audible.  It  was  shown  that  the 
quality  of  the  women  students  as  a  whole 
was  not  deteriorating;  that  more  of  them 
entered  with  advanced  standing ;  that 
they  did  more  advanced  work  ;  that  they 
did  not  lower  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, but  supplied  their  full  quota  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.      It  had  been  alleged  that 

*Sce  liis  argument  in  favor  of  seprcgation  in  F.ilti- 
cational  Rc7'ictc.  Dccemlier.  1007.  .-Vlso  "The  Move- 
ment against  Coeducation,"  bv  Warden  A.  Curtis 
in   The   Indkpendent,    August   6,    1908. 


many  of  the  women  were  coming  to  tlie 
university  for  a  term  or  two  in  order  to 
get  into  society,  returning  home  as  soon 
as  they  had  made  a  sorority  and  acquired 
a  uselul  circle  of  accjuaintanceb.  'I  hat 
is  undeniably  true  ol  bome,  but  it  was 
shown  that  the  women,  as  a  whole,  were 
nearly  as  persistent  as  the  men  and  im- 
proving more  rapidly  in  this  respect  than 
the  men.  During  the  period  1870- 1892, 
16  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  12  per  cent, 
of  the  women  who  registered  as  Eresh- 
men  remained  to  graduate.  During  the 
period  1893-1908,  19  per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  women 
completed  the  course.  'Ihe  health  of  the 
women  had  not  been  injured  by  their 
college  work,  for  of  men  who  were 
graduated  from  1869  to  1906,  5.8  per 
cent,  have  died  and  of  the  women  only 
4.7  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  women 
in  the  College  of  Science  and  Letters  has 
increased  from  29  per  cent,  in  1887  to 
45.9  per  cent,  in  1908,  but  why  that,  or 
the  fact  that  some  elective  courses  are 
practically  monopolized  by  the  women  or 
the  men,  should  alarm  any  one  I  do  not 
see.  A  college  class  is  not  a  ballroom  or  a 
dinner  table  that  it  should  be  so  nicely 
balanced.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief 
benefit  of  free  coeducation  is  that  it  tends 
to  minimize  the  sex  consciousness  which 
the  usages  of  fashionable  society  are  con- 
trived to  exaggerate. 

C  Dmpulsory  segregation,  however 
kindly  intended,  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  weaker  party,  so  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  there  are  to  be  no  "Jane  Crow" 
classes  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
at  least  not  for  the  present.  The  agita- 
tion of  such  a  question  is  always  injuri- 
ous, but  the  outcome  was  beneficial.  As 
the  attack  upon  Professor  Ely  established 
liberty  as  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  l^niversity  of  Wisconsin,  so 
the  regents  completed  the  triad  by  add- 
ing equality  and  fraternity,  when  they, 
in  June,  1908,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"Men  and  women  shall  be  equally  entitled  to 
nicmhorship  in  all  classes  of  the  university,  and 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  in  jirantinp  scholarships  and  feliow-^liips  in 
any  of  the  colleges  or  departments  of  the  uni 
versity." 

President  \'^an  Hisc.  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to.  advocated  two  methods  of  seg- 
regation ;  one,  that   which   I  have  been 
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di>cii>Miii;,  providing  separate  sections 
lor  tlic  two  sexes  in  sucli  subjects  as  po- 
litical economy,  ethics  and  languages; 
the  other  providing  vocational  courses 
which  would  draw  women  away  from  the 
liberal  arts  department  as  the  engineer- 
ing courses  have  drawn  off  the  men. 
This  latter  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the 
name  of  "natural  segregation"  rather 
than  the  former,  to  which  President  Van 
Hise  applies  it.  Not  from  such  an  un- 
worthy motive,  but  because  women  have 
as  much  a  right  to  training  for  the  duties 
which  nature  or  custom  have  assigned  to 
them  as  the  men  have,  the  movement  for 
higher  education  in  housekeeping  should 
be  encouraged.  That  cooking  and  sew- 
ing are  woman's  work  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  questions  which 
were  decided  for  all  time  "by  the  prim- 
ordial protoplasm."  We  are  becoming 
skeptical  nowadays  of  such  protoplasmic 
predestination,  and  fortunately  we  are 
not  obliged  to  settle  the  destiny  of  wo- 
man for  more  than  a  generation  ahead. 
P)Ut  for  the  present  it  is  clear  that  the 
main  business  of  most  women  is  in  house- 
hold administration  and  industries,  and 
that  this  is  an  unorganized,  unskilled  and 
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uneconomical  trade  needing  an  educa- 
tional uplift  as  much  as  dairying  and 
journalism.  \\  isconsin  lias  been  some- 
w  hat  slower  than  rival  institutions  in  de- 
veloping along  this  line,  but  next  year  the 
department  of  home  economics  is  to  be 
reorganized  and  established  in  Lathrop 
Hall,  the  handsome  woman's  building, 
which  has  just  been  completed. 

1  should  be  vmjust  to  President  \'an 
Hise  if  I  left  the  impression  that  his 
blunder  in  encouraging  the  segregation 
movement — it  certainly  was  impolitic  if 
nothing  else — was  characteristic  of  his 
administration  in  general.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  been  very  successful  in  de- 
veloping the  university  during  the  five 
years  he  has  been  in  office  and  his  plans 
for  the  future  are  aspiring  and  states- 
manlike. Trained  in  a  science,  geology, 
which  is  unique  in  combining  the  his- 
torical and  the  utilitarian,  he  has  kept  in 
mind  both  the  cultural  and  the  practical 
needs  of  the  institution.  He  has  made  it 
his  special  object  to  secure  a  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  re- 
search work  in  pure  science  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  brought  the  advantages 
of  the  university  to  classes  of  people 
who.  because  of  distance  or 
lack  of  preparation,  have  been 
hitherto  thought  to  be  beyond 
its  reach.  What  he  said  of  his 
ideal  in  his  inaugural  address 
may  be  taken  with  more  confi- 
dence than  is  customarily  given 
to  such  utterances,  because  he 
is  a  man  of  few  words  and 
never  talks  for  the  fun  of  it : 

"The  final  and  supreme  test  of  the 
height  to  which  a  university  attains 
It  its  output  of  creative  men.  not  in 
•science  alone,  but  in  arts,  in  litera- 
ture,   in    politics    and    in    religion. 

.  .  For  my  part.  I  look  forward 
with  absolute  confidence  to  the  lib- 
;::!  support  by  the  State  of  a  school 
vv  ii  -e  chief  function  is  to  add  to 
tlic  sum  of  human  achievement.  I 
.iin  not  willing  to  admit  that  a  State 
university  under  a  democracy  shall 
l»e  of  lower  grade  than  a  State  uni- 
versity under  a  monarchy." 

When  Professor  \'^an  Hise 
w  as  elected  president  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  him,  both 
political  and  personal,  but  he 
has  overcome  this  feeling,  and 
solely  by  the  growth  of  confi- 
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dence  in  his  character  and  pur- 
poses, for  he  has  none  of  the 
arts  of  popular  politicians.  In 
the  West  the  ability  to  "jolly 
up"  a  crowd  of  any  kind  and 
to  talk  fluently  and  pleasingly 
on  any  occasion  without  saying 
anything  worth  while,  is  so 
common  that  it  has  come  to  be 
expected  of  every  public  man, 
and  the  lack  of  this  in  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  was,  absurd  as 
it  may  seem,  the  chief  cause  of 
his  unpopularity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration.  One 
of  the  students  told  me  of  a 
Freshman  who  came  to  his  din- 
ing club  with  the  remark : 
"What  do  you  think,  fellows ; 
I  walked  up  hill  with  Prexy 
this  morning." 

"Well,  did  he  say  anything?" 

"W'y,    yes.      Of    course    he 
was  a  little  embarrassed  at  first, 
but  I  soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  and,  do 
you  know,  I  found  him  a  very  interesting 
fellow." 

I  tell  this  story  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  change  in  at- 
titude of  the  students  as  a  whole ;  they 
thought  him  a  little  embarrassed  at  first, 
but  have  since  discovered  his  real  worth. 
In  some  respects  President  Van  Hise  re- 
minds me  of  President  Eliot,  in  his  re- 
serve, in  his  scientific  turn  of  mind,  in  his 
knack  of  saying  the  right  thing  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  in  his  ability  to  pick 
good  men  for  his  faculty,  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  of  presidential  qualifica- 
tions. 

President  Van  Hise  is  planning  now 
for  a  university  of  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents, which  he  expects  within  the  pres- 
ent generation.  The  first  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  greater  university  has  been 
erected,  a  heating  plant  of  10,000  student 
power.  I  had  marked  my  snap-shot  of 
this  as  "the  ugliest  building  on  the  cam- 
pus" to  form  a  companion  piece  to  the 
old  dairy  building  which  struck  my 
fancy,  but  I  have  since  read  in  the  presi- 
dent's report  that  "its  exterior  is  so  pleas- 
ing that  there  has  been  very  favorable 
comment  on  its  architecture,"  so  I  am 
obHged  in  due  deference  to  authority  to 
withdraw  my  caption  and  sacrifice  the 
antithesis.  The  architectural  rearrange- 
ment of  the  campus  is  a  difficult  problem. 
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in  my  opinion  not  yet  satisfactorily 
worked  out.  The  present  buildings  are 
without  harmony  or  system,  but  it  would 
not  do  to  call  the  campus  a  tabula  rasa, 
as  was  done  in  California,  for  many  of 
them  are  too  good  to  be  discarded.  One 
of  the  largest  of  them,  the  armory  and 
gymnasium,  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  drill  ground  and  athletic  field. 
Chadbourne  Hall,  which  is  the  only 
dormitory  for  women,  and  Lathrop  Hall, 
which  c(jntains  their  lunch  and  club 
rooms  and  gymnasium,  are  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  campus  from  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  other  dormitories 
for  women. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
president's  architectural  plans  is  his  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  housing  problem  by  the 
erection  of  two  grou]is  of  dormitories, 
or,  rather,  student  homes,  along  the  lake 
shore,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  wo- 
men. The  former  arc  to  accommodate 
123  to  175  students  each  and  the  latter 
60  to  TOO.  Each  hall  is  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  with  dining,  reading  and  common 
rooms,  built  around  three  sides  of  a  gar- 
den with  southern  exposure,  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  lake.  Each  hall 
will  contain  some  students  from  all  de- 
partments and  classes,  a  larger  and  more 
representative  group  than  the  fraterni- 
ties, yet  not  too  large  for  mutual  ac- 
quaintance.    Such  a  student  home  would 
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be  so  attractive  as  to  reduce  the  frater- 
nity to  its  proper  sphere,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  intra-hall  athletics  would 
largely  replace  the  inter-collegiate,  with 
a  greater  chance  of  preserving  the  true 
amateur  spirit.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
in  the  interests  of  the  college  world  that 
this  plan  may  be  carried  out,  as  there  is 
no  other  institution  experimenting  on 
just  these  lines.  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
the  money  to  build  them  fast  enough,  for 
if  two  were  completed  every  year  the 
students  at  the  end  of  ten  years  would 
be  more  insufficiently  accommodated  than 
they  are  now  unless  the  rate  of  increase 
decidedly  slackens. 

In  beauty  of  situation  Wisconsin's  only 
rivals  are  California  and  Cornell.  Its 
campus  circles  along  Lake  Mendota  for 
a  mile,  while  from  its  hills  there  is  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  the 
farms,  woods  and  lakes  round  about  it. 
But  the  campus  owes  its  attractiveness 
to  nature,  not  to  art.  Little  has  been 
done  for  its  embellishment  since  the  days 
when  the  mound-builders,  who  were  ap- 
parently disciples  of  the  Nietzschean 
Zarathustra,  placed  the  eagle  and  the 
serpent  on  its  hilltops.  In  fact,  the  fine 
arts  have  not  yet  taken  root  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  which  in  this  re- 
spect is  behind  the  other  State  univer- 
sities, and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
There  is,  however,  a  school  of  music, 
and,  following  the  example  of  Michigan, 
some  of  its  courses  are  given  credit  on  a 
par  with  other  studies  of  the  university. 
Architecture  is  not  taught,  at  least  not 
the  kind  that  is  known  as  '"long-haired 
architecture" ;  the  other  kind,  the  struc- 
tural, receives  some  attention  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  where  valuable  in- 
vestigations on  concrete  construction 
have  been  carried  on.  Wisconsin  has 
nothing  to  correspond  with  Yale's  collec- 
tion of  paintings.  Cornell's  collection  of 
casts,  California's  Greek  theater  or  Har- 
vard's nniseums  of  natural  history. 

There  has  been  no  regular  dejiartment 
of  mining  engineering,  but  that  work  is 
to  be  taken  up  in  earnest  next  year,  and 
it  is  charnrtoristic  of  Wi.sconsin  that  a 
correspondence  course  in  mining  is 
establishe<l  simnltaneonsly  with  the  four 
years'  resident  collegiate  course.  The 
newly  organized  College  of  Medicine  has 
likewise  this  double  aspect.    It  has  as  yet 


lew  students,  but  the  group  of  men  who 
have  been  called  together  to  form  its 
faculty  are  already  hard  at  work  on  the 
two  extremes  of  their  science,  research 
and  popular  hygiene.  A  visit  to  the  at- 
tics of  the  chemical,  engmeering  and  sci- 
ence buildings,  where  the  medical  de- 
partment finds  temporary  lodgings,  is 
like  plunging  into  the  atmosphere  of 
Johns  Hopkins;  there  is  the  same  zeal 
for  investigation  and  the  same  disregard 
for  environment.  Un  the  other  hand, 
when  one  hears  the  discussion  of  plans 
for  tuberculosis  exhibits  thruout  the 
State,  and  the  testing  of  water  and 
serums,  it  seems  more  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  There  will  be  two 
years  of  medical  work  given  at  Madison 
based  on  two  years  of  college.  The  stu- 
dents will  have  to  complete  their  medical 
course  elsewhere,  for  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  no  hospital  facilities. 

The  College  of  Law  presents  no  orig- 
inal, or  at  least  no  spectacular,  features. 
It  seems  to  have  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  confining  itself  to  the  training 
of  practitioners,  without  taking  part  in 
the  research,  extension  and  constructive 
work  in  legislation  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  so  vigorously  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  I  presume  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  send  the  law 
seniors  around  the  State  to  act  as  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  part  of  their  lab- 
oratory work,  as  the  teachers  in  train- 
ing are  sent  into  the  public  schools,  but 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  making 
the  lawyer  useful  to  the  community,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  of  making  him 
feel  that  he  is. 

The  system  of  teaching  fellowships 
just  referred  to  is  one  of  the  new  meth- 
ods devised  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion for  solving  the  problem  of  prepar- 
ing teachers  for  secondary  schools. 
Wisconsin  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  step 
taken  by  <"alifornia  of  requiring  a  year 
of  graduate  study  of  all  teachers  in  the 
high  schools,  but  the  university  is  doing 
what  it  can  to  make  it  easy  for  the  teach- 
ers to  aciiuire  this  advanced  work.  A 
teaching  fellow  is  to  be  assigned  to  each 
of  the  important  high  schools  of  the 
State,  receiving  from  the  university  $225 
and  from  the  school  $100.  He  will  teach 
under  the  supervision  of  university  offi- 
cers and  return  to  the  university  during 
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the  summer  session  for  the  conii)letioii 
of  his  j^raduate  work. 

To  describe  all  the  educational  activ- 
ities of  the  ajjricultural  college  would  re- 
(juire  an  article  as  long  as  this.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  even  count  them  straight. 
There  is  the  '"long  course"  of  four  years, 
with  graduate  work  leading  to  Ph.D.  in 
addition ;  the  "middle  course"  of  two 
years;  the  "short  course"  of  two  four- 
teen-week terms;  winter  and  summer 
dairy  courses  of  twelve  weeks ;  a  farm- 
ers' course  of  ten  days,  accompanied  by 
a  course  in  home-making  fcjr  their  wives. 
This.  I  believe,  is  all  at  Madison.  For 
tlie  State  outside  there  arc  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, co-operative  work  at  county 
high  schools,  butter  and  cheese  scoring 
exhibitions,  young  people's  corn-grow- 
ing contests,  milk  production  tests, 
tuberculosis  demonstrations,  spraying 
demonstrations,  and  inspection  service 
of  many  kinds. 

^^'it^  such   work  as   this  the  public  is 


somewhat  acquainted.  More  interest, 
therefore,  attaches  to  the  new  fields  into 
which  university  extension  is  being  ex- 
tended. Having  dcjne  so  much  for  the 
farmer,  or,  rather,  very  much  more  than 
I  have  indicated,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  turning  its  attention  to  the 
mechanic.  The  Morrill  Act,  which  start- 
ed all  this  in  the  United  .States,  placed 
"instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts"  on  an 
ecjuality  with  that  in  agriculture,  but  the 
development  of  the  two  branches  has 
been  astonishingly  uticfjual.  There  have 
been  comparatively  few  agricultural  stu- 
dents taking  the  full  course  in  residence, 
while  the  propaganda  work  among  the 
farmers  outside  has  been  energetic  and 
ingenious.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
work  in  mechanics  and  engineering  has 
been  done  by  regular  students  in  four- 
year  courses,  and  nobody  thought  of  do- 
ing anything  for  the  men  in  the  shops. 
That  this  field  should  have  been  so  long 
ncHccted   is    remarkable,   because    there 
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The    two    men    at    the    lower    right   hand   corner    arc    tciehcrs   from   the    University    who   meet   the   class   iviry 

two    weeks. 
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was  practically  no  demand  coming  from 
the  farmers  for  vocational  training, 
while  in  other  industrial  lines  there  has 
been  the  greatest  eagerness  for  it.  This 
demand  has  been  partly  met  by  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  schools,  but  not 
very  satisfactorily,  because,  after  the 
student  had  enrolled  and  paid  his  fee  in 
advance,  the  sooner  he  stopjK-d  sending 
in  papers  the  belter  for  the  school.  It  is 
estimated  that  $10,000  monthly  is  sent 
out  of  Wisconsin  to  Eastern  correspond- 
ence schools.  The  university,  in  taking 
up  this  vocational  training,  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  correspondence  methods. 
When  the  work  was  begun  last  year 
classes,  aggregating  263  students,  were 
opened  in  eight  large  manufacturing 
concerns  in  Milwaukee,  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  their  entire  force.  The  com- 
panies provided  and  equipped  class- 
rooms and  gave  the  men  the  time  to 
meet  the  instructor,  who  came  to  them 
every  two  weeks.  Artisans'  courses  have 
been  established  in  the  university  similar 
to  the  shorter  courses  in  agriculture,  and 
the  bright  students  in  the  correspond- 
ence work  may  be  given  scholarships 
sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  at  the 
university  for  a  brief  period  of  study  in 
the  shops  and  laboratories  there.  I^st 
year  a  bakers'  inst'<^ute,  analogous  to  the 
farmers'  institutes,  was  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, in  which  experts  in  wheat  and  fiour. 
food  chemists,  bacteriologists  and  prac- 
tical bakers  took  pait.  As  a  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  such  work,  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Milwaukee  had  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  recent  Legislature  which  appropri- 
ates $50.ocx)  for  extension  work  for  next 
year  and  $75,000  for  the  year  following. 
This  was  passed,  and  in  addition  $30000 
a  year  was  made  for  agricultural  exten- 
sion and  $20,ono  a  vear  for  farmers'  ip- 
-ititutes. 

When  the  cMiiimimi  work  is  fuUv  or- 
ganized llure  will  be  a  representative  of 
the  tniiversity.  with  two  or  more  assist- 
ants, in  each  of  the  eleven  di-^tricls  into 
which  the  ,^tate  is  to  W  divided,  lie 
will  have  hi'^  headnnarters  at  one  of  the 
public  libraries,  and  will  organise  lecture 
courses,  look  after  the  cnrrcspotidcnce 
students,  provide  ofl'icials  and  the  public 
with  information  and  expert  assistance, 
advise  young  people  as  to  the  choice  of 


a    profession,    and    furnish    books,    clip- 
]/ings  and  outlines  for  lyceum  debates. 

\\  hat  will  come  of  this  rural  free  de- 
livery system  of  education  no  one  can 
tell  yet.  It  looks  like  a  big  idea.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  logical  development  of  the 
Wisconsin  principles  of  breaking  down 
the  barriers  which  sejtaratc  the  life  with- 
in the  college  from  the  life  without,  and 
of  getting  all  the  public  agencies  to 
working  together.  The  normal  schools 
and  the  denominational  colleges,  instead 
of  fighting  the  univer^ity,  are  affiliated 
with  it,  sending  many  of  their  students 
to  the  State  university  for  the  profes- 
sional courses  after  they  have  finished 
the  "junior  college"  work.  In  1904. 
when  George  Foster  Peabody  wanted  to 
give  the  people  of  Georgia  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  advantage  of  one  strong  in- 
stitution in  a  State  instead  of  half  a 
dozen  scattered  and  weak  ones,  he  chose 
Wisconsin  as  his  object  lesson,  and  char- 
tered a  train  to  take  to  Madison  the  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  Legislature,  trus- 
tees of  the  university,  judges  <if  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  prominent 
men. 

The  university  receives  its  reward  for 
making  itself  useful  by  popular  appre- 
ciation and  generous  support.  For  the 
two  years  beginning  today  the  recent 
Legislature  has  provided  about  $2,500,- 
000.  Of  this,  between  $70o.ck)o  and 
$800,000  comes  from  the  regtdar  two- 
sevenths  of  a  mill  tax.  F"or  books  there 
is  a  special  appropriation  of  $50,000  a 
year,  and  for  building  $200,000  a  year. 

Hut  however  liberal  may  be  the  sup- 
port given  by  a  State  to  its  university.  1' 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  pnvati 
beneficence,  for  there  are  many  things 
of  the  highest  importance  which  do  not 
appeal  to  the  people,  but  may  be  de- 
cerned by  some  person  of  muisual  <">••• 
sight  and  knowledge  of  conditions.  Such 
a  person  was  the  late  William  Frecimn 
\'ila'i,  who  bci|ueathed  his  entire  fortuTie. 
ainouiUing  to  $3.ooo.oor»  or  more,  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Colonel  \'ilas 
wa>^  for  seventeen  vears  a  professor  of 
law  and  for  eleven  years  a  regent  of  the 
university.  That  he  had  a  tlioro  under- 
standing of  ite  caoabilitie*;  and  deficien- 
cies is  shown  hv  his  will.  Thi><  has  been 
published  bv  the  university  in  a  memo- 
rial  pamphlet,  and  is  of  great   interest. 
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l)ulii    from    a    legal   and    an    educational 
standpoint. 

After    the    death    of    his    wife    and 
dangliter  the  estate  passes  into  the  hands 
of   trustees,   who  are  to  allow   half   the 
income  to  accumulate   until   the   capital 
reaches  $20,000,000,  and  then  a  quarter 
of  the  income  until  it  reaches  $30,000,- 
000.     The  surplus  is  to  be  spent  for  the 
luiiversity  according  to  provisions  which 
are    very    definite    and    yet    ingeniously 
elastic.    In  brief,  the  university  will  ulti- 
mately have,  first,  a  large  and  handsome 
theater,  suitable  for  assemblies  and  mu- 
sici!  and  dramatic  entertainments.    Then 
there  will  be  sixty  tmdergraduate  schol- 
arships of  $400  a  year  and  sixty  fellow- 
ships of  $600  or  more.     Part  of  these 
fellowships   are   for   travel   and   foreign 
study;    part    of  "them   are    for   art   and 
music. 

At  least  one-fifth  of  these  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  are  to  be  given 
to  students  of  negro  blood  if  worthy  and 


<|ualiticd  candidates  present   thtmselvcs. 
'1  his  is  an  amusing  instance  of  our  con- 
Hicting  State  legislation ;  what  Kentucky 
l)rohibits  VViscfbnsin  compels,  that  is,  co- 
education of  the   races.      Musical    festi- 
vals are  to  be  held  and  [)rizes  offered  for 
the  encouragement  of  musical  talent  and 
appreciation.    Finally,  there  are  to  be  ten 
or   more   research   ])rofcssor ships   estab- 
lished.    The  incumbent   is  to   receive  a 
salary  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  and 
may  retire  after  fifteen  years  on  a  pen- 
sion.    'J"he  ])rofessor  shall  never  be  re- 
quired to  give  instruction  for  more  than 
three  hours  a  week,  and  he  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  whatever  he  needs  for  his  in- 
vestigations ;  assistants,  clerks,  mechan- 
icians, collectors,  books,  specimens,  appa- 
ratus, traveling  expenses,  etc.     In  short, 
if  a  college  ])rofessor  were  to  describe 
his  ideal  of   Heaven,  it   would   be  very 
much  like  a  \'ilas  professorship,  l)Ut.  like 
Heaven,  it  is  in  the  indefinite  future,  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  attain. 
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BY  RICHARD  D.   HARLAN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

[Dr.  Harlan  is  a  son  of  Judge  John  Marshall  Harlan,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and,  as  the  special  representative  of  the  George  Washington  University,  gives  an 
authoritative  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the   Carnegie    Foundation. — Editor.] 


IN  its  issue  of  June  17,  on  "The  Car- 
negie Foundation  and  The  George 
Washington  University,"  The  Inde- 
pendent's comments  upon  the  work  and 
mission  of  the  imiversity  were  so  friend- 
ly that  I  have  asked  this  opportunity  to 
say  certain  things  about  its  work  and 
mission  which  ought  now  to  be  said. 

In  the  rehearing,  which  in  due  time 
will  be  asked  at  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  l'\nmdation.  and  which, 
in  justice  to  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  national  capital,  will  surely 
be  gr.nnted  when  llie  full  facts  are  pre 
scntcd.  the  university  authorities  arc  con- 
fulciit  that — in  regard  to  our  require- 
ments for  admission  and  graduation — it 
will  become  as  clear  as  noonday  that  the 
executive  committee's  recent  actiiMi  wn-- 
taken  upoti  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
t'le  situation:  and  that,  as   soon  as  the 


university  complies  with  the  rule  of  the 
k'oundation  with  reference  to  the  mini- 
mum of  productive  endowment.  The 
(ieorgc  Washington  I'niversity  will  be 
restored  to  the  list  of  ■"accepted  institu- 
tions."  For — with  due  regard  to  vary- 
ing local  conditions — the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  princely  endowment  of  a 
"iMnuidation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching"  was.  surely,  to  cnciMirage.  and 
never  to  cripple,  institutions  that  were 
earnestly  striving  to  serve  their  nwn  lo- 
calities, and,  with  ef|ual  sincerity,  were 
endeavoring  to  advnnce  the  standards  of 
higher  education.  It.  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  is 
supremelv  impcMtant  for  such  an  educa- 
tional Titan  to  use  that  strength  grntlv 
and  with  discrimination. 

We  c<ivet  the  m<<^t  rigid  scrutiny — far 
more  complete  than  the  courtetnis  rcpre- 
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>cntati\c  of  the  I'oundation  was  able  to 
j^ivc  fluring^  his  recent  two  days'  visit. 
And  we  are  serenely  confident  that  a 
more  minute  ins])ccti(>n  of  our  actual, 
every  day  work,  and  a  fuller  considera- 
tion of  the  special  functions  performed 
by  The  George  Washington  University 
t<i  its  local  constituency  will  show  that 
the  iirogrcss  made  by  this  university  dur 
ing  the  past  five  years — in  the  direction 
of  that  "advancement"  of  educational 
standards  which  the  Carnegie  Founda 
tion  is  seeking  gradually  to  bring  about 
in  all  parts  of  this  unevenly  developed 
land  of  ours — has  had  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  hichcr  cducatinn  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  action  of  the  loundation's  execu- 
tive committee  was,  in  part,  avowedly 
based  upon  what  appeared  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  disproportionately  large  number 
of  "special  students"  in  the  university — 
"more  than  one-third  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment." To  us  on  the  ground  the  commit- 
tee seemed  to  have  made  the  serious  mis- 
take of  applying,  rather  mechanically,  the 
yard-stick  of  a  general  rule  to  peculiar 
local  conditions,  which  most  educators 
woidd  say  ought  to  be  judged  in  their 
own  light,  and  measured  bv  a  far  nmro 
flexible  standard. 

There  arc  all  kinds  of  "special  .stu- 
dents." One  type  ought,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  be  weeded  out  of  American  uni- 
versity and  college  life.  Recall  the  de- 
lights of  campus  and  dormitory,  the  ath- 
letics, dramatics,  glee  clubs  and  all  the 
charming  camaraderie  of  student  life 
at  such  institutions  as  Harvard.  Yale. 
Princeton.  Columbia,  r.rown.  W'illiaius. 
Amherst  and  Cornell.  Pictiuc  to  your- 
self the  hordes  of  halfrbaked  young  fol 
lows  who  have  shirked  their  work  all 
thru  preparatorv  school,  and  who.  if  the 
bars  were  let  down,  wotdd  dearly  love  to 
"take  a  few  special  courses  at  college" 
and  enjov  two  or  more  years  of  dilcttant  " 
loafing  in  such  an  environment  as  indi 
rated  above,  lii  the  case  of  institutions 
of  that  tviH\  any  sane  critic  of  .\merican 
university  and  college  life  would  readilv 
admit  that  the  able  men  who.  from  their 
watch-tower  at  S7^  Fifth  avenue,  are  en 
deavoring  faithfully  to  conduct  a  nation- 
wide examination  and  testiiv  of  our 
universities  and  ci>lleges  (a  testing  that 
shall  hcl|>  the  given  university  or  college. 


and  never  hamper  its  local  usefulness), 
would  only  be  rendering  a  wholesome 
service  to  such  institutions  if,  when  nec- 
essary, the  Carnegie  Foundation  warned 
ihcm  that  their  number  of  "specials"  was 
ai)proaching  or  had  passed  the  danger 
|>oint.  And  in  deciding  just  when  that 
point  was  reached  it  would  be  safe,  and 
entirely  just,  for  the  Foundation  to  base 
such  a  warning  upon  the  condensed  sta- 
tistics of  matriculants,  and  to  apply  with 
an  almost  mechanical  uniformity  the 
thumb  rule  as  to  what  would  be  "a  dis- 
])roportionate  number  of  special  stu- 
dents," without  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
exact  character  of  such  special  students 
or  of  the  relations  of  the  institution  in 
question  to  its  own  constituency. 

But  to  any  one  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  educational  conditions  at  the  national 
capital,  and  particularly  the  type  of 
"special  students"  attending  The  George 
Washingtcn  I'nivcrsity.  it  seems  essen- 
tially unscientific,  and  unjust  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  university,  to  insist 
that  we  must  apply,  far  more  rigidly  than 
we  are  now  doing,  the  yard-stick  of  "15 
points"  of  high  school  work  to  those  who 
apply  for  admission  as  "special  students" 
and  who  wish  to  take  simply  a  few  sub- 
jects, with  no  intention  of  working  for 
a  degree. 

There  is  very  little  in  the  student  life 
of  The  George  \\'ashington  University 
to  attract  the  undesirable  type  of  "special 
students."  \\'e  have  neither  dormitories 
nor  campus,  and  no  athletic  field  of  our 
own.  Oiu"  student  activities  in  athletics, 
dramatics  and  in  social  matters  arc  in- 
evitably reduced  to  the  minimum,  altlm 
the  authnritic'^  are  '^lad  to  d(^  all  they  can 
tr^  encourage  the  students  in  a  proper  ad- 
iniNture  of  thc^e  features  of  college  life. 
Put  the  physical  limitations  being  what 
thev  are  at  present,  precious  few  appli- 
cptions  for  enrolment  as  "special  stu- 
dents" C(Miie  to  us  from  that  class  of 
voung  men.  whose  main  desire  is  to  en- 
iov  "college  life"  for  a  vear  or  two,  with 
a  little  studv  thrown  in.  simnlv  for  the 
purpose  of  savinr  one's  face,  or  avoiding 
a  stern  parent's  criticism. 

The  poimlation  of  Washincrton  is  sui 
rcneris.  Our  s|iecial  student';  are  of  two 
(vnes : 

'  "^  There  are  many  briHit  voung  men 
in    the  Government    service,  who    h?ve 
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come  from  parts  of  the  country  where 
good  high  schools  were  few  and  far  be- 
ivvecn,  and  who  were  tlierelore  unable 
to  get  "15  points"  ol  high  school  work 
to  their  credit.  More  olten  than  not, 
these  young  men  are  from  twcnty-iive  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  But  they  are  ambi- 
tious for  something  better  than  a  life 
position  as  a  Government  clerk,  and  they 
wish  to  take  a  few  special  courses  at 
the  university,  in  order  to  add  to  their 
intellectual  equipnicnt  and  enable  them, 
later  on,  to  earn  a  better  livelihood. 
While  we  have  abolished  our  "night 
schools,"  we  always  expect  to  maintain 
classes  from  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m.,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  Government 
clerks  to  get  a  better  education  than  their 
earlier  opportunities  atiforded  them. 

Such  young  men  do  not  come  to  the 
university  to  have  a  "good  time" ;  they 
come  "for  business,"  and  they  are  an 
unusually  serious  lot  of  fellows.  Instead 
of  being  condennied  by  our  friends  at 
576  Fifth  avenue  for  admitting  even  a 
large  number  of  such  "special  students" 
we  ought  to  be  commended.  Our  pri- 
mary mission  is  a  local  one.  We  are  set 
here  in  this  connnunity  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington,  to  meet  their  peculiar 
educational  needs,  and  it  would  be  a 
criminal  neglect  of  our  public  duty  if  we 
applied  the  "15  points"  rule  too  rigidly 
to  such  a  deserving  and  intellectual  class 
of  young  men.  Here  is  a  typical  case : 
We  have  just  enrolled,  as  a  "special  stu- 
dent" for  next  autumn  in  the  College  of 
the  Political  Sciences,  a  Government 
clerk  over  forty  years  of  age,  who,  in  or- 
der to  fit  himself  for  better  service  in 
his  present  position,  will  take  certain 
courses  in  tlie  political  sciences.  He 
could  not  dig  out  more  than  8  "points" 
from  his  high  school  course  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago ;  but  he  is  well  qualified 
by  reason  of  his  age,  his  serious  pur- 
pose and  general  experience,  to  pursue 
the  course  elected.  We  are  doing  him 
and  the  Government  a  service  in  letting 
him  in.  And  yet  he  would  go  to  make 
up  the  apparently  fatal  "one-third  of  the 
total  enrolh)iciif." 

(2)  There  is  in  W^ishington  a  second 
type  of  "special  student,"  whom  it  is 
surely  the  duty  and  privilege  of  this  uni- 
versity to  serve — a  class  of  well-to-do 
people,  with  some  leisure  and  study,  who 


are  desirous  of  taking  a  few  special 
courses,  such  as  English  literature,  the 
languages,  philosophy,  economics,  polit- 
ical science,  diplomatic  history,  etc.  Many 
of  them  may  never  have  taken  the  regu- 
lar high  school  course,  but  most  of  them 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  general  culture 
and  intellectual  ability. 

Bearing  in  mind  always,  that  (be- 
cause of  Its  lack  of  campus,  dormitories, 
etc.)  this  institution  is  in  no  danger  ot 
an  inllux  of  idlers  who  would  enroll 
themselves  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  "  good  time" — surely  no  reason- 
able person  would  hold  that  The  George 
Washington  University  ought  to  close, 
or  narrow,  its  doors  to  these  two  classes 
of  "special  students" — provided,  ahcays, 
that  the  previous  preparation  of  such  a 
student  for  the  particular  subject  he 
wishes  to  elect  fits  him  to  pursue  that 
subject  loithout  demoralising  or  retard- 
ing the  regular  students  in  that  course. 

The  words  just  italicised  give  the  crux 
of  the  whole  question,  which  seems  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Carnegie 
executive  committee,  in  the  undue  em- 
phasis it  had  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
'more  than  one-third"  of  our  "total  en- 
rollment are  special  students." 

To  illustrate  the  matter  concretely,  let 
us  say  that  the  Carnegie  examiner  look- 
ed at  the  admission  card  of  John  Smith, 
showing  the  full  "15  points"  of  high 
school  work.  'John  Smith  is  all  right," 
says  the  examiner.  Next,  he  inspects  the 
card  of  William  Jones.  To  take  an  ex- 
treme case,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
we  shall  say  that  Jones  has  only  6 
"points"  of  high  school  work  to  his 
credit.  "That's  bad,"  says  the  examiner, 
and  forthwith  he  adds  Jones's  name  to 
what  seems  to  him  to  be  a  dangerously 
long  list  of  "specials."  He  has  never 
seen  Mr.  Jones.  He  does  not  know  that 
he  is  a  serious-minded  Ciovernment 
clerk,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age. 
whose  six  "points"  of  preparatory  work 
were  won  in  subjects  which,  when  added 
to  his  serious  ])urposcs  and  good  mental 
caliber,  qualify  him  abundantly  for  ad- 
mission as  a  "special  student"  in  the  par- 
ticular subject  he  elects,  with  no  harm 
to  the  university  and  much  good  to  him- 
self. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  tyj^e  of 
earnest  "special  students"  found  in  The 
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George  Washingluu  University,  and 
who  arc  all  equally  well  acquainted  with 
an  entirely  dirteient  type  ol  "speciala," 
who,  in  spile  of  all  rules,  will  so  often 
slip  into  such  institutions  as  the  ones 
just  named  (because  of  attractions 
which  this  uni\ersity  does  not  possessj, 
will  subscribe  to  the  statement,  which  is 
made  here  deliberately,  that,  taken  as  a 
class,  the  "special  students"  attending 
the  George  \Vashington  University  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  other 
institutions. 

In  judging  of  our  "special  students," 
two  points  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind : 

( 1 )  This  university  admits  no  one  as 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  unless  the  ap- 
plicant substantially  meets  the  entrance 
requirements.       How,    then,    could    we 

"lower,"  by  a  single  ell,  "the  value  of 
the  A.  B.  degree"  in  admitting  even  a 
large  number  of  "special  students"  of 
the  two  types  described  above? 

(2)  Taking  as  an  extreme  case  the 
applicant  with  only  six  "points,"  it 
should  be  remembered  that  his  six 
"points"  were  not  won  haphazard,  in  any 
subjects;  but,  if  admitted  at  all  as  a  spe- 
cial student,  it  is  because  those  "points" 
showed  the  necessary  preliminary  edu- 
cation fitting  him  to  take  up  the  special 
subject  or  subjects  he  may  elect. 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any 
scientific  investigator  of  educational 
problems — and  particularly  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  capital — that  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  this  institution 
and  to  this  peculiar  community  to  apply 
too  rigidly,  and  at  long  range,  a  general 
rule  again.'^t  "specials"  that  was  made  to 
fit  entirely  dilTcrent  conditions. 

If  that  great  Foundation  is  to  help  and 
not  to  cripple  the  cause  of  higher  and 
practical  education  at  the  capital,  there 
must  be  a  far  more  discriminating  esti- 
mate of  local  needs,  and  of  the  plain 
duty  resting  upon  The  George  Washing- 
ton Univcrsitv  to  meet  those  needs,  than 
has  l)een  made  by  the  Carnegie  commit- 
tee, in  so  far  as  its  recent  action  was 
ha<;cd  ttpon  our  educational  standards 
and  policies. 

And  now  will  TnF.  Indepknoknt  per- 
mit me  to  "^av  some  things  about  the  real 
aims  of  tlii«j  university?  Tm-:  Inpf.- 
I'F.nmiknt'^    'sympathy    with    the    general 


idea  of  developing  a  strong  university  at 
the  national  capital,  and  its  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  The  George  Washington 
University  have  let  its  editor  into  some 
misapprehension  or  exaggeration  of 
those  aims. 

Unquestionably,  the  Federal  capital — 
with  its  wonderful  libraries,  museums, 
laboratories  and  collections — offers  ex- 
traordinary facilities  for  graduate  work, 
and  the  day  will  surely  come  (in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and  in  the 
face  of  all  narrow  and  provincial  objec- 
tions; when  sonic  institution  here  will 
co-ordinate  and  effectively  utilize  those 
facilities  for  advanced  teaching.  And 
yet,  as  far  as  The  George  Washington 
University  is  concerned,  the  evolution  of 
our  graduate  work  will  come  as  a  natu- 
ral outgrowth  of  the  work  we  are  doing 
in  cur  various  undergraduate  depart- 
ments ;  and  even  now  we  are  doing  grad- 
uate work  in  certain  lines  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  work  done  in 
many  an  institution  boasting  of  immense 
endowments. 

But  we  are  not  bitten,  in  the  least,  by 
any  ambition  to  become  the  great  na- 
tional imiversity  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  Our  fundamental  mission,  as 
well  as  our  supreme  desire,  is  to  serve 
our  own  community,  by  furnishing  to 
the  young  people  of  Washington  ( i )  the 
best  possible  general  education,  by 
means'  of  our  college  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences;  (2)  a  thoroly  practical  and  liberal 
education,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  in 
the  fields  represented  by  our  college  of 
cnirinccrinsr  and  the  mechanic  arts,  our 
departments  of  law.  medicine,  dentistry, 
our  college  of  pharmacy  and  veterinary 
science,  and  our  teachers'  college,  which 
has  already  been  officially  recognized  as 
being  of  great  value  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  District. 

.•\s  we  are  the  only  non-sectarian  uni- 
versity in  tlip  District,  and  arc  so  cen- 
trally located,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
render  yeoman  service  in  the  fields  of 
higher  and  practical  education  to  this  in- 
telligent and  growing  population.  A  city 
of  this  size  surely  needs  a  strong  imi- 
versity to  meet  the  local  educational  de- 
mands :  besides  which,  the  capital  of  this 
threat  nation  ouirht  to  have  such  a  uni- 
versity. Now.  if  a  university  can  be  de- 
veloped   here,    which    on    its   own   lines 
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would  be  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
what  certain  large  universities  are  to 
their  respective  cities,  such  an  institution 
would,  in  time,  become  of  no  little  na- 
tional importance,  because  of  its  very 
location. 

The  editor  of  Tnii  Independent  has 
said  that  the  financial  problems  confront- 
ing The  George  Washington  University 
are  due  to  "its  effort  to  expand  into  a 
metropolitan  university  of  the  standing 
of  Columbia  or  Chicago."  The  explana- 
tion is  offered  in  an  entirely  friendly 
spirit,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  altho 
such  plans  are  "ambitious"  they  are  "not 
impracticable,"  and  that  he  hopes  "they 
will  be  carried  out."  But  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  as  to  the  present  program  of 
The  George  Washington  University. 
What  the  next  twenty-five  years  may 
bring  to  the  university  bearing  the  im- 
mortal name  of  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try we  modestly  leave  to  the  future. 

But  what  we  have  done  is  to  lift  our 
standards  of  entrance  and  graduation, 
and  to  shift  the  entire  university  from 
the  "night  school"  to  the  "all  day"  basis, 
simply  in  order  that  we  might  the  better 
serve  our  own  community.  Here  are 
some  eloquent  figures  showing  how  this 
university,  under  President  Needham's 
wise  administration,  has  contributed 
toward  the  "advancement  of  teaching" 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  Eight  years 
ago  wc  had  1,300  students;  today,  there 
are  more  than  1,500 — a  very  respectable 
increase.  But  when  the  figures  are  ana- 
lyzed, the  real  advance  is  nothing  short 
of  remarkable.  Eight  years  ago,  out  of 
the  1,300  students,  only  ji  were  giviuii; 
all  their  time  to  their  college  and  uni- 
versity work!  Today,  we  have  more 
than  500  giving  their  full  time,  and  with 
a  splendid  body  of  half-time  students, 
who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  here 
"for  business."  Eight  years  ago  wc  had 
only  II  teachers  giving  their  entire  time 
to  the  institution ;  today  there  are  44. 

The   sfrowth   in    niuiiber   of    full-time 


students  during  the  last  five  years  lias 
shown,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
there  is  a  local  demand  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  first-class  university,  capable 
of  meeting  all  the  educational  needs  of 
its  permanent  and  temporary  residents. 

And  yet,  while  our  primary  mission, 
as  well  as  our  supreme  ambition,  is  to 
serve  the  citizens  of  Washington,  there 
is,  however,  one  special  field  of  service 
to  the  whole  nation  which  we  do  pro- 
pose to  enter,  and  that  is  the  field  repre- 
sented by  our  new  college  of  the  political 
sciences,  the  enlargement  of  which  is 
being  financed  separately  from  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole,  by  means  of  a  special 
five  years'  sustentation  fund  of  $25,000 
a  year,  which  is  now  being  raised  for 
that  college. 

n  public-spirited  Americans,  both  men 
and  women  (who  would  appreciate  the 
added  prestige  coming  to  their  country 
if  American  consuls  were  more  uni- 
formly ideal  representatives  of  our  peo- 
ple), and  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  (which  have  a  financial  stake  in 
the  development  of  "A  Consular  Corps 
of  Well-Disciplined  Soldiers  of  Com- 
merce") will  now  come  forward  and 
complete  the  sustentation  fund  for  this 
new  college  of  the  political  sciences, 
located  at  'the  national  capital,  we  are 
confident  tliat,  in  the  efforts  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  are  mak- 
ing to  bring  about  a  complete  and  per- 
manent reform  of  the  consular  service, 
this  new  college  will  soon  become  a  valu- 
able ally  of  the  Administration,  and  it 
will  be  all  the  more  effective  because 
such  a  consular  training  school,  as  well 
as  the  Government,  is  relieved  of  all  the 
cMubarrassments  that  would  inevitably 
arise,  if,  at  this  stage  of  our  progress 
toward  the  civil  service  millennium,  the 
Government  itself  were  to  attempt  tlie 
financial  support  and  active  management 
of  such  a  school. 

The  George  Washinc.ton    University, 
Washington.    D.    C. 


Samuel   de   Champlain 

BY   DR.    EDWARD  D.   COLLINS 

[Beginning  on  July  4  and  continuing  a  week  is  to  be  held  the  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Discovery  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  celebration  is  managed  by  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Veraont,  who  have  made  large  appropriations  for  the  purpose,  as  has  also  the 
National  Government.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  celebration  will  occur  at  Crown  Point  on 
July  s  and  at  Ticondcroga  on  July  6.  President  Taft  will  be  in  attendance  and  Senator 
Root  will  make  one  of  the  principal  addresses.  The  author  of  the  following  article  is  the 
Professor-elect  of  Pedagogy  in   Middlcbury  College. — Editor.] 


IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  results 
of  the  tercentenary  celebration  of 
the  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain 
will  be  the  discovery  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears.  Readers  and  writers  of 
English  have  paid  comparatively  little  at- 
tention until  recently  to  the  career  and 
works  of  a  man  who  was  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
pioneers  in  the  exploitation  of  the  New 
World.  Americans  cannot  excuse  them- 
selves on  the  ground  that  they  have  no 
interest  in  Canadian  history ;  for  Cham- 
plain was  not  only  the  founder  of  New 


perilous  adventure,  his  permanent  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  aboriginal 
conditions  were  so  many  and  so  positive 
that  he  placed  succeeding  generations  re- 
peatedly under  obligations  to  him.  A 
brief  survey  of  some  of  these  activities 
and  contributions  will  better  enable  one 
to  appreciate  the  man  who  first  broke 
into  this  corner  of  American  wilderness 
with  the  arts  of  a  civilized  race. 

This  versatile  personality  was  for  al- 
most one-third  of  a  century  the  inspirer 
and  the  dominating  spirit  in  French  ex- 
ploration   and   colonization    in    America. 


I'rance,  he  was  also  the  first  explorer  in  He  was  especially  well  prepared  for  his 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  of  the  New  work.  Temperament,  education,  and 
England  coast,  and  quite  the  first  to  pub-      early  associations  contributed  to  this  end. 


lish  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  his  ob- 
servations. He  was,  moreover,  the  first 
European  to  give  an  exact  account  of 
the  life  of  the  Indians  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  His  writings  contain 
passages  of  especial  fascination  to  New 
Yorkers  and  Vernionters,  being  the  nar- 
ration of  the  first  white  man  who  viewed 
and  described  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  lake  to  which  he  gave  his  name  and 
the  adjacent  mountains.  Yet  for  270 
years  his  writings  remained  a  scaled  book 
for  English  readers,  and  not  until  still 
mure  recent  years  have  his  works  been 
available  in  any  general  way  t"  the  .Amer- 
ican public.  '  )ne  cannot  read  many 
pages  of  the  voyages  without  feeling 
liimself  irresistibly  drawn  toward  this 
central  figure  who  first  opened  the 
northern  door  of  the  beautiful  Cham- 
plain X'allcy  to  white  visitancy,  that 
individual  in  who.sc  career  one  mere 
incident  has  at  length  become  a  fact 
large  enough  to  merit  a  g^eat  com 
memorative  celebration.  Yet  this  fact  is 
not  his  chief  claim  to  distinction.  His 
fields  of  activity  were  so  numerous,  so 
rich  in  varied  incident,  wide  travel,  and 


Samuel  Champlain  was  born  in  1567,  in 
Brouage,  a  little  seaport  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  this  with  other  circum- 
stances in  the  boy's  early  life  gave  him 
an  acquaintance  with  military  and  com- 
mercial enterprises.  He  fought  for  the 
King  in  I^)rittany.  He  was  for  a  few 
years  quartermaster  in  the  army  and 
gained  business  experience  in  its  depart- 
ments. He  mastered  the  elements  of 
navigation.  He  gave  attention  to  cart- 
ography. He  visited  the  West  Indies 
and  for  over  two  years  studied  at  first 
hand  the  operation  of  Spanish  methods 
of  colonizatiiiu.  He  made  sketches  and 
plans  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  islands, 
thus  early  cultivatitig  that  habit  of  using 
his  pencil  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  He 
landed  at  \'era  Cruz,  went  inland  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  on  his  return  made  his 
way  to  Panama,  and  there,  more  than 
three  centuries  ago,  his  fertile  brain  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  "by  which."  he  says,  "the  voy- 
age to  the  South  Sea  would  be  shortened 
by  more  than  i  ,50x3  leagues." 

His  voyages  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  be- 
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TRKATY   BETWEKN    TKTKR    MINUIT  AND  THE  INDIANS 
NEGOTIATED   IN   ir>2(;. 

tliis    transaction     Minuit    came    into  possession  of  the  wliolc  of  Manhattan 
Island  for  a  consideration  of  $24. 


X- 


:y^ 


>■  - 


t^an  the  Q^rca.  work  of  his  career  in 
1603.  C'hamplain  was  then  tliii  ty-five  or 
thirty-six  years  old.  An  old  acquaint- 
ance, Aynier  dc  Chastes.  Governor  of 
Dieppe,  iitidcr  whom  Champlain  had 
served  in  the  royal  fleet  off  Brittany, 
came  to  court  to  seek  a  pitent  of  Henry 
1\'.  "resolved,"  as  C'hamplain  says,  "to 
proceed  to  New  h'rance  in  jjcrson  and 
tledicate  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  service 
of  God  and  his  kini^."  The  .y^ray-haired 
veteran  found  in  Champlain  a  man  after 
his  own  heart,  and  the  latter  was  nothinj;- 
loth  to  leave  the  antechamhers  of  the 
I.ouvre  for  the  uncharted  shores  of  the 
New  World,  lie  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition in  the  capacity  of  .Qcograjjlier  to 
the  kin,<;. 

To  the  incident  of  this  appointment  as 
well  as  to  C"ham])lain's  custom  of  makini^ 
full  notes  and  sketches  do  we  owe  the 
cultivation  of  his  habit  of  jirepariiii;  full 
reports  of  his  experiences  with  the  ut- 
most care.  TTis  official  aiipointnient  im- 
prest upon  him  the  responsibility  for  ac- 


^^: 


.■^ 


curacy  and  lul- 
ness,  while  it 
created  a  de- 
mand for  the  products  <>\  his  pen.  Tn 
this  voyage  Champlain  explored  the 
Sajijuenay  River  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles.  He  noted  the  extraordinary  fea- 
tures of  the  stream  and  its  shores,  and 
altho  not  the  first  white  man  to  view 
them  he-  was  the  first  to  j^ive  an  accoiun 
of  them.  He  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  also  as  far  as  the  Lachine  Rapids 
in  boats  and  a  few  miles  further  on  foot 
along  the  shore.  His  characteristic 
thoroness  is  slunvn  in  this  expedition. 
Sixty  years  before  him  Cartier  had 
traversed  the  sanie  course.  His  brief 
and  fragmentary  narration  had  no 
marked  inlluence  in  stimulating  interest 
in  exploring  New  IVance.  Champlain 
ex[)lored  both  shores  of  the  river,  the 
bays,  inlets,  and  tributary  streams,  de- 
scribed the  character  of  the  soil,  the  for- 
ests, the  animal  life,  the  vegetable  prod- 
ucts,   and    the    Indians,    who    cxhibitcil 
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marked  differences  from  those  found  by 
Carticr.  The  results  of  his  expU^ration 
Champlain  pubHshed  in  an  elaborate  re- 
port under  the  King's  sanction,  and  this 
report  became  an  authoritative  and  im- 
j)<)rtant  work  in  the  early  stages  of 
bVench  colonization  in  America. 

Champlain's  next  voyage  brought  him 
to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  whither  he 
accompanied  a  colonizing  expedition 
headed  by  De  Monts  and  Poutrincourt. 
It  happened  that  Champlain  was  the  best 
engineer  in  the  party  and  to  him  fell  the 
lot  of  choosing  the  site  and  laying  out 
plans  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  His 
main  purpose,  however,  was  exploration, 
and  from  the  settlement  as  a  base  he  be- 
gan to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  re- 
gion at  the  fust  opportunity.  Thus  be- 
gan the  hrst  detailed  observation  of  the 
New  England  Coast  made  by  Europeans. 
Champlain  spent  tiirce  siunmcrs  in  this 
work,  and  his  winters  in  charting  the  re- 
gion and  making  many  local  maps  of 
bays,  harbors  and  rivers.  The  first  of 
tliese  surveys  he  began  in  September. 
i()0^.  He  examined  the  coast  fn^n  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  Penobscot,  gave  their 
nimc*^  to  Mt.  ]>scrt  Island  and  Tslo 
Haute,  and  penetrated  the  Penobscot  as 
far  as  the  site  of  the  city  of  I'.angor. 

In  a  subse(|uent  voyage  he  explored 
the  mouths  of  the  Keiuiebcc  and  Saco. 


observing  carefully  the  natives  and  their 
customs  and  noting  comparisons  with  the 
habits  of  the  Indians  found  further 
north.  He  saw  one  of  their  fortifica- 
tions, a  })alisade  fort,  and  stopped  and 
made  sketches  of  it.  He  spent  two  days 
at  Old  Orchard  Beach.  He  conferred 
with  the  Indians  at  Cape  Ann.  gave  them 
a  piece  of  charcoal  and  got  them  to  draw 
a  rough  outline  of  Massachu.setts  Bay. 
They  showed  him  the  location  of  several 
different  tribes  by  arrangements  of  peb- 
i)los.  He  sailed  into  Boston  Harbor,* 
followed  the  shore,  and  a  few  days  later 
entered  Plymouth  Harbor,  a  decade  and 
a  half  ahead  of  the  Mayflower.  Of 
Plymouth  Harbor  Champlain  made  a 
fairly  accurate  drawing.  He  described 
the  Indians  and  their  occupations  and 
implements.  He  then  rounded  Cape  Cod 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  Nauset  Harbor. 
at  which  point,  provisions  running  short, 
he  turned  back  to  his  little  settlement. 

It  was  Champlain's  intention  to  com- 
plete this  exploration  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Coast  the  following  summer.  This 
plan  was  interfered  with  by  Poutrin- 
court, who  wished  to  see  for  himself  the 
points  covered  in  the  previous  year's  ex- 
ploration. Thus  delayed.  Champlain 
proceeded  as  far  as  Chatham  Harbor, 
where  it  became  necessary  to  put  in  and 
repair  his  disabled  barque.  This  done, 
he  sailed  along  Vineyard  Sound,  which 
marks  the  southern  terminus  of  his  New 
England  explorations. 

Thus  he  completed  three  years  and 
four  months  of  pioneer  work  of  the  most 
thoro  kind  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  a 
time  when  there  was  not  an  European 
settlement  of  any  kind  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  North  .America  between  his  own 
little  colony  and  I'lorida.  Nor  had  there 
been  any  previous  exjiloration  of  any 
significance.  Gosnold  and  Pring  had 
touched  the  coast,  but  left  brief  and  in- 
definite notes.  Weymouth  anchored  at 
Monhegan  Island  during  Champlain's 
second  summer.  John  Smith  gave  the 
English  their  fullest  early  description  of 

*SI,Tftrr    s,iys.    "t'liainpLiin    sailcrl    into    Hoston    Har- 
bor"    (Winviir.    /Viirnifi:  I-    .TTtf    Criiual    History,    IV. 
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the  New  England  Coast,  but  Chamijlain's 
painstaking  and  exact  record  antedated 
the  romantic  Englisliman's  by  a  decade, 
while  in  point  of  historical  value  it  was 
far  more  important.  It  covered  an  ample 
and  fairly  accurate  survey  of  the  sinuous 
New  England  Coast  line  for  a  thousand 
miles;  it  gave  minute  and  careful  de- 
scriptions of  the  soil,  forests  and  people. 
In  respect  to  the  latter,  it  portrayed  their 
appearance,  dress,  habits  of  life,  occu- 
pations, domestic  relations,  and  civil  in- 
stitutions. This  is  the  earliest  accurate 
account  of  the  New  England  Indians  be- 
fore their  contact  with  white  men,  and  it 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  critical  study 
of  them  left  l)y  any  early  voyager. 

The  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  under 
wh.ich  De  Mont's  little  colony  was  to  be 
established,  was  rescinded  in  1607,  ^"^1 
("hamplain  sailed  for  Erancc,  after  a 
brief  exploration  of  the  Basin  of  Mines. 
His  activities  hereafter  were  to  lie  in  the 
X'alley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  which  his 
initial  exploration  had  been  made  five 
years  before.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of 
hard   work  awaited  him.     Hi?  comrade 


in  command,  Pont  Grave,  stopped  at  the 
active  center  of  the  Canadian  fur  trade. 
Tadoussac,  but  Champlain  left  him  there 
and  on  June  30,  1608,  held  his  course  up 
the  river  till  he  reached  the  rugged  cliffs 
where  three  davs  later  he  laid  the  found- 
ations  of  Quebec.  Champlain's  pencil 
has  given  us  a  rude  picture  of  the  little 
group  of  wooden  buildings  which  his 
workmen  erected.  Here  with  twenty- 
eight  men  he  elected  to  spend  the  winter 
while  Pont  Grave  returned  to  Erance. 
Twenty  of  his  twenty-eight  men  were 
dead  before  spring,  and  half  the  rest 
were  suffering  from  disease.  It  had  been 
a  winter  of  tragic  misery.  But  no  soon- 
er had  the  returning  sails  gladdened  the 
eyes  of  the  little  band  of  watchers  on 
the  clififs  than  Champlain  resumed  his 
plans  for  exploration.  An  ordinary  man 
would  have  had  enough  of  it.  But 
Champlain's  mind  was  not  at  rest,  and 
within  a  fortnight  of  Pont  Grave's  re- 
turn he  had  set  out  an  expedition  into 
the  country  of  the  Irocjuois.  'J"he  inci- 
dents of  this  expedition  are  to  be  com- 
memorated next  Tulv. 
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Chainplain's  immediate  purpose  was 
twofold,  to  enlarge  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  and  to  gain  political 
advantage  thru  alliance  with  the  Algon- 
quins  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Hurons  of 
the  lake  beyond.  The  fur  trade  was  the 
great  asset  of  the  wilderness.  Upon  it 
depended  the  success  of  the  settlement  at 
(Quebec  and  the  fate  of  New  France. 
'1  he  fur  trade,  in  turn,  depended  upon 
the  co-operation  of  the  Indians  of  the 
regions  named.  Thru  their  wildernesses 
came  the  fur-laden  canoes ;  thither  lay 
the  ever-luring  path  to  China.  These 
tribes  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  help 
the  French  unless  the  French  could  be 
depended  upon  to  help  the  Indians.  This 
was  the  give  and  take  of  Indian  politics. 
Chaniplain  was  the  soul  of  honor  even  in 
dealing  with  savages.  Their  relations 
meant  nothing  less  than  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.  This  alliance  became 
a  principle  of  French  policy.  Following 
this  principle  Chaniplain  deliberately  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  most  powerful 
native  tribes  in  America,  the  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois,  because  they  were  the  enemy 
of  his  allies. 

The  advance  toward  the  lake,  the  con- 
duct of  his  allies,  the  encampments,  the 
deliberations,  the  methods  of  travel  and 
difficulties  en  route,  and  the  incantations 
of  the  Pilotois  or  soothsayers  are  all  de- 
scribed in  Champlain's  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition. When  the  lake  was  reached 
and  progress  became  more  dangerous  the 
plan  of  advance  was  altered  and  the  com- 
pany moved  only  by  night  and  rather 
slowly  up  the  lake  along  the  western 
shore.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  war 
party,  for  it  was  nothing  less,  would  pass 
thru  Lake  George  and  on  the  Hudson 
River,  from  which  it  might  strike  a  swift 
blow  on  some  outlying  Mohawk  town. 
Champlain's  narrative  is  as  follows: 

"Contimiins:  our  course  in  this  lake  on  tlie 
west  side  I  saw,  as  I  was  observing  the  coun- 
try, some  very  high  mountains  on  the  cast  side, 
with  snow  on  the  fop  of  them.     1  inquired  of 

the  ■  •'  '  ■    ■   .    
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but  they  had  no  snow  at  all.  1  he  savages  told 
me  that  it  was  there  that  we  were  to  go  to  find 
their  enemies,  and  that  these  mountains  were 
thickly  peopled.  Tliey  also  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  rapid,  which  I  saw  afterward, 
and  from  there  to  enter  another  lake,  three  or 
four  leagues  long ;  and  that  when  we  had 
reached  the  end  of  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  a  trail  for  four  leagues,  and  to  pass 
over  to  a  river  which  empties  on  tlie  coast  of 
the  Almouchiquois." 

The  enemy,  however,  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  making  so  long  a  journey. 

.\bout  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
29th  of  July,  near  Ticonderoga.  an  Iro- 
quois Hotilla  was  sighted,  and  instantly 
the  silence  of  the  night  was  pierced  by 
the  war  screams  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Iroquois  made  for  the  shore,  landed,  and 
threw  together  a  barricade,  for  which 
they  felled  trees.  Champlain  mentions 
their  use  of  stone  axes.  He  and  his  party 
remained  en  the  lake,  within  arrow  range 
of  the  shore,  lashing  the  canoes  together 
with  poles  to  prevent  their  separation  in 
case  of  attack.  By  mutual  assent  the  bat- 
tle was  deferred  till  daybreak,  when  the 
canoes  were  allowed  to  land  and  the  allies 
drew  up  on  the  shore.  The  three  French- 
men in  the  party  had  managed  to  remain 
concealed  in  the  canoes,  and  now  Chain- 
plain's  two  companions  made  their  way 
into  the  woods  unnoticed  by  the  enemy. 
As  the  Iroquois  came  forward  from  their 
barricade  in  good  order  and  formed  in 
line  "strong  and  robust  to  look  at,"  head- 
ed by  three  chiefs,  and  numbering  in  all 
about  two  hundred  of  the  fiercest  fight- 
ers on  the  continent,  the  ranks  of  the 
allies  opcncil  and  there  stepped  toward 
the  front,  amid  howling  redskins,  a 
single  figure  calculated  to  strike  the  Iro- 
quois with  amazement — a  gentleman  of 
I'Vance,  clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  armed 
with  a  breastplate  and  thigh  pieces  of 
steel,  a  plf.med  casque  on  his  head,  his 
sword  hanging  by  his  side,  and  an  arquc- 
busc  in  his  hand.  Thus,  in  the  days  of 
S'    '      Mcare.  when   Milton  was  a  vear- 

'  c.  eleven  years  before  the  landing 

of  the  Pilgrims,  on  the  shore  of  a  lake 
ti  the  heart  of  the  .American  wilderness 
'lid  these  :^'  '  ■•  '-  I  types  of  savagery  and 
civilization  nt  each  other. 

Mark  Twain  has  given  a  very  enter- 
taining picture  of  the  juxtaposition  ot 
two  stages  of  society  thirteen  centuries 
removed;  but  the  Connecticut  Yankee  in 
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King  Arthur's  Court,  bagging  with  his 
revolver  the  finest  specimens  of  chivalry 
as  they  came  chargmg  down  the  list,  en- 
joyed no  more  dramatic  moment  than 
(lid  the  gentleman  of  France  when  he 
raised  his  arqucbuse  at  Ticonderoga  and 
sent  two  hundred  of  the  boldest  warriors 
in  aboriginal  America  running  to  the 
woods.    Champlain  wrote  as  follows : 

"After  we  IlicI  gained  the  victory,  they 
amused  themselves  by  taking  a  great  (|nantity 
of  Indian  corn  and  meal  from  their  enemies, 
and  also  their  arms,  which  they  had  left  in  or- 
der to  run  better.  .  .  .  This  place,  where 
this  charge  was  made,  is  in  latitude  43  degrees 
and  some  minutes,  and  I  named  the  hike  Lake 
Chami)lain." 

The  victors  made  a  hasty  return  down 
the  lake,  while  the  vanquished  who  es- 
ca]ic(l  sought  their  familiar  paths  to 
spread  among  the  five  nations  the  news 
of  this  strange  encounter  and  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  implacable  hatred  of  the  strang- 
er and  his  kin. 

This  expedition,  while  I'.ot  comparable 
to  Champlain's  leisurely  and  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  New  England  Coast, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  lake  for  nearly  its  entire 
length  and  furnished  the  French  a  valid 
claim  to  the  region.  This  claim  was  the 
basis  of  French  seignioral  rights  which 
stretched  from  Chambly  to  Crown  Point, 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  passed  from  French 
to  English  hands  with  "rights  of  high, 
middle,  and  low  justice"  as  bravely  as 
any  feudal  manor,  on  payment  of  £12 
lawful  money  "for  the  mutation  fine." 
Champlain's  arquebuse,  however,  nulli- 
fied his  discovery,  for  the  enmity  of  the 
Iroquois  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
easy  establishment  oi  those  claims.  The 
]<luglish  pushed  northward  into  the  val- 
ley, threw  out  scouting  parties  right  and 
left,  anrl  met  the  I'rench  chain  of  forts 
begun  by  de  Tracy  in  the  Richelieu  Val- 
lev.  Thus  the  ancient  feud  was  passed 
on  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  races, 
(he  I'Vench  and  the  English  taking  up  the 
struggle  of  I  heir  prototypes,  Algon(|uins 
and  Iroquois.  ■;/ 

A  few  more  of  Champlain's  efforts  i\c^'/:: 
serve  passing  notice.   In  161 5  he  brought 
to    New    France    four    Recollet     friars 
whose  mission  work  laid  the  foundations 


of  the  unparalleleci  record  made  by  the 
Jesuits  in  North  America.  His  zeal  as 
an  explorer  carried  him  far  up  the  Ot- 
tawa, westward  to  Lake  Nipissing,  thence 
to  Lake  Huron,  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  to 
Central  New  York,  where  lie  once  more 
attacked  his  old-time  enemies,  the  Iro- 
quois. He  joined  the  fall  hunting  party 
of  the  Indians  in  16 15  and  has  given  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  Indian  life  in  his  picture  of  it.  In 
.1632  he  prepared  a  final  edition  of  his 
works;  in  1633  he  returned  from  France 
to  Canada  with  a  commission  as  gov- 
ernor ;  and  two  years  later,  on  Christmas 
Day,  he  died  in  a  little  chamber  of  the 
fort  at  Quebec,  stricken  with  paralysis. 

Champlain's  career  challenges  com- 
parison with  that  of,  every  other  man  of 
whatever  nationality  engaged  like  him  in 
constructive  pifjueering.  He  was  a  pa- 
triot without  being  a  i)irate,  a  builder  but 
not  a  buccaneer.  Neither  was  he  an 
exile,  a  refugee,  nor  a  recluse.  He  was 
a  full-blooded  man,  a  man  of  grand 
dreams,  but  also  a  man  of  unrivaled  ex- 
ecution, a  man  of  vast  conceptions,  but 
also  of  unsurpassed  versatility,  undaunt- 
ed courage,  unwearied  patience,  and 
withal  a  man  of  tact,  integrity,  sweet 
temper,  and  Christian  character.  He 
undertook  a  great  work  for  l-'rancc,  but 
his  success  consists  of  what  he  did  for 
America.  He  established  a  standard  in 
American  cartography.  He  showed  that 
the  seventeenth  century  could  produce  a 
sympathetic,  critical  and  observant  stu- 
dent of  Indian  life.  He  was  the  most 
scientific  explorer  of  America  in  his  day. 
.\s  a  colonizer  he  met  in  Canada  the 
problems  which  John  Smith  faced  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  confronted  these  problems 
for  years  instead  of  months.  As  an  his- 
torian he  surpasses  Smith  in  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  important  detail,  Bradford 
in  comprehensiveness  of  vision,  and  W  in- 
throp  in  the  breadth  of  his  tolerance  and 
the  wide  range  of  his  interests.  None  in 
(he  history  of  New  I'Vance  outranked 
him  as  a  leader  of  men.  None  surpassed 
Jiim  save  in  single  qualities.  As  soldier, 
sailor,  engineer,  colonizer,  leader,  geog- 
rapher, cartographer,  ethnographer,  his- 
t(M-ian.  religionist  and  patriot  he  stands 
i\ouc  in  his  times  in  tuirivaled  versatility. 

Statk   Normal   .School,   Johnston,    \'t. 


RocKefeller  Painted  by  Himself* 

Ai)ji:cTi\i:s  arc  insufficient  for  de- 
scribing the  utter  simplicity  of  this  sclf- 
revclation.  Naive,  artless,  ingenuous, 
childlike  and  bland — all  fail.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  most  muck-raked  and  car- 
tooned of  men  is  really  the  saintly  souK 
the  tender  philantliropist.  the  scrupulous 
business  man.  the  model  of  fidelity,  the 
composite  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Jean  Valjean's  bishop  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  portrayed  in  these  pages?  Has 
a  cruel  world  mistaken  .Sir  Galahad  for 
Shylock  ?  Has  the  rab- 
ble been  stoning  King 
Arthur  and  the  Gov- 
ernment persecuting 
St.  Francis? 

It  seems  incredible 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
can  have  adopted  so 
consummate  a  pose 
unless  he  be  a  past 
master  in  the  art  which 
conceals  art.  Could  the 
m  u  d  d  y  Mississippi 
pretend  to  be  a  bab- 
bling brook,  Captain 
Kidd  pass  for  Father 
Damien,  or  Cortes 
transform  himself  into 
Dr.  Primrose? 

From  the  time  he 
turned  an  honest  penny 
bv  raising  turkeys  to 
the  escape  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  from  a  fine  of 
$2<).{)00,ooo.  the  path 
of  this  good  man  has 
been  straight  and  shitiiiig  as  the  moon 
gleam  on  the  waters.  Harried,  slandered, 
pelted  with  mud.  he  has  marched  straight 
on,  head  erect,  guided  by  the  stars,  pa- 
tient, long  suffering,  forgiving.  "There 
can  be  no  permanent  success  without 
fair  dealing  that  leads  to  widespread 
confirlencc  in  the  man  himself."  he  tcsti 
fics.  Who  can  dcnibt  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
siicco«« ?    W'bnt  i":  the  inference?    Tinie« 
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were  hard  in  1893  for  shipbuilding  com- 
patiies.  and  "many  of  their  employees 
were  facing  a  hard  winter."  "We  took 
this  into  account"  and  "made  up  our 
minds  to  build  all  the  ships  that  could  be 
built  and  give  employment  to  the  idle 
men."  Incidentally  the  shij)s  were  got 
at  bargain  counter  prices ;  but.  of  course, 
that  was  a  secondary  matter.  "Standard 
( )il  did  not  ruthlessly  go  after  the  trade 
of  competitors  and  attempt  to  ruin  it  by 
cutting  prices."  How  could  it.  seeing 
that  "the  underlying  essential  element  of 
success  in  business  af- 
fairs is  to  follow  the 
established  laws  of 
high  -  class  dealing"' 
As  to  rebates,  which, 
prior  to  1880.  when 
they  were  made  un- 
lawful. Standard  Oil. 
it  must  in  frankness  be 
said,  did  accept ;  yet. 
even  then,  "it  received 
no  advantages  for 
which  it  did  not  give 
full  compen.'^ation." 
Plainly  it  has  not 
taken  rebates  since 
1880.  for  when  has  a 
court  collected  a  fine 
from  it  or  compelled  a 
day's  imprisonment  of 
one  of  its  officers?  "I 
have  had  at  least  m\ 
full  share  of  adverse 
criticism ;  but  I  can 
truly  say  that  it  has 
not  embittered  me.  nor 
left  me  with  anv  harsh  feeling  against  a 
living  soul."  Could  Count  Tolstoi'  lay 
hand  on  heart  and  !^ay  as  much? 

Of  genius  there  is  no  sign  in  the  work 
imless  it  be  in  the  plans  for  organizing 
philanthropy  thru  a  benevolent  Trust. 
Platitudes  alwut  being  virtuous  that  you 
may  be  prosperous,  admiring  anecdotes 
about  colleagues,  disinfected  fragments 
of  Standard  (^il  history — these  reveal  no 
ability  alcove  sea  level ;  but  the  canons  of 
'the  diffictilt  art  of  giving"  are  distinctly 
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liigiicr  than  the  datum  hue.  Vet  a  sense 
of  wonder  remains.  W'liat  quaHties  en- 
abled this  rich  man  who  is  a  poor  author 
(to  quote  one  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  bons 
mots)  to  rise  from  poverty  to  multi- 
milhonairedom?  He  was  tlirifty,  cau- 
tious, persistent  and  impeccably  honest 
(so  he  says)  ;  but  so  are  many  who  re- 
main poor.  He  was  not  drunken,  lustful 
nor  pleasure-loving.  Neither  are  mil- 
lions of  proletarians.  Can  it  be  that  he 
was  immeasurably  pre-eminent  only  in 
that  art  of  bargaining,  that  peddler  fac- 
ulty, which  he  learned  so  early  and  prac- 
tises so  easily  as  hardly  to  know  himself 
that  he  is  dean  of  the  guild? 

More  Novels  Yet 

Till-:  length  of  the  "closed  seasons"  in 
the  publishing  world  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimiun  ;  the  summer  brings  but  a 
partial  diminution  in  the  activities  of  our 
publishers,  while  preparations  are  going 


from  i)roduction.  Jt  aj^pcars  that  in  this 
branch  of  business,  as  in  most  others, 
there  can  be,  beyond  the  supplying  of  the 
normally  growing  demand  already  ex- 
istent, a  constant  stimulatiun  of  new  de- 
mands, or,  at  least,  a  continual  attempt 
to  create  them,  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. The  potential  'best  seller"  is  just 
as  likely,  nowadays,  to  be  offered  to  the 
reading  public  in  mid-July  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revivifying,  energizing 
autumn.  It  is,  however,  generally  a 
"best  seller"  of  the  lighter  type,  for  the 
significance  of  the  words  ''summer  read- 
ing" is  plainly  traceable  in  the  fiction 
that  is  now  being  put  before  us,  the  fic- 
tion which  will  reach  the  summer  resorts 
about  the  time  when  their  other  amuse- 
ments begin  to  grow  stale  and  imjirofit 
able  from  prolonged  familiarity. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  among  the  books 
here  reviewed  there  is  no  probable  "best 
seller."  Most  of  them  will  help  to  pa^s 
a  long  afternoon  pleasantly ;  the  others 
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on  for  the  autumn.  Midwinter  alone.  are  to  be  added  to  that  annual  "rub'.iish 
the  six  weeks  after  New  Year,  continues  fall"  of  fiction  of  which  Mr.  llowells 
its  old  tradition  of  momentary  cessation      spoke  some  years  ago. 
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The  automobile  has  had  its  sixty-miles- 
an-hour  ilay  in  our  fiction  ;  we  are  now- 
waiting  for  the  dirigible  balloon  and  the 
Hying  machine  to  suggest  new  variations 
snr  dcs  themes  counits.  Meanwhile  we 
can  amuse  ourselves  with  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. There  is  more  than  this  to  the 
plot  of  Mr.  Edwin  Balmer's  story  with 
the  alliterative  title  of  Waylaid  by  Wire- 
less,' however — an  ingenious  idea  that  is 
so  near  to  possibility  that  one  wonders  in 
apprehension  if  the  hint  will  not  be  taken 
by  the  light-fingered  brotherhood.  VVh) 
should  not  an  American  hotel  thief  prey 
upon  his  countrymen,  and  especially  his 
countrywomen,  making  the  tour  of  the 
English  cathedral  towns  ?  The  idea  is 
original  with  Mr.  Balmer.  we  believe, 
and  we  hold  also  that  in  this  notice  of 
his  book  the  secret  of  his  plot  must  not 
be  revealed  further.  This  invention 
alone  would  have  sufificed  the  author  to 
produce  a  readable  book ;  for  good  meas- 
ure he  adds  the  counter-complication  of 
wireless  at  sea. 

Heroes  and  heroines  wdio  have  lost 
their  memory  there  have  been  many  in 
novels,  no  doubt  because,  here,  too,  fic- 
tion can  keep  closely  to  facts.  One  of 
the  cleverest  of  recent  additions  to  the 
long  line  is  Oliver  Cabot's  Man  ivith- 
oitt  a  Sliadoiv."  Its  plot  has  been  w^ell 
invented  and  worked  out.  and  the  inci- 
dents contrived  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way.  The  story  lays  no  claim  to  literary 
quality,  it  makes  no  literary  pretensions, 
but  it  holds  the  attention  easily  and 
agreeably  until  the  end. 

Max  Pcmberton's  The  Show  Girl'  is 
compounded  of  much  familiar  material, 
the  Quartier  Latin  being  its  most  impor- 
tant ingredient.  It  has  plenty  of  plot, 
young,  healthful  sentiment,  and  is  told 
in  the  form  of  letters,  n  rather  unneces- 
sary ff>rm.  one  would  think  were  it  not 
handled  with  considerable  cleverness. 

f  )nc  doubts  if  Mr,  E.  Philips  Oppen- 
heim  were  wise  when  he  laid  the  scene  of 
the  first  half  of  his  mw  story.  The  Cn:- 
crnors*  in  the  United  States.  He  is  an 
ingenious   weaver  of  plots,  a  felicitous 

'WAvijMn  nv   W    - "      '  "-'.,.,      Ill,,, 
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inventor  of  adventure,  but  he  fails  to 
convince  us  of  the  reality  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  American  frenzied  finance  in 
tiiese  pages.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been 
done  so  often  that  with  us  the  novelty 
has  worn  oil ;  we  have  ceased  to  be  inter- 
ested, wherefore  our  novelists  have 
abandoned  the  genre  for  awhile.  Other- 
wise there  is  here  all  that  one  can  wish 
for  in  the  matter  of  conspiracy  and  its 
foiling,  danger,  a  courageous  heroine, 
and.  of  course,  love.  In  America  and 
among  Americans  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  too 
pali)ably  an  unfamiliar  stranger. 

Another  book  whose  atmosphere  fails 
to  carry  conviction  is  Mr.  George  Barr 
McCutcheon's  The  Alternatii  e.''  In  this 
tale  by  a  native  writer  we  are  taken  into 
the  very  stronghold  of  New  York's  ex- 
clusiveness.  but  it  reads  as  if  the  author 
had  drawn  upon  his  imagination  rather 
than  upon  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
life  he  describes — an  objection,  by  the 
way.  which  need  carry  no  weight  with 
the  enormous  majority  of  us  who  never 
enter  New  York's  clubs  or  drawing- 
rooms  ;  wdio  arc.  indeed,  more  familiar 
with  its  fiction  than  with  its  facts,  and 
probably  prefer  them.  The  book  is  a 
summer  trifle,  its  haj)penings  ingeniously 
made  to  take  place,  for  the  sake  of  the 
contrast,  in  midwinter.  The  thought  of 
a  blizzard  is  welcome  in  August. 

To  the  ever-lengthening  list  of  her 
novels  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Rarr  adds  this 
summer  The  Hands  of  Conif^ulsion.'  a 
tale  of  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  of  Scotch 
character,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  this  author's  admirers  will  have  no 
reas(Mi  to  feel  disappointed  at  her  latest 
product. 

The  struggle  of  the  girl,  young  and 
handsome,  who  has  to  go  out  into  the 
world — the  American  world — to  earn 
her  living,  is  still  awaiting  the  novelist 
wI:o  will  do  justice  to  a  complex  and 
puzzling  problem.  Of  Elizabeth  De- 
ieans.  who  attempts  to  handle  it  in  The 
Winninn;  Chance.'  it  must  be  said  that 
she  has  failed,  .^s  a  study  of  social  con- 
ditions her  story  has  no  value  whatever; 
•niventional. 
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Mr.  Charles  Ford  has  based  his  Out- 
cast Maniifactiirers"  upon  an  utterly 
erroneous  theory  of  art.  Realism  is  ncA 
lileralness;  photography  is  not  painting. 
liis  painstaking-  care  to  report  the 
Iiroken,  unformed  sentences  by  which 
the  uneducated  convey  their  ideas  fails 
of  its  purpose.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
selection  and  perspective. 

A  volume  of  short  stories,  Beyond  the 
Skyline,"  by  Robert  Aitken,  wanders  into 
n:any  strange  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
author  has  borrowed  Kipling's  trick  of 
knowingness,"  of  nonchalant  allusion, 
and  the  assumption  of   familiarity  with 


civilization  is  corroborated  by  the  Eng- 
lish geographer  who  writes  this  book, 
lie  regards  the  sanitary  problem  so  far 
solved  that  "a  healthy  city  life  in  the 
tropics  would  be  easily  attainable  in  a 
new  country  settled  wholly  by  white  peo- 
ple and  under  a  medical  despotism."  He 
is  further  inclined  to  believe  that  farm 
life  is  also  possible  to  them  without  a 
peasant  class  of  another  race,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  Mediterranean  races 
would  be  more  likely  to  thrive  as  agri- 
culturists than  Anglo-Saxons.  In  this 
as  in  other  points  Mr.  Cornish  has  done 
more  than  merely  report  conditions  and 
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strange  i)eople  and  their  ways  in  his 
readers  and  in  himself.  The  stories  are 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  run,  but 
the  impression  they  make  vanishes  with 
the  closing  of  the  book. 

The    Panama    Canal    and   Its    Makers.      By 

Vaiighan  Coriiisli.     Bo.ston  ;  Little,   Brown 
&  Co.    $1.50. 

What  The  Tndependf.nt  has  said  about 
the  opening  up  of  the  tropics  to  white 

•Reyond  THi-  Skyline.  ISv  Robert  Aitken.  New 
lork:    U.   W.    Uucb.sch.      121110.      $1.50. 

"Outcast  Manui-.^cti-rers.  /?v  Charles  For,!.  N'l  w 
York:    B.    W.    Dodge   &   Co.      linio.      $i.so. 


progress  on  the  Canal  Zone,  but  he  has 
not  neglected  the  dcscrii)tive  part  for  the 
expression  of  his  own  ojjinions.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  put  a  remarkably  large 
amount  of  information  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  this  volume,  and  has  treated  the 
vexed  questions  of  engineering  and  ad- 
ministration in  an  impartial  and  broad- 
minded  way.  There  is  no  better  book 
for  the  general  reader  who  wants  to 
know  just  what  is  being  done  in  Panama. 
As  the  author  says : 

" Tlic  T^xramiils  arc  another  wonder  of  the 
world,  which,  in  connnon  with  many  thonsands 
in  all  ages,  I  have  thought   it  worth  going  to 
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>cc — but  to  go  to  Culebra  is  as  if  one  were 
privileged  to  watch  tlie  building  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. Vet  how  few  go  to  the  Isthmus  on  pur- 
pose to  see  ihese  things,  and,  mirabile  dictu, 
iiow  few  Anieric'uT^ '" 


Literary  Notes 

.  ..  .Next  to  an  ignorant  doctor,  an  incompe- 
tent helmsman  is  the  most  dangerous  man  to  be 
met  with  in  our  every  day  lives.  Accidents  and 
fatalities  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  every 
person  who  put  his  hand  to  the  tiller  tirst  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  the  essentials  of  navi- 
gation. Amateurs  and  even  experts  will  find 
The  Sjiiall  Yacht,  by  Edwin  A.  Boardman 
(Little,'  Brown  &  Co.,  $2),  of  both  interest 
and  vahie.  Tlie  book  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred plates,  diagrams  and  plans. 

....The  lectures  on  practical  theology  of 
Principal  Oswald  Dykes,  for  many  years  the 
leader  of  Presbyterian  theological  education  in 
England,  arc  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Christian  Minister  and  His  Duties  (New 
York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 
There  arc  many  treatises  on  homiletics,  and  it 
is  a  diflicult  subject  on  which  to  say  anything 
fresh  and  important,  but  the  counsels  of  Prin- 
cipal Dykes  will  be  found  well  worth  attention, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of 
Christian  worship. 

....A  ponderous  volume,  suitable  for  the 
sedate  company  of  State  and  departmental  re- 
ports, has  been  issued  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  Governors,  containing  the  full 
prociedings  of  the  Conference  of  Governors 
at  the  White  House  in  May  of  last  year  upon 
the  Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  belated  issue  will 
be  of  much  service  except  to  decorate  the 
shelves  of  the  Governors  whose  observations 
it  reveals.  Fortunately,  tlie  prii.cipal  addresses 
many  of  them  highly  valuable,  were  published 
at  the  time  in  pamphlet  form  and  widely  cir- 
culated. 

Dr.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss's  The  Mission- 
ary Enterprise  is  well  described  in  its  sub- 
title, "A  Concise  History  of  Its  Objects,  Meth- 
ods and  Extension."  Works  of  this  sort  need 
rominually  to  be  rewritten,  since  in  no  (kpart- 
luent  of  human  activity  are  methods  changing 
more  rapidly  than  m  the  work  of  foreign  mis- 
^ionaries,  and  in  none  do  statements  of  fact  be- 
c()me  more  rapidly  out  of  date.  The  student 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  statesmanlike  presen 
tation  of  the  objects  for  which  the  most  pro- 
gressive mi.<5sionaries  are  working  and  the 
iiclhods  by  which  they  are  seeking  to  accom- 
plish them  (Fleming  H.  Revel!  Co.) 

.  ..  Dr.  William  Seaman  Bainbridge  has 
published  hi«  Irottiros  delivered  at  Chautauqua 
under  the  tii  :  Ai.v."  and  the  robust  good 

seu'ic  of  the  .idvicc  tluy  contain  makes 

the  book  a  sale  one  for  the  average  well-in- 
'eniioncd  but  su- ■  -••'•N-  amateur  in  medicine 
iiid  hygiene.     1;  with  the  babv.  in  the 

chapter  called      iJ.iw.i.     and   folKiws  the   man 
thru   the   working   day   to   "Twilight,"   endinc 


in  "Night,"  with  many  sensible  and  scientific 
suggestions  as  to  wise  avoidance  of. danger  and 
proper  physiological  ethics.  It  is  free  from 
any  trace  of  the  morbid  or  the  pessimistic — 
in  a  word  it  is  a  healthful  book  on  health. 
(Stokes.  $1.35) 


Pebbles 

It  is  all  right  in  books  for  a  girl  to  have  a 
lover  who  worships  her  from  afar,  but  outside 
of  books  she  wants  him  to  come  a  little  nearer. 
—Atchison  Globe. 

CORNELL    UNIVERSITY. 

(Advance  proofs  of  that  thoro,'  masterful  article, 
written  for  the  Dependent  by  that  authority.  Dr. 
Slashcm.) 

I  feel  that  I  have  done  a  good  day's  work. 
I  have  spent  eight  hours  in  Ithaca..  1  have 
studied  and  investigated  Cornell  University 
from  top  to  bottom ;  besides  1  have  put  five 
hours  on  my  accoimt  of  the  University  of 
Tombstone. 

'llie  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  Ithaca  was 
V. hen  I  was  about  to  alight  from  the  train. 
The  brakeman  swung  his  lantern  in  my  face. 
1  soon  came  to  realize  that  Cornell  is  vitally, 
radically  different  from  other  universities. 
Cornell  is  in  Ithaca.  On  the  contrary.  Princ- 
ton,  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  Michigan, 
are  not.  It  was  with  this  idea  firmly  in  mind 
that  I  set  to  work. 

Climbing  the  magnificent  hill,  the  campus 
touchingly  recalled  to  me  the  dear  old  cor- 
respondence college  I  attended  when  a  young 
youth.  On  the  campus  I  came  in  direct  contact 
with  the  students  of  Cornell.  I  overheard  the 
conversation  of  two.  As  I  watched  them,  one 
surveyed  me  critically.  I  judged  that  he  was 
.1  civil  engineer.  And  how  serious  minded  are 
ihese  young  men  of  Cornell  University.  For 
one  of  the  two  I  watched  asked  the  other, 
"Have  you  the  makings?"  I  did  not  catch 
the  answer  but  I  know  the  reply  was,  "Of 
course  I  have  in  me  the  makings  of  a  great 
man  !" 

.•\fter  this  glimpse  into  the  ambition  of  the 
student,  1  repaired  to  the  Hall  of  Humanities. 
There  the  esthetic  young  man  learns  to  get 
leaves  of  absence  every  three  weeks,  and  other 
fine  arts. 

Soon  afterward  I  met  a  Mr.  Hoy.  He  wears 
a  bland  smile  and  a  very  smart  waistcoat ;  and 
1  leally  consider  his  nose  one  of  the  very  finest 
features  on  the  campus.  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Hoy  informed  me  that  Cornell  had  the 
best  registrar  in  the  country.  I  asked  Mr. 
Hoy  about  the  University  Tank.  He  said 
something  about  two  members  of  '89  and  '94 
sharing  that  distinction. 

Now  I  may  sum  up  my  observations  by 
stating,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  Comell  is  Cornell.  This  statement 
1  make  knowing  that  it  will  be  considered  sen- 
sational. It  is  the  most  original  thing  that  has 
ever  been  printed  in  the  Dependent.  This  is 
enough  for  one  article.  I  have  written  it  in 
the  empty  lot  behind  the  .Agricultural  build- 
ings, in  order  to  get  as  much  college  atmos- 
phere as  possible  — r/ii-  Coinell  H'idozc. 
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What  Makes  a  Liberal   Edu- 
cation 

I.KT  ii.s  come  clown  to  common  sense. 

What  is  a  liberal  education?  It  can- 
ot  be  defined.  The  term  is  extensible 
nd  reducible.  Its  meaning  depends  on 
le  communily  and  the  age.  Going  thru 
Dllege  does  not  give  it ;  a  learned  man 
lay  lack  it. 

The  subject  is  suggested  by  President 
lliot's  surprising  proposal  to  put  on  a 
belt'  five  feet  long  some  twenty-five 
ooks  whose  careful  and  repeated  read- 
ig  will  give  a  man  a  liberal  education. 
Ve  have  read  the  list,  so  far  as  pub- 
ishcd,  and  it  has  its  merits  and  defects, 
s  all  such  numerous  lists  have.  They 
how  the  personal  equation.  In  each 
nK'-half  the  books  could  remain  unread 
nd  yet  a  man  have  a  liberal  education. 

For  a  moderately  liberal  education  a 
nan  must  be  able  fairly  to  ap])rehend 
he  current  history  of  the  world.  He 
hould  first  read  a  good  daily  paper.  He 
an  skip  all  that  does  not  make  history, 
he  accidents,  the  crimes,  the  society 
vents,  the  games  and  races,  the  actresses 
.nd  divorces ;  but  he  cannot  omit  the 
najor  events,  the  process  and  progress  of 
egislation,    the    movements    of     democ- 


racy, the  conflicts  u£  privilege,  the  di.=  - 
loveries  in  science,  the  inventions  in  the 
arts,  the  diplomacy  of  nations,  and  \hr 
general  advance  of  civilization.  l'<n 
these  ar^  the  things  that  a  man  of  liberal 
education  should  be  able  intelligently  V> 
understand.  These  things  are  of  ini- 
])()rtance  to  humanity,  and  to  have  them 
foreis^n  from  one's  education  leaves  it 
utterly  illiberal.  Therefore  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  not  a  book  for  the  shelf,  but 
a  broad  intelligent  journal  for  the  table 

Then  for  books.  It  is  impossible  to 
gain  a  fairly  liberal  education  without  the 
basis  for  an  understanding  of  these  cur- 
rent facts  of  hist'i-y.  and  this  requires 
the  reading  of  some  books.  What  are 
'he  imjiortant  books? 

l..argely  text-b0(ncs  or  com|)ends.  For 
example,  one  shoiiKl  have  read  and  fair- 
ly mastered  reasonably  full  treatises  con- 
taining the  latest  conclusions  in  the  chief 
sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  biology  and  astronomy,  so  that 
iie  may  be  able  to  gage  the  value  of  what 
he  reads  in  the  journals  and  magazines. 
He  will  keep  in  touch  with  new  discov- 
eries and  inventions.  He  will  be  a  man 
of  his  age,  for  liberal  education  is  the 
education  of  this  and  not  of  some  past 
age.  Equally  he  will  read  as  good  text- 
books as  he  can  find  in  sociology,  politi- 
cal economy  and  governments.  This 
will  re(|r,ire  reading  of  the  historv  of  the 
principal  nations,  or.  at  least,  of  a  gen- 
eral history  of  the  world.  He  must  have 
read  enough  on  the  history  of  religion 
to  distinguish  their  difTerences  and  their 
worth. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  value 
of  pure  literature  in  a  liberal  education. 
I'here  is  no  doubt  of  its  importance  to 
jMit  the  polish  on  an  education  which  is 
trulv  liberal,  that  is.  an  education  that 
will  fit  a  man  intelligently  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  able  to  guide  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  direct  the  policies  of 
his  community  or  his  nation.  Rut  pure 
literature  is  tiot  of  the  framework,  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  of  that  beauty  which  is  skin  deep.  It 
is  delightful  to  read  Chaucer  or  Dante, 
but  many  a  man  of  a  liberal  education 
has  read  neither.  Spenser's  "Faery 
Oneen"  is  nt^thing  less  than  luscious,  but 
not  one  highly  educated  man  in  a  hun- 
dred has  ever  read  it.      P.acon's  essays 
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UL-  would  have  every  man  read  who  has 
I  he  leisure  for  it,  but  he  can  also  do 
without  it.  The  long  lists  of  famous 
names  of  ancient  ancl  modern  limes  at- 
tract us  and  give  us  additional  "culture" 
if  we  have  time  for  them,  but  the  bulk 
of  them  are  not  essential  to  what  is  call- 
ed a  liberal  education.  You  cannot  call 
that  a  liberal  education  that  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bible,  because  our  Eng- 
lish thought  is  so  much  based  upon  it; 
and  we  suppose  we  ought  to  add  the 
Iliad,  the  (  )dyssey  and  the  Aeneid  for  a 
similar  but  less  weighty  reason,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  in  these  days  to  add  the 
works  of  any  other  classical  author,  un- 
less it  be  Plato's  "Apology"  and  "Crito"  ; 
not  even  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  older  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  prose,  Shakespeare — 
well  one  needs  to  have  read  his  plays 
twice  or  three  times,  to  be  fairly  intelli- 
gent, altho  President  Eliot's  list  does  not 
include  Shakespeare — perhaps  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  I'dble  and  Shakespeare  are 
already  in  possession  before  the  five-foot 
book  shelf  was  planned  for.  Eor  other 
poetry  one  can  get  an  he  really  needs 
for  a  fairly  liberal  education  within  the 
covers  of  two  or  three  volumes  which 
give  us  golden  treasuries  of  accepted 
verse.  And  as  for  prose,  the  "Specta- 
tor" and  the  whole  series  of  essays  and 
orations,  even  Lamb  and  JMacaulay  and 
Burke,  need  to  be  dusted  once  a  year  by 
the  careful  housewife.  We  are  too  busy 
with  the  essentials  of  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  today  to  trouble  ourselves  over- 
nnich  with  them. 

Is  this  iconoclastic?  Yes,  it  is,  and 
we  do  not  like  it  near  as  much  as  wc  be- 
lieve in  it.  Find  us,  if  you  can.  the  rare 
man,  who  has  not  to  work  his  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  keep  up  his  end  in 
the  world's  service,  and  who  has  time  to 
do  what  every  man  with  a  liberal  educa- 
tion longs  to  do.  if  he  adds  to  it  the  taste 
and  the  passion  for  what  is  beautiful  and 
fascinating  in  the  concinnities  of  chosen 
words,  and  what  is  noble  and  inspiring 
in  the  enthusiasms  of  brave  thoughts ; 
and  he  will  feed  bis  mind  and  soul  with 
the  fairest  jnupled  fruits  and  sweetest 
fra,grant  confections  of  the  ages;  and 
blessed  is  he  if  he  does  not  become  a 
sybarite  of  culture,  and  is  yet  able  to  use 
a  liberal  education  fur  the  only  purpose 
for  which  the  world  w'ill  ever  value  it. 


The   New   Fourth  of  July 

.At  a  first  glance  it  ap])ears  that  jul\ 
4  is  precisely  w  hat  it  was  when  that  state- 
liest of  Puritans,  John  Adams,  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence should  be  celebrated  with  guns. 
si)eech-making  and  all  conceival  le  ex 
];ressions  of  jny  to  the  end  of  time.  'rhi> 
sort  of  a  E(i!.th  has  become  an  Amer- 
ican instinct,  and  it  probably  can  never 
be  eradicated,  if  we  would.  The  phil- 
((SO])hy  of  this  sort  of  celebration  is  that 
we  had  rebelled  against  parental  tyranny. 
We  celebrated  a  boy's  success.  For  year- 
we  shook  our  fist  at  the  mother  country, 
and  in  a  truly  boyish  way  defied  her. 
(  )ur  institutions  were  brought  into  shapi 
mainly  in  this  spirit  of  revolt.  We  wouU! 
be  as  much  unlike  Britain  as  possible : 
no  nobility,  no  kings,  no  primogeniture  : 
everything  was  to  become  full  of  youth 
and  novelty. 

Hamilton  tried  to  stay  the  tide,  and 
failed  abruptly.  The  Federal  party, 
with  old  England  as  a  model,  was  so  com- 
jjletely  routed  that  it  disappeared  in 
1804.  H  Hamilton  had  not  been  shot 
he  would  have  passed  far  more  complete- 
ly out  of  our  national  record.  The  party 
with  the  Fourth  of  July  triumphed.  It 
was  right  and  best,  and  it  was  also  a 
good  thing  that  the  Fourth  got  into  our 
l)lood.  There  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  try  to  rejieat  old  Anglo-Saxon  so- 
cial ideas  here  in  America.  When  the\ 
came  from  Zealand  and  Jutland  to  r)rit- 
ain,  they  were  sharply  modified ;  the 
change  to  America  required  a  greater 
modification. 

So  it  was  that  boys  made  the  Xew 
World,  and  the  boyish  spirit  is  the  West- 
ward Ho  spirit.  Boys  like  noise;  let 
them  make  all  they  please.  As  long  as 
the  Fourth  of  July  makes  a  su|)remc 
roar  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  so 
long  is  the  United  States  still  young 
enough  to  hvU\  its  own ;  still  young 
enough  to  think  new  thoughts,  and  w  ith 
vitality  to  assert  itself.  Le,gislation  can- 
not stop  this  ebullition.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  the  incarnated  Fourth  of  July. 
Xoisy.  ebullient,  de-light-ed ;  his  high- 
est notion  of  a  school  includes  a  target 
and  a  gun.  He  wishes  every  American 
boy  ready  to  turn  in  and  whip  every  pos- 
"^ible  and  imaginary  invader. 

Tt  is  only  the   fringes  of  the   Fourth 
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that  make  tlic  trouble,  the  uneasy  prelimi- 
naries and  the  irrational  after-noise.  It 
is  the  exaggeration  and  not  the  boyish- 
ness of  the  day  that  has  become  intol- 
erable. Let  us  have  just  one  full  day 
of  racket,  and  bluster,  and  brag;  just 
one  twenty- four  hours  of  letting  loose 
from  every  thought  of  business  and  care, 
but  let  it  be  limited  to  that  spirit  and 
that  period.  It  is  asking  too  much  of 
our  nerves  to  endure  a  riot  that  has  emj)- 
(icd  itself  of  every  thought  of  pride  and 
patriotism.  Let  it  be  a  John  Adams  Day, 
when  even  President  and  Puritan  cut 
every  string  of  red  tape,  roll  on  the  turf 
and  kick  up  like  boyhood. 

This  does  not  mean  to  give  the  day  up 
to  boys  and  children,  but  to  be  boys  our- 
selves, all  together.  Let  the  day  retain 
the  universality  of  its  beginning,  when 
old  and  young  were  equally  interested. 
We  are  dropping  out  too  much  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  people's  day;  the  American 
civic  exploitation,  as  Thanksgiving  is  our 
American  religious  celebration.  We  shall 
still  need  one  great  School  Day  to  com- 
plete the  trio;  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  two — perhaps  Arbor  Day  will 
serve  for  the  schools — we  think  not. 

But  all  this  while  remember  that  the 
American  people  has  grown  in  senti- 
ment as  well  as  in  numbers,  has  out- 
grown its  planting,  and  must  kec|)  up 
witi;  its  evolution.  We  have  became 
more  than  a  free  nation ;  we  have  passed 
into  the  international  group  of  nations. 
Last  year  Springfield,  Mass.,  invited 
the  various  nations  that  aggregate  our 
jiopulation,  each  to  express  itself  separ- 
ately, as  well  as  jointly,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  l-'otu-th.  Twelve  peoples  re- 
sponded. They  came  in  huge  floats  up 
the  main  street :  the  Swedes  in  a  X'iking 
^liip ;  kilted  Highlanders  blowcd  bag- 
pipes; the  Irish  came  with  their  b'lrds. 
and  there  were  two  thousand  Greeks  ar- 
rayed in  classic  robes,  to  recall  Lycurgus, 
Socrates  and  Plato.  The  Italians  were 
glorious  witli  Galileo  and  none  the  less 
with  Marconi.  The  Chinese  barge  dis- 
I)laved  wonderful  ta]x>stries.  and  mer- 
chants from  .Krmenia  gorgeous  embroid 
n  ies.  There  were  black  men  as  well  as 
w  Iiite  men  :  but  every  one  placed  the 
Anierican  flag  dominant  and  sang  our 
national  songs. 

We  like  (his  conception  and  cxpansi< 
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of  the  Lourth,  and  recommend  it  to  the 
American  j^cople  everywhere.  It  cele- 
brates not  only  our  youth,  but  our  prog- 
ress. It  makes  happy  citizens  of  our 
adopted  sons  and  daughters ;  and  it  helps 
to  fuse  into  a  fine  brotherhood  the  di- 
verse elements  that  make  up  our  peo- 
ple. Better  than  all,  it  will  be  a  positive 
Fourth  of  July ;  creating  a  national  char- 
acter, in  which  we  shall  find  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  the  nations  which  have  con- 
tributed to  our  national  life.  Race  ideals 
will  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  each 
other,  and  race  antagonism  pass  out  of 
sight.  It  is  a  good  while  since  the  Fourth 
of  July  began  to  be  regularly  celebrated 
in  Fngland.  and  Germany,  and  France, 
and  even  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  in  fact,  everywhere 
about  the  globe.  Let  us  recognize  its 
internationalism  at  home. 


Dismissal  of  a  Trust  Suit 

Attornkv  -  (Jr.XKR ai.  Wickf.rsiiam's 
dismissal  of  the  suit  against  the  New 
York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  for  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
law  should  not  be  regarded  as  indicating 
a  reactionary  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
new  Administration.  The  truth  is  that 
this  suit  ought  not  to  have  been  under- 
taken. It  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts 
and  could  not  have  been  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully. We  venture  to  say  that  Mr. 
Wickersham  had  these  reasons  in  mind, 
altho  in  his  explanatory  statement  he 
imints  to  the  bill  enacted  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  promotion  of  the  merger 
which  the  Government  attacked,  and  to 
the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  which  restrains  flic  defend 
ant  company  from  holding  tn.llcy  lines 
in  that  State. 

If   consolidation    of    the    New    Haven 
with  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  a  violatioti 
of  the  Sherman   act  when  the  suit  was 
brought,  it  is  still  a  violation  of  that  act. 
even   if  accomplished   by   means  of    tin- 
new  holding  company  which  Massachu 
setts  has  created  by  law.  altho  the  con 
solidation  is  now  to  be  made  under  con 
ditions  providing  certain  safeguards  for 
public  interests.     .And  if  the  aniuisition 
and  use  of  city  and  >;ubnrb:ni  tr(^llo\   s\  s- 
Icms    bv    the    powirfui     steam    railro.nd 
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company  was  then  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  suit,  it  continues  to  be  so,  for  the  only 
trolley  properties  affected  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts decision  are  those  in  that  State 
which  the  New  Haven  Company  had 
bought.  It  owned  then,  and  still  owns,  a 
greater  mileage  of  trolleys  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  including  lines  which 
parallel  its  main  tracks  for  considerable 
distances.  Its  possession  and  use  of  these 
trolley  systems  are  not  affected  by  the 
decision  of  the  Massachusetts  court.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Government's  complaint 
that  this  possession  and  use  of  trol- 
leys constituted  an  unlawful  restraint 
of  commerce,  Mr.  Wickersham  says  he  is 
"convinced  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  merit  of  the  claim  when  the  suit  was 
begun,  there  is  not  now  any  such  elimina- 
tion of  competition  by  reason  of  such 
ownership  of  trolley  lines  as  would  jus- 
tify a  further  prosecution  of  the  action.'" 
But  the  Massachusetts  decision  does  not 
affect  elimination  of  competition  in  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn — and  we  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  some  of 
these  trolley  lines  and  of  the  service 
on  them  —  the  acquisition  of  trolleys 
by  the  New  Haven  Company  has 
been  beneficial,  rather  than  harmful,  to 
public  interests,  having  been  followed 
by  improvement  of  service,  no  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  transportation,  nor 
any  suppression  of  competition.  Wc 
have  never  been  able  to  see  any  warrant 
for  the  suit  in  the  trolley  holdings, 
whether  these  wire  in  Mas.sachusetts  or 
elsewhere. 

Nor  was  there  any  in  the  attempted  ac- 
(juisition  of  control  of  the  Boston  & 
.Maine,  for  that  company's  railway  sys- 
tem does  not  parallel  or  compete  with  the 
system  of  the  New  Haven  Company. 
One  lies  in  northern,  the  other  in  south- 
ern. New  England.  We  think  it  was  held 
by  competent  persons  familiar  with  the 
situation  that  combination  would  proba- 
bly improve  service  on  tlie  Boston  & 
Maine.  We  had  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  some  who  feared  that  the  great  power 
of  the  combined  corporations  would  he 
used  to  the  di      '  .   of  the  public  in 

politics  and   i   ^  lUu   there   was 

impending  no  new  suppression  of  com- 
pi'iilion  in  transportati<in.  It  may  h.  that 
such  >u|)pression  could  have  been   founil 


by  the  Government  in  the  New  Haven 
Company's  acquisition  of  the  steamboats 
plying  between  New  York  and  Boston 
and  intermediate  ports,  but  that  acquisi- 
tion was  not  made  one  of  the  grounds  of 
the  suit.  It  is  now  asserted  in  dispatches 
from  New  Haven  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany's officers  had  been  assured  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  its  connection  with  the 
steamboat  lines  would  not  be  attacked. 

As  we  have  said,  if  there  really  was  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  act  in  the  at- 
tempted— or.  possibly,  the  completed — 
acquisition  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
in  the  owning  of  trolley  systems,  it  was 
not  cured  by  the  Massachusetts  decision 
or  by  the  Massachusetts  Holding  Com- 
pany act.  W^e  observe  that  District-At- 
torney French,  who  brought  the  suit  at 
the  instance  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, said  three  days  before  it  was  dis- 
missed : 

"The  passage  of  the  Holding  Company  bill 
does  not  improve  matters  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree regarding  the  Government  suit.  There 
still  remains  the  offense  against  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  act.  It  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Ciovernmcnt  to  obtain  a  restraining  or- 
der or  injunction  against  the  action  of  the 
Holding  Company  bill." 

The  Government  did  not  take  this 
course,  evidently  because  it  realized  that 
it  had  no  case.  It  retnains  to  be  said  that 
the  merger  is  to  be  made  under  wise 
restrictions.  The  holding  company  may 
acquire  the  Boston  &  Maine  stock,  and 
may  sell  it  to  the  New  Haven  Company, 
i)ut  only  with  the  c«»nsent  of  the  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Legislature,  and  only  with  such 
consent  may  it  thereafter  be  sold  by  the 
Xew  Haven  Company.  Moreover, 
Massachusetts  may.  by  act  of  the  I-egis- 
lature.  upi^n  one  year*;"-  notice,  buy  for 
itself  the  holding  company's  stock.  Ii 
is  the  purpose  of  the  new  law  to  promote 
the  projected  consolidation,  but  under 
conditions  which  will  preserve  for  the 
.State  supervisory  control.  This  holding 
company  differs  widely  from  the  one  or- 
ganized inider  a  general  law  of  New  Jer- 
>ey  to  hold  the  stock  of  two  great  paral- 
lel and  competing  railroads  in  the  North 
west,  as  the  conditions  which  the  Gov- 
ernment attacked  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities suit  differed  from  those  which 
were  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
later  suit  which  the  Government  has  di< 
missed. 
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Bishop  McFaul's  Outbreak 

Officially,  the  clergfv  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Church  arc  the  foes  of 
the  American  system  of  jjuhlic  schools, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
and  equally  of  the  great  Eastern  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  but  unofficially  the 
laity  endorse  and  sup])()rt  them.  Wher- 
ever possible  the  parish  priest  is  required 
to  provide  a  parochial  school ;  to  have  one 
is  the  condition  of  being  a  permanent  rec- 
tor. It  is  charged  as  an  offense  against 
this  age  that  it  would  take  from  the 
Catholic  Church  its  duty  to  teach  the 
youth  and  would  pass  it  over  to  the  civil 
state  and  subject  it  to  a  secular  power. 
Therefore  parents  are  urged  and  even 
commanded  to  place  their  offspring  thru 
the  whole  period  of  childhood  in  parcj- 
chial  or  other  Catholic  schools,  under  risk 
of  a  merely  secular  education  which  be- 
comes irreligious  and  impious.  .Accord- 
ingly parents  are  forbidden  to  send  their 
children  to  a  public  school  except  where 
there  is  no  Catholic  school  in  which  they 
can  be  taught,  and  then  only  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishop.  Under  such  rules 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Church  press 
to  magnify  the  dangers,  and  there  is 
great  temptation  for  bishops  and  editors 
to  vilify  the  public  schools  and  all  our 
leading  colleges  and  universities  as 
"godless"  and  therefore  immoral. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  and  perni- 
cious offenders  in  this  way  is  Bishop  Mc- 
Faul,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  His  last  attack 
made  in  an  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  in 
this  city,  is  attracting  much  attention  and 
not  a  little  indignation.  TTe-declared  that 
"Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  are  under- 
mining the  faith  and  injuring  the  moral- 
ity of  their  students" : 

"If  people  knew  the  rascalities,  the  immorali- 
ties, and  tlie  disrespect  for  female  virtue  rife 
within  their  walls,  they  would  be  horrified.  Tf 
parents  send  their  boys  to  institutions  the  pro- 
fessors of  which  teach  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolute  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  they  can  have  little  regard  for 
them. 

"1  have  known  .sad  things  among  the  people 
who  are  filled  with  the  fanatic  and  lunatic  iW- 
>ire  to  get  into  society.  1  have  known  a  girl, 
the  daughter  of  good  Irish  parents,  who  re- 
fused to  h.ivc  her  child  bapti/cd  liecause  she 
tliought  it  would  injuic  her  social  ambitions. 
It  is  the  same  social  ambition  which  drives 
uuMi  to  send  their  sons  to  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
rriucctou," 


After  this  address  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Bishop 
McFauI. 

Parents  know  the  severity  with  which 
ihey  are  attacked  by  prelates  like  Bishop 
.McFaul  for  sending  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  non-Catholic  schools,  par- 
ticularly the  higher  schools.  The  reason 
always  attributed  is  that  parents  want  to 
get  social  recognition.  The  idea  that 
Catholic  schools  are  inferior  and  that 
wise  parents  prefer  Harvard  to  Villanova 
for  sound  educational  reasons,  they  v^ill 
not  admit.  Yet  at  the  Milwaukee  Con- 
vention of  Catholic  Education  two  papers 
were  read  which  stunned  the  assembly  by 
indubitable  statistical  proof  of  the  incom- 
petence of  Catholic  colleges;  and  espe- 
cially was  it  understood  by  the  meeting 
that  Jesuit  colleges  were  meant  above  all 
others.  These  papers  were  written  by 
men  who  had  for  years  been  examining 
the  A.  B.'s  and  other  alumni  of  Catholic 
colleges,  and  had  found  in  them  a  sad 
poverty  of  either  scholarship  or  mental- 
ity. We  have  seen  as  yet  no  answer  to 
these  two  papers. 

And  as  to  morals.  In  every  large  con- 
course of  young  men  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  drunkenness  and  looseness  of  life. 
But  we  declare  that  at  the  three  institu- 
tions attacked  by  Bishop  McFaul  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  students  and  the 
average  of  decency  are  high  and  not  low, 
quite  as  high  as  in  any  community  edu- 
cated in  religious  schools.  We  wonder 
if  the  bishop  has  ever  listened  to  experi- 
enced priests  commenting  on  the  number 
of  infidels  and  drunkards  that  issue  from 
Catholic  colleges.  Let  him  count  the 
drunken  and  immoral  students  at  Yale, 
Princeton  and  Harvard  ;  and  then  at  an\ 
three  of  the  largest  Catholic  colleges  ho 
may  select,  and  if  in  proportion  to  num 
her  the  former  three  arc  worse  than  the 
latter  it  will  surprise  more  than  one  priest 
whose  experience  has  made  him  familiar 
with  this  province  of  life. 

Mind,  we  do  not  mean  that  Holy 
Cross,  Allegany  and  Notre  Dame  arc 
hotbeds  of  infidelity  and  vice,  very  far 
from  it ;  neither  are  Yale,  Princeton  and 
Harvard.  We  sim]ilv  mean  that  thev 
cannot  be  set  up  by  pulling  down  the  uni- 
versities attacked  by  the  bishop.  W^e  are 
well  aware  that  Qood  morals  and  c;v)od  re- 
ligion are  taught  and  practised  in  them. 
r>ut  it  is  Bishop  McFaul  who  has  shame- 
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fully  and  shamelessly  libeled  these  three 
universities  by  name,  and  done  it  slander- 
ously as  a  part  of  that  bulldozing  and  ter- 
rorism which  are  applied  to  parents,  and 
which  have  had  a  partial,  but  far  from 
complete,  success. 

Let  us  add  that  not  Bishop  Mcl""aul 
alone,  but  a  number  of  other  gullible 
writers  who  ought  to  know  better,  seem 
to  have  found  their  spluttering  ammuni- 
tion in  a  series  of  three  ridiculous  arti- 
cles by  a  writer  in  The  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  He  claims  to  have  gone  in 
and  out  of  the  doors  of  a  dozen  univer- 
sities, heard  lectures,  been  special  stu- 
dent, interviewed  professors,  and  has 
gathered  a  hodge-podge  of  sensationalism 
in  a  most  unintelligent  way.  He  hears 
the  merest  commonplaces,  such  as  that 
moral  standards  change,  that  the  belief 
in  evolution  is  prevalent,  that  higher 
criticism  is  rampant,  that  polygamy 
has  been  a  valid  form  of  marriage,  that 
combined  housekeeping  is  approved  in 
crowded  cities,  and  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  colleges  condemn  the 
family  system  and  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, that  the  JJible  is  rejected  and  the 
existence  of  God  denied,  and  all  possible 
radicalism  is  taught  to  impressible  youth. 
This  is  the  miserable  Bake  far  nicntc 
which  such  men  as  Bishop  AIcFaul  swal- 
low. We  observe  that  the  Catholic  news- 
paper edited  by  Mr.  Desmond  just  laughs 
at  him. 

Literature  and  Journalism 

Tjiis  was  the  subject  on  which  Lord 
Morley  was  asked  to  address  the  great 
Press  Conference  in  London  the  other 
day,  and  his  address  will  be  the  occasion 
for  many  editorial  utterances,  to  which 
number  we  may  add  one. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ji>urnalist.s.  and 
.ill  sorti.  of  editorial  writings,  the  most 
.serious  and  iiUelligeiit.  and  the  most  ig 
norant  and  vapid  :  but  Lord  Morley  was 
right  in  considering  only  the  former  as 
worth  the  discussing.  He  told  a  great 
inith  when  he  said  that  "the  foundation 
of  style"  for  the  journalist  especially 
"is  a  full  knowledge  of  matter."  This 
is  a  very  >imple  statement,  and  yet  it  is 
almost  jiaradoxieal.  tiial  the  foundation 
of  style  is  n.;t  style  at  all.  but  the  con- 
tents f)f  the  writing,  the  thought  and 
substance  of  it,  consisting  solely  of  "full 


knowledge."  In  full  knowledge  there  is 
no  beating  about,  no  obscurity  of  thought 
because  no  uncertainty  of  thought.  T 
believed;  therefore  have  I  spoken." 

Lord  Morley's  second  rule  for  journal- 
ists and  other  writers  is  equally  com- 
monplace and  true,  that  "the  simple,  the 
direct,  is  what  every  one  of  us  ought 
to  aim  at,  and  every  one  of  us  can,  if  we 
take  proper  trouble,  attain  to."  To  say 
what  we  have  to  say  in  the  shortest, 
plainest,  most  compact  way  possible,  is 
the  essence  of  effectiveness  ;  and  journal- 
ism is  a  fine  school  to  learn  this  literature 
in.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  writer  may 
not  at  times  make  a  gay  play  of  his  writ- 
ing in  a  holiday  sort  of  wildwood 
gipsying,  l)ut  the  main  business  of  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  of  journalism,  is 
to  teach  and  influence  the  reader.  That 
is  what  makes  it  worth  while ;  just  as  the 
Congress  which  does  things  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  playhouse. 

If  we  were  to  supplement  or  interpret 
Lord  Morley's  teaching,  it  would  be  to 
say  that  the  aim  and  task  of  writing 
journalistic  literature  is  to  present  to  the 
reader  well  digested  views  and  opinions 
on  as  many  current  and  important  sub- 
jects as  possible,  to  support  them  with 
the  best  arguments  possible,  and  to  do 
it  all  in  the  sharpest,  most  incisive  way 
possible.  The  writer's  business  is  to 
convince  and  influence,  and  this  does  not 
require  rhetorical  flowers,  but  logical 
force.  It  is  important  to  be  so  confident 
of  one's  opinion,  based  on  ethicnl  or  so'ial 
reasons,  that  one  can  speak  with  the  pos- 
itivcness  and  emphasis  of  conviction.  In 
these  days  it  is  the  weight  of  the  bolt 
that  tells,  not  the  sputtering  of  fireworks. 
just  as  the  old  florid  oratory  Ins  gone 
so  the  stately  and  stilted  formalities  of 
!iler;ittM-e  have  given  place  to  a  stvle 
which  knows  no  furbelows  and  obcvs  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Lord  Morley  and  so 
well  practised  by  him. 


How  to   Keep  a  Scrap- Book 

Ond  of  our  readers  writes  to  inquire 
the  best  way  to  keep  a  scrap-book.  It  is 
a  luckv  accident  that  the  letter  was  sent 
to  us  instead  of  in  somebodv  else  because 
this  is  one  of  the  thin-^s  that  wc  think 
ue  know,  and  we  know  wc  think  thai 
most  peopl(>  (1(1  uoi:  at  least  wc  can  give 
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OLir  correspondent  the  tliree  fundamental 
|)rincip]cs  of  scrap-bookkecpinf^  and  let 
liini  apply  ihein  to  his  own  needs,  then  if 
the  system  does  not  work  it  is  not  our 
fault.  As  the  professor  of  chemistry  is 
accustomed  to  say  to  his  class,  "Gentle- 
men, the  experiment  ha^  failed,  hut  the 
principle  remains  the  same." 

The  prunary  requisites  of  a  useful  sys- 
leni  of  scrap-keepin<4'  are,  first,  celerity  ; 
second,  mobility;  third,  classification 
by  subjects.  The  scrap-book  in  any 
form  is  practically  ruled  out  of  consider- 
ation by  all  three  rules,  for  it  requires 
some  bother  to  paste  clippings  in  a  scrap- 
book  even  if  ready  gummed,  and  still 
more  to  take  them  out  for  rearrangement, 
and  it  separates  the  clippings  from  all 
matter  in  other  forms  bearing  on  the 
same  subject.  Ihe  data  that  one  col- 
lects in  the  course  of  weeks  or  years  for 
some  article  or  lecture  come  in  all  forms, 
pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  newspaper 
clippings,  letters,  notes  and  perhaps 
maps,  diagrams  and  pictures.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  these  be 
brought  together.  To  keep  them  in  dif- 
ferent places  because  they  happen  to  be 
in  various  shapes  is  like  classifying  a 
library  by  putting  the  octavos  in  one  case 
and  the  duodecimos  in  another,  or  ar- 
ranging them  according  to  the  color  of 
their  binding.  With  books,  in  fact,  it  does 
not  so  much  matter,  for  few  of  us  are 
blest  with  such  a  large  number  of  them 
that  we  cannot  find  the  one  we  want  in 
the  dark,  but  scraps  and  clippings  are 
more  numerous,  more  fugitive  and  more 
valuable  than  books.  A  book  that  is  lost 
can  usually  be  replaced  for  a  dollar  or 
so,  but  an  item  you  cut  from  an  unknown 
newspaper  or  a  note  you  jotted  down 
()  la  Pope  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  may 
be  worth  much  more  to  you  and  is  irre- 
coverable. Formerly  librarians  in  large 
libraries  used  to  despise  pamplilots,  while 
clippings  were  altogether  beneath  their 
notice.  Nowadays  they  no  longer  de- 
spise pamphlets,  they  merely  hate  them, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  take  notice  of 
clippings.  The  extension  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  pays 
particular  attention  to  supplying  the 
Ivceums  of  the  Slate  with  material  for 
their  debates  on  current  topics,  scuds  out 
for  this  purpose  chiefly  bundles  of  news- 
paper clippings  and  magazine  articles  on 
lioth   sides   of  a  question.     One  of  the 


most  valuable  of  the  assets  of  a  large 
daily  is  its  "morgue,"  which,  starting  as 
a  repository  for  obituar)'  material  col- 
lected in  advance  of  the  occasion  for  its 
use,  has  become  an  elaborate  clipping  bu-. 
reau  in  constant  requisiii(jn.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  the  morgue  contains  the 
live  matter  and  the  library  the  dead. 

r)ne  rarely  knows  in  advance  just  win 
he  is  collecting  aK-ng  a  cirtain  line  ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  instinct  lik.'  that  of  a  squirrel 
gathering  nuts  for  v  inter.  It  ma\'  turn 
out  a  song  and  it  mav  turn  out  a  sermon 
The  mind  and  the  "scraij-book"  should 
develop  together,  expintling,  ramifying 
arid  rearranging,  until  some  day  come- 
the  occasion  or  the  central  thouglit,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  material  arrives  at  its 
conscious  reason  for  c  cistence.  Mobihza- 
tion  and  segregation  must  be  continuous 
processes,  and  that  is  why  we  oljject  to 
such  a  scattering  of  forces  as  is  involved 
in  the  system  used  by  many  persons 
whom  we  otherwise  respect,  those  who 
keep  their  notes  in  a  card  index,  letters 
in  letter  files,  clippings  in  scrap-books  and 
pamphlets  in  boxes. 

The  best  way  of  keeping  together  all 
the  material  on  a  given  subject,  "printed 
or  written  or  partly  printed  and  partlv 
written,"  as  the  lawyers  say,  is  to  put  it 
in  manila  envelopes  and  these  in  a  verti- 
cal letter  file.  The  envelopes  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  typewriter  paper 
unfolded,  that  is,  abort  9  by  11^  inches. 
Some  will  prefer  the  folders  without  sides, 
such  as  are  generally  used  in  filing  let- 
ters, instead  of  envelopes,  as  being  a  lit- 
tle easier  of  access.  If  clippings  alone 
are  filed  a  long  envelope,  about  4  by  g^ 
inches,  holding  a  column,  is  more  con- 
venient. The  vertical  filing  cases  may  bo 
obtained  in  sections  and  expanded  as  de- 
sired. Or  you  can  make  your  own  box  to 
fit  the  envelopes  and  get  sonx"  kind  friend 
to  pyrograph  or  carve  it  with  your 
book-plate.  The  envelopes  may  he  saved 
from  the  mails  fast  enough  if  you  do  not 
care  to  buy  them. 

The  best  system  of  classification  and 
arrangement  for  most  neoplc  is  none  at 
all.  When  you  cut  a  naragraph  from  a 
paper  or  copy  a  quotation  or  ucite  a  ref- 
erence or  invent  an  epigram,  run  your 
hand  along  the  top  of  the  envelopes,  read- 
ing their  contents  until  you  instinctively 
find  the  one  where  it  belongs,  drop  it  in 
and  write  the  title  or  kev-word  of  it  on 
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the  envelope.  If  it  docs  not  seem  to  be 
irresistibly  attracted  by  any  of  the  exist- 
ing envelopes,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it 
one  of  its  own  and  it  will  not  long  remain 
lonely.  Hundreds  of  enveloi)es  and  thou- 
sands of  scraps  can  be  kept  accessible  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  only  points  to 
be  observed  are  to  list  every  item,  how- 
ever small,  on  the  envelope  unless  already 
covered  by  a  title  there,  and  to  scratch  it 
out  when  you  remove  it.  A  clipping  on 
divorces  in  France  would  be  safely  lost 
in  an  envelope  marked  "Sociology,  con- 
tinued," but  if  it  is  in  an  envelope  with 
"Divorces  in  brance"  written  on  it  yuu 
can  find  it  no  matter  what  its  companions 
may  be.  When  you  get  hold,  no  matter 
how,  of  a  good  story,  illustrating,  say, 
partisanship  in  politics,  do  not  put  it  into 
an  envelope  marked  "Humorous  III," 
but  in  one  containing  some  other  political 
material,  however  serious,  and  scribble 
"Party  Politics  (Anecdote)"  on  the  out- 
side ;  then  when  you  are  called  upon  sud- 
denly for  a  toast,  as  you  usually  are,  there 
are  the  story  and  its  point  side  by  side. 

If  you  insist  on  having  a  system  of 
classilication,  a  framework  for  all  future 
accuniuhilions,  get  the  abridged  edition  of 
the  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  and 
install  a  set  of  ten  or  a  hundred  enve- 
lopes, with  these  numlxrs,  which  will 
probably  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  your 
public  library.  This  will  take  the  place 
of  a  card  index.  The  alj)liabctical  sys- 
tem of  classification  is  the  poorest  of  all. 
You  never  can  remember  whether  the 
statistics  of  liquor  licenses  in  Maine  are 
under  P.  T  or  S. 

When  you  see  an  article  in  a  magazine 
that  you  want  to  keep,  tear  it  right  out ; 
that,  is  if  the  magazine  belongs  to  vou. 
The  only  exception  t(3  this  rule  is  Tin-: 
iNDEPKN'nr.NT,  wliicli  for  obvious  reasons 
should  always  be  kept  intact  and  bound 
every  half  year.  lUu  you  cannot  keep  ev- 
ery magazine,  and  you  would  not  remem- 
ber the  article  you  saved  it  for  if  you 
did,  so  put  it  in  the  envelope  before  you 
lay  it  down.  When  an  editor  who  really 
deserves  the  name  of  enterprising  ap- 
pears on  earth  he  will  publish  his  maga- 
zine in  such  a  form  that  by  cittting  a 
thread  at  the  back  it  will  fall  ajiart  into 
sections,  each  of  a  single  article,  marked 
with  a  Dewey  ntmiher  and  ready  to  be 
filed  with  oiIuTS  on  tl-c  v-nnc  \np\r  in  n 
binding  or  box. 


Ul  course,  if  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  keep  a  scrap-book,  or  if  you  have  a 
private  secretary  or  a  large  family  of 
unusually  careful  and  helpful  children, 
you  can  work  out  your  own  system  ol 
classification  and  index  and  cross  index 
ad  libitum.  But  unless  you  have  the 
stamina  to  keep  up  a  diary  do  not  under- 
take a  card  index, 

We  do  not  say  that  the  old-fashioned 
s,.raj)-book  has  not  its  uses.  Vou  will 
hud  it  convenient,  for  example,  to  keep 
one.  as  handsomely  bound  as  you  please 
as  a  sort  of  family  record,  for  such 
kindly  references  as  it  has  pleased  the 
press  from  time  to  time  to  bestow  on  you 
and  yours.  You  may  put  into  it  the 
praise  your  book  or  your  speech  received, 
the  biographical  sketches  of  yourself,  the 
banquets  you  have  attended,  and  all  such 
memorabilia,  for  the  purpose  of  cheering 
your  declinmg  years  and  of  handing  it 
down  to  posterity,  for  you  may  be  sure 
that  your  grandchildren  will  pore  over 
it  as  frequently  and  lovingly  as  you  do 
over  vour  grandfather's  letter  book. 


Protectionist 
Democrats 


W  hen  the  taritY  bill  is  per- 
fected and  passed  neither 
paay  will  have  the  right 
lo  put  the  blame  of  it  on  the  other.  Both 
have  joined  in  higher  protection,  lake 
the  votes  on  iron  ore,  which  ought  to  re- 
main free,  as  the  House  bill  put  it,  anil 
as  it  would  have  remained  if  eighteen 
Democrats,  mostly  Southerners,  had  not 
joined  with  too  many  Republicans  to 
form  a  majority  fixing  a  duty  of  25  cents 
a  ton.  So  with  lumber.  The  House  bill 
reduced  the  duty  from  $2  to  $1  a  thou- 
sand, and  so  it  would  have  remained  in 
the  Senate  if  twelve  Democrats  had  not 
voted  for  the  higher  duty.  H  those 
twelve  Democrats  had  followed  their 
platform  the  vote  would  have  stood  40  to 
^^^<  for  the  lower  duty.  There  had  been 
a  previous  amendment  offered  making 
lumber  free,  as  it  should  be,  and  if  the 
seventeen  Democrats  who  voted  against 
free  lumber  had  obeyed  their  part\ 
pledges  it  would  have  been  adopted  by 
a  vote  o\  42  to  39.  It  is  just  so  all  thru 
the  schedules.  In  every  case  the  liberal 
Rcpul)licans.  who  wish  to  foll<iw  their 
own  platform  and  reduce  the  tariflF.  are 
•  lefeated  because  the  standpatters  can 
rount  on  enough  recusant  Democrats  lo 
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heat  tlicni  011  llu-  \<)U\  WIk-u  the  next 
election  comes,  there  will  be  great  con- 
fusion. It  is  time  that  we  had  a  fresh 
alignment  of  ])arties,  so  that  the  voter 
may  know  what  he  is  voting  for. 

,^  ,  Ciovcrnor  Hoke  Smith's 
Governor  Hoke  f^^^.^^.^.,,  .^^ssage  to  the 
Smiths  Farewell  (;eorgia  Legislature  was 
worthy  of  him.  During  his  camjjaign 
fo/  Governor  it  was  a  chief  charge 
against  him  that  as  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Cabinet  he  had  given 
some  minor  appointments  to  negroes 
which  might  have  been  held  by  white 
men  and  women.  He  countered  success- 
fully by  urging  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  wdiich  would  shut  out 
negro  voters,  and  as  Governor  he  car- 
ried it  thru.  Rut  the  people  would  not 
re-elect  him.  They  chose  as  his  successor 
a  man  whom  he  had  removed  from  office. 
In  his  farewell  message  Governor  Hoke 
Smith  boasts  of  this  accomplishment  of 
the  amendment,  and  says  the  new  provis- 
ion "will  protect  even  the  smnllest  com- 
munity from  those  who,  unable  to  con- 
trol themselves,  are  utterly  unfit  to  vot^ 
on  the  rights  of  others."  P.ut  he  is  deter- 
mined that  neerocs  shall  remain  unfit  to 
vote,  for  he  says  : 

"The  future  of  our  State  requires  that  there 
shall  be  no  illiteracy  ainong  our  white  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  mean  any  unkindncss  to  the 
negro  child  by  this  discrimination,  hut  I  don't 
believe  that  instruction  from  books,  except  of 
a  simple  character,  is  of  any  benefit  to  a  con 
sidorablc  portion  of  them.  Education  should 
lit  for  life  with  a  view  to  the  character  and 
possibilities  of  the  children.  The  diflfercnce 
between  the  races  should  he  recognised  by  the 
county  school  commissioners,  and  they  should 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  maud- 
lin criticisms  that  may  come  upon  them  from 
certain  classes  of  would-be  pliilanthropists  of 
other  sections  who  don't  imderstand  the  true 
nature  of  tlie  negro  or  the  true  relations  of  the 
races." 

His  plan,  which  he  would  enforce  on  the 
school  commissioners,  is  that  it  is  best 
tlu.t  the  negroes  be  illiterate ;  for  the 
.State  constitution  says  that  the  illiterate 
shall  not  vote,  and  by  keeping  them  illit- 
erate they  will  be  kept  from  voting.  So 
long  as  such  a  policy  is  brutally  support 
ed.  "philanthropists  of  other  sections" 
cannot  (\o  too  much  to  extend  the  nrivi- 
lege  of  educati(Mi  to  those  to  whom  the 
State    denies    it.      But    we    hope    better 


things  from  better  men  in  Georgia.  Hoke 
Smith  is  no  longer  Governor. 
J* 

...       ,    The  town  of  Petersham, 
An  Agricultural     ,»  ..1       r:     *    • 

T^.  ^  „  ,      ,       Mass.,   was  the  first   m 
High  School        XT         I-      1       1   t         i   I 
^  New   ivngland  to  estab- 

lish an  Agricultural  High  School.  The 
land  and  the  building  were  the  donations 
of  half  a  dozen  leading  citizens,  including 
about  ten  acres  of  land  and  a  school 
bnlding  of  stone  costing  about  twenty 
I'lousand  dollars.  The  movement  was 
fostered  by  recent  legislation  which  en- 
courages high  schools  in  the  smaller 
towns,  remote  from  high  school  centers. 
Harvard  has  stimulated  action  of  this 
sort  by  giving  prominence  to  industrial 
education  in  agriculture  trades  and  home 
art.  There  was  no  opposition  on  the  part 
of  school  authorities,  but  a  good  deal  of 
favorable  co-operation.  .So  far  as  we 
know  this  has  been  the  history  of  nearly 
every  movement  of  this  sort.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  1905  spoke  the  conviction  of  the 
whole  body  apparently,  when  he  said  that 
it  was  "high  time  that  all  our  rural 
schools  turn  their  attention  to  scientific 
agriculture."  The  courses  of  study  at 
the  IVtersham  school  make  provision  not 
(  uly  for  horticulture,  forestry  and  gen- 
eral agriculture,  but  for  history,  language 
and  mathematics.  The  course  includes: 
( i)  '\\\e  wild  flowers,  birds  and  animals, 
and  their  habits.  (2)  The  rocks,  includ- 
ing their  chemical  composition  and  how 
they  are  made  over  into  soil.  (3)  The 
kinds  of  soil,  the  crops  best  suited  to 
each,  and  best  methods  of  cultivating. 
(4)  How  to  raise  the  best  hay  crop,  and 
the  right  sort  of  culture  to  be  given  all 
the  common  standard  crops.  (5)  How- 
to  raise  and  care  for  small  fruits  and 
orchard  fruits,  and  how  to  prepare  them 
for  market.  (l^)  How  to  conduct  a 
market  garden  business,  including  the 
working  of  glass  houses.  (7)  Injurious 
in.sccts  and  harmful  fungi,  and  how  to 
manage  them.  (8)  The  principles  of 
forestry  and  landscape  gardening — how 
to  lay  out  a  handsome  home,  (g)  The 
care  of  domestic  animals,  poultrv  and 
bees.  (10)  How  to  manage  a  dairy,  and 
the  culinary  department  of  home.  ( 1 1 ") 
The  use  of  common  tools,  such  as  saw 
and  plane  and  chi.scj.    (]2)  The  practical 
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nianai(ciiKHt  oi  modtrn  machinery,  in- 
cluding engines  for  farm  work.  The 
working  of  the  school  is  so  entirely  satis- 
factory that  the  experiment  is  likely  to 
be  repealed  in  adjacent  towns.  It  means 
a  new  character  for  American  ])upils  and 
a  now  sort  of  .American  home,  when  our 
school  life  and  school  work  are  devoted 
to  making  character  and  making  homes. 

In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  civil  officials  in- 
sist— no  doubt  under  orders — in  register 
ing  the  names  of  newly  born  children  in 
German.  Lately  a  young  father,  livinjj 
near  Colmar,  gave  as  the  name  of  his 
young  son  Jules  Louis.  The  register, 
however,  wished  to  record  Julius  Lud- 
wig,  but  the  father  protested  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  chief  local  authority.  His 
answer  insisted  on  the  German  form  of 
the  names.  Dissatisfied  and  remember- 
ing that  the  second  son  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  therefore  the  grandson  of  the 
Lmperor,  was  named  Louis,  he  wrote 
asking  for  information  to  the  royal  au- 
thorities at  Potsdam.    The  answer  reads  : 

"We  assure  you  that  the  second  son  of  His 
Imperial  and  Royal  Highness,  the  Crown 
Prince,  is  named  Louis  Ferdinand  Victor  Ed- 
ward Adalbert  Michael  Hubert." 

Should  by  any  chance  this  L.  ¥.  V'.,  etc., 
ascend  the  throne,  he  would  bear  a  name 
Louis,  which  the  officials  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine refuse  to  recognize. 

13uty  of  teaching  and  danger  of  flirt- 
ing remain  just  the  same  as  they  were 
before  a  C  hinese  "convert"  murdered  a 
young  woman  in  this  citv.  There  re- 
mains the  same  duty  to  educate  and  help 
the  Chinese  stranger  in  our  gates  that 
there  always  was,  and  churches  shoidd 
do  no  less.  But  this  girl  was  no  uiis- 
sionary.  and  ha<l  no  part  in  the  regular 
nnrmnl  missionary  work  of  the  churches. 
Making  love  is  not  mission  work,  which 
should  be  conducted  in  churches  or  mis- 
sion halls,  rmd  publicly,  and  with  all  due 
discretion.  It  does  not  follow  thai  all 
Chinese  are  bad  because  some  are  hypo- 
crites or  luurdcrcrs  :  neither  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  ;dl  mission  workers,  even 
women,  arc  like  this  poor,  sentimental 
girl. 

We  would  lay  the  sweetest  of  f1<-vwers 
on  the  f^rnve  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewctt.  wi'.o 
died    last    Thursday   of   j.aralvsis.      She 


was  the  author  of  the  simplest,  sweetest 
stories  and  descriptions  of  New  England 
life  based  on  her  close  study  of  "Deep- 
haven"  life  in  her  native  town  of  South 
Berwick  and  York  County.  Me.,  and  the 
neighboring  Eastern  coasts.  Her  char- 
acter was  as  beautiful  as  her  person  was 
attractive.  She  was  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage and  seriously  injured  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  this  had  put  an  end  to  the 
sv.ccession  of  tales  which  we  had  learned 
to  expect  and  desire  from  her. 

It  is  the  baby,  the  Queen's  baby  gir! 
Jidiana,  who  is  responsible  for  the  sur- 
prising defeat  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
Dutch  elections.  They  say  that  the  vic- 
tory of  reactionary  forces  is  due  to  the 
recent  outbreak  of  intense  loyalty  to  the 
House  of  Orange  following  the  birth  of 
the  princess.  Previously  there  have  been 
a  dozen  Socialists  in  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber, but  at  this  general  election  not  one 
has  been  returned,  and  only  three  are  eli- 
gible for  the  second  ballots.  Thus  a  little 
child  leads  them. 

Jit 

A  few  days  ago  business  i(jok  a  inan 
we  know  from  New  York  traveling  on  a 
Southern  railway.  There  was  report  of 
disturbance  in  the  Jim  Crow  car.  and  in 
an  instant  every  other  man  but  one  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  that  one 
opened  his  satchel  and  took  one  out.  Our 
informant  was  the  onlv  man  of  the 
thirty  who  did  not  travel  loaded.  In  thi 
State  probably  not  one  man  in  the  car 
woidd  have  had  a  pistol. 

J* 

It  is  not  a  bad  proposition  embodied  in 
an  amendment  to  the  Payne  tariff  bill 
proposed  by  Congressman  Sisson.  that  a 
tax  of  two  d<illars  be  put  on  all  deadly 
weapons,  such  as  pistols,  dirks,  bowie- 
knives,  sword-canes,  stilettos  and  brass 
knuckles,  which  it  is  a  violation  of  law  to 
carry  concealed.  Such  a  tax  nu'ght  bring 
in  over  a  million  dollars,  and  would  do 
some  good  in  discouraging  the  carrying 
of  snch  weapons 

Dirwiti  will  receive  sic^nificant  hotior 
at  the  centennial  cclebr.Ttion  at  Ci^y'*'\- 
bridge  I'niversitv  in  the  officii!  ret  resen- 
tation  of  two  professors  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Louvain.  one  a  geologist 
and  the  other  a  iT^tnnist.  and  b'"»tli  cir.on? 
of  the  Church. 


^M: 

Insurance 

^^M 

The    New    President    and    Oiher 

Officers  of  the  John  Hancock 

Roland  ( ).  Lamp.,  sometime  vice- 
president  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  was  last  week 
elected  president  of  the  company  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Stephen  H.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
Lamb  was  born  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  on 
December  20,  1850.  He  was  educated 
in  the  jjublic  schools  of  his  native  town, 
lie  began  his  business  career  as  a  bnok 
keeper  in  a  manu- 
facturing bouse 
w  b  e  r  e  h  e  re- 
mained five  years. 
In  January,  1872, 
lie  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  com- 
pany of  which  he 
is  now  president 
as  a  bookkeeper. 
In  March,  1899, 
he  became  chief 
clerk,  and  in 
May,  1894,  he 
was  '  made  '  secre- 
tary. Just  a  year 
later  he  was  elect- 
ed second  vice- 
president  and  a 
director  of  his 
company.  His  elec- 
tion as  vice-presi- 
dent took  place  in 
February,  1899. 
To  the  steady  and 

e.xceedingly  substantial  growth  of  the 
John  Hancock  Company  and  the  high 
position  it  now  occupies  among'  the 
legal  reserve  companies  of  the  country 
Mr.  Lamb  has  contributed  much  and  his 
very  recent  election  to  the  presidency  is 
a  deserved  tribute  to  sterling  worth  and 
.1  continuous  service  of  more  than  thirty- 
tive  years.  Col.  Arnold  A.  Rand  has 
been  elected  first  vice-president,  Edwin 
B.  Holmes  as  second  vice-president  and 
William  O.  Blaney,  third  vice-president. 
The  continued  success  of  the  John  Han- 
cock seems  to  be  assured.  The  last  pub 
lished  statement  of  this  great  company 
shows  gross  admitted  assets  of  $56,855,- 
239.  The  total  amount  of  binding  insur- 
ance carried  by  the  company  was  $485,- 
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ny 2,462.  Since  its  organization  the  J(  hn 
Hancock  has  paid  $74,390,148  to  its  pol- 
icy-holders. The  record  of  the  company 
has  always  been  to  conserve  tl:e  I  est  in- 
terests of  the  present  and  prospective 
policy-holders  and  their  beneficiaries. 
This  is  the  one  object  which  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  ap])ear  to  have  always 
in  view. 

Charlks    E.    HuGiiKS.    Goverudr    of 
New  V'ork,  has  appointed  a  commission 

to  incjuire  into  the 
(piestion  of  em- 
ployers' lialjility 
and  the  causes  and 
effects  of  want  of 
e  ni  p  1  o  y  m  ent  in 
Xew  York.  The 
constituency  of  the 
conmiittec  is  as 
follows  :  1  lenry  R. 
Seagcr,  president 
of  the  American 
Association  for 
Labor  Legislation 
and  professor  of 
])olitical  economy 
in  Columbia  Uni- 
v  e  r  s  i  t  _\"  .  X  e  w 
York;  Otto  M. 
ludlitz,  builder, 

Xew  York ;  John 
Mitchell,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of 
Labor,  Xew  York  ; 
George  W.  Smith, 
steel  transportation  and  railway  offi- 
cial, Buffalo ;  Philii)  Titus,  passenger 
conductor,  Kingston ;  Miss  Crystal  East- 
man, author  and  investigator,  New 
York.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  the  Speaker,  are  Senators 
Wainwright.  Piatt  and  Bayne.  and  As- 
semblymen Lowe,  Voss.  Thorn.  C.  W. 
Phillips  and  Jackson.  The  members  will 
serve  without  pay,  and  present  a  report 
in  detail,  if  possible,  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. In  view  of  tlie  recent  very  ma- 
terial progress  made  in  both  these  direc- 
tions abroad,  the  findings  of  the  Hughes 
Commission  must  be  of  more  than  pass- 
ing importance.  Their  recommendations 
ought  to  have  much  weight. 


Crops  and  the  Industries 

Encouraging  reports  about  the  crops 
come  from  prominent  railroad  men  who 
have  caused  careful  inquiry  to  be  made. 
President  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New 
York  Central,  has  been  going  thru  the 
States  of  the  Middle  West,  to  see  for 
himself  what  the  conditions  are,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  employed  competent 
men  to  make  similar  investigations.  He 
has  been  thru  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Iowa,  and  is  convinced 
that  "there  has  not  been  in  thirty  years 
so  good  a  promise  of  abundant  crops  ot 
all  kinds."  The  reports  of  his  agents, 
which  he  has  sent  to  his  New  York  office, 
tend,  on  the  whole,  to  confirm  his  opin- 
ion. With  the  beginning  of  the  harvest, 
the  condition  of  winter  wheat  shows  im- 
provement. Spring  wheat  maintains  its 
very  high  condition,  and  there  is  prom- 
ise of  a  great  crop  of  corn. 

It  is  understood  that  President  Brown 
sought  information  concerning  the  crops 
in  order  that  he  might  be  guided  in  plac- 
ing orders  for  railroad  equipment. 
Other  railroad  officers  have  been  giving 
large  orders.  The  Harriman  order  for 
135,000  tons  of  rails  was  allotted  last 
week,  and  the  week's  contracts  were  for 
about  225,000  tons,  for  which  more  than 
$6,000,000  will  be  paid.  The  price  of  pig 
iron  is  rising.  Wages  were  increased  by 
10  per  cent,  last  week  by  the  Thomas 
Iron  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Comininy  and  the  Empire  Steel  and  Iron 
Company.  The  only  incident  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  account  in  the  steel 
industry  is  the  impending  strike  at  the 
.^teel  Corporation's  tiii  plate  luills.  At 
the  anlhracite  mines  of  the  Reading  com- 
pany work  on  full  time  has  been  ;e- 
sumed.  owing  to  the  general  improve- 
ment. Railroad  earnings  continue  to 
show  considerable  increases  over  those  of 
last  year.  The  gain  in  net  earnings  is 
now  especially  noticeable,  as  it  has  been 
since  the  year  began.  Returns  for  almost 
the  entire  mileage  are  now  available  for 
April.  They  show  an  increase  of  21  per 
cent,  in  net,  while  the  gain  in  gross  was 
about  12  per  cent.  For  the  first  four 
montlis  of  the  year  the  gain  in  net  was 
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nearly  24  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of 
gross  earnings  was  g.i  per  cent.  Such 
figures,  indicating  careful  control  of  ex- 
penses and  showing  an  enlargement  of 
the  fund  available  for  dividends,  account 
in  part  for  the  advance  in  the  prices  of 
standard  railway  securities  since  Feb- 
ruary. 

J* 
.  . .  .The  branch  bank  of  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation  in  China  was 
opened  for  business  at  Peking  last  week 
This  institution  was  incorporated  in  Con- 
necticut seven  years  ago.  Its  capital  is 
$3,250,000  and  its  main  office  is  in  New 
York.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard  is  president. 
Among  the  directors  are  E.  H.  Harri- 
man, Paul  Morton.  George  Crocker, 
Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cook  and  Sir  William  C.  \'an  Home. 
This  branch  in  Peking  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can bank  to  join  the  group  of  British, 
French.  German  and  Japanese  banking 
institutions  there. 

. . .  .John  Crosby  Brown,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  well-known  banking  houses 
of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  Brown, 
Shipley  &  Co..  London,  died  on  Friday, 
June  25th,  at  his  summer  home  in  the 
Orange  Mountains,  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Brown  was  born  in  New  York  on  May 
22.  1838.  He  was  educated  at  Coluiubia 
University,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1859.  Soon  afterward  he 
entered  his  father's  firm.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  Trust  Company,  the  Liverpool  and 
I  ondon  and  Globe  Insurance  Companv. 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B. 
.\.,  the  Bank  for  Savings,  the  L'ni- 
ted  States  Lloyds,  the  Ocean  Acci- 
dent and  Guarantee  Corporation,  and  the 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Corpo- 
ration, Limited.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  treasurer  of  its  charity  fund.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Century  Asso- 
ciation, the  Metropolitan  Club,  the  Down 
Town  Association  and  the  Midday  Club. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Ad- 
ams on  November  9,  1864.  She  and  six 
children  survive  him. 
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Net  Earnings 


The  tariff  hill  amendment 

_,       .         ,   ,    for  a  tax  on  the  net  carn- 
Tax  Accepted  r 

*^         nigs  of  corporations  was 

adopted  in  the  Senate  on  the  2d  inst.  by 
a  vote  of  59  to  II.  No  changes  were 
made  in  tlie  text  originally  introduced, 
of  which  we  gave  a  summary  last  week, 
liight  Republicans  and  three  Democrats 
voted  in  the  negative ;  seventeen  l^cmo- 
crats  and  forty-two  Republicans  in  the 
alilirmative.  When  the  proposition  was 
brought  before  the  Senate,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  associates  took 
pains  to  point  out  that  it  had  first  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Taft  and  that  it  was 
an  "Administration  measure."  The  Pres- 
ident had  recommended  it  in  a  letter  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  before  the  passage  of  the  House 
bill.  Mr.  Aldrich  fiankly  said  that  he 
would  vote  for  it  to  defeat  an  income  tax 
bill.  In  his  judgment  the  tax  would  not 
be  needed  for  more  than  two  years  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  revenue.  He 
would  not  favor  the  permanent  use  of 
any  tax  that  would  eventually  destroy 
the  protective  system.  A  day  or  two 
later  Mr.  Flint  said  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
(then  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate) had  opposed  tlie  tax  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  but  had  been  outvoted  there 
by  his  associates.  It  is  understood  that 
he  urged  Mr.  Taft  to  accept  a  limit  of 
two  years,  and  that  the  President  would 
not  consent.  During  the  three  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  final  vote,  many 
speeches  were  made.  Mr.  Dixon  argued 
in  favor  of  an  inheritance  tax.  Mr 
Borah  and  Mr.  Cummins  spoke  against 
the  net  earnings  tax  and  in  favor  of  an 
income  tax,  admitting,  however,  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  passing 
an  income  tax  bill  at  this  session.     It  was 


asserted  that  the  net  earnings  tax  wa*- 
iiie(|uilablo  because  it  did  not  touch  bond- 
holders, could  be  shifted  to  consumers, 
and  exempted  copartnerships,  firms  and 
individuals  doing  business  in  competi- 
tion with  the  taxed  corporations.  It  was 
also  asserted  that  the  measure  was  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  and  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  shelve  an  income  tax. 
Mr.  Cummins  predicted  that  even  if  the 
tax  should  be  added  to  the  tariff  rev- 
nuc  the  deficit  would  still  exceed  $150.- 
000,000.  He  pointed  out  that  the  lead- 
ing Republican  Senators  now  in  favor  of 
the  tax  had  spoken  and  voted  against 
such  a  tax  in  1898.  Mr.  Borah  said  that 
the  publicity  desired  by  the  President 
was  not  required  by  the  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Bourne,  supporting  the 
tax.  said  that  it  would  be  permanent  and 
would  serve  as  an  entering  wedge  to 
secure  complete  Federal  control  and 
regulation  of  corporations.  The  leading 
defence  of  the  tax  was  made  by  Mr. 
Root,  who  opposed  an  income  tax.  hold- 
ing that  it  would  be  unwise  to  impose 
one.  The  Government,  he  said,  ought 
to  have  power  to  levy  an  income  tax,  to 
be  used  in  an  emergency,  but  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  it  as  a  substitute  for 
protective  duties  on  imported  goods. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  2d,  the  in- 
come tax  amendment  having  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  committee  of  the 
whole  for  a  vote.  Mr.  Lodge  moved  to 
substitute  for  it  an  amendment  imposing 
additional  or  countervailing  duties  on 
goods  coming"  from  countries  that  dis- 
criminate against  imports  from  the 
United  States.  This  motion  appears  to 
have  been  made  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses. The  net  earnings  tax  was  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  it.  and  was  accepted 
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by  a   vote  of  45   to    31.      The    Lodge 
aniciulment  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
net  earnings  tax  was  ihen  substitutc(|  iDr 
llie  income  tax  by  another  vote  identical 
with  the  first.     This  w  as  the  test  between 
the  two  taxes.      The   forty-five  afiirnia 
tive  votes  were  all  cast  by  Republicans. 
All   the  Democrats  present,   with  seven 
Republicans    (Messrs.    Borah,    Bristow, 
Liulkeley,  Clapp,  Cummins,  Dolliver  and 
La  Follette)  voted  in  the  negative.     Sev- 
eral proposed  amendments  were  then  re- 
jected before  the  final   vote.      One  ex 
empting  educational,  fraternal    and    re- 
ligious associations  was  tabled,  42  to  32. 
It  was  said  that  provision  for  such  ex- 
emption had  been  made.     Another,  sub- 
jecting the  fund  for  bond  interest  to  the 
tax,  was  tabled,  41  to  34.     In  the  final 
vote   (59  to    11),  the  majority   was   in- 
creased because  the  income  lax  had  defi- 
nitely been  laid  aside.     The  eleven  nega- 
tive  votes   were   cast   by    (Republicans) 
i3orah,  Bristow,  Bulkeley,  Clapp,  Cum- 
mins, Dolliver,  Heyburn  and  La  Follette, 
and   (Democrats)   Chamberlain,  Hughes 
and  Shiveley.     Seventeen  Democrats,  as 
we  have  said,  were  counted  with  forty- 
two  Republicans  for  the  tax.     Three  or 
four  Democrats  declined  to  vote.     It  is 
expected  that  a  few  changes  will  be  rec- 
ommended   by    the    committee.      Notice 
has  been  given  of  amendments  exempt- 
ing mutual  life  insurance  companies  and 
building  and  loan  associations. 


n  c  .u       About   half   of   last    week 

Course  of  the  ,        .l    j  •      .^i       o 

'T  -ff  TA  u  .  ^\  'IS  devoted  m  the  Senate 
Tariff  Debate     .      ^,  ,  ■  , 

to   the   net    earnmgs   tax, 

and  the  remainder  to  the  tariff  schedules. 
Mr.  Tillman  argued  at  length  in  favor  of 
a  protective  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 
tea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  and  of 
the  plantation  in  South  Carolina  where 
9,274  pounds  were  produced  last  year. 
The  Senator  appears  to  have  been  not 
entirely  in  earnest.  He  fomid  allies  on 
the  Republican  side,  some  of  them  stand- 
ing for  a  protective  duty,  while  others 
said  they  were  willing  to  give  the  do- 
mestic tea  grower  a  bounty.  His  motion 
was  lo.st,  18  to  55.  In  the  affirmative 
there  were  two  Democrats  and  .sixteen 
Republicans,  among  the  latter  being 
Messrs.    Knot,    FJkins.    Frve.    Cnllintjer. 


Carter  and  Dick.    A  motion  to  put  cotton 
tiis  on  the  free  list  was  lost,  31  to  38. 
I'.ut  jute  bagging   for  c<itton   bales  wa> 
made  free,  Mr.  Aldrich  accepting  a  mo- 
tion  to  that  effect  and   thus  preventing 
debate  on  the  question.     Mr.  Bacon,  of 
(jeorgia,   urged  that   there   should  be  a 
duty  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  sea  island 
Hong    staple)     cotton,    to    protect    our 
planters    against    imports    from    Egypt. 
The    Florida    Senators    made    the    same 
plea,  but  the  motion  for  a  duty  was  lost. 
Binding  twine  was  put  on  the  free  list . 
salt  was  excluded  from  it  by  a  vote  of  42 
to  18,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  duty 
on   tin  and  tin  ore  whenever  American 
mines  shall  produce  1,500  tons  in  a  year. 
On   the  3d,   Mr.   Aldrich    brought   for- 
ward  the   maximum   rates,   which   were 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  36  to  18  after  only 
five  hours'  debate.     A  nuich  longer  con- 
test had  been  expected.    These  rates  are 
made  by  adding  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  the  ordinary  duties,  and  they  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  goods  from  countries  that 
discriminate  in  any  way  against  imports 
from   the  United   States.      Mr.    Aldrich 
said  they  were  a  very  important  part  >>i 
the  tariff  bill.     He  asserted  that  at  pres- 
ent France  and  Germany  were  the  only 
countries  to  which  they  could  be  applied, 
and    he    predicted    that    these    countries 
would  promptly  so  change  their  laws  that 
the  higher  rates  would  be  avoided.     His 
assertion   surprised    some    who   heard    it 
and   who    remembered  the   report   from 
Treasury   authorities   three   months   ago 
that  maximum  rates  would  afi'ect   four- 
fifths  of  our  imports  at  that  time.     With 
the  addition  of  25  per  cent,  there  were 
special   provisions   for  retaliatory   duties 
of  5  cents  a  pound  on  coffee  and  10  cents 
on  tea.   Mr.  Root  urged  that  these  should 
be    omitted,    saying    that    the    proposed 
duty  on  coffee  might  disturb  our  amica- 
ble relations  with  l^razil.     His  argimicnt 
was  effective,  and  the  committee  consent- 
ed to  the  removal  of  them.     In  the  vote 
of  36  to  18.  four  Republicans  were  count- 
ed in  the  negative.    This  part  of  the  bill 
.uithorizes  the   President  to  cmplov  ex- 
perts to  procure  information  relating  to 
tariff'  duties.    Some  in  the  Senate  would 
prefer  a  Tariff  Commission.      Mr.  Cul- 
berson's motion  for  a  bi-partisan  commis- 
sion of  sovtMi   was  lost,   17  to  43.     Mr. 
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F^olliver's,  lor  a  coniinission  of  fwc,  was 
also  defeated,  23  to  28.  Duriiif^  the  di- 
bate  upon  the  inaxiiiinm  rates,  much  was 
said  about  the  McKinley  treaties  of  reci- 
procity and  the  faihire  of  tlie  Senate  to 
act  upon  them.  Mr.  Gore  moved  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  reciprocity  provisions 
of  the  Dinglcy  tariff;  lost,  16  to  39.  The 
joint  resolution  for  submitting  to  the 
States  an  income  tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  reported  by  the  h'inance 

Committee  on  the  28th  ult. Secretary 

MacVeagh  recently  sent  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  letter  recommending 
the  substitution  of  a  tax  of  2  cents  on  all 
oleomargarine  for  the  present  taxes  qf 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  the  uncolored 
product  and  10  cents  on  that  which  is 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  He  assert- 
ed that  these  duties  encouraged  evasion 
and  fraud  and  were  ineffective  in  pro- 
moting the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
Kepresentative  Tawney  now  says  he  has 
been  authorized  by  Mr.  Taft  to  make 
known  the  latter's  opposition  to  such  a 

change. At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 

N'ale  alumni,  in  New  Haven,  on  the  30tli 
ult.,  the  President,  after  connnending 
Secretary  Dickinson,  a  Democrat  (to 
whom  Yale  had  given  an  honorary  de- 
gree), spoke  in  a  humorous  vein  of  dif- 
ferences among  Democrats.  ]^)Ut  he 
would  not  ignore,  he  added,  some  diffi- 
culties that  there  were  in  the  other  party  : 

"I  remember  in  1904  that  Mr.  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  gave  what  I  may  call  a  perfectly 
good  Adams  reason  for  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  over  the  Republican  can- 
didate. He  said  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
successful  free  Government  was  an  able,  pa- 
triotic, and  efficient  opposition,  and  that  as  the 
Democratic  party  had  utterly  failed  in  reaching 
that  ideal,  he  was  in  favor  of  putting  the  Re- 
pul)lican  party  in  that  place.  Now,  I  venture  to 
say,  that  while  that  may  not  be  the  reason 
which  shall  move  the  American  people,  it  is 
true  that  if  the  Republican  party  does  not  live 
up  to  its  promises  and  what  the  people  e.xpect 
of  it,  it  will  be  relegated  to  a  position  like  that 
of  his  Majesty's  Opposition.  And,  therefore, 
I  may  say  by  way  of  caveat  that  we  have  trou- 
bles of  our  own." 


Sugar  Trust 
Officers  Indicted 


Indictments    were    re- 
turned   by    a    Federal 
Grand    Jury    in    New 
York,  on  the  1st.  against  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  (Sugar  Trust) 
and  eight  men  for  conspiracy  to  restrain 


trade   in   violation  of  the   Sherman   act. 
The    men    indicted    are    Washington    B. 
'Hiomas,  president  of  tlie  company ;  John 
E.  Parsons,  the  company's  counsel  and  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee:  Di- 
rectors   Arthur    Donner,    John     Mayer, 
George    H.     Frazier    and    Charles    H. 
Senff;    Gustav    E.    Kissel,    broker;    and 
Thomas  B.  Harned,  who  was  counsel  for 
.Adolph  Segal  at  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tions   to    which    the    indictments    relate. 
This   criminal   prosecution  by   the   Gov- 
ernment   follows    the    recent    civil    suit 
against  the  Trust  for  $30,000,000,  which 
the  Trust  settled  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
by  paying  about  $3,000,000.     An  account 
of  that  suit  was  given  in  these  pages  on 
June    17.      In    brief,    the    story    is    that 
.\dolph  Segal,  of  Philadeli)hia.  who  ha<l 
erected  a  sugar  refinery,  became  eniljar- 
rassed,  and  procured  a  loan  of  $1,250,000 
five  years  ago  from  Kissel,  a  broker,  not 
knowing  that  the  money  had  really  been 
furnished  by  the  Sugar  'J"ru^t ;  that  the 
terms  on   which  the   loan    was  obtained 
permitted  Kissel  to  name  the  directors  of 
.Segal's  sugar  comi)any.  and  that    Kissel 
named  representatives  of  the  Trust,  who 
thereupon  kept  the  new   refinery  idle,     ll 
has  not  yet  been  put  in  operation.     The 
alleged  conspiracy   indirectly  caused  the 
suicide  of  Frank  Ilipple.  president  of  the 
Real    Estate   Trust   Com])any,  of   Phila- 
delphia.   The  men  accused  in  these  indict- 
ments may,  if  convicted,  be  sent  to  pri.s- 
on.     Mr.  Parsons  is  an  attorney  and  a 
millionaire.      He    wrote    the    agreement 
used     in     forming    the    original     Sugar 
Trust,   has   been   jiresident  of  the   New- 
York   Bar  Association,  is  prominent   in 
the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  is  the  father  of  Herbert  E.  Parsons, 
the  latter  being  a  member  of  Congress 
and  chairman  of  the  Republican  Commit- 
tee in  New  York  City.     Counsel  for  the 
defendants  claimed  that  prosecution  was 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.    The 
Government  holds   that  the  offence  has 

been  a  continuous  one. The   District 

Attorney  at  Jackson.  Miss.,  asks  the 
courts  to  restrain  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany from  doing  business  in  that  State 
and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  $11,000.- 
000  in  penalties  incurred  by  violation  of 
the  State's  .Vnti-Trust  law.  at  the  statu- 
tory rate  of  $5,000  per  day. 
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,^  ,1  At  llic  iiUcrcullt'iiiate  boat 

College  ,  .         ,.      I 

rj„  »  u,  races,    last    week,    a  I    tlic 

Boat  Races       ,  ,       , . 

Iionors  were  won  by  Har- 
vard on  the  Thames  and  by  Cornell  on 
the  Hudson.  Nothing  was  left  for  their 
competitors  at  either  place.  At  New 
London,  on  the  ist,  Harvard  was  vic- 
torious in  all  of  the  three  contests,  finish- 
ing six  lengths  ahead  oi  Vale  in  the  race 
for  university  eights  after  examples  of 
-^illlilar  success  had  been  set  by  her  fresh- 
niaii  eight  and  her  university  four.  The 
Harvard  freshmen  led  their  competitors 
by  more  than  ten  lengths.  In  the  race 
for  university  eights  the  winning  time 
was  21:50.  Vale's  21:10  still  holds  the 
record.  The  greater  physical  power  of 
the  Harvard  eight  was  noticeable.  On 
the  Hudson,  one  day  later,  Cornell  won 
all  of  the  three  contests,  but  at  the  finish 
in  the  race  for  university  eights  was  less 
than  a  length  in  advance  of  Columbia, 
the  times  being  19:02  and  19:042-5.  The 
other  crews  were  those  of  Syracuse,  Wis- 
consin and  i'ennsylvania.  Syracuse  was 
third  in  the  great  race,  and  second  in 
the  races  for  university  fours  and  fresh- 
man eights.  In  these  two  contests  the 
winning  Cornell  oarsmen  lowered  the 
time  records  by  more  than  ten  seconds. 

^  ,      ...     .,  Conflicting      reports 

Colombia  s  Absent  *  ■        i"^,- 

„      .,     ^  are     m      circulation 

President  ^,  , 

concerning  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Reyes,  of  Colombia, 
from  his  country.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
sought  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  that  he 
took  Colombian  archives  in  twenty-one 
trunks,  and  that  he  had  mortgaged  for 
his  own  profit  the  customs  revenue  and 
emerald  mines.  These  stories  come  by 
way  of  Panama.  They  also  say  that 
Vice-President  Holguin  will  ask  for  his 
impeachment.  President  Reyes  arrived 
in  London  on  the  29th  ult.  lie  gave  this 
statement  to  the  press  : 

"The  recent  elections  resulted  entirely  in  my 
favor.  After  them  I  visited  the  Atlantic  Coast 
towns  and  conferred  with  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men.  While  on  the  coast  I  decided  to 
come  abroad  to  visit  my  daughter  and  also 
for  llic  benefit  of  my  health.  Altho  there  is 
nolhiiiK'  seriously  wrong  with  me,  1  was  in  need 
o{  a  change  of  scene.  1  await  with  conhdence 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress.  I  intend  to 
return  ,ind  resume  the  duties  of  my  office." 

Two   or   three  days   later   he   explained 

that  he  had  been  attacked  because  he  ap- 


proved the  tripartite  treaty  for  a  settle 
ment  f>f  the  Panama  controversy;  also 
that  the  customs  revenues  had  been 
leased  as  a  guarantee  for  the  holders  of 
the  republic's  bonds,  and  that  the  emer- 
ald mines  had  been  turned  over,  with 
full  authorization  of  law,  to  an  English 
corporation,  under  a  concession  whose 
terms  were  highly  favorable  to  the  re- 
public. For  himself  there  had  been  no 
profit  in  these  transactions.  His  friends 
(among  them  the  Colombian  Consul- 
General  at  New  York  and  the  Colom- 
bian Minister  at  Washington)  say  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  stories 
coming  by  way  of  Panama.  \'ice-Presi- 
dent  Holguin  is  his  intimate  friend.  The 
President's  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the 
Vice-President's  son.  The  President  ha? 
been  regarded  for  many  years  as  the 
wealthiest  citizen  of  Colombia.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  weary  of  office-hoMing 
and  would  like  to  retire  to  private  life 
It  is  asserted  that  he  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  finances  and  credit  of  Colom- 
bia, enlarged  the  national  revenues  and 
reduced  the  foreign  debt. Ex-Presi- 
dent Castro,  of  Venezuela,  now  in  Spain, 
publishes  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  asserting  that  our  Government 
circulates  false  reports  that  he  is  organ- 
izing a  revolution.  Its  aim.  he  says,  i> 
to  obtain  possession  of  Venezuela.  '"The 
first  attempt  at  expansion  having  failed, 
the  American  Government  is  preparing 
to  deceive  the  world  with  another  wick- 
ed scheme,  tinder  cover  of  which  it  can 
accomplish  its  purpose."  In  various 
ways  the  property  left  in  Venezuela  by 
Castro  is  losing  value,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  will  soon  have  nothing  except  the 
money  deposited  by  him  abroad.  Suits 
against  his  estates  for  damages  are 
pending,  and  the  reorganization  of  prof- 
itable monopolies  or  corporations  in 
which  he  had  large  holdings  makes  those 
holdings  ahnost  worthless. 


A  .  A  voung  Hindu  student  in 

Assassination      ,    •    ,        ,  -.i    1    t  •  /-  1 

,  -  J.  London  killed  Lieut.  Col. 

by  an  Indian       ^.     ,,•,,•         .j   ,^  ^ 

."^ir  W  illiam  Hiitt  Curzon- 

Wyllie  and   Dr.   l^lcaca  at  a   reception 

in  the  Imperial  Institute  on  the  evening 

of    July    I.      Ci>l<mel    Wyllic    was    sixty 

years  old.  and  had  been  for  the  last  eight 

years  political  aide-de-camp  to  Viscount 
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Morley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
His  career  had  been  a  brilliant  one  both 
in  the  army,  which  he  entered  in  1866, 
and  later  as  an  administrator.  He  served 
in  the  Afghan  war  of  1879  and  1880  and 
was  decorated  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
relief  of  Candahar.  Being  transferred 
to  the  political  department  he  was  suc- 
cessively Resident  in  Nipal  and  Gover- 
nor-General's Agent  in  Central  India  and 
in  Rajputana.  His  assassin  is  Mada'- 
l.al  Dhinagri,  twenty-five  years  old,  a 
student  in  engineering  in  University  Col- 
lege, London.  It  seems  that  his  brother,  a 
barrister  in  India,  had  written  to  Colonel 
Wyllie  asking  him  to  look  up  young 
Dhinagri  and  persuade  him  to  I:)reak  off 
his  association  with  Indian  revolutionists. 
Colonel  Wyllie  had  a  talk  with  him  and 
invited  him  to  the  reception  a  few  days 
later.  This  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Indian  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing between  English  and  Indians. 
It  was  attended  by  about  300  persons  of 
the  two  races,  including  many  l^nglish 
ladies.  Dhinagri  had  been  persua<lcd  1)\ 
the  agitators  in  London  to  make  a  hero 
and  a  martyr  of  himself  by  giving  his 
life  to  free  his  country  of  one  of  its  op- 
pressors. He  was  armed  with  two  dag- 
gers and  two  revolvers.  Approaching 
Colonel  Wyllie,  who  was  talking  witli 
Dr.  Lalcaca.  a  I'arsi,  he  fired  five  shots 
into  his  head,  then  turning  his  revolver 
upon  Dr.  Lalcaca,  who  attempted  to  seize 
him,  he  shot  him  thru  the  heart.  A  close- 
ly written  document  of  three  sheets  was 
found  in  his  pocket  declaring  his  motive 
for  the  deed.  The  police  have  not  made 
public  the  contents  of  this  paper.  The 
assassin  attemjjted  to  commit  suicide,  but 
remained  perfectly  calm  when  he  was 
seized  and  disarmed,  saying  nothing  ex- 
cept to  ask  quietly  to  have  his  glasses 
put  on  so  he  could  see  better.  The  mur- 
der, in  London  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  a  man  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  sympathy  for  the  natives  of  India, 
has  brought  home  to  the  English  people 
the  seriousness  of  the  Indian  revolution- 
ary movement.  Up  to  the  present  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  interfere  with 
the  nest  of  agitators  known  to  be  active 
in  England.  The  last  mnnbcr  of  the 
Indian  Socioloi^ist.  published  in  Londun 
bv  Sliyamaji  Krjshnavarma,  contains  the 
following; 


"We  repeat  that  political  assassination  is  not 
murder.  All  unprejudiced  men  treat  political 
assassins  not  as  criminals  in  any  way,  but  often 
regard  them  as  benefactors  of  their  race." 

At  a  meeting  of  Indians  in  London  held 
to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime 
the  sentiment  was  not  all  one  way.  A 
student  rose  in  the  audience  and  defended 
the  act  of  Dhinagri,  but  he  was  diiven 
from  the  hall  by  the  indignant  audience. 
A  notebook  has  been  found  in  Dhinagri's 
room  containing  the  record  of  his  pistol 
practice  since  January  in  preparation  for 
the  attack. 

French  ^^^  questions  that  are  occupy- 
Politics  '"§^  ^^^^  attention  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  DepiUies  now  are  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  and  extravagance  in 
the  navy.  A  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  tariff  bill  reported  in  favor  of 
higher  duties.  The  committee  estimated 
that  this  proposed  increase  would  yield 
about  $3,500,000  additional  revenue. 
Mr.  Cruppi,  Minister  of  Commerce,  in 
defining  the  position  of  the  Government, 
stated  that  the  policy  of  France  should 
be  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  free  trade 
and  high  protection.  Consequently  the 
Government  would  refuse  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  committee  as  a  whole  be- 
cause I'Vance  could  not  afford  to  jeopard- 
ize her  exp(jrt  trade  by  entering  upon  a 
tariff  war.  It  would  be  much  more  ad- 
visable to  pursue  a  policy  of  reciprocity 
and  mutual  concessions.  To  gi\e  a 
chance  for  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  allowed  a  wider  di- 
vergence than  at  present  exists  bet.vcen 
the  maximiun  and  minimum  rates  im- 
posed by  law.  but  he  thought  that  the 
50  i)er  cent,  difference  proposed  by  the 
committee  was  too  high.  Tb.e  Govern- 
ment, he  said,  was  willing  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  173  articles, 
which  would  make  an  annual  increase  of 
about  $600,000.  The  Govcnunont  en- 
dorsed the  proposed  rates  on  turbines, 
sewing  machines,  electric  lamps,  phono- 
graphs and  automobiles,  which  protected 
new  industries,  but  was  opposed  to  the 
proposed  increase  on  cKity  on  steel,  linens. 

cotton,  oil  and  (^ther  raw  materials. 

The  committee  lieade<l  by  M.  Deleasse. 
appointed  to  investigate  the  condtict  of 
the  French  navy,  has  brought  in  a  rejxirt 
which  exposes  mismanagement,  extrava- 
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jjancc  and  fraud  of  an  appalling  charac 
ter.  The  committee  points  out  that  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  when  France  has 
spent  $600,000,000  r»n  her  navy,  she  has 
dropt  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
place,  while  Germany,  which  has  spent 
less  than  this,  has  risen  from  the  fourth 
to  the  second.  It  costs  France  as  much 
to  huiM  five  battleships  as  it  does  Ger- 
many to  build  six  and  England  six  and 
a  half.  .Occidents  during  the  past  two 
years  have  cost  France  more  than  the 
loss  of  Rojestvensky's  fleet  cost  Rusbi^. 
Superfluous  officers,  complicated  busi- 
ness routine,  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
inefficient  workmanship  is  a  constant 
drain  upon  the  revenue.  The  six  new 
battleships  of  the  "Danton"  type,  cor- 
responding to  the  British  "Dread- 
noughts," will  cost  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  estimates,  and  guns  have  been 
ordered  for  them  without  the  models 
ever  having  been  tested.  The  "Danton" 
was  finally  launched  at  Brest,  six  weeks 
after  the  first  attempt,  when  it  stuck  on 
the  ways,  the  delay  and  expenses  making 
an  additional  cost  of  $100,000  in  the 
launching. The  Government  is  en- 
forcing the  law  passed  after  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  which  makes  it 
a  crime  for  a  clerg\'man  to  criticise  the 
laws  and  educational  system  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Archbishop  Ricard  was  fined 
$100  by  the  Correctional  Court  of  Audi 
for  his  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced secular  education  as  anti-Chris- 
tian and  anti  patriotic.  Six  priests  of 
the  diocese  who  read  the  letter  to  their 
people  were  fined  $10  each  for  com- 
plicity. Bishop  Gieure  of  Bayonne  was 
convicted  by  default  for  a  similar  pas- 
toral letter  in  which  he  pronounced  an 
;7>.NV  facto  excommunication  against  mu- 
nicipal councils  and  charitable  associa- 
tions which  took  possession  of  property 
formerly  held  by  the  Church.  Two 
priests  were  also  sentenced  to  fines  of  $5 
each  for  reading  the  letter.  Tt  is  likely 
that  the  ecclesiastics  will  all  refuse  to 
pav  their  fines  and  will  be  sent  to  jail. 

Jt 

Ever  since  the  great  catastrophe 
Messina  of    last    December,    earthquakes 

have  been  more  frc(|uent  than 
they  were  before  in  the  vicinitv  of  Mes- 
sina.    ^fo«:t  of  them  have  been  slisrht,  but 


on  July  I  there  were  thirteen  shocks  of 
considerable  severity  anrl  for  several  days 
following  tremors  were  frequent.  If 
Messina  had  been  in  its  original  condi- 
tion it  might  have  suff"ered  as  much  dam- 
age as  before.  I'.ut  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  living  in  the  wooden  houses 
built  from  .American  lumber,  so  the  fall- 
ing of  the  walls  which  had  been  left 
standing  caused  only  two  deaths.  A 
mother  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
house  when  the  shock  came  ran  in  to  res- 
cue her  child,  and  both  were  crushed  by 
the  falling  masonry.  Seven  snldiers  were 
injured  in  rescuing  people  from  the  ruins 
of  their  houses.  The  fires  started  in  the 
wreckage  at  various  points  are  laid  tn  in- 
cendiaries. The  people  of  Messina  are 
indignant  because  the  officials  whom  th? 
Government  have  placed  in  charge  of  the 
devastated  region  have  failed  to  provide 
suflficient  shelter  for  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  not  permit  them  to  re- 
build until  the  plans  for  the  future  city 
are  prepared,  which  may  not  bo  for  sev- 
eral months.  The  streets  have  not  even 
been  cleaned  yet.  The  authorities  have 
in  their  hands  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  of  money,  jewelry  and  securities 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Messina  and  un- 
claimed because  the  process  of  identifica- 
tion and  proving  ownership  is  long  and 
complicated.  \Mien  the  naval  bill  came 
up  in  parliament  the  republican  an  I  s  1- 
cialist  deputies  attacked  the  officers  of 
the  navy  for  their  inefficiency  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake,  leaving  the  Russians. 
French.  English  and  .-Nmericans  to  do 
most  of  the  relief  work. 


_      .  The  grip  of  Russia  on  North- 

_,       .  ,        crn  Persia  is  constantly  tight- 
Troubles  ,  ^,        ^  1         r  .1 
ening  and  the  struggles  of  the 

(^mstitutionalists  for  self-government 
servo  only  to  make  the  need  of  foreign 
uiterfcrence  more  apparent.  The  Con 
stitutionalists  of  Kasbin.  between  Te- 
heran and  Tabriz,  have  announced  their 
intention  of  coming  in  force  to  the  cap 
ital  to  overthrow  the  ministers,  whom 
they  suspect  of  betraying  the  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  They 
say  that  the  lives  and  property  of  for- 
eigners have  hitherto  been  safe  under 
native  protection,  but  if  foreign  troops 
arc  brought  in  bv  anv  Power,  it  must  be 
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responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  foreign 
residents.  The  Bakhtiari  tribesmen, 
who  have  been  wavering  in  their  alle 
giance  for  the  past  six  months,  are  now 
marching  on  the  capital  in  support  of 
the  constitution.  The  Shah  has  no  native 
troops  on  which  he  can  rely,  so  the  de- 
fense of  Teheran  rests  solely  with  the 
Russian  officer.  General  Liakhoff,  who 
has  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Shah 
and  has  about  750  Persian  Cossacks  im- 
der  his  command.  The  foreign  residents 
also  look  to  him  for  protection,  but 
whether  he  will  be  able  or  willing  to 
ward  off  the  advancing  forces  of  the 
Constitutionalists  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Shah,  a  few  months  ago,  consented 
to  restore  the  constitutional  regime,  and 
since  then  the  ministry  and  committees 
have  been  wrangling  over  the  election 
law.  The  new  law  makes  the  Chamber 
more  representative  than  formerly  b}' 
increasing  the  number  of  members  from 
the  provinces,  but  this  provision  is  in 
part  neutralized  by  the  clause  which  al- 
lows a  province  to  elect  non-resident 
delegates,  thus  giving  the  capital  a 
chance  to  retain  its  former  dominance. 
Nasir-ul-Mulk,  who  has  been  recalled 
from  exile  to  become  the  head  of  the 
new  ministry,  has  twice  .refused  to  re- 
turn, apparently  regarding  the  time  as 
unfavorable  for  the  establishment  of 
popular  government.  Russian  troops  are 
said  to  be  concentrated  at  Baku,  with 
transports  ready  to  take  them  across  the 
Caspian,  for  the  occupation  of  Teheran 
in  case  there  should  be  sufficient  dis- 
order there  to  serve  as  an  excuse.  This 
has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Tabriz,  which  General  Snarsky  holds 
with  a  body  of  Russian  troops.  But  his 
rule  has  been  so  oppressive  and  unjust 
as  to  unite  all  factions  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  garrison  in  Tabriz  has 
been  fired  upon  at  night.  Another  com- 
plication has  been  added  to  the  situation 
bv  the  action  of  the  Constitutionalist 
leaders,  Satar  Khan  and  Baghir  Khan, 
who  held  Tabriz  against  the  Shah's 
troops  until  the  Russians  took  posses- 
sion. They  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
Turkish  consulate  at  Tabriz  and  have 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Porte  for  protec 
tion.  Since  Turkey  feels  hurt  at  n<«i 
having  been  considted  when  Great   l-rit 


ain  and  Russia  divided  Persia  into  a 
Russian  "sphere  of  influence"  on  the 
north  and  a  British  "sphere  of  influence  " 
(jn  the  south,  the  Sultan  may  be  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  cry  of  distress  from  Mo- 
hammedans likely  to  lose  their  inde- 
pendence. 

^  General  Botha,  Premier  of  the 
^1  ransvaal,  whcj  is  gomg  to 
°  ^^  London  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  con- 
stitution recently  adopted  by  the  South 
African  Union,  will  open  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  Rhodesia  by  the 
Union.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  $100,000,000  for  that 
territory.  It  may  be  that  the  Chartered 
South  African  Company  will  retain  pos- 
session of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  the 
territory  south  of  the  Zambesi  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Union. The  preliminary 

agreement  recently  concluded  between 
China  and  Russia  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Russian  towns  in 
Manchuria  has  met  with  a  protest  from 
Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
United  States,  which  claim  that  laws 
affecting  the  right  to  reside  in  the  inter- 
national settlements  in  China  must  orig- 
inate with  the  treaty  powers.  China  has 
in  view  the  abrogation  of  the  right  of 
extra-territoriality,  which  excludes  for- 
eign residents  from  the  legal  jurisdiction 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Japan  after  demonstrating  her  military 
power  to  the  world  was  to  secure  release 
from  this  offensive  arrangement.  Ap- 
l)arently  Russia  believes  it  good  policy  to 
aid  China  in  the  abolition  of  extra-terri- 
torial rights,  and  the  agreement  between 
these  two  Powers  has  practically  that 
effect.  Another  question  of  interna- 
tional rights  in  Manchuria  relates  to  thr 
opening  of  the  Amur,  Ussuri  and  Sun 
gari  rivers  to  international  trade.  .\c 
cording  to  the  treaty  of  .\igun.  these 
rivers  are  closed  to  all  but  Russian  and 
Chinese  vessels,  but  the  Portsmouth 
ticaty  and  the  conventions  resulting 
trom  it,  as  well  as  the  open-door  decla- 
ration elicited  by  Secretary  Hay,  appar- 
ently open  the  rivers  of  Manchuria  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations,  ami  Japan  i*; 
t'si)ecinllv  engci  to  tap  the--e  rich  qiain 
liel(l<. 


The   Unrest  of   Modern  Woman 


BY  SUSANNE   WILCOX 


ON  every  hand  modern  woman 
shows  signs  of  unrest  and  seems 
secretly  or  avowedly  dissatisfied 
with  the  time-honored,  circumscribed 
sphere  of  the  "womanly  woman."  This 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  old- 
time  gentlewoman  is  still  mucli  lauded, 
and  the  tentatively  progressive  woman  of 
almost  every  sort  is  much  inveighed 
against.  It  must  be  confest,  however, 
that  in  the  voluminous  discourses  against 
the  "modern  woman"  little  account  is 
usually  taken  of  the  deep-rooted,  funda- 
mental conditions  developed  in  the  course 
of  social  evolution,  which  are  responsible 
for  this  widespread  and  growing  unrest. 
Two  classes  of  women  generally  escai)c 
censure :  the  poverty-pinched  drudges 
who  are  forced  to  serve  as  wives,  moth- 
ers and  bread-winners,  because  wedded 
to  incompetent  or  indigent  husbands,  or 
to  workmen  who  are  unable  single-hand- 
ed to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door ;  and 
the  plain  housewife,  who  strictly  attends 
to  household  duties  without  aspiring  to 
have  pursuits  or  interests  which  overlap 
those  man  has  long  claimed  to  be  exclu- 
sively his  own.  A  mere  glance  over  the 
great  majority  of  modern  women  con- 
vinces one,  however,  that  the  plain  house- 
wife is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  is  being 
superseded  by  a  conspicuous  minority  of 
restless,  ambitious,  half-educated,  hobliy- 
riding  women  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  submerged  majority  of  sober,  duty- 
loving  women  on  the  other,  who  are 
nevertheless  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the 
wic  of  mere  housewife. 

And.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  only 
the  i)lnin  housewife,  but  the  privileged 
"lady"  is  also  become  disaffected,  and  for 
her  there  is  perhaps  least  sympathy. 
Originally  "lady"  meant  the  one  who 
baked  the  bread,  but  in  the  course  of  so- 
cial evolution  it  came  to  mean  the  one 
who  neither  baked  nor  did  any  other  use- 
ful service.  Until  a  very  recent  period 
the  ideal  lady  possessed  personal  charm 
and  beaiity ;  learned  all  the  <;ubtler  arts 
of  consumption  and  idlene-^s  :  bad  no  du- 
ties which  involved  personal  service,  ex- 
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cept  to  her  lord  and  master ;  and  was 
wifely,  t.  e.,  possessed  a  modicum  of  the 
virtue  with  which  tradition  endowed  the 
angel.  Her  mental  development  was  re- 
stricted to  teachings  which  tended  to 
make  her  docile  and  decorative,  and  if 
she  ventured  to  reach  beyond  this  intel- 
lectual boundary  she  transgressed  the 
traditional  laws  of  womanliness. 

In  short,  while  man's  habits  and  educa- 
tion have  tended  to  give  him  mental  dis- 
cipline and  scientific  methods  of  work, 
the  training  of  woman  still  tends  to  de- 
velop her  feelings  (the  heart)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  else.  The  result  is  that  her 
natural  emotions — love,  hate,  envy,  jeal- 
ousy, and  temper — modified  by  subtlety 
and  subterfuge  (the  pre-eminently  fe- 
male characteristics  in  the  animal  as  well 
as  human  world)  are  highly  developed 
along  with  self-sacrifice,  patience,  long- 
suflferance  and  timidity.  And  the  invet- 
erate claim  of  man  has  been,  and  still  is 
largely  true,  that  woman  is  an  instinctive 
and  intuitive  being,  and  is  not  yet  become 
a  thinking,  reasoning  one.  Clearly  the 
role  of  "lady"  has  developed  a  code  of 
morals  which  are  strictly  domestic,  and 
woman's  primary  impulsion — even  ex- 
ceeding that  of  motherhood — is  to  win. 
please,  cajole  and  minister  to  the  hu< 
band ;  while  man's  morals  have  become 
largely  public  and  industrial. 

Now  if  women  had  persistently  been 
educated  in  convents,  and  taught  nothing 
beyond  the  refinements  of  life,  they 
might  perhaps  have  remained  docile  and 
content.  But  the  average  young  Ameri- 
can woman,  especially  if  college  bred 
leads  a  life  of  mental  im folding  and  pro- 
gression abreast  with  young  men.  up  to 
the  time  of  marriage.  Many  of  the 
higher  occripatioiis  have  been  thrown 
open  to  her;  and  if  >he  docs  not  find  a 
congenial  mate  earlv  in  life,  she  avails 
herself  of  these  oDDortimities  and  fincU 
nmch  satisfaction  in  useful  employment 
and  pecuniary  independence.  But  such 
women,  who  abound  in  America,  are 
often  neverfheless  restive  and  acquire  all 
sorts    of    idiosyncracies.  and    physicians 
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tell  us  In  time  (levtlop  organic  and  ner- 
vous diseases  or  become  apathetically  un 
scxed,  largely  because  they  lead  abnor- 
mal, unnatural  lives,  repressing  their  re- 
productive impulses. 

After  marriage  the  man's  course  in  life 
is  continued  aggression,  acquisition  and 
competition,  involving  a  thousand  public 
and  industrial  issues,  which  absorb  his 
iliief  interests;  while  the  course  of  the 
married  woman,  no  matter  what  her  tal- 
ent or  previous  training,  becomes  gener- 
ally one  of  social  and  mental  inhibitions. 
I'urthwith  she  must  lock-step  with  all 
other  respectable  married  women ;  sink 
or  conceal  her  talents,  unless  they  be  in 
the  nature  of  accomplishments ;  and 
short-chain  her  interests  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  conventional,  domestic  or 
decorative  life.  This  doubtless  is  why 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  when  the  glow  of 
love  has  cooled,  mental  incompatibility 
often  develops,  and  marriage  rarely  ful- 
fils the  hopes  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
passion,  although  married  C(juples  are 
usually  eager  to  screen  their  incompati- 
bility. Discontent  is  especially  prevalent 
among  women  who  have  tasted  economic 
in(lc])endcnce  and  the  satisfaction  of 
financial  acquisition.  To  many  such  wo- 
men their  cup  is  not  without  gall,  when 
suddenly  they  become  dependent  upon 
the  bounty  or  niggardliness,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  husband.  How  many  of 
us  have  heard  the  nKxlcrn  bourgeois  hus- 
band, drunken  with  the  consciousness  of 
bis  possessions,  vaunting  his  generosity 
and  magnanimity  by  declaring  that  his 
wife  and  daughters  may  buy  anything 
they  wish — as  tho  buying,  or  possessing 
things  bought,  were  the  suiiuiiuin  bonum 
of  life — yet  tyrannically  decreeing  that 
they  restrict  their  activities  to  domestic 
and  ornamental  life.  And.  again,  we 
have  all  known  the  husband  wlio  draws 
the  pursc-stirngs  so  tight  that  the  wife 
has  been  driven  to  pick  his  pocket  for  a 
little  pin-money. 

The  desire  to  participate  in  what  men 
call  "the  game  of  life"  has  fastened  itself 
upon  many  modern  women,  and  their  ap- 
petites are  whetted  for  more  abundant 
and  diverting  interests  than  the  mere 
humdrum  of  household  duties.  Probably 
the  fact  that  the  churches  oflfer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  feeble  indulgence  of  these 
tastes,  more  than  religious  zeal,  explains 


why  women  have  monopolized  most  ol 
the  church  work,  and  dote  ujjon  fairs, 
bazars,  rummage  bale.>>,  church  suppers, 
and  musical  and  histrionic  entertain- 
ments. And  in  all  likelihood  this  also 
accounts  for  their  flocking  to  women's 
clubs  and  collectively  dabbling  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  acquiring  still  more  su- 
perficial habits  of  mind  to  add  to  a  pre- 
liminary impractical  and  unassimilated 
education.  Yet  none  are  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  vapidity  of  these  semi-so- 
cial-intellectual diversions  than  the  ma- 
jority of  these  clubwomen  themselves, 
liut  their  usual  sophistry  is  "It  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  and  what  else  can  we 
do?"  Doubtless,  moreover,  this  is  why 
the  modern  society  woman,  altho  often 
pampered  and  permitted  to  fritter  her 
time  in  luxurious  indulgences  and  gaie- 
ties, while  her  husband  may  be  working 
from  dawn  until  dark  to  keep  her  abreast 
of  her  compeers,  is  nevertheless  com- 
plaining and  dissatisfied. 

Only  recently  a  distinguished  professor 
— who,  I  infer,  believes  that  in  order  to 
solve  the  woman  question,  women  must 
learn  to  emulate  their  grandmothers,  be 
more  content,  and  bear  more  children — 
gave  me  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
lamentable  refractory  tendencies  and  se- 
cret discontent  of  present-day  young  wo- 
men :  Two  excellent  student  ^irls.  after 
graduating  from  college,  returned  to  a 
home  of  luxury,  where  every  material  de- 
sire could  be  gratified.  They  had  social 
position,  and,  after  leading  brilliant  or- 
namental lives  for  several  years,  and  no 
satisfactory  opportunity  of  marriage  hav- 
ing come  to  cither  of  them,  they  became 
extremely  discontented.  Indeed,  the 
learned  professor  was  much  shocked 
w  hen  these  fortunate  young  women  pro- 
tested bitterly  at  the  futility  and  vapidity 
of  their  lives,  and  declared  that  tiiey 
would  gladlv  abandon  all  their  luxuries 
for  the  privilege  of  leading  really  useful, 
active  lives.  The  professor  remonstrated 
\\ith  them  kindl\  and  recommended  that 
they  do  a  little  genteel  charity  work  in 
their  community.  Very  likely,  however, 
these  same  young  women  had  previously 
been  taught  by  one  of  tho  ])n>fessor's  col- 
leagues that  the  imliscriminate  charity 
of  well-meaning  ladies  i>i  today  consid 
ered  a  great  detriment  to  suciety. 

The  present  conditit^ns  among  modern 
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women  arc  perhaps  best  summarized  by 
1'rulesi.or  Thomas  in  "Sex  and  Society"  : 

"Ihe  American  woman  of  the  better  classes 
luis  superior  rights  and  no  duties,  and  yet  she 
IS  worrying  herself  to  death — not  o\cr  specihc 
troubles,  but  because  she  has  lost  her  cc.inei. 
tion  with  reality.     Many  women,  more   intel 
iigcnt  and  energetic  than  their  husbands  and 
i.rotliers,    have    no    more    serious    occupatinu 
than    to   play   the   house-cat,   with   i.r    wiihon 
ornament  ;    that   more   of  them   d<i   nut    itrcak 
with   the   system  entirely   is  dm-   solely   In   the 
inhibitive    effects   of   early    habit   and   suggcb 
tion." 

Yet  how  Americans  love  to  boast  of 
the  "freedom"  and  advancement  of  their 
women  !  If  they  restricted  their  boasting 
to  the  indulgence  of  young,  unmarried 
women  and  children,  the  world  would  un- 
questionably agree  that  none  are  so  privi- 
leged and  pampered,  and  doubtless,  if 
frank,  would  add  that  none,  as  a  class, 
are  so  ill-bred.  Because  of  romantic  love 
as  the  basis  of  American  marriage  as 
against  European  property  marriage,  tlie 
American  wife  generally  becomes  i)ecu- 
niarily  dependent.  And,  inasmuch  as 
Iherc  are  no  hide-bouiul  class  distinctions 
to  prevent  her  from  leaping  suddenly 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  social 
ranks,  there  are  consequently  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  restricted  to  conven- 
tional, rchned  living,  /.  c,  they  may  not 
reach  out  and  participate  in  any  indus- 
trial pursuit,  and  remain  highly  respect- 
able. 

In  Europe  the  upper  class  women  are 
provided  with  dowries.  They  have  there- 
fore the  satisfaction  of  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence and  of  contributing  directly  to 
the  support  of  the  family.  Among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  we  find  a  very 
large  percentage  co-operating  with  their 
husbands  in  business,  and  their  children 
arc,  in  general,  as  well  or  betti-r  trained 
and  cared  for  than  American  children. 
Recall,  for  example,  the  myriad  of  irre- 
sistible little  shops  all  over  Europe,  with 
the  dwellings  above  or  in  the  rear,  which 
are  managed  conjointly  by  man  and  wife. 
.\gain,  consider  the  European  small  res- 
taurants— those  charming,  little,  spotless 
establishments  where  one  almost  invari- 
ably finds  well-cooked  and  incx]>onsivc 
food,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  America.  During  the  hours  of  serving 
meals  the  wife,  dressed  modestly  but 
fatiltlesslv,  is  at  the  desk,  while  the  hus- 


band ib  supervising  the  seating  and  serv- 
uig  of  the  guests.  Uurmg  the  interven- 
Mig  hours  tney  plan  and  advise  vvitli  the 
head  cook  and  head  waiter,  and  the  wo- 
man never  fails  to  find  time  to  look  after 
their  private  apartment  and  flock.  In 
the  smaller  village  inns,  the  wife  Uerseli 
Joes  tne  cooking  and  the  husband  serves 
ihe  guests.  There  is,  of  course,  greater 
economic  stress  in  the  Uld  World  which 
often  forces  wives  to  a  burdensome  cu 
operation,  but  this  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  coupled  with  that  of  the  oppresi 
lower  classes.  It  is,  however,  unques- 
tionable that  the  wife,  who  by  reasonable 
collaboration  obtains  more  or  less  domes- 
tic and  economic  independence,  is  better 
satisfied  than  the  one  whose  activities  are 
restricted,  and  who  is  economically  inde- 
pendent, even  tho  surrounded  by  luxury. 

The  average  middle  class  American 
wife  of  the  village  or  city — thanks  to 
modern  labor-saving  inventions — has  a 
varying  amount  of  leisure  which  she  de- 
votes vicariously  to  self -adornment, 
fancy  work,  the  amateur  practice  of  mu- 
sic or  painting,  church  industrial  or  dra 
matic  enterprises,  or  to  a  hodge-podge 
study  and  entertainment  in  woman's 
clubs.  Vet  her  leisure  occupations  do 
not  satisfy  her.  If  this  ability  and  en- 
terprise were  scientifically  and  systemat- 
ically trained  and  applied  to  worthy, 
practical  achievement  and  social  useful- 
ness, it  would  doubtless  improve  the  con- 
dition of  woman,  and  would  contribute  to 
the  betterment  of  society,  and  to  the  care 
and  welfare  of  the  tamily. 

Two  of  the  best  mothers  I  have  ever 
known  were  women  who  combined  out- 
side labors  with  their  domestic  duties. 
The  one  has  unimpeachably  reared  five 
children,  mainly  without  the  aid  of  a  ser- 
vant. She  is  a  faultless  housekeeper,  and 
has  by  common  consent  of  her  community 
acconiplish.ed  more,  in  a  quiet  way,  to- 
ward the  civic  housecleaning  and  im- 
provement of  a  dirty,  corrupt.  Middle- 
Western  town  than  any  other  citizen  in  it. 

'I'hc  other  woman  has  creditably  reared 
a  family  of  eight.  Besides  housekeeping, 
sewing  and  supervising  the  school  work 
of  each  of  her  children,  this  woman,  dur- 
ing twelve  years,  supplemented  her  hus- 
band's modest  earnings  by  managing  the 
village  post  office,  and  later  transferred 
her  outside  activities  to  managing  a  small 
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farm  on  llic  oulskirts  of  the  village.  Of 
course,  two  hands  and  one  head  were  not 
able  to  accomplish  all  this  unaided.  Her 
brood  was  a  lively  household  regiment  of 
trained  workers  and  economists.  Each 
from  five  years  on  was  assigned  certain 
duties,  and  in  compensation  received  am- 
Ijle  time  for  play  and  a  small  graduated 
salary  with  which  to  pay  and  manage  in 
the  main  his  personal  expenses. 

Certainly  in  the  work  which  belongs 
pre-eminently  and  indisputably  to  wo- 
man little  scientific  progress  has  been 
made.  CJur  schools  and  colleges  are  do- 
ing almost  nothing  to  educate  and  lit  wo- 
men to  perform  the  tasks  for  which  they 
are  fundamentally  destined.  Children 
are  born  and  bred  generally  in  a  primi- 
tive, haphazard,  burdensome  fashion, 
indeed,  there  is  no  more  grievous  protest 
than  that  of  the  so-called  educated  young 
woman,  who,  upon  the  coming  of  her 
first  child,  searches  in  vain  amid  the 
knowledge  she  has  acquired  for  light  and 
guidance  to  aid  her  in  the  supreme  task 
of  her  life. 

From  the  moment  when  her  child  is 
born  she  is  continuously,  and  usually 
blindly,  experimenting ;  rarely  certain  she 
is  doing  the  right  or  best  thing  for  her 
child.  Moreover,  in  the  ceaseless,  unre- 
mitting watchfulness  of  the  mother  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  child's  life, 
which  so  frequently  saps  her  strength  and 
nervous  energy,  there  is  nmch  waste.  H 
every  child  could  be  deposited  a  few 
hours  daily  in  a  well-equipped  community 
or  co-operative  nursery  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse,  who  could  give  the  mother 
expert  advice  and  assistance,  doubtless, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  results  to  the 
child  would  be  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tory than  under  present  methods,  and 
mothers  would  not  so  frequently  be  care- 
worn and  ncrve-shattercd.  Indeed,  when 
one  realizes  how  great  is  the  ceaseless 
strain  and  anxiety  forced  upon  average 
mothers,  one  ceases  to  \vonder  why  the 
l)earing  and  rearing  of  children  is  be- 
come so  unpopular  alike  with  men  and 
women. 

The  solution  of  the  harrowing  servant 
problem  ought  also  to  belong  to  woman. 
Unquestionably  as  time  goes  on  there  will 
be  fewer  servants ;  and.  except  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  labor-saving  household 
improvements,    little    advancement    has 


been  made  in  methods  of  housekeeping. 
1  he  farmer  bo'w^  and  reaps  his  grain  rid 
ing  on  a  two-horse  machine;  but  the 
farmer's  wife  cooks,  sews,  keeps  house 
and  raises  children  about  in  the  same 
haphazard,  primitive  fashion  as  her 
great-grandmother  did,  with  no  time  or 
energy  left  to  think  of  improved  method 
or  co-operation. 

The  average  town  woman,  however, 
has  leisure,  and,  while  common  prejudice 
and  case-hardened  conservatism  permit 
her  to  co-operate  with  other  women  in 
the  pursuit  of  much  superficial  and  indis- 
criminate learning,  it  would  not  permit 
her  unchallenged  to  co-operate  with 
other  women  in  practical,  remunerative 
effort,  or  experiment  with  community 
nurseries,  kitchens,  kitchen  gardens  or 
cooking  shops.  We  have  had  in  America 
no  sustained  effort  at  reproducing  the 
great  cooking  plant  of  Berlin,  where 
food  is  prepared  scientifically  and  attract- 
ively, and  delivered  promptly  and  sys- 
tematically from  heated  wagons,  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  daily,  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Yet  perhaps  no  other  people  is  today  suf- 
fering so  much  from  lack  of  private 
cooks  or  good  public  eating  places. 

Of  course,  the  widening  of  all  privi- 
leges, social,  industrial  and  political,  for 
women  in  America,  must  be  made  slow- 
ly, for  not  only  is  the  bulwark  of  our 
prejudice  great,  but  women  in  general 
are  not  ready  for  them  ;  and  they  them- 
selves are  most  active  in  policing  the  tra- 
ditional restricted  conventions.  There  is 
still  a  commonly  prevalent  notion  that 
women  who  reach  beyond  a  strictly 
household  or  ornamental  life  necessarily 
become  freakish  or  unfemininc;  also  that 
with  widened  social  and  industrial  activi- 
ties for  women,  the  charm  of  sex  differ- 
entiation, and  romantic  love  as  the  basis 
of  marriage,  would  soon  be  eliminated. 
Indeed,  the  average  man  still  clings  tena- 
ciously to  the  concept  of  woman  as  little 
physically  and  mentally  weak  and  de- 
pendent, and  fitted  primarily  to  fill  his 
play  hours,  at  least  until  after  courtship. 
This  conviction  has  become  as  ingrained 
in  him  as  the  taste  for  adornment  and 
coquetry  in  woman,  and  may  not  be 
wholly  ignored.  Nevertheless,  the  youth- 
ful ideal  of  woman  eventually  becomes 
shattered  for  nearly  every  man  after 
marriage;  and  most  frequently  he  turns 
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to  the  society  of  other  men  for  relaxation 
and  satisfactory  diversion.  In  spile  of 
the  common  extolling  of  American  wo- 
men, the  average  American  man  in  his 
moments  of  candor  laments  that  he  finds 
married  women,  in  general,  dull  and  un- 
interesting, after  the  charm  of  girlish 
coquetry  has  worn  oft,  inasmuch  as  their 
mentality  seems  rarely  developed  beyond 
the  high-school  stage,  and  their  tastes 
and  interests  are  confined  to  household 
routine,  dress,  bridge,  small  social  and 
literary  functions,  and  puerile  business 
enterprises  in  the  churches.  In  the  great 
and  vital  social,  political  and  industrial 
problems  with  which  men  are  mainly 
concerned.  American  women  rarely  have 
any  insight  or  interest. 

As  for  the  growing  body  of  modern 
tliinking  women,  they  are  not  asking  to 
break   radically  with  their  past :    for  of 


course  the  traditions  and  institutions  of 
ages  cannot  be  ignored.  Nor  do  they 
wish  to  cease  to  become  wives,  mothers 
and  houNekeepcrs.  It  is  merely  that  they 
chafe  under  tht-  present  system  of  semi 
social,  industrial  and  political  freedom, 
and  find  the  >hackles  of  half  broken- 
down  conservative  ideals  of  feminine  re- 
spectability dull,  heavy  and  a  great  stum- 
bling block  to  worthy  progress.  And  it 
seems  clear  that  only  when  men,  who  are 
still  the  masters  and  dictators,  abandon 
their  conventional  prejudices  and  angel 
ideals,  and  treat  women  like  natural,  ca- 
pable beings,  will  women  in  turn  measure 
up  to  the  standards  required  of  them  and 
become  vastly  more  useful,  interesting 
and  companionable  for  the  lifelong 
stretch.  Then  also  will  the  institution  of 
marriage  become  more  stable  and  more 
generally  satisfactory. 


^^ 


Use  of  the  Tariff  Free  List   for 
National   Protection 

BY   PORTER  J.  McCUMBER 

United   States   Senator   from   North    Dakota. 


THE  first  great  sovereign  duty,  a 
duty  transcending  all  political 
fealty  and  partisan  affiliation,  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  people.  As  the  first 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  generation  that 
is  to  succeed  him,  so  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  duty  of  the  Government  is 
to  conserve,  not  alone  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, but  for  all  future  generations, 
undiminished,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  present,  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  country.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  the  doctrine  so  often  preached 
that  we  owe  nothing  to  the  future.  This 
is  not  our  country  alone.  It  belongs  to 
our  children's  children.  We  have  the 
right  to  use  it,  but  not  to  destroy  its  use 
to  them. 

Great  Britain  supposed  that  with  her 
coal  and  iron  she  would  be  able  to  rule 
the  innrkcts  of  the  world  forever.  To- 
day her    mills    are    empty.      Her  alms- 


houses are  filled  to  overflowing.  Why? 
Because  of  the  exhaustion  of  her  avail- 
able coal  and  iron.  She  must  now  go 
so  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that 
the  added  expense  of  those  two  great 
products  upon  which  she  depends  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  her  to  produce  at 
her  old  rates  and  her  markets  have  left 
her.  This  is  an  answer  to  those  who  say, 
"Let  each  generation  take  care  of  itself." 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  position  where  we 
will  be  the  moment  we  have  exhausted 
our  natural  resources. 

I  have  heard  the  idea  of  our  inex- 
haustible natural  resources  advanced 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  It  has  been 
preached  up  to  the  present.  Now.  it  has 
suddenly  dawned  upon  us  that  those  re- 
sources can  last,  at  the  best,  but  a  few 
years  more.  The  people  most  directly 
interested  were  the  first  to  discover  that 
there  was  .  a  shortage.  They  began 
working,  night  and  day,  to  get  hold  of 
.ill  the  available    coal    and    oil  and  iron 
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fields  and  all  the  great  forests  of  the 
country.  Too  late  we  realized  that  our 
resources  were  about  exhausted,  and  that 
while  a  little  remained  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  for  commercial  profit. 

After  we  had  denuded  the  old  White 
Mountains  of  their  forests,  after  we  had 
destroyed  the  timber  on  the  Appala- 
chians, after  the  farms  were  bcinp;  wash- 
ed away  and  destroyed  and  fires  had 
made  deserts  of  this  section,  we  realized 
our  extravag'ance  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  reforest  the  moun- 
tain chains  and  restore  the  old  condi- 
tions, at  a  cost  to  the  Government  not  of 
millions,  but  of  billions,  of  dollars. 

The  most  ardent  protectionist  believes 
that  some  articles  should  be  upon  the  free 
list.  Some  believe  that  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  demands  that  cer- 
tain raw  material  should  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  duty.  I  believe  that  the  interests 
of  all  the  American  people  demand  that 
certain  of  our  great  resources,  now  being 
rapidly  exhausted,  should  be  conserved 
as  long  as  possible  by  allowing  the  free 
importation  of  like  products — that  such 
a  use  of  the  free  list  means  the  highest 
national  protection. 

In  responding  to  the  duty  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  American  people  to  revise 
the  tariff.  Congress  was  charged  with 
three  particular  things.  First,  and  supe- 
rior to  everything  else,  was  the  question 
of  protection.  \Vhatever  was  done  must 
be  (lone  under  the  banner  of  protection. 
The  second  was  that,  where  it  was  possi- 
ble, we  should  revise  downward,  always 
maintaining  a  sufficient  wall  against  for- 
eign importations  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer,  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  laborer.  The  third 
duty  was  to  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
when  economically  and  properly  admin- 
istered. 

If  freed  from  every  other  proposition, 
revising  the  tariff  downward  would  have 
been  a  very  simple  matter,  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  short  time.  That  method  was 
indulged  in  in  1804.  We  revised  the 
tariff  downward,  and  the  result  was  in- 
stantaneous. Every  industry  in  the 
United  States  immediately  went  down- 
ward. One-third  of  them  went  into  the 
dust,  never  to  revive  again  imtil  the  law 
was  changed.    The  other  two-thirds  wor- 


ried along  m  a  crippled  condition  until 
a  Republican  administration  was  again 
put  in  power  by  the  vote  of  the  American 
people.  That  simple  method  of  revising 
everything  downward  left  its  wake  of 
destitution  from  the  Gulf  to  the  bound- 
ary line,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Every 
industry  in  the  country  felt  the  depress- 
ing influence. 

Many  highly  protective  duties  are 
voted  into  a  tariff  bill  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  tariff  for  revenue  only  duties. 

Every  tariff  which  operates  to  protect 
any  industry  from  foreign  competition 
is  a  protective  tariff — whether  it  be  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  or  500  per  cent.  There 
is  no  use  in  hiding  behind  the  terms  of  it' 
and  calling  it  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
Every  tariff  is  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and 
every  tariff  which  protects  is  a  protective 
tariff.  But  the  policy  of  protection 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  American 
people,  because  we  are  all  producers  and 
we  are  all  consumers,  and  the  policy, 
properly  administered,  must  help  the  pro- 
ducer on  one  side,  who  becomes  the  con- 
sumer on  the  other  side.  I  have  never 
found  a  policy  of  the  Government  which 
helped  one  class,  which  did  not  also  help 
the  other  classes  of  the  American  people. 
Every  thinking  man  knows  that  the  value 
of  any  product  is  fixt  by  the  demand  in 
the  field  of  consumption  and  not  by  its 
value  in  the  field  of  production.  If  there 
are  destitution  and  poverty  in  the  field 
of  consumption,  high  prices  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  field  of  production.  If 
the  farmers  of  this  country  raise  wheat 
for  a  home  consumption  which  will  take 
every  bushel  of  it,  they  are  far  better  off 
than  if  they  have  to  force  their  product 
into  foreign  markets — and  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  not 
export  one  bushel  of  grain  or  flour.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer's  crop  fails, 
or  he  obtains  poor  prices,  he  is  just  that 
much  crippled  in  purchasing  the  products 
of  the  manufacturer,  who  sutlers  accord- 
ingly. So  that  a  policy  which  deprives 
the  manufacturer  of  protection  and  closes 
our  mills,  pauperizing  one  part  of  the 
population,  causes  the  farmer  to  suffer 
just  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  manufacturing  class. 

It  is  important  that  this  fact  should  he 
ci'ustautly  in  mind,  in  connect i<^n  with  the 
principles  which  constitute  the   founda- 
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tion  of  the  doctrine  of  protection ;  for 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  becomes  a  menace  to 
the  nation  and  where  free  trade  should 
be  applied  as  the  highest  form  of  real 
protection.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  protection  are.  first,  the  development 
of  an  industry  which  is  capable  of  de- 
velopment. If,  for  any  reason,  an  in- 
dustry is  incapable  of  development,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  having  a 
protective  duty  applied  to  it.  If  an  in- 
dustry has  reached  the  limit  of  expansion 
and,  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  its 
raw  material,  is  nearing  a  state  of  ex- 
tinction, the  principle  of  protection  has 
no  further  application  whatever  to  that 
industry. 

The  second  principle  is,  that  by  the 
development  and  expansion  of  an  industry 
there  will  ultimately  follow  a  decreased 
cost  to  the  consumer.  The  consumers 
of  any  one  article  must  always  greatly 
exceed  the  number  of  producers  of  that 
particular  article,  and  a  system  which 
will  continually  compel  the  greater  num- 
ber to  pay  tribute  to  the  few,  without  a 
corresponding  benefit,  is  inequitable  and 
unjust.  The  compensation  to  the  con- 
sumer for  paying  more  to  the  producer 
than  he  otherwise  would,  today,  on  ac- 
count of  protection,  is  that  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  less  price  than  he 
otherwise  would,  tomorrow.  Protection 
is  not  applicable  to  an  industry  which 
does  not  respond  to  this  rule. 

So  far,  in  the  history  of  protection,  al- 
most every  industry  has  responded  to 
this  idea,  resulting  in  such  diminished 
cost  to  the  consumer  that  today  all  of  the 
comforts  and  nearly  all  of  the  luxuries 
are  within  the  grasp  of  men  and  women 
of  moderate  earning  capacity ;  in  other 
words,  a  given  amount  of  labor  produces 
more  comforts  and  luxuries  in  America 
today  than  anywhere  else,  or  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  fact 
will  be  vividly  brought  home  to  us  the 
moment  that  the  result  of  any  tariff  re- 
vision is  to  crowd  an  industry  out  of  ex- 
i.stcnce.  But  whenever,  by  reason  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  raw  material,  the  price 
must,  of  necessity,  constantly  increase, 
the  claim  for  protection  ceases  upon  the 
fiuidamental  principles  stated. 

riic  third  great  principle  of  protection 
is  that  it  gives  employment  to  our  own 


people.  But  here  again  it  can  only  be 
justified  when  the  employment  can  be  re- 
tained by  the  aid  of  protection.  There 
is  no  economic  gain  even  to  the  laborer 
in  the  individual  industry,  in  a  policy 
which  decreases  the  opportunity  for  fu- 
ture employment  by  the  increase  of  pres- 
ent employment.  It  is  no  principle  of 
protection  to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the 
immediate  present.  So.  from  each  and 
all  of  the  principles  of  protection,  the 
inevitable  deduction  is  that  no  resources 
of  the  country  which,  when  once  utilized, 
cannot  be  reproduced,  and  which  are  cer- 
tain of  exhaustion  in  a  few  years,  should 
be  protected  against  importations ;  and 
no  tariflF  should  be  levied  on  coal,  oil, 
iron  or  timber,  because  such  duties  con- 
travene every  principle  of  the  protective 
policy  of  the  nation  : 

First,  because  the  production  is  incap- 
able of  expansion  without  corresponding 
exhaustion. 

Second,  because  as  we  near  exhaus- 
tion, the  values  will  necessarily  increase 
and  cannot  decrease. 

Third,  because  instead  of  increasing 
the  employment  of  labor,  the  final  and 
near  result  is  to  discontinue  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  entirely. 

The  iron,  timber,  coal  and  oil,  in  this 
country,  are  certain  of  exhaustion  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  values  will 
necessarily  increase,  instead  of  decrease, 
and  the  more  we  hasten  the  exhaustion 
by  prohibiting  importation,  the  more  we 
hasten  the  ultimate  result — the  entire 
discontinuance  of  labor  upon  those  in- 
dustries. 

Even  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion, which  is  rapidly  increasing,  our  coal 
supply  cannot  last  over  a  hundred  years, 
according  to  the  best  authorities ;  the 
available  iron  ore  not  more  than  fifty 
years,  the  lumber  supply  not  thirty  years, 
the  oil  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years,  according  as  new  fields  may  ])e 
discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
( )f  course  the  complete  extincti<Mi  of 
those  products  will  not  occur,  but  it  will 
W  becatise  the  approaching  cxliau.^tion 
will  send  the  prices  so  high  that  the 
.\nierican  people  will  be  forced  to  dis- 
cover and  utilize  substitutes.  That  is  the 
only  thing,  except  importation,  which 
will  prevent  the  utter  exhaustion  of  onr 
forests,  for  example,  within  thirty  years. 
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The  only  limit  to  ascending  prices  will 
be  the  ability  of  the  people  to  purchase. 
Few  people,  even  among  regular  buyers, 
realize  how  lumber  has  increased  in 
price,  thru  exhaustion,  during  the  last 
few  years.  White  pine,  for  instance,  has 
risen  all  the  way  from  88  to  189  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  production  has  not  increased, 
at  most,  25  per  cent.,  and  the  tremendous 
difference  largely  reflects  the  diminish- 
ing supply  and  represents  the  increased 
profits  cither  of  the  manufacturer  or  the 
original  owner  of  the  timber. 

But  more  important  than  the  increas- 
ing cost  to  the  consumer,  irrespective  of 
the  tariff,  is  the  loss  to  the  nation  of  its 
forests.  We  are  suddenly  awakening  to 
the  threatened  disaster  and  casting  about 
for  methods  of  restoration.  But  the  for- 
ests were  made  by  Nature,  not  by  man, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  law  which  gov- 
erned in  their  creation  must  also  govern 
in  their  re-creation.  Our  feeble  efforts, 
tho  taxed  to  their  utmost,  can  accom- 
plish but  little  against  the  destruction 
which  is  going  on.  The  only  way  on 
earth  to  keep  our  forests  is  to  use  from 
them  only  that  which  has  attained  its 
growth  and  preserve  the  rest  from  the 
ravages  of  fire  and  the  more  persistent 
ravages  of  the  lumber  interests. 

So  intense  is  our  natural  inclination  to 
meet  what  we  assume  to  be  our  present 
needs,  and  to  adtl  to  our  wealth,  that  all 
the  lessons  of  history,  of  every  country 
of  the  world,  seem  to  be  of  no  avail. 
Great  portions  of  Africa,  once  wooded, 
are  now  desert  wastes.  The  same  thing 
is  happening  in  India  and  China.  As  the 
forests  are  denuded  the  floods  are  let 
loose  and  waste — eternal  waste — is  the 
])enalty.  The  destruction  of  the  timber 
lands    of   the    Adirondacks.    the    White 


Mountains,  the  Appalachians,  has  carried 
with  it  the  destruction  of  millions  of 
acres  of  rich  farming  lands.  The  Kan- 
sas River  floods  in  1903  destroyed  $20.- 
000,000  worth  of  property  and  a  hundred 
lives.  Every  foot  of  lumber  imported 
means  a  foot  of  lumber  saved  to  the  for- 
ests of  America. 

There  are  principles  underlying  the 
policy  of  protection  from  which  we  can 
never  get  away.  Applying  those  prin- 
ciples to  iron,  coal,  oil  and  lumber,  we 
can  find  no  basis  for  the  application  of 
the  policy,  because  a  duty  retarding  the 
importation  of  those  products  is  in  con- 
travention of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  protection,  and  the  free  importation 
of  the  products  is  the  greatest  safeguard 
and  the  highest  protection  to  the  nation. 
In  other  words,  more  important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  all  other 
questions,  is  the  conservation  of  our 
forests. 

We  do  not  own  in  fee  the  territory 
constituting  our  country.  We  have  only 
a  life  interest  in  these  great  resources,  a 
right  to  use  them,  but  no  right  to  pro- 
tect them  out  of  existence,  for  the  profit 
of  the  present  generation.  W^e  cannot 
justify  ourselves  in  deforesting  the 
American  continent,  with  all  the  attend- 
ant evils.  We  cannot  justify  ourselves 
in  hastening  the  exhaustion  of  any  of  our 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  cither 
of  the  great  interests  or  of  the  laborers 
employed  today ;  but  so  far  as  the  free 
list  will  aid  in  retarding  this  exhaustion, 
for  the  benefit  even  of  those  laborers,  as 
well  as  for  the  just  claims  of  posterity, 
every  principle  of  real  protection  de- 
mands the  free  importation  of  these 
products. 

Washington,    D.    C. 


Why   Liberia  Wants  America's  Help 

BY  WALTER  F.   WALKER 

[Now  that  the  American  Commission  is  on  its  way  home  from  Liberia  to  makes  its 
rc|)ort  to  the  Administration,  the  following  article  is  of  much  interest.  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
Icachir   of   mathematics   in   the    College   of    West  Africa,  in   Monrovia. — Euitor.] 


FROM  the  time  Liberia  was  founded 
in  1822  by  the  American  Colon- 
ization Society,  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  she  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  mind  of  the  American  public. 
Since  this  war  healed  the  breach  which 
threatened  to  sever  the  United  States 
asunder,  there  has  been  a  most  wonder- 
ful and  rapid  jump  in  material  prosper- 
ity. During  this  unparalleled  period  of 
national  evolution,  Liberia  was  almost 
forgotten  ;  at  least  she  dropped  out  of 
sight  as  far  as  the  average  individual  is 
concerned. 

In  the  meantime  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  France  and  England  in  West 
Africa  began  to  assume  a  more  signifi- 
cant place  in  the  national  life  of  these 
countries,  as  markets  had  to  be  secured 
for  their  surplus  products.  Both  of  these 
nations  have  territory  contiguous  to  Li- 
beria, and  consequently  they  became  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  affairs  of  this 
little  republic.  France  has  been  second- 
ary while  England  has  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  activity  and  destiny  of  Liberia 
since  i<S7i,  when  the  ill-fated  loan  of  that 
year  was  floated  in  London.  The  hardly 
less  indiscreet  loan  of  1906  so  involved 
England  and  Liberia  that  the  former  has 
arrogated  to  itself  almost  the  power  and 
right  of  a  suzerain.  The  Liberians  are 
intensely  patriotic  and  will  loudly,  if  not 
eflVctively,  resent  any  attempt  at  en- 
croachment upon  their  autonomy.  If  the 
Liberians  are  super-sensitive  as  regards 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  :  if  they  are 
suspicious  of  her  when  she  virtually  begs 
this  republic  to  permit  her  subjects  to 
help  put  her  house  in  order;  if  they  fear 
the  English  after  they  are  once  in  Li- 
beria; the  facts  may  justify  their  appre- 
hension and  dread,  especially  when  the 
recent  actions  of  the  representatives  and 
subjects  of  England  arc  considered, 
luigland.  a>;  well  as  every  one  of  her 
subjects   in   the  employ  of  the   Libcrian 
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Government  or  who  is  doing  business  in 
Liberia,  protests  that  she  has  no  ulterior 
motive  in  her  relations  with  Liberia ;  that 
her  desire  is  simply  to  assist  the  repub- 
lic in  organizing  and  maintaining  an  or- 
derly and  stable  government ;  that  she 
already  has  enough  territory  to  control. 
The  English  press  echoes  the  same  sen- 
timent. Major  Cadell,  commandant  of 
the  Liberian  Frontier  Force,  offered  to 
organize  a  well-disciplined  police  force 
for  Monrovia,  to  fix  and  clean  up  the 
streets  of  the  city,  all  for  nothing.  He 
had  actually  been  appointed  Police  In- 
spector, Street  Commissioner  and  Tax 
Collector  by  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  Monrovia.  This  was  a  little 
too  loving  on  the  part  of  the  Major.  The 
people  protested — and  loudly,  too — so  the 
Mayor  and  his  advisors  thought  it  safe 
to  revoke  the  commission  of  Cadell. 

.All  the  while  protesting  no  designs 
upon  Liberia's  standing  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  England  has  been  gradually 
absorbing  her  territory  on  the  north- 
west. In  the  last  boundary  treaty,  when 
the  Mano  River  was  made  the  dividing 
line  between  Liberia  and  the  British  col- 
ony of  Sierra-Leone,  England  claimed 
the  right  of  possession  of  the  whole  of 
this  river,  notwithstanding  Liberia's  pro- 
tests and  the  precedents  established  by 
international  law  that  when  a  river  forms 
the  boundary  between  two  countries  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  stream  belongs 
alike  to  each  country.  Contrary  to  treaty 
stipulations  Englantl  has  seized  the 
Kanrc  Lahun  district  on  the  ground  that 
Liberia  is  unable  to  control  the  natives 
of  that  section.  These  natives  claim  al- 
legiance to  Liberia  and  have  been  peace- 
ful and  law  abiding.  Kanre  Lahun  is 
an  important  gateway  to  the  trade  of  that 
part  of  the  interior  and  for  this  reason 
England  is  anxious  to  have  this  section 
annexed  to  Sierra  Leone.  England 
ktiows  she  has  no  right  to  this  territory 
and  has  offered  to  give  to  Liberia  in  ex- 
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<li:inj;c  fur  it  a  large,  barren  and  less 
iliickly  populated  section  southeast  of 
Kanre  Lahun. 

France  has  usurped  Liberia's  territory 
as  well  as  England.  She  forced  Liberia 
to  give  lip  the  San  Pedro  country  on 
the  southeast,  has  taken  some  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  last  delimitation,  which 
has  just  been  completed  but  not  ratified, 
has  appropriated  about  one-third  of  Li- 
beria's total  area  on  the  north  and  south- 
east. In  all  these  cases  Liberia  has  given 
up  her  rightful  territory  under  duress. 
The  Liherians  are  placated  ;  they  are  de- 
luged with  courtesy  and  honeyed  words ; 
their  commissioners  and  delegations  are 
kindly  treated  by  these  nations ;  the  ex- 
ecutive government  is  llattcred  ;  and  all 
the  while  Liberia  is  being  cupped  and 
bled  and  told  that  it  is  only  for  her  good. 
If  France  is  allowed  to  take  Liberia's 
territory,  England  is  determined  to  get 
her  part.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Li- 
berians  are  justified  in  being  apprehen- 
sive about  their  independence. 

When  Liberia  contracted  the  loan  of 
1906  England  tightened  her  grip  on  this 
country.  She  then  assumed  the  role  of 
a  suzerain  and  began  to  make  demands 
for  certain  reforms.  b>ance  in  a  sort  of 
indefinite  way  seconded  these  reforms. 
The  British  .Consul-General  at  Monrovia, 
Braithwait  Wallis,  reminded  the  execu- 
tive government  of  those  reforms  in  an 
open  letter  in  January,  1908,  recapitu- 
lated by  him  as  follows : 

(a)  The  appointment  of  a  financial  expert 
who  will  place  the  linaiiccs  of  the  country  on  a 
sound  footing  and  will  advise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  fmancial  matters. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  an  efficient,  well 
armed,  and  well  disciplined  police  force  under 
competent  European  officers ;  and  one  that  will 
command  the  respect  of  the  Powers. 

(c)  The  appointment  of  at  least  three  more 
European  customs  experts. 

(d)  The  reform  of  the  judiciary. 

"European"  in  the  above  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  "English,"  as  only 
Englishmen  have  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Liberian  Government  un- 
der the  acts  creating  the  reform  organi- 
zation. His  Majesty's  Consul-General 
demanded  that  these  reforms  be  carried 
out  within  six  months  .ifter  date  of  the 
letter.  If  they  were  instituted  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  be  glad  to  sus- 
pend the  pressing  of  its  monetary  claims 
against  Liberia  and  to  settle  also  the  long 


disputed  question  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mano  River.  M(jreover,  His  Majes- 
ty's Government  would  be  pleased  to 
laid  Liberia  the  necessary  ofificers  to  suc- 
cessfully execute  the  reforms.  If  they 
were  not  instituted,  however,  within  the 
time  set,  England  would  not  think  of 
further  guaranteeing  Liberia's  indepenfl- 
ence. 

The  financial  adviser  was  appointed 
in  conformity  with  the  demaml.  The 
organization  of  a  police  force  for  the 
frontier  was  undertaken  and  three  Brit- 
ish ofificers  employed  to  drill  the  soldiers 
and  construct  barracks.  The  three  new 
customs  ofificers  were  also  secured.  In 
all  there  were  seven  British  subjects  in 
the  employ  of  Liberia,  two  of  whom  were 
drawing  a  larger  salary  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

It  was  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
of  these  men  that  trouble  arose  which 
culminated  in  the  dismissal  of  two  of  the 
British  officers  in  the  frontier  and  the 
falsely  circulated  rumor  of  a  revolution. 
When  the  barracks  had  been  nearly  com- 
pleted Major  Cadell,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  barracks,  began  to  act  as  tho  he 
were  in  the  service  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  Liberia,  and  obeyed 
orders  from  the  British  Consul-General 
rather  than  from  the  proper  officials  of 
the  Liberian  Government.  He  disobeyed 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  Rei)ublic 
in  that  he  enlisted,  contrary  to  instruc- 
tions, a  large  number  of  British  soldiers 
other  than  the  few  drill  sergeants  from 
Sierra  Leone  which  were  allowed  him 
as  help.  Major  Cadell  had  a  free  hand 
in  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  barracks,  and  spent  nearly  $75,000, 
much  of  which  is  imaccounted  for. 

The  customs  department  has  had  a 
more  placid  career  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  J.  Lamont.  There  was  nuich  dis- 
satisfaction, however,  among  the  people 
when  Mr.  Lamont,  as  financial  adviser, 
attempted  to  assume  his  duties.  This 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  rrcasury,  which  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn.  The  duties  of  the 
financial  adviser  appeared  too  compre- 
hensive and  were  interpreted  as  virtually 
absorbing  all  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Customs  duties 
were  made  payable  only  in  English, 
.Vmcrican  and  German  gold  and  English 
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silver.  Liberian  silver  was  not  accept- 
able which  fact  has  served  to  depreciate 
the  Government's  money. 

The  deinand  for  a  reform  of  the  judi- 
ciary was  based  upon  the  plea  that  Liber- 
ian judges  were  corruptible  and  unfit  for 
office,  and  that  foreigners  could  not  ob- 
tain justice  in  the  courts.  The  records 
of  the  courts  do  not  indicate  that  such 
a  charge  is  a  just  one.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  there  have  been  fifty- 
two  cases  in  which  foreigners  have  been 
involved;  tv^enty-nine  of  these  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  foreigners,  fifteen  in 
favor  of  Liberia ;  the  remainder  were 
either  remanded  for  retrial  or  sent  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  British 
subjects  are  capable  of  executing  the 
necessary  reforms  in  this,  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Trained  as  they 
are  in  a  monarchical  country  and  in  col- 
onial service  of  the  same,  they  do  not 
comprehend  thoroly  the  principles  of  a 
representative  democracy.  They  are  dic- 
tatorial and  autocratic  and  therefore  fail 
to  understand  institutions  where  the  peo- 
ple rule.  This  has  been  verified  in  the 
actions  of  Englishmen  on  the  ground. 
Their  reform  methods  smack  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  policy,  and  will  not  do  for 
Liberia. 

Liberia  has  now  turned  to  America, 
after  whom  she  is  modeled.  American 
institutions  are  reproduced  here  in  min- 
iature. The  American  Commission  re- 
cently appointed  by  President  Taft  is  in 
Liberia  investigating  conditions.  The 
members  will  see  the  needs  of  this  Re- 
public and  make  a  report.  No  one  knows 
exactly  what  the  American  Government 
will  do  for  Liberia.  That  depends  upon 
the    findiuirs    of    the    commission.      The 


people  know  what  they  want  and  have 
asked  for  those  things.  The  average  in- 
dividual would  like  for  America  to  take 
over  Liberia  as  a  colony.  President  Bar- 
clay recently  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to 
most  of  the' leading  men  of  the  Republic 
recjuesting  opinions  as  to  what  was  best 
and  most  needful  to  ask  of  America  thru 
the  Commission.  The  replies  vary  in 
length  and  detail,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  may  be  particularized  under  the 
following  heads: 

To  ask  the  Government  of  the  United 
States : 

(a)  To  guarantee  Liberia's  independence. 

(b)  To  secure  the  consent  of  the  other  na- 
tions to  submit  all  questions  of  an  international 
character  to  arbitration. 

(c)  To  advise  the  Liberian  Government  in 
all  important  matters  which  might  entail  inter- 
national complications. 

(d)  To  establish  a  coaling  station  some- 
where on  the  Liberian  coast. 

(e)  To  lend  Liberia  experts  who  will  de- 
velop all  the  departments  of  Government  along 
the  best  and  most  modern  lines. 

(f)  To  float  a  loan  which  shall  wipe  out  all 
the  indebtedness  of  Liberia,  thus  consolidating 
her  debts 

Capitalists  are  asked  to  invest  money 
in  this  country  in  order  to  develop  its 
resources.  Many  would  like  to  see  Li- 
beria taken  under  control  and  tutored 
much  on  the  same  lines  that  Cuba  was 
helped.  The  work  needed  here  is  reor- 
ganization and  construction.  The  people 
are  ready  and  eager  for  reforms  but  they 
need  leaders  who  are  in  sympathy  witli 
their  institutions.  America  is  their  last 
hope,  and  if  nothing  can  be  done  by  her, 
the  old  patriots  will  despair  and  forsake 
the  ship  of  state.  They  have  said  so. 
For  then  English  occujiation  would  be 
certain.  They  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
Lone  Star  hauled  down  unless  more  stars 
went  up  in  its  stead. 

Monrovia,  Libe«ia. 


Westminster  Palace  and   Westminster 

Abbey 


AN  important  crisis  has  just  been 
readied  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  great  financial 
sciienie,  the  most  important  budget  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  for  many 
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bers  of  that  administration,  who  have 
over  and  over  again  proved  their  fidel- 
ity to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  should  be 
able  to  prevail  on  those  whom  1  may 
call  for  the  moment  by  an  old-fashioned 


\ears  past.    The  second  reading  of  the      phrase,  the  Whig  members  of  the  Min- 


incasure  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  157.  This 
would  have  been,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  a  very  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging result  for  the  Liberal  admin- 
istrators. But,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, the  result  of  the  division  is  to  them 
a  distinct  discouragement. 

The    Government    has    lately    carried 
several  critical  divisions  by  much  larger 


istry,  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice and  of  Ireland.  W'e  know  there  arc 
men-ibers  of  the  present  Cabinet  who  still 
remain  absolutely  faithful  to  the  policy 
and  the  jjromises  of  their  great  leader, 
William  l^^wart  Gladstone,  and  if  these 
should  prevail — and  we  know  that  Mr. 
Asquith  is  not  the  man  to  risk  his  posi- 
tion for  the  sake  f)f  some  mere  personal 
predilection — it  is  still  possible  that    an 


majorities,  and  the  country  has  now  to     understanding  may  be  come  to  with  the 


contemplate  this  evidence  of  a  falling 
off  in  the  predominance  of  the  Liberal 
votes.  This  falling  off  is  obviously  due 
to  the  course  taken  by  the  Irish  National 
party,  who,  acting  on  an  agreement 
among  themselves,  went  into  the  Oppo- 
sition lobby  when  the  division  bell  sum- 
moned the  House  to  a  decision.  The 
Irish  National  members  had  tmqucstion- 
ably  some  direct  objections  to  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  meas- 
ure proposed  to  deal  with  certain  Irish 
interests,  but  I  feel  well  convinced  that 
these  objections  were  not  the  only  rea- 
sons for  the  vote  against  the  second 
reading. 

The  Irish  National  party  had  for  a 
long  time  been  complaining  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Asquith's  administra- 
tion has  been  dealing  with  Ireland's 
great  national  demand,  the  claim  for 
Home  Rule.  Since  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Ranncrman.  no  firm 
promise  has  ever  been  given  by  the  Lib- 
oral  administration  that  Home  Rule 
should  be  one  of  its  earliest  measures, 
and  that  the  carrying  of  such  a  mcasm-c 
should  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  bo 
the  work  of  the  Liberal  Government.  T 
think  T  may  take  it  for  granted,  there- 
fore, that  tlie  Irish  Natic^ial  jiarty  will 
act  on  all  possible  occasions  as  the  steady 
opponents  of  the  present  Liberal  admin- 
istration, milcss  the  reallv  Radical  mem- 


Irish  National  party.  I'.ut  if  the  influ- 
ences against  the  early  introduction  of 
a  Home  Rule  measure  should  overrule 
the  present  Cabinet,  we  can  look  for 
nothing  but  a  policy  of  general  opposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  band 
of  patriotic  Irish  followers.  I  have  heard 
opponents  of  Ireland's  national  demand 
for  Home  Rule  argue  quite  seriously 
that  the  English  Government,  whether  it 
be  Liberal  or  Conservative,  need  not 
trouble  itself  much  now  about  the  influ- 
ence of  Ireland  and  her  parliamentary 
representatives  in  English  statesman- 
ship. The  reason  which  these  men  give 
is  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  stead- 
ily diminishing  year  after  year,  and  that 
it  must  soon  become  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance to  English  political  parties 
whether  Ireland  is  or  is  not  loyal  or  hos- 
tile, to  British  rule.  But  I  feel  quite 
satisfied  that  arguments  such  as  these 
will  never  have  any  influence  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  b'nglish  people, 
and  that  these  will  never  be  led  to  close 
their  ears  against  Ireland's  rightful 
claim  because  of  the  assurance  that  Ire- 
land must  soon  cease,  by  the  mere  decay 
of  her  population,  to  he  a  force  of  any 
influence  in  the  movement«;  of  BritisJi 
administration.  The  best  inllnences  of 
Englishmen  will  be  governed  bv  higher 
l>rinciplo<;  than  >iuch  ignoble  and  utterlv 
unworthy  calculations. 


r.? 
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The  death  of  my  dear  old  friend, 
George  Meredith,  has  created,  1  feel 
quite  sure,  as  sincere  and  profound  re- 
gret among  readers  in  the  United  States 
as  it  lias  done  among  readers  in  Eng- 
land's dominions.  Many  years  have  past 
since  1  first  was  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  great  poet,  novelist  and 
thinker,  and  1  used  to  visit  him  often  at 
his  delightful  home  at  Box  Hill,  in  Sur- 
rey. Of  late,  however,  his  health  had 
become  so  completely  broken  that  he 
could  hardly  ever  receive  visitors,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  came  upon  us  at 
last  without  any  shock  of  surprise,  altho 
with  as  much  of  pain  and  grief  as  if  it 
had  been  quite  unexpected.  The  whole 
press  and  public  of  these  countries  were 
unanimous  in  their  estimation  of  Mere- 
dith's genius,  and  the  critics  seemed  to 
be  equally  unanimous  in  their  resolve  to 
assign  to  him  the  highest  literary  posi- 
tion among  the  novelists  and  poets  and 
thinkers  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  ,1 
could  not  help  remembering,  however, 
that  only  within  very  recent  years  had 
English  criticism  paid  such  tribute  of  ap- 
preciation, or  anything  at  all  like  it.  to 
the  genius  of  Meredith. 

I  was  myself  ever  a  devoted  admirer 
of  Meredith  since  I  first  came  to  hold  a 
working  place  among  literary  men  in 
London,  and  I  must  always  bear  in  mind 
what  trouble  I  had  to  obtain  a  place  in 
one  of  the  London  quarterly  reviews  for 
an  article  of  mine  on  the  then  not  by 
any  means  popular  or  even  recognized 
author  of  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fev- 
crcl"  and  "Evan  Harrington."  The  ed- 
itor of  one  review,  to  which  I  had  al- 
ready been  more  than  once  a  contribu- 
tor, expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  my 
article  if  only  I  would  include  some 
other  authors  in  it  and  not  make  it  mere- 
ly an  essay  on  the  works  of  George 
Meredith.  T  did.  however,  succeed  in 
having  the  article  published,  but  for 
many  years  after  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation Meredith  continued  to  be  the  ad- 
mired of  onlv  a  very  limited  circle  of 
disciples,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
made  for  him  a  special  cult  of  their  own 
nierelv  because  thev  harl  become  pos- 
ses<;ed  with  the  gratifying  conviction  that 
fliev.  and  thev  alone,  had  discovered  a 
new    '^fnr  in  the  literary  firmament. 

F<^r  manv,  manv  vears  George  Mere- 


dith continued  to  be  utterly  unrecog- 
nized by  the  great  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  mdced,  1  may  add,  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  professional  liter- 
ary critics.  Now  that  he  is  dead, 
we  are  told  by  all  these  critics  that 
Aieredith  stood  at  the  forefront  of 
the  poets,  novelists  and  moral  philoso- 
phers of  his  time,  and  that  only  the  most 
l)erverse  or  ignorant  outsider  could  dis- 
pute his  title  to  that  proud  precedence.  I 
can  easily  imagine  how  much  it  would 
have  amused  George  Meredith  himself 
if  he  could  only,  by  some  miraculous 
foresight,  have  been  enabled  to  read  the 
rapturous  eulogies  passed  upon  him  by 
critics  who  only  discovered  his  rightful 
l)lace  in  Fame's  proud  temple  after  they 
had  become  aware  of  his  death.  Mere- 
dith himself  had  often  spoken  freely  to 
his  friends  in  former  years  about  the 
manner  in  which  criticism  in  general 
dealt  with  him  in  quarterly  reviews  and 
magazines  and  journals  at  the  time,  and 
had  never  shown  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  he  felt  any  serious  resentment 
to  those  who  reviewed  him  disparag- 
ingly or  who  never  reviewed  him  at  all. 
but  only  treated  the  whtile  subject  with 
his  characteristic  humor.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  trouble  to  him  during  the 
later  years,  that  he  had  to  give  up  so 
many  of  the  athletic  exercises  in  which 
he  had  always  taken  so  keen  a  delight. 
He  loved  to  ride  and  to  drive,  he  made 
it  a  daily  duty  and  foimd  it  a  daily  de- 
light to  take  what  he  used  to  call  "a 
brisk  spin" :  in  other  words,  a  rapid, 
rushing  walk  through  woods  and  by 
river  banks,  and  he  much  enjoyed  stren- 
uous exercise  with  heavy  clubs  and  the 
practice  of  throwing  one  such  club  high 
into  the  air  and  catching  it  bv  the  handle 
before  it  fell  to  the  ground.  In  the  en- 
ioyment  of  such  pursuits  he  did  not  find 
himself  much  put  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
popular  critics  did  not  generally  seem 
to  remember  him  when  prcjiaring  their 
literary  reviews. 

;\  deep  dissati'^facfmn  has  been  created 
thruout  these  islands,  and  nuist  long  be- 
fore this  have  found  its  expanded  echo 
thruout  the  L^nited  States  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Dean  of  \Ve^fniin<;ter  to  allow  the 
ashes  of  Georiye  Meredith  a  place  of  sep- 
ulture in  Westminster  Abbey.  Accord- 
ing to  Meredith's  own  latest  directions, 
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his  corpse  liacl  been  put  thru  the  process 
of  cremation,  and  the  desire  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  was  that  the  vessel  con- 
taining his  ashes  should  find  a  place  in 
that  venerable  abbey  where  so  many  of 
England's  great  authufs  lie  entombed. 
But  the  Dean  and  Chapter  appear  to  have 
given  a  decided  refusal  to  all  such  re- 
quests, and  the  ashes  of  the  great  author 
are  assigned  to  sepulture  in  a  rural 
church-yard  near  to  the  home  of  his  re- 
cent years,  it  seems  to  me  hard  to  un- 
derstand even  the  motive  of  this  exclu- 
sion from  the  abbey  which  contains  the 
mortal  remains  of  so  many  men  of  gen- 
ius. George  Meredith  did  not  profess  to 
be  an  atheist,  or  even  a  disbeliever  in  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  or  what  is  com- 
monly described  as  an  agnostic,  and  he 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  think  his  writings 
must  show  to  all  others,  that  he  was  al- 
ways animated  by  what  must  be  de- 
scribed as  a  genuine  religious  spirit.  I 
ho])c  that  some  efifort  may  be  made  to 
bring  this  painful  question  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Flouse  of  Commons  if  only 
with  the  object  of  making  it  known  to 
the  world  that  the  decision  of  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  does  not  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  public  in  general  thruout 
these  islands,  in  the  firmament  of  whose 
literature  he  must  ever  shine  as  a  star. 

My  countrymen  and  women  in  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  many  others 
in  those  States  as  well  as  they,  must  have 
been  deeply  touched  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Grace  (J'Brien,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Smith  O'Brien,  who  was  many 
years  ago  a  leading  figure  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  Ireland.  The  name  of  Smith 
O'Brien  carries  our  memories  back  to 
a  thrilling  period  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land's national  struggles.  He  belonged 
to  a  high  aristocratic  family,  and  was 
brought  up  as  a  Conservative,  but  in 
his  early  manhood  he  become  converted 
to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  National 
party,  and  his  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
insurrection  of  1848.  I  was  present,  then 
a  mere  youth,  at  his  trial  in  Clonmel  for 
high  treason,  when  he  was  found  guilty 
along  with  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  an- 
other prisoner,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  commuted  later 
by  Queen  Victoria  into  the  penalty  of 
transportation  for  life,  and  after  he 
had    lived    for    some    years  in  enforced 


exile  he  received,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Queen,  permission  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try, a  permission  of  which  he  availed 
himself.  His  comrade  in  the  trial  for 
high  treason,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
was  also  transported  to  a  penal  colony, 
but  contrived  to  eflfect  his  escape  and 
went  to  the  United  States,  where,  during 
the  great  Civil  War,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  Northern  States,  en- 
tered into  the  military  service  of  the 
North,  organized  the  Irish  Brigade  and 
won  high  reputation  in  some  of  the  great 
battles.  I  may  add  that  the  distinguished 
author  and  member  of  Parliament,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  members  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional party,  is  a  nephew  of  Smith 
O'Brien.  The  Cork  Examiner  tells  us 
that  Miss  O'Brien  "will  be  best  remem- 
bered now  for  her  splendid  exertion  on 
behalf  of  Irish  girls  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,"  and  that  she  displayed  '"a 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  a  sense  of  chivalry 
and  charity  not  a  whit  less  meritorious 
than  that  which  distinguished  Miss  Flor- 
ence Nightingale." 

I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear,  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  others  in  these  coun- 
tries will  be  as  deeply  grieved  to  hear, 
the  announcement  just  brought  across  the 
Atlantic  that  Edward  Everett  Hale  has 
closed  his  long  and  noble  earthly  career. 
I  had  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of 
knowing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  to  give  him  his  full  designation, 
during  one  of  my  visits  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  acquaintanceship  was  re- 
newed in  my  latest  visit.  He  had  led 
a  noble  life  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words. 
As  a  minister  of  a  Christian  church,  as  a 
philanthropist,  and  an  active  and  untiring 
associate  in  every  great  public  and  pri- 
vate organization  in  the  cause  c^f  hmiian- 
ity  at  home  and  abroad,  he  became  con- 
spicuous without  any  desire  to  be  con- 
spicuous among  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  was  known  tliruout  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  a  man  of  charming  man- 
ners, a  delightful  companion,  and  had  a 
mind  well  stored  with  treasure*:  gathered 
from  the  realms  of  literature  and  art.  I 
am  never  likely  to  forget  the  last  walk 
I  had  with  him  in  Boston  during  my  lat- 
est visit  to  the  I'^nitcd  States,  and  the  de- 
lightful conversation  with  which  he  en- 
tertained my  daughter  and  me. 

IxjNPON,    England. 


The  Sailor's   "Chanties" 

bY  JAMES  H.  WILLIAMS 


[The    following    vcrsiuu&    vary    consider 
"Naval   Songs,"    and   in   some   cases   appear 
VN'illiams  is  the  sailor  friend  who  has  writte 

TilE  following  are  some  typical 
chanties  and  sea  songs  taken  at 
random  from  the  repertoire  of 
that  almost  extinct  functionary,  the 
chanty  man. 

i\.ll  chanties  and  sea  songs  in  general 
are  very  old  and  their  authorship  is  in 
every  case  unknown.  The  bards  of  the 
forecastle  have  passed  away,  leaving  be- 
hind them  their  wayward  songs  to  lighten 
the  labor  and  gladden  the  hours  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  successors'. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  chanties  were 
never  sung  in  any  but  American  and 
I'ritish  ships.  But  every  chanty  has  its 
meaning.  j\lany  of  them  commemorate 
historical  events,  such  as  "Bony  was  a 
Warrior,"  the  meaning  of  which  is  un- 
mistakable. 

"Santa  Ana"  and  "The  Plains  of 
Mexico"  commemorate  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  the  same  way. 

"California  Gold,"  "South  Australia" 
and  the  "Banks  of  Sacramento"  remind 
us  of  the  gold-fever  days  and  need  no 
explanation. 

Some  chanties  relate  to  certain  com- 
mercial epochs,  such  as  "Roll  the  Cotton 
Down,"  "Mobile  Bay,"  "Tommy's  Gone 
and  I'll  Go,  Too."  All  these  originated 
in  the  old  Cotton  Jammers,  which  were 
so  famous  just  before  the  Civil  War. 

Some  chanties  arc  sentimental,  or  ro- 
mantic, like  "Rueben  Rauzo,"  "Sally 
Brown"  and  "Leave  Her,  Johnny,  Leave 
Her." 

Of  course,  there  are  nonsense  chanties, 
just  as  there  are  nonsense  poems,  many 
of  which  were  written  by  gifted  authors 
just  to  furnish  amusement. 

r.ut  in  the  limited  space  accorded  me 
here  I  can  only  mention  the  titles  of  some 
of  these  famous  old  heaving  and  hoisting 
songs  which  I  hope  some  day  to  sec  jiub- 
lishcd  entire  in  book  form  and  preserved 
for  all  time. 

Any  man  who  had  stood  with  me  on 
the  shores  of  a  South  American  harbor 
in  the  early  dawn  .ind  heard  the  strains 
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ably  from  thoitc:  to  be  found  in  Admiral  Luce's 
to  come  nearer  the  unlcnown  original.  Mr. 
n   for    us    notable   sea-stories. — Editor.] 

of  "Rio  Grande"  come  rolling  across  the 
placid  bay  while  a  ship's  crew  were  heav- 
ing their  anchor  would  have  to  confess 
that  it  was  about  the  most  inspiring  vocal 
music  he  had  ever  heard. 

"In   Rio  Grande,  I'll  take  my  stand, 

Heave  away,  to  Rio, 
Oh,  Rio  Grande,  a  happy  fair  land, 
'  We're  bound  to  Rio  Grande. 
Heave  away,  10  Rio ; 
Heave  away,  oh,  Rio ; 
So  fare  you  well,  my  bonny  !  rown  maid, 

Were  bound  to  Rio  Grande." 

These  chanties  are  not  always  in  per- 
fect measure,  because  they  were  made  by 
rough,  untutored  men  who  had  no  con- 
ception of  literary  finesse.  But  they  are 
always  near  enough  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
keep  perfect  time  in  hauling  or  heaving. 

Another  thing  is  that,  while  many  of 
these  songs  have  stood  the  test  of  a  cen- 
tury, or  perhaps  two,  and  have  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  thousands  of  times  over 
the  airs  to  which  they  are  sung,  they  have 
never  changed. 

Still  another  somewhat  remarkable  fact 
is  that  thruout  the  whole  list  of  known 
chanties  there  does  not  occur  a  single  of- 
fensive word,  and  whenever  any  indecent 
language  has  been  injected  into  one  of 
our  favorite  chanties,  it  is  at  once  expur- 
gated by  common  consent. 

In  presenting  the  following  brief  rec- 
ord of  chanties  I  have  adherccl  as  strictly 
as  possible  to  the  original  text,  and  in 
this  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  as 
near  right  as  any  man  can  be. 

I  can  claim  no  authorship  for  these 
ancient  sea  songs. 

I  have  onlv  arranged  them  as  we  sang 
them,  so  they  may  be  read,  and  T  hope 
they  will  be  appreciated. 

The  glory  of  the  sea  has  departed  and 
chanties  are  sung  no  more.  The  steam 
winch  rumbles  in  the  singer's  place.  The 
lusty  chorus  round  the  capstan  bars  is 
hushed  forever.  Never  again  will  the 
fashionable  ladies  of  the  viceregal  set 
drive  down  to  the  Esplanade,  in  their 
stately  carriages,  where  the  big  clipper 
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.hips  lay  four  and  four  abreast  in  solid 
phalanx,  from  Warren  Hastings  to  llow- 
rah  lindgc,  and  listen  and  applaud  rap- 
turously while  tiie  laboring  seamen  sing 
with  ringing  voices  at  tbeir  evening  tasks, 
and  the  military  band  in  Mindum  Park 
blare  thru  their  brazen  trumpets  to  empty 
benches. 

Shoultl  you  ask  me  whence  these  chanties, 
These  old  sea-songs  and  come-all-ye's ; 
VVitli  the  clattering  of  the  clutch-pawls 
As  we  labored  at  the  windlass, 
Hove  around  the  trundling  barrel. 
Raised  our  topsails  to  the  mast-head. 
Trimmed  our  sheets  and  squared  our  braces. 
l"o  the  solitary  southward. 
When  we  "fished"  our  steadfast  anchor, 
Lashed  it  down  unto  the  cat-head, 
Brailcd  our  bowlines  taut  a-weathcr 
As  we  worked  our  ship  to  .southward 
Tiiru  the  Trades  so  clear  and  glorious. 
When  we  past  the  Southern   (leorges 
Down  beyond  the  dismal   Falklands, 
Cleared  the  sliores  of  Staten   Island, 
Where  the  blubber  seals  were  roaring 
Beat  our  way  to  drear  Antarctic, 
Where  Cape  Horn  was  left  behind  us. 
When  we  past  the  Rock  Ascension, 
And  the  spur  of  Saint  Helena, 
Where  Napoleon  died  in  exile, 
To  appease  the  strife  of  Europe ; 
And  the  military  pathway 
Leads  up  to  the  barren  summit. 
When  we  rounded  Cape  Agulhas, 
Squared  away  and  run  our  easting 
Past  the  Isle  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
And  the  shores  of  Desolation. 

Should  you  ask  me  all  these  questions 
I  should  answer  you  mi  this  wise: 
From  those  clippers,  tall  and  stately. 
Rushing  thru  the  Roaring  Forties; 
From  the  sturdy  blu1)l)er-hunters 
And  the  wide-winged  Cotton-jammers. 

All  the  sea-fowl   sang  them  to  me, 

Mollyhawks  and  albatrosses. 

Penguins  with  their  stare  so  curious. 

And  the  fluttering,  .stormy  petrels. 

By  the  stern  cliffs  of  Magellan 

Down  among  the  frigid  ice  floes. 

Where  Saint  Elmo's  lights  were  glowing 

Round  our  straining,  tautened  yard  ends. 

As  we  doubled  that  bleak  corner 

Where  the  Sou'  West  winds  were  howling 

And  the  hail  was  ever  falling 

And  the  mighty  seas  were  ru.hing 

'Gainst  the  cliffs  forever  frowning 

Toward  the  dread  .Antarctic  Ocean. 

Past  Cape  Horn,  so  bleak  and  dreary, 

There  I  learned  these  wond'ious  sea-songs 

From  the  lips  of  Garry  Owen. 

As  we  struggled  at  the  halyards, 

.^s  we  sheeted  home  our  topsails — 

With  his  shipmate.  "Splitnoso"   Sweeney. 

1   will  sing  them  as  I  caught  them 

With  the  Southern  Cross  to  Northward. 

Where  the  polar  ice  was  crunching 

And  the  North  Star  hung  to   Southward. 


I    will  give  them  as  I  got  them; 
.Songs  so  wild  and  full  of  frolic, 
Not  a  word  nor  score  of  sadness 
Not  a  verse  of  melancholy  ; 
Ye  who  love  a  nation's  his'try 
Love  her  folk-songs  and  traditions, 
Listen  to  these  simple  chanties, 
To  these  songs  of  Garry  Owen. 

Jas.  H.  Williams. 

Homeward  I'ounu. 
{Windlass  Chanty  or  1 1  easing  Song.) 

Oh,  fare  you  well,  we're  homeward  bound. 
Good  bye,  fare  you  well!  oh,  good  bye,  fare 
you  well! 

We'll  heave  away  till  our  anchor's  found, 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  we're  hovieiuard  bound! 

So,  fare  you  well,  my  rosy  Nell, 

Good  bye,  fare  you  'M'rll!  oh,  nood  hyc,  forc 
you  well! 
Oh,  fare  you  well,  for  1   wish  you  well. 

Hurrah,  hurrah!  'ar're  homezvard  bound. 

I  think  I  heard  our  old  man  say, 

Good  bye,  fare  you  «'<■//.'  oh,  good  bye,  fare 
you  tvell! 
"This  is  the  day  we  sail  away," 

Hurrah,  viy  boys,  we're  homnvard  bound! 

We're    homeward    bound,    from    Hong    Kong 
town, 
Good  bye,  fare  you  xvell!  oh,  good  bye,  fare 
you  well! 
We're  homeward  bound,  heave  up  and  down. 
Hurrah,  my  boys,  sing  fare  you  well! 

We're  homeward  bound,  across  the  sea, 
Good  bye,  fare  you  ivcll!  oh,  good  bye,  fare 
you  well! 

We're  homeward  bound  with  a  cargo  of  tea, 
Hurrah,  hurrah!  zve'rc  homcxvard  bound! 

We're  homeward  bound    and   the   winds   they 
blow  fair, 
Good  bye,  fare  you  zvcll!  oh,  good  bye.  fare 
you  zvell! 
And  there'll  be  many  true  friends  to  greet  us 
there 
Hurrah,  my  boys,  sing  fare  you  well! 
(Vast  heaving!    Anchor's  aweigh.  Sir!) 


"Blow  thi-:  Man  Down." 

(A  Topsail  Halyard  Chanty.) 

.S"('/t>— Come  all  you  young  fellows  who  follow 
the  sea, 
Chorus — To  me  'weigh,  heigh,  blotc  the  man 
dozen ! 
Solo — Now  please  pay  attention  and  listen  to 
me: 
Chorus — Gize    vie   some    time    to    blo'i'    the 
mait  dozen! 
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Solo — I'm  a  deep  water  sailor,  just  cunie  from  Solo — "J  is    larhoartl    ami    starboard,    on    deck 

Hong  Kong,  you  will  sprawl ! 

L'liorus — To  me  weigh,  heigh,  blow  the  man  Chorus — To  me  weigh,  heigh,  blow  the  man 

down  I  down  ! 

Solo — It  you   give   me   some   whisky   I'll   sing  SoIo—¥ot    kicking    Jack    Rogers     commands 


you  a  song ; 
Chorus — Give    mc   some    time    to    blow    the 
in  an  down! 

Solo — On    a    trim    Black    Ball    Liner,    I    first 
served  my  time, 
Chorus — To  me  weigh,  heigh,  blow  the  man 
doivn ! 
Solo — On  a  trim  Black  Ball   Liner,  I  wasted 
my  prime, 
Chorus — Give    me   some    time    to    blozv    the 
man  down! 

Solo— When  a  big  Black  Ball  Liner's  prepar- 
ing for  sea, 
Chorus — To  me  weigh,  heigh,  blow  the  man 
down ! 
Solo — You'd    split   your   sides   laughing,    such 
sights  you  would  see, 
Chorus — Give    me    some    time    to    blozv    the 
man  doivn! 

Solo — Here's   a   big   Black    Ball    Clipper,   just 
leaving  her  dock, 
Chorus — To  me  zveigh,  heigh,  blozv  the  man 
down ! 
Solo — While  the  boys  and  the  girls  on  the  pier 
head  do  flock ; 
Chorus — Give    me   some    time    to    blozv    the 
man  dozvn! 

Solo — There    are    tinkers    and    tailors,    shoe- 
makers and  all, 
Chorus — 'To  me  zveigh,  heigh,  blozv  the  man 
dozvn ! 
Solo — For   jou'll    seldom    find    sailors,    aboard 
the  Black  Ball; 
Chorus — Give    mc   some    time    to    blozv   the 
man  dozvn! 

Solo — Now   when    a   Black   Bailer    gets   clear 
of  the  land, 
Chorus — To  me  zveigh,  heigh,  blozv  the  man 
dozvn ! 
Solo — Our  Bos'un  soon  roars  out  the  word  of 
command ; 
Chorus — Gizr    us    some    time    to    blozv    the 
man  dozvn! 

Solo — "Come  quickly  lay  .it't,  to  the  break  of 
the  poop ! 
Chorus — 'hi  me  zveigh,  heigh,  blow  the  man 
dozvn. 
Solo— Or  I'll  help  you  along  with   the  toe  of 
my  boot ! 
Chorus — Giz'e    me   some    time,   to   blozv   the 
tnaji  dozvn! 

Solo — "Pay  attention  to  orders,  now  you  one 
and  all !  • 

Chorus — To  me  zveigh,  heigh,  blozv  the  man 
dozvn ! 
Solo — For  sec;  right  above  vou  there  flies  the 
Black  Ball! 
Chorus — Giz'e    me    some    time    to    blozv    the 
man  dozvn! 


the  Black  Ball," 
Chorus — Give    me    some    time    to    blozv    the 
man  down! 

(Belay.) 


Reuben  Rauzo. 
{Hoisting  Song.) 

Oh,  Rauzo  was  no  sailor ; 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 
He  shipped  in  a  Yankee  whaler 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 

But  he  could  not  do  his  duty 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 
But  he  could  not  do  his  duty, 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 

Now  the  mate  he  lieing  a  hard  man, 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 
He  took  him  to  the  Rang\vay. 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 

He  took  him  to  the  gangway, 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 
And  he  gave  him  five  and  forty, 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 

Poor  old  Reuben  Rauzo! 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 
Oh.  poor  old  Reuben  Rauzo ! 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 

But  the  captain  being  a  good  man, 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 
He  took  him  to  the  cabin, 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 

He  took  him  to  the  cabin. 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 
And  gave  him  wine  and  brandy, 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 

And  ho  taught  him  navigation. 

Rauzo,  boys,  Rauzo! 
And  raised  him  in  his  station. 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 

And  he  married  the  captain's  daughter. 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 
And  still  he  sails  blue  w.T!<-r. 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 

And  now  he's  Captain  Rauzo, 

Rauzo,  boys.  Rauzo! 
And  now  he's  Captain  Rauzo. 

Rauso,  bnys,  Rauzo! 

Hurrah  for  Captain  Rauzo. 

Rauso,  boys.  Rauzo! 
Hurrah  for  Captain  Rauzo. 

Rauso,  boys,  Rauzo! 

(High!  Make  fast!) 
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Whisky. 

{Mizzen  Topsail  Halyards.) 

Oh  whisky  is  the  life  of  man  ! 

Whisky  I   Johnny! 
It  always  was  since  time  began  ; 

Oh,  whisky  for  the  Johnny! 

Oh,  whisky  straight  and  whisky  strong; 

PVhisky!   Johnny! 
Give  me  some  whisky  and  I'll  sing  you  a  song; 

Oh,  zvhisky  for  the  Johnny! 

Oh,  whisky  made  me  wear  old  do's, 

IVhisky!   Johnny! 
Oh,  whisky  gave  me  a  broken  nose, 

Oh,  whisky  for  the  Johnny! 

If  whisky  conies  too  near  my  nose; 

Whisky!   Johnny! 
I  lip  her  up  and  down  she  goes! 

Oh,  whisky  for  the  Johnny! 

I  think  I  heard  our  Old  Man  say, 

Whisky!   Johnny! 
"I'll  treat  my  men  in  a  decent  way." 

Oil,  zvhisky  for  the  Johnny! 

"I'll  treat  my  men  in  a  decent  way!" 

Whisky!   Johnny! 
"I'll  grog  them  all  three  times  a  day  !" 

Oh,  whisky  for  the  Johnny! 

Here  comes  the  cook,   with  the  wliisky  can! 

Whisky!   Johnny! 
.\n<\  a  glass  o'  grog  for  every  man  ; 

Oh,  whisky  for  the  Johnny! 

A  glass  of  grog  for  every  man  ! 

Whisky!   Johnny! 
And  a  bottle  full,  for  tlie  chantic  m<in  ; 

Oh,  zvhisky  for  the  Johnny! 

(Bel.iy;  Grog-o!) 

A  Yankee  Ship  Cmmic  Down   riii': 
River. 

(Halyard  Cliauty.) 

Oh,  a  Yankee  ship  canif^  down  tlic  river; 

Blozv;  boys,  blow! 
He  luflfs  her  up  'till  her  topsails  (luivcr; 

Ffi.ow  !  viy  bully  boys,  ni.ow  ! 

This  Yankee  ship,  slic's  bound  to  China, 

Ri.ow  !  boys,  Bi.ow  ! 
Hurrah,  my  boys,  it's  liiuc  to  join  bcr ; 

Ki.ow !  my  bully  boys,  iti.ow  ! 

"Now  how  d'ye  know  she's  a  Yankee  packel  ?" 

Blow!  boys.  Biow  ! 
"They  fired  a  gim,   1    beard  tin-  nickct," 

Blow!  /;/y  bully  boys,  ri.ow  ! 

"Now  how  d'ye  know   she's  bound   to  Ciiina." 

Blow!  boys.  Blow! 
"  The  Stars  and  Stripes  float  out  behind  her." 

Blow  !  my  bully  boys,  ijlow  ! 


Now  who  d'ye  think  was  the  captain  of  her? 

Blow  !   boys.  Blow  ! 
Oh,  Jimmy  Long  Jackson,  a  South  Sea  Rover ! 

Blow  !  tny  bully  boys,  niX)W  ! 

Oh,  Jimmy  Long  Jackson's  a  Yankee  sailor! 

Blow  !  boys,  Blow  ! 
Oh,    Jimmy    Long    Jackson's   a     South     Sea 
whaler; 

Blow  !  my  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

Now   who   d'ye  think   was   the  chief  male   of 
her? 

Blow  !  boys.  Blow  ! 
A  big  mulatter  belongs  to  Antigua, 

Klow  !  my  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

And  who  d'ye  think  was  the  bos'un  of  her? 

Blow  !  boys,  Blow  ! 
Ole  Olsen  from  Stockholm,   Sweden ; 

Bix)w !  my  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

And  who  d'ye  think  was  steward  of  her? 

Blow  !  boys,  Blow  ! 
Chim-Cham,    Chinaman,    from     Hong     Kong, 
China ! 

Hlow  !  my  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

Oh,  what  d'ye  think  we  had  for  dinner? 

Blow  !  boys,  Blow  ! 
Oh.  bad  fish  hash  and  a  slice  of  liver! 

Blow  !  my  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

Oh,  blow  today,  we'll  blow  tomorrow ! 

Blow  !  boys.  Blow  ! 
We'll  blow  away  all  care  and  sorrow ; 

Blow  !  my  bully  boys,  blow  ! 

(Eelay.) 


"A  LoN(;  Time  Acio." 
(Halyard  Chanty.) 

Away  down  South,  where  I  was  born  ! 

To  me  weigh,  hciqh.  heigh  Yah! 
Among  the  fields  of  cane  and  corn  ; 

A  long  time  ago! 

I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  been  born. 

To  me  zveigh,  heigh,  heigh  Yah! 
To  go  rambling  round  and  round  Cape  Horn  ; 

A  long  time  ago! 

Around  Cape  Horn,  where  wild  winds  blow, 
To  me  zveigh.  heiqh,  heigh  Yah! 

Around  Cape  Horn,  thru  frost  and  snow  ; 
A  long  time  ngo^! 

The  wind  from   the  sou'west  .iblowint;  a  gale. 

To  me  zveigh,  heiiih,  heigh   Yah! 
The  packet  ship  she's  crowding  sail, 
A  long  time  ago! 

riic  monkey  dressed  in  the  soldier's  do's, 
To  fue  zveigh,  hcifih,  heigh  Yah! 

Hut  where  he  came  from,  God  only  knows, 
.  /  long  time  ago! 
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Oh,  "Bully  John"'  from  Baltimore, 
Jo  me  weigh,  heigh,  heigh  Yah! 

I  knew  you  well  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
A  long  time  ago! 

Oh,  "Bully  John"  was  tlie  boy  for  nie. 
To  me  iveigh,  heigh,  heigh   Yah! 

A  bucko  on  land  and  a  bully  at  sea, 
A  long  lime  ago! 

Oh  "Bully  John,"  I  knew  him  well, 
To  me  weigh,  heigh,  heigh  Yah! 

But  now  he's  dead  and  gone  to  hell, 
A  long  time  ago! 

'Tis  a  long  time  and  a  very  long  time, 

To  me  'weigh,  heigh,  heigh  Yah! 
'Tis  a  very  long  time  since  I  made  this  rime, 
A  hug  time  ago! 

(Belay!) 
J« 

Haul  Away  the  Bowline. 

Oh,   haul  away   the    bo'lin',   the    packet   ship's 
aroUin', 
Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe!    (Pull  on, 
"Joe"). 
Oh,  haul   away  the  bo'lin',   don't  ye  hear  the 
captain  growlin", 
Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe  ! 

Oh,  haul  away  together,   we're   sure   to  make 
her  render, 
Away,  haul  away,  haul  avva\',  Joe! 
Oh,    haul    away,    my   bully    boys,    we'll    either 
break  or  bend  her, 
Awaj%  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe! 

Oh,  the  cook  is  in  the  galley,  a-makin'  du(T  so 
handy, 
Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe! 
And  the  captain's  in  the  cabin,  a-drinkin'  wine 
and  brandy. 
Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe! 

Oh,  once  T  liad  an  Irish  girl,  and  she  was  fat 
and  lazv, 
.Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe! 
.'\nd  now  I   got  a  Yankee  ciri,  she  nearly  set 
me  crazy, 
.\way,  haul  away,  liaul  away,  Joe! 

Haul    away    the    lio'lin',    me    hearty    lads    be 
iiancly, 
.\way,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe! 
Il.'iul  away  the  bo'lin',  ^■ankoe   Doodle  Dandy 
Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe! 

(Turn-o !) 
J* 

r.oNKv  Was  a  \\',\urior. 

{British  Ilalyord  Chanty.) 

( )h.  Bony  was  a  warrior. 

To  mc  weigh,  heigh,  ho! 
But  we  licked  him  at  Trafalgar  unco, 

J  own  France-ol 

lie  raised  a  mighty  army  then, 

7'i>  me  weigh,  heigh,  ho! 
.\nd  nMnhod  them  right  across  the  Alps, 

Jaivn  Fraiiec-o! 


He  marched  them  info  the  Russian  Wild, 

7  u  me  weigh,  heigh,  hn! 
But  he  found  the  Kremlin  burning  there, 

/flU'H  Prance-ol 

So  then  he  marched  them  back  again. 

To  me  weigh,  heigh,  ho! 
For  Moscow  was  an  ash  heap,  then, 

Ja'wn  Fraucc-o! 

'Twas  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo, 

To  me  n'eigh,  heigh,  ho! 
He  met  the  boy  who  put  him  thru, 

J  awn  Frauce-o! 

The  Iron   Duke  of   Wellington, 

To  me  'weigh,  heigh,  ho! 
That  day  almighty  deeds  were  done, 

Jaivn  France -o! 

Oh,  Bony  was  a  sad  exile. 

To  me  'weigh,  heigh,  ho! 
He  died  on  Sant  Helena's  Isle, 

Ja7vn  Francc-o! 

But  Bony  was  a  warrior, 

To  me  'weigh,  heigh,  ho! 
Tho  we  licked  him  at  Trafalgar  once, 

Ja'wn  Francc-o! 

(Belay!) 


What  Shall  We  Do  With  a  Drunkkn 
Sailor? 

{A  Main  Brace  "Walk  Axvay"  Chanty.) 

What  shall  we  do  with  a  drunken  sailor? 
What  shall  we  do  with  a  drunken  sailor? 
What  shall  we  do  with  a  drunken  sailor? 
Early  in  the  morning ! 

Put  him  in  the  long-lioat  'till  he  is  sober. 
Put  him  in  tlie  long-boat  'till  he  is  sober. 
Put  b.im  in  the  long-boat  'till  he  is  sober. 
Early  in  the  morning ! 

(Stopper  and  Belay!) 


Fire  Down  Below! 
(A  Pumping  Song.) 

There's    fire    in    the    lower    hold,    fire    down 
below? 

To  me  7vcigh.  heigh,  heigh,  heigh,  ho! 
Fire  in  the  main  well,  the  cap'n  didn't  know. 

Sing,  fire — dmcn — bcloiv! 

There  is  fire  in  the  fore  top:  fin-  in  the  main; 

To  we  Xicigh,  heigh,  heigh,  heigh,  ho! 
I'irc  in  the  win'lass  and  fire  in  the  chain. 

Sing,  fire — do'wn — below! 

There's  fire  in  the  fore  peak,  fire  down  below  ; 

To  tlie  'leigh,  heigh,  heigh,  heigh,  ho! 
There's  fire    in    the    chain    plates,  the  bos'un 
didn't  know. 

Sing,  fire — do'wii— below! 
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There's  fire  up  aloft,  there's  fire  down  below ; 

To  me  weigh,  heigh,  heigh,  heigh,  ho! 
There's  fire  in  the  galley;  the  cook  he  didn't 
know; 

Sing,  fire — down — below! 

There's  fire   in   the   whole   ship,   the   mate   he 
being  drunk. 
To  me  weigh,  heigh,  heigh,  heigh,  ho! 
The  cap'n  went  below  and   found   him   in   his 
bunk. 
Sing,  fire — doivn — bclozv! 

(Suck-o!  unship  the  brakes.) 

A  Whaling  Song. 

Come  nil  you  young  sailors  who  cruise  'round 

Cape  Horn. 
Come  all  you  young  tars  that  go  hunting  for 

sperm, 
l'"or   our   captain    has   told   us,   we   hope   it   is 

true. 
There   arc   plenty   of   whales  on   the   coast   of 

Peru, 
So  we'll  roll,  roll,  bullies,  roll  as  we  go. 
For  the  Liverpool  lassies  have  got  us  in  tow. 
I  dey,  O,  sing  Laddie,  O,  Laddie,  1  dey, 

Now  we  arc  a-sailing  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
As  all  good  young  whalemen  are  priv'leged  to 

do. 
Our    ship    she     is     steady,    her    quarters    are 

manned. 
And  her   rigging  is   ready,   composed   of   four 

strands. 
So  we'll  roll,  roll,  bullies,  roll  as  we  go, 
I""or  the  Liverpool   lassies  have  got  us  in  tow. 

'  Twas  early  one  morning,  just  as  the  sun  rose, 
A  man  from  the  masthead  sung  out:  "There 

she  blows !" 
"Where   away,"   cries   our   captain,   "and   how 

does  he  lay." 
"Two  points  on  our  lee,  sir,  scarce  three  miles 

awaj'." 
So  we'll  roll,  roll,  bullies,  roll  as  we  go, 
I'"(>r  the  Liverpool  lassies  have  got  us  in  tow. 

Then  get  my  boats  ready  and  make  my  boats 

_    fly. 

But  one  thing  we  dread  of,  keep  clear  of  his 

eye, 
Rut  one  thing  we  dread  of,  keep  clear  of  his 

eye, 
I"or  well  you  all  know  that  a  whale  is  quite 

shy, 
So  we'll  roll,  roll,  bullies,  roll  as  we  go, 
For  the  Liverpool  lassies  have  got  us  in  tow. 

Now  the  whale  has  gone  down,  to  the  wind 

ward  he'll  lay. 
Whatever  he  done,  "boys,"  he  showed  us  fair 

play. 
Hut  we  fought  him  alongside,  and  a  lance  we 

thrust  in. 
And  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  rolled  out  his 

fin, 
.So  it's  roll,  roll,  bullies,  roll  as  wo  go, 
I"or  the  Liverpool  lassies  have  got  us  in  tow. 


We    laid    him    alongside    with    many    a    loud 

shout, 
Began  cutting  in,  and  then  trying  out. 
The  whale    is    cut    in,  tryed  out  and  stowed 

down. 
He  is  better  to  us  than  five  hundred  pound, 
So  we'll  roll,  roll,  bullies,  roll  as  we  go. 
For  the  Liverpool  lassies  have  got  us  in  tow. 

Now  our  ship  she  is  laden,  for  home  we  will 

steer. 
Where  there's  plenty  of  grog,  boys,  and  plenty 

strong  beers. 
We'll   spend   money   freely,   with   the   girls  on 

the  shore. 
And   when   it's  all  gone  we'll  go   whaling  for 

more, 
So  we'll  roll,  roll,  bullies,  roll  as  we  go, 
For  the  Liverpool  lassies  have  got  us  in  tow. 
I  dey,  O,  sing  Laddie,  O,  Laddie,  I  dey. 

The  Cruisi<:  of  the  "Dreadnaught." 

She's  a  saucy  fast  packet,  and  a  packet  of 
fame ; 

She  hails  from  New  York,  and  the  "Dread- 
naught's''  her  name. 

She's  bound  to  the  westward,  where  strong 
winds  do  blow. 

She's  a  Liverpool  Liner,  bully   boys  let  her  go! 

Chants. 

Bound  away,  bound  away,  where  strong  winds 

do  blow  ! 
Bound    away   in    the    "Dreadnaught,"   to    the 

westward  we'll  go  I 

Now  the  "Dreadnaught"  is  leaving  the  Water- 
loo Dock, 

Where  the  l)oys  and  tlic  girls  on  the  pier-head 
do   flock. 

They  give  her  three  cheers,  while  their  tears 
freely  flow. 

Bound  away  in  the  "Dreadnaught,"  to  the 
westward  we'll  go ! 

Now  the  "Dreadnaught"  is  anchore<l  in  the 
Mersey,  so  free. 

Waiting  for  the  "Independence"  to  tow  her  t<i 
sea. 

Down  past  those  black  rocks,  where  the  Mer- 
sey does  flow. 

Bound  away  in  the  "Dreadnaught,"  to  the 
westward  we'll  go ! 

Now   the  "Dreadnaught"  is   sailing  down  the 

wild  Irish  sea, 
Her  passengers  on  dock,  all  tlioir  hearts  light 

and  free, 
.\nd  the  seamen  >in  w.ilch.  pace  the  decks  too 

and  fro ; 
Bound    away    in    the   "Dreadnaught,"    lo    the 

westward  we'll  go! 

Now  flic  "Dreadnaught"  is  plowing  the  At- 
lantic so  wide. 

Whore  the  heavy  green  seas  roll  along  her 
black  side. 
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Fler  sails  trimmed  so  neatly,  Ikt  red  cross  to 

show, 
Bound    away   in    the   '"Dreadnaught,"    to    the 

westward  we'll  go! 

Now  the  "Dreadnaught  "  is  crossing  "The 
Georges"  so  grand. 

Where  the  sea  it  is  green  and  the  bottom  is 
sand, 

Where  the  big  fish  swim  'round  her  and  cov- 
ing whales  blow ; 

Bound  away  in  the  "Dreadnaught,"  to  the 
westward  we'll  go ! 

Now  the  "Dreadnaught"  has  arrived  in  Amer- 
ica once  more. 

Let's  go  ashore,  shipmates,  on  the  land  we 
adore,  > 

See  our  wives  and  our  sweethearts,  be  jolly 
and  free. 

And  we'll  drink  to  the  "Dreadnaught,"  wher- 
ever she  be ! 

Here's  health  to  the  "Dreadnaught"'  and  to  her 
bold  crew, 

Here's  health  to  her  captain  and  officers  true. 

Talk  about  vour  fast  packets,  "Swallowtail" 
and  "Blackball," 

But  the  "Dreadnaught's''  the  clipper  to  out- 
sail them  all  1 

Bound  away,  bound  away,  where  strong  winds 

do  blow ! 
Bound    away   in    the   "Dreadnaught,"    to    the 

westward  we'll  go! 

(The  writer's  compliments  to  the  venerable 
Captain  Samuel  W.  Simiuels,  who  sailed  the 
"Dreadnaught"  across  the  Atlantic  in  nine 
days,  a  performance  which  has  never  been 
equalled  by  any  other  sailing  vessel.) 


Paul  Joni:s. 

'Tis    of    a    stately   Southerner,   wlio   lUw   the 

Stripes  and  Stars, 
The  whistling  wind  from  west   nor'west  blew 

thru  our  pitch-pirn;  spars; 
We  h.Ki   our  larboard   tacks  on   board   as   we 

hung  upon  a  gale. 
And    Geble's    Island    light    shone   bright    from 

the  Old  Head  of  Kinsalc. 

No  thought  was  there  of  short'ning  sail  by  him 

who  trod  our  poop, 
.Mtho  the   press    of    our    ponderous   jibs,    the 

boom  bends  like  a  hoop. 
Our  groaning  chess-trees  told  the  strain,  that 

stood  on  our  stout  main  tack. 
But  he  only  laughed,  as  he  glanced  abaft,  at 

the  white  and  sparkling  track. 

It  was  a  bright  and  a  cloudless  night,  the  wind 

blew  fresh  and  strong. 
As  gaily  on  the  Channel  wave  our  good  ship 

sped  along. 
With    the    foaming    sea    before    her    bow   the 

briny  wave  she  spicad. 
And   bcnilitig   low   in    a     fo.ini     like   .snow   she 

billies  her  lee  cat-head. 


"What's  this  upon  our  weather  bow,  what  ship 

is  it  I  see? 
It's  time  our  good  ship  hauled  her  wind,  we're 

abreast  of  Old  Saltee!" 
'Twas  by  the  nightly  lobe  she  wore,  and  her 

tapering  length  of  spar, 
We  knew  our  morning  visitor  was  a  British 

man  of  war. 

What  did  our  daring  foeman  do?  A  shot 
ahead  he  passed. 

Clewed  up  his  flowing  courses,  laid  his  top- 
sails to  the  mast. 

Those  British  tars  gave  three  huzzas  from  the 
deck  of  their  black  corvette. 

We  answered  back  with  a  scomful  laugh  as 
our  starry  flag  we  set. 

"Out  booms,  out  booms!"  cried  the  South- 
erner ;  "out  booms  and  give  her  sheet ! 

Here  comes  the  fastest  vessel  of  all  the  Chan- 
nel fleet. 

She's  bearing  down  upon  us,  with  white 
foam  at  her  bow, 

"Out  booms,  out  booms!"  cried  the  South- 
erner; "don't  spare  your  canvas  now!" 

Up  spake  our  noble  captain  then,  not  a  cloud 

was  on  his  brow. 
Saying,   "Come,   my   gallant    heroes   bold,   the 

enemy's  on  us  now. 
We  carry  aloft  the  Stars  and  Stripes  against 

old  England's  boast, 
Paul  Jones,  the  terror  of   the  sea.   will   whip 

them  on  their  coast !" 

The  fog  lay  heavy  on  the  land,  and  the  wind 

was  from  the  shore. 
And    the    poor    Dungarren    fishermen    sought 

shelter  in  Kinsore. 
With  light  sails  set  and  booms  rigged  out  and 

stun'sails    hoisted   away. 
Paul  Jones  did  clear  the  Chaimcl  mouth  before 

the  break  of  dav. 


Tml:  "CuMBF.Ki.wn's"  Crkw. 

Come,  sbipmatis.  gather  'round  me  and   hark 
to  my  ditty, 
Of  a  terrible  battle  that  happened  of  late; 
I^t  each  good  I'nion  tar  shed  a  sad  tear  of 
pity. 
When  he  thinks  of  the  once  gallant  "Cum- 
berland's" fate. 

Oh,  yes.  my  brave  lads,  'lis  a  terrible  story, 
.And  many  a  brave  tar  to   this  world   bade 
adieu: 
Our  flag  it  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  glory. 
By  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  "■Cumberland's" 
crew. 

'Twas  the  eighth  day  of   .March,  almut    fen   in 
the  morning — 
The  sky  it   was  clear  and  bright  shone  the 
sun — 
When   the   ilnnns   of  the  "Cinnberiand"   mm 
bled  »  warning, 
\\  b'lli   imant   for  each  seaman  to  stand  by 
his  gun. 
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Fnr   llic   1k)1(1    iron    frij^alc    (l«iWii    on    us   canip 
bearini4, 
And  high  ill  tlu-  air  tiie  rchcl   Ihig  flew, 
'I'he   ensign    of   treason    at    her    misllieari    was 
flaring 
To  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  ''Cum 
herland's  crew. 

'iiien  out  spake  our  captain,  with  slern   reso- 
lution, 
"Of  this  l)ol(l  iron  monster  do  not   be  dis- 
mayed. 
We  are  bound  to  maintain   our  beloved   Con- 
stitution. 
To  die  for  our  country   we  arc  not   afraid. 

"We'll   fight    for   the   Union,    our   cause    it    is 
glorious ; 
For    the    Star    Spanfilcd    Banner,    the    red, 
white  and  blue. 
We'll    die    at    our    quarters,    or    conquer    vic- 
torious !" 
'Twas  answered  with  cheers  by  the  "Cum- 
berland's crew. 

Then  the  bold   iron   ram   bore   down   at   close 

quarters. 
Her  sharp  iron  prow  pierced  our  noble  ship 

thru, 
I'.nt,    as    she    sunk    'neath    the    dark    rolling 

waters. 


"We'll  stand  by  our  guns!"  cried  the  "Cum 
herland's"  crew. 

I'rom  the  foregoing  1  must  not  omit 
the  venerable  •Salt  Horse"  chanty. 
Where  it  originated  no  man  knows,  tho, 
personally,  I  beheve  it  to  be  of  Welsh  e.\- 
traction.  It  was  always  recited,  not  sung, 
over  the  mess  kit  by  one  member  of  the 
crew  when  we  were  about  to  dissect  the 
piece  of  salt  junk  which,  in  the  olden 
(lays,  invariably  constituted  the  piece  de 
resistance  to  our  midday  meal. 

Mr.  Dana  repeats  the  words  in  his 
fainous  work,  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  tho  not  so  fully  as  I  do  here. 

S.^LT  Horse  Chanty. 

Old  horse,  old  horse,  how  came  you  here? 
"From  Barry   Docks  to  Portland  Pier, 
I  carted  stones  for  many  a  year. 
I  labored  long  and  well,  alack, 
'Till  I  fell  down  and  broke  my  back. 
They  picked  me  up,  with  sore  abuse, 
And  salted  me  down  for  sailors'  use 
Thev  eat  my  flesh  and  gnaw  my  bones, 
.\nd  throw  the  rest  to  Davy  Jones." 
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The  New  Campaign   Expense  Law 

in   Colorado 


BY   JOHN   F.   SHAFROTH 
Governor  of  Colorado. 


ON  the  26th  day  of  July,  1909,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  there  will  coiue 
into  effect  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
General  Assembly,  which  provides  that 
campaign  expenses  can  only  be  paid  by 
the  State  and  the  candidates  for  the  vari- 
ous State  and  county  offices.  The  amount 
payable  out  of  the  State  Treasury  is  a 
sum  equal  to  25  cents  for  each  vote  cast 
at  the  last  preceding  general  election  for 
Governor.  The  sum  for  each  political 
party  is  paid  to  the  State  Chairman  there- 
of, who  transmits  one-half  of  the  same  to 
the  chairman  of  the  county  organization 
of  his  party.  The  State  Chairman  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  bond,  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  for  legitimate  campaign 
purposes.  The  amount  to  be  collected 
from  the  candidates  is  limited  to  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  per  cent  of  the  first  year's  sal- 


ary of  the  office  to  which  each  condidate 
aspires. 

It  is  made  a  felony  for  any  person  or 
corporation  other  than  above  indicated 
to  contribute  any  money  or  property 
whatsoever  to  a  candidate  or  political 
committee  or  member  thereof,  and  also 
for  any  candidate  or  political  committee 
or  member  thereof  to  receive  any  contri- 
bution. Colorado  is  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  to  enact  such  a  law,  and  I  have 
the  highest  hopes  of  success  for  this  re- 
form measiH'e. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  evils  un- 
der the  present  system  of  elections  has 
been  the  undue  influence  created  by  cor- 
porations financing  the  caiupaigns  of 
political  parties.  Large  contributions 
from  such  sources  have  placed  the  or- 
ganizations  and    candidates   of   political 
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pariic-,  under  the  greatest  obligation  to 
such  corporate  interests.  Tlie  result  has 
been  that  the  interests  of  such  companies 
have  been  too  frequently  protected  by 
those  elected  to  enact  and  execute  the 
laws  of  the  States.  Such  contributions 
are  often,  in  moral  effect,  indirect  bribes. 

To  overcome  this  corrupt  intluence, 
laws  have  been  enacted  prohibiting  cor- 
porations from  making  contributions  for 
campaign  purposes.  But  the  inefficiency 
of  such  law  arises  from  the  fact  that 
stockholders  of  such  corporations  are  not 
prohibited  from  making  such  donations 
and  hence  the  object  of  the  law  can  be 
easily  evaded. 

It  has  been  contended  that  publicity  of 
contributions  to  campaign  funds,  before 
elections,  would  remedy  the  evil.  While 
no  doubt  such  publicity  would  have  a  re- 
tarding effect  on  donations  made  for  po- 
litical favors,  yet  unless  the  act  of  con- 
tributing is  prohibited,  there  will  always 
be  a  class  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
brave  criticism  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired favors.  So  also  campaign  commit- 
tees, in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
political  machines  of  their  parties,  are 
generally  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  cen- 
sure for  receiving  such  contributions. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  the  pernicious  influence  of 
corporations  in  politics  except  by  pro- 
nouncing such  contributions  bribery,  and 
punishing  the  giver  and  receiver  of 
siich  contributions  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary.  That  is 
what  the  new  law  in  Colorado  does,  and 
its  effect  on  future  elections  in  my  judg- 
ment must  be  for  good.  Many  corpora- 
tions that  do  not  desire  to  improperly  in- 
fluence legislation  or  the  due  administra- 
tion of  the  law  often,  when  solicited, 
contribute  to  campaign  funds.  They  d(i 
so  because  they  feel  they  dare  not  refuse 
— that  they  might  become  the  subjects 
of  persecution.  Such  corporations  should 
hail  with  pleasure  the  passage  of  this 
measure. 

Another  beneficial  result  of  such  a 
law  will  be  the  compelling  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  situation  of  an  economical 
campaign.    The  fund  to  be  furnished  by 


I  he  State  of  Colorado  for  the  next  gen- 
eral election  will  be  about  $05,000,  to  be 
divided  among  the  political  parties  ac- 
cording to  the  votes  cast  by  each  for  its 
candidate  lor  Governor  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding general  election.  That  sum,  to- 
gether with  the  assessments  authorized 
to  be  made  upon  candidates,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  conduct  a  campaign  in  a  reason- 
ably economical  manner. 

There  will  be  no  money  to  hire  thou- 
sands of  men  during  the  week  preceding 
the  election,  to  work  in  behalf  of  any  po- 
litical party.  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
many  cities  for  years  to  employ  large 
numbers  of  men  who  are  doubtful  in 
their  political  allegiance,  or  who  belong 
to  the  opposite  party,  to  work  at  the  price 
of  five  dollars  a  day  for  several  days  pre- 
ceding election.  Such  employment  almost 
invariably  results  in  the  employee  voting 
the  ticket  for  which  he  is  hired  to  work, 
and  consequently  is  an  indirect  way  of 
bribing  many  of  the  voters.  The  funds, 
limited  by  this  law,  will  be  too  meager 
to  permit  of  such  extravagance.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  with  such  a  limited 
campaign  fund  the  direct  bribery  of 
voters  by  campaign  workers  will  be 
largely  avoided.  A  limited  campaign 
fund  prevents  the  use  of  any  part  thereof 
for  other  than  legitimate  purposes. 

Another  wholesome  eft'cct  of  the  law 
in  my  judgment  will  be  the  placing  of  the 
political  parties  in  a  campaign  on  as  near 
an  equal  basis  as  possible,  considering 
the  numerical  strength  of  each.  The  ex- 
cuse under  the  present  system  of  raising 
large  campaign  funds  is  the  continued 
and  persistent  representation  that  the 
other  side  has  an  enormous  sum  for  po- 
litical purposes  and  unless  a  correspond- 
ing amoimt  is  contributed  it  will  mean 
defeat.  Often  the  representations  are 
untrue,  but  when  both  parties  use  the 
same  argument,  it  swells  the  campaign 
fund  of  each  party  beyond  the  legitimate 
needs  of  a  campaign  committee  and  the 
surplus  is  often  used  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  confident  that  this  measure  will 
greatly  tend  to  the  purity  of  elections. 

Oenvkr.  Colo. 
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A  Needed   Reform   in   Science 

Teaching 

BY  C.    R.  MANN,  Ph.D. 

PrOFKSSOR    OJ'     I'll^Sll.^     IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO. 


AT  the  meeting'  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  was  held  at 
i^ohimbia  University  a  year  ago,  Presi- 
dent Butler,  in  welcoming  the  associa- 
tion to  the  university  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, made  the  following  statement : 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  now  for  nearly 
thirty  years  have  ohserved  at  first  hand  the 
slow,  and  then  the  rapid,  advance  .of  the 
sciences  to  their  present  place  in  the  school 
and  college  programs  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
But  now,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  I  cannot 
help  feeling — and  I  observe  from  reading  the 
literature  of  the  subject  that  the  same  feeling 
is  shown  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Ger- 
many— that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  so 
organizing  the  sciences  as  instruments  of  gen- 
eral education  as  to  fulfill  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  some  of  us  formed  for  them 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  .  .  . 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sciences  of 
nature  and  of  man,  properly  organized  and 
presented  as  educational  instruments,  are  des- 
tined to  be  classified  as  true  humanities.  .  .  . 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  next  decade  may 
see  intensive  study  of  this  aspect  of  these 
scientific  problems,  and  of  scientific  work; 
and  that  out  of  it  all  may  come,  not  a  larger 
place  in  the  educational  program  for  the  sci- 
ences, because  that  would  hardly  be  possible — 
but  a  more  effective,  a  more  uplifting,  and  a 
more  humanizing  result  of  teaching  the  sci- 
ences, in  order  that  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
next  generation  this  new  educational  instru- 
mentality organized  and  perfected  for  true 
educational  work,  which  never  can  be  limited 
to  the  passing  of  information  from  hand  to 
hand,  or  to  mere  instruction  by  master  to 
pupil." 

It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  state 
that  in  these  words  President  Uutlcr  has 
voiced    a    conviction    that    is    now    both 


widespread  and  rapidly  deepening  among 
educators  generally,  l-'or  the  last  five  or 
six  years  they  have  been  gradually  awak- 
ening to  the  serious  faults  in  the  teaching 
of  the  sciences,  and  have  already  begun 
to  organize  themselves  for  a  scientific 
study  of  the  problem.  Significant  among 
the  facts  that  show  the  prominence  that 
this  subject  of  the  teaching  of  the 
sciences  has  attained  is  the  action  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  this  same  meeting  in 
New  York,  in  establishing  a  new  section 
on  education,  with  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  its  first 
president.  Preliminary  steps  were  also 
taken  at  this  meeting  toward  the  organ- 
ization of  an  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  the 
Natural  Sciences,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  this  same  problem  in  a  broail 
and  a  comprehensive  way. 

In  addition  to  these  large  movements, 
which  are  doubtless  destined  to  be  of 
vital  import  to  our  national  system  of 
education,  numerous  less  extensive  or- 
ganizations have  recently  been  effected 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  this  same 
problem  either  in  some  particular  local- 
ity or  in  some  particular  branch  of 
science.  Among  such  organizations, 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  ten 
years,  may  be  mentioned  the  various  as- 
sociations of  teachers  of  mathematics,  of 
physics,  of  chemistry,  of  biology,  or  of 
all  combined.  The  members  of  these  as- 
sociations are   all   teachers   actively   cn- 
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t^agcd  ill  the  work  of  teaching  science. 
I  he  assdciations  themselves,  about  thirty 
in  all,  are  vigorous  and  flourishing  or- 
ganisms, several  of  them  having  an  en- 
ruUment  of  over  300,  and  one  of  them 
of  over  500  members. 

The  kind  of  work  that  these  associa- 
tions are  doing,  either  individually  or  in 
co-operation  with  one  another,  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  investigation  that  16  of 
them  are  now  carrying  on  concerning 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  physics. 
Each  of  these  associations  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  represent  it  in  the  work, 
and  all  the  members  of  these  committees 
have  organized  into  one  large  committee 
or  commission.  This  commission  con- 
sists of  60  members,  56  physics  teachers 
and  4  specialists  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education.  A  year  was  devoted 
to  the  gathering  of  information  by  means 
of  a  distribution  of  printed  questionaires, 
each  of  which,  after  the  first,  contained 
a  summary  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions in  the  preceding  one,  besides  fur- 
ther questions  for  consideration.  In  this 
way  there  has  been  carried  on  a  sort  of 
running  discussion,  to  which  more  than 
500  physics  teachers  have  contributed 
ideas,  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  subject  of  physics  is,  perhaps,  at 
present  the  most  prominent  and  typical 
of  all  the  sciences  in  the  school  programs, 
both  because  of  its  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities to  organize  in  the  pupils  a 
science  that  is  founded  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  their  own  daily  experiences,  and 
because,  like  the  .steward  who  hid  his  one 
talent  in  the  earth,  it  has  most  egregious- 
ly  failed  to  make  use  of  its  opportunities 
and  has  therefore  become  one  of  the  most 
hated  bugbears  in  the  entire  school  pro- 
gram. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
mental  muddle  evolved  by  the  present 
methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  phys- 
ics is  something  appalling.  As  an  exam- 
ple, we  may  quote  an  experience  of  one 
of  the  State  high  school  examiners  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  schools  under  his  juris- 
diction. He  found  two  girls  watching  a 
pendulum  that  was  swinging  in  a  door- 
way. (,)n  asking  what  they  were  doing, 
one  of  them  ventured  to  reply  that  they 
were  trying  to  find  the  center  of  gravity. 
When  .Tskcd  what  center  of  gravity,  the 
the  other  vohiiUrrrcd  the  information  that 


they  were  not  trying  lu  lind  the  center 
of  gravity  of  anything,  but  rather  were 
endeavoring  to  measure  gravity.  The 
examiner  then  asked  wheiiier  they  meas- 
ured it  in  feet,  or  in  pounds,  or  in  quarts, 
or  what,  and  they  both  confest  that 
they  did  not  know,  and  were  unwilling 
even  to  try  to  guess. 

This  example  may  be  extreme,  yet  we 
w  ill  use  it,  both  because  the  incident  actu- 
ally occurred  as  stated,  and  also  because 
it  brings  out  clearly  some  of  the  points 
which  need  emphasis. 

One  of  the  first  points  that  appears,  on 
considering  this  incident,  is  the  total 
isolation  of  the  problem  on  which  the 
pupils  were  set  to  work  from  any  prob- 
lems likely  to  suggest  themselves  spon- 
taneously to  them  from  their  own  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomena  that  sur- 
round them  and  that  form  part  of  their 
daily  experiences.  But  even  if  it  is 
granted  that  the  presence  of  pendulums 
in  some  clocks  is  sufficient  justification 
for  the  introduction  of  this  experiment, 
there  yet  remains  that  yawning  chasm 
between  the  concrete  reality  vibrating  in 
the  doorway  and  the  abstract  "gravity" 
which  was  to  be  measured  by  means  of 
it — a  chasm  that  may  be  bridged,  even 
for  the  physicist,  only  by  a  rather  long 
series  of  mathematical  trusses,  struts,  ties 
and  supports. 

The  situation  is  not  ameliorated  by  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  to  be  determined  in 
this  case  is  not  measured  in  simple, 
familiar  units,  like  the  pound  or  the 
quart,  but  in  a  strange  unit  called  the 
centimeter  per  second  per  second.  And 
when  all  is  over,  and  the  work  has  been 
writen  up  in  the  notebook,  and  is  ready 
for  presentation  as  part  of  the  credentials 
for  entrance  to  college,  may  we  not  fairly 
pause  and  ask.  "Cut  bono?"  Is  the 
student,  because  of  his  having  l)een  driv- 
en thru  this  mill,  better  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  life  and  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  its  problems?  Or  will  his 
experience  with  experiments  of  this  sort 
tend  rather  to  develop  in  him  not  only  a 
contempt  for  science,  but  also  a  habit  of 
trying  to  absolve  real  problems  into  a 
system  of  strange  abstractions,  which, 
because  of  his  having  committed  to  mem- 
ory their  names  and  definitions,  seem  to 
him  to  furnish  a  real  solution? 

(^fhrr    exercises     which     are    usually 
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found  in  the  laboratories  of  the  second- 
ary schools,  and  which  exemplify  faults 
similar  to  the  ones  just  mentioned,  are 
those  devoted  to  measuring  for  measure- 
ment's own  sake,  and  those  which  claim 
to  enable  the  student  to  determine  con- 
stants and  coefficients  of  various  kinds. 
Since  the  numerical  values  to  be  obtained 
are  all  known  in  advance,  tliese  experi- 
ments not  only  lead  to  results  that  have 
no  real  value,  but  also,  what  is  worse, 
they  drill  the  student  into  habits  of  try- 
ing- to  reproduce,  instead  of  training  him 
in  the  ways  that  will  enable  him  later  to 
produce. 

Perhaps  these  few  instances  will  suf- 
fice to  indicate  what  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  defects  in  the  present 
methods  of  teaching  physics.  These  are : 
I.  The  organization  of  the  course  about 
phenomena,  problems  and  apparatus  that 
are  wholly  foreign  to  the  daily  experi- 
ences and  thought  of  the  pupils.  2.  The 
treatment  of  the  phenomena  and  the  solu- 
tion of  its  problems  in  terms  of  a  strange 
terminology,  based  on  abstract  concepts 
which  the  pupils  are  not  yet  able  to  com- 
prehend. 3.  The  encumbering  of  the 
pupil's  mind  with  what  a  recent  French 
writer  appropriately  calls  a  "baggage  des 
mots,"  without  imparting  to  him  much, 
if  any,  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  effec- 
tively. 4.  The  training  that  is  given  in 
habits  of  reproduction  and  imitation,  at 
the  cost  of  developing  powers  of  produc- 
tion and  of  individuality. 

There  are  many  other  practices  that 
have  become  thotightlcssly  habitual  in 
the  teaching  of  science,  and  that  injure 
seriously  its  effectiveness  as  an  instru- 
ment of  education.  A  number  of  these 
are  common  to  the  teaching  of  science 
and  that  of  the  other  subjects,  for  in 
thus  diagnosing  the  weaknesses  of  sci- 
ence teaching  we  do  not  by  any  means 
wish  to  infer  that  the  sciences  have  cor- 
nered all  the  poor  teaching.  It  is  only 
because  science  possesses  such  an  incom- 
parable wealth  of  educatioTial  materials 
and  of  educative  power  that  we  science 
teachers  are  more  blameworthy  than  our 
less  fortunate  colleagues,  who  are  trying 
to  make  the  most  of  their  more  limitecl 
resources.  Unlike  the  stewards  in  the 
parable,  we.  who  have  had  five  talents 
entrusted  to  ns,  have  buried  them  in  tlic 
ground,  while  others,  our  classical  brctli- 


ren,  perhaps,  who  have  but  one  talent 
entrusted  to  them,  are  assiduously  trad- 
ing and  seeking  to  increase  the  educa- 
tional purchasing  power  of  their  re- 
sources. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  should 
be  done  to  avail  ourselves  more  fully  of 
the  educative  power  that  is  inherent  in 
the  sciences?  This  question  was  submit- 
ted to  fifteen  hundred  physics  teachers  in 
one  of  the  circulars  that  have  been  issued 
by  the  physics  commission.  Portion  of 
the  summary  of  the  280  answers  that 
were  received  is  here  given,  the  numbers 
in  parentheses  indicating  the  number  of 
teachers   who  suggested   that   particular 

idea  {Cf.  School  Rez'iew,  June,  1906)  : 

Physics  should  he  closely  co-ordinated  with 
the  daily  life  and  experiences  of  the  students 
(55).  This  should  not  only  be  done  by  mak- 
ing the  practical  applications  prominent  (40), 
by  bringing  the  work  into  close  contact  with 
industrial  operations  (8).  by  visiting  indus- 
trial plants  (8),  but  should  also  lead  us  to 
make  the  problems  simple,  concrete,  and  deal- 
ing with  phenomena  familiar  to  the  student 
(16),  and  even  to  found  the  discussions  on 
the  common  experiences  of  the  students  rather 
than  on  the  laboratory  apparatus  (14).  In 
any  case,  the  value  of  the  principle  under  con- 
sideration must  be  evident  to  the  student  (14), 
and  he  must  be  given  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  essential  points  involved  (6).  We 
must  give  less  theoretical  and  abstract  work, 
and  a  greater  number  of  applications  of  the 
theory  that  is  given    (20). 

That  the  method  of  presentation  should  be 
accommodated  to  the  mental  states  nf  children 
of  fourteen  to  fifteen  is  suggested  by  14,  and  will 
doubtless  be  agreed  to  by  all.  We  should 
always  begin  with  physics  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  developing  the  concepts  used  from 
the  everyday  experiences,  making  it  less  ab- 
stract and  more  human  (5)  ;  we  chill  the 
student's  enthusiasm  nt  the  start  by  confront- 
ing him  at  once  by  a  (to  him)  strange  set 
of  problems  and  concepts  couched  in  a  strange 
terminology  (4).  The  student  craves  at  that 
age  the  explanations  that  can  be  given  only 
in  the  light  of  the  greatest  generalizations  of 
science:  yet  these  explanations  must  be  ap- 
plied to  his  immediate  activities  (3).  Hence 
wc  should  cling  closely  to  the  largest  prin- 
ciples, and  let  him  come  to  comprehend  grad- 
ually their  meaning  and  scope  by  constant  ap- 
plication to  his  own  experiences  and  prob- 
lems (s).  We  should  introduce  vastly  more 
historical  and  liiopr.nphicnl  matter  (14^  and 
should  show  the  clusc  bearing  of  science  on 
the  world's  progress  (7).  We  should  lay 
greater  emphasis  on  the  method  of  thought 
used  in  scientific  work,  and  less  on  the  cv- 
pcrimcntation   (gV 

It  is  clear  from  this  summary  that  the 
phvsics  teachers  are  as  yet  far  from  hc- 
incT  ai^recd  on  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
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For  example,  only  55  out  of  280  suggest 
close  co-ordination  of  physics  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  student.  Yet  this  is  sure- 
ly a  very  necessary  first  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  method  of  teaching 
the  subject.  Only  four  see  the  blasting 
effects  of  presenting  at  the  start  prob- 
lems which  are  strange  to  the  student, 
and  whose  solution  is  couched  in  a 
strange  and  abstract  terminology.  None 
of  them  has  suggested  the  necessity  of 
replacing  the  training  in  reproduction  by 
one  in  production ;  while  but  twenty  see 
the  need  of  teaching  the  student  to  apply 
what  he  has  learned. 

These  suggestions  may  be  applied 
rather  easily  to  the  work  of  the  class- 
room. It  is  fairly  easy  there  to  reverse 
the  method  of  presentation  given  in  most 
texts,  and  to  begin  with  a  discussion  of 
common  experiences  from  which  the 
conception  of  a  principle  is  derived.  It 
is  not  so  difficult  to  make  the  principles 
thus  developed  clear  and  usable  by  means 
of  suitable  demonstrations  and  with  the 
help  of  numerous  easy,  concrete  prob- 
lems, taken  from  real  life.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  the  laboratory  work  is  more  diffi- 
cult, complicated  as  it  is  by  the  posses- 
sion of  an  equipment  designed  for  the 
particular  kind  of  work  that  is  even  now 
stilling  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students. 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  re- 
cently been  made  with  regard  to  the 
laboratory  work  seems  to  offer  a  promis- 
ing solution  of  this  knotty  question.  It 
is  that  the  experiments  should  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  device  under  considera- 
tion ratlier  than  on  the  so-called  law 
which  the  device  is  supposed  to  illustrate. 
i"'or  example,  the  student  should  not  be 
asked  to  find  the  law  of  the  inclined 
plane,  but  rather  to  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  particular  inclined  ])lane 
with  which  he  is  working.  In  the  former 
case  he  tries  to  eliminate  friction — to  ab- 
stract the  machine  into  an  ideal  one — 
and  thus  to  get  a  result  that  is  never  true 
in  reality.  In  the  latter  case,  he  tries  to 
find  out  what  that  particular,  concrete, 
real  inclined  jilane  can  do;  1.  c,  he  meas- 
ures how  much  work  must  be  done  in 
raising  a  certain  object  thru  a  certain 
difference  of  level  by  means  of  the  plane, 
and  compares  this  result  with  the  work 
tiiat  nnist  be  done  in  raisinq  the  same  ob- 


ject vertically  thru  the  same  difterence  of 
level  without  the  assistance  of  the  plane, 
lie  thus  finds  out  how  "efficient"  the 
plane  actually  is — and  efficiency  is,  after 
all,  the  central  problem  in  practical  life. 

Another  simple  problem  of  this  sort  is 
that  of  the  still.  Is  it  cheaper  to  distill 
your  water  and  to  pay  for  the  gas  that 
you  burn  in  doing  so,  or  to  buy  distilled 
water  from  the  Hydrox  Company? 
Here  again,  the  problem  is  concrete,  real, 
related  to  daily  life,  and  involves  the  idea 
of  efficiency.  Incidentally  its  solution 
also  involves  the  mastery  of  a  number 
of  experimental  devices  usually  treated 
separately  in  the  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  student  for  the  fu- 
ture work  of  the  physicist — a  work 
which  few  ever  do,  since  few  become 
physicists.  Such  work  also  has  the  ele- 
ments of  production  in  it,  since  the  result 
is  not  known  in  advance.  A  problem 
like  this,  therefore,  constitutes  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  a  scientific  research — and  the 
spirit  of  research  is  the  very  soul  of 
science. 

Still  another  practical  and  easily  man- 
aged experiment  of  this  sort  is  that  re- 
quired to  answer  this  question :  Which 
furnishes  the  most  light  for  the  money, 
an  arc  lamp,  an  incandescent  lamp,  a 
W'elsbach.  an  ordinary  gas  flame,  or  a 
candle?  In  solving  this  problem  the 
pupil  would  again  have  to  use  intelligent- 
ly a  number  of  principles  that  are  now 
embodied  in  the  laboratory  in  a  series 
of  perfunctory,  isolated,  easily  forgotten 
experiments,  few  of  which  are  ever  ac- 
tually applied  to  any  use  by  the  student 
or  illustrate  the  methods  of  actually  mak- 
ing real  tests  in  real  life. 

Examples  of  this  sort  may  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  each  treating  of  a  real 
problem  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
student ;  each  embodying  the  practical 
use  of  several  important  principles  of 
physics;  and  each  not  only  teaching  the 
student  the  value  of  definite,  quantita- 
tive, concrete  information  in  enabling 
him  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  anv- 
thing.  but  also  giving  him  a  training  in 
solving  problems  by  the  methods  of 
science — methods  which  are  fast  becom- 
ing the  cornerstone  of  our  modern  com- 
mercial, economic,  social  and  spiritual 
life. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the 
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jntrodiiclion  of  this  type  of  laboratory 
work  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  large 
expenditure  for  new  equipment.  Thus 
for  the  problems  mentioned,  for  example, 
very  little  is  needed  that  does  not  already 
exist  in  every  high  school  which  makes 
any  pretense  of  giving  laboratory  work. 
The  necessary  reorganization  of  the 
work  does,  however,  necessitate  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  for  the  teacher — 
a  work  which  he  can  hardly  be  expected 


to  d(j  without  a  considerable  allowance 
of  free  time  for  its  accomplishment. 
Hence,  if  school  authorities  wish  to  fur- 
ther this  movement  for  a  more  vital 
teaching  of  physics,  the  first  thing  that 
they  should  do  is  to  so  arrange  their  pro- 
grams that  every  science  teacher  who 
gives  laboratory  instruction  has  enough 
time  to  adequately  organize  his  labora- 
tory and  to  efTiciently  care  for  the  ap- 
paratus. 

Chicago,  III. 


An   Almoner  of  Christ 

BY  HARRIET  McEWEN   KIMBALL 


You  will  wonder,  but,  O  friend,  believe  it — 
This  sweet  tale  that  I  am  fain  to  tell ; 

We  of  little  faith  can  scarce  conceive  it, 
But  this  miracle  a  priest  befell. 

Hidden  in  his  breast  for  swift  bestowing 
His  last  hit  of  money  waiting  lay; 

For  on  Christ's  own  errands  ever  going, 
In  His  Name  he  gave  it  ail  away. 

Bit  by  bit  his  Master  still  supplied  him 
Who  his  face  turned  not  from  any  poor; 

Niggard  souls  there  are  who  might  deride  him. 
But  no  blessing  enters  at  their  door! 

God,  who  knowetli,  sends  just  such  a  servant 
On  his  secret  service  serving  Him; 

Slothful  souls  like  us,  and  unobservant. 
Cannot  see  the  way ;  our  faith  is  dim. 

Well,  this  good  priest  on  his  round  of  duty, 
Sad  at  heart  upon  that  summer  day. 

In  the  heat  that  scorched  the  summer's  beauty 
Sought  the  bedside  where  a  young  girl  lay. 

Life  and  death  on  cither  hand  beholding, 
'Twas  not  strange  that  slie  for  life  besought; 

Life  for  her  meant  love  and  joy's  enfolding, 
Death  the  bringing  of  her  youth  to  naught  I 

"Pray,"  she  whispered,  "pray  I  may  recover!" 
Life  to  her  was  everything  most  kind ; 

Earth  one  rose,  and  every  friend  a  lover; 
Slie  too  young  or  thorn  or  flaw  to  find. 

So  he  prayed,  as  saints  pray,  gently  pleading, 
Seeing  on  her  brow  the  signs  of  death  ; 

For  her  endless  welfare  interceding 
While  he  begged  for  her  this  mortal  breath. 

As  God's  priest,  his  holy  mission  ended. 

From  that  bed  he  turned  with  tears  away; 
Thru  the  stifling  streets   unconscious   wended. 

Save  that  something  seemed  his  steps  to  stay. 


Could  he  do  no  more  to  bless  or  cheer  her. 
No  small  thing  upon  the  earthly  side. 

Just  to  bring  his  heart  to  her  heart  nearer 
While  she  lingered — lingered,  tho  denied ! 

Pleasant  Nature's  vintage  to  the  taste  is, 
Sweet  the  fruit  of  orchard  or  of  vine ; 

Hasting  with  such  haste  as  sorrow's  haste  is. 
Bought  he  luscious  pear  and  peach  and  wine. 

"Just  (within  himself  he  said)  in  token 

That   my  thoughts  are   with   her  night   and 
day!" 

All  that  bit  of  money  quite  unbroken 
Spent  he  for  the  child  who  dying  lay. 

Homeward    then     he    sped,    but     thoughtless 
thrusting 

In  his  breast  his  hand,  what  did  he  find? — 
He,  who  ever  giving,  ever  trusting. 

Saw  the  light  where  lesser  souls  are  blind! 

Lo !  his  bit  of  money,  spent,  returned  him! 

Could  it  be  ?     Ah,  no !  he  failed  to  pay ! 
Back  he  went — what  tho  the  hot  sun  burned 
him. 

And  had  smitten  strong  men  down  that  day ! 

Vendor,  chemist,  back  to  each  he  hasted. 
For  each  purchase  fain  would  pay  anew ; 

"Nay,   you    paid !    you   paid !"   they   each    pro- 
tested, 
"I'm  not  one  who'll  take  what  is  not  due!" 

"Did  I  pay?"  the  good  priest  answered,  trem- 
bling. 

All  his  soul  within  Inm  strangely  stirred ; 
Then  as  if  unawed,  his  awe  dissembling. 

Dared  he  say  to  them  no  further  word ! 

Twa.s  his  I.Tst,  that  bit  of  money;  knowing 
This,  he  knew  that  it  had  been  restored  ; 

.\\^(^  between  a  guard  of  angels  going 
lie  with  them  could  only  praise  the  Lord! 
Portsmouth,  N.  II. 


Shakespeare 

1'kofessor  ■  Johnson's     Shakespeare 
and  I/is  Critics'   reviews   with   sobriety 
and     moderation     the     development     of 
Shakespearean  opinion  in  the  person  of 
its  most  important  representatives  from 
Shakespeare's  day  to  our  own  and  traces 
the  gradual  formation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  canons  of  modern  Shakespear- 
ean criticism.    The  book  has  all  the  con- 
venience of  an  abridgement,  as  well  as 
of  a  continuation,  of   Professor   Louns- 
bury's    "Shakespearean     Wars,"    which 
deals   with   the   critical   controversies   of 
the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies  alone   and    too   minutely    for   the 
general  reader.     At  the  same  time  Pro- 
fessor Johnson's  work  is  wholly  his  own 
and    written    altogether    from    his    own 
point  of  view.     As  a  survey  it  is  rapid 
but  not  hasty ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  compila- 
tion and  digest  of  authorities  but  contains 
in  every  case  suftkient  independent  criti- 
cism to  orientate  the  reader.    In  some  in- 
stances, like  that  of  Hamlet  in  particu- 
lar,   the    writer's    own    comments    form 
something  of  an  original  contribution  of 
themselves.     In  short,  the  volume  is  in 
reality  a  discussion  and  a  very  sugges- 
tive one  of  the   subject   from   which    it 
lakes  its  name.    On  the  whole  Professor 
Johnson  seems  to  think  that  the  popular 
estimate  of  Shakespeare  was  at  first   in 
advance   of    the    literary,    and    that    the 
superiority  of  modern  criticism  has  con- 
sisted in  recognizing  that  Shakespeare's 
popularity    and    stage-effectiveness    is    a 
thing  to  be  explained  and  not  disputed 
or  ignored. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Lee's  standard 
biography  of  Shakespeare'  is  simply  a 
revision  of  the  original.  The  changes 
arc  few.  tho  of  some  little  interest  There 
is  a  new  preface  with  an  account  of  the 
four  Shakespearean  discoveries  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  first 
edition  was  issuc<l  ten  years  or  so  ago. 
In  adflition  some  errors  have  been  cor- 
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rected ;  a  few  insertions  have  been  madi 
in  the  text  and  the  footnotes  in  accord- 
ance with  some  slight  shifts  of  opinion  ; 
and  the  bibliography  has  been  brought  up 
to  date.  On  the  whole  the  volume  has 
been  augmented  in  one  way  or  another 
by  about  forty  pages;  and  while  none  of 
the  changes  are  of  great  significance,  it 
is  very  well  that  a  handbook  like  this 
should  be  accurately  levelled  up  from 
time  to  time. 

It  is  ill-knowing  how  to  take  a  humor- 
ist when  he  writes  of  serious  subjects. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Clemens  in  his  skit  on  Shakes- 
peare' had  set  out  to  hoist  the  Baconians 
with  their  own  petard.  At  all  events  for 
the  ingenuous  reader  he  has  come  pretty 
near  to  reducing  the  Baconian  theory  to 
an  absurdity.  In  saying  the  most  that 
can  be  said  for  it.  he  has  delivered  a  fee- 
ble argument  with  such  violence  as  to 
make  it  seem  like  an  exquisite  parody. 
To  be  sure  the  Bacom'an  himself  is  but 
slightly  susceptible  to  the  refinements  of 
irony,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious ; 
but  is  it  conceivable  that  even  he  can  miss 
the  following  characteristic  innuendo? 

The  bust,  too — there  in  the  Stratford  Church. 
Tile  precious  bust,  the  priceless  bust,  the  calm 
bust,  the  serene  bust,  the  emotionless  bust,  with 
the  dandy  moustache,  and  the  putty  face,  un- 
seamed of  care — that  face  which  has  looked 
passionlessly  down  upon  the  awed  pilgrim  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  will  still  look- 
down  upon  the  awed  pilgrim  three  hundred 
more,  with  the  deep,  deep,  deep,  subtle,  subtle, 
subtle  expression  of  a  bladder. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  three  plavs'  are 
"Lear."  "Othello"  and  "Richard  II." 
The  upshot  of  the  paper  on  "Lear"  seems 
to  be  that  "social  revolution"  is  "the 
watchword  of  the  go.spel  according 
to  Shakespeare."  The  point  of  the 
"Othello"  consi.sts  in  a  ccMiiparison 
with  Cinthio's  "Hecatommithi"  to  show 
that  if  Shakespeare  has  not  used 
the  effective  device  bv  which  the  vil- 
lain of  the  Italian  "novel"  gets  hold  of 
Desdemona's    handkerchief    by    playing 

,.  *'»    ^  Hit    Dkad?      By    Mark    Tteain.      New 
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upon  her  afifectioii  for  his  chikl,  the  rea- 
son for  the  alteration  is  that  "in  Shake- 
speare's v\''orld,  as  in  nature's,  it  is  im- 
possible that  monsters  should  propagate," 
and  hence  the  Shakespearean  lago  has 
no  son  to  make  use  of.  These  curiosities 
of  criticism  are  couched  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's usual  grandiose  and  incontinent 
style  of  emphasis,  while  in  his  "Richard 
11"  he  is  a  little  more  temperate  in  point- 
ing out  with  rather  belter  reason  the  ele- 
giac and  lyric  qualities  of  the  drama, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of 
Greene. 

Mr.  Foster  describes  his  word-book' 
very  fairly  as  "a  glossary  of  archaic 
forms  and  varied  usages  of  words  cm- 
ployed  by  Shakespeare."  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  complete  concordance  or  lexicon  to  the 
poet,  but  is  intended  to  anticipate  his 
verbal  difficulties  and  to  be  serviceable,  ac- 
cording to  the  compiler's  own  suggestion, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  linguistic  notes 
with  which  texts  are  frequently  over- 
crowded. As  such  it  is  sufficiently  com- 
pact and  comprehensive.  At  the  same 
time  it  appears  to  have  let  some  doubt- 
ful words  slip  thru  altogether.  It  con- 
tains, for  instance,  a  reflex,  but  no  reflec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  an  injury  to  poetry  to  assign 
the  metaphorical  use  of  a  word  a  literal 
definition  as  tho  it  were  after  all  nothing 
but  another  exact  application  of  the  term. 
Such  turns,  if  they  cannot  be  left  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished in  some  way  from  the  mots 
propres. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
sources  in  the  case  of  "Richard  III" — 
there  are  eight  quartos  of  the  play  to 
take  into  consideration  in  addition  to  the 
folio — this  new  volume  of  the  Variorum 
Shakespeare"  is  provided  with  a  patch- 
work text,  the  additions  of  the  quartos 
being  incorporated  with  the  reading  of 
the  first  folio  and  indicated  by  asterisks, 
while  irregularities  in  the  quartos  them- 
selves arc  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  As 
usual,  the  volinnc  is  remarkable  for  the 
completeness  of  material  which  makes  the 
edition  an  indispensable  possession  to  the 
Shakespearean,  including    the    pertinent 

•A  SiiAKESPEARii  Word- Hook.  By  John  Foslrr. 
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passages  from  Hall's  "Chronicle"  and  a 
reproduction  of  "The  True  Tragcdie  of 
Richard  the  Third,"  the  older  play  on  the 
same  subject. 


The  City  of  Jerusalem.  By  Col.  C.  K.  Con- 
ckr.  New  York.  K.  V.  Uuttoii  &  Co. 
$4- 
There  is  no  one  better  equipped  than 
Colonel  Conder  to  sum  up  in  a  single  vol- 
ume all  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
and  around  Jerusalem  by  the  archeolo- 
gists  of  the  last  half  century,  for  he  has 
taken  part  in  this  work  more  or  less  since 
1872,  and  writes  undcrstandingly  of  all 
that  has  been  done.  He  points  to  the 
fact  that  wc  have  Hezekiah's  own  in- 
scription in  the  Siloam  inscription,  and 
the  text  forbidding  the  Gentiles  to  en- 
ter the  court  of  Herod's  Temple,  as  dis- 
covered by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  as 
well  as  many  later  inscriptions.  The  vol- 
ume will,  however,  be  best  ajjpreciated 
by  those  who  wish  to  know  precisely  how 
much  (or  how  little)  has  been  done  at 
Jerusalem,  and  many  a  reader  will  lay 
the  volume  aside  wondering  why  so  lit- 
tle has  been  accomplished  of  a  definite 
character.  He  does  not  know  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  the  conducting  of 
excavations  in  the  Holy  City,  and  espe- 
cially under  the  regime  of  Abdul  Ilamid. 
The  author  points  out  the  reasons  for  the 
confusion  in  topography,  and  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  connected  with  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  city  in  which  there  are 
some  six  strata  of  buildings  belonging  to 
different  periods.  Add  to  this  that  Jeru- 
salem is  still  inhabited,  and  is  regarded 
with  special  reverence  1\v  the  adherents 
of  three  great  creeds,  and  the  difficulties 
of  thoro  excavation  are  easily  discernible. 
As  a  consequence  traditions  have  been 
relied  upon  to  a  very  large  exlent  in  lo- 
cating the  sacred  sites  in  and  about  Jeru- 
salem, and  these  are  disposed  of  in  a  sin- 
,j>"le  chapter,  which  shows  how  little  trust 
is  to  be  reposed  upon  them. 


The  Federal  Civil  Service  as  a  Career.  Us 
F.l  Rie  Kcnn  I'oltz.  New  York:  D.  P.  Put' 
nam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

The   author  of   this   book   is   an   em 
ployee  in  the  Federal   civil  service  and 
lias    gathered    his    inforniatiiMi    at    first 
hand.      Ty   exhibiting  the   conditions   of 
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empluyineiU  in  llic  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  national  Government,  he 
has  performed  a  task  of  great  benefit  to 
the  general  public  as  well  as  to  those 
contemplating  entering  the  Federal  civil 
service.  The  "spoils"  system  of  former 
limes  has  left  an  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  Government  employees  are 
not  only  well  paid  and  have  an  "easy 
imc,"  but  also  are  given  ample  oppor- 
unities  of  advancement  to  high  places  in 
':he  service.  This,  however,  is  a  wide- 
spread popular  fallacy.  Since  places  in 
';he  executive  departments  are  no  longer 
filled  thru  the  personal  patronage  of  its 
individual  members,  Congress  is  slow  to 
pass  legislation  tending  to  encourage 
efficient  men  to  enter  or  remain  in  the 
civil  service.  In  fact,  except  in  a  rela- 
tively few  instances,  salaries  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  the  various  de- 
l)artments  have  not  been  changed  for 
lialf  a  century,  regardless  of  the  new  ad- 
justments required  by  the  constantly  ex- 
panding activities  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment and  the  increasingly  serious  and 
difficult  character  of  the  work  required 
of  the  departmental  employees.  •  The 
effect  of  all  this  is  to  discourage  efficient 
men  from  remaining  in  the  service.  As 
the  author  points  out.  the  Federal  civil 
service  is  made  tip  largely  of  men  who 
are  either  incapable  of  succeeding  in 
other  lines  of  work,  or  who  are  merely 
in  the  service  because  of  the  opportunity 
it  gives  for  training  and  equipping  them- 
selves for  more  lucrative  occupations. 
The  educational  institutions  at  the  na- 
tion's capital  arc  crowded  each  year  by 
Government  emplnyccs  nf  the  latter 
class. 

.4 

The  PsychoIoRy  of  Singing.  A  Rational 
Method  of  Voice  Culture  Based  on  a 
Scientific  Analysis  of  All  Systems.  An- 
cient and  Modern.  Hy  David  C.  Taylor. 
New  York:  Tlic  M.Tcmill.Tn  Co.    $l..«;o  net. 

This  is  a  remarkable  treatise — it  may 
be  an  epochal  book  in  its  field.  .Mmost 
without  exception  the  modern  loacbers 
of  "dinging  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  psychology  of  singing.  By  attemjit- 
ing  to  instruct  pupils  in  the  intelligenf 
operation  and  management  of  the  mus- 
cles of  their  vocal  mechanism  these 
teachers  pride  themselves  on  their 
"•^cienfifir"  method';.  ^T^.  Tavlor  savs 
lhi«  i<;  ,t11  wrong.     TTr  \h^,^^i  th.n(  p<;v<-1iol- 


ogy  is  of  equal  importance  with  anatomy 
and  acoustics  as  an  element  of  vocal  sci- 
ence. "Like  every  other  voluntary  mus- 
cular operation,  tone  production  is  sub- 
ject to  the  psychological  laws  of  control 
and  guidance."  By  setting  before  us 
consecutively  (i)  a  review  of  modern 
methods,  (2)  a  critical  analysis  of  cer- 
tain theories  of  the  vocal  action  which 
receive  much  attention  in  practical  in- 
structron,  (3)  a  summary  of  all  present 
knowledge  of  the  voice,  and  (4)  a  com- 
parison of  the  scientific  and  empirical 
methods  of  teaching,  he  develops  his 
theory  that  first  of  all  the  pupil  must 
form  a  perfect  ideal  of  tone,  and  that 
this  ideal  is  the  prime  requisite  in  the 
teacher;  that  thereafter  the  work  of  the 
pupil  is  to  sing  until  he  gets  that  tone 
and  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  guide 
him  in  doing  it.  In  short,  his  aim  is  to 
prove  the  scientific  soundness  of  instruc- 
tion by  imitation.  He  believes  that  this 
was  the  old  Italian  method,  and  probably 
rightly.  He  points  out  that  the  correct 
vocal  action  is  naturallv  and  instinctivelv 
adopted  by  the  voice  w^ithout  any  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  operations  of  the 
vocal  mechanism,  and  he  would  abandon 
all  attempts  at  mechanical  vocal  manage- 
ment. Thus  he  would  make  the  study 
of  singing  chiefly  artistic  and  spiritual 
instead  of  purely  technical.  No  doubt 
many  a  singing  teacher  will  combat  this 
as  revolutionary  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor's  book 
is  lucid  and  convincing.  It  is  stimu- 
lating, too,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  accom- 
pli«;h  a  deal  of  good. 

The  Lawrences  of  the  Punjab  Bv  Freder- 
ick V  Ciihbnn.  New  York:  F..  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     I'p.  x.\i,  350.     $1.50. 

Lord  I^awrence  and  his  elder  brother. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  for  nearly  fifty 
years  have  enjoyed  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  cotmtrynif^n  a  high  place  among 
the  builders  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
heroic,  unselfish  character  of  the  two 
brothers,  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the 
terrible  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
the  tragic  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
while  he  was  holding  Lucknow  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  rebel  Sepoys,  have  en- 
deared the  Lawrences  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  love  noble  deeds  Mr.  Gibbon 
has,  therefore,  rendered  a  real  service  to 
Ii!^  rotmtry  and  to  all  the  English-speak 
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ing  world  in  presenting  the  history  of 
their  hves  in  this  handy,  attractive  Uttle 
vohnne.  Mr.  Gibbon  does  more  tlian  tell 
the  story  of  the  two  brothers.  In  fact, 
without  doing  more,  the  story  could  not 
iiave  been  told,  for  the  lives  of  the  Law- 
rences required  a  background,  and  the 
background  is  one  with  which  the  read- 
ing public  is  in  general  little  familiar.  In 
Mr.  Gibbon's  pages  the  reader  is  given 
a  comprehension  of  the  land,  the  peoples 
and  the  problems  of  India — land,  peoples 
and  problems  which  are  not  uniform 
over  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula, 
not  even  in  the  region  of  the  Punjab, 
which  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Lawrences,  but  which  ofifer 
the  widest  range  of  varieties  and  com- 
plexities. The  story  also  makes  clear 
how  Great  Britain  won  her  Indian  Em- 
pire; how,  by  a  series  of  accidents  inci- 
dent to  the  operations  of  a  peaceful 
trading  company,'  the  supreme  authority 
over  three  hundred  millions  of  people, 
.some  utterly  savage,  some  barbarous, 
and  some  boasting  of  centuries  of  culture 
antedating  the  first  glimmerings  of  civ- 
ilization in  Europe,  passed  to  the  British 
Crown. 

The  Journal  of  an  Expedition  Across  Vene- 
zuela    and     Colombia,     1906-1907.       By 
Hiram  Bingham.     New  Haven:  Vale  Pub 
lishing  Co. 

In  order  to  properly  appreciate  the 
work  of  Bolivar,  in  leading  an  anuy 
from  Caracas  to  Bogota  in  1819,  the 
author  of  this  bonk  decided  that  he  must 
follow  the  same  route.  Accordingly  he 
spent  four  months  in  crossing  the  Llanos 
and  the  .^ndes,  visiting  the  battlefields 
of  Carabobo  and  Boyaca.  Tho  less 
famous  than  the  Iiistoric  marches  of 
Napoleon  and  Hannibal,  the  expedition 
of  Bolivar  met  with  natural  obstacles 
fully  as  great,  and  the  result  was  the 
final  expulsion  of  Spanish  power  from 
Colombia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  adhered  to  the  form  of  a  diary 
in  ])resenting  his  narrative.  The  de- 
scri|)tivc  chapter  on  Caracas  is  marred 
I)y  twenty-five  or  more  date  headings 
and  inconsequential  details,  and  the 
same  fault  is  noticeable  elsewhere, 
where  the  continuity  of  ideas  is  broken 
up  by  the  daily  entries.  Had  the  author 
used  the   diary  to   rcfre>^li   hi^  memory, 


and  written  the  account  of  his  trip  in 
regular  book  form,  it  would  have  made 
the  work  more  readable  and  more  valu- 
able. Even  as  it  stands  the  volume  is 
one  of  great  interest,  and  the  numerous 
photographs  are  excellent.  A  map  of 
the  country  traversed,  in  the  form  of  a 
folder,  is  also  a  good  feature. 

The  Playhouse  and  the  Play.  And  Utlicr 
Addresses  concerning  the  Theater  and 
Democracy  in  America.  By  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye.  New  York :  Tlie  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  sturdy  plea  for  the  unconi- 
mercialized  theater  by  the  author  of 
"Mater,"  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  "Sappho 
and  I'haon."  No  hallway  measures  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye.  Above  and 
beyond  such  privately  subsidized 
schemes  as  the  New  Theater,  planned  to 
continue  in  America  the  best  tradition  of 
European  dramatic  art,  he  outlines  his 
generous  dream  of  a  civic  theater  for  the 
people — a  true  organ  of  democracy, 
wherein  the  soul  of  the  New  World  shall 
find  voice.  He  ardently  hopes  for  our 
present  age  what  Shakespeare  achieved 
for  the  Elizabethans  or  what  Sophocles 
and  Aristophanes  did  for  the  Athenians. 
To  attain  tliis  happy  result,  let  us  remind 
Mr.  MacKaye,  only  three  requisites  are 
lacking:  (i)  Audiences,  (2)  playwrights, 
(3)  actors.  These,  and  not  the  mere 
pliysical  building  and  maintenance  of 
mimicipally  endow'cd  playhouses,  consti- 
tute the  chief  difficulties.  Meantime  we 
should  like  to  see  the  municipal  experi- 
ment tried.  Would  the  actors  (like  po- 
licemen) have  political  pulls,  and  would 
"Big  Tim  Sullivan"  or  "Battery  Dan" 
I'inn  be  chosen  by  Tammany  as  the  first 
dircctcM?  Or,  if  the  reformers  captured 
the  enterprise,  would  the  latter  ship- 
wreck it  by  trying  to  "educate"  the  pub- 
lic instead  of  amusing  it?  Eortunate 
were  the  municipal  theater  if  managed 
as  cai)ably  as  the  municipal  Carnegie 
libraries:  thrice  fortunate  if  its  jirojec- 
lors.  while  recreating  new  audiences, 
playwrights  and  actors  out  of  hand,  at- 
tempted no  Icarian  fii^hts.  Let  us  wel- 
come the  poetic  drama  so  warmly  cham- 
pioned by  Mr.  MacKaye.  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  art  characteristic  of  thi>> 
age  i*;  pedestrian,  and  that  we  mu<;t  creep 
and  walk  befure  we  can  flv. 
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Literary  Notes 

....'ITiose  who  hold  the  popular  idea  that 
dolls  are  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  children 
will  have  their  minds  expanded  on  the  subject 
by  reading  The  Doll  Book  (Outing  Pub.  Co. 
$3),  in  which  Miss  Laura  B.  Starr  describes 
her  own  collection  and  tells  how  Elizabeth, 
WiHulmina,  Mary  Stuart  and  other  queens 
have  loved  dolls,  and  how  anthropologists  have 
studied  their  history  and  significance. 

....The  first  part  of  Volume  II  of  Dr.  G. 
Carotti's  History  of  Art,  translated  by  Beryl 
de  Zoete,  just  issued,  deals  with  early  Chris- 
tian and  neo-Oriental  art,  and  with  European 
art  north  of  the  Alps  during  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  in  the  East  Byzan- 
tine art  continued  to  flourish,  while  in  the  West 
Carolingian  art  gradually  emerged  from  the 
Dark  Ages,  to  be  followed  by  Romanesque 
and  Gothic,  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
Flanders,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  this  Volume  II  will  be  devoted  to 
Italian  art  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Dr.  Carotti's  work  is  chiefly  intended 
as  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  and  as  a 
preparatory  introduction  to  more  detailed 
study.  This  purpose  it  serves  excellently  well, 
the  illustrr.tions,  while  much  smaller  tlian  one 
could  wish,  being,  on  the  whole,  adequate.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  i6mo.,  $1.50  net.) 

....The  Am  ha-arets;  the  Ancient  Hebrew 
Parliament.  A  chapter  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  Ancient  Israel.  By  Mayer  Sulz- 
l)crger.  8vo.,  pp.  96.  Philadelphia:  Julius  H. 
Greenstone.  The  purpose  of  this  very  acute 
and  interc.>ting  study  is  to  show  that  during 
the  period  of  the  Jewish  kings  they  were  not 
without  a  parliament,  such  as  they  had  pos- 
sessed in  the  Edah  of  the  Mosaic  and  subse- 
quent period,  and  corresponding  to  the  elder- 
ship after  200  B.  C.  This  was  the  Am  ha-aretz, 
wrongly  translated  peof'le  rf  the  land.  They 
were  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  author 
very  persuasively  interprets  accordingly  the 
story  of  the  killing  of  Athaliah.  The  Am  ha- 
aretz  had  earlier  existed  among  the  Ilittilcs. 
and  to  tlu-m  Abraham  appealed  for  his  pur- 
chase of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  Wc  rccom- 
nund  this  thin  xnltitnc  to  students  of  lewish 
antiquities. 

Pebbles 

THE  VISIT  OF  THE  WISE   MAN. 

1.  There  was  a  man  sent  by  The  Inde- 
I'ENDENT,  whose  name  was  Siosson. 

2.  The  same  came  to  observe  and  criticise, 
and  behold,  he  knew  it  all. 

3.  And  he  wrote  a  hook  concerning  the 
habits,  both  good  and  bad,  of  the  student  body, 
and  also  of  the  faculty  and  preceptors. 

4.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  behold, 
there  w.i  '  in  and  they  called  it  the  Pre- 
cciitorial 

5  And  llie  ni.m  Siosson  Ihouglit  thereon, 
and  In,  it  was  very  good. 

fi.  Anil  it  was  so,  that  when  ho  wrote  the 
book,  lir  put  in  it  ninny  things  concerning  the 
Preceptorial  System. 

.  7-  .  And  hr         '        f  the  Pi  ^  tb.it  tluy 

live  in  the  d  s,  of  wi  iir  remain 


unto  this  day,  but  the  greater  part  have  gone 
to  Paradise. 

8.  But  of  the  Preceptors  that  live  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  even  on  Mercer  Street  and 
on  Stockton  Street,  and  in  Broadmead,  of 
these,  verily,  said  he  nothing. 

9.  And  to  prove  his  point,  he  gave  refer- 
ences  in   the  University  Catalog  and  the   Lit. 

10.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  writing  on  this  subject,  that 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes  again,  and  behold  there 
came  unto  him  a  student,  having  in  his  hands 
a  book.  Now  the  book  vras  the  University 
Directory ;  and  as  he  went  he  searched  dili- 
gently, till  he  had  found  the  name  of  his  Pre- 
ceptor. Now  the  Preceptor  lived  hard  by  the 
University  Field. 

11.  And  the  man  Siosson  lifted  up  his 
voice,  and  saluted  the  student,  saying:  "Ho, 
my  bo}',"  and  the  student  turned  himself,  and 
came  unto  Siosson,  for  he  said  unto  himself, 
"I  will  now  go  and  see  what  is  this  new  thing 
that  has  come  to  Princeton,  and  t'ell  with  my 
Preceptor." 

12.  For  he  knew  not   that  it  was  Siosson. 

13.  And  Siosson  asked  him  concerning  the 
life  of  the  students,  and  the  student  answered 
him,  according  as  he  knew  the  answer,  for 
he  was  a  Sophomore,  and  withal  ruddy  and  of 
a  fair  countenance. 

14.  And  Siosson  said:  "Tell  me  now,  I 
pray  thee,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
frat  and  an  upper  class  club,  and  wherein  do 
they  differ  from  the  clubs  at  Harvard?" 

15.  And  when  he  spoke  of  Upper  Class 
Clubs,  the  student  blushed,  for  he  was  a 
Sophomore,  and  said:  "Behold,  the  frats  eat 
you  and  sleep  you,  the  Princeton  clubs  eat  you 
but  don't  sleep  you,  and  the  Harvard  clubs 
don't  do  either." 

16.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Siosson 
heard  this  he  rejoiced,  and  said :  "Lo,  thou 
hast  an  admirable  mastery  of  the  language." 

17.  And  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking  of  clubs,  they  went  together  until 
they  came  to  a  place  where  there  were  many 
Sophomores  and  Freshmen  gathered  together. 

18.  Now  there  was  much  grass  in  that 
place. 

19.  Then  Siosson  and  the  Student  lifted  up 
their  eyes  and  lo  the  Freshmen  sat  on  the 
grass,  and  made  as  if  they  rowed;  and  there 
were  toothpicks  in   their  hands. 

20.  And  the  Sophomores  laughed  them  to 
scorn. 

21.  And  one  of  the  Freshmen  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  said :  "How  can  we  row  without 
oars,  for  behold,  this  is  but  a  toothpick !"  .\nd 
he  broke  it  with  his  fingers. 

22.  And  all  the  Sophomores  puckered  up 
their  lips  and  whistled. 

23.  Then  said  Siosson:  "Why  do  they  this? 
for  the  Freshman  hnth  said  nothing  amiss." 

24.  But  they  said:  "He  is  fresh." 

25.  Now  Siosson  wondered  griatly,  seeing 
the  Freshmen  obey  the  Sophomores  in  what- 
soever they  command. 

26.  For  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  unfair 

27.  .\nd  they  answered  and  said  unto  SIos 
son  :  "Behold,  the  Freshnun  like  it."     .And  he 
was  sore  amazed. 

28.  And  the  following  month  he  visite<l 
Stanford   Universit".  -  /7i,-  Priu.iion    Tiger. 
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The  semi-annual  index  of  Thm  Inuk- 
I'KNUENT  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  notify  us 
he  wants  a  copy.  Of  course,  those  who 
return  us  their  twenty-six  issues  for 
binding-  will  have  the  index  included. 

The  Assertion  of  Self-Respect 

We  do  not  know  how  much  truth  there 
was  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  a  snub- 
bing administered  by  (Jrville  and  Wilbur 
Wright  to  certain  patronizing  Congress- 
men who  went  down  to  Fort  Meyer,  os- 
tensibly to  show  their  interest  in  an  in- 
vention that  might  come. in  for  a  govern- 
mental appropriation,  in  reality,  probably, 
to  take  a  day  off,  and  do  the  heavy  stand- 
ing around  while  (he  Wrights  tried  to 
fly.  For  our  present  purposes  it  doesn't 
matter  whether  or  not  the  august  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  were  told  that 
they  were  in  the  way,  and  had  better  go 
back  to  Washington  and  attend  to  their 
own  job.  If  they  were,  we  are  glad  of  it. 
But  the  text  is  just  as  good,  whether  the 
incident  happened  or  not. 

For  the  little  sermon  that  we  want  to 
preach  from  the  text  is,  that  we  need  here 
in  the  Ignited  States  a  little  more  of  that 


good  fild  I'Jiglish  bluntnes.-,  on  the  pari 
of  iiiodctil  men  and  v\<jiiicii  wlio  know 
iliiir  uwn  worth,  when  men  and  w<.tmeii 
mI  the  arrogant  sort  get  in  the  way  or  try 
lo  be  jjatronizing.  (Jur  observation  is 
liiat  nowhere  in  the  world  are  men  and 
women  of  exceptitjiial  intellectual  attain- 
ments so  lacking  in  self-assertion  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States,  and  that  no- 
where else  in  the  world  are  the  upstarts, 
whose  one  source  of  power  is  their 
money,  so  ridiculously  important  in  their 
own  eyes.  When  the  man  of  worth  and 
the  man  of  arrogance  are  brought  into 
personal  relations,  the  immediate  result  is 
a  situation  full  of  possibilities  for  the 
funny  man  or  the  cartoonist,  but  unfor- 
tunate as  a  factor  in  our  social  order. 
The  man  of  worth  fails  to  exert  iiiHu- 
eiice,  and  llie  upstart  is  i)ermitted  to  "run 
tilings." 

This  phenomenon  is  a  comparatively 
new  one  in  American  life.  Wherever  one 
opens  the  documents  of  American  his- 
tory before  the  Civil  War,  he  is  sure  to 
discover  interesting  incidents  proving  the 
sense  of  dignity  and  real  self-respect  of 
the  American  farmer,  mechanic,  mer- 
chant, teacher,  physician  or  clergyman. 
It  was  something  in  man  himself  that,  in 
those  days,  was  regarded  as  worth  while 
and  worthy  of  respect.  Today,  money  is 
power,  and  not  only  does  the  man  with 
money  push  himself  into  prominence  and 
dictatorship,  but  also  the  man  of  personal 
worth  holds  his  tongue  and  lets  the  up- 
start brag  and  boss. 

It  lakes  a  certain  amount  of  courage 
for  an  individual,  face  to  face  with  a  per- 
son politically  or  financially  prominent, 
to  tell  him  to  stay  on  his  own  reservation 
and  mind  his  own  business.  Americans 
have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  English- 
man's habitual  manifestation  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  courage  as  a  disagreeable 
(luality.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  necessary  quality,  and 
that  its  cultivation  is  an  essential  part  of 
that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  liberty.  W^e  believe  that  the  men  and 
women  of  intellectual  worth  in  America 
ought  to  cultivate  it  as  an  act  of  public 
duty,  even  at  some  sacrifice  of  their  own 
feelings. 

It  takes  no  great  ccnirage  perhaps,  but 
it  takes  a  certain  willingness  to  speak 
unpleasant  truths  about  the  great  ones 
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of  the  carll),  to  repeal  from  time  to  timc 
tliat  our  Senators  and  Representative.-, 
at  Washington  are  not  always  to  be 
reckoned  worthy  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  and  are  quite 
proper  persons  for  men  of  parts,  like  the 
Wright  brothers,  to  snub  when  they  get 
in  the  way.  We  say  these  disparaging 
things,  not  just  for  the  sake  of  being  un- 
pleasant, but  because  we  profoundly  be- 
lieve in  government  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  hope  that  the  people  can  be  made 
to  realize  the  practical  truth  that  a  vul- 
gar, ignorant  person,  who  has  accumu- 
lated money  by  questionable  means,  does 
not  become  a  statesman,  or  even  a  gen- 
tleman, by  so  simple  a  procedure  as 
working  a  State  Legislature  until  it  elects 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate,  or  that 
a  ward  boss  or  district  leader  who  gets 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  necessarily  know  more  about 
important  matters  of  public  policy  than 
the  mechanic,  the  doctor,  or  the  grocer 
does,  who  stays  at  home  and  unpreten- 
tiously attends  to  business. 

It  is  fatal  to  republican  institutions  to 
substitute  respect  for  success  in  "getting 
there,"  for  respect  for  personal  worth. 
And  the  men  and  women  who  are  con- 
scious of  their  own  personal  worth  must 
do  their  part  demanding  and  command- 
ing the  respect  which  belongs  to  them. 

Another  Essay  After  Church 
Unity 

It  was  after  the  pronouncement  for 
Church  unity  by  the  Episcopalian  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  some  twenty  years 
ago.  on  the  basis  of  the  Quadrilateral, 
afterward  revised  and  adojjted  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  that  the  Presbyterians  at- 
tempted a  long  conference  with  the  Epis- 
copalians on  that  basis.  Nothing  came  of 
it,  for  the  fourth  plank  of  the  Quadrilat- 
eral was  the  Historic  Episcopate,  and 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  what  it  was. 
'J'hc  Episcopalians  claimed  to  have  it  and 
so  did  the  Presbyterians,  but  they  could 
not  agree  that  both  liad  it.  The  l^pisco- 
palians  would  not  allow  that  the  ordina- 
tion of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  by  a 
valid  historic  Episcopate,  and  so  the 
correspondence  ended  in  failure.  As  if 
Ciod  cares  how  preachers  are  ordained ! 


The  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion meeting  at  Lambeth  Palace  last 
year  made  a  further,  but  somewhat 
vague,  expression  of  the  desire  for  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  vari- 
ous divisions ;  and  they  recommended 
that  meetings  of  ministers  and  laymen  of 
dilYcrent  Christian  bodies  be  held  at  con- 
venient centers  t(j  i)romote  a  cordial  mu- 
tual understanding. 

A  first  meeting  in  accordance  with  this 
recommendation  has  been  held  in  Hart- 
ford between  Congrcgationalists  and 
Episcopalians,  called  by  the  Conference 
of  Congregational  Churches  of  Connecti- 
cut. We  may  presume  that  it  was  initi- 
ated by  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  who,  tho  he 
so  vigorously  opposed  corporate  union 
with  the  United  Brethren  and  the  Meth- 
odist Protestants,  has  written  much  in 
favor  of  a  compromise  with  Episco- 
palians. WTth  him.  on  the  Congrega- 
tional side,  were  Judge  Simeon  E.  P)ald- 
win  and  the  Rev.  Erederick  W.  Greene ; 
and  they  were  met,  individually,  by 
Bishop  Brewster,  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
Episcopal  clergymen,  Dr.  Francis  Good- 
win, of  Hartford,  and  Drs.  William  R. 
Huntington  and  William  M.  Grosvener, 
of  New  York.  They  discussed  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bodies  that 
must  be  solved  in  order  to  realize  Chris- 
tian unity  and  fellowship.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  consider  their  conclusions,  which 
are  not  otfered  as  final,  but  as  tentative 
and  in  the  form  of  questions. 

And  first,  as  to  Worship.  They  ask 
whether  it  may  not  be  proper  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  should  recognize  "in 
the  congregations  such  freedom  in 
worship  as  might  be  congenial  and  habit- 
ual among  them."  That  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion, and  good  because  it  means  unity 
by  comprehensive  liberty. 

The  next  point  is  Church  membership. 
It  is  suggested  to  Episcopalians  that  con- 
firmation does  not  constitute  church 
membership,  and  that  the  Episcopal  ru- 
bric requiring  confirmation  applies  mere- 
ly to  their  own  children  and  catechumens, 
ancl  so  is  no  bar  to  unity  with  other 
bodies  which  have  no  such  practice.  This 
suggestion  is  also  good,  for  it  looks  to 
tolerance  under  the  law  of  comprehen- 
sive liberty. 

Next  as  to  Administrative  Unity.  They 
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ask  whether  the  Episcopate  might  not  be 
"adapted  to  other  Christian  Churches  as 
an  organ  of  fellowship  and  a  means  of 
executive  unity  in  then'  common  Chris- 
tian interests.  '  Probably  it  could;  cer- 
tainly it  has  been  in  part ;  but,  as  with  the 
previous  points,  comprehensive  liberty  to 
do  as  they  please  in  administration  is  a 
better  basis  of  unity. 

The  next  is  Self-Government  of  Indi- 
\  idual  Churches.  They  suggest  that 
churches  be  allowed  self-gxjvernment  in 
local  interests,  "while  general  advisory 
functions,  and  some  degree  of  Episcopal 
direction,  sliould  be  secured  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  connnon  work  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Church."  That  is  feasible 
and  essential ;  but  under  the  conditions 
of  comprehensive  liberty  would  it  not 
have  been  possible  to  recognize  such 
i-piscopal  supervision  as  already  existing 
in  the  common  work  of  both  Churches? 

i<"inally  comes  the  question  of  Ordina- 
tion, which  involves  the  interpretation  of 
the  Historic  Episcopate.  Here  they  were 
on  ticklish  ground,  and  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  patent  in  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  has  for  some  time  been 
pressing,  and  which  is  here  put  forward. 
It  is  proposed  that  ministers  of  other 
Churches  receive  "additional  authoriza- 
tion conferred  by  the  bishops"  of  the 
lilpiscopal  Church;  while  ''additional  or 
enlarged  authority  could  thus  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  ministry  of  different  re- 
ligious bodies,"  this  being  "a  long  step 
taken  toward  the  attainment  of  outward, 
visible  unity."  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
step  toward  visible  unity  if  all  other  de- 
nominations should  accept  ordination  by 
I'.piscopal  bishops;  but  there  is  another 
way  which  may  be  better  and  more 
brotherly,  that  the  Episcopalians  shotdd 
accept  the  ordination  these  Churches  al- 
ready possess.  The  only  reason  for  ask- 
ing reordination  is  that  the  present  ordi- 
nation is  tliought  to  be  defective.  Hul 
those  denominations  do  not  hold  it  to  bo 
defective  and  inferioi.  They  allow  m' 
primacy  to  any  other  Church,  and  it  will 
be  perfectly  futile  to  attetnpt  to  persuade 
them  to  come  under  the  Episcopal  au 
thority.  They  would  not  seem  to  assent, 
even  for  iniity — no.  not  for  an  hour 
that  (heir  ministers  must  depend  on  a 
historic  succession  of  palmar  grace,  any 
more  ihnn  Paul  would  consent,  for  the 
sake  (^f  tuiitv,  that  Titus  shotdd  be  cir- 


cumcised. There  is  only  one  condition 
of  unity,  and  that  is  of  comprehensive 
liberty. 

It  may  amuse  Dr.  bmyth  to  confer 
along  this  line,  but  no  more  will  come  out 
of  it  than  when  some  years  ago  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  wrestled  with  the 
same  problem  in  behalf  of  the  I'resby- 
terians.  There  are  just  two  kinds  of 
unity,  and  we  are  working  for  both.  (Jne 
is  by  corj)orate  union,  such  as  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Cumberland  I'res- 
l)\terian  Church;  and  such  as  the  union 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  South  India.  That  i>  abso- 
lute unification,  and  the  best  thing  where 
possible.  The  other  way  is  by  federation, 
like  that  already  achieved  by  the  bederal 
(  ouncil  of  Churches.  That  is  on  the 
basis  of  comprehensive  liberty.  Congre- 
gationalists  may  claim  under  it  that  their 
pa>!ors  are  historic  bishops,  and  Episco- 
palians can  claim  that  their  bishops  arc  of 
a  peculiar  order  of  the  third  degree  of 
superiority.  But  each  allows  the  others 
to  hold  their  views,  and  yet  each  fellow- 
ships each,  as  all  parts  of  the  great 
Church  of  Christ.  The  Connecticut  Con- 
ference of  Churches  will  do  better  work 
in  strengthening  and  localizing  the  Fed- 
eration than  it  can  in  seeking  union  by 
discrediting  its  spiritual  liberty.  And  we 
end  with  the  question  how  the  Connecti- 
cut clergy  are  to  be  assured  that  they 
will  get  the  true  ordination.  The  largest 
ICpiscopal  authority,  that  of  Rome,  has 
refused  to  recognize  Anglican  ordination 
as  valid.  But  the  validity  of  ordinations! 
What  an  empty  question  to  be  concerned 
about ! 

The  Political  Murder  in  England 

Tn,\r  the  act  of  a  foolisli,  inflamed 
youth  in  London  should  alTect  the  Brit- 
ish policy  in  India  we  camiot  believe, 
but  that  it  should  produce  a  tremendous 
impression  we  can  well  understand 
I'.ngland  has  not  for  a  long  time  suf 
fererl  from  political  assassination<:  The\ 
have  had  thetii  in  years  past  in  Ireland  ; 
ind  in  Spain.  France,  Italv  and  Russia 
they  may  be  oxjiectcd  at  any  time:  and 
I  he  police  arc  as  careful  to  protect  Czars. 
Sultans.  T'.mperors.  Kings  and  Presi- 
dents as  we  are  in  our  unfortunate  ooun- 
Iry.  where  the  President  goes  nowhere 
without  two  Secret  Service  men  close  a\ 
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liqnd.  But  now  a  misguided  fanatic 
"patriot,"  i)roud  tu  die  for  his  ccjuntry, 
has  in  the  most  pubhc  way  sh«jt  and 
killed  a  leading  adviser  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  from  now  Lord 
Morley  himself  will  go  guarded  against 
the  danger  of  assassination. 

There  is  in  India,  particularly  in  Ben- 
gal, a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  and  agitators,  whose  passion  is 
directed  against  England.  They  have 
been  guilty  of  several  murders  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Government.  They  think 
that  they  are  opprest.  and  they  argue 
that  political  murders  are  no  murders  at 
all,  but  are  most  honorable  acts  of  war. 
Those  who  arc  induced  to  do  such  acts 
are  told  that  they  are  heroes  and  that 
their  names  will  be  acclaimed  as  of 
patriot  martyrs  in  the  day  when  India 
becomes  free  of  British  tyranny.  yVmong 
tl  e  Hindus  in  England,  particularly  stu- 
dents, there  is  a  small  number  of  such 
youths,  and  it  is  one  of  them  who  has 
been  guilty  of  this  crime,  a  crime  which 
will  be  held  detestable  by  the  great  mass 
of  intelligent  Hindus  as  well  as  by  the 
English  people. 

I  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  few  such 
misguided  Hindus  in  this  country.  They 
do  not  preach  murder,  so  far  as  we 
know,  but  they  preach  the  language 
which  might  lead  to  it.  They  tell  fear- 
ful stories  of  oppression  and  poverty. 
Every  evil,  every  famine,  is  charged  to 
British  rule.  They  falsify  the  facts  as 
to  taxation  and  commerce.  They  have 
found  Americans  to  join  with  them  in 
this  campaign  against  Great  Britain. 
Only  the  other  day  the  report  came  of 
an  American  known  here  for  his  part  in 
this  work  who  has  been  expelled  from  a 
T.ondon  hotel  for  his  activity  in  this 
matter.  Wq  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  efforts  made  by  some  of  these 
atronts  here  to  mislead  public  opinion. 
Much  more  will  thev  be  active  in  F.ng- 
l.Tiid.  with  other  hnnd^  of  them  in  Pari":, 
.nnd  now  we  have  the  natural  result  in 
assassination. 

But  the  British  Government  and  the 
P'  Mi-^h  people  arc  too  sane  to  reverse 
til"  f  generous  policy  because  of  this  sad 
criiiK-  T.ord  Morley  has  given  India  in 
crea^'  1  self  rovernment.  and  it  is  the 
plan  t'  add  fresh  measitrcs  a«  fa«t  as 
possible  It  is  not  generallv  considererl 
how   larpr   a   part   of   India — over   one- 


third — is  administered  by  native  rulers. 
In  1882-84  the  elective  principle  was  ex- 
tended, in  larger  or  smaller  measure,  all 
over  India  for  local  self-government; 
and  within  the  last  year  the  Council  of 
I  he  Governor-General,  which  adminis- 
ters the  Government,  has  been  made 
representative  of  the  native  Indians,  as 
well  as  of  the  British  residents.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  office — legislative,  adminis- 
trative or  judicial,  below  that  of  Gover- 
nor-General— that  is  not  held  by  native 
Indians.  W'e  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
this  process  of  self-government  is  not 
likely  to  go  much  further,  but  it  has  al- 
ready gone  about  as  far  as  is  now  safe 
for  the  peace  of  the  country. 

W'c  must  not  be  surprised  at  such  out- 
breaks of  ignorant  fanaticism.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  froth  of  yeasty  liberty.  We 
shall  discover  it  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  It  comes  not  because  we 
go\ern,  for  there  are  the  same  outbreaks 
and  murders  and  revolutions  in  similar 
populations,  like  Cuba  and  \>nezuela. 
which  have  self-government.  Against 
violence  there  must  be  repression  ;  yet  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
give  native  races  under  her  government 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  same  self-nile 
as  is  allowed  to  Canada.  But  this  mean-; 
first  general  education,  which  is  a  slow 
process,  lender  the  same  principles,  our 
own  Government  should  not  hold  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  independently 
as  subject  colonies,  but  should  develop 
local  self-government,  luitil  they  shall  be 
received,  before  very  long,  as  Terri- 
tories, and  later  as  equal  States  of  the 
Union.  With  them  education  is  being 
rapidly  extended,  and  the  use  of  the 
English  language,  which  is  the  chief 
factor  in  producing  a  common  civiliza- 
tion and  culture. 

.»« 

Commissioner  Leupp's   Service 

Ttterf.  are  onlv  about  300.000  Indians 
in  the  coimtry.  but  they  count  large  in 
national  obligation.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  well  to  make  record  of  the  ablest  and 
most  intellicrent  administration  of  the 
Indian  Bureati.  tinder  the  direction  of 
CiMnmissioner  T.eupp,  Tie  resigns  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  to  be  snceeded  bv  hi> 
first  assistant.  Mr.  Valentine. 

Commissioner  T,eupp  did  not  enter  on 
hi<:  service  like  all  his  predecessors  after 
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the  first  one,  quite  ignorant  of  liib  busi- 
ness, for  he  was  chosen  by  President 
Roosevelt  wholly  because  he  was  devoted 
to  their  interests.  His  aim  has  been  to 
encourage  tiie  Indians  rather  than  to 
force  them  into  civilized  self-support. 
The  list  of  improvements  lie  has  made 
in  these  four  and  a  half  years  is  a  long 
one.  We  may  mention  some  of  them: 
He  began  by  starting  an  employment  bu- 
beau,  by  which  Indians  needing  work 
and  work  needing  laborers,  mainly  off 
the  reservations,  arc  brought  together. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  Indians  can  be 
seen  at  work  on  railroads,  lumbering, 
teaming,  etc.,  much  to  their  advantage, 
and  proving  that  centuries  of  hunting  do 
not  disqualify  men  for  industry.  He  has 
organized  a  cori)s  of  of^cers  to  fight  the 
liquor  traffic  and  secured  appropriation^ 
therefor.  He  has  secured  the  enactment 
of  the  "Burke  Law,"  under  which,  when 
advisable,  an  Indian  can  receive  his  pat- 
ent in  fee  without  waiting  twenty-hve 
years  for  his  trust  patent  to  expire.  Un- 
der this  law  he  becomes  a  citizen  when 
he  gets  his  fee  patent  instead  of  his  trust 
patent.  Also,  by  another  law,  the  Indian 
may  cut  loose  from  his  tribe,  if  compe- 
tent, and  have  his  share  of  tribal  funds 
set  apart  for  him,  with  its  income  under 
his  control.  A  matter  of  high  policy  is 
his  addition  to  the  number  of  reservation 
day  schools,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  non-reservation  boarding 
schools.  Thus  the  Indian  children  are 
allowed  to  live  at  home  and  their  par- 
ents feel  the  influence  of  the  schools 
where  their  children  attend.  Of  course 
this  has  been  resented  by  Congressmen 
in  whose  districts  large  and  profitable 
boarding  schools  have  been  supported 
by  the  Government,  and  only  a  part  of 
those  have  been  closed  which  the  Com- 
missioner had  recommended  to  be 
dropped.  Further,  in  sparsely  settled  re- 
gions white  children  have  been  allowed 
to  attend  Indian  schools,  to  the  better- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  the 
races. 

Another  policy  has  been  the  dividing 
the  large  agencies  into  smaller  ones,  so 
that  the  officer  in  charge  may  personally 
know  his  Indians. 

It  has  been  Commissioner  Leupp's 
policy  to  open  the  reservations  for  set- 
tlement as  rapidly  as  possible,  thus  bring- 


ing Indians  and  whites  into  mutual  rcla- 
lions  as  citizens.  Xinc  reservations  have 
thus  been  opened  in  whole  or  in  part. 

VVc  might  mention  other  improve- 
ments both  in  the  office  and  in  the  field. 
The  ofifice  has  been  wholly  reorganized.- 
lo  its  great  advantage.  Much  has  been 
done  for  health,  fighting  tuberculosis 
and  trachoma.  There  has  been  estab- 
lished a  "roll  of  honor"  for  Indians  of 
reliable  character  and  ability.  Indians  no 
longer  make  signatures  Ly  "marks,"  Lut 
by  thumb-prints,  avoiding  occasion  for 
fraud.  All  these  make  a  record  of  prog- 
ress which  reiiccts  great  honor  on  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  faithfulness  wit'.i 
which  Mr.  Leupp  has  conducted  the  b:isi- 
ncss  of  a  dif^cult  and  not  agreeable 
office. 

$9,000,000  a  Pound 

The  prices  of  rare  metals  quoted  to 
astonish  the  public  are  usually  fictitious ; 
for  these  elements,  not  being  in  demand, 
have  no  true  market  value.  But  one  of 
the  rarest  of  them,  radium,  has  so  much 
scientific  interest  and  possible  practical 
importance  that  it  has  become  a  com- 
mercial product.  W'c  may  regard  its 
present  price  as  determined  by  the  larg- 
est order  ever  given  for  it  since  its  dis- 
covery, the  order  recently  placed  by  the 
Radium  Institute  of  London  with  a  Cor- 
nish mining  company  for  7'/^  grams  of 
pure  radium  bromid  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  milligram.  This  amount,  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  is  more 
than  exists  now  in  all  the  laboratories 
of  the  world  and  it  will  be  a  long  ..nd 
arduous  process  to  extract  it  from  the 
pitchblende  in  which  it  is  diffused  in  ex- 
tremely minute  quantities,  about  one 
part  in  4.000,000.  It  is  to  be  used  in  ex- 
perimenting on  the  cure  of  cancer,  as 
there  have  been  some  very  encouraging 
reports  of  the  disappearance  of  super- 
ficial cancers  under  the  inlluence  of  its 
radiations.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  natural 
that  in  seeking  a  remedy  for  one  of  the 
most  fatal  of  diseases  we  should  turn  with 
hopeful  anticipation  to  the  most  power- 
ful of  substances.  The  energy  it  gives 
off  is  a  million  times  greater  in  its  sum 
than  that  produced  by  the  hottest  known 
chemical  reaction,  the  union  of  hydrogen 
and     oxygen    to    form    water.     Slowly, 
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sptjiilaneously  and  continuously  it  de- 
coniposcs,  and  we  know  no  way  of  Iias- 
t«'iiing  or  of  checking  ii.  Whether  it  is 
c«.)()lc(l  in  liquid  air  or  heated  to  its  melt- 
ing point  the  change  goes  on  just  the 
^aine.  This  quarter  ounce  of  radium  salt 
will  give  out  enough  heat  in  one  hour  to 
melt  a  quarter  ounce  of  ice  and  in  the  next 
hour  will  raise  this  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  so  on,  again  and  again  with- 
out cessation  for  thousands  of  years,  a 
(ire  without  fuel,  a  realization  of  the  phil- 
osopher's lamp  that  the  alchemists 
sought  in  vain. 

What  will  be  left  of  it  when  at  the 
end  of,  say  26,000  years,  it  ceases  its 
mysterious  activity,  we  do  not  know,  nor 
has  any  person  yet  seen  radium,  that  is, 
the  metal  itself,  for  not  enough  of  its 
salts  have  been  gathered  to  prepare  it. 
This  $750,000  worth  that  has  been  or- 
dered will  probably  never  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  single  test  tube.  If  it  were 
one  would  not  like  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  it.  For  the  faint  fire  mist 
which  would  be  ever  rising  from  the 
heavy  white  salt,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
from  a  swamp,  has  a  potency  that  no 
man  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  This 
emanation  will  rot  away  the  Hesh  of  a 
living  man  who  comes  near  it.  causing 
gnawing  ulcers  whether  it  can  cure  them 
or  not.  it  will  not  only  break  down  the 
complex  and  delicate  molecules  of  or- 
ganic matter  but  will  attack  the  atom 
itself,  changing,  it  is  believed,  one  metal 
into  another,  copper,  for  example,  into 
.sodium,  the  fulfilment  of  another  dream 
of  the  alchemists.  And  its  rays,  unseen 
and  unfelt  by  us,  are  yet  strong  enough 
to  jxMictrate  an  armorplate  and  photo- 
graph what  is  behind  it. 

r.ut  radium  is  not  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  elements,  but  the  least  .s<i.  It  is 
giving  out  the  secret  that  the  other  ele- 
ments have  kept.  It  suggests  to  us  that 
all  the  other  elements,  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  have  concealed  within  them 
similar  stores  of  energy.  Astronomers 
have  long  dazzled  our  imaginations  by 
calculating  the  horse-power  of  the  world, 
making  us  feel  cheap  in  talking  about 
our  sicani  engines  and  dynamos  when  a 
minuUst  fraction  of  the  waste  dynamic 
energy  of  tlie  solar  system  would  make 
us  all  .tn  rich  as  millionaires.     But  the 


heavenly  bodies  are  too  big  for  us  to 
utilize.  We  cannot  hitch  our  wagon  to 
a  star,  unless  perhaps  it  might  be  called 
that  when  we  run  a  trolley  car  with  a 
tide-mill. 

.\nd  now  the  chemists  have  become 
as  exasperating  as  the  astronomers,  for 
they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  incalculable 
wealth  in  the  meanest  substance.  For 
wealth  is  measured  by  the  available  en- 
ergy in  the  world,  and  if  a  few  ounces 
<>i  anything  would  drive  a  steamboat  or 
manufacture  nitrogenous  fertilizer  iroiu 
the  air,  all  our  troubles  would  lie  over. 
But  the  atom  is  as  much  beyond  our 
reach  as  the  moon.  We  cannot  rob  its 
vault  of  the  treasure.  If  radium  could 
give  us  the  key  to  it.  it  would  be  cheaj) 
at  any  price. 

The  Country  Conscience 

ICvERY  movement  that  undertakes  to 
improve  civic  conditions  and  to  give  to 
a  community  better  government  is  sure 
to  find  sooner  or  later  that  there  must 
be  an  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic of  the  needs  and  worth  of  change. 
If  this  be  lacking,  the  effort  works 
against  such  odds  as  to  discourage  all 
but  the  most  devoted  and  the  rule  of  the 
bosses  remains  unbroken.  In  the  larger 
cities  this  is  especially  true,  and  occasion- 
ally is  found  a  student  of  economics  who 
believes  that  the  rural  districts  are  as 
slow  to  respond  to  appeal.  The  com- 
parative isolation  of  the  people,  the  lack 
of  quick  communication  thru  the  press, 
and  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  average 
farm  dweller  are  pointed  out  as  making 
less  forcible  the  appeals  to  action. 

Sometimes  this  seems  to  be  the  condi- 
tion and  there  arise  incidents  showing 
how  agricultural  States  are  sufTering 
from  unworthy  rule  long  after  the  way 
has  been  shown  toward  correction.  But 
on  the  whole  the  country  conscience  is 
sensitive  and  responsive  where  the  big 
city  is  not. 

For  instance,  out  in  the  Middle  West  a 
few  months  ago  a  leading  paper  in  a  city 
of  40.000  discovered  that  the  countv  was 
being  robbed  thru  an  extravagant  pur- 
chase of  systems  of  filing  cases  that  were 
Ix'inu  sold  at  exorbitant  ])riccs  for  use 
in  the  public  offices.     That  it  was  a  steal 
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of  many  thousand  dollars  was  apparent 
and  the  pa])er,  determined  to  save  money 
for  the  taxpayers,  gave  the  facts  and 
"spread"  the  story  in  its  most  emphatic 
manner.  Day  after  day  it  related  the 
developments  and  counted  on  such  an 
awakening  as  would  prevent  the  consum- 
mation of  the  deal.  It  created  some  talk 
— but  not  much.  It  roused  the  public 
mildly — but  men  were  busy  and  forgot 
it  as  the  paper  was  laid  aside  with  the 
morning  coffee.  The  sale  was  com- 
pleted, the  county  paid  an  enormous  price 
for  mediocre  material  and  somebody 
pocketed  the  profits.  Naturally  the 
editor  felt  that  he  wasted  his  effort  and 
was  discouraged  at  the  outcome. 

The  vendors  of  the  filing  cases  moved 
on  to  a  rural  community  a  hundred  miles 
away  and  opened  negotiations  for  an- 
other sale.  In  the  little  country  town 
that  was  the  county  seat  was  another  edi- 
tor who  was  not  afraid.  He  had  watched 
the  fight  in  the  city  and  sent  for  a  file 
of  the  papers  in  which  the  first  expose 
had  been  printed.  He  published  the  same 
articles,  localizing  them  to  fit  his  home 
conditions,  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
happen.  As  his  paper  went  out  to  the 
farms  and  into  the  villages  the  people 
read  it  and  caught  its  lesson.  On  the 
following  Saturday  men  were  coming  to 
town  in  buggies,  in  wagons  and  on  horse- 
back to  see  the  county  officials  charged 
with  the  purchase  of  the  new  furnish- 
ings. They  made  their  ideas  known 
definitely  and  distinctly  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract and  negotiations  ceased. 

The  residents  of  the  city  and  of  the 
rural  community  were  much  the  same 
sort  of  people  with  much  the  same  famil- 
iarity of  conditions  and  neither  had  much 
the  advantage  over  the  other  in  wealth 
or  in  the  business  aptitude.  Yet  in  the 
country  town  and  in  the  communities 
surrounding  it  there  was  a  conscience 
that  did  not  stop  at  learning  the  truth, 
but  acted.  In  the  city  the  truth  brought 
only  a  passing  interest  and  things  went 
on  much  as  before.  Perhaps  the  inci- 
dent, if  thoroly  exposed,  might  have  had 
an  eflFect  at  the  next  election,  but  no  such 
response  came  to  the  immediate  demand 
as  was  manifest  in  the  rural  section. 

Doubtless    the    habit    of    being    out- 


spoken, of  going  directly  to  the  head  of 
a  matter,  has  much  to  do  with  this  differ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  country  commun- 
ity. The  farmer  and  the  dweller  in  the 
country  town  brook  no  red  tape,  the  re- 
sources of  so  many  city  ofiticials.  The 
office-holder  is  known  to  every  taxpayer 
and  to  every  voter  as  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance, not  as  a  news])aper  name  or 
as  one  who  sits  on  the  platform  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting.  He  is  called  by  his  first 
name  by  half  the  population.  He  has  a 
personal  touch  that  is  forbidden  to  the 
oflfice-holdcr  in  the  large  city — and  with 
this  comes  an  added  sense  of  responsi- 
bility promptly  responsive  to  protest. 

The  country  conscience  is  something 
that  cannot  be  ignored ;  the  city  con- 
science frequently  lies  dormant  and,  tho 
realizing  conditions,  does  not  instigate 
definite  action.  This  it  is  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  frequent  charge  that  our  large 
cities  are  badly  governed.  They  need 
the  quickening  touch  of  the  country  con- 
science that  would  bring-  to  the  rulers  a 
vital  understanding  of  their  position  as 
servants  of  the  people. 

When  the  farmer,  after  years  of  toil 
in  the  field,  moves  to  town  for  a  well- 
earned  rest,  he  marvels  for  a  time  at  the 
calmness  with  which  the  townspeople  ac- 
cept unsatisfactory  conditions.  He  won- 
ders wdiy  they  do  not  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands  and  bring  about  a  defin- 
ite reform.  After  a  while,  and  possibly 
after  some  effort  to  act  himself,  he  set- 
tles back  with  his  neighbors  and  things 
go  on  much  as  before.  His  country  con- 
science has  become  seared  by  the  bustle 
and  indifference  of  city  life  and  it  takes 
a  great  crisis  to  rouse  it  again. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  tlie  cities  that 
many  of  them  are  awaking  to  the  evils 
in  municipal  government  and  are  seek- 
ing to  remedy  them ;  they  are  gaining 
something  of  the  country  sensitiveness  to 
civic  iniquities.  They  find  many  things 
that  need  improvement,  and  when  the 
total  reaches  sufficiently  startling  propor- 
tions there  comes  a  public  uprising  that 
compels  attention.  Necessarily  there 
must  be  more  time  for  action  in  the  city 
than  in  the  rural  district,  but  we  cannot 
have  too  much  of  the  country  conscience 
in  public  affairs  if  we  are  to  be  well 
governed. 
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The  Costliness  of  Saints 

THii  leading  Catholic  organ  in  Ger- 
many, the  Gcrfnania,  of  Berlin,  which 
sometimes  ventures  to  criticise  pretty 
freely  thnigb  that  happen  williin  tlie  pale 
of  the  Motlier  Church,  recently  published 
with  critical  purposes  an  account  ot  the 
costs  ol  a  beatihcation,  declaring  that  its 
information  is  from  official  sources. 

It  distinguishes  between  a  public  proc- 
lamati(jn  ol  a  "blessed"  person  (beatifi- 
cation) and  of  one  declared  a  saint 
(canonization).  The  costs  for  the  form- 
er are:  Introduction  of  the  proposal. 
i(j,ooo  francs;  the  process  "non  cultu,' 
2,000  francs ;  the  process  "de  fama  saiic- 
titatis,"  2,000  francs;  the  process  '  de 
validitate,"  2,000  francs ;  the  investiga- 
tion concerning  the  "Virtues"  of  the  can- 
didate, 12,000;  the  Decree  on  this  matter, 
1,000;  approval  of  the  examination  con- 
cerning the  miracles  performed  by  the 
candidate,  2,000;  the  investigation  itself, 
12,000;  the  "second  decree,"  1,000;  the 
congregation  and  decree  "de  tuto,"  3,00.); 
I  he  costs  of  the  ceremony,  50,000  francs. 

The  expenses  attending  a  canonization 
are  these:  Preparing  the  case,  2,000;  ap- 
proval of  the  miracles,  2,000;  examina- 
tion concerning  these  miracles,  12,000; 
the  decree,  1,000;  the  congregation  and 
the  decree  "de  tuto,"  3,000;  cost  of  the 
ceremony  proper,  100,000;  other  ex- 
penses, 50,000  francs.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  either  of  these  ceremonies  is 
accordingly  from  jOo.tjoo  to  270.000 
francs. 

Nowadays  there  are  always  two  of 
such  beatifications  taken  together  in 
order  to  lessen  the  costs;  but"  the  Gcr- 
inauia  adds  that  this  decrease  is  very 
small.  It  adds  that  in  connection  with 
such  a  ceremony,  the  decorations  in  St. 
IV'tcr's  cost  more  than  150,000  francs, 
the  papal  possessions,  by  actual  count. 
ci>st  ai)out  2.000  francs  for  candles 
alone;  the  preparation  of  the  papal 
throne  at  the  recent  ceremonies  involved 
an  expenditure  of  12.276  francs;  the  can- 
dles on  the  altar  at  the  High  Mass  cost 
1,287;  '"'^J  the  presents  given  by  the  pos- 
tulants on  this  occasion  to  the  Pope 
amounted  to  1,438  francs;  the  new  cov- 
erings needed  for  the  altars  on  such  oc- 
casions cost  13.000  francs;  the  rents  paid 
to  the  rii.iptcr  of  St.  Peter  for  the  uten- 
sils, etc..  used  is  18.000  francs ;  while  at 
the  last  ceremony  the  presents  and  tips 


given  to  the  otiftcials  and  servants  of  tlie 
Vatican  amounted  to  exactly  16,396 
francs.  1  he  architect  of  the  ceremony 
of  beatification  received  for  his  work 
7,000  francs,  and  for  his  preliminary 
sketches  an  additional  1,200.  The  Ger- 
mania  closes  its  instructive  list  of  ex- 
pense items  with  a  significant  "and  so 
forth"! 

Hut  who  paid  the  money  for  the  late 
canonization  of  Joan  of  .Arc?  Doubtless 
lur  I'Vench  devotees. 


A  British 
Judicial  Decision 


English  law  is  so  sim- 
ilar   t<j    ours    that    the 


decisions  of  Uritish 
judges  are  frequently  quoted  as  prece- 
dents in  our  courts,  l-or  that  reason,  and 
because  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
case,  we  feel  obliged  to  call  attention  to 
the  verdict  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  action  brought  by  Miss  Gertrude  F.  J. 
Jenkins  against  the  publishers  of  Ally 
Slopcr's  Half-Holiday.  The  question  at 
issue  was  undeniably  difficult,  and  it  wa> 
no  wonder  that  the  lower  court,  under 
Mr.  Justice  Phillimore,  was  not  able  to 
decide  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties. The  limerick  industry  being  a  new 
one,  there  were  few  or  no  precedents  to 
appeal  to,  and  this  is  naturally  disconcert- 
ing t(j  a  judge,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  his  own  mind.  Besides  a 
knowledge  of  law,  a  knowledge  of  pros- 
ody was  required  in  this  case,  and  not  all 
judges  are  as  well  qualified  as  they 
should  be  to  pass  upon  delicate  ques- 
tions of  poetical  style.  In  fact,  the  mat- 
ter might  have  been  thrown  out  of  court 
if  some  one  had  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  cite  dc  gustibus  tiou  dispu- 
tandum  est.  The  judges  in  this  case  were 
Lord  Justice  X'aughn  Williams.  Lord 
Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  and  lA)rd  Jus- 
tice Buckley,  and  the  (jucstion  was  the 
proper  finish  of  the  |K)eni : 

"Said  a  certain  young  man  of  Dunblane, 
"l.iule  Mary'  j{ivc.-.  me  quite  a  pain; 
My  livers  so  queer 
1  can't  drink  bottled  beer," 

The  two  prizes  of  $250  each  offered  by 
the  enterprising  periodical  referred  to 
were  awarded  to  the  authors  who  com- 
pleted this  literary  gem  by  the  verses: 

"And  Jamaica — it's  rum — raises  Cain   (cane)" 
and 

"Life  depends  on  the  liver,  that's  plain  " 

Both  these   obviously   combine  wit  and 
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wisdom  in  the  most  remarkable  manner, 

still   it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Jenkins, 

father  of  the  poetess  of  that  name,  felt 

that  injustice  had  been  done  his  daughter, 

whose  line — 

"And  as  physic  (fizz)    (liic)   I  now  take  cham- 
pagne" 

received  no  prize  at  all,  altho  she  had 
duly  enclosed  her  sixpence  with  the 
coupon.  We  feel  ourselves  that  if  the 
other  envois  were  worth  $250  apiece. 
Miss  Jenkins's  certainly  deserved  a  shil- 
ling or  two,  for  there  is  a  sparkle,  an 
effervescence  about  it,  an  onomatopoetic 
quality  in  its  paronomasia,  which  is  lack- 
ing in  its  successful  competitors.  The 
joke,  altho  rather  too  recondite,  is  care- 
fully brought  to  the  level  of  ]>ritish  com- 
prehension by  its  parenthetical  explana- 
tion. The  three  judges,  however,  con- 
curred in  dismissing  the  application  foi 
a  second  trial,  and  thus  the  press  is  vindi- 
cated. 


<^ 


Going  to  Church  in 
Marseilles 


A  very  pretty  story 
is  told  in  The  Cath- 


olic Cohnnhian  from 
a  private  letter  of  a  sailor  in  the  Ameri- 
can ships  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 
They  were  at  Marseilles,  and  two  hun- 
dred of  them  resolved  on  Sunday  to  g  1 
to  mass  at  the  Cathedral,  a  most  com- 
mendable act  of  worship.  So  the\ 
marched,  followed  by  a  large  crowd,  mi- 
til  it  became  clear  what  was  their  errand. 
Then  the  crowd  began  to  hoot  and  jeer, 
and  there  was  fighting  till  the  police  in- 
tervened. They  attended  the  service  in  .i 
reverent  spirit,  but  the  crowd  outside 
blew  horns,  rang  bells,  and  finally  bur-t 
open  the  doors  to  the  disturbance  of  wor- 
ship. The  police  made  no  effort  furthcr 
lo  keep  quiet.  W^ien  service  was  ended 
the  American  sailors  formed  and 
marched  out,  followed  by  the  cat-calls  of 
the  mob.  They  returned  to  the  ships  and 
told  the  story,  whereupon  the  next  da\. 
being  a  holiday,  there  was  high  mass  at 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the 
sailors  on  leave,  1,200  strong,  marched  tn 
the  Cathedral.  Of  those  1.200  there  were 
counted  486  who  were  Catholics ;  the  rest 
were  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists 
or  of  no  faith  ;  but  they  wished  to  give 
the  rabble  a  lesson  of  the  respect  which 
.\merican  sailors  pay  to  the  Church.  W'c 
quote,  for  it  is  a  good  story: 
"So  ilown  the   streets   in   the   morning   sun- 


shine we  marched  with  a  bugler  corps  and  all 
the  other  trimmings.  You  should  see  the 
crowds  that  lined  the  streets.  Some  cowards 
that  jeered  us  the  day  before  shunted  from 
the  windows  and  shook  their  fists,  but  there 
was  nothing  iike  the  distnrl)ance  of  tlic  pre- 
vious day.  The  bullies  and  cowards  were 
blnfifed  and  bluffed  had.  Well,  inside  the- 
cathedral  (we  nearly  fiikd  it)  the  people  al- 
most wept  for  joy.  The  Protestant  boys  in 
blue  who  came  with  us  acted  just  like  we  did 
in  the  church,  they  watched  us  and  out  of 
courtesy  seemed  to  do  whatever  we  did  except 
to  bless  themselves,  but  thru  it  all  they  were 
Itching  for  a  scrap  with  that  atheistic  crowd." 

We  are  glad  those  Protestant  boys  went 
to  the  Catholic  service  and  took  part  like 
Chri.stian  gentlemen  ;  anrl  we  suppose  we 
are  glad  that  those  cowardly  and  profane 
rufiians  kept  out  of  reach. 


Simplified  Spelling     J*  ''  "^'f  in  this  coun- 
in  France  *?'    ""'''}    England 

alone  that  the  process 
of  simplified  spelling  is  going  on  ;  it  is 
being  pushed  in  France,  and  by  an  offi- 
cial commission.  Their  first  propositions 
are  like  ours.  They  propose,  first,  to  drop 
double  consonants  that  mean  nothing. 
They  will  then  have  consone,  honcur, 
iiionaie.  Next,  they  will  suppress  th,  ph 
and  y;  examples  are  tcatre,  coriste.  fcnix, 
sinoninie  and  liriqiie.  A  third  rule  is  to 
use  .V  for  all  plurals  in  place  of  the  pres- 
ent .r;  as  chez'aus.  eaus,  beans,  etc.  This 
is  only  a  beginning,  for  there  are  other 
absurdities  to  be  corrected,  altho  not  so 
many  as  in  English.  .'\  French  journal- 
ist remarks  that  the  ultimate  phonetic  or- 
thography toward  which  we  must  uK^-e 
is  what  is  now  practised  by  a  large  ma 
jority  of  Frenchmen  and  a  larger  major- 
ity of  French  women  :  and  he  gives  as 
an  example  his  housekeeper's  memoran- 
dinn,  badly  spelt  today,  but  well  spelt  to- 
morrow : 

"Jedi. — Un  litre  de  rom,  uil.  pome  de  ter, 
Iieur,  pin,  .salade  de  letn,  tme  livre  de  vo,  8 
frans  10  sous." 

Jft 

We  commend  tn  the 
consideration  of  Chris- 
tian people  of  various 
faiths  the  example  o\  the  newlv  organ 
ized  Kahului  Church  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  As  its  members  were  of  most 
diver.se  training  they  had  to  drop  all 
creedal  statements  and  imited  on  the  fol- 
I'wing  covenant  as  the  basis  of  mcniber- 
.ship : 


A  Union  Church 
in  Hawaii 


THE   INDEPENDENT 


"Solemnly  c  4  my  faith  in  the  Father- 

hood of  God,  .:  ^  my  belief  in  the  brother- 

hood of  man,  and  sincerely  acknowledgmg  the 
leadership  of  Jesus,  and  His  Spirit  as  the  rul 
ing  principle  of  my  life,  I  do  now  enter  into 
covenant  with  this  Church. 

"I  take  your  God  to  be  my  God,  and  wnl 
endeavor  in  my  personal  life,  in  the  family,  in 
the  place  of  business,  in  the  time  of  recreation, 
and  in  the  house  of  prayer,  to  be  accepted  of 

llim.  „,        , 

•I  take  this  Church  to  be  my  Church,  prom- 
ising as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  observe  its  Sacra 
mcnts,  to  attend  its  meetings,  to  submit  to  its 
discipline,  to  share  its  work,  to  love  its  mem-- 
hers,  and  to  seek  its  unity,  purity,  and  peace." 

Among  the  members  who  organized  the 
church  were  Americans  and  Europe;ins 
(tf  various  nationaHties.  Hawaiians.  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese.  Religiously  they  had 
been  Catholic  and  Protestant  of  many 
denominations,  with  those  of  Mormon, 
[ewish,  Shintoist  and  Buddhist  faith.  It 
is  a  brief  covenant,  but  those  who  acce]it 
and  live  by  it  will  be  genuine  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Ciovernor    Hoke 
The  Georgia  Railroad      ^,^^j^,^  ^^,^^^^^  ^^_ 

Arbitration  bit  ration,    by 

(Georgia  arbitrators,  of  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road firemen's  strike,  and  he  has  got  a 
result  which  neither  he  nor  the  public  ex- 
pected. The  arbitrators  have  decided  iii 
favor  of  the  negro  firemen,  declariivj 
that  they  should  be  retained,  and  gning 
so  far  as  to  give  them  full  wages,  which 
they  did  not  have  before  and  the  rights 
of  seniority.  To  be  sure,  this  does  not 
allow  them  to  graduate  into  the  position 
of  engineer,  which  is  reserved  for  white 
men  only.  It  is  a  victory  for  fairness 
and  justice ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  tho'^e 
who  made  the  strike  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  doctrine  which  they  have 
been  taught  so  assiduously,  that  inas- 
much as  negroes  are  inherently  inferinr 
lluy  caniKit  succeed  as  well  as  while  men. 
We  fear  that  the  giving  of  full  wages  t<» 
negroes  will  result  iti  excluding  them  m 
MMue  extent  from  cmploymeni.  a^  tb«" 
iailroa<l  may  have  preferred  tlum.  wh«  n 
e(|ually  competent,  because  of  the  cheaper 

wage^. 

J« 

One  good  effect  of  the  Harvard- Vale 
boat  t.ice  will  he  the  relief  of  the  finan- 
cial sinngcncy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
P.oston.  When  Cornell  beat  Harvard 
\;\<.{  nioiit'i  the  Ithaca  PoiVy  Journal  re- 


joiced tluit  the  merchants  of  that  city 
were  able  to  get  the  money  owed  them 
by  the  Cornell  students.  H  Harvard 
had  won  they  would  have  had  to  wait 
till  fall — or  later.  We  presinne  that  tlic 
tailors  and  hotel  men  of  Cambridge  will 
get  their  due  unless  the  rule  that  ill 
money  won  in  betting  shall  be  blown 
in"  the  night  of  the  victory  is  strictlx 
adhered  to.  Rut  what  will  become  of 
the  merchants  of  New  Haven?  An<l 
what  will  become  of  the  futine  wive•^ 
and  children  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  to  prefer  debts  of  honor  to  hon- 
est debts  ? 

It  is  perfectly  impt)ssible  Irtiin  \'\w 
couplets  cabled  of  a  long  poem  to  judge 
adeqtiately  of  the  literary  or  lyric  \ahu 
of  Rud\ard  Kipling's  rimed  assault  on 
the  Liberal  Government's  finance  bill ; 
but  five  couplets  are  enough  to  make  u> 
regret  that  he  has  written  the  poem.  The 
bill  puts  taxes  on  the  landed  property,  and 
that  angers  the  aristocrats,  and  the  poet, 
too,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  Sympathy  with 
the  hard-working  classes  would  give  the 
inspiration  for  a  far  worthier  poem. 


The  murder  case  that  is  the  sensation 
of  the  day  does  not  prove  the  inhuman- 
ity of  the  Chinese,  but  rather  their  hu- 
manity. When  a  yoimg  woman  write■^ 
love  letters  simultaneously  to  two  men 
she  may  expect  trouble  of  some  sort.  for. 
whether  the  skin  be  white  or  yellow,  the 
blood  beneath  it  is  likelv  to  be  red. 


The  people  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  is  likely  to  finish  its  action  on  the 
tariff  bill  this  week.  Heat  shortens 
speeches  if  it  expands  everything  else. 
W'e  m;»y  now  hope  that  the  conference 
report  may  he  readv  a  week  or  two  later. 
Thus  lilessings  will  brighten  as  Congress 
lake>  it«  flight. 

.\  saner  l""ourth  has  halved  the  lutmber 
of  deaths  this  year.  We  make  no  fight 
against  noisy  celebration,  hut  much  more 
limitation  of  the  use  of  powder  by  chil 
dren  is  desirable;  and  particularly  the 
prohiliiting  of  Independence  noise  before 
and  .ifter  Tiiflependence  Day. 


INSURANCE 


The  Pittsburgh    Life   and   Trust 
Admitted  to  New  York 

The  Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  took  over  the  Inisiness  of  the 
Washington  Life,  was  last  week  admitted 
to  New  York  and  will  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted to  transact  business  in  this  St;ite. 
Superintendent  IJotchkiss  issued  the  i^ol- 
lowing  statement  in  this  connciiion,  viz.: 
The  requirements  insisted  upon  were,  in  sub- 
stance, that  property  representing  both  the  re- 
serve and  tlie  surplus  of  the  Wasliington  Life 
insurance  Company  remains  within  the  State 
of  New  York  as  security  for  tlie  performance 
by  tin-  I'ittsburgh  company  of  its  obligations  to 
VVasliinglon  Life  policyiioldcrs  under  the  rein- 
^urancc  contract;  tiial  there  be  established  in 
llie  Pittsburgh  company  a  Washington  Life 
fund  account,  which  should  substantially  sep- 
arate the  Washington  Life  business  and  assets 
fiom  the  business  and  assests  of  the  Pittsburgh 
company;  and  that  an  equitable  participation  by 
the  Washington  Life  policyholders  in  the  sur- 
plus income  of  the  assets  which  their  pre- 
miums had  accumulated  be,  in  effect,  guaran- 
teed. 

A  further  condition,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Pittsburgh  company  from  New  York 
should  automatically  accomplish  the  mutualiza- 
tion  of  the  Washington  company,  was  ulti- 
mately waived ;  the  superintendent  being  ad- 
vised by  the  counsel  of  the  department  thai 
there  was  much  doubt  as  to  the  enforceability 
of  such  a  provision,  and  the  New  York  law,  as 
recently  amended,  seeming  to  give  the  depart- 
ment full  power  to  seize  the  assets  so  on  de- 
posit in  New  York  and  to  administer  them  for 
tne  benefit  of  the  Washington  Life  policyhold- 
ers, in  case  contingencies  should  arise  appar- 
ently making  this  necessary. 

Among  the  advantages  given  to  Washington 

Life   policyholders   by   the   new    contract    are : 

(a)  a  limitation  on  tiic  expense  charges  to  13V2 

per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  which  the  Washinj;- 

ton    Life    Insurance    Company    having    usually 

absorbed  the  entire  loading,  that  is,  about  21}^ 2 

per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  is  equivalent  to  an 

average  dividend  of  approximately  8  per  cent. 

on  Wasliington  Life  premiums ;   (b)   the  entire 

savings  on  niortality ;  and  (c)  the  entire  gains 

fnnii  fdrfeiture  and  surrender  charges.     Wash 

iiigton   Life   policyholders   arc   thus   preferred. 

""t  only  in  these  particulars,  but  also  for  their 

'•mire  earnings    from    interest    and    investment 

prolits.    On  behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh  company. 

It  IS  stated  that  an  actual  analysis  of  the  neces 

sary  working  expenses  of  the  Washington  Life 

remsurance  business  shows  that  this  preference 

to   Washington    Life    policyholders    is   entireK 

^afe,  fair  and  equitable  to  all  parties. 

■■The  performance  of  all  financial  obligation? 

^f  the  Pittsburgh  company  is  fully  secured  bv 

the  deposit  and  maintenance  in  New  York,  sub 

lect  to  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  Insnr- 

nee  Department,  of  assets  covering  all  of  the 


cfiuities  of  the  Washington  Life  policyholders. 
The  maintenance  of  this  deposit  is  also  guar- 
anteed by  a  sufficient  surety  bond.  More,  un- 
der the  New  York  State  law,  the  deposit  con- 
tinues the  Washington  Life  Company  as  a  so! 
vent,  though  quiescent,  New  York  insurance 
corporation,  ready  to  fulfil  its  own  obligations 
if  the  Pittsburgh  company  fails  to  do  so. 
Stili  further,  by  the  contract  and  under  the 
law,  the  superintendent  is  given  ample  power 
to  supervise  both  companies,  to  enforce  the  re- 
insurance contract  between  them,  to  collect 
upon  the  bond,  if  necessary,  and  generally  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Washington  Life 
policyholders. 

The  Pittsburgh  company  brings  itself  under 
ihc  provisions  of  New  York  law,  including  the 
limitations  applying  to  domestic  corporations. 
The  management  and  disposal  of  its  real  estate 
will  be  subject  to  the  New  York  department's 
supervision.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  con- 
tracts between  the  two  companies  cannot  tie 
abrogated  or  amended,  save  on  the  written  con- 
sent of  the   New-  York   Insurance   Department. 

As  to  the  Pittsburgh  Life  and  Trust  Coin 
pany,  the  New  York  department  having  found 
it  to  be  solvent  and  its  officers  having  thus  co- 
operated with  the  department  in  an  effort  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  supplementary  contract 
which  would  completely  protect  the  Washington 
Life  policyholders  is  entitled  to  admission  as 
the  thirty-fifth  life  insurance  company  author- 
ized to  do  business  in  New  York. 


Vice-Chancellor  Howell,  of  the  Chancery 
Cotirt  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  denied  tlie 
application    of    Leon    F.    Rlanchard.    of 
Newark,   N.  J.,   for    an    injunction    re- 
straining tlie  IVudcntial  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  from  making  to  its  in- 
dustrial   policyholders    the    concessions 
that   were    advertised   to  go  into   effect 
on  July  I.     Mr.  Rlanchard  is  the  son  of 
the    late    Noah    Rlanchard ,  one    of    the 
founders  of  the  company,  and  is  likewise 
a  stockholder  of  the  Prudential.     His  ob- 
ject in  seeking  the  injunction  was  that  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  unassigned  sur- 
plus might  be  diverted  from  the  disposi- 
tion  contemplated   by   the   company   anil 
divided    among    the    stcKd<holders.      Mr. 
nianchard's  bill  sets  forth  that  the  balaiKc- 
of  imassigned  profits  and  surplus  of  $if'>. 
693,690  appearing  in  the  company's  an 
nual  statement  includes  dividends  in  i\c 
forred  policies,  in  violation  of  the  law. 
and  it  is  claimed  that  $8,800,000  of  the 
surplus,  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
deferred    dividend    policies  and  held  as 
part  of  the  unassigncil  surplus,  does  nof 
exceed   the  amoimt   to  which   the  sto^-k 
lu'lders  arc  equitably  entitled. 

I  OS 


Financial 


Trade  and  Crops 

Statistical  comparisons  mafic  at  the 
cnc!  of  the  fiscal  year  show  how  cncour- 
aq^ing'  has  been  the  general  improvement 
in  business  but  comparisons  relating  to 
recent  months  arc  more  interesting.  For 
example,  bank  clearings  for  June  exceed- 
ed those  of  May  by  nearly  9  per  cent.,  and 
tliose  of  June  a  year  ago  by  43  p.r  cent. 
Post  Office  receipts  at  New  York  have 
shown  large  advances  since  February. 
For  the  quarter  just  ended  the  increase 
was  a  little  more  than  12  per  cent.  June 
incorporations  in  the  Eastern  States  rep- 
resent a  capitalization  of  $212,500,000. 
which  exceeds  the  total  in  any  other 
month  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Great  ac- 
tivity in  the  cotton  mills  is  reported,  with 
nuich  new  construction  in  the  South.  In 
the  steel  industry,  activity  has  not  been 
checked  by  the  hot  weather.  Prices  are 
advancing,  and  premiums  are  dcmaudcrl 
for  prompt  shipment.  The  llarriman 
roads  have  ordered  5,200  cars,  for  which 
about  $5,000,000  will  be  paid.  Orders  for 
1,200  by  other  roads  were  given  last 
week.  Wage  increases  granted  a  week 
or  two  ago  became  eflFcctive  on  Julv  i, 
and  other  increases  are  now  announcid. 
In  this  industry  the  only  retarding  i:iHu 
cnce  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  strike  at 
the  tin  plate  mills.  On  the  wrong  side 
of  the  account,  also,  is  an  indicated  reduc- 
tion of  the  cotton  crop.  The  Govern- 
ment's report,  published  on  the  2d.  shows 
that  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  74.(t, 
against  81.5  a  month  ago  and  a  ten- 
years'  June  average  of  80.8.  Prices  ad- 
vanced at  once  on  the  exchanges  about 
$2.50  per  bale.  The  low  condition  is  due 
mainly  to  excessive  rains  and  the  boll 
weevil.  A  month  ago,  some  looked  for  a 
crop  of  i3.ooo.O(Xi  bales.  The  est'niate 
now  is  11,800,000. 

The  Lackawanna's  Dividend 

Since  February  last,  the  market  value 
•  »f  the  stock  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na &  Western  Railroad  Company  las 
I  i>en  from  $535  to  $680  per  share,  in 
aiiiiiipation  of  a  special  dividend  whi.h 
wa>  rimiounrcd  last  week.     Stockholders 
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get   25   per  cent,   in  cash ;   25   per  cent, 
more  in  cash,  but  applicable  at  thi-ir  oj)- 
tion  to  payment  for  their  allotments  of 
stock  in  a  new  coal  company;  and  15  pir 
cent,  in  stock,  on  account  of  the  absorji 
tion  of  two  small  subsidiary  roads.    (  )w- 
ing  to  the   market  price  and    for  other 
reasons  this  is  a  very  notable  distribu- 
tion.    It  is  warranted  by  the  company - 
accumidated  surplus,  and  it  is  made  jusi 
at  the  time  when  the  company  has  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  that  formal  sep 
aration  of  its  coal  business  from  its  rjil 
road  business  which  the  recent  decision 
concerning  the  commodities  clause  of  the 
Railroad   Rate   law   requires.     The  new 
coal  company,   capitalized  at  $6,800,000 
and    organized   by    leading   stockholders 
and  officers  of  the  railroad  company,  will 
buy  all  the  latter  company's  coal  at  thL* 
mines   in    Pennsylvania.      Its   stock   will 
unrloubtedly  be  taken    (at  the  allotment 
of  one  share  for  four)    by  the  railn  ad 
shareholders,  and   paid   for  by   half  tb 
cash  dividend.     It  will  be  observed  tha 
the    railroad   company   will   continue    t 
own  its  mines  and  that  its  stockholder- 
and  ofiicers  will  still  control  its  coal  busi- 
ness.   This  separation  in  form,  however 
complies   with   the   requirements   of   tli 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 


AuKiug  this  year's  victims  of  our 

prevailing  method  of  celebrating  the 
iMHirth  of  July  was  Arthur  Granvill, 
I-angham,  ex-president  of  the  Provident 
Life  .Assurance  Society,  who  died  at  Sey- 
monr,  Ind.,  on  July  5  from  the  effects  of 
having  had  his  right  hand  shattered  b;- 
the  explosion  of  a  camion  cracker. 

....Taxes  on  collateral  inheritanci> 
received  in  tlie  last  nine  months  from  the 
fifteen  counties  in  New  York  which  r. 
l)ort  directly  to  the  State  Comptmllir 
were  $4,262,305,  against  $3,484,756  w 
the  corresponding  months  of  last  year 
The  tax  on  one  estate  was  $300,000. 


..The   stock   transfer   tax    in    N 


e\v 


York  during  the  six  months  which  ended 
with  June  yielded  $2.43i.()«)8,  or  nearl; 
$600,000  more  than  the  receipts  (hir  hl 
the  corresponding  months  of   1908. 


%t  Ihkpmknt 
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Passage  of  the 


'I'lic     tariff     l)ill     was 

_     .„„..,     i)assc{l  in  tlic  Senate  on 
Senate  Tanff  Bill     \^^^   ^^,^   j^^   ^    ^^^^   ^f 

45  to  34.  I'inal  action  was  taken  at  a 
little  after  1  i  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
(  )ne  Democrat,  Mr.  McEnery,  of  Louisi- 
ana, was  counted  with  44  Repubhcans  in 
\hv  afliruiative.  The  ten  Repubhcans 
named  helow  voted  against  the  bill : 

Messrs.  Bcvericlge,  of  Indiana;  Uolliver  and 
Cummins,  of  Iowa;  Nelson  and  Clapp,  of  Min- 
nesota; l5ro\vn  and  IJurkcU,  of  Nebraska; 
Urislow,  (if  Kansas;  Crawfoiii,  of  South  Da- 
kota; l.a  I'ollette.  of  Wisconsin. 

Members   of    the   conference   committee 

were   at    once   appointed.      IMembers   to 

represent  the  House  were  named  by  the 

Speaker  on  the  following  day.     The  full 

committee  is  as  follows  : 

Senate:  (Repnl)licans)  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Hnriows,  of  Michigan;  Penrose,  oi 
Pennsylvania;  Hale,  of  Maine;  Cnllom,  of 
Illinois;  ( l^emocrats)  Bailey,  of  Te.\as ; 
Money,  of  Mississippi;  Daniel,  of  Virginia. 

House:  (Republicans)  Payne,  of  New  York; 
Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania ;  McCall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  Boutell,  of  Illinois;  Calderhead,  of 
Kansas;  Fordney,  of  Michigan;  (Democrats) 
Clark,  of  Missouri;  Underwood,  of  Alabama; 
Briggs,  of  Georgia. 

In  the  Senate  the  members  were  chosen 
from  the  iMuance  Committee  by  senior- 
ity ;  in  the  1  louse  this  rule  was  not  fol- 
lowed. The  selections  have  been  criti- 
cised, owing  to  the  predominance  of  Re- 
l)ublicans  from  the  East,  and  some  pre- 
dict that  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  sup- 
port the  increases  made  by  the  Senate. 
The  changes  in  the  House  bill  which 
were  voted  by  the  Senate  are  847  in  num- 
ber. The  Dingley  bill  was  in  conference 
for  eleven  days.  Before  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  taken,  Mr.  Beveridge  and 
other   Republican   insurgents   gave   rea- 


sons for  their  opposition.  Mr.  Bever- 
idge asserted  that  the  bill  did  nut  repre- 
sent the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican party  or  those  of  recent  Repub- 
lican Presidents.  Mr.  Aldrich  replied 
.sharply,  saying  : 

"In  my  long  public  service  in  this  body  and 
elsewhere  I  have  seen  many  occasions  when  in- 
dividuals who  thought  themselves  wiser  than 
their  party  associates  have  made  the  mistake 
of  believing  their  own  individual  views  were 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  their  party  asso- 
ciates. In  this  ciiandier  1  have  seen  them 
change  from  one  side  of  this  aisle  to  the  other. 
On  a  memorable  occasion  in  a  great  convention 
of  the  Republican  party  I  have  seen  prominent 
Republicans,  who  like  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, believed  their  individual  views  were  the 
views  of  the  party,  rise  and  walk  out  of  the 
convention.  But  the  Republican  party  has  gone 
on.  The  Republican  party  is  a  party  of  ma- 
jorities. It  is  ruled  by  majorities.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  does  not  speak  for  his  party 
associates.  He  and  his  colleagues  who  will 
vote  against  this  bill  are  merely  recording  in- 
dividual views.  He  has  no  right  to  speak  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
carries  out  every  pledge  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican party.  If  any  Republican  Senator  desire^ 
to  vote  against  it  because  of  his  individual 
views  he  may  do  so,  i)ut  he  cannot  speak  for  a 
majority  of  the  Republican  party  without  hear- 
ing a  protest  from  me." 

Whereupon  Messrs.  Nelson.  C\Ap\)  and 
Crawford  with  some  indignation  criti- 
cised Mr.  Aldrich's  attitude  and  asser- 
tions. Mr.  Nelson  saying  that  neither  Mr. 
Aldrich  nor  Rhode  Island  could  read 
Minnesota  out  of  the  party.  During  a 
brief  debate  in  the  House,  on  the  gth. 
several  Reiniblicans  resented  the  Sen- 
ate's increases,  and  on  the  miction  to  send 
to  conference.  17  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  negative.    Nearly  all  of  them 

are    from   the    Middle   West. Action 

was  taken  upon  many  propositions  in  the 
Senate  dining  the  time  days  prece»ling 
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the  passage  of  the  bill.  Inlcrnai  revenue 
taxe>.  (Ml  inhacco  were  so  increased  that 
$y,3oo,u(jo  will  be  added  lo  the  revenue, 
i'rovisions  for  a  customs  court  were 
adi^pted,  4^  to  2"].  An  income  tax  was 
rejected  again,  28  to  47.  .\  countervail- 
ing duty  on  petroleum  was  imposed. 
This  was  approved  by  independent  pro- 
ducers of  oil.  The  duty  is  effective  only 
on  oil  from  countries  that  tax  oil  from 
the  United  States.  Mr.  La  Follette  at- 
tacked the  proposed  new  basis  of  valu- 
ation and  also  the  duties  on  woolen 
goods,  but  all  of  his  motions  were  lost. 
l.!y  unanimous  vole  the  Senate  adopted 
the  resolution  for  submitting  to  the 
.States  an  income-tax  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. Mr.  Aldrich  unexpect- 
edly accepted  Mr.  Clapp's  motion  that 
the  income  of  holding  companies  (de- 
rived from  the  dividends  of  subsidiary 
corporations)  be  subjected  to  the  net 
earnings  tax,  altho  he  said  this  would  be 
double  taxation.  It  is  held  that  the  net 
income  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  taxed,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  the  net  earnings  of  its 
subsidiary  companies.  Many  expect  that 
holding  companies  will  be  exempted  in 
conference,  also  that  the  tax  will  be  re- 
duced from  2  to  1  per  cent.  Building 
aiul  loan  associations,  and  religious, 
labor  and  charitable  corporations  have 
been  exempted.  In  the  debate  an  attack 
upon  the  Trinity  Church  Corporation,  of 
New  York,  was  made,  and  the  corpora- 
tion was  defended  by  Messrs.  Root,  De- 
pew  and  Kean.  The  exemption  of  mu- 
tual insurance  companies  is  sought.  The 
Treasury  authorities  have  been  informed 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
tax  will  be  tested  in  the  courts  by  power- 
ful corporations.  It  may  Ix".  therefore, 
that  if  the  tax  is  levied  the  collection  of 
it  will  be  delavcd. 


„    .      ,  -,  ,      In  an  address  delivered 

Federal  Control        ,   t-,    1        .  ^1        .1 

,  „  .  at  I'aducah,  on  the  rth. 

of  Corporations      ,     ,  .,         1-     ,      1 

before     the     Kentucky 

liar  Association,  .\ttorney-Ceneral  Wick 
ersham  argued  that  the  organization  of 
corporations  doing  an  interstate  business 
shiiuld  be  controlled  by  bVderal  author- 
ity. .Many,  he  said,  would  object  to  the 
centralizing  tendency  of  a  national  incor- 
poration law.  but  such  a  "Statute  seeme«l 


to  him  to  be  tiie  inevitable  result  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  ami  the  enactment  of 
it  would  logically  follow  the  imposition 
of  the  proposed  tax  on  the  net  earnings 
of  corporations.  Pc>inting  out  that  much 
of  the  State  legislation  designed  to  "pre- 
vent pools  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  had  proved  ineffective  as  ap- 
plied in  one  Slate  to  corporations  char- 
tered in  another,  he  suggested  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  providing  that  no  corpora- 
tion shall  be  licensed  to  do  business  in  a 
State  if  50  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock 
is  owned  or  held  by  any  other  corpora- 
tion, domestic  or  foreign.  '"The  device 
of  the  holding  corporation,"  he  added, 
"is  the  only  thing  which  has  made  pos- 
sible the  rapid  growth  of  the  great 
Trusts  and  monopolies,  and  such  a  ])ro- 
hibition  would  go  far  toward  their  de- 
struction."  A  report  of  an  interview 

with  Mr.  Wickersham  at  Paducah  has 
been  published.  The  questions  related  tt> 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward 
business  interests,  and  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.    He  said: 

"We  hope  that  certain  lessons  have  been 
taught  to  the  great  vested  interests  of  the 
country,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  thoroly 
those  lessons  have  l)een  learned.  We  hope  the. 
liave  been  so  well  learned  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  axe  may  be  laid  aside,  but  we  have 
it  ready  to  hand  if  it  be  needed.  .  .  .  This 
country  has  benefited  immensely  by  the  work 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  There  was 
absolute  need  of  a  tearing  up  of  conditions 
which  had  come  it  cxi.st.  The  work  had  to  be 
done,  and  it  was  done  with  a  thoroness  that 
was  tremendous." 

Had  Trusts,  he  said  in  conclusion,  would 
be  prosecuted  vigorously.  Lawbreakers 
would  find  no  favor  with  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, but  prosecutions  would  be 
undertaken  (.'iily  "after  the  most  careful 
sct^uting." 

Jikiri  and  his  band 
Our  Pacific  Islands      "of      Moro     outlaws, 

whom  the  troops 
and  Philippine  constabulary  had  been 
pursuing  for  several  weeks,  were  over- 
taken on  the  5th.  near  Patlan.  on  Jolo 
Island.  They  sought  refuge  in  a  large 
cave,  at  the  mouth  of  whicli  they  foughi 
desperately  until  all  of  them  were  killed. 
The  troops  had  been  assisted  in  the  cam- 
paign by  three  small  gunboats.  In  the 
light   three  privates  lost  their  lives  and 
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twenty-four  in  the  attacking  force  were 
wounded,  three  of  these  heinj:^  officers  of 

the  Sixth  Cavah-y. Returning  from  a 

tour  thru  Northern  f^uzon.  Secretary 
Worcester  reports  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  checking  wars  among 
the  wild  tribes.  One  tribe  of  100,000  has 
for  nearly  two  years  refrained  from  head- 
hunting. He  sought  to  interest  the  tribes 
in  athletic  sports  as  a  substitute  for  inter- 
tribal wars,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that 
inter-tribal  athletic  contests  will  be  ac- 
cepted. The  tribesmen  are  beginning  to 
I)uild  roads  and  many  are  turning  to  ag- 
riculture.  In  Hawaii,  there  have  been 

additional  arrests  of  Japanese  strike  lead- 
ers for  attacking  non-union  workmen. 
'J'he  Jiji,  organ  of  the  strikers,  has  been 
restrained  by  a  court  injunction  from 
publishing  articles  which  would  incite  to 
violence,  and  in  the  same  order  the  strik- 
ers are  forbidden  to  intimidate  workmen 
or  to  boycott  planters.  During  the  recent 
visit  of  a  Japanese  naval  squadron.  Ad- 
miral Ijichi,  the  commander,  declined  to 
receive  two  of    the    strike  leaders  who 

sought  an  interview  with  him. Agents 

of  the  planters  have  failed  to  obtain 
workmen  in  the  United  States,  but  have 
engaged  several  hundred  in  Portugal. 


^ 


Cuban 
Affairs 


President   Gomez   has   annulled 
the   contract   with   German   and 


I'Vench  manufacturers  for  rifles, 
cannon  and  ammunition.  General  Guerra, 
commander  of  the  army,  has  been  direct- 
ed to  make  inquiry  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  concerning  the  purchase  of 
these  supplies.  Manufacturers  in  this 
country  complained  because  they  were 
not  permitted  to  bid,  and  their  complaints 
were  sent  to  Havana  by  our  Government, 
liefore  the  contract  was  .annulled,  a  re- 
port was  published  that  the  orders  had 
been  placed  in  Europe  because  the  Cuban 
leaders  reasoned  that,  in  case  of  war  with 
the  United  States,  their  army  could  not 
procure  ammunition  to  fit  rifles  made  in 
this  country. Congress,  which  ad- 
journed on  the  Qth.  failed  to  approve  the 
budget  before  the  date  (June  30)  fixed 
by  law,  because  the  Senate  was  en- 
gaged in  discussing  a  bill  to  legalize 
ctickfighting.  Therefore  the  President  by 
decree  ordered  that  the  appropriations  of 
the  preceding  year  be  coniinued.     On  a 


later  date  the  budget  was  appnjved  and 
IIk-  decree-  annulled,  but  some  hold  that 
the  belated  action  of  Congress  was  un- 
constitutional. The  bill  to  legalize  cock- 
fighting  was  passed  and  has  been  signed. 

Representative    Monleon   denoiniced 

Speaker  I^errara  in  the  House.  Tlu 
Speaker  sent  a  challenge  and  a  duel  was 
fought    with    swords,  on   the  3d.      i'>oth 

men     were     wounded     slightly. The 

Medical  Record,  published  in  New  York, 
asserted  recently  that  yellow  fever  was 
prevalent  in  Cuba  and  that  the  authori- 
ties concealed  its  presence  by  calling  it 
I)ernicious  malaria  or  malignant  jaun- 
dice. This  is  denied  with  indignation  by 
the  authorities,  who  say  that  no  case  has 
originated  in  the  island  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  that  only  one  case  (that  of  a 
traveler  arriving  from  Mexico)  has  been 

found  there  during  that  time. .Altho 

the  crop  of  sugar  is  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord and  the  prices  received  for  it  are  sat- 
isfactory, credit  is  greatly  restricted  and 
it  is  very  difficult  for  planters  to  borrow 
money.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  lack  of 
confidence   in   the  stability  of    the    new 

Government. The  lottery  bill  has  been 

signed,  but  there  is  a  quarrel  alx)ut  the 
management.  Senator  Delgado.  who  was 
appointed  director,  promptly  resigned  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
appointed  all  the  other  lottery  officers 
without  asking  for  his  advice. 

p.  Congress  at  Washington  having 

p  failed  to  pass  the  bill  suggested 

by  President  Taft.  the  new  fiscal 
year  in  Porto  Rico  opened  with  no  legal 
provision  for  the  payment  of  insular  ex- 
penses. The  local  Government  is  cuttin  j: 
down  expenditures,  and  is  promising  that 
salaries  shall  eventually  be  paid.  Many 
American  school  teachers  have  sailed  for 
home  in  the  States.  T'orty  arrived  in 
New  York  last  week.  They  assert  that 
]>ublic  sentiment  is  noticeably  hostile  to 
the  United  States  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.— — -The  population  of  Porto  Rico 
is  estimated  to  be  1.043,800.  Recent  re- 
ports show  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  suppressing  the  disease  common- 
ly called  anaemia.  There  were  only  1.758 
deaths  from  this  disease  last  year,  against 
11,855  i"  i*)OT.  when  the  .-Xn.Tmia  Com- 
mission began  its  work. 
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„       ,    .  ,,  i  r(X)ns  stationed 

Kevolutionary  Movement      ,     ,,  -,, 

„  ,      ,  .  at    Bananciuilla, 

in  Colombia  ,,  ^   •' 

tlic  most  iiiipor- 

lant  coiiiinercial  city  of  C'olomhia,  turned 
a.ijainst  the  (jovernnient,  on  the  4th.  caj)- 
iminL;  the  forts  and  pnbHc  Ijuikhngs. 
I  heir  possession  of  the  enstoni  house 
.skives  tliem  a  considerable  advantat2;e,. be- 
cause about  four-fifths  of  Colombia's  im- 
ports are  received  at  I'arranquilla  and  its 
iui_u;hlKtring"  seaport,  Savanilla.  .Among 
the  prisoners  taken  were  the  commander 
of  the  Colombian  army  and  the  Governor 
of  the  province.  There  was  little  resist- 
ance, the  people  being  in  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionists.  The  revolt  was 
against  tlK'  authority  of  the  absent  Presi- 
dent (General  Reyes)  and  General  Hol- 
guin.  who  is  ruling  in  his  place.  It  was 
said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Gonzales  Va- 
lencia (formerly  Nice  Presid&nt),  but  he 
lias  issued  a  manifesto  expressing  his  dis- 
apprcjval  of  the  ujjrising.  The  Ciovern- 
ment  declared  ir.artial  law  and  has  sent 
trotjps  to  Barraiu|uilla.  \\  ilh  the  con- 
sent of  General  Ilolguin,  a  non-partisan 
organization  of  the  friends  of  peace  will 
urge  the  revolutionists  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  (Jn  the  «)th.  he  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  a  Paris  ncwsjiaper: 

"  Tlir  ri\  olution  was  conJintd  to  llarranqiiilla. 
I.cailci.  of  ill  n.iiiiis  ,1,1, 1, If  tho  outbreak  aiul 
;»rf  to  lay  down  their 

arm-       1  m    <  m>\  (  1  muk m    oDops   are   sufficient 
for   llif   inainteiiancc   of   |>faci',     Tlie   Govern 
nifiil   has  trlcfrraplied  l<>   l*"inopc   for    funds  to 


assure  tlic  rennlar  pavinent  mi  tlie  t'oloinhiaii 
debt." 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  up 
rising  will  not  be  conhnetl  to  the  northern 
city.  There  is  discontent  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  some  think  a  general  revo 
hit  ion  is  at  hand.  President  Reyes,  now 
111  Paris  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
outbreak  was  purely  local.     Valencia,  he 

says,  is  his  friend. The   President  of 

-Argentina,  as  arbitrator,  has  announced 
his  decision  concerning  the  disputed 
])rovince  of  Acre,  which  ilolivia  sold  to 
lirazil.  It  partly  sustains  the  claim  of 
Peru,  to  which  about  half  of  the  province 
is  awarded.  Because  of  this  decision,  a 
mob  of  Bolivians,  on  the  9th,  attacked 
the  Argentine  legation  in  I^  Paz.  and 
troops  were  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  Argentine  Minister. 

„  ..  ,  ihe    Women's     F  r  e  e  d  o  m 

British         ,  ,  .  ,  .      , 

5j  „  League,  which  was  organized 

wUltr321StS         r  *i  c 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  agitation  for  woman  sufFra,ge  by 
less  violent  methods  than  those  of  the 
suffragettes,  has  scoretl  a  tactical  point 
in  getting  a  petition  received  by  the 
Home  C)ffice.  This  they  accomplished 
by  going  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  at- 
tempting to  see  the  King.  King  Edward 
declined  to  receive  them  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  sov- 
ereign to  receive  in  person  a  petition  for 
.in    .unendment   of  a   law,   and   referred 
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thcni  to  the   Secretary  of  State   for  tlic 
Jlome  Department  as  the  constitutional 
channel    for    such    communications.     In 
accordance  with  this  the  delegation  from 
the  League,  headed  by  Mrs.  Despard,  sis- 
ter of  Gen.  Sir  John  D.  French,  addressed 
themselves  to  the   Home   Secretary,  the 
Right  Hon.    Herbert  J.   Gladstone,   who 
received  them  courteously  and  ex])ressed 
his  personal  opinion  that  the  matter  would 
be  finally  settled  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
the   petitioners.     In    reply   to   the   argu- 
ment that   Premier  As((uith    had    acted 
illegally  in  refusing  to  receive  their  peti- 
tion, he  said  that  the  (piestion   had   not 
been    raised    for    250    years  and    would 
have  to  be  settled  by  the  courts.     It  was 
impossible  for  any  individual  minister  to 
receive   a   deputation    whenever    he    was 
asked  to  do  so.     Deputations   from   llu' 
I'reedom  League  watch  at  the  different 
entrances  of  the     House    of    C'ommons 
when    Parliament    is    in    session    in    the 
hope  of   catching   the     Premier.      Since 
they  do  not  make  a  noise  or  attack  the 
police  they  cannot  bo  arrested,  but  stand 
as  silent  sentinels  all   night  even  in  the 
fog  and  rain.     The  band  of  four  set  to 
watch  I\Tr.  Asciuith's  ofificial  residence  in 
Downing    street   succeeded    in    catching 
him  and  forced  a  petition  into  his  hand. 
As  they  refused  to  leave  they  were  ar- 
rested.      Nothing  is    likely    to    be    done 
with  the   1 16  suffragettes  who  were  ar- 
rested on  June  30th  for  trying  to  get  into 
the   House   of   ("ommons.      Mrs.    Pank- 
hurst  and  Mrs.   Havcrfield,  the  leaders, 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $25  each 
or  spend  a  week  in  prison,  but  sentence 
is    suspended    until  tlic    appeal    on    the 
question  of  the  right  to  petition  the  King 
or  his   ministers   is   settled    in   a   higher 
court.     Miss  Wallace  Dunlop.  who  was 
sent   to  prison  for  a  month  for  ])osting 
notices  on   the  walls  of  the   Houses  of 
Parliament,  secured  her  release  after  five 
days  by  adopting  the  tactics  of  the  Rus- 
sian political  prisoners.     She   organized 
a  hunger  strike  and  after  refusing  food 
for  ninetv-ono  hours  was  discharpcd. 


The  Assassin's 
Defense 


Madba  Lao  Dhins;ia,  who 
killed  Sir  Gurzon  W'yllie 
and  Dr.  Lalcaca.  at  the 
reception  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  posed 
as  a  patriot  and  martvr  when  arraigned 


in  the  Westminster  Police  Court.  Be- 
fore being  committed  for  trial  on  the 
charge  of  nnirder  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
anything  to  plead  in  defense  of  his  act, 
and  he  made  the  following  statement : 

"I  (lun"t  wish  to  say  anylliing  in  my  defense, 
but  simply  to  prove  the  justice  of  my  deed.  As 
for  myself,  I  dcjii't  think  any  I'.nglish  hiw  roiiri 
h  IS  any  authority  to  arrest  me  and  detain  me 
m  prison  or  to  pass  a  sentence  of  deatli  upon 
me.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  have  counsel 
to  defend  me. 

"1  maintain  that  if  it  is  patriotic  for  English- 
men to  fight  against  (jermans  if  they  were  to 
occupy  this  country,  then  it  is  nnuh  more  justi- 
liable  and  patriotic  in  my  case  to  light  against 
tlie  English.  1  hohl  that  tlie  English  peo])ie  arr 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  80,000,000  of 
ii.y  countrymen  within  the  last  fifty  years 
riie\  are  also  responsible  for  taking  £100,000. 
000  I'very  year  from  India  to  this  comiliy. 

"I  also  iiold  the  iuiglisii  responsible  for  tli( 
hanging  and  dcport.ition  of  my  patriotic  conn 
Irymen  who  do  just  tiie  same  as  the  luiglisii 
penpje  here  arc  advising  their  countrymen  to 
do.  If  the  Germans  have  no  right  to  occupy 
this  country  then  (he  i'.nglish  people  have  nt 
right  to  occupy  India,  and  it  is  perfectly  jnsli 
li.ihlc  on  our  pari  to  kill  an  iMiglishman  who  is 
polluting  our  sacred  land. 

"1  wish  that  the  I'.nglish  people  would  sen 
tence  ine  to  death,  for  in  that  case  the  ven- 
geance of  my  countrymen  will  be  all  the 
keener.  1  put  forward  this  statement  to  show 
the  justice  of  my  oaust'  to  the  outside  world, 
especially  to  our  sympathizers  in  America  and 
(iermany. ' 

„,      „    .  The  rinaiicial  bills  winch 

The  Retirement  •    ^i 

,  „  .        „..,         caused    the    resignatK)n 
of  Prince  Bulow        ^  , ,,  ,,  °      ,,.. 

of  Lhancellor  von    Bu- 
low and  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Reichstag  for  tlie  past  eight  months 
were  voted  on  July  10.    Very  little  is  left 
of  the  Ciovcrnmont's  proposals  as  orig- 
inally presented,  lor  the  coalition  of  the 
Conservatives  and  Clericals  took  the  mat- 
ter in  their  own  hands  and  prepared  a 
scries  of  revenue  measm-es  fpiite  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  the  Chancellor.    The 
budget  as  passed  is  expected  by  its  advo- 
cates to  bring  in  additional    revemu-  of 
$1  J5.00("),0(X)  a  year.     The  inheritance  tax 
on  which  Prince  Biilow  insisted  was  en- 
tirely omitted  from  the  bill.     The  tax  on 
the   imeanied   increment   in   land   v.alues. 
which  is  a  proininctn  feature  of  the  pcnd 
ill*;     British    bill    is    postponed     for    two 
\ears.  at  which  date  a  bill  for  th.it  put 
pose  is  rc(iuired  to  be  introduced.    .\  tiew 
stamp  tax   is  imposed   on  checks,  stubs 
for  the  renewal  of  dividends,  and  coupon 
sheets,  and  the  stamp  tax  for  the  issue  of 
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new  stocks  and  bonds  is  raised.  The 
duty  on  tea  is  quadrupled  and  is  raised 
on  coflfee,  effervescent  wines  and  cor- 
dials. Beer,  tobacco  and  brandy  will 
bear  heavier  taxation.  All  the  radical 
parties  in  the  Reichstag  voted  against 
the  bill.  Prince  Biilow  was  not  present 
when  the  bill  was  passed,  but  the  Govern- 
ment was  represented  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Imperial  Home  Office,  who 
said  that  the  financial  bill  as  amended 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Government 
only  because  of  the  immediate  necessity 
of  putting  the  finances  of  the  empire  in 
order,  so  that  national  business  could  be 
carried  on  out  of  the  revenues  rather 
than  by  promises  on  the  future.  Dr.  Von 
Ileydcbrand,  leader  of  the  Conservatives, 
exprest  his  regret  at  the  retirement  of 
the  Chancellor  and  denied  that  the  action 
of  his  party  was  taken  with  that  in  view. 
The  Emperor  is  consulting  his  friends  as 
to  the  choice  of  a  new  Chancellor.  Prince 
Biilow  has  recommended  as  his  successor 
the  present  Vice-Chancellor. 


^ 


The.  March 
to   Teheran 


The    vacillating   policy    of 
the    Shah    has    broucrht 


chaos  upon  Persia.     Three 
armies,  two  revolutionary  and  one  Rus- 
sian, are  now  marching  against  the  capi- 
tal, and  he  has  no  troops  on  whom  he 
can  rely  and  no  money  to  procure  them. 
ITc  has  signed  the  new  electoral  law,  but 
it  is  not  yet  pronuilgated  and  his  minis- 
ters resiqjn  as  fast  as  he  appoints  them. 
The  Bakhtiari  tribesmen  in  their  march 
from  the  south  were  led  by  Sardar  Asad. 
who   declared   his   intention   of  entering 
Teheran  to  sec  that  the  constitution  was 
put  into  effect.    He  was  met  at  Kurm  by 
the  Russian  anrl  British  Consuls-General 
from   Ispahan,   who  endeavored   to  per- 
suade him  to  abandon  his  plan,  as  the 
.*>hah  had,  under  pressure  from  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  Governments,  re-estab- 
lished the  constitution  and  called   for  a 
legislative  assembly  and  that  if  a  rovolu- 
tionarv  force  should  attack  the  capital  it 
would  destroy  all  hopes  of  popular  gov- 
ernment.    Sardar  Asad  declared  that  the 
people  no  longer  trusted  the  .Shah    and 
proposed  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands  henceforth.     The  Constils-General 
then  formally  warned  him  that  a  persist- 
ence in  his  course  would  necessitate  for- 


eign intervention.  In  spite  of  this  ulti- 
matum he  continued  his  advance  and  a 
few  miles  from  Teheran  came  into  con- 
junction with  another  band  of  constitu- 
tionists  marching  from  Kazvin  under 
-Sitahdar  Je.  The  object  of  the  revolu- 
tionists is  presumably  to  dethrone  the 
Shah  and  prevent  the  coimtry  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The 
only  protection  of  the  capital  against  the 
armed  bands  investing  it  or  the  disorder- 
ly element  within  it  is  a  small  force  of 
Russian  and  Persian  Cossacks  under  a 
Russian  officer.  General  Liakhoft',  and  it 
is  uncertain  which  side  these  would  take 
in  an  emergency.  On  this  account  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Russian  troops  have 
been  dispatched  from  Baku  to  occupy  the 
capital.  They  landed  at  Enzcli,  the  sea- 
port of  Resht.  iJ^o  miles  northwest  of 
Teheran. 

The    elections    held 
The  Dutch  Election     (,n   June    II   and   25 

for  members  of  tlK 
Dutcli   Lower  House  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Clerical  Right.    The  Social- 
ists  lost   a    few   seats   and   the   Liberal- 
more.     This  result  is  due  chiefly  to  thr 
superior    organization    and    harmony    01 
the  Clerical  parties.     There  are  three  oi 
these,   first   and    largest,    the    Catholics : 
second,    the    Anti-Revolutionary    party 
composed   of   Calvinists,    the    third,    thi 
Historical  Christian  party.     The  last  i- 
the   aristocratic   group  of   moderate   re 
form,  joining  with  the  (^lericals  out  oi 
fear  of  the  Socialists.     This  also  is  thi 
leading  principle  of  the  Anti-Revolution 
ary  party,  which  was  organized  by  Di 
Abraham  Kuyper,  for  opposing  what  lu 
considers  a  revolutionary  movement   for 
the   destruction   of  all   religion   and   so- 
ciety.    This  party  is  the  otily  one  that 
has   gained   much   in   the  elections,   and 
will   have  at  least  20  seats  in  the  new 
Chamber.      The   Clerical   coalition    as   a 
whole  w  ill  hold  about  60  seats  out  of  the 
100.     It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  U' 
change    in    the    administration    for    lh( 
present.     Premier  Heemskerk  is  a  mem 
her  of  the  Right  altho  he  succeeded  Dr 
Kuvper  in   K'k^v  when  a  Liberal  move- 
ment deprived  the  latter  of  power  on  ac 
count    of    his    rigid   ecclesiastical    riew- 
The  Heemskerk  Government,  while   fol 
lowing  the  same  general  policy,  has  been 
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somewhat  moderate  and  conciliatory. 
The  Radicals  in  the  recent  election  were 
divided  and  wasted  their  strength  fight- 
ing each  other,  in  some  precincts  there 
being  four  or  five  candidates  of  the  Left, 
ranging  from  Liberal  to  extreme  Social- 
ist. The  main  object  of  the  Left  has 
been  universal  suffrage,  which  is  now 
likely  to  be  postpone(l  indefinitely,  altho 
the  Anti-Revolutionary  party  favors  giv- 
ing a  vote  to  the  head  of  every  family. 
All  parties  are  pledged  to  do  something 
for  old-age  pensions  or  insurance,  the 
Anti-Revolutionary  party  favoring  com- 
pulsory State-aided  insurance.  This  and 
the  Catholic  party  advocate  a  higher 
tariff  in  order  to  diminish  direct  taxa- 
tion. This  involves  a  (|uestion  of  inter- 
national politics,  for  if  Holland  ceases  to 
be  virtually  a  free  trade  country,  it  will 
interfere  with  German  commerce  by  way 
of  Rotterdam.  Now  that  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  has  an  heir,  the  people 
have  less  dread  of  future  absorption  by 
Germany. 

g      .  ,      The  weakening  of  the  jiower 

Mo^roio  °^  ^''^  reigning  Sultan  ()f  Mo- 
rocco has  permitted  disorders 
to  arise  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
which  bring  about  conflicts  between  the 
natives  and  the  European  Powers  inter- 
ested in  Morcoco.  The  Rift"  coast,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Gibraltar, 
which  is  vSpain's  sphere  of  influence,  is 
now  the  scene  of  conflict,  due  to  the  at- 
tempts of  fanatical  natives  to  stop  rail- 
road construction.  Spanish  workmen  on 
the  railroad  near  Mclilla  were  recently 
attacked  by  4,000  Moors  and  four  Span- 
iards were  killed.  The  Governor  of  Me- 
lilla  dispatched  a  military  force  to  the 
spot  and  dispersed  the  Moors  after  a 
sharp  conflict,  in  which  one  Spanish  offi- 
cer and  seven  soldiers  were  killed  and 
others  wounded.  A  cruiser  and  a  trans- 
port have  been  sent  from  Spain  with  six 
battalions  of  infantry,  three  l)atteries  of 
artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
other  reinforcements  will  follow.  An 
embassy  from  Morocco  was.  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak,  in  Spain  negotiating  for 
the  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries.  The  result 
of  the  afl'air  will  be  probably  (he  exten- 
sion of  Spanish  power  in  ATorocco.  and 
the  coast  from  ^^eliIla  lo  Ceula  will  be 
occupied  by  Spanish  troops. 


State  vs.  University      '^^t^^PP?]"!'"^"^ 
r.     ^  r-  of  Dr.   Mahhng, 

Controversy  in  Germany       r     r-       1  <• 

of     rrankf  o  r  t- 

a-M.,  an  efficient  man  in  practical  church 
work,  but  entirely  inexperienced  in  aca- 
demic life,  to  the  leading  chair  of  prac- 
tical theology  in  Germany,  that  in  Berlin, 
as  the  prospective  successor  of  the  vet- 
eran and  venerable  Kleinert,  and  doing 
this  against  the  wishes  of  the  theological 
faculty  itself,  is  bringing  into  an  acute 
state  the  tension  that  has  been  growing 
between  the  state  authorities  and  the  uni- 
versity faculties,  particularly  the  theo- 
logical for  years,  and  this  appointment 
has  led  to  a  vigorous  debate  in  the 
Reichstag.  At  bottom  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  difference  of  principle  at  stake. 
The  university  men  insist  that  only  the 
scientific  prominence  of  a  man  and  his 
scholastic  attainments  shall  make  a  man 
an  acceptable  candidate  for  a  university 
professorship,  no  matter  what  his  theo- 
logical doctrinal  position  may  be,  con- 
servative or  advanced ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  government  insists  that  the  so- 
called  Parity  Principle  (Paritatsprincep), 
according  to  which  representatives  of 
both  schools  of  theology  shall  hold  chairs 
in  the  leading  theological  branches,  shall 
be  enforced  and  that  now  in  the 
case  of  Maiding  a  conservative  has  a 
right  to  appointment,  even  if  his  literary 
activity  has  not  been  exceptionally 
prominent,  since  the  last  appointment  to 
a  Berlin  professorship  of  theology  .vas 
that  of  the  advanced  Dr.  Deissmann.  of 
I  feidelberg.  as  the  prospective  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  Bernhard  Weiss.  The 
"Mahling"  case  is  being  discussed  b\  the 
entire  press  of  the  Fatherland  and  all 
are  taking  sides.  The  University  men 
fear  for  those  greatest  principles  oi 
academic  life,  the  great  ]l'isscuschaf- 
liclitkcif  and  the  Lchrfrcihcit  at  the  fa- 
mous institution,  if  men  are  to  be  ap- 
j^ointed  merely  or  chiefly  for  their  doc- 
trinal positions;  while  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  church,  which  is^  largely  conserva- 
tive, insist  that  the  theoloL;ical  chairs 
shall  !iot  be  regarded  as  the  booty  of  the 
radicals,  and  the  government  is  trying 
hard  to  satisfy  both  parties,  but  seem- 
ingly is  unsuccessful,  especially  as  it  docs 
iK^t  consistently  adhere  to  its  "parity 
principle."  c.  ^^.  the  theological  faculty  in 
(ircifswald  being  without  anv  repre- 
sentative vi  liberal  tluolo^v  at  all. 


The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  of  1909 

BY  GENERAL  JAMES  GRANT   WILSON 

X'lCEPRKSlnF.NT     OF     THE     HUDSOK-FuLTON     CELEBRATION     CoMM  ISSIOH. 


TO  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  New  World,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  most   important  and  pop- 
nlons  State  of  our   l^iion.  the  event  of 
greatest  interest  in  tlic  history  of  Amer- 
ican  discovery  next 
to  that  of  the  conti- 
nent  itself   hy    "the  v  ' 
world-seekinc:   Cen-                  j^^y^ 
oese,"  is  the  discov- 
ery   of    New    York 
Ray     and     the    ex- 
ploration     of      the 
Hudson  River.     Tn- 
tlccd,  apart  from  its 
local     interest,     the 
story       of       Henry 
Hudson's  vovage  in 
the  "Half  Moon"  is 
so   full   of  romantic 
interest       that       wc 
never   weary    of   its 
repetition,    hut   turn 

to  it  with  evcr-enduriuy  i)leasurc.  Yet 
historical  exactness  compels  us  ti>  ask: 
Was  the  English  captain  the  first  of 
luiropean  navigators  to  gaze  upon  the 
heautiful  prospect  of  our  peerless  lower 
hay  and  river,  of  forest-covered  Man- 
hattan, and  the  noble  Palisades?  All 
ran  heartily  sympathize  with  Washing- 
Inn    Trving's    sentiments    when,  express- 


ing his  indignation  against  tiiosc  writers 
who  sought  to  deprive  Columbus  of  the 
great  glory  of  his  discovery,  he  said : 
'"There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit 
which   in   the   garb  of   learned    research 

goes  prying  about 
tlie  traces  of  history, 
casting  down  its 
monuments  a  n  d 
T  marring   and    nniti- 

^  lating  its  fairest  tro 

nes. 

Although  there  is 
ample  evidence  ff»r 
believing  that  Hud 
son  was  precepted  in 
the  discovery  of  tin- 
river  that  bears  his 
name  by  Giovanni 
de  V'errazano,  an 
Italian,  at  the  time 
(1524)  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  and 
also,  a  year  later,  .by  Esteban  Gomez,  a 
native  of  Cadiz,  sailing  under  tiic  flag  of 
.^pain,  also  that  Captain  Hud-on  was  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
river  it  is  supposed  he  was  l<x)ked  upon  as 
the  original  expl<^rer  three  centuries  ago. 
still  we  may  cling  with  considerable  rea- 
son to  the  impressions  of  our  ancestors. 
And   altho   it   is  even  possible   that   the 
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Scandinavians,    and   other   ancient    navi-  of    its    occurrence    to    the    present    day; 

gators  may  have  seen  tlic  beautiful  hay  of  hearing  fruit  immediately  in  trading 

and   river  hofore   Saxon    Harold    fell   at  voyat^es   hcj:;^un   the   v<ry   next   year;   in 

iUislinj^s,  the  discovery  of   1  Iciiry    Ifud-  temi)()rary  settlements  upon  the  banks  ot 

son    possesses    over    all    the    ollurs    \vh<>  llu-   magnificent    river    within    five   years 
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may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  their 
waters  the  unquestioned  advantage  of 
having  been  carefully  made  and  cir- 
cumstantially reported  ;  also  of  having 
never  been   lost   sight    of   from    the  dale 


after  it  had  thus  become  known  to  the 
worlil.  and,  finally,  in  regular  coloniza- 
tion and  permanent  occupation  by  a  civ- 
ilized people  throtigh  a  period  of  three 
ciiituries.      It   will   therefore   never   lose 
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its  historical  impor- 
tance, ami  hence  we 
shall  ever  lje  justified 
in  rejj^arding  with 
deepest  interest  the  ar- 
rival of  Hudson  and 
the  "Half  Moon"  in 
Scptcmher.  i6o'). 

It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  the 
place  and  date  of  hirth 
of  Columbus  and  Hud- 
son are  unknown. 
While  Genoa  claims 
the  former  as  her  son 
and  London  the  latter, 
neither  city  possesses 
any  evidence  to  prove 
the  truth  of  their 
claims. 

family  that  counted  among  its  members 
another  Henry  Hudson,  believed  to  be 
his  grandfather,  who  was  an  alderman 
of  London,  and.  with  Sebastian  Cabot, 
among  the  founders  of  the  Muscovy  or 
Russian  Company,  which  was  intended  to 
promote  the  discovery  of  a  northerly  pas- 
sage to  China.  From  its  establishment 
in  1555  till  1607,  when  our  explorer  first 
appeared  upon  the  scene  as  a  captain  in 
its  service,  several  other  Hudsons  were 
[)rominent  in  the  councils  of  the  com 
pany,  or  engaged  in  its  explorations. 
Educated  in  the  company's  service  and 
familiar  with  its  aims,  Henry  Hudson 
"vas  entirely  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
a  northerly  passage  to  China,  and  the 
various  discoveries  that  he  made  were 
the  outroiiir  of  this  original  idea.    Of  his 
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The  Englishman  belonged  to  a 
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four  voyages  of  which 
anything  is  known,  the 
hrst  two  were  made 
for  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, and  the  third  for 
the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  he  having' 
accepted  a  commission 
to  command  an  expe- 
dition in  search  of  a 
northeast  passage.  An 
existing  copy  of  the 
contract  shows  that  ho 
signed  his  name  Hen- 
ry Hudson,  and  that 
in  the  body  of  the  in- 
strument he  was  also 
named  Henry,  alsti 
that  an  interpreter  was 
required,  as  he  did  not  understand 
Dutch.  En  passant,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  protest  against  his  being 
called  '"Hendrick."  as  if  he  were  a 
Dutchman,  whereas  he  could  neither 
read,  speak  nor  write  their  language? 
Again  baffled  by  the  severity  of  the  Arc- 
tic season  and  fields  of  ice.  as  on  his  two 
previous  voyages,  Hudson  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  America.  On  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 2.  1609.  at  five  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  "Half  Moon"  cast  anchor 
in  a  "great  lake  of  water,  as  we  should 
judge  it  to  be."  Hudson  had  found  the 
Lower  Bay.  and  later  ascended  the  river 
to  Albany. 

Not  long  after,  in  Jime.  161 1.  the 
explorer  closed  a  life  of  heroic  adven- 
ture amid  the  very  regions  that  had 
temj^ted  him  ->  "ften  to  daring  endeav- 
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IT.AN  OK  THE  'CI.KRMONT-   .\S   I'.L'ILT   BY   ROBERT  FULTON   I.N    IWT. 
A   reproduction   of  this   boat   will   be   a   feature  in   the   Hudson-Fulton  celebration. 
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ors.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  bar- 
Ijarous,  being  set  adrift  with  his  son  by 
me  mutinous  crew  in  an  open  boat,  amid 
ilie  ice  helds  of  Hudson's  iiay,  as  seen 
in  J  Ion.  John  CoHier's  painting,  yet  it  was 
not  perhaps  an  inappropriate  close  to  a 
career  sucli  as  his,  and  in  this  respect 
resembled  that  of  the  Dutch  Arctic  navi- 
gator Barentson,  whose  exploits  doubt- 
less contributed  to  arouse  Hudson's  am- 
l)ition.  In  the  words  of  Hancroft: 
'What  became  of  Hudson?  Did  he  die 
miserably  of  starvation?  Did  he  reach 
land  to  perish  from  the  fury  of  the  na- 
tives? Was  he  crushed  between  ribs  of 
ice?  The  returning  ship  encountered 
storms,  by  which,  it  is  probable,  Hudson 
was  overwhelmed.  Alone,  of  all  the 
great  navigators  of  that  date,  he  lies  bur- 
ied in  America ;  the  gloomy  waste  of  wa- 
ters which  bears  his  name  is  his  tomb 
and  his  monument." 

As  in  the  case  of  Henry  Hudson  and 
the  earlier  discoverers  of  the  river  that 
i)ears  his  name,  so  it  was  with  the  Amer- 
ican artist  and  inventor,  Robert  Fulton 
(1765-1815),  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  applied  to  navigation.  The  prior- 
ity of  the  experiments  made  by  Fitch, 
Kumsey,  Roosevelt  and  Stevens  does  not 
dei)rive  Fulton  of  the  distinction  and 
glory  which  is  popularly  and  properly  ac- 
corded to  him  as  "The  Father  of  Ameri- 
can Steamboating."  The  poet  Halleck 
told  me  that  as  a  youth  on  his  first  visit 
to  New  York  in  August,  1807,  he  saw  the 
departure  of  the  "Clermont"  on  her  pio- 
neer trip  to  Albany,  standing  among 
the  thousands  of  spectators  who  cheered 
the  steamboat  as  she  left  the  wharf  n.ear 
the  foot  of  Tenth  street.  Five  years 
later  Halleck  paid  fourteen  dollars  for 
a  ticket  to  Albany  and  return,  in  Fulton's 
third  and  greatly  enlarged  and  im])roved 
steamer  known  as  the  "Paragon."  In 
1S15  Halleck,  who  had  become  ac- 
(juainted  with  Fulton,  saw  him  placed  in 
the  Livingston  vault  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard in  the  presence  of  a  larger  numbc" 
of  national,  State,  and  city  officials  than 
had  ever  before  been  assembled  at  a  New 
York  funeral. 

During  the  winter  of  1904-5,  the  late 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  uncle  of  the  ex- 
President  and  African  hunter,  invited  a 
score  or  more  prominent  gentlemen  of 
New  York  to  meet  at  his  l-'ifth  avenue 
home  for  the  i)urpose  of  considering  the 


propriety  of  celebrating  the  ter-centenary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River. 
About  the  same  time  another  group  of 
uilluential  New  \'<jrkers  met  together 
with  a  view  to  organizing  for  the  object 
of  commeuKjrating  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation  in  1807  on  the  same 
river.  Ultimately  it  was  wisely  decided 
to  combine  the  two  movements  and  hold 
the  united  celebration  in  September, 
1909.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the 
Hudson- l"\ilton  Celebration  Commission 
was  ap])ointed  by  the  then  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  present  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  The  connnission  to 
arrange  for  the  "Commemoration  of  the 
Ter-Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River  in  the  Year  1609,  and  of 
the  first  use  of  steam  in  the  navitration 


THE    "HALF    .\lOuN," 

Which     will     be     ic|>roduced     for     ihe     Hiidsonl'ultoti 

celebration.      From    an    old    jirint. 

of  said  river  by  Robert  Fulton  in  the  year 
1807,"  was  permanently  organized  De- 
cember 5,  1905,  being  incorporated  by 
Chapter  325  of  the  I-aws  of  1906  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Its  board  of  trus- 
tees, who  give  their  services,  have  held 
monthly  as  well  as  special  meetings  for 
more  than  three  years,  and  prepared  the 
following  program,  which  is.  of  course, 
subject  to  changes  and  modifications  in 
details. 

Saturday,  September  25,  and  Sunday, 
September  26,  hxh),  are  set  ajiart  as  Re 
'igious  Service  Days  for  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  worship  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday 
the  formal  recciition  of  foreign  and 
I'nited    States    naval    vessels    will    take 
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place.  The  •Half  Moon"  and  "Cler- 
mont" will  also  pass  up  the  Hudson,  an- 
choring off  Riverside  i'ark,  south  of 
Grant's  Tomb,  where  an  evening  recep- 
tion and  ])ageant  will  be  given.  An  in- 
teresting incident  of  the  celebration  may 
properly  be  mentioned.  The  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  under  royal  auspices, 
are  constructing  an  exact  reproduction  of 
Hudson's  ship  to  be  presented  to  the 
commission,  manned  by  a  crew  in  the 
Dutch  costumes  of  1609,  while  a  faithful 
facsimile  of  Fulton's  steamboat  is  being 
built  in  New  York. 

Monday,  September  27.  the  "Half 
Moon"  and  "Clermont"  to  take  position 
Ml  line  of  American  and  foreign  naval 
vessels. 

Distinguished  guests  to  disembark  and 
be  drticially  received. 

Cieneral  decoration  of  public  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  from  New  York  to  the 
head  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Opening  of  cNliibits  of  paintings,  en- 
gravings, books,  models,  medals,  an- 
tiques, relics,  etc..  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  the  American  ISTuseinn 
of  Natural  History,  the  New  York  rub- 
lie  Library,  the  Hispanic  Museum,  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Cieographical  Society  and  similar  in- 


stitutions thruout  the  State.  The  exhibi- 
tions in  some  of  the  above  institutions  are 
expected  to  be  the  most  interesting  ever 
seen  in  this  country. 

On  Monday,  or  some  succeeding  day. 
there  will  be  a  remarka1)le  display  of  liv- 
ing machines  and  a  prize  of  ten  tliousatid 
dollars  will  be  awarded  to  the  aeronaut 
who,  with  a  mechanically  propelled  air- 
ship, sails  over  the  course  from  New- 
York  to  .\lbany,  traversed  by  the  "Cler- 
mont" a  century  ago,  in  advance  of  his 
competitors. 

Tuesday.  September  28,  Historical 
Parade  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
procession  will  consist  of  floats  and 
tableaux  representing  the  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  the  city  and  .^tate  for 
three  hundred  years.  This  parade  is  ex- 
pected to  be  repeated  on  a  later  day  in 
Pirooklyn. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  the  official 
literary  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  and  in  the  new 
r.rooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  in  which 
orations  will  be  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Ambassa- 
tlor  from  dreat  Britain,  the  ^[iniste^ 
fpMU  the  Netherlands,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  national   reptitation. 
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Wednesday,  September  29,  will  be  de-  voked  to  participate  in  like  manner  by  es- 

voted  to  the  dedication  of  memorials  and  tablishing  parks  or  other  public  memor- 

parks  alonjr  the   Hudson   River   and   to  ials.      The  commission  is  informed  that 

{genera!   commemorative   exercises    thru-  monuments  to  Ilcnrv  Hudson  and  Wil- 


Ml'DSON'S    I. AST    \C)VAc;K. 
I'lom  llie  painting  I)y   Hon.   .lolm  ("ollici-  in    tin-  Tate   nailery,   London. 

out  the   State.      It   is   expected  that    In-  liam  the  Silent,  and  tablets  to  the  Found- 

\vo(.d   llill   Park  and   Verplanck's   IViint  ers    and     Patriots    oi     New     York    on 

will  he  actiuired  in  season  to  be  dedicated,  I'ort  Tryon  will  be  readv  for  dedication. 

also  thai  the  civic  pride  of  various  com-  Commemorative    exercises    will    be   held 

munities  along  the  Hudson   will  be  in-  tluuout  the  whole  State,  and  in  this  city 
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by  Columbia  University,  New  York  Uni- 
verbity,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  various  other  educational  and  his- 
torical societies  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. 

CJtlier  features  of  Wednesday's  pro- 
gram will  include  aquatic  sports  on  the 
Hudson  River  designed  chiefly  for 
friendly  competition  between  the  crews 
of  the  foreign  and  American  naval  vessels 
which  can  be  seen  from  Riverside  Park, 
also  motor  boat  races  and  such  other  con- 
tests as  may  be  desirable,  both  at  New 
York  and  Yonkers ;  a  reception  to  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  abroad  at  West 
Point  (luring  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
an  ofificial  banquet. 

Thursday,  September  30,  the  great 
military  parade  will  take  place.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  not  less  than  25,000  troops 
will  participate,  consisting  only  of  the 
United  States  Army,  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  New  York 
National  Guard  and  the  Naval  Militia, 
with  the  Cadets  from  West  Point  and  the 
Naval  Academy.  An  evening  reception 
for  the  official  guests  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  the  East,  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  is  suggested  as  the  closing 
event  of  the  day. 

b'riday,  October  i,  is  appointed  for  the 
interesting  naval  parade,  when  it  is  ex- 
l)cctcd  that  more  than  a  score  of  splendid 
warships  will  convoy  the  "Half  Moon" 
and  "Clermont"  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as 
Newl)urgh.  Simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  South  Hudson  Division  a 
counter  procession  of  smaller  naval  ves- 
sels will  leave  Albany  for  Newburgh.  the 
two  divisions  meeting  and  holding  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  Here  the  "Half 
Moon"  and  "Clermont"  will  be  trans- 
ferred, and  on  Saturday  be  convoyed  to 
Albany  by  the  North  Hudson  Division, 
ihc  other  division  returning  to  New  York. 


Saturday,  October  2,  is  designed  for  a 
general  carnival  day  in  New  York  City 
and  thruout  the  State,  it  will  be  peculiar- 
ly the  children's  day.  The  celebration  will 
conclude  in  the  city  with  an  evening  car- 
nival parade,  which  is  e.xpccted  to  exceed 
in  beauty  and  interest  anything  of  this 
character  ever  seen  in  the  Old  World  or 
the  New.  The  carnival  parade,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  commission,  shall  be  re- 
j^eated  in  Brooklyn  during  the  following 
week.  Brilliancy  will  be  added  to  the 
general  spectacle  by  the  illumination  of 
the  fleet,  as  well  as  of  public  and  private 
buildings,  and  a  grand  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play. At  9  p.  m.  it  is  designed  to  have  a 
chain  of  signal  fires  from  mountain  tops 
and  other  eligible  points  along  the  Hud- 
son from  New  York  to  Troy  lighted  sim- 
ultaneously. 

Beginning  with  Sunday,  October  3,  a 
week  will  be  devoted  to  celebrations  in 
the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  Upper 
Hudson,  at  which  the  North  Hudson 
b'leet  with  the  "Half  Moon"  and  "Cler- 
mont" will  anchor,  arriving  at  Troy  on 
Saturday,  and  concluding  the  two  weeks' 
Hudson-Fulton  Celebration. 

The  historical  pageants  which  were  s<> 
nnich  admired  at  the  Philadeli)hia  and 
Quebec  celebrations  of  last  year,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  will  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  New  York  City  progra»n. 
They  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  among 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  cele- 
bration. The  pageants  will  be  seen  dur- 
ing the  first  week  upon  a  great  float  an- 
chored nearly  opposite  the  .Soldiers  atnl 
.'>ailors  Monument,  in  Riverside  Park. 
.\n  Indian  village  will  be  reproduced,  in 
and  around  which  interesting  incident*^ 
and  scenes  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  metropolis  will  be  faith ftillx 
represented. 

Nkw  York  City. 
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Rudyard   Kipling 

BY   F.  H.  G. 

With    Apoloc.ifs  to   Ralph   Waldo   Emrrson. 

He  is  (he  Dinger  aud  the  Ding. 

1  le  is  the  Donger  and  the  Dong, 
lie  is  the  Thumper  of  the  Thing. 

And  he  the  Thing  that  Tlnnnps  a  I^mg. 


The   Federation   of  Europe 

BY  SALVATORE  CORTESI 


Tl  1 1:^  lUcnial  City  has  just  inau^ur- 
'  ated  the  first  Congress  for  the 
Federation  of  Europe,  thus  in- 
lentk'd  to  give  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
])eoplcs  of  the  ancient  Continent. 

The  Congress  was  promoted  by  Sir 
Max  Wacchter,  of  England,  whose  de- 
voted work  toward  this  object  is  well 
known  and  appreciated,  and  was  organ- 
ized by  a  commit- 
tee, h  e  a  d  e  d  b\ 
I'rince  Orazio  di 
Cassano  -  Znnica. 
The  name  of  th'-' 
latter  is  by  itself  :' 
sufficient  earnest 
of  the  work  and 
object  to  be 
reached.  Altho  de- 
scended from  one 
of  the  most  an 
cient  and  noble 
families  of  Italy. 
he  has  expended  a 
good  deal  of  his 
activity  in  journal 
ism  and  in  taking 
part  in  congresse,'- 
and  conferences  on 
comparative  law. 
statistics,  agricul 
ture,  international 
law,  etc.  He  has 
been  present  at  2iq 
of  the  latter,  par- 
licij^ating  in  their 
discussions  a  n  d 
presenting  interest- 
ing reports,  spenrl- 
ing  n  e  a  r  I  y  200 
davs      each      \ear 


I'RINCK    1)1    C.VS.SANO  ZUN1C.\, 

I'rcsidiiit    of    tlie    Congress   of    Rome    for    the 
tion   of   Europe. 


Ihis  is  the  more  remarkable  because  his 
family  has  descended  from  the  cadet 
branch  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  which, 
after  having  defeated  the  Mr)ors  in 
.Spain,  came  to  fight  in  ltal\  under 
Charles  V. 

Prince  Cassano's  idea,  which  ])redom 
inated  thruout  the  Congress,  is  to  accom- 
plish the  h'ederation  of  Europe,  not  thru 

Utopian  projects, 
but  by  uniting  the 
different  nations  in 
all  those  interests 
which  are  common 
to  themselves. 

Of  course,  there 
is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun,  and 
the  idea  of  federa- 
tion is  as  old  as 
humanity  itself. 
We  have  mention 
of  it  in  Tacitus 
and  Herodotus 
and  in  the  history 
of  the  wars  of 
Alexander  a  n  d 
Ca'sar.  The  Cru- 
sades were  an  ex- 
ample of  this  prin- 
ciple applied  to  the 
military  forces  of 
ilifTerent  countries 
in  the  M  i  d  <1  I  e 
Ages,  and  can  be 
compared  to  the 
action  of  t  b  e 
I'.uropean  Powers 
in  LhiuH  when  the\ 
all  sent  contingents 


Fe. 


travehng 


and 


m 


i8<>2  alone  crossing  the  Channel  126 
times.  lie  is  one  of  those  versatile 
intelligences  which  have  exi)anded 
in  almost  all  directions,  so  that,  while 
he  has  built  a  house  to  resist  anv 
earthcpiake  shock,  he  has  led  peasants' 
strikes  to  defend  their  rights  against  the 
usury  of  the  pro])rietors.  He  began  life 
as  a  brilliant  cavalry  ofiicer  and  is  now 
"PeaceoUigist" — a  word  coined  in  Paris. 


under  Marshal  von  Waldersec,  or  when 
the  fleets  of  the  luiropean  ct^untrit-s  made 
a  naval  demonstration  in  (ireek  waters 
under  the  command  of  the  Italian  Ad- 
miral Canevaro.  or  when  I'ji'zland,  Rus- 
sia, I'rance  and  Italy  collectively  occu- 
pied Crete,  or,  finally,  when  all  the  diflfcF- 
ent  European  States  contributed  to  form 
the  International  Macedoniati  Gendar- 
merie under  the  command,  first  of  Gen- 
era)   Oc   Giorgis,   and   then   of   General 

iJt 
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Robilant.  These  federations,  however, 
were  in  the  history  of  the  world  momen- 
tary and  restricted  to  a  certain  object. 
The  Papacy  often  dreamed  of  the  union 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe  under  a 
unique  authority,  and  Victor  Hugo  ex- 
prest  the  same  view  when  he  said :  "I 
would  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe  while  waiting  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  the  World.  " 
Among  the  practical  examples  of  feder- 
ation, aside  from  the   United   States  of 


gested,  thinking  that  a  unification  of  du- 
ties and  tariffs  would  be  the  best  means 
to  approach  the  union  on  other  points. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Max 
W'aechter,  but  the  Congress  of  Rome  has 
not  supported  such  a  proposition,  realiz- 
ing that  the  conditions  of  industry  and 
trade  arc  far  from  being  ripe  for  a  re- 
form of  this  kind.  Indeed,  this  desire 
for  protection  is  not  only  strong  between 
state  and  state  but  even  between  town 
and  town,  which  thru  local  duties  try  to 


America  and  the  German  Empire,  Swit-      prevent  the  incoming  of  outside  cheaper 


zerland  is  the  most  interesting  because  it 
comprises  three  races  of  absolutely  dis- 
tinct nationalities,  which  have  been  for 
centuries  antagonistic,  fighting  for  su- 
premacy, and  even  now  these  races  out- 
side of  the  republic  are  waiting  the  mo- 
ment for  a  decisive  struggle. 

There  is  no  one  acquainted  with  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  feelings  who  does  not 
understand  that  what  has  been  possible 
for  Switzerland  to  accomplish  is  abso- 
lutely unrealizable  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  Continent. 
There  is.  therefore,  no  question  of  an  im- 
mediate European  Federation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  political  union  of  the 
different  states.  The  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  all  lovers  of  peace,  how- 


wares  which  would  kill  the  home  prod- 
uce. Thus  we  see  for  instance  \'enice 
raising  the  octroi  on  furniture  in  order 
to  protect  the  traditional  \'enetian  hand- 
made wooden  goods  against  the  machine 
imitation  from  Milan.  Other  proposals 
which  the  Congress  of  Rome  did  not 
consider  practical  for  the  moment  were 
those  suggesting  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  should  have  only  one  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  only  one  Minis- 
ter of  War  and  Navy.  The  differences, 
jealousies,  ambitions  existing  among  the 
states  of  Europe  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  explanation  why  anything  of 
the  kind  is  for  the  moment  absolutely  out 
of  the  question.  No  one.  in  fact,  can  pos 
sibly    imagine    England    giving   the    su- 


ever,  aimed  to  facilitate  in  every  possible      preme  command  of  her  navy  to  a  German 


way  international  agreements  and  con- 
ventions iti  the  fields  of  commerce,  labor 
and  law.  The  best  example  of  this  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  toward  extend- 
ing the  borders  of  the  community  is  per- 
haps given  by  Italy,  where,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  find  the  country  divided  into 
communes,  almost  each  village  being  a 
state  in  itself  and  sniue  small  towns  such 
as  Pisa  and  Amalfi  acquiring  the  posi- 
tion ami  the  strength  that  in  our  days 
are  enjoyed  by  the  Great  Powers.  loiter 
these  communes  joined  into  regions  di- 
viding the  Peninsula  and  its  main  islands 
into  several  states  until  finally  the  idea 
and  the  feeling  of  nationality  imified  the 


admiral  or  Germany  allowing  her  army 
to  be  headed  by  a  French  general,  or 
Austria  entrusting  her  foreign  policv  to 
a  Russian  statesman. 

The  Conference,  therefore,  took  the 
only  practical  methods — namely,  those  of 
strengthening  and  multiplying  the  agree- 
ments among  the  different  states  on 
questions  common  to  all.  I'irst  come  the 
agreements  and  conventi<ins  concluded 
at  the  two  Hague  Peace  Conferences, 
which  will  lead  the  way  to  more  im|X)rt- 
ant  and  more  extended  understandings 
at  the  next  Peace  Conference  of  1915. 
Before  and  after  the  Hague  there  have 
been  a  series  of  international  connection* 


whole  country.    Why  should  this  process      which.  acc<.>rding  to  the  opinions  exprest 


not  extend,  passing  from  the  nationality 
to  the  race  so  as  to  miify  in  Europe  all 
the  I-atins.  next  all  the  Teuttuis.  next  all 
the  Slavs,  all  the  Scatulinavians,  and  all 
the  British?  Once  this  step  is  accom- 
plished it  will  be  easier  to  pass  from  the 
federation  of  the  races  to  the  federation 
of  the  Continent. 

A  European  Zollvcreiu  has  been  sug- 


in  the  recent  Congress  of  Rome,  should 
lead  to  the  much  desired  European  fed- 
eration, and  then  to  a  greater  one  em- 
bracing the  whole  civilized  world.  In  the 
same  way  that  it  has  been  possible  to  es- 
tablish the  Universal  Postal  I'nion.  sit- 
ting at  Berne,  the  International  Tele- 
graph Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in 
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Rome,  the  international  Colonial  Insti- 
tute at  The  J  Insane,  the  International  Ac- 
cord for  the  i'rotection  of  Authors' 
Rights,  the  International  Sugar  Conven- 
tion of  Brussels,  the  Latin  Ixague,  en- 
suring the  same  coinage  to  hrance,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Italy  and  Cireecc  with 
free  circulation,  and  several  scores  more 
of  the  same  type,  not  to  mention  the  Red 
Cross,  many  others  might  be  concluded, 
thus  gradually  reaching  a  point  when 
there  would  he  no  (|uestion  on  land  or 
sea  over  which  two  or  more  countries 
could  possibly  fight,  as  for  every  differ- 
ence there  would  be  laws  already  agreed 
upon  and  courts  to  apply  them. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  for  new 
international  agreements  there  are  a  coin- 
age common  to  all,  a  unification  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  adoption  of  an 
international  postage  stamp,  a  uniform 
telegraph  rate,  the  acceptance  of  the 
same  laws  to  protect  laborers  both  with 
regard  to  the  amoimt  and  kind  of  work 
and   with   regard   to  wages,  the   mutual 


recognition  of  university  degrees,  and  so 
on. 

Thus  a  movement  has  been  started  re- 
ceiving the  support  of  public  opinion  in 
the  most  enlightened  circles  of  the  OUl 
Continent,  which  nothing  will  be  able  to 
stop,  and  alllio  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
will  have  to  be  overcome,  due  to  habits, 
traditions  and  atavic  dispositions,  it  is  des- 
tined to  triumph  in  the  end.  (Jf  course 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  predictions, 
but  the  most  fairminded  supporters  of 
these  ideas  believe  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  not  expire  without  seeing  under 
one  form  or  another  a  kind  of  federa- 
tion or  confederation  of  luirope,  brought 
together  for  peaceful  ])urposes,  and  not, 
as  some  people  think,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  American  Peril  on  one  side,  or 
the  Yellow  Teril  on  the  other.  By  that 
time,  it  is  thought,  the  education  of  the 
peoples  will  be  such  as  to  render  armed 
conflicts  impossible,  compelling  the  vari- 
ous opposing  claims  to  be  submitted  to 
and  decided  by  impartial  courts. 

RoMK,  Italy. 


Clyde   Fitch:    A   Critical   Appreciation 

BY  MARTIN   BIRNBAUM 

[Mr.    Biriibaum    is   a   native   of    Hungary,   educated    at    the    College    of    the    City    of    New 
York,    and    has    always   been   a    student    of   music,  art   and   letters. — Editor.] 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  G.  FITCH, 
the  father  of  the  playwright,  al- 
ways hoped  that  his  only  son, 
William  Clyde,  would  become  an  archi- 
tect. But  at  Holderncss  School  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  later  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, the  young  fellow  neglected  Euclid 
and  Brunellcschi  for  his  editorial  ven- 
ture. The  Thunderbolt,  and  his  marion- 
ets,  puppet  shows  and  amateur  theat- 
ricals. The  captain  was  alarmed  at  the 
bent  of  his  son's  mind,  and  it  was  only 
after  persistent  persuasion  that  he  con- 
sented to  allow  him  to  start  on  a  literary 
career. 

\'oung  Fitch  settled  in  New  York  Citv 
and  led  a  picturesque  existence,  but  his 
"Sturm  und  Drang"  period  was  a  com- 
paratively mild  one.  The  privations  he 
sulTcred    were   not   the   distressing  ones 


usually  incident  to  the  commencement  of 
an  artistic  career.  To  go  to  the  theater 
night  after  night,  and  sit,  like  Charles 
Lamb,  before  the  green  curtain  that 
veiled  a  heaven  to  his  imagination,  to 
watch  the  passing  pageant,  to  be  car- 
ried into  a  world  of  fantasy,  S(X)n  be- 
came an  absolute  necessity.  He  could 
not  afford  to  frecjuent  the  parquet,  buy 
antiques  and  yield  to  luxurious  tastes  in 
matters  of  dress  at  the  same  time.  Fab- 
ulous royalties  did  not  flow  into  l-'itch's 
wonderful  studio  at  the  old  .""Sherwood  in 
those  days,  and  when  a  coveted  tapestry 
or  a  pink  marble  font  was  put  up  for 
sale  his  valet  had  to  bo  consulted  before 
it  could  be  secured,  l^nfortimately  An- 
toine's  salary  had  already  been  paid  or 
became  due  precisely  when  one  of  thc^e 
treasures  was  di.scovered,  and  it  was  no 
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easy  matter  to  convince  the  valet  of  the 
advisability  of  lending  his  wages,  even 
n])on  cr)nii)!iuii(l  rates  of  interest,  to  his 
Liitluisiastic  young  master. 

Fitch  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  a  very 
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CLYDE    FITCH. 
.After   an   unpublished   drawing   by   Gordon   Grant. 

distinct  personality.  He  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  sympathetic  entourage,  to 
which  he  remains  a  boy  who  wouldn't 
grow  up — like  Peter  Pan.  He  loves  chil- 
dren, knows  how  to  handle  them,  reason 
with  and  reward  them,  and  at  the  re- 
hear.sals  of  works  like  "Her  Own  Way" 
t>r  "The  (iirl  Who  Has  Everything"  he 
succeeds  in  making  little  artists  of  them. 
Mis  houses  are  charmingly  decorated 
with  marble  cherubim  and  Delia  Robbia 
bambini ;  fascinating  little  winged  figures 
support  shields  and  garlands  on  the  ter- 
races ;  his  beautiful  garden  boasts  of  a 
lovely  temple  to  Cupid;  the  happy  danc- 
ing and  singing  children  of  Donatello  and 
other  artists  of  the  Italian  scIk-miIs  smile 
down  at  the  visitor  from  luiuts  and 
niches  in  the  walls;  even  his  dinner  table 
is  adorned  with  exquisite  angels  of  Capo 
di  Monte  porcelain,  and  his  first  book. 
"The   Knighting  of   the   Twins,"   which 


was  publisht  in  1891,  is  a  collection  of 
stories  for  children  and  unsophisticated 
grown-ups.  It  is  in  this  modest  volume, 
with  its  sweet  and  tender  fancies,  that  wc 
find  the  real  Clyde  Fitch.  His  only  novel, 
"A  W^ave  of  Life."  appeared  in  Lippiu- 
cott's  Magazine  during  the  same  year. 
This  book,  as  is  often  the  case  with  earlv 
literary  attempts,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
autobiographical.  But  in  the  novel,  which 
is  a  crude,  immature  work,  he  wears  a 
mask,  whereas  "The  Knighting  of  the 
Twins"  has  behind  it  the  charm  <A  his 
delightfully  original  and  evasive  person- 
ality. While  trying  to  earn  an  independ- 
ent livelihood,  he  also  tutored  children, 
gave  subscription  Browning  readings, 
contributed  jokes  to  funny  papers  and 
verses  to  magazines.  Finally  he  wrote  a 
one-act  comedy  of  college  life  entitled 
"Betty's  Finish,"  which  was  produced 
with  some  success  by  the  old  Boston  Mu- 
seum Company  on  December  29th,  i&p. 
His  real  career  as  a  dramatist,  however, 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  "Beau  Brum- 
mel,"  the  play  which  he  wrote  for  the 
late  Richard  Mansfield. 

In  1890,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Dithmar.  for- 
merly dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  common  friend  of  the  two  art- 
ists, on  learning  that  Mansfield  was  anx- 
ious to  appear  in  a  play  dealing  with  the 
Hfe  and  times  of  the  famous  Beau,  intro- 
duced the  men  to  each  other,  and  the 
meeting  resulted  in  a  commission  for 
Fitch.  He  was  entirely  in  sympathy  w  ith 
the  subject,  being  an  elegant  young 
dandy  himself,  only,  as  his  inimitable 
friend.  Max  Beerbohm,  would  say.  a 
dandy  anxious  to  follow  a  less  arduous 
calling.  The  first  performance  took  place 
at  the  Madison  Square  Theater  on  May 
19th,  1 891.  Fitch  was  only  twentv-six 
years  old  at  the  time.  It  achieved  a  noisy 
triumph,  ran  thru  the  summer  for  over  a 
hundretl  nights,  and  always  remained  the 
most  popular  play  in  Mansfield's  reper- 
toire. It  must,  of  course,  be  conceded 
that  Mansfield  exerci.sed  the  very  impor- 
tant privileges  and  powers  of  a  supervis- 
ing actor-manager,  but  the  responsibility 
of  the  work  rested  on  Fitch's  shoulders, 
and  any  one  familiar  with  his  Inter  plays 
can  recognize  thruout  the  rudimentary 
earmarks  of  l"it:h's  work. 

He  now   felt  justified  in  abandoning 
all  other  forms  of  literarv  endeavor,  and 
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licnccffjitli  lie  devotes  his  energies  and 
remarkable  activity  to  playwriling.  As 
inij^lit  be  expected,  he  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation to  produce  a  number  of  plays  simi- 
lar in  style  and  treatment  to  his  first  suc- 
cess, lie  also  translated  and  adapted  a 
larg-e  number  of  plays  of  the  i'Vench  and 
(jerman  playwrifj^hts,  dramatized  novels, 
and  collaborated  with  other  men.  The 
best  of  these  plays  are  not  merely  dry 
translations  or  slavish  imitations  of  for- 
eii^n  works.  I-'itch  remodels  the  fij^^ures, 
endows  them  with  new  life,  transforms 
foreign  characters  into  genuine  American 
types,  and  is  often  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  original  creation.  This  work  gradual- 
ly imi)roved  his  technique,  the  immaturity 
of  his  manner  disappeared,  he  l)ecanie  a 
master  of  stagecraft,  and  a  writer  of 
simple,  fluent  dialog.  Much  of  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  poor,  flimsy  hack 
work,  to  some  of  which  he  never  signed 
his  name,  but  if  it  is  urged  against  him 
that  a  serious  playwright  would  have  em- 
ployed his  talents  to  more  artistic  jnir- 
poses,  he  might  reply  as  Sheridan  once 
did  when  rebuked  with  the  same  charge, 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  couplet : 

"'I'lic  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
.\nd  tlio-^e  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to 
live." 

If  the  critic  suggests  that  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  his  audiences  has  meant 
too  much  money  in  the  playwright's 
pocket,  b'itch.  who  is  above  all  things  a 
typical  American  in  spirit  and  a  child  of 
his  age.  smiles  blandly  and  complacently 
admits  it.  lie  is  not  forced  to  afTect  the 
fastidious  superiority  of  those  men'  who 
apjical  to  a  small  group  of  people.  Finan- 
cial success  tmdoubtedly  gives  him  keen 
pleasure.  It  means  Gobelin  tapestries, 
paintings  by  Boucher,  Nalier  and  Mig- 
nard  on  his  walls  ;  rare  and  carefully  se- 
lected books  on  the  shelves  of  an  intense- 
ly interesting  library,  esjiecially  rich  in 
memoirs  and  personalia — for  his  great 
passion  is  the  study  of  human  nature :  it 
means  a  comitry  i>lacc  saturated  with  the 
atmosphere  of  Italy,  and  tine  gardens, 
where  he  satisfies  a  love  of  nature  which 
has  been  intensified  by  town  life;  it 
means  autonu^bilcs.  annual  trips  to  the 
unknown  corners  of  Europe  and  a  thou- 
sand other  long  wished  for  things,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  debasement 
of  ideals.     No  one  who  has  heard  I'itch 


speak  with  passionate  earnestness  of  his 
work,  in  that  convinced  but  not  flagrant- 
ly egoistic  way  of  his,  will  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity, and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  on 
.studying  his  artistic  evolution  we  find 
him  doing  his  most  serious  work  after  he 
has  won  his  i)ublic,  when  his  contempor- 
ary fame  is  established,  and  the  I'itch 
play  has  become  a  byword  in  theatrical 
parlance  for  amazing  industry,  bewilder 
ing  theatrical  device  and  dexterity. 

In  his  earlv  original  plavs  such  as  ";\ 
Modern  Match."  '"i'he  Moth  and  the- 
blame"  and  "Lover's  Lane,"  I'"itch  used 
many  old-fashioned  dramatic  conven- 
tions, but  there  is  already  a  well-defined 
promise  of  finer  work.  He  abandoned 
Iiackneyed  stage  phrases,  filled  hi'-  work 
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with  tecimical  innovations  and  toudics 
of  realism,  gave  evidi-nces  of  keen  iti- 
sight  into  human  motives  and  emotions, 
and  of  a  remarkable  instinct  to  chronicle 
the  minutest  details  and  circumstances 
of  the  life  he  saw  aroimd  him. 

While  still  trying  his  wings  he  had 
lime  to  amuse  himself  by  writing  imagin- 
ary dialogs  and  short  satires  in  the 
shape  of  letters,  some  of  which  ajiju-ared 
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first  in  tlie  lamented  "Chap  Book,"  and 
were  snbscquently  included  in  two  enter- 
taininc:  little  volumes  entitled  "The 
Smart  Set"  and  "Some  ("orrespondencc 
and  Six  Conversations."  These  two 
books  are  in  Fitch's  latest  manner.  The 
dialog  thruout  preserves  a  fine  collo- 
(juial  air  which  has  always  been  the  de- 
spair of  his  rivals.  His  touch  is  sure,  his 
(.■haractcrization  precise  and  admirable 
He  writes  with  an  apparent  speed  which 
gains  for  his  letters  and  conversations  a 
spontaneity,  freedom  and  liveliness  rare- 
ly present  in  deliberate  composition,  and 
when  we  have  finished  these  books  we 
are  not  unprepared  for  "The  Climbers," 
which  effaced  the  memory  of  his  early 
transgressions,  and  marks  a  step  in 
I-'itch's  advance  to  his  present  position  in 
the  field  of  dramatic  literature. 

"The  Climbers"  opens  with  a  scene 
which  is  distinctly  Fitch's.  To  start  a 
play  with  a  party  of  women  returning 
from  a  funeral  was  so  daring  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  a  manager  could  be 
found  willing  to  put  it  on  the  boards. 
Since  its  very  successful  production, 
however,  in  tooi,  his  audiences  invari- 
ably e.xpect  some  example  of  this  bold 
f)ictorial  originality.  He  rarely  disap- 
j^oints  them,  for  his  power  of  invention 
seems  imlimited.  At  times  he  allows 
himself  to  be  too  amusing.  He  hesitates 
at  nothing  and  occasionally  goes  beyond 
the  verge  of  daring.  His  first  nights 
have  an  air  of  gaiety,  of  delightful  ex- 
pectation. We  never  know  what  may  or 
ma\  not  happen  on  those  festive  even- 
ings. In  "The  Way  of  the  World"  (a 
title  which  had  been  used  byCongreve  for 
one  of  his  masterpieces")  we  were  guests 
at  a  baby's  sensational  christening;  in 
"The  Stulibornness  of  ("leraldine"  we 
were  on  the  wave-tossed  deck  of  an  ocean 
liner;  in  "The  Cirl  with  the  Green  Eyes" 
we  were  shown  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  peppermint- 
eating  Cook's  tourists:  in  "The  (url  and 
the  Judge"  there  was  the  famous  folding- 
beil  scene  ;  "The  Cowboy  and  the  I^dy" 
had  the  mirth-provoking  cure  for  curs- 
ing; "Her  Great  Match."  the  convenient 
lovers'  corner,  moonlit  at  will,  and  so  <in 
thru  the  long  list  of  ])lays.  These  are. 
after  all,  only  samples  of  his  admirable 
stagecraft,  clever  and  effective  devices 
for  catching  the  attention  of  the  public, 


bit  Fitch  does  not  always  stop  there. 
The  opening  scene  of  "The  Climbers." 
for  instance,  is  a  sharp  satire  on  the  in- 
sincerity and  heartlessness  of  certain 
shallow  types  represented  by  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter and  her  daughter  Clara,  h^itch's  dia- 
log, frequently  epigrammatic,  has  here 
an  unique  flavor.  The  figures  are  etched 
with  a  caricaturist's  fine  unerring  in- 
stinct for  the  important  details,  and  a 
clear,  full  outline.  All  have  the  modern 
sparkle.  Fitch  seizes  the  salient  features, 
fastens  on  particulars,  knows  what  to  ig- 
nore and  what  to  exaggerate.  The  deck 
of  the  Atlantic  liner  on  which  Geraldine 
returns  to  America  is  filled  witli  an  im- 
men.sely  entertaining  crowd  of  sea-sick 
voyagers,  each  one  an  admirable  portrait, 
drawn  in  a  masterly  fashion  with  the 
fewest  possible  strokes.  The  stage  vi- 
brates with  life.  Everything  moves  with 
a  splendid  dash.  The  whole  scene  is  so 
startlingly  original  and  animated  that  it 
creates  an  enthusiasm  which  blinds  one 
to  the  fact  that  very  little  of  it  is  really 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
])lay's  rather  obvious  central  idea. 

Not  infrequently  we  find  the  main  sit- 
uation interfered  with  by  such  scenes  in 
order  that  his  audience  may  l^e  amused. 
In  "Her  Own  Way,"  for  instance,  he  is 
indifferent  to  the  cause  which  brings  the 
hair-dresser  into  the  action,  and  many  of 
her  entertaining  speeches  are  adroit  in- 
terruptions of  the  narrative,  unfortiuiate- 
ly  at  critical  points.  Congreve,  the  great 
model  for  all  writers  of  English  coiuedy. 
often  sins  in  the  same  way.  hindering  the 
nrogress  of  his  play  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing his  brilliant,  highly  polished 
shafts  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  The  inciden- 
tal sketches  are  ofteti  more  interesting 
than  the  plays  themselves.  Fitch  is  ttio 
ready  to  agree  with  ever-youthful  Laur- 
ence Sterne,  who  wrote,  in  "Tristram 
Shandy."  that  disgressions  are  "the  sun- 
shine, the  life,  the  soul  of  reading."  But 
play  writing  is  not  novel  writing,  and 
the  fault  is  a  serious  one.  altho  it  is  the 
•lutcomt  of  an  exuberant  fancy  and  end- 
less fund  of  ideas  which  are  among  his 
greatest  virtues.  While  writing  he  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  abundance  of 
material  with  which  his  brain  is  teeming. 
He  often  puts  astonishingly  good  things 
into  parentheses,  and  .soiuetimcs  whole 
new  plays  spring  to  the  surface.    On  the 
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margins  of  the  manuscript  of  "Her  Own 
Way"  there  are  already  notes  and  hints 
for  the  scenes  of  that  curiously  construct- 
ed, bafning  little  ])lay,  of  vagabond  qual- 
ity, entitled  "Glad  Of  It." 

In  his  latest  work,  however,  Fitch  has 
succeeded  in  avoiding  this  error  of  dis- 
tracting the  listener,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  plots  of  "Her  Great  Match,"  "The 
Woman  in  the  Case"  and  "The  Truth" 
he  has  made  an  advance  on  anything  he 
has  yet  done.  His  powers  are  becoming 
more  symmetrical,  and  the  last-men- 
tioned play  is  a  fine  example  of  his  abil- 
ity to  invest  a  play  with  an  air  of  reality 
and  sincerity.  He  has  learned  that  sound 
logic  and  straightforwardness  are  not 
incompatible  with  effective  theatrical  sit- 
uations. 'J'he  fact  is  that  the  level  of  his 
recent  original  work  is  unquestionably 
high.  The  metropolitan  critics,  how- 
ever, with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  treat 
him  with  scant  respect,  and  are  either 
purposely  or  hopelessly  undiscerning. 
They  dismiss  him  as  a  merely  clever  man 
tainted  with  commercialism,  as  a  writer 
of  ungrammatical  English  deformed  with 
slang,  and  a  creator  of  vulgar  characters  ; 
or,  they  employ  that  barren  kind  of  criti- 
cism which  finds  fault  with  a  dramatist 
for  not  writing  like  some  other  man.  We 
have  already  touched  upon  the  first 
charge,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  an- 
swer the  second  by  pointing  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Moliere,  which  is  at  times  full 
of  inaccuracies  and  defects.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  theater  need  not  always  he 
correct.  Indeed  an  error  of  speech,  a 
a  slang  ])hrase  or  a  colloquialism  often 
breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  a  char- 
acter. 

The  charge  of  vulgarity  is  for  the 
most  part  also  the  charge  of  stereotyped 
criticism.  To  arraign  Fitch  because 
some  of  his  characters  are  not  refined 
types  but  ordinary  people  is  as  unjust 
and  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  impute  to 
Dryden  the  obscenity  of  his.  Even  the 
gross  passages  in  the  plays  of  Congreve 
and  Wycherly  must  not  be  judged  too 
hastily.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  unrestrained  license  of  the 
period  and  the  then  existing  revolt 
against  the  restraints  of  Puritanism.  That 
is  what  Lamb  and  Ilazlitt  did  with  ex- 
emplary tolerance.  The  obscene  gallants 
and    profligates,    the    loose,    unblushing 


women,  the  artificial  characters  of  Con- 
greve's  "Way  of  the  World"  or  Wycher- 
ly's  "Country  Wife,"  are  what  j-'itch 
would  call,  "human  documents,"  and  it 
is  his  aim  to  give  us  equally  faithful  por- 
traits of  contemporary  types.  "I  feel 
very  strongly,"  said  Fitch,  in  his  lecture 
on  the  "Drama,"  delivered  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, "the  particular  value — a  value 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  can't  help 
feeling  inestimable — of  reflecting  abso- 
lutely and  truthfully  the  life  and  en- 
vironment about  us;  every  class,  every 
kind,  every  emotion,  every  motive,  every 
occupation,  every  business,  every  idle- 
ness." 

Scheming  lawyers,  ruined  brokers, 
shop  girls,  and  elevator  boys,  petulant, 
jealous  women,  custom  house  officials, 
jail  keepers,  creatures  of  the  "Tender- 
loin," i)hysical  culturists,  niatrimonially 
inclined  ivnglish  lords,  honeymooning 
couples,  bridesmaids,  bridge-whist  and 
bicycle  fiends,  tomboys,  cowboys  and 
nasal  deacons,  all  find  a  place  in  Fitch's 
gallery.  This  is  the  sort  of  kaleidoscope 
Max  Beerbohm  was  thinking  of  when  he 
wrote  that  Fitch  was  a  man  who  con- 
ceives mankind  as  a  crowd  of  showy 
types.  But  besides  having  a  theatrical 
value  these  figures  have  a  certain  genu- 
ine sociologic  interest,  and  in  them 
Fitch's  technique  and  nimble  wit  find 
many  excellent  motives.  He  has  been 
flattered  by  imitation  and  parody,  but  no 
one  will  deny  that  in  these  things  he  re- 
mains inimitable.  His  jiortraits  often  ap- 
pear to  be  improvisations,  but  they  are 
really  based  on  a  fine  and  serious  tech- 
nique, the  more  jiotent  because  it  is  un- 
obtrusive. He  notes  familiar  gestures, 
seizes  vivid  moments  and  fugitive  details, 
brings  out  hidden  weaknesses  of  average 
people  with  the  rapid  spirited,  convinc- 
ing notation  of  Arthur  Schnitzler.  the 
gifted  Viennese  playwright.  It  is  a  kind 
of  snappy,  artistic  reportage,  joined  with 
fine  flashes  of  insight.  Unfortunately, 
the  patience  of  selection  often  deserts 
him.  where  it  means  leaving  out  one  of 
these  humorous  sketches  from  the 
scheme  of  a  particular  play,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  occasionally  his  custom- 
ary taste  fails^hini  when  searching  the 
unexplored  wealth  of  material  around 
us.  I'itch.  however,  dix^s  not  counte- 
nance or  condone  the  weaknesses  of  his 
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characters,  nor  does  he  give  poignant  ex- 
])ression  in  so-called  problem  plays  to  sub- 
jects never  mentioned  in  polite  society. 
He  is  a  genial  satirist,  perhaps  not  suffi- 


are  absent  from  the  work  of  a  man  who, 
in  the  consciousness  of  power,  is  tempt- 
ed to  undertake  such  tremendous  artistic 
duties,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  weak 


ciently    scathing   or   impertinent,    whose     spots  in  his  plays. 


The  actual  writing  is 


THE    IIOMK    OF    MR.    FITCH,    .\T    GREENWICH.    CONN. 


irony,  free  from  bitterness,  has  unjustly 
been  mistaken  for  sympathy. 

The  seriiius.  infinite  i):iins  which  he 
takes  with  the  minor  branches  of  his 
work  is  further  evidence  of  his  artistic 
purpose.  Like  the  late  Victorien  Sardou, 
he  has  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  secrets  of  modern  stage  mechan- 
ism and  illusion,  and  he  brings  his  knowl- 
edge to  bear  on  every  detail.  Fitch  looks 
after  the  entire  mise-en-schie ;  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  all  costumes,  furni- 
ture, scenery  and  accessories  ;  he  arranges 
color  schemes;  he  rehearses  every  minor 
role,  and  spends  valuable  time  with  up 
holsterers,  dressmakers  and  .scene  paint- 
ers ;  he  even  attends  to  the  printing  of 
programs,  and  not  infrecpiently  to  the 
entr'acte  music.  All  this  because  he  con- 
siders himself  responsible  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  work  in  whole  or  in  part. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  academic  niceties 


done  at  fever  heat,  sometimes  in  his 
study,  sometimes  at  rehearsals,  often  in 
moving  trains,  or  even  while  listening  to 
music,  to  which  he  is  keenly  devoted.  His 
energies  seem  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  human  beings.  While  it  is 
true  that  at  times  he  overstrains  his  fer- 
tility, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  fran'< 
touches,  his  spontaneity,  the  sprightliness 
and  juvenile  audacity  of  his  appannth 
improvised  scenes  will  not  disappear,  as 
the  result  of  mote  painful  execution.  If 
only  the  "damned  plots,"  which  dear  Elia 
could  never  find,  and  which  he  once 
whimsically  threatened  to  omit  alto- 
gether, would  come  to  Fitch  in  less  splcn- 
(lid  profusion,  it  would  perhaps  be  easier 
for  him  to  restrain  his  youthful  impetu- 
osity. He  knows  that  there  is  plenty  <>\ 
room  for  improvement,  but  new  work  has 
an  irresistible  fascination  for  him.  and. 
instead  of  perfecting  the  old  play,  he  de- 
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tcrniincs  to  improve  upon  it  in  the  next. 
That  is  the  secret  of  his  comparatively 
slow  evolution.  The  wonder  of  it  all  is, 
that  his  work  in  these  incredibly  busy 
years  has  reached  such  a  high  level,  and 
that  there  is  such  an  astonishing  advance 
over  the  early  plays. 

Until  quite  recently,  Fitch's  plays  ex- 
isted only  to  be  acted  and  not  to  be  read. 
In  this  and  many  other  respects  there  is 
a  curious  analogy  between  his  work  and 
that  of  Thomas  Heywood,  the  most  pro- 
lific playwright  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  "prose  Shake- 
speare," as  Lamb  in  his  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm called  him,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
hand,  "or  at  least  a  main  finger,"  in  near- 
ly three  hundred  plays.  In  the  prefaces 
to  the  comparatively  few  printed  works 
he  repeatedly  proclaims  himself  faithful 
to  the  stage,  and  states  that  it  never  was 
his  ambition  to  be  "voluminously  read." 
Heywood  recognized  the  antagonism 
which  exists  between  the  literary  and  the 
dramatic,  or,  rather,  theatrical,  elements 
of  his  profession.  If  the  publishers  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  printing  his  work 
shortly  after  its  stage  production,  he 
would  possibly  have  paid  more  attention 
to  its  enduring  form  and  less  to  its  mere 
theatricality.  The  same  remarks  are  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  Fitch,  who  is  fa- 
mous for  his  ability  to  direct  and  manage 
rehearsals,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
consider  his  future  work  from  the  strictly 
literary  point  of  view,  now  that  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  plays  is  being  issued. 

In  one  important  particular  many  of 
the  plays  of  Fitch  and  of  other  modern 
playwrights  differ  from  those  of  Hey- 
wood and  the  other  English  dramatists. 
Today  plays  are  generally  written  for 
stars,  and  these  important  personages  try 
to  force  the  playwright  to  subordinate 
everything  to  the  display  of  their  virtu- 
osities. Fitch's  ability  to  furnish  excellent 
media  for  the  exploitation  of  their  pe- 
culiarities is  indeed  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  are  so  eager  for  new  pieces 
from  him.  He  is  eminently  happy  in 
seizing  upon  the  chief  talents  of  an  actress 
who  is  to  be  ushered  into  the  existing 
galaxy.  He  balances  and  tunes  the  role 
to  her  ability  with  such  fine  skill  that  she 
immediately  becomes  established  as  an 
actress  possessing  rare  insight  and  per- 
fect technical  skill.   Even  secondary  char- 


acters are  often  developed  with  particnl'ir 
actors  in  mind.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  im- 
possible to  write  a  great  drama  in  this 
way.  The  artistic  dangers  and  pitfalls, 
however,  are  many,  and  they  are  well  ex- 
emplified in  that  fantastic  work,  "Captain^ 
Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines."  That  might 
have  been  a  pure  comedy  of  the  suj)erfi- 
cial  foibles  and  oddities  of  life  in  the 
bustle  and  waterfall  period,  centering 
around  a  prima  donna  ;  instead  of  which 
I'^itch  wrote  a  wayward,  entertaining,  in- 
tractable play  for  the  display  of  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore's  many  charms,  but 
something  which  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  classify  as  comedy,  extrava- 
gant buffoonery,  or  very  serious  drama. 

In  his  recent  plays,  however,  the  star's 
part  no  longer  dominates  every  scene.  In 
"Her  Own  Way,"  for  instance,  the  so- 
called  villain's  part  really  outshines  the 
leading  role.  The  forceful,  unscrupulous 
Sam  Coast,  ill-bred,  vulgar  in  speech  and 
deportment,  but  sincere  in  his  deep  pas- 
sion for  Georgiana,  is  contrasted  with 
the  girl's  weak,  irresolute  brother.  Fitch 
with  great  skill  put  a  dash  of  something 
fine  into  the  fiber  of  this  ordinary 
bounder,  and  the  figure  is  so  real  that  he 
commands  our  respect  in  spite  of  the 
trickery  to  which  he  resorts  in  order  to 
win  the  girl  he  loves.  This  is  undeniablv 
one  of  the  finest  studies  on  the  American 
stage,  and  one  of  which  any  dramatist 
might  justly  feel  proud.  Another  graphic 
type,  splendidly  delineated,  is  the  Duke 
in  "The  Coronet  of  the  Duchess."  It  is 
a  portrait  of  consistent,  indisputable  vi- 
tality. The  dextrous  commingling  of  all 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  repre- 
sentative class  of  young  Englishmen  is  a 
particularly  notable  achievement  for  the 
American  dramatist. 

Fitch's  captivating  studies  of  feminin- 
ity are,  if  anything,  even  more  remark- 
able. First,  one  thinks  of  jinny.  "The 
Ciirl  with  the  Green  Eyes,"  which  John 
Corbin,  one  of  our  most  discriminating 
critics,  has  described  as  "tlie  most  inti- 
mate, subtle  and  forcible  character  study 
vet  seen  in  our  drama."  Then  there  is 
that  exquisite  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
adorable  in  American  womanhood,  Joe, 
in  "Her  Great  Match."  The  atmosphere 
of  many  scenes  in  that  charming  poetical 
fantasy,  its  grace,  lightness  and  refine- 
ment,  its  delicate  strain  of    pure  senti- 
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mental  frairrance,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  His  latest  and  finest  play,  "The 
Truth,"  shows  his  power  of  penetrating 
psychological  analysis.  Hailed  in  Boston 
as  the  greatest  play  ever  written  by  an 
American,  and  consequently  damned  with 
faint  praise  in  New  York,  the  success  of 


Mrs.  Sterling  to  this  woman,  and  then 
successfully  appeals  to  her  nobler  in- 
stincts, imploring  her  to  avert  a  tragedy 
and  to  forego  a  triumph  over  her  rival ! 
We  also  recall  with  special  pleasure  those 
charming  normal  American  girls,  the 
stubborn  Geraldine,  and  Sylvia,  "the  giil 
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this  play  in  all  European  countries  was 
unique  antl  inspiring.  The  theme  of  "The 
Truth"  lends  itself  to  the  exhibition  of 
his  finest  characteristics.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  certain  passages  in  his  other 
recent  work  it  shows  that  Fitch  is  now 
concerning  himself  with  abstract  ideas 
and  the  deep,  final  things  of  life,  besides 
providing  us  with  capital  entertainment. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  remind  us  of 
his  wide  range,  he  has  written  "The 
Woman  in  the  Case."  a  melodrama  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  much  abused  term. 
This  is  one  of  Fitch's  most  vigorous  and 
logical  works,  and  the  technique  is  as  sus- 
tained as  Pinero's  at  its  best.  Here  we 
must  also  mention  Miss  Godesby,  one  of 
the  Climbers,  a  subtle  yet  spirited  por- 
trayal of  a  nervously  elegant  woman, 
with  a  streak  of  vulgarity,  the  kind  of 
type  I'itch  excels  in  rendering.  What  a 
fine  scene  is  the  one  where  \\arden  in- 
advertently   reveals    his    secret    love    for 


who  has  everything" ;  the  sweet,  homely, 
lovable  woman,  whose  son  wins  the  hand 
of  the  latter ;  the  impossible  Mrs.  Carlev. 
a  modern  counterjjart  of  Congreve's  Lady 
Wishfort;  and  the  estimable  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Hohenhetstein.  a  character  charged 
with  intense  tenderness,  who  won  our 
homage  and  drew  tears,  when  Madame 
Cotrelly  played  the  part.  These  are  all 
studies  of  fine  fidelity,  drawn  from  every 
station  and  plane  of  life. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  by  quoting  froui 
many  other  plays,  to  add  to  the  above  list 
and  yet  give  no  ade<iuate  idea  of  Fitch's 
talents  and  fertility.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however.  Surely  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting something  truly  fine — at  least,  a 
great  social  satire — from  a  man  who. 
while  still  young,  and  before  his  product- 
ive force  has  been  fully  spent,  has 
achieved  so  man}  things  which  the  crit- 
ic's appetite  of  censure  must  exempt. 
Moreover,  this  brief  notice  of  the  man 
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and  liis  work  cannot  from  the  nature  of 
thing's  he  at  all  final,  for  I'^itch  is  still  in 
one  of  his  transitional  stages.  He  is  al- 
ways advancing  and  no  longer  in  the  old, 
ratlier  circumambient  way.  lu'cn  his 
harshest  critics  will  admit  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  crowding  his  mass  of  work 
with  many  delicious  scenes,  and  things  of 
permanent  value  and  abiding  interest.  It 
is  true  he  has  never  realized  a  lofty,  uni- 
versal conception,  lie  has,  as  yet,  given 
us  no  play  completely  flawless  or  perfect- 


ly rounded,  lie  nnist  still  be  judged  in 
the  l)ulk  of  his  work  and  not  by  a  single 
play.  If,  however,  he  will  keep  on  over- 
riding barren,  captious  criticism,  and  will 
not  let  his  jx)wers  be  crushed  into  extinc- 
tion by  it,  if  he  will  curb  the  impulse  to 
start  on  a  fresh  track  too  often,  and  trv 
faithfully  and  fearlessly  to  perfect  his 
work,  according  to  tlie  high  artistic 
standards  and  ifleals  which  we  believe  are 
his,  there  can  be  but  one  result. 

Niiw  York  Citv. 
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Men   We  Are  Watching 

BY  A  WASHINGTON   JOURNALIST 


Senator  Jonathan  Prentiss  DoUiver 

IN  discussing  some  of  the  schedules  of 
the  new  tariff  bill,  during  the  extra 
session,  debate  in  the  Senate  ran  fast 
and  furious.  Some  of  the  strong  men 
of  the  Senate  wholly  forgot  their  pris- 
tine ])ositions  and  dashed  frantically  upon 
their  quondam  leader,  in  defense  of  con- 
victions antagonistic  to  the  decreed 
course  of  events.  Naturally  they  at 
tractcd  wide  attention — none  more  than 
Dolliver.  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  tremcndou 
man,  with  a  tremendous  voice  and  tre 
mendous  energy.  He  is  a  quick  thinker 
on  his  feet,  a  graceful — but  especially 
forceful — speaker,  w'ith  ready  wit,  oni- 
nific  defiance,  and  a  temper  which  does 
not  always  stand  upon  the  order  of  its 
going. 

Senator  Dolliver  knew  all  about  tariff 
revision  before  it  began,  for  he  was  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  when  the  l^ingley  tariff  was 
fought  out.  So  he  was  not  alone  in  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  name  of  Dolliver  fill 
one  of  the  vacancies  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  —  vacancies  which 
were  filled  just  before  consideration  of 
the  present  revision  began.  lUit  it  wasn't 
there,  and  Dolliver  had  to  resort  to  the 
floor  of  the  ojien  Senate  to  ventilate  his 
views  upon  some  of  the  doubtful  intrica- 
cies of  the  i^resent  bill.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  he  did  it  magnificently. 

Senator  Rayner,  in  one  of  his  brilliant 
explosions,    in    the    Senate,    referred    U> 


Dolliver's   most   extended   effort   in   this 
way : 

"Tlic  greatest  act  was  tiiat  performed  by 
the  radiant  nuitincer  froin  Iowa.  I  have  seen 
the  Senate  and  the  Honsc  held  for  honrs  upon 
great  constitutional  and  Rovernmental  ques- 
tions by  men  of  eloquence  and  i)ower,  but  any 
man  who  can  throw  his  emotions  into  the 
woolen  and  cotton  schcchiles  and  captivate  the 
Senate    for   two    davs    bv   the   charms    of   his 
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oratory  and  the  sparkling  humor  of  his  re- 
partee deserves  the  arlmiration  of  posterity. 
It  was  an  intellectual  athletic  achievement 
that  has  hardly  ever  been  equaled  upon  the 
floor  of  this  chamber." 

Per.sonnllv  Senator  Dolliver  is  one  of 
tlic  most  agreeable  and  attractive  of  men. 
He  has  ^ood  build  and  presence  for  a 
fijLjIitcr  and  is  ready  to  fi.c^ht  whenever 
the  signal  stnmds ;  but  no  man  is  better 
satisfied  with  peace  or  reacHer  to  meet 
one  half  way  who  comes  under  an  ohve 
l)ranch.  He  has  a  strong,  warm  hand- 
clasp, a  good  democratic  greeting  and  a 
hearty  laugh  always  on  duty,  in  spite  of 
his  black  hair  and  flashing  eyes  and  ten- 
dencies according — borrowed  from  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  born  just  beyond  a 
half  century  ago.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  in- 
stinct and  education  and  never  held  a 
l)olitical  position  till  he  began  his  career 
in  Congress.  He  served  nearly  twelve 
years  in  the  House  and  for  the  past  nine 
years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

No  one  ever  tires  of  watching  Senator 
Dolliver. 

Senator  William   E.   Borah 

Into    the    intricacies    of    tariff    debate 
there  was  drawn  discussion  of  an  income 
tax,  thru  amendments  offered  to  supply 
the   revenue   which    it    was   claimed   the 
present  bill  will  fail  to  produce.     In  def- 
erence to  jirevious   findings  of  the   Su- 
preme   Court,    these    amendments   called 
for     deep     constitutional     consideration. 
That  is  evidently  to  be  one  of  Senator 
.r>orah's   .strong   points,  and   he   grasped 
the  opportunity.   It  was  not  the  first  time, 
tho  he  is  one  of  the  new  men — elected  to 
the  Senate  in   1007 — for  he  has  already 
taken  part  in  several  i^rofound  constitu- 
tional  discussions,    secm-ing   for   himself 
thereby  a  position  on   the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility— one   hears  it    whispered  among 
the  Senators  and  in  the  press  galler\  — 
that  the  long  felt  want  of  a  successor  to 
Spooner  may  yet  be  filled.     Ills  speech 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  income  tax- 
was  one  of  the  ablest  argiuncnts  in   its 
favor  to  which  the  Senate  has  listened  in 
a  long  time.    It  elicited  a  long  reply  from 
.Senator  .Sutherland,  another  conspicuous 
constitutional    authority,    resulting    in    a 
most    valuable    legal    discussion    of    the 
mooted  question. 


Senator  I5(jrah  was  born  in  Illinois, 
forty-four  years  ago,  and  began  i)ractis- 
ing  law  in  1890,  devoting  his  tiine  exclu- 
sively to  his  profession  till  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  He  has  naturally  confined 
himself  largely  to  legal  discussion,  since 
then,  while  getting  his  hearings  on  gen- 
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eral  legislation  ;  but  in  the  meantime  he 
has  succeeded  in  creating  an  exception- 
ally favorable  impression  as  a  keen,  clear 
thinker;  broad-minded,  level-headed, 
"safe  and  sane."  and  a  distinct  addition 
to  the  Senate. 

He  is  not  a  large  man.  hut  tlignity  aii:! 
imperturbable  poise  give  him  command 
of  the  situation,  when  he  is  on  Ills  feet. 
His  voice  is  unusually  clear  and  ]iene- 
trating  without  etTort.  He  speaks  easily. 
His  language  is  graceful,  concise  and 
etTective.  There  is  nothing  of  the  tor- 
nado about  him.  Even  his  mass  of  long 
brown  hair  and  bushy  eyebrows  fail  to 
overcome  the  impression  of  cordial, 
frank  good  nature,  emphasized  in  the  rest 
of  his  face — a  peculiar  face,  usually 
dominated  by  a  smile  instigated  hy  char- 
acteristic friendliness.  But  when  the 
Senator  is  on  his  feet,  his  eves  intense 
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with  earnestness,  the  hair  falling  over  his 
forehead,  energy  and  confidence,  without 
excessive  demonstration,  in  every  ges- 
ture, the  real  strength  of  the  man  ap- 
pears and  the  promise  of  what  he  will 
yet  be  in  the  Senate.  He  has  the  in- 
stincts and  proclivities  of  a  real  Senator, 
and  is  one  of  the  new  element  who  will 
repay  watching  thru  years  to  come. 

Senator  William  Alden  Smith 

The  Minute  Man  of  the  Republican 
side  of  the  .Senate,  when  the  band  begins 
to  play,  is  Smitii,  of  Michigan — William 
Alden  Smith.  Physically  he  is  one  of  the 
small  men,  but  he  is  a  fighter,  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  courage  of  convictions  he 
is  one  of  the  largest  men  in  the  Senate. 
He  asks  no  quarter  and  gives  very  little 
till  he  is  safely  victorious.  He, has  taken 
advantage  of  several  opportunities,  dur- 
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ing   the   tnriff 


us 


debate,   to   stand    for 

I  principles  in  a  way  which  made  the  gal- 
leries long  for  the  right  to  cheer.  The 
old  storv  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Spanish 


worth  telling  again,  if  one  is  trying  tu 
pen-sketch  Siuith,  of  Michigan.  Senator 
Smith  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
and  was  one  of  the  conunission  sent 
down  to  investigate  conditions  in  Cuba.  • 
The  Spaniards  were  not  particularly 
pleased  and  not  over-zealous  in  affording 
easy  means  for  research.  The  (Jelegates 
were  over-protected  by  a  military  escort 
whose  duty,  it  seemed  to  Smith,  was  to 
])rcvent  their  finding  out  anything;  so  he 
slipped  the  guards  and  began  investigat- 
ing on  his  own  account.  His  escape  was 
discovered  and  five  soldiers  were  sent  to 
round  him  up.  They  found  him  and  be- 
gan firing  volleys  of  words  which  he 
could  not  understand,  but  to  which  he 
replied  in  vehement  Michigan.  Unable 
lo  move  him  that  way  the  five  soldiers 
got  in  front  of  him  with  fixt  bayonets 
and  began  to  advance.  vSmith  was  only 
armed  with  an  unibrella.  but  he  drew  it 
manfully  and  fell  upon  those  five  soldiers 
and  put  thciu  all  to  flight.  It  was  the 
first  battle  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  the 
American  was  victorious. 

That  was,  is,  and  will  be.  Senator  W'il- 
liajn  Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan.  He  is 
on  his  feet  in  an  instant  when  words  are 
recpiired,  and  he  has  them  at  his  tongue's 
end — good  ones,  well  put  together,  say- 
ing unmistakably  what  he  means,  with  a 
vigor  and  earnestness  which  always  re- 
mind one  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Span- 
ish war.  But  socially  Smith  is  one  of 
the  most  delightfully  cordial  and  courte- 
ous men  to  meet.  He  is  as  earnest  in  ex- 
pression of  his  friendship  as  he  is  of  his 
disapproval,  and  as  reckless  of  distinc- 
tions in  following  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
victions, lie  will  attack  the  mightiest  in 
the  .Senate  as  cordially  as  he  will  shako 
hands  with  the  commonest  of  us  who 
may  seek  a  word  with  him.  He  has  a 
peculiar  face,  which  easily  lends  itself 
either  to  friendliness  or  antagonisiu. 
1  lis  clear  gray  eyes  look  either  way  with 
impunity,  tlis  iron-gray  hair,  cut  rather 
long  and  parted  well  on.  one  side,  is  al- 
ways brushctl  close  to  his  head  to  keep  it 
from  flying  about  too  nuich  in  spoiuane- 
ous  cncoiuiters.  His  movements  are 
quick  and  vigorous. 

.Senator  Smith  was  born  in  .Michigan, 
in  1850,  and  admitted  to  the  Har  there 
in  18S3.  Rut  he  began  public  life  earlier, 
for  he  was  once  a  page  in  the  Michigan 
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House  of  Representatives.  He  began  a 
vigorous  newspaper  career  still  earlier, 
and  has  never  dropped  that  youthful 
newspaper  affinity.  He  is  now  chief 
owner  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald — the 
leading  morning  paper  of  W'^estern 
Michigan.     He  served  fourteen  years  in 


the  National  House  of  Representative 
before  he  was  elected  to  succeed  General 
Alger  in  the  Senate.  He  may  not  be  a 
leader,  yet,  but  he  is  a  good  man  to  have 
on  your  side,  for  he  will  speak  right  out 
in  meeting  for  what  he  believes.  He 
not  afraid. 
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rhe   Industrial   Department  of  a 

Railroad 

BY  IRA   H.   SHOEMAKER 
Indi'stkial  .Agent  of  the  Pei-aware  &  Hudson  Railroad  Co. 


IN  the  course  of  development  of  any 
large  business  there  comes  a  time 
w  hen  the  work  must  be  systematized 
by  departmental  organization  and  the 
placing  c)f  skilled  men  at  the  head  of 
each  division,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  attention  and  energy  thus  centered 
on  each  department  will  result  in  greater 
efliciency  and  activity. 

Railroad  companies  |)robal)ly  have  the 
best  ftrganized  business  system  in  the 
world.  A  president  is  at  the  head  and 
various  departments  are  established  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  different 
branches  of  work.  The  industrial  de- 
partment is  one  of  the  late  features  be- 
ing specialized  by  railroad  compaTiies. 
and  altho  born  of  a  somewhat  selfish 
motive  on  the  ]iart  of  the  railroads,  it 
has  proved  of  value  to  the  general  com- 
mercial world,  and  its  usefulness  is  rap- 
idl\  increasing  as  it^  methods  become 
better    known.      In    the   old    davs    when 


manufacturers  started  a  new  enterprise, 
the  chief  question  considered  was  power, 
and  usually  a  waterfall  was  sought  and 
the  mill  located  at  that  point.  Time  has 
brought  about  a  change.  Railroad  trans- 
portation has  revolutionized  not  onl\ 
passenger  travel,  but  also  the  methods  o; 
manufacturing,  and  today  the  chief 
things  thought  of  in  determining  the  lo 
cation  (^f  a  manufacttiring  plant  are:  At 
what  point  can  the  desired  raw  material- 
be  procured  at  the  lowest  freight  rate 
in  what  territory  can  the  mamifactured 
jjrixluct  lie  marketed  with  the  best  sale 
results;  which  road  offers  the  best  trans 
portation  facilities ;  what  is  the  snpplx 
of  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled : 
what  are  the  living  exjHMises.  the  tax 
rates,  the  banking  facilities ;  is  the  power 
furnished  to  be  uniformly  dejKMided 
upon  :  can  electric  energy  at  this  point  be 
supplied  at  a  lower  cost  bv  water  power 
than  by  coal  as  a  fuel.     .\11  these  prob- 
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Icius  must  be  solved  by  the  prospective 
manufacturer  of  our  time  before  he  can 
select  a  location  combining^  the  maximum 
of  advantages  with  the  niininuini  of  dis- 
advantages. 

While  the  manufacturing  interests 
realize  that  this  question  of  location  is 
an  important  one  and  has  much  to  do 
with  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of 
their  enterprise,  yet  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  average  business  man,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time  or  opportunity,  to 
collect  sufficient  data  of  a  reliable  and 
helpful  nature.  This  is  where  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  a  railroad  stejjs 
in. 

The  railroad  organization  naturally 
embraces  specialists  in  many  lines. 
There  arc  departments  of  traffic,  trans- 
])()rtation,  engineering,  accounting,  me- 
chanics, geology,  etc.  All  of  these  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  the  assistance  and 
furtherance  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. The  traffic  department  supplies 
on  an  instant's  notice  any  kind  of  data 
required  in  regard  to  rates.  The  trans- 
portation department  is  always  ready 
with  prompt  and  useful  information  as 
to  movement  of  trains.  The  engineering 
department  co-operates  in  the  matter  of 
sidetracks.  The  accounting  department 
facilitates  the  adjustment  of  claims.  The 
mechanical  department  offers  valuable 
suggestions  to  manufacturers  with  refer- 
ence to  cqui])ment.  The  geologist  sup- 
plies the  analyses  of  ores  and  minerals. 
In  addition  to  these  various  departments 
there  are  hundreds  of  agents  represent- 


ing the  railroad  company  in  the  local 
territory,  as  well  as  a  large  soliciting 
staff  in  foreign  territories.  Every  man 
is  trained  to  be  alert  in  anything  indus- 
trial. l""rom  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other  the  railroad  company's  representa- 
tives feel  the  thrill  and  interest  of  the 
industrial  movement.  Monthly  and 
sometimes  oftener  the  agents  are  called 
upon  to  report  fully  all  the  industrial 
conditions  at  their  respective  stations. 
All  of  these  records  are  carefully  tabu- 
lated and  kept  on  file  for  future  use. 
New  things  are  continually  arising  and 
each  one  becomes  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  exploiting  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  conscientious  industrial  agent  will 
nut  try  to  locate  an  enterprise  which  he 
believes  is  not  adapted  to  his  territory, 
because  in  so  doing  he  would  not  accom- 
plish the  result  desired  by  the  railroad 
company;  for  if  the  industry  should  not 
])e  successful  there  would  be  no  result- 
ant traffic,  and  the  railroad  company 
W(juld  be  subjected  to  continual  annoy- 
ance on  the  part  of  shippers  for  the  ad- 
justment of  rates  so  as  to  keep  the  in- 
dustry alive,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  industry,  it  would  be  a 
poor  advertisement  for  the  railroad. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  desire 
of  both  parties  is  in  a  measure  selfish, 
the  industrial  agent  must  keep  in  mind 
both  sides  of  the  question,  knowing  that 
the  profits  to  the  railroad  will  be  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  success  of  the  indus- 
tries along  its  lines. 

Albany,    N.    Y. 
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Till',  dog  killed  half  a  dozen  sheep. 
Said  lie:  "That  is  (|ui(e  natural;  I  am 
only  doing  what  any  dog  would  do." 

The  street  car  company  ran  only  half 
enough  cars.  Said  the  director:  "The 
dividends  are  in  the  straps;  all  the  lines 
io  that." 


The  merchant  arranged  for  a  rebate 
on  freight.  He  said  :  "That  is  business  ; 
I  am  only  doing  what  any  merchant 
would  do." 

Th.e  dog  was  condemned  as  a  public 
nuisance  and  shot. 

Nl~\V     \<)KK     ("ITV. 


The   Industrial   Struggle 

BY  W.  J.  GHENT 

Ai'THuR    OF    "Our    Bf.nkvolknt    Feidalism,"    "Mass    and    Class."    etc. 

TWK  fierce  struggle  for  bread  forces  greater  service.     But  those  out  of  whom 

an   increasing  number  of  persons  the   greatest   profits   can    be   wrung   arc 

into  labor.     The  proportion  of  the  eagerly  accepted  for  the  ranks.     Women 

whcjle     population     gainfully     employed  are  drawn   from  their    housework,    and 

was  34.7  per  cent,  in  18S0.  37.2  per  cent,  children    from    their    studies    and    their 

in    1890,   and   38.2   per    cent,     in     1900.  play.     Since  iS'-k)  women  in  employment 

W  hile  during  the  last  decade  the  popu-  liave  increased  by  32.8  per  cent.,   since 

lation   increased   by  but   20.7  per    cent..  1880  by  more  than   100  per  cent.     Con- 

the    number    of    occupied     peri,ons    in-  siderably  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  chil- 

creased   by  ^2.^  i)er  cent.     Such  is  the  dren  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age 

stress  of  the  battle  that  fresh  recruits  are  were  employed  in  K^oo,  an  increase  since 

constantly  demanded;  and  the  cradle  and  1880  of  56.5  per  cent.     The  percentage 

the  grave,  as  General  Butler  reported  of  of  all  children  at  work  was  16.8  in  1880; 

the  defense  of  Petersburg  against  Gen-  in  1900  it  was  18.2.     All    is    grist    that 

eral   Kautz,  are  robbed  of  about  equal  comes  to  this  capitalist  mill,   if  only  it 

prGi)urtions  to  maintain  the  conflict.  can  be  ground  into  profit. 

The  old,  it  is  true,  find  greater  dififi-  The    gainfully    occupied    part    of    the 

culty   in   securing  steady  places    in    the  population,   according  to  the  census   of 

ranks  ;  and  they  tend  more  and  more  to  11700,  numbered  29,073.233  persons.     On 

become    the  scavengers    and    pariahs    of  the  basis  of  their  occupations,    I    have 

the  great  industrial  army,  who  must  pick  here  arranged  them  in  four  main  classes 

up  a  living  as  best  they  can.     For  only  and  seven  sub-classes  or  general  groups 

the  strong  and  energetic  are  accepted  for  The  capitalist  class,  the  operative  fann- 

the  hard  and  courageous  tasks,  while  the  ing  class,  the  professional  class  and  the 

tasks  requiring  nimble  fingers    or    alert  working  class  are  the  main  divisions,  and 

eyes  are  more  and  more  given  to  young  two  of  these  are  further  classified. 

OCCUPIED  PERSONS   BY  CLASSES. 

(I'rcii.Trcd    from   the  ccrsus  volume   on  Occupations,    1904.   pp.    xxxii.-xlviii  ) 

Percent.  Pcrctnt 

of  No.                          No.                                 of  total. 

'  111  n|.;iiion    (.  lasses.                                        increase.  1900.                         1890.                       1900.              1890. 
ra(iitalist    class- — 

Greattr   capitalists    74.9  364.978                      208,564                      1.35                    .9^ 

lesser    capitalists     24.1  1,456,238                  1.173.252                    5.01                 5.10 

Total,    cajiitalist    class    33.4  1,821.236                  1.381,816                    6.26                 6.o!< 

Profcssion.-jl    cla.ss 33.2  1,258,538                      944.333                     433                  4-".'; 

rarming   class    (owners    and    tenants) 7.2  5.758,608                  5.37«.8S3                  19.81               23-63 

Working  class — 

Clerical    and   distributive    48.4  3.825,375                  2.578,087                  13.16               11.34 

Mechanical    and    manufacture    23.8  6.538.147                  5,279,586                  22.49               23.22 

Personal    and    domestic    26.3  2,618.910                  2.072.540                    9.01                 9.12 

Farm   and   rural    44.7  4.623,157                 *3. 194.073                   >5-90                '4-05 

General     37.4  2.629.262                  1,913,373                    904                8.41 

Total,    working   class    34.4  20,334.851               15.037.659                 69.60              66.14 

Total,    all    classes    32.3  29.073,233               22,735,661                100.00            100.00 

•The    officials    of    the    census   of    1900   believe    that    approximately    582  522  children   engaged   in   farm   labor 
were   omitted   from   enumeration   in    1890. 

women     and   children.        Thus    the     old.  Of  the  four  main  divisions,  or  classes, 

(hough  under  the  same  stress  of  need  as  three  have  more  than  held  their  own  in 

the  others,  must  hang  upon  the  flanks  of  relation     to    the     total.     The     operative 

the  army,  permitted  to  do  only  the  mean-  farmers — including  owners,  tenants  and 

est    and    most    miserably    recompensed  managers  of  a  wide  range  of  rural  indus- 

tasks.     all     the     while     wistfully     look-  tries — alone  have  fallen  back.     The  fig- 

ing     for     an     odd     chance     to     be     of  ures  would  be  still  more  unfavorable  for 
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tlicni  hut  for  the  increase  of  tenantry ; 
for  the  owners  themselves,  who  consti- 
tuted 14.4  i)er  cent,  of  llie  occupied  pop- 
ulation in  i8(;o,  declined  to  12.7  per  cent, 
in  1900.  They  operated  74.5  j^er  cent, 
of  ail  farms  in  1880,  71.6  per  cent,  in 
i8'p,  and  only  64.7  i)er  cent,  in  1900. 
Tho  farm  lahorers  and  share  tenants 
gained  considerably  in  numbers,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  agriculture  and  its  related  in- 
(histries  support  a  relatively  decreasing 
l)0|)ulation.  Tlie  value  of  the  rural  prod- 
uct advances  by  enornunis  strides ;  in  the 
ten  years  between  1889  and  i89()  it  in- 
creased by  92.2  per  cent.  Jjut  the  num- 
ber of  persons  occupied  thereby,  tho  in- 
creasing absolutely,  fell  from  44.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  occupied  persons  in 
1880,  to  37.68  per  cent,  in  1890,  and  to 
35.71  per  cent,  in  1900.  Doubtless  the 
improvement  of  machinery  has  had  much 
to  do  with  these  changes.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Ouaintance,  in  his  monograph  on  "The 
Iniluence  of  Farm  Machinery  on  Produc- 
tion and  Labor,"  shows  that  the  average 
relative  displacement  of  labor  in  produc- 
ing eight  of  the  nation's  main  crops  has 
l)een  42.5  per  cent,  in  something  like  a 
half-century.  Agriculture  is  rai)idly  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  factory  production, 
and  bringing  forth  a  constantly  increas- 
ing i)roduct  by  a  relatively  decreasing 
number  of  workers.  Like  factory  pro- 
duction, further,  it  is  creating  a  class  of 
magnates  at  the  expense  of  a  class  of 
proletarians. 

On  the  face  of  the  census  figures  the 
farm  laborers  have  increased  by  the  nota- 
ble percentage  of  44.7.  The  figures  given 
for  this  group  in  the  foregoing  table  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  the  census 
volume.  A  conjectural  separation  of 
employers  and  emplo\ed  in  some  of  the 
lesser  groupings  has  been  made  here, 
causing  some  slight  dififcrences  in  the 
total.  Doubt,  however,  is  thrown  upon 
the  rate  of  increase  given  above  by  the 
warning  of  the  census  officials  that  a 
mistake  was  probably  made  by  the  enu- 
merators of  i8()o.  The  correction  of  this 
alleged  mistake  would  just  halve  the  rate 
of  increase,  leaving  it  at  22.4  per  cent. 
The  discrepancy  is  not  so  important  as 
it  might  otherwise  be,  since  the  fact  tliat 
farming  land  is  coming  more  and  more 
t(^  be  operated  by  landless  workers  is  at- 
tested by  other  figures,  about  which  there 


is  no  dispute,  barm  tenantry  increases, 
steadily  and  generally.  Jn  1880  tenants 
operated  25.5  ])er  cent,  oi  all  the  farms 
in  the  L'nited  States,  in  1890  they  oper- 
ated 28.4  per  cent.,  in  1900,  35.3  per  cent. 
W  ith  two  or  three  insignificant  excep- 
tions, every  State  and  Territory  shared 
in  this  increase.  Ownership  declines 
relatively,  tho  slightly  increasing  abso- 
lutely, and  every  year  sees  a  greater 
number  of  farms  operated  by  non-own- 
ers. The  "cash  tenant"  may  be  indul- 
gently regarded  as  a  small  capitalist  in 
his  way,  but  the  "share  tenant"  is  no 
other  than  an  agricultural  proletarian, 
b'or  all  practical  purposes  the  group  of 
agricultural  lal)orers  should  be  made  to 
include  the  "share  tenants."  Were  this 
done,  the  group  of  propertyless  farm 
workers  would  be  swelled  by  1,273.366. 
Of  the  capitalist  class,  the  "big  fel- 
lows" have  gained  ground,  while  the  "lit- 
tle fellows"  have  lost.  The  latter  are 
not  maintaining  their  relative  strength, 
and  arc  destined  to  a  continuing  decline 
The  professional  class,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  slightly  advanced  its  numerical  stand- 
ing. But  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  it 
lias  advanced  its  fortunes.  Few  phases 
of  modern  industrial  life  are  more  pa- 
thetic than  the  yearlv  outpouring  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  aspiring 
candidates  for  place  and  honors  from  the 
professional  schools,  their  tumultuous  in- 
vasion of  the  callings  for  which  they  have 
been  trained,  and  their  eager  quest  for 
work.  To  these  thousands  arc  added 
other  thousands,  many  of  them  half- 
fiedged  and  inefficient,  from  the  corre- 
spondence schools. 

"livery  gate  is  thronged   with   suitors,  all   the 
the  markets  overflow," 

and  yet  month  by  month  the  throng 
swells  in  volume,  and  the  rivalry  becomes 
keener  and  more  desperate.  Such  is  the 
manner  of  their  hiring  generally,  that  not 
many  of  them,  hitwever  idle,  would  ap- 
l^ear  in  the  census  reconls  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  lawyer  waiting  for  a  liti- 
gant, the  physician  for  a  patient,  are  of 
course,  gentlemen  "practising  their  pro- 
fessions." and  must  not  be  confotmded 
with  the  common  workman  looking  for 
a  job.  And  yet  it  may  truly  be  said  of 
any  one  amc^ng  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
that  in  a  year  he  suffers  a  greater  dura- 
tion of  enforced  idleness  than  the  most 
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luckless  day  laborer.  In  some  of  the 
newer  professions  which  arc  being  con- 
stantly created,  particularly  in  those 
wherein  marked  engineering  or  mechan- 
ical skill  is  required,  there  is  at  first  a 
demand  sometimes  greater,  and  often  at 
least  equal,  to  the  supply.  But  here 
again  the  chance  of  success  acts  like  a 
magnet,  drawing  aspirants  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  soon  there  is  a  glut.  With  the 
increasing  competition  for  employment, 
moreover,  the  rewards  for  professional 
services  generally  decline,  and  excepting 
the  fortunate  few  who  bear  to  the  rest 
of  the  class  something  of  the  relation 
which  the  industrial  magnate  bears  to  the 
day  laborer,  the  professional  worker  must 
accept  what  he  can  get.  Less  and  less 
can  he  dictate  his  terms. 

Of  the  working  class,  two  of  the  gen- 
eral groups — the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical workers  and  the  domestic  and 
personal  workers — have  lost  ground. 
But  the  class  as  a  whole  has  notably  in- 
creased its  numbers.  On  the  farm  as  in 
the  city  there  is  a  progressive  divorce- 
ment from  ownership.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
the  working  class  will  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  occupied  population. 

With  this  increase  in  numbers  on  the 
one  hand,  the  improvement  of  machinery 
and  the  consolidation  of  industry  on  the 
other,  there  follows  an  increase  of  un- 
employment, and  a  decrease  of  wages, 
actual  if  not  nominal.  The  worker^ 
l)r(>ducc  values  which  are  not  returned  to 
them  in  wages;  with  what  they  get  for 
their  toil  they  can  buy  back  but  a  fraction 
of  what  they  produce.  There  thus  comes 
about  a  glut  in  the  volume  of  commodi- 
ties. Not  that  at  any  time  there  are 
more  shoes  or  gowns  or  measures  of 
wheat  than  are  needed  and  desired  by 
the  working  men  and  women  of  America. 
There  are  probably  not.     But  there  arc 


always  on  hand  more  than  these  men  and 
women  can  buy.  They  get  one  price  for 
producing  goods,  but  they  must  pay  an- 
other and  greatly  augmented  price  to 
buy  these  goods.  This  glut  in  the  vol- 
ume of  commodities  is  relieved  only  by 
shutting  down  production  or  by  exporta- 
tion ;  and  when  exportation  declines 
there  is  a  consequent  decline  in  employ- 
ment and  wages.  The  shutting  off  from 
our  manufacturers  of  any  of  the  impor- 
tant fields  to  which  they  now  export 
goods  would  produce  an  indu'^trial  crash 
with  frightful  consequences. 

\'iewing  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  capitalists,  will 
the  workers,  increasingly  preponderant 
in  numbers,  continue  to  acquiesce  in  it? 
And  experiencing  among  themselves  at 
the  same  time  a  keener  rivalry  for  em- 
ployment, a  lowering  of  wage-rates  and 
an  ever-declining  security  of  livelihood, 
will  they  not  collectively  strive  for  a  so- 
cial system  which  promises  them  a  com- 
plete control  of  industry  and  an  immunity 
from  want?  They  have  the  ballot,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  can  be 
taken  from  them.  \\'hat  they  liave  here- 
tofore lacked  is  a  common  will.  Those 
among  them  who  have  developed  a  con- 
sciousness, more  or  less  partial,  of  com- 
mon interests,  have  for  the  most  part 
heretofore  contented  themselves  with 
"that  poor,  pathetic  weapon,  the  strike." 
But  with  the  strengthening  of  employers' 
organizations  and  the  appearance  of 
masses  of  unemployed  who  are  willing 
to  work  at  any  wage,  the  strike  fails  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  workers'  demands. 
More  and  more  the  workers  come  to  sec 
that  the  ballot,  wielded  not  in  behalf  of 
one  or  the  other  of  two  contending  camps 
of  capitalist  owners,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
working-class  interests,  in  accord  with  a 
working-class  policy,  is  the  one  and  only 
means  of  gaining  their  ends. 

Nkw    VobK  City 


Oxford   Contrasts 

BY  ALAIN   LE    ROY   LOCKE 

[Mr.  I.ocke  is  the  first  Negro  to  win  a  Kliodes  scholarsliip.  He  won  the  honor  when 
a  senior  at  Harvard  in  competitive  examination  over  seven  contestants.  His  father  was 
a  lawyer  and  his  mother  a  public  school  teacher.  This  article  was  written  last  year  while 
Mr.    I.ocke   was  In   his   firm   term   at  Oxford.      He  comes  from   Philadelphia. — Editor.) 


I 'J'  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
at  the  very  outset  that  what  follow 
are  but  sketchy  impressions  of  Ox- 
ford and  Oxford  life,  based  upon  only  a 
term's     residence     and     observation ;     a 


Oxonian's  philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of 
manners,  ethics  of  the  Aristf)tflian  sort 
rather  than  a  system  of  thought  or  even 
a  systematization  of  knowledge  ;  and  hi.^ 
pedagogy  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 


period  just  long  enough,  it  may  be  said  the  craft-guild,  the  princii)le  that  who- 

in  apology,  for    one    to    have  corrected  ever  has  served  his  ap]irenticeship  is  a 

one's  preconceptions,  on    the    one  hand,  journeyman  and  fit  to  teach  ap|)rentices, 

and  not  yet  have  contracted  any  bias  or  and  whoever  has  matured  as  a  journey- 


)rejudices  on  the  other.  (Oxford  to  most 
yXniericans,  to  tourists  in  general,  the 
( )xford  of  the  summer  vacation  is  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  legends  and  a  pile 
of  stones ;  they  go  very  well  together — 
legends  and  stones — and  deceive  only 
those  whom  they  puzzle.  But  the  real 
( )xford,  the  living  society  of  term  time, 
is  ])uzzling  only  on  the  closest  scrutiny, 
uid  in  i)rop(jrti(jn  as  one  is  undeceived  ; 


man  is,  in  turn,  master  over  journeymen 
and  a  guardian  of  the  profession.  This 
is  why  the  ability  to  ])arse  Greek  sen- 
tences is  thought  to  imply  the  ability  to 
teach  the  parsing  of  Greek  sentences. 
.\nd  why  also  a  master's  degree  is  con- 
ferred for  four  years  further  enrollment 
upon  the  university  books  after  gradua- 
tion, a  sufficient  time,  in  all  reason,  for 
the     discipline     of     the     undergraduate 


for    it    is,  indeed,  the    most    baffling  of      rci^imc  to  have  ripened  into  character,  or 
jiaradoxes.     All  appearances  to  the  con-      as  some  one  has  facetiously  i)ut  it,  just 


trary,  Oxford  life  is  not  medieval,  but 
most  modern  ;  while  it  is  Oxford  thought, 
Oxford  ideals  of  education  that  both 
seem  to  be  and  ought  to  be  modern, 
which  are,  to  my  wav  of  thinking  at  least, 
most  medieval.  These  two  significant 
facts,  with  the  several  significant  con- 
trasts they  make  between  Oxford  and 
American  universities,  are  all  that  this 
article  can  attempt  to  sketch,  and  that 
only  in  barest  outline. 

Certainly  the  most  fundamental,  tho 
not  the  most  evident, difference, a  contrast 
hard  to  appreciate  from  an  American 
viowi)oint  doubtless,  is  the  simple  fact 
that  this  great  English  imiversity  is  a 
society  of  scholars,  a  scholar-craft  for 
the  perpetuation  rather  than  for  the  ex- 
tension of  learning,  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  dignity  as  a  class  profession  more 
than  for  its  dissemination  cither  as  an  in- 
stitutional or  popular  heritage.  Where- 
fore it  follows — as  the  night  the  day  per- 
haps, yet  quite  as  inevitably,  that  the 
typical  Oxonian  is  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  an  educationalist  in  ours  or  the  Ger- 
man sense  of  the  terms.     I'^u"  the  typical 


time  enough  for  a  man  to  have  recovered 
the  mastery  of  himself. 

Both  the  inherent  excellence  an<I  de- 
fect of  Oxford  as  an  educational  .system 
seem  to  center  here.  Because  his  phil- 
osophy is  a  philosophy  of  manners,  and 
the  discipline  of  study  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  discipline  of  living,  the  tyj^ical 
(  )xonian  is  inevitably  a  man  of  culture — 
a  man  whose  learning  bears  some  \ilal 
relation  to  his  life.  I'ecause  his  theory 
and  practice  of  education  is  the  theory 
and  practice  of  a  craft,  the  typical  (Oxon- 
ian's learning  is  his  own  private  pro])erty 
by  which  he  makes  his  living  or  main- 
tains his  social  standing,  and  which  he 
finally  bequeaths  to  his  sons.  That  is  to 
say  he  is  neither  by  temperament  nor  by 
ffirce  of  social  obligation  a  teacher.  The 
(Oxford  professor  is  very  like  the  profes- 
sional type  the  world  over,  but  the  Ox- 
ford "don"  or  tutor,  as  c<impared  with  an 
.\merican  type  that  boasts  himself.  Prom- 
etheus-like, "a  maker  of  meji."  is  very 
like  a  prudent  gardener  who  relies  a 
prayerful  lot  on  the  sun.  and  the  wind, 
and  the  rain — on  his  system  atul  the  nat- 
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ural  laws  of  growth.  Not  that  he  isn't 
painstaking  and  watchful,  but  he  would 
as  soon  think  of  inoculating  a  set  of 
young  men  with  a  dangerous  or  conta- 
gious idea  as  a  gardener  of  pouring 
worms  in  his  garden  :  as  soon  think  of  re- 
versing the  natural,  logical,  traditional 
order  of  exposition  or  of  altering  the  per- 
spective to  inspire  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm, as  a  gardener  of  planting  a  hulb 
ujiside  down.  And,  again,  an  (  )xford 
man  who  goes  out  to  teach  would  hardly 
go  out  with  the  idea  of  making  little  ( )x- 
fords  over  England,  but  of  selecting  and 
making  little  Oxonians,  orienting  them 
toward  the  great  Mecca  of  their  fathers. 
Education  at  Oxford,  in  brief,  influences 
and  influences  for  life  every  one  who  be- 
comes a  part  of  its  corporate  life.  This 
is  its  excellence.  But  the  same  system 
gives  Oxford  a  sort  of  religious  domin- 
ance over  the  province  of  knowledge  that 
certainly  makes  the  right  to  teach,  and 
too  often  the  right  to  be  taught  a  matter 
of  apostolic  succession,  and  excommuni- 
cates all  education  that  does  not  sub- 
ordinate itself  as  directly  preparatory  to 
that  system.  This  is  its  defect:  both  ex- 
cellence and  defect  are  medieval. 

These  statements  will  seem  unkind  and 
adverse  to  those  who  think  it  a  rejjroach 
to  be  called  medieval — but  by  such  Ox- 
ford never  can  be  understood  or  appre- 
ciated. It  is  more  serious  that  they  will 
seem  unjust  and  untrue  to  many  who  are 
familiar  with  the  slow  but  persistent 
progress  of  university  reform  at  Oxford. 
Is  not  (^.xford.  such  men  will  say,  the 
source  of  the  movement  for  the  extension 
of  university  teaching?  She  has  estab- 
lished, and  maintains  in  flourishing  con- 
dition, an  elaborate  system  of  research 
degrees.  It  is  a  matter  of  common]>lace 
that  the  honor  school  of  history  is  be- 
coming so  popular  as  almost  to  dispute 
the  traditional  ascendancy  of  the  school 
of  the  humanities.  Then  there  is  the 
new  movement  in  the  study  of  sociology, 
the  diploma  svstem.  the  recently  proposed 
engineering  department,  and  the  promis- 
ing Curzon  fund  for  the  express  further- 
ance of  university  aims  and  development. 

l^ut  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  con 
tention  is  that  Oxford  is  still  medieval; 
not,  indeed,  because  the  (Oxford  system 
is    antirpiated.    but    because    the    typical 
(>\cininii's    idVas    of    tlio    purposes    and 


privileges  and  ideals  of  education  are. 
University  reforms  seem  like  the  yield- 
ing of  the  outer  walls,  while  deep  within 
the  old  regime  flourishes  with  greater 
intensity  because  of  its  restrictions — in- 
deed, with  the  religious  intensity  and 
fervor  of  a  beleaguered  city  of  the  elect. 
And  the  greatest  misfortune  is  that  what 
was  once  a  society  is  fast  becoming  a 
sect.  There  are  circles  in  Oxford  still 
where,  if  Truth  is  an  open  book,  it  is 
like  those  books  of  childhood  memory, 
too  heavy  for  youthful  knees,  and 
opened  only  on  the  maternal  lap.  in 
those  same  circles,  an  instructor  is  an 
intermediator  rather  than  a  guide ;  and  a 
library  a  precious  granary  stored  against 
intellectual  famine,  and  not  a  mint  and 
exchange  for  the  currency  of  modern 
thought ;  and  there,  too,  scholastic  dis- 
tinction means  social  privilege  more  than 
simply  certified  skill  or  attainment. 

The  usual,  trite  criticisms  of  Oxford 
are  as  unfair  as  they  are  unreasonable. 
Oxford  is  above  all  else  consistent,  and 
one  must  either  take  issue  with  the  sys- 
tem or  with  nothing  at  all.  It  is  foolish. 
for  instance,  to  charge  Oxonians  with 
pedantry,  granting  their  contenti(^n  that 
the  best  thought  is  impersonal,  and  that 
a  first-class  mind  is  like  a  first-water 
diamond,  colorless  and  transparent. 
Again,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  dig- 
nity is  superciliousness ;  and  craft- 
secrets,  charlatanism;  and  an  aristocracy 
of  learning,  which  Oxford  is  indeed, 
must  needs  seem  wrong  side  out  if 
viewed  from  the  outside.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  Oxford  is  medi- 
eval, and  that  it  must  some  day  face,  not 
reforms  but  reform  ;  that  is  to  say.  be 
challenged  as  a  system.  And  that  day. 
to  the  lasting  and  reasonable  regret  ni 
many  Oxonians,  Oxford  will  probably 
ciioosc  to  become  modern. 

Rut  once  this  ancient  tradition,  that 
every  one  admits  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eflfective  and  desirable  of  educative  in- 
fluences, is  driven  out  of  scholarship, 
where  will  it  take  refuge?  It  is  to  Ik 
hoped  in  university  customs  and  social 
life,  where  it  is  supposed  even  now  t<^  be 
n>oted.  but  is  so  only  nominally.  Ox- 
ford social  life  is  a  remarkably  well- 
seasoned  and  well  -  working  system, 
rather  jiaternal.  it  is  true.  Init  one  where 
ivcrv    imivcrsity     function,    every    uni- 
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versily  custom  is  both  the  occasion 
and  the  cause  of  some  httle  bit  of 
wholesome  social  life.  Even  when  the 
difficulties  of  American  contrasts  are 
met  and  the  social  antipodes  meet,  the 
system  by  no  means  breaks  down ;  and 
under  the  usual  English  conditions  of 
more  or  less  approximation  to  one  scale 
or  standard  of  living  among  college  men, 
it  is  or  should  be  tlie  great  jjaradigm  to 
American  universities.  l''or  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  university  problems,  1 
take  it,  is  to  make  the  social  life  of  stu- 
dents the  corporate  life  of  the  university, 
and  so  to  equalize  its  contrasts  and  fra- 
ternize its  so-called  fraternities  as  to 
make  it  worthy  of  a  single  name.  Inter- 
collegiate s]j(M-ts  in  which  the  public  can- 
not take  sufficient  interest  to  seriously 
intrude  itself  upon  undergraduate  life 
are  another  thing  that  should  be  our 
l)resent  envy  and  despair.  Some  would 
claim  that  our  American  college  debate 
brings  students  enough  into  contact  with 
non-academic  life  and  problems  to  an- 
ticipate all  charges  of  intellectual  pro- 
vincialism. But  the  English  equivalent, 
a  sort  of  mock  parliament,  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  the  direct 
preparation  for  civic  usefulness  our  de- 
bate is  supposed  to  be.  Our  average 
college  debating  is  as  good  a  training 
for  open — that  is  to  say  public — minded- 
ness  as  football  is  for  healthy,  normal 
living. 

But  to  call  Oxford  social  life  effective 
does  not  gainsay  our  contention  that  it  is 
not  what  it  is  supposed  to  be.  a  note- 
worthy survival  of  medievalism.  It  is 
of  all  things  most  modern.  There  are 
the  old  customs,  the  old  forms,  it  is  true. 
The  very  same  that  seem  so  "medieval 
and  quaint"  to  the  tourist,  are  so  for- 
mally observed  as  to  have  little  or  no 
meaning.  The  living  conventions  of 
Oxford  social  life  are  the  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  English  "public"  or  pre- 
paratory schools.  It  is  rather  disillu- 
sioning, for  instance,  to  hear  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gown-wearing  custom  that 
every  night  scores  of  undergraduates 
nm  the  risk  of  losing  five  shillings 
rather  than  be  bothered  by  them,  and 
that  the  university  administration  thinks 
the  temjitation  so  natural  as  to  count 
upon  its  being  profitable — and  finding  it 
so.       Money     fines     and     dispensations, 


which  are  quite  the  rule  at  Oxford,  have 
marked  the  disintegration  of  medieval 
codes  of  discipline  before  this.  And 
when  medievalism  has  been  driven  out 
of  scholarsliip  it  will  have  ample  work 
to  do,  filling  w  ith  the  true  spirit  of  rever- 
ence and  tradition  the  observance  of 
what  are  now  largely  formal  conven- 
tions of  student  life  and  custom.  This 
superiority  Oxford  will  always  have 
over  most  American  universities,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  place  of  select  retire- 
ment, so  necessary — since  a  i)lace  of 
preparation  is  necessarily  a  place  apart 
— the  one  thing  that  may  ultimately  keep 
the  urban  American  university  from  be- 
ing the  home  of  scholarship,  of  beauty 
and  repose. 

Tho  much  of  the  beauty  of  Oxford  is 
latent  in  its  mouldering  stones  and  the 
conventional  observance  of  its  own  tra- 
ditions, there  is  one  beauty  of  tradition 
that  is  its  chief  charm — of  great  antiquity 
and  slow  growth,  and  therefore  as  yet 
almost  below  the  horizon  for  our  more 
westerly  prospects.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
impersonal  service  that  only  the  oldest 
and  most  sanctified  of  institutions  can 
command.  There  is  in  the  teaching  and 
the  living  of  Oxford  a  self-effacement 
that  almost  seems  to  be  self-sacrifice  until 
one  reflects  how  human  and  dignified  and 
well-proportioned  it  is  withal  in  its  very 
humility.  It  consecrates  even  the  most 
aristocratic  of  all  aims,  self-culture,  and 
makes  one  wish  democracy  did  not  need 
to  be  so  blatant,  so  self-assertive — but  it 
does  need  to  be. 

But  what  is  the  point  of  all  this  con- 
trast, all  this  that  one  calls  the  paradox 
of  Oxford?  The  simple  fact  that  Ox- 
ford is  a  place  worthy  of  the  respect  of 
all,  the  thinking  consideration  of  many, 
the  pilgrimage  of  some.  Further  that 
Oxford  and  American  universities  are  so 
difl"erent  that,  in  the  main,  the  faults  of 
the  one  are  the  virtues  of  the  other  and 
vice  versa.  There  is  a  class  of  men,  the 
.American  Rhodes  scholars,  whom  these 
contrasts  vitally  concern,  and  in  conclu- 
sion a  word  concerning  them. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
credit  given  for  three  or  four  years,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  American  universi- 
ties, is  very  slight,  and  to  those  who  know 
that  socially  and  in  all  college  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  university   matters   the 
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Rhodes   man   becomes   a   "fresher   com- 
moner,"  even   this  credit   seems   merely 
nominal.     But  what  else  can  it  be  if  Ox- 
ford  is  such  a  craft-guild  of  learning? 
The  very  essence  of  its  discipline  is  that 
the  journeyman  should  have  been  an  ap- 
])renticc.  and  the  master,  a  journeyman, 
and    that    the    generations   of    the   craft 
should  have  grown  up  beside  each  other. 
In  such  a  system  there  is  no  anticipating 
the  first  or  any  intermediate  stage.     And 
then  again  does  it  follow  that,  because 
the  defects  of  the  American  system  are 
the  virtues  of  the  English,  the  finished 
Rhodes    man    is    the    well-rounded    man 
public  opinion  expects  him  to  be,  the  per- 
fect circle  logic  makes  him  out?     By  no 
means.     If  he  has  served  his  time  and 
purpose  well,  he  will  be,  I  take  it,  a  man 
whose    sympathies    are    wider    than    his 
prejudices,    whose    knowledge    is    larger 
than  his  beliefs,  his  work  and  his  hopes 
greater  than  he  himself.     He  will  be  an 
ideal   type — a   rare   type,   indeed — a   pa- 
triotic   cosmopolitan.      The    representa- 
tiveness of  a  Rhodes  man  is  often  spoken 
of   in  diplomatic  terms — and   it   is   in  a 
sense  a  diplomatic  mission  with  this  dif- 
ference   be    it    added     for    prospective 
Rhodes  men :  Whereas  the  cash  value  of 
the  diplomat  is  earned  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  his  credit-value  good  currency 
abroad  ;  the  Rhodes  man  will  find  that 
his  paper  value  presented  to  him  in  his 
commission,  so  to  speak,  is  at  home,  and 
his  title  to  it.  indeed  his  title  to  any  ex- 
ceptional consideration  whatsoever  must 
l)e  earned  at  Oxford. 

There  is  one  more  contrast,  one  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  have  observed  as  a 
personal  experience,  that  is  mentioned 
with  greater  deference  to  a  sense  of  duty 
tli.in  to  its  own  i)rivate  claims.  To  one 
who  has  lived  upon  the  cleavage-plane  of 
so  great  a  class  distinction  as  that  of 
race?  in  America,  distinctions  arc  mar- 
velously  subtle  things,  they  are  so  broad 
as  sometimes  to  seem  ridiculously  unreal, 
self-contradictory,  yet  they  manage  t(^ 
evade  the  keen  edge  of  logic  which  splits 


a  hair  instead.    And  real  as  they  are,  they 
are  too  often  due  to  defective  eyesight 
all  round.    In  a  land  of  class  distinctions, 
distinctions  which  have  taxed  my  blunt 
democratic  vision,  I  have  found  no  race 
distinctions,  and  better  still  in  cultured 
circles  no  race  curiosity.   While  in  Amer- 
ica, where  they  boast  of  having  no  class 
distinctions,  there  are  both  race  distinc- 
tions, and  a  certain  strange  race-curios- 
ity which  most  optimistically  interpreted 
is  a  forerunner  of  race-sympathies  and 
understandings.      What   is   there   left  to 
say  but  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  be- 
fore— the  faults  of  one  system  arc  often 
the  virtues  of  another,  and  vice  versa? 
There   is   something  more,   however.      I 
shall  not  speak  of  individual  preferences 
— they  mean  little,  for  wherever  a  man 
consents  to  live  there,  I  take  it,  he  is  sat- 
isfied or  ought  to  be — or  else  values  some 
other  things  he  possesses  actually  or  in 
])rospect  above  his  self-satisfaction.    But 
racially,  I  prefer  disfavor  and  that  most 
proverbial   and   effective    of    disciplines, 
persecution  even,  to  indifference.     One 
cannot  be  neutral  toward  a  class  or  social 
body  without  the  gravest  danger  of  los- 
ing one's   own  humanity   in  denying  to 
some  one   else   the   most   human   of  all 
rights,  the  right  to  be  considered  either  a 
friend  or  an  enemy,  either  as  helpful  or 
harmful.     So  for  the  good  of  every  one 
concerned.  I  infinitely  prefer  race  preju- 
dice to  race  indifference.     Eurthcr  than 
this,  I  believe  that  we,  with  our  ton  mil- 
lion odd  problems,  each  solving  his  own 
niifl  then,  if  need  l)c.  helping  solve  his 
neighbors',     will     have     completed     our 
gigantic    task    before    the    sixty    million 
combined  will  have  come  to  terms  with 
that   one    stubborn,    irreducible    fraction 
they  call  "the  race-problem."     And  then, 
in  shame  and  annoyance,  they  will  wash 
the   scribbled   slate  clean,  and   l>egin  all 
over  again — it  is  to  l>e  hoped,  on  the  next 
problem.    It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  to  Ox- 
ford, but  not  as  far  as  from  Oxford  to 
this. 

IIertfobd  College,   Oxford. 


New  Amsterdam 

Tin;  moment  for  tlie  publication  of 
the  first  two  volumes  of  a  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  van 
Rensselaer,'  has  been  wisely  chosen,  in 
view  of  the  cominj^-  Hudson  celebration. 
No  better  or  more  permanent  souvenir 
of  the  occasion  can  possibly  be  desired 
than  these  two  volumes,  which  are  ample 
.guarantee  of  the  (juality  of  the  two  that 
are  still  to  follow. 

Mrs.  van  Rensselaer — where  could  a 
fitter  name  have  been  found  to  place 
iipon  the  title  pa.c^e  of  a  history  of  New 
■Xmsterdam  than  this? — has  planned  and 
ilius  far  carried  out  a  work  of  more  than 
local  sig'nificance  and  value,  in  this,  that 
from  her  first  pa.qe  onward,  she  keeps  in 
mind  (he  larjjer  significance  of  the 
Dnlcli  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  /.  e., 
its  relation  to  and  influence  upon  the 
i'jiglish  colonics  between  which  it  inter- 
vened, a  \vodi;c.  but  al<o  a  meetin,2[-point, 
where  so  much  of  .^n^•lo-Saxon  tradi- 
tion and  institulions  was  modified  and 
ada])ted  lo  the  futiu'c  uses  of  democracy. 
New  Netherland  —  New  Amsterdam 
UK)re  by  token — was  a  meltinfj  pot,  and 
nut  the  lea'^t  imiiortant  of  the  in^jre- 
dients  it  served  fo  fuse  were  of  Dutch 
provenience.    Tliis  historian  savs  : 

"Scciiis  how  distinctly  Fnnlish  in  orisiin  .t'c 
most  of  our  institutions  pi'd  in  bow  ds.'mncrnt'c 
a  temper  they  are  administered  and  hv  the  peo- 
ple endorsed,  modern  .Anirric'ins  fail  to  nndc- 
stand  tlint,  wliile  F.ncland  diil  laraely  Rive  I's 
our  helief  in  the  r'ghts  of  the  citi/'en  .''nd  in 
iho  i)r;ictioahilitv  of  repuliliranism.  it  was  not 
the  wcll-sprinp;  of  our  rcpnhlii-an  ideals.  These 
de\olo))ed  inevitably  on  colonial  soil,  and  their 
Rfowth  was  helped  nntch  less  hv  British  iii-eeept 
or  practiee  than  in  (he  heuinninss  hy  Dntch 
influences  variously  trnnsnn'tlod.  and  in  later 
years  by  French  teachint's  and  example." 

These  be  sane  words  in  a  sane  histor- 
ical study,  which  is  notablv  impartial  and 
inst,  free  from  the  wholesale  o'lorifica- 
(ion  of  all  things  Dutch  that,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  predominance  of  the 
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New  England  school  of  American  histo- 
rians, who  sought  in  Ivngland  alone,  and 
nowhere  else,  tlie  origins  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  late  Douglas  Campbell  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  enthusiasts  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  pre- 
dominant place  among  tlie  formative  in- 
fluences of  the  United  States ;  with  him 
the  ]:)enduluni  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. In  Mrs.  van  ]^ensselaer"s  book 
it  assumes  its  normal  position. 

The  historian  of  New  York  is  con- 
fronted with  a  lamentable  lack  of  docu- 
mentary sources,  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  settlement.  Indifference — 
nay,  more,  blindness — at  home  led  to  a 
neglect  of  records  that  in  later  years 
could  no  longer  be  consulted  ;  those  of 
the  Dutch  West  Indian  Comjjany,  for  in- 
stance, sold  by  that  languishing  trading 
concern  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  old  paper,  and  destroyed  by  its  pur- 
chasers. Whatever  sources  remain, 
however,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
served  in  the  preparation  of  this  history, 
another  of  whose  merits  is  its  sound  aj)- 
preciation  of  the  influence  of  Kuro|)ean 
international  policies  upon  the  history  of 
New  Netherland  and  the  colonies  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it. 

Mrs.  van  Rensselaer  deals  with  the 
story  of  New  .Amsterdam,  not  with  that 
of  the  whole  ])rovince.  exce])t  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  give  the  proper  per- 
spective, this  appreciation  of  relative 
values  and  meanings  extending  also  to 
the  l>ritish  colonies.  Hence  the  wider, 
the  national  usefulness  of  the  work. 

These  first  two  volumes  cover  the 
story  of  New  \cwk  during  the  period 
froiu  its  foimdation  to  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary — its  Dutch  existence. 
T\\Q  remaining  volumes  will  be  devoted 
to  the  English  domination  and  the  years 
of  the  Revobuioii.  1780  being  chosen  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  history,  the  year  of 
the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  first 
President  of  the  I'nited  States. 

"To  go  farther  than  this  would  not  ho  to 
coiUinue  the  s.ime  story,  hnf  to  hegin  on  the 
same  ground  one  of  a  (iifTerent  kind.  Early  in 
the  nineteenth  ccnttirv  there  dawned  for  New 
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York  a  new  period  of  prominence,  during 
whicli  it  grew  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  new 
nation  and  the  New  World.  But  in  1789  its 
original  kind  of  importance  was  shorn  away 
from  it.  It  was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  for 
generations,  the  capital  of  a  province  inde- 
pendent of  its  neighbors  and  semi-autonomous, 
or,  as  it  had  been  in  recent  years,  the  capital 
of  a  virtually  independent  State ;  and  eight 
years  later  it  ceased  to  be  even  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  United  States." 

In  this  review  only  a  general  imi/res- 
.sion  is  conveyed,  the  impression  left  by 
the  work  upon  the  reviewer,  which  is 
one  of  sound  historical  balance,  of  well- 
seen  proportions  and  well-drawn  conclu- 
sions. Father  Knickerbocker  does  not 
boast ;  he  is  merely  conscious  of  the 
value  of  his  contribution  to  the  building 
of  the  nation.  Within  twenty  years  after 
its  foimding,  eighteen  languages  were 
spoken  within  the  limits  of  his  town.  He 
refashioned  all  this  heterogeneous  mate- 
rial after  his  own  sturdy  image;  its  de- 
scendants he  taught  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  never  ceased  from  per- 
forming this  service  to  the  country  to 
this  date. 

Following  in  Douglas  Campbell's  foot- 
steps, the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Elliot  Grif- 
fis  has  rendered  good  service  these  last 
fifteen  years  as  a  popularizer.  among 
young  Americans,  of  the  historical 
service  of  Flolland  to  their  country.  His 
books  are  enthusiastic  and  they  are  pic- 
turesque, sufficient  unto  their  purjiose. 
To  their  number  he  now  adds,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Hudson  celebration, 
a  fifth  volume.  The  Story  of  New  Ncih- 
erlaiid:  The  Dutch  in  .'1 111  erica.''  in  which, 
as  always  in  his  writings,  the  human  cle- 
mrnt  prevails  over  the  scientifically  his- 
toric. His  books  deserve  a  place  on  the 
shelf  nf  every  New  York  boy  and  girl 
who  boast  Dutch-  bl.Kxl.  a.s  which  of 
them  cannot? 

In  this  connection  it  i-^  appropriate  to 
refer  to  the  new  e<lition  of  Motlcv's  His- 
tory of  the  Uuitei  Xetherhm  is.'  in  two 
volumes,  printed  on  thin  paper,  which 
brings  the  work,  so  nmch  larger  in  b-ilk 
than  the  "Rise  of  the  l^utch  Reiniblic." 
of  which  it  is  the  contimialion.  within 
hantly  compass. 


'Thk  Story  or  Niw  Nethfrlahii.  By  If^illiam 
F.lhol  Criffir.  lHus.  Boston:  HouRhton,  '  Mifflin  & 
Co.      i6mo.     $i.S5   net. 
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Motley  continues  to  hold  his  honored 
place  among  the  Dutch  historians,  a 
pioneer  in  many  ways,  and  still,  in  some, 
their  guide.  Thib  edition,  from  the  prcbs 
of  his  original  publishers  in  this  country, 
is  provided  with  a  brief  introductory 
note,  which  draws  largely  upon  his  cor- 
respondence for  the  information  it  con- 
veys. This  fact  will  serve  as  a  pretext. 
if  one  be  needed,  for  a  reference  to  this 
"Correspondence,"  edited  by  George 
William  Curtis,  a  strikingly  brilliant  cjI- 
lection  of  letters  that  is  well  worth  re- 
reading, and  especially  worth  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  a  yoimger 
generation,  which  is  not  likely  to  turn  to 
it  unless  invited  in  this  way. 

Of  the  United  Netherlands  nothing 
new  can  be  said  at  this  late  date,  excep: 
what  has  just  been  written  above.  Mot- 
ley's three  great  works  retiiain  the  besi 
on  the  history  of  Holland  during  its 
most  important  period  available  to  the 
English  reader.  They  continue  a  living 
influence,  because  to  sound  scholarship 
they  add  a  contagious,  uplifting  enthu- 
siasm for  the  great  causes  of  humanity 
whose  fate  was  decided  in  the  Ix>v. 
Countries  three  centuries  ago. 

j« 

Church  Music 

I\  Sou^i^s  for  the  Chaf^ei  the  editors 
have  chosen  hymns  that  express  "normal 
and  constant  Christian  experience" 
rather  than  those  of  spiritual  exaltation. 
Watts,  of  course,  leads,  with  thirteen 
hvmns  :  next  to  whom  follows  How,  with 
eight ;  Wesley,  with  seven ;  Fabcr  and 
Monsell.  each  six  :  Hon  ir  and  Whittier. 
five;  Dotldridgc.  S.  I.c^ngfellow.  Mont- 
gomery. Hcber  and  I'",llerton.  four;  while 
Xcwt(^n.  i\)llock  antl  Thwing  have  three 
each.  By  this  smnmary  it  will  be  seen 
(hat  the  book  represents  the  modern 
changes  in  religious  sentiment.  The 
hymns  have  been  selected  with  good 
taste,  specially  ch(»sen  for  students'  use. 
!\Todern  music  has  also  been  chosen,  of 
the  English  churchly  type,  as  is  the  fa^^h- 
ion  today  with  compilers  of  hymn  and 
tune  hooks,  twenty-seven  of  the  hymn 
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tunes  being  by  Dykes,  eighteen  by  Barn- 
by,  and  so  on.  True,  the  editors  liave 
chosen  fifteen  tunes  by  Lowell  Mason, 
but  could  they  not  have  allowed  one  less 
to  Dykes  and  have  kept  Oliver  llolden's 
"Coronation,"  in  spite  of  critics?  Must 
we  sing  the  F.nglish  Miles  End?  But 
despite  this  English  leaning  the  book  is 
muisually  good. 

No  two  lovers  of  hymns  would  agree 
as  to  what  the  hundred  best  hymns  arc. 
I'jiglish-speaking  hymn  lovers  would 
probably  include  about  half  of  those 
counted  in  the  Rev.  John  Cullen's  chosen 
hundred,'  and  perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  thirty-three  placed  in  the  ap- 
pendix. Naturally  Dr.  Cullen's  choice 
falls  upon  hymns  by  ecclesiastics  of  the 
English  Church.  If  there  are,  as  he 
says,  but  three  hundred  good  hymns  in 
our  tongue,  "Gospel  Songs,"  such  as 
"The  Ninety  and  Nine"  and  "Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus,"  useful  as  they  have 
been,  can  hardly  be  counted  among  them, 
certainly  not  in  tlie  first  hundred ;  nor 
should  a  tenth  of  this  chosen  number  be 
translations  from  other  tongues.  The 
only  American  writers  here  represented 
are  Bishop  Coxe.  P.  P.  Bliss  and  Fanny 
Crosby. 

Scripture  and  Song  in  Worship'  dedi- 
cated to  the  meiuory  of  William  Rainey 
Harper,  superintendent  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Baptist  Sunday  School,  1897- 
igo6.  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  in 
Sunday  school  work  imdcr  President 
Harper,  individual  services  here  given 
having  been  tested  in  tlic  school.  The 
Scripture  ]iassages  are  carefully  chosen 
(Prof.  E.  D.  Burton,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, has  aided  the  editors),  and  both 
hymns  and  music  arc  such  as  should  be 
learned  in  Simdav  school  and  can  l)e 
treasured  for  life.  .Xn  occasional  use  of 
one  of  these  services  instead  of  a  pre- 
paratory lecture  or  the  stereotyped  prayer 
meeting  might  not  he  amiss  in  some 
churches. 

Practical   Church   Music*  is   specially 

'The  HuNDRKn  TSkst  Hymns  in  the  English  T  an 
ci'AGE,  with  an  Aniicndix.  Sclcctod  .ind  Arranprd  In 
the  Rev.  John  Cullrn,  Vicar  of  RadcIifTeon-TrenI 
New   York:   V..    V.    Dutlon   &•   Co.      50   rents. 

'ScRirruRE  ANP  .SoNi;  IN  Worship.  A  .'^erviri- 
Rook  for  the  Sunday  ."school.  Arrancod  bv  T^ranris 
Wayland  Sliopardson  and  I.cster  Rartlett  Jones.  Chi- 
capo:    University   of  Chicago   Press.      S"   cents   net. 

♦Practical  Chvrih  Mi'sic:  .\  Hiscussion  of  Pin 
noses.  Metluids  and  Plans.  Fly  F.dnnmd  S  T.oron' 
New  York,  Chioapo,  Toronto.'  London.  Kdinhurch: 
rleiniiiR  H.  Rcvell  Co.     $i..so  net. 


prai.seworth)  because-,  from  cover  ti 
cover,  the  author  never  forgets  that 
church  music  should  be  an  act  of  wor- 
ship ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  ])roa<l 
enough,  while  discriminating  against 
rubbish,  to  value  in  its  place  the  "gospel 
song."  Its  general  divisions  treat  of  the 
minister's  musical  and  hymnological 
preparation,  with  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  theological  seminaries  on  con- 
gregational and  choir  singing  and  the 
management  of  choirs,  followed  by  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  subject  to  funer- 
als, evangelistic  work,  Sunday  schools, 
and  so  on,  including  the  question  of  or- 
gans and  their  purchase.  The  book  is, 
in  fact,  a  compact,  well-written  encyclo- 
pedia which  can  be  made  of  practical 
value  if  studied  by  pastors,  choir  leaders 
and  music  committees.  Members  of 
choirs  might  profit  by  reading  such  chap- 
ters as  treat  of  church  solos,  choir  re- 
hearsals, and  the  serious  import  of  the 
service  which  they  lead.  The  first  ap- 
pendix gives  a  list  of  books  helpful  in 
the  study  of  church  music  and  of  hymns, 
the  second  devotes  more  than  a  dozen 
pages  to  titles  of  chosen  music  for  choir 
and  solo  use.  and  the  third  gives  outlines 
and  subjects  for  song  sermons  and 
services. 

Ancient   Greek   Historians.     Py  J.    B.    Bury, 

Ropiii';  Pnifcssor  of  Modern  History  in 
tlic  l^nivcrsity  of  CninhnVicrc.  New  York  : 
Tlie  Macmillan  Conip.nny.     $2.25. 

.Several  vears  ago  Gardiner  M.  Lane 
founded  a  lectureship  of  history  at  Har- 
vard. Of  the  incmnbents.  who  are  of 
the  highest  order.  Professor  Bury  stand'^ 
pre-eminent  as  a  scholar  of  historv,  rank- 
ing with  ]\Tomiusen,  Busolt.  and  Edward 
I\Teyer.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  is  mik- 
ing  history  bv  bringing  in  his  sheaves. 
His  history  of  Greece  is  a  sober  and  iu- 
dicial  text-book  of  over  ooo  jvige^.  But 
it  is  no  mere  text-book.  Burv  has 
searched  the  springs  of  action  and  char- 
acter as  the  veteran  Ereciuan  has  never 
done,  and  the  veteran  Mahaffv  luti'-t 
yield  the  palm  to  his  pupil,  who.  in  every 
ca.se.  has  reached  to  the  bone  and  mar- 
row of  the  matter.  Ili^torv  was  horn 
with  Hekat.eos.  of  Miletos.  who  was  also 
one  of  the  fotmders  of  geographical 
scietice.  P>ut  he  was  mainly  a  historinn. 
"What    I    write   here."   he   savs.    "is    the 
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account  which  I  considered  t(J  be  true." 
He  wrote  in  plain,  honest  prose,  and  in 
choosing'  it  the  founder  of  history 
showed  his  insight.  He,  and  not  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  first  real  prose  writer.  Rut 
in  Herodotus  wc  find  "a  work  which 
time  has  not  been  allowed  to  destroy  or 
diminish."  Literary  thefts  arc  common 
in  Herodotus.  His  description  of  Egypt 
is  not  original.  He  reproduces  the  ac- 
count which  Hekatccos  had  given  in  his 
"map  of  the  world."  There  is  little  doul)t 
that  when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt  he 
had  the  book  of  Hekatc-eos  with  him. 
Ijury  has  reasons  for  holding  that  the 
last  three  books  of  Herodotus  were  com- 
posed prior  to  the  other  six,  and  before 
he  began  his  travels.  We  read  the 
"Father  of  History"  with  constant  de- 
light, and  yet  we  know  that  Thucydides 
must  have  smiled  at  the  many  millions 
who  are  said  to  have  invaded  Greece  and 
drank  its  rivers  dry.  His  sanity  is  like 
a  clearing  wind.  Polybios,  of  "the  Sil- 
ver Age,"  was  by.  no  means  a  weak 
writer  of  history.  He  had  learned  Rome 
and  its  histor)'  thru  and  thru  in  his  long 
exile  as  a  hostage.  He  set  forlh  Rime's 
strength  as  well  as  its  depravity. 

The  Romance  of  American  Expansion.  By 
11.  Addiiiglciii  Bruce.  With  lO  illustra- 
tions. New  York :  Moffat.  Yard  &  Co 
$1.75  net. 
Mr.  Bruce's  aim  in  The  Koiiiance  of 
Aiiierican  Expansion,  as  sufficiently  in- 
dicated in  his  title,  is  to  give  briefly  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  personal  adven- 
ture, as  far  as  possible,  the  various  out- 
rcachings  of  the  American  spirit  which 
has  carried  our  baimcr — too  often  with 
a  wicked  dash — southward  to  the  (lulf 
and  westward  to  the  points  where  tlie 
seal  hibernates  along  the  northern  coast 
aJid  the  jirickly  cactus  bristles  along  the 
Mexican  border.  That  "wicked  (kT^h"  is 
a  part  of  our  political  history  of  which 
we  do  not  all  cherish  a  pleasant  memory. 
Mr.  Ilriice  docs  tiot  altogether  ignore  it; 
he  does,  however,  lay  stress  on  the 
"dash"  rather  than  on  the  wickedness  of 
it.  Our  advances  always — except  in  the 
cases  of  .Maska  and  the  l^mi'^iana 
rurchasc— had  their  picturesque  fig- 
ures "planting  the  flag"  somewhere. 
There  is  a  new  generation  to  be  made 
ac(juainted    with    these    heroes,   and    the 


historian,  having  in  mind  the  young, 
docs  well  in  keeping  in  the  foreground 
Daniel  Boone,  1-remont  the  Pathfinder, 
and  Sam  Houston,  who  was  at  first 
"drunken  Sam,"  then  "His  Excellency" 
the  President  of  Texas,  finally  "Senator" 
and  "Governor"  Samuel  Houston,  ])io- 
neer  and  patriot,  who  kept  his  promise : 
"I  will  never  forget  the  country  of  my 
birth."  Retelling  the  story  of  these  men 
— a  story  so  familiar  to  the  older  genera- 
tion— the  historian  refuses  to  "burn" 
over  the  annexation  of  Texas  or  the 
profitable  acquisition  of  New  Mexico 
and  California  by  a  somewhat  unholy 
pressure,  yet  gives  to  the  reader,  even 
for  this  old  and  lapsed  controversy,  am- 
ple sources  of  information.  The  per- 
sonal note  in  Mr.  Bruce's  work  extends 
to  Andrew  Jack<;on  for  the  accjuisition 
of  Florida,  Jefferson  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occupation  of  Oregon. 
Seward  for  the  .Maska  cession,  and  Wil- 
liam McKinlcy  for  our  leap  across  the 
water  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

The    Appreciation    of    Music.      By   Thom.TS 
W'liituey  Surette  and  Daniel  Gregory  Ma 
.•^on.    New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 
$1.50. 

Again  the  effort  is  made  to  train  tlie 
nuisic  loving  public  to  become  intelligent 
listeners.  Messrs.  Surette  and  Ma.'io!! 
have  prepared  their  book  for  use  in 
schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  by  the  gei- 
eral  public  to  aid  in  ap])lying  to  nni-i' 
the  kind  of  study  which  has  long  l)een 
profitably  pursued  in  the  other  arts.  The 
work  follows  the  evolution  of  musical  art 
from  the  primitive  folksong  up  to  ih: 
symphony  of  P.iethoven.  illustrating  this 
evolution  by  carefully  chosen  musical  ex- 
amples or  extracts  analyzed  in  the  text 
as  an  aid  to  the  concentration  of  atten 
lion,  the  focusing  of  mind  as  well  as  thj 
merely  physical  sense  of  hearing  on  thj 
melodies  and  their  development.  Tho 
professedly  written  for  those  who  do  not 
care  to  go  into  "technicalities,"  the  book 
would  be  of  little  value  to  any  one  with- 
out some  technical  knowledge  of  music. 
I'lirther  study  is  suggested  by  lists  of 
books  for  collateral  reading,  but  stress  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  nnisic  it,self  is  the 
central  i)oint  in  the  plan  of  study.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  dif- 
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Mciiltics  in  tlif  study  of  musical  ai)nrfcia- 
tion  is  the  un familiarity  of  classical  mu- 
sic to  llic  ordinary  student,  the  use  of  an 
instrument  hy  the  students  themselves  is 
recommended — and  wisely,  f(jr  nobod)- 
can  learn  to  ai)preciate  music  by  theoret- 
ical study ;  it  is  only  by  frequently  hear- 
ing g-ood  music  with  mind  as  well  as  ears 
attentive  that  one  grows  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  wonders  and  its  beau- 
ties. 

Literary  Notes 

....A  frank  and  detailed  description  of  life 
and  crime  in  the  Bowery  is  given  by  Dr.  1.  L. 
Naschcr  in  The  Wretches  of  Poverlyville  (J. 
J.  Lanzit,  Cliicago).  The  author  has  no  ap- 
parent ol)jcct  or  literary  skill  and  tlie  hook  is 
iilled  witli  repetition. 

....A  iiinltu)ii  in  parvo  is  what  the  llaiui- 
bnch  ziitn  Ncucii  Icstamcnt  promises  to 
be,  which  is  l)eing  brought  out  by  Prof.  H. 
Lietzmann,  of  Jena,  and  of  which  Prof.  E. 
Klostermann,  of  Kiel,  has  published  the  "Coni- 
nientar  zu  Mattliiius."  it  is  to  be  a  compact, 
solid,  yet  brief  modern  commentary  on  the  en- 
tire New  Teslament,  as  appears  already  from 
the  names  of  the  collaborators,  namely,  Profs. 
M.  (iressmann,  W.  Ileilmidler,  F.  Niebergall, 
v..  PreusscJien,  1..  Rodermacher,  II.  Schlosser, 
1'.  Wendland.  11.  Windisch.  Mohr,  of  Tubin- 
gen, publisher. 

....In  Tlic  Statesman's  Ycar-Book  for  iqckj 
an  increased  amount  of  information  is  given 
without  increase  of  bulk,  thanks  to  changes  of 
type,  the  suppression  of  superlluous  details,  re- 
arrangements and  other  economies  of  space. 
This  valuable  reference  book  is  so  well  estab- 
lished in  world-wide  ))ublic  favor  that  comment 
is  unneccssarjf.  One  accepts  it  as  an  author- 
ity and  never  finds  it  at  fault.  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  a  new  section  has  been  added 
this  year,  giving  a  brief  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Hague  tribunal,  and  a  list  of  its 
members.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  sur- 
viving Russian  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  to  give  it  its  official  title, 
Mr.  II.  R.  de  Martens,  has  just  died,  which 
momentarily  leaves  Russia  without  representa 
tiou  on  the  tribunal,  as  no  successor  to  M.  dc 
Martcns's  colleague,  M.  Mouravieff.  has  been 
appointed  yet.    (Macmillan    Co.,  i2mo.,  $3  net.) 


...  .An  operatic  guide 
has  been  compiled  by  I 
the    Stadt    Theatre    at 
Goers'  Complete  Guide, 
an    Rnglish    translation 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  $1 
succinctness  in  outlining 
and    the    inclusion     of 
worthy  the  name  of  ope 
hundred  years  were  the 
compiler.    Tlie  stories  o 
also  the  casts  and  the  p 
is  well  carried  out,  tho 


book  with  a  difference 

-eo  Melitz,  director  of 

Basel,    in    The    Opera 

which  comes  to  us  in 

by    Richard    Salinger 

.20  net).     Brevity  and 

the  plot  of  each  opera 

practically    everything 

ra  produced  in  the  last 

double  purpose  of  the 

f  200  operas  are  given  ; 

rincipal  airs.     The  plan 

the  fullness  w-ith  which 


the  plots  arc  described  varies  widely.  Such 
recent  works  as  Strauss's  "Salome."  IJ'Albcrts 
'"Mauto  Solo,"  Ilumperdinck's  "'llie  Forced 
Marriage"  and  Converse's  "The  Pipe  of  Desire' 
(the  American  ojicra  which  was  prf)mised  at 
the  Metropolitan  ()i)era  House  last  season,  but 
was  not  given)  are  included.  In  spite  of  nu- 
merous misprints  and  some  errors  of  transla- 
tion, the  book  will  be  found  useful  here  as  it 
has  already  been  foimd  in  (Germany.  Its  bulk 
of  information  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly 
found  elsewhere. 

Pebbles 

Put  cream  and  sugar  on  a  fly,  and  it  tastes 
very  much  like  a  black  raspberry. — Atchison 
Globe. 

Stki.i.a — What  do  you  think  of  cars  for  wo- 
men ? 

Bella — They'll  want  us  to  go  buggy  riding 
with  ourselves  ncsi.—Harper's  Bazar. 

"  I  II AT  brother-in-law  of  yours  seems  to  have 
a  |)retty  go(Kl  opinion  of  himself." 

"I  would  hardly  put  it  in  as  mild  a  form  as 
that.  He  is  thoroly  Bernard  Shawed." — Chi- 
caf^o  Record-Herald. 

N'an — That  young  man  from  Boston  is  an 
interesting  talker,  so  far  as  you  can  understand 
what  he  says;  but  what  a  (pieer  dialect  he  uses! 

Fan — -That  isn't  diaUct;  it's  vocabulary. 
Can't  you  tell  the  difference? — Chicago  Tri- 
bune. 

HER   ARITHMETIC. 

"But  why,  my  love,  are  you  burning  gas  so 
recklessly  ?" 

"Because,  John  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Newly  wed, 
"for  every  dollar's  worth  I  burn  you'll  get 
twenty  cents." — Harper's  Bazar. 

"Why  did  you  tip  that  boy  so  handsomcl\ 
for  handing  you  your  coat?" 
"Did  you  see  the  coat  he  gave  me?"^'jra//<T. 

Ri"ssiA  is  to  reducc'tlie  number  of  her  pub- 
lic holidays  from  01  to  6.v  In  neither  list  does 
Independence  Day  as  yet  appear. — .Meiv  ]'ork' 
li-c'cning  Post. 

THE    WRONG    TICKET. 

Conductor  (on  railroad  train) — "This  isn't 
the  right  ticket,  sir." 

.Absent-minded  Passenger — "What's  the  mat- 
ter  with  it?" 

Conductor — "This  ticket  calls  for  a  diamond 
r'iug."— Philadelphia    Bulletin. 

Two  men  whose  offices  were  on  the  second 
floor  w'cre  on  the  first  floor  waiting  for  an  ele- 
vator.    Long  and  impatiently  they  waited. 

"You're  ml  looking  extra  well,  Londsel." 
remarked  the  lawyer. 

"No.  Rangle,"  replied  the  real  estate  man. 
"Think  I'll  join  .mi  .itbhtic  club.  I  need  tb» 
exercise." 

"Me,  too." 

.^till  they  waited  for  the  elevator. — Kansa.\ 
L'itv   Titnes. 
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Religious  Tolerance 

In  his  little  discussion  of  Religious 
Tolerance  the  other  day  at  Plattsburg 
President  Talt  declared  that  it  is  rather 
a  modern  invention.  He  represented  the 
l^uritans  as  in  favor  of  the  right  to  wor- 
ship Liod  as  they  saw  fit,  and  to  have  all 
other  people  follow  the  same  way  that 
they  did.  Possibly  that  is  an  extreme 
view  of  the  Puritan  teaching  and  prac- 
tice, but  it  is  popular  if  not  historical, 
and  has  been  urged  particularly  in  cir- 
cles about  IJoston  that  have  reacted  from 
the  Puritan  traditions.  There  migiit  be 
a  considerable  evidence  gathered  to 
prove  that  religious  tolerance,  on  these 
shores,  had  vogue  in  Plynmuth  Colony, 
in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  in  the  earliest  colonial  period, 
while  no  more  eloquent  defense  can  be 
found  than  that  of  John  Milton,  and 
none  more  forceful  than  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

But  what  is  rciiguius  tolerance?  We 
suppose  that  properly  it  means  the  de- 
nial of  physical  or  political  restraint  on 
account  of  religious  faith.  It  is  reli- 
gious intolerance  which  burns  heretics, 
and,    e<iually.    that    which    requires    the 


king  of  England  to  denounce  the  Cath- 
oHc  laith.  ihere  is  a  remnant  of  intol- 
erance in  iirilisli  law,  but  the  last  shred 
of  it  is  eliminated  from  American  law. 

'1  he  spirit  of  intolerance  is  another 
tiling,  and  is  past  all  legal  control.  W  e 
cannot  forbid  a  man  to  believe  that  views 
opposite  to  his  own  are  therefore  false 
and  are  detrimental  to  society  ;  so  detri- 
mental that  he  will  show^  the  holder  no 
aid  or  comfort.  So  it  was  that  quite  a 
hllle  campaign  w  as  cai  ried  on  in  the 
\\  est  against  Mr.  Taft  lor  President  be- 
cause he  is  a  Unitarian.  Believing  as 
they  did  they  had  the  right  to  oppose 
liim.  Their  error  was  an  intellectual  one. 
Jhey  thought  that  a  bad  theology  proved 
a  bad  and  dangerous  man ;  a  conclusion 
lliat  does  not  follow.  Vet  refusing  to 
vote  for  a  man  whose  religion  or  politics 
we  object  to  is  hardly  a  proof  of  intol- 
erance. It  does  not  trench  on  a  man's 
l)hysical  or  political  liberty.  No  man  can 
claim  the  right  to  be  voted  for.  If,  as 
has  often  been  asserted,  no  Catholic 
could  be  elected  President,  it  would  not 
prove  that  we  are  not  a  tolerant  people. 
A  man's  vote  is  his  personal  possession, 
and  he  has  the  right  to  give  or  withhold 
it  as  he  pleases. 

The  same  is  true  of  ecclesiastical  ac- 
tion. When  a  case  of  heresy  is  to  be  act- 
ed on.  the  matter  of  tolerance  or  intol- 
erance is  not  involved,  except  in  a  rhetor- 
ical way.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
breadth  or  narrowness,  of  comprehen- 
sion or  circumscription  ;  and  a  man  has  a 
right  to  his  own  views  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly. If  the  vote  goes  against  the  man 
charged  with  lieresy  he  has  lost  none  of 
his  political  or  social  rights.  Those  who 
\oted  to  exclude  him  from  his  Church 
or  its  ministry  have  followed  their  con- 
science, as  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  They 
may  have  judged  right  or  wrong;  if  the 
latter,  time  will  show  it.  The  world  is 
wide  and  there  is  room  for  all.  even  the 
excommunicate. 

Here  is  the  case  of  the  young  man. 
Cieorge  A.  Fitch,  whom  the  New  York 
Prcshytery  ordained  last  week  to  follow 
his  father  as  missionary  in  China.  Seven 
voted  against  his  ordination  and  ten  for 
it.  The  seven,  or  some  of  them,  particu- 
larly Dr.  Daniel  S.  Gregory,  who  edit<;  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  hammering  of 
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all  heresy,  declared  thai  in  ordaiiiiii};  liiiii 
the  presbytery  did  what  aniouiits  to 
throwing  the  Bible  out  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Jlc  declares  that  the 
candidate  denies  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  the  virgin  birth.  If  these  seven 
really  believe  that  tlie  Presbyterian  and 
the  Christian  religion  rests  on  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  and  his  birth  from  a  virgin 
— and  they  have  the  right  so  to  believe — 
they  have  the  further  right  to  do  their 
best  to  exclude  the  man  who  refuses  to 
confess  his  belief  in  these  things  from 
the  Church  in  which  they  are  voting 
members.  Tiicre  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  them  ;  nothing  to  be  done  with  them 
except  to  try  to  show  them  that  the  story 
of  the  virgin  birth  lacks  evidence.  Luck- 
ily. Christian  character  does  not  depend 
on  it,  or  Paul  would  have  said  something 
about  it.  Fortunately  it  will  not  be  the 
duty  of  Mr.  Fitch,  any  more  than  it  was 
of  Paul,  to  convert  the  Church  to  the 
virgin  birth,  but  to  faith,  hope  and  love; 
to  righteousness,  peace  and  joy. 


Mr.  Taft  and  Tariff  Revision 

A  TRUSTWORTHY  American  trade  jour- 
nal has  for  many  years  published  a  stand- 
ard index  number,  based  upon  the  aver- 
age prices  of  commodities,  such  as  pro- 
visions, groceries,  grain,  fruit,  textiles, 
'metals,  coal,  building  materials,  etc.  Its 
number  for  July  i  is  8.4457,  the  highest 
in  any  month  since  December  i,  1907. 
Comparison  shows  that  the  increase  since 
July  I,  1807  (^  few  days  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  present  tarifT)  has  been 
44  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
living,  a  large  majority  of  our  people,  the 
masses,  the  "ultiuiate  consumers,"  have 
desired  a  revision  downward  of  a  tariff 
that  was,  by  the  admission  of  those  who 
made  it,  too  high  at  the  beginning  of  its 
term.  They  expected  that  a  reduction 
would  be  made  at  the  special  session  of 
Congress.  They  believed  that  it  had  been 
promised.  They  regarded  Mr.  Taft  as 
a  powerful  advocate  of  such  a  reduction. 
He  had  said  that  the  Dingley  rates  "have 
become  generally  excessive."  He  had  de- 
clared that  "revision  in  accordance  with 
the  pledge  of  the  ])lalfonu"  would  be,  "on 
the  whole,  a  substantial   revision  down- 


ward."    .Snch  dnw  iiward  revision  he  had 

in  mind,  of  course,  when  he  said,  after 

his  election  : 

"Unless  \vc  act  in  acconlaiue  willi  our  prom- 
ise, or  if  we  only  keep  the  word  of  prumi>-e  to 
tlic  car  and  break  il  to  llic  hope,  we  shall  be 
inade  accounlable  to  tiie  American  people  and 
suffer  such  consequences  as  failure  lo  keep 
failh  has  always  been  visited  with.  It  would 
be  belter  to  have  no  revision  at  all.  unless  we 
are  going  honestly  and  fairly  to  revise  tbe  tariff 
on  the  basis  jtroniised  by  our  party." 

In  the  House  bill  the  promise  was  not 
kept,  for  those  who  were  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  that  measure  admitted  that  it  in- 
creased the  present  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  44. lO  per  cent,  to  45.72  per  cent., 
despite  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list 
and  .some  notable  reductions  in  important 
schedules.  Still,  that  bill  was  a  nuich  bel- 
ter one  than  the  bill  which  .Mr.  Aldrich 
and  his  associates  have  made  and  thi' 
.Senate  has  passed. 

Thruout  the  long  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  avowed  attitude  of  the  President 
toward  revision  was  represented  by  those 
Republicans  who  are  called  insurgents, 
ten  of  whom  voted  against  the  bill  at  the 
end.  It  is  well  known  that  they  rcceive<l 
from  him  no  encouragement,  directly  or 
indirectly.  They  are  protectionists.  They 
exposed  the  mnvarranted  and  tmjust  ad- 
ditions made  by  the  Aldrich  connnittee. 
But  exposure  was  rarely  efTectivc  in  caus- 
ing any  change  to  be  made.  They  might 
have  accomplished  something  if  it  had 
been  known  to  the  :\I<h  ich  majority  that 
they  had  the  svmpathv  and  moral  support 
of  Mr.  Taft. 

These  men  represciU  directly  the  Re- 
l)ublicans  of  the  Middle  West  ;  indirectly 
they  represent,  in  our  opinion,  a  great 
majority  of  the  Republicans  of  the  entire 
country.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  Secre- 
tary MacVeagh's  remark  in  an  address 
made  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Chicago,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
this  Middle  West,  and  that,  if  they 
should  not  be  satisfied,  the  tariff  ques- 
tion could  not  be  put  otU  of  the  way. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  from 
day  to  day.  for  inany  weeks  |>ast.  that  the 
President  continued  to  be  confident  that 
the  bill  finally  passed  woidd  be  one  in 
accord  with  his  views,  and  what  have 
been  regarded  as  the  promises  of  him- 
self and  his  party.  Rut  the  AUIricb  ma- 
jority   from    day    to    day    were   loading 
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down  the  bill  with  provisions  at  variance 
with  those  views  and  promises.  It  was 
said  that  he  beheved  tiie  desired  down- 
ward revision  would  be  made  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  But  such  a  revision 
was  not  withm  the  range  ot  such  a  com- 
mittee's powers.  And  it  was  not  intend- 
ed that  the  committee  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  inclined  to  revise  down- 
ward. Everybody  knows  now  who  the 
members  are.  J  he  Republican  majority 
(which  is  to  do  the  work)  is  made  up 
almost  witiidut  exception  of  inveterate 
stand-patters.  lA-rtain  members  from 
the  House  have  been  selected  because  ol 
their  known  opposition  to  House  reduc- 
tions in  which  they  have  a  personal  in- 
terest. How  can  any  one.  knowing  what 
House  and  Senate  have  done,  what  the 
powers  of  a  conference  committee  are, 
and  what  the  attitude  of  the  tiominating 
members  of  this  committee  has  been 
thruout  the  discussion,  e.xpect  that  the 
committee  will  agree  upon  a  bill  "better 
than  the  House  bill"?  The  result  of  the 
committee's  labors  may  be  a  slight  im- 
provement upon  the  Senate  bill,  but  it 
will  be  a  measure  worse  than  the  one 
which  the  House  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Now,  there  is  a  perceptible  sentiment 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  all  the  revision  downward  that 
the  House  bill  permits.  Representatives 
are  not  far  from  the  people,  and  many  of 
these  men  have  heard  from  their  constit- 
uents. Mr.  Taft  would  like,  of  course, 
to  have  laid  before  him  a  bill  that  he  can 
sign  without  breaking  any  promises.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
House  Republicans  to  be  assured  in  some 
way  that  he  still  prefers  revision  down- 
ward, or  at  least  is  opposed  to  revision 
ujnvard.  The  President  knows  that  if 
he  should  sign  such  a  bill  as  the  Repub- 
lican conferees  desire  to  make,  he  would 
inevitably  suffer  in  public  estimation.  He 
knows  also  that  his  party  would  he  afFect- 
vc\  injuriously,  altho  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  and  consistent  Democratic  party 
the  injury  would  not  be  mortal.  For  his 
"wn  sake  and  for  the  good  of  his  party. 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
he  should  strive  in  .ill  honorable  and  per- 
mitted ways  to  improve  tlic  projected 
revision.  At  this  late  dav.  however,  but 
little  improvement  can  be  made  even  bv 
the  exertion  of  his  pfnverfnl  inHuence. 


Our  Alleged  Contribution  to 

Civilization 

The  other  day  an  interesting  com- 
mencement address  was  delivered  at  the 
I'nivcrsity  of  Wisconsin  by  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Joa- 
(|uim  Nabuco.  The  theme  was,  "The 
.Share  of  America  in  Civilization,"  and 
we  dare  say  that  most  readers  who  saw 
it  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  felt  a  cer- 
tain half-idle  curiosity,  perhajis  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  concerninii  the 
ideas  that  an  intelligent  observer  from 
the  southern  .American  continent  miijht 
hold  on  this  subject.  We  profess  to  have 
ceased  to  care  what  Englishmen.  I'rench 
men  antl  ( icrmans  think  about  it.  Thev 
can't  mentally  grasp  us.  it  seems,  and.  of 
course,  they  are  too  set  in  their  (/  pnon 
notions  to  see  us  as  we  really  look.  Bui 
a  South  .American  is  different.  His  own 
civilization,  it  stands  to  reason,  is  not  yet 
"effete."  He  has  been  brought  up  under 
a  republican  form  c»f  government,  and, 
anyhow,  he  lives  west  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  He  might  just  happen  to  see  us 
from  an  angle  that  offered  a  fairly  ad- 
vantageous and  recognizable  view. 

The  possibility  is  strengthened  by  the 
bias  revealed  in  the  .Ambassador's  open- 
ing remark.  It  appears  that  once  in 
going  from  Europe  to  Brazil.  Mr.  Na- 
buco was  taken  by  surprise  to  hear  a  fel- 
low-passenger, the  late  distinguished 
traveler,  William  Giflford  Palgrave,  ask 
the  captain  of  the  ship  what  good  had 
come  from  the  discovery  of  America. 
hVir  his  part.  Mr.  Palgrave  could  not 
think  of  any  original  American  contribu- 
tion to  human  well-being  except  tobacco. 
We  need  not  raise  the  question  whether 
civilization  can  be  said  to  have  existed 
before  the  invention  of  cigars.  It  !•- 
enouuli  to  <Irop  the  reflection  that  Mr. 
Palgrave  r.\<,il.f|  In'^  I'liirllcctual  lim 
itations. 

Perhaps.  Innvever.  it  is  no  worse  to  be 
supercilious  and  circum.scribcd  than  it  !■» 
to    he    nndulv    serious,    expansive    and 
naive,  as.  it  must  be  acknowledged.  Pres 
idenl  V.\\o\  seems  to  have  been  when  he 
propounded   the   thesis    that,    over    and 
above  tobacco.  America  had    made    the 
following   five   contributions   to   civiliz;* 
tion.  namely:     "First,  and  principal,  tlu 
'•ubstitution  of  discussion  and  arbitration 
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for  war  as  the  means  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations  ;  second,  the  widest  re- 
ligious toleration;  third,  manhood  suf- 
frage; fourth,  the  demonstration  of  the 
fitness  of  a  great  variety  of  races  for  po- 
litical freedom;  fifth,  the  diffusion  of  ma- 
terial weli-bcing  among  the  population." 
When  we  remember  that  the  diffusion  of 
well-being  among  the  population  has  only 
just  been  attended  to  by  tiie  Senate,  and 
may  have  to  linger  in  conference;  that 
the  demonstration  of  the  fitness  of  a  great 
variety  of  races  for  political  freedom  re- 
mains incomplete  ;  that  manhood  suffrage 
was  invented,  by  hrenchmen,  instead  of 
by  Americans ;  that  religious  toleration 
began  in  the  Macedonian  empire  and  be- 
came JCuropean  under  the  imperial  rule 
of  Rome ;  and  that  the  first  prize  for  the 
substitution  of  arbitration  ft)r  war  has  not 
yet  been  awarded,  we  can  but  admire  the 
gracious  courtesy  and  the  diplomatic  Ian 
guage  of  the  lirazilian  Ambassador  when 
he  puts  his  only  comment  upon  President 
Kliot's  dissertation  into  the  remark: 

"I  do  not  tliiiik  all  the  points  claimed  as 
American  contiibiitions  by  President  I'lliot  will 
hear  in  history  the  mark- -'Made  in  America.'" 

What,  then,  if  anything,  have  we  con- 
tributcil  to  civilization — always  bearing 
in  mind,  of  course,  tobacco?  Mr.  Na- 
buco's  answer,  if  not  entirely  convincing, 
is  at  least  not  absurd.  It  reveals  a  bit  of 
real  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  is  worth 
thinking  about. 

In  his  view,  our  supreme  contribution 
to  civilization  has  been  our  creation  of  a 
iniique  population  and  national  type  by 
mixing  and  assimilating  all  nationalities 
so  far  that  they  speak  a  common  lan- 
guage, with  all  that  this  implies  of  unity 
of  thought  and  feeling.  This,  he  re- 
minds us,  has  never  been  done  before. 
P'or  while  the  Roman  Empire  combined 
many  nationalities  in  a  common  political 
system,  it  did  not  create  a  common  lan- 
guage. This  unique  population  has  been 
created  by  immigration,  and  that  means 
that  it  has  been  "formed  by  self-selec- 
tion." It  is  the  Ambassador's  opinion, 
moreover,  that  it  is  our  "ever-changing 
ethnical  composition"  that  keeps  up  our 
individuality. 

Next  to  the  assimilation  of  varied  eth- 
nic elements  in  a  new  national  type,  Am- 
bassador Nabuco  believes  that  om-  great 
contribution  to  civilization  is  a  distinctly 


American  kind  of  democracy.  No  one 
would  claim  that  America  invented 
deuKjcracy,  but  d<jubtless  it  ib  true  that 
American  life  and  conditions  have  un- 
parteil  new  vitality  to  the  democratic 
idea,  and  perhaps  have  contributed  some 
thing  of  an  experimental  sort  toward 
demonstrating  its  practicability.  Taking 
the  trouble  to  expose  Professor  Miin- 
sterburg's  curious  contention  that  Amer- 
ican  democracy  was  derived  from  eigh- 
teenth century  European  philosophy,  Mr. 
Nabuco  lays  emphasis  upon  tlie  well- 
known  circumstance  that  not  only  were 
h'rench  revolutionary  principles  taken 
from  .America,  but  that  also  the  mind  of 
Jean  Jaccpies  Rousseau  was  deeply 
stamped  with  New  World  impressions. 

Without  formally  including  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  amcjiig  America's  contribu- 
tions to  civilization,  Mr.  Nabuco  inci- 
dentally sjjeaks  of  it  as  such.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  has  been  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I 'poll  these  interesting  views  of  a 
keen-minded  and  gracious  observer  we 
can  make  no  further  comment  than  to 
ex])ress  the  hope  that  they  may  turn  out 
to  be  true.  We  think  that  Mr.  Nabuco 
has  come  a  little  nearer  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  us  than  most  of  our  visitors 
ha\e  done.  And  yet.  in  view  of  all  the 
things  that  haven't  yet  happened,  we  are 
disposed  to  state  our  own  predictions  in 
the  catitious  language  of  a  certain  saga- 
cious Roman  citi/en :  "It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be." 

The   President's  Straw   Hat 

The  dignitaries  gathered  for  the 
("hamplain  festival  clad  in  black  suits 
and  tall  silk  hats,  such  as  express  dignity 
and  provoke  comedy.  They  sweltered 
and  were  uncomfortable,  and  looked 
miserable.  President  Taft  wore  a  cut- 
away coat  and  a  straw  hat.  The  next 
day  the  fashion  had  changed  Dignity 
remained,  with  genuineness,  but  the 
show  of  dignity  had  passed  away  ;  the 
visiting  statesmen  had  recovered  their 
straw  hats  and  gray  suits,  and  there  was 
ease  and  comfort.  That  was  reasonable  : 
that  was  sensible.  T!>c  example  «^f  the 
President  acconii^lished  it. 

Hut  there  were  onl\  President  and 
Governors  and  Senators  and  such  com- 
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inon    folk   at   this  celebration.      I  or  two 
or  three  weeks  before,  at  a  hundred  col- 
leges and  universities,  some  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  presidents  and  professors  and 
graduating    students    surrendered    their 
native  simplicity  and  tagged  and  togged 
themselves  in  unusual  accoutrements  to 
make  it  evident  to  an  admiring  or  doubt- 
ful  world  that  they   were  distinguished, 
or  at  least  might  be  distinguishable  as 
scholars.     As   if   their   broadcloth  coats 
were   not   warm   enough,   they    swathed 
themselves  in  folded  lengths  of  black  silk 
and  velvet,  and  topped  their  heads  with 
odd  square  black  boxes,   from  the  side 
of  which  dangled  and  swung  a  goodly 
tassel,  all  of  which  declared,  if  it  could 
not  prove,  the  wearers  to  be  paramount 
possessors  and  dispensers  of  knowledge. 
And  as  if  the  assumption  of  these  cum 
bersome  habiliments  were  not  protection 
enough    against    the    midsummer's    sun, 
they  invited  dozens  of  other  men,  whose 
custom  of  liberty  had  escaped  these  in- 
commodious  garnishments,   to   join    for 
the  nonce  in  their  display,  to  accept  fresh 
literary  fardels,  assume  thru  the  tedious 
hours  of   the  commencement  stage  the 
same    toggery   of   academic    distinction, 
and   receive   added   burden   of   drapery. 
The  candidate  rises ;  he  listens  to  the  re- 
cital of  his  merits;  the  college  president 
hands  an  apparitor  a  marvelous  contri- 
vance called  a  hood ;  he  walks  behind  the 
amused  candidate  and  swings  over  his 
head    (it  catches  in  his  chin)   the  wide 
band  that  holds  the  thing  on  his  shoul 
ders.  and  a  great,  wide  pocket  lined  w  ith 
brilliant   colored   silk  open   in   gorgeous 
grandeur    on    his    back — more    clothes, 
more  weight,  more  show,  more  glory  of 
sapphire,  saffron  and  roseate  robes   for 
conscious  and  blazoned  worth. 

Docs  the  tailor  make  the  man?  (  )li, 
no!  Me  displays  the  man.  The  modest 
scholar  has  no  love  for  it  all.  But  he  is 
a  patii-nt  beast  and  carries  the  burden 
put  Jipon  him.  He  endures  and  su(Ter>N 
in  silence,  like  the  henpecked  benedict  : 

"I  I  IT  care  shall  be 
Vu  comb  your  iiotldU-  with  a  three-legged  stool. 
To  paint  your  face  and  use  you  like  a  fool." 

Why  will  they  stand  it?  Cannot  the 
shrew  be  tamed  ?  To  our  sense  the  f mic- 
tion at  Plattsburg  was  more  decent  and 
dignified.  Tt  was  not  ridiculous.  Give 
us  more  Presidents  like  Mr.  Taft. 


iMediumistic  Revelations 

i;i  K.\.\kL»  Sh.aw  advocates  having  for- 
tune-telling made  a  compulsory  study  in 
all  the  public  schools,  for  the  reason  that 
it  teaches  the  essential  similarity  of 
human  nature,  'i'here  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  novel  proposal.  Fortune- 
telluig  is  an  easy  art  and  a  profitable 
profession.  How  easy  and  how  profit- 
able we  can  see  at  any  summer  resort  by 
noticing  the  number  and  mental  caliber 
of  the  astrologists,  palmists  and  medi- 
ums who  occupy  the  long  lines  of  booths. 
It  is  obvious  that  not  all  of  these  can 
have  had  the  advantage  of  gypsy  blood, 
of  being  born  with  a  veil,  or  of  being  the 
seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son.  They  have 
not  all  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
supernatural  powers.  They  have  ac- 
([uired  their  skill  in  the  same  way  and 
with  as  little  ditihculty  as  the  man  who 
blows  glass  or  the  woman  who  plays 
catch  with  butcher  knives  in  the  tent 
next  door.  Yet  for  a  dollar  or  two  (or 
fifty  cents  if  the  crowd  is  slim)  they  will 
analyze  your  character,  reveal  your 
secret  ambitions,  recall  to  your  mind  for- 
gotten incidents,  and  tell  more  of  yc^ur 
habits  than  you  are  willing  your  friends 
should  overhear.  This  is  always  start- 
ling and  uncannily  impressive,  even 
when  awkwardly  dtme,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  it  by  any  known  natural 
laws. 

The  reason  why  it  cannot  be  explained 
is.  in  our  opinion,  because  there  is  noth- 
ing to  exi)lain.  Why  is  it.  to  pass  on  to 
the  next  lx)oth,  that  a  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  shoot  takes  the  target  ritle 
that  his  friends  thrust  into  his  hand,  puts 
it  to  his  shoulder,  shuts  both  eyes  and 
liit^  the  bull's-eye.  thus  beating  the  record 
'■l'  tlu'  best  marksman  in  the  party?  Why 
is  it  that  in  the  crowd  of  lo.ooo  people 
you  meet  the  classmate  whom  you  were 
just  thinking  about  but  had  not  seen  for 
\ears?  Wliy  is  it  that  you  put  your 
hand  by  chance  on  a  volume  in  the  box 
in  front  of  a  l)ook  stall  and,  opening  it. 
lind  the  quotation  that  you  tried  to  run 
down  all  last  week  ?  Why  ask  why  ?  No 
explanation  is  needed.  The  chances  may 
be  a  million  to  one  against  any  of  these 
things  happening,  but  they  happened, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  bullet 
when  it  left  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  had 
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to  strike  somevvlic'ic,  and  tlic  chances  of 
llic  bull's-eye  fur  being  hit  were  just  as 
good  as  any  other  spot  of  equal  area  in 
iront  of  the  embarrassed  marksman. 
That  is,  the  law  of  probabilities  gives  us 
no  help  whatever  in  regard  to  single 
occurrences,  and  their  evidential  value 
accordingly  is  nil. 

Not  far  from  a  fortune-teller's  booth 
there  is  usually  to  be  found  a  man  with 
a  scale  who  offers  to  guess  your  weight 
for'  a  nickel,  '"no  pay  if  1  don't  come 
within  three  pounds."  He  hits  it  often 
enough  to  make  a  living.  A  few  years 
ago  rain-makers  were  common  in  the 
arid  West.  The  wizard  would  come  into 
a  community  and  offer  to  bring  rain  in 
till  (lays  for  $5,000.  This  was  a  bargain 
price  for  water,  and  the  peojjle  sub- 
scribed readily  until  it  happened  to  occur 
to  them  that  the  rain-maker  was  simply 
making  a  bet  with  a  community  on  its 
laiiiing  within  ten  days  without  putting 
up  any  stake  himself.  Jf  the  rain  came 
he  got  the  $5,000.  If  it  did  not  he  had 
lost  nothing  except  in  time  and  reputa- 
tion, neither  of  which  was  of  much  value. 

The  revelations  of  Mrs.  Piper,  which 
so  impress  Dr.  Hyslop  and  Professor 
James,  seem  to  us  no  more  to  require 
explanation  than  the  successes  of  the 
rain-maker,  the  weight-guesser  or  the 
tent  fortune-teller.  The  physical  mani- 
festations of  Eusapio  Paladino,  which 
convince  Professors  Lombroso  and 
l^chiaparelli  are  no  more  inexplicable 
than  the  marvels  of  any  conjurer.  We 
have  known  a  school  girl  at  a  church 
fair,  whose  gypsy  finery  was  borrowed 
for  the  occasion,  and  who  had  never  held 
a  ])alm  in  her  hand  before,  at  least  for 
such  a  purpose,  to  make  as  marvelous 
hits  in  reading  the  minds  of  her  un- 
known clients  as  any  that  we  have  read 
of  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  The  most  startling 
and  inexplicable  cabinet  and  materializa- 
tion work  we  have  ever  witnessed  was 
done  by  a  patent  medicine  man  in  broad 
daylight  on  the  street  corner. 

Mrs.  Piper  talks  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense and  says  many  things  that  are  not 
so.  Everybody  admits  that.  What  credit 
shall  we  give  her  when  she  says  some- 
thing that  is  so?  Eusapio  Paladino 
cheats  sometimes.  Everybody  admits 
that.     The   question   is   whether   she   is 


cheating  when  she  does  the  same  thing 
at  times  when  she  cannot  be  caught  at  it. 
Now,  the  claims  of  the  weight-guesser 
in  the  pleasure  park  could  be  put  to  a 
scientific  test  if  it  were  worth  while. 
Knowing  what  he  is  going  to  do,  precau- 
tions could  be  taken  in  advance  to  insure 
that  he  did  not  cheat  by  kee])ing  his  hand 
on  the  scale  beam,  etc.,  and  a  long  series 
of  his  guesses  compared  with  the  veri- 
fied weights  of  the  persons  experimented 
u])on  would  tell  whether  he  had  any 
superhuman  power  or  unusual  skill  at 
estimating  the  weight  of  human  live 
stock  on  the  foot.  The  reason  why  we 
could  test  his  methods  and  powers  is  be- 
cause a  definite  (juestion  is  put  to  him, 
u  hich  he  never  evades  or  refuses  to  an- 
swer. If  you  ask  him,  "How  much  do  1 
weigh?"  and  he  says  "165  pounds," 
which  is  exactly  right,  it  does  not  prove 
him  to  be  a  mind  reader  or  rapid  calcu- 
lator, because  that  number  is  as  easily  hit 
upon  as  any  other  number,  but  since  the 
chance  that  an  unskilled  guesser  would 
hit  upon  that  number  is  only  alxnU  one 
in  twenty,  his  accuracy  is  startling  and 
might  lead  you  to  invest  further  nickels 
in  testing  his  ability  on  the  others  in  your 
l)arty,  and  by  a  sufficient  number  of  tests 
you  could  find  out  exactly  how  much 
better  he  was  at  guessing  than  the  ordi- 
nary man.  But  if,  when  you  ask  him 
"How  much  do  1  weigh?"  he  answers, 
"You  had  a  little  sister  named  Mary,  of 
a  lovable  disposition,  who  died  young  of 
measles,"  which  is  quite  true,  the  reply  is 
even  more  startling,  but  does  not  indi- 
cate supernormal  powers  as  much  as  if 
he  had  said,  "165  pounds."  Even  if  you 
should  find  out  how  many  men  on  the 
average  had  lovable  little  sisters  named 
Mary  who  died  of  measles,  and  should 
determine  that  he  had  only  one  chance  in 
a  million  of  hitting  upon  such  an  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  you,  it  would 
prove  nothing,  because  the  law  of  proba- 
bilities has  no  application  to  a  single 
event  or  to  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  events 
of  different  kinds.  That  is.  you  can  al- 
ways hit  some  particular  spot,  however 
small,  with  a  target  rifle,  if  you  do  not 
have  to  tell  in  advance  which  particular 
spot  you  intend  to  hit.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
form marvels  if  you  do  not  tell  the  audi- 
ence what  marvel  you  are  going  to  per- 
form.    It  is  easy  to  answer  hard  ques- 
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iioiis  11  you  are  allowed  lo  give  the  an- 
swers and  let  oilier  people  think  up  the 
(juestions  to  hi  them  afterward.  Any 
bclioolboy  could  pass  an  examination 
under  ihal  sysU-iii. 

Now,  mtrdiuiii^  in  general,  and  Mrs. 
Piper  is  no  exception,  dodge  simple  and 
direct  questions,  and  instead  proticr 
more  or  less  vague  information  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  often  entirely  foreign  to  the 
matter  or  person  inquired  about.  The 
information  so  pruUered  may  be  quite 
correct,  but  even  then  it  gives  little  indi- 
cation and  no  proof  whatever  of  the  pos- 
session of  supernormal  powers.  Mate- 
rialization mediums  in  general,  and  in- 
cluding Eusapio,  act  like  conjurers  in 
that  they  do  the  unexpected.  When  the 
])eople  in  a  seance  room  are  expecting  the 
table  to  rise  the  guitar  in  the  cabinet 
plays,  and  when  they  are  expecting  mu- 
sic, they  get  their  noses  tweaked. 

The  reason  why  Moses  was  not  able  to 
.soften  Pharaoh's  heart  was  because  the 
miracles  he  performed  to  substantiate  his 
divine  commission  could  be  done  as  well 
by  the  magicians  in  Pharaoh's  own  em- 
])Ioy.  The  reason  why  the  reports  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  fail  to 
convince  the  general  public  is  because 
the  things  that  the  visitors  from  spirit 
land  say  and  do  are  the  same  as  ordinary 
fortune-tellers  and  conjurers  are  able  to 
say  and  do  under  similar  circumstances. 

Since  fortune-telling  is  not  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  try  it  for  yourself  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Ask 
your  friends  to  bring  you  their  most 
remarkable  letters  in  sealed  envelopes. 
Arrange  your  seance  accessories  as  ef- 
fectively as  you  can  to  impress  them  and 
yourself — lights,  music,  furnishings,  cos- 
tumes, ceremonial  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Put  the  letter  to  your  forehead  and  just 
talk.  Talk  as  if  you  were  shooting  at  a 
burglar  in  the  dark,  wildly  and  rapidly. 
If  you  are  ingenious  and  fluent  you  will 
make  some  surprising  hits.  In  a  short 
time,  with  ordinary  luck  and  encourage- 
ment, you  are  likely  to  become  convinced 
that  you  are  about  as  good  at  it  as  any 
medium  or  mind  reader.  Next,  you  will 
deduce  the  complemcntal  proposition 
that  no  medium  oi  mind  reader  has  anv 
more  supernormal  powers  than  you  have. 
Then  you  can  drop  the  business  and  go 
at  something  more  profitable. 


The   Arje  of  Aviation 

We  have  previously  discussed  the  ef- 
fect of  general  aerial  ravigation  on  our 
tariff  system.  An  article  in  The  Jiitci- 
natiuHoi  extends  the  discussion  along 
\arious  lines.  The  subject  is  opened  for 
general  treatment  by  the  proposal  for  an 
international  commission  between  I'Vaiue 
;ind  Germany  to  lay  down  the  rules  of 
ihe  air.  Already  serious  disagreements 
have  arisen  between  the  two  countries, 
in  part  from  fear  of  the  spying  of  forti- 
rications,  and  in  part  from  the  heavy  tar- 
iff duty  levied  in  France  on  German  air- 
ships that  have  landed  across  the  border. 

A  French  writer.  Professor  Richer, 
has  in  a  volume  studied  the  effect  of 
aerial  navigation  on  customs  imposts. 
He  holds  it  as  certain  that  there  will  be 
no  way  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  light 
and  costly  objects.  A  prohibition  for 
aeroplanes  to  cross  the  frontier  would  be 
futile,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
tect them  on  a  dark  night ;  and  it  would 
not  be  necessary  that  they  should  laml. 
as  a  bale  of  silks  could  be  dropt  at  a  des 
ignated  place  where  it  would  be  taken 
by  a  confederate  far  away  from  custom 
houses.  This  practice,  not  easily  pre- 
vented, will  tend  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade.  It  will  help  President 
Taft's  urgency  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  allowing  an  income  tax. 

The  proposal  of  the  last  Hague  Con- 
ference to  forbid  the  dropping  of  ex- 
plosives from  balloons,  etc.,  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  accepted  by  all  the  states. 
In  the  case  of  a  life  and  death  conflict 
between  two  nations  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  refrain  from  any 
means  in  their  power.  To  enforce  a 
prohibition  would  be  infinitely  difficult, 
in  cai«e  the  guarding  against  explosivis 
dropped  from  aeroplanes  becomes  neces- 
sary all  fortresses  and  warships  will  have 
to  be  protected  from  above  as  well  as  on 
the  sides,  and  this  will  involve  a  very 
difticult  problem.  The  danger  will  be 
vastly  increased  to  cities;  for  on  any 
dark  night  a  fleet  of  airships  might  fly 
a  hundred  miles  across  the  border  un- 
perceived.  and  suddenly  throw  inflamma- 
bles, phosphorus  and  petroleum  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  with  immense  destruc- 
tion to  property,  and  to  the  lives  of  non- 
combatant  women  and  children.     In  case 
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of  i\  war  bclucc'ii  any  of  the  luiropcan 
nations  not  a  mile  of  their  territory 
would  be  free  from  the  danger  of  in- 
vasion; for,  as  the  writer  in  The  Intcr- 
iialiuiial  says,  "For  airshii)s  that  can 
mount  unperceived  on  dark  nights  to  any 
altitude  there  are  no  frontiers,  no  bar- 
I  iers  or  lines  of  defense." 

What,  then,  will  he  the  elt'ect  of  the 
use  ol  airships  on  the  maintenanee  f)f  the 
military  system  of  states?  When  war 
hrcomes  so  dangerous  to  those  that  take 
part  in  it,  there  will  be  increased  unwil- 
lingness to  engage  in  war.  \t  must  also 
he  considered  that  aeroplanes  are  chea|). 
A  small  nation  can  afford  no  adequate 
navy,  but  it  can  on  short  notice  eipiip  a 
ihousand  airships.  This  tends  to  ecpial- 
i/e  the  smaller  with  the  larger  powers. 
The  claim  of  .Seiior  P.arbosa,  the  Brazil- 
ian representative  at  the  last  conference 
at  The  I  faguc,  for  e(pialit\  in  interna- 
lional  courts  thus  is  strengthened.  'Hie 
strong  |)o\\ers  will  be  slow  to  declare  war 
even  against  a  weak  power,  when  the  lat- 
ter can  do  it  infinite  harm.  The  age  of 
aviation  may  thus  he  the  age  of  ]ieacc. 

Apart  from  these  political  and  interna- 
tional considerations  there  are  those  of 
a  more  social  and  personal  nature  that 
deserve  consideration.  The  trolley  has 
been  many  times  extolled  as  the  means 
by  which  the  city  is  moved  out  into  the 
country,  and  country  life  becomes  pos- 
sible to  millions  of  those  whose  day's 
i)usiness  is  in  the  city.  But  what  the 
railroad  and  the  trolley  do  the  airship 
may  do  still  better.  A  man  may  own 
one.  as  he  now  owns  his  bic\cle;  or 
regulai'  relays  of  aeroplanes  may  take 
the  bus\  workman  or  clerk  every  morn- 
ing and  evenmg  to  and  from  his  healthy 
dwelling  far  away  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  the  airship  will  greatly 
facilitate  travel.  Families  will  take  jour- 
neys in  their  own  vehicles  to  foreign 
lands  or  to  distant  parts  of  their  own 
Country.  Already  the  balloon  is  being 
presl  into  service  for  the  exploration  of 
the  North  Pole,  but  there  are  other  por- 
tions nf  the  globe  that  will  be  best 
reached  in  this  way,  such  as  niomitains, 
toresls  and  deserts,  lor  research  or  as 
l)(^llth  resorts,  (piitc  inaccessible  al  pres 
cut. 

The  workl  has  always  prayed  lor  the 
wings  of  a  dove  to  lly  away  antl  be  at 
rest.     Accordingly   it   invented   all   sorts 


of  winged  gods,  angels  and  spirits  that 
could  move  freely  thru  the  air.  An  old 
Persian  story  tells  of  the  wicked  king 
who  made  him  a  carpet  on  which  he  sat, 
and  he  attached  to  its  four  corners  four 
mighty  eagles  and  placed  before  them 
meat  just  out  of  their  reach,  so  that  they 
would  fly  away  after  it.  A  vastly  older 
Babxlonian  story  has  come  down  to  us. 
in  art  as  well  as  in  mythologic  tale,  of 
Ktana,  the  strong  one.  who  mounted  on 
the  back  of  a  monstrous  eagle,  like  the 
roc  of  the  Arabian  tales,  and  flew  up 
and  up,  until  the  oceans  looked  like  ]iu(\ 
dies,  and  he  reached  the  successive  heav 
ens  of  the  gods.  We  do  it  in  a  difTerent 
wav  from  all  these,  anrl  from  the  im 
lucky  Icarus  of  the  waxen  wings  that 
melted  too  near  the  sun.  The  new  inven 
tion  will  adfl  much  to  humanity,  but  will 
cost  a  multitude  of  lives  lost  like  that  of 
the  son  of  Drcdahis.  who 

"Essayed  the  empty  air 

Witli  wings  not  given  to  men  — 

No  task  is  too  hard  for  mortals. 
In  our  folly  we  assail  lieaven  itself. 

And  onr  sacrilege  forhids 

Angry  Jove  to  lay  aside  his  bolts." 

More  truly  than  when  Horace  saicl  il  : 
"Nil  wortalibus  aidui  est," 
hut  in  every  new  conquest  of  the  ele- 
ments we  see  a  proof  that  the  God  of  na- 
ture is  our  beneficent  friend  and  we  dis- 
cover no  sign  of  the  jealousv  of  Jove. 

J« 

An  Invitation  Accepted 

ICrcTiT  weeks  ago  we  sent  to  our  en 
tire  list  of  subscribers  an  announcement 
of  the  prospective  increase  in  our  sub 
scription  price,  with  an  invitation  to  them 
to  send  us  their  five-year  renewals  at  the 
old  price.  They  will  like  to  learn  the 
result,  and  we  are  glad  to  tell  them,  for 
it  greatly  pleases  us. 

An  outsider  well  versed  in  magazine 
'fifFairs  predicted  a  failure,  and  stated 
that  we  would  he  fortunate  if  one  per 
cent,  responded  favorably.  He  argue  1 
that  people  take  too  r-'nny  magazine^ 
nowadays  to  concctitrale  their  interest  on 
anv  one.  and  that  nobody  had  faith 
enough  in  .^nv  magazine  to  subscribe  for 
five  years  in  advance.  We  believed,  how 
ever,  in  the  lovalty  of  our  friends  and 
the  letters  were  mailed. 

The  first  week  we  received  one  an- 
swer, from  a  man  whose  name  will  a1- 
wa\s   be    remembered    in    our  office.      A 
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l)oor  start  made  a  good  ending,  for  the 
second  week  we  received  413  replies  and 
thereafter  at  a  continually  increasing  rate 
until  over  12  per  cent,  of  our  entire  list 
had  accepted  the  five-year  offer.  With 
the  renewals  we  received  many  cordial 
letters,  which  we  wish  we  had  the  space 
to  prmt.  The  experience  proved  that 
our  subscribers  believe  in  the  work  we 
are  doing  and  are  prepared  to  lend  us 
their  support. 

\Vt  realize  that  we  do  not  appear  in 
a  coat  of  many  colors,  and  that  we  do 
not  print  stories  and  pictures  merely  to 
amuse.  Our  magazine  will  never  be  a 
popular  million-a-week  journal  of  the 
hour.  We  have  other  purposes  than  to 
coin  hasty  money,  and  are  devoting  our 
attention  to  prolDlems  on  which  we  feel 
there  is  the  need  for  strong  and  fearless 
expression.  To  realize  by  conclusive 
evidence  that  we  have  the  support  of  our 
subscribers  is  a  great  incentive  and  a 
source  of  peculiar  satisfaction. 

The  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation of  the  General 
Education  Board  has 
received  an  additional  grant  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  now  amounts  to 
the  immense  sum  of  $53,000,000.  The 
income,  which  will  reach  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  a  year,  is  distributed,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  of  the  trustees, 
to  colleges  and  universities,  according  to 
their  special  needs,  and  in  smaller  part 
to  institutions  of  a  lower  grade.  Usu- 
ally the  grant  is  conditioned  on  two  or 
three  times  the  sum  being  raised  {row 
other  sources.  This  puts  a  fearful  strain 
sometimes  on  the  president  and  friends 
of  the  college,  but  it  is  well  that  institu- 
tions should  rest  on  the  good  will  of  the 
public  and  not  lie  down  on  an  easy  bene- 
factor. Doubtless  the  rule  is.  .\sk.  if  ye 
will  receive;  but  also  the  rule  api)lics  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Board,  Seek  if  ye  will 
find  where  the  need  is  greatest  and  the 
most  good  can  be  done.  Some  of  the 
institutions  that  have  received  aid  are  in 
the  limelight  and  have  many  friends. 
Such  are  Harvard.  Yale  and  Princeton. 
Others  are  the  smaller  and  yiMuiger 
promising  colleges  in  the  West  and 
South.  Particular  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  institutions  of  the  highest 
scholarly  rank  and  amliition  that  are  de- 


voted to  a  class  that  has  few  wealthy 
members,  and  might  find  it  impossible  to 
raise  three  or  even  two  dollars  for  one 
given.  We  would  also  ask  attention  to 
American  institutions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  in  the  renovation  of  society 
are  doing  vastly  more,  with  the  smallest 
means,  than  any  corresponding  schools 
can  do  in  this  country.  We  give  Mr. 
Rockefeller  credit  for  the  desire  to  make 
his  enormous  wealth  useful  to  the  world. 
He  has  done  well  to  put  so  much  of  it 
into  the  control  of  a  strong  board,  who 
can  decide  better  than  he  can  what  insti- 
tutions are  worthy.  We  have  no  fear 
they  will  make  mistakes  in  their  selec- 
tions ;  only  that  equally  worthy  or  even 
more  worthy  will  be  overlooked.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  his 
own  personal  gift  to  certain  mission  col- 
leges in  foreign  lands,  a  clamor  con- 
demned the  gift  as  "tainted  money." 
Even  fastidious  consciences  will  hardly 
object  to  receiving  money  that  no  longer 
l>elongs  to  him.  and  that  does  not  bear 
his  name.  It  is  peculiar  to  him  that  he 
perpetuates  his  name  nowhere.  Gifts 
made  by  this  Board  are  absorbed  with 
other  gifts  in  general  funds;  and  the 
Education  Board  itself  is  allowed  finally 
to  distribute  its  millions  and  dissolve  and 
leave  no  name  behind.  But  it  will  leave 
behind  a  train  of  influence  that  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  blessing  to  this  and,  we 
hope,  other  countries. 


British 
Millionaires 


In  England  it  is  the  big  mil- 
lionaires who  are  joined  to 
defeat,  if  money  can  do  it. 
the  budget  presented  by  Mr.  Llcnd- 
("leorge,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
House  of  Lords  will  reject,  against  all 
precedent.  This  will  mean  aj^peal  to  the 
country,  or  might  l)e  expected  to.  There 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  rich  men  in 
London  to  protest  against  the  budget. 
;.nd  there  were  Lord  Rothschild.  Lord 
.\vebury.  banker  and  scholar.  Sir  Felix 
.*^ohuster.  and  others  of  sitnilar  wealth 
There  is  a  sort  of  resentment  in  the  crit- 
icism which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  makes  of 
the  attitude  of  Lord  Rothschild.  He  re- 
fuses to  bow  down  in  deference  to  hi- 
lordship's  wealth.     He  says  : 

"Really  in  all  these  things  we  are  havinR  too 
much  I^rd  Rothschild.  1  should  like  to  know 
is  Lord  Rothschild  the  dictator  of  this  country? 
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Who  Is 
Father  Fonck? 


Arc  wc  lu  'have  all  ways  of  social  and  financial 
rclorni  blcjckcd  simply  by  a  notice  buard,  'No 
Thoiofarc.  Jiy  order,  Nathaniel  Rothschild'  ? 
There  are  countries  where  they  have  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  they  are  not  going  to  have 
their  policy  dictated  merely  by  great  linanciers, 
and  if  this  goes  on  this  country  will  join  the 
rest  of  them." 

Possibly  he  referred  to  this  country.  Ii 
is  precisely  the  same  interests  that  in 
Great  Britain  declare  it  rubbery  to  im- 
pose death  duties  and  to  tax  increments 
of  land  value  in  case  of  sale  which  in 
this  coimtry  are  opposing  corresponding^ 
lej^islalion  urged  by  two  Presidents. 
Money  talks — and  smells  when  it  talks 
in  this  way. 

The  new  Pontifical  Bibli- 
cal   Institute   established 
at    Rome    by    the    Holy 
I'ather  will  have  as  its  president  Pather 
Leopold  Ponck,  of  the  Jesuit  order.   This 
Institute,   or   university,   is    intended    to 
show  the  devotion  of  the  Church  to  bib- 
lical studies,  as  against  the  perversities 
of  modernistic  criticism.     Pather  Ponck 
is  praised  as  a  profound  biblical  and  Ori- 
ental scholar.    The  record  given — for  he 
is  not  much  known  to  the  outside  world 
of  scholars — says  that   he   was  born   in 
1865,  '^"^  so  is  quite  a  young  man.   Prom 
the  age  of  eighteen   till   twenty-tive   he 
studied  at  the  Gregorian   University  at 
Rome,  and  there   won   his   Ph.D.     He 
then   taught    for   two   years   in    a   boys' 
school    in    Westphalia.     At   the   age   of 
twenty-seven  he  entered  the  Jesuit  novi- 
tiate and  gave  himself  to  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  versions.     He  then  trav- 
eled in  the  East  and  followed  his  visit 
there  by  three  years  in  the  universities 
of  Berlin  and  Munich,  studying  Egyi)t- 
ology  and  Assyriology,  and  wrote  arti- 
cles   for    a    Bible   dictionary    and   other 
papers.     In  1901  he  was  made  Professor 
of     Oriental     Languages     and     Sacred 
■Archeology  in  the  PJnivcrsity  of  Inns- 
bruck.   His  publications,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  scientific  as  popular 
and  apologetic.     Such  are  his  "The  Ex- 
planation of  the  Gospel   Miracles"  and 
"The  Struggle  .Against  the  Truth  of  the 
Scripture."     We   have   looked   thru   the 
last  few  years  of  the  Oricntalische  Bibli- 
ographic,  and   apart   from  the   vohunes 
mentioned  his  name  docs  not  seem  to  he 
included  except  for  several  book  reviews. 


He  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  seen  red 
recognition  as  a  biblical  or  Oriental 
scholar.  One  wonders,  or,  rather,  dees 
not  wonder,  why  a  recognized  Catholic 
Oriental  scholar,  like  Lagrange,  was  not 
selected.  But  all  such  men  have  been 
attacked  and  are  under  suspicion.  Dr. 
h'onck  is  "safe,"  a  chief  merit. 


We  suppose  kings  can  l>e  millionaires 
in  their  own  right — such  is  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium.  But  this  implies  a 
constitutional  form  of  government,  or  in- 
herited wealth.  Just  how  to  consider  the 
$200,000,000  which  the  Sultan  Abdul 
I  lamid  is  said  to  have  fleposited  to  his 
name  in  foreign  banks  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  He  was  an  absolute  monarch  and 
claimed  the  right  as  such  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  taxes  squeezed  out  of  his 
subjects.  But  was  it  his,  or  does  it  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  nation  ?  The  present 
rulers  take  the  latter  view  and  arc  squeez- 
ing it  out  of  him,  and  hold  him  in  their 
hands  that  they  may  squeeze  the  better. 
He  is  said  to  have  large  deposits  in  this 
cotintry ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  bank  will 
honor  any  draft  not  made  by  him  as  de- 
positor. If  the  Turkish  Government 
iirings  suit  for  the  money  it  will  raise 
some  very  large  questions  of  the  author- 
ity and  rights  of  rulers. 

Gen.  Fred  D.  Grant  said  the  other  day : 

"The  army  by  all  means  nuRht  to  be  placed 
at  150,000.  Wc  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty 
more  regiments  of  regular  infantry  for  immedi- 
ate trainin.n  and  600  more  officers.  All  this  has 
been  pointed  out  to  Congress,  but  they  are  dc 
cidcdiy  slow  to  act." 

And  why  should  we  have  an  army  of 
150.000  men?  It  has  been  so  "pointed 
out  to  Congress."  it  is  true,  but  the  main 
reason  is  to  magnify  the  army.  That  is 
the  army  should  be  bigger  that  it  may  be 
greater,  not  a  conclusive  argument.  The 
army  is  not  an  end.  The  aim  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  expunge  the  army.  Wc  make 
no  objection  to  increasing  the  number  of 
students  at  West  Point  who  may  go  into 
civil  life  and  be  called  on  in  case  of  war. 
but  we  hope  for  reduction  and  not  in- 
crease of  the  army.  The  fifty  thon.sand 
added  to  fhe  army  would  be  so  many 
taken  from  productive  industry  and  to  be 
supported  by  increased  taxation. 
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The  leader  of  American  astronomers, 
mathematicians,  not  to  say  of  science 
generally,  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  died 
last  Sunday.  y\stronomy  is  peculiarly 
an  American  science,  and  Professor 
Newcomb  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  distinguished  astronomer 
in  the  world.  He  worked  to  the  last, 
finishing  his  reconstruction  of  the  theor\ 
of  "The  Motion  of  the  Moon"  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  which  he  knew 
was  imminent.  He  was  a  simple,  unaf- 
fected scholar,  and  was  more  than  a 
mathematician,  for  he  was  devoted  alsf> 
to  problems  of  philosophy,  and  The 
iNDiiPENPENT  lias  bccn  enriched  by  a 
scries  of  articles  by  him  along  these  lines. 
.< 

In  spite  of  the  veneer  of  Western  civ- 
ilization which  Japan  has  acquired,  the 
people  have  not  altogether  freed  them- 
selves from"  their  former  barbarous  cus- 
toms and  primitive  ideals  of  morality. 
For  example.  Dr.  Sako.  the  former 
president  of  the  Japanese  Sugar  Trust, 
has  committed  hara-kiri  merely  because 
the  company  tmder  his  management  has 
been  convicted  of  fraud  and  graft.  We 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Japanese 
to  the  fact  tliat  our  Sugar  Trust  has  been 
foimd  guilty  of  much  more  culpable 
practices  and  yet  none  of  its  officers  has 
lost  his  courage,  his  self-respect  or  his 
standing  in  the  conmiunity. 

The  advantage  which  France  lias  over 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  large  nnmber  of 
small  landholders,  who  are.  as  in  anv 
coimtry.  the  best  part  of  the  people.  Tt  is 
an  advantage  of  the  new  British  budget 
that  it  puts  such  burdens  on  large  estates 
that  the  owners  will  be  inclined  to  part 
with  them.  .An  Irish  peer.  Lord  Darti 
Icy.  has  advertised  an  entire  town  owned 
by  him  in  County  Meath  for  sale,  be- 
cause, he  says,  the  new  budget  will  wijic 
out  the  profits  of  agriculture.  This  is  one 
nf  the  advantages  hriped  for.  That  w.'i 
the  infention. 

Bishop  McFaul  repeats  his  attacks  on 
all  State  and  tion-CathnJir  colleges  and 
school';.  The  Catholic  Chtirch.  he  says. 
has  saved  ibo  Bible     ^^^^  did  not  kiMu 


it  had  been  in  danger  of  being  lost.  He 
declared  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  at 
war  with  so-called  science  as  it  exists  in 
American  colleges,  and  that  the  Church 
would  have  been  led  a  merry  gait  if  it 
had  attempted  to  keep  step  with  the  state- 
ments of  science  and  evolution.  If  it 
does  not  follow  the  conclu.sions  of  sci- 
ence and  evolution  it  will  be  led  a  sad 
gait;  but  it  will  follow  discreetly,  if 
somewhat  laggingly.  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  Galileo. 

Will  the  leaders  of  Tfii-:  I  nukckndkn  r 
excuse  us  from  repeating  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  the  history  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  John  Calvin  ?  Tt  is  in  all  the 
encyclopedias,  and  the  Church  and  the 
world  both  gave  him  honor,  and  Ix^th 
hold  no  further  interest  in  the  "five 
points"  which  split  Protestairtism.  What 
were  they?  Who  remembers ?  But.  Ser- 
vetus  notwithstanding,  he  was  a  great 
and  good  man.  one  of  the  niolders  of  the 
\^orld. 

To  combat  the  ravages  of  the  gypsy  or 
browntail  moth.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 
Chief  Entomologist  of  the  .'\gricultural 
Department,  has  begun  the  importation 
of  parasite-bearing  caterpillars.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  parasites  will  undo 
the  damage  that  resulted  in  New  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  when  the  carcles< 
investigator  permitted  his  imported 
moths  to  escape. 

A  correspoiiilent  wants  us  to  comment 
on  the  policv  of  a  town  in  Texas  which 
will  not  allow  a  colored  per.son  to  retnain 
within  its  limits  over  night.  We  have 
heard  of  one  or  two  such  towns  in  North- 
ern States.  No  defense  can  be  made  for 
such  barbarity.  To  call  it  unchristian 
would  be  to  use  too  mild  a  word.  Sav- 
ages show  more  hospitality. 


Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Ntr.  <  arnr-ir 
have  each  given  awav  to  the  public  mm  h 
over  a  hundred  million  dollars  And  in 
each  case  the  distribution  has  been  well 
made,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
^(^oinc;    the   <:r<^->d   dono   during  their   life. 


^^ 

Insurance 

^^ 

h'ire  Waste  and    I'lm    i^otettiou 

I  iii.Ki'.  is  .soiiicllfinj^  viiy  tliiilliiig 
.'iIhhiI  fire  (igliliiig.  I'lviiy  one  i.s  excited 
wIkii  a  lire  engine  of  the  nKKkiii  type 
(lashes  down  the  street,  driver  strapped 
into  his  scat  and  bells  clanging.  The 
horses  seem  to  enter  wildly,  often  with 
something  api)roaching  frenzy,  into  their 
portion  of  the  task.  'JMie  cost  of  main- 
taining the  very  elaborate  fire  depart- 
ments that  now  exist  in  all  of  our  cities 
is  very  great,  but  it  has  been  held  that 
the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  when  a  fire 
engine  gets  into  action 
it  often  docs  magnifi- 
cent work.  If  the  fire 
loss  grows  into  figures 
that  are  at  once  tnclan 
c  h  o  1  y  and  appalling 
with  all  of  our  liri' 
lighting  e  q  u  i  p  ment, 
what  would  it  be  if  we 
had  only  the  bucket 
brigade  of  the  olden 
days?  According  to 
one  recent  authority, 
the  cost  of  fire  and  its  ^  modkkn  mkk 
accessories   is   now,   in  inc,    to  a   i 

round  numbers,  some- 
thing like  $600,000,000  per  year,  which 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  aimual 
buiUling  value  ])roduced.  I'-very  one 
ought  to  be  extra  careful  in  order  to 
ri'duce  this  frightful  fire  waste. 


Fr.iKS  and  mosquitoes  arc  by  no  means 
negligible  hazards.  A  IVooklyn  man 
having  been  bitten  by  a  mosquito  last 
month,  blood  ])oisoning  set  in  and  the  de- 
spised mos(|uito  might  have  bitten  the 
man  to  death.  As  the  Brooklyn  man 
happened  to  be  insured  he  got  $14  from 
his  accident  company  as  a  consolation 
prize.  Over  in  New  Jei'sey  the  other  day 
Scrgt.  Clinton  B.  Higgins  of  Trenton,  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard,  was 
shiHtling  with  his  team  on  a  rille  range. 
A  fly  bit  him,  but  he  was  so  interested  in 
scoring  that  he  neglected  to  brush  the  fly 
away,  (^nce  more  blood  poisoning  de- 
velo])ed   and   the    gallant   guardsman    is 


liable  to  lose  his  arm  thru  the  agency  of 
the  biting  fly.  Peace  hath  her  casual- 
ties no  less  renowned  than  war. 


K\-Sknatoi<  John  h.  Dkyuen,  presi- 
dent of  the  I'rudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  estimates  the  insur- 
able population  of  the  United  States  at 
55,000,000.  (Jut  of  tliis  great  number, 
however,  only  about  one  out  of  eleven 
lives  is  insured,  if  these  figures  were 
based  upon  '"adequate  insurance"  the  pro- 
portion of  the  unin- 
sured would  be  much 
larger.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  would 
seem  that  the  insur- 
ance agent  should  not 
be  led  into  thinking 
that  his  lield  is  narrow. 
Ihe  agent  who  thinks 
out  original  methods 
and  applies  them  in  the 
insurance  lield  works 
almost  without  compe- 
tition. 


■.XGINK    KliSl'ONI) 
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iNSUKANCIi      on      USC 

and  occupancy  will  be 
novel  to  many  of  our 
readers,  but  the  application  of  the  insur- 
ance principle  grows  and  the  form  of  in- 
surance to  which  attention  is  here  direct- 
ed is  in  considerable  and  growing  favor 
in  Chicago.  The  desirability  of  such 
protection  will  api)eal  strongly  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  of  use 
and  occu])ancy.  Recent  litigation  over 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  in  Chicago  has  directed 
p;irticular  attention  to  such  insurance. 

A  iMississiiM'i  institution  organized  to 
give  marriage  benefits  and  benefits  u])on 
the  birth  of  chiltlrcn.  in  addition  to  the 
more  ordinary  health  ami  death  benefits, 
has  been  refused  permission  by  Commis 
siituer  Henry  to  do  business  in  that  State. 
The  managers  were  negroes.  Societies 
of  a  similar  type,  most  of  which  were 
fraudulent,  were  common  in  Mississippi 
some  vears  ago.  and  it  was  to  prevent 
fraud  that  a  permit  was  refused. 
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A  Good  Crop  Report 

The  July  crop  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  issued  on  the  8th, 
was  highly  favorable,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  corn.  Our  largest  crop  of  corn 
heretofore  has  been  2,927,416,000  bush- 
els, in  1906.  But  there  is  fair  promise 
that  this  year's  crop  will  be  3,161,174,000 
bushels.  This  is  the  Produce  Exchange's 
estimate,  based  upon  the  department's 
figures  for  condition  and  acreage.  The 
area  of  the  corn  fields  this  year  is  laj.- 
006,000  acres,  against  101,788,000  in 
1908,  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  7 
per  cent.  The  growing  plants  are  in  fine 
form,  the  condition  percentage  for  July 
being  89.3,  against  82.8  one  year  ago,  and 
a  ten  years'  July  average  of  84.8.  A 
great  crop  of  corn  is  of  much  importance 
to  meat  and  dairy  interests,  and  is  re- 
garded with  satisfaction  by  railroad  com- 
panies. Winter  wheat's  condition  im- 
proved (from  80.7  to  82.4)  during  the 
month  preceding  harvest.  Therefore  the 
decrease  (due  to  winter  killing)  from 
last  year's  yield  will  be  only  28,000,000 
bushels.  Spring  wheat's  condition,  92.7, 
is  still  exceptionally  high,  for  the  ten 
years'  average  is  only  87,  but  there  has 
been  a  slight  decline  since  June  I.  The 
entire  crop  of  wheat  promises  to  be  with- 
in about  1,000,000  bushels  of  last  year's. 
Condition  percentages  for  oats,  barley, 
rye  and  potatoes  are  high  and  consider- 
ably above  the  ten  years'  average.  The 
crop  of  oats  will  probably  exceed  last 
year's  by  1 50,000,000  bushels,  or  by  near- 
ly 20  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  of  barley 
will  be  increased  by  10  per  cent,  Intli- 
cated  yields,  in  bushels,  arc  shown  below, 
with  the  crops  harvested  a  year  ago: 

1909.  1908. 

Corn    3.161. 174.000        2,66'-"  "      "I 

Winter  wheat 409,704,000  4,:  ^ 

Spring  wheat   ....    253,7g6.ooo  2.  > 

Wheat,  total   663.500.000  (v  .  ) 

Oats   962,933.000  807, 1 5(1.1100 

Barley    183,723,000  166,756.000 

Rye    31,928,000  31,851,000 

Total   5,003,084,000        4,339,018,000 

Secretary    Wilson's    estimate    of    the 
value  of  last  year's  farm  products  was 
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$7 > 7 78, 000,000.  C)wing  to  the  increase 
in  quantity  and  to  higher  prices,  the  total 
tHis  year  may  exceed  $8,000,000,000. 

General  confidence  and  the  progress 
toward  complete  recovery  from  depres- 
sion have  been  stimulated  by  this  report. 
In  connection  with  it  may  be  considered 
the  June  output  of  pig  iron,  which  was 
1,929,884  tons,  against  1,883.330  in  May. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the-  output 
was  11,000,000,  against  9,018,014  in  the 
preceding  six  months,  and  only  6,918,004 
in  the  first  half  of  1908.  The  furnaces 
are  producing  iron  now  at  the  rate  of 
24,000,000  tons  a  year,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  all  of  it,  at  rising 
prices. 

....  The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany announces  a  plan,  resembling  that 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  of  the  company  by  em- 
ployees, payment  to  be  made  by  instal- 
ments taken  from  wages.  For  this  proj- 
ect 12,500  shares  of  preferred  and  15.000 
shares  of  common  stock  have  been  set 
aside.  These  shares  are  offered  to  em- 
ployees at  prices  considerably  below  mar- 
ket quotations. 

. . .  .The  suggestion  that  a  Pan-.\meri- 
can  bank  be  established  in  New  York, 
with  agencies  in  Central  and  South 
America,  has  been  so  favorably  received 
by  capitalists  and  the  governments  con- 
cerned that  the  organization  of  the  cor- 
poration within  a  few  months  is  expected 
by  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

....British  capital  applications  in  the 

.first  half  of  the  present  year  amounted  to 

£121,073,600,  against  i  100.673,500  in  the 

i\r$.t  half  of  i()o8.  and  only  £123.630,000 

in  the  entire  year  1907. 

....  Gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  for 
June,  according  to  the  Financial  Chron- 
icle's returns,  showed  an  increase  of  lo'^^ 
per  cent,  over  those  of  June  a  year  ago. 

....  The  Japanese  shipping  subsidy 
law,  as  recently  amended,  provides  for 
the  payment  of  $20,173,992  in  steamship 
subsidies  during  the  next  five  years. 
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Mr.  Taft  Insists  Upon 
Tariff  Reductions 


After  the  tariff 
conference  com- 
mittee had  settled 
down  to  its  work,  the  President  began  to 
exert  his  influence  in  favor  of  such  re- 
ductions as  still  could  be  made.  Members 
of  the  committee  and  others  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  were  invited  to  confer 
with  him  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Aldrich  and  Mr.  Payne  were  his  guests 
there,  and  the  President  heard  ]\lr.  La 
h'ollette's  arguments.  He  began  these 
conferences  on  the  12th.  Those  who 
talked  with  him  were  told  that  he  wanted 
to  see  iron  ore,  hides,  coal  and  petroleum 
on  the  free  list.  On  the  i6th  a  party  of 
twenty-three  Representatives  (twenty- 
two  Republicans  and  one  protectionist 
Democrat)  called  at  the  White  House  to 
protest  against  the  removal  of  the  duties 
on  these  raw  materials.  They  did  not 
induce  him  to  change  his  attitude.  After 
their  departure  the  following  statement 
was  issued  at  the  White  House  by  his 
authority : 

"Mr.  Young,  of  Michigan,  opposed  free  ore; 
Mr.  Mondell  opposed  free  coal  or  reciprocity 
with  Canada,  and  free  hides — each  on  the 
ground  lliat  the  pohcy  would  injure  the  inter- 
ests in  his  State ;  and  a  discussion  w  as  partici- 
pated in  by  other  Representatives,  wlio  urged 
that  tlic  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  was  not 
.a  Rcpubhcan  doctrine.  The  President  replied 
,that  he  was  not  committed  to  the  principle  of 
free  raw  material,  but  that  he  was  committed 
to  the  principle  of  a  downward  revision  of  the 
tarilT,  which  he  had  promised,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  look  at  the  matter,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  any  particular  district,  but  from 
llic  standpoint  of  the  whole  country,  and  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  responsibility  for  the 
entire  Republican  party.  He  said  the  question 
in  each  case  was  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  de- 
termined by  evidence  as  to  whether  tlic  present 
duty  was  needed  for  protection  or  whether  the 
rate  was  excessive,  so  that  downward  revision 
or  putting  the  article  on  the  free  list  would  not 
injure  the  industry. 


"lie  repeated  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
parly  and  said  he  had  always  understood  that 
u  meant  a  downward  revision  in  many  m- 
stances,  tho  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  an 
increase  might  be  needed ;  that  he  reached  thii 
construction  of  the  platform  on  what  he  under- 
stood to  be  the  principle  of  protection  and  its 
justilication— namely,  that  after  an  industry 
was  protected  by  a  duty  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  including  a 
fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  American  business  men  and  capi- 
talists, the  effectiveness  of  American  labor 
and  the  ingenuity  of  American  inventors 
under  the  impulse  of  competition  behind  the 
tariff  wall  would  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
and  that  with  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction the  tariff  rate  would  become  unneces- 
sarily high  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  This  was 
the  normal  operation  of  the  tariff  as  claimed 
by  the  defenders  of  the  protective  system — not 
in  every  case,  but  as  a  general  rule.  Of  course 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  could  not  be  perfect,  but 
must  have  defects  and  inconsistencies;  but,  so 
far  as  his  influence  went,  when  called  upon  to 
act  in  connection  with  legislation,  it  would  be 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  performing  the 
promises  of  the  party  as  he  understood  them, 
and  that  if  iron  ore  and  oil  and  coal  and  hides 
did  not  need  protection  and  the  conditions 
were  such  as  to  enable  the  ore  producers  and 
the  oil  producers  and  the  coal  producers  ami 
the  producers  of  hides  to  compete  successfully, 
without  reduction  of  wages,  with  the  producers 
from  abroad,  then  they  did  not  need  a  duty  and 
these  articles  should  go  on  the  free  list.  It 
was  a  question  of  fact  which  he  hoped  to  make 
up  bis  mind  with  respect  to,  on  such  evidence 
as  was  available  to  him,  in  order  to  carry  out 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  promises  of  the 
party  to  the  whole  people. 

"He  said  he  felt  that  his  position  as  the  titular 
head  of  the  Republican  party  and  as  President, 
with  the  whole  people  as  his  constituency,  gave 
him  a  somewhat  I'roader  pioint  of  view  than 
that  of  a  single  member  of  Congress  in  respect 
to  articles  produced  in  his  district.  He  felt 
strongly  the  call  of  the  country  for  a  down- 
ward revision  within  the  limitations  of  the 
protective  principle,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  that  call  as  he  heard  it,  as  well  in 
the  interest  of  the  party  as  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Taft  has  received  manv  letters  and 
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lelegrains  commending  his  attitude.  At 
the  end  of  last  week,  Mf.  Aldrich  said 
that  those  provisions  as  to  which  the 
committee  could  not  agree  would  be  re- 
ferred to  him,  but  that  he  must  procure 
the  votes  needed  for  the  approval  of  his 
i^lecisions  by  Congress.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  House  would  stand  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  duties  he 
had  mentioned,  and  would  reject  any 
conference  report  which  did  not  meet  his 
requirements,  even  going  so  far  as  to  de- 
feat the  bill  if  the  committee  should  final- 
ly refuse  to  report  in  accord  with  his 
views.  But  nothing  was  said  about  the 
increases  in  the  cotton  goods  schedule 
and  other  parts  of  the  tariff,  or  of  the 
new  method  of  valuation. The  com- 
mittee, at  its  sessions,  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate's administrative  provisions  (includ- 
ing the  maximum  rates)  and  restored  the 
salaries  originally  provided  for  the  Cus- 
toms Court.  It  was  also  agreed  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  an  issue  of 
bonds,  with  interest  at  not  less  than  3  per 
cent.,  sufficient  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Panama  Canal  (estimated  by  Colonel 
Goethals  at  $397,000,000),  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  $50,000,000  should  be 
used  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  the  canal  rights  and  prop- 
erty, because  the  Treasury's  working  bal- 
ance is  not  large  enough  and  is  falling. 


Income  and  Net 
Earnings  Taxes 


In  the  House,  on  the 
1 2th,  the  Senate's  reso- 
lution for  an  income 
tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  317  to  14,  after  a 
four  hours'  debate.  Those  who  voted 
against  it  were  as  follows: 

Allen,  of  Maine ;  Gardner,  McCall,  and 
Weeks,  of  Massachusetts;  Henry  and  Hill,  of 
Connecticut;  C'lcott  and  Southwick.  of  New 
York:  Barchfeld.  DalzcII.  ^■  '  y  and 
Wheeler,     of     Pennsylvania ;     ^  .ad,     of 

Kansas;  Fordney,  of  Michigan. 

Four  of  these  are  members  of  the  tariff 
conference  committee.  Democrats  as- 
serted that  the  resolution  had  been  stolen 
from  their  platform.  The  leading,  speech 
against  an  income  tax  was  made  by  Mr. 
McCall.  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  the  i^oneral  policy  of 
such  a  tax,  but  thought  the  Government 
should  have  power  to  tax  incomes  in 
time  of  war.    He  hoped  such  a  tax  would 


not  be  imposed  in  time  of  peace.     Mr. 

Bryan  has  published  the  following  letter. 

addressed  by  him  to  President  Taft : 

"Now  that  the  States  are  going  to  vote  on 
the  ratification  of  the  amendment  specifically 
authorizing  an  income  tax,  why  not  give  them 
a  chance  to  vote  on  an  amendment  providing 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote?  In  your  speech  of  acceptance 
you  said  that  you  were  personally  inclined  to 
favor  such  change  in  the  Constitution.  VV'ould 
this  not  be  an  opportune  time  to  present  the 
subject  to  Congress?  Two  Constitutional 
amendments,  one  authorizing  an  income  tax 
and  the  other  providing  for  the  popular  election 
of  Senators,  would  make  your  Administration 
memorable,  and  I  pledge  you  whatever  assist- 
ance I  can  render  in  securing  the  ratification 
of  these  amendments." 

It  is  reported  that  Governor  Johnson  will 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  to  vote    upon  the  proposed 

amendment. It  is  known    that  those 

Republicans  who  are  most  influential 
with  respect  to  the  tariff  revision  do  not 
like  the  tax  on  corporation  net  earnings. 
They  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
President,  who  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  tax  by  the  committee.  Thereafter 
they  supported  the  proposition,  and  the 
acceptance  of  it  is  probably  assured. 
Many  protests  have  been  received  from 
officers  of  insurance  companies  and  of 
other  corporations,  who  hold  that  the  tax 
is  an  inequitable  one.  The  paragraphs 
relating  to  it,  as  passed  in  the  Senate,  arc 
undergoing  amendment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  is  reported  that  some 
persons  connected  with  the  Department 
fear  that  the  tax,  if  imposed  by  Con- 
gress, will  be  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  revenue,  at  i  per  cent., 
would  be  about  $25,000,000,  and  that  the 
largest  payments  would  be  made  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  About  two-fifths  of  the  total 
would  be  paid  by  the  railroads. 


Strike  Riots  in 


An     unforeseen     strike, 


_,  ,       .        which  has  been  marked 

Pennsylvania       ^^    ^.^^    ^^^    bloodshed. 

was  begun  on  the  13th  by  the  employees 
of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  at 
McKee's  Rocks,  six  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. The  men  are  not  members  of  a 
union,  but  by  mutual  agreement  about 
4.000  quit  work.  C)n  the  following  day 
there  was  great  disorder,  and  thruout 
last  week  the  rioting  was  altnost  continu- 
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ous.  The  plant,  which  had  hccn  closed 
by  the  panic,  was  reopened  five  months 
ago,  with  a  reduced  scale  of  wages.  The 
men  have  worked  in  groups,  each 
group's  foreman  receiving  the  pay  for 
all  under  his  supervision  and  distrib 
uting  it.  'ihcre  has  been  complaint  that 
the  pay  was  inadequate  and  that  places 
in  the  groups  could  be  obtained  only  by 
bribes.  The  strikers,  few  of  whom 
speak  J'.nglish,  were  well  armed,  and 
they  sought  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  men  in  their  places.  Forty  troopers 
of  the  State  constabulary  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  company,  and  were  assisted 
by  300  deputies  and  as  many  special  offi- 
cers. The  story  of  what  has  taken  place 
would  be  one  of  continuous  war.  l*"or 
example,  during  the  riots  on  the  14th 
more  than  100  persons  were  injured,  two 
fatally.  There  were  similar  riots  on  the 
following  days,  and  the  local  hospital  is 
filled  with  the  wounded.  The  company's 
president  refused  to  consider  any  propo- 
sition from  the  strikers  and  gave  notice 
that  not  one  of  them  would  be  employed 
again.  On  the  17th,  the  strike  of  200 
riveters  at  the  works  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Company,  in  Lyndora,  compelled 
3,000  other  workmen  there  to  be  idle, 
and  on  the  following  day  500  employees 
of  the  Standard  Wheel  Company  quit 
work.  There  was  a  riot  at  Lyndora  on 
the  i8th,  when  a  company  of  troopers 
was  attacked  by  the  strikers.  Ten  of 
these  were  arrested  and  one  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  fight.  It  became 
known  on  the  same  day  that  the  strikers 
at  McKee's  Rocks  had  obtained  large 
([uantities  of  dynamite  and  were  intend- 
ing to  use  it.  President  Hoffstot  assert- 
ed that  he  had  2,000  strike  breakers  at 
hand  and  was  ready  to  set  them  at  work 
if  the  authorities  would  protect  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  the 
military  authorities  of  the  State,  imder 
the  direction  of  Governor  Stuart,  were 
selecting  stations  for  field  artillery  and 
sites  for  militia  camps  in  the  vicinitv  of 
McKee's  Rocks. 


Th  '  ''^  Japanese  on   strike   in    Fla 

J.     ,       waii  have  repeatedly  disobeyed 
Islands      ,1      •    •        .•    '  ;,     •  ,- , 

the  mj unction  recently  issued  by 

Judge  Robinson,  to  restrain  them   from 

intimidating  men  working  in  their  places. 

and  it  is  expected  that  several  hundred  of 


them  will  be  required  to  answer  charges 
of  contempt  of  court.  On  the  12th,  there 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  strike  on  a 
plantation  eighteen  miles  from  Honolulu, 
several  hundred  Japanese  quitting  work 
l)ecause  their  employer  had  refused  to 
discharge  five  Japanese  who  had  excited 
I  Ik-  hostility  of  their  associates.  There 
was  much  disorder,  and  the  sheriff  ar- 
rested several  of  the  strikers.  1  le  was  at 
once  attacked  by  an  angry  mob  and 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a  sugar  mill. 
Deputies  from  the  city  rescued  him  on 
the  following  day,  and  eighteen  strikers 
were    placed    in    jail.     Their    associates 

then     returned     to     work. Governor 

Post,  who  recently  returned  to  I'orfi 
Rico,  says  he  was  told  in  Washington  by 
the  President  that  he  could  retain  his  of- 
fice as  long  as  he  desired  to  do  so. 

In  Cuba,  nearly  a  year  ago,  Governor 
Magoon  appointed  James  Page,  an  Amer- 
ican, chief  engineer  of  the  water  supply 
and  sewer  system  of  Cienfuegos.  Mr. 
Page  recently  received  notice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's intention  to  dismiss  him  on 
July  20.  The  American  Minister  at  Ha- 
vana was  instructed  to  protest  against 
this  removal.  The  Cuban  Government 
has  decided  to  retain  Mr.  Page. Pres- 
ident Gomez  has  directed  the  managers 
of  the  new  Cuban  national  lottery  to  re- 
serve for  him  at  the  first  drawing  the 
ticket  numbered  1895,  the  year  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  for  independence. 

_  .  Reports   from  the  Govern- 

t.ountries      ^^^^^^  ^^  Bogota  sav  that  the 
South  of  Us  ,    ^  •         ^       r-   {       I  ■ 

revolution    in    Colombia    is 

ended,  and  that  those  who  were  in  revolt 
at  Barranquilla  and  other  places  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River  have  sur- 
rendered. General  Ortiz  was  their  com- 
mander.  Owing   to    renewed    attacks 

upon  the  Argentine  legation  at  La  Paz  by 
angry  Bolivians,  the  Argentine  Minister 
and  his  wife  fled  to  the  palace  of  Bolivia's 
President  for  protection.  The  Minister 
then  decided  to  leave  the  country,  but 
recent  reports  say  that  he  will  remain  at 
his  post.  Much  property  in  La  Paz  be- 
longing to  resident  subjects  of  Peru  or 
Argentina  was  destroyed  by  mobs,  and 
the  Argentine  consulate  at  Tupisa  was 
wrecked.  The  Peruvian  Government  ad- 
vanced money  to  pay  for  the  homeward 
passage  of  Peruvians,  and  many  of  these 
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have  left  Bolivia.  In  Chili,  war  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia  is  expected,  but  in  the 
Peruvian  capital  there  have  been  no  at- 
tacks upon  Bolivians,  President  Leguia 
having  successfully  urged  the  people  to 
preserve  the  peace.  It  is  said  that  the 
Bolivian  Government  has  decided  that  it 
will  not  accept  the  decision  of  the  Argen- 
tine President  concerning  the  disputed 
territory,  also  that  it  will  await  the  action 
of  Congress  in  August.  President  Mon- 
tes  has  apologized  to  the  Argentine  Min- 
ister for  the  assaults  of  the  mob.  and  has 
given  him  a  guard  of  800  soldiers.  It 
was  asserted  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  14th 
that  he  had  sent  an  apology  to  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  which  was  satisfied  with 
it.  but  on  the  following  day  this  was  de- 
nied at  La  Paz. The  arrest  of  several 

men  at  Fuerte,  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
.^inaloa,  has  brought  to  light  a  new  revo- 
lutionary conspiracy  against  the  Diaz 
( li  )vernment.  It  was  intended  that  the 
uprising  should  take  place  on  September 
16,  and  it  is  said  that  the  movement  was 
to  be  directed  from  San  Antonio,  in  Tex- 
as.  At  the  demand  of  our  Govern- 
ment, Colonel  Garcia,  a  provincial  magis- 
trate in  Guatemala,  has  been  removed 
from  office,  because  (owing,  it  is  alleged, 
to  bribery)  he  failed  to  bring  to  justice 
the  murderers  of  William  Wright,  an 
American  citizen  and  a  negro,  who  was 
killed  bv  a  mob. 

.  .       The    Wright    brothers   have 

Aeronautic  •     T    x^i  •  , 

p  many  rivals  this  summer  and 

while  they  are  experimenting 
without  much  success  at  Fort  Myer.  near 
Washington,  other  aviators  have  sur- 
passed their  feats.  At  Done,  France. 
June  18,  M.  Paulham  reached  an  altitude 
of  450  feet,  a  higher  point  than  any 
iieavier-than-air  machine  had  before  at- 
tained, about  100  feet  above  the  best  rec- 
ord of  Wilbur  Wright  last  year.  M. 
Paulham  has  made  two  flights  of  about 
an  hour,  stopping  only  when  his  gasoline 
gave  out.  He  began  his  practice  with  the 
aeroplane  less  than  a  month  ago.  M. 
I'leriot.  who  is  the  first  aeroplanist  to 
make  a  cross-country  flight,  from  Etamp 
to  (  )rlcans.  about  twenty-five  miles,  has 
also  broken  the  speed  record  by  flying 
o  meters  in  two  minutes  nine- 
u^.i  seconds.  Special  interest  at- 
taches to  M.  Blcriot's  experiments 
because    he    uses    a    monoplane,    where- 


as most  of  the  other  practicable  ma- 
chines in  use  are  biplanes.  Mr.  Hubert 
Latham  has,  however,  constructed  a  mon- 
oplane of  very  simple  and  ingenious  con- 
struction with  which  he  tried  to  fly 
across  the  English  Channel  to  win  the 
London  Mail's  $25,000  prize,  but  fell 
into  the  water  when  half  way  across 
because  the  motor  stopped.  In  this 
country  Mr.  Glen  H.  Curtiss,  experiment- 
ing at  Hempstead  Plains,  near  Mineola. 
L.  I.,  has  done  better  work  than  any 
American  this  year.  On  July  18.  he 
made  a  flight  of  29^  miles,  remaining  in 
the  air  52,V4  minutes.  Last  year  Orville 
Wright  at  Fort  Myer  made  a  flight  last- 
ing one  hour,  ten  minutes  and  fifty  sec- 
onds, while  Wilbur  Wright  in  France 
covered  100  miles  in  two  hours,  eighteen 
minutes  and  thirty-three  seconds.  This 
secures  for  Mr.  Curtiss  the  Scientific 
American  trophy  which  he  won  last  year 
with  the  "June  Bug."  His  present  ma- 
chine, the  "'Golden  Flier,"  is  only  twenty- 
nine  feet  wide,  while  the  "June  Bug"  was 
forty-six.  In  some  respects  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  construction  over  the  Wright 
machine,  as  it  is  much  smaller  and  rises 
from  the  ground  with  a  preliminary  run 
on  its  three  wheels,  while  the  Wright 
aeroplane  has  to  be  launched  with  consid- 
erable velocity  by  means  of  a  weight  fall- 
ing from  a  derrick.  Mr.  Curtiss  will 
represent  the  Aero  Club  in  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Race  at  Rheims,  France, 
on  August  28.  The  "Golden  Flier"  when 
put  in  charge  of  a  novice,  Alexander 
Williams,  was  shipwrecked  as  soon  as 
she  started  on  the  first  flight.  He  rose  to 
a  height  of  about  forty  feet  and  by  a 
sudden  jerk  of  the  rudder  he  turned  the 
aeroplane  so  sharply  to  the  right  that  it 
tipped  over.  In  the  fall  the  machine  was 
injured  and  Mr.  Williams  had  his  ann 
broken.  The  new  machine  with  which 
t  >rville  Wright  is  experimenting  has  not 
worked  well  and  still  days  having  been 
rare,  so  there  has  lx?en  much  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Congressmen,  Government 
ofticials  and  other  Washington  people 
who  have  assembled  on  the  ground  daily 
in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  cross- 
country flight  with  a  passenger  which  the 
Wrights  are  obliged  to  make  before  their 
aeroplane  is  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  longest  flight  so  far  made  by 
( Vville  Wright  this  season  is  seventeen 
minutes. 
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„,     „      ,  ,.         In  spite  of  the  protests 

The  Revolution        r  .1      n  j  n    i. 

.     „  of  the  Russian  and  Brit- 

in  Persia  ■  ,  ^  ^.  , 

ish  representatives,  and 

their  threat  that  foreign  interventioi^ 
was  inevitable  if  the  constitutionaUsts 
approached  the  capital,  they  continued 
to  advance  and  have  now  captured  Te- 
heran and  deposed  the  Shah.  The 
Bakhtiari  from  the  south,  under  Sardar 
Asad,  effected  a  junction  with  the  con- 
stitutionalists coming  eastward  from 
Resht,  Kazvin  and  the  Caucasus,  under 
the  Sipahdar,  Governor  of  Gilan.  The 
latter  was  formerly  a  horse  dealer  of 
Tabriz,  who  showed  his  ability  in  fight- 
ing by  clearing  of  brigands  the  roads 
leading  to  that  city.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  to  establish  a  republic, 
with  Tabriz  as  its  capital.  As  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  constitutionalists  ap- 
proached Teheran,  they  were  visited  by 
the  representatives  of  the  British  and 
Russian  legations,  to  urge  them  to  with- 
draw.    The  Sipahdar  stated   his  terms. 


which  were  that  the  two  commanders  be 
pcnuitted  to  enter  Teheran  with  a  body 
guard  of  150  men  each,  to  remain  until 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  working  of 
the  constitutional  regime;  that  all  the 
Russian  troops  leave  the  country ;  that 
the  reactionary  ministry  be  dismissed 
and  the  new  ministers  be  selected  by  the 
anjumans  (political  clubs)  thruout  Per- 
sia ;  that  the  governors  of  provinces  be 
appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
anjumans,  and  a  few  other  stipulations. 
These  were  declared  preposterous  by  the 
Russian  and  British  emissaries.  A  few 
days  later,  as  the  revolutionary  forces 
got  near  the  city,  they  exprest  a  willing- 
ness to  concede  some  of  the  terms  de- 
manded, but  the  Sipahdar  replied  that 
he  would  see  them  in  Teheran.  The 
Persian  Cossacks  under  Russian  officers 
had  several  skirmishes  with  the  forces 
of  the  Sipahdar,  but  on  July  13,  while 
the  Cossacks  were  gathered  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  citv  to  defend  a  threat- 
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ened  attack  from  that  quarter,  a  strong 
force  rode  around  to  the  north  and  en- 
tered the  gates  there,  taking  possession 
of    the    parhanient    liouse,    the    foreign 
quarter  and  most  of  the  city  except  Gun 
square,  in  front  of  the  barracks  lield  by 
General  Liakhoff  and  the  main  body  of 
his  Cossacks.    The  Shah  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  his  palace  of  Sultanabad,  outside 
the    gates    to    the    northwest,    and    the 
troops  under  him  defended  the  palace  by 
musketry  and  at  the  same  time  shelled 
the    parliament    house.      This    was    also 
under    tire    of    the    Cossacks    in    Gun 
square,  who  were  with  difficulty  holding 
their    position    against    the    continuous 
fusillade  and  occasional  charges  of  the 
invaders.     The  Russian  flag  waved  over 
the    house    of    General    Liakhoff,    from 
which   the   Cossack   sharpshooters    were 
tiring.     After  a  day  and  night  of  fight- 
ing the   Shah   became   frightened,   and, 
under  an  escort  of  British  Sepoys,  was 
taken    to    the    Russian    Legation,    over 
which   British   and   Russian   flags   were 
flying.   The  priests  and  dignitaries  meet- 
ing in   the  parliament   declared  by  this 
act  the   Shah  had   forfeited   his  crown, 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  Ahmed  Mirza,  a 
boy  of  twelve  years,  was  declared  Shah 
in  his  stead,  with  the  exiled  Ul  Mulk  as 
regent.     The  Sipahdar  was  made  Min- 
ister of  War  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment.   General  Liakhoff,  having  nothing 
left  to  fight  for,  oft'ered  his  services  to 
the  new  Government  and  they  were  ac- 
cepted.    His  Cossacks  surrendered  their 
arms,  which  were  then  restored  to  them, 
and   then,    under    the    authority   of    the 
Minister  of  War  instead  of  the  Shah, 
but  with  the  same  commander,  they  un- 
ilcTtook  the  jiolicing  of  the  city.     Not- 
withstanding  the   apprehensions   of  the 
looting  and  killing  of  foreigners  which 
have  been  exprcst  frequently  in  the  dis- 
patches via  St.  Petersburg,  the  conduct 
of    the    constitutionalist    troops,    undis- 
cij)linc(l  and  irregular  as  they  arc,  lias 
been   exemplary.      Prisoners   iiave  been 
treated  Innnancly  and  no  foreigner  has 
suffered    in    person    or   property.      The 
Russian    bank,    containing    $io,cxx),ooo. 
was   protected    by    the   entering   troops. 
The  new  Shah  is  not  the  oldest,  but  the 
second   son  of  Mohammed   All.  the  de- 
posed Shah.     He  is  however,  the  oldest 
soti  by  a  princess  of  Kajar  family,  or  the 
roval    blood,    and    had    been    therefore 


designated  by  the  late  Shah  as  his  suc- 
cessor. His  mother,  it  is  said,  wishes  to 
take  him  with  her  into  exile,  and  the  boy 
was  taken  weeping  to  the  Peacock 
Throne.  The  Russian  army  from  the 
Caucasus  is  still  at  Kazvin,  86  miles 
northwest  of  Teheran.  The  instructions 
of  its  commander  are  worth  quoting  for 
future  reference : 

"The  fiirtlier  advance  of  a  portion  of  the 
force  depends  upon  the  course  of  events.  It 
can  only  ensue  upon  the  demand  of  the  Im- 
perial legation  in  Teheran  in  the  event  of  the 
dangerous  situation  aforesaid  arising.  The 
commander  of  the  force  will  be  provided  wit'.i 
the  most  definite  instructions,  which  will  em- 
phasize that  the  exclusive  object  of  the  force 
must  be  the  protection  of  the  Russian  and  for- 
eign legations,  institutions,  and  subjects,  while 
abstaining  from  any  interference  in  the  politi- 
cal struggle  raging  in  Persia  and  generally  \n 
the  internal  affairs  of  Persia.  The  Russian 
trot>ps  will  remain  in  Persia  only  until  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  Russian  and  other  foreign 
diplomatic  representatives  and  subjects  and  the 
safety  of  foreign  institutions  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely insured." 


Chaos  in 


Mulai    Hafid   seems   to   be   no 

,,  more   >uccessful   in   maintain- 

Morocco  J       •      XT  ..u        I  • 

mg  order  m  Morocco  than  his 

younger  brother,  Abdul  Aziz,  whom  he 
deposed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  posi- 
tion of  Sultan  of  Morocco  is  an  impos- 
sible one,  because  no  ruler  can  comply 
with  the  deinands  of  the  Powers  and  at 
ihc  same  time  satisfy  all  factions  of  the 
people.  There  are  four  or  five  distinct 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  country, 
and  the  Sultan  is  without  troops  or 
money  to  defend  his  rights.  One  party 
is  trying  to  restore  Abdul  Aziz  to  the 
throne.  Bu  Hamara,  who  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  the  leader  of  a  revolu- 
tionary party,  is  again  active.  Mulai  El 
Kebir.  a  brother  of  the  Sultan,  who 
claims  the  throne,  has  been  proclaimed 
Sultan  at  Zemur  and  has  captured  Me- 
kinez.  Another  pretender,  known  as  the 
Roghi.  is  reported  to  have  entered  Fez. 
the  capital,  and  to  have  surrounded  the 
palace  containing  the  Sultan  Mulai 
Hafid.  On  the  Riff  coast  General  Mari- 
nas, the  Spanish  governor  of  Melilla. 
having  received  reinforcements  of  Span- 
ish troops,  is  engaged  in  a  lively  con- 
flict with  the  Kabyle  tribesmen.  Public 
opinion  in  Spain  is  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  intervention  in  Morocco.  The 
Republicans  and  Radicals  of  Catalonia 
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are  manifesting  violent  opposition  to  the 
Government  by  means  of  mass  meetings 
and  public  demonstrations.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  young 
men  of  aristocratic  family  have  volun- 
teered for  service  under  General  Ma- 
rinas. 

Considerable  damage  was 
Greece      caused  in  the  province  of  Elis, 

Southern  Greece,  by  eartlujuake 
shocks  on  July  15  and  17.  In  the  first 
shock  26  persons  are  reported  to  have 
lost  their  lives  and  100  more  injured, 
chieHy  in  the  village  of  llavari,  where 
two  or  three  hundred  houses  were  de- 
molished. In  the  later  shocks  several 
more  persons-  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  injured.  Ten  villages  report  de- 
struction of  buildings,  i'issures  were 
formed  in  the  earth  in  some  places  from 
which  hot  water  and,  it  is  also  said,  molt- 
en lava  are  flowing.  Earthquakes  are  re- 
ported on  the  same  date   from  Lisbon, 

rortugal,    and    Santa    Barbara. The 

ministry  headed  by  Mr.  Theotopis  has 
resigned  because  of  its  disapproval  of 
the  anti-Turkish  agitation.  The  mani- 
festations of  this  feeling  were  the  mass 
meetings  held  to  sympathize  with  the 
Greeks  who  suffer  under  Turkish  rule, 
and,  second,  an  organized  demand  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  means  of  national  defense. 
Mr.   Rhallis  has  been  asked  to  form  a 

ministry. The  four  Powers  who  form 

the  protectorate  over  Crete  have  decided 
to  adhere  to  their  plan  of  withdrawing 
the  forces  of  the  Powers  on  the  date  set 
a  year  ago,  July  27,  1909.  but  four  sto- 
iionnaircs  will  be  sent,  one  of  each 
Power,  to  guard  the  Ottoman  flag  and 
the  flags  of  the  four  Powers.  A  decla- 
ration to  be  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Crete  promising,  in  particular,  that  the 
Powers  will  continue  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  Cretan  question  in  a 
benevolent  spirit,  but  adding  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  see  that  order  is  maintained 
and  the  safety  of  the  Mussulmans  in 
Crete  assured;  that  with  this  object  they 
reserve  the  right  of  adopting  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  expedient  for  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity,  in  case  disturb- 
ances should  break  out  which  the  local 
authorities  were  unable  to  quell.  The 
Porte   requested   the   Powers   to  be   al- 


lowed to  send  a  guard  ship  to  Crete,  but 
the  request  has  been  refused. 


„  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  Duke " 

n'^^^"  ''^  Madrid,  died  on  July  18,  at 
°  ^^  Varese,  in  Lombardy,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one.  He  was  the  head  of 
tlie  oldest  surviving  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bpurbon,  and  therefore  had  claims  to 
the  thrones  of  Ix^th  Erance  and  Spain. 
He  was  debarred  from  Erance  by  the 
law  of  181 3  and  establishment  of  the 
republic,  and  from  Spain  by  the  disre- 
gard of  the  Salic  law,  debarring  woman 
from  the  succession.  The  claims  of  his 
father,  Don  Juan,  were  responsible  for 
the  Carlist  risings  of  1848,  1855  and 
18O0,  and  Don  Carlos  came  near  gaining 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  the  four  years' 
war  in  1876.    His  pretensions  descend  to 

his    son,    Don    Jaime. The    Infante 

Alfonso  of  Bourbon-Orleans  has  been 
deprived  of  his  title  and  strijjped  of  his 
Spanish  honors  and  decorations,  on  ac- 
count of  his  marriage,  on  July  15,  to  the 
Princess  Beatrice  of  Saxe-Coburg  with- 
out the  royal  assent.  He  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  Phillippe  of  Erance. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse 

of  absenteeism  in  the  Erench  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  Chamber  has  adopted  a 
lulc  that  all  members  shall  sign  an  at- 
tendance book  on  arrival,  and  if  they 
omit  to  do  this  for  six  consecutive  sit- 
tings they  shall  be  regarded  as  absent 
without  leave,  therein}'  losing  the  right  to 
payment  for  those  days.  Voting  by 
proxy  has  been  very  common,  and  some 
times  as  many  as  500  votes  have  l>ecn 
recorded  when  not  a  tenth  that  number 

were     present. The     court     martial 

held  at  Adana  finds  that  the  ^'ali,  the 
revolutionary  commander,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  Adana.  are  guilty  of  complicity 
in  the  massacres  of  the  Armenians  last 
.April.  It  reports,  however,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  punish  all  those  concerned 
in  the  massacres,  because  their  number 
is  so  great.  The  court  martial  reports 
that  "800  deserve  death,  15.000  deserve 
jional  servitude  for  life,  and  80.000  de- 
«;ervc  minor  punishments.  H  the  Gov- 
ernment decides  to  carry  out  the  punish- 
incnls  we  will  establish  a  cordon  around 
the  town  and  deal  with  the  matter  expe- 
ditiously.' 


Does  Prohibition   Prohibit  ? 

[The  following  letters  from  our  readers  fairly  represent  the  great  number  sent  us. 
Unfortunately  the  limitations  of  space  prevent  our  using  them  all,  and  even  most  of  the 
following  have  been  abbreviated.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  prevailing  number  would 
call   attention   to  the  evils  they  have  observed. — Editor.] 


Eight  Good  Observations. 

In  New  York  State  the  town,  which  is  a 
subdivision  of  the  county,  may  vote  every  sec- 
ond year  upon  the  questions  of  licensing  ho- 
tels, saloons,  retail  liquor  stores  and  phar- 
macists. The  cities  are  excluded  from  this 
privilege.  The  average  New  York  town  has 
an  area  of  thirty  or  forty  square  miles  and  a 
population  varying  from  a  few  hundred  to 
six  or  seven  thousand.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  in  an  area  so  restricted,  especially  when 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  of  license  terri- 
tory, the  possible  effects  of  prohibition  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  license  with  no-license 
conditions  in  several  towns,  and  my  conclu- 
sions  are   summarized    somewhat    as   follows : 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  no- 
license  is  much  easier  to  obtain  and  much  more 
effective  when  obtained,  in  a  purely  rural  town 
than  in  one  containing  a  large  village. 

2.  In  the  larger  villages,  no-license  produces 
a  marked  result  when  it  first  goes  into  effect. 
Liquor  selling  for  a  time  at  least  is  quiet  and 
secret.  Hotels  sometimes  make  a  show  of 
nailing  rough  boards  across  their  doors  and 
turning  away  guests.  This  farce  usually  lasts 
only  a  few  da^s  or  weeks. 

3.  The  saloons  are  the  first  to  be  deprived 
of  license,  and  are  seldom  maintained  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  The  hotel  barrooms  then  do 
most  of  the  business.  When  they  also  are 
outlawed,  the  drug  stores  usually  retain  their 
licenses  and  profit  greatly  bv  their  legal  mo- 
nopoly. Large  quantities  of  intoxicants  are  also 
shipped  in  to  private  consumers  and  delivery 
wagon   dealers. 

4.  The  prohibition  wave  often  spends  itself 
in  the  no-license  vote,  leaving  the  law  to  en- 
force itself.  Tn  such  cases,  liquor  is  openly 
sold  again  after  a  few  months. 

5.  Ihe  enforcement  of  the  law  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  authorities.  When 
private  citizens  arc  obliged  to  push  enforce- 
ment unaided,  they  often  find  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Evidence  is  hard  to  obtain,  and 
prosecuting  officers  generally  indifferent  or 
hostile.  Grand  juries  moreover  will  refuse  to 
indict  and  trial  juries  to  convict  on  evidence 
twice  as  strong  as  would  hv  required  in  a 
murder  case.  But  when  the  authorities  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  law.  all  this  is  changed, 
and  the  liquor  laws  become  as  effective  as  the 
law  against  larceny.  Many  counties  have  re- 
cently shown  a  marked  improvement  in  con- 
ditions of  enforcement. 

6.  With  all  its  limitations,  town  prohibition. 
iMuler  any  respectable  degree  of  enforcement, 
is  worth  while.  Regular  drinkers  will  of 
course  rontintic  to  obtain  liquor:  but  they  arc 
likely  to  drink  less  in  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  procuring  it.  The  elimination  of  sa- 
loons and  the  closing  or  even  half-closing  of 
hotel  barrooms  largely  reduce  lounging, 
casual  drinking  and  treating.  In  the  ereat 
majority  of  no-license  towns,  public  drunk- 
enness is  far  less  common  than  under  license 
But  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  is  the  re- 
striction of  opportunity  for  voung  men  and 
boys  to  form  the  drinkine  habit.  It  is  in  the 
licensed  and  "respectable"  barrooms  the 
careers  of  nearly  all  drunkards  are  begun. 

"7.  The  charge  that  no-license  is  a  damage 
to  general  business  in  New  York  towns  and 
villages  is  the  veriest  nonsense.  In  manufac- 
turmg  towns,  where  labor  is  in  demand,  work- 
men will  sometimes  refuse  to  settle  on  ac- 
count of  no-license.  But  this  difficulty  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  increased  effective- 
ness of  sober  men.  A  few  farmers  will  draw 
their  produce  by  preference  to  a  license  town  ; 
but  the  saloons  get  nearly  all  the  money  they 
spend. 

8.  When  a  town  lapses  from  license  to  no- 
license,  it  is  usually  because  of  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  temperance  people  over  imperfect 
enforcement  of  the  law.  the  apathy  of  the  gen- 
ral  public  toward  moral  questions,  and  the 
prompt  and  business-like  activity  of  the  liquor 
men.  They  are  fighting  for  their  living;  the 
reformers,  apparently,  for  their  health. 

Howard  L.   Rixon. 

Skaneateles,   N.   Y. 


Good  for  Starkey! 

Our  township  of  Starkey  has  now  had  over 
four  years  of  no-license.  The  result  has  been 
in  ever}-  way  satisfactory  in  the  reduction  of 
drunkenness,  quietness  upon  the  streets  of  our 
villages  and  in  the  more  orderly  appearance  of 
our  streets.  The  "bum"  element  has  disap 
pearcd  from  their  accustomed  haunts  and 
either  gone  to  work  or  migrated  to  more  con- 
genial climes. 

The  most  noticeable  change  is  at  our  annual 
town  fairs,  where  formerlv  many  people  were 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and 
especially  at  night  a  riotous,  half-drunken 
crowd  made  our  streets  no  fit  place  for  a 
woman  to  walk.  Since  the  advent  of  pro- 
hibition all  this  has  changed.  Scarcely  a 
drunken  man  is  to  be  seen  and  our  streets  are 
safe  places  for  the  passage  of  women  even 
in  the  evening. 

Several  parties  in  town  thought  that  they 
could  sell  liquor  on  the  sly  without  detection, 
which  thev  did  for  a  time,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  in  their 
vigorous  prosecutions  these  men  soon  found 
to  their  sorrow  that  they  could  not.  Some 
pleaded  guilty,  others  have  indictments  hanging 
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over  them  and  all  appear  U)  have  quit  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  fact  of  law  enforcement  m  the  town  of 
Starkey  has  had  a  marked  elfcct  in  carrying 
the  county  dry. 

During  the  campaign  the  merchants  in  Dun- 
<lec,  which  is  in  the  town  of  Starkey,  were  in- 
terviewed and  tiic  majority  gave  good  testi- 
mony to  the  benefit  to  their  l)iisincss  resulting 
from  no-license.  The  two  banks  said  that 
their  deposits  had  increased,  some  claimed  bet- 
ter collections  and  nearly  all  that  there  had 
been  no  falling  off  in  tlicir  business.  These 
testimonials  were  publislied,  which  strength- 
ened the  weak  knees  cjf  the  merchants  in  other 
towns  who  were  expecting  disaster  to  their 
business  in  case  of  no-license.  The  reverse  has 
certainly  been  true  of  the  town  of  Starkey. 
Our  town  is  more  prosperous  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history,  less  licpior  is  drank,  the  liquor 
laws  are  better  enforced  than  ever,  and  as  well 
as  most  laws  upon   our  statute  books. 

James  S.  Frost. 

I.^KKMONT,     N.     Y. 

Binninghani  's  Experience. 

Birmingham  is  a  large  and  cosmopolitan 
place,  with  a  varied  population,  many  of  its 
residents  being  foreigners  with  a  holy  horror 
(.f  prohibition.  In  the  election  the  county  is 
the  unit.  The  city  itself  gave  a  small  majority 
against  prohil)ition,  the  suburbs  and  the  coun- 
try districts  furnishing  the  dry  majorities. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  law  faces  in  Birming- 
ham proper  the  most  adverse  conditions.  Add 
to  this  general  condition  the  further  fact  that 
the  opposition  has  control  of  the  City  Council 
and  the  prosecuting  department  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts.  Pile  on  this  the  attitude  of  judges 
who  have  construed  the  law  with  exceeding 
strictness,  giving  the  defendant  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt.  Yet  we  have  made  progress.  A 
large  number  of  the  best  citizens  are  active 
members  of  the  Law  and  Order  League,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  violators  of  the  law  is  con- 
stant. The  decrease  in  tlie  consumption  of 
liquor  and  in  the  crimes  that  grow  out  of  it, 
is  substantial.  Less  liquor  is  brought  into  Bir- 
mingham by  the  express  companies  on  all  the 
roads  than  formerly  went  out  on  a  single  line. 
Liquor  is  still  consumed,  but  has  been  driven 
to  cover.  Public  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor 
of  prohibition  and  is  already  strong  enough  to 
prevent  open  violations.  To  make  a  lasting 
success  we  realize  that  the  law  must  be 
strengthened  in  those  points  where  the  courts 
have  destroyed  it  by  construction,  and  tliat  we 
niust  elect  new  men  to  the  bench  and  the  so- 
licitor's office.  This  will  take  time,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  the  work  of  educating  the  rising 
generation  goes  on.  In  every  Protestant  Sun- 
day school  and  church  prohibition  is  taught  and 
preached.  Wc  are  aware  that  enforcement  de- 
pends on  public  opinion,  and  with  every  boy 
who  enters  Sunday  school  the  tide  of  public 
•opinion  rises  higher. 

Fred  M.  Jackson, 
Pres.  Jefferson  Co.  Bldg.  &  Loan  Ass'n. 

Birmingham,    Ala. 


The  Tale  of  Uncle  'Lias. 

Last  year,  having  occasion  to  spend  s<jme 
time  in  a  small  village  in  the  South,  I  was 
much  interested  to  note  the  etTcct  of  prohibi- 
tion. The  closing  of  the  saloons  was  accom- 
plished while  I  was  there,  the  town  having* 
gone  "dry"  at  the  last  election. 

Not  far  from  where  I  was  staying  lived  an 
old  darky,  Uncle  'Lias,  and  his  wife,  Sophro- 
nia.  The  wife  supported  the  two  by  washing, 
altho  Uncle  'Lias  worked  well  all  the  week ; 
but  on  Saturday  night  went  home  with  empty 
pockets  and  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication. 

The  Saturday  evening  following  the  closing 
of  the  saloons  we  saw  Uncle  'Lias  wending  his 
way  up  the  street  with  his  arms  full  of  Ijun- 
dlcs,  and  one  particularly  long  one,  carried 
very  gingerly. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  called  out  to 
him:  "Uncle  'Lias,  what  all  have  vou  got 
there?" 

Uncle  'Lias  grinned  and  chuckled  and  shuf- 
fled around  on  the  sidewalk,  and  finally  came 
out  with:  "Say,  boss,  you  know  I  couldn't  git 
nawthin'  to  drink  tonight,  so  1  jus'  nachelly 
had  to  buy  something  down  to  the  grocery  and 
then  I  thot  I'd  git  a  little  present  for  S'phrony," 
displaving  with  great  pride  a  new  parasol. 

I  felt  there  was  a  whole  sermon  in  that  sen- 
tence, and  could  imagine  "S'phrony"  after  see- 
ing the  display  of  necessities  and  the  "present" 
exclaiming:  "Bless  the  Lord!" 

M.    ALICE    CrOOKSTON. 

Palmyra,   N.   Y. 

Local  Option  a  Failure. 

I  am  in  no  waj',  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
nected with  the  liquor  business  and  never  have 
been. 

I  have,  however,  given  the  question  of  so- 
called  local  option  in  Illinois,  my  native  State, 
careful  consideration  and  study,  and,  from  such 
study  and  investigation,  j  pronounce  the  act 
and  its  workings  not  only  vicious,  as  it  fails 
to  carry  out  its  object — the  restriction  of  the 
consumption  of  liquor — but  actually  causing 
drunkenness  and  the  destruction  of  private 
property  interests,  as  well  as  injuring  and  hin- 
dering the  municipal  governments. 

I  voice  these  statements  upon  actual  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  the  following  towns  of 
Southern  Illinois,  many  of  which  being-  county 
scats:  Vandalia,  Effingham,  Carmi,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Johnson  City,  Marion.  Hcrrin,  Carbon- 
dale,  Percy,  Coulterville,  Pinckneyville.  Du- 
Quoin,  Virdcn,  Girard,  Sandoval. 

The  so-called  local  option  act— a  misnomer 
and  a  fraud,  because  in  its  application,  restrict- 
ing the  issuance  of  licenses  in  cities  and  towns, 
the  voters  of  suburban  or  outside  sections,  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  government  of  the  cities, 
by  their  votes  control  such  cities — was  enacted 
and  became  a  law"  in  those  cities  in  April.  1908. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  period 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  such  towns,  usually  Octo- 
ber I,  the  city  treasuries  of  over  00  per  cent, 
of  the  towns  were  absolutely  penniless,  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  local  option  territory, 
under  existing  revenue  laws,  to  produce  suf- 
ficient revenue  for  the  usual  city  purposes. 
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AH  of  those  towns  curtailed  expenses,  and 
many  of  them  discharged  the  police,  stopped 
all  work  on  the  streets,  while  some  cut  out  the 
electric  lights.  Many  also  resorted  to  the  issu- 
ance of  anticipation  warrants,  an  abominable 
method  of  tiding  over  present  financial  diffi- 
culties. 

\\  hen  it  is  known  that  not  more  than  two 
P-T  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  property  can  be 
levied  and  collected  for  city  purposes,  how  can 
there  be  any  change  in  financial  conditi.  ns  of 
such  towns,  for  the  better,  durmg  the  period 
of  local  option  ? 

The  advent  of  the  "short"  revenue  period  for 
the  cities  had  an  immediate  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  real  estate  of  such  places.  Rents  fell, 
aid  tl-.e  actual  selling  prices  of  lots  and  houses 
dropped  and  remained  many  per  cent,  lower; 
s(i  that  the  actual  city  revenue  is  now  raised 
on  a  lower  intrinsic  valuation  basis  for  such 
property.  Another  burden  for  the  owrer  and 
1  a. \  payer. 

The  records  of  the  courts  and  the  records  of 
the  station  agents  show  that  there  is  more 
liduor  sold  in  the  local  option  territory  of  Illi- 
nois than  ever  before.  The  joint  and  speak- 
easy are  found  on  every  corner,  and  many  of 
the  people  who  have  the  necessary  money  send 
off  and  buy  liquors  in  quantities,  which  produce 
drunkenness  and  disorder.  In  Union,  Johnson 
and  other  counties,  the  circuit  and  countv 
judges  have  called  a  halt  in  the  raid  on  the 
county  treasuries  by  the  professional  snitches, 
mrtics  who  make  a  business  of  spying  upon 
the  lilind  tigers  and  the  bootleggers,  as  the 
work  is  driving  the  counties  also  to  the  wall. 

My  personal  observations  are,  therefore,  that 
prohibition,  under  the  guise  of  local  option,  is 
productive  of  evil  instead  of  good.  It  fails  to 
produce  sufficient  revenue  for  the  cities  and 
towns,  which  condition  causes  bankruptcy  for 
them.  It  fails  to  prohibit  everywhere,  as  the 
records  of  the  county  courts  fully  testify;  and 
finally,  it  produces  a  backward  trend  in  real 
estate  values,  and  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
inve.'itors  for  commercial  or  other  purposes. 

Stephen  P.  Monahan. 
East  St.   Louis,   III. 


Abstemious  Dcs  Moines. 

The  Grant  Club,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  a 
non-partisan  political  club,  the  only  financially 
successful  clubhouse  for  nun  where  meals  are 
served  and  reading  rooms  and  bowling  alleys 
are  open  to  members  and  friends.  No  liquor 
is  permitted  to  be  served  on  the  premises. 

Ingersoll  Park  is  an  amusement  park,  with 
outdoor  vaudeville  performances,  roller  coast- 
ers, etc.  It  is  hichly  successful  financially  and 
a  place  which  all  the  people  patronize.  No 
liauors  of  any  kind  are  ever  permitted  in  the 
place.  As  a  result,  the  grounds  are  decent  for 
children  of  all  ages  and  it  is  a  summer  outing 
place  of  respectability  and  good  cheer. 

The  Des  Moines  Golf  and  Country  Club  is 
another  example.  When  the  fine  grounds  were 
leased  for  the  new  eighteen  hole  golf  course 
an  influential  citizen  who  believed  sincerely  in 


prohibition  was  successful  in  having  the  clause 
put  into  the  lease  that  no  liquor  of  any  kind 
should  be  sold  on  the  place  or  the  lease  would 
be  forfeited.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  successful  clubs  in  the  United 
States,  where  children  and  young  people  ma> 
go  and  come  with  parents  or  without,  and 
where  mrst  of  the  meml  ers  would  be  loath  i" 
have  it  different. 

We  believe  these  conditions  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  sincerity  and  courage  of 
thoi^e  citizens  who  stood  for  a  good  cause  in 
its  dark  day  and  have  lived  to  prove  to  those 
fearful  lest  it  would  hurt  business  to  do  aw^ay 
with  liquor  that  the  latter  were  mistaken. 
Virginia  J.  Berryhii.i.. 

Des    Moines,    \.\. 

Express  Packages  in  Michigan. 

If  prohibition  really  did  prohibit,  I  bel:evr 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  American  people  would 
declare  in  its  favor.  About  the  only  salutar\ 
effect  is  the  elimination  of  the  saloon.  While 
our  drug  stores  have  complied  strictly  with  the 
law,  it  has  nevertheless  seemed  to  be  necess:ir\ 
for  the  owners  thereof  to  sell  some  liquor. 
Two  of  the  drug  firms  in  this  city  arc  out- 
spoken against  local  option,  and  I  understan«l 
the  remaining  two  are  also  opposed  to  it. 
Quantities  of  liquor  are  sent  into  the  countv 
from  the  outside  to  the  individual  consumers. 
The  druggists  sell  but  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  consumed  in  this  countv. 
Out  of  twenty-four  packages  of  express  recent- 
ly coming  into  one  of  our  exoress  offices,  eight 
consisted  of  consignments  of  liquor  of  some 
quality. 

Repeated  violations  of  the  local  option  law- 
are  occurring.  At  the  first  day  of  the  present 
June  term  of  court,  eleven  violators  were  on 
the  carpet.  Nine  pleaded  guilty,  one  was  put 
over  the  term  and  the  other  was  tried,  result- 
ing in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  latter  case  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Only 
two  of  the  number  pleading  guilty  paid  a  fine 
A  large  expense  is,  therefore,  settled  upon  the 
county 

J.  Earle  Brown. 

St.  Johns,   Mich. 

Fire  of  IVIwm  Are  Girls. 

As  a  temperance  man  from  childhood,  for 
many  years  a  prohibition  and  Good  Templar 
worker,  formerly  publisher  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Good  Templar,  twenty-five  years  devoted 
to  reform  movements ;  an  earnest,  and,  I  be 
lievc.  conscientious  '    :•  of  Christ's  Church, 

the   father  of  six   .  five  of  whom   ar> 

girls,  knowing  the  iii.i  that  invariablv 

follow  a  statement  of  t  1  from  a  man  in 

my  position,  I  hesitate  to  record  my  present 
belief  as  regards  the  question  ''Does  Prohibi- 
tion Prohibit?" 

For  many  years  I  insisted  that  prohibition 
and  sumptuary  l.iws  alone  could  regulate  the 
question  of  intemperance.  Ten  years'  residence 
in  Wisconsin  b.TS  completelx  changed  these 
opinions. 
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Milwaukee  is  undoiibtcdiv  the  "wettest" 
town  on  the  map.  Jn  directing  a  stranger  to 
any  given  locality  it  is  c|uite  coninion  to  say 
"Go  seven  saloons  north  and  three  west." 
Theoretically,  sucli  conditions  should  make  this 
city  the  most  drunken  and  disorderly  in  the 
country.  Honesty  compels  me  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Milwaukee  is  the  most  orderly  city 
with  which  I  have  ever  come  into  contact.  Beer 
and  light  wines  are  consumed  freely  and  the 
result  is  that  very  little  of  the  stronger  drinks 
is  used.  In  ten  years  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen 
men  the  worse  for  liquor.  No  city  in  the 
country  can  show  as  many  homes  owned  by  the 
working  classes.  We  have  no  labor  troubles. 
You  can  go  to  our  public  parks  any  Sunday 
afternoon  and  see  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand people  enjoying  the  band  concerts,  and 
drunkenness  is  an  unknown  quantity.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  allow  my  daughters  to  visit  their 
friends  in  either  daytime  or  evening,  as  life  is 
just  as  safe  on  our  streets  as  in  the  confines 
of  the  home.  The  moral  status  of  Milwaukee 
is  second  to  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  country, 
and  on  this  point  I  defy  refutation. 

I  have  no  defense  to  make  for  beer  or  light 
wines,  but  any  one  who  will  make  an  honest 
investigation  of  conditions  here  will  be  forced 
to  admit  that  we  have  about  the  most  healthy, 
contented  and  respectable  class  of  people  in 
the  country. 

I  made  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in  my 
native  State  of  Maine  a  few  years  ago  and  was 
amazed  at  the  difTerence.  I  saw  more  drunken 
men  in  the  month  I  was  in  Maine,  many  times 
more,  than  I  have  seen  in  this  city  in  ten  years' 
residence.  I  found  that  every  man  who  had  a 
desire  for  intoxicants  was  zvcll  supplied  and 
more  whisky  was  offered  me  in  my  month's 
visit  than  has  been  offered  to  me  here  in  ten 
years. 

I  have  come  to  regret  that  so  manv  of  mv 
fellow  churchmen  insist  on  treating  the  ques- 
tion from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  basing 
their  belief  upon  the  presentation  of  profes- 
sional political  agitators  instead  of  making  an 
honest  investigation  of  the   facts. 

The  evils  of  intemjicrance  arc  so  pro- 
nounced that  any  movement  that  tends  to 
make  whisky  drinkers  out  of  a  class  of  people 
who  would  otherwise  make  temperate  use  of 
beer  and  mild  wines  should  I)e  given  careful 
consideration.  Prohibition  will  never  prohibit. 
Regulation  will  regulate  if  divorced  from 
party  politics.     Let  us  have  regulation. 

Edwin  B.  Lord. 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Hypocritical  Wahoo. 

In  the  town  of  Wahoo.  Neb.,  are  eleven 
churches  and  four  saloons.  Apparently  there 
should  be  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  a  dry 
town,  but  at  the  last  town  election  the  can- 
didates for  councilmen  who  favored  prohibi- 
tion were  defeated  by  the  votes  cast  two  to 
one,  and  why? 

The  four  saloons  pay  aninially  into  the  pub- 
lic school  treasury  five  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  those  who  from  the  housetops  cry 


prohibition,  when  secretly  they  cast  their  vol';, 
take  into  consideration  the  mcrease  of  taxes 
if  the  saloon  money  is  cut  out.  ^^■e  do  not 
sav  anything  aljout  the  back  entrance  or  po- 
litical aspirations. 

C.  J.   Cakl.son. 
Wahoo,   Nkd. 

The  Social  Glass  in  Texas. 

Saloon  men  in  neighboring  towns  secured 
the  names  of  all  habitual  drinkers  and  all 
others  who  might  be  induced  to  take  a  drink. 
The  first  class  they  furnished  by  express  as 
regular  customers,  and  to  the  others  they 
would  ship  C.  O.  D.  a  jug  of  whisky,  then 
notify  them  by  mail  to  call  at  the  express 
office  and  receive  a  package.  Many,  who 
would  not  have  thought  of  ordering  it,  would 
do  as  requested,  as  it  was  there  for  them. 
Some  would  pay  no  attention  until  happening 
to  be  in  town  they  would  be  notified  in  person 
by  the  express  agent,  when,  if  in  company 
with  others  who  wanted  a  social  glass,  would 
take  and  pay  for  the  liquor.  In  this  way  the 
evils  of  the  treating  habit  were  present;  and 
I  am  .satisfied,  tho  1  can't  explain  it,  that  this 
system  was  more  harmful  than  the  open 
saloon,  especially  among  young  men  and  boys. 
If  a  consignee  actually  refused  such  a  ship- 
ment, the  shipper  had  only  to  notify  some  one 
else  that  a  package  for  so-and-so  was  at  the 
express  office,  and  if  he  would  call  and  pay 
the  charges  it  would  be  delivered  to  him.  By 
this  means  the  shipper  was  always  sure  of  a 
sale,  and  it  is  not  on  record  that  a  shipment 
was  ever  returned. 

C.  W.  Martin. 

San   Antonio,  Tex. 

Eloquence  from  Tennessee. 

Today,  July  i,  Tennessee  will  try  State- 
wide prohibition.  The  last  Legislature  so  en- 
acted, but  the  question  was  never  submitted 
to  a  popular  vote.  Had  it  been  it  would  have 
been  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  very  large  majority 
for  Governor  Patterson  over  the  brilliant 
Senator  Carmack,  the  latter  being  for  such  a 
law  and  the  Governor  opposed  to  it.  It  will 
not  do  away  with  the  sale  nor  drinking  of 
liquor  any  more  than  local  option  has  done, 
and  there  will  be  as  much  money  spent,  but 
the  money  w-'l  not  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
Tennessee.  Contrariwise  it  will  necessitate 
an  increase  of  taxation  on  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  will  drive  away  manufacturers  of  beer 
from  cities  like  Memphis.  Nashville.  Chatta- 
nooga. Knoxville  and  other  places.  It  will  be 
a  heavy  loss  of  revenue.  '  it  We'll  have  beer, 
whisky  also. 

I  will  cite,  briefly,  an  instance  in  Nash- 
ville, being  nearest  me  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned, and,  "ex  uno  disce  omnes."  There  is 
Mr.  William  Gcrst,  a  gentleman  who  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  Nashville  and  invest  lavishy 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  yet  the  State — 
!io! — the  Lcgisloliire.  in  a  moment  of  frenzy, 
has  virtually  confiscated  his  property  and  will 
lose     a      most      worthy      and      public-spirited 
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citizen — one  whose  purse  was  ever  open  to 
public  enterprise.  Why,  sir.  the  Gerst  Brew- 
ing Company  donated  $2,000  to  our  Centen- 
nial. Employees  of  the  same  company  do- 
nated $600.  Mr.  Gerst  gave  $10,000  to  the 
Centennial  Company  for  restaurant  conces- 
sions and  erected  four  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
$15,762.62.  He  paid  $12,000  for  equipment, 
fed  inmates  of  charitable  institutions  for  noth- 
ing, and  made  no  charge  for  members,  their 
wives  and  children,  of  the  Press  Associations 
from  many  States — Virginia,  Louisiana,  Illi- 
nois, Nebraska,  Ohio,  North  Dakota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  other  States.  His  object 
was  to  advertise  Nashville  and. the  beautiful 
Southland. 

I  mention  this  one  instance  to  show  how 
ungrateful,  if  not  malicious,  fanaticism  can 
be,  and  is,  to  vent  its  spleen.  It  makes  me 
think  of  the  days  of  witchcraft  in  the  Colonies 
from  about  1645  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  awav 
up  in  Massachusetts.  That  awful  frenzy 
passed  away  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
arisen,  leaving  to  future  aares  a  fearful  warn- 
ing against  such  popular  insanity.  So  it  will 
be  as  to  this  effort  to  fetter  a  freeman's  will. 
Madame  Roland  exclaimed  on  the  block  when 
awaiting  the  axe  of  the  executioner:  "Oh, 
liberty !  in  thy  tranie  how  many  crimes  arc 
committed !"'  The  patriot,  Patrick  Henry, 
said:  "Give  me  lihcrly  or  give  me  death!" 
And  the  women  sing  and  pray,  and  call  on 
Jehovah.  But  I  will  sav  to  them  that  what- 
ever ceremonies  among  men  have  rendered 
them  most  ridiculous  and  absurd ;  whatever 
crimes  most  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  their  own 
snecies  and  impious  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  iniquity  or  perversion 
of  their  religious  institutions.  As  for  myself, 
I  grant  to  no  one,  from  the  throne  to  the  cot- 
tage; from  the  philo.sopher  to  the  clown;  from 
the  most  exquisitely  refined  to  the  rudest  bar- 
barian, to  prescril)e  what  I  shall  or  shall  not 
eat  or  drink. 

(Coi,.)    Wm.  J.   Slatter. 
Winchester,   Tekn. 

Not  a  Success  in  Texas. 

As  to  how  prohibition  works  perhaps  a  few 
statistics  will  give  the  best  and  quickest  an- 
swer. For  a  period  of  ten  and  one-half 
months  prior  to  the  change  there  were  filed 
in  the  various  district  and  county  courts  sev- 
enty-seven cases  of  persons  charged  with  va- 
rious misdemeanors,  presumably  due  to  saloon 
intlucnce.  For  the  ten  and  one-half  months 
after  the  law  was  supposedly  effective,  the 
same  records  slmw  179  cases  filed,  or  an  in- 
crease of  102  cases,  all  for  violations  of  the 
liquor  law. 

Other  crimes,  including  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter and  similar  capital  crimes  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  same  time. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Amarillo,  prior  to 
this  election,  thirteen  saloons,  two  wholesale 
whisky  dealers,  two  wholesale  malt  dealers 
and  two  other  persons  who  had  licenses  to  sell 
on  their  premises.  Under  prohibition  twenty- 
seven  per.sons  have  secured  Internal  Revenue 
licenses   to    sell    liquor    in    the    same    territory. 


giving  as  a  general  rule  the  same  places  of 
luisiniss  occupied  by  the  saloons,  or  nearly 
twice  as  many  persons  engaged  in  the  busine<;s 
as  before.  The  loss  to  state,  county  and  city 
has  been  over  ten  thousand  dollars  in  refund- 
ed and  discontinued  licenses,  besides  the  tax- 
payers are  carrying  the  burden  of  increased 
court  costs. 

.As  to  the  blessings  promised  by  the  pros, 
they  have  not  materialized,  drunkenness  is  as 
disgustingly  common  as  ever,  the  local  sani- 
tariums have  the  same  old  gang  of  delirium 
tremens  patients. 

For  a  time  the  local  officers  acted  under 
what  is  known  as  the  "search  and  seizure  act." 
and  many  places  were  raided,  quantities  of 
whisky  was  found,  in  most  unexpected  places, 
such  as  private  residences,  coal  bins.  etc. 

My  business  as  a  newspaper  woman  brings 
me  directl>  in  contact  with  printers  daily  and 
I  can  truly  say,  for  them  the  change  has  been 
deplorable.  Formerly  they  would  slip  out  the 
back  way,  get  a  glass  of  beer  and  come  back 
and  go  to  work ;  now  they  get  a  bottle  of 
whisky  and  drink  until  thev  are  of  no  use 
to  anybody. 

One  thing  is  undoubtedly  true.  Prohibition 
has  driven  out  beer  and  mild  alcoholic  drinks, 
because  they  are  too  bulky  to  hide  and  can- 
not be  sold  as  readily  as  whisky,  but  to  my 
mind  it  has  fostered  the  most  serious  form  of 
intemperance. 

MiTTIE     MiiRTOX     MORG.VN. 
.\m.millo,    Tex. 

Prohibition  PrcHiibits  in  Oklahoma. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  carried  State-widi 
prohibition  for  twenty-five  years  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  law  is  very  well  enforced 
There  are  some  violations  by  bootleggers,  but 
these  men  are  very  soon  apprehended  and 
land  in  jail,  as  our  law  requires  a  jail  sen- 
tence in  addition  to  a  fine.  There  is  practi- 
cally no  drunkemiess  since  our  law  was  en- 
acted. The  change  was  immediate  and  almost 
complete.  So  great  has  been  the  improve- 
ment over  the  former  license  system  that 
biKiness  men  who  voted  against  prohibition, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  hurt  busi 
ness,  have  acknowledged  that  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  result  has  been  wholly 
good.  They  sell  more  goods  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  collect  their  bills.  They  are  now  in 
favor  of  prohibition. 

The  whisky  crowd  went  up  and  down  our 
State  telling  the  people  what  dire  result^ 
would  follow  proliibiti<in.  Business  w 
suffer,  trade  would  be  driven  away,  c;:  - 
would  be  full  of  empty  buildings,  grass  would 
grow  in  the  streets,  there  would  be  no  money 
for  running  the  city,  or  for  paving  the  street - 
or  building  sidewalks,  and  many  other  things, 
not  one  of  which  has  come  to  pass.  The  ex 
act  opposite  in  every  case  has  resulted  Ther< 
are  no  empty  buildings,  there  is  plenty  ot 
money  for  running  expenses ;  city  paving  and 
sidewalk  buildine  were  never  before  seen  on 
such  an  extensive  scale  as  right  now.  Good 
school  houses  are  being  built,  and  more  chil- 
dren attend  school  and  the  children  are  l>etter 
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clothed.      And   one    of   the    most    reniarkal)le 

things  about  this  whole  business  is  that  when 

we  closed  our  saloons  nearly  every  other  kind 

of  crime   stopped.     Prohibition   has  been   such 

a   blessing   in    Oklahoma   that    we   are    simply 

amazed   that    all    the   other    States    have    not 

adopted  it. 

(Rev.)  J.  A.  B.  Oglevee. 
Pawhuska,    Okla. 

Bringing  the  Jag  Home. 

Over  thirty  years'  experience  in  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  has  shown  me  that 
(i)  No-license  helps  the  rare  community 
which  is  dominantly  abstinent  and  practically 
isolated.  (2)  In  most  cases  it  means  a 
clandestine  traffic  and  a  patronage  of  license 
towns,  men  thus  leaving  their  money  in  the 
license  town  and  bringing  the  jag  home. 
Stoughton  and  Edgcrton,  Wis.,  are  in  point. 
There  always  will  be  the  "next"  town  or  State 
or  county  and  the  weakness  and  craft  of  hu- 
man nature  to  evade  law. 

-After  ten  years'  residence  here  I  believe  in 
the  "Milwaukee  policy."  We  have  propor- 
tionately far  less  of  the  evils  of  the  traffic 
than  any  other  large  city  in  America,  less  by 
any  ratio.  For  this  there  are  three  reasons : 
I.  The  fact  that  a  man  can  get  a  drink  when- 
ever he  wants  it  prevents  the  pocket  flask  and 
the  morbid  craving  for  the  forbidden.  2.  You 
cannot  expect,  among  350,000  people,  to 
escape  all  vice.  But  these  we  persistently  war 
against.  In  this  the  brewers  and  the  public 
authorities  work  together.  If  we  could  banisli 
the  senseless  custom  of  "treating,"  which  mis- 
taken .American  sociability  has  foisted  on  our 
independent  German  people,  wc  should  have 
little  trouble.  3.  Our  popular  beverage  is 
beer,  which  does  not  make  drunks  unless 
mixed  with  strong  liquors.  This  is  where 
'  treating"  does  its  mischief,  for  it  leads  to 
high  wines  and  whiskies,  bad  enough  alone, 
and  on  top  of  beer  enough   to  upset  anvbody. 

Work  to  make  the  traflic  as  public  as  any 
other  business;  to  eliminate  unworthy  dealers; 
and  to  give  the  preference  to  mild  beverages. 
That  is  our  policy. 

(Rev.)   Thomas  Edward  Barr. 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 


The  Joys  of  Bacchus  in  Oblahoina. 

In  the  smaller  towns  of  Oklahoma  the  liquor 
situation  is  easy  to  control,  provided  the  con- 
stable, deputy  sheriff  and  justice  of  the  peace 
will  do  their  duty.  The  pint  bottle  of  whiskv 
IS  the  "bootlegger's"  stock  in  trade.  The 
stock  of  goods  is  shipped  to  him  at  his  own 
risk  by  the  distiller  from  another  State.  If 
he  can  get  his  goods  out  of  the  depot  and 
conceal  them  he  will  tind  no  trouble  in  finding 
thirsty  patrons  to  buy  his  forty-rod  at  a  dol 
lar  a  bottle.  This  luisiness  is  carried  on  In 
men  in  various  occupations  and  liy  those  in 
no  particular  occupation.  There  is'  no  public 
drinking;  when  men  want  a  drink  they  retire 
to  a  water-closet  or  some  other  such  quiet 
retreat,    and    enjoy    their    libations.      .\     resi- 


dence of  from  thirty  to  ninety  days  in  the 
county  jail  gives  the  bootlegger  a  chance  to 
reflect  and  does  more  to  discourage  this  form 
of  lawlessness  than  anything  else  that  has  been 
thus  far  devised.  I  have  seen  villages  where 
the  thirsty  have  returned  to  lemon  extract 
and  red  ink  for  a  long  period  after  the  boot- 
leggers  had  been  sent  to  jail. 

John  W.  Carr. 

Lindsay,   Okla. 

The  Speak-Easy. 

Anent  the  testimony  from  prohibitory  dis- 
tricts relative  to  the  "speak-easy"  evil,  the 
situation  in  this  county  (Allegheny)  with  its 
Scotch-Irish  stock  of  Americans,  its  strict 
Sabbath  laws,  and  its  high-license  law  so  uni- 
formly praised  by  anti-prohibitionists,  is  in- 
teresting. Not  long  ago  the  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers'  As.sociation  here  investigated  the 
local  situation  in  the  interest  of  the  licensed 
saloons,  and  discoxered  there  were  some 
2,500  speak-easies  in  this  county,  being  a 
greater  number  by  almost  a  half  than  that  of 
licensed  saloons  I  A  friend  of  the  writer  who 
is  on  intimate  terms  with  a  leading  local 
saloon  keeper  lately  said  to  him:  "Why  don't 
you  have  that  dirty  speak-easy  almost  back 
of  your  saloon  closed  ?''  The  reply  was :  . 
"For  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place  he  takes 
care  of  a  class  of  trade  I  don't  want ;  then 
again  I  sell  him  his  booze;  and  third,  I  do  not 
dare  to  have  him  arrested.  If  I  did,  he  would 
be  my  enemy  and  go  after  me  in  License  Court 
and  I  would  lose  my  license;  he  could,  of 
course,  make  a  case  against  me  for  breaking 
the  law ;  every  saloon  keeper  breaks  it. "  With 
this  county,  it  is  not  a  question  of  saloon  or 
speak-easy ;  it  is  speak-easy  or  both.  Z. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

The  Most  Whisky-Ridden  State  in  the 
Union. 

North  Dakota,  like  Maine,  is  a  standing 
prohibition  object  lesson.  Its  saloonless  towns 
and  the  "absence"  of  liquid  refreshments  have 
furnished  material  for  columns  of  anti-saloon 
argument,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  and 
can  furnisli  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
the  most  whisky-ridden  State  in  the  Union. 
Express  and  freight  dump  into  its  limits  an- 
nually thousands  of  gallons  of  the  vilest 
brands  of  "squirrel"  whisky,  and  where  its 
sale  is  not  openly  countenanced,  violations  of 
the  prohibitive  laws  are  at  least  overlooked. 
The  backyard  of  the  average  country  hotel, 
with  its  array  of  discarded  bottles,  is  a  stand- 
ing advertisement  of  this  fact,  while  broken 
glassware  along  the  roadside  is  a  daily  re- 
minder of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing 
This  sweeping  declaration  may  perhaps  not  be 
applied  to  the  whole  State,  for  there  are  sec- 
tions where  public  opinion  prevails  and  the 
statute  is  interpreted  and  observed  literally, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  where  two  towns  are 
Ii<|uorless,  eight  find  a  way  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  those  desiring  it 

H.     T.     RVRON. 

St.   Paul,   Minn. 
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North  Dakota  Not  Yet  Ideal. 

Your  question,  "Does  Prohibition  Prohibit?" 
asked  some  time  ago,  is  of  peculiar  significance 
in  North  Dakota,  which  began  her  statehood 
with  prohibition  a  part  of  her  organic  law. 
In  a  large  number  of  the  villages  of  the  State 
the  law  is  openly  violated,  and  beer,  wine  and 
whisky  are  sold  over  the  bar  with  no  attempt 
at  concealment.  Where  there  is  too  much 
show  of  opposition  to  make  such  a  course  safe, 
such  articles  are  shipped  into  the  State  on  in- 
dividual orders.  A  large  part  of  such  trade 
has  been  done  under  cover  of  fictitious  con- 
signees, the  banks  receiving  and  selling  the 
bills  of  lading  for  casks  or  cases  of  beer, 
really  occupying  an  unenviable  position  in  this 
respect.  The  new  Federal  law  may  change 
that  phase  of  the  business.  However,  drug 
stores  have  always  had  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  will  under  the  new 
law,  approved  March  i6,  1909,  "for  medical, 
scientific,  sacramental  or  mechanical  purposes." 
And  the  drug  stores  of  North  Dakota  take 
tlie  place  of  the  saloons  of  other  States. 
Drunkenness  is  as  usual  as  tho  the  at- 
tempted restriction  did  not  exist.  The  only 
noticeable  difference  between  North  Dakota 
and  other  States  in  respect  to  the  trafliic  is 
that  the  "goods"  cost  more  here,  on  the 
theory,  doubtless,  that  violations  of  the  law 
should  command  a  premium. 

G.  R.  Brainard. 

Hebron,   N.    Dak. 

Prohibition's  Effect  in  Mississippi. 

In  Mississippi  it  seems  that  prohibition  has 
had  most  influence  on  the  white  man  reared 
to  think  no  more  of  drinking  intoxicants  than 
water,  and  on  the  great  mass  of  negroes.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  community,  whether  holding 
a  bank  directors'  meeting  or  celebrating  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  one  of  the  old  families, 
must  do  so  by  ordering  drinks,  first  one,  then 
another,  until  the  result  was  disastrous.  •  The 
pitiable  feature  was  that  some  woman  had  to 
pay  for  the  hilarity  with  tears,  and  some 
child's  heart  was  made  sad.  It  wasn't  the 
least  intended,  but  always  happened.  Under 
prohibition  this  has  stopped,  and  with  it 
much  sorrow.  Prohibition  hasn't  stopped 
drinking,  but  it  has  stopped  drunkenness  to 
a  great  extent.  It's  not  so  easy  and  tempting 
to  order  from  outside  tho  town  or  State  as  to 
send  across  tho  street  to  the  bar. 

In  the  case  of  the  negroes,  prohibition  has 
been  a  Godsend  to  them,  as  well  as  to  their 
neighbors  and  friends,  the  whites.  It  is  of 
both  economic  and  moral  good.  Since  whisky 
has  been  impossible,  or  made  more  difficult  in 
ordering,  the  Saturday  purchasing  list  has 
many  more  useful  articles  on  it,  as  increased 
sales  in  every  store  show. 

Up  to  the  time  prohibition  swept  the  State 
it  was  not  safe  for  people  to  leave  their 
homes  Saturday  afternoons.  The  negroes  had 
that  time  off,  and  men  and  women  made  for 
the  saloons.  Negroes  who,  when  sober,  were 
tlic  nersonification  of  po'-toness.  seemed  to 
Id'io  tlu  ir  sonscs  cntirclv  when  drunk,  and  be- 


came as  madmen.  Shooting  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  high  revelry.  As  an  example  of 
the  doings  in  one  community,  one  evening  a 
r^oTO  in  his  drunken  recklessness  fired  a  shot 
from  his  house,  which  instantly  killed  a  young 
University  of  Louisiana  student  on  the  train 
at  the  depot,  returning  for  the  Christmas  va- 
cation. Another  drunken  negro,  the  same 
night,  fell  from  his  mule  and  broke  his  nec'<. 
Things  of  this  nature  happened  often,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  whisky  was  the  cause.  Pro- 
hibition has  made  human  life  safer  and  is  a 
blessing  that  will  increase  as  the  great  wave 
slowly  tho  surelv  will  svicep  the  entire  coun- 
try. M.  M.  McG. 
WooDviLLE,   Miss. 


A  Conjugal  Debate. 

A  young  married  couple  moved  from  one 
of  the  Southern  States  to  a  little  town  in 
western    Kansas. 

When  they  had  been  there  only  a  short  time 
the  husband  took  a  bad  cold.  He  said  to  his 
wife :  "I  believe  I  will  get  some  whisky  and 
quinine  for  my  cold." 

"This  is  a  prohibition  State ;  perhaps  you 
cannot  get  it,"  said  his  wife. 

"Oh.  never  fear,"  said  he ;  "prohibition  does 
not  prohibit." 

He  went  to  a  drug  store  and  asked  for 
whisky 

"We  dare  not  let  you  have  it  for  love  or 
money,"  answered  the  drug  clerk. 

"Is  there  any  place  in  town  where  I  can 
get  it?''  he  asked. 

"I  do  not  think  you  can  get  it  in  this  town," 
was  the  answer. 

He  then  tried  other  drug  stores,  also  the 
pool  hall,  with  no  better  success.  He  re- 
turned home  and  said:  "Wife.  I  was  mistaken; 
prohibition  docs  prohibit." 

Effie   Bko<iks. 

Pa.sadena,   Cal. 

Michigan's  Experience. 

To  a  large  extent  prohibition  prohibits  when 
the  people  want  it  to  and  elect  officials  that 
take  an  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  Oakland 
County.  Mich.,  which  went  dry  by  a  small  ma- 
jority in  April,  1908,  closing  twenty-two  sa- 
loons and  one  brewery  in  Pontiac,  a  city  of 
abont   12,000  population. 

Before  the  local  option  election  was  held, 
the  superintendent  of  the  leading  Sunday 
school  of  the  city,  seeking  nomination  for  the 
office  of  supervisor,  was  defeated  in  caucus 
by  an  oleventh  hour  rush  from  a  nearby  saloon 
made  in  favor  of  a  man  not  previously  an- 
nounced. The  interloper  was  badly  defeated, 
altho  his  associates  on  the  ticket  were  elect- 
ed. This,  coupled  with  convictions  of  saloon- 
ists  for  violations  of  existing  laws  and  the  rot- 
ten egging  of  the  store  front  of  one  of  the 
active  supporters  of  local  option,  is  believed  to 
have  inaterially  helped  the  drys  to  win  the 
election. 

\fi.-r   election    the    Sunday    school    superin- 
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tcndeiit  above  mentioned  was  nominated  for 
sheriff  and  elected  l)y  a  top  notch  majority. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  was  at  the  same  time 
re-elected  by  an  increased  majority  on  his 
record  for  good  work.  These  officials,  after 
considerable  diflTicuIty,  secured  evidence  on 
which  successful  prosecutions  of  keepers  of 
'"blind  pigs"  were  conducted  ;  heavy  fines  and 
imprisonment  sentences  have  been  given  in 
about  a  dozen  cases,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
by  all  concerned  that  illegal  selling  in  this 
county  under  present  conditions  is  far  from 
safe.  It  is  expected  that  the  "search  and 
seizure"  law  recently  passed  will  further  facil- 
itate law  enforcement,  as  it  makes  it  much 
easier  to  secure  acceptable  evidence. 

Merchants  state  that  their  business  is  bet- 
ter than  formcrljf.  Banks  report  increasing 
deposits.  Aside  from  an  occasional  vagrant 
or  liquor  law  violator  our  jail  is  generally 
empty.  Drunken  men  arc  seldom  seen  on  the 
streets,  the  few  exccptioiis  generally  being 
those  that  have  visited  the  neighboring  wet 
city  of  Detroit.  There  has  been  considerable 
complaint  of  these  individuals  raising  disturb- 
ances on  the  trolley  cars,  but  this  is  now  be- 
ing regulated. 

The  loss  of  revenue  from  saloon  licenses, 
about  $11,000  per  year,  has  been  noticed,  but 
little  is  being  said  on  the  subject.  As  yet 
no  advance  in  tax  rate  has  been  made  on  this 
account  and  municipal  improvements  are  be- 
niade  as  needed.  Most  of  the  business  places 
vacated  by  the  saloons  have  been  taken  up  for 
other  lines  of  business. 

R.  H.  Pardee. 

PoNTiAC,  Mass. 

Nebraska  versus  Kansas. 

Nebraska  has  always  been  a  license  State 
and  has  one  of  the  best  license  laws  in  the 
United  States.  You  may  write  to  any  land 
agent  in  southern  Nebraska  and  he  will  tell 
.vou  that  land  values  have  always  been  higher 
there  than  in  northern  Kansas,  a  prohibition 
State.  In  Nebraska  last  year  there  were  fifty- 
four  failures  with  liabilities  of  $350,668,  while 
prohibition  Kansas  had  .316  failures  with  lia- 
bilities of  $1,699,684.  Nebraska  produces  more 
wealth  every  year  than  Kansas,  whose  popu- 
lation is  25  per  cent,  greater.  Both  States 
are  naturally  very  productive.  The  only  way 
these  facts  can  be  explained  is  that  the  most 
productive  workers  will  not  live  in  a  prohibi- 
tion State. 

The  little  town  of  Lanham  is  bisected  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  boundary  line.  On  the 
Kansas  side  there  arc  five  saloons  openly  sell- 
ing liquor,  while  on  the  Nebraska  side  there 
are  none.  Thus  the  school  fund  is  cheated 
nut  of  (he  tax  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay.  Kansas  adopted  prohibition  in 
i!^8o.  I  have  evidence  that  the  law  officers 
cannot  enforce  it  in  the  larger  towns,  while 
in  the  rural  districts  it  is  not  nearly  so  ef- 
fective relatively  as  is  the  Nebraska  license 
law.  Spasniodicallv  the  law  officers  try  to  en- 
I'HCe  prohibition,  but  the  rule  has  been  to 
ignore  it.  Last  year  the  captain  of  police  at 
Leavenworth  made  an  official  statement  of  the 


number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  comparing 
the  season  of  open  saloons  prior  to  the  recent 
crusade  with  the  season  of  closed  saloons, 
which  began  in  April,  1907.  The  open  period 
cited  by  him  was  from  October,  1906,  to 
March,  1907,  during  which  his  men  made 
ninety-three  arrests  for  drunkenness.  Now, 
remember,  this  covers  a  time  when  saloons 
were  running  openly  in  Leavenworth  despite 
the  statutory  law.  In  comparison  he  cites  the 
closed  period  from  April  to  September,  1907, 
during  which  time  his  men  made  137  arrests 
for  drunkenness.  Here  are  forty-four  arrests 
for  drunkenness  when  saloons  were  closed  in 
excess  of  the  number  during  the  open  season. 

The  captain  of  police  of  Leavenworth  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  police  chiefs  who  make 
official  reports  of  the  closed  season  as  com- 
pared with  the  open  season.  These  official  re- 
ports are  record  proof,  incontrovertible,  that 
saloons  openly  do  business  in  many  of  the 
Kansas  towns.  In  view  of  this  record  how 
can  any  honest  man  contend  that  prohibition 
prohibits  in  Kansas? 

W.  R.  Eennett. 

Omaha,   Neb. 

Ostentatious  Prayers  and  Dcmonstratii'C 

Women. 

One  fault  of  temperance  workers  is  their 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  criticism  bv  their 
friends.  I  am  convinced  that  county  vic- 
tories would  be  increased  if  two  errors  on 
election  days  were  remedied.  The  one  is  os- 
tentatious prayer,  and  the  other  is  demonstra- 
tive women  on  the  streets  and  at  the  polls. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  indifferent  voters 
who  might  be  claimed  for  the  dry,  who  are 
disgusted  by  this  overreaching  zeal.  Amer- 
icans will,  owing  to  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  smile 
condescendingly,  and  perhaps,  if  the  masculine 
in  them  is  not  too  assertive,  will  even  be  per- 
suaded to  change  their  votes  for  the  better. 
But  the  foreigners  are  almost  certain  to  he 
driven  to  the  opposite  extreme.  I  write  as  one 
that  believes  in  prayer,  loves  women,  and  only 
one  generation  removed  from   foreign   soil. 

J.  E.  H. 

Helta,    Ohio. 

He    Trailed   Roosevelt — .//    a    Discreet 
Distance. 

I  was  a  newspaper  reporter  in  New  Vurk 
City  when  Dr.  Parkhurst  made  his  first  cru- 
sade against  Sunday  selling.  No  man  who 
really  wanted  to  get  a  drink — and  his  kind 
seemed  more  numerous  than  ever — had  to  go 
without  it.  A  hundred  different  plans  were 
used  to  violate  the  law.  I  followed  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  police  commissioner,  at  a  dis- 
creet distance,  when  he  made  a  tour  of  inves- 
tigation to  discover  whether  the  Sundav  law 
was  enforced  or  not.  He  stated  on  his  return 
that  he  found  the  conditions  most  satisf.TCiory. 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  T  entered  n  saloon 
doing  business  within  view  of  the  police  sta- 
tion, in  almost  every  police  precinct  ho  \i<. 
isted. 
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My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  tbat  tbe 
worst  evil  of  drink  is  bad  liquor;  tbat  all 
strong  liquors  are  in  themselves  more  or  less 
liarmful  if  used  regularly;  tbat  wiiisky, 
brandy,  etc.,  should  not  be  sold  under  the  same 
licenses  as  light  wines  and  beer;  tbat  prohibi- 
tion is  in  the  broad  view  a  worse  evil  than  the 
thing  it  seeks  to  prohibit,  and  that  a  "prohibi- 
tion wave,"  like  a  religious  revival,  is  based 
on  emotionalism  and  l)rings  a  reaction  that 
more  tlian  offsets  the  good  it  may  have  accom- 
plished. 

E.  W.  Gray. 
Nkwark.   N.  J. 

Perhaps  Not. 

Perhaps  I  "speak  as  a  fool,"  but  if  prohibi- 
tion does  not  diminish  the  liquor  dealer's  gains 
why  does  be  oppose  it?  And  if  it  increases 
his  gains  why  is  he  not  its  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate ? 

Sarah  Jeannette  Burke. 
New    York   City. 

"Where  Ignorance  Is  Bliss." 

For  fourteen  years  I  lived  in  a  town  with 
fifty  saloons,  and  there  never  was  a  day  dur- 
ing that  time,  unless  perhaps  at  long  intervals, 
when  the  authorities  became  active  on  Sun- 
day closing,  when  I  could  not  have  directed  a 
man,  wanting  a  drink,  to  fifty  bars,  where  he 
could  buy  almost  anything  he  wanted  to  drink 
any  time  a  day  and  almost  any  time  in  the 
nigiit.  I  have  lived  near  three  years  and  a 
half  in  a  prohibition  State  and  in  a  closed 
town,  r.nd  while  I  am  told  that  much  of  the 
time  intoxicants  may  be  had  by  the  initiated,  I 
could  give  only  the  faultiest  kind  of  direction 
to  a  man  bunting  tbe  place  where  he  could 
find  his  desire.  If  prohibition  possessed  no 
other  limitation  in  the  drink  traflPic  than  this 
it  surely  would  more  than  justify  its  passage 
in    any   State. 

(Rev.)   John   H.  J.    Rice. 


Emporia,    Kan. 
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Prohibition  in  Kansas. 

For  something  like  thirty  years  prohibition 
has  been  upon  the  statute  books  of  Kansas 
City.  Kan.,  and  yet  tbe  State  has  probal)ly 
produced  tbe  youngest  drunkard  in  the  world, 
a  lad  of  live  years,  taken  in  charge  by  tbe 
WyandcUte  Juvenile  .Association  of  Kansas 
City,   Kan. 

The  Mercantile  Club  of  Kan.sas  City,  Kan., 
recently  made  a  trip  thruout  the  State.  The 
papers  boasted  of  the  fact  that  "there  was 
nothing  but  water  on  board."  and  yet  a  col- 
ored man,  famed  as  a  mi.xer  of  "high  balls," 
accompanied  the  party  in  his  "official  capaci- 
l.v."  One  of  the  members  of  the  club,  ques- 
tioned about  tbe  presence  of  a  drink  mixer 
•  •n  a  "prohibition  special,"  laugliingly  replied: 
"That's  where  we  need  him." 

Today  the  "reform  wave"  is  at  tbe  bight 
of  its  power  in  Kansas,  and  while  prohibition 
may  not  now  be  tbe  screaming  farce  it  was  in 
))rcvious  years,   it  is  still   an  open   secret  that 


liquor  can  be  obtained  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  State;  if  not  in  openly  conduct- 
ed saloons,  then  in  tbe  lockers  of  the  fashion- 
able clubs,  in  tbe  drug  stores,  the  "speak 
easies"  and  in  the  numerous  out  of  the  way 
places  pointed  out  to  the  thirsty  pilgrim  by  the 
well  informed  resident. 

riie  press  reports  and  the  records  of  the 
various  police  courts  of  Kansas  show  con- 
clusively tbat  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  in 
tbe  larger  towns  of  the  State.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatches  of  July  8  show  that 
fifty-six  women  were  arrested  in  Mineral,  a 
coal  mining  center  near  Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  on 
charges  of  disturbing  the  peace  by  wrecking 
four  saloons  for  refusal  to  sell  beer  in  buckets. 

I.  T.  Martin. 

Detroit,   Mich. 

Bottles. 

For  several  years  this  city,  being  the  county 
seat  of  Owen  County,  in  tbe  State  of  Indiana, 
has  not  had  a  saloon.  A  merchant  in  this  city 
recently  advertised  for  empty  bottles  for  tbe 
purpose  of  filling  them  with  vinegar.  Within 
ten  days  be  received  three  thousand  empty 
beer  bottles,  which  had  been  picked  up  and 
collected  in  the  streets,  alleys  and  yards. 
Think  of  that !  Three  thousand  bottles  in  a 
small  country  town  like  this. 

M.   M.  Ekkhoff. 

Spencer,   Ind. 

Betxveen  Wind  and  U^ater. 

First — While  prohibition  does  not  absolutely 
prohibit,  it  does  beyond  a  question  restrict  the 
sale  anil  reduce  the  attending  vices. 

Proof — Carthage,  III.,  a  town  of  3,500,  has 
for  years  enforced  this  law  and  in  fifty  visits 
to  that  city  a  drunken  man  will  not  be  seen. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  enforcing  the  law  strict- 
ly, has  increased  tbe  pupils  between  twelve 
and  eighteen  years  in  her  schools  by  fxx),  put 
herself  in  the  lead  of  every  city  in  the  L'nited 
States  in  building  operations,  increased  her 
bank  deposits  wonderfully,  decreased  her  court 
expenses  and  left  the  gates  of  her  jail  open 
to  the  world. 

Where  high  license  has  been  adopted  there 
seems  to  have  been  less  crime  committed  in 
making  imlawful  sales,  false  swearing  and  all 
that  usually  follows  where  laws  against  a 
man's  personal  rights  are  sought  to  be  im- 
posed. At  Fulton.  Mo.,  in  1868  the  license  was 
$50  per  year.  Public  agitation  forced  it  up  to 
$.^ooo  per  year,  reduced  tbe  sabwns  to  two 
in  numlter,  cut  off  all  sales  by  druggists  or 
grocers,  and  made  if  im|Kissible  for  a  man  to 
get  a  drink  at  any  <ither  place  nor  to  get  drunk 
anywhere,  as  the  law  forbid  the  sale  to  men 
in  that  condition,  and  as  there  were  but  two 
places  where  it  could  be  had  they  were  very 
careful   not   to   involve  themselves. 

Tbat  either  high  license  or  prohibition  bits 
tbe  manufacturer  'between  wind  and  water" 
it  is  only  ncce:isary  to  cite  their  opposition  to 
both  measures. 

Observer. 

Iowa. 
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I'he  Wicked  Wine  Cellars. 

It  is  a  fact  tliat  tlic  leaders  in  four  out  of 
five  churches  tliat  I  liave  served  liave  their 
wine  cellars,  which  contain  l)eer  and  wine  in 
quantity  at  all  times,  and  yel  these  persons 
were  strongest  of  their  denunciations  of  the 
sale  of  liijuor  and  loudest  in  their  prayers  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  saloon. 

Who  arc  the  sots  and  the  wrecks  in  a  com- 
munity? Is  it  true  that  they  come  from  the 
great  middle  class?  A  study  of  the  subject 
will  prove  to  any  one  the  fallacy  of  the  state- 
ment. The  wine  cellar  makes  more  drunkards 
than  the  saloon.  Again,  it  is  a  fact  in  com- 
numities  where  prohibition  prevails  there  is  as 
much  liquor  consumed  as  before  the  prohibi- 
tive law  became  effective. 

Watch    the    freight   and   express   offices    in 

l)rohibiti()n    States   and   my   assertion   is   made 

good. 

(Rev.)    WiLLi.AM   Mover. 
Denvkh,    Col. 


Rwn-Soaked  Porto  Rico  versus  Prohi- 
bition Kansas. 

I  was  brought  up  by  parents  who  would  not 
even  use  cider  for  fear  of  the  drink  evil,  and 
until  after  college  days  were  over  I  was 
strongly  prejudiced  by  this  early  training.  In 
college  I  saw  much  of  the  evil  effects  'of  the 
traffic  upon  young  men,  for  the  university  was 
situated  in  a  wide-open  city. 

In  1901  I  went  to  Porto  Rico  as  a  teacher 
in  the  government  service.  1  spent  the  better 
I)art  of  a  year  there,  and  learned  several  things 
about  the  liquor  question.  Indeed,  no  such 
question  had  ever  been  raised  there.  Rum 
was  the  source  of  profit  in  the  sugar  industry. 
Rum  was  served  on  the  tables  of  the  well  to 
do  and  over  the  counter  to  the  poor.  Rum 
was  drunk  in  lieu  of  milk  in  coffee.  Even  dry 
goods  stores  had  a  "wet"  corner.  The  treat- 
ing hal)it  did  not  exist.  One  went  into  a  store 
(there  were  few  saloons),  got  one  drink  and 
rode  away.  During  my  residence  I  saw  there 
scarcely  a  half-dozen  cases  of  intoxication  and 
the  majority  of  these  were  Americans.  A  wo- 
man in  the  little  village  where  I  lived  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  jxipulation  as  "la 
Borracha"  (I  may  not  have  spelled  this  cor- 
rectly), because  she  was  frequently  intoxi- 
cated. 

When  I  left  Porto  Rico  I  went  to  prohibi- 
tion Kansas.  There  I  saw  more  drunkenness 
than  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life  at  any  one  time. 
I  went  to  a  college  town.  Little  occurred 
there,  altho  I  learned  that  the  "joints"  were 
run  like  high  license  saloons,  even  in  this  staid 
and  sober  town.  Once  a  month  the  keepers 
were  arrested  and  fined,  and  it  was  tacitly  un- 
derstood that  they  would  not  be  arrested  for 
another  month.  I  learned  that  this  was  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  State.  I  visited  a 
few  other  places,  and  there  saw  prohibition  at 
its  worst.  One  Saturday  evening  I  passed 
thru  the  main  thorofare  of  a  good-sized  city. 
The  saloons  were  doing  a  thriving  business. 
There  was  little  pretense  of  hiding  anvthing. 
Before  midnight   that  street  looked'  as   if  thev 


were  about  to  build  a  railway  thru  it  and  had 
thrown  the  ties  along  the  right  of  way.  These 
ties  were  human  beings  in  a  state  of  beastly 
intoxication.  Cowboys,  farm  hands  and  oth- 
ers congregate  in  the  popubnis  centers  on  Sat 
urday  night  and  "tank  up,"  and  such  scenes 
and  worse  follow. 

Leslie  F.  Pauix. 
FoKT   Colli N.s,    Col. 

Tlte'Stumbling  Block  to  Temperance. 

The  profits  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
liquor  traffic  is  the  chief  stumbling  block  to 
temperance.  Take  the  "easy  money"  out  of 
the  trade  and  it  would  die  a  lingering  death. 
That  money  is  used  to  corrupt  officials  from 
constable  to  judge  on  the  bench.  The  saloon 
is  a  breeding  gromid  for  corrupt  politics.  It 
is  fighting  now  for  its  very  existence. 

Were  the  temperance  people  half  as  zeal- 
ous, half  as  united  as  their  opponents,  another 
decade  would  see  the  close  of  the  jjublic  saloon 
in  America.  C.  P.  S. 

Colorado    Springs,    Col. 

The  Wages  of  Gin  Is  Breath. 

Oh,  yes,  prohibition  prohibits,  all  right.  The 
.\nti- Saloon  League  prints  maps  of  all  the 
"Dry?"  territory  in  the  United  States.  This 
territory,  which  they  claim  to  be  "dry,"  is,  in 
fact,  very  much  overHooded.  For  example, 
the  Walker  Distillery,  in  Walkervillc,  Canada, 
across  the  Detroit  River  from  us,  in  one  re- 
cent week,  paid  Uncle  Sam  as  high  as  $106,- 
000  for  revenue  alone  on  whisky  shipped  into 
this  country,  "more  than  one-half  of  which  is 
under  the  prohibition  regime,"  as  you  say. 
They  are  sending  over  here  on  the  ferryboats 
as  much  as  twenty  truck  loads  of  whisky  per 
day. 

Yes,  prohibition  prohibits  all  right,  if  your 
eyes   are   shut. 

A.  J.   SCHULTE. 

J)iiTRt)iT,    Mich. 

The   Despised    Barkeep   and    the    Pious 
Druggist. 

Several  times  I  have  known  the  miserable 
sinner,  the  despised  "barkeep,"  put  out  of  busi- 
ness to  see  his  occupation  transferred  to  the 
respectable,  pious  druggist,  without,  in  any 
way,  lowering  the  latter  in  public  esteem  or 
subjecting  him   to  ecclesiastical   discipline. 

The  hypocritical  character  of  the  blatant, 
bibulous  champions  of  prohibition  warrants  the 
belief  that  the  groggy  Texas  advocate  of  the 
measure  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  in  the 
assertion  :  "Oh,  prohibition  is  not  intended  for 
gentlemen  and  good  church  people,  but  for  the 
niggers  and  the  damned  Irish." 

Mv  observation  is  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  rigid  and  strenuous  against  the 
"blind  tiger"  negro,  who  undertakes,  under 
cover  of  night,  competition  with  the  negro 
emploxed  by   rospectabilit>'. 

The  officer  of  the  law  has  unbounded  and 
deterrent  regard  for  "respectability." 

J.    C.   FOUVILLE. 

MONTKOMKRV,      .\la. 
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Texas  Testimony. 

Previous  to  the  year  1902  the  county  of  El- 
lis, Tex.,  was  under  the  license  system.  In 
that  year  the  friends  of  prohibition  called  for 
a  vote  and  the  saloon  was  voted  out  by  a  ma- 
jority of  about  400.  For  four  successive  years 
the  law  was  in  force.  That  it  was  violated 
was  to  be  expected.  All  laws  are  violated. 
That  it  was  enforced  as  well  as  other  statutes 
is  not  to  be  denied.  During  the  four  years  a 
canvas  was  made  which  showed  that  there 
were  large  improvements  made  to  the  property 
values  of  the  towns,  and  this  fact  was  certi- 
fied to  by  those  who  had  been  among  the  op- 
ponents of  the  measure.  The  nuisance  of  the 
saloon  was  abated.  Some  "blind  tigers"  were 
brought  into  service,  but  these  found  the  place 
rather  unhealthy.  That  there  was  a  systematic 
effort  made  by  the  opponents  of  prohibition  to 
bring  the  law  into  disrepute  by  frequent  vio- 
lations was  well  known  by  those  who  gave 
careful  attention  to  the  situation.  After  four 
years'  trial,  the  "antis"  believed  that  the  op- 
portune time  had  arrived  to  bring  on  an  elec- 
tion  and  this  was  done.      The  campaign   was 


short  and  inttrestmg.  The  money,  supposed- 
ly from  the  pockets  of  the  brewers  was  abun- 
dant to  employ  speakers,  publish  literature, 
hire  brass  bands  and  to  do  everything  which 
ingenuity  could  invent  to  secure  votes  for  the 
s-aloon.  The  friends  of  prohibition  had  no 
money  except  as  the  men  of  the  county  vol- 
unteered to  give  it.  Speakers  volunteered 
their  services.  Some  were  brought  from  other 
places.  The  result  of  the  count  of  ballots 
showed  that  the  majority  had  been  increased 
from  400  in  1902  to  2,004  '"  1906.  The  elec- 
tion had  been  wisely  timed  by  the  friends  of 
the  saloon  when  the  farmers  would  be  the 
busiest  in  their  cotton.  It  was  the  season  of 
gathering  and  ginning.  The  towns  polled  a 
very  heavy  vote  and  that  of  the  country  was 
light.  The  prohibitionists  were  the  losers 
from  this,  and  yet  every  precinct  in  the  coun- 
ty, save  one,  which  cast  an  insignificantly 
small  vote,  was  carried  by  the  prohibitionist.-;. 
This  result  was  because  the  people  had  tried 
both  the  saloon  and  its  absence,  and  decided- 
ly preferred  the  latter.  Other  counties  in 
Texas  can  tell  a  similar  experience. 

Chalmers  McPherson. 

Fort  Worth,   Tex. 
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The  Reason  for  the  Income  Tax 


BY  ALBERT    B.   CUMMINS 
United  States  Senator  from   Iowa. 


IN  this  country  the  taxing  of  incomes 
has  been  considered  a  subject  to  be 
shunned  or  touched  upon  most  cau- 
tiously, except  in  case  of  war.  The  lack 
of  revenue  promise  in  the  new  taritf 
bill,  however,  brought  it  to  the  front 
during  the  present  session.  At  first  the 
issue  was  whether  any  income  tax  at  all 
should  be  authorized  by  Congress ;  but 
later  it  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of 
what  kind  of  an  income  tax  should  be 
adopted.  I'ersonally,  I  have  always 
favored  a  general  income  tax,  to  be  paid 
by  all  persons,  copartnerships  and  cor- 
porations with  net  annual  earnings  in 
excess  of  five  thousand  dollars,  adjusted 
so  that  the  tax  would  not  rest  upon  any 
person  unless  he  enjoyed  such  an  in- 
come, even  tho  a  j^art  of  it  is  derived 
from  a  corporation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proposition  recommended  by  the 
President  and  advocated  by  the  Senate 
I'inance  Committee  provides  for  a  spe- 
cial incotne  tax  to  be  laid  only  upon  cor- 
porations and  measured  by  their  net 
earnings. 


The  difference  between  the  two  plans 
is  fimdamental  and  involves  the  most 
vital  principle  in  the  authority  of  any 
government  to  tax  its  citizens  and  their 
property.  The  general  income  tax  rests 
only  upon  those  who  have  large  in- 
comes ;  the  corporation  tax  may  fall 
upon  those  who  have  very  small  in- 
comes. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  first  ques- 
tion is :  Do  we  need  additional  revenue, 
and  how  much .'  One  who  holds  the 
theory  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  may 
feel  that  the  custom  house  receipts 
should  be  made  adequate,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  forms  of  taxation.  Hut 
they  are  very  few  who  do  not  believe, 
today,  in  more  or  less  tariff  protection. 
The  great  majority  heartily  favor  the 
joinder,  in  import  duties,  of  protection 
and  revenue,  and  must,  therefore,  accept 
an  income  tax  as  the  reasonable  means 
of  supply  if  there  results  a  deficiency. 
In  the  present  case  T  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  some  of  the  import  duties 
imposed  by  the  bill  should  not  have  been 
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iiuj)(>scd,  and  lliat  a  thoroly  protective 
measure  could  have  been  framed  omit- 
ting' some  of  the  burdensome  exactions 
which  tliis  bill  lays  upon  the  people. 
But  the  bill  being  what  it  is,  the  ques- 
tion is  of  the  justice,  expediency  and 
necessity  of  an  income  tax,  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Jt  is  not  a  mere  experi- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
an  abstract  power  of  Congress.  It  is  the 
necessity  which  we  shall  probably  face 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  near  future 
some  of  the  duties  imposed  for  revenue 
only  will  have  to  be  reduced,  and  that 
others,  for  protection,  will  shortly  dis- 
appear. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state 
with  absolute  precision  the  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the 
future.  We  can,  however,  arrive  at  ap- 
proximate conclusions,  as  the  Treasury 
Department  arrives  at  them  in  sending 
to  Congress  its  estimates  for  ensuing 
years.  'i'aking  the  most  conservative 
position,  to  be  always  on  the  safe  side, 
let  us  glance  at  the  prospect  immediately 
before  us,  during  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  ending  Jime  30,  1910  and  191 1. 
The  expenditures  have  already  been  de- 
termined in  the  case  of  the  first  year. 
We  have  appropriated  (during  the  last 
session)  $1,044,401,857.12  to  carry  on 
the  afl'airs  of  the  Government  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1910.  To  this 
must  be  added  v$26,o8o,875  for  contracts 
authorized,  which  are  equivalent  to  ap- 
propriation. Should  Congress  deter- 
mine to  provide  for  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Panama  C\anal  by  the  issue  of  bonds, 
wc  can  deduct  (he  $37,000,000  appro- 
priated f(ir  that  ptu-pose ;  but  from  some 
sonrcc  we  must  derive  sufficient  revenue, 
during  the  ensuing  year,  to  cover  the 
assured  sum  of  $1,033,482,732.12. 

Our  revenue  from  the  Post  Ofiice  Dc- 
liartment  is  less  than  nothing.  It  will 
result  in  a  deficit  estimated  at  from 
$16,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  It  is  thor- 
oly optimistic  to  estimate  that  our  re- 
ceipts from  so-called  internal  revenue 
will  be  $255,000,000.  From  all  other 
sources  we  cannot  expect  more  than 
!>64.ooo.ooo.  So  that,  looking  at  it  most 
liopcfullv,  there  will  remain  $479,790,- 
362.12  to  l)e  i)rovided  for  thru  custom 
receipts — or  by  some  (4lier  method  of 
LaNation. 


In  the  careful  estimate  which  he  gave 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Aidrich  stated 
that  if  the  rates  in  the  present  bill  had 
been  applied  to  the  imports  of  1907  they 
would  have  raised  $8,000,000  more  than 
was  realized,  and  that  our  imports  for 
the  coming  year  would  probably  be  as 
large  as  in  1907.  We  may  accept  his 
judgment  as  to  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  the  two  bills ;  but  the  year  1907 
was  one  of  phenomenal  commercial  ac- 
tivity, to  which  we  shall  hardly  return 
so  quickly,  after  the  depression  of  1908, 
and  if  the  present  bill  accomplishes  its 
purpose  of  encouraging  home  industries 
it  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  have  made  some  progress  in  sup- 
plying our  markets  with  home  produc- 
tions. It  is  true  that  at  present  we  are 
gaining  rapidly  over  the  revenues  of 
1908,  from  custom  duties,  but  this  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  rush  of  im- 
portations of  many  articles  upon  which 
it  is  known  that  the  duties  arc  to  be  in- 
creased For  the  first  five  months  of 
the  present  calendar  year  our  customs 
receipts,  in  spite  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  arc  but  95  per  centum  of  what 
they  were  in  1907.  and  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  anticipate  that,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  19 10,  if  the  old 
rates  were  in  effect,  we  could  collect,  at 
the  custom  houses,  more  than  $315,621.- 
696.  Assuming  that  the  new  bill  will 
add  $8,000,000  upon  the  same  inijiorta- 
tions,  and  that  the  importations  will  not 
fall  oflF,  the  most  hopeful  prospect  for 
June  30,  1910,  is  a  record  of  custom 
receipts  amounting  to  $323,621,695, 
against  the  recjuired  $479,790,362.12. 
The  probable  deficit  of  $156,168,667.12 
is  one  argument,  from  1910,  for  an  in- 
come tax. 

In  the  case  of  191 1,  much  has  been 
said  of  a  spirit  of  economy  which  is  to 
dominate  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
I  nm  persuaded  that  there  arc  many  o]i- 
portunitics  for  retrenchment.  biU  it  i< 
idle  to  expect  that  if  we  maintain  the 
Government  as  now  established  tl'ore 
can  be  any  material  reduction  in  our  ov- 
pcnses.  \\'c  are  constantly  as'^umin;'" 
new  duties,  taking  on  new  functions  and 
receiving  stronger  and  stronger  dc- 
u'nnds  in  every  direction  Uir  increase*! 
apprt^priatious.  There  is  no  fair-nn'ndcd 
man  but  knows  that  for  every  dollar  we 
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can  save  thru  the  exertion  of  economy 
in  the  maintenance  of  pubHc  affairs  as 
now  estabhshed,  we  shall  expend  two 
dollars  in  the  enlargement  of  national 
functions.  The  condition  can  be  put 
even  stronger,  for  during  the  last  ses- 
sion Congress  made  no  ajjpropriation 
for  the  improvement  of  waterways,  ex- 
cept for  the  continuance  of  work  in 
progress,  and  no  material  appropriation 
for  pul)lic  buildings.  Both  will  be 
strenuous  in  their  demands  upon  the 
next  session.  The  efforts  of  the  army 
and  navy  to  reduce  their  demands  for 
the  next  session  amount,  largely,  to  post- 
])()ning,  for  one  year,  such  expenditures 
as  can  be  delayed.  It  is  very  conserva- 
tive to  estimate  that  our  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 1, 
as  before  not  including  the  regular  Post 
Ofifice  appropriation  or  the  Panama 
Canal,  will  amount  to  $840,000,000. 

Allowing  for  the  natural  increase  in 
internal  revenue,  that  receipt  will  be 
$260,000,000.  From  other  sources  ad- 
mitting $65,000,000.  and  allowing  $340.- 
000.000  from  customs,  which  is  nearly 
$8,000,000  larger  than  it  has  ever  been, 
and  the  deficit  for  1911  will  be  $175.- 
000.000. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assent  to  a  policy 
of  despoiling  the  sinking  fund  and 
should  we  deduct  $30,000,000  for  the 
currency  fund,  we  should  still  have  a  de- 
ficit of  $66,168,667  and  $85,000,000, 
without  the  least  hope  of  increasing  our 
receipts  from  accustomed  resources,  or 
of  diminishing  our  expenditures.  It  is, 
therefore,  manifest  that  we  must  adopt 
some  system  that  will  permanently  add 
to  our  revenue — and  add  to  it  more  than 
the  $25,000,000  estimated  as  the  result 
of  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  corpora- 
tions. We  shall  require  all  of  the  rev- 
enue that  can  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  2  per 
centum  upon  all  incomes  above  $5,000. 
including  gifts,  bequests  and  inherit- 
ances. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  urge  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  income  tax  mav  be  u'^ed 
as  a  weapon  against  protection.  The 
protective  system  can  have  no  more  eflR- 
ciont  friend  and  ally  than  a  permanent, 
well-administered  income  tax  law.  The 
time  will  come,  and  that  before  long, 
when  protection  will  be  possible  only  a-^ 
it   is   coupled    with   some   provi>;ion    for 


adding  to  our  revenue.  And  as  our 
home  production  multiplies  under  pro- 
tection, our  importation  of  competitive 
articles  will  necessarily  grow  compara- 
tively less,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
revenue,  if  we  have  no  such  supplement 
as  an  income  tax  that  is  adequate,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  increase  the  im- 
port duties  upon  those  things  which  we 
do  not  produce.  Will  the  people  of  this 
country  endure  such  a  tax? 

When  the  issue  is  squarely  presented 
it  will  be  found  that  the  great  majority 
will  insist  upon  raising  the  additional 
revenue  by  a  tax  which  will  make  those 
who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  great- 
est wealth  bear  a  larger  part  of  the  pub- 
lic burden.  Either  we  must  have  some 
such  tax  or  ])r(jtection  must  give  way 
in  the  near  future,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  revenue  from  competitive  impor- 
tations. If  we  are  to  save  protection  as 
a  governmental  jjolicy  we  must  exercise 
some  other  taxing  power.  What  shall  it 
be?  The  general  Government  will  never 
adopt  as  a  permanent  part  of  its  system 
a  tax  apportioned  among  the  States  ac- 
cording to  population.  Nothing  less 
than  the  life  of  free  institutions  will  ever 
warrant  even  the  temporary  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  that  basis.  Our  only  recourse 
is  to  some  form  of  what  has  been  called 
"indirect  taxation."  ()f  these,  every 
form  of  an  income  tax  which  can  be  laid 
in  harmony  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  "Pollock  case"  is  so 
unequal,  unjust  and  ojiprcssive  that  its 
adoption  as  a  permanent  measure  will 
not  be  accepted.  \\'c  are  therefore  re- 
mitted, in  all  of  our  efforts  for  the 
future,  to  practically  three  forms  of 
taxation  :  First,  an  income  tax  ;  second, 
an  inheritance  tax  :  third.  s<^me  enlarge- 
ment of  what  we  call  the  internal  rev- 
enue tax.  such  as  stamp  taxes  and  the 
like. 

I'orgetting  for  the  m<iment  the  ques- 
tioned validity  of  an  income  tax.  which 
of  the  three  forms  is  it  most  expedient 
for  the  Ciovcrnment  to  emplov  !*  Stamp 
taxes,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  are 
for  emergencies,  and  in  ordinary  condi- 
tions are  uniust  and  tmfair.  becau-^c  thev 
are  imposed  indiscriminatelv.  and  niu>;t 
fall  in  greati^r  comi^arative  proportion 
upon  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
them  than  upon  those  who  can.     They 
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are  extremely  unpopular  in  America  and 
the  source  of  constant  discontent.  This 
leaves  the  income  and  inheritance  tax — 
which,  to  my  mind,  should  he  comhined, 
as  in  the  amendment  which  1  introduced 
in  the  Senate — as  the  only  j)racticable 
resource.  I  have  never  felt  that  an  in- 
come tax  has  not  some  objectionable 
features,  but  they  are  trivial  and  ephem- 
eral compared  with  the  objections  to  any 
other  form  of  taxation.  If  it  is  evident 
that  we  must,  now  or  in  the  near 
future,  resort  to  some  permanent  form 
of  taxation  not  now  employed,  inherent 
justice  demands  that  we  take  incomes 
rather  than  any  other  kind  of  property, 
whether  tangible  or  intangible. 

The  fundamental  merit  of  the  tax  on 
incomes  is  that  it  i)laces  the  burdens  of 
government  upon  those  who  are  best 
able  to  bear  them.  It  discards  unpro- 
ductive property  and  unproductive  labor, 
exacting  but  a  small  percentage  of 
actual  gains,  profits  and  earnings.  It 
exacts  nothing  which  is  needed  for 
either  the  necessities  or  the  comforts  of 
life. 

It  is  urged  against  this  view  that 
property  already  pays  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  government,  and  in  a  sense 
it  can  be  argued  that  wealth,  or  prop- 
erty, pays  all  the  taxes  that  are  contrib- 
uted to  the  support  of  organized  society, 
just  as  there  arc  arguemnts  from  which 
the  conclusion  can  be  fairly  deduced  that 
all  such  contributions  are  really  a  tax 
upon  consumption.  The  thought  intend- 
ed to  be  exprest  by  the  argument  is  that 
the  man  who  has  made  little  accumula- 
tion of  property,  whose  name  is  not  on 
the  assessment  roll,  is  not  bearing  his 
share  of  the  expense  of  government,  and 
that  if  additional  revenue  is  necessary  it 
should  be  imposed  upon  consumption 
rather  than  on  accumulated  property. 
Vtwt  the  tenant  practically  pays  the  taxes 
assessed  against  his  dwelling.  The 
poorest  customer  of  the  dry  goods  and 
grocery  pays  the  assessmients  against 
what  he  purchases.  The  workman  who 
pays  five  cents  to  ride  home,  after  his 
day  of  toil,  pays  part  of  the  taxes  laid 
upon  the  property  of  the  street  car  com- 
pany. Wherever  we  turn  we  reach  the 
same  conclusion,  and  it  is  my  deliberate 
judgment  that  the  men  who  accumulate 


nothing  carry  vastly  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  weight  of  government. 

Every  tax  of  which  I  ever  heard  or 
read,  save  the  poll  tax,  is  laid  upon  prop- 
erty, either  tangible  or  intangible,  and  in 
some  form  falls,  finally,  upcju  the  peoj^le 
who  use  or  consume  the  property  taxed. 
Therefore  let  us  not  fear  that  in  putting 
upon  incomes  the  duty  prop(jsed  we  are 
dealing  unjustly  or  unfairly  by  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  only  when 
the  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  most  mod- 
erate incomes  that  it  becomes  oppressive. 
There  is  a  principle  which  I  think  is 
recognized  in  all  civilized  governments, 
warranting  the  exemption  of  those  in- 
comes which  are  fairly  required  for  the 
necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  the  family.  As  a 
public  policy  it  is  better  to  allow  a  man 
to  discharge  the  imperative  duties  he 
owes  to  himself  and  to  his  family  before 
he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  his  Government.  In 
dire  emergencies  this  might  be  strained, 
but  taking  things  as  they  are  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  lesser  incomes  should  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  statute. 
The  point  at  which  the  tax  should  begin 
is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
arbitrary,  but  upon  the  whole  I  believe 
that  exempting  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
less  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  than 
a  smaller  amount. 

Realizing  as  I  do  the  undoubted 
necessity  of  increased  revenue,  and  that 
an  income  tax  is  the  only  practical 
method  by  which  it  can  be  obtained.  I 
strenuously  oi)posed  the  cor])oration  tax 
and  earnestly  favored  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  establishing  a  tax  upon 
all  incomes  over  $5,000,  for  several 
reasons.  The  latter  is  no  less  o|)en 
to  the  question  of  constitutionality 
than  the  former,  while  the  former  has 
inherent  weakness  of  its  own.  and  ob- 
jectionable features  which  the  latter 
does  not  possess.  A  tax  on  corporations 
only  is  discriminatory  and  unjust.  It 
taxes  the  income  of  certain  persons 
whose  wealth  has  been  invested  in  the 
stock  of  corporations,  without  regard  to 
the  business  in  which  the  investment  was 
made,  or  the  extent  of  the  individual 
income  which  it  produces,  leaving  un- 
taxed other  wealth,  with  its  income,  in- 
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vested  by  other  persons  in  the  very  same 
corporations ;  leaving  untaxed,  also,  all 
the  wealth,  with  its  income,  that  is  not 
invested  in  shares  of  the  corporations, 
tho  employed  in  the  same  kinds  of  busi- 
ness and  earning  an  equal  or  larger 
profit,  and  all  of  the  incomes  from  other 
business  carried  on  by  individuals  or 
partners.  It  segregates  a  portion  of  the 
premiums  and  assessments  paid  by 
policy-holders  and  members  of  insurance 
companies,  and  taxes  such  accumula- 
tions, while  it  leaves  untaxed  the  im- 
mense incomes  from  bonds,  salaries,  real 
estate  and  individual  business. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  large  corporate 
enterprises  the  capital  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  represented  by  bonds, 
the  second  by  stock.  The  first  is  a  rea- 
sonably sure  investment.  The  second 
carries  all  of  the  risks  and  hazards  inci- 
dent to  commercial  affairs.  Steam  rail- 
ways, for  example,  aggregate  almost 
nine  billion  dollars  in  bonds  and  only  a 
little  over  five  billion  is  stock ;  so  that 
under  the  corporation  tax  two-thirds  of 
the  railway  capital  of  the  country  is  ex- 
empt. This  inequality  is  emphasized 
when  we  remember  that  upon  an  aver- 
age the  stock  pays  a  less  percentage 
than  the  bonds. 

I  have  been  unable  to  understand  how 
it  is  possible  to  believe  it  right  or  fair, 
when  the  purpose  is  to  make  wealth  bear 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  government,  to 
impose  the  entire  tax  upon  those  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  the  stock, 
allowing  the  more  secure  and  inert  in- 


vestment to  go  free.  1  do  not  believe 
in  any  discrimination,  but  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  secured  cap- 
ital and  the  unsecured  from  which  to 
raise  revenue,  I  would  without  hesita- 
tion select  the  bonds  rather  than  the 
stock. 

The  wrong,  as  between  the  stock- 
holder and  the  bondholder,  is  of  less 
consequence  than  the  wrong  which  is 
done  in  allowing  all  incomes  except 
those  derived  from  corporate  associa- 
tion to  go  free ;  but  there  are  many  rea- 
sons which,  it  seemed  to  me,  peremp- 
torily prohibited  discrimination  against 
the  stockholder.  If  the  stockholder  was 
compelled  to  bear  the  tax  in  every  in- 
stance, the  discrimination  against  him 
would  be  grossly  unjust,  but  the  wrong 
is  intensified  when  it  is  remembered  that 
with  respect  to  very  many  of  the  corpo- 
rations the  tax  will  simply  be  shifted  to 
those  for  whom  the  corporations  render 
a  service  or  to  whom  they  sell  their 
product.  The  railways  and  the  public 
utility  companies  can  legally  shift  the 
burden,  and  in  the  end  will  do  so.  The 
great  industrial  corporations,  which  we 
familiarly  term  trusts,  and  which  domi- 
nate the  field  they  occupy  and  fix  the 
price  of  the  commodities  in  which  they 
(leal,  will  shift  the  burden  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  consumer.  The  Government 
will  have  accomplished  no  more  than  to 
have  commissioned  these  corporations  to 
exact  from  a  helpless  people  the  tax  im- 
posed, with  all  tiic  additions  and  multi- 
plications that  avarice  can  suggest. 

Washingtos,    n.    C 


To  the  Little   Dutch   Baby 

BY  RUTH   STERRY 

O  LITTLE  Dutch  baby  across  the  sea. 

Often  and  often  I  think  of  thee, 

In   thy   bed-gown    white,    with   thy   dear   eyes  bright. 

I^Doking  far  as  cternit> 


O  little  Dtitch  baby  the  way  is  steep. 
And  a  woman's  eyes  were  made  to  weep. 
But  a  baby  smile  can  the  fates  beguile — 
Ci<>(!  in  his  heaven  can  safely  keep. 


O  little  Dutch  baby  across  the  sea, 
W'hp.t  will  thy  royal  future  be ; 
To  be  brave  and  good  as  a  woman  should- 
This  is  the  prayer  I  prav  for  thee! 

ROSELLB    PaIK,     N.    J. 


Some  Impressions  of  Simon  Newcomb 

BY  SOLON   H.  BORGLUM 

[In  publishing  these  impressions  of  our  great  astronomer  by  a  distinguished  American 
sculptor  we  are  reminded  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  impressions  given  to.  Tue  Independent 
of  President  Lincoln  by  Frank  li.  Carpenter  when  he  was  painting  the  Signing  of  the 
Emancipation    Proclamation. — Editor.] 


AliUU'T  three  months  ago  I  was 
called  to  Washington  to  make  the 
bust  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 
It  was  believed  that  he  was  then  in  a 
(lying  condition,  and  I  realized  that  to 
catch  the  normal  expression  and  record 
it  in  clay  between  periods  of  physical 
anguish  would  be  a  task  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty. Furthermore  it  was,  in  a  sense, 
novel.  My  work  had  been  with  soldiers, 
statesmen  and  marked  Western  types — 
cowboys,  sheriffs  and  the  like — but  I  had 
never  come  in  contact  professionally  with 
a  man  whose  lifelong  habit  had  been  one 
of  silent,  profound  thinking.  Here  was 
a  man  who  had  dealt  with  immutable 
laws,  whose  very  nature  I  felt  had  been 
shaped  largely  by  the  practice  of  regard- 
ing everything  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  I  was  interested  in  seeing  to  what 
extent  such  a  man  could  detach  himself 
from  his  own  personality,  could  regard 
the  affairs  of  life  from  a  wholly  unsym- 
pathetic, and  consequently,  unbiased 
standpoint. 

During  my  whole  life  I  have  stood  in 
awe  of  but  two  things :  God  and  learn- 
ing. The  scholar  has  always  been,  in 
my  imagination,  one  who  holds  a  uni- 
verse in  his  head — one  who  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  secrets  of  the  Creator.  I 
assumed,  however,  that  if  Professor 
Newcomb  were  really  great,  simplicity 
would  be  with  him  a  marked  trait. 
Therefore  the  interest  and  pleasure  of 
anticipation  was  not  marred  by  any  feel- 
ing of  awe. 

Arriving  in  Washington  I  went  at 
once  to  Professor  Newcomb's  home.  He 
was  not  in.  I  left  my  card,  and  after 
transacting  some  business  returned  to 
the  house  of  some  friends  with  whom  I 
was  stopping.  There  I  found  that  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  had  called  during  my 
absence  and  left  a  card  requesting  an 
appointment  for  lo  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  was  surprised  and  flat- 
tered by  this  attention   from  a  man  of 


Professor  Newcomb's  age — seventy-four 
— especially  at  a  time  when  he  was  sub- 
ject to  periods  of  great  pain.  What  fur- 
ther contributed  to  this  delicate  compli- 
ment was  the  fact  that  the  great  astron- 
omer had  been  courted  by  men  of  dis- 
tinction the  world  over,  having  actually 
been  entertained  at  the  palace  of  the 
German  Emperor  for  days  at  a  time,  and 
having  among  his  most  valued  posses- 
sions the  friendship  and  ardent  admira- 
tion of  the  King  of  Italy. 

This  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
fessor put  me  at  my  ease  at  once. 

I  had  somehow  got  the  notion  that 
Professor  Newcomb  had  retired  from 
active  service  and  was  leisurely  enjoying 
the  stored  up  fruits  of  a  life  of  intel- 
lectual industry.  But  I  was  soon  dis- 
abused of  this  idea.  His  first  question 
on  meeting  me  was :  "Where  shall  we 
work?  Here  in  the  library,  in  the 
dining-room,  or  in  my  ofiice?" 

"Have  you  an  office?"  I  said,  in  some 
surprise,  and  when  he  said,  "Yes,"  I 
selected  that  as  the  best  place  to  study 
him  off  his  guard,  as  it  were,  for  I  ob- 
served that  suffering  was  beginning  to 
undermine  the  normal  in  his  expression. 

He  took  me  to  a  house  across  the 
street  that  was  literally  filled  with  rec- 
ords of  astronomical  observations. 

^'I  expected  to  find  some  instruments 
here,"  I  said,  presently. 

"Haven't  used  one  for  years,"  he  re- 
plied, briefly ;  "my  men  do  that.  I  de- 
vote my  time  to  making  calculations 
based  on  their  observations." 

I  took  a  position  with  my  clay  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  room.  prei)ared  to 
study  the  Professor.  My  first  business 
was  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  disabuse  him 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  pose  like  a  sitter 
in  a  photograph  gallery — for  this  was 
what  he  seemed  to  think.  I  suggested 
that  he  pay  no  attention  to  me  whatever, 
but  go  about  his  business  answering  let- 
ters, making  calculations,  absenting  him- 
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self  from  the  room  whenever  he  felt  like 
it ;  in  brief,  follow  out  his  regular  daily 
routiiu'.  The  suggestion  seemed  to  re- 
lieve him.  He  immediately  called  his 
stenographer  and  went  to  work  at  his 
correspondence. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  touched  the 
clay  but  little,  devoting  the  whole  time 
to  observing  the  astronomer  as  he  went 
about  his  work,  and  he  now  seemed  to  be 
as  unconcerned  about  my  presence  as  if 
it  were  that  of  a  clerk. 

I  noted  particularly  the  wonderfully 
systematized  mind  of  the  man.  All  facts 
seemed  to  be  arranged  and  classified 
mentally.  His  memory  was  nothing 
short  of  marvelous,  but  this  I  surmised 
was  greatly  assisted  by  his  method  of 
work.  In  dictating  he  would  call  off  a 
number  of  important  figures.  When  the 
paper  was  finished  he  would,  with  un- 
erring precision,  direct  one  of  his  clerks 
to  go  to  a  certain  shelf  and  find  a  certain 
book.  When  this  was  brought  he  would 
quickly  turn  to  a  page  and  instantly  put 
his  finger  on  the  figures  that  verified 
those  he  had  dictated.  He  did  this  again 
and  again,  and  tho  I  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest,  1  did  not  detect  an  error 
in  the  figures  he  had  put  down  appar- 
ently offhand. 

My  study  of  the  Professor  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  the  recurring  peri- 
ods of  intense  pain  from  which  he  suf- 
fered. When  one  of  these  occurred  it 
was  some  minutes  before  his  normal  ex- 
pression returned. 

From  time  to  time,  as  he  dictated  an- 
swers, Professor  Newcomb  made  com- 
ments upon  the  letters  to  which  they  re- 
lated. Apparently  he  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  astronomers  in  his  own  class 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  One  letter 
was  from  a  Frenchiuan  asking  for  a 
book  containing  certain  figures.  The 
Professor  smiled  grimly  as  he  comment- 
ed that  the  information  sought  was  con- 
tained in  one  of  his  own — Newcomb's — 
books  which  was  in  the  Frenchman's 
library,  and  that  he  half  suspected  that 
his  friend  was  using  the  request  as  a 
flattering  little  trick  to  get  a  personal 
communication  from  him.  On  another 
occasion  he  referred  humorously  to  the 
habit  that  foreign  scientists  had  of  mak- 
ing careful  notes  of  everything  he  said 
in  conversation ;  that  is.  when  he  was 
talking  with  them  in  groups.     Like  inost 


modest   men,   he   didn't  seem  to  realize 
how  important  his  words  were. 

Apparently  trivial  bits  of  talk  put  us 
on  a  more  companionable  basis,  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  sculptor  in  the  study 
(jf  a  subject.  1  was  glad  when  l^rofessor 
Xewcomb  had  finished  the  official  work 
at  hand  each  day,  for  then  1  felt  free  to 
engage  him  in  such  talk  as  would  draw 
him  out  and  make  him  forget  pain.  He 
was  eternally  hopeful,  valiantly  fighting 
off  or  refusing  to  recognize  the  fatal 
malady  that  was  sapping  his  life.  In 
fact,  1  believe  that  at  that  time  he  was 
not  aware  of  its  nature.  Almost  every 
day  he  wrote  to  some  distinguished  phy- 
sician asking  for  advice  as  to  how  to 
treat  the  disease.  The  letters  that  he 
dictated  to  the  doctors  were  to  me,  who 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  his 
trouble  by  those  who  understood  it,  ex- 
ceedingly pathetic  in  their  fatuous  hope- 
fulness. And  the  answers  that  he  re- 
ceived kept  him  buoyed  up  to  within  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 

The  Professor's  methods  of  speech  I 
observed  were  particularly  characteristic 
of  the  thinker — deliberate,  precise,  sys- 
tematic. He  had  the  gift  of  expressing 
profound — one  might  say  scientific — 
thoughts  in  popular  terms.  This  I 
marked  particularly  on  hearing  him  dic- 
tate letters  to  professional  men  where  he 
might  excusably  have  used  technical 
terms.  I  was  amazed  on  hearing  such 
dictations  at  the  ease  with  which  I,  who 
have  no  acquaintance  with  astronomical 
terms,  followed  his  line  of  thought.  Per- 
haps this  gift  had  been  developed  by  the 
writing  of  textbooks  for  the  uninitiated. 

On  another  occasion  Professor  New- 
comb  dictated  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state,  whicli 
gave  me  a  curious  insight  into  the  man's 
character.  It  related  to  a  certain  mm-e 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  which 
he  had  l>een  a  lifelong  and  peculiarly 
interested  advocate.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  writing 
of  the  letter,  which  lasted  perhaps  an 
hour,  either  made  him  forget  or  carried 
him  over  the  frequent  periods  of  intense 
anguish  that  attacked  him.  Further  than 
this,  he  seemed  to  be  dictating  with  an 
eye  to  the  future,  evidently  feeling  that 
his  letter  would  be  used  in  Congress,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  couche(l  a  highly 
scientific,    technical    communication     in 
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terms  that  could  not  fail  to  he  under- 
stood hy  the  most  unlearned  man  in  the 
national  legislature.  This  showed  me 
that  the  Professor  was  not  only  a  j^reat 
savant,  so  far  as  the  heavenly  hodies 
were  concerned,  but  a  wise  judge  of  men 
and  affairs. 

Dtu-ing  our  little  talks  after  routine 
work  1  g(A  many  glimpses  of  the  softer 
side  of  tlie  man,  glimpses  that  were  un- 
suggestcd  in  the  photograi)hs  or  por- 
traits that  I  had  seen — his  human  side. 
Once  he  said,  with  some  degree  of  feel- 
ing, how  little  the  great  men  of  the 
world  were  understood  and  apjircciated 
by  the  jjublic  at  large,  and  then,  suspect- 
ing that  T  might  sense  a  note  of  personal 
disappointment  in  his  words,  he  added 
quickly:  "See  the  German  Emperor,  for 
instance — how  little  the  world  under- 
stands him."  Then  he  grew  enthusiastic. 
"Look  at  him!"  he  exclaimed;  "if  you 
didn't  know  he  was  Emperor  you'd 
never  suspect  it."  I  was  glad  that  he'd 
touched  upon  this  subject,  for  the  Em- 
peror's name  acted  like  magic  with  him. 
The  stars  were  forgotten — he  came 
down  to  earth.  "The  Emperor's  the  best 
of  fellows."  he  said  ;  "all  this  talk  about 
his  arrogance  is  rubbish.  He's  the  least 
|)ompous  of  men.  On  occasions  when 
I've  been  at  his  table  with  other  men  of 
science  he  has  invariablv  detached  him- 
self from  his  personality  as  Emperor 
and  has  become  one  of  the  crowd,  as  it 
were.  He  has  a  wonder  full  v  alert  mind, 
a  marvelous  knowledge  of  technology,  a 
quick  grasp  of  what  he  did  not  know 
before.  Eor  sensational  purposes,  many 
trifling  acts  of  his  arc  exaggerated  and 
set  forth,  and  the  public  at  largo  judges 


him  by  them.  lUit  this  is  no  criterion  of 
the  man.  ile  is  not  only  magnificently 
equipped  in  the  matter  of  education,  but 
an  able  and  j)ro found  thinker."  The 
I'rofessor  paused  a  moment,  then  went 
on  :  "The  Emperor  touched  a  responsive 
and  symjiathetic  chord  in  me  when  he 
showed  me  by  his  words  that  he  realized 
what  the  world  was  saying  alxjut  him, 
and  when  he  clearly  endeavored  by  his 
actions  to  disabuse  me  of  any  ideas  that 
1  might  have  formed  of  the  less  serious 
side  of  his  character." 

Naturally,  having  discovered  the 
magic  of  the  German  Emperor's  ])erson- 
ality,  I  availed  of  it  to  arouse  I'rofessor 
Newcomb  to  animated  interest  in  things 
whenever  his  thoughts  seemed  to  revert 
to  his  own  trouble  and  superinduce  the 
touch  of  melancholy  of  expression  which 
1  was  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

Another  thing  that  im])rest  me  about 
I'rofessor  Newcomb  was  his  positiveness 
of  statement,  so  characteristic  of  the 
mathematician.  Once  when  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  canals 
of  Mars,  he  answered  emphatically: 
"Those  are  not  canals ;  they  are  clearly 
marked  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the 
])lanet." 

One  day  I  noticed  a  great  vase  stand- 
ing in  the  corner  of  his  room.  It  was  a 
gift  from  the  Czar  of  Russia,  a  mark  of 
appreciation  of  some  considerable  serv- 
ice .Vewconib  had  rendered  the  astron- 
omers of  that  land. 

"What  is  the  vase?"  said  I. 

"Jasper."  he  replied. 

"And  why  jasper?" 

"It's  my  birth  stone.  Tactful  compli- 
ment, wasn't  it  ?" 

Nkw   York   Citv. 


A  Degree 

BY  JOHN  H.  PEARSON 

SAMlnX    riKlnl.KY     IIOWK.     .\.   IV,     liRdWN,      l8.II. 

Ji'LiA   Ward  Howk,   his  vifc.   I.itt.  IV,   Urown.    igoq. 

(^li,  graceful  act.  that  linked  the  living  June 
With  that  far,  inu-cmcmbered  afternoon 

And  lirown's  young  knight  that  helped  set  Hellas  free! 
(^ur  Lady  of  the  Hymn,  whose  lofty  rime 
.\  loyal  nation  chants,  has  conquered  Time! 

Was  his  aby>s  e'er  bridged  so  graciously? 

Clevklani),   Ohio. 


Philosophy   Among  the  Weeds 


BY   E.    P.    POWELL 
Author  of   "The  Country   Home,"    etc. 


Ill  AD  the  idea  in  my  boyhood  that 
weeds  grew  only  to  keep  nic  busy 
in  tlie  onion  bed,  just  wiicn  1  want- 
ed to  go  fishing.  There  are  some  weeds 
;ust  mean  enough  for  that,  so  I  still  be- 
lieve; but  in  general  I  have  found  out 
that  Nature  knows  very  well  what  she 
is  about,  in  sowing  and  growing  these 
things,  which  we  think  we  have  no  use 
for.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  them 
have  some  specific  adaptability,  which  we 
liave  to  find  out,  and  it  does  us  a  vast 
deal  of  good  to  keep  on  a  still  hunt  of 
this  sort.  Only  the  other  day,  when  I 
was  nearly  seventy,  I  found  out  that 
pigweed  made  splendid  greens,  and  in 
Florida  scoke  is  called  the  Southern 
spinach.  Now  these  two  plants  look 
very  different  to  me  from  what  they  did 
formerly,  when  I  only  made  ink  of  the 
crimson  berries  and  read  Thoreau's  en- 
thusiastic description  of  poke  color  in 
October. 

I  have  a  row  of  scoke  or  poke  four 
rods  long  in  my  garden  for  February 
greens.  Then  the  sorrel,  which  with  us 
is  only  another  weed,  down  there  comes 
up  so  swiftly  and  grows  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  another  delicious  table  food.  Like 
our  Northern  dandelion,  it  is  also  a  cap- 
ital f(iod  for  fowls.  A  yard  of  twenty 
hens  will  devour  three  bushels  in  a  day, 
if  thrown  to  them.  In  this  way  Nature 
has  a  lot  of  fine  balances,  and  we  shall 
probably  keep  on  discovering  them  till 
most  of  our  weeds  are  put  to  direct  use. 
Cl'iickwced  is  excellent  bird  and  hen 
feed,  and  what  is  nicer  than  to  see  a 
flock  of  goldfinches  cracking  the  seed  of 
a  field  of  bull  thistles?  In  Florida,  in  a 
maze  of  all  sorts  of  vegetation,  T  came 
on  a  bunch  of  bull  thistles,  and  it  wa*^ 
the  jirettiest  thing,  just  then.  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  stood  for  all  New  England  and 
New  ^^ork  ;  so  I  let  it  grow,  but  it  seed- 
ed, atid  there  were  no  goldfinches  to  cat 
the  seed,  and  it  spread  so  that  in  two 
years  it  gave  me  a  job  t(^  extirj^atc  it. 
Tt  did  bring  tnc  a  genuine  bumblebee 
aiul  I  mti';!  find  n  ■^Mlwtilntr  for  the 
goldfinches. 


l'>ut  wiiat  1  want  you  to  see  is  that 
Nature  has  not  just  gone  ahead  making 
things  without  a  reason ;  that  is,  with 
only  one  out  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
worth  the  while.  These  weeds  have  a 
nice,  logical  purpose,  and  they  will  all 
get  explained  in  due  time ;  only  it  will 
take  considerable  thinking  to  find  it  all 
out.  Meanwhile,  if  you  and  I  cannot 
use  these  things  ourselves,  Nature  will 
use  them  for  somebody  or  something 
else.  The  philosophy  of  field  culture  or 
farming  is  to  make  soil,  and  the  only 
thorogoing  farmer  is  Nature  herself. 
She  works  to  the  end  of  soil  making  all 
the  time  and  every  time,  and  for  that 
puri)ose  every  weed  counts.  If  we  can- 
not use  them  individually  and  separately, 
we  can  in  the  lump.  I  have  a  grudge 
against  any  one  who  wastes  one  of  my 
weeds.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  burned 
nor  thrown  in  the  road.  It  is  property, 
it  is  w-ealth,  and  therefore  should  go  into 
the  compost  pile.  Tliat  weed  stands  for 
so  much  carbon,  so  much  phosphorus,  so 
much  potash  and  some  nitrogen ;  and 
these  are  the  food  for  my  corn  and 
beans  and  potatoes;  and  after  that  for 
my  cow  and  myself.  When  a  whole 
I^tate  full  of  people  burn  up  all  the 
weeds  that  grow  during  the  whole  year, 
they  are  simply  stupid;  and  when,  after 
that,  they  buy  at  a  big  cost  a  lot  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  do  a  fraction  nf 
what  the  weeds  would  have  done  if  com- 
posted, they  are  criminally  ignorant. 

Why  do  thistles  have  prickers  and 
why  do  berries  have  thorns?  Evidently 
so  that  the  plants  can  get  large,  and  not 
only  propagate  themselves  by  seed,  but 
make  more  compost.  You  will  be 
amazed  when  you  begin  this  conipost 
business,  to  find  what  an  enormous  mass 
you  can  accumulate  in  the  course  of  a 
year  from  common  weeds,  dather  them 
from  your  garden  and  from  the  road- 
side, put  with  them  your  barnyard  man- 
ure, and  then  all  the  loads  of  autumn 
leaves  that  vou  can  collect,  and  my  word 
f<^r  it  you  will  have  something  a  deal 
better    than    vou    can    buv.      This    does 
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not  teach  the  ncf^lcct  of  hoeing  out 
weeds  or  letting  tlieni  go  to  seed.  (Jn 
the  contrary,  you  want  them  when  full 
of  juice.  Mow  them,  hoe  them,  and 
stack  them  as  surely  as  you  do  your  hay. 
1  do  not  say  let  weeds  boss  you  or  quack 
grass  whip  you  ;  only  use  every  pound 
of  them  that  you  can  get  while  culti- 
vating your  crops.  An  old  pasture  has 
a  deal  of  money  in  the  old  mulleins  and 
thistles  and  catnip,  and  whatever  else 
the  cattle  and  horses  will  not  eat.  It  will 
take  but  little  time  to  mow  these  while 
green  and  add  them  to  the  compost  heap. 
So  you  see  that,  instead  of  counting 
weeds  out  as  totally  a  nuisance,  I  count 
them  into  the  annual  valuations  of  the 
farm.  Let  us  come  to  an  imderstanding 
with  them  ;  they  shall  have  the  corners 
only,  and  only  long  enough  to  have  be- 
come good  soil-making  stuff. 

I  was  riding  on  a  trolley  car  yester- 
day, and  I  heard  the  word  humus  repeat- 
ed by  some  one  behind  me.  He  was 
with  great  emphasis  and  interest  telling 
liis  fellow  passenger,  who  hap])cned  to 
be  a  lawyer,  how  the  land  needed  humus. 
"Commercial  fertilizer  is  well  enough  on 
a  pinch,"  he  said,  "but  at  best  it  is  little 
more  than  a  whip  on  tired  soil.  By  and 
by  it  has  got  all  it  can  out  of  the  soil, 
and  has  put  nothing  in.  In  a  few  years 
the  man  who  relies  upon  it  for  his  crops 
finds  his  land  exhausted.  What  we 
want  is  humus ;  incipient  soil.  We  must 
create  more  soil ;  have  it  always  in  the 
making.  And  that  can  be  done  by  add- 
ing humus  every  year."  "What  is 
humus?"  said  his  neighbor;  and  as  near 
as  I  could  make  out.  the  farmer  called 
humus  raw  material — soil  in  all  stages  of 
the  making ;  on  the  road  and  in  the  gar- 
den, weeds,  but  when  composted  and  de- 
composed slowly,  and  without  serious 
ferment,  the  most  perfect  plant  food. 
This  man  had  learned  not  to  waste  half- 
way stuff.  ITumus.  meanwhile,  before 
its  disintegration,  holds  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  equalizes  the  temperature 
among  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants. 
TTmiius  is  a  new  word  among  farmers, 
and  T  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  becom- 
ing a  common  word,  defining  a  new  con- 
ception of  weeds. 

\yc  are  learning  that  to  throw  manure 
or  plant  food  all  over  a  meadow  and  let 
the  coarse  part  dry  up,  is  very   foolish  ; 


and  It  is  equally  unecoiKjuiical  to  make 
roads  out  of  plant  btulf.  'ihc  Southern 
Crackers  do  a  good  deal  better  than  this 
when  they  till  great  furrows  full  of  this 
waste  stulT,  cover  it  up  by  plowing  dirt 
over  it,  and  grow  their  sweet  potatoes  in 
the  ridges  that  are  made.  It  gives  the 
best  possible  crop.  In  1907  1  grew  a 
sweet  potato  weighing  eighteen  pounds 
in  a  compost  pile. 

Once  more,  in  Florida,  I  find  a  class 
of  weeds  that,  serve  as  a  cover  crop 
against  the  heat  of  summer.  This  is  just 
as  much  needed  as  a  cover  crop  against 
the  cold  in  our  Northern  orchards.  The 
sand  conducts  the  heat  of  nocjnday  down 
six  inches  into  the  soil,  where  the  fine 
and  fibrous  roots  are  scorched  and  shriv- . 
eled.  Naliue  will  look  out  for  this  if 
you  will  let  her,  for  she  carefully 
spreads  all  over  the  soil  a  mat  of  sensi- 
tive plant  and  sorrel  weeds  that  really 
do  no  harm,  br.t  are  admirable  protec- 
tion against  the  midday  heat.  Here  in 
the  North  that  comes  up  in  October, 
may  be  wisely  left  not  only  to  hold  the 
soil  from  washing  during  the  coming 
winter,  but  as  a  cover  crop  as  well.  We 
may,  in  addition,  sow  our  vetches,  but 
the  weeds  do  what  they  can  to  assist 
us.  We  owe  these  rapid  growing  and 
spreading  plants  warm  thanks  for  their 
service.  I  tried  them  once  in  my  straw- 
berry l)ed.  but  I  never  got  them  out 
again  until  I  dug  up  the  whole  bed, 
strawberries  and  chickweed  together. 

Yesterday  being  the  Fourth  of  July. 
I  went  witli  my  boys  over  the  hills  for 
wild  strawberries.  I  found  the  very 
knoll  and  little  knobs  where,  seventv 
years  ago.  i  picked  strawberries  with  my 
father.  The  superb  valley  lay  before  me 
just  as  it  did  then,  but  the  big  old  pas- 
ture is  now  devoted  to  an  experiment  in 
forestry  by  Senator  Elihu  Root.  The 
stems  of  dark  crimson  berries  stood 
higher  than  some  of  his  newly  planted 
trees,  and  even  over  the  grass  that  was 
choked  by  the  vines.  There  were  rods. 
if  not  acres,  of  these  berry  plots.  T 
could  not  see  that  anything  was  eating 
the  fruit,  more  than  an  occasional  slug. 
The  plants  were  siniplv  a  weed,  creeping 
up  hill  and  sidewavs.  letting  thenT^elves 
clown  hill  slowlv  link  by  link,  and  taking 
I)osscssion  of  the  larger  part  of  the  pas- 
ture.    T  had  not  thought  of  that  when  a 
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boy,  for  I  supposed  that  weeds  were 
weeds,  and  of  no  use  whatever.  After 
filling^  my  large  basket  with  beautiful 
stems,  1  sat  down  on  a  mound  and 
looked  over  the  slope  and  in  the  creek 
lands  counted  the  houses,  and  then  stud- 
ied the  villages  on  the  opposite  hills.  But 
mostly  1  noted  how  the  folk  had  cut 
down  woods  and  destroyed  what  was 
forest ;  and  I  noted  farther  that  the  old 
maple-crowned  hills  were  growing  bar- 
ren. The  soil  had  been  washing  down 
into  the  valley  until  not  even  weeds 
ct)ul(l  be  seen  to  hold  it. 

The  crows  in  the  tops  of  the  beeches 
jawed  me,  and  my  boys  found  an  oven- 
bird's  nest,  but  1  was  busy  learning  the 
lesson  of  the  weeds.  Red  raspberries 
bordered  the  woods,  and  when  1  was  a 
boy  they  were  all  that  we  had  ;  but  now 
the  superb  Cuthbert  and  Golden  Queen 
and  Schaffer's  Colossal  take  up  much  of 
my  garden  land,  giving  me  $300  an  acre, 
where  potatoes  once  gave  $50  an  acre ; 
weeds  again.  Going  home  thru  the 
grove,  I  came  upon  a  few  roots  of  gin- 
seng, a-  weed  that  is  now  adding  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  American  in- 
come. At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  forest 
I  fomid  a  quart  of  mushrooms ;  only 
toadstools  once.  What  is  going  to  be 
the  end  of  this?  The  world  is  a  treasure 
house,  and  we  imagine  that  our  grand- 
father .\(lam  was  driven  out  of  Eden  be- 
cause he  was  so  in(|uisitive  about  what 
was  growing  there ;  and  1  am  expected 
to  believe  that  Jehovah  likes  the  smell  of 
lamb  more  than  that  of  a  blackberry  pie 
or  a  strawberry  shortcake;  if  not.  what 
does  the  story  of  Cain  and  ^\bcl  mean. 
T  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  fellow 
that  grew  turnips  and  jiotatocs.  and 
planted  the  first  gardens  of  apples  and 
pears.     T  suspect  it  was  Cain. 

My  I'Morida  yard  has  a  general  spread 
of  two  acres,  which  is  not  all  taken  up 
with  the  great  pine  trees.  Naturally  T 
intended  to  try  to  secure  a  fine  sod. 
1  here  were  as  many  varieties  of  weeds 
as  T  have  ever  seen,  and  of  every  style 
and  bight.  P.ut  in  I'ebruary  some  of 
these  begin  to  blossom,  and  they  were 
followed  bv  others  of  great  beauty,  until 
I  found  mvself  in  possession  of  as  fine 
a  wild  flower  garden  as  care  could  have 
created.  There  were  violets  on  .stem-^  a 
foot  long  an<l  as  blue  as  the  sky.  lifted 


over  the  tiniest  white  violets  that  crept 
close  to  the  soil.  There  were  sensitive 
plants  throwing  out  their  interlacing 
arms  of  delicate  tracery  until  they  fairly 
carpeted  the  soil  in  pink.  Up  went 
stalks  of  yellow  and  blue  and  white  and 
lavender,  and  it  was  an  every  mcjrning 
joy  to  go  out  and  meet  the  new  ones.  1 
(lid  not  know  their  names,  and  was  glad 
I  (lid  not ;  they  were  simply  children  of 
Nature.  Grandest  of  all.  the  Cherokee 
bean  had  square  yards  of  superb  car- 
mine overlooking  all  the  rest.  Legumes 
of  every  imaginable  style  were  feeding 
on  the  air,  and  passing  the  nitrogen 
down  to  be  stored  in  my  soil.  So.  tak- 
ing only  rooni  here  and  there  for  beds 
of  roses,  gladioluses,  cannas,  and  other 
civilized  plants,  I  left  the  weeds  to  bloom 
away. 

Crab  grass  is  a  very  valuable  affair  in 
the  Southern  States,  because  it  does  not 
have  to  be  sown,  but  it  comes  up  of  itself 
after  the  early  cabbage  and  lettuce  has 
been  marketed,  and  the  midsummer  croj) 
removed — making  a  fine  fodder  or  pas- 
ture, and  thru  the  hottest  months  of  the 
year  a  summer  cover  crop.  Yet  a  Gov- 
ernment bulletin  of  not  okf  date  counts 
crab  grass  as  one  of  the  five  or  six  worst 
weeds  in  America.  In  the  West  I  have 
seen  carpets  of  blue  lupins  and  other 
great  lawns  of  scarlet  lobelia,  but  both 
of  these  are  now  employed  for  human 
service.  In  the  vSouth  the  pest  of  the 
cotton  fields  was  called  beggar-weed. 
Beggar  it  still  is  in  name,  but  it  has  be- 
come the  best  hay  plant  in  Georgia  and 
in  Florida.  It  is  tlie  delight  of  horses, 
beside  being  a  legiune  that  does  not  rob 
the  soil,  only  adding  to  its  fertility.  The 
velvet  bean.  an()ther  legume,  used  at  first 
for  covering  negroes'  huts,  and  growing 
50  feet  in  a  season,  is  now  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  forage  plants,  giving  three  or 
four  cuttings  of  hay.  besides  pasturage. 
and  then,  when  plowed  under,  adding  a 
great  store  of  humu'^  and  of  nitrogen  to 
the  soil. 

The  sweet  potato  is  only  an  improved 
morning  glory,  and  the  Irish  potato  is 
an  improved  s<Manum.  B.oth  arc  con- 
stantly on  the  march  of  improvement, 
but.  a'?  they  are.  our  pojnilation  would 
have  a  hard  time  at  it  without  them. 
They  were  weeds,  but  now  they  are  the 
two  roots  on  which  human  beings  most 
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depend.  We  shall  find  out  the  secret  of 
a  liost  more  of  these  wild  pests.  It  is 
extremely  inobal^le  that  some  day,  and 
almost  any  day,  we  shall  uncover  the 
hidden  pow<.'r  of  something  else  that  will 
double  the  feeding  power  of  the  vege- 
table world.  The  l^rench  use  our  purs- 
lane for  greens,  and  it  is  the  only  conso- 
lation 1  can  find  when  hoeing  the  ground 
over  for  the  fifth  time  that  something 
"as  mean  as  pusly"  is  a  first-rate  food 
for  the  table.  The  dandelion  runs  out 
our  meadows,  but  i'rofessor  Clark  says 
that  "Nature  knew  what  she  was  about 
in  making  the  dandelion,  and  never 
made  one  too  many."  We  are  slowly 
learning  how  to  improve  it  and  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  to  ship  it  into  the  cities  as  a 
panacea  for  a  class  of  ills  we  call  bilious- 
ness. A  few  years  ago  1  cut  a  field  of 
ox-eyed  daisies  while  they  were  green 
and  full  of  oil,  and  fed  them  to  my  pet 
cow.  The  result  was  that  1  quickly 
spoiled  her  for  milk,  but  made  her  fat 
enough  for  beef.  The  lesson  was  not 
pleasant,  but  I  found  out  what  daisies 
were  good  for.  Mow  them  green  and 
they  will  fatten  cattle  better  than  beets. 
The  invasion  of  the  Russian  thistle  thru- 
out  the  Northwest  was  met  by  such 
alarm  that  an  apj^eal  was  made  to  the 
National  Government  for  help  to  exter- 
minate it.  I  believe  the  farmers  of  that 
section  have  gotten  (juite  over  the  scare, 
and  know  very  well  what  to  do  to  trans- 
form this  weed  into  practical  utility. 

Pretty  soon  we  shall  become  more 
largely  vegetarians,  for  we  are  coming 
into  an  era  that  cannot  afford  range 
room  for  large  herds  of  cattle  nor  give 
over  half  a  State  to  flocks  of  sheep. 
Private  enterprise  will  be  even  more 
hampered  in  the  way  of  meat  production, 
for  intensive  farming  is  sure  to  win  the 
day.  In  b'lorida  wc  arc  slowly  eliminat- 
ing the  free-browsing  herds.  The 
Northern  home-seeker  is  spreading  over 
the    orange-growing    sections,    and    the 


Cracker  himself  opens  milk  routes, 
livery  acre  of  tillable  land  in  the  United 
States  will,  within  thirty  years,  be  pre- 
empted for  the  pUnv  or  the  orchard.  We 
shall  have  only  room  for  our  milch  cows, 
and  they  will  be  fed  by  soilmg,  while 
the  sheep  will  have  the  range  of  our 
orchards ;  but  a  rapidly  increabing  popu- 
lation will  forbid  any  broad  ranges, 
where  the  shepherd  can  feel  at  home. 
Cain  is  surely  displacing  Abel.  Weeds 
must  enter  a  g(j<jd  deal  more  freely  into 
consumption,  and  those  which  are  im- 
placable to  civilization  and  not  finally 
adaptable  by  the  busy  farmer  and  the 
hungry  citizen  must  be  eliminated. 

The  latest  news  from  the  food  labora- 
tory is  that  alfalfa  leaves  can  be  ground 
into  a  meal  for  human  food,  and  that 
this  meal  contains  nn)re  protein  than  is 
contained  in  meat.  If  alfalfa,  why  not 
beggar-weed,  which  is  rich  in  sugar ; 
and  why  not  some  of  the  congeners  of 
this  great  legume  and  fodder,  which  are 
still  weeds.  Here  is  a  great  field  open- 
ing before  us,  the  farther  edge  of  which 
we  cannot  see.  Our  population  is  likely 
to  become  somewhere  near  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  before  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century.  All  these  ))eople  have 
to  be  fed,  and  well  fed,  or  the  race  will 
degenerate.  Either  the  Malthusian  the- 
ory is  correct,  and  wars  with  pestilence 
are  a  blessing  to  keep  down  the  overj^Ius 
that  cannot  be  fed,  or  we  must  open  new 
and  vast  supplies.  Nature  has  probably 
made  no  mistake,  and  will  arrange  for  a 
balance  between  her  energies.  Conserv- 
ing the  products  of  the  ocean,  combined 
with  intensive  cultivation  of  the  land, 
may  at  least  lift  the  weight  on  present 
jiopulation  ;  while  improvement  in  seed, 
greatly  increased  economy  in  jjlacc  of 
waste,  together  with  a  more  complete 
mastery  secured  over  insects,  may  even 
double  our  present  jiopulation  and  feed 
it ;  but  for  the  millions  beyond  that  we 
must  look  to  a  new  elevation  of  weed<. 

Clinton,    N.    V. 
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'T^  HE  International  Council,  which 
I  has  just  closed  its  third  quinquen- 
*  nial  in  Toronto,  Canada,  repre- 
sents the  apotheosis  of  the  club  move- 
ment among  women.  Just  one  more  than 
forty  years  ago  the  first  'woman's  club" 
sprang-  full-armed  into  the  arena  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  men,  and  Sorosis  cen- 
tered all  eyes  on  New  York,  challenged 
the  criticism  of  the  world  and  received  it. 
"If  this  club  can  hold  together  one 
year,"  said  an  editorial  in  a  leading  New 
York  paper,  'a  good  many  people  will 
find  it  necessary  to  revise  their  opinion 
of  women." 

Sorosis  still  continues  to  hold  its  reg- 
ular sessions  and  a  good  many  people 
are  still  annually  revising  their  opinion 
of  women.  In  New  York  City  50,000 
belong  to  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  80,000  in  the  State,  1,000,000  in 
the  nation — and  these  are  very  far  from 
representing  the  full  number  of  club- 
women. How  many  are  included  in  the 
International  Council,  which  has  just 
held  its  session  in  Toronto,  cannot  be 
determined,  as  it  is  composed  of  national 
associations  only,  but  the  individual 
membership  of  these  is  estimated  at 
about  7,000,000.  Every  form  of  organ- 
ized activity  is  represented,  and  dele- 
gates from  these  widely  diverse  bodies, 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  speaking  many 
different  tongues,  have  been  coming  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  helpfulness  for 
over  twenty  years.  Every  five  years  offi- 
cers arc  elected,  and  twc  meetings  are 
held  in  the  interim.  There  was  once  a 
belief  that  even  a  church  sewing  society 
could  not  avoid  petty  squabbles,  but  that 
was  when  women  were  forced  to  lead 
petty  lives.  P.road  opportunities  make 
broad  people,  and  whenever  a  new  one 
is  given  to  women  the  world  is  obliged 
to  "revise  its  opinions,"  so  that  now 
there  is  a  large  revised  edition,  with 
room  still  on  t'c  shelves  for  an  appen- 
dix. 

Tn  i(j04  the  Canadian  delegates  came 
to  I'erlin  willi  nn   iiivilalion   to  hold  tlic 
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next  quinquennial  in  Toronto,  which 
was  accepted,  but  when  that  magnificent 
congress  was  ended  they  would  gladly 
have  withdrawn  it,  for  they  felt  that  no 
city  ever  could  equal  the  splendid  enter- 
tainment of  Berlin.  The  present  meet- 
ing has  illustrated  anew  that  there  may 
be  just  as  much  hospitality  and  enjoy- 
ment in  a  cottage  as  in  a  palace.  A  city 
of  200,000  people  which  offers  the  com- 
forts of  its  individual  homes  to  three 
hundred  delegates  for  two  weeks  estab- 
lishes an  unsurpassed  record.  The  beau- 
tiful university  where  the  meetings  have 
been  held  has  surrounded  them  with  a 
hne  scholastic  atmosphere;  the  "sweet 
girl  graduates"  have  been  ideal  ushers, 
and  the  charming  social  courtesies — the 
teas,  receptions,  club  fetes  and  garden 
parties — have  made  the  city  forever  one 
of  delightful  memories;  while,  for  some- 
.  thing  on  a  gigantic  scale,  what  could 
Berlin  offer  equal  to  the  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls  ? 

It  is  indeed  a  marvelous  change  from 
the  anathema  heaped  upon  Sorosis,  the 
forerunner,  to  the  eulogies  on  the  Inter- 
national Council,  with  many  women  still 
in  active  life  who  have  heard  them  both! 
About  twenty  countries  are  now  affili- 
ated in  this  great  world  movement. 
Neither  cable  nor  wireless  telegrajih  can 
produce  such  a  bond  of  union  as  that 
created  by  the  actual  meeting  in  a  com- 
mon cause  of  women  from  Argentina, 
Italy,  Austria,  Finland,  France,  on 
Canadian  soil  in  this  new  country  of  a 
new  world,  rarliamcntary  congresses 
of  men,  voluminous  pamphlets,  eloquent 
editorials  for  the  uniting  of  all  English- 
speaking  nations,  are  cold,  hard  and  in- 
efTeclive  methods  compared  to  the  literal 
coming  together  of  representative  wom- 
en from  Great  Britain.  South  Africa. 
Australasia,  the  I'nitcd  States  and  Can- 
ada for  the  mutual  purpose  of  improv- 
ing conditions  and  raising  the  standards 
of  English-speaking  races.  Such  has 
been  tlieir  mission  in  the  International 
Council,    which    was    founded    in    the 
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United  States  and  has  had  a  British 
woman  for  president  during  sixteen  of 
its  twenty-one  years'  existence. 

The  four  women  who  may  justly  be 
called  the  founders  of  the  Council — 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, May  VVriglit  Sewall  and  Kachel 
Foster  Avery — were  all  pronounced  ad- 
vocates of  woman  suffrage,  officers  of 
the  National  Association ;  but  in  order  to 
bring  in  all  kinds  of  organizations,  they 
sagaciously  kept  this  question  in  the 
background,  knowing  well  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  it  would 
dominate  all  others.  So  widely  divergent 
were  the  ideas  of  women  in  those  days, 
and  so  little  had  they  united  in  organ- 
ized work,  that  it  was  practicable  to 
form  but  two  standing  committees,  rep- 
resenting what  those  of.  all  countries 
were  willing  to  accept  as  legitimate 
Council  work — one  on  Legal  Position  of 
Women  and  one  on  Arbitration.  It  was 
not  until  1904  that  the  women  of  Europe 
had  become  broad  and  courageous 
enough  to  change  the  latter  to  Peace  and 
Arbitration,  and  this  action  was  taken  at 
the  Berlin  Congress,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  most  warlike  of  nations. 

The  most  remarkable  evolution  of 
sentiment,  however,  was  in  regard  to 
woman  suffrage,  not  the  result  of  propa- 
ganda, but  of  the  dearly  bought  experi- 
ence of  women,  who,  undertaking  work 
of  a  public  nature  for  the  first  time, 
found  themselves  hampered  at  every 
turn  by  the  lack  of  political  power.  In 
1903  those  shrewd  old  suffragists  saw 
that  the  time  was  ripe,  and  to  the  na- 
tional councils  of  every  country  was  sent 
the  official -query,  "Shall  the  Interna- 
tional Council  adopt  work  for  woman 
suffrage  as  a  part  of  its  program?"  The 
answer  was  almost  unanimously  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  next  year,  in  the 
capital  of  the  German  Empire,  where 
women  have  no  form  of  the  franchise, 
the  great  Council  passed  unanimously  a 
resolution  that  "strenuous  efforts  should 
be  made  to  enable  women  to  obtain  the 
power  of  voting  in  all  countries  where 
a  representative  government  exists."  A 
standing  committee  was  formed  on  Suf- 
frage and  the  Rights  of  Citizenship,  with 
the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  of  the 
United  States,  chairm.in.  Here,  too,  in  a 
country    where    a    double    standard    of 


morals  is  almost  universally  accepted, 
the  Council  formed  a  standmg  conunit- 
tee  on  the  White  Slave  Traffic  and  Equal 
Moral  Standard,  and  declared  officially 
that  to  suppress  the  first  and  secure  the 
last  should  be  part  of  its  official  work. 

Coming  now  to  the  meeting  in  To- 
ronto five  years  later,  one  sees  still  fur- 
ther progress.  In  their  work  along  the 
lines  of  the  so-called  "social  evil,  "  the 
women  found  that  it  had  not  reduced  to 
slavery  white  girls  alone,  but  counted 
among  its  victims  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
negroes,  who  had  an  equal  right  to  their 
help.  The  name  of  their  committee, 
therefore,  has  been  changed  to  Equal 
Moral  Standards  and  Traffic  in  Women. 
A  curious  situation  developed  here  in 
the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Peace 
and  Arbitration  Committee.  A  petition 
had  been  freely  signed  during  the  con- 
gress, asking  the  next  Hague  Confer- 
ence to  secure  from  the  nations  an 
agreement  to  submit  all  differences  to 
arbitration.  There  was  a  very  large 
majority  vote  to  set  apart  one  day  each 
year  for  great  meetings  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  but  no  argument,  persuasion 
or  diplomacy  could  secure  a  favorable 
vote  for  "a  limitation  of  armaments 
leading  toward  the  abolition  of  standing 
armies  and  navies  beyond  the  necessary 
policing  of  land  and  sea."  After  two 
hours  of  heated  discussion  it  became 
necessary  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  It  is  not  clear  what  inferences 
should  be  drawn  from  this  incident.  It 
disproves  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
women  are  governed  entirely  by  senti- 
ment and  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  de- 
fend their  country  in  time  of  danger; 
it  ])roves  the  just  as  frequently  repeated 
assertion  that  women  would  think  and 
vote  very  much  as  do  the  men  of  their 
respective  countries,  for  the  European 
women  largely  opposed  disarmament, 
and  those  of  the  United  States  were 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  This,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  indicates  that  women 
take  this  position  simply  because  men 
do,  but  only  that  both  are  influenced  by 
the  same  conditions 

The  moment  women  arc  granted  the 
franchise  they  become  a  vital  factor,  as 
may  be  conclusively  demonstrated  in 
those  countries  where  they  possess  the 
franchise.     Australia   and   Norway,    for 
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instance,  sent  women  as  representatives 
of  the  Government  to  this  meeting  of 
the  International  Council  and  will  ask 
for  official  rei:)orts  on  their  return. 

The  leaders  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  may  be  pardoned  a  bit  of 
malicious  satisfaction  at  the  triumphant 
success  of  the  suffrage  session  of  the 
Council,  the  largest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic of  any  during  the  two  weeks,  bor 
some  mysterious  reason  a  delegation  of 
Canadian  women  went  to  the  prelim- 
inary meeting  in  Geneva  last  year  pre- 
pared to  eliminate  the  word  "suffrage" 
from  the  standing  committee,  leaving 
only  Rights  of  Citizenship,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  executive  board  from  putting  a 
woman  suffrage  session  on  the  program 
of  the  Toronto  congress.  The  United 
States  delegates  were  on  hand  at  Geneva 
in  full  force — twelve  of  them — headed 
by  Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  They  did  their  work  so 
cfl'cclively  that  the  question  of  changing 
the  name  never  came  to  a  vote,  and  the" 
e.xecutr\e  committee  agreed  to  give  an 
entire  evening  at  Toronto  to  the  consid- 
eration of  woman  suffrage.  The  Coun- 
cil here  reiterated  its  demand  for  the 
franchise  in  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage, forever  establishing  its  position 
on  this  subject.  In  addition  it  called 
upon  the  governments  to  "place  women 
on  all  boards  and  committees  dealing 
with  public  work."  While  the  Countess 
of  Aberdeen  had  always  exprest  herself 
as  favorable  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  she  never  had  made  such  public 
declarations  as  the  leaders  desired,  but 
at  the  close  of  this  remarkable  suffrage 
meeting  she  rose  atid  said : 

"At  tlic  present  time  when  iny  husband  oc- 
cupies tlie  position  he  docs  [Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Irelandl,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  that 
I  should  speak  on  any  subject  of  public  con- 
troversy. But  tonight,  as  president  of  the  great 
council  binding  together  so  many  \vomcn- 
workcrs  of  the  world,  when  they  again  sol- 
emnly reiterate  their  conviction  that  the  grant- 
ing of  the  franchise  to  women  is  the  basis  of 
all   further  progress,   I   cannot  keep  silent      It 


has  always  seemed  to  me  non-understandable 
why  a  bogie  has  been  made  of  this  question. 
Within  a  few  years  suffrage  will  be  granted 
to  women  in  most  countries  having  representa- 
tive government,  and  they  will  then  be  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  do  their  whole  duty 
to  the  home,  the  community  and  the  country." 

This  strong  declaration  was  then  fol- 
lowed by  an  earnest  plea  for  the  ballot 
as  especially  needful  for  the  salary  and 
wage-earning  women. 

Would  woman  suffrage  really  make 
the  world  any  better?  Partly  at  least  is 
this  question  answered.  "The  most  ap- 
propriate motto  for  the  Council  would 
be,  'All  for  the  common  good  of  woman- 
kind,' "  said  the  Toronto  Ncn-s.  "its 
supreme  object  is  to  improve  social  and 
industrial  conditions,"  said  another  pa- 
per, "and  its  official  motto  is  the  Golden 
Rule."  "But  these  are  excepti(jnal 
women,"  it  may  be  said.  Then,  since 
there  are  7,000,000  exceptional  women 
in  one  organization,  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  be  safe  to  make  the  experiment  of 
giving  women  a  voice  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Many  subjects  important  to  women, 
from  Education,  Marriage  Laws  and 
Prison  Reform  to  Domestic  Science  and 
Handicrafts,  were  discussed  by  women 
who  spoke  from  wide  experience.  The 
congress  was  addressed  also  by  men  of 
high  distinction.  It  was.  however,  pre- 
eminently a  woman's  meeting,  and  in 
themselves  these  delegates  represented 
the  evolution  of  twoscore  years.  There 
were  women  lawyers,  ministers,  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  dentists,  architects,  uni- 
versity professors,  college  presidents, 
editors,  l)ankers,  founders  and  presidents 
of  organizations,  members  of  public 
l)oards,  street  and  factory  inspectors : 
while,  fratemizing  with  them  in  a  spirit 
of  equality  alike  creditable  to  l-mth.  were 
ladies  of  high  titled  rank. 

Sweden  will  entertain  the  distin- 
guished company  in  iqii,  and  the  next 
quinquennial  will  assemble  its  forces 
under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy. 

TonoNTO,  Canada. 
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AuriKiR  OF   "TiiK   C'l'RSK  <)!••   EDUCATION, "   "The   Philosophv  ok   Makinc   Lovr,"   ktc. 


IF  a  ])hilantlir()i)ist  established  depots 
in  evcr\  district  of  New  York, 
where  chil(h'en  could  ,2^0  at  all  hours 
and  stuff  themselves,  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, with  hcef,  nuitton,  lobster  salad, 
cheese,  cake  and  ice  cream,  tlierc  would 
be  a  medical  congress,  the  issue  of  warn- 
inj2^  leaflets  to  the  uninformed  public,  a 
press  outcry,  and  drastic  action  by  the 
President.  It  would  be  pointed  out  that 
food,  when  taken  in  excessive  quantities, 
poisoned  the  system  with  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  other  evils ;  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  healthy,  sound  bodies  depend- 
ed upon  a  ])roper  scientific  diet.  Thq  per- 
nicious results  of  this  mistaken  philan- 
thropy would  obtrude  themselves  so  ob- 
viously upon  the  notice  of  parents  and 
others,  that  nobody  would  rest  until  an 
eft"ectual  stop  had  been  put  to  it. 

The  mind  is  no  less  valuable  than  the 
body,  and  its  healthy  condition  is  equally 
dependent  uj^on  common-sense  treatment. 
Few  peoi)lc  apjiear  to  pay  attention 
to  the  princi])les  which  p^overn  its  func- 
tions, and  most  of  them  would  i)robably 
scout  the  idea  that  the  normal  workintj 
of  the  mind  actuallv  produces  oriq-inalitv 
of  thouj^ht.  Such  beino-  the  case,  it  is 
scarcely  subject  for  wonder  that  books 
should  be  almost  thrown  at  people's  heads 
at  every  street  corner,  and  that  public  au- 
thorities, ])bilanthropists,  parents  and 
teachers  should  vie  with  one  another  in 
thrustinq-  all  kinds  of  literature  upon  ba- 
bies, children,  vouths,  maidens  and  adults, 
indiscriminately. 

Yet  there  is  probably  nothiui^  upon 
earth  more  hopelessly  destructive  of  the 
mind,  and  its  ordinarv  mental  processes, 
than  the  serious  literature,  with  an  educa- 
tive purpose,  which  it  is  the  hii^hesl  mc^-al 
aim  of  the  librarian  or  instructor  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  reader.  Fiction 
(joes  infinitely  less  harm  \o  the  mind  than 


the  most  solid  and  informative  work.  The 
average  modern  novel  has.  scattered  over 
its  three  hundred  ])ages  or  more,  at  most 
half  a  dozen  statements  or  reflections  for 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  assimilate. 
You  cannot  get  mental  indigcstif)n  from 
reading  the  fiction  of  today.  Possibly 
you  may  obtain  false  views  of  life  ;  but 
these  are  easily  corrected  through  ])er- 
sonal  ex])erience.  There  is  nothing,  at 
any  rate,  to  inflict  a  permanent  injury 
upon  the  mind  by  drastic  interference 
with  its  normal  working.  All,  therefore, 
that  can  be  urged  against  the  reading  of 
novels  and  romances  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time.  The  virtues 
of  the  jM-actice  are  for  the  most  part 
negative;  they  are  positive  in  so  far  as 
thev  help  to  kec])  the  imagination  alive 
and  to  provide  the  mental  faculties  with 
gentle  exercise. 

Of  what,  then,  does  the  normal  process 
by  which  the  mind  works  consi-st  ?  It 
consists  of  the  exercise  of  three  func- 
tions: observation,  reflection,  and  crea- 
tion. First  of  all  the  mind  observes. 
That  is  to  say,  it  takes  in  some  fact,  or 
s(^me  idea  or  suggestion.  There  are,  of 
course,  various  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  done,  eitlier  by  sight,  by  hearing,  or 
bv  touch.  Theti  it  sets  to  work  upon 
the  material  it  has  iml)ibed.  absorbing  it 
and  interweaving  it — a  more  or  less  un- 
conscious process — with  other  materials 
already  stored  in  the  brain.  Past  of  all 
comes  the  supreme  function :  the  mind 
gives  out  in  an  original  form — that  is, 
with  the  impress  of  individuality — a  crea- 
tion of  its  own.  some  new  contribution, 
on  however  humble  a  plane,  to  human 
thought  and  human  progress.  To  enable 
it  to  perfcMin  fhoso  functions,  the  mind 
requires  to  be  fed.  P>ut.  altho  books  arc 
no  doubt  an  essential  part  of  a  wcll-hal- 
anced  mental  diet,  they  are  apt  to  para- 
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lyze  the  normal  working  of  the  mind,  in 
the  most  pernicious  and  unhealthy  way. 
unless  approached  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  cliicf  harm  of  books  lies  in  the 
filling  of  the  mind  with  solid  chunks  of 
undigested  material.  Nobody — except, 
perhaps,  a  successful  lawyer  trained  to 
the  assimilation  of  briefs — could  possibly 
read  and  digest  three  or  four  pages  of 
raw  facts,  such  as  are  set  out  in  a  history 
or  other  textbook.  A  "Short  History  of 
the  English  People"  lies  on  my  desk.  I 
open  a  page  at  random,  and  find  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  events : 

"For  three  years,  from  1779  to  1782. 
General  Eliott  held  against  famine  and 
bombardment  the  rock  fortress  of  Gibral- 
tar. Altho  a  quarrel  over  the  right  of 
search  banded  Holland  and  the  Courts  of 
the  North  in  an  firmed  neutrality  against 
her,  and  added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  the 
tnimber  of  her  assailants,  England  held 
her  own  at  sea.  Even  in  America  the  for- 
tune of  war  seemed  to  turn.  After  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  the  English  generals 
had  withdrawn  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
bent  all  their  efforts  on  the  South,  where 
a  strong  royalist  party  still  existed.  The 
capture  of  Charlestown  and  the  successes 
of  Eord  Cornwallis  in  1780  were  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  General  Greene ;  but  the  States  were 
weakened  by  bankruptcy,  and  unnerved 
by  hopes  of  aid  ivom  France.  Meanwhile 
England  was  winning  new  triumphs  in 
the  East.  Since  the  day  of  Plassey.  In- 
dia had  been  fast  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  merchant  company,  etc." 

Nine  readers  out  of  ten  would  he  un- 
able, five  minutes  after  reading  the  above, 
to  distinguish  between  anv  of  the  four 
generals  mentioned  :  and  the  majority  of 
them  would  probably  carry  away  with 
them  a  hazy  idea  that  Pennsylvania  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
India  by  .American  troops  from  the  South 
aided  by  a  Dutch  fleet.  The  mind  cannot 
grasp  or  retain  such  an  ill-assorted  jmn- 
ble  of  uninteresting  facts ;  and  the  school 
system  consequently  falls  back  upon  an 
actively  harmful  method  of  cramming 
them  in  undigested,  just  timed  to  linger 
on  in  the  memory — like  an  unfixed  nega- 
tive— until  the  examination  disperses  all 
knowledge  to  the  four  winds.  TUstorv 
written  without  any  .<:ense  of  perspective 
confuses  the  mind,  clogs  its  machinery. 


and  helps  to  destroy  it ;  whilst  tlie  accu- 
lacy  of  the  historian  depends,  not  upon 
the  veracity  of  his  .statements,  but  upon 
the  truth  of  the  picture  which  he  im- 
presses upon  the  reader's  brain.  The 
most  conscientious  and  veracious  chron- 
icler may  circulate,  thru  the  medium  of 
a  badly  presented  array  of  strictly  accu- 
rate facts,  a  tissue  of  everlasting  lies. 
The  bad  artist  dealing  in  truths  is  a 
vastly  greater  liar  than  the  craftsman 
fashioning  falsehood  with  a  master  hand. 

Apart  from  the  individual  harm  done 
by  each  book,  modern  culture  aims  at 
the  widest  possible  range  of  reading.  If 
the  most  voracious  seeker  after  knowl- 
edge were  to  read  one-tenth  of  the  books 
which  are  habitually  quoted  as  being  in- 
dispensable to  the  cultivated  individual, 
he  would  have  no  mind  of  his  own.  He 
would  degenerate  rapidly  into  a  pale  and 
flabby  reflection  of  the  standard  author- 
ities. ^\'hat  is  the  use  of  such  a  mind — 
if  mind  it  can  be  called?  Does  such  an 
individual — there  are  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  them  to  be  met,  both  male  and 
female,  wherever  intellectual  conversa- 
tion is  a  stereotyped  item  of  the  luncheon 
or  dinner  menu — contribute  one  iota  to 
the  progress  of  the  world  ?  The  Ix-er- 
sodden  autocrat  of  tlie  village  pothouse, 
hiccoughing  forth  some  home-brewed 
blasphemy  against  the  established  ordei. 
makes  a  definite  contribution  toward  the 
sum  of  human  thought ;  whereas  the  po- 
litical figurehead,  repeating  a  well-worn 
platitude  with  pompous  wisdom,  contrib- 
utes nothing  at  all. 

Two  persons  go  to  a  great  industrial 
exhibition.  One  of  them  spends  five 
hours  in  trotting  round  everywhere,  in 
order  to  sec  as  much  as  possible.  The 
other  selects  one  little  corner  of  the  ex- 
hibition, sits  down  and  studies  his  sur- 
roundings for  the  same  space  of  time. 
What  happens?  The  first  one  goes 
away,  tired  out.  with  a  vague  and  super- 
ficial impression  of  lights,  crowds,  ex- 
hibits and  boredom.  Niunbcr  Two  has 
used  his  mind  and  enriched  his  experi- 
ence. If  both  individuals  were  to  write 
a  descriptive  account  of  what  they  had 
observed,  one  would  produce  a  hack- 
neyed description  of  commonplace 
scenes,  whilst  the  other  would  have 
something  original  to  say.  possibly  out 
of  the  beaten  track  an<l  therefore  of  lit- 
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erary  value.  Most,  if  nol  all,  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  have  resulted 
from  this  artistic  limitation  and  concen- 
tration of  the  mind;  wliich  is  nothing' 
more,  after  all,  than  a  plain  observance, 
on  the  part  of  the  individual,  of  the  eter- 
nal law  s  vv  liich  govern  its  normal  work- 
ing. 

Ai)ply  this  to  reading  and  you  get  the 
same  results.  You  might  receive  no 
education  at  all  from  devouring  fifty 
books  of  the  most  approved  type;  and 
you  might  get  a  perfect  education  thru 
learning  to  read  and  digest  one  with  in- 
telligence— that  is  to  say,  by  applying 
your  own  powers  of  rehection  and  thus 
regulating  the  load  of  material  thrown 
upon  the  mind.  Not  only  cannot  the 
mind  develop  originality,  but  it  cannot 
work  at  all,  if  it  be  systematically  choked 
up  with  facts  and  with  the  ideas  and 
opinions  of  others.  Books  are  therefore 
absolutely  dangerous  to  healthy  mental 
development.  Even  the  most  admirably 
balanced  books,  where  the  artistic  pres- 
entation of  the  material  ensures  its 
ready  absorption  by  the  mind,  can  act 
upon  tlic  individual  in  a  highly  detri- 
mental fashion.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
lady  put  into  my  hands  a  book  called 
"The  Lost  Art  of  Reading,"  and  ear- 
nestly recommended  its  contents  to  me. 
I  had  not  read  three  pages  of  the  book 
before  I  shut  it  up  with  a  snap  and  re- 
turned it  to  the  owner.  A  simple  glance 
was  sufiicient  warning.  Had  I  read  the 
book  from  cover  to  cover  there  would 
probably  have  been  an  end,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  to  all  original  reflection 
on  the  subject,  of  which  it  evidently 
treated  in  the  most  masterly  and  inter- 
esting way.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
reading  it  when  I  am  growing  ancient 
and  decrepit,  and  the  creaking  hinges  of 
my  own  mind  warn  me  that  its  creative 
machinery  is  getting  rusty  with  age. 

Ask  any  self-respecting  journalist 
what  he  docs  when  an  editor  commis- 
sions him  to  write  an  article  on  a  certain 
topic.     Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  largely 


ignorant  of  the  subject  in  question. 
Uoes  he  Hy  at  once  to  books  and  similar 
sources  of  information  in  order  to  gather 
material  in  the  shape  of  facts  and  ready- 
made  opinions.''  .Not  if  he  understands 
his  business  and  knows  that  elementary 
principle  of  the  successful  writer — how 
lo  i^reserve ^freshness  of  mind.  He  re- 
tires to  a  secluded  spot,  far  from  books 
and  men's  voices,  settles  himself  into  a 
comfortable  chair,  lights  a  cigaret,  and 
thinks.  His  first  instinct  is  to  fathom 
his  own  mind,  and  to  see  whether  there 
may  not  be  concealed,  in  its  recesses, 
some  original  reflections  connected  with 
the  topic  about  which  he  has  been  asked 
to  write.  The  probability  is  that  some- 
thing lurks  there,  and  that  the  creative 
faculty  will  set  to  work  and  produce, 
from  some  long  digested  but  forgotten 
scrap  of  material,  an  interesting  and 
purely  individual  train  of  thought.  A 
few  newly  acquired  facts,  gathered  after 
this  initial  process,  may  help  to  garnish 
the  literary  dish ;  but  had  they  been 
sought  in  the  first  instance  they  would 
only  have  served  efTectually  to  smother 
up  any  original  reflections  which  had 
been  unconsciously  formed  in  the  mind. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  be  proud  of  the 
number  of  books  that  he  has  read.  He 
should  rather  be  ashamed  of  having  had 
such  liberal  recourse,  not  to  his  own 
thinking  powers,  but  to  the  opinions  and 
reflections  of  other  people.  Is  it  more 
noble  to  quote  Herbert  Spencer  or  Em- 
erson than  to  quote  yourself?  Is  it  more 
useful?  It  is  a  false  conception  of  cul- 
ture to  regard  the  individual  as  best  edu- 
cated who  possesses  the  largest  fund  of 
borrowed  wisdom.  The  man  who  should 
first  be  honored  is  he  who  thinks  for 
himself,  and  who  delegates  that  task  to 
nobody  else.  The  most  despised  person 
should  be  the  man  who,  instead  of  meet- 
ing all  difficulties  with  the  might  of  his 
own  clear  vision,  hides  ignominiously  be- 
hind the  clarion-voiced  philosophers  and 
thinkers  of  his  own  generation  or  of 
><(  me  bygone  age. 

New   York  City. 


Co-operation 

Mr.  I'AY  has  made  a  thoro  inquiry  into 
the  C()-o])crative  movement  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.'  He  has  traveled 
extensively,  has  attended  congresses,  in- 
terviewed officials  and  has  studied  with 
care  the  authoritative  pamphlets  and  re- 
ports. 

He  distinguishes  sharply  between  com- 
bination and  cooperation.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  likeness  of  structure  between 
certain  forms  of  combination  and  certain 
kinds  of  co-operative  societies.  "But." 
he  writes, 

"while  the  combination  is  an  association  of  the 
strong  to  become  yet  stronger,  bold,  unyielding 
and  exclusive,  the  co-operative  society  is  an  as- 
sociation of  the  weak  who  gather  together  and 
try  to  lift  themselves  and  others  out  of  weak- 
ness into  strength.  Industrial  combination  is  a 
force :  co-operation  is  an  idea. 

Co-operative  societies  he  divides  into 
four  classes :  banks,  or  credit  societies ; 
agricultural  scKicties,  workers'  societies, 
and  stores.  The  first  three  are  associa- 
tions of  producers,  the  last  of  consumers. 
Germany  is  the  parent  coiuUry  of  the  co- 
operative bank,  and  the  only  country 
where  this  form  of  association  has 
reached  a  marked  success.  Germany  also 
led  the  way  in  agricultural  co-operation, 
but  has  been  rivaled  by  other  countries. 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  the  United  King- 
dom, h'rancc.  Uelgiiuii  and  Italy  have  all 
develo|)ed  promising  movements  in  this 
field.  The  workers',  or  labor  copartner- 
ship, societies,  appeared  almost  simul- 
taneously in  b'rancc  and  England  in 
1848.  Little  has  been  accomplished  in 
England,  tho  in  I'rance  and  Italy  these 
associations  are  growing  steadily 
stronger. 

It  is  in  store-keeping  that  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  has  made  its  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  England  is  at  once  the  jiarent 
country  and  the  land  where  the  move- 
ment lias  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Eay  writes:  "Great  I'ritain 
took  the  lead." 

"because   she   was   the   first   to  possess   as  the 
result  of  her  industrial  revolution  a  distinctive 

'Co-opmATioN  AT  HoMK  AND  Abhoad.  ,\  Descrip- 
tion ami  .\natysis.  By  C.  R.  Fay.  New  York:  The 
Macmillnn    Co.      $,1.00. 
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working  class,  which  proceeded  to  organize 
itself  as  wage  earners  in  a  trade  union  and  as 
wage  spenders  in  a  co-operative  store." 

The  earlier  co-operative  movement  in 
England  reached  its  climax  in  1833. 
Then  came  a  temporary  period  of  decline. 
The  Rochdale  Pioneers  date  from  1844. 
'J'hey  are  not  the  oldest  of  existing  so- 
cieties, and  they  did  not  invent  the 
"dividend."  But  they  were  the  first  to 
put  the  "dividend"  system  on  a  firm  and 
successful  basis,  and  the  growth  of  the 
modern  movement  is  usually  dated  from 
their  organization.  The  growth  has  been 
gradual,  but  it  has  been  sure.  In  1906 
the  United  Kingdom  could  Ixjast  of  1.448 
stores,  with  2.222.417  members,  a  share 
capital  of  $135,000,000,  sales  of  $315,- 
000,000,  and  i)rofits  of  approximately 
$50,000,000.  I'Vance  has  more  stores 
than  any  European  country,  but  fewer 
store  members  per  head  and  less  business 
per  store  member.  The  movement  is 
particularly  strong  in  Belgium,  where  it 
is  more  predominantly  socialistic  than  in 
any  other  coimtry.  Italy  in  1906  had  the 
same  number  of  stores  as  had  England, 
but  the  movement  there  lacks  organiza- 
tion and  imity.  The  movement  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  is  also  making  its  begimiings  in  a 
number  of  other  European  countries. 

In  his  conclusion,  ^Ir.  Eay  attempts  to 
define  co-operation  in  its  relation  to  So- 
cialism on  the  one  hand  and  competition 
on  the  other.  Co-operation,  he  decides, 
"is  not  the  negation  of  competition,  nor 
does  it  ati'ect  competition  in  one  way 
only.  It  is  not  the  herald  of  Socialism, 
nor  is  it  a  means  to  combat  it."  That  it 
is  bound  up  with  Socialism  in  some  coun 
tries  is  true :  but  in  other  countries  it  is 
just  as  certainly  detached  from  Socialism. 
The  co-operative  store  admittedly  con- 
forms to  the  Socialist  conception  of  in- 
dustrial structure  :  "but  it  is  illegitimate 
\o  deduce  from  this  similarity  of  struc- 
ture that  the  co-operative  store  must  or 
ought  to  profess  Socialism."  The  co- 
operative synthesis,  he  finds,  centers 
al)(^ut  a  common  and  original  impulse  of 
man,  which  inspires  him  to  make  his 
weakness  strength  by  joining  with  others 
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of  like  condition  for  a  promised  end. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  Socialism,  ac- 
cording to  vvlic'thcr  or  not  the  aims  arc 
general  and  political  as  well  as  econom- 
ical, or  merely  confined  to  immediate  ma- 
terial needs. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
After 

General  Kuropatkin's  book  on  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  was  supprcst  in 
Russia  almost  immediately  after  its  ap- 
pearance, for  the  Ijourbons  never  learned 
anything  and  never  forgot  anything,  and 
there  is  an  equality  before  the  press 
censorshi]!  imdcr  the  despotism,  corre- 
si)()n{ling  to  the  c(]uality  before  the  law 
under  a  republic.  The  first  three  vol- 
umes of  the  original  treated,  respec- 
tively, of  the  three  principal  battles  of 
the  war — Liao-yang,  the  Sha-ho  and 
Mukden  ;  it  is  only  the  fourth  volume, 
serving  as  a  summary  of  the  whole,  that 
has  appeared  in  an  English  translation." 
We  believe  that  the  lay  reader  has  lost 
nothing  by  this  omission  of  the  detailed 
account  of  military  operations,  the  in- 
tricacies of  which  he  cannot  hope  to 
comprehend.  Even  the  translated  por- 
tion bristles  with  puzzles  for  the  average 
peaceable  citizen.  The  main  object  of 
the  author  is  twofold :  Eirst,  to  prove 
that  as  Minister  of  War  he  was  oi)posed 
to  any  policy  that  might  lead  to  a  rup- 
ture with  Japan ;  and  secondly,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Russian  army  was 
stronger,  both  materially  and  morally, 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  than  at  any 
time  before  or  during  the  war,  while  the 
Japanese  power  was  sensibly  declining, 
and  that  the  Russians  were  sure  to  win 
if  their  Government  had  shown  the  same 
persistence  and  determination  as  their 
commanders  in  the  field.  Thus  General 
Kuropatkin  contradicts  Minister  of  War 
Kuropatkin.  Tf  the  i)olicy  which  led  up 
to  the  war  was  chimerical  and  the  war 
should  never  have  been  entered  upon,  it 
is  clear  that  the  sooner  the  war  was  con- 
cluded and  the  jwlicy  abandoned  the 
better  for  the  Russian  people.  Uut  the 
chief  value  of  the  work  lies  in  (piite 
other   directions.      The   most    important 

'Thk  Russian  .\rmy  and  thk  Tapankse  War.  Pv 
(.fii.Td/  Kurof^atkiu.  Translated  "  1)V  Capt.-iiii  A.  11. 
I.iiuN.iy.  Two  volunu's.  Now  \orh:  K.  P.  Dutton 
\-    Co.      $7.50   net. 


lesson   it  teaches,  and  one  that  the  jin- 
goes   and    fire-eaters    of    every    nation 
might   well  take   to  heart,   is  the  stress 
which  this  professional   soldier,   who   is 
even    now    universally    acknowledged    a 
master  of  his  art,  lays  on  the  moral  side 
of    war.      A    first-class    war    carried   on 
under  modern  conditions  must  be  a  pop- 
ular war,  a  war  the  objects  of  which  are 
understood    and    approved    of    by    the 
nation ;  a  war,  therefore,  in  which  are 
at  stake  great  national  issues,  for  which 
the  nation  is  willing  to  make  the  requi- 
site great   sacrifices.     Another  pcjint  of 
great  interest,  ])articularly  to  the  student 
of  Russian  afifairs,  is  the  disclosure  of 
the  chance  way  in  which  the  country  was 
l)lunged   into  a   great   war   at    its   most 
vulnerable  extremity  as  the  resultant  of 
pur])oses  and  ambitions  each  pulling  in 
a     (lifTerent    direction — the    commercial 
schemes  of  a  Witte,  the  reckless  greed 
of  a  Bezobrazov,  the  Asiatic  arrogance 
of  an  Alexeiev,  the  far-sighted  but  timid 
resistance  of  a  Kuropatkin — but  all  com- 
bining  to   bring  about   the   catastrophe. 
The   student   of    international    relations, 
again,    will    find    highly    instructive    the 
chapters  dealing   with    Russia's  position 
in    relation   to   her   numerous   neighbors 
along  the  vast  extent  of  her  European 
and   Asiatic   frontiers.      And   finally  the 
student  of  personality,  of  human  char- 
acter in  dramatic  development,  will  find 
of   absorbing  interest   the   revelation   of 
the  heroic  personality  of  the  author  him- 
self— the  man  who  vainly  tried  to  avert 
the  war ;  who  assumed  the  supreme  com- 
mand after  the  initial  disasters,  resolved 
to    overcome    the    great    odds    arrayed 
against  him  by  means  of  indomitable  en- 
durance   and    extreme    tenacity;    handi- 
capped   by    orders    from    his    worthless 
superior,  \'iceroy  Alexeiev  ;  thwarted  by 
repeated  acts  of  disobedience  and  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  such  creatures  of 
court  influence  as  Generals  (irippenbcrg 
and  Kaulbars  :  holding  on  to  every  inch 
of  ground,  rising  superior  to  every  de- 
feat,   and    ever    jirescnting   a    menacing 
front  ;  displaced  by  a  sul)ordinate.  under 
whom    ho    continues    his    herculean    toil 
with    the    same    end    ever    in    view — the 
ultunate  triumph  of  the  Russian  arms; 
finally  ballled  in  his  hopes,  he  retires  into 
obscurity  and   writes  down  his  memoir^ 
for   the   instruction   i'>i   his   countrvmen. 
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only  to  see  them  supprest  by  the  auto- 
cratic censor.  Did  he  but  possess  the 
spark  of  genius,  were  he  more  than  a 
capable  and  conscientious  state  official, 
General  Kuropatkin's  fate  would  rise  to 
the  hight  of  a  great  historic  tragedy. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard's  book'  treats 
of  so  many  matters  and  opens  up  so 
many  problems  that  we  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  here  to  merely  indi- 
cating its  scope.  About  one-half  of  its 
space  is  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  the 
various  methods,  direct  and  indirect,  by 
which  Japan  is  trying  to  restrict  Euro- 
pean and  American  competition  in 
Southern  Manchuria  and  in  Korea,  and 
culminates  in  a  plea  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  defend  American  com- 
mercial interests  within  the  sphere  of 
Japanese,  as  well  as  Russian,  influence 
in  the  Far  East.  There  follows  an  ac- 
count of  the  reform  movement  in  China, 
of  the  position  of  American  trade  there, 
and  of  the  relations  of  China  and  the 
United  States.  In  connection  therewith 
there  is  a  curious  story,  accounting  for 
the  deflection  of  the  course  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  from  Shanghai,  the  great  port 
at  which  it  was  originally  intended  that 
it  should  be  entertained  by  the  Chinese 
in  order  to  celebrate  in  a  striking  way 
the  friendship  of  the  two  nations,  to  the 
comparatively  obscure  port  of  Amoy. 
where  the  celebration  lost  all  signifi- 
cance. Next  comes  an  account  of  the 
American  policy  in  the  Pliilippines,  the 
actions  of  the  Philippfne  Assemblv,  and 
the  economic  condition  of  the  islands. 
.^  study  of  the  strategic  position  of  the 
Ignited  States  in  the  Pacific,  particularly 
in  relation  to  a  war  with  Japan  and  the 
difficult  task  of  the  defense  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, concludes  the  volume.  The 
author,  it  need  hardly  bo  stated,  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  our  holding  the 
islands,  for  our  own  good  n'=  well  n<5 
that  of  the  Filipinos. 

The  Origin  of  the  British  Colonial  System. 
1578-1660.  Ry  Cicorcc  Tx>nis  I%ccr.  \c\v 
^Ork:  'I'lio  St.Tcmillan  Company.  Pp. 
viii,  438.     $3.00. 

Like  many  another  stiident  and  histo- 
rian, Mr.  P.eer  has  been  working  back- 
ward.    In  1007  he  published  a  volume- on 
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Ihitish  colonial  policy,  in  which  he  cov- 
ered the  eleven  eventful  years  from  1754 
to  1765 — the  years  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  began  to  come  to  life. 
The  present  volume  takes  up  the  story 
at  a  much  earlier  date  and  comes  down 
only  to  1660.  Other  volumes  will  still  be 
required  to  fill  the  gap  between  1660  and 
the  point  at  which  Mr.  Beer  originally 
took  up  the  story.  As  in  his  first  instal- 
ment, Mr.  Beer  in  the  present  work 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  the  English 
Goverinncnt  in  regard  to  its  dealings 
with  the  American  colonies.  He  shows 
that  the  colonies  were  indebted  to  Eng- 
land not  only  for  defense  against  foreign 
countries,  but  also  for  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  their  government ;  and  he 
also  shows  that  if  a  sacrifice  was  de- 
manded of  them  in  the  restriction  of 
their  over-sea  trade  to  British  ports,  a 
sacrifice  was  also  demanded  of  England 
in  their  favor  when  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco was  prohibited  in  England  and  the 
crops  of  it  destroyed,  that  there  might  be 
no  competition  with  the  colonial  product. 
The  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Beer  in 
writing  the  present  ^olume  entails  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  repetition.  In 
regard  to  tobacco,  which  was  long  the 
staple  product  of  X'irginia.  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  history  of  the  trade,  the 
restrictions  on  its  growth  and  marketing, 
and  the  preferences  granted  to  it  in  Eng- 
land. But  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  on 
the  English  fiscal  system  and  the  colo- 
nies, the  Stuart  regulation  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  the  restrictions  on  the  colonial 
export  trade,  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
from  the  colonial  trade,  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  colonies,  he  is  obliged 
to  tread  the  same  ground  again  and 
again,  until  the  repetition  becomes  a  little 
wearisome.  Still,  altho  this  may  detract 
somewhat  from  the  readableness  of  Mr. 
Beer's  present  volume,  it  docs  not  lessen 
its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire.  .-Xnd  it  is  to  Brit- 
ish rather  than  to  American  history  that 
Mr.  Beer's  volume  belongs.  The  Con- 
servative party,  which  is  pushing  tariff 
reform  and  colonial  preferences  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time,  is  merely  trying 
to  resuscitate  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  in  many  respects  it  might 
seem  as  tho  the  party  had  borrowed  its 
policy    direct    from    the    pages    of    Mr. 
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Beer's  volumes.  It  might  be  well  for 
Englishmen  to  remember  tha  the  earlier 
policy  resulted  in  the  loss  to  Great  Brit- 
ain of  the  American  colonies. 


The  French  Influence  in  English  Literature 
from  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
Restoration.       By    Alfred    lloralio    Up 
ham,  Ph.  D.    New  York:  The  Columbia 
University  Press.     $2.00. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  comparative 
literature  has  as  yet  done  very  much  to 
recommend  itself  by  the  choice  of  inspir- 
ing or  lively  subjects.     For  these  "in- 
vestigators," as  they  like  to  call  them- 
selves, the  difficulty  or  remoteness  of  the 
problem  seems  in  most  instances  to  con- 
stitute   its    sole    merit.      Provided    only 
they   have  a  puzzle   they  appear   to  be 
(juite  satisfied — all  the  better  if  it  is  un- 
answerable.    While  it  may  be  doubted, 
too,  whether  the  problems  of  which  they 
are  fondest — the  tracing  of  obscure  anal- 
ogies,  influences   and   borrowings    from 
one  language,  often  from  one  insignifi- 
cant dialect,  to  another — are  particularly 
useful,  either,  even  when  they  are  solv- 
able.    From   these   drawbacks   Dr.   Up- 
ham's  book  suffers  unusually.   To  search 
out  French  influence  in  English  at  the 
time  when  the  latter  literature  was  under 
the  ascendancy  of  Italian  looks  in  itself 
like  a  singularly  ungrateful  sort  of  labor. 
I^aturally   under  the   circumstances   the 
investigation   reduces  to  a  kind  of  lite- 
rary rummaging — comparable  only  with 
hunting   for   needles   in   haystacks — and 
results  in  a  comparison  of  petty  resem- 
blances   and    similarities    which    are,    as 
often  as  not  merely  fanciful.     The  list 
of  "parallels"  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  a  good  example  of  the  futility  of  the 
thing.      As    between    Bacon    and    Mon- 
taigne, for  instance,  these  so-called  par- 
allels exhibit  almost  no  literary  affinity ; 
and  what  little  there  is  is  of  the  vaguest 
sort.     They  show  in  many  cases  a  gen- 
eral likeness  of  idea,  but  then  the  idea 
is    usually    a    moral    commonplace    and 
might    be    illustrated    from    a    score    or 
more  of  other  moralists,  too ;  while  the 
form,   the   manner   of   presentation,   the 
literary  quality  of  the  two  sets  of  quota- 
tions is  so  diverse  as  to  make  their  jux- 
taposition   appear    now    and    then    well 
nigh  fatuous.    As  a  result  of  these  char- 


acteristics the  whole  discussion  is  thor- 
oly  lifeless  and  unreal.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Dr.  Upham  has  manipulated 
his  card  catalog  conscientiously,  but  even 
the  elastic  card  catalog  has  its  limita- 
tions. 

Much  Ado  About  Peter.  By  Jean  Webster. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co 
$1.50. 
Most  of  Peter's  adventures  have  al- 
ready been  told  in  short-story  form  in 
some  of  the  monthly  periodicals.  Peter 
is  a  coachman,  employed  on  a  well-to-do 
lawyer's  estate.  He  is  Irish,  and  has  the 
"defects  of  his  qualities."  He  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  average  coachman, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  career  are  well 
worth  telling.  A  philosophtr  in  his  way, 
his  varied  experiences  have  prompted 
him  to  certain  well-defined  views  regard- 
ing the  management  both  of  employers 
and  of  sweethearts  and  wives.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  soundness  of  his 
views  is  usually  confirmed  by  success 
when  practical  tests  are  made.  Miss 
Webster's  descriptions  are  good,  her  in- 
sight into  hum.m  nature  is  keen,  and  her 
humor  is  infectious.  It  is  an  entertain- 
ing book  for  a  leisurely  afternoon. 

The  Making  of  Canada.  By  A.  G.  Bradley. 
New  Vdik:  li.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Pp.  viii, 
3y(:).      luo  Maps.    $3. 

The  ground  covered  by  Mr.  Bradley 
in  the  first  half  of  The  Making  of 
Canada  is  much  the  same  as  is  covered 
by  Mr.  Justin  H.  Smith  in  his  recently 
published  "Struggle  for  the  Fourteenth 
Colony."  Mr.  Smith  a])proached  the 
subject  from  the  United  S'tates  side  of 
the  boundary  line.  Mr.  Bradley  de- 
scends upon  it  from  the  Canadian  side ; 
and  while  the  two  writers  agree  on  al- 
most every  question  of  fact,  the  different 
aspects  in  which  the  facts  are  presented 
and  the  different  degrees  of  glory  accru- 
ing in  their  images  to  .\merican  and  Cana- 
dian heroes  respectively,  form  an  amus- 
ing object  lesson  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  writing  of  history  is  colored  by  sen- 
timent, emotion  and  prejudice.  Mr. 
Bradley  considers  Ethan  Allen's  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Ticonderoga  as 
merely  the  treacherous  betrayal  of  a 
hnndful  of  men  loading  a  careless  exist- 
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encc  in  an  isolated  furl,  by  a  neighbor 
whom  no  one  suspected  of  hostile  de- 
sign, and  who  held  in  the  background  a 
much  superior  force.  Benedict  Arnold's 
heroic  march  to  Montreal  is  treated  with 
more  respect,  but  the  position  and  good 
faith  of  the  leader  are  belittled  by  the 
use  of  the  phrase,  "The  notorious  Ar- 
nold," at  the  outset — a  phrase  which  is 
distinctly  unfair,  for  no  matter  how  dis- 
credited Arnold  was  in  later  years,  he 
bad  at  that  time  done  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  an  opprobrious  adjective. 
Mr.  Bradley  follows  the  story  from  the 
Peace  of  1763  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812-14.  The  earlier  chapters  travel 
over  well-trodden  paths,  but  the  chajiters 
covering  the  migration  of  the  Tories 
from  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  their  settlement  as  united  em- 
pire loyalists  in  Canada  are  a  valuable 
contribution  both  to  Canadian  and 
United  States  history.  The  hardships 
endured  by  these  Americans  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  British  Crown,  both 
froin  their  neighbors  and  fellow  country- 
men before  leaving  their  old  homes, 
and  on  account  of  the  rigorous  climate 
of  the  unbroken  wilderness  into  which 
they  were  trans])lanted.  make  it  easy 
to  understand  the  traditions  of  antag- 
onism t(i  the  Ignited  States  on  the  part 
of  Canada  which  was  evident  as  late  as 
the  War  of  1812.  That  this  antagonism 
should  have  permeated  the  whole  of 
British  Canada  api)ears  the  more  natural 
after  a  study  of  Mr.  P.radley's  figures, 
from  which  it  seems  that  the  loyalist  im- 
migrants exceeded  in  number  the  British 
settlers  who  had  jireccded  them  in  all  the 
Provinces  except  j^erhaps  in  what  is  now 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  While  the 
presentation  of  the  events  of  the  later 
war  shows  the  same  bias  as  is  evident  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  history.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's book  is  one  which  it  would  he  well 
for  Americans  to  read,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  glimpse  of  our  own 
history  as  it  appears  to  observers  tt^  the 
northward  of  us.  Tt  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  P.radley  has  in^t  taken  the 
trouble,  in  passing  his  sheets  thru  the 
press,  to  correct  any  grammatical  errors 
and  even  more  numerous  examples  of 
awkward  constructions  of  sentences 
which  mar  greatly  the  qitality  of  his 
l)(>i>k. 


The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  XI, 
The  Growth  of  NationaUties.  New 
York:    1  he  Macinillan  Cuiiipany.     $4  net. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  The  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History,  bearing  the 
sub-title  of  "The  Growth  of  National- 
ities," does  not  ditTer  from  the  previous 
volumes  in  arrangement  and  method. 
The  political  development  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  during  the  period 
from  1840  to  1871  is  covered  by  a  series 
of  monographs  by  eminent  specialists, 
including  Emil  Bourgeois,  of  Paris ; 
Meinecke,  of  Freiburg;  Masi.  of  Flor- 
ence ;  Ward,  of  Cambridge ;  Uechsli,  of 
Zurich;  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole ; 
RolofI,  of  Berlin ;  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelley, 
E.  Gosse,  A.  R.  Colquhoun  and  Sir  E.  M. 
Satow.  In  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  history  writing  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land, everything  is  subordinated  to  the 
political  record,  but  a  few  scant  pages  on 
the  literatures  of  the  various  European 
countries  are  added  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  half-hearted  fashion,  as  if  to  warn 
the  reader  that  the  editors  were  not 
wholly  oblivious  to  other  than  i)olitical 
elements  in  human  nature.  Our  authors 
call  this  period,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  universal  history,  the  most  important 
since  the  Congress  of  X'ienna — measured 
by  changes  in  the  map,  the  develoi)ment 
of  nationality  and  the  growth  of  self- 
government.  This  is  the  theme  of  the 
volume  before  us,  and  its  three  aspects 
are  treated  with  the  fullness  of  detail 
and  businesslike  accuracy  which  charac- 
terize the  Cambridge  school.  It  is.  in 
short,  thoroly  pragmatic,  not  in  the 
philosophical,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
so  that  scarcely  a  gleam  of  tendency 
illuminates  the  record.  The  volume,  like 
all  the  others  in  the  scries,  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  student  of  modern  his- 
tory, and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  the  editors, 
breaking  away  from  the  futile  and 
pedantic  notion  that  we  can  know  more 
about  the  middle  ages  than  our  own 
time,  have  given  us  a  work  that  connects 
us  with  the  morning  newspaper.  The 
usual  bibliographical  ajiparatus.  devoid 
of  anv  critical  notes  or  indications  of  the 
relative  importance  of  bo(>ks.  is  given  as 
an  appendix.  We  cannc^t  do  without 
this  work,  but  we  cannot  read  it  in  the 
>iumnier  time  with  breathless  interest. 
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....The  vvcll-kiiown  scries  poi)iilarizing  the 
results  of  modern  tlieolof^ieal  and  relif^ioiis 
criticism  called  Riiigionsfirsciticlilliclic  yolks- 
bikher  is  proving  so  acceptable  that  tlic  total 
editions  now  are  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  and  the  latest  nunil)er  in  the  set, 
"Christus,  Die  Anfiinge  des  Dogmas,"  by  Prof. 
Johannes  Weiss,  of  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, ajjpcars  in  its  lirst  edition  in  ten  thousand 
copies.  ]<'acts  like  these  show  that  thinking 
people  are  intensely  interested  in  the  leading 
problem  of  religious  del)ate. 

Working  Lads'  Clubs.     By  C.  E.  Russell 

and  Lilian  M.  Rigby.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  $1.50.  The  book  is  a  comprehen- 
sive descrii)tion  of  the  practical  working  of 
boys'  clubs  in  England.  Its  value  to  American 
readers  is  nnicii  less  than  to  English,  inasmuch 
as  our  conditions  and  our  situation  are  not 
parallel.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  universal  ele- 
ment in  the  discussions  thruout  the  volume 
which  makes  it  possible  for  those  interested  in 
juvenile  reform  and  development  to  gather 
many  a  suggestive  hint.  Some  of  the  subjects 
discussed  are :  "Types  of  boys,"  "discipline," 
"outdoor  games,"  "indoor  sports,"  "camps," 
"gymnasia,"  "the  club  and  the  home,"  "the  boy 
and  tile  girl,"  "theaters,  music  halls  and  danc- 
ing." 

....The  dedication  of  Giicago's  lake  front 
to  park  purposes  to  the  exclusion  of  harbor 
accommodations  that  may  be  required  for  the 
city's  growing  commercial  navigation,  led  last 
year  to  tlie  appointment  of  the  Chicago  Harbor 
Commission,  whose  Report  was  published  a 
few  months  ago.  The  resolution  creating  the 
commission  authorised  it,  not  only  to  investi- 
gate tlic  question  of  llie  reservation  of  part  of 
the  lake  front  for  possible  future  harbor  uses, 
but  also  to  study  Chicago's  harbors  and  their 
relation  to  railway  terminal  and  park  plans. 
The  Report  recommends  the  establishment  of 
a  harbor  department,  and  lays  stress  upon  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago  for  the  combination  of  harbor  devel- 
opments with  the  beautification  of  the  shore 
front.  The  Report  is  intended  to  be,  and  is, 
a  basis  for  future  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem, containing  a  vast  amount  of  well-arranged 
data. 

....Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  who  are  justly 
famous  for  their  long  service  as  leaders  at 
Toynbce  Hall,  in  I^ast  London,  advocate,  in 
their  recent  collection  of  essays,  "actions  which 
lie  in  the  way  towards  social  reform."  They  ap- 
pear neither  as  Individualists  nor  as  Socialists, 
"both  of  whom  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  fat- 
off  prospect  is  always  more  or  less  an  illusion, 
something  which  has  in  it  a  truth,  but  a  truth 
which  is  never  realized  in  its  detail."  "The 
pity  of  it  is  tlial,  taking  as  literal  fact  th.e  illu- 
.sion  of  Socialism,  both  often  refuse  to  do  what 
is  possible  and  practicable."  The  essays  are 
more  valuable  as  revelations  of  British  social 
conditions  than  as  guides  to  progress  in  Amer- 
ica. So  different  are  the  diseases  of  the  two 
lands  that  the  same  recipe  cannot  be  adminis- 


tered to  i)oth.  But  the  devotion,  the  ability 
and  the  training  of  these  social  doctors  arc 
worth  imitati(jn.  (Towards  Social  Reform, 
Macmillan.     $1.50.) 

....Mr.  Chase  S.  Osborn,  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  devotes 
two  readable  volumes  to  The  Andean  Land — 
the  ten  republics  of  South  America  and  the 
three  Guianas,  with  visits  to  the  Ealkland  Is- 
lands and  Juan  Eernandez.  Mr.  Osborn  would 
have  us  travel  in  South  America  in  preference 
to  Europe  or  Asia,  and  his  lx)ok  is  well  cal- 
culated to  induce  us  to  do  so.  He  pays  atten- 
tion, by  the  way,  to  matters  of  industry  and 
connnercc,  but  one  doubts  if  he  takes  the  right 
step  for  the  encouragement  of  our  trade  with 
South  America  when  he  declares  that  the 
"cheap  'made  in  Germany'  imitations  will  do  us 
good  in  time  by  the  reaction  which  will  surely 
follow,  and  is  already  setting  in."  Our  export 
trade  needs  more  energetic  measures  than  pas- 
sive waiting  for  this  to  happen.  Nor  was  it, 
perhaps,  quite  judicious,  or  of  benefit  to  closer 
relations,  to  inform  a  South  American  woman 
that  "all  Americans  in  South  America  perma- 
nently have  something  the  matter  with  either 
their  character  or  their  judgment."  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co..  2  vols..  8vo.,  $3.) 

Pebbles 

The  best  prohibition  story  of  the  season 
comes  from  Kansas  where,  it  is  said,  a  local 
candidate  stored  a  lot  of  printed  prohibition 
literature  in  his  barn,  but  accidentally  left  the 
door  open  and  a  herd  of  milch  cows  came  in 
and  ate  all  the  pamphlets.  As  a  result  every 
cow  in  the  herd  went  dry. — Adrian  Tiwes. 

Big  Rapid.s,  Mich.,  Jun  17.— Over  at  Ne- 
waygo, where  it  is  so  dry  that  the  "boys" 
liabitually  "spit  cotton."  tnere  seem  to  be 
some  mighty  dry  prohibitionists,  according  to 
a  story  that  comes  from  the  desert. 

A  Newaygo  citizen  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  Kentucky  whisky  house,  requesting 
him  to  seiid  them  the  names  of  a  dozen  or 
more  persons  who  would  like  to  get  some  fine 
whisky  shipped  to  them  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  letter  wound  up  by  saying: 

"We  will  give  you  a  commission  on  all  the 
orders  sent  in  by  parties  whose  names  you 
send  us." 

Tlie  Newaygo  man  belonged  to  a  practical 
joke  class,  anfl  filled  in  the  names  of  scMne  of 
his  prohibition  friends  on  the  blank  sp.aces  left 
for  that  purpose. 

He  had  forgotten  all  about  his  supposed 
practical  joke  when  Monday  he  received  an- 
other letter  from  the  same  house.  He  sup- 
posed it  was  a  request  for  more  names,  and 
was  just  about  to  throw  the  communication  in 
the  waste  basket  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
send  the  name  of  another  old  friend  to  the 
whisky  house.  He  accordingly  tore  open  the 
envelope,  and  came  near  collapsing  when  he 
found  a  check  for  $4.80,  representing  his  com- 
mission on  the  sale  of  whiskv  to  the  parties 
wliose  names  be  had  sent  in  about  three  weeks 
before. — Detroit  Tree  Pre 
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Does  Prohibition   Prohibit  ? 

Of  course  it  does  not  of  itself.  If 
not  enforced  it  is  permission,  not  prohi- 
bition. It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Maine  law  that  the  Down  East  states- 
man uttered  the  famous  saying,  that  he 
was  "in  favor  of  the  law,  but  agin  its 
execution."  It  is  no  real  prohibition 
when  a  parent  forbids  his  child  to  do  a 
thing  and  then  lets  him  do  it  as  much  as 
he  pleases. 

We  wish  we  could  have  printed  five 
limes  as  many  letters  received  in  re- 
sponse to  our  question  of  experience 
and  observation.  Every  answer  is  of 
interest  and  value.  I^arlicularly  we 
value  those  letters  which  tell  us  of  the 
failures  of  prohibition,  for  they  suggest 
not  so  much  the  unwisdom  of  the  law 
as  the  impotence  of  the  efforts  to  give 
it  force.  Our  readers  will  particularly 
observe  the  dilTerent  views  which  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  prohibition 
take  of  the  same  conditions.  This  is 
true  of  such  cities  as  Milwaukee  and 
Kansas  City.  We  anticipate  that  there 
are  readers  of  ours  in  North  Dakota 
who  will  bo  astonished  and  shocked  that 
others  find  clninkcnncss  so  rampant  and 
the  law  so  ill  enforced  there. 


\\  hat  impresses  us  first  from  a  read 
ing  of  the  whole  correspondence  is  the 
fact  that  enforcement  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  fairly  successful,  as  proved  by 
the  ojjposition  to  prohibition  and  local 
option  by  the  brewers  and  distillers. 
They  know  their  business.  They  would 
not  spend  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  fight  the  laws  if  their  business  were 
not  in  serious  danger.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  tell  us  that  there  is  as  much  drunken- 
ness as  ever,  as  much  litjuor  drunk, 
when  the  manufacturers  of  alcoholic 
liquors  are  banded  against  the  prohib- 
itory laws.  We  admit  the  fact  that 
wholesale  liquor  houses  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  are  doing  an  immense  express 
business  in  bottled  goods  into  Kansas. 
Granted,  but  these  total  consignments 
are  small  compared  with  the  amount 
that  would  be  "freely  sold  and  swallowed 
otherwise.  To  get  the  liquor  is  now 
made  a  bother ;  children  do  not  see  sa- 
loons on  their  way  to  school,  and  youths 
are  not  tempted  by  the  easy  access  to 
bars.  The  old  topers  will  have  their 
drink  ;  and,  as  with  legislation  in  China 
against  the  opium  habit,  the  old  sots  will 
not  be  cured  and  will  have  to  die  off. 
They  are  hastening  the  process. 

Accordingly,  we  are  not  as  much  con- 
cerned as  some  over  the  decision  of  the 
I'nited  States  Supreme  Court  that  a 
State  cannot  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  interstate  commerce  in  liquors.  It  is 
hard,  to  be  sure,  on  a  prohibition  State 
that  it  cannot  exclude  liquors  sent  from 
another  State,  as  it  can  forbid  the  com- 
merce within  its  own  limits.  Yet  the 
main  power  continues  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  State.  A  merchant  in  a  "wet" 
State  can  freely  send  his  barrels  ami 
kegs  across  the  line  of  a  "dry"  State ; 
but  the  Legislature  of  the  latter  State 
can  forbid  it  to  be  sold  and  can  destroy 
it  if  offered  for  sale.  W'hat  it  cannot  do 
is  to  enter  the  house  of  a  private  citizen 
who  has  received  a  package  by  express 
and  confiscate  it.  The  man  may  invite 
his  tippling  friends  and  give  it  to  them, 
but  he  cannot  sell  it  to  them.  They  can 
organize  a  club  and  buy  it,  but  a  club 
can  he  controlled  by  State  or  city  enact- 
ments. Tf  the  law  is  outwitted  by  club': 
it  i>:  the  fault  of  the  city  or  State,  which 
does  not  care  to  enforce  it.  But  these 
old,  soaked  topers  are  not  our  concern. 
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it  is  the  yet  untainted  that  we  would 
protect. 

One  serious  question  is  raised  by  sev- 
eral writers,  namely,  that  the  exclusion 
of  bulky  light  liquors,  particularly  of 
beer,  tends  to  increase  the  use  of  whisky 
and  other  concentrated  liquors,  which 
can  better  be  sent  by  express  or  carried 
secretly  in  a  bottle.  We  presume  this  is 
a  fact.  It  is  an  evil,  but  there  is  no 
major  good  that  has  not  some  minor 
evil  ancillary  to  it.  It  is  not  so  bad  that 
men  who  are  soaked  in  beer  should  get 
whisky  with  some  difficulty  as  it  is  that 
youth  not  yet  infected  should  be  con- 
stantly invited  to  contract  a  bad  habit. 
Once  more,  it  is  not  the  habitues  of  the 
saloon  whom  we  are  concerned  about. 

There  is  just  one  other  objection  to 
prohibitory  legislation  which  one  writer 
has  pressed,  and  which  may  deserve  a 
word  of  attention.  It  is  that  which  de- 
clares it  an  impertinence  to  meddle  with 
a  man's  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  what  he 
pleases.  That  sounds  well,  but  is  all 
sound — or  shall  we  say  unsound?  If  the 
public  believe  that  any  kind  of  food  or 
drink,  or  any  kind  of  amusement  or 
business,  is  injurious  to  the  community 
on  the  whole,  it  has  the  police  right  to 
interdict  it,  no  matter  at  what  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  personal  liberty. 
A  multitude  of  people  would  like  to  eat 
unsound  fruit  or  bad  meat,  but  the  in- 
spectors will  destroy  it.  A  man's  liberty 
will  not  allow  him,  much  as  he  wants  to, 
to  engage  in  or  attend  a  prize  fight  or  a 
cocking  main ;  and  those  who  patronize 
such  pleasures  regard  the  interference 
with  their  liberty  as  a  great  tyranny. 
Probably  few  of  those  who  bet  their 
money  on  a  horse  race  are  thereby  made 
embezzlers,  but  the  law  still  forbids 
gambling.  It  does  not  disturb  us  that, 
in  a  prohibition  district,  it  is  made  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  use  his  liberty  to  get 
drink  or  to  get  drunk.  It  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  that  he  should 
endure  this  enforced  self-denial. 

By  local  option  and  State  law  the  area 
of  prohibition  is  rapidly  spreading.  The 
saloon  business  is  being  made  more  dis- 
reputable, and  the  brewers  and  distillers 
less  admired  members  of  society.  They 
know  they  are  in  a  risky  sort  of  busi- 
ness, like  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 


if  they  suffer  from  hostile  legislation 
they  have  no  right  to  complain ;  they 
know  the  nature  of  their  business,  and 
no  public  spirit  or  private  generosity  on 
their  part  can  purchase  them  the  privi- 
lege to  do  a  public  injury  and  a  multi- 
tude of  private  wrongs. 


Mr.  Taft's  Interest  in  the  Tariff 

Writing  on  the  12th,  before  the 
President  had  begun  to  tell  the  members 
of  the  tariff  conference  committee  what 
kind  of  a  bill  he  would  be  willing  to  sign, 
we  said : 

"There  is  a  perceptible  sentiment  on  tlie  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Honse  in  favor  of  all  the 
revision  downward  that  the  House  bill  permits 
Kcprescnlatives  are  not  far  from  tlie  people, 
ar.d  man)-  of  these  men  have  heard  from  their 
constituents.  Mr.  Taft  would  like,  of  course, 
to  have  laid  before  him  a  bill  that  he  can  sign 
without  breaking  any  promises.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  v/ell  for  the  House  Republi- 
cans to  be  assured  in  some  way  that  he  still 
prefers  revision  downw-ard,  or  at  least  is  op- 
posed to  revision  upward.  The  President 
knows  that  if  he  should  sign  such  a  bill  as  the 
Republican  conferees  desire  to  make,  he  would 
inevitably  suffer  in  public  estimation.  He 
knows  also  that  his  party  would  be  affected 
injuriously,  altho  in  the  absence  of  a  strong 
and  consistent  Democratic  party  the  injury 
would  not  be  mortal.  For  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  good  of  his  party,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  he  should  strive  in  all  hon- 
orable and  permitted  ways  to  improve  the  pro- 
jected revision.  At  this  late  day,  however,  but 
little  improvement  can  be  made  even  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  powerful  influence." 

He  has  since  spoken  quite  plainly  to 
members  of  the  cominittee  and  others, 
insisting  upon  the  retention  of  the 
House  provisions  concerning  hides,  iron 
ore,  oil  and  bituminous  coal.  Some  have 
openly  opposed  him,  but  a  majority  in 
the  House  will  probably  vote  for  his 
policy  if  it  can  be  laid  before  them  for 
action.  Mr.  Aldrich,  pointing  to  the 
bargains  by  which  he  obtained  the  assist- 
ance that  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
insurgents  and  to  add  many  unwarrant- 
able increases  to  the  bill — stich  as  those 
affecting  cotton  goods,  and  those  intro- 
duced surreptitiously  at  the  last  moment 
for  the  benefit  of  a  highly  successful 
lace  factory  situated  near  liis  home  in 
Rhode  Island — says  that  the  President 
must  find  the  votes  that  are  required 
for  the  changes  he  desires.     And  it  is 
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indcrstood  that  Mr.  Taft  is  now  look- 
ing for  those  votes,  expecting  that  he 
will  get  them. 

But  this  movement  relates,  so  far  as 
the  public  can  learn,  only  to  free  hides, 
petroleum,  iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal. 
If  these  products  should  be  put  on  the 
free  list,  the  effect  upon  the  tariflf  as  a 
whole  would  be  scarcely  perceptible.  If 
the  great  schedules  covering  cotton 
goods,  wool  and  woolens,  metals,  farm 
products,  fruit,  etc.,  should  remain  as 
they  are  in  either  the  House  bill  or  the 
Senate  bill,  the  promises  of  which  Mr. 
Taft  speaks  would  be  broken.  And  it  is 
no  longer  possible,  under  the  rules 
which  ordinarily  govern  conference  pro- 
cedure, to  disturb  a  large  majority  of 
the  duties.  A  great,  many  of  these  either 
are  identical  with  the  Dingley  rates, 
which,  as  Mr.  Taft  said  some  months 
ago,  "have  become  generally  excessive," 
or  rise  above  those  rates,  even  if  the 
effect  of  the  new  basis  of  valuation  and 
of  the  maximum  addition  of  25  per  cent, 
be  not  taken  into  account.  They  do  not 
represent  that  "substantial  revision 
downward"  for  which  he  found  a  pledge 
in  the  Republican  platform. 

Free  ore  would  slightly  assist  certain 
steel  manufacturers  whose  plants  are  on 
or  near  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  free  petroleum  would 
not  aid  the  Trust  and  perhaps  ruin  inde- 
pendent producers  of  crude  oil.  Free 
bituminous  coal  would  help  the  highly 
protected  manufacturers  of  New  Eng- 
land, promoting  the  importation  of  their 
fuel  from  Nova  Scotia.  Free  hides 
would  serve  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers in  various  branches  of  the  leather 
and  shoe  industries.  Rut  these  additions 
to  the  free  list  would  have  scarcely  any 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  living,  which  has 
increased  30  or  40  per  cent,  since  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  enacted.  And  justice 
would  demand  proportionate  decreases 
of  the  duties  upon  those  finished  prod- 
ucts the  cost  of  making  which  would  be 
slightly  reduced  by  these  changes.  But 
those  duties,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are 
bevond  the  reach  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, under  the  rules  which  ordinarily 
limit  the  action  of  <;uch  a  bodv. 

When  the  duties  affecting  the  clothing 
of  the  people — to  take  one  schedule  for 
an      example — were      undergoing      "re- 


vision," the  revisers  might  have  been  re- 
strained if  they  had  been  directly  in- 
formed that  the  President,  as  he  said  in 
his  statement  last  week,  was  "committed 
to  the  principle  of  a  downward  revision" 
and  "felt  strongly  the  call  of  the  country" 
for  such  a  revision.  A  committee  repre- 
senting all  the  great  wholesale  drygoods 
merchants  of  the  country  has  recently 
shown  him  that  the  pending  revision  in- 
creases by  additions  of  from  48^  to  g^^i 
per  cent,  the  duties  on  the  plain  cotton 
cloth  used  by  women  and  children.  In- 
creases surreptitiously  introduced  by  Mr. 
Aldrich  almost  at  the  end  of  the  tariff  de- 
bate add  much  to  the  rates  on  cheap  lace 
and  embroideries,  affecting  imports  <> 
nearly  $50,ooo.ocx)  for  the  benefit  of  two 
or  three  factories,  notably  one  in  Paw- 
tucket.  R.  I.,  altho  the  owners  of  the  chief 
American  competitor  of  this  factory  had 
declared  that  the  industry  was  "alread\- 
over-protected."  We  can  speak  of  only 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  additions 
which  the  committee  would  like  to  ap- 
prove. The  two  bills  contain  many  others 
equally  indefensible,  and  many  which  a 
conference  committee,  as  we  understand 
ihe  rules,  cannot  touch.  They  were  re- 
peatedly exposed  by  the  Republican  in- 
surgents, who  had  no  encouragement 
from  the  President. 

In  such  efforts  as  he  may  now  make  to 
procure  a  "substantial  revision  down- 
ward," he  will  have  the  hearty  support  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people, 
but  we  fear  that  he  has  taken  up  the  work 
.nt  too  late  a  day.  His  own  statement  in- 
dicates, moreover,  that  the  list  of  reduc- 
tions upon  which  he  insists  is  a  very  short 
one.  which  would  give  little  or  no  relief 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 


Cruelty  of   TmmiG;ration  Rules 

Wf:  have  lately  had  fresh  illustratioTT; 
of  the  inhospitality.  and  even  utter  cru- 
elty, of  the  rules  laid  down  by  law  or  by 
official  construction  and  imposed  on  in- 
tending immigrants.  Our  treatment  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants  has 
been  characterized  by  monumental  folly 
and  injustice ;  and  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  in  Congress  those  who.  like  the 
late  Senator  Hoar,  condemn  it  thru  and 
thru.   The  best  they  seem  able  to  do  is  to 
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favor  a  rule  of  mutual  equality,  which 
will  exclude  from  China  American  la- 
borers who  do  not  wish  to  go  there,  and 
from  the  United  States  Chinese  laborers 
who  do  wish  to  come  here.  This  is 
under  the  ancient  rule,  "Heads  I  win; 
tails  you  lose." 

It  is  against  white  people  that  the 
fresh  exclusion  is  directed.  One  shock- 
ing case,  which  may  possibly  be  regard- 
ed as  exceptional  and  due  to  the  stupid- 
ity of  an  over-strict  constructionist  of 
law,  has  lately  attracted  attention.  A 
young  man  five  miles  over  the  Canadian 
line  had  his  skull  broken  in  a  game,  and 
iliey  telephoned  to  Buffalo  to  have  the 
unconscious  man  met  by  an  ambulance 
and  receive  surgical  treatment  at  the 
hospital.  When  the  boat  reached  Amer- 
ican soil  the  immigration  officer  refused 
to  allow  him  to  land  because  he  was  a 
Canadian,  a  disabled  Canadian,  liable  to 
be  a  burden  to  the  country.  The  physi- 
cian who  came  with  him  argued  and  pro- 
tested that  this  man  was  not  an  immi- 
grant intending  to  settle,  but  a  patient 
for  the  hospital  who  would  go  back  to 
his  home,  but  the  officer  was  obdurate. 
If  the  man  was  not  treated  in  a  few 
hours  he  would  die,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  improvise  a  surgical  ward  on 
the  boat  in  order  to  save  his  life.  It 
may  be  that  the  law  could  be  so  inter- 
preted by  a  Dogberry,  but  we  need  no 
law  that  would  allow  such  cruel  inter- 
pretation. 

We  have  had  another  even  more  seri- 
ous illustration  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
system,  for  it  is  not  the  exceptional 
cruelty  of  a  too  stringent  official,  but  the 
rule  and  policy  which  has  returned  of 
late  hundreds  of  immigrants  to  their  old 
home,  if  they  are  able  to  reach  it  from 
the  port  to  which  they  are  sent  back. 
The  rule  is,  that  each  immigrant  on 
landing  must  have  twenty-five  dollars, 
as  an  assurance  that  he  will  not  imme- 
diately become  a  public  charge.  This  rule 
applies  to  laborers  who  have  no  special 
artisan  trade.  Under  this  rule  women 
have  been  deported  at  very  short  notice, 
and  in  several  cases  persons  who  were 
not  allowed  time  to  communicate  with 
friends  who  would  have  provided  the  re- 
quired money  and  cared  for  them. 

Such  a  law,  or  interpretation  of  law, 
is  most  inhospitable.    The  reason  for  it 


is  a  hypocritical  pretense.  The  fear  is 
offered  that  they  may  become  paupers. 
But  these  are  not  diseased,  nor  are  they 
idiots.  They  are  healthy,  strong  men 
and  women,  whose  life  and  service  are 
offered  and  are  of  money  value  to  the 
country.  Every  healthy  immigrant,  man, 
woman  or  child,  enriches  us,  adds  to  our 
productive  power.  But  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  they  are  not  wanted.  It  is 
feared  that  they  will  compete  with  those, 
native-born  or  immigrant,  who  are  al- 
ready with  us  and  who  have  the  first 
right  to  the  jobs.  We  can  no  longer 
afford,  they  tell  us,  to  be  the  asylum  for 
the  world's  opprest  humanity,  but  mu^^t 
care  for  our  own.  We  do  not  hold  this 
doctrine.  We  believe  there  is  here  room 
for  all,  and  generally  work  of  some  sort 
for  all.  Further,  we  believe  in  that 
human  solidarity  whose  affection  em- 
braces our  brothers  of  every  race  and 
land,  and  is  glad  to  share  our  blessings 
with  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
we.  The  rule  which  requires  so  large  a 
sum  is  unwise  economically  and  wrong 
morally.  Exclusion  is  narrow  and  self- 
ish. Our  voice  may  be  that  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  and  heard  only  by 
those  who  come  out  to  hear,  but  we 
stand  by  the  eternal  equal  rights  of  man, 
even  tho  Italians  or  Slavs. 


Persia  and  the  Powers 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Persian  revolution  to  us  of  the  Far  West 
is  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  international 
movements  on  which  the  fate  of  that 
country  really  depends.  For  Persia  is 
merely  the  chessboard  on  which  England 
and  Russia  are  playing  their  game :  the 
metaphor  is  literal,  since  from  Shah  we 
derive  our  word  "chess."  When  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  was  concluded 
by  which  this  country  was  petitioned  off 
into  two  spheres  of  influence,  with  a  neu- 
tral strip  between,  the  northern  for  Rus- 
sia and  the  southern  for  Great  Britain, 
everybody  knew  that,  properly  interpret- 
ed, it  meant  that  the  kingdom  had  been 
taken  from  the  Shah  and  divided  be- 
tween them.  But  it  was  hardly  antici- 
pated that  the  prophecy  would  so  speed- 
ily be  fulfilled ;  that  in  less  than  two 
years     British     troops     would     garrison 
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Persian  towns  on  the  Gulf  and  Rus- 
sian troops  garrison  Persian  towns 
on  the  Sea,  and  a  joint  force  of  Cos- 
sacks and  Sepoys  in  the  capital  de- 
fend the  person  of  the  Shah  against  a 
well-merited  punishment  by  the  people 
whose  constitution  he  had  overthrown  by 
violence. 

Yet  we  can  all  remember  the  time 
when,  at  a  less  portentous  advance  of 
Russia  into  central  Asia,  the  cry  of  "the 
Russians  at  the  gates  of  Herat"  threw 
England  into  a  state  of  as  much  excite- 
ment and  animosity,  altho  less  of  trepi- 
dation, as  now  prevails  there  on  account 
of  Germany.  The  attitude  of  England 
at  the  present  time  is  a  peculiarly  em- 
barrassing one  for  the  party  which  now 
has  control  of  the  government.  Justin 
McCarthy  in  his  "History  of  Our  Own 
Times"  makes  the  characteristic  remark 
that  the  Liberals  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  coercion  when  out  of  power. 
But  now  they  are  in  power,  they  are  hin- 
dered in  the  free  exercise  of  their  princi- 
ples by  exigencies  of  the  situation  and 
the  obligations  of  international  agree- 
ments. Thus  it  happens  that  Great  Brit- 
ain is  standing  by  France  in  her  "peace- 
ful penetration"  of  Morocco,  which  does 
not  turn  out  to  be  so  peaceful  or  so  pene- 
trating as  was  anticipated ;  that  she  is 
assisting  in  holding  the  Cretans  under 
the  sway  of  the  Sultan  and  is  unmoved 
by  a  massacre  of  Christians  by  the  Turks 
as  frightful  as  that  which  once  brought 
her  to  armed  interference ;  that  she  is 
allied  with  Japan  in  the  subjugation  of 
Korea ;  that  she  prevents  China  from 
prohibiting  opium  and  from  building  her 
own  railroads  thru  her  own  territory ; 
that  she  is  suppressing  native  newspa- 
pers and  deporting  Indian  lawyers  by  the 
same  "administrative  process"  for  which 
she  used  to  denounce  the  Czar ;  and  that 
in  Persia  she  is  actively  engaged  with 
Russia  in  trying  to  check  a  popular 
movement  to  re-establish  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  in  these  cases.  We 
merely  remark  that  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  how  a  Liberal  minister  justifies 
them  to  a  Liberal  parliament. 

Ostensibly  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment of   1907  dealt  only  with  the  com- 


mercial interests  of  the  two  countries 
and  the  protection  of  their  people  in 
Persia.  In  how  far  the  Shah  now  de- 
posed was  concerned  in  the  agreement 
is  not  known  to  the  public.  But  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mushir-ul- 
Mulk,  the  same  who  is  now  called  by 
the  victorious  revolutionists  to  serve  as 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  new 
Shah,  issued  at  that  time  a  note  to  all  the 
Powers  stating  that  the  agreement  con- 
cerned only  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
and  that  Persia  retained  her  independ- 
ence of  action  and  would  maintain  the 
open  door. 

The  commander  of  the  Russian  force 
nuw  at  Kazvin,  86  miles  from  Teheran, 
is  under  instructions,  according  to  a  note 
issued  to  the  Powers  by  the  Russian 
Government  on  July  3,  to  abstain  "from 
any  interference  in  the  political  struggle 
raging  in  Persia  and  generally  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Persia."  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  kept  strictly  to  the  policy 
of  non-interference  in  domestic  affairs  a 
year  ago  last  June,  when  the  Shah  dis- 
solved Parliament  with  "a  whiff  of 
grapeshot,"  but  as  soon  as  the  constitu- 
tional party  began  to  gain  ground  they 
abandoned  their  neutrality  and  took  a 
very  active  part.  When  the  Bakhtiari 
tribesmen  (with  whom  we  somehow 
seem  better  acquainted  when  we  call 
them  by  their  ancient  name  of  Bac- 
trians)  reached  Ispahan,  which  is  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
"sphere  of  influence,"  they  were  met  by 
the  Russian  and  British  consuls,  who  in- 
formed their  leader.  Sardar  Asad,  that 
the  Shah,  at  the  advice  of  nussia  and 
Great  Britain,  had  agreed  to  convene  a 
parliament,  and  that  their  march  north- 
ward must  be  stopped  or  it  would  neces- 
sitate foreign  interference.  To  which 
Sardar  Asad  made  reply  that  a  ruler 
who  had  broken  his  promise  once  would 
do  it  again ;  that  he  was  going  to  Te- 
heran to  see  that  he  kept  it,-  and  as  for 
foreign  interference,  that  was  just  what 
he  proposed  to  prevent.  Then  he  went 
on  to  Teheran. 

From  the  west  came  another  constitu- 
tionalist force  under  the  Sipahdar  bound 
for  the  capital  on  the  same  errand.  He 
was  met  twenty-five  miles  out  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  Powers,  who 
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also  told  him  he  must  stop,  lie  agreed 
to  do  this  provided  that  the  present  cabi- 
net be  dismissed  and  new  ministers  select- 
ed by  the  constitutionalists,  appointed  in- 
stead; that  the  Shah's  irregulars  be  dis- 
banded and  the  troops  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  that 
all  Russian  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
Persian  territory.  The  legations  replied 
that  these  demands  were  so  unreasonable 
that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
lay  them  before  the  Shah.  Whereupon 
the  Sipahdar  said  he  would  postpone  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  matter  with  them 
until  he  got  to  Teheran.  And  he  went 
on. 

Then  it  was  decided  to  stop  by  force 
the  two  constitutionalist  bands,  which  by 
this  time  had  become  one.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  only  defenders  of 
the  Shah  were  General  Liakhofif  and  his 
800  Cossacks,  the  same  Russian  officer 
who  at  the  command  of  the  Shah  a  year 
ago  bombarded  the  parliament  house  and 
slaughtered  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  status  of  LiakholT  and  the 
eleven  Russian  officers  under  him  is  pe- 
culiar, tho  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
British  gunners  on  the  Confederate 
cruiser  "Alabama,"  who  were  receiving 
their  pay  from  the  British  Government 
while  they  were  fighting  us  under  the 
British  flag. 

But  while  Liakhoff  was  guarding  one 
road  the  constitutionalists  came  into  Te- 
heran by  another.  The  Shah  was  taken 
by  British  soldiers  to  the  Russian  Lega- 
tion, where  he  is  now  sheltered  under  the 
two  flags.  He  was  declared  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  by  the  Mohammedan 
priesthood.  The  charge  against  him  was 
perjury  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt.  Four  times  had  he  sworn  on  the 
Koran  to  support  the  constitution,  yet  he 
declared  on  November  22  that 

"having  recognized  that  the  establishment  of  a 
parliament  would  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
Islam,  we  determine  that  in  the  future  under 
no  pretext  shall  such  a  parliament  be  estab- 
lished." 

But  this  conscientious  scruple  he  con- 
sented to  violate  on  May  9  when  he  called 
another  parliament  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Russian  and  British  Governments, 
which,  however,  we  are  given  to  under- 

_stand.  are  not  interfering  in  any  way  with 

'ihe  internal  politics  of  Persia. 


Corn  Trains 

That  the  New  York  Central  sliould 
put  on  special  trains  at  the  service  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  and  to  ad- 
vance agricultural  knowledge  is  not  so 
novel  as  it  is  natural  and  inevitable.  It 
does  not  express  a  sympathetic  freak  of 
one  social  force  for  another,  but  a  very 
deep  principle  of  coordination  which  is 
growing  up  between  all  the  industrial 
lorces.  There  is  no  champion  of  agri- 
culture who  better  understands  the  held 
resources  of  this  country  than  J.J.  Hill, 
of  the  Northwestern.  Such  men  com- 
prehend not  simply  the  dependence  of 
the  railroads  upon  agricultural  prosper- 
ity, but  the  very  close  relation  there  is 
between  the  railroad  and  the  plow  in  the 
unfolding  of  American  industrial  life. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  industrialism 
that  is  going  to  bring  into  harmonious 
action  the  social  forces,  as  law,  either 
permissive  or  mandatory,  cannot. 

We  do  not  remember  whether  these 
corn  trains  began  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  but 
they  are  now  found  from  Georgia  to 
Wisconsin,  and  are  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  farmers.  It  is  a 
form  of  university  extension  little 
dreamed  of  when  that  term  first  came 
into  force.  The  Oxford  professor  shoul- 
dered a  bag  of  laboratory  implements, 
or  took  them  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
gave  his  lecture  to  a  rustic  audience, 
none  too  large;  the  corn  train  thunders 
from'  town  to  town,  and  at  every  station 
finds  a  vast  collegiate  collection  of  learn- 
ers, ready  to  listen  to  any  one  of  the  half 
dozen  professors  who  will  bring  their 
scientific  knowledge  down  to  date.  The 
matter  has  gone  so  far  that  we  can 
easily  imagine  this  form  of  instruction 
covering  the  whole  country  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  According  to  Secre- 
tary Wilson  the  results  are  already  start- 
ling. The  corn  yield  is  creeping  up 
steadily,  and  soon  we  shall  not  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less  than  an  average 
of  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  can 
be  done  when  soil-making  is  understood. 
The  United  States  will  then  talk  about 
its  five  or  six  billion  crop,  instead  of  its 
two  billion  bushels  of  corn,  while  wheat 
creeps  up  to  an  average  of  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  cotton  doubles  its  pro- 
ductive  capacity.     Our  population   may 
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then  advance  as  fast  as  it  pleases,  and 
we  shall  be  able  both  to  clothe  and  to 
feed  three  hundred  millions  of  people — 
this  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  greatest  revolutions  come  with 
the  least  noise.  The  battle  with  selfish 
phases  of  social  life,  that  is  with  the  dis- 
uitegrating  forces,  makes  noise  enough 
to  compensate.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
necessarily  engaged  very  largely  on  this 
side  of  the  question,  the  sum  of  the 
struggle  being  to  clear  the  field  of  cuiii- 
berers,  and  open  the  way  for  a  more 
wholesome  evolution.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, remember  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the 
long  run  of  history  mainly  because  he 
was  in  such  keen  sympathy  with  indus- 
trial progress,  and  rallied  the  people  to 
the  preservation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. Really  the  great  revolution 
that  has  been  going  on  is  that  which  is 
exprest,  not  in  the  incarceration  of  crim- 
inals, but  in  the  production  of  new 
foods,  in  larger  quantities  to  the  acre. 
Doubling  the  yield  of  important  cereals 
inside  seventeen  years  is  what  our  eco- 
nomic plant-breeders  already  boast. 

That  we  are  at  the  same  time  breed- 
ing a  new  kind  of  citizenship  and  devel- 
oping a  new  statesmanship  is  equally  im- 
portant. The  winning  citizen  of  the  near 
future  will  be  the  man  who  has  been 
trained  with  a  close  correlation  between 
his  hands  and  his  brains.  The  winning 
statesman  of  the  near  future  will  be 
neither  the  classical  Seward,  quoting 
with  equal  facility  from  Homer  or  the 
Prophets,  nor  will  it  be  the  supervital 
and  somewhat  tempestuous  Roosevelt, 
but  the  man  who  has  been  brought  into 
the  keenest  sympathy  with  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  Nature,  and  whose  senses 
are  trained  to  see  well  and  hear  well, 
while  his  mind  operates  quickly  in  the 
application  of  facts  to  great  truths. 
Meanwhile  the  apparent  clash  of  capital 
and  labor  will  have  past  away.  Toil  will 
be  brought  into  correlation  with  money, 
and  will  be  organized,  not  for  strikes  so 
nuu'h  as  to  exalt  the  nobility  of  labor 
and  the  glory  of  achievement.  Another 
ten  years  and  we  shall  be  well  organized 
as  a  people  on  the  new  basis. 

That  all  these  changes  should  culmi- 
nate in  international  industrialism  was 
natural.  The  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Rome  gives  to  that  ancient  city  a  pro- 


.^pective  glory  greater  than  that  which 
came  from  the  imperialism  of  the  Cx- 
^ars  or  the  hierarchy  of  the  Popes.  In 
this  country  the  coordination  of  the 
whole  industrial  movement  lies  naturally 
at  Washington,  and  in  the  Agricultural 
Department.  There,  by  an  mexorable 
necessity,  it  finds  its  unity.  The  whole 
tendency  is  to.  create  a  new  American 
character  and  a  new  American  economy, 
Insttrad  of  a  century  of  waste,  like  that 
behind  us,  we  are  being  prepared  for  a 
century  of  constructive  economy  ahead 
of  us.  Mr.  Burbank  fairly  stands  as 
representative  of  the  new  man,  and  Sec- 
retary Wilson  stands  as  representative 
of  the  new  statesman.  We  are  learning 
to  create ;  have  gone  over  to  the  God- 
side — as  the  earlier  folk  conceived  God. 
that  is,  as  a  maker. 

Some  of  the  deep,  underlying  phases 
of  progress  have  been,  first,  the  turning 
of  the  tide  of  population  countryward. 
Exactly  where  the  little  rills  began  to 
run  we  cannot  say,  but  we  do  know  that 
twenty  years  ago  the  flux  of  the  popula- 
tion was  cityward,  and  congestion  was 
enormously  on  the  increase.  We  know- 
that  today  two-thirds  of  the  increase  of 
population  moves  out  into  the  green 
fields.  We  cannot  overestimate  this 
social  change,  either  in  its  effect  on  indi- 
vidual character  or  on  all  the  problems 
of  social  life.  Another  astounding  revo- 
lution has  been  the  change  from  destruc- 
tiveness  to  economic  conservation.  Up 
to  twenty-five  years  ago  all  the  legisla- 
tion of  our  land  went  toward  the  giving 
away  of  public  lands,  the  sacrifice  of  our 
forests  and  coal  mines,  and  in  every  way 
a  wasteful  handling  of  national  re- 
sources. To  preserve  our  forests  and 
our  coal  and  our  water  power  is  now  the 
nation's  first  thought.  Even  greater  has 
been  the  revolution  in  educational  effort. 
This  movement  is  gathering  force  every 
day  and  is  rapidly  placing  our  educa- 
tional institutions  into  sympathy  w'ith  in- 
dustrial life.  Mere  erudition  no  longer 
holds  its  place  in  popular  esteem. 

The  American  people  will  not  here- 
after mean  a  concrete  mass,  made  out  of 
all  nations,  and  knowing  only  freedom ; 
it  will  mean  a  well-ordered  nation,  work- 
ing out  its  industrial  purpose  according 
to  the  latest  scientific  principles,  in  great- 
er and  in  least  affairs.     It  will  mean  a 
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people  conscientious  in  its  work.  Indus- 
trialism means  nothing  less  than  a  new 
American ;  a  man  who  will  not  talk  of 
entering  into  Canaan  to  despoil  it,  but 
who  can  and  who  will  make  the  wilder- 
ness to  blossom  as  the  rose,  but  will  not 
exhaust  its  fertility  for  the  future.  That 
we  see  a  very  deep  and  vital  change  be- 
ing wrought  in  our  people  we  are  glad 
to  avow. 


The  Sixteenth 
Amendment 


It  is  not  to  be  woman's 
suffrage,  altho  such  a 
proi)osed  amendment  has 
been  much  bruited ;  but  it  never  had  any 
chance  of  adoption.  This  amendment 
authorizing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  impose  an  income  tax  is  a  really 
'■crious  thing  and  may  well  be  expected. 
It  is  amazing  that  it  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  and  the  House  almost 
unanimtMisly.  That  sends  it  to  the 
States  for  ratification  with  the  most 
hopeful  promise  of  success.  We  have 
talked  much  of  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  amending  the  Constitution,  but 
when  Mr.  Taft  recommends  it  the  way 
seems  easy.  The  Democrats  have  the 
right  to  boast  that  this  is  their  thunder, 
and  to  twit  the  Republicans  for  stealing 
a  plank  from  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1908.  But  that  is  the  way  of  parties. 
When  one  party  makes  the  attempt  at  a 
reform  and  fails,  the  other  party  is 
pretty  sure  to  gather  all  the  fruit  worth 
while  that  has  dropped  to  the  ground. 
I^robably  every  Democratic  and  every 
Western  State,  unless  it  be  California, 
will  ratify  the  amendment,  but  we  are 
not  so  sure  of  some  of  tlie  Eastern 
manufacturing  States,  within  the  bounds 
of  which  are  the  incomes  that  would  be 
heaviest  taxed.  Nevertheless,  a  tax  on 
incomes  is  the  fairest  of  all  taxes,  and  is 
depended  upon  by  European  nations. 
With  an  income  tax  we  should  not  need 
the  special  corporation  tax.  except  to  put 
corporations  imder  supervision. 
J* 

A  ^  Dr.  Walter  Wvman.   Sur- 

A  Campaign  ^  ,     •    r       V-.   1  1 

«r  Tj    ^^Z       Jjeon-Cicneral     of      Public 
of  Health        Vt     ui      •  1.    •   ^ 

Health,  m  a  recent  mter- 

view,  assures  us  that  imder  present  con- 
ditions   our    country    cannot    be    again 

jSwept  by  a  contagious  disease.  The  bu- 
Donio  plague  was  stopped  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  yellow   fever  has  several 

^timcs   reached   port   without   securing  a 


landing.  Our  fight  just  now  is  with 
Hies,  mosquitoes  and  rats,  the  purveyorh 
of  the  most  serious  plagues.  All  forms 
of  malarial  poison  are  carried  from  per- 
son to  person  by  the  anopheles.  Mies 
carry  typhoid  fever  to  our  food.  The 
bacilli  are  in  this  way  distributed;  and 
not,  as  we  have  been  supposing,  thru 
the  drinking  of  infected  water  alone. 
Rats  brought  bubonic  plague  out  of 
China  and  spread  it  over  fifty  widely 
scattered  countries.  This  brings  direct- 
ness of  aim  with  our  future  battle  of 
epidemics.  Our  lines  of  defense  sur- 
round the  country,  like  a  defensive 
army,  with  General  Wyman  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  has  under  com- 
mand 1,740  men,  with  450  doctors  on 
his  staff.  Vessels  bringing  immigrants 
from  infected  countries  must  not  only 
show  clean  bills  of  health,  but  there  are 
special  inspectors  set  to  watch  over  fruit 
vessels.  These  men  are  established  at 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 
It  had  become  unsafe  to  purchase  a 
bunch  of  bananas  or  a  pineapple.  This 
is  a  thoroly  peace  organization,  and  it 
points  the  way  toward  a  reorganization 
of  national  economics,  leaving  out  the 
military. 

Jl 

„  ,.  ,    Our    Agricultural    De- 

Preservation  and  .        ".      .    iir     1  • 

-^         ^.      .  partment  at  Washing- 

Domestication       ;         1  •  j 

ton  has  issued  a  re- 
quest that  the  States  be  enabled  to  sec- 
ond its  efforts  at  plant  breeding.  Dr. 
I'airchild,  who  is  agricultural  explorer- 
in-chief,  calls  for  a  permanent  arbore 
turn  of  wild  plants  in  connection  with 
every  Experiment  Station  in  the  United 
States.  One  station  could  have  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  wild  species  of  a  specific 
fruit,  co-operating  with  another  having 
a  similar  collection  of  some  other  plant. 
The  Federal  Government  has  now  an 
office  of  foreign  seed  and  plant  intro- 
duction, and  could  co-operate  with  the 
State  Experimental  Stations.  This  would 
organize  the  whole  coimtry  in  a  move- 
ment for  the  steady  improvement  of 
trees,  plants,  fruits  and  grasses.  He 
suggests  that  the  city  park  association^ 
might  be  well  associated  in  this  move- 
ment, giving  places  for  the  testing  of 
new  plants.  It  will  not  be  difficult  also 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  many  pri- 
vate estates.  The  tnaintcnance  of  ani- 
mal collections  will  be  more  difficult  and 
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cxpciihivc,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  ini- 
l^urtant.     Many  animals  capable  of  do- 
tuesticatiun,  or  at  least  crossing  with  do- 
mesticated types,  are  disappearing.    The 
loss  may  be  beyond  estimate.     The  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  is  now  cross- 
ing the  mountain  zebras  with  the  ordi- 
nary horse,  at  their  station  near  Wash- 
ington.     Dr.    Fairchild    feels   sure   that 
among  the  races  of  Indian  cattle  and  the 
large  horned  sheep  of  Sardinia  we  could 
find    very    valuable    animals    for    cross- 
breeding.   Unless  some  systematic  effort 
is  made,  it  is  sure  that  many  valuable 
forms  of  both  animals  and  plants  will 
pass  out  of  our  reach.    "Considering  the 
conservation  of  our  national  resources, 
the  preservation  of  reproducible   forms 
of  life  from  absolute  extinction  is  one 
of    the    most    important    issues."      Our 
Agricultural  Department  is  leading  the 
way  to  the  solution  of  some  very  seri- 
ous problems  ahead,  in  the  way  of  feed- 
ing  our    rapidly    increasing   population. 
The  preservation  of  a  plant  or  animal 
species  from  extinction  will  place  future 
generations  in   the  possession  of  mate- 
rial   from    which    vast    orchards,    great 
forests  or  forage  areas  can  be  created; 
or    new    races    of    cultivated     animals 
adapted  to  conditions  where  our  present 
races  of  animals  cannot  survive. 


A  Forty-Foot 
Culture  Shelf 


We  consider  one  of 
our  most  valued  pos- 
sessions the  complete 
botmd  file  of  Tin-:  Independent,  run- 
ning from  1848  to  the  present  date.  It 
occupies  over  forty  feet  on  our  book 
shelve?,  and  makes  a  complete  and 
graphic  history  of  the  world  for  the  last 
sixty  years.  In  the  older  volumes  the 
size  of  The  Independent  is  larger  than 
the  newspapers  of  today,  and  half-page 
illustrations  and  cartoons  frequently 
adorn  the  first  page.  We  have  almost  a 
complete  duplicate  file,  consisting  of 
thirtv  volumes  published  before  1883. 
For  fear  of  the  possible  destruction  of 
both  files  by  fire  we  should  be  glad  to 
place  the  duplicates  in  some  fireproof 
building  where  thev  would  also  be  acces- 
sible to  the  public.  If  there  is  any 
library  or  society  that  would  care  to  se- 
cure the  duplicate  file  for  a  nominal  sum. 
we  should  bo  glad  to  hear  from  it. 


D     ,.       ...  1  he     most    valuable 

Reading  Makes  a  .     •       ,> ,        ^ 

„  ,,  -,  pomt    m    Mr.    Uorst  ^ 

Full  Man  '    ^    ,  ...p,       ,^ 

article  on  Ihe  Dan- 
ger of  Books,''  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
revelation  of  the  methods  of  modern 
journalists.  We  had  long  suspected, 
from  some  manuscripts  that  come  to  our 
hands,  and  still  more  from  what  we  read 
in  rival  magazines,  that  it  was  their 
custom  to  evolve  their  articles  from  their 
inner  consciousness  without  reference  to 
facts  or  ready-made  opinions,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  our  suspicions  con- 
firmed by  this  distinguished  British  rep- 
resentative of  the  craft.  Facts  are  apt 
to  interfere  with  the  a  priori  theories 
which  are  so  pleasantly  spun  from  the 
brain  in  moments  of  repose,  and  many  a 
readable  article  has  been  spoiled  thru 
the  discovery  by  the  author,  or  by  the 
editor  to  whom  he  submitted  his  work, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ready-made 
opinions  of  those  who  knew  something 
about  the  subject.  But  Mr.  Gorst  is 
only  putting  in  an  emphatic  way  the 
well-known  tho  too  little  heeded  truth 
that  reading  should  not  take  the  place 
of  thinking.  There  is  undeniably  a  vice 
of  literary  gluttony  leading  to  divers 
diseases,  such  as  paralysis  of  the  will, 
numbing  of  the  intellect  and  excessive 
timidity,  but  it  is  not  so  common  yet  as 
to  make  our  Carnegie  libraries  a  menace 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Gorst  asks : 

"Is  it  more  noble  to  quote  Herbert  Spencer  or 
Emerson  than  to  quote  yourself?  Is  it  more 
useful?" 

That  depends  on  one's  valuation  of  him- 
self, whether  he  says  "Rf^o  ct  rex"  or 
not.  The  value  of  an  opinion  depend-; 
solely  on  its  correctness,  not  on  who  said 
it.,  ^Ir.  Gorst's  ideas  are  therefore  iust 
as  valuable  to  the  world  as  Spencer's  or 
F.merson's  in  so  far  as  they  are  equally 
correct.  Of  that,  of  course,  the  reader 
is  the  judge. 

.     -^    ,  We  should  have  regretted 

An  Ideal  .,                     1      r    a  '  u 

.        .  the  removal  of  AmbassT- 

ppotn  ment  ^^^  Rockhill  from  Peking 

but  for  the  fnct  of  his  transfer  to  St.  Pe- 
ter.<:burg.  We  feared  no  nian  could  be 
found  adequately  to  fill  Mr.  Rockhill's 
place,  but  President  Taft  has  found  such 
a  man  in  Charles  E.  Crane,  a  Chicago 
manufaclurer  who  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Oriental  commerce,  and  has 
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visited  China  and  Russia  many  times  and 
talks  the  Russian,  and,  for  auglit  we 
know,  the  Chinese,  language.  His  uncle 
was  the  famous  Chinese  missionary,  lexi- 
cographer and  diplomatist.  Dr.  S.  Wells 
VVilliains,  author  of  "The  Middle  King- 
dom." It  is  evident  that  the  President 
has  not  sought  to  make  this  appointment 
pay  a  political  debt,  for  Mr.  Crane  has, 
until  the  last  Presidential  election,  con- 
sistently voted  a  Democratic  ticket.  It 
ought  not  to  be  asked,  in  choosing  our 
representatives  abroad,  whether  in  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  service,  what  their 
politics  are,  and  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  office  with  any  change  of  parties 
at  home.  President  Taft  is  particularly 
interested  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can enterprises,  whether  commercial  or 
educational,  in  the  East,  and  will  give  Mr. 
Crane  his  warmest  support ;  and  on  his 
side  Mr.  Crane  would  have  accepted  no 
other  position  in  the  gift  of  the  nation 
abroad.  The  appointment  is  ideally  good, 
and  will  be  welcomed  in  China  by  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  the  open  door  for 
trade,  or  to  maintain  American  interests 
in  railroad  development,  or  those  who 
are  seeking  thru  Western  schools  to  de- 
velop China  herself.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us  that  we  make  China 
feel  that  America  is  her  friend  and 
helper  in  her  rehabilitation. 

T  ,  .  ,  One  of  the  best  self-adver- 
International    ,•  •     ^u      -c      \-  \       i 

Q.  tisers  IS  the  English  play- 

*  ^  wright,  Bernard  Shaw.  He 
delights  to  say  something  to  be  quoted 
that  will  shock  or  amuse  the  British  pub- 
lic. His  last  effort  is  in  a  letter  to  The 
Saturday  Review,  in  which  he  utters  his 
malediction  on  the  expected  visit  to  Lon- 
don of  the  Russian  Czar  and  says  that  in 
view  of  "the  abominable  tyranny  of 
which  the  Czar  is  the  representative"  he 
wishes  The  Saturday  Reviezv  would 
charter  a  canal  barge,  decorate  it  with 
union  jacks,  surmounted  by  caps  of  lib- 
erty and  black  flags,  in  mourning  for  the 
Czar's  victims,  and  "place  it  well  in  evi- 
dence in  the  Solent  on  the  day  of  our  na- 
tional disgrace."  But  it  is  not  true  that 
[the  Czar  goes  to  London  as  the  rcpre- 
[sentative  of  tyranny,  no  matter  how  un-: 
satisfactory  a  ruler  he  may  be.  He  comes 
as  the  lawful  ruler  of  a  great  friendly 
sister  nation.  To  be  sure  he  is  at  the 
head  of    an   undeveloped  and  imperfect 


s)  stem  of  government,  but  it  is  the  best 
that  Russia  has  yet  been  able  to  evolve 
and  it  is  unjust  to  put  all  responsibility 
of  it  on  him.  The  ruler  represents  the 
whole  nation,  not  any  clique  or  party  in 
it.  The  Democratic  South  receives  Pre^- 
ident  Taft  with  salvos  of  applause  when 
he  visits  them.  Republican  tho  he  is ;  and 
even  British  Socialists  and  Laborites 
would  do  an  ungallant  and  inhospitable 
act  in  insulting  the  Czar  on  his  approach- 
ing visit  of  peace. 

.    _       ,  .       We   are   interested   in    the 
A  Creed  for    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^,,^j^j^    ^^^^^    ^^_ 

South  Africa  nominations  in  South  Af- 
rica— Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist 
and  Congregational — propose  to  unite 
and  form  one  body,  for  what  it  omits  as 
much  as  for  what  it  includes.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"I.  This  Church  acknowledges  and  receives 
the  Word  of  God  delivered  in  the  Old  and 
New  'i"cstamcnts  as  its  standard  of  faith  and 
life. 

"11.  It  accepts  and  holds  as  tlie  central  mes- 
sage of  Scripture  the  evangel  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us;  in  Whom  God  is  revealed  as 
the  righteous  and  loving  Father  Wlio  is  not 
wiihng  that  any  should  perish  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance;  thru  Whom  God 
has  established  His  kingdom  on  earth ;  and  by 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  draws  men  to  faith  and 
penitence,  inspires  them  to  a  life  of  service,  and 
brings  them  into  ever  deeper  harmony  with 
God's  Holy  Will. 

"HI.  This  Church  exists  for  the  proclama- 
tion of  Oirist's  Gospel  and  the  extension  of 
His  kingdom." 

Compare  the  above  with  the  .Apostles' 
Creed.  There  is  nothing  in  it  about 
"conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried ; 
he  descended  into  Hell,  the  third  day  ho 
rose  from  the  dead ;  he  ascended  into 
Heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty;  from  thence 
he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead."  Instead  of  this  biography  as  all 
important,  wc  have  Jesus  Clirist  loved  u«? 
and  gave  Himself  for  us;  that  God  is  a 
loving  Father  who  wishes  all  to  come  to 
repentance,  and  is  establishing  his  king- 
dom on  earth ;  that  faith,  penitence  and 
service  brings  us  into  harmony  with 
God.  and  that  this  is  Christ's  gospel 
Nothing  is  denied  that  is  in  the  old  creed 
and  little  is  asserted.  The  diflference  is 
in  the  emphasis,  and  this  is  put  on  char- 
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acter  and  trust  in  a  loving  Father  in 
Mcaven.  The  Christian  people  in  South 
Africa  seem  to  be  as  advanced  as  those 
in  this  country.  More  advanced  in 
union.  Here  these  four  denominations 
could  not  think  of  uniting  and  will  not 
for  ten  years.     Why  not? 

We  do  not  know  that  Father  Tyrrell's 
death  was  hastened  by  his  removal  from 
the  Jesuit  order,  but  it  might  well  have 
done  so.  He  was  a  convert,  and  the  act 
which  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  say 
mass  did  not  separate  him  from  the 
Church  he  had  joined.  He  sought  its 
last  offices,  but  he  did  not  retract  his 
liberal  heresies.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  his  expulsion  was  a  long  private 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  show- 
ing how  there  could  be  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Church  and  modern  science. 
This  letter  was  copied  and  handed 
around  on  the  Continent,  and  was  finally 
printed  without  his  name,  but  its  author- 
ship was  traced  to  him.  When  charged 
with  heresy  he  remained  contumacious 
and  wrote  freely  in  defense  of  his  posi- 
tion. In  his  death,  as  in  his  doctrine,  he 
follows  his  friend  St.  George  Mivart. 
who.  after  writing  in  defense  of  the 
Church,  was  excommunicated  by  Car- 
dinal Vaughan. 

The  remarkable  fact  about  the  new 
German  Chancellor  is  that  he  is  a  com- 
moner. He  is  called  "Dr.,"  not  Prince 
(ir  Count.  He  has  never  served  as  dip- 
lomat in  foreign  courts,  like  his  predece.s- 
sors,  Caprivi,  Hobcnlnhe  and  Von  Rue- 
low.  He  has  worked  his  way  up  in  the 
civil  service,  and  began  by  passing  an 
examination.  He  has  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  capitals,  for  be  has  never 
had  service  in  them.  He  is  a  hard  work- 
ing man  at  the  desk,  and  he  knows  Ger- 
many. But  Von  Buelow  trusted  and  rec- 
ommended him.  May  we  not  under- 
stand that  the  Emperor  does  not  nile  as 
much  as  he  did,  and  that  a  man  is  needed 
who  knows  Germany  and  can  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Reichstag.  We  may 
hope  that  under  him  Geriuany  may  cease 
(o  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  peace. 

The  members  of  the  Georgia  State 
Senate  and  House  have  signerl  a  petition 
to  President  Taft,  asking  him  to  appoint 


a  certain  white  man  as  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  at  Atlanta.  But  there  is 
no  vacancy,  President  Taft  may  prob- 
ably tell  them.  Henry  Rucker,  a  colored 
man,  to  be  sure,  has  held  the  office  cred- 
itably under  President  McKinley  and 
President  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  trouble 
President  Taft  will  get  into  if  he  lets  it 
be  understood  colored  men  must  be 
turned  out  of  office  to  make  room  for 
white  men.  Three  Georgia  arbitrators 
have  lately  given  him  a  good  precedent 
in  refusing  to  remove  the  colored  fire- 
men from  the  Georgia  Railroad. 


The  Rev.  Johnston  Myers,  pastor  of 
the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  will  inaugurate  a  fight  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  that  will  be  nation-wide  in 
its  proportions;  I  will  see  that  the  institution 
is  so  generally  denounced  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  look  upon  it  with  hor- 
ror; I  will  work  until  no  reputable  students  go 
there,  and  before  the  fight  is  done  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  will  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Mr.  Myers  has  undertaken  no  light  task. 
He  ought  to  give  at  least  a  week  to  it. 
Possibly  he  overrates  his  ability.  A  fly 
once  resolved  to  eat  up  an  ox :  but  the 
ox  felt  the  first  bite,  swung  its  tail  to 
the  right  spot,  and  afterward  there  was 
no  fly  there.  This  fable  might  teach 
something  to  Mr.  Myers. 


Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  is  very  kind  to 
President  Taft  in  offering  to  give  what- 
ever assistance  he  can  render  to  the 
T^resident  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
both  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  if 
the  President  will  add  an  amendment  for 
|)opular  election  of  Senators  to  that  au- 
thorizing an  income  tax.  Mr.  Bryan 
is  tui willing  to  consider  himself  as  a  back 
lumiber. 

Aigrettes,  or  heron  plumes,  smuggled 
to  this  port,  were  seized,  condemned, 
ordered  sold,  but  afterward  ordered  de- 
stroyed, as  it  is  illegal  to  have  theiu 
offered  for  sale  in  this  State.  It  is  a 
good  law.  If  folks  want  to  wear  heron's 
plumes,  let  them  raise  herons  for  the 
piupose.  as  they  raise  ostriches  and  pea- 
cocks. Then  it  will  be  decent  for  a 
woman  to  put  the  slender,  swaying  vani- 
ties in  her  hat.  and  no  wrong  done. 


^^ 

Insurance 

^^ 

The  Chinese  Plan  Americanized  ? 

The  Chinese  people  are  reputed  to 
have  a  system  whereby  their  physicians 
are  kept  under  pay  so  long  as  those  re- 
taining their  services  remain  well.  When 
sickness  comes  the  doctor's  emolument 
ceases.  Possibly  we  may  find  the  Chi- 
nese system  to  be  superior  to  ours  and 
make  substitutions.  At  any  rate,  Dr. 
iienedict,  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine,  recently  presented  a  plan 
under  which  physicians  should  contract 
with  their  patients  for  attendance  dur- 
ing health  upon  a  yearly  basis.  Dr.  Bene- 
dict's idea  was  in  a  measure,  at  least,  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Chinese,  in  that 
ihe  prevention  of  disease  should  be 
sought  after  rather  than  a  cure  after  it 
had  made  its  appearance.  Health  con- 
servation was  to  be  accomplished  thru 
the  medium  of  periodic  examinations 
and  advice,  whereby  disease  should  be 
detected  in  its  incipiency  and  a  cure 
brought  about  before  the  chronic  stage 
had  been  reached.  Certain  features  of 
this  idea  have  already  been  broached  in 
insurance  circles  by  Burnside  Foster, 
M.  D.,  the  chief  medical  examiner  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  Minnesota,  and  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal,  and  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  our  issue 
of  April  8.  Possibly  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  doctors  may  become  com- 
petitive in  this  field,  but  the  Chinese  idea 
appears  to  have  had  modern  reincarna- 
tion that  promises  much  in  the  working 
out. 

Jt 

Accident  Underwriters'  Conven- 
tion at  Niagara  Falls 

||^  The  International  Association  of  Ac- 
cident Underwriters  was  in  a  four-days' 
convention  at  Niagara  Falls  last  week. 
Fifty-eight  companies  were  represented. 
Present  and  prospective  legislation  and 
the  increasing  activities  of  tlie  insurance 

(commissioners    formed    the    subjects    of 
^discussion.     The  president  of  the  con- 
vention. H.  G.  B.  Alexander,  of  Chicago. 
__in    his    annual    address,    laid    particular 
■■stress  upon  the  subject  of  legislation  and 


how  it  will  aflfect  accident  underwriters. 

lie  said  in  part  as  follows : 

"If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  time  aright  the 
next  few  years,  perhaps  the  very  next  year, 
will  be  the  most  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
accident  and  health  insurance — the  time  in 
which  it  will  be  determined  with  lasting  ef- 
fect what  degree  of  State  supervision  shall  be 
exercised  over  our  policy  contracts  and  how 
far  we  shall  be  left  free  agents  to  sell  that 
which  the  public  desires  and  which  we  can  af- 
ford to  sell  at  an  obtainable  price.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  crisis  is  near  at  hand,  and  I 
feel  that  the  chief  object  of  this  brief  address 
should  be  to  present  to  you  this  thought  that 
we  should  counsel  together  wisely  and  ef- 
fectively to  produce  the  best  results  in   safe- 

f^uarding  our  interests. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"As  accident  underwriters  we  are  of  course 
reaping  a  certain  benefit  from  the  publicity  at 
l)resent  being  given  to  the  perils  which  beset 
workers  in  industrialism.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  reports  that  every  year  more 
than  thirty  thousand  workmen  lose  their  lives 
while  engaged  in  duties  incident  to  their  reg- 
ular vocations.  Reports  issued  by  the  Census 
Bureau  show  that  of  deaths  in  insurable  males 
almost  10  per  cent,  are  due  to  accident.  This 
publicity  has  given  rise  to  a  careful  consid- 
eration in  many  quarters  of  means  for  reduc- 
ire  the  number  of  injuries  and  deaths  from 
accidental  causes,  with  the  result  that  the  past 
vear  has  witnessed  the  organization  of  a  con- 
■-'erable  number  of  institutions  having  in 
view  the  minimization  of  the  industrial  toll  of 
death  and  disability.  Every  such  effort  de- 
serves and  has  our  earnest  approval  and  co- 
ooeration,  for  the  constant  and  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  accidents  incident  to  all  oc- 
cupations renders  imperative  a  reduction  in 
another  channel  if  our  present  moderate  rates 
are  to  be  maintained." 

When  the  vacationist  is  free  from 
the  cares  and  worries  of  everyday  busi- 
ness and  rises  each  morning  on  pleasure 
bent,  he  is  liable  to  run  hazards  that 
may  easily  be  designated  vacation  perils, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  they  are. 
Drowning  at  the  seaside  is  a  frequent 
casualty ;  the  ntmiber  of  accidents  in 
which  automobiles  figure  is  constantly 
increasing ;  the  mountain  climber  may 
break  his  leg ;  horses  do  sometimes  get 
frightened  and  cause  accidents ;  the  lake 
bather  may  have  cramps,  and  those  who 
rock  boats  may  do  so  once  too  often. 
The  vacation  has  its  perils,  against 
which  accident  insttrance  is  calculated 
to  provide. 


Financial 


Fiscal  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

Owing  to  an  increase  of  imports  and 
a  much  larger  decrease  of  exports,  the 
foreign  trade  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
show  the  smallest  excess  ($351,178,316) 
of  exports  since  1897.  The  increase  of 
imports  was  mainly  in  materials  for 
manufacture,  testifying  to  improvement 
in  business,  while  the  loss  in  exports  was 
chiefly  in  breadstuflfs  and  meats,  grain 
and  flour  accounting  for  nearly  $55,000,- 
000  of  the  entire  decrease  of  $197,000,- 
000.  Below  are  the  figures  for  the  last 
five  years : 

Fiscal 

year.  Exports.  Imports.  Excess. 

1909    ..$1,663,126,908  $1,311,948,592  $351,178,316 

1908..  1,860,773.346  1,194,341.792  666,431,554 

1907    ..  1,880,851,078  1434,421,425  446,429,653 

1906    ..  1,753,864,500  1,117,513.071  401,048,595 

1905    .  .  1,460,827,271  991,087,371  469,739.900 

June,  the  closing  month  of  the  year, 
was  the  first  month  in  twelve  years  to 
show  an  excess  ($7,158,000)  of  imports, 
but  in  no  preceding  June  had  the  imports 
been  so  large.  In  the  movement  of  gold, 
the  record  of  1908  was  reversed,  an  ex- 
port excess  of  $47,500,000  following  an 
import  excess  of  nearly  $76,000,000, 
which  was  due  to  the  demand  during  the 
panic.  In  the  movement  of  silver,  an 
export  excess  of  $11,727,000  for  the 
year  is  shown. 

Jt 

The  Upward  Movement 

Signs  of  marked  improvement  con- 
tinue to  be  shown  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  Prices  were  advanced  last 
week,  and  several  of  the  leading  inde- 
pendent companies  have  orders  to  keep 
them  busy  until  January.  The  great 
Corporation  is  operating  92  per  cent,  of 
its  full  capacity,  which  is  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  100  per  cent,  in  1908. 
Within  a  few  days  the  railroads  have 
asked  for  bids  on  34,000  steel  freight 
cars.  The  Pennsylvania  needs  20.000. 
the  Northwestern  6,000.  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  seeks  to  place  orders  for 
6.000.  and  also  for  70  passenger  cars 
and  65  locomotives.  Just  before  sailing 
for  Europe,  last  week.  Judge  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  said: 

"I  am  leaving  with  an  easy  mind  and  under 
the  most    favorable  conditions   so   far  as  the 


business  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  particular, 
and  the  outlook  generally,  is  concerned.  Prices 
aie  certainly  advancing,  and  orders  for  future 
deliveries  are  accumulating.  Signs  of  activity 
and  increased  demand  are  everywhere  appar- 
ent. Orders  have  so  accumulated  on  the  books 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  start  additional  furnaces,  and  the 
production  is  now  greater  than  it  has  been 
smce  the  banner  season  of  1907.  Nearly  all  of 
the  plants  are  running  full  capacity,  and  some 
are  so  overcrowded  with  orders  that  deliveries 
are  delayed.  Constantly  increasing  production 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  demand,  however,  and 
demand  is  not  prompted  by  any  desire  to  aj 
cumulate  stock,  but  is  occasioned  by  actual  im- 
mediate consumption.  1  mention  these  facts 
merely  to  show  the  basis  for  my  belief  that  we 
are  entering  on  an  era  of  prosperity  of  greati-r 
or  less  duration,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
w  ill  prove  greater  than  any  for  years  past.  Witli 
good  crops — for  which  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope — I  see  a  long  season  of  great  prosper 
ity  ahead  for  all  lines  of  business." 

It  is  due  partly  to  the  condition  of  the 
steel  industry  that  Steel  common  shares 
rose  in  the  market  last  week  to  y7^.  At 
that  price  the  return  to  the  investor  is 
only  a  little  more  than  23/2  per  cent.,  but 
many  expect  that  the  dividend  will  soon 
be  increased.  These  shares  were  sold  at 
41  j4  in  February. 

Railroad  gross  earnings  in  June 
showed  an  increase  of  loyi  per  cent. 
Building  operations  in  one  hundred 
cities  for  the  June  quarter  exceeded 
those  of  a  year  ago  by  46  per  cent.,  and 
the  increase  for  the  half  year  was  61  >4 
per  cent. 

....Consul  Seyfert  reports  from  On- 
tario that  about  $175,000,000  has  been 
invested  in  Canada  by  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  establishment 
of  branch  factories  there.  He  adds  $40,- 
000,000  for  capital  invested  by  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Canadian  lumber  trade. 

....At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Bankers'  Association, 
last  week,  F.  E.  Lyford.  of  Wavcrly, 
retiring  vice-president  and  candidate  of 
the  majority  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee for  president,  was  defeated  because 
of  his  advocacy,  two  years  ago.  of  a 
Government  guarantee  of  deposits. 
Lcdyard  Cogswell,  of  Albany,  was  elect- 
ed, receiving  89  votes,  while  38  were 
cast  for  Mr.  Lyford. 
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Tariff  Rates 
in  Conference 


At  the  end  of  last  week 
no  final  decision  concern- 
ing those  tariff  rates  as  to 
which  Mr.  Taft  has  shown  so  much  in- 
terest had  been  reached  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.     Thruout  the  week  the 
nicnil)cr.s    of    the    committee    and    other 
prominent    Senators   or   Ivepresentatives 
were  repeatedly  in  conference  with  the 
President    at    the    White    House.      On 
Wednesday  evening  a  conference  there 
followed  a  dinner,  at  which  were  present 
(in    addition    to    the   committee)    Vice 
President    Sherman,    Speaker    Cannon, 
Secretary  MacVeagh,  Attorney-General 
Wickersham,  Senator  Root  and  Senator 
Crane.     It  was  admitted  afterward  that 
very  little  had  been  accomplished  at  this 
meeting.     Senator  Aldrich  asserted  that 
a   report    providing    for    free    iron    ore. 
h'ides,  coal  and  petroleum  would  be  re- 
jected in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.   Payne's 
o]>inion   was   that   such   a   report   might 
pass    in    the    House.      The    President's 
views    remained     unchanged,     however, 
and  in  the  following  days  some  progress 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  his  policy. 
On  iM-iday.  it  was  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  for  free  hides  and  oil. 
with  reduced  duties  on  coal  and  lumber, 
but   on    Saturday   it   was    asserted    that 
the  tentative   agreement    had   been    laid 
aside.    There  is  no  official  report  of  the 
committee's  work.     Mr.  Taft  urged  that, 
if  certain  raw  materials  were  made  free, 
the  duties  on  finished  products  ought  to 
be  reduced,  and  he  proposed  large  reduc- 
tions of  the  duties  on  shoes  and  other 
manufactures  of  leather.     It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  rules  did  not  permit 
the  couimittec  to  make  such  reductions, 
and    that    the   passage   of    a    concurronl 
resolution     of     inslnicti(Mis     would     be 
required.     The    Republican    leaders   are 


unwilling  to  propose  such  a  resolution 
because  it  would  reopen  debate  (in  the 
Senate,  at  least)  and  be  subject  to  many 
amendments.  The  President  also  be- 
came convinced  that  the  proposed  duties 
on  cotton  and  woolen  goods  were  too 
high.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  result 
was  not  clearly  foreseen  at  Washington, 
but  it  was  said  that  the  House  was  in- 
clined to  insist  upon  a  report  acceptable 
to  Mr.  Taft.  It  was  also  said,  however, 
that  action  by  the  committee  for  down- 
ward revision  was  precluded  by  the 
rules,  so  far  as  a  large  majority  of  the 
tariff  rates  were  concerned.  It  was  re- 
ported that  18  Republicans  in  the  .Senate 
and  45  in  the  House  would  vote  against 
the    free   list   desired   by   the   President. 

At  the  session  of  the  committee  on 

the  20th,  Mr.  Payne  proposed  this  free 
list,  and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
and  a  majority  of  the  House  conferrees. 
He  also  suggested  a  reduction  of  the 
.Senate's  high  rates  on  cotton  goods,  in 
which  Mr.  Aldrich  is  deeply  interested. 
In  return,  there  was  a  suggestion  for  a 
reduction  of  the  House's  increased  rate< 
on  hosiery  and  gloves.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Payne.  His 
dissatisfaction  was  so  great  that  he  took 
his  hat  and  left  the  room.  Good  feeling 
wa"<3  restored,  however,  on  the  following 
day.  Published  reports  as  to  the  com- 
mittee's action  are  not  authoritative.  Tt 
is  known,  however,  that  in  most  case: 
there  has  been  a  compromise  between  the 
differing  rates  oi  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  net  earm'ngs  tax  has  been 
aeeepteil.  with  a  reduction  of  the  rate  to 
I  uer  cent.  TToldins?  companies  are  ex- 
emi^ted.  btit  it  is  said  that  nmtual  insur- 

.ince    comfvmies    must    pay. Scnatoi 

lummins     has     jMibli-ibed     a     statemetU 
which  luobably  represents  the  view<:  of 
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other  Republican  insurgents.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  says  : 

"While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
iron  ore,  oil,  hides  and  coal  be  dealt  with  as 
proposed  by  the  President,  it  is  of  still  greater 
nnportancf  that  the  duties  on  manufactured 
products  shall  be  brought  down  somewhere 
near  the  protective  point.  It  will  be  of  little 
advantage  to  the  body  of  the  people  to  do  away 
with  unnecessary  duties  upon  raw  materials  if 
the  manufacturers  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
excessive  duties  tbat  enable  them  to  take  ex- 
tortionate profits  upon  the  things  that  the  peo- 
ple must  buy  and  use." 

He  points  out  that  while  the  iron  and 
steel  rates  are  "still  much  too  high," 
there  is  one  increase  that  is  especially  ob- 
jectionable. The  Senate  raised  the  duty 
on  structural  steel  from  the  present  rate 
of  $io  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  equivalent 
to  $i6.  A  just  duty  on  such  steel,  he 
says,  would  be  worth  more  to  the  people 
than  free  ore.  He  attacks  the  Senate 
cotton  goods  rates  and  the  woolen  rates, 
and  then  says : 

"Our  platform  and  our  pledges  embrace 
every  dutiable  commodity,  and  we  should  ap- 
ply the  same  criterion  from  the  first  to  the  last. 
It  will  be  be  most  unfortunate  if,  in  trying  to 
give  relief  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people, 
we  succeed  only  in  giving  manufacturers  free 
raw  materials,  and  thus  add  to  the  ovcrprotec- 
tion  which  they  now  enjoy  the  further  profits 
of  the  cheapened  production — profits  which  the 
manufacturers  will  probably  lie  slow  to  share 
with  the  consuming  public." 

In  an  address  before  an 
association  of  life  in- 
surance agents,  at  Mil- 
waukee, on  the  2 1  St,  Justice  Brewer,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  said : 

"Under  the  hue  and  cry  of  today  wc  must 
have  an  income  tax.  which  means  a  tax  upon 
all  income,  and  if  that  power  to  tax  all  income 
is  given  the  Government  we  will  see  the 
States  taxed  not  out  of  their  existence  but  out 
of  their  vitality.  The  idea  leads  up  to  the 
question  of  placing  the  entire  power  in  the 
control  of  tlie  nation,  and  the  State  is  left  out 
of  the  matter." 

Speaking  of  the  public  debt,  he  .said  that 
in  his  o])inion  every  generation,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  pay  its  own  debts : 

"Since  the  Spanish  war  wc  have  not  reduced 
our  national  debt.  Indeed,  wc  arc  now  talking 
of  adding  to  it,  owing  to  the  unwise  ambition 
of  political  leaders  and  of  the  rrcsident  who 
rejoiced  to  speak  of  'mc  and  my  fleet*  and  piled 
up  millions  nf  dollars  in  expcnditurcK  for  iron- 
cI.kN  that  will  rust  before  they  ever  do  a  thing 
for  this  roniilr\-" 


Justice  Brewer's 
Views 


There  were  great  questions,  he  contin- 
ued, that  we  must  meet  and  solve.  The 
negro  question  "must  be  controlled  by 
our  friends  in  the  South."  and  it  was  our 
duty  to  encourage  them  in  solving  it. 
The  question  of  woman  suffrage  could 
not  be  ignored.  "If  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  gentler  sex  that  they  should 
vote,  then  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion." In  conclusion  he  said  he  had  one 
supreme  hope,  and  this  was  that  he.  or  at 
least,  his  children,  might  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  United  States  would  stand 
forth  as  tlw  leader  of  the  nations  in  the 
cause  of  universal  peace.  In  an  inter- 
view on  the  following  day  he  said  that 
the  honest  accumulation  of  great  wealth 
ought  not  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
rich : 

"It  is  true  that  in  the  complexities  of  to- 
day's business  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  wealth  honestly  acquired  and 
that  dishonestly  acquired.  Monopolies  arc 
being  formed  all  the  time  more  or  less  com- 
plete. But  combination  of  capital  is  in  itself 
no  more  to  be  condemned  than  the  privileges 
acquired  by  it  subject  to  condemnation.  One 
duty  which  really  rests  upon  men  who  have 
acquired  wealth  honestly  is  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  owe  to  the  public  the  moral  duty 
of  using  some  portion  of  their  wealth  for  the 
public  good.  The  more  our  wealthy  men  come 
into  the  habiit  of  helping  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions  and  organizations,  the  more 
they  will  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate of  their  prejudices." 

There  was  not  a  little  social  inircst  be- 
cause of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  Demagogues  made 
etTective  appeal  to  the  denizens  of  the 
slums  and  to  those  who  were  suiTerin,ii 
from  want,  but  the  destinies  of  the  re- 
public rested  upon  "the  great  body  of 
farmers  and  those  who  are  living  decent- 
ly, but  of  necessity  frugally,  in  the  cities." 
They  would  pursue  without  vindictive- 
ncss  and  with  fairness  those  who  acquire 
wealth  dishonestly,  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  would  resist  efforts  to  make  any- 
thing like  a  revolution  here. Com- 
menting upon  Justice  Brewer's  remarks 
about  an  income  tax.  Senator  Brown,  of 
Nebraska,  said  they  were  "utterly  ridicu- 
lous, absurd  and  senile."  Denying  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion would  empower  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tax  a  State  out  of  its  vitality,  he 
predicted  that  the  amendment  would  be 
rati  tied  bv  everv  State. 
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«  r  D  •.  T  'h'    second     trial     of 

Cases  of  Bribery       1 ,  .    •  1    r'  u 

J  „  ,  I  at  nek  Calhoun,  pres- 
and  braud  1  ,  r  .1  ^  \  -i 
ultiii  of  the  street  rail- 
way company  in  San  I'rancisco,  was  be- 
gun on  the  lyth.  In  the  first  trial  he  was 
accused  of  bribing  Supervisor  Nicholas  to 
procure  a  franchise  for  an  overhead  trol- 
ley. This  tiinc  the  charge  is  that  he 
bribed  Supervisor  Furey.  IJoth  of  these 
supervisors  are  among  those  who  confest 
to  the  authorities.  In  a  pamphlet  prepared 
and  circulated  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  associates  it  is  assert- 
ed that  Prosecutor  Francis  J.  Heney,  as 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, has  received  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  which  no  service  was  ren- 
dered. This  charge  was  made  in  the 
House,  at  Washington,  last  week,  by  Mr. 
Tawney,  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  sum  specified  being  $23,000,  paid 
last  year.  Mr.  Heney  says  the  money 
was  paid  for  work  done  (in  land  fraud 
cases)  before  he  was  employed  at  San 
Francisco,  and  that  payment  was  delayed. 
In  Chicago,  a  police  inspector,  a  de- 
tective and  eight  other  persons  were  in- 
dicted last  week  for  receiving  bribes  for 
the  protection  of  vice.  It  is  alleged  thnt 
the  detective  has  been  collecting,  for  him- 
self and  his  superiors,  $9,000  a  month. 

In   Pennsylvania,   the   conviction   of 

the  men  accused  of  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  State  in  connection  with  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  new  Capitol  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Superior  Court.  Failing 
successful  appeal,  William  P.  Snyder, 
formerly  Attorney  General,  and  j.  M. 
Shumaker,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  must  be  imi)risoned  for 
two  years.  John  H.  Sanderson,  con- 
tractor, and  ex-Treasurer  Mathues  were 
also  convicted,  but  have  since  died. 

J   ,  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 

p..  ent  week  a  settlement  of  the 

^"  *^     strike  of  the  employees  of  the 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  at  McKee's 

Rocks,  Pa.,  seemed  near  at  hand,  as  the 

I  company  had  consented  to  take  back  500 
of  the  600  principal  strikers  and  had 
promised  to  establish  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation, designed  to  prevent  the  exaction 
of  taxes  and  bribes  by  foremen.  The 
1^^ pastor  of  the  local  Catholic  Church  and 
Ij^p others  testify  that  the  men  have  been 
badly  treated  by  subordinate  ofticers. 
Thruout  last  week  the  strikers  prevented 


L 


the  empl(jynKiit  of  men  in  their  places. 
The  Pittsburgh  Public  Defense  Associa- 
tion, a  civic  organization,  applied  to  the 
local  court  for  injunctions  against  both 
parties,  to  restrain  the  men  from  tres- 
passing on  the  company's  property,  and 
the  company  from  discharging  them  or 
employing  strike-breakers.  The  court 
sustained  the  company's  demurrer,  hold- 
ing that  it  had  no  jurisdiction. The 

strike  at  the  ])lant  of  the  Standard  Car 
Company,  in  Hutler,  Pa.,  was  settled  on 
the  20th  by  mutual  concessions,  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  pastor  of  the  local 
Polish  Catholic  Church,  but  many  of  the 
3.500  men  declined  to  resume  work  un- 
til the  company  should  sign  a  written 
agreement  to  make  the  increase  of 
wages  which  had  been  promised.  No 
further    trouble,    however,    is    expected. 

There  have  been  riots  at  the  Steel 

Corporation's  tin  plate  factories  in  El- 
wood,  Ind.,  Newcastle.  Pa.,  and  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  owing  to  the  strike  against 
an  open  sho]).  Several  persons  were 
shot,  but  in  no  case  were  the  injuries 
fatal.  At  Elwood  and  Wheeling  injunc- 
tions   have    been    granted    by    Federal 

courts. At  Cleveland.  Ohio,  last  week. 

in  riots  connected  with  the  strike  of  men 
formerly,  employed  on  the  lake  freight 
boats,  three  men  were  killed.  They  were 
union  men,  and  they  were  shot  while 
making  attacks  upon  non-union  men 
serving  in  their  places. 


_,.     „  ,  .       Diplomatic  relations  be- 

The  Quarrel  in      .     '  n    r    •  j      a 

c      /^  .  tween    Bolivia    and    Ar- 

South  America  .•  .        j 

gentina     were     ruptured 

1)11  the  20th,  when  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment recalled  its  Minister  at  La 
Paz  and  gave  the  Bolivian  Minister  at 
Buenos  Ayres  his  passports,  asking  him 
to  leave  the  country  within  twenty-four 
hours.  This  action  followed  Bolivia's 
refusal  to  accept  the  Argentine  Presi- 
dent's decision  in  the  lioundary  dispute, 
but  was  due  mainly  to  the  Bolivian 
President's  circular  note  to  the  provin- 
cial governors  in  his  country,  and  to  his 
order  that  the  centenary  festivities  in 
Bolivia  should  be  suspended  because  of 
the  "national  misfortune."  Tn  the  note 
there  were  oflfensive  references  to  the 
.Argentine  Government.  At  once  there 
were  ofFcrs  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
ior  the  Bolivian  army,  but  at  last  reports 
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war  was.  not  expected.  In  a  semi-official 
editorial,  the  Diario,  of  La  Paz,  said  on 
the  2ist: 

"Argentina  has  placed  Bolivia  and  Peru  in 
an  extremely  delicate  situation.  The  object  of 
the  arbitration  was  to  seal  the  permanent 
friendship  of  the  two  nations,  but  the  mon- 
htrous  injustice  of  the  award  has  resulted  in 
placing  ihem  on  the  verge  of  war.  The  Ar- 
gentine press  says  that  Bolivia's  repudiation 
means  war  with  Peru.  VVc  do  not  wish  such 
an  extreme.  Neither  Peru  nor  Bolivia  is  pre- 
pared for  war.  A  solution  should  be  found  in 
the  way  of  peace  and  equity,  avoiding  a  des- 
p^erate  situation.  We  ask  Peru  to  respect  Bo- 
livian possession ;  if  that  is  impossible  it  is 
likewise  impossible  for  Bolivia  to  comply  with 
an  award  where  national  sentiment  is  so 
strongly  opposed  tu  it.  Bolivia  would  be  justi- 
fied 111  retaining  those  regions  were  the  whole 
republic  drenched  in  blood." 

Bolivian  interests  in  Buenos  Ayres  and 
those  of  Argentina  in  La  Paz  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  United  States  Ministers 
at  those  capitals.  Our  Minister  at 
Buenos  Ayres  is  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting a  peaceful  settlement.  It  was  re- 
ported on  the  22d  that  Peru  had  con- 
sented to  negotiate  directly  with  Bolivia 
concerning  the  award.  Argentina  holds 
that  Bolivia  should  first  recognize  the 
award  and  make  amends  for  the  indig- 
nities which  caused  the  rupture.  Two 
years  ago  the  Argentine  Presi<ient  con- 
sented to  act  as  arbitrator  in  a  boimdary 
dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
He  gave  notice  to  Paraguay  last  week  of 
his  withdrawal  from  the  case. A  con- 
tract with  the  National  City  Bank,  of 
New  York,  has  been  signed,  for  a  new 
loan  of  about  $12,000,000.  covering 
("osta  Rica's  foreign  debt.  Heretofore 
all  of  I'osta  l\ica"s  loans  have  been  netJiv- 
tinted  in  I'jigland.  Negotiations  arc 
|)ending  with  a  New  York  syndicate  for 
a  refunding  of  the  foreigti  debt  of  Hon- 
duras, which  amoiuits  to  about  $1 10,000,- 
000.  face  value,  and  tipon  which  no  in- 
terest has  been  paid  for  many  years.  A 
majority  o{  tlic  IimiuIs  arc  held  in  Eng- 
land. 


A  Flight  Across 
the  Channel 


The  prize  of  $5,000  of- 
fered   bv    the    London 


J^aily  Mail  lias  stimu- 
lated aviators  to  attempt  a  crossing  of 
the  English  Channel;  a  feat  not  so  diffi- 
cult in  itself  as  other  flights  that  have 
been  accomplished  in  England  and 
America,  but  one  which  has  special  at- 
tractions on  account  of  it<;   sii<Miruaiice 


and  spectacular  character.  Hubert 
Latham,  in  an  Antoinette  monoplane 
tried  the  crossing  on  the  19th  and 
dropped  in  the  midst  of  the  Channel. 
The  aeroplane  floated  on  account  of  the 
air  chamber  inclosed  by  the  double 
wings,  and  when  the  1-Vench  destroyer 
which  was  in  attendance  caught  up  with 
him,  he  was  perched  high  and  dry  on  top 
of  the  machine,  calmly  smoking  a  ci- 
garet.  Count  Lambert,  who  was  also  at 
Calais  with  the  Wright  biplane,  has  not 
attempted  the  passage,  but  on  Sunday 
morning.  July  25,  Louis  Bleriot,  in 
his  monoplane  successfully  crossed  the 
Channel,  landing  near  Dover.  After  a 
trial  flight  around  Calais  of  nine  miles, 
he  started  at  4:35.  The  French  de- 
stroyer "Escopette"  followed  him.  but 
was  soon  lost  to  view  and  for  ten  min- 
utes the  aeronaut  was  alone  over  the 
water  out  of  sight  of  land.  As  he  neared 
the  Dover  cliffs  he  found  it  difficult  to 
effect  a  landing  because  of  the  cross- 
currents in  the  air.  His  machine  was 
w  hirled  around  three  times,  and  on  strik- 
ing the  ground  the  propeller  was  broken. 
The  flight  of  about  21  miles  was  made 
in  2},  minutes.  He  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  height  of  250  feet  above 
the  water.  M.  Bleriot  is  a  l-'rench  engi 
neer.  thirty-seven  years  old.  and  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  daring 
nights,  in  which  he  has  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  accidents,  but  without  any  serious 
injury.  In  a  recent  fall  his  foot  was 
burnt,  and  he  laid  aside  crutches  to  get 
into  his  aeroplane  at  Calais.  His  ma- 
chine is  one  of  the  smallest  aeroplanes 
that  has  been  tried,  consisting  simply  of 
two  wings,  about  14  feet  long  and  6  feet 
wide,  and  a  long  tail  with  a  rudder, 
which  gives  the  machine  the  appearance 
of  a  dragon-fly  rather  than  a  bird.  On 
the  day  before  his  Channel  flight  he  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  was  awarded  at  the  same 
time  to  four  other  Frenchmen  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  tlie  construc- 
tion or  use  of  aeroplanes 

T,.      c.  ,,     ,     The  overthrow  of  the  Cle- 

The   Fall  of  ^ 

f^,  menceau  ( lovernment  cnnic 

Clemenceau  ^    .,  y    , 

very  unexpectedly  on    July 

20  as  the  immediate  result  of  an  incau- 
tious remark  made  by  the  Premier  in  the 
heat  of  debate.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties  usually   adjourns    for    the    summer 
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vacation  before  July  14,  but  this  year  liad 
held  over  longer  in  order  to  finish  the 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gation coniniittee  on  naval  affairs.  M. 
Delcasse,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  had  exposed  an  appalling  amount 
of  corruption,  extravagance  and  incfft- 
ciency.  Guns  and  ammunition  of  an  ob- 
solete type  had  been  manufactured.  De- 
fective armor  plates  had  been  accepted. 
There  are  no  dry  docks  in  France  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  the  six  vessels 
of  the  "Danton"  type,  corresponding  to 
the  British  "Dreadnought,"  and  if  these 
are  completed  by  1911  as  planned  their 
equipment  would  not  be  ready  until  three 
years  later.  The  former  Ministers  of 
Marine,  M.  Pelletan  and  M.  Thomson, 
were  held  responsible  for  this  condition 
of  affairs  and  M.  Picard,  who  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  that  office,  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  The 
Premier,  resenting  the  criticism  of  M. 
Delcasse,  said  it  was  not  becoming  in  a 
man  who  brought  F'rancc  to  Algeciras  to 
accuse  the  Government  of  carelessness  in 
regard  to  the  national  defense ;  an  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  the  opposition  of 
Germany  to  Delcasse's  Moroccan  policy 
had  compelled  the  Government  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  cabinet  and  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  an  international  conference  at  Al- 
geciras. In  reply  M.  Delcasse  defended 
his  foreign  policy  as  one  of  peace,  bring- 
ing about  agreement  with  Spain,  Italy 
and  England,  and  mediation  between 
Russia  and  England.  Then  turning  to 
M.  Clemenceau,  he  said : 

"You  were  chairman  of  the  naval  investiga- 
ting committees  of  1904.  Your  unsparing  at- 
tacks upon  every  Government  for  twenty-five 
years  seemed  sufficient  guarantee  that  you 
would  find  tlie  root  of  tlie  evil.  .Wiiy  did  your 
committee  never  bring  in  a  report?" 

The  Premier  retorted :  "Your  policy 
brought  upon  France  the  greatest  humil- 
iation she  has  experienced  in  twentv 
years."  This  aroused  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests. The  Premier  lost  control  of  him- 
elf  and  shouted  above  the  tumult : 
"Oh,  no  false  indignation,  I  pray  you.  You 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war  without  mili- 
iry  preparation.  Yes,  everybody  knew  that 
hen  the  question  then  was  put  to  tlie  Minis- 
«rs  of  War  and  Marino  tliov  replied  that 
Taiicc  was  not  roadv.  1  liavc  not  liumiliated 
1' ranee.     Delcasse  lias." 
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Amid  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
home  thrust  the  vote  on  the  order  of  the 
day  was  then  taken  and  the  Government 
was  discredited  by  a  vole  of  212  to  176. 
The  defeated  Premier  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  out.  Less  than  ten  days  bef(jrc 
he  had  boasted  that  his  Government  had 
survived  293  interpellations.  'I'hcrc  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Chamber  was  pre- 
pared to  support  him  again  when  hi- 
made  this  unfortunate  reference  to  the 
concession  which  France  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  to  Germany.  It  was  a 
combination  of  the  extreme  Left  and 
Right  aided  by  a  defection  of  about  fifty 
members  of  the  "Bloc"  which  brought 
about  his  defeat.  This  is  an  examjjlc  of 
the  danger  of  absenteeism  against  which 
the  Chamljer  has  recently  ruled.  More 
than  sixty  members  of  the  majority  were 
absent  on  a  parliamentary  visit  to  Swe- 
den. 


T^i-    T.  ■     J     The  fall  of  Clemenceau  was 
The  Briand       1        .  1    •     i- 

_  ,  .  due  to  a  personal   mdiscre- 

tion  rather  than  any  dissat- 
isfaction with  his  policies.  As  Henri 
Rochefort  says  in  the  Patrie : 

"Clemenceau  has  overthrown  so  many  Min- 
isters that  be  believed  it  proper  to  overthrow 
himself.  He  committed  suicide  yesterday  by 
firing  several  phrases  at  bis  own  head." 
His  overthrow,  therefore,  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  decided  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded as  Premier  by  M.  .Aristide  Briand, 
former  Minister  of  Justice  and  Worship, 
and  of  the  twelve  men  who  form  his 
cabinet,  six  were  in  that  of  the  late 
Premier.  The  new  cabinet  will  probably 
be  quite  as  radical  as  the  old,  for  four  of 
its  meinbers.  M.  I'riand.  who  becomes 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Millerand. 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  M.  Barthou.  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  M.  X'^iviani,  have  Ixhmi  known 
as  Socialists,  although  they  were  of 
course  dropped  from  the  party  some 
years  ago  on  their  taking  positions  in  the 
Government,  and  have  by  their  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  become  more  mod- 
erate in  their  views.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  Caillaux.  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
old  cabitict.  has  been  dropped,  and  this 
looks  like  a  concession  to  the  Senate, 
which  has  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
income  tax  and  jicnsitin   bills,  of  which 
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M.  Caillaux  was  tlie  author.  His  place 
is  taken  by  M.  Cochery,  who' was  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  in  the  Meline  cabinet  of 
i8(/)-i898.  Since  tlie  management  of 
the  army  and  navy  has  been  the  source 
of  j^reatest  embarrassment  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  recent  years,  these  portfohos 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sionals instead  of  laymen  as  before.  Ad- 
miral Bone  de  la  Payrere  becomes  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  and  General  Brun 
Minister  of  War.  Another  embarrassing 
factor  has  been  eliminated  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  office  of  Lhider  Secretary  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  cKcupied  by  M. 
Simyan,  against  whom  the  recent  strike 
of  the  postal  employees  was  directed. 
The  new  Premier,  M.  Briand,  is  only 
forty-seven  years  old  and  recently  came 
into  prominence  thru  the  drafting  of  the 
bill  which  accomplished  the  separation  of 
("lunch  and  State  in  France.  He  is  an 
outspoken  atheist  and  an  advocate  of  free 
divorce.  The  new  Briand  Ministry  has 
announced  its  determination  to  devote 
special  attention  to  the  settlement  of  labor 
conflicts,  which  have  assumed  so  danger- 
ous a  form  in  I'Vance.  The  first  official 
announcement  c|uotes  the  remark  of  M. 
VValdeck-Rousseau.  ''Capital  must  work 
and  labor  i)ossess,"  and  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  an  alliance  between  labor  and 
capital  and  the  avoidance  of  every  cause 
of  conflict ;  that  the  members  of  the  cab- 
inet, regardless  of  their  political  affilia- 
tions, resolve,  with  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  material 
well-being  of  the  workers  as  far  as  in 
their  ]«nver  lies,  but  that  the  accomplish 
ment  of  this  end  will  tlepend  upon  the 
support  of  the  workers  themselves ;  that 
the  latter  must  give  security  to  cajiital  or 
otherwise  undertakings  will  be  aban- 
doned and  the  economic  development  of 
the  country  arrested.  It  is  reported  that 
the  moderate  and  conciliatory  views  of 
the  American  labor  leader.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  now  in  Paris,  have  e.xcrcised  a 
strong  inlluence  on  public  opinion  and 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Government. 


was  given  the  privilege  of  nominating  his 
successor.  Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethinann- 
I  lollweg.  who  has  been  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Vice  Chancellor.  The  new 
Chancellor  was  born  in  1856  and  has 
spent  his  life  in  administration  work  in 
provincial  positions  and  in  the  FVussian 
and  Imperial  Cabinet.  He  has  been  from 
his  youth  a  close  friend  of  the  Kaiser. 
They  belonged  to  the  same  fraternity  at 
"the  I'niversity  of  Bonn,  the  Borussia 
Corps.     As  provincial  president  of  Pots- 


The  New  Geman 
Chancellor 


In  accordance  with 
his  previous  announce- 
ment. Chancellor  von 
Billow  resigned  as  soon  as  the  Finance 
Itill    was   passe(l   1)\    the   Reichstag.      He 


UK.     niKOllALD    HKTllM.W.NHOLLWEi;. 

Wlio    siicoffds    Prince     I'.ulow    as    Chancellor    of    ihe 

Cicrnian    Empire. 

dam  in  i8()6  he  was  again  brought  inti"> 
association  with  i'2niperor  William  and  in 
ux)5  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
He  has  had.  however,  no  dijilomatic  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
not  offer  much  opposition  to  anything 
the  I'jnperor  chooses  to  do.  In  appoint- 
ing him  tlie  Emperor  has  shown  his  dis- 
regard to  the  anti-Semitic  prejudices  of 
the  German  aristocracy,  as  he  did  when 
he  made  Herr  Dernburg  Colonial  Secre- 
t;»r\.      Tlu    r.etlimamis   were    lews    who 
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were  driven  from  Holland  in  the  seven- 
Icenth  century. 

.        The    fighting   on    the    Riff 
The  Spanish    ^^^^^  |^  doubly  embarrass- 
in  Morocco     j^^^.  ^^  ^j^^  Spanish  Govern- 
ment because  a  war  in  Morocco  is  ex- 
tronicly  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  people, 
and  there  seems  "to  be  no  possibility  oi 
carrying    it   to   a    successful    conclusi(jn 
wilh  the  troops  and  money  at  command. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Kabyle  tribesmen 
has  been  aroused  by  the  exhortations  of 
the  mollahs,  and  20,000  of   them   have 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Mclilla.    They 
are    armed    with    Mauser    riHes    which 
were  bought  back  from  the  West  Indies 
at   the   close   of    the    Spanish-American 
War,  and  were  sold  to  the  natives  by  the 
},M)vcrnor    at    Melilla,    for    his    personal 
profit.       General     Marina,     who     is     in 
charge  of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Melilla. 
lias  only  about  8,000  men  at  his  disposal, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  follow  the 
Kabyles  into  their  mountain  homes.     He 
has  indeed   found  it  difficult  enough  to 
keej)  clear  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of   Melilla,    for   the   Moors    charge   the 
Spanish  with  reckless  daring,  and  have 
at  times  come  within  800  yards  of  the 
city.    An  attempt  was  made  on  July  23 
to  drive  back  the  Moors,  but  the  Spanish 
were  not  able  to  hold  the  ground  that 
'hey  gained,  and  on   retreating  toward 
Melilla    they    were    repeatedly    charged 
and  could  only  keep  oft  their  assailants 
by  hand-to-hand  fighting.    On  the  Span- 
ish side  six  ofificers  were  killed  and  thir- 
teen wounded.     The  number  of  soldiers 
killed  is  not   reported   definitely,  but   is 
estimated   at   nearly   300.      The    natives 
probably  lost  over  a  thousand.     General 
Marina    will    require    30.000    or    40.000 
troops   in   order   to   take   the   oflfensivc. 
The  best  regiments  in  Spain  are  being 
dispatched  to  his  support,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition,  which  has  taken  the  form  of 
riot  and  mutiny.     Three  companies   of 
chasseurs    at    Madrid    refused    to   obey 
orders  for  embarkation,  altho  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  the   King,  who  had 
gone  to  the  barracks  to  bid  them  farewell. 
The  crowds  around  the  railway  station 
tried  to  wreck  the  cars,  and  the  wives  and 
Jiiidren  of  the  soldiers  who  were  beiiig 
hit  to  the  front  took  part  in  the  tumult. 


many  of  them  being  injured  when  the 
police  charged  the  mob.  'ihe  Liberals 
and  Republicans  are  protesting  against 
the  action  of  the  Government  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  but  mass  meetings  are  pro- 
hibited and  their  papers  are  supprest. 
In  reply  to  the  demand  for  a  convo- 
cation of  Parliament,  Premier  Maura  de- 


TUE    CHILD    SUAU. 
.Minicd   Mirza.  who.   at  the  ago  of  twelve  years,  has 
Ix't'ii    placed    on    the   throne    of    Persia   by    the    Consti- 
tutionalists. 

clares  that  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  in  any  way  changed  its 
policy.  One  cause  of  the  hostility  to  the 
war  is  the  fact  that  the  reservists  of 
i<)03-4-5,  who  have  been  mobilized,  are 
many  of  them  married  men.  and  in  some 
cases  their  families  are  left  without  siip- 
porl, 


The  Cleveland  Referendum,  August  3 

BY   EDWARD  W.   BEMIS,   Ph.D. 
Author     of     "Municipal     Monopolies,"     Superintendent     of     Cleveland     City     Water 


Department. 


THK  country  is  hardly  aware  of  the 
great  referendum  campaign  whicli 
is  in  progress  in  Cleveland  on 
street  railway  matters.  Neither  is  it 
aware  that  over  one-third  of  the  street- 
car riders  have  enjoyed  three-cent  fare 
uninterruptedly    for  over  a  year.     The 


cent  lines ;  therefore,  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  the  present 
year  to  permit  the  three-cent  riders  to 
transfer  to  other  lines  for  two  cents  for 
transfers,  and  also  to  pay  the  same 
amount  in  transferring  from  one  three- 
cent  line  to  another.     The  franchises  on 


way  the  country  at  large  has  been  led  to  about  one-third  of  the  property   expire 

believe  that  three-cent   fare  is  a  failure  next  January,  and   the  city  administra- 

here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  dif-  tion  has  granted  the  franchise  to  the  only 

fcrence  between  the  accuracy  with  which  bidder,  Herman  Schmidt,  who  is  hacked 

newspapers  report  ball  games  or  market  by  men  of  large  wealth  and  high  stand 

quotations  on  the  one  hand  and  news  of  ing  and  by  the  majority  of  those  who 


a  political  and  sociological  significance  on 
the  other.  The  entire  street  railway  sys- 
tem of  Cleveland  gave  throe-cent  fare 
within  the  city  limits  without  even  a 
charge  for  transfers  during  the  six 
months  from  August  I.  1908,  until  Feb- 
ruary I,  1909.  Three  months  of  this 
were  under  the  management  of  the 
Municijial  Traction  Company  and  three 
months  under  the  receivership  appointed 
by  Judge  Tayler.  of  the  Cnited  States 
District  Court.  Since  l'>bruary  i  the 
Judge  has  held  that  his  duties  to  tlK'  vari- 
ous owners  of  the  pro])erty  required  his 
charging  the  maximum  fares  that  the 
various  franchises  would  permit.  On  not 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  system  this  mean-; 
until  next  January  a  five-cent  fare,  with 
eleven  tickets  for  fifty  cents,  but  on  a 
little  over  one-third  of  the  system  it 
means  still  three  cents.  The  passengers 
on  these  lines  arc  entitled  to  free  trans- 
fers from  one  fhreo  cent  line  to  another, 
but  on  the  other  hand  migiU  be  c<Mn- 
pellcfl  to  pav  an  additional  five-cent  fare 
if  they  transferred  to  one  (^f  the   (ivc- 
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iielped  to  build  the  present  three-cent 
lines.  The  new  company,  known  as  the 
Cleveland  Traction  Company,  has  ac- 
cepted a  franchise  imder  which  it  can 
never  charge  more  than  three  centf 
under  its  fourteen-year  grant,  and  is 
under  the  constant  control  of  the  city 
with  respect  to  service  and  bookkeeping. 
The  Council,  however,  cannot  force  ^ucb 
an  increase  of  service  as  will  prevent  the 
earning  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost 
of  the  property.  If  at  any  time  the  profit 
exceeds  6  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  fare  '^hal! 
lie  reduced. 

By  fortunate  provision  in  the  fran- 
rhi'ie  of  the  three-cent  lines,  known  a-- 
the  Fore•^t  City  lines,  they  mu<;t  give  and 
accept  free  transfers  with  other  linc'^ 
that  will  extend  to  them  the  same  service, 
bv  being  ordered  -^o  to  do  bv  the  Council. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  three-cent  fare 
and  free  transfers  between  the  lines  now 
carrying  over  70  ner  cent  of  the  na<;>;en- 
q;ers.  and  it  i*^  predicted  that  the  old  c<"<!n- 
panv,  retaining  only  tlircc  important  lines 
— the  Euclid.  Cedar  and  Rroadwav — will 
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have  to  reduce  fares  or  come  to  terms 
after  next  January,  altho  on  those  streets 
the  franchises  extend  until  19 13  and 
1914. 

Under  the  Ohio  law,  a  petition  signed 
by  both  friends  and  foes  of  the  exi.-tnig 
measure  led  the  Council  to  order  a  refer- 
endum   for   August   3.      The    Mayor   is 
nightly  addressing  audiences  of  1,500  to 
3,000  in  tent  meetings  on  vacant  lot:i  in 
every  ward  of  the  city.     The  audiences 
are  enthusiastic,  and  after  addressc'^  by 
the  City  Solicitor,  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
and  the  Mayor,  and  preceding  the  clos- 
ing  address    by   the    City    Clerk,    Peter 
Witt,  questions  are  hurled  at  the  Mayor 
and  answered  by  him  in  a  brilliant  man- 
ner.    The  opposition  deferred  its  public 
meetings  until  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
campaign  and  confmed  itself  previously 
to  circulars.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of    somewhat   over    1,500   members,    of 
which  400  own  over  one-half  the  stock 
of  the  old  company,  and  the  banks,  the 
advertisers  and  the  newspapers,   and   a 
large  portion  of  the  well-to-do  people  of 
the  city,  are  .against  the   Schmidt   fran- 
chise and  in  favor  of  a  plan  suggested  by 
Judge  Tayler.    This  contemplated  giving 
a   twcnty-five-ycar  grant   for  ihe  entire 
system  to  the  old  company,  known  as  the 
Cleveland  Railway,  which  should  he  al- 
lowed to  charge  from  year  to  year  '^uch 
rates  of  fare  as  would  always  net  6  per 
cent,  on  its  actual  value.    The  maximum 
fare,   however,  was   not   to   exceed   five 
cents  cash,   seven  tickets  for  a  quarter, 
and  a  cent   for  transfers,  where  tickets 
were  used.     Provisions   for  supervising 
the  service  and  accounts  by  the  city  were 
included.    Judge  Tayler  believed  that  the 
maximum  fare  would  not  be  necessary, 
but  the  president  and  directors  of  the  old 
company  held  that  not  only  would  the 
maximum    fare   soon  be  necessary,  but 
that   long  before  the   twenty-five  years 
were  expired  an  even  higher  rate  of  fare 
would  be  required  and  would  be  granted 
by  the  Council.     The  company  had  large 
interests  in  the  success  of  high  fares  in 
Rochester.   Syracuse  and  elsewhere.     It 
was  also  contended  that  the  old  company 
would    be    handicapped    in    giving    low 
fares   by   over  $7,000,000  of    franchise, 
good   will   and   pavement   values,   which 
had  been  conceded  in  a  trade  or  liargain 
for  settlement  in  the  spring  of  1908.  but 


which  should  not  have  been  conceded, 
and  which  would  not  be  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Traction  Company. 
The  company  broke  off  negotiations 
when  the  Council  voted  to  leave  the  arbi^ 
tration  of  values  to  Judge  Tayler  and  to 
postpone  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  and 
niitial  rates  of  fare  until  his  decision  on 
values.  When  the  old  settlement  had 
been  made  in  April,  1908,  the  Cleveland 
Railway  Company  had  agreed  to  return 
the  h'orest  City  Company  to  its  stock- 
holders if  the  settlement  was  not  brought 
to  a  close  satisfactorily  to  its  representa- 
tive, Mr.  F.  H.  Goff,  and  to  the  city's 
representative.  Mayor  Johnson,  but  has 
since  refused  to  make  such  return  of  the 
property,  altho  both  Messrs.  Goflf  and 
Johnson  hold  that,  on  account  of  the 
referendum  vote  of  last  October,  the 
contract  calls  for  the  return  of  the  prop- 
erty. This  leads  to  charges  of  bad  faith 
against  the  old  company  and  greatly 
handicaps  a  settlement. 

The  receivership  was  not  appointed  be- 
cause of  any  decision  by  the  judge  that 
the  Municipal  Traction  Company,  which 
operated  the  roads  last  summer  under 
three-cent  fare,  was  bankrupt  or  failing 
to  meet  all  obligations,  but  because  the 
defeat  of  the  underlying  grant  in  a  close 
referendum  vote  in  October,  and  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  franchises  would  extend 
after  next  January,  jeopardized  the  in- 
terest of  bondholders  and  other  creditors, 
and  a  court  control  was  desirable  until  a 
final  settlement  of  the  street  railway 
jiroblem  could  be  made.  The  three-cent 
lines,  helped  somewhat  by  many  riding 
on  them  who  might  otherwise  ride  on  the 
five-cent  lines  were  the  fare  the  same, 
have  been  doing  very  well  financially. 
The  entire  history  of  the  last  year's  re- 
turns by  the  traction  company  and  the 
receivers  showed  that,  even  with  the  old 
valuation  of  $100,000  a  mile,  three-cent 
fare  and  a  cent  for  transfers  inside  the 
city  limits,  and  five  cents  in  the  suburbs, 
would  be  sufficient  for  good  service  and 
a  6  per  cent,  return  during  the  next  few 
years,  and  probably  a  lower  fare  after 
that.  These  facts  also  show  that  on  the 
basis  of  physical  value  alone  a  three-cent 
fare  even  now  is  ample.  The  referendmn 
of  August  ,^  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country. 

("i.KVELANn.   Ohio. 
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AMONG    tlic    many    men    ol    many  the  daily  newspaper  is  to  utter  a  lrlIl•^m 

minds    who     are     giving    serious  known  to  all;   for   we  are  a  people  of 

thought   to  the  problem  of  gov-  newspaper  readers, 

enimcntal   regulation  of   corporations —  "Publicity    Campaigning."  then,    is    a 

which  have    grown    so    rapidly  and  so  new   form  of  advertising  —  the  highest 

enormously  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen-  form  that  has  yet  been  developed  in  thi^ 

tury  that  they  have  outstripped  the  en-  land  of  the  advertiser.      Some  account 

actment  of  statutes  for  their  proper  con-  of  one  or  two  typical -examples,  out  of 

trol — varied  as  are  the  views  of  these  several    campaigns    conducted    by    the 


men  on  the  extent  and  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation needed,  there  appears  to  be  a  re- 
markable unanimity  of  opinion  on  one 
point.  Practically  all  the  doctors  agree 
that  the  first  step  toward  proper  gov- 
ernmental control  is  the  requirement  of 
full  publicity.  Especially  is  this  held 
to  be  true  of  public  service  companies — 
those  corporations  which  operate  street 
railways,  or  deal  in  gas  or  electric  light, 
or  provide  other  "public  utilities"  neces- 
sary to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 
twentieth  century  civilization. 

In  recent  years  the  managers  of  many 
corporations  of  various  kinds  have 
awakened  to  the  desirability  of  popular 
friendliness  for  their  companies  and  have 
sought  to  mold  public  opinion  nearer  to 
their  desires  by  the  employment  of  "press 
agents,"  some  of  whom  have  attempted 
to  fill  the  the  newspapers  of  the  coimtry 
with  "tainted  news"  about  the  corpora- 
tions they  serve.  But  the  utter  folly  of 
such  a  course  must  soon  become  apparent 
even  to  the  worst  offender.  No  matter 
how  clever  he  may  be,  a  malicious  or 
even  a  careless  press  agent  is  the  costliest 
of  luxuries  even  for  the  richest  of  corpo- 
rations. The  taint  in  the  "new's"  he  dis- 
seminates is  quickly  discovered.  The  ire 
of  press  and  public  alike  is  aroused.  And 
inevitably  such  a  procedure  reacts  to  the 
discredit  of  the  company  following  it. 
The  last  .<;tate  of  that  corporation  is 
worse  than  the  first. 

Rut  a  few  corporation  managers  have 
had  the  wisdom  to  go  fairly  and  square- 
ly before  the  public  with  their  side  of  anv 
controversy  or  difliicultv  in  which  they 
were  concerned.  And  (his  ha*;  led  to  (he 
development  of  "Publici(y  (\nmpais^n- 
\uir"      To  sav  that  the  bosi  channel  of 


writer  of  this  article,  will  help  perhaps 
to  make  these  things  clear  to  the  reader 
and  serve  to  spread  a  more  enlightened 
understanding  of  just  what  is  meant  by 
honest  publicity  and  publicity  campaign- 
ing for  public  service  corporations. 

One    of    the    first    companies    in    the 
United  .States  progressive  enough  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a  publicity  camjiaign 
was  the  Roanoke  Railway  and  P'lcctric 
Company,  of  Roanoke.  \'a.,  an  attractive, 
healthful   and  progressive  little  city  of 
some  35,000  people,  situated  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  .Mlcghany  mountains  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  "Old  Do- 
minion."    This  company,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, operates  the  street  railways   of 
Roanoke  and  does    an    electric  lighting 
business,  in  which  it  enjoyed  a  monop 
oly  until  early  in  the  autumn  of    IQ(V>. 
when  a  rival  company  started  in  with  cut 
rates  and  by  insinuations  of  "robbery." 
"extortion"  and  open  charges  of  unfair 
ness  soon  succeeded  in  stirring  np  a  de.nl 
of  bitter  feeling  against  the  older  com 
pany.      Several  other  things  had  added 
fuel   to   the   fire   of   discontent — among 
them  the   fact    that    the    main  business 
streets  of  the  city  were  torn  up  for  re- 
paving  and  remained  in  a  chaotic  con 
dition   for  six  nioti(h<;  or  longer.      The 
companv  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the 
new  pavement  in  all  the  streets  traversed 
by  its  tracks,  and.  furthermore,  was  re- 
quired bv  the  city  to  double  track  its  sys- 
tem in  the  main  business  thorofares.  yet 
the  contractor  employed  by  the  city  was 
permitted  to  take  his  own  time  to  finish 
the  work  and  to  handle  it  in  such  a  wav 
a<5  to  hamper  seriously  the  nmninir  f^f 
(ho  street  cars  on  any  kind  of  schedule, 
(^f  I'ourse.  the  conipanv  received  all  the 


publicity  in  any  American  commimity  is      blame  for  this,  and,  in  fact,  began  to  be 
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hlanud  for  just  about  everything  tliat 
went  wrong,  wliether  liaving  any  con- 
nection with  it  or  not.  'Jliere  was  an 
epidemic  of  ""cussing  the  street  railway." 

in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  its  real  position,  of 
what  its  service  meant  to  the  city,  and  of 
fostering  a  better  feeling  toward  the 
company  on  the  part  of  the  public,  a  pub- 
licity campaign  was  undertaken.  This 
was  started  toward  the  end  of  November, 
1906.  It  took  the  form  of  a  daily  dis- 
play advertisement,  regularly  paid  for 
as  an  advertisement,  three  columns  wide 
and  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  deep,  a  new 
one  every  day,  printed  in  each  of  the 
three  daily  newspapers  of  Roanoke.  The 
advertisements  were  called  ""Electric 
Talks"  and  were  numbered  consecutive- 
ly. Contracts  were  made  with  the  papers 
for  2,000  inches  of  space  to  be  used  in 
two  months'  time,  and  the  daily  space 
was  apportioned  as  needed.  Before  the 
two  months  had  expired  the  campaign 
had  been  so  successful — the  company  had 
realized  such  unmistakable  benefits  from 
it — that  it  was  extended  for  another 
month. 

We  started  out  by  telling  in  these 
""Electric  Talks"  just  what  the  company 
had  already  done  to  provide  a  street  rail- 
way and  an  electrical  service  for  Roan- 
oke and  to  help  build  up  the  community ; 
how  by  extending  its  lines  to  new  sec- 
tions and  in  various  other  ways  it  had 
helped  to  build  up  the  city,  to  foster  its 
growth,  and  to  bring  more  people  and 
more  business  to  it.  Then  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  made  since  the  present 
management  took  hold  Of  the  property 
was  taken  up  in  detail  and  what  it  meant 
as  a  permanent  investment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city  was  explained.  Something 
of  the  complex  and  complicated  nature 
of  the  street  railway  and  electric  light- 
ing business  was  elucidated  in  an  ele- 
mentary way.  It  was  explained  how  the 
double  tracking  would  improve  the  ser- 
vice, and  outlines  were  given  of  the 
company's  plans  for  extensions  and  other 
betterments.  The  company's  aims  and 
purposes  and  its  guaranty  of  a  "square 
deal"  to  the  people  were  reiterated  day 
after  day.  It  was  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  a  campaign  of  truth  telling. 
Each  "Talk"  was  new  and  different  from 
its  predecessors — they  were  not  allowed 


to  become  monotonous  or  uninteresting. 
Salient  ]Joints  were  repeated  frequently 
and  driven  home  by  steady  hammering, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  misunder- 
standing or  forgetting  of  them. 

If  an  accident  happened  (and  several 
did  happen),  the  company  printed  a  true 
account  of  it  and  announced  what  steps 
would  be  taken  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
and  prevent  its  recurrence.  No  attempt 
was  .made  to  color  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  statements  made.  Each  "Talk" 
was  a  i^lain  statement  of  facts,  attractive- 
ly printed,  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  com- 
prehend. There  was  no  equivocation.  In 
a  footnote  the  people  were  urged  to 
read  and  ponder  the  facts  presented.  We 
soon  had  abundant  testimony  that  they 
were  doing  so.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  '"Electric  Talks"  had  become  the 
talk  of  the  town.  Everybody  was  read- 
ing them  and  talking  alx)ut  the  company. 
People  began  to  write  letters  to  the 
newspapers  about  them.  Some  berated 
the  company,  but  others  took  its  part 
against  the  fault-finders.  Each  of  the 
papers  in  turn  took  up  the  controversy  in 
seme  aspect  and  printed  editorial  arti- 
cles commending  the  company  for  its 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  publicity  and  for 
its  open  and  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the 
public.  For  the  three  months  of  its  dura- 
tion the  campaign  was  the  most  talked  of 
thing  in  Roanoke.  But  long  before  three 
months  had  passed  the  improvement  in 
public  sentiment  began  to  be  shown  in 
various  ways. 

.^t  the  outset  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  daily  papers  had  hesitated  about  en- 
tering into  a  contract  to  advertise  the 
street  railway  company — had  feared  that 
to  do  so  w(nild  compromise  him  with  the 
])ublic,  or  that  the  company  would  seek 
to  dictate  the  editorial  policy  of  his  pa- 
per. He  was  reassured  on  that  point,  but 
for  several  days — until  he  came  to  under- 
stand just  what  we  were  d(Mng — he 
watched  the  "copy"  for  the  Talks  with 
eagle  eye.  When  he  did  understand  he 
was  the  most  smprised  man  in  the  city. 
.'Xnd  his  surprise  soon  turned  into  enthu- 
siasm.    .After  a  few  days  he  said: 

"You  certainly  are  RiviiiR  us  a  rieht  fine 
line  of  talks.  And  the  people  are  rending  'em; 
\es,  sir,  cvorxhody  is  reading  'em.  Evcr\hodv 
who  conios  in  bere  is  talking  aliout  tliem.  Tliey 
can't  help  Init  »lo  your  company  a  whole  lot 
oi  good." 
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Some  days  later  he  said  : 

"1  want  to  lell  you  that  these  'Electric 
Talks'  are  not  only  doing  your  company  a 
whole  lot  of  good,  but  they  are  doing  this 
town  good.  You're  telling  the  people  a  lot  of 
things  they  never  knew  before,  and  things  they 
ought  to  know.  I  did  not  have  any  idea  of 
what  the  street  railway  had  done  for  this  town. 
It  sure  has  spent  a  big  pile  of  money.  And 
telling  the  people  about  it  is  going  to  help  you 
a  lot.  Why,  before  these  Talks  started,  there 
wasn't  a  day  that  I  didn't  have  anywhere  from 
one  to  a  dozen  people  come  in  here  aiid  ask 


Electric  Talks 

No.  76 

This  is  ibc  last  "Electric  Tjik"  we  shall  print  (or  ihc present,  our 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  now  having  been  spent. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  said  that  wc  were  "throwing  away  a  lot 
of  money"  to  pay  the  newspapers  of  Roanoke  for  publishins  these 
Talks.  We  did  not  acrec  with  them.  That  view  lost  Mcht  of  the  (act 
that  the  newspapers  of  Roanoke  are  a  necessary  and  a  worthy  institU' 
lion,  deserving  o(  the  support  o(  all  the  business  interests  o(  the  city. 
Wc  are  wlllint!  to  give  our  share  o(  that  support — even  i(  there  were 
no  return.     Rut  wc  arc  satisded  with  the  return. 

Some  other  people,  while  admtttinf;  that  they  found  these  Talks 
decidedly  worth  rcadini;.  have  said  we  sliould  do  better  to  "spend  the 
money  in  improving  our  sers'ice."  Our  answer  to  that  is;  We  are  now 
spending  more  than  ONK  HI.'NDRED  TI.MI^S  the  amount  o(  money 
this  advertising  has  ci>st  us  in  order  to  make  our  service  in  all  ica 
branches  the  IlKS T  IN  Tfft  WORLD.  ^ 

Wc  began  and  sve  have  continued  the  publication  o(  theae  Talks 
t>ecausc  s%e  had  certain  things  to  tell  the  People  of  this  community 
good  (or  them  to  kni>w  and  good  for  us  to  have  tbeni  know. 

We  said  at  the  start  that  we  belies ed  PUBLICITY  a  better  business 
policy  than  secrecy.     The  result  justifies  that  belief. 

We  said  we  should  take  the  people  into  our  confidence,  and  con- 
duct our  business  openly.  We  have  done  just  that.  In  these  Talka 
we  have  told  VOL'  just  what  we  have  done  and  are  now  doing  to  pro- 
vide  the  BtST  POSSIBLE  SLRVICE  in  Electric  Traction.  Electric 
Light  and  Electric  Power,  and  to  bring  more  people  and  more  business 
to  Roanoke-to  help  BU(l.I)  L'P  IHIS  ,M\C;iC  CITY  OK  VIRr.lNI.\. 

We  have  had  some  setbacks  -but  when  troubles  and  accidents 
have  come  we  have  explained  them,  have  told  Y'OU  the  truth  about 
them,  and  what  we  were  doing  to  remedy  the  difficulty  and  prevent 
its  recurrence. 

In  short,  we  have  told  the  TRl'TH  and  nothing  but  the  TRUTH. 

Y'OU  may  cite  the  old  saw  about  confession  being  good  (or  the 
soul. 

All  right  I  YOU  at  least  concede  that  there  is  one  corporation  in 
Roanoke  that  has  a  soul ! 

We  have  proved  that  we  have  a  genuine  intereat  In  the  weKare  o( 
Roanoke,  that  we  are  here  TO  STAY  and  to  SERVE  its  people  in  their 
ELEC  rRIC.\L  NEEDS  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  have  invested 
the  sum  o(  >*9,t.775  in  improvements  since  I9C0  (or  this  very  purpose. 

\Vc  have  proved  bv  the  (igures  gathered  from  all  p.irts  of  America 
that  our  prices  (or  ELECTRICITY  ARE  LOWER  THAN  ANY 
OTHERS. 

In  return  (or  our  confidence  we  have  gained  the  conddcnce  o( 
many  people.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  people  (or 
their  conddence  and  to  reassure  them  that  It  is  not  misplaced. 

Our  business  is  growing  (aster  than  ever  before.  We  want  it  to 
keep  on  grossing.  In  anticipation  o(  a  still  greater  growth  we  are 
planning  I.)  huiM  at  on.  e  a  NEW  AND  TllOROl  I.IU.Y  MODERN 
CF.N1RAI.  I'OWhR  SI  M  ION  that  will  enable  us  to  piovide  the 
BEST  SERVIi:K  in  1  IIK  world,  anil  that  will  generate  ELEC- 
TRICITY' at  a  minimum  cost  -so  that  no  other  company  will  ever  be 
able  to  undersell  us.  no  matter  how  Its  riirrent  is  generated. 

YOi;  NEED  ei,ei:trk.ity. 

\S'e  can  supply  your  need  (setter  and  cheaper  than  any  one  else. 

-Nnd  sshen  v.iu  deal  with  ua  we  GUARANTEE  (air  and  square 
anil  honest  dealing. 

Roanoke  Railway  &  Electric  Company. 


A    SAMPLK    OF    THE    CAMPAUiN    ADVKKTISK 
MENT. 


me  why  I  didn't  jump  on  the  street  railway. 
Everything  that  went  wrong  was  blamed  on 
the  street  railway,  and  people  kept  telling  me 
I  ought  to  jump  on  it  for  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing.  But  they're  letting  up  since  you 
began  these  Talks.  Yes.  sir,  the  kicks  have 
been  dropping  off  gradually ;  last  week  I  only 
had  three  or  four  kicks,  and  for  the  first  five 
days  of  this  week  I  haven't  had  a  single  per- 
son ask  me  why  I  don't  jump  on  the  street 
railway." 


Before  the  campaign  ended  this  editor 
assined  the  company  that  hi,  "Electric 
1  alks"  constituted  the  "best  advertising 
tliat  ever  was  done  in  the  city  of  Roan- 
oke." 

People  generally,  before  the  campaign 
had  rim  its  full  course,  came  to  admit  to 
themselves  and  to  one  another  that  the 
street  railway  company  was  not  ^o  bad, 
after  all ;  that  it  had  done  some  things 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  that  at 
least,  when  cliarges  were  made  against  it, 
it  deserved  a  hearing  for  its  side  before 
final  judgment  was  passed. 

Before  the  three  months'  campaign 
was  ended  everybody  connected  with  the 
street  railway  management  was  not  only 
alnmdantly  satisfied  with  its  results,  but 
indeed  surjjrised  that  its  benefits  were 
vastly  larger,  more  direct  and  more  pro- 
nounced than  any  of  them  had  dared  to 
hope  for.  Not  alone  were  the  newspa- 
pers and  the  public  generally  won  over 
to  a  friendlier  feeling  toward  the  com- 
pany— the  campaign  gained  the  good  will 
of  a  host  of  people  who.  in  their  misun- 
derstanding of  the  company's  true  posi- 
tion, had  been  inclined  to  be  hostile  crit- 
ics— but  incidentally  the  concern's  light 
ing  business  received  the  biggest  impetu> 
it  had  ever  known  in  the  eighteen  years 
of  its  history.  Its  rival  company  was 
never  mentioned  in  the  "Electric  Talks." 
Yet  that  rival  was  fairly  driven  to  the 
woods.  The  increased  lighting  and  pow- 
er business  resulting  from  the  campaign 
swamped  the  company's  facilities  for 
handling  it,  and  forced  the  directors, 
while  the  campaign  was  still  in  progress, 
to  authorize  the  expenditme  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  the  immediate 
building  of  a  complete  new  plant. 

That  plant  has  since  been  constructed, 
and  with  its  fireproof  building  of  steel 
and  concrete  block  construction,  equipped 
with  steam  turbo-generators  of  the  new- 
est design,  and  having  an  ultimate  ca- 
pacity sufticicnt  to  supply  electricity  for 
the  needs  of  a  city  of  twice  the  present 
size  of  Roanoke,  is  one  of  the  finest  elec- 
trical generating  stations  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  South. 

Another  notably  successful  publicity 
campaign  was  that  conducted  for  the 
Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company,  of 
.Scranton.  Pa.,  one  year  ago.  Early  in 
the  winter  of  1906-7  Scranton  suflFered 
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one  of  the  severest  typhoid  epidemics  in 
llie  iiistory  of  Peiin^iylvama — a  Slate 
vvliich  has  had  more  tiiaii  its  share  of  thai 
(head  scourge.  While  the  death  rate  was 
not  high  in  Scranton,  the  majority  of 
cases  being  of  a  comparatively  mild 
form,  there  were  more  than  one  tlunisand 
cases  of  the  vile  disease — a  truly  alarm- 
ing state  of  alTairs  in  a  city  ot  100,000 
people.  The  primary  source  of  infec- 
tion was  never  discovered,  in  spite  of 
the  most  searching  investigations  by  botli 
the  local  and  State  boards  of  health,  but 
it  was  believed  that  in  some  unexplained 
way  a  part  of  the  water  supply  had  be- 
come contaminated.  This  water  supply 
was  controlled  absolutely  by  the  Scranton 
Gas  and  Water  Company,  which  forth- 
with received  all  blame  for  the  epidemic. 
A  more  or  less  sensational  press  stirred 
up  a  tremendous  agitation  against  the 
company,  and  the  affair  was  taken  up  by 
some  of  the  weekly  publications  with 
"muckraking"  proclivities  and  exploited 
as  a  scandal  of  almost  national  impor- 
tance and  extent.  The  active  head  of  the 
company  was  pictured  thruout  the  land 
as  the  typical  arch-fiend  among  corpora-  . 
tion  tyrants  and  "the  poisoner  of  a  city." 
The  members  of  his  family  began  to  fear 
for  his  safety.  It  availed  nothing  in  the 
public  estimation  that  the  company  had 
been  prompt  to  shut  ofT  that  part  of  the 
water  supply  which  had  been  brought 
uuler  suspicion,  and  had  been  zealous  in 
co-operation  with  the  public  health  au- 
thorities both  in  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion and  for  the  abatement  of  all  possible 
sources  of  danger. 

Hy  adhering  to  the  old-fashioned  pol- 
icy of  silence,  even  of  secrecy,  until  the 
turmoil  of  charges  and  incrimination 
and  scandal  became  unbearable,  the  com- 
pany made  things  much  worse  for  itself 
than  they  would  have  been  otherwise  and 
only  increased  the  popular  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism and  disgust.  And  when  a 
statement  of  some  kind  from  the  com- 
pany became  imperatively  necessary,  it 
was  made  so  grudgingly  and  so  blunder- 
ingly as  to  fail  utterly  of  accomplishing 
anv  desired  result. 

To  be  sure,  the  Scranton  Gas  and  Wa- 
ter Company  was  not  wholly  blameless. 
It  had  left  undone  many  things  which  it 
should  have  done,  and  its  attitude  toward 
the  public  and  the  citv  government  had 


long  been  one  that  bordered  too  closely 
(»n  arrogance.  I'.ul  it  did  not  deserve  the 
wholesale  condenmalion  it  received,  or 
the  unswerving  hostility  of  ijraclically 
the  whole  community,  with  which  it 
found  itself  encompassed  about  before 
the  typhoid  epidemic  has  been  stamped 
out.  To  say  that  it  had  deliberately  poi- 
soned the  city  was  the  grcjssest  of  libels. 
Yet  that  was  said  and  thousands  of  peo- 
])le  believed  it  to  be  true. 

Two  months  after  the  epidemic  had 
been  brought  under  control,  but  when  as 
yet  there  had  been  no  abatement  of  the 
feeling  of  hostility  and  public  prejudice 
against  the  company,  and  when  its  offi- 
cers were  at  their  wits'  ends  to  know 
what  to  do  to  retrieve  its  lost  position  and 
rehabilitate  it  in  the  jniblic  esteem  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  reverse  their 
former  policy  and  try  the  efficacy  of  a 
publicity  campaign.  This  was  looked  ujjon 
as  sort  of  a  last  resort;  they  were  willing 
to  undertake  it  as  soon  as  convinced  that 
it  would  not  do  the  comi)any  any  harm. 
It  was  undertaken  with  many  doubts  and 
misgivings,  for  they  could  not  be  con- 
vinced that  anything  they  could  do 
would  be  productive  of  immediate  good. 

But  it  did  stem  the  tide  of  enmity  at 
once;  and  inside  of  two  months  had 
made  for  the  com])any  such  a  host  of 
friends  as  its  officers  had  not  dreamed 
would  be  possible.  A  series  of  forty 
plain,  straightforward  talks  to  the  peo- 
ple was  printed  in  each  of  the  four  daily 
newspapers  of  Scranton,  a  different 
"talk"  each  day,  and  each  one  published 
over  the  sig'nature  of  the  president  of 
the  company ;  each  one  appearing  for 
just  what  it  was — a  paid  advertisement. 
In  these  talks  "About  Scranton  W'ater" 
the  company's  side  was  set  forth  plainly, 
fairly  and  honestly.  The  facts  about 
the  company  and 'its  business  and  its 
work  in  the  community  were  given  ;  and 
they  were  given  without  distortion. 

The  first  result  was  a  chorus  of  com- 
mendation for  the  comj^any  for  its  adop- 
tion of  publicity.  Newspapers  and  indi- 
viduals alike  let  it  be  known  that  they 
were  willing  to  be  convinced  that  the 
comi>any  was  not  so  black  as  it  hail  been 
painted.  The  campaign  did  enlighten  the 
public  on  the  policy  and  the  motives  and 
the  workings  of  the  companv.  and  with 
better  understanding  came  better  feeling. 
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Jlic  final  result  was  a  re-establishment 
of  ]>iiljlic  confidence  in  that  public  ser- 
vice company. 

The  f(jregr)ing  are  only  l\\<i  e\ami)Ies 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  pub- 
licity campaigning.  Half  a  dozen  others 
equally  successful  might  be  detailed  did 
space  permit. 

While  it  is  true  that  too  many  Ameri- 
can corporations  have  been  exploited  by 
imscrui)ulous  financiers,  it  is  also  true 
that  they  do  not  all  deserve  this  bad  rep- 
utation. Fortunately  for  the  stability 
of  American  institutions,  not  all  public 
utlity  companies  are  piratical  craft;  in- 


deed, the  majority  of  them  probably  have 
tried  to  do  an  honest  business  and  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  public.  But  unfor- 
tunately for  the  honest  company,  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  dishonest  financier  have 
poisoned  the  public  mind  against  all 
alike.  According  to  the  superficial  think- 
ing of  the  man  in  the  street  these  public 
service  corporations  are  all  in  the  same 
class. 

The  best  antidote  for  that  poison — the 
best  remedy  for  the  company  that  finds 
itself  under  the  ban  of  popular  prejudice 
— is  full  and  honest  publicity. 

New  York   Citv. 


Hospitality 

BY  CLARA   I.   BREWER 


THE  most  famous  man  of  his  age,  in 
his  long  Oriental  journeys,  used 
to  pass  the  home  of  a  "great 
woman."  "And  as  oft  as  he  passed  by  he 
turned  in  thither  to  eat  bread.  And  she 
said  to  her  husband,  'Let  us  make  a 
little  chamber  on  the  wall,  and  let  us  set 
for  him  there  a  bed  and  a  table  and  a 
stool  and  a  candlestick.'  "  When  this  was 
done,  the  illustrious  guest  "turned  into 
the  chamber,"  to  the  delight  of  the  gen- 
erous hosts.  In  return,  the  good  man 
showed  the  warmest  appreciation  of 
their  hospitality,  making  no  complaint  as 
to  the  smallness  of  the  room  or  the 
scantiness  of  the  furniture. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed  the 
passing  of  that  delightful  phase  of  the 
old-time  family  life,  called  hospitality. 
Perhaps  many  have  been  all  unmindful 
of  its  departure,  but  some  familiar,  elu- 
sive flavor  of  life  seems  lacking.  J'he 
smack  of  something  hearty  and  whole- 
some and  satisfying  is  gone. 

Hospitality  has  given  place  to  enter- 
taining, which  is  a  vastly  dilTerent  thing. 
Hospitality  is  a  perpetual  charm  of  a 
genial  home.  Ejitertaining  is  an  event — - 
an  occasional  opening  and  decking  the 
house  for  a  function — then  a  lapse  into 
family  solitude.  Entertaining  is  like  an 
electric  ilhnnination  turned  on  for  a 
briif  plntr  mid  fluMi  turned  ofF.     Hospi- 


tality is  a  kindly  star  shining  with  steady 
beam. 

One  cause  of  the  decline  of  hospitality 
arises  from  the  efforts  of  many  mis- 
guided folk  to  transplant  it  from  its  nat- 
ural habitat  to  the  unfriendly  soil  of  a 
club.  "My  husband  belongs  to  two 
clubs  and  my  son  to  three,"  said  a  woman 
recently,  "and  we  do  not  have  any  com- 
j)any  at  our  house  any  more.  W'e  invite 
them  to  a  club  instead — it  is  so  much  less 
bother."  It  may  be  less  Ixither ;  the  club 
may  possess  a  score  of  advantages  in 
apfiointments  and  service  and  cuisine; 
but  it  nnist  always  come  far  short  in  one 
particular,  which  to  right-minded  people 
outweighs  them  all — it  is  not  a  home. 

One  charm  of  hospitality  is  that  it 
dares  to  be  delightfully  spontaneous, 
even  haphazard.  Some  one  is  picked  up 
and  brought  home  to  dinner ;  or  called 
by  telephone  Sunday  night  and  urged  to 
come  for  muffins  and  new'  maple  syrup ; 
or  the  neighbors  are  sujnmoned  by  the 
message  that  the  wood  fire  is  just  at  the 
stage  for  popping  corn.  Tlie  person 
who  is  afraid  to  be  unconventional  will 
never  taste  the  sweetest  joys  of  hospi- 
tality. I  have  often  asked  people  to 
come  to  breakfast  for  sausage  and  buck- 
wheat cakes,  and  no  one  has  ever  re- 
fused. 

Wherr    fnio    hospitality    exists    every 
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one  is  at  ease  and  therefore  at  .his  best. 
The  timid  find  their  tongues  and  talk. 
Under  the  spcU  of  the  genial  atmosphere 
they  even  venture  to  be  witty.  "When  I 
am  at  the  Davenports',"  said  the  little 
mousy  woman  in  gray,  "I  am  a  surprise 
to  myself.  I  can  talk  so  easily  and  can 
always  think  of  a  reply,  or  an  apt  story. 
I  come  away  so  satisfied  with  myself, 
feeling  I  am  really  clever."  In  the  prac- 
tice of  successful  hospitality  people  are 
judiciously  let  alone.  Most  women  fuss 
over  their  guests  too  much.  If  they 
choose  to  talk,  well ;  if  they  prefer  to  be 
silent,  pray  do  not  force  them  to  talk. 
If  they  want  to  depart,  allow  them  to  go 
without  those  insistent  efiforts  to  detain 
which  many  think  a  manifestation  of 
hospitality,  but  which  are  really  a  great 
bore,  akin  to  the  perils  of  blockade-run- 
ning in  the  Civil  War. 

One  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
exercising  hospitality  arises  from  a  false 
notion  that  things  are  necessary;  things 
to  cat,  things  to  look  at — carpets,  furni- 
ture, silver,  glass.  "I  can't  invite  any 
one  until  I  get  a  new  dining  room  rug." 
"Our  parlor  chairs  are  too  shabby  to 
have  any  company."  "I'd  like  to  a.sk 
thcin.  but  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  get 
up  a  big  dinner."  Hospitality  not  only 
does  not  depend  upon  these  things,  but 
it  is  something  far  removed  from  them. 
Indeed,  its  finest  fiavor  is  often  found 
amid  the  plainest  surroundings,  since 
tlicy  who  have  beautiful  homes  may  be 
filled  with  a  pride  of  possession  utterly 
incompatible  with  true  hospitality. 

If  one  desires  to  make  hos])itality 
famous,  it  is  not  necessary  to  plan  elab- 
orate menus  or  conjure  up  novel  dishes. 
When  people  are  away  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd,  where  they  dare  to  be  honest 
and  natural,  the  majority  will  confess  to 
a  fondness  for  plain,  hearty  food.  You 
know  that  dainty  little  Miss  Spirituelle. 
who  looks  as  if  she  fed  on  butterflies' 
wings  and  humming-birds'  tongues.  Most 

p'onien    bring   on    a    nervous    headache 
I'hcn  they  are  to  entertain  her  by  trying 

[to  think  up  some  daintv  to  tempt  her 
manifestly  delioatr  appetite.  W'.ml.I 
^'>n  guess  that  wlion  1  want  to  l)ring  her 

^o  onr  house   T   have  onlv   to   telei»h(iiie 

^hat  we  shall  have  bccfslc.ik  smothered 
in  onions?  And  did  vcmi  know  that  when 

I  Blank   was  a   member  of  a   not   remote 


Cabinet,  he  would  sometimes  say  to  an 
old  friend  who  lived  in  a  little  box  of  a 
house  on  And-so-forth  street:  "Harry,  if 
your  wife  can  have  a  boiled  dinner  to- 
morrow night  I'd  like  to  come  out.  I 
haven't  had  anything  good  to  eat  since 
i  was  at  your  house  last."  If  you  are  a 
woman  longing  to  make  your  home  a 
Ijopular  place  and  not  knowing  quite 
how  to  do  it,  can  you  not,  by  dint  of 
patience  and  intelligent  effort,  learn  to 
make  some  one  thing  so  well  as  to  cre- 
ate a  reputation  for  it  ?  It  does  not  mat- 
ter in  the  least  what  it  is — chicken  pie, 
or  gingerbread,  or  baked  beans,  or 
corned-beef  hash.  Any  woman  can  so 
absolutely  master  one  thing  that  people 
will  say,  "If  you  ever  get  an  invitation 
to  eat  Mrs.  lialtimore's  fried  oysters, 
don't  let  such  a  trifle  as  a  previous  en- 
gagement prevent  you  from  accepting." 
This  phase  of  the  matter  has  been  dwelt 
upon,  not  because  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  form  the  chief  element  of  success- 
ful hospitality,  but  because,  tho  a  woman 
may  put  forth  many  other  objections, 
her  reluctance  to  establish  a  gracious 
open-door  policy  arises  mainly  from 
wrong  notions  and  absurd  standards  as 
to  what  she  will  give  her  guests  to  eat. 
If  some  women  could  get  an  illumination 
on  this  one  point,  you  and  I  would  be 
forthwith  invited  to  some  houses  that 
are  now  cloisters. 

Would  you  learn  another  secret  of  the 
witchery  of  hospitality  ?  It  is  an  open 
fire.  Oh,  that  miserable  dead  fireplace 
of  yours,  choked  with  a  degradation  of 
I)apers  and  rags  to  keep  out  the  dust ! 
Did  not  a  woman  tell  me.  unblushingly, 
the  other  day,  that  in  the  twenty-five 
years  she  had  lived  in  her  house  she  had 
never  had  a  fire  in  her  j)arlor  grate? 
Open  it  up,  I  beg  you  ;  buy  a  cord  of 
wood  or  a  ton  of  cannel  coal,  even  if 
you  have  to  go  without  new  curtains. 
When  your  guests  bask  in  the  glories  of 
the  fire  they  will  have  no  time  to  look  at 
curtain  stuff.  Hut  will  not  a  gas-log  do 
as  well  ?  you  ask.  There  you  show  the 
densest  ignorance.  Can  you  not  see  that 
one  (^f  till'  chief  joys  of  an  open  fire  is 
the  cbann-  to  poke  it?  Oh.  the  rapture  of 
lu;nin^  I  hi-  log  over  and  seeing  the 
swarm  of  lirellies  dance  up  the  chinmev ! 
.Away  with  your  burlesque,  cast-iron 
makeshift!     .At  our  home,  when  we  wish 
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to  prove  to  a  guest  that  he  is  admitted 
into  the  inner  circle  of  the  family  life, 
he  is  told  that  he  may  poke  the  fire 
whenever  he  chooses.  At  first  he  handles 
the  poker  gingerly,  and  gives  awkward 
little  jabs  at  the  fire.  I'oor  soul,  he  does 
not  know  any  better.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  society  of  steam  pipes.  IJut 
soon  the  joy  of  poking  steals  over  him ; 
he  loses  his  self-consciousness — then  be- 
comes easy  and  confident — next  grows 
scientific — and  ends  by  arrogantly  in- 
structing the  Lord  of  the  Hearth: 
"Pshaw,  that  isn't  the  way.  Let  me 
show  you  how  to  ])oke  a  fire."  Take 
my  word  for  it,  people  will  travel  miles 
across  a  city  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
lured  by  the  magic  of  a  blazing  hearth. 

Another  necessity  for  true  hospitality 
is  a  happy  home.  Eamily  skeletons  have 
such  an  unpleasant  habit  of  not  staying 
decently  shut  up  in  their  closets.  They 
w  ill  peer  out  thru  a  crack  in  the  door  or 
will  boldly  sally  forth  and  stalk  thru  the 
rooms.  Guests  are  not  deceived  by  mere 
pretense  of  happiness.  The  most  stupid 
person  can  tell  whether  love  reigns  in 
the  home  or  not.  Husbands  and  wives 
at  variance  with  each  other,  or  coolly 
indifferent,  may  entertain  elaborately 
and  successfully,  but  true  hospitality  is 
only  found  in  a  happy  home. 

Hospitality  is  entirely  disinterested. 
It  keeps  no  ledger,  it  enters  no  daily 
debits  and  credits.  It  does  not  coolly 
compute  its  profits.  Hospitality  does  not 
weigh  its  guests  by  the  world's  faulty 
scales,  but  asserts  its  right  to  enjoy 
friends  for  their  worth,  or  congeniality 
of  taste,  or  learning,  or  wit,  or  even  their 
oddities,  quite  apart  from  any  consid- 
eration of  their  garments,  or  gold,  or 
lineage,  or  luck. 


ikit  they  who  wish  to  taste  the  sweet- 
est bliss  of  hospitality  will  go  a  step  far- 
ther. They  will  ask,  "How  may  this 
home  of  ours,  so  full  of  love,  so  warm 
with  happiness,  become  a  ministry  to 
others  ?  May  it  not  be  a  place  where  sad 
folk  are  surprised  to  discover  themselves 
happy  once  more,  where  lonely  ones  find 
comradeship,  and  where  the  discouraged 
are  stimulated  to  ivcbh  endeavor?" 
Surely  one  would  covet  such  ministry 
for  his  home,  and  would  rejoice  if  any 
one  would  say,  "I  could  not  have  lived 
thru  those  hard  days  if  your  home  had 
not  been  so  freely  ojjen  to  me."  It  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  see  how, 
in  a  hospitable  home,  the  "prophet's 
room  "  principle  might  be  put  to  Ixaii- 
tiful  service.  Think  of  a  convalescent, 
weary  with  the  monotony  of  her  un- 
favorable surroundings,  brought  here 
for  more  rapid  recovery ;  or  of  a  faith- 
ful mother  with  such  exhausting  home 
cares  that  it  is  heaven  to  slip  away  for 
just  twenty-four  hours  to  a  quiet  place 
where  she  can  lie  in  bed  all  morning 
and  luxuriate  in  not  thinking  of  a 
blessed  thing ;  or  of  some  little  clerk 
who  cannot  have  a  vacation,  given  the 
l)leasure  of  a  week's  change  of  room  and 
fare,  with  the  diversion  of  a  new  route 
to  her  work;  or  of  a  country  parson  in- 
vited to  the  city  for  a  fortnight  to  "fresh- 
en up"  by  hearing  the  great  jircachers 
and  studying  new  methods. 

It  would  be  well  if  young  people  who 
are  just  establishing  a  home  would  con- 
sider seriously  what  kind  it  shall  be.  If 
it  be  their  good  fortune  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  longing  to  exercise  hosiiitality 
of  the  highest  type,  let  them  study  the 
homes  that  most  closely  ai)proach  their 
ideal,  if  haply  they  may  catch  the  secret. 

Clevelanp,   Ohio. 


Panama,  Central  America  and   Mexico 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT 

[This  is  the  fifth  of  our  series  of  six  articles  on  Latin  America  by  the  distinguislied 
and  energetic  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics.  The  first  was  de- 
voted to  Brazil,  the  second  to  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  the  third  to  Chile,  Bolivia 
and  Peru  and  the  fourth  to  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Next  month's  article  will 
deal  with  the  West  Indies.  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  bring  us  into  closer  sympathy 
and  association    with   these    republics. — Editor.  J 


IN  studying  Latin  America,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  material  progress  can  be 
found  in  that  portion  of  it  north  of 
the  Isthmus,  at  our  very  doors,  compre- 
hended within  the  republics  of  Panama, 
Central  America  and  Mexico. 

Only  ten  years  a^o  Panama  was  a 
state  of  tiie  republic  of  Colombia.  It 
had  lived  thru  the  excitement  of  the 
gold  fever  of  '49,  it  had  seen  the  French 
Canal  Company  come  and  go,  and  had 
feared  that  the  promises  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century  were  to  end  in  noth- 
ing. 

Central  America,  composed  of  the 
five  republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua. 
Honduras,  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  liad 
to  some  extent  felt  the  awakening  of  the 
modern  industrial  life;  Costa  Rica  had 
already  built  and  opened  to  traffic  the 
railroad  connecting  its  principal  Carib- 
bean port,  Limon,  witii  the  capital,  San 
Jose,  and  had  projected  the  line  west- 
ward from  that  capital  to  the  Pacific. 
The  enormous  exf)ansion  of  the  fruit 
industry  had  not  been  considered,  and 
coffee  for  export,  with  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  for  local  markets,  were 
the  marks  of  the  industry  and  thrift  of 
the  ]ieoplc  there.  Nicaragua  had  aban- 
doned her  hopes  of  providing  the  inter- 
occanic  highway,  and  altho  her  splendid 
resources  were  becoming  known,  she 
had  not  recovered  sufficient  initiative  to 
plunge  with  energy  into  the  new  cen- 
tury. Honduras,  with  abundant  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth,  was  also  dor- 
mant. .Salvador,  sef)arated  from  the 
waves  of  foreign  activitv  by  its  isolated 
position  altogether  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  content  to  develoi)  in  the  maimer 
characteristic  of  cotmtries  oflf  the  beaten 
paths  of  travel.  Guatemala  was  begin- 
ning to  be  active:  a  railway  bad  been 
for  some  years  in  successful  operation 
between  the  capital  and  the  west  coast. 


but  toward  the  east  the  same  primitive 
paths  of  the  natives  offered  the  only 
outlet  to  larger  markets  and  a  brisker 
communication  with  the  United  States. 
In  Mexico  only  had  the  step  into  the 
livelier  companionship  of  the  modern 
world  been  fully  taken. 

But  befote  showing  in  detail  the  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  here,  it  will  be 
wise  to  examine  these  countries  in  re- 
gard to  their  geography  and  physical  de- 
tails. Here  are  seven  republics :  Pana- 
ma, the  youngest ;  Salvador,  the  small- 
est;  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua.  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  the  largest 
among  the  great  division  of  Latin 
America  in  the  northern  continent. 
They  have  much  in  common,  but  they 
also  have  difTerences  which  give  to  each 
its  own  individuality. 

Panama  is  by  no  means  so  small  as  is 
supi)osed,  nor  is  the  Canal  by  any  means 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  possibilities  of 
that  country.  In  area  the  republic  meas- 
ures 33.800  square  miles,  about  the  same 
size  as  the  State  of  Maine.  It  possesses 
a  surprising  diversity  of  climate  and 
landscape,  with  a  fertility  of  soil  and 
variety  of  jiroduct.  At  the  center,  where 
the  passage  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  to  be 
built,  the  land  is  only  hilly,  but  toward 
the  east  there  are  mountain  ridge>^  and 
I)lateaus  suggestive  of  the  towering 
Andes  further  south,  while  toward  the 
west  the  spurs  of  the  Central  American 
Cordilleras  form  a  natural  dividing  line 
between  the  Pacific  and  .Xtlantic  drain- 
age slopes.  Among  the  peaks  of  Darien 
are  mines  of  the  precious  metals  which 
have  been  worked  for  centuries ;  but  the 
natural  forest  and  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country  are  tlie  real  riches  of  the 
republic.  Omitting  from  consideration 
the  Canal  Zone,  which  is  at  present  arti 
ficially  congested,  the  country  is  sj^arscly 
inhabited,    and    much    of   the    land    has 
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never  been  touched  or  even  explored. 
Jhc  old  settlements  around  Portobello 
still  retain  the  tradition  of  their  once  re- 
nowned activity ;  the  mysterious  race  of 
the  San  Bias  Indians  promises  to  main- 
tain its  isolated  independence  for  years 
to  come;  the  region  around  David  is  a 
cherished  center  of  Panamanian  nation- 
ality, but  the  remainder  of  the  rci^ublic 
is  virgin  soil,  open  to  and  welcoming 
colonization  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  land  laws  of 


at  the  same  time.  The  more  thickly 
settled  and  cultivated  regions  of  the  re- 
public are  in  the  elevated  portions,  and 
since  the  earliest  days  this  favored  coun- 
try has  been  occupied  by  thrifty,  indus- 
trious and  productive  people,  worthy  of 
high  regard  and  consideration.  It  is  a 
warrantable  boast  of  Costa  Rica  that 
they  have  more  schoolhouses  than  sol- 
diers. CoflFee  has  been  the  natural  staple 
of  the  soil,  but  of  late  years  fruits,  espe- 
cially  bananas,   have   proven   a   remark- 


DE    1R.\ZU    VOLCANO,   COSTA    KICA. 
Tliis  volcano  appears  to  be   extinct.      It  has  an  altitude  of   10,600   feet   and  from    its  summit   alone  of   all   tliru- 
out    the    Americas,    can    both    the    .\tlaiitic    and    Pacific    Oceans    be    seen.      At    the    foot    of    Irazu    is    the 
important   city   of   Carlliozo,   the  late   capital   of   the   Republic,    and   now    tlie    seat    of    the    newly    cstahli^ir<1 
Central   .\merican   Court  of  Justice, 


Panama  are  modern,  impartially  devised 
and  well  administered. 

West  from  Panama  lies  Costa  Rica. 
Its  area  is  23,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
West  \'irginia.  Here  the  mountains  rise 
higher  above  the  sea,  and  the  climate 
is  therefore  tempered  by  altitude  into  a 
perpetual  spring,  Costa  Rica  has  one 
uiii(iue  distinction  in  all  Central  ;\mer- 
ica ;  from  the  apc.x  of  Irazu  it  is  possi- 
ble, on. a  clear  dav,  to  see  both  oceans 


able  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  to  the 
republic. 

Nicaragua  is  north  of  Costa  Rica.  Its 
t)ne  natural  advantage,  the  relatively 
easy  higiiway,  by  way  of  the  river  and 
interior  lake,  from  .Atlantic  to  Pacific, 
has  perhaps  been  an  actiial  obstacle  to 
immediate  progress,  because  the  hope 
based  upon  its  development  was  great, 
and  the  disappointment  in  the  decision 
in  favor  of  Panama  was  correspondingly 
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keen.     Nevertheless,  Nicaragua  has  not 
stood  still.     The  area  of  the.  republic  is 
4y,2oo   square    miles,   the   size   of    New 
York,  but  the  population  is  only  ten  to 
the  square  mile,  showing  how  nmch  land 
is  in  need  of  labor  of  some  kind  to  show 
what   its   productive   capacity    really   is. 
in  this  republic  the  mountains  begin  to 
approach  closer  to  the  western  side  of 
the   continent,   leaving   on    the   Atlantic 
side  a  wider  stretch  of  land,  with  a  more 
gradual  ascent  to  the  higher  and  there- 
fore more  thickly  populated  areas.     In 
consequence,  progress  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  region  of  the  great  Nica- 
raguan  Lake,  the  approach  to  which  has 
been  difficult  and  tedious  from  the  ports 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  easy  and  more 
pleasantly  accomplished  from  the  better 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  result 
has    been    to    retard    the    natural    inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  regions  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  restrict  their 
communication    principally    by    way    of 
the  Pacific  either  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  or  by  the  extraordinarily  long 
voyage    around    the    Horn    to    Europe. 
The  civilization  of   Nicaragua   is  to  be 
found,  therefore,  within  relatively  a  few 
miles  of  the  Pacific,  where  are  the  larger 
cities — Leon,  Managua  and  Granada. 

Honduras,  the  next  republic  north  of 
Nicaragua,  extends  also  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Its  area  is  46,250  square  miles, 
about  that  of  Mississippi.  The  same 
rule  applies  here  that  between  the  east- 
ern coast  and  the  higher  mountain  levels 
is  an  immense  region  of  forest  and  pla- 
teau, hitherto  almost  untraveled,  and 
that  only  on  the  western  slope,  toward 
the  Pacific,  has  civilization  made  de- 
cided progress.  The  rich  gold  deposits 
of  the  country,  the  vast  forests  of  ma- 
hogany and  other  precious  woods,  the 
well  watered  tracts  suitable  for  rubber 
and  cacao,  are  open  for  exploitation,  and 
the  markets  of  the  world  will  soon  be 
demanding  the  products  of  such  fertile 
regions  as  these. 

Salvador,  lying  altogether  between 
the  mountains  and  the  ocean,  is  the  only 
Central  American  republic  with  none  of 
its  territi-iry  touching  the  .Atlantic.  Its 
area,  the  smallest  of  Latin  America,  is 
7.225  square  miles,  about  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  yet  as  a  political  entity 
it  is  the  most  thickly  populated  of  all  the 


western  hemisphere,  having  a  density  of 
139  to  the  square  mile.  I  he  people  are 
energetic  and  ambiliinis,  and  their  con- 
suming power  is  connnendably  great. 

(juatemala  is  north  of  Salvador,  and 
borders  on  Mexico.     Its  area  is  48,290 
square  miles,  comparable  to  Louisiana. 
Like  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  it  has  a 
long  eastern  slope   from  the  mountains 
toward  the  Caribbean,  but  there  is  this 
advantage,  that   the   indentation   of  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras  makes  the  overland 
distance    to    the    more    thickly    settled 
region   of   the    republic   noticeably   less, 
and    therefore    it   has    been   possible   to 
overcome  more  quickly  the  obstacles  of 
Nature,  and  thus  to  establish  rapid  and 
regular  communication  between  the  tem- 
l)erate    regions    and    the    ports    of    the 
United  States  and  Europe.     In  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portions  of  Guatemala 
are  the  wonderful  ruins  left  by  the  pre- 
Colombian  Indians,  and  their  influences 
are   today   evident   in   certain  phases   of 
the    present    civilization.      The    modern 
development  of  industrial  life  has  been 
more   substantial   near  the   Pacific,   and 
here  are  the  large  cities,  like  Guatemala 
City,  Quetzltenango  and  Coban.     In  this 
locality,  so  favored  by  Nature  with  a  de- 
licious climate  and   fertile   soil,  are  the 
famous    cofTee    plantations    which    have 
brought  so  much  wealth  to  the  country. 
But  the  natural  riches  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  neighborluxxl.  and  the 
progressive    reclamation    of    the    entire 
eastern  section  of  the  country  is  a  mar- 
velous  record  of   man's   energy   to   one 
who    understands    and    ai)prcciates    the 
events  of  the  last  few  years. 

Mexico,  north  of  Guatemala,  is  our 
direct  neighbor  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
Its  area  is  767,060  square  miles,  making 
the  country  as  large  as  all  the  region  in 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
less  New  England.  It  is  third  in  size  of 
the  republics  of  Latin  America.  Little 
need  be  said  here  of  the  magnificent 
progress  made  by  Mexico  even  within 
the  last  decade.  Every  year  more  .Amer- 
icans travel  thither,  and  therefore  an  en- 
couraging appreciation  of  the  republic's 
beauty  and  activity  is  rapidly  becoming 
better  recognized.  It  may  be  explained, 
however,  that  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  a  lofty  plateau  between  the  peaks  of 
the  mountain  chain  continuous  with  the 
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Rocky  iMountains  in  the  United  States. 
Un  this  table  land  civilization  and  in- 
dustry have  made  most  noticeable  ad- 
vances; Nature  has  been  bountiful  with 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  other  minerals, 
but  climate  and  soil  have  combined  to 
make  Mexico  one  of  the  great  producers 
of  staples,  like  coffee,  corn,  beans,  cot- 
ton and  cattle.  In  this  region  almost  all 
of  the  crops  of  the  temperate  zone  are 
grown,  while  near  the  coast  can  be 
found  the  more  essential  products  of  the 
tropics,  like  the  sisal  fiber,  fruits,  rub- 
ber, cacao  and  mahogany.  The  splendid 
cities  of  Mexico  date  from  Spanish 
times,  but  they  all  have  been  modernized 
and  many  ccjually  fine  ones  have  been 
added  within  the  last  few  years,  since 
the  republic  decided  to  extend  its  for- 
eign commerce,  and  to  exchange  what  it 
produced  for  what  its  people  as  con- 
sumers needed  at  home  to  equip  them 
for  the  industrial  life  of  the  century. 

Tn  fact,  the  explanation  of  the  unmis- 
takable advance  taking  place  in  all  the 
republics  north  of  the  Isthmus  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  is  their  deter- 


mination to  develop  their  own  natural 
resources  and  to  sell  them  abroad  for 
those  material  blessings  which  would 
aid  their  people  in  their  desire  for  physi- 
cal, moral  and  educational  improvement. 
How  well  this  is  being  accomplished  can 
be  seen  by  contiiniing  the  comparison 
begun  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this 
article. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  imix^ssible  to  reach 
any  of  the  Gulf  or  Caribbean  ports  by 
regular,  first-class  steamers  from  ports 
in  the  United  States.  The  Panama  Rail- 
r(.)ad  had  a  good  service  from  New 
York,  and  freight  vessels  touched  at 
Vera  Cruz  from  New  Orleans  and  New 
\'ork.  but  travel  in  this  way  was  neither 
comfortable  nor  expeditious.  On  the 
Pacific  side  conditions  were  somewhat 
In'ttor.  for  the  route  of  travel  established 
during  the  excitement  of  the  gold  days 
of  California  is  still  maintained  regu- 
larly. Today  conditions  are  remarkably 
different;  from  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans and  other  United  States  ports  it  is 
now  possible  to  take  comfortable,  first- 
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class  passenger  steamers,  with  arrivals 
and  departures  adjusted  to  systematic 
schedules,  for  practically  all  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  Panama,  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  while  over  these  steamshi])  lines 
l)assenger  travel  and  freight  traffic  is  as 
great  in  one  week  as  they  were  in  one 
month  when  only  tramp  vessels  were 
available.  The  distance  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Port  Limon,  in  Costa  Rica,  is 
only  1,287  'ii'les,  once  a  tedious  seven 
days'  travel,  while  now  the  same  trip  is 
made  in  five  days.  To  Puerto  Barrios  it 
is  only  950  miles,  a  trip  of  hut  four  days. 
To  Vera  Cruz,  790  miles,  only  three  or 
four  days.  All  these  countries  are  thus 
brought  remarkably  nearer  by  the  sea 
voyage,  but  other  means  of  travel  and 
transportation  have  contributed  to  make 
more  accessible  and  therefore  more 
neighborly  these  republics  in  the  North 
American  Continent.  Railroad  con- 
struction has  made  wonderful  advances 
within  these  past  ten  years.    Mexico  has 


built  and  completed  a  splendid  transcon- 
tinental line  from  Puerto  Mexico,  on  the 
(iulf,  to  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific,  a 
distance  of  only  190  miles,  thereby 
shortening  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
distance  between  New  York  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  or  Australasia.  In 
addition  to  numerous  other  lines  in  the 
interior,  the  republic  has  completed  also 
another  transcontinental  connection  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  Manzanillo,  thru 
the  ancient  city  of  Colima.  Ciuatemala, 
meanwhile,  has  accomplished  the  fine 
engineering  feat  of  uniting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  by  the  railway  from  the 
capital,  Guatemala  City,  to  Puerto  Bar- 
rios. In  both  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
concessions  have  recently  been  granted 
for  railways  from  the  eastern  coast  to 
the  capitals.  Costa  Rica  has  practically 
completed  its  own  intcroceanic  railway, 
which  will  thus  afford  another  easy  pas- 
sage between  the  two  oceans.  Thus 
there  are.  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  be- 
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sides  the  long-established  Panama  Rail- 
road, four  lines  of  rails  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  all  completed  with- 
in the  first  ten  years  of  this  century. 
They  oflFer  highways  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  make  the  journey 
noticeably  shorter  to  many  sections  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico.  During 
the  same  time,  the  regular  steamship 
service  has  increased  to  ten  lines  to  and 
from  ports  in  the  United  States,  and 
well-known  European  companies  have 
arranged  for  closer  communication  with 


bors  are,  as  it  were,  today  only  a  step 
across  the  border.  The  telegraph  has 
been  noticeably  well  extended,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  spot  with  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  these  seven  republics  which  can- 
not be  reached  by  speedy,  accurate  and 
dependable  telegraph  messages.  Even 
the  wireless  has  been  called  into  service, 
and  at  least  six  commercial,  with  several 
Government  stations  are  now  regularly 
established  between  Panama  and  Yuca- 
tan ;  these  connect  with  stations  in  Ja- 
maica and  at  Cape  San  Antonio,  at  the 
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the  active  trade  centers  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  the 
Pacific,  closer  connection  is  increasing 
with  the  Orient,  and  tven  as  this  is  writ- 
ton  comes  an  announcement  of  a  new 
steamer  service  just  inaui^urated  along 
the  entire  west  coast,  from  Seattle  to 
Panama.  The  Pan-American  Railway, 
too.  once  the  dream  of  the  past,  is  so 
nearly  an  accomplishment  that  today  the 
traveler  can  go  on  dry  land  almost  to  the 
capital  of  Guatemala,  and  practical  plan-; 
are  on  foot  to  pierce  .'^alv.idor  to  Costa 
Rica.  Other  tics  have  been  proportion- 
ately strengthened,  so  that  these  neigh- 


extreme  western  point  of  Cuba,  so  that 
messages  can  thus  be  sent  from  the 
Isthmus  to  every  republic  in  the  conti- 
nent. 

There  remain  to  mention  only  the 
cities,  many  of  which  will  appear  aston- 
ishingly fresh  and  modern  to  those  who 
for  the  first  time  visit  them.  San  Jf^se. 
in  Costa  Rica:  Tegucigalpa,  in  Hondu- 
ras: Leon  and  Managua,  in  Nicaragua: 
San  Salvador,  in  .Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala City,  in  Gn.itcmala.  are  all  attrac- 
tive, progressive  and  ambitiou>i:  they 
have  electric  lights,  good  car  service, 
fine  public  buildings,  many  elegant  pri- 
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vatc  residences,  and  a  society  in  which 
;iiiy  one  ouglit  to  find  congenial  sur- 
roundings. In  all,  the  educational  facil- 
ities are  improving  constantly,  while 
each  Government  maintains  in  its  capital 
nislitutions  of  higher  learning,  where 
excellent  training  in  the  professions  is 
offered.  Mexico  is  omitted  from  this 
list,  because  its  cities  are  well  known  in 
I  he  United  States,  and  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  them  would  consume  too  much 
space. 

The  climate  thruout  the  greater  ex- 
tent of  these  republics  is,  contrary  to  the 
usual  tradition,  healthful  and  even  in- 
vigorating. Along  the  coast,  to  be  sure, 
from  Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz,  thru  the 
Mosquito  Territory  to  Limon  and  be- 
yond, it  is  hot,  moist  and  unvarying,  but 
even  here  the  terrors  of  the  tropics  are 
dissolved  by  the  magical  triumphs  of 
twentieth  century  science.  By  taking 
proper  precautions  against  infection,  life 
is  relatively  as  safe  as  it  is  in  the  rigors 
of  a  Northern  winter,  and  the  easy  ac- 
cess above  referred  to  robs  the  tropics 
of  all  its  early  terrors.  On  the  moun- 
tains or  the  plateaus,  on  the  other  hand, 
prt)tection  is  needed  quite  as  much 
ai^ainsl  the  cold  as  against  the  heat,  for 
llic  altitude  of  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated areas  is  seldom  less  than  2,500 
feet,  and  this  implies  a  climate  about 
C(|ual  to  that  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  en- 
couraging growth  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce during  the  last  decade,  for  which 
exact  figures  are  available.  Central 
America  has  increased  its  total  com- 
uKice  from  $42,000,000  in  1897  to 
$58,000,000  in  1907,  and  that  of  Mexico 
lias  gone  forward  in  even  a  greater  de- 
gree. This  commerce  with  the  United 
States  is  still  more  encouraging,  the  pro- 
portion of  increase  being  relatively 
greater.  To  this  end  the  better  facilities 
of  intercourse  mentioned  contribute  no- 
ticeably, but  whether  they  be  cause  or 
efTect  need  not  excite  discussion,  be- 
cause in  every  sense  they  point  imdeni- 
ably  to  the  larger  opportunity  the  United 
States  now  enjoys  in  this  portion  of 
Latin  America. 

(^P|i(Mtunity  does  not  mean  reckless 
abandonment  of  position  or  occupation 
at  home  for  the  sake  of  indefinite  for- 


tune hunting  abroad.  Those  who  seek 
work  alone,  or  who  have  not  the  means 
f(jr  careful  and  deliberate  study  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  abroad,  must  not  im- 
agine that  Mexico,  or  Central  America, 
or  Panama  are  calling  them  to  al'lluence 
without  the  possibility  of  misadventure. 
These  republics  have  no  need  of  fortune 
hunters.  They  do  need,  however,  both 
labor  and  capital  to  help  them  exploit 
their  wonderful  natural  resources.  Labor 
can  be  supplied  to  some  extent  by  the 
native  class  already  actively  employed, 
and  for  many  generations  past,  on  the 
soil.  That  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
is  but  repeating  the  lessons  learned  by 
the  United  States  in  building  the  Canal, 
but  only  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
workers  of  some  kin  to  them,  or  by  so 
nourishing  them  in  body  and  mind  that 
they  become  sturdier  and  more  able  to 
assume  the  greater  demands  of  modern 
industrial  life,  can  the  necessary  toil  be 
accomplished.  Let  it  be  taken  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  Anglo  - 
Saxon  cannot  enter  the  ranks  as  a  day 
or  field  laborer  in  competition  with  the 
native. 

It  is  diflferent,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  there  comes  up  for  consideration 
the  opportunity  for  those  above  the 
laboring  class.  Yet  this,  too,  must  be 
applied  only  to  those  who  have  a  firm 
desire  to  settle,  to  make  a  home,  and  to 
incorporate  themselves  with  the  people, 
the  same  as  Germans  become  part  of  the 
civilization  to  which  they  migrate.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  change  one's  nation- 
ality, but  to  adapt  one's  self  to  a  new 
home,  is  the  keynote  to  success.  The 
first  (piestion  to  l)e  asked  will  be  al)Out 
the  land.  There  is  plenty  of  good  land, 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
available  for  the  most  j^rofitable  farm- 
ing, in  a  beautiful  country,  with  a  cli- 
mate that  should  have  no  terrors  for  the 
healthy  and  even  some  solaces  for  the 
weak.  This  land  is  nowadays  within 
comparatively  easy  reach  of  every  coun- 
try under  the  sun.  and.  what  is  equally 
of  moment,  the  produce  from  it  can  be 
sent  with  no  cxtra\agant  cost  to  the 
consuming  markets  of  llie  world.  Rut 
just  as  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the 
purchase  of  land  in  the  United  States 
without  carefully  insjiccting  it  and  all 
the    conditions    surrounding  it.    so    the 
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intending  settler  in  Mexico,  Central 
America  or  i'anama  must  use  the  same 
judgment  in  buying  land  there. 

In  the  positions  which  can  be  filled 
only  by  skilled  and  trained  individuals 
the  same  proposition  will  apply.  Rail- 
way operators,  mechanics,  clerks,  ste- 
nographers, teachers  in  specialties  and 
professional  graduates  are  wanted  and 
welcomed,  but  only  those  who  are  in- 
vited to  come,  or  who  have  secured  em- 
ployment imder  proper  conditions  be- 
forehand, or  who  have  made  a  trip  of 


i'inally,  in  a  more  material  and  yet  a 
very  commendable  sense,  opportunity  is 
ofTcrcd  to  the  merchant  who  will  send 
his  advance  agents  into  Mexico  and 
Central  America  to  extend  his  trade. 
United  States  business  men  do  not  real- 
ize what  si)lendid  markets  these  newer 
consuming  peoples  afford ;  they  must  be 
investigated  carefully,  but  the  reward  is 
sure  if  the  same  energy  is  applied  there 
as  characterizes  their  invasion  of  the 
growing  markets  of  the  West  and 
South.     The  same  is  true  of  the  larger 
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personal  investigation,  arc  capable  of  a 
successful  career.  Work  is  as  arduous 
in  Latin  America  as  elsewhere.  In  the 
line  of  intellectual  study  and  investiga- 
tion opportunity  is  unlimited.  Ethnic 
and  iijiilologic  problems  arc  awaiting 
solution ;  questions  of  race,  climate, 
soils,  food  supply,  of  social  retpiire- 
mcnts,  the  fauna  and  llora  of  tro]>ic  and 
sub-tropic  regions,  and  the  innumerable 
problems  of  scientific  and  ititellectual 
life  can  be  studied  with  most  abundant 
material,    right   here  in   Latin   America. 


activities  in  which  the  capitalist  and 
financier  are  interested.  There  are  rail- 
roads to  be  built,  construction  work  of 
all  kinds  to  be  done,  modern  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds  to  be  introduced. 
The  potentialities  for  the  investment  of 
capital  are  almost  unlimited.  Young 
men  nf  wealth,  ambition  and  energy 
should  think  of  these  things,  rid  them- 
selves of  the  idea  of  remoteness,  and  de- 
termine to  be  active  participants  in  the 
groat  progress  so  characteristic  of  the 
modern  world. 

Washington,  11.  C. 


Church   Federation   for   Industrial 
Neighborhoods 

BY  ALBERT   J.   KENNEDY 

[Our  readers  will  remember  a  former  article  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  published  in  our  issue 
of  April  9,  1908,  entitled  "Religious  Overlapping."  The  author  is  a  resident  of  South  End 
House,    Boston's    leading    settlement. — Editok.  I 


THERE  are  no  districts  wherein  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  of  denomi- 
national overlapping  show  with 
more  startling  distinctness  than  in  the 
industrial  neighborhoods*  of  our  great 
cities.  The  two  neighborhood  situations 
described  below  are  typical  and  could  be 
multiplied  many  times  over. 

The  first  quarter  was  at  one  time  a 
well-to-do  residential  portion  of  the  city. 
The  movement  of  industry  swept  away 
its  householders,  and  their  dwellings 
were  converted  into  tenements.  Altho 
the  population  is  now  largely  Catholic, 
the  half  dozen  Protestant  churches  con- 
tinue to  hold  services.  No  one  of  them 
is  ever  more  than  a  quarter  utilized ;  all 
are  largely  supported  from  without  the 
district ;  each  refuses  any  co-operation 
with  the  others.  The  buildings  have 
taken  on  the  run  down  and  discouraged 
aspect  of  the  neighborhood,  and  in  sev- 
eral instances  the  interior  roof  and  walls 
have  become  water  stained  and  musty. 
The  services  lack  color,  inspiration,  joy- 
ousness.  The  clergy  are  receiving  sala- 
ries too  low  for  efficiency ;  and  while 
evangelically  enthusiastic,  lack  that  train- 
ing in  general  social  endeavor  which 
would  make  their  services  valuable  in 
forcing  up  the  social  and  civic  life  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  second  neighborhood  is  a  great 
tenement  di.strict  thrown  together  by 
speculative  builders  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  There  are  enough  Protest- 
ants within  a  half  mile  ra<lius  to  form  a 
strong  church.  Rut  they  are  of  differ- 
ing denominations,  and  the  neighborhood 
goes  unserved  except  for  the  Salvation 
Army. 

*Uy  Industrial  NeiRhborhoods  are  meant  those  por- 
tions of  the  city  inhabited  by  families  of  laborers, 
mechanics  and  low  grade  clerks,  wliose  average  in- 
come is  between  $9  and  $15  a  week.  Persons  within 
that  wage  scale  make  up  the  major  portion  of  the 
niiidcrn    city. 


Three  things  are  necessary  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  over  such  condi- 
tions, viz.:  An  awakening  to  the  reality 
of  the  Church's  spiritual  mission ;  a 
broadening  of  the  ecclesiastical  concept 
of  brotherhood;  some  form  of  Church 
unity,  based  on  the  only  vital  principle  of 
unity:  the  need  of  tiie  distiict  to  be 
served. 

The  social  mission  of  the  Church  is  to 
interpret  men  to  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals, neighbors,  citizens  and  worshij)- 
pers,  which  mission  demands  that  it 
enter  into  the  entire  si)iritual  problem  of 
those  it  would  serve.  This  service  is 
e.specially  needed  whenever  new  knowl- 
edge makes  necessary  new  interpreta- 
tions of  life  and  duty,  or  unusual  condi- 
tions impose  extraordinary  difficulties  to 
righteous  living.  When  the  Church 
demonstrates  a  hitherto  neglected  factor 
in  disease,  it  ought  to  provide  for  the 
extensive  dissemination  of  such  knowl- 
edge. If  it  finds  itself  better  able  to 
co])e  with  the  spiritual  difficulties  of  a 
social  disease  like  tuberculosis  thru  a 
social  method,  it  does  well  to  form  a 
class  for  that  purpose.  When  a  church 
would  serve  a  constituency  living  under 
unusual  or  abnormal  conditions,  it  must 
adapt  its  ministry  to  their  needs.  In  do- 
ing this  it  may  have  to  reassume  tyjies 
of  spiritual  activity  which  the  great  body 
of  the  Church  has  long  since  passed  over 
to  secular  agencies;  or,  if  necessary, 
originate  altogether  new  forms  of  pri- 
mary spiritual  expression. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  claim  of  the 
industrial  neighborhood  comes  before 
the  Church.  .Such  a  district  furnishes 
spiritual  backgrounds  which  the  Church 
cannot  neglect.  It  must  be  interested  in 
the  economic  conditions  of  men  to  the 
point  of  offering  them  an  opportunity  to 
find  their  souls.     Men  who  need  the  pri- 
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mary  necessities  of  life  are  bound  to  fail 
in  iliat  growth  of  mind  and  emotion 
uliicli  is  the  foundation  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience, and  such  failure  imperils  the 
possession  of  truth,  goodness  and  God; 
vvhicii  is  salvation. 

There  is  a  spiritual  factor  in  questions 
of  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  pay;  of 
housing  and  sanitary  conditions  ;  of  back- 
yards and  play  spaces.  Directly  spiritual 
both  in  cause  and  result  are  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
character  of  the  street  scenes,  the  agen- 
cies of  amusement,  the  placing  of  saloons 
and  brothels,  types  of  secular  and  reli- 
gious education,  the  possibilities  of 
friendship.  These  attributes  of  neigh- 
borhood life  daily  make  or  mar  souls. 

Therefore  the  Church  must  be  ready 
to  assist  the  development  of  normal  spir- 
itual life  by  fostering  the  appreciation  of 
work  and  government  and  beauty,  and 
by  enlarging  the  range  and  intensity  of 
the  best  personal  relationships.*  The 
settlement  has  demonstrated  the  connec- 
tion between  sociability  and  religion,  in- 
telligence and  religion,  opportunity  and 
religion,  and  shown  that  the  Golden  Rule 
is  better  able  to  be  lived  up  to  by  an  en- 
lightened than  an  unenlightened  com- 
munity. 'i"he  Church  should  provide, 
when  conditions  demand  it,  those  pre- 
requisites of  spirituality  wherein  men  be- 
come living  souls.  It  must  vitalize  its 
neighborhood  by  dealing  in  ideas  pro- 
mulgating truths,  establishing  sympa- 
thies, helping  the  discouraged,  convinc- 
ing each  man  practically  of  his  true  spir- 
ituality and  oneness  with  the  best. 

Such  a  scheme  of  things  in  reality  in- 
volves an  entire  readjustment  of  view. 
Said  a  Catholic  priest :  "The  tendency 
today  is  away  from  religion.  People  arc 
careless  of  the  future — they  no  longer 
hold  their  thoughts  on  the  life  to  come. 
The  efTort  is  to  make  this  life  so  pleasant 
no  one  will  wish  to  leave  it."  which  is 
just  exactly  what  ought  to  happi-n.  b'or 
some  htmdred  years  tlic  Church  has  tried 
to  make  the  world  better  by  concentrat- 
ing man's  thoughts  on  the  future.  So 
far  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  the  result 

*A  child  lakinK  part  in  a  srtllrment  play  could  not 
be  jirrvailcfl  iipnn  lo  sit  with  n  youtiR  man  whom  the 
aclidii  rpprrscntcH  as  )irr  father.  The  rarent  w.ts 
a  hnital  man  ami  tlir  child's  conrrplion  of  fatlirrs 
was  persons  from  whom  onr  rscaj  crl  as  nnich  as  pos 
sihir.  Thnc  wmdil  he  small  chance  of  teaching  that 
child   ahoiit    the    f.-ilhcrhoml    of   God. 


is  the  most  colossal  failure  in  the  history 
ot  mankind.  The  Church  turned  aside 
lioni  her  task  of  improving  men  and 
things  to  wasie  her  energy  on  doctrinal 
pn;paganda.  Hoping  that  the  accept- 
ance of  a  shade  of  belief  would  change 
the  face  of  society,  11  limited  even  its 
philanthropy  to  the  perpetuation  of  par- 
ticular dogma.  It  is  now  time  that  it 
consider  the  total  problem  of  souls  in 
its  care,  and  give  them  spiritual  food  that 
shall  nourish  and  develop  real  liffe. 

But  there  is  a  further  duty  than  that 
of  looking  after  an  immediate  constitu- 
ency. The  Church  is  still  narrow  in 
what  it  regards  as  spiritual  advance.  A 
graduate  of  the  American  College  in 
Turkey  gives  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
for  the  Young  Turkish  movement  to  that 
institution.  While  it  ha^  failed  as  an 
mstrument  of  propaganda,  it  has  edu- 
cated Mohammedan  young  men  in  West- 
ern Christian  ideals,  and  the  East  is  so 
far  ati'ected.  That  is  Christianity  mak- 
ing good.  There  is  need  of  such  mission 
work  here  in  America.  The  Church  is 
old  enough  to  be  sure  of  itself;  it  ought 
to  be  generous  enough  to  be  careless  of 
labels.  If  its  dogma  means  not  only 
dogma,  but  a  way  of  life,  it  should  be 
willing  to  secure  that  end  in  any  honor- 
able way.  If  it  is  a  rock  of  oflense  (as 
it  always  is)  to  Jewish  and  Catholic  com- 
munities, why  insist  upon  tagging  a  spir- 
itual work  with  titles  that  offend?  If 
our  brother  is  not  of  our  household  of 
faith,  we  can  regard  his  preferences  and 
be  generous  enough  to  bring  forth  of 
our  spiritual  treasures  such  as  will  lay 
the  basis  for  his  ade(|uate  spiritual 
growth.  In  time  he  will  respond  and 
there  will  blossom  on  the  root  of  his  faith 
the  Christian  virtues  that  the  Church  has. 
.•\nd  in  that  Christianity  has  come  into 
its  own  and  conquers.  The  agency  for 
the  Church's  work  in  the  foreign  indus- 
trial (|uarters  is  the  settlenunt.  which  is 
an  instrument  of  her  own  devising  and 
which  she  fail.*?  to  use.  to  her  own  dis- 
credit and  despite. 

r.eynnd  the  e\ten>ifMi  of  the  coiitiiit  of 
the  term  si)irituality.  and  its  broadening 
to  cover  the  relations  of  Christians  to 
men  of  all  nations  and  creeds,  the  indus- 
trial neighborhood  needs  ab<n-c  evcry- 
tliing  else  some  form  of  clnirch  respon- 
sibililv.    So  far.  most  schemes  of  church 
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federation  have  considered  country  con- 
ditions, but  the  principle  of  responsibility 
for  limited  neighborhoods  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  city.  The 
neighborlujod  is  the  i)rime,  self-sufficient 
social  unit.  It  is  the  universe  of  the  chil- 
dren; within  it  they  live  and  grow  and 
have  their  being.  Home,  school,  play, 
companionship  and  adventure  exist  with- 
in its  narrow  borders.  Women  naturally 
tend  to  live  within  bounds.  They  do  a 
large  share  of  their  shopping  in  its  small 
stores,  and  find  their  friends  largely  up 
and  down  its  streets.  Neighbors  come 
to  know  each  others'  comings  and  go- 
ings, wants  and  troubles,  difficulties  and 
faiths.  Here  in  this  prime  social  unit  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  Church.  A  clergy- 
man, if  he  is  a  man,  can  enter  into  and 
comprehend  its  life.  lie  can  in  time 
know  its  streets,  its  housing,  its  sanitary 
needs,  its  people,  races,  tendencies,  hab- 
its, lie  can  know  its  schools  and  teach- 
ers, its  opportimities  for  social  relation- 
ships, for  amusements,  for  vocation.  He 
can  understand  the  work  of  the  men, 
their  politics,  their  thinking  and  their 
ideals.  He  can  sum  the  life  of  that  dis- 
trict ;  he  can  impart  fresh  impulse  into  it, 
and  stimulate  its  native  resources. 

But  in  order  to  sectirc  this  kind  of 
service  the  man  must  he  responsible  for 
the  neighborhood.  He  must  haAC  a 
recognized  right  and  place  within  its 
borders  in  order  that  he  be  keenly  alive 
to  its  spiritual  welfare.  He  must  get  its 
pulse  and  become  responsive  to  its  ever- 
varying  moods.  lis  people,  old  and 
young,  nmst  become  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  And  he  will  lay  at 
their  service  all  his  knowledge  of  hmnan 
life,  together  with  the  rcsotirces  of  the 
Church  and  the  community  behind  him. 
The  new  knowledge  which  others  obtain 
from  specialists  be  will  distribute  by 
word  of  mouth.  For  his  neighborhood 
he  can  command  service  that  no  indi- 
yichial  can  obtain,  and  the  Cluuxh  would 
l)e  the  center  and  font  of  spiritual  inspi- 
ration. 

_  For  religion,  like  all  other  commod- 
ities, needs  to  be  properly  distributed. 
|One  of  the  result^;  of  playgroimd  expe- 
rience has  been  to  demonstrate  the  need 
of  small  areas  easilv  accessible  to  each 
kity  neighborhood.    The  big  grounds  are 


generally  too  far  away  to  be  within 
reach.  A  recognized  neighborhood 
church  would  allow  opportunity  for  the 
accessibility  that  is  the  very  heart  of  in- 
tensive work  of  any  kind.  Its  rooms  for 
social  and  cultural  opportunity  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  wage  earner  to 
lind  recreation  at  once  suitable  to  his 
needs  and  close  at  hand. 

Let  us  apply  our  criteria  of  enlarged 
spiritual  work  and  neighborhood  respon- 
sibility and  see  what  would  result. 

It  would  force  the  denominations  to 
some  adequate  statemanship.  Each 
church  would  be  assigned  a  dcfmitc 
place  and  would  set  about  supplying 
community  needs.  It  could  be  well 
enough  organized  and  sufficiently  sure 
of  tenure  to  be  frankly  opportunistic. 

h'urther,  this  kind  of  intensive  work 
would  tend  to  eliminate  the  denomina- 
tional exi)ert  and  to  bring  forth  the 
Inunanized  minister.  It  would  call  forth 
the  man  of  vision  and  accomplishment, 
and  give  him  his  opportunity  for  definite, 
real,  telling  work. 

Such  federation  would  remove  the 
present  strain  of  interdenominational 
competition.  There  arc  churches  in  in- 
dustrial quarters  where  the  clergvman  is 
first  of  all  a  financier  who  is  afraid  of 
any  form  of  church  unity  or  civic  action 
that  might  make  his  task  harder.  "I  am 
driven  to  the  last  notch  to  make  this 
church  go,  and  I  won't  go  into  anything 
that  might  even  remotely  affect  its  audi- 
ences." was  the  reply  to  a  request  for 
co-operation  in  a  civic  cause.  The  church 
competition  in  certain  districts,  and  the 
materialistic  schemes  used  to  attract  cer- 
tain classes  of  membership  are  notorious. 

Federation  would  mean  increased  effi- 
ciency on  a  lower  per  capita  basis.  The 
cost  of  membership  in  our  indu'-trial 
churches  is  too  high.  Few  such  churches 
can  live  from  their  membership  fees : 
most  of  them  are  heavily  subsidized  by 
mission  societies  or  individuals.  .\ 
church  of  fair  size  ought  to  be  able  to 
pay  its  own  costs  of  maintenance.  There 
arc  Catholic  churches  which  run  their 
plant,  together  with  an  expensive  educa- 
tional system,  on  an  adult  per  capita 
weekly  C(Mitribution  of  to  cents.  .\de- 
(|uate  enlarjjemont  of  mombcrship  would 
permit  the  beautifying  of  the  building. 
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the  enrichment  of  the  service,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  good  speaker,  the  stimu- 
lating etlcct  of  good-sized  congregations 
vitally  interested  in  their  place  and  prob- 
lems. 

A  recognized  neighborhood  church 
would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
church  delinquency.  Under  the  present 
system  one  great  excuse  for  not  attend- 
ing service  is  the  absence  of  the  sect  in 
the  neighborhood.  Consequently  the 
family  gives  up  church  connections.  The 
interdenominational  church  would  offer 
services  close  at  hand  and  at  hours  to 
suit  the  community.  There  would  be  no 
excuse  for  children  going  elsewhere. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  the  resident  clergytuan,  known 
to  every  one  and  always  at  hand.  No 
one  knows  how  much  good  an  accessible 


clergyman  whose  residence  was  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  cotild  do.  With- 
out doubt  there  are  many  hard-driven 
souls  who  would  turn  to  such  a  one  for 
comfort  and  strength.  There  is  nothing 
that  is  undermining  the  Church  today 
like  the  lack  of  constant  jjcrsonal  contact 
between  clergy  and  people.  The  minister 
w  ith  a  parish  scattered  over  ten  miles  of 
territory  is  not  likely  to  know  his  people 
as  he  ought,  and  they  both  suffer. 

The  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Churches  themselves.  Most  of  the 
things  suggested  in  this  outline  are  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  next  step  is  to 
bring  the  vanguard  of  Christianity  to  the 
better  appreciation  of  their  faith,  that  we 
may  have  the  resources  and  the  men  to 
set  about  the  fulfillment  of  the  Church's 
too  long  neglected  task. 

Boston,    Mass. 
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Leonid   Andrejev 

BY   IVAN    LAVRETSKY 


TO  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  every 
young  writer  whose  star  suddenly 
l)lazes  forth  in  the  literary  firma- 
ment is  an  old  and  worn-out  method  of 
estimating  real  merit.  The  prediction 
generally  is  not  fulfilled.  The  promising 
young  author  of  yesterday  in  all  proba- 
bility has  disap[)eared  today  and  will 
have  been  forgotten  by  tomorrow.  Such, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  Leonid  Ati- 
drejev,  as  he  has  already  more  than  ful- 
filled the  brilliant  promises  which  his 
earlier  work  presaged.  Not  alone  is  he 
at  ])rescnt  a  prophet  with  honor  in  his 
own  country,  but  his  literary  eminence 
is  also  fully  acknowledged  in  Germany, 
and  hiv  fame  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
ihrut^ut  C  Dntinental  h'urope,  I'jigland 
and  .America,  where  translations  of  his 
works  are  being  published,  and  where  he 
is  known  and  appreciated  by  the  reading 
public  which  likes  to  keep  well  abreast 
of  ihe  time. 

T.t'ouid     Nndrejcv    was   born    in    Orel. 
Russia,  in  1871.  Ilis  career  as  an  author. 


however,  only  began  about  ten  )  ears  ago. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  poor  and  strug- 
gling young  lawyer  in  Moscow.  In 
order  to  eke  out  a  sufficient  income  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  he  managed 
to  obtain  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Moscow  Courier,  his  duties  being  to  re- 
port the  daily  jwlice  court  incidents  and 
liappenings.  It  seems  that  nobody  paid 
any  particular  attentioti  to  the  young 
man.  and  indeed,  his  felKtw-workers  on 
the  staff,  even  if  they  were  so  much  as 
aware  of  his  existence,  never  deigned  to 
speak  to  him.  One  day.  however,  the 
Courier  published  a  short  story  of  his, 
intitled  "Rolschoi  Schlem."  which  he 
had  handed  in.  The  day  following  its 
appearance  the  editorial  department  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Maxim  Gorky, 
who  already  was  a  popular  literary  id<M 
in  Russia,  which  read  as  follow; :  "Who 
is  it  who  hides  himself  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Leonid  Andreicv?"  They  tele- 
graphed back  the  reply,  "T^eonid  Andre 
jev."'   It  is  needless  to  i^ay  that  from  that 
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day  forward  the  ycning  author's  col- 
leagues on  the  staff  of  the  Courier 
deigned  to  know  him.  Shortly  afterward 
a  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred. 
A  tale  of  Andrejev's  was  published  in  a 
Russian  journal  called  IJj'c.  The  well- 
known  i)oet  and  mystic,  Uimitri  Meresch 
kovvsky,  rushed  excitedly  into  the  edi- 
torial office  of  Life  and  wanted  to  know 
who  it  was  that  wrote  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Leonid  Andrejev — Tschekov  or 
Liorky  ? 

It  is  indeed  not  difficult  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence, not  alone  of  Tschekov  and  Gorky 
in  the  earlier  works  of  Andrejev,  but  also 
of  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky.  From  Tol- 
stoy he  seems  to  have  learned  how  to  see 
things  and  how  to  convey  to  the  reader 
that  which  he  sees ;  from  Dostoievsky  he 
has  learned  how  to  penetrate  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  human  soul  and  to  lay 
bare  its  secrets,  without  shame  and  with- 
out fear  ;  from  Tschekov,  brevity  and  the 
power  to  depict,  in  a  few  bold,  crisp 
strokes,  the  whole  drama  of  human  life. 
As  for  Gorky,  to  whom  he  has  been  com- 
pared more  than  to  any  other  writer,  it 
IS  now  (|uite  generally  conceded  that  An- 
drejev is  far  more  gifted  than  his  famous 
friend  and  colleague.  He  has  all  of 
Gorky's  strength  and  power  of  delinea- 
tion without  the  latter.'s  bitterness  and 
brutality.  To  be  sure,  Andrejev's  de- 
lineation of  sordidness  and  wretchedness 
can  also  at  times  be  terrible  in  its  real- 
ism, yet  he  is,  nevertheless,  by  nature — 
both  in  theory  and  in  fact — an  artist  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  his  pessimism  is  al- 
ways tinged  with  a  certin  idealism.  His 
theme  may  be  human  misery  and  despair, 
but  his  treatment  ever  displays  the  ar- 
tistic touch  of  a  master  to  whom  beauty 
is  an  objective  point  as  well  as  truth. 

Andrejev  himself  thinks  he  is  much 
indebted  to  Tolstoy — the  Tolstoy  of  yes- 
terday, not  of  today  ;  to  Nietzsche,  whose 
works  liave  been  his  constant  companion 
for  years — he  being  indeed  the  first  in 
Russia  to  translate  Nietzsche's  "Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra"  ;  to  Edgar  .\llan  Poe, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  P.ible.  1  le 
has  more  than  once  utilized  to  good  ad- 
vantage biblical  incidents  and  characters, 
especially  from  the  New  Testament — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Judas  in  "Jndas 
Iscariot  and  the  Others."  which  is  one  of 


his  greatest  and  most  striking  works,  and 
also  m  the  short  story  called  "Lazarus' 
(an  English  translation  of  which  was 
published  a  year  or  so  ag<j  in  Current 
Literature ) ,  where  the  author  tells  us 
what  became  of  Lazarus  after  having 
been  so  miraculously  raibcd  from  the, 
dead.  That  Andrejev  prizes  the  Ijiblc 
very  much  and  lays  great  stress  on 
its  perusal  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  a  young  writer 
who  had  dedicated  a  new  work  to  him : 
■J  thank  you  for  your  kind  dedication. 
Unfortunately,  as  yet  1  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  your  manuscript 
thru.  In  glancing  over  it,  however,  1 
note  that  in  one  place  you  write  about 
the  LJible.  Yes,  that  is  the  best  teacher 
of  all— the  Bible." 

Naturally  a  writer  of  such  originality 
and  power  as  Leonid  Andrejev  has  had 
to  suffer  much  from  the  demands  of  con- 
ventionality. More  than  once  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  literary  career  he  received 
the  editorial  admonition  that  he  should 
learn  to  write  less  naively.  Luckily  he 
never  followed  this  advice,  therefore  his 
works  have  ever  retained  their  wonder- 
ful freshness  and  originality. 

One  of  Andrejev's  best  known  works 
belongs  to  his  earlier  period.  It  is  a  tale 
entitled  "The  Red  Lau,gh."  and  a  more 
powerful  and  realistic  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  war  has  never  been  painted. 
In  "The  Abyss" — a  tale  which  created  a 
tremendous  amount  of  controversy  and 
discussion  in  Russia — he  endeavors  to 
show  how.  under  baneful  and  ugly  intlii- 
ences.  a  thing  which  was  merely  a  feel- 
ing of  pure  love  in  the  beginning  may 
dra.g  one  down  to  the  very  lowest  de])th> 
of  degradation  in  the  end.  On  the  fir-t 
publication  of  "The  Abyss"  it  called 
forth  an  open  letter  of  protest  from  the 
Countess  Tolstoy,  wife  of  Russia's 
Grand  Old  Man.  but.  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  such  instances,  the  Countess's 
well-meant  denunciation  only  created  a 
greater  demand  for  the  work  and  gave 
the  author  a  w  itier  popularity. 

"In  the  Mist"  is  another  tale  of  .\n- 
drciev's  in  which  the  natural  instincts 
predominate  and  lead  the  hero  also  intc» 
an  abyss.  To  lie  sure,  a  different  motive 
is  here  involved,  but  the  result  is  much 
the  same.     Brieflv.  it  is  the  striving  of  a 
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youthful  iiiind,  lillcd  with  vague  misgiv- 
Migs  and  apprehensions  to  know  the  inys 
tery  of  sex.  The  lad  falls  because  of  his 
simplicity  and  inexperience.  Thru  the 
whole,  however,  there  is  a  vein  of  satire 
directed  against  present-day  family  and 
social  life. 

The  manner  in  which  Andrejev  treated 
chese  problems  was  a  new  departure  in 
ivussian  literature.  Hitherto  ethical, 
social  and  political  problems  had  chiefly 
])redominated.  In  "The  Governor"  and 
"The  Seven  Who  Were  Hanged"  the 
lcit-)iwtij  is  the  haunting  fear  of  death. 
Theie  is  a  trace 
of  Nietzscheism  in 
"  T  h  e  Story  of 
Sergius  P  e  t  r  o  - 
vitsch,"  while  a 
strong  fatalism 
envelops  "The 
Life  of  Father 
Vasilli,"  another 
of  Andrejev's  tales 
which  has  been 
much  read. 

O  f  Andrejev's 
dramas,  of  which 
he  has  written 
several,  the  best 
known  is  "To  the 
Stars,"  which 
breathes  an  atmos- 
phere of  idealism. 
The  pessimism  of 
the  author  here 
disappears  entire- 
ly, and  the  lofty 
aims  *and  strug- 
gles of  the  chief 
hero  lift  him  far' 
above  the  gcneral- 
i  t  y    of    mankind. 

His  latest  and  by  all  odds  the  most 
curious  and  striking  work  i^  a  drama 
called  "The  Life  of  Man."  The  chief 
hero  in  this  piece  in  reality  is  Fate. 
Man  being  only  the  plaything.  The 
drama  opens  with  a  prologue  in  which  a 
vague,  shadowy  figure  shrouded  in  gray, 
known  as  "He."  speaks  of  tlie  Life  of 
Man.  From  the  wall  of  a  vast  grav  and 
irhosllv  cb.Tiuber.  dimly  lighted,  silently 
appears  One  in  Gray.  TTc  wears  a  loose, 
shapeless  gray  gown  that  onlv  vaguely 
shows  the  outlines  of  his  massive  figure. 
His  head  is  covered  with  a  similar  gray 
rowl,  which  throws  a  deep  shadow  over 


the  upper  part  of  his  face.  The  eyes  are 
invisible.  That  which  one  sees — the 
cheek  bones,  the  nose  and  the  sharply  cut 
chin — seem  as  tho  chiseled  out  of  gray 
stone.  His  lips  are  pressed  firmly  to- 
gether. He  raises  his  head  slightly,  and 
begins  to  speak  in  a  cold,  hard  voice,  de- 
void of  all  emotion,  like  a  paid  reciter 
with  brutal  indifference  reading  from  the 
Hook  of  Fate.  "Behold  and  hearken,  all 
ye  that  cometh  here  for  the  sake  of  mer- 
riment and  laughter.  Before  ye  shall 
now  be  unrolled  the  scroll  of  Human 
Life  from  its  dark  beginning  to  its  dark 

end.  He,  who  till 
now  was  not — he 
who  was  mysteri- 
ou.sly  hidden  i  n 
the  infinity  o  f 
Time,  unthought 
o  f ,  unheard  o  f  . 
imknown  —  will 
mysteriously  break 
thru  the  barriers 
of  non  -  existence 
and  with  a  cry  an- 
nounce the  begin- 
ning of  his  short 
life.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  nonentity 
shall  a  light  blaze 
forth,  lit  by  an  un- 
known hand — that 
is  the  Life  of 
Man.  Behold  the 
flame — that  is  the 
Life  of  Man. 

"As  soon  as  he 
is  born  shall  he 
assume  the  form 
and  name  of  ^Tan 
anil  become  simi- 
lar to  all  other 
men  who  live  tipon  the  earth.  .Xnd 
the  cruel  fate  of  all  other  men  shall 
be  his  fate,  and  his  cruel  fate  shall  be 
the  fate  of  all  mankind.  Constantly 
dragged  forwanl  by  imrelenting  Time 
shall  he  witlKMit  resistance  follow  the 
steps  of  human  life  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Limited  in  his  vision,  shall  he  never 
<ee  the  next  step  which  bis  imcertain 
feet  must  take.  Limited  in  knowled.c:e, 
shall  he  never  know  what  the  com- 
ing day.  the  coming  hour,  minute,  will 
bring.  .\nc\  in  his  blind  ignorance,  tor- 
mented by  misgivings,  swayed  bv  hope'-" 
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and  fears,  shall  he  obediently  travel  the 
circle  of  his  predestination. 

"Here  is  he — a  iiappy  youth !  Look, 
how  brightly  the  candle  burns !  The  icy 
wind  of  boundless  space  makes  the  flame 
quiver,  still  it  burns  brightly  and  clear. 
But  the  candle  diminishes,  devoured  by 
the  heat.     Bui  the  candle  diminishes. 

"Here  is  he — a  happy  husband  and 
father !  But  look,  how  curiously  the 
candle  flickers  .  .  .  And  the  wax 
melts,  eaten  by  the  fire — and  the  wax 
melts. 

"Tiere  is  he — a  graybeard,  sick  and 
feeble!  Already  are  the  steps  of  his  life 
at  the  end,  and  a  yawning  abyss  is  before 
him.  Still  the  tottering  feet  carry  him 
ever  forward.  The  bluish  flame,  weak 
and  sputtering,  quivers  and  sinks,  and 
silently  becomes  extinguished, 

"Thus  shall  the  man  die.  Born  out  of 
darkness,  so  shall  he  unto  darkness  re- 
turn, and  disappear  without  a  trace  in  the 
Infinity  of  Time,  unthought  of,  unheard 
of,  unknown.  And  I — whom  all  call 
Tie' — I  shall  remain  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  Man  in  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Unseen  by  him  and  his,  shall  I  ever  be 
near  him,  when  he  wakes  and  when  he 
sleeps,  when  he  prays  and  when  he 
curses.     In  the  hours  of  joy,  when  his 


free  and  daring  spirit  soars  aloft  to  the 
skies ;  in  the  hours  of  trouble  and  sorrow, 
when  his  soul  is  darkened  by  deadly  tor- 
ture and  the  blood  in  his  heart  stands 
still;  in  the  hours  of  victory  and  defeat, 
in  the  hours  of  the  great  struggle  with 
immutable  Fate — shall  1  be  with  him, 
shall  i  be  with  him. 

"And  ye,  that  cometh  here  for  the 
sake  of  pastime,  behold  and  hearken! 
Like  a  far-off,  ghostly  echo,  the  swiftly 
fleeting  Life  of  Man,  with  its  sorrows 
and  its  joys,  shall  now  pass  before  ye." 

The  One  in  Gray  ceases.  And  silently 
the  light  is  extinguished  and  darkness 
embraces  him  and  the  empty  gray 
room. 

There  are  five  pictures,  or  acts,  to  this 
play.  Picture  one  indicates  the  Birth  of 
the  Man.  The  speech  of  the  old  women 
concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  mother 
and  the  father's  anxiety,  as  well  as  the 
gossip  of  the  neighbors  who  come  to  con- 
gratulate the  parents,  reminds  one  some- 
what of  Maeterlinck.  Picture  two  indi- 
cates Love  and  Poverty.  Picture  three. 
Riches  and  Affluence.  Picture  four.  Sor- 
row and  Misfortune.  And  the  final  pic- 
ture, of  course,  is  that  of  Death  claiming 
its  own. 

Merlin,  Germany. 
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The  Counter  Influence  to  Woman 

Suffrage 


bY   ALICE   HILL  CHITTENDEN 


1i\  a  recently  publislicd  magazine  arti- 
cle on  tlie  subject  of  the  woman 
suti'rage  propaganda,  this  challenge 
was  thrown  down  m  an  editorial  note, 
"If  you  don"t  agree  with  them  (the  .^uf- 
fragistsj  yoti  ought  to  think  of  some 
way  of  stemming  the  rising  tide  in  favor 
of  woman  sult'rage." 

Lists  of  woman  sufTrage  "gains'"  are 
published  from  time  to  time  in  our  daily 
papers,  but  a  careful  study  of  these  sta- 
tistics will  disclose  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  decade  these  "gains"  have  been 
made  chielly  in  countries  where  monar- 
chical government  prevails,  while  here 
in  our  own  republic  only  a  few  minor 
woman  sufTrage  measures  have  been  en- 
acted during  the  same  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  study  of  some  of  the  re- 
cent defeats  and  checks  which  woman 
suiTrage  has  received  in  this  country  will 
not  only  disprove  the  theory  that  the 
tide  is  rising  in  its  favor,  but  will  con- 
hrm  the  statement  made  by  so  close  an 
observer  of  social  conditions  as  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  who,  after  her  visit 
here  last  spring,  said:  "After  half  a 
century  of  agitation,  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  the  I'nited  States  is  obvi- 
ously declining,  put  down  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  women  theiuselves." 
What  arc  some  of  the  facts  upon  which 
Mrs.  Ward  based  this  statement,  which 
is  sure  to  be  challenged  by  those  who 
mistake  a  campaign  of  English  sufTra- 
gcttc  methods  for  an  increasing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  grnutint^  women  the 
elective  franchise? 

The  vote  on  this  (|ucsluin  m  the  State 
of  Oregon  a  year  ago  last  June,  when 
compared  with  the  vote  there  in  previ- 
ous years,  furnishes  considerable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  Situated 
as  it  is  in  comjiaratively  close  proximity 
to  the  four  suffrage  States — Wyoming. 
Utah.  Colorado  and  Idaho — the  suffra 
gists  have  continuously  claimed  that 
Oregon   would   soon   "fall   in   line"   and 
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become  the  fifth  star  in  the  suffrage  tiag. 
W  orking  with  untiring  energy,  they 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  this  question 
before  the  voters  of  that  State  to  vote 
upon  three  times  in  the  past  eight  years, 
with  the  following  results : 

In  lyoo,  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  having 
passed  the  legislature,  was  submitted  to 
the  people  at  the  polls.  At  that  time 
28,402  votes  were  cast  against  the  meas- 
ure and  26,265  in  its  favor,  there  being 
an  unrecorded  vote  on  this  particular 
question  of  27,283.  The  provisions  of 
the  act  of  initiative  and  referendum, 
which  Oregon  adopted  soon  after  that, 
enabled  the  suffragists  in  1906  to  simply 
file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  without 
first  appealing  to  the  Legislature.  In 
full  confidence  that  this  easy  method  of 
bringing  the  question  before  the  people 
would  assure  their  success,  the  suffra- 
gists waged  a  vigorous  campaign  in 
every  county  of  the  State,  and  sent 
twelve  of  their  best  speakers  into  the 
field.  The  official  count  showed  that 
47.075  votes  were  registered  against  the 
amendment,  while  7^6.i)02  were  recorded 
in  favor  of  it,  making  a  majority  of 
KX173,  or  almost  five  times  as  large  a 
majority  against  the  (|uestion  as  in  the 
previous  election  of  lyoo.  Ten  counties 
went  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage,  while  twenty-three  op- 
l)osed  it.  Disappointed,  but  not  dis- 
heartened the  suffragists  started  in  al- 
mo-t  immediately  on  another  campaign, 
and  succeetlcd  in  bringing  this  question 
again  before  the  peojile  to  vote  upon. 
The  official  returns  from  the  election 
held  June  4.  tqoS.  must  dispel  every 
shadow  of  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the 
unprejudiced  regarding  the  sentiment 
which  prevails  in  Oregon  on  the  ques- 
tifMi  of  giving  tlie  ballot  to  women,  for 
while  the  amendment  this  year  polled 
36.858  affirmative  votes.  58.670  w^ere  re- 
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corded  against  it,  a  significant  majority 
of  21,812,  while  only  four  counties  in- 
stead of  ten  were  carried  by  the  suffra- 
gists. 

These  figures  when  studied  as  a  whole 
show  that  over  30,000  more  votes  were 
cast  against  granting  the  franchise  to 
women  in  1908  than  were  recorded 
against  it  in  1900,  while  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  despite  their  three 
campaigns  of  unceasing  vigor,  the  suf- 
fragists only  succeeded  in  increasing  the 
votes  in  their  favor  by  a  little  over  10,- 
000.  To  what  counter  inlluence  then  was 
this  steadily  increased  sentiment  against 
women  suffrage  in  Oregon  due? 

Wholly  to  a  cami)aign  of  education 
along  the  broadest  soci(jiogical  lines,  car- 
ried on  quietly  and  persistently  by  a  small 
number  of  intelligent,  clear-visioned 
women  in  Oregon,  who  earnestly  be- 
lieve, with  many  others  of  their  sex  thru- 
out  the  country,  that  a  sovereign  state 
recognizes  the  natural  law  of  the  differ- 
entiation of  SOX  activity  when  it  exempts 
its  women  citizens  from  ceitain  duties 
which  it  imposes  ui)on  its  male  citizens, 
and,  furthermore,  that  this  law  should 
not  be  abrogated  merely  because  a  few 
women  desire  to  add  political  responsi- 
bilities to  their  already  manifold  duties. 

Hut  Mrs.  Ward  did  not  base  her  state- 
ment that  woman  suffrage  is  obviously 
declining  in  the  United  States  solely  on 
the  figures  of  the  three  elections  in  Ore- 
gon. She  had  an  array  of  other  facts  to 
prove  the  truth  of  her  conclusions — 
facts  to  which  the  general  public  should 
give  heed  when  they  hear  it  said,  that 
woman  suffrage  is  inevitable  and  that  all 
opposition  to  it  is  futile.  What  are  some 
of  them  ? 

In  four  States,  as  lias  already  been 
stated,  women  exercise  the  full  power  of 
the  elective  franchise.  The  history  of 
how  suffrage  came  to  be  granted  to  w^o- 
men  in  those  States  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  development,  at  one  time  and 
another,  of  various  populistic  doctrines 
in  that  section  oi  the  country.  Woman 
suffrage  existed  in  lUah  and  W^yoming 
in  the  days  when  they  were  still  Terri- 
tories. The  suffragists  are  not  very 
proud  of  ITtah.  and  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  women  voters  of  that 
State  helped  to  send  Mr.  Rrigham  U. 
Roberts,  a  Mormon  with  three  wives,  to 


the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. Every  one  remembers  that  Mr. 
Roberts  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat, 
and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  pro- 
tests against  seating  him  which  the  Con- 
gressmen received  frcjm  the  non-voting 
women  of  the  other  States  were  largely 
responsible  for  his  exclusion  by  a  vote  of 
268  to  50. 

The  women  of  Colorado  obtained  the 
ballot  in  1892  by  the  small  majority  of 
5,000  out  of  a  vote  of  200,000,  while  in 
Idaho  in  1896  the  result  was  so  close  it 
had  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  decision.  Since  that  date,  thirteen 
years  ago,  no  State  has  granted  either 
full  suffrage  or  even  municipal  suffrage 
to  women.  In  fact,  the  suffragists  can 
only  point  to  a  few  measures  of  minor 
importance  which  have  been  enacted  in 
their  favor  in  any  of  the  forty-six  States 
during  this  period.  Delaware,  for  in- 
stance, had  school  suffrage  to  tax-paying 
women  in  1898,  and  since  then  Eouisiana 
and  Xew  ^'(jrk  have  granted  suffrage 
to  women  taxpayers  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, but  in  the  latter  State  this  only 
applies  in  towns  and  villages.  A  new 
clause  in  Michigan's  constitution  entitles 
w( men  who  own  property  to  vote  u])on 
(piestions  of  appropriations,  but  the 
proposition  to  admit  women  to  full  suf- 
frage was  defeated  in  the  constitutional 
convention. 

If  these  are  the  suffrage  gains  in  this 
country  since  1896,  what  are  some  of 
the  defeats  which  the  movement  has  suf- 
fered during  the  same  length  of  time? 
In  the  same  year  in  which  Idaho,  with 
its  small  and  widely  scattered  jiopulation. 
became  a  "suffrage  State."  the  voters  of 
California,  the  great  State  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  defeated  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  women  suffrage.  In  South 
Dakota  and  Washington  a  similar  meas- 
ure was  defeated  in  1898.  Xew  Hamji- 
shire  voted  against  woman  suffrage  in 
1903,  and  we  have  seen  how  the  question 
has  been  lost  three  times  at  the  polls  in 
Oregon.  Last  year  the  constitutional 
convention  of  the  new  State.  Oklahoma, 
refused  to  embody  in  their  constitution 
a  provision  granting  women  the  ballot. 

In  addition  to  these  defeats  when  thi.s 
question  has  been  taken  to  the  polls, 
there  is  the  long  li<t  of  legislative  defeats 
of  woman  suffrage  measures  in  the  sev- 
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oral  States  year  after  year.     In  1908  the 
legislalurcs    of    eight    States  either    re 
jccted  or  defeated  such  bills,  and  in  njoj 
similar    bills  were    defeated    in    sixteen 
States. 

In  twenty-nine  States  women  exercise 
a  more  or  less  limited  form  of  school 
sufTrage,  but  the  indifference  of  women 
to  this  form  of  voting  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  figures :  At  the  legislative 
hearing  on  a  municipal  sufTrage  bill  in 
the  State  House  at  Boston  last  winter, 
the  facts  were  brought  out,  that  whereas 
700,000  women  in  Massachusetts  were 
qualified  to  vote  for  school  committees, 
the  number  actually  voting  thruout  the 
State  fell  from  18,483  in  1906  to  13,619 
in  1907.  In  189  towns  in  Massachusetts 
in  1907,  where  3,068  women  were  regis- 
tered as  voters,  not  one  woman  voted. 
The  Bridgeport  (Connecticut)  Farmer 
of  November  5,  1908,  said  : 

"Despite  the  prominence  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage movement  in  New  York,  there  was  not 
a  single  woman  who  cared  to  exercise  her 
rights  during  the  last  election  to  vote  on  the 
school  question  in  this  city.  The  town  clerk 
provided  the  necessary  ballot  boxes  and  bal- 
lots in  each  district,  and  after  the  city  had 
gone  to  this  great  expense,  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  fair  sex  came  out  to  vote." 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  6,681  women  qual- 
ified to  vote  for  school  of^cers  in  1904, 
while  three  years  later,  in  1907,  only 
3,179  registered,  showing  a  decrease  of 
2,502.  A  leading  paper  of  that  city  com- 
ments on  "the  surprising  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  women  in  the  school  board 
election."  These  facts  in  regard  to  school 
suffrage  are  now  so  widely  known,  that 
within  three  years  five  States  have  re- 
fused to  grant  this  form  of  suffrage  to 
women,  and  in  two  States.  ( )hio  and 
Connecticut,  the  (|uestion  of  repealing 
this  law  has  been  seriously  considered. 

Kansas  holds  a  uni(|ue  position  on  this 
(jutstion.  In  i8tS7  nnniicipal  sufTrage 
was  granted  to  the  women  of  that  Stale, 
but  since  that  time  every  effort  to  extend 
the  full  franchisi-  to  them  has  failed. 
Even  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls  to  vote  upon,  a  majority 
of  34.827  was  recorded  against  it.  It  is 
our  nnmicipal  goveriuncnt  which  is  to- 
day almost  a  national  disgrace,  and  the 
advocates  of  woman  suffrage  are  prone 
to  argue  that  a  ballot  in  woman's  hands 
would  purify  politics.     After  twenty-one 


years  of  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas, 
have  women  voters  there  wrought  any 
great  changes  in  the  government  of  its 
cities?  If  so,  the  knowledge  of  it  has 
not  reached  the  outside  world. 

These  statistics  do  not  furnish  much 
evidence  of  a  rising  tide  in  favor  of  wo- 
man sufTrage  in  the  United  States,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  show  that  the  movement 
has  received  a  severe  check,  and  that  this 
check,  as  Mrs.  Ward  truly  says,  has 
come  from  the  women  themselves. 

During  the  past  sixty  years  a  swift 
current  of  varied  forces  has  swept  wo- 
man away  from  the  quiet  moorings  of 
home  and  turned  her  adrift  on  the  tur- 
bulent sea  of  economic  independence. 
Uurmg  this  period  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  likewise  opened  their  doors  to 
her,  and  today  there  is  scarcely  a  recog- 
nized profession  or  trade  which  does  not 
number  women  in  its  ranks.  A  study 
of  the  statute  books  of  any  State  shows 
how  many  laws  have  been  enacted  in  wo- 
man's favor,  until  now  she  has  many  legal 
privileges  to  which  no  man  may  lay 
claim.  All  these  movements  have  de- 
veloped without  any  serious  opposition, 
because  thoughtful  men  and  women  have 
recognized  that  they  were  largely  due  to 
natural  causes.  But  the  fact  that  within 
recent  years  the  agitation  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage  has  met  with  organized 
opposition  at  once  differentiates  it  and 
sets  it  apart  from  all  the  other  so-called 
woman's  movements. 

There  is  undeniable  magic  in  the  word 
progress,  and  the  phrase.  '"When  you  op- 
l)()se  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women 
you  retard  woman's  progress,"  appeals  to 
many  as  an  argument  in  its  favor.  But 
progress  to  be  geiuiinc  must  accord  with 
natural  laws,  and  the  demand  that  wo- 
man shall  now  assinne  the  burden  of  po- 
litical responsibility  is  at  distinct  vari- 
ance with  two  natural  laws.  Eirst.  the 
essential  and  intended  difference  in  sex 
activity,  and.  secondly,  the  great  law  of 
evolution  which  teaches  that  the  develop- 
uKMit  of  the  race  has  been  a  contitnious 
grr'wth  in  specialization.  A  rorent  writer 
has  said : 

"Either  sex  is  an  appalling  hhinder  or  else* 
it  nuist  h.TVc  been  intended  that  each  sex 
>;honId  have  its  own  work  to  do.  not  merely 
in  the  phvsical  economy  of  the  race,  hut  also 
in  the  soci.Tl   .nnd   intcllcrtual   world." 
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There  is  no  economy  in  having  two 
people  do  the  same  work.  This  leads  to 
dilTusion,  or  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
forces,  while  concentrated  effort  or  spe- 
cialization strengthens  the  natural  pow- 
ers. 

Tlie  open  opposition  to  woman  suf- 
frage in  the  country  started  in  the  early 
nineties,  or  shortly  after  the  ballot  had 
been  given  to  the  women  of  Colorado.  A 
few  thoughtful  women  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois  began  to  con- 
sider the  woman  suffrage  question  seri- 
ously and  to  study  some  of  the  sociologi- 
cal principles  which  it  involved.  (^f 
what  benefit  will  the  ballot  be  to  women 
themselves,  and  what  possible  advantage 
will  accrue  to  the  State  by  doubling  its 
voting  population  ?  These  were  two  of 
the  questions  asked,  and  in  1894,  when 
the  constitutional  convention  met  in  New 
York  State,  an  answer  to  these  questions 
was  formulated  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  protest  against  woman  suft'rage 
which  was  sent  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention by  a  committee  of  Brooklyn  wo- 
men : 

"The  women  who  bring  this  matter  to  your 
aUcntion  linvc.  from  a  studious  contempla- 
tion of  governmental  principles  involved,  come 
to  a  firm  con\ictinn  that  woman  suffrage 
would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  Slate, 
its  women  and  the  home." 

This  is  the  [)latform  upon  which  the 
anti-suffragist  '  in  the  United  States 
stands  today,  and  in  opposing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  to  her  sex  she  is 
animated  by  the  highest  motives  of 
patriotism.  The  personal  element  is  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  her  view  of  the 
question.  She  does  not  oppose  giving 
the  ballot  to  women,  bec»ause,  as  is  so 
often  asserted,  she  herself  does  not  wish 
to  vote,  but  bcgause  she  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  in  the  ideal  State  the  duties  of 
man  and  woman  should  not  be  similar, 
but  rather  correlated.  .As  these  ftmda- 
mcntal  sociological  principles  which  im- 
derlie  tlic  woman  suffrage  question  are 
becoming  more  widely  recognized,  the 
old  time  semi-chivalrous  argument.   "Tf 


the  women  want  to  vote,  we  will  let 
tliem,"  is  less  often  iieard.  and  the  suf- 
fragists are  having  a  iiarder  tinie  con- 
vincing the  general  public  that  they  are 
suffering  from  disabilities  and  wrongs 
w  hich  the  ballot  would  right. 

Even  their  oft  repeated  claim  that  a 
working  woman's  pay  would  advance  if 
she  had  the  ballot  cannot  be  substantiated 
by  facts.  The  ballot  never  raised  men's 
wages,  and  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
lusion to  sujjpose  or  expect  that  it  would 
have  the  least  effect  on  the  wages  of  the 
working  girl.  The  law  of  su])ply  and 
demand  will  be  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  regulation  of  wages  of  the  working 
woman  as  long  as  there  are  more  appli- 
cants for  the  positions  in  factories  and 
commercial  houses  than  there  are  avail- 
able places.  Furthermore,  the  temporary 
character  of  woman's  work  tends  to  keep 
her  wages  down.  The  girl  enters  a  fac- 
tory or  business  house  with  the  idea,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  she  will  stay 
there  a  few  years  until  she  is  marriecl. 
Her  work  is  therefore  largely  unskilled, 
and  as  such  cannot  command  high 
wages.  No  one  can  close  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  road  traveled  by  the  wo- 
man who  has  been  forced  into  a  position 
of  economic  independence  is  hard  and 
difficult,  but  it  is  a  false  notion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  ballot  will  be  the  panacea  to 
bring  about  the  much  needed  changes  in 
the  conditions  under  which  she  works. 

Tt  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  btn'ld 
up.  and  it  is  this  present  day  tendency 
toward  destructive  principles  rather  than 
constructive  ones  which  the  anti-suf- 
fragists are  combating  with  much  ear- 
nestness and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  their  contentions,  when  they  op- 
pose the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
their  sex.  The  fact  that  since  the  pub- 
lic enunciation  of  their  principles  in  the 
early  nineties  there  h:\^  not  been  a  sin- 
gle suffrage  gain  of  any  importance  in 
any  State  in  this  country  shows  that 
there  is  considerable  strength  in  this 
coimter  movement  to  woman  suffrage. 

BUOOKLYW.     N.     Y. 


The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe 

Mr.  Jamiis  LANii  /\i,li:n  writes  a  sort 
of  forclxxlins;^  preface  to  Iiis  new  book.* 
And  tlie  story  justifies  the  foreboding. 
A  crueller  book  for  women  has  not  been 
written  l)cforc  this  time.  How  an  inno- 
cent old  bachelor  came  by  such  marital 
information  is  a  proof  of  the  "second 
sight"  of  genius  and  also  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  genius  to  the  harm  it  may  work. 
About  the  meanest  thing  any  person 
could  devise  would  be  to  give  a  copy  of 
it  to  a  young  bride,  or  a  middle-aged 
married  woman,  or  any  kind  of  a  mar- 
ried woman.  It  contains  the  death  sen- 
tence of  love,  written  out  with  a  kind  of 
epic  logic  in  a  high  anthem  tone  of  spirit, 
as  if  the  author  was  singing  it  gladly 
from  the  topmost  bough  of  his  tree  of 
life. 

It  is  not  a  novel ;  "it  is  a  story,"  he 
writes  in  the  preface. 

"There  arc  two  characters — a  middle-aged 
married  couple  living  in  a  plain  farmhouse ; 
one  point  on  the  field  of  liuman  r.ature  is 
located;  at  tliat  point  one  subject  is  treated; 
in  the  treatment  one  movement  is  directed 
toward  one  climax;  no  external  event  whatso- 
ever is  introduced ;  and  the  lime  is  about 
forty  hours." 

There  you  have  the  skull  and  bones  of 
the  thing.  The  "jilain  farmhouse"  is  in 
Kentucky,  which  Mr.  Allen  raises  be- 
fore the  reader's  vision  in  the  form  of  a 
great  shield.  "Nature  forged  it  for  some 
crisis  in  her  long  warfare  of  time  and 
change,  made  use  of  it,  and  so  left  it 
lying  as  one  of  her  ancient  battlepieccs — 
Kentucky."  The  pageant  of  time  that 
he  works  out  upon  the  shield  before  he 
introduces  the  "middle-aged  married 
couple"  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  a 
poet  can  emboss  a  f'lgm-c  of  speech  with 
the  inlaid  silver  and  gold  and  green  of  a 
line  literary  style.  The  "one  point  on 
tlu'  field  of  hum.m  nature  located"  is  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife.  The  hus- 
band is  a  college  professor  carefullv 
cberislied  in  his  home  by  a  wife  who  is 
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infinitely  his  superior  in  nature,  murals 
and  understanding,  altho  Mr.  Allen  is 
far  from  intending  to  produce  this  im- 
pression. The  man  occupies  his  leisure 
liours  studying  forestry  and  the  history 
of  the  human  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  oak  in  i)articular. 

The  earth  life  has  always  dominated 
in  Mr.  Allen's  work  in  some  .symbolic 
sense,  and  he  has  strained  the  sense  to 
the  last  point  in  this  book.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply that  he  strips  us,  bones  us  and  casts 
us  back  native  mollusks  into  our  native 
sea.  nor  that  he  drags  us  up  out  of  it. 
only  to  set  us  to  growing  savage  and  wild 
in  the  wild  and  savage  wood.  He  has 
done  us  a  deeper  wrong  than  dragging 
these,  our  ])rehistoric  skeletons,  out  of 
the  dust  closets  of  time.  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  the  wrong  is.  he  has  covered 
it  with  so  many  balsam  sentences  of 
sweetness,  poured  so  much  language 
frankincense  and  myrrh  upon  it,  but  as 
near  as  a  i)oor,  half-sacrificed  reviewer 
can  make  out,  he  means  that  we  are  not 
moral  except  by  chance  or  custom  or 
coercion,  which  may  be  true,  but  the 
chief  thing  he  means  is  that  Nature  just 
produces  us.  grows  us  and  fathers  us  for 
sacrifices  to  the  next  higher  order  of 
beings,  who  in  their  turn  must  suffer  the 
same  fate.  All  is  sacrifice.  That  is  the 
one  imchanging  law.  .\nd  apparently  it 
calls  for  the  woman  first  uiion  the  Druid 
alfar  he  lias  made  the  world  into  for  the 
purposes  of  his  story,  which  is  not  a 
story  so  nnich  as  it  is  an  argument  for 
sacrifice.  The  one  "subject  treated" 
which  he  mentions  in  his  awful  preface 
is  the  passing  of  the  husband's  love  for 
his  wife.  The  dramatic  malignancy  of 
the  book  consists  in  the  poetic  beauty 
.iivl  dialw.lical  frankness  with  which  the 
husband  tells  his  wife  on  Christmas  l-'ve. 
under  the  prolonged  radiation  of  a  sym- 
bolic Christmas  tree,  that  he  no  longer 
loves  her.  and  indeed  would  like  to  make 
some  passion  experiments  in  old  for- 
est customs  on  his  own  accoinit.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  lieinously  correct  than 
the  cnlldu^  wav  the  husband  makes  the 
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changed  state  of  his  affections  perfectly 
clear  to  his  wife,  lie  is  a  piiilosopher, 
the  season  is  past,  the  thing  is  done  and 
cannot  he  helped. 

The  ■'climax"  tlie  autlujr  refers  to  in 
the  same  grim  tone  of  voice  in  the 
preface  takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
wife  during  the  night.  She  gcK's  tinui  all 
the  dramatic  phases  of  feminine  depres- 
sion, but  tliese  are  only  transient  moods 
of  the  mere  woman.  Toward  morning 
she  becomes  less  the  woman,  more  intel- 
ligently the  sacrifice — which  is  to  say, 
she  resigns  all  thought  of  escape,  hope 
or  vengeance,  and  prepares  to  continue 
in  the  service  of  vvifeliood,  i)cr forming 
all  its  duties,  bereft  of  the  one  reward 
for  such  service — his  love.  Nature  casts 
off  her  littler  nature,  her  self-resjject, 
strips  her  of  every  feminine  art  by 
which,  for  love's  sake,  she  kept  herself 
looking  younger  than  she  was,  and  binds 
her  to  the  Great  Altar.  So,  when  he 
awakes,  he  finds  her  shorn  of  her  beauty, 
confessing  her  years,  toned  down  to  be- 
ing nothing  but  the  one  thing,  sacrifice, 
for  the  coming  order,  for  her  children, 
for  him  and  the  honor  of  his  name — and 
he  is  moved  to  pity  her,  but  not  to  love 
— men  never  really  love  women  after 
they  have  taken  this  veil  for  sacrifice. 
They  merely  revere  and  pity  them. 

This  is  the  story.  In  the  next  para- 
graph of  his  preface  Mr.  Allen  tells  us 
there  will  be  another  book,  with  the 
scenes  laid  in  the  same  house  within  the 
year.  Well,  let  him  write  it.  He  cannot 
do  a  more  devastating  thing  than  he  has 
done  in  this  one.  And  possibly  he  may 
do  better.  He  says  in  the  last  paragraph 
that  there  will  be  a  third  book  also 
within  the  twelvemonth  entitled  "The 
Christmas  Tree:  An  Interpretation." 
Half  of  the  present  volume  is  taken  up 
with  an  interpretation  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  but  it  may  be  that  he  can  keep  it 
np  indefinitely. 

Christian  Mysticism 

A  STYLE  that  is  both  intricate  and  cum- 
brous, a  plan  that  entails  much  repetition 
and  yet  that  docs  not  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  clearness  and 
illumination,  and  a  subject  that  is  ab- 
struse and  encumbered  with  much  that  is 
repulsive   to  modern   ideas,   combine   to 


k 


make  the  two  lengthy  volumes  on  'J  lie 
Mystical  I'Jcnicut  of  Kclii^ioii'  an  impo^.- 
sil)ility  for  the  general  public.  And  yet 
when  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  power 
and  of  cultivated  mind  and  deeply  reli- 
gious nature  embodies  in  a  single  b<jok 
all  that  he  has  learned  and  tested  of  reli- 
gion in  some  thirty  years  of  adult  life, 
(luring  which  he  has  made  this  learning 
and  testing  the  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance, and  when  for  seven  years  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  jjut- 
ting  his  ac(piisitions  into  writing,  it  is  at 
least  superficially  probable  that  his  book 
contains  a  message  for  mankind.  The 
work  of  15aron  von  lliigel  has  been  to 
disentangle  the  real  life  and  character  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  from  the  accre- 
tions of  tradition  and  indiscriminate  adu- 
lation which  have  overlaid  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  exhibit  the  deep  and 
abiding  significance  of  her  teaching  and 
example.  St.  Catherine  is,  however, 
only  the  text  on  which  Baron  von  Hiigel 
hangs  his  philosophy  of  the  universe,  a 
philosophy  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
harmonize  his  religious  and  spiritual  cx- 
l)erience  with  all  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  human  thought  by  the 
(Jreeks,  the  schoolmen  and  the  scientists. 
The  religion  which  he  would  ])resent  has 
a  threefold  basis.  It  is  founded  first  on 
tradition  and  authority — the  institutional 
Church.  Its  second  supi")ort  is  reason 
and  science — the  intellectual,  theological 
Church  ;  and  its  third  is  personal  faith 
and  mysticism — the  spiritual  Church. 
I'^ich  one  of  the  three  elements  is  neces- 
sary to  its  completeness.  The  third  ele- 
ment taken  alone  is  subject  to  aberra- 
tions and  fearful  mistakes,  but  it  is  the 
life  blood  of  the  Church;  and  a  church 
built  on  either  of  the  first  two  bases, 
singly  or  combined,  is  a  dead  and  cruel 
form.  I\Ten  can  no  more  quench  their 
spiritual  thirst  at  such  a  source  than  at 
a  dry  and  empty  well.  The  man  to 
whom  religion  is  a  real  and  i)ersonaI  ex- 
perience has  drunk  of  the  living  water 
of  mysticism. 

Mr.    Scott's   little   volume*  is  another 
contribution  to  the  rapidly  growing  mod- 

*Thk  Mystical  Ei.emf.nt  of  Rflicton  as  STi-Dii^n 
IN  St.  Catherine  of  Genua  and  Her  Friends.  Bv 
Barcm  Fricdrich  von  Hiigel.  Two  Vols.  xvii-4b6. 
vi4;2.      New   York:    E.    P.    nutfon   &  Co.     $6. 

'.VsPECTS  OF  Christian  Mysticism.  By  the  Rev. 
ir.  Major  Scott.  M..4.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Cj.      Pp.    ix-171.      $1. 
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trii  literature  of  mysticism.  It  includes 
brief  studies  of  twelve  of  the  great 
t'hrislian  iny>tios,  ])C<;inniiig  with  St. 
John  and  St.  I'aul,  and  ending  with  Peter 
Sterry,  of  Cambridge,  who  preached  be- 
fore Oliver  Cromwell  and  who  died  in 
1672.  Each  of  the  twelve  is  studied  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  mystical 
teaching  and  as  illustrating  Mr.  Scott's 
definition  of  a  mystic.  The  mystic,  ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  is  the  man  who 
lives  not  in  time,  but  in  eternity.  He 
does  not  regard  life  from  the  viewpoint 
of  temporal  things,  but  he  establishes 
eternal  correspondences  with  things  un- 
seen.   Mr.  Scott  writes : 

"The  unwavering  belief  of  the  Christian 
mystic  is  that  it  is  possible  to  apprehend  and 
assimilate  spiritual  truths;  and  in  quietness 
and  confidence  lie  finds  not  only  strength,  but 
illumination.  The  knowledge  of  God  which 
he  seeks  is  attained  by  a  fruitful  stillness. 
He  listens  and  waits  for  the  still  small  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  him,  and  he  believes  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  divine  things  so 
precious  and  so  sure  as  that  which  is  im- 
parted in  this  way.  Modern  psychology  might 
express  this  fact  by  speaking  of  an  extension 
of  the  frontier  of  consciousness,  but  such  a 
phrase  scarcely  conveys  to  the  devout  religious 
soul  the  deep  meaning  embodied  in  the  aspira- 
tion of  his  heart." 

The  sketches  which  Mr.  Scott  gives 
are  brief  and  slight.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  complete  or  exhaustive  even 
of  the  mystical  side  of  his  subject.  In 
fact,  they  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
hints  as  to  how  discern  the  mystical  ele- 
ment in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  In  many 
cases  even  the  hints  are  imperfect,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment over  Mr.  Scott's  failure  to  reach 
to  the  real  heart  of  the  subject. 

Moral   Education  in  Schools 

Thf.  widespread  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  the  question  of  religion  in  the 
public  schools  is  not  alone  responsible 
for  the  arduous  work  which  has  gone 
into  these  two  bulky  volumes.*  A  fiir- 
thcr  cause  has  to  be  sought  in  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  that,  if  the  nations  are 
to  grow  in  righteousness,  the  growth 
must   be    fostered   by   means   of   ethical 

•Moral  Instruction  ahd  Training  m  Schools. 
Rcnort  of  an  Infprnational  Inqtiiry.  In  two  voiuin<"~ 
Vol.  I,  The  tinitpd  Kingdom:  Vol.  II,  ForciRn  an.l 
roloiii.il.  Edited  on  hrdalf  of  Ihc  Comniittcc  by  M 
F..  Sadlrr.  New  York:  I.onKmaiis,  ('.rcen  &  Co.  Pp. 
Iviii-s.i8,   xxvii.378.      Ji-So. 


training  in  the  school.  This  was  the  con- 
viction of  a  group  of  educationalists  who 
nu't  in  private  conference  in  London  in 
the  autumn  of  1906,  brought  together  by 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Paton,  principal 
emeritus  of  the  Congregational  Theo- 
logical Institute  of  Nottingham;  Mr. 
Harold  Johnson,  the  well-known  lec- 
turer; Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the 
Rez'iezu  of  Reviezus,  of  London,  and 
President  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  of  Illinois 
College. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  to 
consider  what  means  might  be  employed 
in  the  schools  to  impart  higher  ideals  of 
conduct,  to  strengthen  character  and  to 
implant  the  desire  to  work  for  social 
ends.  The  question  was  one  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  as  a  first  step  toward  its  solu- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  both  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies,  and  in  some  foreign 
countries.  A  letter,  signed  by  the  organ- 
izers of  the  conference,  was  sent  to  men 
and  women  known  to  be  interested  in 
education  all  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  response  to  it  a  very  large  and 
representative  advisory  committee  was 
formed.  Thru  the  efforts  of  Professor 
C.  W.  Barnes,  another  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  was  then  formed  in  the 
United  States — a  committee  whose  duties 
were  to  act  in  concert  with  the  advisory 
committee,  to  promote  moral  training 
and  the  development  of  good  citzcnship 
thru  the  agency  of  the  public  school,  and 
to  report  on  some  experiments  in  ethical 
training  in  the  United  States. 

The  plan  of  action  of  the  English  ad- 
visory committee  was  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  held  in  London  in  Eebruary. 
1907,  when  Mr.  James  Brycc,  O.  M.. 
presided.  The  work  of  investigation  was 
taken  up  by  specially  appointed  commis- 
sioners, to  whom  was  allotted  the  task 
of  preparing  reports  on  the  methods  of 
moral  instruction  and  training  in  the 
schools  of  Ciicat  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I'rance.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Bclgimn, 
Norway.  Denmark,  Canada,  Australia. 
New  Zealand  and  Japan.  The  present 
volumes  represent  in  brief  the  results  of 
the  investigation,  and  are  jiut  forward 
by  the  English  committee,  not  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  moral  training, 
but  as  a  small  contribution  to  the  data 
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which  must  be  collected  before  any  reli- 
able theory  and  method  of  training  can 
be  arrived  at. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  in  brief- 
est summary  any  idea  of  the  many  and 
diverse  reports  contained  in  the  two  vol- 
umes. One  volume  is  entirely  devoted 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  first 
hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  series 
of  articles  on  moral  instruction,  how  it 
can  be  made  to  appeal  to  children,  and 
its  connection  with  religion,  by  such  di- 
vergent authorities  as  Professor  Eucken, 
of  Jena,  winner  this  year  of  the  Nobel 
Prize;  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  of  Manchester 
University ;  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.  S.  C. ;  Rev. 
Michael  Maher,  director  of  the  Jesuit 
Training  College  of  Stonyhurst;  Bishop 
Gore,  of  Birmingham ;  and  among  Amer- 
icans, Prof.  William  James,  President 
Stanley  G.  Hall  and  Dr.  Felix  Adier. 
Then  follow  the  reports  of  the  investi- 
gators on  the  great  public  schools  of 
England  and  other  secondary  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  ;  on  the  elementary  schools, 
both  the  council  schools  (which  are  un- 
scctarian)  and  the  schools  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  a  special  chapter 
on  Sunday  schools  and  on  the  adult 
schools,  which  are  the  greatest  modern 
monument  of  Quaker  activity  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  second  volume  the  schools  of 
Continental  Europe  are  first  considered. 
Then  conic  those  of  England's  great  self- 
governing  colonics,  followed  by  a  special 
notice  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler  in 
New  York,  and  of  the  Normal  Training 
Schools  of  Hyannis,  Mass.,  and  Albany. 
N.  Y.  These  are  the  only  American 
schools  included  in  the  two  volumes ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  com- 
mittee will  prepare  a  report  on  moral 
training  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  on  at  least  as  extensive  a  scale  as 
the  report  on  British  schools. 

David  Swing:  Poet-Preacher.  By  Joseph 
l'"ort  Newton.  Chicago:  The  Unity 
Publishing  Company.     $2.00. 

There  arc  men  born  to  keep  the  an- 
cient fences  of  theological  pastures  good, 
and  other  men  born  to  take  down  the 
bars,  or.  if  need  be,  to  vault  the  rails, 
even  at  the  risk  of  rent  garments,  where 
the  dilapidated   rails  have   been   supple- 


mented by  the  barbs  of  wire-drawn  in- 
terpretation. David  Swing  was  one  of 
the  latter  class,  born  to  dare  the  risk. 
Like  Parker,  Emerson  and  Frothinghani 
among  Unitarians;  like  Bcecher,  among 
the  Congregationalists;  Newton,  among 
Episcopalians,  David  Swing  gave  the 
fence  reeves  trouble.  Studying  for  the' 
Presbyterian  ministry,  the  young  Swing's 
"calling"  did  not  seem  quite  sure. 
"Predestination"  gave  way  in  him  to 
"pedestrianation,"  as  one  of  his  humor- 
ous critics  later  called  it,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  beginning  his  "travels."  First, 
however,  he  accepted  a  position  at  the 
Miami  University,  as  Professor  of  the 
Classics  and  preceptor  in  the  preparatory 
classes.  Like  Bancroft  and  Phillips 
I'rooks,  he  made  a  promising  failure  of 
it ;  yet  he  remained  at  the  University  fif- 
teen years — "too  gentle  to  train  boys  for 
college,"  we  are  told.  When  he  finally 
began  to  preach  as  a  settled  minister,  it 
was  at  Chicago,  in  1866.  From  that  date 
on  to  1874,  he  was  "pedestrianating" 
vigorously,  and  had  reversed  the  old 
creed  of  his  church.  "I  am,"  he  said, 
"first,  a  Christian  ;  next,  a  broad  Chris- 
tian ;  thirdly,  a  Calvinist ;  and,  fourthly, 
a  Presbyterian."  The  various  steps  in 
this  ])rogress  are  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  biographer  in  an  interpretative  ex- 
position of  many  sermons.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Newton's  task  is  one  of  peripatetic  ex- 
position in  the  groves  of  some  suburban 
academy,  walking  amid  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  where  he  stops,  perhaps,  too 
willingly  to  gather  and  explain  a  bunch 
of  pinks  or  sweet  mignonette.  In  1784 
came  the  heresy  trial.  The  charge  s 
against  the  eloquent  and  successfid  min- 
ister were  principally  that  "he  had  not 
been  zealous  and  faithful  in  maintaining 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,"  nor  "diligent 
in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice as  a  minister,"  and  that  he  did  not 
"sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  this  Church  as  contain- 
ing the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  Swing  was  acquit- 
ted, hut  the  Presbytery  was  not ;  and  the 
minister  withdrew  from  the  Church, 
founding  a  Chmch  of  a  freer  expression 
in  the  "C'entral  Musical  Hall."  and  there 
he  preached  and  prayed  and  worked  to  the 
end,  making  his  own  definition  of  Calvin- 
ism— assuming  Christ  still  as  divine,  but 
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preaching  his  humanity,  not  his  divinity. 
He  was  henceforth  to  him,  "a  Teacher  of 
heavenly  truth,  a  sorrowful  light-bringer 
and  a  wise  way-shower  of  humanity," 
where  the  unspeakable  difference  be- 
tween Christ  and  other  men  survived  in 
the  Capitals.  A  biography  is  always  more 
interesting  than  an  expository  apprecia- 
tion;  and  so  far  Mr.  Newton's  work  will 
perhaps  find  less  favor  with  the  average 
reader  than  it  would  have  found  if  the 
views  of  the  great  Chicago  preacher  had 
been  more  concisely  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  the  w'ords  of  the  preacher,  and 
the  facts  of  his  life,  his  work,  his  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  more  fully  unfolded. 

Accounts,  Their  Construction  and  Inter- 
pretation. JJy  William  .Mursc  Cole. 
Boston :  Hie  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    Price, 

$2.00. 

The  study  of  accounting  is  still  new 
in  the  college  curriculum,  and  it  is  only 
lately  that  books  on  the  subject  adapted 
to  the  general  student,  as  well  as  to  the 
practising  accountants  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear. A  general  feeling  has  prevailed 
for  some  time  past  that  accounting  or 
"accountancy,"  as  the  science  is  some- 
times called,  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and 
that  only  those  who  have  served  long 
ap])renticeships  as  head  bcxikkeepers  or 
auditors  could  ever  hope  to  understand 
the  full  nuaning  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  business  concerns.  Professor 
Cole's  book  should  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
pelling this  feeling.  His  clear  exposition 
of  the  subject,  free  from  abstruse  techni- 
cal minuta\  enables  any  one  having  the 
most  rudimentary  training  in  economic 
and  mathematical  ])rincii)les  to  fully  com- 
prehend the  important  details.  The  book 
is  useful,  therefore,  both  to  the  student 
and  to  the  man  of  affairs.  To  under- 
stand the  nature  of  accounts,  to  interpret 
them  properly,  is  of  as  nuich  importance 
to  (he  average  citizen  in  these  times  of 
corporate  business  organization,  when  a 
large  share  of  the  invested  wealth  of 
the  masses  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
captains  of  industry,  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  imderlying  ])rinciples  of  the  govern- 
luent  under  which  he  lives.  The  useful- 
ness of  Professor  C(»le's  book,  therefore, 
should  not  be  limited  to  (he  classroom 
(>r  |o  (Ik-  accoun(an('s  office.     T(   slmuld 


find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  publicity  in  corporate 

affairs. 


Bartholomew  de  las  Casas.  By  Francis 
Augustus  MacNutt.  New  York:  G.  P. 
PuUiam's  Sons.     Price,  $3.50. 

Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  devoted  members  ot 
that  great  band  of  sixteenth  century  mis- 
sionaries who  went  out  from  Spain  to 
conquer  the  heathen  world  with  spiritual 
weapons,  affords  a  striking  figure  for  a 
sympathetic  biographer.  His  restless, 
vehement,  and  withal  deeply  religious 
life  was  devoted  sometimes  with  more 
zeal  than  wisdom,  to  a  protest  against 
the  treatment  which  the  Spaniards  meted 
out  to  the  natives  in  the  Xew  World ;  in 
this  cause  he  made  journey  after  journey 
to  Spain  during  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty  years;  he  denounced  his  fellow 
coimtrymen  in  high  and  low  places  in 
terms  as  bitter  as  they  were  unmeasured  ; 
and  lest  his  work  should  perish  with  him 
he  left  to  the  College  of  San  Gregorio  in 
X'alladolid  a  vast  collection  of  manuscript 
evidence  against  his  countrymen,  ad  pcr- 
pctuain  rci  niciiioriinn,  in  order  that,  he 
wrote,  "should  God  decree  the  destruc- 
tion of  Spain,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is 
because  of  our  destruction  oi  the  Indies, 
and  His  justice  may  be  made  apparent." 
He  was,  in  short,  the  combined  St.  Fran- 
cis and  William  Eloyd  Garrison  of  Span- 
ish America.  This  militant  priest  has 
found  in  Mr.  MacNutt  a  biographer  with 
many  literary  qualifications  for  the  work 
he  has  undertaken — a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  Las  Casas  literature,  a  sympathetic 
insight  into  high  motives,  and  a  facile 
pen.  To  Mr.  MacNutt.  Las  Casas  was 
a  hero,  a  saint,  and  a  prophet :  and  who- 
ever does  not  go  beyond  this  volume  will 
be  convinced.  I  lowcver.  to  be  more  pro- 
saic, it  nuist  be  admitted  that  to  the  crit- 
ical student  of  Spanish  administration, 
the  belligerent  bishop  was  a  querulous, 
hot  -  headed.  undi>>criminating  trouble- 
maker with  a  journalistic  imagination 
iUid  a  IVanciscan  vocabulary.  Mr.  Mac- 
Nut  (  has  takes  Las  Casas's  indictment  of 
Spanish  colom"al  adminis(ra(ion  practi- 
irally  at  face  value  and  apparently  has 
not  deemed  it  within  his  province  to  con- 
sider (he  more  nuuidane  aspects  of  the 
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vexed  questions  with  which  the  Span- 
iards had  to  cope.  He  would  have  writ- 
ten with  less  enthusiasm  (tho  jjcrhaps 
with  less  charmj  and  yet  with  more  bal- 
ance if  he  had  weighed  carefully  the  con- 
tentions of  more  recent  scholars,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  late  Mr.  Payne, 
whose  investigations  into  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  the  New  World  led  him  to 
conclude : 

"The  aboriginal  population,  freed  from  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  tlieir  old  masters,  increased 
and  throve.  .  .  .  Both  I'eru  and  Mexico  as- 
sun'icd  gradually  the  semblance  of  civilized  life, 
and  their  prosperity  tcslilied  to  the  benefits 
conferred  on  them  by  conquests  which,  however 
unjustiliable  upon  abstract  grounds,  in  both 
cases  redeemed  the  populations  affected  by 
them  from  cruel  and  oppressive  native  govern- 
ments and  bloody  and  senseless  religions." 

Without  joining  issue  in  this  contro- 
versy, wc  may  fairly  say  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Nutt  has  written  a  fascinating  story  of 
Las  Casas  and  his  publishers  have  given 
the  story  a  material  form  that  is  a  de- 
light to  the  eye. 

Beethoven's  Letters.  A  Critical  Edition 
with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Dr.  A.  C. 
Kalischer.  Translated  with  preface  by  J. 
S.  Shedlock.  Two  volumes.  New  York  : 
E.  P.  Uutton  &  Co.    $7.50  net. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  among  the 
two  or  three  greatest  com])osers  of  mu- 
sic this  world  has  ever  known,  was  a 
puissant  soul,  a  man  of  intensely  indi- 
vidual character,  a  great  and  remark- 
able human  per.sonality.  His  letters,  as 
Mr.  Shedlock  remarks  in  his  preface  to 
the  present  collection  of  them,  afford  a 
iiniciue  means  of  studying  the  man  in 
relation  to  his  times.  Indeed,  they  con- 
stitute perhaps  the  best  biography  of 
this  titanic  genius  of  the  tone  world. 
certainly  the  basis  of  all  that  wc  know 
of  his  life  and  character.  Therefore  Dr. 
Kalischer,  who  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  active  successors  of  the 
.'\nierican  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer 
in  what  the  Germans  call  "Beethoven 
investigation."  has  performed  an  impor- 
tant service  in  gathering  fmin  all  known 
sources  this  collection,  which  contains 
ncarlv  five  hundred  more  letters  than 
any  former  edition.  The  tw(^  big  octavo 
voliunes  give  tis  1,220  letters,  varying 
from  a  line  or  two  to  several  pages  of 
l^rint.  So  far  as  possible,  the  date  of 
each  has  been  ascertained,  and  Dr.  Ka- 


lischer has  appended  to  each  a  footnote 
giving  the  source  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, exjjlaining  all  references  to  \)cr- 
soiLs  and  events,  identifying  the  musical 
compositions  mentioned,  and  providing 
as  much  information  as  possible  to  heljj 
the  reader  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  letters.  The  editor's  task  of  de- 
ciphering Beethoven's  erratic  handwrit- 
ing, puzzling  out  his  often  cryptic  style, 
and  collating  printed  letters  with  the 
original  copies,  was  a  gigantic  one,  on 
which  he  tells  us  he  was  engaged  for  a 
good  twenty  years.  The  translator  also 
had  difficulties  to  overcome — Austrian 
dialect  words,  imperfect,  ungrammatical 
and  obscure  sentences.  He  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  turning  the  whole 
into  good  English,  and  in  the  main  the 
translation  is  admirable.  His  preface 
provides  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
analysis  of  the  character  Beethoven  has 
given  himself  in  this  mass  of  corre- 
spondence. It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  master  had  no  thought  of  his 
letters  ever  being  published.  His  words 
express  only  the  state  of  his  feelings  at 
the  time  of  writing.  He  was  a  man  of 
varied  moods  and  of  sudden  changes  of 
mood.  Choleric  and  hasty,  he  often  re- 
pented and  acknowledged  he  was  wrong. 
Thus,  in  1799,  he  wrote  to  the  composer 
J.  N.  Hummel :  "Do  not  come  to  me  any 
more.  You  are  a  false  fellow,  and  the 
knacker  take  all  such."  The  next  day 
he  wrote  again :  "Good  Friend  Nazerl. 
You  are  an  honorable  fellow,  and  I  see 
you  were  right.  So  come  this  afternoon 
to  me.  You  will  also  find  Schuppanzigh. 
and  both  of  us  will  blow  you  up.  tlnimi) 
you  and  shake  you,  so  you  will  have  a 
fine  time  of  it.  Your  Beethoven,  also 
named  Mehlschr)berl.  embraces  you."  In 
household  and  ordinary  affairs  he  was 
deplorably  unpractical  and  always  in 
trouble.  In  reading  the  letters.  Mr. 
Shedlock  truly  says,  one  cannot  but  mar- 
vel at  the  man  who.  while  worried  bv 
servants  and  having  to  look  after  trivial 
matters,  could  compose  works  which 
now  afford  the  highest  rapture.  There 
are  abundant  allusions  t(^  the  more  seri- 
ous things  that  made  their  deep  impres- 
sion on  IVethoven — deeplv  t<nicbing 
references  to  his  oncoming  deafness,  hi? 
s(Mro\v  and  despair,  most  interesting  re 
marks  on  other  great  composers. 
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The  Life  of  the  Spirit.  An  Introduction  to 
Philosophy.  By  Rudolf  Eucken.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  L.  Pogson.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Last  year  when  Professor  Eucken  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  prize  for  the  orreatest 
work  in  literature  of  an  idealistic  nature 
we  explained  in  The  Indepfxdent  why 
he  had  determined  to  appeal  to  a  wider 
audience  than  gathered  in  his  lecture 
room  at  Jena.  It  is  part  of  the  same 
movement  which  has  led  the  followers  of 
Haeckel  to  make  converts  by  the  hundred 
thousand  to  materialistic  monism,  the 
higher  critics  to  express  their  recon- 
structed picture  of  Christ  in  series  of 
cheap  and  well  written  books,  and  the 
conservative  theologians  to  meet  them 
with  the  same  popular  weapons.  Profes- 
sor Eucken  fights  with  both  hands ;  on 
the  one  side  against  the  quietistic  and 
pessimistic  philosophy  of  modern  Bud- 
dhism, germanized  by  Schopenhauer  and 
ITartmann,  and  on  the  other  against  the 
ruthless  egoism  represented  by  Nietzsche. 
Against  these  Eucken  brings  a  philosophv 
which  has  the  fervor  of  a  religion,  which 
appeals  to  men  to  open  their  souls  to  the 
infinite  spirit  and  develop  their  higher  na- 
tures thru  faith.  The  public  has  given 
ear  to  his  appeal  and  his  works  are  in 
more  demand  now  in  Germany  than  any 
other  philosophical  literature.  But  what 
I)asscs  for  popularized  philosophy  in 
Germany  would  be  regarded  as  highly 
abstruse  in  America,  so  there  is  little 
probabilitv  of  stich  a  reception  being  giv- 
en to  his  books  here.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume he  takes  up  in  turn  the  fundamental 
problems  of  philosophy ;  imity  and  mul- 
tiplicity, change  and  persistence,  the  out- 
er and  inner  world,  the  problem  of  truth 
and  the  problem  of  happiness,  and  shows 
what  has  been  done  to  solve  thetn  by  the 
Greeks,  bv  the  medieval  schoolmen  and 
bv  modern  thinkers. 

Grant,  the  Man  of  Mystery.  Ry  Col. 
Nicliol.is  Smith.  Milwaukee;  The  Young 
Churchman  Co.     $1.50. 

There  is  nothing  much  that  is  new, 
either  in  viewpoint  or  in  data,  in  this 
book.  Colonel  Smith  aims  to  give  a 
simple  atid  concise  sketch  of  the  m.iin 
incidents  in  Grant's  life  and  a  oharac- 
lerizatint'i  df  tlic  lieii)\  pcr^-onalitv.     The 


work  is  well,  if  not  brilliantly,  done,  the 
something  too  much  is  made  of  an  im- 
puted "mystery"'  in  Grant's  personality. 
No  doubt  Grant  was  simple  in  manner 
and  taciturn  in  speech ;  and  his  rapid  rise 
from  the  state  of  a  baffled  and  beaten 
civilian  to  that  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  nation's  armies  was  perhaps 
unexampled  in  the  world's  history.  But 
for  all  that,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  make 
him  out  an  unsolvable  riddle.  If  the 
man  was  exceptional,  so  also  were  the 
circumstances  luider  which  he  rose.  The 
personal  note  in  the  book  is  eulogistic 
thruout,  but  while  the  eulogy  is  some- 
what lavish,  it  is  on  the  whole  discrim- 
inating. The  volume  is  an  excellent  one 
out  of  which  to  get  a  first  acquaintance 
with  the  great  commander. 


Altorientalische  Texte  und  Bilder  zum 
Alten  Testamente.  In  Vcrbindunt!:  mit 
Dr.  Arthur  Ungnad  und  Dr.  Hermann 
Ranke,  lierausgegeben  von  Lie.  Dr.  Hugo 
Gressmann,  a.c.  Professor  der  Theologie 
in  Berlin.  Erste  Band :  Texte,  8vo.  pp. 
xiv,  253.  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  Tubingen.  Price, 
7.20  marks ;  the  two  volumes,  bound,  17 
marks. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  which  we 
may  expect  in  German  or  French,  but 
not  in  English.  It  ought  at  least  to  be 
translated  for  reference  and  study  by 
English  readers  interested  in  the  Bible. 
This  first  volume  attempts  to  give  bare 
translations  of  all  texts  recovered  from 
the  ancient  East  which  will  throw  light 
on  the  Old  Testament,  whether  from 
Babylonia.  Assyria,  Asia  Minor.  Syria  or 
Egvpt.  Those  from  Egypt  arc  here  care- 
fuliy  collected  for  the  first  time.  They 
include  creation  stories  and  other  myths, 
psalms  and  lamentations,  chronological 
and  historical  texts,  codes  of  laws  like 
that  of  Hammurabi,  and  ethical  wisdom 
like  that  of  Ptah-hotep.  The  second  vol- 
ume, which  by  this  time  ought  to  be 
issued,  is  devoted  to  a  rare  collection  of 
illustrations  from  the  ancient  art  of  the 
same  regions,  and  covers  equally  history, 
worship  and  manners.  Who  will  trans- 
late and  pnbli«;h  it.  as  Perrot  and  Chi- 
piez's  series  of  volumes  on  the  history  of 
ancient  art  weie  published  in  English  by 
Chapman  &  Hall.  T-oni^>ii' 
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Literary  Notes 

....The  liveliness  nf  the  piaginatic  coniro 
versy  i.s  evinced  liy  llie  Jnly  number  of  the 
IJibbert  Journal,  of  I'.oslon,  whicli  contains 
articles  by  both  Schiller  and  Dewey  and  also 
an  attack  on  the  Schiller-Dewcy  pragmatism. 
Other  articles  of  especial  interest  are  that  by 
Professor  Weinel,  of  Jena,  explaining  the  new 
religious  movements  in  Germany,  that  by  Pro- 
fessor More,  of  Cincinnati,  showing  the  in- 
adequacy of  mechanics  to  interpret  the  field  of 
physics,  and  that  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  defend- 
ing in  his  unique  style  the  Christian  view  of 
Jesus. 

.  ..  .The  simple  practicability  of  Louise  Brig- 
ham's  Box  Furnilure  will  tempt  most  who  take 
up  the  book  to  begin  at  once  the  construction 
of  the  articles  described  in  her  pages.  The 
work  has  a  seriously  helpful  purpose  for  those 
of  the  selvedge  of  civilization — the  pioneers  at 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  poor  in  our 
midst — but  it  is  also  a  surprise  box  of  delights 
for  boys  and  girls,  a  useful  course  in  manual 
training  and  a  refuge  for  those  who  seek  in 
simple  physical  occupation  relaxation  of  mental 
strain.  No  plcasanter  summer  could  be  spent 
than  in  furnishing  a  camp  with  this  box  work, 
which  progresses  from  plain  to  intricate  arti- 
cles and  designs.  The  book  is  not  theoretical, 
but  based  on  the  actual  experience  of  the  au- 
thor in  Spitzbergen,  of  all  places  in  the  world. 
Hrr  directions  are  to  the  point,  her  illustrations 
helpful,  and  the  required  material  is  easily  ob- 
tained.   (Century  Co.) 

....The  vocation  bureau  established  at  the 
Civic  Service  House  in  Boston  last  year  was 
based  on  so  eminently  practical  and  service- 
able an  idea  that  it  at  once  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, with  the  welcome  result  that  similar 
bureaus  for  the  guidance  and  information  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession or  trade  were  opened  in  other  cities. 
The  original  Boston  bureau  was  in  charge  of 
the  late  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.  D.,  who  fin- 
ished, just  before  his  death,  an  exhaustive  book 
on  the  scope,  requirements  and  methods  fol- 
lowed by  him  in  his  work.  Choosing  a  Voca- 
tion, intended  chiefly  for  the  vocation  bureau 
adviser,  will  be  found  of  no  less  interest  by 
educators  and  parents,  and  by  young  men  and 
women  at  the  beginning  of  life.  The  move- 
nient  promises  to  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  organized  movements  for  social  and 
economic  betterment  of  our  day.  Professor 
Parsons's  book  will  serve  as  the  basis  on  which 
its  growth  and  development  arc  to  be  bm'lt. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  large  crown  8vo.,  $1 
net.) 

....The  large  number  of  letters  we  received 
on  the  prohibition  question  shows  how  wide- 
spread and  intense  is  the  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Campaign  literature  on  both  sides  is 
abundant.  Tlie  most  compact  and  authentic 
arsenal  of  ammunition  for  the  prohibition 
forces  is  the  Anti-Salooii  Yearbook  for  1909, 
edited  by  E.  H.  Cherrington  (Anti-Saloon 
League,  no  La  Salle  avenue,  Chicago.  Manila 
bound,  35  cents;  cloth,  rx>  cents).  This  gives 
the  latest  facts  and  figures  in  clear  and  forci- 


ble form,  with  graphical  and  topographical  il- 
lustrations. The  IVorld  Book  of  'iemperancc, 
containing  tenii)crance  lessons  by  \)v.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  V.  Crafts  (International  Reform  Bu- 
reau, 206  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington, 
75  cents)  deals  less  with  the  legal  than  with 
the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. On  the.  other  side  we  have  the  Yearbook 
of  the  United  Stales  Brewers'  Association  (U. 
S.  Brewers'  Association,  New  York)  giving 
statistics  to  prove  that  prohibition  does  not 
prohibit  and  arguments  to  prove  that  it  should 
not.  We  note  that  in  the  chapter  on  "T  li-.* 
Probable  Trend  of  Legislation"  the  opinion  is 
expressed :  "There  are  few  signs  that  the  pro- 
hibition wave  which  has  swept  up  from  the 
South  is  about  to  recede.  Only  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  past  will  dare 
predict  that  the  wave  has  already  reached  its 
highest  point."  Professor  Munsterberg's  at- 
tack on  prohibition  is  quoted  at  length. 


Pebbles 

"I  COULD  waltz  on  to  heaven  with  you." 
The    Girl     (absently) — Can    you    reverse. — 
Yale  Record. 

"Theodore  is  sure  getting  after  the  lion 
family." 

"Yep,  I  hear  he's  making  quite  a  fu-rore." — 
Cornell  Widow. 

"OwD  George's  wooden  leg  been  giving  him 

pain  lately." 

"Don't  you  be  talkin'  so  foolish,  Willum." 
"It's  sure  enough.    'Is  owd   woman   been  a- 

whoppin'  him  wi'  it." — London  Opinion. 

The  Lady — Well,  Pll  give  you  twopence;  not 
because  you  deserve  it,  mind,  but  because  it 
pleases  me. 

The  Tramp — Tliank  you,  mum.  Couldn't 
yer  make  it  a  tenner  an'  thoroly  enjoy  your- 
self?— The  Housekeeper. 

Mr.  Martin — Mr.  Miller  is  after  finding  out 
why  his  cow  went  dry. 

Miss  Hogan — And  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Martin — His  bye  Willie  milked  the  poor 
creature  wid  wan  of  thim  new  fangled  dust 
sucking  machines. — Puck. 

At  Cambridge  Professor  Whitmore  tells  it 
this  way : 

"Wilkins  and  I  were  waiting  for  a  train  at 
Onosquahami,  Michigan,  when  we  joined  a 
group  of  men  at  the  window  of  the  telegraph 
office,  where  the  operator  was  writing  bulletins 
of  a  baseball  game  between  Harvard  and  Yale. 
A  lumberman  who  evidently  had  bet  on  Yale 
was  grumbling  over  his  loss.  He  swore  a  great 
deal  and  said  the  New  Haven  players  were  a 
sandless  lot  of  quitters.  He  was  going  to  say 
a  great  deal  more  when  a  tall,  husky  young 
fellow  pushed  thru  the  crowd,  took  him  by  the 
shoulder  and   swung   him   around. 

"  'Pardon  me,'  he  said,  politely,  enough 
though  his  eyes  were  blazing — "pardon  me.  but 
T  can't  stand  any  more  of  that  abuse.  I  won't 
stand  it !  I'm  an  ahiia  water  of  Yale  myself.'  " 
Harpers'  Weekly. 
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Seattle  and  Jamestown 

The  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion of  1909  forms  an  interesting  con- 
trast with  tlic  Jamestown  Ter-Centcnnial 
Exposition  of  1907.  They  can  well  be 
compared,  because  in  aim  and  scope  they 
are  much  ahkc.  Neither,  of  course,  is  to 
be  classed  with  the  threat  international 
ex]iositioiis  held  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  The  Seattle  and  Jamestown 
expositions  are  not  intended  to  be  re- 
garded as  international ;  they  are  not 
even  national,  but  sectional.  They  were 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  at- 
tentidii  to  the  progress  and  resources  of, 
resi)cctively,  our  great  northwestern 
and  our  great  southeastern  coast  regions, 
and  were  appropriately  located  on  two 
of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  Pacific  and 
.Atlantic.  Such  expositions  are  a  jicr- 
fectly  legitimate,  and,  when  properly 
managed,  a  very  cfTective  method  of 
advertising  a  country.  In  Europe  they 
have  been  cmi^loycd  more  frequently 
and  [o  better  advantage  than  in  the 
1  'niled  States. 

The  success  of  an  exposition  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  promoters  may  be 
measured  by,  first,  the  favorable  im- 
pression produced  upon  vi'^itors;  second. 
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till  number  ol  people  seeing  it;  and 
third,  llic  financial  returns.  1  o  put  the 
mailer  bluntly,  Jamestown  was  a  failure 
and  Seattle  a  success,  according  to  the>e 
tests.  It  was,  of  course,  intended  thai 
the  visitor  to  Jamestown  should  go  away 
with  the  iinpressitjii  that  the  people  ol 
that  vicinity  were  enterprising,  up-to- 
date  and  business-like ;  ready  and  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  ambitious  projects 
for  the  industrial  development  of  their 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  visitor 
came  away  with  a  very  ditTerent  impres- 
sion, and  it  is  questionable  whether  Nor- 
folk and  \'irginia  derived  any  material 
advantage  on  the  whole  from  the  money 
they  put  into  the  fair. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  to  the  two  expositions,  be- 
cause the  Jamestown  officials  refused  to 
divulge  the  daily  attendance,  altho,  since 
the  (iovernmcnt  had  a  lien  on  the  gate 
receipts,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
public  had  a  right  to  the  information. 
Our  estimate  at  the  time,  based  on  a 
count  at  the  gates,  was  "probably  not 
over  5,000  a  day  and  perhaps  less  than 
3,000."  This  turned  out  to  be  a  ridicu- 
lous exaggeration.  When  the  exjiosi- 
tion  comi^any  came  to  settle  uj)  with  the 
Government  it  appeared  that  the  aver- 
age paid  attendance  was  less  than  1.500. 
.U  Seattle  the  attendance  is  published 
every  day  in  the  papers.  The  daily 
average  up  to  July  17  was  24.260.  The 
million  mark  was  passed  on  the  forty- 
fiisl  day,  with  three-fourths  of  the  time 
still  to  run.  It  is  expected  that  every- 
thing will  be  paid  for  and  the  stock- 
holders will  receive  substantial  dividends 
on  their  investment.  This  will  be  some 
thing  unusual  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican expositions.  How  much  was  lest 
by  those  who  invested  in  the  Jamestown 
stock  cannot  be  told,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  nnich  was  paid  in.  P.ut  in 
regard  to  what  we,  the  ]>eople  of  the 
United  States,  lost  at  Jamestown,  some 
estimate  can  be  made.  The  I'nitrd 
States  approjiriated  for  that  exposition 
in  one  form  and  another  $2,765,000.  Of 
this  a  million  dollars  was  supposed  to  be 
a  loan  ">=;ecured"  bv  a  lien  of  40  per  cent, 
on  the  gate  receipts  the  exposition  com- 
pany having  applied  to  our  benevolent 
riovernmcnt  after  it  had  found  that  no 
]>rivate  capitalist   wa-^   willing  to  accept 
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that  sort  of  security.  'J'lie  United  Stales 
got  back  only  about  $14(^,000  from  this 
loan.  About  $2,000,000  also  were  spent 
at  Jamestown  by  tiie  twenty-five  States 
which  took  part  in  the  exposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Seattle  people 
have  been  self-reliant  and  independent. 
'Ihe  United  States  Government  has  con- 
tributed nothing  but  its  building. 

At  Seattle  the  exposition  was  ready 
on  time,  not  a  year  behind  or  two  months 
b(^hind.  The  grounds  were  finished  and 
all  tile  buildings  open  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hawaiian  exhibit,  which  was  soon 
alter  installed.  y\t  Jamestown  th.c  season 
was  half  or  two-thirds  over  before  some 
of  the  structural  work  was  done,  such  as 
the  art  buildiug  and  the  Government 
piers. 

The  A.-Y.-l'.  buildings  are  placed 
upon  the  campus  of  the  State  university, 
where  most  of  them  will  remain  for  ap- 
propriate purposes.  The  forestry  build- 
ing will  house  the  forestry  school,  the 
Washington  building  will  become  the 
library,  Machinery  Hall  will  go  to  the 
engineers,  the  women's  building  will  re- 
main such,  the  auditorium  will  be  util- 
ized by  the  lawyers,  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Museum  by  the  chemists,  while  the  uni- 
versity will  benefit  by  the  light  and 
power  plant,  the  sewerage  system,  the 
stadium,  asphalted  roads,  botanical  gar- 
den, etc.,  the  whole  valued  at  a  million 
dollars.  ■  We  wish  the  University  of 
Virginia  had  the  numerous  substantial 
and  expensive  buildings  that  were  put 
on  the  sand  bank  seven  miles  from  Nor- 
folk. Why  it  was  required  that  they 
should  be  built  of  stone  and  brick  in- 
stead of  the  usual  stafif  and  steel  nobody 
knows,  or  at  least  nobody  tells 

\irginia  alone  has  three  times  the 
I)opulation  of  (he  State  of  Washington, 
while  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  a  day's 
railroad  ride  from  Norfolk  includes  a 
larger  tributary  population  than  either 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  had.  The  James- 
town Exposition  had  more  buildings,  a 
greater  variety  of  exhibits  and  a  historic 
occasion  and  environment,  and  it  was 
more  extensively  advertised  than  the  ex- 
position at  Seattle.  Why,  then,  has  the 
latter  drawn  better? 

One  reason  is  doubtless  the  climatic 
advantage.  Rain  is  better  than  hot  sun- 
shine.  To  both  the  steamboat  excursions 


roundabout  are  the  most  attractive  lea- 
turr,  but  the  scenery  about  Jamestown 
is  '  stale.  Hat  and  unprofitable,  while 
mountains  and  sea  combine  to  give 
.Seattle  an  e.xceptionally  beautiful  set- 
ting. 

I  lilt  a  great  mistake  oi  the  Jamestown 
direclors  was  in  the  character  of  their 
appeal  to  the  peo])le.  They  advertised^ 
relics  and  reminiscences  as  their  chief 
attraction.  Everything  (Ad  was  dug  up 
and  made  to  appear  older.  Jamestown 
stood  for  the  pa^t.  Seattle  stands  for 
the  future.  Jamestown  stood  for  war 
and  its  i)omi).  .Seattle  stands  for  peace 
and  its  o])])ortunities.  It  may  be  a  fail 
ing  in  them,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
American  pcoi)le  as  a  whole  do  not  care 
so  much  aboul  the  past — which  can't  be 
hel])ed,  so  what's  the  use  of  talking 
about  it — as  they  care  for  the  future, 
which  they  hoj)e  to  have  a  share  in.  and 
can  have  a  share  in  shaping.  Thev  arc 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  John 
Smith  of  three  hundred  years  ago  as  in 
the  others  of  that  name  who  are  colo- 
nizing the  new  lands  of  Alaska,  Yukon 
and  the  Pacific.  No  doubt  the  American 
and  Japanese  battleships  at  Seattle  at- 
tract many  visitors,  as  did  the  greater 
fleet  at  Jamestown,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
we  Americans,  even  in  this  twentieth 
century,  are  more  concerned  with  the 
arts  of  peace  than  with  arts  of  war. 


The   President's  Belated    Inter- 
vention 

Mr.  Takt  continuerl  to  insist,  last 
week,  upon  those  four  additions  to  the 
free  list,  and  was  repeatedly  told  by  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  probably  impossible,  to  obtain 
them.  Perhaps  the  Senator  exi)lained 
how  he  had  procured  a  majority  for  large 
increases  of  the  rates  on  cotton  goods 
and  certain  other  products  by  retaining 
the  duties  on  raw  materials,  and  ])ointed 
out  that  bargains  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  repudiated.  The  President  also  be- 
gan to  talk  about  proportionate  reduc- 
tions of  the  duties  upon  the  finished  prod- 
ucts in  the  manufacture  of  which  such 
raw  materials  as  hides  and  iron  ore  are 
used.  Then  he  was  told  that  it  was  no 
longer  practicable  to  change  a  majority 
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of  these  duties,  although  reductions  of  a 
few  of  them  (within  certain  limits)  could 
still  be  made. 

For  example,  he  suggested  that  the 
duties  on  shoes  should  be  cut  dtjwn,  or 
removed,  if  hides  were  to  go  on  the  free 
list.  But  the  duty  on  shoes  was  made 
15  per  cent,  by  the  House,  and  20  per 
cent,  by  the  Senate.  The  conference 
committee  could  not  go  beyond  these 
limits,  fn  either  direction.  If  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent,  were  required,  authority  to 
report  for  such  a  duty  must  be  obtained 
from  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  by 
a  concurrent  resolution.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion might  not  be  passed.  If  introduced, 
it  would  renew  the  tariff  debate  and  be 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  amendments. 

This  shows  how  the  President,  inter- 
vening at  so  late  a  day,  has  been  con- 
fronted by  the  rules  and  by  what  has 
already  been  done.  Of  course,  if  the 
duty  on  a  raw  material  is  removed,  there 
should  be  proportionate  reductions  of  the 
duties  on  finished  products,  for  these  du- 
ties are  largely  compensatory  for  the  un- 
derlying rates.  Free  iron  ore  calls  for 
lower  duties  on  steel.  P>ut  Mr.  Aldrich, 
while  consenting  to  a  slight  reduction  on 
ore,  has  raised  the  present  duty  of  $T0  a 
ton  on  structural  steel  to  about  $16.  If 
raw  materials  now  dutiable  are  made 
free,  without  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  duties  on  finished  products,  the  change 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturers, 
especially  in  any  industry  in  which  com- 
petition has  been  wholly  or  partly  sup- 
pressed. Thus,  Mr.  Taft's  proposed  ad- 
ditions to  the  free  list  might  be  enacted, 
with  the  effect  of  increasing  manufac- 
turers' profits  and  giving  no  relief  to 
consumers. 

The  President  also  began  to  criticise 
the  duties  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
owing,  it  may  be,  to  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence laid  before  him  by  associations  of 
merchants.  But  it  was  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  week  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee would,  by  compromise,  make  the 
rates  on  cotton  goods,  hosiery  and  gloves 
considerably  higher  than  they  are  in  the 
present  law.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  all 
this  recent  discussion  at  \\"ashington 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  new  basis 
of  valuation,  although  this  alone  prom- 
ises to  increase  many  of  the  duties  by  a 
considerable  percentage. 


.\s  we  have  said  before,  if  Mr.  Taft 
should  induce  Congress  to  put  hides,  iron 
ore,  petroleum  and  bituminous  coal  on 
the  free  list,  the  effect  upon  the  whole 
tariff  and  upon  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  Accompanying 
just  reductions  of  the  allied  finished 
products  would  give  consumers  some 
benefit,  but  at  this  writing  such  reduc- 
tions are  not  expected. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  large 
part  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff  (which 
was  admittedly  made  too  high  in  order 
that  there  might  be  room  for  reduction 
by  treaties  of  reciprocity)  has  not  been 
disturbed  by  House  or  Senate,  and  there- 
fore is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  conference 
committee,  and  that  in  dealing  with  rate-- 
as  to  which  House  and  Senate  disagree, 
the  committee  must  work  within  the  up- 
per and  lower  limits.  The  rules  which 
thus  govern  its  procedure  can  be  modTfied 
with  respect  to  separate  items  only  by 
the  special  and  concurrent  action  and  in- 
structions of  House  and  Senate.  These 
conditions  tend,  in  this  final  stage  of  the 
long  contest,  to  prevent  such  action  con- 
cerning finished  products  as  the  Presi 
dent  is  beginning  to  regard  as  desirable 

It  is  diflficult  to  understand  why  the 
President,  so  actively  insisting  upon  re- 
ductions at  this  late  day,  and  so  persist- 
ently exerting  his .  influence  to  obtain 
them,  not  only  made  no  effort  whatever 
for  downward  revision  thruout  the 
weeks  and  months  when  he  could  have 
accomplished  something  (because  the  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  whicli 
now  confront  him  did  not  then  exist \ 
but  even  permitted  the  insurgent  Repub- 
lican Senators  to  believe  that  their  move- 
ment had  his  disapproval.  And  yet. 
from  day  to  day.  they  were  exposing  the 
inequitable  rates  which  within  the  i:i-t 
few  days  he  has  begim  to  criticise.  He 
has  repeatedly  insisted  upon  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Republican  platform,  but  if  the  fact; 
presented  in  the  memorable  Senate  de- 
bate were  not  wholly  ignored  by  him.  he 
must  have  realized  that  the  controlling 
majority  was  making  no  attempt  to 
measure  protective  rates  by  the  differ- 
once  in  costs  of  production,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  He  should  have  urged 
that  majority  to  shape  its  course  in  ac- 
cord with  the  platform  doctrine.     Tf  he 
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had  done  so,  the  two  bills  sent  to  confer- 
ence would  have  been  much  less  objec- 
tionable than  those  which  the  committee 
has  been  considering  and  which  he  has 
been  trying  to  improve. 

His  interest  was  manifested  and  hi^ 
influence  was  exerted  at  too  late  a  day. 
His  demands  at  first  touched  only  a  small 
part  of  the  broad  tariff  field,  avoiding 
inequitable  schedules  which  had  been 
shamefully  manipulated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  consumers,  and  when  the  corfer- 
ence  stage  was  reached  the  rules  and  a 
network  of  bargains  three  or  four 
months  old  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  controlling  majority  to  gram 
what  he  desired,  even  if  it  had  been  will 
ing  to  do  this.  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
must  have  known  about  the  barriers  that 
the  conference  rules  would  raise.  When 
it  was  reported  from  the  White  House, 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sen- 
ate debate,  that  he  intended  to  deal  witi: 
the  conference  committee,  these  riile^ 
and  the  effect  of  them  were  pointed  out 
to  hiui  by  scores  of  newsi)apers.  and. 
doubtless,  by  legislators  and  others  who 
desM'ed  a  reasonable  downward  revision. 
His  active  and  persistent  intervention 
after  the  conference  committee  began  its 
work  indicates  that  he  was  not  restrained 
at  an  earlier  date  by  a  feeling  that  he 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  shape  legislation, 
for  Congress  is  still  in  session,  the  tariff 
bill  has  not  been  enacted,  and  thruout 
last  week  he  was  striving  to  shape  the 
revision  by  a  direct  exertion  of  his  influ- 
ence. For  what  he  may  now  accomplish 
he  will  receive  due  credit  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  many  a  loyal  friend  will  think 
that  by  delay  he  lost  his  opportunity. 


The  Counter  Influence  to 

Woman  Suffrage 

"There  are  very  few  arguments  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  none 
against  it"  has  more  truth  in  it  than  most 
such  aphorisms,  and  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  fact,  to  which  Miss  Chittenden 
calls  attention  in  this  issue,  that  the  move- 
ment has  not  made  so  much  progress  in 
this  country  as  its  friends  would  like. 
That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  suffrage 
to  any  class  is  largely  symbolic,  like  the 
granting  of  independence  to  a  country. 


and  its  advantages  are  usually  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  striking  demonstration.  We 
believe  that  the  suffrage  is  as  necessary 
to  men  as  it  is  to  women,  yet  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  Washington,  where 
the  men  do  not  vote,  is  as  well  governed 
as  Philadel])hia,  where  they  do.  The  ob- 
taining of  the  suffrage  is  only  a  part,  tho 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  logical  and  essential 
part,  of  the  general  movement  for  the 
emancipation  of  women  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  unjust  laws,  customs  and  o])inions. 
Miss  Chittenden  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  such  industrial,  legal  and  educational 
freedom  as  woman  now  enjoys  was  ob- 
tained "without  any  serious  opposition." 
On  the  contrary,  every  step  of  this  prog- 
ress was  made  against  the  most  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  oppcjsition,  with  martyr- 
doms more  real  than  those  of  HoUoway 
Jail,  and  at  every  step  the  courageous 
women,  who  were  breaking  new  paths, 
had  against  them  not  only  the  indifference 
of  the  bulk  of  their  sex,  but  the  active  an- 
tagonism of  a  few  of  them,  taking  the 
same  attitude  and  using  the  same  argu- 
ments as  Miss  Chittenden  now  uses  to 
check  further  ])rogress  toward  freedom 
and  equality.  If  Miss  Chittenden  thinks 
it  easy  let  her  attempt  to  enter  any  of  the 
doors  that  are  still  closed  to  women.  Let 
her  try  to  become  an  Ei)iscopal  minister, 
to  get  an  education  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity or  to  procure  for  a  New  York  widow 
a  share  in  the  money  she  has  earned  dur- 


mg  marriage. 


That  the  cause  of  women  in  the  matter 
of  suft'rage  during  the  last  few  years  has 
made  greater  advances  "in  countries 
where  monarchical  government  prevails" 
than  in  the  Uni'ted  States  is  undeniable. 
It  is  also  true,  unfortunately,  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  other  forms  of  pro- 
gressive legislation,  as  well  as  of  progress 
in  science,  literature,  music,  and  art.  The 
numerous  defeats  which  Miss  Chittenden 
records  are  due  to  the  policy  of  the  suf- 
fragists, which  is  to  bring  the  measure 
before  every  legislature  every  year  until 
it  is  passed  and  to  have  it  put  to  popular 
vote  as  often  as  possible.  The  wisdom 
of  such  tactics  may  be  questioned,  but  it 
shows  at  least  that  the  suffragists  have 
not  lost  all  their  feminine  characteristics. 

Miss  Chittenden  states,  apparently  as 
an  argument  against  the  suffrage,  that  it 
was  granted  in  the  four  States  as  part  of 
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the  l^upulistic  iiiu\l-i)iciiI.  i  lub  is  rather 
amusing,  since  it  existed  in  two  of  iheni 
more  than  twenty  years  before  the  Popu- 
hst  party  was  organized.  She  is  also  un- 
furtunate  in  her  reference  to  Kansas.  We 
would  be  willing  to  back  any  city  in  Kan- 
sas against  Miss  Chittenden's  own  city  of 
Brooklyn  for  honesty,  efficiency  and 
economy  in  government.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  superiority  of  Kansas  municipal- 
ities is  due  altogether  to  the  votes  of  the 
women,  but  we  do  know  that  they  were 
materially  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
woman  suli'rage,  and  we  believe  that 
other  municipalities,  possibly  evin  Brook- 
lyn, might  be  benefited  by  putting  the 
ballot  into  the  hands  of  the  sex  which  is 
the  majority  in  our  cinirches  and  in  ilu' 
minority  in  our  penitentiaries. 

July  and  Currants 

July  opens  with  the  currant,  a  humble 
sort  of  fruit,  but  beautiful  and  wonder- 
fully helpful.  It  is  these  small  and  mod- 
est things  that,  after  all,  take  off  the 
sharp  edge  of  daily  life.  Think  what  the 
currant  bush  did  for  our  fathers,  when 
there  were  no  strawberries  or  raspber- 
ries or  even  blackberries  in  oiu*  gardens. 
Dutch  in  name  and  origin,  it  attachid 
itself  to  the  Puritan  during  his  residence 
in  Holland;  tart  as  his  theology,  but 
good  for  the  stomach  and  the  liver.  The 
bush  gave  the  pioneer  no  trouble,  for 
it  would  grow  easily  anywhere,  bore 
neglect  humbly,  had  no  haughty  man- 
ners and  always  did  its  best. 

It  came  to  New  England  with  the  ear- 
liest colonists^probably  with  the  "May- 
flower"; grew  in  the  garden  of  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  and  was  picked  by 
I'riscilla  for  John  .\lden.  '{'here  was 
currant  jelly  in  those  days,  and  there 
were  green  currant  pies,  to  test  the 
vitals  of  the  visiting  Massasoit.  Currant 
wines  also  were  held  in  high  esteem,  be- 
fore there  wore  apples  grown  big  enough 
for  cider. 

These  humble  Dutch  currants  were 
good  enough  for  the  highest  in  the  land, 
for  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Har- 
vard tells  us  that  he  did  work  of  a  morn- 
ing in  his  currant  garden,  and  that  he 
was  greatly  refreshed  by  a  handful  of 
fine  fruit,  on  July  the  first.  These,  he 
noted,  were  tinnsuallv  sweet,  and  were 


better  flavored  than  the  black  raspber- 
ries that  grew  in  "ye  stump  lot."  He 
tells  us  also  that  the  white  currant  is 
sweeter  than  the  red,  a  fact  that  we  have 
put  to  good  advantage  in  these  later 
days. 

W  hen  the  Connecticut  folk  had  all  be- 
come Yankees,  and  had  started  west- 
ward, the  one  plant  that  everybody  took 
with  him  was  the  currant  bush.  These 
were  planted  first  in  Central  New  York, 
then  in  and  about  Cleveland  and  in  the 
Muskingum  X'alley,  and  there  they  are 
yet ;  just  the  same  plain-hearted  cur- 
ranis,  refreshing  in  summer  drink,  un- 
rivaled for  winter  jelly  and  jam,  and 
specially  at  home  in  the  poor  man's  gar- 
den. 

15ut  the  people  grew,  and  the  towns 
grew,  and  fewer  folks  could  have  gar- 
dens ;  and  the  currant  bush  does  not  like 
the  smoke  of  the  congested  houses,  altlio 
we  have  seen  one  in  the  window  of  a 
tenement,  eight  stories  up  in  the  air.  It 
became  a  great  national  fruit.  Then  be- 
gan a  stride  of  improvement,  for  out  of 
our  miseries  spring  our  blessings.  The 
cherry  currant  was  born — not  quite  as 
big  as  a  cherry,  but  squinting  that  way  : 
a  stiff  bush,  a  tasteless  fruit,  and  noth- 
ing to  boast  of  but  bigness.  That  is  the 
way  it  often  is  when  you  begin  progress, 
for  it  is  a  long  road  to  perfection.  No 
one  should  sit  contentetl  on  the  first 
stair. 

A  great  career  opened,  and  the  little 
Dutch  currant  was  transformed  by  de- 
grees into  the  \'ersailles.  the  London 
Market,  the  Pays  Prolific,  and  now  it 
rests  awhile  at  White  Grape  and  Red 
(iiant — the  two  biggest  and  sweetest  and 
most  prolific  of  the  currant  race.  There 
are  men  whose  lives  have  been  given  to 
making  a  model  currant.  Some  of  these 
have  done  great  things,  and  a  few  have 
reaped  big  profits.  It  seems  a  small 
thing  to  do.  but  after  all.  apart  from  the 
personal  gains,  it  is  worth  the  while  to 
benefit  humanity  with  a  Fays  Prolific,  a 
currant  that  gave  the  originator  S30.000, 
and  to  every  grower  of  currants  three 
times  as  much  profit  from  his  garden. 

Let  us  go  with  the  pickers  into  a  mod- 
ern currant  field,  two  or  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  in  long  rows  that  open  to 
the  north  and  south.  The  bushes  are 
nearlv   as  high   as   vour  head,   and  the 
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l\c(l  Giant  siaiius  even  taller  than  that, 
lake  a  stcxjl  with  you  and  ijit  down 
under  a  big  bush,  and  let  your  editorial 
lingers  forget  the  pen,  Vhile  you  fill  a 
basket  with  these  noble  and  earliest  to 
ripen,  the  I'ourth  of  Julys.  Ihis  is  not 
the  best  of  currants,  only  the  earliest, 
and  it  has  a  deep  rich  crimson  color  that 
is  most  beautiful.  Over  you  stand  large 
spreading  apple  trees,  for  your  currant 
bushes  love  the  shade.  It  is  an  ideal 
service,  and  you  can  easily  earn  your 
supper  ot  llolstein  milk  and  strawber- 
ries. 

The  city  has  no  charm  like  this,  but 
can  we  ever^  break  its  power.''  Is  the 
longing  for  a  simple  life  impossible  to 
be  fullilled  for  the  crowd?  Even  the 
currant  is  changed,  but  it  loves  the  soil 
yet.  It  is  just  the  same  at  heart  as  it 
was  when  old  Put  pulled  a  stout  bush 
to  thrash  a  Tory  with.  It  is  still  the 
people's  fruit.  It  has  gone  with  the 
pioneers  into  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  • 
and  up  into  the  Dakotas,  and  down  into 
California.  It  endures  cold  and  heat, 
and  do  not  forget  how  many  fever- 
parched  tongues  it  has  relieved.  It  is  a 
very  genuine  pride  that  stirs  the  house- 
keeper when  she  counts  her  fifty  glasses 
of  jelly;  and  how  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  glasses  are  yearly  prepared  in 
these  United  States?  There  are  enough 
surely  to  greatly  alleviate  sickness  and 
make  our  hours  of  health  more  whole- 
thy.  A  dainty  sight  is  a  stem  strung 
with  crimson  beads,  but  sweeter  every 
tinie  is  the  currant  that  is  white.  And 
this  white  currant  is  also  just  as  good 
for  jelly,  for  this  jelly,  strange  to  say, 
is  a  delicate  crimson.  Birds  do  not  de- 
tect them  so  easily,  and  they  are  natu- 
rally along  the  line  of  best  survival. 

We  should  like  to  i)ick  currants  here 
all  day.  possibly  two  days ;  but  alas  I  the 
city  chiel  has  no  training  for  this  sort 
of  work.  The  soft  breezes  and  the  apple 
shade,  and  the  landscapes  that  sweep 
thru  farms  and  hold  villages  in  their 
arms  down  the  valley,  and  up  the  oppo- 
site slope,  and  the  whistle  of  the  bobo- 
links overhead,  and  the  trill  of  an 
orchard  oriole — all  these  combined  grow 
monotonous,  and  we  are  homesick  out 
here  in  God's  home.  Well.  July  is  end- 
ing.^ and  we  all  have  our  duties  and  our 
calling  is  louder  than  our  choice.     Yet 


we  wish  everybody  had  a  currant  garden 
and  we  wish  that  everybody  wislied  he 
had.  The  spirit  moves,  at  any  rate,  and 
the  people  are  moving.  'I  he  cities  are 
thinning  and  loosening  a  little,  and  the 
country  is  not  so  foreign  as  it  was. 
( )pen  up,  ye  compacted,  solidified,  con- 
gested masses,  and  spread  your  homes 
out  wider  over  the  valleys  and  the  hill 
slopes,  and  let  in  the  air  and  the  birds 
and  the  brooks.  Melt  your  hearts  for 
the  rose  bushes,  and  the  currant  bushes, 
and  let  every  family  have  its  acre  and 
every  child  its  playground.  Then  will 
the  editorial  office,  and  every  other  <»ffice, 
have  a  bit  of  God's  unrentcd  sky  for 
roof,  and  a  rock  shall  be  our  table,  while 
the  brook  shall  ask  a  thousand  (|ues 
lions  and  never  wait  for  an  answer. 

Liberia's  Crisis  and  Appeal 

Tiiii  financial  soundness  and  govern- 
menlal  integrity  of  Liberia  are  empha- 
sized in  brief  interviews  given  out  by 
difi'erent  members  of  the  American  com 
mission  to  the  negro  republic,  allho  their 
official  report  to  the  President  has  not 
yet  been  submitted.  Liberia  owes  some- 
thing like  $1,400,000  in  all,  about  one- 
third  of  this  amount  being  local  indebt- 
edness, chiefly  arrears  of  salaries  due 
Government  officials.  The  bulk  of  the 
public  debt  rei)resents  the  British  loans 
of  1871  and  iyo6,  both  of  which  were  at- 
telided  with  frauds  of  such  a  character 
that  they  might  be  repudiated  if  the 
Liberians  had  such  a  desire.  These  fig- 
ures, when  placed  alongside  those  of 
Japan — $1,125,000,000,  of  which  $50,- 
000,000  is  local  indebtedness — seem  triv- 
ial, especially  in  view  of  the  reputed  rich- 
ness of  Liberia's  undeveloped  resources. 

The  appeal  which  Liberia  has  made  to 
the  United  States  thru  our  commission- 
ers includes  a  request  that  our  Govern- 
ment or  American  capitalists  will  liqui- 
date this  debt  and  thereby  free  the  little 
republic  from  the  irksome  interference 
of  Great  Britain  in  Liberian  affairs.  The 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Amcrico- 
Liberians  on  this  subject  is  reflected  in 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Lihcriatt  Rci:;is- 
tcr,  a  newspaper  published  by  a  Liberian 
official  and  practically  edited  by  the 
Cabinet : 
"There  is  no  desire   to   repudiate  one  cent 
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of  our  national  obligations,  no  matter  how 
they  came  to  stand  against  us.  The  debt  is 
not  very  large  and  we  believe  that  if  re- 
funded at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  and 
on  terms  that  are  fair  to  our  creditors  and 
just  to  ourselves,  the  debt  can  be  easily  man- 
aged." 

The  Liberian  Government  asks  also 
for  the  loan  of  a  financial  expert,  who 
will  practically  have  charge  of  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  until  the  na- 
tional obligations  have  been  canceled. 
It  is  expected  that  by  that  time  this 
financial  adviser  will  have  materially  as- 
sisted   in    training    Liberians    to   paddle 
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LIBERIA. 
The  lightly  dotted  line  indicates  the  supposed  bound- 
ary in  1892  after  the  seizure  of  territory  east  of  the 
Cavalla  River.  The  heavily  dotted  line  is  the  new 
boundary  pegged  out  by  the  deliminating  commission 
and    not   yet    ratified. 

their  own  financial  canoe.  The  British 
Government  has  been  using  pressure  for 
more  than  a  year  to  have  one  of  its  ex- 
perts appointed  to  the  place,  but  the 
motive  back  of  the  persistent  desire  has 
been  suspected.  It  is  possible  that  this 
British  aspirant  might  be  useful  in  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  whose 
last  financial  report  was  discouraging. 

The  Liberians  ask  no  American  aid  in 
the  conduct  of  their  executive,  judicial 
and  legislative  departments,  but  they 
would  like  to  have  an  American  edu- 
cator take  charge  of  their  public  school 
system,  an  American  army  officer  to  or- 
ganize their  frontier  force,  and  a  man 


iruin  our  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
pull  their  farmers  out  ul  ilic  Slough  of 
Despond.  Lor  the  services  of  these  ex- 
perts they  are  willing  to  pay  reasonable 
salaries. 

Next  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt, 
however,  Liberia's  most  urgent  desire  is 
that  its  boundary  troubles  may  be  set- 
tled once  for  all.  The  Anglo-Liberian 
l)0un(lary  has  been  clearly  defined,  with 
Anglo-Saxon  precision — but  the  negro 
republic  now  wants  somebody  to  make 
British  troops  stay  on  the  Sierra  Leone 
side  of  the  line.  England  claims  no  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  the  region  about  Kanre 
Lahun,  but  no  Liberian  official  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  it. 

The  Franco-Liberian  border,  on  the 
north  and  east,  has  never  been  definitely 
defined.  Attempts  have  repeatedly  been 
made,  but  the  treaties  (drawn  up  always 
by  Erance)  have  proven  so  elastic  that 
the  borders  of  French  Guinea  and  of  the 
Ivory  Coast  have  been  pushed  farther 
and  farther  into  Liberia.  At  least  one- 
third  of  what  was  once  considered  Libe- 
rian territory  is  now  under  the  French 
tlag.  The  present  complaint,  however, 
is  not  based  so  much  upon  these  past 
aggressions  as  upon  the  present  attitude 
of  the  French  Governors,  who  insist 
upon  interpreting  the  terms  of  the  treat- 
ies to  suit  themselves.  What  Liberia 
wants  of  the  United  States,  its  mother 
country,  is  that  Secretary  Knox  will  say 
to  France,  in  tiie  beautiful  language  of 
diplomacy,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go — 
and  no  farther." 

The  Americo-Liberians  have  conduct- 
ed their  own  affairs  now  for  sixty  years. 
During  this  time  their  internal  troubles 
have  been  very  slight,  altho  the  country 
has  never  had  a  standing  army.  There 
is  no  hostility  between  the  Liberians  and 
the  natives,  excepting  a  trivial  revolt  on 
the  part  of  a  coast  tribe  where  smug- 
gling prevails.  Furthermore,  the  former 
state  of  intermittent  warfare  among  the 
powerful  tribes  was  peaceably  ended 
years  ago.  The  Liberians  insist  that 
their  present  critical  condition  i'^  due 
mainly  tt>  the  aggression  of  nations  too 
powerful  to  resist,  and  they  seem  anx- 
ious that  the  United  States  may  under- 
■^tand  that  there  is  no  turbulent  element 
in  their  population.  They  consider  them- 
selves fully  competent  to  conduct  an  or- 
derly and   prosperous   republic  if   they 
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may  have  the  diplomatic  aid  of  America 
in  their  foreign  relations,  and  its  expert 
advice  in  certain  departments  of  tlieir 
domestic  affairs. 

It  is  our  clear  duty  to  give  Liberia  all 
the  assistance  she  needs  or  will  consent 
to  receive.  We  took  up  the  cause  of 
'  Venezuela  when  we  suspected,  wrongly 
as  it  turned  out,  that  the  republic  was 
being  encroached  upon,  altho  it  threat- 
ened war  with  Great  ])ritain.  Here  is  a 
clearer  case  of  boundary-shoving,  and 
the  injured  republic  is  one  for  whose  ex- 
istence and  prosperity  we  are  respon- 
sible. Liberia  was  founded  by  the 
United  States  and  has  more  than  once 
been  declared  under  our  protection. 

_,  .      We  are  told  that  there  was 

Democratic  ,         ,,       .  ^  ^, 

.,,  much  enthusiasm  at  the  re- 

Illusions  .  ,■  r   ii        T-> 

cent  meetmg  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Committee  in 
Washington  because  of  a  prevailing  ex- 
pectation that  there  would  be  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  next  Congress. 
These  gentlemen  deceive  themselves. 
Their  party's  record  during  the  present 
session  will  not  induce  a  majority  of  the 
voters  to  look  to  it  for  a  fair  revision  of 
the  tariff,  if  this  is  what  they  have  in 
mind.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  well  under- 
stood that  the  Republicans  would  have 
made  a  better  revision  if  they  had  been 
restrained  by  the  opposition  of  a  con- 
sistent and  united  Democratic'  minority. 
The  Democrats  had  an  opportunity  and 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Does  It  Pay  JJ}^  discharge  from  the 
to  Be  Honest?  ^f/lf'""  P^'"tent,ary  m 
Pittsburgh  of  three  men. 
convicted  of  assisting  in  the  wrecking  of 
the  Enterprise  National  Bank  there  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  their  almost  imme- 
diate assumption  of  positions  of  trust, 
has  caused  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  pay§  to  be  honest. 
Kach  of  the  three  men  served  but  half 
the  sentence  originally  imposed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  where  they 
were  tried,  their  sentences  having  been 
commuted  by  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Taft  upon  the  pleas  made  bv  the  wives 
of  each  of  these  men.  Within  the  past 
three  months  the  shortened  terms  of  this 
trio  have  expired  and  they  were  all  met 
at  the  doors  of  the  prison  bv  carriages 
and  escorted  to  their  former  homes  with 


much  ado.  After  a  few  days  spent  in 
(juietude  with  their  families  two  of  them 
were  given  responsible  positions  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  by  persons  who  were 
swayed  by  their  appeals  that  they  had 
been  misled  by  the  former  cashier  of  the 
wrecked  bank,  wl\o  chose  to  fill  a  sui- 
cide's grave  rather  than  pay  the  penalty 
of  his  crimes  at  the  altar  of  human  jus- 
tice. One  of  the  men  is  now  employed 
with  a  large  real  estate  firm  at  a  gorxl 
salary ;  another  is  connected  with  a  bank 
al)ove  that  which  he  held  i)rior  to  his  fall 
with  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  the 
third  is  to  assume,  a  good  position  in  the 
near  future.  While  figures  are  not  ob- 
tainable, it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  trio  will  be  earning  more  money  in 
the  new  positions  than  its  members  did 
when  they  were  working  in  the  bank 
whose  wrecking  wiped  out  the  entire 
fortunes  of  thousands  of  small  depos- 
itors. While  many  of  the  depositors 
have  been  ruined  financially  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  and  have  not  yet  received 
employment  since  they  were  thrown  out 
of  work  when  the  financial  crisis  first 
struck  Pittsburgh,  these  men,  even  tho 
they  were  the  victims  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  walk  into  the  largest  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  and  transact  busi- 
ness at  good  salaries.  In  the  district 
where  the  bank  formerly  stood  the  plac- 
ing of  these  men  in  good  positions  after 
their  release  from  prison  on  shortened 
terms  is  received  with  considerable  hos- 
tility, for  many  of  these  persons  have 
been  forced  to  suffer  privations  and  are 
now  in  almost  destitute  circumstances 
while  the  men  who  assisted  in  the  spirit- 
ing away  of  their  money  own  the  homes 
in  which  they  live  and  arc  employed  at 
wages  better  than  their  victims  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Ar,  A.v  T  :„-  t^ T^'i*^  silver  streak,  which 

An  Air  L,me  from    .       ,  „      ,       ,, 

n  A  ■   4.    r,  has  been  Knglanc  s  pro- 

Calais  to  Dover     ^     ,.  T  '     . 

tection  against  conti- 
nental foes,  has  now  been  surpassed  bv  a 
Frenchman.  She  put  her  tru.st  in  her 
wooden  walls,  latterly  made  of  Harvev- 
ized  steel,  and  has  neglected  the  defense 
of  the  third  dimension  of  space.  The 
proposal  brought  forward  from  time  to 
time  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  the 
Channel,  a  project  undeniably  practicable 
and  profitable,  has  always  been  opposed 
by    the    military    authorities    because    it 
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woidd  endanger  the  safety  of  the  island, 
l)iit  unless  they  roof  over  the  whole  coun- 
try they  cannot  prevent  any  foreigner  at 
any  time  from  landing  anywhere  he  likes. 
Of  course  there  is  no  harm  in  a  flying 
I'rcnchman  or  two.  A  German  arriving 
at  the  Englishman's  home  in  this  un- 
ceremonious fashion  would  be  a  different 
thing  entirely.  Even  on  such  aeroplanes 
as  we  now^  know  Germans  could  be 
dropped  ad  libitum  on  English  soil  at  a 
cost  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  so,  but  the 
German  Government  does  not  seem  to 
care  much  for  aeroplanes.  It  is  going 
into  the  transportation  business  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  aerial  navy  of  the  Kaiser  will  consist 
of  at  least  twelve  airships,  four  of  the 
Zeppelin  and  eight  of  the  non-rigid  type, 
and  some  of  them  can  carry  twenty-five 
men  and  sail  a  thousand  miles.  France 
has  eight  or  nine.  England  has  none  and 
not  even  an  aeroplane  that  will  fly.  She 
])rcfers  old  reliable  "Dreadnoughts"  to 
any  new  fangled  notions.  Even  as  a 
sport  Englishmen  do  not  seem  to  take  an 
interest  in  flying.  We  Americans,  hav- 
ing as  yet  no  militant  airships  within 
range  of  tis.  do  not  worry  about  invasion 
aufl  are  only  sorry  to  see  our  Wrights 
being  beaten  at  their  own  game.  But  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  M.  Bleriot  was  not 
airsick  in  crossing  the  Chamiel  the  Amer- 
ican tourist  would  be  inclined  to  take  the 
new  route. 


The   Fall   of 
Clemenceau 


What  a  government  we 
should  have  if  a  president 
were  liable  to  be  turned  out 
of  office  when  he  lost  his  temper  and 
made  an  unpleasant  remark  about  a  po- 
litical opponent.'  and  if  the  cabinet  had 
lo  resign  whenever  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Capitol  on  any  bill  or  executive 
measure.  Our  politics  would  be  as  dra- 
matic and  our  administrative  terms  as 
brief  as  in  I 'ranee  if  we  were  under  such 
a  regime.  'The  overthrow  of  Clemen- 
ceau a  few  days  after  he  had  received 
a  vote  of  confidence  does  not  indicate  the 
instability  of  republican  institutions  ih 
I'Vance  or  any  important  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  The  last  ad- 
ministration was  the  longest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  republic,  thirty-three  months, 
and  it  had  planned  and  in  part  carried 
out  an  extensive  and  consistent  program 


of  financial,  social  and  political  reforms. 
When  M.   Clemenceau  succeeded  to  M. 
Sarrien,  whose  right  hand  man  he  had 
been,  it  was  hardly    expected    that    he 
would   last  long.     He  did   not  take  the 
trouble  to  move  into  the  official  residence 
provided  for  the  Premier.     "I  came  with 
an  umbrella  and  I  leave  with  a  cane."  he 
remarked  gaily  as  he  walked  out  of  his 
office  the  other  day.     His  reputation  was 
that  of  a  critic,  a  cynic  and  a  malcontent. 
He   had   more  than  once  overthrown   a 
government ;  it  was  not  anticipatetl  that 
he  could  conduct  one.     During  his  ad- 
ministration it  has  been  a  favorite  atnuse- 
ment  of  the  opposition  newspapers  to  re- 
I)rint  day  after  day  embarrassing  quota- 
tions from  his  old  editorials  expressing 
in  the  sharpest  language  iconoclastic  and 
revolutionary,     even     anarchistic,    senti- 
ments.    But  once  in  office  he  has.  with- 
out regard  to  verbal  inconsistency,  made 
it  his  first  duty  to  maintain  order  and  has 
kept  an  even  balance  between  the  war- 
ring factions  of  capital  and  labor.     Oni 
when  he  had  called  out  the  soldiers  to 
prevent  riots  during  a  strike,  one  of  his 
friends  who   had   often   been   associated 
with  him  in    anti-governmental    clemon- 
strations    came    to    him    to    remonstrate 
against  his  policy,  and,  when  he  found  he 
could  not  cliange  him,  charged  him  with 
abandoning    his     principles.      "Ah.     my 
friend,"  the  Premier  replied,  "you  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  now  on  the 
same   side  of  the   barricade."     Rut   tl 
good  humor  atid  common  sense    whi( 
liave  saved  him  in  many  a  difficult  situ, 
tion  failed  him  the  other  day  when  in  a  1 
momcilt  of  irritation  due.  they  say.  to  .r 
attack  of  the  liver  complaint  rather  th;; 
to  the  attack  of  M.  Delcasse.  he  let  si 
an  offensive  truth,  and    lost    bis    plai 
I'ortv    years    ago    M..    Clemenceau    w. 
teaching   French  to  the  girls  of  ( iret  i 
wich.  Conn.     Since  then  he  has  been  c 
gaged  in  other  business.     What  he  w 
do  next  canntit  be  predicted  by  his  pa 
career. 

Spain     in     her     scr.^ 
with  Morocco  is  at  tl^ 
same    disadvantage    as 
an   ordinary   peaceable  citizen   when   he  i 
undertakes  a   well-merited   chasti'^cment  ' 
on  the  street  It^afer  who  insults  him  from 
the  saloon  corner.     He  does  not  like  t 
fight  and  does  not  know  how,  while  h 
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antagonist  enjoys  notliing  more  and  has 
had  plenty  of  praciice.  The  Kabyles 
who  arc  swarming  around  the  Spanisli 
outposts  on  the  Riff  coast  are  warriors 
by  profession,  as  their  ancestors  have 
l)een  from  time  immeuKjrial.  They  re- 
gard it  as  time  wasted  \yien  the  temple 
of  Janus  is  closed.  They  are  not  partic- 
ular whom  they  fight,  althcj  they  natu- 
rally have  a  preference  for  an  enemy  of 
another  faith  with  rich  supply  trains, 
rather  than  their  fellow  Moslems  of  the 
desert.  But  all  civilized  nations  are  be- 
ginning to  be  ashamed  of  war,  or  at  least 
to  regard  it  as  an  abnormal  state,  and  an 
expensive  and  inconvenient  operation. 
The  Spanish  have  never  conquered  Mo- 
rocco, while  the  Moors  did  conquer 
Spain.  That  makes  a  difference  in  the 
way  it  is  looked  at  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Spanish  people  f)I)ject  to  be- 
ing burdened  with  more  taxes  to  engage 
upon  a  war  which  will  bring  no  glory 
and  little  ])rofit  if  it  is  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  but  wliich  is  more 
likely  to  be  interminable. 

jt 

Costa  Rica's  contract 
W'ith  one  of  the  great 
banks  of  New  York 
for  a  loan  to  refund  her  entire  foreign 
debt  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  from 
the  political,  as  well  as  from  the  financial, 
l)oint  of  view.  Costa  Rica,  the  most 
peaceful  of  the  five  Central  American 
republics,  adjoins  Panama,  already  under 
the  inlluence  of  this  coiuitry,  and  will 
gain  something  by  the  completion  of  the 
canal.  In  the  past  she  has  sought  loans; 
in  London.  Turning  now  to  our  bankers 
for  the  refunding  of  her  debts,  she  thus 
indicates  her  ccMifidence  in  them  and  in 
the  just  purposes  of  our  Government. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  further  South 
other  indications  of  such  confidence. 
When  the  l^olivian  Minister  at  Buenos 
.\ires  was  ex])ellcd,  last  week,  and  the 
Argentine  Minister  at  La  Paz  was  re- 
called, the  interests  of  the  two  estranged 
Governments  were  turned  over  to  the 
-American  Ministers  in  the  two  capitals, 
and-  not  to  representatives  of  European 
cotmtries.  There  is  said  to  have  l)eeu 
no  precedent  for  this  action.  It  is  {|uite 
probable  that  the  inlluence  of  our  Minis- 
ters will  bring  about  a  peaceful   settle- 
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ment  of  the  controversy.  We  presume 
that  'Costa-  Rica  was  moved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  our  just  and  highly  successful 
management  of  Santo  Domingo's  foreign 
obligations.  Negotiations  are  pending 
for  a  refunding  of  the  foreign  debt  of 
Honduras  by  a  New  York  syndicate. 
This  debt  is  much  larger  than  Costa 
Rica's  (exceeding  $100,000,000)  and 
I  londuras  has  been  by  no  means  a  stable 
and  orderly  republic.  If  her  foreign  ob- 
ligations should  be  refunded  here,  how- 
ever, Honduras  would  be  more  amenable 
to  the  restraining  inlluence  of  the  United 
States  and  less  ex])osed  to  the  disturbing 
projects  of  the  ambitious  President  of 
.\icaragua.  This  refunding  is  to  be  de- 
sired for  the  promotion  of  peace  in  a  part 
of  the  worlfl  where  our  interests  will 
grow  as  the  years  pass.  These  events, 
together  with  the  reported  i)urpose  of 
I'ruguay  to  invite  ])artici]:)ation.  here  in  a 
loan  of  $f), 000,000  for  public  works,  point 
to  the  development  of  New  York  in  the 
near  future  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
loan  markets. 

A  practical  experiment 

Unemployment  ■,}     ■  r        4.i,„ 

,  with  msurance   for  the 

Insurance  ,         ,  •„4.„, 

unemployed    m    wmter 

has  been  made  in  the  Gemian  city  of 
Cologne.  The  purpose  of  this  institu- 
titMi  of  social  welfare  is  to  save  the  hon- 
est, industrious  laborer  from  becoming 
an  object  of  charity.  In  1908-09  the 
membership  fee  of  $6  a  year  was  paid  by 
1,957  pt'is^ons.  The  city  of  Cologne  con- 
tributed $5,000,  and  some  public-spirited 
citizens  about  $600.  It  is  but  natural 
that  those  who  take  advantage  of  this 
institution  are  mostly  people  who  have 
reason  to  fear  that  they  will  lose  tluir 
])ositions.  And  thus  it  turned  out.  C>f 
the  I.Q57  members,  1.485  lost  their  em- 
ployment. It  is,  of  course,  the  first  task 
of  the  association  to  secure  work  for  its 
members  thru  its  employment  agency. 
It  succeeded  in  getting  permanent  en- 
gagements for  only  48  members,  so  that 
1,433  ^^^^^  ^"  receive  their  daily  allo\\ 
ances.  P.ut  for  1,150  of  these  part-time 
employment  was  found,  so  that  only 
37,971  day  allowances  had  to  be  paid,  in- 
stead of  62.86<i.  The  annual  contribu- 
tions from  the  different  sources  were  not 
sufficient  to  lueet  the  expenditures,  and 
a  deficiency  of  about  $3,000  had  to  be 
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covered  out  of  the  assets.  These  are 
MOW  $32,000.  This  insurance  does  not 
provide  for  times  of  unforeseen  business 
depression,  but  considers  those  occupa- 
tions which  are  naturally  less  in  demand 
in  w  inter.  This  brings  in  a  certain  regu- 
larity. I)Ut  it  is  by  such  private  e.xperi- 
nicnts,  gradually  expanding  their  sphere 
of  activity,  by  which  this  new  social  wel- 
fare movement  must  gather  experiences, 
that  the  foundation  must  be  laid  for 
future  legislation.  From  this  point  of 
\iew  the  far-sighte<l  enterprise  of  the 
|)ublic-s])iritcd  citizens  of  Cologne  will 
he  carefully  watched  by  all  sociologists. 
The  beginnings  are  very  encouraging. 

It  seems  a  curious  fact  that  the  Pres- 
byterian synods  of  the  United  States 
sent  no  representative  to  the  Calvin  cele- 
bration at  (icneva  last  week,  tho  Prince- 
ton sent  President  Patten,  and  Union 
Professor  Briggs.  The  prominent  lay 
figure  from  outre  mer  was  Governor 
Guild,  of  Massachusetts — a  devout  Uni- 
tarian, whom  John  Calvin  would  have 
treated  to  the  fate  of  Servetus.  The 
])r(iminence  of  Catholics  at  the  univer- 
sity jubilee  was  notable.  Comte  d'Haus- 
sonville,  an  Ultramontane  of  the  strait- 
est  sect,  represented  the  French  Acad- 
emy. The  paper  of  Professor  Frederic, 
of  Ghent,  in  the  Journal  de  Gcncic, 
claims  Calvin  as  the  father  of  every  sort 
of  modern  republicanism.  W'c  fear  the 
rcforiucr  of  Geneva  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  be  held  responsible  for  everything 
tliat  is  now  done  in  the  name  of  repub- 
licanism. 

Almost  every  morning  now  in  this 
vacation  season  the  papers  recount  some 
appalling  automobile  accident,  resulting 
in  death.  At  least  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  cause  of  the  accident  is  overspeeding 
or  reckless  driving.  If  anv  one  is  y>\\u 
ished  it  is  generally  the  chauffeur,  who 
escapes  with  a  moderate  fine,  and  whose 
guilt  mostly  consists  in  obeving  the 
orders  of  his  cmplover.  Manifestly  this 
does  little  good.  The  owner  and  not  the 
chaufTcur  should  be  imprisoned  for  all 
serious  accidents  and  bis  license  to  own 
an  automobile  revoked  for  all  reckless- 
ness or  minor  offenses.  Which  State 
willlic  the  first  to  hold  the  owner  of  the 
automnbilc  responsible?    The  arguments 


for  employers'  liability  apply  just  as  co- 
gently in  the  case  of  the  running  of  an 
automobile  as  a  factory. 

Is  Harvard  going  to  replace  Chicago 
as  the  center  of  sensationalism?  A 
writer  in  the  Transcript  thus  summa- 
rizes the  most  recent  emanations  from 
.America's  oldest  seat  of  learning: 

That  Mars  carries  passengers.  That  folks 
can  talk  to  thcin  with  looking-glasses.  That 
alcohol  is  the  only  reliable  foundation  for 
morality.  That  laboring  men  are  the  privileged 
class.  That  by  reading  for  fifteen  minutes  a 
day  any  man  may  possess  himself  of  a  liberal 
education.  That  the  dead  can  communicate 
with  the  living. 

riic  National  Civic  Federation  is  go- 
ing to  call  a  great  conference  in  Wash- 
ington next  January  to  discuss  uniform 
State  laws.  No  doubt  we  need  more 
uniformity  in  legislation;  nevertheless 
the  States  can  make  social  and  political 
experituents  on  a  small  scale  that  would 
scarcely  ever  be  made  if  we  had  to  wait 
for  uniform  laws. 

We  congratulate  Galveston  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  sea  wall  that  has  protected 
it  from  the  gulf  waves,  and  we  congrat- 
ulate the  city  still  more  on  the  possession 
of  the  commission  government  which 
has  constructed  the  sea  wall  and  set  an 
example  of  mimicipal  efficiency  and  fore- 
sight for  other  cities  of  the  country. 

The  colleges  have  been  getting  hard 
knocks  from  all  sides  and  the  wor.<5t  is 
to  come  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumor  that  the  Yale  investigations  prove 
athletics  to  be  injurious.  If  the  colleges 
do  not  give  good  training  in  this  branch 
what  do  thov  do? 

Once  again  the  wish  of  the  poet  has 
become  an  actuality.  President  Taft. 
when  he  watched  the  moving  pictures  re- 
producing his  spcechmaking,  came  near 
to  seeing  himself  as  others  see  him.  prob- 
ably as  near  as  Burns  would  have  liked 
it  for  himself. 

It  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  in 
erodicable  depravity  of  nature  that  when 
a  watermelon  is  cut  the  thick  part  of  the 
wedge  is  on  the  rind  side. 
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The  Equitable's  Birthday 

On  July  25,  1859,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  was  born.  On  July 
28,  its  first  day  of  business,  fourteen  poli- 
cies were  issued  covering'  insurance  of 
$100,500.  The  capital  of  the  company 
was  $100,000,  and  it  began  work  in  a 
small  back  room  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  building  at  98  Broadway,  which  it 
leased  for  $450.  It  was  not  till  over  a 
year  that  the  first  clerk  was  employed. 

This  week  the  Equitable  celcl)rates  its 
fiftieth  birthday  with  a  convention  which 
will  be  attended  by  500  of  its  more  im- 
jjortant  agents  from  all  over  the  country, 
who  will  consult  together  and  hear  the 
inspiring"  story  of  what  has  been  done  and 
therefore  can  again  be  done  by  resolute 
men  in  fifty  years. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  the  phe- 
nomenalgrowth  of  the  Equitable;  every- 
body knows  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
among  all  the  nations  the  United  States 
leads  in  finance  and  in  the  United  States 
we  recall  no  single  financial  institution 
that  has  had  a  more  successful  career  as 
success  is  counted.  Amidst  panic  and 
disaster  its  solvency  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned and  it  has  already  returned  to  its 
policy  holders  or  holds  in  trust  for  them 
nearly  $40,000,000  more  than  it  has  re- 
ceived from  them  in  premiums. 

Success,  however,  is  not  always  an  un- 
qualified advantage.  Success  brings  with 
it  temptations  many  and  insidious.  The 
recent  insurance  scandals,  which  started 
in  the  Equitable  and  spread  to  some  of 
the  other  companies,  prove  this.  But  the 
exposures  have  been,  we  are  confident, 
worth  all  they  cost  and  will  prove  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  insurance  business  as 
well  as  to  those  other  great  financial  in- 
stitutions whose  officers  were  seeming  to 
forget  that  they  were  after  all  only  trus- 
tees of  other  people's  wealth. 

While  no  doubt  there  are  economies 
and  improvements  yet  to  be  made  in  the 
Equitable — it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
there  were  not — still  we  wish  to  con- 
gratulate President  Morton  and  his  col- 
leagues for  the  reforms  they  have  inau- 
gurated and  are  so  successfully  carrying 


out.  We  confidently  believe  the  great 
company  was  never  better  managed  than^ 
it  is  today,  and  we  know  that  it  is  as  safe 
to  put  money  in  as  Government  bonds. 
There  is  every  reason  therefore  why  it 
should  have  as  great  a  success  in  the 
next  fifty  years  as  in  the  past,  and  so 
long  at  least  as  the  present  administra- 
tion is  in  control  such  success,  we  think, 
can  reasonably  be  predicted. 

WHiiN  a  man  has  taken  out  a  fife  in- 
surance policy  for  the  benefit  of  his  fam- 
ily he  ought  not  to  trench  upon  this  in- 
surance by  borrowing  lightly  on  his  pol- 
icy. In  the  old  days  this  was  never  done, 
but  in  this  age  of  rapid  living,  borrowing 
on  the  life  insurance  policy  is  becoming 
far  too  frequent.  Every  time  this  is 
done,  the  protection  signified  by  the 
policy  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Sometimes  the  policy  nuist  be  used 
as  collateral  for  a  loan,  but  in  all  such 
cases  the  loan  ought  to  be  paid  off  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  wife  and  children 
will  need  every  cent  of  the  insurance  in 
case  the  breadwinner  dies,  no  matter 
how  much  it  may  be. 

A  GREAT  many  persons  have  left  their 
winter  homes  on  their  annual  vacations. 
Others  will  presently  go  away  in  quest 
of  that  rest  and  variety  that  comes  from 
a  change  of  scene  and  freedom  from 
routine  occupation.  In  many  cases  the 
householder  closes  his  town  house  and 
hastens  to  the  seaside,  to  the  mountains 
or  goes  a-touring.  Then  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  yeggman.  He  resembles 
the  busy  bee  in  his  im])rovemcnt  of  the 
shining  hour.  Then  the  householder  re- 
turns to  find  confusion  and  robbery  in 
his  dwelling.  His  belongings  have  been 
taken  away  and  his  home  apjiears  only 
too  desolate  after  the  burglars  have  come 
and  gone.  An  unoccupied  house  affords 
many  opportunities  for  spoliation,  and  a 
burglary  and  theft  insurance  policy  is  a 
most  excellent  protection  that  it  seems 
ought  to  be  contemporaneous  with  a 
summer  holiday,  either  of  long  or  short 
duration. 
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Exchange  Reforms 

The  first  fruits  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Exchanges  by  the  commission  which 
Governor  Hughes  appointed  are  seen  in 
provision  for  actual  trading  at  the  Metal 
Exchange  and  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Stock  Exchange's  unlisted  department. 
At  the  Metal  Exchange  prices  have 
been  determined  by  a  small  committee 
and  not  by  actual  sales  of  copper,  lead, 
tin  or  spelter.  This  was  disapproved  by 
the  investigators,  who  recommended  that 
the  Exchange's  cliartcr  be  repealed.  The 
governing  board  of  the  Exchange  decided 
last  week  that,  beginning  on  August  2, 
the  quoted  prices  shall  be  those  made  by 
actual  .transactions.  Elaborate  rules  were 
adopted,  these  substantially  conforming 
to  those  of  the  Metal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don. For  copper,  the  trade  unit  is  to  be 
25  tons.  As  75  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output  of  copper  is  taken  from  American 
mines,  there  should  be  trading  enough  in 
this  metal  here  to  make  quotations  that 
will  represent  actual  transactions. 

Abolition  of  the  Stock  Exchange's  un- 
listed department  is  deferred  until  April 
I,  but  only  to  give  corporations  now  in 
that  department  ample  time  to  go  on  the 
regular  list,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  Cor- 
porations capitalized  at  more  than  $500,- 
000,000  are  affected  by  this  connnendable 
decision  of  the  governing  authorities  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  among  them  the 
Amalgamated  Copper,  Anaconda  Copper. 
American  Woolen,  American  Linseed  Oil 
and  Distillers'  Securities  companies. 
Transactions  in  two  of  them  last  week 
amounted  to  180,000  shares.  The  num- 
ber of  companies  in  this  department  has 
recently  been  reduced  by  the  transfer  to 
the  regular  list  of  American  Sugar, 
American  Smelting  and  Refining,  Xa- 
tional  Lead  and  several  other  large  cor- 
porations. 

The  unlisted  department  was  estab- 
lished for  a  proper  purpose,  but  it  .soon 
became  a  refuge  for  companies  that  were 
unwilling  to  make  the  reports  required 
from  those  on  the  regular  list.  A  corpo- 
aation  on  that  list  must  publish  annual  re- 
ports and  must  furnish  to  the  Exchange 
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authorities  a  detailed  description  of  its 
property,  a  schedule  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, and  a  statement  of  capitalization  and 
indebtedness.  Reports  of  daily  transac 
lions  in  unlisted  shares  have  been  mis- 
leading to  the  general  public,  because 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  lack  of 
requirements  for  the  protection  of  buy- 
ers. The  investigating  commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  department  be  abol- 
ished, and  it  will  soon  be  discontinued. 

The  Upward  Movement 

The  wages  of  3,000  motormen  and 
conductors  of  the  Interstate  Railways 
Company,  whose  lines  are  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
were  unexpectedly  increased  last  week, 
and  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  were  raised  10 
the  rates  prevailing  prior  to  last  January. 
In  the  steel  trade  increasing  activity  was 
reported,  with  rising  prices  for  pig  iron 
and  steel  billets.  The  weekly  output  of 
coke  in  the  Connellsville  field  is  now  320,- 
000  tons,  against  about  250,000  before  the 
middle  of  May.  The  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  gives  notice  that  it  will 
pay,  in  instalments,  the  accumulation  of 
unpaid  dividends  (6^  per  cent.)  on  its 
$20,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  The  Steel 
Corporation  has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $2,000,000  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  w-irks  at  Lorain. 

.  . .  .The  tenth  annual  issue  of  that  use- 
ful book  of  reference,  the  "Directory  of 
Directors  in  New  York,"  has  just  cume 
from  the  press.  It  contains  the  nanus  of 
more  than  32,000  directors ;  information 
as  to  all  the  companies  with  which  each 
is  connected ;  lists  of  corporations  in 
banking,  insurance,  transportation,  manu- 
factures, etc.,  accompanied  by  the  names 
of  officers  and  directors ;  and  lists  of  the 
principal  Exchanges,  with  names  of  offi- 
cers and  managers.  The  book  has  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  its  contents  are 
conveniently  arranged.  It  has  come  to  be 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  business 
man's  working  library. 
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Tariff  Bill  Passed 
in  the  House 


The  Tariff  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  Was 
passed  in  the  House  last  Saturday  even- 
ing by  a  vote  of  195  to  183.  Two  Demo 
crats,  Messrs.  Broussard  and  Kstopinal. 
both  of  Louisiana,  voted  for  it.  Nineteen 
Republicans,  as  follows,  were  counted  in 
the  negative : 

Minnesota — Davis,  Lindbergh.  Miller,  Nye. 
Steenerson,  Stevens,  Volstead ;  Wisconsin — 
Carey,  Lenroot,  Nelson ;  Iowa — Haugen,  Hub- 
bard, Woods;  Kansas — Murdock;  North  Da- 
kota— Gronna  ;  Ohio — Keifer;  Washiugton — 
Poindexter;  Illinois — Mann;  .Yea'  York— 
Southwick. 

Upon  a  motion  to  recommit  the  support- 
ers of  the  bill  had  a  margin  of  only  five 
vote's  (186  to  191),  and  the  motion  would 
have  been  carried  if  all  the  Democrats, 
those  absent  without  pairs  included,  had 
voted  for  it-  The  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Payne,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  it 
adopted.  By  making  it  he  forestalled  a 
similar  Democratic  motion,  which  would 
have  specified  instructions  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  debate  was  limited  by  a  special 
rule,  which  was  adopted  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  This  rule  excluded  points 
of  order  against  provisions  of  the  report- 
ed bill.  In  this  way  the  House  overcame 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  committee's 
adoption  of  shoe  and  leather  duties  lower 
than  those  for  which  cither  the  Senate  or 
the  House  had  voted.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  debate,  Mr.  Dalzell  urged  the  Re- 
publicans to  accept  the  report  and  thus 
open  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Payne 
asserted,  that  it  fully  satisfied  all  the 
pledges  of  the  party  and  of  the  President. 
Defending  the  new  tax  on  corporation 
net  earnings,  Mr-  Longworth  said  that 
ihe    President    had    been    primarily    rc- 


>p(jnsible  for  it.  .Mr.  .Mann  (Republican) 
opposed  the  bill  because  of  its  provisions 
concerning  wood  pulp  and  print  paper. 
He  asserted  that  the  maximum  rate 
would  be  enforced  against  Canada  and 
that  in  this  way  the  duty  on  wood  pulp 
would  be  increased  from  $1.75  to  $6.75 
per  ton.  Mr.  Clark,  the  Democratic 
leader,  said  the  President  had  been  de- 
ceived and  imposed  upon.  He  produced 
a  table  showing  that  the  bill  increased  the 
Dingley  average  ad  valorem  rate  by  at 
least  1. 71  per  cent.  The  President,  he 
added,  had  exercised  a  potent  influence 
with  respect  to  certain  rates,  and  could 
have  accomplished  much  more  if  he  had 
begun  his  work  at  an  earlier  day.  Other 
Democrats  questioned  the  President's  shi- 
cerity  as  an  advocate  of  downward  re- 
vision. It  is  expected  that  the  commit- 
tee's report  will  be  accepted  in  the  Senate 
before  the  end  of  this  week. The  ci mi- 
ni ittee  reached  a  final  agreement  on  the 
2(;th.  Up  to  the  last  day,  Mr.  Taft  had 
insisted  upon  free  hides  and  certain  other 
changes.  As  the  committee  was  not  in- 
clined to  report  in  accord  with  his  views, 
he  sent  to  Mr.  Payne  on  the  29th  a  letter 
in  which  these  views  concerning  rougli 
lumber,  gloves  and  hosiery  were  clearly 
set  forth.  This  caused  action  with  which 
he  is  said  to  be  satisfied.  His  remarks  to 
visitors  and  journalists  at  tin-  begiunini.,' 
of  the  week,  however,  had  shown  that  he 
had  no  veto  in  mind.  He  then  defended 
the  bill  in  the  main,  and,  if  published  re- 
ports are  correct,  held  that  the  purpose  of 
the  revision  should  be  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  present  prices,  rather  than  to 
cause  a  reduction  of  them.  .\l  first  he 
had  asked  for  free  hides,  petroleum,  coal 
and  iron  ore     Tn  the  bill  as  reported  and 
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passed,  hides  and  petroleum  were  made 
free,  but  duties  of  15  cents  on  ore  and  45 
cents  on  coal  were  retained.  The  bill 
makes  the  net  earnings  tax  i  per  cent, 
and  gives  authority  for  an  issue  of  $290,- 
569,000  of  Panama  Canal  bonds,  at  3  per 
cent.  It  also  contains  the  Senate's  pro- 
visions for  maximum  rates  and  for  a  Cus- 
toms Court.  Mr.  Payne's  report  of  the 
conference  committee's  work  to  the 
House  was  accompanied  by  a  long  and 
elaborate  review  and  defense.  In  a  tabu- 
lar statement  he  used  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parisons not  the  imports  of  dutiable 
goods  and  the  values  on  them,  but  the 
values  of  the  leading  commodities  con- 
sumed, whether  produced  at  home  or 
abroad. 

,    .  There  was  no  settlement,  last 

_^.  week,   of   the   controversy   of 

^^  ^  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany with  its  employees  at  McKee's 
Rocks,  Pa.  In  riots  which  took  place  on 
the  26th  several  persons  were  shot  by 
dejiuties,  but  no  one  was  mortally 
wounded.  On  the  31st,  the  company's 
president  for  the  first  time  consented  to 
deal  with  a  committee  representing  the 
strikers,  and  some  expected  that  an 
agreement  would  soon  be  reached.  The 
company,  however,  regards  with  so 
much  dissatisfaction  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  people  of  McKee's  Rocks  and  of 
the  local  press  that  it  will  i)robably  move 
its  works  westward.  Friends  of  Presi- 
dent Hoffstot  say  that  the  additional  fac- 
tory which  was  to  have  been  erected  at 
McKee's  Rocks,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000, 
will  be  built  in  Chicago,  and  tliat  the 
present  plant,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  $5,000,000,  will  be  dismantled. 

At  Elwnod.   Tnd.,  Judge  Raker,  of 

the  Federal  Court,  has  denied  the  appli- 
cation of  the  .\merican  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Company  (a  subsidiary  of  the 
Steel  Corporation)  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  its  employees  who  are  on  strike 
against  an  open  shop,  saying  thai  the 
strikers  have  a  right  to  organize,  to  quit 
work,  and  to  maintain  pickets  so  long  as 
they  do  not  intorcfere  with  the  com- 
pany's access  to  the  labor  market.  The 
rotnpany,  in  a  published  review  of  its 
operations  since  Jnlv  i,  says  thaf  the 
ninnbor  f>f  it<;  mills  in  U'^c  ha«:  increased 


from  113  to  124  in  the  sheet  department, 
and  from  80  to  114  in  the  tin  plate  de- 
partment, since  the  beginning  of  the 
strike.    The  statement  indicates  that  the 

strike  is  a    failure. In   Chicago,   the 

street  railway  motormen  and  conductors 
have  sought  concessions  from  their  em- 
ployers. These  having  been  refused, 
special  meetings  were  called  by  the  union 
leaders  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
week,  and  some  predict  that  a  general 

strike  will  be  ordered. All  differences 

between  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company 
and  its  employees  have  been  amicably 
adjusted  by  President  Lewis,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  who  says  that  the 
recent  short  strike  of  15,000  of  the  com- 
pany's miners  was  ordered  by  the  local 
officers  of  the  union  without  stifficient 
reason. 

Jt 

_.  ^  ,  _  ^,  ,  There  were  polit- 
Riots  and  Earthquakes    .     ,       .    .         ', 

-,     .  ical    riots    of    an 

in    Mexico  ,  , 

alarmmg  charac- 
ter on  the  25th  and  26th  in  Guadalajara, 
the  second  city  of  Mexico.  President 
Diaz  is  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
he  desires  the  re-election  of  the  present 
Vice-President,  Ramon  Corral.  Many  of 
the  people  prefer  General  Bernardo 
Reyes,  formerly  Minister  of  War  and 
now  Governor  of  Nuevo  Leon.  The 
riots  were  in  his  interest  and  against  the 
Diaz  Government.  They  besjan  when  the 
Reyistas,  as  they  are  called,  attacked 
and  broke  up  a  political  meeting  which 
was  to  be  addressed  by  prominent  sup- 
porters of  Diaz  and  Corral.  The  mob. 
shouting  "Down  with  Diaz."  afterward 
wrecked  the  hotel  where  the  imported 
political  orators  had  found  shelter. 
Troops  were  called  out,  and  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots  seven  persons  were  killed 
and  thirty-five  wounded.  Two  hundred 
arre.sts  were  made.  General  Reyes  ex- 
presses much  regret  and  says  he  does  not 
-^eek  oflRce.  He  is  friendlv  to  American 
interests,  but  supporters  of  Corral  sharp 
ly  attack  .■\mericans,  asserting  that  they 
are  obtaining  control  of  Mexico's  lands. 

mines,    railroads    and    manufactures 

\n  area  of  i.ooo  square  miles  lying  south 
of  the  capital  was  shaken  by  earthquakes 
on  the  30th  and  31st.  Chilpancingo. 
wrecked  by  earthquake  two  years  ago. 
\\a>   pnrtlv   destroyed.     There  was   also 
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great  loss  in  Acapulco  and  several  other 
cities.  At  Acapulco  a  tidal  wave  fol- 
lowed the  first  shock,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  fine  harbor  there  has  been  injured  by 
upheavals.  It  is  estimated  that  500  per- 
sons were  killed.  The  shocks  were  felt 
in  Mexico  City,  where  the  Cathedral  suf- 
fered so  much  injury  that  it  has  been 
condemned. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


To    facilitate    a    reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Cuban  Cabinet, 


all  the  Ministers  except  one 
resigned  on  the  29th.  Two  or  three  had 
become  decidedly  unpopular,  and  changes 
were  required  in  order  that  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  dominant  party  might  work 
together  in  peace.  Two  days  later,  the 
retiring  Postmaster-General,  Scfior  No- 
darse,  went  to  the  house  of  Seiior  Tor- 
riente,  the  editor  of  a  satirical  weekly, 
and  shot  him  because  of  an  offensive  car- 
toon he  had  published. Dr.  Guiteras, 

the  well-known  sanitary  expert,  has  re- 
signed as  chief  of  the  Havana  Health 
Department,  saying  that  inadequate  ap- 
propriations make  him  unwilling  to  be 
responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  yel- 
low   fever. Gustavo    Alonzo,    lawyer 

and  journalist,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  Cuba's  -new  national  lottery. 
This  is  the  office  which  was  given  up  by 
Morua  Delgado,  the  negro  ex-president 
of  the  Senate,  when  he  learned  that  all 
his  subordinates  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. With  three  drawings  a  month,  the 
Government  expects  that  the  lottery's 
annual  receipts  will  be  $8,000,000,  yield- 
ing a  profit  of  $2,000,000.  Large  orders 
for  tickets  have  already  been  received 
from  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  in 
Havana  that  local  brokers  will  try  to  fill 
them,  altho  efforts  to  exclude  the  tickets 
will  be  made  by  our  postal  authorities. 
— —William  F-  Willoughby.  of  X'^irginia, 
who  has  held  office  in  Porto  Rico  since 
1901,  first  as  Treasurer  and  recently  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  President  of  the 
Executive  Council,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  at 
Washington. The  leaders  of  the  dom- 
inant party  in  Porto  Rico  have  asked  the 
courts  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
oxccutivc  officers  from  making  expendi- 
tures under  the  recent  act  of  Congress, 


which  duplicates  the  appropriations  made 
for  last  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  trial,  in 
Pacific  Islands     Honolulu,     of      thirteen 

Japanese  laborers  who 
were  leaders  of  the  recent  strike  riots,  the 
jury  disagreed,  standing  seven  for  con- 
viction and  five  for  acquittal.  Hawaiian 
sugar  planters  have  decided  to  make  the 
experiment  of  importing  laborers  from 
Russia.  A  Russian  capitalist,  now  in 
Honolulu,  has  offered  to  assist,  and  forty 
Russian    families    will    be    placed    upon 

one   of   the   plantations. A    i)arty    of 

about  twenty-five  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives  will  visit  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  in  response  to  a  recent 
invitation  from  the  insular  Legislature, 
sailing  from  San  Francisco  on   August 

24. Jikiri,   the    Moro   outlaw    whose 

band  in  the  Philippines  was  recently  ex- 
terminated, had  sworn  to  kill  one  hun- 
dred men  during  his  life.  When  he  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers  he  had  nearly  a 
hundred  on  his  list  of  victims. 


Affairs  in 
South  America 


General     Rafael     Reyes, 
President    of    Colombia, 


now  in  Europe,  sent  his 
resignation  to  Bogota  last  week,  and  the 
Colombian  Congress  accepted  it  by  unan- 
imous vote.  He  says  he  intends  to  re- 
main in  Europe,  where,  it  is  reported,  he 
will  become  a  partner  in  a  firm  of  bank- 
ers. Congress  decided  that  there  should 
he  an  election  on  August  3  to  fi'l  the  va- 
cancy for  the  remaining  year  of  his  term. 
An  election  was  offered  by  cable  to  Senor 
Molina,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance, 
who  is  in  London,  but  he  declined.  Like 
General  Valencia,  he  prefers  to  be  can- 
didate for  the  full  term,  a  year  hence. 

The   quarrel    abtnit   the    arbitrator's 

award  relating  to  the  territory  of  .-Vcre 
has  been  marked  by  no  further  hostile 
action.  Argentina  has  adopted  a  waiting 
policy,  .^t  the  capital?  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  a  peaceful  settlement  is  predicted. 
There  are  indications  that  Chile  has  en- 
couraged Bolivia  to  reject  the  award. 
Peru's  Foreign  Minister  has  published 
copies  of  telegrams  which  recently  passed 
between  Bolivia's  Government  and  the 
P.olivian  representative  at  Santiago. 
These  appear  to  prove  that  Chile,  while 
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nrping  that  Argentina  should  be  ap- 
peased, has  encouraged  Bolivia  to  stand 
out  against  Peru,  even  to  the  point  of 
war-     It  is  asserted  that  Chile  offered  to 

aid  Bolivia  with  money  and  arms. In 

New  York  representatives  of  President 
Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  recently  asked 
for  the  arrest  of  Edwin  Emerson,  a 
writer,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel,  be- 
cause in  an  article  contributed  to  an 
-Xmerican  magazine  he  had  drawn  a  re- 
volting picture  of  Cabrera,  asserting  that 
he  was  a  tyrant,  guilty  of  many  crimes, 
rhere  was  a  hearing  in  court,  and  sev- 
eral witnesses  for  Emerson  testified  in 
confirmation  of  his  assertions.  By  in- 
structions received  from  Cabrera,  the  ap- 
plication for  Emerson's  arrest  was  with- 
drawn on  the  30th,  and  the  case  was 
ilropped.  Emerson  protested  against 
this,  saying"  he  had  arranged  for  the  tes- 
timony of  other  and  important  witnesses. 


The  Wrights 
Triumph 


When  the  Government 
specifications  for  an  aero- 
plane were  drawn  up  over 
a  year  ago  they  were  far  in  advance  of 
anything  that  had  been  accomplished  and 
believed  by  many  to  be  impossible  of  ful- 
filment. The  stipulations  which  the 
Wright  brothers  agreed  to  meet  were  that 
the  flying  machine  should  carry  a  pas- 
senger for  an  hour  in  the  air  and 
that  it  should  make  a  cross-coun- 
try flight  of  not  less  than  five  miles 
and  return  without  stopping,  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.  The  efforts 
made  by  Orville  Wright  to  accomplish 
these  feats  at  Fort  Myer  last  year  were 
checked  by  the  falling  of  the  machine, 
causing  the  death  of  the  passenger  aii'l 
the  injury  of  the  aviator.  This  year 
the  trials  were  repeated  at  the  same  place 
and  the  Government  conditions  were  met. 
On  July  27,  Orville  Wright,  carrying 
Lieutenant  Frank  P.  Lahm.  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  as  passenger,  flew  around  the  pa- 
rade ground  for  an  hour  and  thirteen 
minutes,  thus  establishing  a  new  long- 
distance record,  a  little  ahead  of  that  of 
his  brother  at  Le  Mans.  France.  On  July 
30,  Orville  Wright,  with  Lieutenant  Fou- 
lois,  made  a  flight  to  Shuter's  Hill,  near 
.Alexandria,  and  return,  over  a  rough  an<l 
hilly  country,  where  it  would  have  been 
very  dangerous  to  have  landed  if  any- 


thing had  happened  to  the  machine-  The 
average  time  made  was  42J  miles  an 
hour,  tho  on  the  return  trip  the  rate  wa^- 
more  than  47  miles  an  hour.  Some  time 
was  lost  by  the  aeroplane  dropping  int  - 
the  valleys  between  the  hills  and  havinq 
to  rise  again,  and  in  being  carried  by  a 
cross-wind  to  one  side  of  the  balloon 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  course.  In 
crossing  four  Mile  Run,  the  aeroplane 
was  at  a  height  of  nearly  500  feet.  The 
(Government  agreed  to  purchase  the  aero- 
plane at  $25,000,  with  a  bonus  of  $2,500 
for  every  mile  of  speed  made  above  40 
an  hour.      This  will  give  the  Wrights, 

therefore,  a  price  of  $30,000. A  new 

world  record  with  the  aeroplane  was 
made  by  Roger  Sommcr  in  a  Farman  bi- 
plane at  Chalons,  by  remaining  in  the  air 
an  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  at  an  average 

Iieight    of    80    feet. Hubert    Latham 

made  a  second  attempt  to  fly  across  the 
ICnglish  Channel,  expecting  to  descend  at 
London.  He  had  almost  accomplished 
the  passage  and  was  within  two  miles  of 
Dover  when  his  engine  failed  as  before 
and  he  dropped  into  the  sea,  slightly  in- 
juring himself  by  the  fall. Many  en- 
tries have  been  made  for  the  aeronautic 
contest  at  Rheims  for  the  week  of  August 
22.  Fifteen  aeroplanists  will  contest  for 
the  prizes,  America  being  represented  by 
Glenn  11.  Curtiss.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
speed,  for  height,  for  endurance  and  for 
number  of  passengers  carried. 

P     .  .'\.s  the  news  of  the  disastrous 

„        ,  defeat  and   slaughter  of  the 

Barcelona      ..        ■  ,     ^  *        ^,       -rt-rr 

Spanish   troops   on    the    Riff 

coast  leaked  out.  the  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Morocco  increased  all  over  Spain, 
and  in  many  places  the  calling  out  of  the 
reserves  was  the  occasion  of  mutiny  and 
riot.  The  most  serious  disturbances 
were  in  Catalonia,  the  industrial  section 
of  Spain,  where  revolutionary  tenden 
cies  have  manifested  themselves  with  in 
creasing  frequency  of  late.  It  has  been 
a  gathering  place  for  Carlists,  .Vnti- 
Clericals,  Republicans.  Laborites.  Social- 
ists and  Anarchists,  who  are  agreed  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Government, 
however  much  they  may  differ  in  other 
respects.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  all  these  inflam 
mable  elements  of  its  hetcrogeneou- 
population  which  set  Barcelona  in  flames 
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last  week,  ill  how  far  and  by  whom  the 
lebelhous  movement  was  organized  ib 
not  yet  clear,  for  the  censorship  has  been 
strict  and  no  authentic  details  of  the  dis- 
orders have  been  made  public.  It  is 
naturally  to  be  suspected  that  the  Car- 
lists,  the  strongest  anti-dynastic  party, 
had  a  hand  in  it  in  order  to  give  a 
chance  to  the  young  pretender,  Don 
Jaime,  who  recently  succeeded  to  the 
claims  of  his  father,  Don  Carlos,  but  the 
Carlists  are  strongly  clerical,  while  the 
mob  of  Barcelona  directed  its  fury  pri- 
marily against  the  churches  and  con- 
vents. The  outbreak  began  on  Monday 
with  the  declaration  of  a  general  strike. 
Shops  were  closed,  the  streets  barri- 
caded, and  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  cut  off  by  the  destruction 
of  railroads  and  bridges  by  dynamite. 
The  civil  authorities  were  powerless  and 
the  country  had  been  drained  of  its 
troops  for  the  Moroccan  campaign.  At 
the  most  8,000  soldiers  could  be  mus- 
tered to  protect  the  city  and  of  those 
many  refused  to  fire  on  the  mob. 
Churches  were  sacked  and  burned,  the 
priests  being  hunted  thru  the  streets  or 
murdered  at  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The 
convents  and  parochial  schools  of  the 
city  and  vicinity  were  most  of  them  de- 
stroyed. The  nuns  who  tried  to  escape 
from  the  burning  buildings  were  driven 
back  into  the  flames  by  the  stoning  of 
the  surrounding  mob.  As  in  the  Paris 
Commune,  women  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  incendiarism  and  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  houses  and  barricades 
against  the  military.  A  mob  of  10,000 
marched  thru  the  streets  singing  the 
"Marseillaise"  and  bearing  aloft  on  their 
pikes  the  heads  and  charred  limbs  of 
nuns  and  priests.  The  Government  de- 
clared martial  law  in  the  disaffected 
provinces  and  later  extended  it  to  the 
whole  country.  The  troops  in  Barce- 
lona were  reinforced  and  by  the  aid  of 
artillery  and  cavalry  gradually  gained 
control  of  the  streets,  driving  the  mob 
from  barricade  to  barricade.  The  mili- 
tary governor  was  instructed  "to  act  piti- 
lessly," and  it  appears  that  he  carried  out 
hi*;  instructions  literally.  Court  martials 
were  in  continuous  session  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  and  it  is  said  that  over  a 
hundred  of  the  prisoners  wore  con- 
(lotnnod  and  cxocutod.    The  number  who 


fell  in  the  street  fighting  is  estimated  at 
luu  or  three  thousand.  According  to  thc 
latest  rej)orts  the  city  is  subdued,  but  the 
republican  flag  is  still  flying  in  many  of 
the  towns  of  Catalonia,  and  it  will  be  a 
diflicult  task  to  restore  order  to  the 
whole  province. 


The  War  in 
Morocco 


rhe  only  news  from  the 
Riff  Coast  comes  thru 
Spanish  official  sources  and 
is  so  cautiously  censored  that  no  accurate 
idea  of  the  situation  can  be  obtained,  but 
it  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  given 
out  that  the  Spanish  suffered  during  the 
fighting  of  the  last  of  July  much  more 
severely  than  was  at  first  supposed.  The 
railroad  line  running  from  Melilla  to  the 
mines  was  cut  by  the  Moors  on  July  27. 
Several  hundred  yards  of  the  track  was 
torn  up.  In  the  effort  to  restore  com- 
munication with  the  outpost  a  convoy 
was  sent  out  under  General  Pintos.  In 
passing  thru  a  defile  in  the  mountains  the 
Spanish  troops  were  attacked  on  both 
sides  by  Kabyles  in  ambuscade  and  were 
driven  back  with  a  terrific  slaughter. 
General  Pintos,  three  colonels,  two  cap- 
tains, twenty-two  other  officers  and  a 
thousand  men  were  killed.  The  wound- 
ed number  at  least  1.500.  The  hippo- 
drome has  been  converted  into  a  hospital 
and  is  overcrowded.  The  retreat,  it  ap- 
pears, was  a  disorderly  race  for  shelter, 
every  man  for  himself.  One  of  the  col- 
onels was  killed  at  his  own  request  by  a 
])rivate  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  for  torture.  Some  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  refused  to  fight  and 
others  insisted  upon  placing  their  officers 
in  the  firing  line,  which  accounts  for  the 
heavy  mortality  among  the  officers.  Gen- 
eral Marina  has  now  about  24,000  troops 
at  Melilla,  but  states  that  he  must  have 
75,000  men  before  he  attempts  any  ad- 
vance movement  against  the  floors. 
Spanish  gunboats  take  part  in  the  fight- 
ing by  long-range  bombardment  and  en- 
deavor without  much  success  to  prevent 
the  blockade  runners  from  supplying  the 
natives  with  ammunition.  An  army  of 
6,000  Moors  is  reported  to  have  attacked 
the  island  fortress  of  Alhucemas.  on  the 
coast,  five  miles  east  of  Cape  Morro,  and 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Melilla.  The 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  Mulai  Hafid.  refuses 
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to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Spanish,  for 
ihe  Kabyles  in  their  most  peaceful  mo- 
ments have  been  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge his  supremacy,  and  the  Sultan  has 
never  agreed  to  the  mining  concession 
which  the  Spanish  Government  obtained 
from  the  local  authorities  and  is  now  en 
deayoring  to  hold  by  force  of  arms. 


Foreign 
Notes 


I  he  evacuation  of  C  rete  by  the 
[)rutecting  Towers  —  Great 
Britain,  l-Vance,  Italy  and 
Russia,  took  place  on  July  25,  according 
to  the  program.  The  four  Hags  were 
hauled  down  antl  the  troops  embarked. 
Each  of  the  Powers  will  maintain  a  war- 
ship in  Suda  Bay  for  the  present. 

The  Ministry  of  M.  Briand  was  accept- 
ed by  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  a  vote  of  confidence  of  306  to  46. 
The  new  Premier  stated  his  policy  in  a 
practical,  straightforward  manner  which 
made  a  good  impression,  lie  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  peaceful,  orderly 
progress  and  said : 

"ill  tlic  forefront  of  the  preoccupations  01 
tlie  Govenmicnt  is  the  voting  of  the  biuJgoi. 
Regarding  social  legislation  the  Goveriinient 
will  endeavor  to  realize  before  the  end  of  the 
present  Parliament  the  scheme  for  work- 
men's pensions.  It  will  then  extend  a  complete 
system  of  social  insurance  to  the  agricultural, 
commercial  and  industrial  workers."' 

The  French  courts  have  decided  in  favor 
of  the  contention  of  the  Government  that 
employees  of  the  state  are  not  entitled 
to  form  militant  unions.  Sixteen  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  who  during  the  recent 
strike  applied  for  legalization  of  such  a 
union,    were   fined   $3.20   each   and   the 

union  ordered  dissolved. (^saka,  one 

of  the  most  important  manu  fact  tiring 
cities  of  Japan,  was  destroyed  by  tire  on 
July  31.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  was 
composed  of  wooden  buildings  placed 
close  together  and  on  account  of  the 
high  wind  and  the  draft,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  check  the  conflagration  after  it 
had  once  made  headway.  The  devas- 
tated area  is  over  four  miles  square  and 
among  the  buildings  destroyed  arc  the 
stock  exchange,  factories  and  tlic  fa- 
mous  Buddhist   temple. The  prompt 

and  unconventional  action  of  President 
Taft  in  telegraphing  directly  to  the 
Regent.  Prince  Chun,  asking  for  a  share 


in  the  proposed  foreign  loan,  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  CHina  and 
in  European  financial  circles.  The 
French,  German  and  British  banker,^ 
who  have  completed  the  arrangement- 
tor  the  loan  have  offered  American 
hiiaiicier.",  a  part  in  it,  but  are  unwilling 
to  admit  them  to  an  equal  share  and 
privileges.  The  German  Bank  in  I'ekin 
is  mging  the  Chinese  authorities  to  sign 
the  papers  without  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican protest.-^ riie  British  Govern- 
ment has  succumbed  to  the  deinand  for 
a  larger  navy,  and  on  July  26  Reginald 
McKenna,  P'irst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
announced  that  the  construction  of  four 
new  Dreadnoughts,  which  was  left  op- 
tional, will  be  undertaken  at  once.  J'he 
referendum  taken  by  the  Miners'  Con- 
federation of  Cjreat  Britain,  decided  in 
favor  of  a  national  strike  by  a  vote  of 
518,361  for  and  62,980  against  the  strike. 
The  date  for  the  English  strike  is  fixed 
for  September  i.  The  Scotch  colliers, 
however,  in  whose  support  the  strike  is 
ordered,  may  leave  work  immediately 
and  will  receive  $2.50  a  week  from  the 
Confederation.  The  question  in  dispute 
is  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  Scotch 
coal  mines  of  12  cents  a  day  on  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  wages  of  $1.50.  Madar  Lai 
Dhingra,  the  Indian  student  who  killed 
Sir  Curzon  \\  yllie  and  Dr.  Lalcaca,  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  in  a 
trial  of  less  than  an  hour  at  the  (Md 
Bailey  Police  Court.  The  prisoner  made 
no  defense  except  to  claim  that  he  was 
inspired  by  patriotic  motives  and  was 
proud  to  have  the  honor  of  laying  down 
his  life  for  his  country.  A.  F.  Horsley, 
who  printed  the  Indian  Socioloi^ist,  was 
sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment 
for  publishing  a  seditious  newspaper, 
The  Czar  of  Russia,  paying  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  France  on  the  yacht  "Stand- 
art."  landed  at  Cherlxjurg  with  the 
Czarina  and  took  tea  with  President 
Fallieres  at  the  central  fort.  On  account 
of  the  animosity  shown  to  the  Czar  by 
the  I'rench  radicals  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  and  the  danger  of  an  attempt  at 
assassination,  the  "Standart"  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  ring  of  naval  ves- 
sels and  the  city  is  filled  with  detectives 
and  police.  Similar  precaution  will  be 
taken  when  the  Czar  goes  to  luigland  on 
.August  2. 


Great  American  Universities  viii. 
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HIS  is  the  great 
seal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minne- 
sota. The  field 
is  quartered  and 
equal  space  as- 
signed  to  the 
lamp  representing 
the  humanities,  the  telescope  representing 
pure  science,  the  plow  representing  ap- 
plied science,  and  the  palette  and  brushes 
representing  the  fine  arts.  But  heraldry 
is  as  fallacious  a  guide  to  character  as 
palmistry,  and,  if  the  arms  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  are  to  convey  a 
correct  impression  of  the  institution  as 
it  now  is,  they  should  be  changed  to  the 
following  design :  The 
plow  very  large,  the 
telescope  small,  the 
lamp  still  smaller,  and 
the  palette  altogether 
absent. 

This  unsymmetrical 
(1  e  velopment.  charac- 
teristic to  some  extent  of  the  State  uni- 
versities generally,  should  not  be  too 
hastily  condemned.  It  is  rather  credit- 
able and  encouraging  than  otherwise, 
because  it  indicates  that  the  univer- 
sities that  have  gone  West  have  grown 
up  with  the  country,  devoting  them- 
selves rightly,  tho  too  exclusively, 
,to    the    primary    and    immediate    needs 


of  the  locality.  The  fact  that  the  State 
universities  have  their  roots  deep  in  the 
soil  is  the  best  assurance  that  they  will 
maintain  a  stable  growth  and  in  (lue 
time  blossom  in  art  and  be  fruitful  in 
new  knowledge. 

The  question  arises  whether  that  time 
is  not  now  due,  whether  the  State  uni- 
versities are  not  now  big  enough  and 
rich  enough  and  old  enough  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  cultivate  the  more 
recondite  and  less  obviously  useful 
branches  as  successfully  as  do  endowed 
institutions.  This  is  fundamentally  a 
question  whether  art,  literature  and  sci- 
ence in  their  highest  forms  can  thrive 
under  a  democratic  regime  or  must  have 
patronistic  sui)port.  In  undergraduate 
instruction  the  State  imiversities  have 
proved  their  competency.  In  creative 
work  their  ca])ability  is  still  disputable. 

The  realization  that  the  State  univer- 
sity is  now  on  trial  and  must  demon- 
strate its  equality  with  other  institutions 
in  this  respect  or  cease  to  claim  it.  has 
led,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  a  deter- 
mined effort  on  the  part  of  many  of 
them  to  secure  recognition  and  support 
for  research  as  an  essential  function  of 
the  university.  This  effort  has  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  graduate  schools, 
the  foundation  of  research  fellowships, 
and  in  a  few.  cases  professorships,  the 
publication  of  periodicals  and  series  of 
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monographs,  the  enlargement  of  Hbra- 
ries,  and  the  appropriation  of  money 
openly  and  specihcally  for  research. 
Such  investigation  as  had  been  previ- 
ously carried  on  in  Western  universities 
had  been  due  to  the  initiative  and  energy 
of  individuals,  for  which  the  university 
authorities  deserved  little  credit  and  in- 
deed were  not  inclined  to  claim  any.  The 
regents  generally  regarded  scientific  re- 
search as  a  private  fad  of  a  professor, 
like  collecting  etchings  or  playing  the 
piano,  and  they  rarely  interfered  with  it 
so  long  as  he  delivered  full  tale  of  teach- 
ing and  administration  and  did  not  ask 
for  money.  The  signal  exception  to  this 
attitude  has  been  agriculture,  where  the 
money  came  from  the  Federal  instead 
of  State  government.  The  experiment 
station  funds  were  given  explicitly  for 
research  and  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
erted thru  the  Ofilice  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, has  been  to  check  the  tendency  to 
spend  the  money  on  teaching,  demon- 
stration and  trivial  experimentation,  and 
to  encourage  the  station  men  to  attack 
difficult  and  fundamental  problems  of 
biology  and  chemistry,  even  tho  the 
practical  results  were  remote  and  doubt- 
ful. And  now  original  research  along 
agricultural  lines  is  further  endowed  by 
the  Adams  Act  of  1906,  which  appro- 
priates $30,000  a  year  to  each  State 
specifically  for  that  purpose.  It  happens 
that  new  methods  of  experimentation 
have  been  recently  developed  tliat  open 
out  attractive  and  hitherto  impenetrable 
fields  of  investigation,  such  as  heredity 
anrl  physiological  chemistry,  whose  sci- 
entific value,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  les- 
sened by  the  fact  that  they  have  a  most 
import  nut  bearing  upon  human  life  and 
industries.  I  said  "it  happens."  but 
there  is  nothing  accidental  about  it.  It 
always  happens  so  when  a  determined 
and  persistent  attack  is  made  on  any  of 
Nature's   fastnesses. 

The  impulse  for  research  in  the  colle- 
giate depnrlnicnts  in  the  State  univer- 
sities came  from  two  directions,  by  con- 
vection from  the  Eastern  institutions, 
primarily  T'lhns  TTopkins.  and  by  con- 
duction from  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  where  this  formed  a  part 
of  the  university.  Tn  Minnesota  com- 
paratively   Htfle    has   been    done    in    re- 


search except  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment until  recently.  The  graduate  school 
was  first  definitely  organized  in  1905, 
and  then  the  regents  permitted  it  only 
on  condition  that  it  was  not  to  cost  any- 
thing. 

The  apparent  backwardness  of  Minne- 
sota in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  is 
easily  understood  when  we  consider  its 
youth  and  rapid  growth.  More  than 
lialf  its  alumni  have  been  graduated  in 
the  last  five  years.  Every  building  on 
the  campus  has  been  erected  since  Presi- 
dent Northrop  took  control  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

The  character  of  State  universities 
may  in  fact  be  told  pretty  closely  by  their 
age,  for  in  their  life  history  they  are 
much  alike.  This  may  be  diagram- 
matically  exprest  as  follows :  First  a  col- 
lege or  academy  of  the  Eastern  type  is 
transplanted  to  Western  wilds,  usually 
under  denominational  auspices ;  it  strug- 
gles for  existence  in  the  unfriendly  en- 
vironment ;  the  State  adopts  it ;  it  re- 
ceives extensive  but  unproductive  en- 
dowments in  land,  and  these  are  mostly 
sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  keep  up  ex- 
I)enses ;  the  State  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  small  but  regular  appropriations : 
an  agricultural  college  is  established  by 
the  Alorrill  Act  of  1868,  either  as  an  ally 
or  a  rival  of  the  State  university ;  the 
university  in  the  late  eighties  begins 
spontaneously  to  grow  in  geometrical 
progression ;  professional  schools,  espe- 
cially engineering,  develop ;  the  connec- 
tion with  the  State  becomes  closer;  the 
institution  takes  on  new  functions,  re- 
ceives unprecedentedly  liberal  appropria- 
tions, and  becomes  conscious  that  it  is  a 
real  university,  with  all  the  honors  and 
responsibilities  that  come  with  maturity. 
Into  this  outline  sketch  might  be  painted 
the  portrait  of  almost  any  of  the  State 
universities  of  the  West. 

As  Prof.  Guido  Marx  has  shown,*  the 
curves  representing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents are  astonishingly  similar  in  the 
case  of  American  institutions  of  higher 
education,  whatever  their  character  and 
location.  There  is  a  normal  increase  in 
attendance  corresponding  to  the  growth 
in  population  until  about  1885.  when  the 
curve  takes  a  sudden  leap  upward,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  State  universities  as- 
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sumes  a  parabolic  form.  The  curve  for 
German  universities  shows  the  same 
pecuHarity,  with  the  sudden  upward 
bend  occurring  at  1871.  This  is  easily 
referable  to  the  consolidation  of  the  em- 
pire, but  in  the  United  States  there  was 


asked  in  dififerent  universities  why  the 
attendance  increased  suddenly  along  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighties,  I  have 
been  referred  to  some  change  in  the  local 
conditions.  "Oh,  that  was  when  we  got 
a  new  president,"  or  "That  was  the  year 


CYRUS   NORTH ROr, 
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no  such  political  revolution  in  1885,  and  of    the   big   corn    crop,"   or   "The   new 

T  have  not  found  any  one  who  could  ex-  school   law    came   into   effect    then."   or 

plain  satisfactorily  why  a  boom  in  higher  "The  Legislature  was  unusually  gener- 

education  should  have  struck  the  coun-  ous."     But  there  is  only  two  or  three 

try  at  that  particular  time.   Where  I  have  years   difference  between   Harvard   and 
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California  in  the  date  when  the  curve 
starts  upward,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
when  Eastern  and  Western  institutions, 
private  and  pubhc,  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities, classical  colleges  and  techno- 
logical schools,  are  affected  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  same  way,  the 
ftindaincntal  cause  must  be  a  general, 
not  a  local  one. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  Eastern  endowed  and 
the  Western  State  universities.  The 
growth  which  started  in  both  classes  of 
institutions    about    the    same    time    has 


ui  maturity,  not  on  its  size,  and  this,  as 
1  said,  can  be  told  approximately  by  its 
age.  The  four  large  universities  of  the 
Middle  West  seem  to  many  people  very 
much  alike ;  in  fact,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished, but  they  are  readily  classified 
by  their  date  of  foundation  : 

University  of   Micliigan    ...  •  1837 

University  of  Wisconsin   1848 

University  of  Illinois  1867 

l^nivcrsity  of  Minnesota  1S68 

The  oldest  of  these,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  growing  as  fast  as  the  oth- 
ers, but  has  assumed  a  more  mature  and 
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been  in  most  cases  slackened  or  checked 
in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  it  has 
been  continuously  accelerated,  and  its 
limit  is  not  yet  in  sight.  There  is  a 
])criod  in  the  life  of  a  boy  when  his  de- 
velopment seems  purely  physical.  For  a 
few  years  he  docs  nothing  but  grow. 
This  period,  called  by  paidologists  "the 
adolescent  plateau."  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  life  of  a  State  university,  and  in 
comparing  them  with  the  more  mature 
l^astern  institution^  this  nmst  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  character  of  a  State  uni 
versity   depends   primarily   on    its   stage 


defined  character.  1  tlo  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  powers 
and  settled  down  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
old  age.  On  the  contrary  I  ascribe  its 
comparative  inactivity  in  recent  years  to 
the  accidental  dominance  of  the  s^cnru 
or  Elder  Statesmen,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  develop  greatly  in  the  near  future. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  younger 
than  Michigan  and  smallest  of  the  four, 
has  in  some  respects  outstripped  the  rest, 
and  has  certainly  passed  thru  its  period 
of  immaturity.  Tlie  universities  of  Illi- 
nois and  Minnesota  being  practically  of 
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the  same  age  are  more  alike  than  the 
rest,  for  they  are  in  about  the  same  stage 
of  evolution.  They  are,  in  fact,  just 
emerging  from  the  adolescent  plateau, 
and  actually  remind  the  visitor  of  a  lusty 
and  overgrown  youth  whose  clothes  are 
too  small  for  him,  who  has  not  full  con- 
trol over  his  voice  and  limbs,  and  who 
has  not  quite  decided  whether  to  be  a 
preacher  or  a  pirate  or  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer. 

But  dropping  such  fanciful  impres- 
sions and  getting  dov/n  to  plain  figures, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  is  third  in 
size  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
States.  The  registration  last  fall  was  as 
follows,  leaving  out  the  summer  students 
as  of  uncertain  status : 

Micliigan    4,637 

Columbia    4.540 

Minnesota    4,355 

Harvard  .  . : 4.336 

If  we  take  academic  students  alone 
Minnesota  is  still  third,  with  Harvard 
and  Michigan  above  it.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  the  attendance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  has  increased  more 
than  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  Its  law,  medical  and 
agricultural  schools  have  gained  more 
students  in  the  last  six  years  than  any 
other  of  the  fourteen  universities  here 
considered. 

In  considering  enrollment  statistics  we 
must  take  them  for  just  what  they  mean, 
no  more,  no  less.  A  university  of  4,000 
is  iiifluencing  directly  twice  as  many 
persons  as  one  of  2,000.  It  has  double 
the  chance  of  catching  a  great  genius. 
But  the  units  compared  in  registration 
figures  are  not  at  all  of  the  same  value. 
We  are  counting  heads  without  regard 
^Bto  what  they  contain.  A  student  in  the 
^^Agricultural  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  a  very  different  sort  of  an 
individual  and  is  doing  a  very  different 
kind  of  work  from  a  graduate  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  who  may  have  had  ten 
years'  more  schooling.  In  fact  Johns 
Hopkins  spends  on  the  average  five 
times  as  much  a  year  on  the  instruction 
of  a  student  as  Minnesota  does.*  The 
expenditure  per  student   for  instruction 

IP  less  in  Minnesota  than  in  any  other  of 
•The  fiRiircs  are  $324  and  $66  respectively,  ob- 
tained by  dividinR  the  sum  of  the  salaries  of  the  in- 
|triictuinal  staff  by  the  tot.il  number  of  students. 
Sec   nullolin   2.   CarncRie   Foundation,   and   The   If^nE- 


the  fourteen  universities,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  classes  are  large,  the  facul- 
ty are  overworked  and  underpaid  and 
there  is  comparatively  little  graduate 
work  done. 

In  comparing  the  number  of  students 
of  the  .different  universities  those  in  the 
School  (not  the  College)  of  Agriculture 
at  Minnesota  should  properly  be  exclud- 
ed, for  they  are  barely  of  high-school 
grade.  Subtracting  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  School,  about  850,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  ranks  seventh  in- 
stead of  third  in  total  attendance.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  is  under  the  cir- 
cumstances a  perfectly  legitimate  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  university  and  one  of 
its  most  original  and  interesting  features, 
but  in  statistical  comparisons  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  it  out.  A  similar  deduction 
tho  a  very  much  smaller  one  has  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  become  in  a  remarkably 
short  time  one  of  the  greatest  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  and  circum- 
stances seem  to  favor  its  continued  and 
increased  prosperity.  In  the  first  place, 
its  location  gives  it  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities. In  considering  the  relative 
growth  of  American  universities  in  re- 
cent years  it  is  apparent  that  a  State  uni- 
versity has  an  advantage  over  an  en- 
dowed university  and  a  university  in  a 
large  city  an  advantage  over  one  in  the 
country.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
as  the  only  State  university  in  a  large 
city,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia, combines  these  advantages.  The 
cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  with 
a  total  population  now  of  about  550.000 
will  in  themselves  support  a  large  univer- 
sity. Location  at  a  State  capital  is  also 
a  great  advantage  to  a  university.  The 
ca'iipus  of  the  university  is  not  quite  so 
neighborly  to  the  State  House  as  is  the 
case  at  Madison,  but  it  is  close  enough 
so  the  legislators  and  other  officials  can 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  institution  and  may  in  the 
future  receive  the  aid  of  the  faculty  in 
administrative  affairs  as  is  done  in  Wis- 
consin. The  university  has  a  clear  field 
inside  the  State  and  a  good  chance  out- 
side. It  is  not,  like  the  State  University 
of  Ohio,  encompassed  by  a  host  of  other 
colleges.  It  has  not  as  in  Michigan  been 
separated  from  its  colleges  of  agriculture 
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and  mining.  To  the  westward  it  has  no 
competitors  of  its  size  and  standinj; 
initil  the  Pacific  coast  is  reached.  Of 
course  eventually  the  Missouri  valley  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  will  dcvelo)) 
their  own  universities  of  similar  charac- 
ter, but  in  the  meantime  the  University 
of  Minnesota  could  draw  largely  from 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States  for 
advanced  work.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
financial  policy  it  would  pay  Minnesota 
to  bring  its  graduate  and  jn-ofessional 
schools  quickly  into  the  front  rank  be- 
cause students  from  other  States  con- 
tribute to  the  revenues  of  the  universitv 
as  well  as  add  to  its  reputation.  That 
the  university  will  receive  adequate  sup- 
port seems  to  be  assured,  for  Minnesota 
will  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous States  and  the  last  two  Legislatures 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  recognize  the 
growing  needs  of  the  institution.  In- 
cluding all  its  sources  of  income.  State 
tax  and   special   appropriations,   Federal 


funds,  student  fees,  endowment,  etc.,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  will  have  for 
spending  during  the  coming  biennium 
about  $3,700,000.  The  university  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  other  State 
universities  in  retaining  a  larger  portion 
of  its  early  land  grants.  These  contain 
extensive  iron  ore  deposits  and  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  State  Auditor 
they  will  eventually  be  worth  thirty  or 
forty  million  dollars. 

Times  have  changed  since  President 
Northrop  became  the  head  of  the  univer- 
sity a  quarter-century  ago.  Then  the 
Regents  thought  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  a  building  appropriation  of  $30,000 
a  year  for  six  years,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  said  that  he  thought  Min- 
nesota would  be  greatly  displeased  if  the 
university  did  not  with  that  sum  build 
all  the  buildings  it  would  ever  need. 
There  were  then  two  buildings,  both 
since  destroyed  by  fire.  Now  there  are 
twenty-three  buildings  on  the  campus,  as 
many  more  belonging  to  the  agricultural 
college,  and  the  recent  Legislature  au- 
thorized the  erection  of  ten  new  build- 
ings. At  the  first  commencement  of  his 
administration  President  Northrop  hand- 
ed out  nineteen  diplomas ;  last  com.- 
mencement  there  were  550.  Practically 
all  of  the  6,300  living  alumni  have,  there- 
fore, been  educated  by  him.  "Educated 
by  him"  is  here  to  be  understood  with 
some  literalness.  for  President  Northrop 
is  known  and  loved  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  every  president  of  a  great  imi- 
versity  nowadays.  In  his  address  at  the 
Yale  bicentennial  he  said :  "I  would 
rather  have  the  glory  which  rests  upon 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
than  the  halo  which  encircles  the  proud- 
est don  of  Oxford."  This  glory  he  has 
attained,  and  it  may  well  be  considered 
the  ecpiivalent  of  the  glory  of  making  a 
scietitific  discovery,  of  writing  a  great 
book,  of  being  the  ambassador  of  the  na- 
tion or  of  revolutionizing  an  educational 
system.  .Sometimes  one  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  president  as  seen  thru  stu- 
dents' eyes  from  the  college  publications. 
T  quote  one  stanza  from  a  poem  in  the 
Gopher  of  1001,  which  is  rather  differ- 
ent in  tone  from  what  usually  appears 
in  class  annuals: 
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"When  Prexy  prays 

Our  heads  all  bow, 
A  sense  of  peace 

Smoothes  every  brow, 
Our  hearts  deep  stirred 

No  whispers  raise, 
At  chapel  time 

When  Proxy  prays." 

Somewhat  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  lines  from  the 
Alumni  Weekly  of  this  year : 

"In  Prexy's  face 
Are  many  stories — some  of  them  are  glad. 
Told  in  a  smile  for  youthful  joy  and  mirth; 
And  some  of  them  are  tender,  having  birth 
In  tears  of  sympathy  when  hearts  are  sad. 
Power,  strength  and  comfort,  all  are  there, 

And  even  a  dim  soft  shadow,  sorrow's  trace. 
With  these  the  hand  of  Time  has  set  Love's  seal 
In    Prexy's   face." 

President  Eliot  retires  from  office  but 
little  in  advance  of  President  North- 
rop, at  the  same  age,  seventy-five, 
and  the  two  universities  are  not  far 
from  the  same  size,  yet  the  mode  and 
character  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
two  men  and  the  way  they  are  regarded 
by  their  students  and  faculty  form  an 
interesting  contrast.  The  contrast  is, 
however,  scarcely  greater  than  between 
President  Northrop  and  his  own  univer- 
sity. It  is  curious  to  see  how  an  im- 
mense Western  State  university  has 
grown  up  under  a  man  of  the  type  of 
the  New  England  college  president.  I 
fancy  he  must  at  times  have  looked  upon 
it  as  an  ugly  duckling  when  it  showed  a 
disposition  to  develop  characteristics 
very  different  from  dear  old  Yale.     But 
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while  he  has  btuod  stanchly  for  his  own 
ideals  of  education  and  culture,  he  has 
retained  a  remarkable  degree  of  opcn- 
niindedness,  and  met  new  conditions  and 
demands  with  a  certain  good-humored 
tolerance  that  has  gone  far  to  keep  the 
institution  free  from  the  growing  pains 
incident  to  such  rapid  development.  His 
attitude  toward  innovations  is  best  ex- 
prest  in  his  own  words  by  a  quotation 
from  his  last  annual  report,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  addition  of  accounting 
and  insurance  to  the  curriculum,  he 
says : 

"This  is  only  one  of  the  many  subjects  that 
are  continually  appealing  for  special  recogni- 
tion either  by  the  establishment  of  new  chairs 
or  the  introduction  of  new  specialists  to  deal 
with  new  courses.  Practically  there  is  no  end 
to  the  possible  demands  of  this  kind.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  University's  ability  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  new  chairs — and  it  is  not 
wise  to  search  very  much  for  opportunities  to 
expand.  It  is  wise  for  all  departments  to  do 
the  best  work  they  can  and  in  the  most 
thoro  way  with  the  forces  at  their  command. 
Such  new  subjects  as  may  present  themselves 
as  desirable  additions  to  the  curriculum  the 
Regents  will  entertain  as  hospitably  always  as 
the  funds  of  the  University  will  permit." 

The  president  is  no  doubt  wise  in  re- 
sisting the  easily  besetting  sin  of  West- 
ern luiiversities,  the  disposition  to  mul- 
tiply courses,  departments  and  schools, 
regardless  of  needs  and  means,  the  tend- 
ency to  expand  like  a  bubble,  merely 
superficially.  But  this  attitude  of  wait- 
ing for  something  to  turn  up  and  force 
itself  in  is  very  different  from  that  of 
rival  institutions,  like  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  which  are  hustling  to  find  new 
ways  of  making  themselves  useful,  like 
an  office  boy  who  has  just  got  a  job. 

Like  a  manufacturer  who  has  built  up 
a  big  business  by  his  own  exertions, 
President  Northrop  does  his  office  work 
in  his  head.  lie  has  a  distaste  for  red 
tape  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  elaborate 
circulatory  system  of  reports,  memo- 
randa and  acknowledgments  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  modern  expert  in  ad- 
ministration. The  burning  (|ucstions  of 
vertical  versus  horizontal  filing,  of  wet 
copying  versus  dry  copying,  and  the 
claims  of  rival  card  indexes,  do  not  in- 
terest him.  for  he  has  no  use  for  any  of 
them.  A  half  interest  in  a  leisurely 
typewriter  suffices  for  his  fc^rmal  corre- 
spondcnre,  and  he  much  prefers  a  face 
to  face  and  heart  to  heart  talk  with  a 


professor  or  student  to  using  a  tele- 
phone or  any  other  kind  of  intermediary 
mechanism.  There  are  no  halberdiers 
or  grooms  of  the  antechamber  to  protect 
his  dignity  or  time.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  negotiate  an  interview  in  advance ; 
you  cannot  even  send  in  your  card,  be- 
cause there  is  nobody  to  take  it.  You 
turn  to  the  right  after  you  pass  thru  the 
Doric  porch  of  the  library  building,  the 
office  door  is  open  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  see  you.  But  you  cannot  stay  after 
10:30  a.  m.,  for  he  has  an  imperative  en- 
gagement at  that  hour.  Then  he  locks 
his  office  door  and  goes  down  the  corri- 
dor to  the  little  side  entrance  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  chapel,  where  a  dozen  of  the 
faculty  and  one  or  two  hundred  students 
are  asseinbled.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  one  of  the  larger  State  universities 
where  daily  chapel  exercises  are  held. 
The  attendance  is  voluntary,  and  that  it 
keeps  up  as  well  as  it  does  is  due  chiefly 
to  President  Northrop's  practical,  ear- 
nest and  humorous  talk  on  life  in  the 
university — and  out  of  it.  For  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  president  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  his  big,  complicated  institu- 
tion, and  have  a  hand  in  it  all.  What 
puzzles  me  is  how  he  runs  things  with- 
out any  of  the  usual  administrative  ma- 
chinery. His  successor  will  not  be  able 
to.  This  year  marks  the  end  of  the 
patriarchal  rcgi)nc  in  the  university. 
The  new  president  will  be  of  necessity 
more  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  and 
bureaucrat. 

The  reason  why  the  State  universities  * 
seem  so  alike  is  because  undergraduate 
instruction  is  much  the  saiue  every- 
where, and  the  Western  States  were 
alike  at  first  in  population,  conditions 
and  educational  needs.  But  as  the  uni- 
versities add  higher  departments  of  re- 
search and  technology  and  come  into 
closer  touch  with  the  life  of  their  people, 
they  will  differentiate  as  the  States  are 
dilTereniiating.  In  pioneer  days  every 
town  believed  itself  destined  to  become 
"the  railroad  center  of  the  West."  and 
dill  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  and  every 
county  claimed  to  raise  everything  from 
sugar  cane  to  winter  wheat.  But  the 
days  when  aspiration  radiated  equally  in 
all  directions  have  passed.  Ha  county 
can  boast  of  a  soil  which  has  a  national 
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reputation  for  some  one  crop,  say  musk- 
melons  or  sugar  beets,  and  can  besides 
raise  enough  garden  truck  to  supply  the 
local  needs,  it  is  tolerably  well  satisfied 
with  itself  nowadays.  We  may  hope 
for  a  similar  specialization  and  limita- 
fioii  of  ambitions  in  Western  institutions 
of  higher  education,  State  and  inde- 
pendent. Colleges  used  to  be  employed 
like  railroads  and  court  houses  to  boom 
(owns.  I  can  remember  when  a  town 
was  regarded  as  having  made  a  promis- 
ing and  creditable  showing  if  al  the  end 


to  his  presbytery,  conference  or  associa- 
tion, the  name  may  be  varied  at  pleasure, 
that  the  year  had  been  a  prosperous  one 
for  his  department.  "\Ve  have  estab- 
lished three  universities  and  have  the 
logs  ready  for  a  fourth."  That  would 
have  been  all  right  if  a  Mark  Hopkins 
and  a  student  could  have  been  found  for 
every  log,  but  the  supply  of  both  was  too 
limited  to  permit  the  survival  of  all  the 
colleges  so  optimistically  started.  Still 
we  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  educa- 
tional   lavishness    of    our     forefather*^. 


FOLWELL  HALL. 
The     main    collegiate    building    of    the    university. 


of  its  fifteenth  year  it  could  boast  of 
25,000  inhabitants,  two  daily  papers, 
three  universities,  four  banks  and  thir- 
teen churches.  The  tourist  of  today  will 
sometimes  see  from  his  car  window  a 
pretentious  looking  building  standing  by 
itself  on  the  prairie  miles  away  from 
town  or  city,  and  if  he  inquires  of  a  local 
passenger  he  may  be  told  that  it  was  the 
Continental  Univcrsitv.  established  to 
raise  the  price  of  lots  in  Snooks's  Addi- 
tion. There  is  a  storv  told— but  this  was 
before  mv  dav— of  a  Chairman  of  the 


Many  seeds  have  to  be  sown  to  get  a 
single  stalk,  and  there  is  only  one  way 
to  tell  the  stony  from  the  fertile  ground. 
The  chief  harm  was  the  temporary 
degradation  of  the  word  "university." 
but  this  was  soon  rehabilitated,  and 
Eastern  colleges,  which  used  to  disdain 
the  name,  were  glad  to  adopt  it.  The 
struggle  for  existence  has  liccn  severe 
and  full  of  hardship  for  individuals,  but 
beneficial  to  the  cninmnuitv.  for  the 
Mrife  for  students  has  brought  into  the 
college  circle  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  than  used  to  be  thought  pos- 
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sible.  Some  of  these  hastily  planted  in- 
stitutions have  become  State  universi- 
ties ;  some  rival  the  State  universities  in 
size  and  standing;  others  are  finding 
their  places  as  colleges  or  academies. 
The  weeding-out  process  is  just  now 
very  active  under  the  influence  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  which,  having 
at  its  command  about  $53,000,000  to 
give  away,  is  able  to  enforce  its  judg- 
ment as  to  which  colleges  are  fittest  to 
survive.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
the  secretary  of  the  board  sets  his  com- 
passes by  the  hundred  mile  mark  on  the 
map  of  a  State  and  then  covers  it  with 
tangential  circles,  and  the  college  that 
is  nearest  the  center  of  a  circle  gets  the 
money.  This  has  a  beneficial  effect  in 
two  ways :  it  insures  a  more  even  cover- 
ing of  the  territory  and  it  causes  the  col- 
leges to  decide  upon  their  proper  func- 
tion and  to  seek  cut  their  true  sphere  of 
influence.  Their  relation  to  the  large 
universities  is  also  rapidly  being  defined. 
The  differentiation  of  the  State  uni- 
versities will  not  be  forced  by  such  out- 
side influences,  nor  by  competition  with 
one  another,  for  this  practically  aflfects 
only  the  higher  departments.  But  the 
newer  States  begin  to  show  peculiar  char- 
acteristics as  the  population  and  indus- 
tries become  more  settled,  and  these  char- 
acteristics will  appear  in  their  universi- 
ties. If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  either 
of  the  once  dominant  theories,  that  the 
history  of  a  people  is  determined  by  its 
climate  or  by  its  race,  the  State  universi- 
ties will  bring  forth  difTcrent  kinds  of 
scientists,  authors  and  artists.  For  ex- 
ample, the  llnivcrsity  of  Minnesota  is  as 
strongly  Scandinavian  as  the  ITniversity 
of  Wisconsin  is  German.  A  stranger 
could  tell  which  campus  he  was  on  by 
the  easy  and  pleasant  method  of  sitting 
on  the  fence  at  the  noon  hour  and 
watching  the  girls  go  by.  In  Minneapo- 
lis he  would  see  many  who  could  play 
the  role  of  the  \''iking's  daughter  with- 
out any  making  up.  In  Madison  he 
would  be  struck  by  the  number  of  Ger- 
mans, not  the  dumpy  rosy  kind,  but  the 
tall,  long-faced  bnmette  type.  For  lack 
of  an  adequate  anthropological  vocabu- 
lary I  fear  I  do  not  make  myself  clear 
on  this  point,  but  I  suggest  some  of  the 
enterprising  yotmg  sociologists  in  these 
universities  take  the  questipn  as  a  thesis 


subject.  In  the  foreign-born  population 
of  Wisconsin  the  Germans  outnumber 
the  Scandinavians  two  to  one;  in  Min- 
nesota this  ratio  is  exactly  reversed. 

Scandinavians  claim  to  have  produced 
more  great  men  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  any  other  race  except 
the  Greeks.  Their  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy is  the  lowest  of  any  in  Europe. 
In  the  Western  schools  in  general  the 
Scandinavian  students,  like  the  Jews 
in  the  East,  have  the  enviable  repu- 
tation for  getting  to  the  top  of  the 
class  and  carrying  of?  any  medals,  prizes 
and  scholarships  that  may  be  available. 
We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which 
has  now  almost  as  many  students  of 
Scandinavian  descent  as  the  University 
of  Upsala,  will  contribute  more  than  its 
quota  of  names  to  future  American  bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

The  larger  State  universities  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  should  con- 
sciously decide  in  what  lines  they  will 
specialize,  and  in  coming  to  such  a  de- 
cision they  should  take  into  considera- 
tion their  racial  constituency  as  well  as 
their  situation.  The  University  of  Wis- 
con-^in  or  of  Illinois  should  become  the 
center  of  Germanic  culture  in  the  United 
States  and  the  University  of  Minnesota 
of  Scandinavian. 

The  universities  seem  hardly  awake  to 
the  importance  of  utilizing  their  natural 
advantages  in  this  respect,  altho  some 
slight  tendency  toward  such  specializa- 
tion can  already  be  detected.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  has  two  professors 
of  Scandinavian  literature  offering 
twelve  courses,  and  there  is  cataloged  a 
course  in  Swedish  philosophy,  but  these 
are  not  very  popular,  and  some  of  those 
who  elect  them  are  led  more  by  the  love 
of  ease  than  love  of  culture.  The  same 
advantage  is  taken  of  modern  languages 
everywhere,  for  a  student  can  get  cred- 
it on  the  books  of  the  high  school  or 
college  for  the  mastery  of  a  language 
which  he  knew  in  advance  better  than 
his  classmates  of  American  parentage 
can  ever  know  it.  But  the  proportion  of 
"snap  hunters"  is  not  large  in  Minne- 
sota, and  most  of  those  who  can  read 
Ibsen  in  the  original  prefer  to  stumble 
thru  Moliere.  It  somehow  seems  to 
Ihem  more  American  to  study  French  or 
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Latin    literature    than    Norwegian    or 
Swedish. 

The    desire    of    our    immigrants    for 
quick    Americanization    is,    of    course, 
commendable,   and   it   would   be   unfor- 
tunate for  the  country  if  it  were  other- 
wise,   but    they    should    not    in    their 
haste  cut  themselves  loose  so  completely 
from     the     mother     country.       German 
philosophy,  German  science  and  German 
literature  have  in  the  last  half  century 
profoundly      influenced      American 
thought,  but  the  intiuence  has  not  come 
to  any  great  extent  thru  the  German  im- 
migrants.     They   have   sworn   off  alle- 
giance to  the  Kaiser  and  Kant  together. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  never  heard 
of  Kant,  but  they   had  been  under  his 
sway    quite    as     much     as     under    the 
Kaiser's.      The  reason  why  the   United 
States  is  not  being  enriched  by  a  trans- 
fusion of  European  culture  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  being  enriched  by  a  trans- 
fusion of  European  blood  is  not  so  much 
because  the  immigrants  are  from  the  un- 
cultured classes  as  because  they  shut  oil 
the  channel  of  communication  with  the 
higher  life  of  the  countries  they  have 
left.     The  children  disown  their  moth- 
er's tongue.      They  sacrifice  their  bilin- 
gual  birthright   in   order   to  adopt   the 
American    insularity    of    their    school- 
mates.       They     are     sometimes     even 
ashamed  of  their  European  heritage.    If 
you  call  a  Minnesota  youth  a  Swede  he 
is  apt  to  resent  it  as  an  insult,  particu- 
larly if  he  happens  to  be  a  Norwegian. 
The  universities  should  do  something  to 
cultivate  a  proper  race  pride  which  would 
not  in   the  least   interfere  with  a  true 
Americanism.       The   members      of   the 
Huguenot  Society,  of  the  Holland  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  De- 
scendants may  be  undemocratic,  but  they 
are  not  unpatriotic.    And  steerage  on  the 
"Mauritania"  is  preferable  to  first  class 
on  the  "Mayflower." 

In  the  University  of  Wisconsin  there 
are  some  evidences  of  Teutonic  influ- 
ence, altho  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
abundance  of  beer.  At  the  University 
of  Minnesota  there  is  a  Scandinavian 
Society,  and  this  spring  a  Norwegian 
play  —  Holberg's  "Den  Stundeslose" — 
was  presented  by  the  students.  Why 
should  not  Minnesota  follow  Columbia 
in  establishing  an  exchange  of  profes- 


sors with  Scandinavian  universities?  If 
I  may  be  permitted  a  suggestion  1  would 
advise  the  Mmnesota  Regents  to  send  to 
Stockholm  for  Svante  Arrhenius,  give 
him  any  salary  he  demands,  and  make 
him  Rrofessor  of  Cosmogony.  This 
would  be  a  good  investment,  for  it  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  place  the  insti- 
tution among  the  great  universities  of 
the  world,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
cheaper  or  quicker  way  of  doing  it.  The 
university  would  naturally  prefer  to 
grow  its  own  great  men,  but  this  will 
take  time.  I  saw  on  the  campus  more 
than  one  stocky,  yellow-haired  and  big- 
headed  young  fellow  looking  as  much 
like  Arrhenius  as  his  younger  brother, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  go  in  for  cos- 
mical  physics. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  needs 
"head  liners."  1  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  its  instructional  staff  as  a  whole  is 
inferior  to  those  of  other  universities, 
but  it  has  few  men  of  great  prominence. 
1  think  it  is  safe  to  say  tjiat  the  average 
well-informed  person  would  be  able  to 
give  the  names  of  more  professors  of 
any  other  of  the  fourteen  universities 
than  of  Minnesota.  Its  faculty  does  not 
becom.e  conspicuous  thru  making  sensa- 
tional discoveries  or  bad  breaks.  Con- 
sequently the  university  does  not  get  ad- 
vertised and  is,  in  fact,  less  known  to 
the  public  than  many  smaller,  poorer  and 
less  important  institutions.  President 
Northrop  is  opposed  to  university  adver- 
tising, both  the  kind  that  is  paid  for  and 
the  kind  that  is  otherwise  obtained.  He 
holds  that  true  scholarship  is  modest  and 
avoids  publicity.  This  is  a  commenda- 
ble ideal. 

It  is  unusual  to  find  statuary  on  the 
campus  of  a  State  university.  In  fact,  I 
can  recall  none  elsewhere  except  the 
football  player  which  stands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  University  of  California. 
But  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  ex- 
ceptional in  possessing  two  bronze 
statues  of  heroic  size  and  artistic  merit. 
One  of  the  "student-soldier,"  by  Theo. 
Alice  Ruggles-Kitson,  commemorates 
the  2t8  university  men  who  served  their 
country  in  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
other  is  a  statue  by  Daniel  C.  French  of 
Governor  J.  S.  Pillsbury.  His  name  is 
a  household  word  the  country  over  in 
connection  with  "Pillsbury 's  Best,"  but 
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on  tlie  campus  he  is  known  as  "the 
Fatlier  of  the  University."  Never  was 
title  more  deserved.  He  was  a  regent 
from  1863  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1901,  part  of  that  time  ex  officio  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  rest  of  the  time  by  ap- 
pointment. He  was  President  North- 
rop's  chief  adviser  and  supporter  in  the 
development  of  the  university,  and  more 
than  once  saved  it  from  disaster.  In 
1864,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  bank- 
rupt, he  took  charge  of  its  affairs  and 
cleared  it  of  debt,  and  yet  saved  a  large 


shadowing  of  the  university.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is,  as  I  have  implied,  one  of 
its  most  vigorous  and  progressive  de- 
partments, and  has  set  the  pace  to  other 
State  agricultural  colleges  in  methods  of 
research  and  of  education.  Here  was 
begun  early  the  breeding  of  seed  for 
greater  yields,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Minnesota  gains  $2,000,000  a  year  thru 
the  use  of  the  pedigreed  varieties  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  devel- 
oped in  this  experiment  station.  The 
Colonial  Dames  are  not  half  so  firm  in 
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part  ul  Its  lands,  now  proving  to  be  of 
immense  value.  In  1887,  when  the 
Legislature  was  determined  to  take  away 
the  agricultural  college,  he  put  a  stop  to 
the  movement  by  ofTcring  to  give  a  sci- 
ence hall  costing  $130,000  if  the  institu- 
tion was  kept  intact. 

By  this  timely  action  Minnesota  was 
saved  from  the  dividing  of  educational 
forces  and  duplication  of  work,  which 
has  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  case  of 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Colorado.  Oklahoma 
and  other  States.  Nor  has  the  agricul- 
tural college  been  stunted  by  the  over- 


the  faith  that  "bloud  will  tell'"  as  are  the 
young  men  whom  you  find  sorting  the 
seed  at  the  agricultural  college.  Pick 
out  a  kernel  of  wheat  from  one  of  the 
thousands  of  envclojics  here  shelved,  and 
they  will  refer  to  the  herd  book,  or  what- 
ever they  call  it,  and  give  you  its  ances- 
try for  ten  generations  back,  telling  you 
how  many  kernels  each  stalk  jiroduced 
each  year  and  their  weight. 

But  to  double  the  yield  on  the  farms 
of  the  State,  as  the  college  is  hoping  to 
do,  the  intelligence  of  the  average  farm- 
er must  be  quadrupled ;  accordingly,  the 
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Minnesota  authurilics  are  working  out  a 
system  ul   niduslrial   education    for   tlic 
whole  State  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
The  anil  is  to  have  a  well  equipped  agri- 
cultural high  school  within  reach  of  ev- 
ery farmer  boy  and  girl  in  Minnesota, 
either      by      establishing      independent 
schools  or  subsidizing  the  existing  high 
schools      which      add      the      necessary 
branches.    The  latter  is  certainly  prefer- 
able, for  it  is  as  bad  policy  to  divide  tlie 
high  schools  on  class  lines  as  to  divide 
the  university.     Two  model  agricultural 
high  schools,  under  the  control  of  the 
university,  have  been  established  at  St. 
■Anthony  Park  and  at  Crookston.    These 
ischools  educate  for  the  farm,  not  away 
from  it.     They  are  completely  coeduca- 
tional except   for  occupational  segrega- 
tion, the  boys   taking  carpentry,   black- 
smithing,    stock    judging    and    military 
drill,  while  the  girls  are  taking  cooking, 
dressmaking,     home    management    and 
etiquette.      It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
much   more    attention     is     paid    to    the 
esthetic  side  of    life    in    the  industrial 
schools  here  and  elsewhere  than  in  the 
department  which  monopolizes  the  name 
of  "College  of  Arts."      Music,  literary 
society  work,  nature   study  and   art  in 
various    forms    of    handicraft,    are    re- 
quired of  all.    On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
could  get  a  "liberal  college  education" 
without  having  ever  attempted  to  sing  a 
song,  make  a  speech  or  draw  a  design. 
The  agricultural  school  is  tl>e  only  part 
of    the    university    having    dormitories. 
The  total  expenses  of  a  student  in  the 
school  are  officially  estimated  at  less  than 
$85  a  year,  not  counting  the  cadet  uni- 
form.    The  agricultural  school  and  col- 
lege occupy  an  extensive  and  ultimately 
an  extremely  valuable  piece  of  land  mid- 
way between  the  Twin  Cities  at  St.  An- 
thony Park.     It  is  two  miles  away  from 
the  main  campus  and  is  practically  an  in- 
dependent    institution,    being    under    a 
stricter  rco'une  and  having  a  social  life 
of  its  own. 

The  main  part  of  the  university  is  lo- 
cated on  a  high  bluflf  around  which  winds 
the  Mississippi.  Looking  across  the 
Mississippi  we  see  the  skyscrapers  of 
the  business  center  of  Minneapolis,  and 
in  the  river  at  our  feet  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  to  which  the  city  owes  its  pros- 
perity.     These  falls  abandoned  all  pre- 


tensions to  beauty  lung  ago  when  they 
went  into  the  mill  business,  but  four 
miles  down  the  river  the  Minnehaha 
halls  are  protected  by  a  surrounding 
park  and  so  retain  their  pristine  charm, 
riicy  are  at  least  as  near  to  nature  as 
Longfellow's  Indians.  Minnehaha  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  spots  in  America 
about  which  legend  and  poetry  have 
grown  and  having  but  little  water  in  it 
anyway,  is  not  likely  to  be  interfered 
with  by  the  demands  of  manufacture, 
but  the  fall  in  the  Mississippi  is  another 
matter.  Father  Hennepin's  discovery  of 
1680  has  proved  more  valuable  than  a 
gold  mine,  and  in  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing future,  when  our  industries  will  be 
dependent  on  liquid  coal,  it  will  be  a  still 
greater  source  of  wealth.  If  the  plans 
now  being  made  for  its  more  complete 
utilization  are  carried  thru,  the  shops  of 
the  university  and  the  factories  of  the 
Twin  Cities  will  receive  cheap  and  abun- 
dant power  from  the  Mississippi. 

The  university  has  so  far  not  realized 
the  scenic  possibilities  of  its  site.  The 
buildings  turn  their  backs  on  the  river, 
whereas  if  they  were  properly  grouped 
they  could  produce  an  elTect  like  the  new 
buildings  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  as  seen  from  St.  Nicholas 
Park.  The  campus  is  smoked  by  two 
railroads  that  cross  it  and  threatened  by 
the  stench  of  a  packing-house  established 
nearby.  The  extension  of  the  cam- 
pus, for  which  the  last  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $350,000,  will  give  the  uni- 
versity still  more  river  frontage,  but  the 
new  plans  for  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  the  university,  as  published  in 
the  Alumni  IVeckly,  make  no  better  use 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  location 
than  is  done  on  the  old  campus.  The  new 
buildings  do  not  conform  to  the  curve 
of  the  blufT  and  river,  but  to  the  railroad 
track,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  re- 
moved. They  are  to  be  stiffly  set  in 
squares,  like  city  blocks,  altho  such  an 
arrangement  in  this  case  is  neither  neces- 
sary, convenient  nor  pleasing.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  plans  will  be  recon- 
sidered before  the  university  is  com- 
mitted to  the  investment  of  a  million  dol- 
lars in  buildings.  Unless  it  is.  the  new 
camj)us  will  be  inferior  to  the  old.  which 
presents  quite  an  attractive  appearance 
in  spite  of  or  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
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was  not  planned  at  all,  but  grew  up  at 
haphazard.  in  architectural  style  the 
buildings  range  from  Phidias  to  Rich- 
ardson. None  of  them,  as  1  have  said, 
is  over  twenty-five  years  old.  This  is 
due  to  the  custom  of  burning  down  a 
building  whenever  the  president  goes 
away,  at  least  I  was  so  informed  when 
1  inquired  about  the  traditions  of  the 
university.  If  that  is  the  case  I  suggest 
that  the  president  be  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  city,  for  if  he  does  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory is  likely  to  go,  as  this  building 
is  wooden,  altho  it  has  a  heavy  stone  ex- 
terior, so  heavy,  in  fact,  that  the  key- 
stones in  the  window  arches  have  to  be 
propped  in  place.  The  newest  building, 
Folwell  Plall,  so  named  after  the  first 
president,  is  of  much  more  substantial 
construction,  and  indeed  is  one  of  the 
most  convenient  and  handsomely  finished 
recitation  halls  I  have  ever  been  in.  The 
library  building,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  awkwardly  planned.  , 

The  prettiest  building  on  the  campus 
is  naturally  the  woman's  building,  Alice 
Shcvlin  Hall,  of  red  brick  trimmed  with 
terra-cotta.  It  was  jnit  up  by  a  gift  of 
$6o,ooo  from  Thomas  Shcvlin,  and  it 
has  been  furnished  thru  the  eflForts  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Woman's  League 
in  excellent  taste,  so  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  both  comfort  and  freedom, 
while    avoiding    altogether    the    institu- 


tional air.  The  big  living  room,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  fireplace  at  one  end, 
is  very  attractive,  perhaps  because  one 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Self-Govern- 
ment  Association  prohibits  all  studying 
in  it.  There  is  a  cafetaria  which  fur- 
nishes lunches  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  and 
turns  in  a  surplus  to  the  hall  at  that. 
Universities  running  their  dining  halls 
at  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year  please  take  notice.  But  the  most 
useful  feature  of  the  building  is  a  large 
bare,  quiet,  darkened  room  with  no 
books,  no  pictures  and  no  furniture  ex- 
cept fifteen  couches,  whereon  the  young 
women  may  relax  a  la  Dclsarte  in  a  va- 
cant hour.  I  imagine  that  this  will  pre- 
vent a  good  many  failures  in  school  work 
and  a  good  many  failures  in  home  work 
afterward. 

All  the  four  State  universities  of  this 
group,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  have  now  provided  club- 
houses of  this  kind  for  the  women  stu- 
dents, and  the  men  in  these  universities 
are  earnestly  striving  to  follow  suit. 
Plans  for  the  Minnesota  Union  have  al- 
ready reached  the  blue-print  stage  and 
are  likely  in  a  few  years  to  get  into  brick 
and  stone.  A  dormitory  for  the  women 
was  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature. 
No  such  accommodation  seems  to  be  in 
prospect  for  the  men.  Except  for  those 
who  gain  admittance  into  fraternities  the 
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students  live  at  home  or  board  around 
town.  About  39  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents come  from  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
they  disperse  over  an  area  of  ten  miles' 
radius  when  their  classes  are  over,  leav- 
ing the  campus  in  the  evenings  deserted 
as  a  business  district  on  Sunday.  They 
retain  their  own  family,  church  and  so- 
cial affiliations  and  look  upon  the  uni- 
versity as  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
high  school.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is 
a  bad  thing  for  them.  Our  universities 
have  not  been  so  successful  in  handling 
young  people  in  bulk  that  they  can 
claim  any  decided  superiority  over  the 
home.  But  it  interferes,  of  course,  with 
the  development  of  a  sentiment  of  soli- 
darity, and  it  throws  the  burden  of  cam- 
pus life  and  activities  largely  upon  the 
country  students  who  room  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Here  as  elsewhere  the 
fraternity  men.  altho  above  the  average 
in  talents,  training  and  means,  fall  below 
the  average  in  scholarship  and  take  little 
part  in  voluntary  literary  work.  In  the 
last  twelve  years  but  one  fraternity  man 
has  represented  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota in  an  intercollegiate  oratorical 
contest  and  but  five  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bate, altho  twenty-one  such  honors  have 
been  awarded  in  the  former  and  eighty- 
one  in  the  latter.  There  are  forty-six 
fraternities  and  sororities  in  the  tmiver- 
sity  and  all  the  other  organizations  of 
every  kind  number  only  forty-nine. 


Altho  it  is  to  be  classed  as  a  city  uni- 
versity, the  standard  of  expenditure  is 
very  low  compared  with  Eastern  insti- 
tutions. According  to  an  investigation 
made  by  a  senior  in  economics  last  year, 
the  average  amount  of  money  spent  by 
the  students  from  out  of  town  is  $427.45. 
The  city  students  spent  on  the  average 
$327.37.  The  most  extravagant  fellow 
in  the  imiversity  was  a  senior  who  spent 
$884.50  in  one  year.  The  item  of  cloth- 
ing ranges  from  $57.30  a  year  for  out  of 
town  students  who  earn  their  own  living 
to  $133.49  for  the  city  student  who  does 
not  support  himself.  Over  64  per  cent. 
of  the  students  earn  something  toward 
their  support  during  the  summer  months, 
earning  on  the  average  $116.31. 

Probably  no  other  great  university 
could  show  so  large  a  proportion  of  self- 
supporting  students,  and  Minnesota  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it  up  very  long.  It 
is  becoming  more  difficult  everywhere 
for  a  young  man  to  put  himself  thru 
school,  because  the  cost  of  living  and 
education  is  rising  and  the  opportunities 
for  employment  are  being  naturally  and 
artificially  curtailed.  .Mready  in  ^Tinne- 
sota  the  labor  papers  are  attacking  the 
university  because  the  students  work 
their  way.  even  tho  they  confine  them- 
selves to  the  unorganized  occupations 
and  such  humble  cmplovnicnt  as  waiting 
on  table  and  tending  furnace.  If  thev 
succeed,  as  they  probably  will,  in  their 
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cffurl  tu  cut  off  students  I'runi  all  kinds 
of    temporary    and    incidental    employ- 
ment,  then  it   will   be  in  vain  that  the 
State    provides    higher    education    free, 
for  it  will  only  be  available  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes.     Formerly  a  student  who 
worked  his  way  thru  college  anywhere 
was  regarded  with  approval,  even  hcro- 
izcd.     i\ow  he  meets  with  condemnation 
on  both  sides ;  from  his  associates  in  his 
work  because  he  is   willing  to  do  any- 
iliing  and  do  it  cheap,  and  from  his  asso- 
ciates in  his  study  because  he  lowers  the 
lone  of   the  college  and  does  not  con- 
tribute to  its  athletics  and  social  display. 
"A   man   who   waits   on   a  tabic  cannot 
make  our   fraternity"  is  heard  in  more 
than    one    university.      Neither    can    he 
make  a  union,  because  he  is  primarily  a 
student,   so   he   gets    shut   out   on   both 
sides.     I  have  known  several  poor  boys 
who  started  out  to  earn  their  own  way 
thru  college,  believing  it  to  be  the  most 
honest  way,  but  who  gave  it  up  and  bor- 
rowed   money    because    of    the    double 
burden  of  disapproval.     They  told  me, 
and  they  ought  to  know,  that  a  man  who 
spends  freely  and  runs  in  debt  is  regard- 
ed more  favorably  and  gets  along  better 
than    one    who   works    and    economizes. 
Legislation  is  reinforcing  public  opinion 
in  this  matter.    A  Chinese  boy  who  tries 
to  hell)  himself  by  waiting  on  table  gets 
deported  for  his  crime.     We  will  admit 
a  Chinese  student  to  this  country  if  he  is 
independently  rich,  but  not  if  he  is  inde- 
pendently  poor.     The   chief   refuge   of 
the  college  student  in  the  old  days  used 
to  be  teaching  summer  school,  but  the 
profession  of  teaching  in  all  branches  is 
bccominsr  so  hedq:cd  about  with  restric- 
tions  as  to  be  unavailable.     A  student  is 
not    even   allowed   to   utilize   the   art   in 
which   the   modern   college   trains   most 
efficiently,  athletics.    If  he  plays  baseball 
during  the  stmimcr  for  money  he  is  dis- 
graced.     Many    of    nur    colleges    were 
started  with  the  idea,  which  appears  fea- 
sible  from  an  (7  priori  standpoint,  that 
students   should   support    themselves,   at 
least  in  part,  by  labor   for  the  college, 
such  as  putting  up  the  buildings,  work- 
ing on  a  farm.  etc..  but  as  tliese  institu- 
tions have  grown  in  mmibors  and  wealth 
this  plan  has  been  abandi^ncd.  in  most 
cases  completely,  and  today  we  are  ftir- 
ther   from  it  than  ever  and  heading  in 


the    opposite    direction.      if    a    student 
builds  a  brick   wall   nowadays  to  learn 
how,  he  is  made  to  tear  it  down  again. 
1  hat    is,    even    in    so-called    industrial 
schools  he  is  not  allowed  to  work,  but 
compelled  to  play  at  working.     It  is  no 
wonder   that   some  of   our   most    clear- 
sighted  and   self-respecting  young  men 
desert  our  colleges  every  year  thru  bheer 
disgust.      The   artificiality    of    it   makc^ 
them  tired.     It  i^  idle  to  deplore  the  in- 
creasing   predominance    of    the    leisure 
class   in   our  colleges   when   we  are  by 
force  of  law  and  public  opinion  compel- 
ling college  students,  as   we  have  con- 
victs, to  become  a  leisure  class.     I   see 
only  two  movements  which  might  coun- 
teract the  prevailing  tendency  to  make 
higher  education  increasingly  expensive 
and  parasitic.     One  is  the  plan  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  by  which  engi 
neering    students   work   alternately    two 
weeks  in  the  classroom  and  two  weeks 
in  the  shops.    The  other  way  is  to  bring 
higher  education  to  the  people  who  are 
at  work  bv  some  form  of  university  ex- 
tension. 

The  L^niversity  of  Minnesota  has  a- 
yet  done  little  for  the  vocational  and 
cultural  training  of  the  people  of  the 
State  at  large,  except  as  before  noted  in 
agriculture,  but  this  year  two  other  de- 
partments— those  of  economics  and  edu- 
cation— have  also  received  special  appro- 
priations for  extension  work  and  arc 
prepared  for  an  energetic  campaign  of 
popular  education.  The  department  of 
economics  has  recently  shown  itself  very 
nuich  alive  by  its  rapid  proliferation  of 
new  courses  and  has  already  manifc>-tc<I 
a  tendency  to  sprout  in  the  direction  of 
commercial  training.  Being  in  a  city 
and  near  the  capital,  there  is  a  .good  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  night 
schools,  as  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  co-operation  in  the  J^tatc 
administration,  as  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  College  of  Law  has  led 
the  way  by  its  four-year  evening  course. 
correspoTiding  to  the  three-year  day 
course,  and  about  one-third  of  the  law 
students  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  The  late  Legislature  un- 
fortunately did  not  sec  fit  to  establish  n 
lecrislativc  reference  librarv.  on  the  Wi< 
oonsin  model.  Imt  this  will  come  in  time 
and  gradually.     It  must  be  remembered 
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tliat  the  legislators  of  Wisconsin  did  not 
establish  anything  of  the  kind  either. 
They  merely  hired  a  man  named  Mc- 
Carthy, at  a  low  salary,  to  keep  their 
catalog  in  order,  and  if  he  chose  to  cre- 
ate a  new  and  much  needed  department 
of  administration  instead  of  spending 
his  life  arranging  cards  according  to  the 
Dcwcy  numbers  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
why,  that  was  none  of  their  business. 
The  Government  of  Minnesota  does  not 
need  more  books  particularly  ;  it  needs  a 
McCarthy. 
The  work  in  education  was  started  in 


versity  credit  is  given.  It  is  now  chiefly 
a  teachers'  training  school,  but  its  scope 
should  be  extended  to  include  other  pro- 
fessions. 

For  example,  physicians  would  find  it 
advantageous  to  come  to  the  university 
every  few  years  to  learn  new  methods 
or  to  carry  on  researches  of  their  own. 
'J^ie  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  Minnesota  stands  higher,  I  believe,  in 
comparison  with  other  schools  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  than  does  the 
College  of  Law.  It  is  favored  by  its 
situation.      The    universities    of    Illinois 
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1885  .by  Prof.  Harry  P.  Judson,  now 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
.md  has  become  a  full-fledged  college, 
iinbitious  to  have  a  building  and  a  model 
school  of  its  own.  The  admirable  public 
school  system  of  Minnesota  has  devel- 
oped from  the  first  in  close  touch  with 
the  State  university.  The  relationship 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  summer 
session  is  managed  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  is 
not.  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  uni 
versity.  altho  it  niakes  use  of  the  build- 
ings^ and  instructional  staff  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  for  some  of  its  courses  uni- 


and  Wisconsin  are  obliged  to  send  their 
students  away  for  their  clinical  work. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  has  access 
to  eleven  hospitals,  with  a  total  of  1.620 
beds.  The  State  Board  of  Health  has  a 
new  and  admirably  constructed  buildincr 
on  the  campus,  in  which  bacteriological, 
chemical  and  pathological  examinations 
are  made  on  material  sent  in  from  all 
])arts  of  the  State.  The  Regents  had 
the  courage  and  good  sense  to  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  maintain- 
ing two  distinct  medical  sclux)ls  by  pro- 
viding two  chairs  of  homeopathy  in  the 
regular  College  of  Medicine  and   Sur- 
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gery,  covering  the  subjects  of  thera- 
peutics and  materia  medica,  and  students 
taking  tliese  courses  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  rival  school  would  receive 
the  homeopathic  degree.  The  homcopath- 
ists  of  the  State  appealed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  obtained  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  a  new  and  independent  build- 
ing, altho  the  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery  had  nearly  worked 
itself  out;  last  fall  it  was  reduced  to  two 
seniors  and  one  junior,  yet  it  occupied 
its  fifty  pages  in  the  university  catalog 
and  listed  a  faculty  of  thirty-five.  The 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  virtually 
reversing  a  decision  of  the  Regents  cre- 
ates a  situation  like  that  which  at  one 
time  nearly  ruined  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  the  same  question.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  arrangement  can  be 
made  by  which  all  the  medical  work  can 
be  kept  together,  in  order  to  avoid  such 
duplication  of  instruction  and  dividing 
of  interests  as  now  results  from  the 
agricultural  college  being  so  far  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  university. 

Now  that  all  physicians  are  less  dog- 
matic and  more  eclectic,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient   reason    for    perpetuating    the    old 
feud.    The  science  has  fortunately  made 
such    advances    that    we   can    now    look 
down   on   the  battleground   and   calmly 
note    its    positions    without    quarreling 
over  which  was  right,  or,  rather,  which 
was  least  wrong.     The  important  thing 
is  the  lesson  that  the  formation  of  med- 
ical sects  can  be  avoided  in  the   future 
only  by  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
established    schools   promptly   to   recog- 
nize   and    receive    any    new    movement 
which  arises  outside  the  circle  of  ortho- 
doxy and  seems  to  have  any  good  at  all 
in     it.       For     example,     psychotherapy 
might  be  considered  such  a  movement  at 
the  present  time.     Loaded  down  as  it  is 
now  with  charlatanism  in  jiractice  and 
absurdity  in  its  theory,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  a   certain   vitality,  that   is  to  say, 
validity.     Rut  assuming  that  it  turn  out 
to  be  altogether  chimerical,  a  Chair  of 
Psychotherapy    in    a    university    is    less 
dnnger(Mis   to  Inunanity  than   a  College 
of    Mental    Magic    somewhere    outside. 
Merely    as    a    prophylactic    measure    it 
might  be  well  if  our  universities  were 
inoculated  with  mild  dose;  of  every  her- 
esy    that     turns     up — scientific,     philo- 
sophical    or     sociological.       Then     our 


graduates  would  be  to  some  extent  im- 
munized and  not  so  apt  to  fall  victims  to 
any  crazincss  of  the  crowd*  that  hap- 
pened to  be  epidemic  in  the  outer  world. 
1  have  referred  to  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
adapting  itself  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  State,  but  I  must  mention  two  more : 
One  the  School  of  Chemistry,  created  by 
the  energy  and  initiative  of  Professor 
Frank  forter,  and  especially  devoted  to 
the  applications  of  the  science  to  Minne- 
sota industries.  The  other  is  the  School 
of  Forestry,  which  has  for  its  summer 
laboratory  the  Itasca  State  Park  of  21,- 
000  acres  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  schools  of 
applied  science,  such  as  chemistry,  engi- 
neering and  medicine,  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  recently  acquired  addition  to 
the  campus.  This  means  that  the  new 
campus  will  be  virtually  a  masculine  do- 
main, while  the  old  campus,  which 
means  the  old  college,  will  be  predomi- 
nantly feminine.  This,  however,  will  be 
merely  a  geographical  expression  of  the 
present  condition,  which  results  natu- 
rally from  the  freedom  of  election.  An 
example  of  this  differentiation  of  the 
sexes  is  the  membership  in  the  two 
honorary  societies.  In  the  University  of 
Minnesota  this  year  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
choosing  students  from  the  senior  class 
for  their  literary  proficiency,  elected 
thirteen  women  and  four  men.  The 
Sigma  Xi,  basing  its  selection  on  the 
ability  to  carry  on  scientific  research, 
elected  thirty-one  men  and  four  women. 
In  the  College  of  Science.  Literature 
and  the  Arts,  the  college  proper  accord- 
ing to  the  old  idea,  the  women  outnum- 
ber the  men  two  to  one.  In  the  hisrher 
classes  and  in  the  purely  literary  courses, 
the  proportion  of  women  is  still  greater 
and  tends  to  increase. 

There  are  now  over  1.400  women  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  a  larger 
ninnber  than  in  any  woman's  college  in 
the  United  States. 

The  tendency  of  the  women  to  con- 
gregate in  the  college  of  arts  ha«:  bt^en 
interpreted  by  some  as  indicating  the 
superior  taste  and  higher  ideals  of"  the 
"^ex.  Personally  T  should  question  this, 
for.   in    spite  of  appearances.   I   doubt 
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whetlier  women  as  a  rule  have  any  more, 
fondness  for  "pure  culture"  than  men 
have.  It  must  be  remembered,  first,  that 
the  literary  studies  are  vocational  for 
women,  as  leading  to  the  profession  in 
which  they  are  most  welcomed,  that  is, 
teaching;  and  second,  that  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  universities  as  yet  to 
provide  other  forms  of  vocational  train- 
ing for  them. 

But  the  women,  in  spite  of  their  dis- 
position to  swamp  certain  courses,  are 
welcomed  and  well  treated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  spirit  of 
equality  is  dominant  thruout  the  institu- 
tion. There  are  sixteen  women  on  the 
instructional  stafT.  Most  of  them  fill 
minor  positions,  but  one.  Miss  Maria  L. 
San  ford,  has  been  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  elocution  for  twenty-nine  years. 
She  retires  on  a  Carnegie  pension  this 
spring,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  high- 
ly esteemed  and  beloved  for  her  services 
to  the  State  at  large,  as  well  as  for  her 
work  in  the  university. 

If  any  attempt  were  made  at  discrim- 
ination against  the  women,  the  men  of 
the  university  would  promptly  come  to 
their  defense.  An  instance  of  their  gal- 
lantry occurred  while  I  was  in  Minne- 
apolis.     The    president    announced    in 


chapel  that  the  young  women  should  not 
go  with  the  young  men  on  the  special 
train  to  Chicago  for  the  football  game. 
The  rule  was  obviously  sensible,  because 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  thousand 
students,  whether  victorious  or  defeat- 
ed, would  maintain  perfect  decorum  on 
the  return  trip,  but  it  was  resented,  as 
every  new  restriction  is  in  the  West. 
The  interesting  point  is  that  the  boys 
were  as  indignant  about  it  as  the  girls, 
and  the  student  daily  published  protest- 
ing editorials.  They  were  determined 
that  the  rooting  should  not  lack  its 
treble  clef.  But  imagine  the  Harvard 
students  going  on  a  strike  because  Presi- 
dent Eliot  would  not  allow  the  RadclifTe 
girls  to  go  with  them  when  they  went  to 
New  Haven  to  be  beaten  at  football,  or 
the  Columbia  boys  insisting  on  taking 
Barnard  in  a  body  to  Ithaca  for  an  inter- 
collegiate debate.  The  president  calmed 
the  incipient  rebellion  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence and  a  little  diplomacy.  But  how- 
ever misdirected,  it  was  an  interesting 
example  of  Western  chivalry,  of  the  real 
chivalry  which  demands  equal  privileges 
for  the  weaker  sex  instead  of  trying  to 
shut  them  out  or  crush  them  out  of 
every  possible  opportunity  in  work  or 
play. 


Nf.w   York  City. 


Grkat  American  Universities.— This  is  the  eighth  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  the  present 
condition  and  fnture  prospects  of  the  larger  universities  of  the  United  States  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Independent.     The  dates  of  publication  of  these  articles  are  as  follows : 


Harvard  University  Jan.  7th,  1909  R 

Yale  University   Feb.  4th,  1909  9 

Princeton  University    March  4th,  1909  10 

Standford  University    April    ist,  1909  u 

University  of  California May  6th,  1909  12 

University  of  Michigan May  27th,  1909  i.^ 

University  of  Wisconsin July  ist,  1909  14 


University  of  Minnesota.  ..  .Aug.  5th,  1909 

University  of  Illinois Sept.  2d,  1909 

Cornell  University   Oct.  7th.  1909 

University  of  Pennsylvania. Nov.  4th.  1909 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  .  .Dec.  2d.  1909 

University  of  Qiicago Jan.   6th,  1910 

Columbia  University  Feb.  3d.  1910 
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BY  AUGUSTUS  WIGHT   BOMBERGER 

As  I  pondered  whose  knock  it  might  be, 
Or  stranger,  or  comrade,  or  kin, 

One  stood  there  I  trembled  to  see, 
And  begged  me  to  let  him  come  in. 


Hs  garments,  'twas  easy  to  trace. 
Were  sackcloth  and  drenched  with  the  night ; 
But  I  caught  a  high  look  in  his  face 
Protesting  his  heavenly  right. 


So  I  yielded.     And,  bearing  his  woe. 
He  darkened  my  dwelling  with  tears; 

Aud  rcniaineth  :   Nor  ever  shall  go ! — 
Unfaltering  friend  of  the  years. 

NORRISTOWN,    Pa. 


Educational  Books  of  the  Year 


AN  enterprising  student  can  learn 
something  under  tlie  poorest 
teacher  if  he  has  a  good  textbook, 
and  with  the  best  of  teachers  a  good 
textbook  does  no  harm.  Unless,  there- 
fore, a  teacher  has  perfect  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  every 
school  day  in  the  year,  he  should  see  to 
it,  if  he  is  allowed  to,  that  his  students 
have  the  best  available  books,  however 
little  he  may  wish  to  rely  upon  such  aids 
to  his  instruction.  But  every  year  new 
books  by  the  score  claim  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  on  the  ground  of  superiority 
to  all  their  predecessors,  and  he  cannot 
ignore  them,  altho  he  has  a  well-ground- 
ed aversion  to  the  changing  of  books. 
Most  of  them  are  good ;  very  few  are 
useless  or  seriously  faulty.  They  can, 
therefore,  be  considered  only  in  a  com- 
parative way.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  aid  to  the  teacher  in  finding  just 
what  he  wants  that  we  give  in  this  num- 
bef  a  survey  of  the  new  books  for  class 
use  and  teachers'  reading.  Each  group 
of  books  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  teacher  of  the  subject  for  such  criti- 
cism, and  comment  as  space  allows. 
Many  educational  books  of  general  in- 
terest or  special  importance  have  been 
picked  out  for  more  detailed  review  in 
other  issues  of  Thf.  Indrpf.ndknt  dur- 
in  the  year,  and  therefore  do  not  appear 
in  these  lists. 

English 

A    Working  Crnmmar  of   the   English    Language.      By 

James   C.    Fcrnald.      Funk   and    Wagnalls.      $i.So. 
EnlarRcd    Practicc-tiook    in    English    Composition.      By 

Alfred    M.    Hitchcock.      Holt.      $i. 
.Sftecial     Afcthod     in     Reading     in     the     Grades.       By 

Charles   A.    McMvirry.      M.ncmillan.      %t.2$. 
Literature    in    the    Cotnmon    Schools.      By    John    Har- 

rinpton    Cox.      Little,    Brown,      oo   cents. 
Teaching    to    Read.      By    James    L.    IIuRhes.      Barnes. 

50  cents. 
H'rii ■'  •     '-■'■'•^'     '-'firy.      By    J.    Berg    Eljienwein. 

1  'Ircdge.      $1.25. 

The  '.V.      Uy   Edwin    Du   Bois   Shor- 

ter.     Macmillan.      $1.10. 
Specimens    of    Exposition    and    Argument.      Compiled 

by   Milton    Tcrcival   and    R.   A.    Jelliffe.      Macmil- 

Ian.     00  cents. 
.iutr'  '      of  Henjamin   Franklin    with  Selections 

Other     U'rilings.       Edited     by     H.     A. 

1  Heath.     JO  cents. 
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The  Essays  of   Elxa   by   Charles  Lamb.      Selected   and 

edited  by  H.   E.   Coblentz.     Heath.     40  cents. 
Old    Testament    Narratives.      Selected    and    edited    by 

George    Henry    Nettleton.      Holt.      60   cents. 
The   New   Hudson    Shakespeare:   Macbeth    and    Henry 

the  Fifth.     Edited  and  revised  by  by  E.  C.  Black 

and  A.   J.   George.      Ginn.      50   cents. 
English  Prose  11371890.     Selected  by  John   Matthews 

Manly.     Ginn.     $1.50. 
Selections  from   Early   American    Writers.      Edited   by 

William    H.   Cairns.      Macmillan.     $1.50. 
Nineteenth    Century    English    Prose:    Critical    Essays. 

Edited    by    T.     H.     Dickinson    and     F.     W.     Roe. 

American    Book   Co.      $1.00. 

To  a  casual  reader  the  run  of  text- 
books is  bound  to  seem  pretty  much  the 
same  from  year  to  year.  Careful  exam- 
ination, however,  seldom  fails  to  reveal 
significant  changes  of  purpose  and  dis- 
position even  as  between  two  seasons. 
This  year  the  most  important  variation 
would  seem  to  consist  in  an  inclination 
to  lay  a  stronger  emphasis  upon  the 
value  of  wide  and  rapid  reading.  The 
growth  of  this  idea  is  noticeable  particu- 
larly in  the  number  of  books  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  schools,  above 
all  in  Mr.  Hughes's  little  volume  of  that 
title,  an.d  also  in  the  broader  collections 
of  reading  material  for  advanced,  as 
well  as  more  elementary,  students  and 
pupils,  like  Professor  Manly's  English 
Prose.  But  besides  this  spreading  recog- 
nition of  the  genuine  sense  of  reading, 
there  is  also  apparent  an  inclination  to 
make  everything,  even  grammar,  as 
practical — yes,  as  professional — as  pos- 
sible. As  far  as  a  general  summary  can 
go.  these  two  points  will  serve  after  a 
fashion  to  indicate  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  present  educational  product. 

As  an  example  of  the  desire  for  busi- 
nesslike simplicity.  Dr.  Fcrnald's  IVork- 
ittg  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 
will  serve,  tho  it  is  intended  rather  as  a 
manual  for  general  use  than  as  a  school 
book  proper.  Its  jieculiarity  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  writer  accepts  the 
language  as  it  is.  and  attempts  to  adapt 
his  grammar  to  it,  instead  of  warping  it 
to  fit  some  more  or  less  arbitrary  gram- 
matical abstraction  or  formula.  In  this 
way  he  gets  rid  of  a  good  many  conven- 
tional distinctions  and  categories  of  one 
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kind  and  another,  and  succeeds  in  put- 
ting the  essentials  of  the  matter  in  an 
unembarrassed  and  inteUigible  shape. 

Similarly,  if  the  object  of  English  com- 
position is  to  set  pupils  to  writing  out 
of  their  own  heads — as  many  nowadays 
think  it  to  be — then  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
t'ractke-Buok  deserves  little  except 
commendation.  It  contains  the  mini- 
mum of  precept  and  direction,  but  is  ar- 
ranged as  a  series  of  graded  exercises  in 
expression,  presumably  for  early  high 
school  use.  The  first  part  is  .concerned 
with  what  used  to  be  called  "invention," 
and  contains  chapters  on  the  several 
"forms  of  discourse,"  including  the  letter 
and  the  short  story.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  words  and  sentences,  provid- 
ing practice  in  spelling,  grammar  and 
the  use  of  the  dictionary.  The  third  part 
is  properly  rhetorical  in  the  narrower 
sense  and  deals  with  the  composition  of 
sentence  and  paragraph,  and  the  fourth 
takes  upj  perhaps  not  so  practically,  the 
subject  of  versification. 

Dr.  McMurry's  Special  Method  in 
Reading  is  not  only  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  function  of  story  telling  and 
general  reading  in  education ;  it  is  a 
handbook  of  procedure  as  well.  Dr.  Mc- 
Murry  has  worked  out  the  whole  matter 
of  story  telling  so  thoroly  in  its  relation 
to  teacher  and  pupils,  he  has  systema- 
tized it  so  carefully  and  satisfactorily, 
that  it  seems  almost  ungrateful  to  sug- 
gest there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of 
virtue  in  work  as  work  quite  divorced 
from  the  entertainment  with  which,  fol- 
lowing the  present  fashion,  the  writer 
appears  anxious  to  invest  his  instruction. 
At  the  same  time,  even  if  he  has  been  a 
little  inclined  to  draw  the  subject  toward 
himself,  his  book  contains  a  good  many 
useful  hints  and  observations,  particu- 
larly so  with  reference  to  the  primary 
teaching  of  reading — to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantage  of  having  the  entire  mat- 
ter once  worked  out  and  exhibited. 
Some  of  this  same  ground  is  covered 
also  by  Professor  Cox's  Literature  in  the 
Common  Schools.  While  both  books 
are  intended  for  teachers  and  admirable 
Hor  their  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  read- 
ing, each  has  its  own  point  of  view  and 
approaches  the  subject  in  its  own  way. 
The  latter,  if  anything,  lays  the  heavier 
Stress  on  meaning  and  expression.    Both 


are  equally  commendable  for  tiieir  biblio- 
graphical e(|uq>menl.  intended  for  tiic 
.^ame  audience,  tuu,  and  overlappmg  the 
same  subject  is  still  a  third  volume, 
leaching  to  Read,  by  the  inspector  of 
the  Toronto  schools.  Mr.  llughess  atti- 
tude is  in  some  respects  quite  different 
from  the  others' ;  he  has  a  thesis  to  main- 
tain, lie  believes  that  reading  consists 
essentially  in  acquiring  thought  thru  vis- 
ible words,  not  in  learning  to  repeat 
those  words  aloud,  and  that  one  of  the 
most  important  desiderata  of  reading  is 
speed.  Accordingly  he  contends  that 
merely  learning  to  read  aloud  is  not 
learning  to  read  at  all.  While  he  further 
maintams  that  learning  to  speak  and  to 
read  a  language  are  two  very  different 
matters  and  should  not  be  confounded, 
in  teaching  children  to  read  properly,  as 
he  understands  it,  he  .advocates  the 
phonic  method.  On  these  and  other  top- 
ics his  little  book  deserves  consideration. 

Dr.  Esenwein's  Writing  the  Short 
Story  continues  in  a  manner  the  general 
subject  of  the  story  for  elder  students, 
tho  with  a  difference.  Dr.  Esenwein  is 
editor  of  Lippincott's,  and  his  book  is  in 
some  respects  an  odd  mixture  of  litera- 
ture, journalism  and  commercialism.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  as  intensely  practical, 
or,  rather,  professional,  as  Dr.  McMur- 
ry's Special  Method  is  pedagogical.  Its 
constant  preoccupation  is  availability,  not 
the  least  important  chapter  having  to  do 
with  the  marketing  of  the  writer's  wares. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  a  point  of  view  like 
another,  and  more  stimulating  than 
many;  to  get  composition  put  upon  the 
same  bottom  as  civil  and  electrical  engi- 
neering is  something,  after  all.  And 
while  the  author  does  not  add  much  to 
the  criticism  of  the  subject,  he  does  suc- 
ceed in  collecting  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation for  the  practitioner. 

In  this  same  line  of  special  composi- 
tion may  be  mentioned  Professor  Short- 
er's  Rhetoric  of  Oratory.  The  book  is 
much  more  academic  than  Dr.  Esen- 
wein's, it  must  be  confessed,  and  some- 
thing of  the  indcfinitcncss  natural  to  the 
subject  attaches  to  the  writer's  treat- 
ment. Still,  he  discusses  most  topics 
connected  with  his  theme,  such  as  the 
divisions  of  the  oration,  oratorical  style, 
the  making  of  an  orator,  and  the  like. 
The  feature  of  the  volume,  however,  is 
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an  appendix  containing  a  collection  of 
prize  orations  by  college  speakers. 

A  volume  of  Specimens  of  Exposition 
and  Argument  illustrates  the  present  dis- 
position to  substitute  current'and  familiar 
models  of  writing  for  the  older  classic 
paradigms,  and  to  reduce  the  iiterary," 
while  increasing  the  practical  element  in 
English  instruction — the  disposition,  in 
short,  to  consider  composition  a  kind  of 
trade. 

It  is  of  good  augury  to  see  so  many 
aids  as  are  now  preparing  for  extensive 
reading  among  students  of  all  grades. 
One  of  the  chief  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  literary  study  has  lain  in  the  generally 
desultory,  as  well  as  in  the  over-inten- 
sive, character  of  the  work.  That  wide 
and  related  reading  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  liter- 
ature is  a  truth  which  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing recognition  at  last.  This  year,  for 
example,  there  are  not  only  the  urual 
good  editions  of  single  texts,  like  Frank- 
lin's Autobiography,  the  Essays  of  Elia, 
a  selection  of  Old  Testament  stories,  and 
several  volumes  of  the  new  Hudson 
Shakespeare,  with  a  new  and  more  con- 
servative text,  but  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  work  unaltered.  And,  by  the 
way,  while  the  page  of  this  edition  is 
rather  small,  its  arrangement  is  admir- 
able for  reading,  with  the  text  at  the 
top,  the  notes  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
variant  readings  lietwcen.  Not  only  are 
there  these  individual  volumes  and  oth- 
ers of  the  sort,  but  there  are  also  several 
comprehensive  anthologies,  or.  rather, 
collections,  which  look  to  a  much  wider 
range  of  study  and  comparison.  -  Pro- 
fessor Manly  has  made  a  garnering  of 
English  Prose  from  1137  to  1890,  as  a 
companion  to  his  recent  English  Poetry. 
The  pieces  are  given  mostly  in  extenso; 
at  all  events  they  are  substantive,  so  that 
the  volume  alTords  a  pretty  thoro  survey 
of  English  authorship,  which  may  be 
studied  as  a  whole  or  in  detail.  In  the 
absence  of  cheap  and  reliable  single 
texts,  such  books  make  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition for  student  or  even  general  reader. 
Professor  Cairns,  too,  in  his  Selections 
from  Early  American  JFrifers,  from 
1607  to  1800.  has  conferred  the  same 
kind  of  benefit  upon  the  public.  In  this 
case  texts  for  the  period  arc  even  rarer 
and  liardcr  to  come  at  except  in  large 


libraries.  At  the  same  t'me  a  collecti:;n 
of  ten  critical  essays,  under  the  title 
Nineteenth  Century  English  Prose,  is  of 
value,  too,  as  directing  attention  away 
from  certain  literary  forms,  like  the 
short  story,  upon  which  it  has  been 
rather  too  exclusively  fastened  of  late. 
The  range  of  selection  in  this  instance 
extends  from  Hazlitt  to  Matthew 
Arnold. 

German  and  French 

Moscr's    Ultimo.      Edited    by    Charles    Langley    Crow. 

Holt.     40   cents. 
Moser's  Dcr  Bxbliothckar.     Edited  by  Hollon  A.   Farr. 

Holt.      40   cents. 
Till    Eulenspiegel.      By    Frederick    Betz.    Heath.      30 

cents. 
Arnold's  Frits  auf   Fcrien.      Edited   by   May   Thomas. 

American   Book   Co.      30   cents. 
Hcysc's  Er  Soil  Dein   Herr  Sein.      Edited   by   Martin 

H.    Haertel.      American    Book    Co.      30    cents. 
Bauniach's    Das    Habichtsfraulein.       Edited    by     Mor- 
ton  C.    Stewart.      Holt.      40  cents. 
Ebner-Eschenbach's   Lotti,    Die    Uhrmacherin.      Edited 

by  George  Henry   Needier.      Holt.     40   cents. 
Goethe    in    Italy.      Edited    by    A.    B.    Nichols.       Holt. 

40   cents. 
Heine's   Die    Harsreise.      Edited   by    Parke    R.    Kolbe. 

American   Book  Co.      50  cents. 
Das      Rothkappchen.         By      Mathilde      Reichenbacb. 

Crowell.      25  cents. 
Hcdwig  Ln-i's  Easy  German  Stories.     By  Luise  Dclp. 

Crowell.      40   cents. 
Goethe's  Hermann    und  Dorothea.      Edited   by   Water- 
man  T.    Hewett.      American    Book   Co.      60   cents. 
Deutsche  Gcdxchte  zum  Auswendiglernen.      By.  W.    P. 

Chalmers.     Crowell.     40  cents. 
German  Prose  Composinon.     By  Carl  W.   F.   Osthaus. 

American    Book   Co.      65   cents. 
Schiller's    Die    Jungfrau     von     Orleans.       Edited     by 

Warren    Washburn    Florer.      American    Book    Cn. 

70  cents. 
German  Inflections.      By   H.   C.    Bierwirth.      Holt.     40 

cents. 
Beginning    German.      A    Series    of    Lessons    with    an 

Abstract     of     Grammar.       By     H.     C.     Bierwirth. 

Second   edition.      Holt.      00   cents. 
Compayre's     i'zan    Gall.       Edited    by     O.     B.     Super. 

Holt.      35   cents. 
Hugo's  Lcs  Sfiscrablcs.     By  Douglas  Labaire  Buffum. 

Holt     $1.25. 
Hugo's    Pocmes    Choisis.       Edited    by     I_     Aguettant. 

Putnam.      %\. 
Corncillc's    Le    Cid.       Edited    by    James    D.     Bruner. 

.'\mcrican   Book  Co.     45  cents. 
Bandcret  6r  Rcmhard's  First  Lessons  in  French.     By 

Grace    Sandwich.      Crowell.      50   cents. 
Syntax   of    the   French    Verb.      By    E.    C.    Armstrong. 

Holt.      90    cents. 
Easy  French  Prose  Composition.     By   H.    .\.   Guerber. 

American   Book   Co.      23  cents. 

This  year's  crop  of  German  and 
French  texts  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
best  of  the  literary  material  available  for 
school  study  and  reading  has  already 
been  utilized.  The  field  of  standard 
classics,  of  the  many  skilfully  wrought 
Novcllen,  comedies,  Jugcndstiicke,  has 
been  thoroly  garnered.  The  fact  is  that 
some  of  the  new  books  will  he  hard  put 
to  it  to  justify  their  existence,  when 
there  arc  so  many  of  the  same  grade 
serving  the  purpose  far  better. 

This  challenge  of  raison  d'etre  might 
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be  put  to  Moser's  two  comedies,  Till 
Eulenspiegel,  and  even  Arnold's  Fritz 
auf  Ferien.  Moser's  comedies  contain 
some  humor,  but  are  of  questionable  lit- 
erary value.  The  others  are  not  the  best 
examples  of  that  splendid  Jiigcndlitcra- 
tur  which  has  been  created  in  recent 
years  and  has  made  so  strong  an  appeal 
to  the  youthful  imagination  that  all  of  a 
teacher's  self-control  is  needed  not  to 
force  the  reading  of  five  when  there  is 
time  only  for  one.  For  second  or  third 
year  students — so  much  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  class  that  it  is  hard 
to  fix  upon  a  definite  period — Heyse's 
Er  Soil  Dein   Herr  Sein,   an   excellent 


HULL    SEAL    AND    FAMILY. 
From    Carpenter's    "How    the    World    is    Clothed." 


specimen  of  the  art  of  the  prince  of 
German  short-story  writers,  who,  per- 
haps more  than  any  one  else  in  Germany 
today,  has  held  high  the  banner  of  mod- 
ern romanticism.  The  subject,  the  love- 
trials  of  a  young  widow  of  a  German 
soldier,  living  in  a  garrison  town  near 
Miinchen,  will  require  for  ready  appre- 
ciation a  more  mature  class  of  students. 
Lotli,  a  Novcllc,  describing  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  life — that  of  the  skilled  arti- 
san and  Uticrainr  in  Vienna — is  another 
of  those  strong  and  sympathetic  works 
of  the  prolific  F.bncr-Kschcnbach.  Tt 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  same  class  as  the 
preceding.  For  students  more  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  German,  the  travels 
of  Goethe  in  Italy  nnd  thp  famous  Harc- 


rcise  of  Heine  have  been  put  into  text- 
book form.  The  contrast  is  interesting : 
Goethe  dignified,  almost  cold,  but  ab- 
stract and  subtle ;  Heine  lighter,  more 
emotional,  with  a  rhythmic  and  free- 
flowing  description  that  is  fascinating. 
Das  Rothkappchcn  and  Easy  German 
Stories  are  for  children  beginning  the 
study  of  German.  Ilcwctt's  editifm  of 
Goethe's  idyl  is  excellent  enough  to  rank 
as  a  model  for  its  kind.  The  book  of 
German  poems  includes  many  of  the 
poems  known  and  loved  by  every  Ger- 
man ;  to  know  these  by  heart  is  to 
possess  the  key  to  German  character 
and  ideals.     At  the  same  time  it  is  one 

of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  acquiring  the 
Sprache-Gefi'ihl  with- 
out which  all  lan- 
guage study  is  worth- 
less. German  Prose 
Composition  contains 
graded  selections, 
English  and  German, 
for  elementary  and 
advanced  translation. 
G  c  r  man  Inflections 
may  be  of  use  to  a 
college  class  as  a 
digest  of  the  princi- 
pal forms  and  para- 
digms of  the  lan- 
guage. The  new  edi- 
tion of  Bierwirth's 
well-constnicted  and 
convenient  beginner's 
book  is  enlarged  by 
optional  exercises. 
The  French  list  has  one  sea  story  of 
Compayre,  the  well-known  authority  on 
pedagogics,  for  first  or  second  year 
work;  an  edition  of  Hugo's  Les  Misc- 
rables,  which  is,  indeed,  an  event  in  this 
field,  for  few  books  in  any  language  can 
claim  the  hold  that  this  work  has  upon 
the  youth;  Selected  Poems  of  Hugo. 
beautiftilly  boimd  in  green  leather,  evi- 
dently for  the  private  library ;  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Corneillc's  Le  Cid :  an  elemen- 
tary French  grammar  on  the  private 
school  pattern ;  a  study  of  the  French 
verb,  with  exercises,  an  able  compen- 
ditmi  for  third  or  fourth  year  classes: 
and  a  drill  m.nnunl  of  prose  composition*; 
based  upon  M.  Guerbcr's  Cnntes  ef  Le- 
gendes.  Ire  Partic. 
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Greek  and  Latin 

Xenophon's  Hcllenica.  Selections.  Edited  by  Carle- 
ton   L.    lirownson.      American   Book   Co.      $1.65. 

A  Short  Crammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Ry 
A.    T.    Robertson.      Armstrong.      $1.50. 

The  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  By  Duane  Reed  Stuart. 
Macmillan.     40  cents. 

Selected  Essays  of  Seneca.  By  Allan  P.  Ball.  Mac- 
millan.    60  cents. 

High  School  Course  in  Latin  Composition.  By 
diaries  McCoy  Baker  and  Alexander  Jamis 
Inglis.      Macmillan.      $1. 

Social  Life  at  Rome.  By  \V.  VVarde  Fowler.  Mac- 
millan.    $2.25. 

The  Hellcnica  of  Xenophon  is  some- 
what somber  and  annahstic,  tinctured 
with  a  tendency  favorable  to  the  Spar- 
tans. The  desire  and  hope  of  Athens 
to  regain  her  prestige  in  Greece  was 
pathetic.  She  was  shortly  doomed 
to  play  a  role  far  less  glorious  than 
that  which  she  had  played  at  Sala- 
mis  and  Platsea.  Alexander  came 
upon  the  scene.  Greece  was  submerged. 
'J'he  resultant  was  a  thin  veneer  of  civil- 
ization, which  spread  far  and  wide  in  the 
J£ast.  The  introduction,  even  if  it  does 
follow  a  beaten  track,  is  worthy  of  some 
praise.  Dr.  Brownson  has  done  all  that 
any  one  could  do  to  enliven  the  Hcllen- 
ica. r.ut  it  remains  dull  compared  with 
the  "Anabasis,"  in  spite  of  its  having  a 
larger  theme. 

The  work  on  the  New  Testament 
bears  the  stamp  of  painstaking,  even  if  it 
docs  follow  a  beaten  track.  It  has  been 
long  ago  anticipated  by  the  German, 
Winner.  It  is,  however,  no  small  merit 
to  reproduce  the  German  in  English,  and 
in  our  language  such  a  work  was  much 
needed.  Stuart's  Agricola  is  brought 
(»ut  with  a  winning  simplicity,  "exclud- 
ing works  of  a  technical  nature  and 
books  written  in  foreign  tongues."  It  is 
true  that  he  does  not  wholly  exclude 
them.  "In  mercy  to  the  student,"  he 
says,  "the  intricacies  of  textual  criticism 
have  been  kept  in  the  background."  He 
cherishes  an  antijiathy  toward  conven- 
tional phraseology,  and  puts  things  in  a 
different  fashion  from  what  the  reader 
expects,  showing  a  taste  for  pithy  say- 
ings. \\q  have  here  a  iiiiiltunt  in  f'on-o. 
The  kernel  is  contained  in  thirty  i)agcs 
and  Tacitus  is  before  us. 

In  the  Essays  of  Seneca  we  do  not 
always  find  dignity  combined  with 
power.  In  his  (Uath.  hnwevcr,  there 
was  n  certain  digtijty,  with  perhaps  a 
little  parade.  Tie  was  not  a  Socrates, 
who  r.Ticd  little  for  his  life,  provided  he 


could  teach  a  high  and  heroic  philos- 
ophy. Tho  we  may  not  call  Seneca  a 
hero,  his  literary  work  was  not  to  be 
despised.  His  translations  of  the  Greek 
poets  had  some  merit,  and  his  satire  on 
the  "Apotheosis  of  Qaudius"  was  keen. 

Baker  and  Inglis's  Latin  Composiiion 
is  simply  an  exercise  book  following  the 
usual  round  of  drill  by  two  instructors 
in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School  of 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Tucker  pre- 
sented "Life  in  Ancient  Athens."  And 
now  Mr.  Fowler  gives  us  Social  Life  at 
Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero.  There  was 
certainly  an  opening  for  a  good  book 
here  in  spite  of  other  works  concerning 
the  same  ground,  and  we  mention  it  with 
these  school  books  because  it  will  find  its 
chief  use  as  side  reading  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  Cicero's  w'orks,  giving 
to  the  student  the  broader  outlook  on  the 
ancient  world  which  is  now  demanded  in 
classical  education. 


Spanish  and   Italian 

'■U  cllancda's    Boltasar.       Kdited    by     Carlos     Bransby 
American    Book   Co.      65   cents. 

Spanish    Tales    for    Beginners.       By    Elijah    Oarcnit 
Hills.      Holt.      $1.10. 

Spanish  .Anecdotes.      By   W.   F.   Giesc  and   C.   D.   Co.. I 
Heath.      60    cents. 

Spanish  Reader.      By  Charles  Alfred  Turrcll.     Amcr: 
can  Book  Co.     80  cents. 

Dante's  Di-ina   Commcdia.      Edited   by   Ci  H.   Grand- 
gent.      Heath.     $1.35. 

Italian    Lessons.       By    A.     Arbib-Costa.       New    York; 
Francesco    Tocci.      $1. 

Boltasar,  the  fine  biblical  drama  of 
Senora  Avellaneda.  considered  by  some 
I'rench  critics  to  reach  the  level  of 
Racine's  ".\thalie,"  would  seem  at  first 
sight  hardly  the  kind  of  book  to  improve 
one's  conversational  Spanish.  But.  altho 
written  in  poetry,  the  language  is  simple 
and  natural,  more  so  even  than  that  of 
many  plays  written  in  prose.  The  author 
was  a  native  of  Cuba,  and  we  may  there 
fore  claim  her  as  an  American.  The 
Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners  ar? 
marked  with  certain  features  that  will 
meet  the  approval  of  the  practical 
teacher:  They  are  good  literature,  they 
depict  modern  Spanish  life,  they  are 
interesting,  and  not  too  difficult  in  lan- 
guage and  thought.  Professor  Giese's 
Spanish  Anecdotes  provides  reading 
matter  of  a  very  simple  and- easy  char 
acter.  TurrelJ's  Spanish  Reader  consist*; 
of  extract-   frotn  the  works  of  the  most 
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popular  writers  of  modern  times,  and  arc 
well  calculated  to  interest  the  student  in 
the  literature  of  Spain. 

An  annotated  edition  of  the  Inferno, 
adapted  for  academic  use  as  well  as  for 
the  general  literary  public,  is  a  decided 
novelty,  and  Mr,  Grandgent  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  his  purpose  of 
enabling  persons  who  have  but  a  scanty 
Italian  equipment  to  read  the  greatest  of 
modern  epics  with  no  other  aid  than 
that  of  a  dictionary.  The  notes,  tho 
brief,  are  clear,  pregnant  and  compre- 
hensive, and  explain  almost  every  puz- 
zling word  and  phrase  in  the  text.  The 
Italian  grammar  of  Professor  Arbib- 
Costa  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  yet  come  under  our  notice ; 
but  it  is  not  accurate  enough  in  its  pho- 
netics and  proofreading. 
jc 

Biology  and  Nature  Study 

Essentials  of  Botany.      Hy   Joseph    Y.    Bergen.      Ginn. 

$1.20. 
Gray's  Manual  of  Botany.      Revised   edition  by   B.   L. 

Robinson    and    M.    L.    Fernald.      American    Book 

Co.     Pp.  926,  illustrated.     $2.50. 
riant   St'udy   and  Description.      By   W.    H.    D.    Meier. 

Ginn.     75   cents. 
Textbook   of  Zoology.      By   T.    W.    Galloway.      Blakis- 

ton.      Revised   edition.     $2.00. 
The    Study    of    Nature.      By    Samuel    C.    Schmuckcr. 

Lippincott.     $1.25. 
I'roclical    Nature-Study.      By   John    M.    Coulter,    John 

G.    Coulter    and    Alice    J.    Patterson.      Appleton. 
„     $i-35- 
Nature  Study    for    Primary    Grades.       By    Horace    K. 

Cuinniings.     American    Book   Co.      $1.00. 
Birds   in    Their   Haunts.      By    Rev.    C.    A.    Johns.      Re- 
vised  by   J.    A.    Owen.      256   illustrations   in   color 

by   William   Foster.      Button.      $3.00. 
Animal    Life.      By    F.    W.    Gamble.      63    illustrations. 

Dutton.      $2.00. 


How  to  Identify  the  Stars.     By  W.   I.   Milham.     Mac- 

millan.      75   cents. 
How  the   World  is  Clothed.      By  Frank  G.   Carpenter. 

.•\mcricai    Book   Co.      60   cents. 

Aniong  the  few  biological  books  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  two  botanical  books  deserve 
special  mention.  Bergen's  Essentials  of 
Botany  is  an  expansion  of  the  author's 
"Elements  of  Botany"  into  the  course  for 
a  full  year  in  high  school.  Gray's  Nezt' 
Manual  of  Botany  is  the  famous  guide  to 
our  native  plants  brought  into  line  with 
the  most  modern  systematic  botany.  In 
comparing  it  with  the  previous  (1890) 
edition,  one  is  surprised  at  the  vast 
changes  made  in  plant  classification  in 
twenty  years,  and  feels  inclined  to  learn 
plants  by  their  stable  folk  names  until 
the  botanists  get  tired  of  digging  up  pre- 


historic manuscripts  in  the  search  of  the 
earliest  possible  names  to  take  the  plac^ 
of  the  ones  which  have  become  too  well 
known-  and  popular.  In  hundreds  of 
cases  the  scientific  names  are  not  as  they 
were  in  1890,  but  the  layman  who  is  in- 
terested in  plants  will  get  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  the  good  old  names  in  plain 
I'^nglish  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  new  scientific 
names. 

In  reading  some  of  the  modern  peda- 
gogical discussions  on  the  teaching  of 
botany  in  secondary  schools  one  may  get 
the  impression  that  the  ,  making  of  an 
herbarium  and  analysis  of  "fifty  flowers" 
has  long  since  become  a  chapter  in  botan- 
ical history ;  but  each  year  the  publication 
of  a  special  notebook  and  portfolio  for 
such  work  indicates  that  somewhere  on 
this  earth  plant  analysis  and  pressing 
flowers  is  still  popular  enough  to  justify 
financial  ventures  by  publishers.  Those 
of  us  who  had  a  taste  of  the  good  old 
way,  which  had  much  to  commend  it,  will 
welcome  the  publication  of  Meier's  Plant 
Study  and  Plant  Description,  with  about 
forty  sheets  for  modern  laboratory  notes 
in  line  with  current  textbooks  of  botany, 
an  abundance  of  folded  sheets  with  out- 
line for  plant  description  and  space  for 
mounting  dried  specimens,  and  a  very 
convenient  binder. 

In  zoology  we  have  two  importations 
from  England  and  a  revised  edition  of 
Galloway's  text-book.  The  change  of 
title  from  First  Course  in  Zoology  in  the 
first  edition  to  Text-book  of  Zoology  in 
the  revision  is  especially  significant  be- 
cause it  is  advertised  for  secondary 
schools.  For  such  schools  it  is  certainly 
far  too  diflicult  as  a  "first  course."  In 
fact,  it  is  a  book  better  adapted  to  early 
years  of  college  than  to  even  a  second 
course  in  high  schools.  The  day  is  al- 
most past  when  a  book  in  science  can 
afford  to  be  advertised  as  "a  text-book 
for  secondary  schools,  normal  schools 
and  colleges."  Discrimination  in  aims, 
subject  matter  and  methods  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  hour,  and  authors  are  rap- 
idly responding  by  not  attempting  to 
adapt  a  single  book  to  several  stages  and 
-  phases  of  education. 

Within   fifteen   months    four  excellent 
guides  for  teachers  of  nature-study  have 
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appeared.  Holtz's  Nature-Study  arrived 
just  in  time  for  mention  last  July  and 
seems  to  have  stimulated  the  appearance 
of  three  formidable  rivals,  by  Schmucker, 
Cummings,  and  Coulter  and  Patterson. 
In  these  books  there  is  considerable  sim- 
ilarity in  the  spirit  and  general  plan, 
which  is  due  not  to  originality  or  plagiar- 
ism on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  authors 
so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  all  the  authors 
have  evidently  kept  closely  in  touch  with 
the  trend  of  the  recent  advances  in  na- 
ture-study. The  first  part  of  Schmuck- 
er's  book,  Study  of  Nature,  deals  with 
aims,  purposes,  and  the  general  theory  of 
nature-study;  the  second  part  deals  with 
the  materials ;  and  the  third  part  outlines 
a  course  of  study.  It  will  be  very  useful 
for  teachers  and  for  students  in  normal 
schools.  Coulter  and  Patterson  have 
packed  into  their  Practical  Nature-Study 
and  Elementary  Agriculture  a  large 
amount  of  useful  material,  but  some  of  it 
is  not  approved  nature-study.  For  ex- 
ample, hypocotyls,  atoms,  molecules,  pro- 
toplasm, and  photosynthesis  are,  to  say 
the  least,  questionable  topics  for  nature- 
study.  In  the  introduction  the  authors 
protest  against  making  nature-study 
from  bits  of  the  various  sciences,  and  yet 
they  have  come  nearer  doing  that  very 
thing  than  any  of  the  other  authors  of 
recent  books.  Perhaps  this  is  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  meet  the  present  market 
for  books  on  agricultural  teaching,  and 
to  do  this  by  combining  nature-study  and 
elementary  agriculture.  With  elimina- 
tion of  the  numerous  encroachments  up- 
on the  field  of  high-school  science,  the 
book  would  be  a  useful  manual  for  teach- 
ers of  nature-study  and  agricultural  na- 
ture-study in  schools  below  high  school. 
Cummings's  Aature-Study  for  Primary 
Grades  is  a  teachers'  manual  for  the  first 
three  grades.  The  outlines  are  based  on 
familiar  experiences  and  facts,  which 
commonly  come  within  the  experience  of 
children  ;  and  hence  the  book  ought  to 
help  teachers  in  any  part  of  this  country. 

.•* 

History,  Civics  and   Economics 

Seignobos'i     History     of     Contemporary     Civilisation. 

P'ditcd   by   Tames   Alton   James.      Scribncr.      Ji.JS. 
Reodit\f:s    in    h'odern    European    History.      Hy    James 

Harvey    Robinson    and    Charles   A.    Beard.      Ginn. 

N'ol.    1.      ?i.40.      Vol.    II,   $1.50. 
Readings   in    EngUsh   History.      By    Edward    P.    Chey- 

ney.     Ginn. 


Tales    from     British     History.       By     Grace     Aguilar. 

iJutton.     $1.50. 
Italy,   141^4-1790.      By   Mrs.    H.   M.    Vernon.      Putnam's. 

.Imcrican   History.      By   James    Alton   James   and   Al- 
bert Hart  Sanford.     Scribncr.     I1.40. 

Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,  i6o6- 
iSfiS.    By  William  MacUonald.     Macmillan.     $1.75- 

Stories    from    the    Great    West.      By    Theodore    Roose- 
velt.     Century.      60   cents. 

Montana.      By    Katherine    B.    Judson.      McClurg.      75 
cents. 

Principles   of  Politics.      By   J.    W.   Jenks.      Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

Readings  on  American  Federal  Government.     By  Paul 
S.    Keinsch.      Ginn.      $2.75. 

Essentials    in    ChU   Government.      By    S.    E.    Forman. 
-American    Book    Co.      60   cents. 

The    Young    Citiccn's   Reader.      By    Paul    S.    Reinsch. 
Sanborn.      60   cents. 

Good  C\ti::enship.     By  Julia  Ricliman  and  Isabel  Rich- 
man    Wallach.      American    Book   Co.      45    cents. 

Tlie    Development    of    the    State.      By    James    ^uayle 
Dcaley.      Silver,    Burdctt.      $1.50. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics.     By  Charles 
J.   Bullock.      Silver,   Burdctt.      $1.28. 

Outlines   of   Economics.      My    Richard    T.    Ely.      Mac 
milian.      $2. 

Economics.        Briefer     Course.        By     Henry     Rogers 
Seager.      Holt.      $1.75. 

Economics.     By  Scott  Nearing  and  Frank  D.  Watson. 
Macmillan.     $1.90. 

The  range  of  leaching  materials  in 
history,  civics  and  economics,  especially 
for  secondary  schools,  has  been  widened 
this  year  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
works  by  standard  authorities  like  Pro- 
fessors Seignobos,  Robinson,  Cheyney, 
Keinsch,  Jenks,  Ely  and  Seager.  Prof. 
J.  A.  James  has  brought  to  completion 
his  English  edition  of  Seignobos's  Gen- 
eral History  by  the  publication  of  the 
third  volume,  covering  the  social  and 
economic  development  as  well  as  the  po- 
litical events  of  the  period  frc>m  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
year  1888.  Professor  Seignobos,  as 
every  student  of  history  knows,  com- 
bines the  rare  qualities  of  a  profound 
scholar  and  a  skillful  maker  of  school 
books,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
in  English  dress  his  excellent  series  for 
secondary  schools.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  editor  did  not  make 
arrangements  to  bring  the  work  up  to 
date ;  in  fact,  this  failure  seems  to  be  a 
fatal  error  for  the  purposes  of  a  mod- 
ern history.  The  recent  American  con- 
tribution to  manuals  on  Modern  Euro- 
pean History,  by  Professors  Robinson 
and  Beard,  has  now  been  supplemented 
by  two  volumes  of  selections  from  the 
sources,  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  expand  each  chapter  of  the 
text  by  a  corresi)onding  chapter  of  illus- 
trative materials.  Professor  Cheyney 's 
Short  History  of  England,  in  the  same 
scries,  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Professor  Robinson,  is  likewise  supple- 
mented by  a  volume  of  sources.     The 
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fundamental  idea  in  the  preparation  of 
these  three  volumes  of  readinj^-s  has  been 
to  present,  in  clear  and  simple  English, 
first-hand  accounts  from  the  works  of 
contemporaries  in  such  a  form  as  to  give 
vividness  and  reality  to  the  necessarily 
compact  statements  of  the  manuals.  It 
seems  too  late  now  to  discuss  the  desira- 
bility of  the  source  method  of  instruc- 
tion ;  i)ractice  has  confirmed  its  utility. 
The  new  volume  in  the  Cambridge  His- 
torical Series  is  a  History  of  Italy,  from 
the  great  French  and  Spanish  invasions 
to  the  eve  of  the  I">ench  Revolution,  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Vernon,  already  known  to 
students  of  Italian  history,  thru  her  ex- 
cellent little  volume 
on  Cosimo  de  Medici. 
A  volume  in  the 
Cambridge  Series 
needs  no  comment ; 
it  is  authoritative, 
scholarly,  essentially 
political,  and  dry. 
The  long  list  of  text- 
books in  American 
History  for  second- 
ary schools — to  the 
making  of  which  ver- 
ily there  is  no  end — 
has  l)ccn  increased  by 
a  new  volume  by 
Professors  James 
and  San  ford,  whose 
book  on  American 
government  has  been 
.50  favorably  received. 
This  manual  follows 
traditional  lines,  with 
the  exception  of  a 
some  what  greater 
stress  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West 
tlian  is  common  in 
New  England,  and 
sidcrablc  feeling  one  way  or 
other.  Professor  MacDonald  has 
printed  in  one  volume  some  of 
most  important  dcx-uments  and 
pers   contained  in   his   admirable   series 


of  the  "documentary"  sort,  in  Roose- 
velt's Western  tales,  a  collection  of  live- 
ly stories  and  sketches  from  his  varied 
writings  on  frontier  life.  Somewhat  in 
the  same  vein  runs  Katherine  B.  Jud- 
son's  Montana,  a  rather  unique  bit  of 
historical  work  designed  to  give  children 
in  proper  sequence  some  of  the  romantic 
scenes  from  the  early  history  of  that 
State. 

In  the  field  of  American  government, 
we  have  two  books  for  college  and  uni- 
versity instruction  and  three  for  chil- 
dren in  th£  grades.  Professor  Jenks's 
volume  is  an  edited  version  of  the  lec- 
tures   rcccntlv    delivered    at    Columbia 


DESIGNS   FROM    NATUHK   STUDY    1-KSSONS. 
From    Cummings's   "Nature    Study." 
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University  on  the  Blumenthal  founda- 
tion ;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  analy- 
sis of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
government,  but  is  a  study  of  some 
fundamental  political  questions  —  the 
suffrage,  political  motives,  parties,  legis- 


lation and  administration — as  they  would 
of  sources  already  so  well  known  to  stu-  appear  to  the  average  intelligent  Amer- 
dents  of  history.  The  selection  is  made 
judiciously,  and  the  volume  is,  in  schol- 
arship and  practical  utility,  equal  to  the 
editor's  previous  works ;  beyond  this 
great  praise  a  reviewer  could   scarcely 


lean  citi7.cn  who  tried  to  reason  them 
out  from  practical  considerations.  The 
doctrinaire — radical  or  conservative — 
will  receive  scant  comfort  from  these 
pages.     Professor  Rcinsch  has  brought 


There  is  good  history,  also,  tho  not      together   a   large   and   remarkably   vital 
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collection  of  extracts  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  memoirs  and  other 
sources  illustrating  the  actual  operation 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
better  book  on  which  to  base  a  univer- 
sity course  in  that  subject.  The  impor- 
tance of  carrying  instruction  in  citizen- 
ship into  our  secondary  schools,  as  well 
as  our  colleges,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but 
the  task  of  making  government  a  living 
subject  for  children  is  unquestionably  a 
difficult  one.  Dr.  Forman  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  by  teaching  the  child 
certain  great  principles  of  conduct  for 
the   home,    school,   local    State   and   na- 


i  ill-.    Ki  )C  1. it    Kl  I  >!■. I\>. 
Trom    Tartifs    and    Sanford's    ".Vmcrican    History." 


tional  government,  while  incidentally 
conveying  the  more  important  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  organization  and  functions  of 
government.  Professor  Reinsch  gives 
even  more  attention  to  the  human  side 
of  government,  and  at  the  same  time 
deals  satisfactorily  with  the  technical- 
ities of  the  subject ;  he  treats  rather  fully 
such  matters  as  highways,  school^, 
charities,  public  works,  forests,  liberty. 
e(|uality  and  patriotism.  There  is  in 
both  books  too  much  patriotic  rhodo- 
montade  about  our  perfection;  but  it 
seems  that  a  certain  degree  of  silliness 
in  books  on  "civics"  is  ncces<;ary  to  their 
sale.  Richman  and  Wallach  attack  the 
problem  as  it  appears  to  the  city  dweller 
in  another  fashion,  by  leaving  out  of 
accoimt  altogether  the  forms  of  govern- 


ment and  describing  in  a  very  striking 
and  entertaining  fashion  the  precise 
ways  in  which  the  great  departments  of 
a  city  government,  such  as  the  fire,  po- 
lice, health  and  street  cleaning  depart- 
ments, come  into  practical  relation  to 
the  citizen's  welfare,  and  also  how  the 
citizen  himself  can  forward  the  good 
work  by  proper  conduct.  It  is  true  that 
the  authors  have  designed  this  little  book 
for  supplementary  reading,  but,  after 
all.  it  seems  the  very  best  way  to  teach 
citizenship ;  that  is,  to  engage  the  pupil's 
interest  and  get  him  to  care  about  his 
government  and  what  it  does ;  he  will 
discover  the  necessary  political  machin- 
ery soon  enough.  But 
what  about  the  girls  in  the 
schools?  Professor  Dealey, 
in  his  Dez'elopmcnt  of  the 
State,  teaches  civics  by  the 
historical  and  evolutionary 
method,  tracing  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  various 
functions  of  government 
and  giving  occasional  sug- 
gestions as  to  probable  or 
desirable  changes  in  the 
future :  a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  useful  little  vol- 
ume, interesting  and  un- 
prejudiced. 
^^^^^^^,  In    the    domain    of    eco- 

^SH|  nomics  there  are  four  vol- 
S^^^BI  umes  fresh  from  the  press. 
Iwo  of  them  are  revisions, 
a  third  is  a  condensation 
of  a  larger  work,  and  the 
fourth  i-  a  new  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Professor  Bullock  has  issued  a 
third  edition  of  his  Economics  (which 
has  served  as  a  standard  text  in  many 
colleges  for  over  a  decade),  with  some 
revision  and  the  addition  of  new  chap- 
ters on  finance  and  railway  transporta- 
tion. Professor  Ely's  Outlines,  after 
lifteen  years  of  effective  service,  has 
now  been  thoroly  rewritten  and  en- 
larged ;  the  result  is  a  better  book  in 
every  way.  Professor  Seager's  vohnne 
is  based  upon  his  larger  work,  but  it  is 
simplified.  an<i  the  practical  part  is  en- 
larged so  as  to  appeal  especially  to  stu- 
dents of  technical  and  professional 
<;chools.  The  newest  venture  in  the  field 
of  ccoiioinics.  by  Nearing  and  Watson. 
i=    certainly    the    most    striking    of    the 
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group,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  it  represents  the  tendency 
among  the  newer  generation  of  econo- 
mists. The  theories  of  rent,"  profit,  in- 
terest and  wages  are  disposed  of  in  half 
a  hundred  pages;  "value"  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  index  or  table  of  contents;  it 
is  a  book  about  labor,  business  organi- 
zation, trusts,  railways,  municipal  mo- 
nopolies, trade  unions,  open  shops,  "the 
square  deal,"  single  tax,  socialism  and 
Government  regulation,  and  it  closes 
with  a  positive  program  of  social  work. 
Shades  of  Ricardo!  are  these  your  sons? 
Surely  in  looking  over  this  group  of 
school  books  there  is  reason  for  con- 
gratulation— we  are  nearer  Ij  reality, 
more  human  in  our  views  of  history  and 
politics,  and  more  confident  than  ever  in 
the  future  of  democracy.  The  teacher 
has  a  great  work  to  do,  and  the  books 
for  good  work  arc  better  than  ever. 
vje 

Mathematics 

Trigonometry.       By     Arthur     CI.     Hall     and     I'rcd    G. 

Frink.     Holt.     $1.40. 
I'lane    and    Solid    Geometry.      Ry    Elmer    A.    Lyman. 

American   Book   Co.      $1.25. 
Standard  Algebra.      By    William   J.    Milne.      American 

Book   Co.      $1. 
Practical    Elementary    Algebra.      By    Jos.    V.    Collins. 

American    Book   Co.      $1. 
Algebra  for  Secondary   Schools.      By    E.    R.    Hcdrick. 

American    Book    Co.      $1.00. 
.'I    Secondary    Arillnnciic.       By    John    C.     Stone    and 

James   !•'.    Millis.      Sanborn.      75  cents. 
The  Applcton  Aritltmctics.      By  J.    vV.   A.    Young   and 

Lambert     L.     Jackson.       Applcton.       Primary,     35 

ctnts.      Grammar    School,    s.s    cents. 
Lcssiin.'!  in   Telegraphy.      A    textbook   for    schools   and 

individual     students.       By     C.     H.     Bewail.       Van 

Nostrand.     $1.00. 

Almost  all  recent  textbooks  go  to 
show  that  the  days  of  the  old-time,  for- 
mal, disciplinary  textbooks  have  passed ; 
for  the  writers  of  books  no  less  than 
philosophers  have  come  to  know  that 
books  as  well  as  other  things  must  have 
more  than  a  disciplinary  value — they 
must  be  practical,  making  for  efficiency 
in  some  line  of  human  eflFort.  In  no 
cla.ss  of  books  was  the  need  felt  more 
up  until  recently  than  in  the  most  formal 
of  all  the  sciences — mathematics.  Even 
what  was  known  as  "applied  mathc- 
Imatics"  had  a  delightful  way  of  keeping 
clear  of  the  concrete.  In  olden  time  men 
were  taught  to  ascend  into  heaven  by  the 
discipline  of  mathematics;  today  we  are 
told  that  even  mathematics  must  rather 
i'Miake  bread."  So  it  is  that  Plato's  test 
lor  the  true  Ihinker  has  become  an  in- 
strument of  service  to  the  race.  Rut  to 
render    an     abstract     science     such     as 


mathematics  practical  means  the  prepa- 
ration of  many  textbooks,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  field  in  which  it  is  to  be 
applied;  for  the  student  who  has  famil- 
iarized himself  with  certain  general,  if 
not  fanciful,  problems,  may  be  and  gen- 
erally is  ill  prepared  to  take  u]>  real 
problems  in  a  given  field.  What  such  a 
book  should  be  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
Trigonometry  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  G. 
Hall,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  F.  G.  Fink.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished with  especial  reference  to  techno- 
logical students  and  their  needs  are  kept 
always  in  mind.  In  treatment,  in  gen- 
eral arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the 
selection  of  problems,  the  authors  have 
quite  wisely  kept  close  to  the  concrete. 
The  more  abstract  nature  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  general  angle  is  sufficient 
reason  for  considering  this  subject  later 
in  the  work,  while  the  arithmetical  solu 
tion  of  angles  comes  in  for  an  early 
treatment.  The  book  is  quite  complete, 
containing  as  it  does  a  chapter  on  loga- 
rithms, a  table  of  logarithms,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  slide-rule,  which  is 
strongly  recommended  as  a  check  upon 
the  numerical  solution  of  problems. 

Professor  Elmer  A.  Lyman,  of  tin- 
Michigan  State  Normal,  has  pro 
ceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  in 
mathematics  as  well  as  in  other  subjects 
the  student's  interest  must  be  awakened, 
which  means  that  the  student  must  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  do  much  of 
the  work  himself;  hence  he  leaves  the 
proof  of  quite  a  large  number  of  theo- 
rems that  are  usually  proven  outright 
either  in  part  or  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  student. 

In  The  Standard  Alo^ebra.  by  Prof. 
William  J.  I^Tilne.  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  College;  Practical  RJc- 
nioitary  AJf^chra,  by  Prof.  Jos.  V. 
Collins,  of  the  W^isconsin  State  Nor- 
mal, and  the  Algebra  for  Secondary 
Schools,  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Hcdrick.  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  we  have  three 
standard  textbooks  for  secondary 
schools.  In  each  case  the  author  has 
shown  wisdom  in  tlie  selection  of  his 
problems,  which  are  as  far  as  possible 
of  a  concrete  nature.  The  book  of  Pro- 
fessor Milne  is  to  be  especially  com- 
mended f(M-  its  full  treatment  of  factor- 
ing, the  treattiient  of  which  i*;  not  infre- 
(juently   crowded    into    t<->n    few    pages; 
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while  that  of  Professor  Collins  empha- 
sizes probably  more  than  has  ever  been 
done  before  the  value  and  feasibility  of 
checking  up  the  answers  to  examples, 
thereby  dispensing  with  the  answer-book 
as  far  as  possible.  The  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Hedrick,  which  in  many  respects 
is  the  most  attractive  of  the  three,  was 
written  especially  for  those  students 
who  can  get  no  further  than  the  high 
school.  For  this  reason  he  has  relegated 
to  the  appendix  much  that  is  usually  met 
with  in  the  body  of  the  text,  and  that, 
too.  without  loss.  Great  stress  is  placed 
upon  graphical  illustrations. 

In  the  publication  of  A  Secondary 
Arithmetic ,  Messrs.  Stone  and  Millis 
have   followed  to  the  extreme  the  dnc- 


More  after  the  fasliion  of  the  old-line 
book  and  yet  in  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  new  theories  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics is  the  Appleton  Series  of  Arith- 
metics. This  series  takes  a  very  sane 
position,  following  the  middle  road  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  the  old  and 
new : 

"In  addition  to  giving  proper  attention  to  the 
culture  vahie  peculiar  to  the  exact  reasoning 
of  the  school  mathematics,  this  book  fully 
recognizes  the  utility  of  arithmetic.  The  prob- 
lem material  is  rich  in  data  drawn  from  the 
student's  own  experience." 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

A  Textbook  of  Physics.  By  A.  Wilmcr  DufT  et  al. 
Blakiston.      $2.75. 

Elements  of  Physics.  By  George  A.  Hoadley.  Ameri- 
can  Book  Co,      $i.2c. 


I'roni     Wilson's    "I'icUirc     Study    in     Klcnicntary    Schools.' 


trine  that  the  study  of  a  textbook  should 
result  in  practical  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  life.    They  write: 

"Such  a  course  in  arillimctic  jhould  be  prac- 
tical and  informational.  It  shov.V!  be  free  from 
puzzles  and  obsolete  processes.  //  sh'iu!4  set 
ft'iih  the  actual  businrss  practices  of  the  time. 
It  should  contain  nothing  but  tin.  processes 
actually  used  in  commercial  and  industrial 
work  today." 


Phy.dcal  Laboratory  Handbook.  By  George  A.  Hoad- 
ley.     American    Book   Co.      50   cents. 

Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers.  By  E.  L.  Han- 
cock.     Macmillan.     $2. 

Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light.  By  Robert  A.  MilH- 
kan   and   John    Mills.      Ginn.      %2. 

New  Laboratory  ^fanual  of  Physics.  By  S.  E.  Cole- 
man.     American    Book    Co.      60    cents. 

Science  at  Home.  By  T.  Baron  Russell.  Fenno. 
7S   cents. 

A  Te.rtbook  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  Edwin 
Lee.      Blakipton.      $1  so. 

Eltmrntary  Chemistry.  by  Hollis  Godfrey.  New 
York:    Longmans,   Green   &   Co.     |i.io. 
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A  Text-book  of  Physics,  an  excellent 
manual  for  colleges,  is  the  common 
work  of  Professors  Duff,  Guthe,  Hal- 
lock,  Lewis,  Goodspecd,  Carman  and 
McClung-.  The  plan  here  employed  ren- 
ders seven  expeiienced  teachers  jointly 
responsible  for  the  text,  and  has  the 
good  point  of  having  specialists  to  write 
with  authority  upon  their  own  particular 
fields,  into  which  they  seem  to  have  en- 
tered with  enthusiasm  in  every  case,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  all  alike  have 
taken  a  general  interest  in  the  work  as  a 
whole.  H  any  one  subject  has  been 
touched  upon  by  more  than  one  author, 
the  student  is  certainly  anything  but  a 
loser  thereby.  The  book  contains  666 
pages — a  rather  extended  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  omission,  however,  of 
those  parts  in  fine  print  will  render  the 
book  serviceable  for  a  briefer  course. 

Those  acquainted  with  Professor 
Iloadley's  previous  work  on  Physics 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  pub- 
lished a  concise  new  textbook,  which 
retains  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  other 
work,  and  that  it  is  written  primarily 
for  those  students  just  beginning  the 
study  of  physics.  Applied  Mechanics 
for  Engineers,  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Hancock, 
is  prepared  for  engineering  students  of 
the  junior  year  at  college.  The  author 
believes  that  problems  in  mechanics 
should  be  practical  engineering  prob- 
lems, and  in  the  writing  of  this  book 
he  has  kept  this  idea  well  in  mind.  Espe- 
cial attention  is  called  to  the  chapters  on 
moment  of  inertia,  center  of  gravity, 
work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact,  as 
being  very  full  treatments  of  the  sub- 
jects. Electricity,  Sound  and  Light,  by 
Professor  Millikan,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Professor  Mills,  of  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  is  a  valua- 
ble text-book,  built  up  around  a  labora- 
tory outline,  and  put  forth  after  much 
experience  with  the  course  in  the  class- 
rooms of  several  universities,  among 
others  the  two  named  above.  The  method 
of  treatment  is  analytical  rather  than  de- 
scriptive. The  book  is  written  for  col- 
lege sophomores.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  electricity, 
while  sound  and  light  are  allotted  five 
and  seven  respectively.  The  book  covers 
thoroly  its  limited  field. 

A  new  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics, 


by  Prof.  S.  E.  Coleman,  contains  seventy- 
six  experiments  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
Science  at  Home,  by  T.  B.  Russell,  is  a 
volume  of  simple  experiments  for  young 
people,  rather  more  novel,  attractive  and 
ppracticable  than  such  books  usually 
are. 

A  Text-book  of  Experimental  Chem- 
istry, by  Prof.  Edwin  Lee,  of  Allegheny 
College,  is  a  manual  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents of  general  inorganic  chemistry.  It 
is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  de- 
scriptive chemistry,  but  there  are  de- 
scriptive notes  embodying  discussions, 
appRcations,  formula;,  etc.,  intended  to 
make  obvious  the  relationship  of  experi- 
ment to  theory. 

Godfrey's  Elementary  Chemistry  is  a 
reversion  to  an  older  type,  to  the  descrip- 
tive, poetic  and  moralizing  style  of  our 
forefathers,  which  has  been  replaced  by 
the  dry,  mathematical  and  experimental 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Such  a  book 
as  this  is  undeniably  more  readable,  and 
it  may,  by  its  many  references  to  the 
composition  of  common  things,  serve  to 
interest  some  who  would  be  repelled  by 
a  textbook  of  the  kind  now  generally 
used,  but  it  contains  much  that  is  not 
chemistry.  Its  illustrations,  both  the 
verbal  and  pictorial,  are  frequently  far- 
fetched. For  example,  a  picture  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  intro- 
duced because  Cavendish  was  educated 
there,  and  the  author  compares  the  sym- 
bols of  chemistry  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
backs  up  the  simile  with  a  cut  of  the 
Rosetta  Stone.  Many  of  our  textbooks 
are  weak  on  the  philosophical  side,  but 
we  have  not  for  some  time  happened 
upon  so  amusing  a  confusion  of  concep- 
tions as  the  following  from  p.  76  of 
Godfrey's  Chemistry: 

"The  laws  of  nature,  the  great  laws  which 
underlie  natural  science  on  the  other  hand,  are 
infallihle,  unerring,  so  that  whether  we  wish  or 
no  they  require  obedience.  For  those  who  try 
to  disobey  them,  the  punislmient  is  certain — in- 
jury or  death  results.  High  up  on  the  snow 
of  the  Alps  stand  shelves  of  snow  whereon 
crossing  may  sometimes  he  made.  If  the  ice 
holds  strong,  the  mountaineer  can  cross.  If 
the  sun  melts  and  weakens  the  shelf  of  snow 
so  that  it  can  no  longer  hoar  the  weight  of  the 
climber,  the  man  who  tries  that  path  plunges 
headlong  to  destruction.  He  has  disobeyed  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  force  downward  of  gravi- 
tation was  greater  than  the  supporting  force 
which  acted  upward." 
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Music  aiul  Art 

The  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Course.  By  Eleanor  Smith. 
American  Book  Co.  Book  I,  25  cents;  Book  II. 
30  cents;  Book  III,  ^o  cents;   Book  IV,   50  cents. 

Songs  Everyone  Should  Knoiv.  Two  hundred  favor- 
ite songs  for  school  and  home.  Edited  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson.     American   Book  Co.      50  cents. 

Aiken's  Music  Course.  By  Walter  H.  Aiken.  Amer- 
ican   Book    Co.      50    cents. 

Vounii  People's  Story  of  Music.  By  Ida  Prentice 
Whitcomb.      Dodd,    Mead.      $2.00. 

Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  Manual 
for  Teachers.  By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  Macmillan. 
$1.30- 

The  head  of  the  department  of  music 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Education  has  drawn  upon  the  children's 
song  hterature  of  many  nations  for  the 
Eleanor.  Smith  Music  Course,  her  en- 
deavor being  to  present  music  which  shall 
assist  in  the  best  technical  and  artistic 
training  possible  to  children.  So  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe,  practically 
everything  in  the  four  books  possesses 
genuine  artistic  quality — that  is,  is  wor- 
thy of  inclusion  in  such  a  course.  Many 
folk-tunes  as  well  as  songs  by  eminent 
composers  are  included,  and  the  whole 
has  been  carefully  graded  as  regards 
difficulty  and  musical  maturity.  Mr. 
Aiken,  who  is  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools,  has  prepared  a 
music  reader  in  which  he  has  essayed  to 
take  up  systematically  the  simpler  ele- 
ments of  instruction,  to  present  them 
clearly,  and  to  illustrate  them  copiously 
with  single-voice  songs  and  part  songs.  A 
big  book  for  little  folk  has  been  made  by 
Ida  Prentice  Whitcomb  in  Youno;  Peo- 
ples Story  of  Music.  The  author  was 
actuated  by  a  worthy  motive  in  attempt- 
ing to  tell  a  "story"  that  would  "enable 
young  readers  to  listen  more  intelligently 
and  with  greater  enjoyment  to  the  opera, 
the  symphony,  the  oratorio  and  all  the 
modern  forms  of  good  music,"  but  by  try 
ing  to  include  something  about  all  those 
forms  and  something  about  the  lives  of 
all  the  leading  composers  she  has  made 
an  unwieldy  book  of  very  uneven  in- 
terest— more  or  less  of  a  hodge-potlge 
of  information,  some  of  which  is  nunc 
too  accurate. 

In  the  ten  years  since  their  initial  pub- 
lication Wilson's  two  little  manuals  on 
Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools 
have  proved  a  boon  to  many  a  teacher 
awakening  to  the  value  of  beauty  in  the 
school  room,  for  they  provided  a  unique 
and  a  potent  aid  for  imparting  to  children 


the  beginnings  of  a  true  appreciation  of 
and  love  for  the  paintings  by  the  world's 
great  masters.  This  new  edition  puts 
the  two  parts  in  one  volume. 

."* 

Philosophy,    Psychology  and 

Education 

Charles  W.  Eliot.     By   Eugene  Kuchnemann.     Hough 

ton,    Mifflin.      $1.00. 
Caria    Wenckebach,   Pioneer.      By   Margarcthe   MuUer. 

Ginn.      $1.25. 
Impressions  of  American  Education  in  1908.     By  Sara 

A.    Burstall.      Longmans.     $1.25. 
Systematic    Study    in    the    Elementary    Schools.      By 

Lida   Belle   Earhart.      Columbia   University   Press. 

$1.00. 
How  to  Study,  and  Teaching  Children  to  Study.      By 

Frank  M.   McMurry.     Houghton,   Mifflin. 
Education    in   the   far  East.      By   Charles   F.    Thwing. 

Houghton,    Mifflin.      $1.50. 
Industrial   Education.      The    Annals    of   the    American 

Academy    of    Political    and    Social    Science.      Vol 

XXXIII,    No.    T.      Philadelphia.      $1.00. 
Journal  of  Proceedings   and   Addresses   of   the   Forty- 
sixth    Annual    Meeting    held    at    Cleveland.    Ohio. 

By     National     Education     Association.       Winona, 

Minn.      $2.00. 
Standards   in    Education.     Including  Industrial   Train- 
ing.       By     Arthur     H.     Chamberlain.       American 

Book  Co.     $1.00. 
Administration    of    Public    Education    in    the    United 

States.       By     Samuel    Train     Dutton     and     David 

Snedden.      Macmillan.      $1.75. 
Teaching    a    District    School.      By    John    Wirt    Dins- 
more.     American   Book  Co.     $1.00. 
Modern  Methods  for  Teachers.     By  Charles  C.  Boyer. 

Lippincott.      $1.50. 
Textbook  of  School  and  Class  Management.     By  Felix 

Arnold.      Macmillan.     $'-25. 
The  Psychology  of  Thtnking.     By  In'ing  Elgar  Miller. 

Alacmillan.      $1.25. 
Ethics.     By  John   Dewey   and  James  H.  Tufts.      Holt. 

$2.00. 
A    History    of    Education    Before    the    .Middle    .4ges. 

By   Frank  Pierrepont  Graves.      Maimillan.     $1.10. 
Modern     Educators    and    Their    Ideals.       By     Tadasu 

Misawa.      Appleton.      $1.25. 
Studies    in    the    History    of    Modern    Education.      By 

Charles   Oliver   Hoyt.      Silver,    Burdctt. 
History  of  Common  School  Education.      By   Lewis   F. 

Anderson.      Holt.      $1.25. 
Laggards    in    Our    Schools.       Bjr    Leonard    P.    Ayrcs. 

Charities    Publication    Committee.      $1.50. 
Education.       By     Ralph     Waldo    Emerson.       Riverside 

Educational      Monographs.         Houghton,      Mifflin. 

35   cents. 

During  the  past  year  the  eloquent 
Professor  Kuchnemann,  of  Breslau.  has 
held  for  the  second  time  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  exchange  professorship  at  Har- 
vard. His  little  volume  on  Charles  II'. 
Eliot  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  the  retiring 
Harvard  president  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
terpret to  the  German  people  something 
of  the  significance  of  Eliot's  life  and 
work.  It  is  not.  like  Fraulein  Miiller's 
fascinating  life  of  Carla  Wenckebach, 
primarily  a  study  in  personality.  Rather 
is  it  a  study  of  ideas — of  the  democratic 
ideals  which  have  dominated  Eliot's 
social  and  educational  philosophy,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  their  un- 
folding in  the  evolution  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versitv.     Fraulein  Miiller  has  a  story  t<~i 
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tell — the  story  of  a  vigorous  Frisian 
baby,  ambitious  and  impulsive  Ilano- 
verian  schoolgirl,  adventurous  <^overness 
in  the  distant  Caucasus,  and,  finally, 
VVellesley  professor,  ruj^ji^ed,  scholarly, 
inspiring-. 

The  head  mistress  of  the  Manchester 
High  School  for  Girls,  Miss  Burstall, 
visited  a  ntnnbcr  of  American  imiver- 
'^ities  and  city  high  sclujols  last  year,  and 
now  we  have  her  well-stocked  volume  of 
observations  and  impressions.  Miss 
I'.urstall  finds  it  hard  to  understand  the 
paucity  of  women  in  executive  positions 


then  work  with  a  greater  zeal  and  effec- 
tiveness than  when  employing  the  more 
usual  mechanical  methods.  Frof.  I'rank 
McMurry  believes  this  so  thoroly  that 
he  has  written  a  book  on  How  to  Study 
and  Teachin}^  Children  to  Study,  a  book 
that  will  bring  home  to  many  teachers 
the  conviction  of  a  neglected  duty  and 
also  |)oint  out  to  them  the  better  way. 

ISoth  Mi^^  Ikirstall  and  Professor 
Kuchnemann  have  been  deeply  imprest 
with  the  American's  extraordinary  faith 
in  the  importance  and  power  of  educa- 
tion.    That  this  faith  grips  not  only  the 
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in  our  schools.  She  is  imprest  by  the 
degree  of  independence  and  power  of 
initiative  which  American  pupils  exhibit 
in  their  school  work.  Dr.  Earhart's  in- 
vestigation of  the  ability  of  elementary 
school  pupils  to  study,  to  find  the  subject 
of  the  lesson  for  themselves,  to  organize 
the  subject-matter,  to  verify  the  author's 
statements  and  supplement  the  text — 
sheds  on  the  American  schoolboy  no 
inch  rosy  light.  The  encouraging  por- 
on  of  Dr.  Earhart's  research  is  found 
in  her  detiionstration  thai  children  in  the 
tourth  grade  can  be  taught  to  study  logi 
cally  and  systematically,  and  that  they 


populace,  but  some  of  the  educational 
leaders  as  well,  is  evident  to  the  reader 
of  President  Thwing's  Education  in  the 
Far  East.  Industrial  and  technical  train- 
ing in  India,  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  Japan,  luorc  numerous  and  better 
prepared  teachers  in  China ;  these  arc  the 
paramount  needs  of  the  Far  East. 

The  lively  interest  of  the  American 
public  in  education  gets  sharply  focused, 
our  visitors  remind  us.  on  diflfcrent  prob- 
lems from  time  to  time.  At  one  of  these 
foci  of  interest  today  one  finds  the  prob- 
lems of  vocational  education.  A  recent 
number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
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.icadeiny,  given  over  entirely  to  "indus- 
trial Education,"  contains  more  than  a 
score  of  contributions  from  practical 
school  men  and  writer^  who  lead  in 
social  and  educational  thought.  The 
treatment  of  this  theme  in  Prof.  A.  11. 
Chamberlain's  textbook  called  Standards 
in  Education  redeems  an  otherwise 
somewhat  disappointing  volume.  "The 
. Administration  ctf  Vocational  Educa- 
tion'" is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  of  the 
thirty-odd  chapters  in  Dutton  and  Sned- 
den's  comprehensive  and  scholarly  text- 
book in  the  important  field  of  educational 
administration. 

Professor  Dinsmore's  book  of  straight- 
forward, homely  advice  on  Teaching  a 
District  School  gives  the  kind  of  help 
needed  by  an  untrained  beginner.  If  he 
wants  to  find  out  how  to  teach  anything, 
from  the  three  Rs  to  agriculture  and 
singing,  Dr.  Boyer's  Modern  Methods 
will  tell  him — after  a  fashion.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  extract  any 
inspiration  from  Dr.  I^elix  Arnold's 
elaborately  wrought  Textbook  of  School 
and  Class  Management. 

Teachers  of  psychology  who  believe 
that  the  "Dewey  movement"  is  the  most 
significant  feature  of  contemporary  edu- 
cation— and  their  numl)er  is  increasing 
— are  giving  a  warm  welcome  to  Dr. 
Miller's  Psychology  of  Thinking,  for 
here  the  biological  point  of  view,  to- 
gether with  Professor  Dewey's  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  thinking  and  its  func- 
tion in  ihc  reconstruction  of  experience, 
are  worked  out  in  detail,  and  in  such 
plain  language  that  the  book  may  safely 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  undergraduate 
students.  If  the  reader  desires  to  come 
into  touch  with  Professor  Dewey's 
thought  at  first  hand,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  opiKirtunities  is  provided  in 
Part  II  of  the  Dewey  and  Tufts's 
lithics.  In  this  middle  portion  of  the 
book  Professor  Dewey  develops  his  con- 
ception of  the  moral  situation  as  essen- 
tially involving  a  selection  from  among 
discrepant  ends  of  action.  Part  I.  by 
Professor  Tufts,  is  a  vivid  and  convinc- 
ing portrayal  of  the  bcgimiings  and 
growth  of  morality  in  primitive  life, 
among  the  Hebrews  and  the  ("irccks.  and 
in  the  modern  jieriod.  This  historical 
method   of   approach    at   once   simplifies 


the  probleu)  for  the  student  and  gives 
him  needed  perspective.  Another  rather 
bold  and  successful  innovation  appears 
in  Part  111,  where  the  ethical  concepts 
and  principles  developed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  are  tested  by  application  to 
some  of  the  large  unsolved  moral  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  political,  economic 
and  social  life.  Especially  strong  are 
Professor  Tufts's  chapters  on  unsettled 
problems  in  the  economic  order,  and  on 
the  family. 

<  )f  the  four  authors  of  new  textbuok> 
in  the  history  ui  education,  Professor 
( iraves,  formerly  president  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Wyoming  and  Washington, 
treats  his  subject  with  the  most  breadth 
and  adequacy.  The  two  writers  c»n 
modern  education.  Dr.  Misawa  and 
Dr.  Hoyt,  both  cling  to  an  ideal  which 
we  had  hoped  was  on  the  wane.  They 
would  make  the  history  of  education 
course  a  study  of  the  biograi)hies  and 
educational  doctrines  of  a  "  few  repre- 
sentative educational  reformers.  Dr. 
Hoyt's  brief  text  employs  all  the  didactic 
devices  of  maps,  chronological  charts, 
outlines,  lists  of  supplementary  ques- 
tions and  the  like,  and  even  departs  so 
far  from  the  beaten  i>ath  as  to  introduce 
full-page  portraits  of  each  of  the  half 
dozen  educators  studied.  Dr.  .Misawa 
adopts  none  of  these  devices,  but  relies 
u])on  an  unusually  vivid,  facile  and 
graceful  pen  to  illuminate  the  characters 
of  his  thirteen  Modern  Educators.  Dr. 
Anderson  has  hit  upon  a  taking  title  that 
will  win  for  liis  book  a  quick  entrance 
into  numerous  training  schools,  where 
every  item  of  instruction  admitted  to  the 
curriculum  is  challenged  to  show  its 
direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  the 
common  school  teacher. 

i'he  Sage  Foui)dation  has  let  its  in- 
(|uisitors  loose  upon  the  scho(^ls.  Otu 
of  them  has  been  trying  to  find  out  the 
proportion  of  pupils  that  drop  by  the 
wayside  before  finishing,  and  the  num- 
ber that  repeat  a  portion  of  the  work. 
."Statistics  are  often  dull  and  incompre- 
hensible to  the  unitiated.  Mr.  Ayers 
makes  his  figures  comprehensible  and 
they  are  startling.  The  Laggards  in 
Our  Schools,  those  who  are  older  than 
they  should  be  for  the  grades  they  arc 
in.    constitute    7,7,    per    cent,    of    all    the 
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school  children.  Most  of  these  6,000,000 
"retarded"  children  will  not  finish  the 
elementary  school,  but  will  drop  out  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  while  they  are  still 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  In  the  lower 
grades,  the  average  rate  of  progress  is 
at  the  rate  of  eight  grades  in  ten  years. 
"Our  courses  of  study  are  fitted  not  to 
the  slow  child,  or  to  the  average  child. 


hut  to  the  unusually  bright  one."  Another 
statement  formidably  supported  with 
figures  is  that. our  schools  are  better  fit- 
ted to  the  needs  and  natures  of  the  girls 
than  of  the  boys.  Such  a  book,  at  once 
readable  and  scholarly,  scientific  and 
popular,  critical  and  constructive,  is 
typical  of  the  best  in  educational  litera- 
ture. 
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'^cotland^",T.-''-"'i  T-''''''^''  9^  "'*=  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  o.i  Tune  7.  He  was  In^rn  in 
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ton  Lollege,  New  Zealand,  and   as   Professor  of   Mathematical    Physics   at   Columhia  >>«-Mini, 


The   Adamantine   Mind 

BY    ALFRED   AUSTIN 
Poet-Laubeate  of  England. 

I 

Lf.t  the  world   change,  we  need  not  change. 

Xor  yield  dominion  of  tlie  mind. 
I')Ut  with  ancestral  freedom  range 

The  mightier  days  hehind. 
Should  Statesmen  abdicate  control. 

They  who  shoidd  rule  be  toppled  down. 
Nought  can  dethrone  the  regal  =;oiil. 

Or  rob  it  of  its  Crown. 

II 

Against  the  adamantine  will 

Rebellinti's  billows  vainly  beat. 
Let  Insurrection  rise  and  shrill 

And  scared  Authority  retreat. 
Conscience  surveys  the  rabble-cries 

.\s  mountains  gaze  on  lua\v  main. 
I'nmovcd  among  the  loftier  skies 

By  transient  hurricane. 

IIT 

Tie  of  good  heart,  then,  wavering  souls. 

And  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways ; 
The  forward  hours  wise  Time  controls 

\re  but  as   righted  yesterdays. 
When  disafTection's  storm  is  spent, 

.\uth(»rity  resumes  its  rod. 
From  continent  to  continent 

Proclaiming  trust  in  God. 

SwitJFORD  Old  Manor,   Kent,   England. 

The   French   Anarchists 

BY   ALVAN   F.   SANBORN 

ITIiis  article  has  a  timely  interest  bec.iuso  the  Spaliish  anarchii-ts  who  have  ^aken  an 
active  part  in  the  present  disturhanccs  in  llariH-hin.i  aie  closely  allied  with  those  of  France. 
Mr.  Sanborn  is  thoroly  acquainled  with  all  types  of  revolutionists  as  is  shown  by  his  volume 
on    "Paris    and    the    Social    Revolution." — Editor.! 

THE  winning  of  converts  is  the  first  winning  converts,  whatever  the  doctrine 

desire  of  every  convinced  anarch-  concerned,  is  by  the  oral  propaganda,  and 

ist  in  France  as  elsewhere.     'AV'oe  the  most  simple  and  natural  form  of  oral 

is  me  if   I   preach   not   the  gospel"  ami  propagamla.  as  well  as  the  most  efFect- 

"Woe  is  you  if  you  preach  not  the  gos-  ive,  is  the  heart-to-heart  talk  with  one's 

pel"  is  the  burden  of  his  self-comnuinion.  neighbors  and   friends.     These  heart-to- 

The  most  simple  and  natural  mamier  of  he.ui  talks,  however,  are  not.  in  the  very 

•lalure  of  the  case,   for  otlier  ears  than  those  of  said  neighbors  and  friends,  and. 
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except  as  the  imagination  and  the  insight 
of  the  noveHst  may  succeed  in  reproduc- 
ing' them,  are  a  quantity  with  which  the 
general  public  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
Oral  propaganda  thru  the  "group"  ("le 
groupe"),  then,  is  the  simplest  oral  prop- 
aganda of  which  a  mere  descriptive  arti- 
cle can  take  cognizance. 

The  anarchist  "group"  is  the  loosest 
sort  of  an  organization  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  so  loose,  in  truth, 
that  it  is  barely  organic.  Its  identity  is 
that  of  a  brook  and  its  consistency  that 
of  a  cloud.  It  is  dependent  for  its  exist- 
ence on  affinities  which  did  not  exist  yes- 
terday and  which  may  not  exist  tomor- 
row, and  appears  and  disappears  with 
equal  suddenness.  It  has  no  conditions 
of  membership.  It  has  no  officers.  It 
has  neither  constitution  nor  by-laws  and 
recognizes  no  precedents.  Its  numbers 
are  limited  only  by  the  operations  of  the 
affinities  aforesaid.  Its  place  of  meeting 
is  the  only  thing  about  it  with  an  ap- 
proach to  fixity,  and  even  this  may  shift 
from  cafe  to  wine  shop,  from  wine  shop 
to  private  dwelling,  and  from  private 
dwelling  to  cafe  or  wine  shop  again.  The 
programs  of  group  meetings  likewise 
vary  with  the -ever  varying  affinities  on 
which  the  groups  are  based,  but  they  may 
he  said  to  consist,  speaking  in  the 
large,  of 

"The  reading  of  original  essays  and  poems; 
reports  on  tlie  progress  of  the  cause  at  home 
and  abroad ;  a  consideration  of  the  bearing  on 
the  cause  of  the  latest  events ;  an  exchange  of 
journals  and  brochures,  accompanied  by  ex- 
positions and  (hscussions  of  their  contents ;  a 
vohuiteering  of  service  for  the  tasks  in  hand ; 
and  untrammeled  exchange  of  ideas,  some- 
times degenerating  into  dispute  and  boisterous 
disorder." 

The  groups  keep  up  fairly  close  rela- 
tions with  each  other,  in  spite  of  their 
fltiidil)  and  irresponsibility,  thru  the  col- 
umns specially  reserved  for  correspond- 
iMico  in  the  anarchist  press — very  much 
as  do  the  local  societies  of  the  Boys' 
League,  the  King's  Daughters  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Union  thru  their 
chosen  organs.    Thus : 

"The  group  "Rayon  do  Soleil'  wouhl  like 
to  put  itself  into  communication  with  other 
groups.    Those  who  are  willing  to  write  us  are 

mvited  to  direct  their  letters  to  13  Rue  L , 

iMonlmartre." 

"Gustave  Guiuon,  5  Place  de  la  Hallo,  Saint 

jhamond   (Loire),  desires  to  correspond  with 

tlic  loiiioradrs  of  the  group  of  La  Sevne-sur- 


Mcr  (Var)  and  with  a  camorade  of  La  Ciotai 
He   desires  also   the  address  of   Sabatino   for 
an  urgent  affair." 

"  'Les  Resolus'  of  La  Charronne  invites  the 
),'roups  of  Belleville,  La  Villette,  La  Goutit 
d'Or  and  Menilmontant  to  a  meeting  which 
will  be  held  in  the  back  room  of  the  Silvei 
Pheasant,  Sunday,  January  6th,  at  8^  o'clock." 

"Vanier,  at  Angouleme.  Your  idea  is  excel 
lent.  .Since  the  municipality  exacts  the  octroi 
tax  of  16  francs  on  the  Marennes*  and  8  francs 
on  the  Portugaises*  you  ha\f  only  to  arrange 
to-  sell  them  in  the  country.  This  will  make 
your  profits  bigger  and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  you  a  splendid  opportunity  to  spread  the 
word.    J.  Mazel." 

Union  meetings  of  groups  which  are 
not  too  far  separated  from  each  other 
geographically  are  frequent,  as  the  third 
of  these  notices  indicates,  but  these  union 
meetings  can  take  no  action  that  is  bind- 
ing on  their  component  parts. 

District,  national  and  international  an- 
archist congresses  are  held  more  or  less 
regularly,  at  which  the  groups  are  rep- 
resented by  such  of  their  members  as 
choose  to  attend — their  principles  forbid- 
ding them  to  name  formal  delegates. 
None  of  these  bodies,  however,  exercises 
any  authority  of  any  sort  whatever  over 
the  groups.  They  are  merely  convenient 
arrangements  for  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
and  their  power  is  purely  moral,  wherein 
they  oflfer  a  striking  cotitrast  to  the  So- 
cialist congresses,  whose  power  not  in- 
frequently verges  on  the  despotic. 

Anarchist  mass  meetings  are  relatively 
rare,  because  large  halls  are  too  expensive 
for  the  anarchists'  slender  purses;  be- 
cause the  proprietors  of  such  halls  are 
unwilling  to  let  them  to  anarchists :  and 
because  the  police  are  likely  to  forbid  at 
the  last  moment  the  opening  of  their 
doors,  even  when  the  anarchists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  hiring  them.  But  they  con- 
triye  by  the  registering  of  bogus  politi- 
cal candidacies  to  get  the  free  use  of  na- 
tional and  municipal  buildings  at  election 
time  for  meetings  in  which  they  preach, 
with  superb  irony,  abstention  from  vot- 
ing, and  they  are  infinitely  skilful  in  cap- 
turing and  carrying  on  with  their  own 
speakers  the  mass  meetings  of  the  Na- 
lionali.sts.  Radicals.  Sqcialists,  etc..  by 
packing  the  hall  and  electing  presiding 
officers  of  their  own  persuasion.  This 
capture  (to  the  end  of  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  lay  aside  their  scruples  against 
parliamentary  tactics)   is  not  always  ac- 

*T\vo  \arictics  of  oysters. 
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complished  peacefully.  It  often  precipi- 
tates a  general  resort  to  fisticuffs,  and  has 
been  known  to  result  in  bloodshed.  Once 
a  fight  is  on  between  the  rightful  occu- 
pants of  a  hall  and  the  interlopers,  only 
the  evacuation  thereof  by  the  police  or 
the  turning  off  of  the  gas  by  its  proprie- 
tor will  secure  order. 

Joint   debates    {"asscmblces  contradic 
toires")   likewise  arc  almost  sure  to  end. 
if    these    meeting  -  capturing    anarchists 
Hock  to  them,  in  rough-and-tumble  scrim- 
mages. 

The  anarchist,  like  other  reformers, 
employs  various  innocent  strategies  for 
getting  his  doctrine  listened  to.  He  gives 
ptmchs-confcrences  (punch-talks)  and 
soupes-confcrcuces  (soup-talks)  and  de- 
jeuners vcgctariens  (vegetarian  lunches) 
in  the  winter,  and  organizes  propagan- 
dist picnics  {ballades  de  propagande)  in 
the  summer.  Fie  presents  incendiary 
theatrical  pieces,  which  are  under  the 
ban  of  the  censorship,  evading  the  law 
by  issuing  invitations  and  imposing  a 
cloak-room  charge  instead  of  an  entrance 
fee.    Thus : 

'The  'Groupe  Germinal'  (of  Lyon)  has  or- 
ganized for  Sunday,  January  24tli,  at  8  o'clock, 
Salle  Cliaramande,  Cafe  de  I'lsere,  a  theatrical 
representation  by  the  camarades  of  the  Theatre 
d'Art.     All  militants  are  cordially  invited. 

"Obligatory  cloak-room  fee  lo  sous. 

"Invitations  may  be  procured  in  advance  at 
the  Cafe  de  I'lsere  or  by  applying  to  the  Cam- 
arade  J ,  Number  19,  Rue  de  P ." 

The  anarchist  theatrical  performance 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  lecture 
whichi  explains  or  supplements  the  teach- 
ing of  the  play,  as  is  the  practice  in  sev- 
eral legitimate  Paris  theaters  dear  to 
French  bluestockings. 

The  anarchist  combines  pleasure  and 
l^rofit  in  "family  nights"  ("soirees  fainili- 
ales")  also,  to  which,  as  to  the  theatrical 
performances,  admission  is  by  invitation 
only.     Thus : 

"  'Soiree  Familiale,'  Saturday,  February  6.  at 
8V2  o'clock,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Cafe  Barnave, 
Passage  Barnave.  close  by  the  ba/aar.  Maison 
Univcrselle.  Address  by  the  Camaradc  F.mile 
Janvion ;  subject.  'I.'Anarchisme  a  travcds  les 
.Ages'  ('Anarchy  Thru  the  Ages').  Concert  by 
I'Action  The.itralc.  which  will  also  present  i.c 
Fardeau  de  la  Liberie.'  by  Tristan  Bernard. 
The  exercises  will  conclude  with  a  ball  and  the 
drawing  of  a  tnuihola  (lottery).  Invitations 
may  be  procured  at  the  Cafe  Barnave.  Ob- 
ligatory cloak-room  fee  (which  gives  the  right 
to  a  ticket  for  the  tKinht^Iti^  10  sous.  The 
tombola  prizes   include  oil   paintings,   bronzes, 


books,  etc.,  etc.,  more  than  a  hundred  prizes 
in  all." 

One's  first  impulse  is  to  criticise  se- 
verely the  anarchist,  who  professes  to 
hold  gain  in  abhorrence,  for  appealing 
(thru  a  lottery)  to  the  love  of  gain.  But 
one  recalls  the  church  fairs  and  charity 
balls  of  "good  society"  and  is  humiliated 
into  silence. 

Another  form  of  oral  propaganda  in 
which  the  French  anarchists  have  great 
faith  is  the  popular  revolutionary  chan- 
son {chanson  populaire  rcvolutionnaire) . 
Many  of  these  popular  revolutionary 
chansons — the  majority,  perhaps — arc 
never  put  into  type.  They  are  transmit- 
ted from  group  "to  group,  as  were  the 
folk-songs  of  yore,  by  such  anarchists  a?> 
are  by  nature  lyrically  inclined,  particu- 
larly by  the  picturesque  trimardcnrs* 
Such  of  the  chansons  as  are  printed  re- 
tail at  2  sous  each,  and  wholesale  at  90 
sous  a  hundred.  They  are  sung  in  the 
public  squares  and  on  the  street  corners 
of  the  large  cities  by  itinerant  singers, 
who  act  as  so  many  singing  masters, 
teaching  their  audiences  the  words  and 
airs  of  the  chansons  they  sell  them. 

All  atteiupts  to  establish  a  daily  anar- 
chist paper  in  France  have  failed,  but  the 
written  propaganda  of  anarchy  counts 
several  weekly  papers  that  may  be  reck- 
oned prosperous  as  anarchist  prosperity 
goes.  The  oldest  and  liest  known  of 
these.  Lcs  Temps  A^ouz'Canx  {ex-La  Rc- 
zolte,  e\-Le  Rez'olte,)  founded  many 
years  back  by  Pierre  Kropotkine  and 
Elisee  Rcclus.  is  an  eight-page  sheet,  sold 
at  2  sous  a  copy.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
able  and  well-nigh  dignified  publication, 
almost  as  much  read  by  the  intellectually 
alert  Frenchmen  who  arc  n(^t  anarchists 
as  by  those  who  are.  in  consequence  of 
its  literary  supplement,  which  consists 
mainly  of  excerpts  from  the  eminent 
authors,  living  and  dead,  who  have  ex- 
posed, without  confessing  themselves 
revoltitionists.  the  itijustices  and  corrup- 
tions of  mo<lcrn  societv. 

The  Temps  Xomeaux  is  more  espe- 
cially the  organ  of  the  comnumist-anarch- 
ists.  The  Lihcrtairc.  a  close  second  in 
age  and  in  repute,  emphasizes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  individualistic  phases  of 
anarchv. 


*Thc  Irimardeur  (or  pil(jrim  of  the  great  road) 
in«kc!i  converts  to  anarchy  and  his  tour  of  Franco  »• 
one  anH  the  same  time. 
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Scarcely  a  month  passes  that  does  not 
bce  the  birth  and  death  of  more  than  one 
anarchist  periodical  publication  in  I'aris 
alone.  Consequently,  any  list  of  anarch- 
ist organs  made  out  today  runs  the  risk 
of  being  erroneous  tomorrow.  I'or  the 
moment,  the  weeklies,  fortnightlies  and 
monthlies  that  are  either  anarchistic  or 
so  near  to  being  anarchistic  that  anarch- 
ists are  officially  advised  to  read  them 
are:  La  Voix  du  Peuple,  L' Action  Di- 
recte,  Pages  Lihres,  L'Oeuvre  Nonvelle, 
L llnneini  du  Peuple,  Les  Cahiers  Phn- 
inistes,  Les  Cahiers  de  la  Qumzaine,  Le 
Cri  de  Paris,  La  Bonne  Lutte  and  L'Idee 
Libre.  I'he  French  fondness  for  ahiiciu- 
acs  lb  turned  to  the  account  of  the  propa- 
ganda by  the  publication  of  the  Alnuin::clt 
(le  la  Rci'olntioii,  now  in  its  fourth  year 
(6  sous  a  copy). 

The  French  art  sense  is  similarly  util- 
ized by  the  issuance  of  reproductions  • 
(sold  for  home  decorations  at  10  to  30 
sous  and  as  illustrated  postal  cards  at  i 
and  2  sous)  of  anarchist  drawings  of  re- 
markable artistic  worth.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing,  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  anarchist  think- 
ing and  the  most  advanced  movements 
ot  contemporary  French  art  which  calls 
for  a  profound  psychological  study. 

The  anarchist  papers  and  periodical? 

"serve  to  keep  the  individual  camarades,  the 
groups  and  the  trimardeurs  in  close  touch  with 
each  other  and  with  the  whole  anarchist  body, 
as  well  as  to  narrate  events,  establish  the  real 
significance  of  the  casualty  columns  of  the 
bourgeois  press,  and  expound  the  doctrine. 
Tiicy  also  lend  themselves  to  mutual  relief 
work — raising  subscriptions  for  the  camarades 
in  distress  from  lack  of  employment,  and  se- 
curing comforts  for  the  camarades  in  prison 
and  for  their  families;  signal  Moiichards  (po- 
lice spies)  and  predict  their  movements;  re- 
habilitate camarades  unjustly  accused  of  espi- 
onage ;  denounce  the  cro  ikedness  of  employ- 
ers; arrange  for  lectures;  and,  especially, 
Mtilize  for  the  best  interests  of  the  movement 
the  varied  information  gleaned  here,  there  and 
everywhere  by  triiiiadeurs,  who  are  for  them 
so  many  unsalaried  correspondents." 

'I'he  anarchist  press  occupies  an  anom- 
alous and  difficult  position  in  the  news- 
paper world.  The  special  obstacles  with 
which  it  has  to  contend  are  legion. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned : 

I- — Lack  of  funds.  Prevented  by  its 
principles  from  accepting  the  advertise- 
ments of  capitalists,  it  is  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  its  support  on  meager  subscrip- 
tions, and  when  these  are  insufficient,  as 


is  almost  always  the  case,  on  the  still 
meagerer  contributions  of  the  faithful. 

The  following  balance  sheet  of  the 
linnenii  du  Peuple  (2  sous  a  number  and 

3  francs  a  year)  for  one  of  its  numbers 
illustrates  admirably  what  the  struggle 
for  existence  of  an  anarchist  paper 
means : 

No.  16.  Receipts:  Subscriptions  — 
Dore,  3  f  r. ;  Clarin,  3  fr. ;  Heintz,  i  fr. 
50 ;  Garnery,  3  f r. ;  Le  Pic,  3  fr. ;  L. 
Michaud,  3  f r. ;  Philippon,  3  f r. ;  Prud- 
homme,  i  fr.  50 ;  Simon,  i  f r.  50 ;  Fri- 
bourg,  3  fr. ;  Baudet,  i  fr.  50 ;  Benon- 
V'illiers,  i  .fr.  50;  Revillon,  i  fr.  50; 
Billon,  1  fr.  50;  Pierre  Martin,  i  fr.  50; 
total.  36  fr. 

Sale — Raicter,  14  sous;  Leglohahoc,  1 
fr.  35 ;  Kienert,  4  fr. ;  Antignac,  3  fr. ; 
\  erplanche,  i  fr.  40;  Paris,  25  fr.  85; 
(ienteur  (with  subscription),  4  fr.  45; 
total,  40  fr.  75. 

Contributions — Salle  Jules,  March   17, 

4  fr.  50 ;  Carteron  and  Michel,  3  fr. ; 
Arthur  Fen,  30  fr. ;  Ker  Raicter,  2  fr. ; 
total,  39  fr.  50. 

Total  receipts.  116  fr.  25. 

Expenses:  I'ostage  and  sundries,  21 
fr.  85;  printing,  108  fr.  75. 

Total,  130  fr.  60. 

Deficit,  14  fr.  35. 

II. — The  reluctance  of  lukewarm  an- 
archists to  put  up  with  the  inconveni- 
ences to  which  they  are  surely  subjected 
if  they  are  known  as  anarchists  in  their 
neighborhoods.  "The  wonder  is,"  Au- 
gustin  Leger  makes  his  hero  say  in  his 
novel,  "Le  Journal  d'un  Anarchiste." 
"that  my  concierge  didn't  take  a  pair  of 
tongs  to  hand  me  my  anarchist  paper. 
He  held  it  toward  me  with  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  in  a  horrified  fashion,  full  of 
bourgeois  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the 
Pere  Trimard  came  to  one  of  his  lodg- 
ers." 

HI. — The  difficultv  of  finding  a  printer 
willing  to  print  an  anarchist  sheet. 

IV. — The  unwillingness  of  the  news- 
dealers to  handle  anarchist  wares. 

V. — The  malice  of  the  railway  and 
post  office  authorities  in  delaying  the 
transportation  and  delivery  of  anarchist 
printed  matter. 

\\. — The  machinatiojis  of  the  secret 
police  and  the  exceptional  rigor  anarch- 
ist ward  of  courts  and  judges. 

But  there  arc  no  limits  to  the  capacity 
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of  the  siiictTc  anarchist  for  marlyrdoni. 
Anarchist  proselyting  zeal  seems  only  to 
be  whetted  by  these  various  obstacles, 
and  combats  them  so  courageously  that 
it  is  permitted  to  doubt  whether  they  are 
serious  deterrents  in  the  long  run.  When 
an  anarchist  periodical  is  suppressed  by 
the  Government,  it  is  quickly  replaced  by 
placards  and  handbills,  bearing  no  im- 
print, which  are  the  bitterer  and  the  more 
violent  for  being  clandestine  and  irre- 
sponsible. 

■'Travailleur  tu  ne  voteras  point! 
Soldat,  tu  ne  tieras  pas!" 
is   the   significant   title  of   one   of   these 
handbills  which  appeared  recently. 

When  not  angered  by  some  direct  in- 
sult, oppression  or  persecution  of  them- 
selves or  their  constituencies,  the  editors 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  anarchist  peri- 
odical publications  show  themselves  more 
inclined  to  appeal  to  the  intellect  than  to 
the  passions  of  their  public. 

In  fact,  education  and  not  excitement 
is  the  chief  object  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  capable  anarchists,  and  there  is  no 
section  of  the  contemporary  press  where 
the  observations  on  persons  and  events 
are  more  high-minded  and  sagacious,  or 
where  the  fundamental  problems  of  ab- 
stract and  applied  philosophy  and  ethics 
are  studied  with  greater  patience,  pene- 
tration and  thoroness. 

Anarchist  periodicals  are  untiring  in 
their  exhortations  to  their  readers  to 
delve  in  the  works  of  such  world  think- 
ers as  Darwin,  Spencer,  Ibsen,  Tolstoy. 
Leopardi,  Bjornsen,  Maeterlinck,  Scho- 
penhauer and  Nietzsche.  They  quote 
from  these  writers  constantly,  and  keep 
on  sale  the  cheapest  editions  obtainable 
of  their  works.  They  publish  in  pam- 
phlet form  (at  i  to  15  sous.  2  sous  on  an 
average)  and  in  larger  editions,  selec- 
tions from  their  own  prophets  and  teach- 
ers:  Proudbon.  Stirner,  Godwin,  Bakou- 
nine,  Buchner.  Herzen.  Palante,  Rcclus, 
Grave,  Kropotkine,  Ix)uise  Michel, 
Nicuwcnliuis.  Del  Marmol.  LavrofF.  De- 
lasalle.  Caficro,  Malatesta.  etc 

In  truth,  the  more  thoughtful  anarch- 
ists are  so  possessed  by  the  belief  that  the 
chief  end  of  their  propaganda  is  educa- 
tion in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word 
("I' edit  cation  intcsj^ralc."  to  use  their  own 
terminology),  that  it  is  their  pet  dream 
to    revoltif ionize   the    mental    training  of 


children  by  founding  schools  fur  them 
which  shall  be  free  from  the  authorita- 
tive instruction  that  prevails  in  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  State  no  less 
than  in  those  of  the  Church.  Paul  Rob- 
in's model  school  at  Cempui  (1880-1894) 
(which  Tolstoy's  model  school  at  Yas- 
niiia-Poliana  closely  resembles)  was  an 
interesting  and  fairly  successful  experi- 
ment along  this  line.  Another  relatively 
superficial  but  none  the  less  interesting 
experiment  is  the  publication  of  a  child's 
anarchist  paper  (issued  fortnightly,  at  3 
Sous  a  copy),  Jean  Pierre,  the  text  and 
illustrations  of  which  are  by  recognized 
masters  of  art  and  literature. 

The  French  anarchists,  like  Tolstoy, 
consider  armies,  taxes,  courts  of  law  and 
prisons  as  essentially  vicious.  They  ad- 
vocate, therefore,  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  to 
do  military  service  and  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  judges,  but  they  do  this  less 
with  the  idea  that  individuals  will  prac- 
tice this  highly  dangerous  refusal  as  indi- 
viduals, here  and  now,  than  in  the  hope 
of  developing  gradually  a  rebellious  state 
of  mind  so  widespread  that  the  refusal 
can  be  made  ultimately  without  danger 
to  individuals.  There  are  a  number  of 
current  practices,  however,  popularly  re- 
garded as  duties,  which  scrupulous  an- 
archists may  refuse  to  sanction  and  do 
refuse  to  sanction  without  incurring 
more  serious  penalties,  as  a  rule,  than 
verl)al  abuse,  ridicule  or  ostracism.  These 
arc :  \'oting  at  elections,  marriage,  the 
bringing  of  children  into  the  world  at  the 
risk  of  their  becoming  victims  of  the 
lecherousness  of  the  ricli  or  the  mercilcss- 
ness  of  militarism  ("chair  a  plausir  et 
chair  a  canoii"),  accepting  interest  for 
loans,  going  to  law.  taking  oaths  in  court, 
indulging  in  luxuries  for  which  the  poor 
must  pay  soiner  or  later,  currying  favor 
with  the  wealthy,  and  the  meek  accept- 
ance of  the  insolence  of  government  em- 
ployees, the  brutality  of  the  jx^lice.  the 
criminal  parsimoniousness  of  landlords, 
and  the  despotism  of  employers 

"For  die  majority  of  men."  s.iys  the  late 
Pierre  LavrofiF.  "tlio  propaRanda  by  example  is 
tlic  only  form  which  makt  s  (audible  the  spoken 
propaganda;  it  alone  changes  habits  of  think- 
inp  and  living.  If  prodiites,  in  fact,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  psychic  dispositions  of  society; 
and  it  opens  the  way  for  society  to  be  infl-.i- 
enccd  by  the  enerpctic  acts  of  exceptionil  in- 
div  i(hial>;,  for  whom  it  prepares  a  receptive 
soil." 

Pakis,  France, 
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The  Tariff  Bill 

In   conversation  at   the  beginning  of 
■last  week  with  journalists  and  others  at 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Taft  set  forth  his 
views  about  tariff  revision,  clearly  indi- 
cating his  puq^ose  to  sign  the  bill  then 
in    conference,    and     incidentally    criti- 
cising with   some   severity   the   attitude 
and   methods   of   the    insurgent    Repub- 
lican Senators.    Re])()rts  of  what  he  said 
were  published  in  many  papers,  and  the 
reports  were  substantially  identical.     We 
refer  now  to  what  seems  to  us  to  lia\  c 
been  the  most  interesting  and  signific.int 
of  his  remarks,  that  the  object  sought  in 
ihe  revision  should  be  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther advance  of  prices  by  combined  pro- 
ducers rather  Ihan  to  cause  a  reduction 
nf  them.     Hoi  'ing  this  opinion,  he  may 
find  it   an  easv   matter  to   sign   the  bill 
which  the  conference  committee  report- 
ed.    r>y  similar  reasoning  he  could  con- 
vince himself  that  a  re-enactment  of  the 
present   tariff  ought  to  be  approved   at 
the  White  House! 

But  the  people  of  the  Ignited   States 
did   not    desire    a    re-enactment    of    the 
Dineley  tariff,  nor  did  I^Tr.  Taft  in  his 
iJ  Dublic    addresses   before    and    after    his 
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election  lead  the  people  to  believe  that 
he  favored  a  revision  that  would  merely 
prevent  an  increase  of  prices.  "The 
larill  ought  to  be  lowered,"  he  said.  The 
Uingley  rates  "had  become  generally  ex- 
cessive." lie  declared  that  revision  in 
accordance  with  the  pledge  oi  the  plat- 
form" would  be,  on  the  whole,  "a  sub- 
stantial revision  downward.'*  We  must 
be  faithful  to  that  pledge,  or  "suffer  the 
consetpiences"  which  follow  the  break- 
ing of  a  promise.  Did  any  one  who 
heard  his  speeches,  or  who  read  reixjits 
of  them,  understand  that  he  desired,  and 
that  the  platform  demanded,  a  revision 
that  would  not  reduce  prices,  but  only 
prevent  them  from  rising? 

It  was  in  September  that  he  said  the 
Dingley  rates  had  "become  generally  ex- 
cessive." In  October,  at  Ft.  Dodge,  he 
explained  that,  under  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  protection,  the  cost  of  producing 
was  reduced,  and  that  after  a  protective 
duty  had  been  in  force  ten  years  it 
"ought  to  be  reduced"  because  of  the 
effect  of  it  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
production.  But  he  must  know  that  at 
the  beginning  of  its  term  the  Dingley 
tariff'  was  loo  high  for  honest  and  rea- 
sonable ])rotection.  by  the  admission  of 
the  protectionists  who  made  it.  It  was 
excessive  even  then,  because  they  had 
made  allowance  in  it  for  extensive  re- 
ductions which  were  to  be  caused  by 
treaties  of  reciprocity.  A  dozen  such 
treaties  were  promptly  negotiated  under 
the  direction  of  President  McKinley,  a 
loyal  protectionist,  but  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
his  associates  in  the  Senate  would  not 
accept  them.  And  so  the  excessive  rates 
continued  in  force,  "serving  no  useful 
])urpose,"  as  Mr.  Taft  said  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  "but  offering  a  tempta 
tion  to  those  who  would  monopolize  pro- 
duction in  this  country."  To  this  temp- 
tation many  of  them  promptly  yielded, 
at  the  same  time  selling  their  products  in 
foreign  countries  at  prices  from  lo  to  40 
per  cent,  below  th(^sc  which  they  exacted 
at  home  from  their  fellow  citizens  who 
had  given  them  excessive  protection. 

A   great   majoritx    of   out-   people   de 
sired .  a  revision  that  W(iuld  restrain  the 
greed  of  these  over-protected  mamifac 
turers.     They  did  not   ^cek  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  crippling  of  an\-  domestic  in 
dustry.      They    were    satisfied    that    en- 
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f« )r(.cnKiu  of  llic  doctrine  tjl  llic-  Kc'iJub- 
lican  platlurni  concerning  the  ditrerence 
in  costs  of  production,  according  to  Mr. 
Taft's  interpretation  of  that  phitform, 
would  compel  a  reduction  of  extortion- 
ate prices,  not  by  actual  competition 
from  abroad,  but  by  the  menace  oi  such 
competition.  The  Republican  insiu-gcnt 
Senators,  as  a  rule,  have  merely  shown 
their  appreciation  of  and  their  sympathy 
with  this  popular  desire.  Mr.  DoUiver, 
for  exami)le,  a  loyal  protectionist,  has 
not  sought  to  break  down  the  protective 
system.  He  has  merely  opposed  the 
abuse  of  protection,  attem])ting  not  only 
to  prevent  unwarranted  increases  of 
rates  already  "excessive,"  but  also  to 
introduce  a  little  reform  affecting  the 
defective  foundations  on  which  these  in- 
creases were  to  be  built  up. 

If  the  revision  that  was  promised  was 
to  be  one  that  would  merely  keep  prices 
from  rising,  the  promise  has  not  been 
broken  by  the  greater  part  of  the  bill 
which  the  conference  committee  report- 
ed. In  several  schedules,  however,  not- 
ably the  one  relating  to  cotton  goods,  it 
invites  higher  prices  and  offers  tliat 
temptation  of  wliich  Mr.  Taft  spoke  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance.  But  if  the 
promise  was  that  rates  "generally  exces- 
sive" should  be  reduced,  and  with  them 
the  cost  of  living,  which  ha?  risen  by  30 
or  40  per  cent,  since  the  Dingley  tariff 
was  enacted,  it  has  been  broken,  and  the 
failure  to  keep  it  cannot  be  concealed  by 
Mr.  Payne's  misleading  table  concerning 
this  country's  entire  consimiption  of 
commodities,  both  domestic  and  im- 
ported. 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee's bill  was  improved  in  spots  by  the 
President's  influence,  hut  he  got  onlv 
half  of  the  free  list  upon  which  he  orig- 
inally insisted,  and  the  effect  of  the  re- 
ductions due  to  his  attitude  will  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. Pri^bablv  the  relief  given  bv 
them  will  be  nut  weighed  by  the  new 
burden"^  impo'^cd  in  the  cotton  goods 
schedule  alone  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  friends.  The  reduction  of  the 
already  low  duty  on  shoes,  which  has 
been  a  leading  subject  of  discussion,  af- 
fects an  industry  in  which  it  is  well 
known  that  free  competition  prevails. 
The    consumer   would    gladiv    exchansre 


thi>  reduction  and  the  free-listing  of 
hides  for  a  just  revision  of  the  duties  on 
woolen  and  cotton  goods  and  ol  rates 
that  are  abuse(;l  by  greedy  combinations. 
As  for  the  reductions  in  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule,  as  a  rule  they  will  not  be 
effective.  We  have  Mr.  Carnegie's  testi- 
mony that  the  steel  indu.stry  needs  no 
protective  duties  whatever.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  prices  of  steel 
])roducts  have  been  advancing  during 
the  last  two  weeks  and  that  further  in- 
creases are  expected. 

We  presume  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  this  week,  and  that 
the  President  will  promptly  sign  it. 
This  he  can  do  without  any  serious 
qualms  of  conscience,  if  all  along  he  has 
been  seeking  only  such  a  revision  as 
would  prevent  a  rise  of  prices.  But  the 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  such 
a  revision  would  not  satisfy  him. 

Selecting  Immigrants 

That  our  regulation  of  immigration 
has  as  yet  become  even  an  approach  to  a 
satisfactory  policy  no  one  who  really  un- 
derstands the  problem  believes.  Only  the 
theoretical  cranks  of  politics  would 
stretch  our  w-elcome  to  the  opprest  of  all' 
nations  so  far  as  to  invite  jail  birds,  dis- 
solute persons  and  defectives  that  must 
become  a  public  charge.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stupidity  to  turn  away  healthy, 
able-bodied  men  and  women  of  good 
character  on  account  of  poverty.  Not 
only  is  their  labor  needed  here,  but  so 
also  is  their  unimpaired  vitality  to  invig- 
orate the  American  blood  and  maintain  a 
normal  birth  rate.  Something  more  than 
"shake-ups"  and  administrative  changes 
at  Ellis  Island  is  needed  to  improve  our 
dealing  with  the  flood  of  immigration. 
We  need  much  study  of  the  subject  by 
the  people,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have 
an  informed  and  rea.sonahle  public  opin 
ion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  mis- 
takes, and  worse,  at  Ellis  Island,  to  the 
efi'orts  that  some  of  the  interior  and 
Southern  States  are  making  to  obtain 
from  among  the  new  arrivals  a  desirable 
addition  to  their  rural  and  industrial  pop- 
ulations. Some  time  ago  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  began  systematically  to 
-Micourage  immigration  into  those  States. 
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'I'hey  did  not  leave  the  matter  wholly  to 
chance,  but,  thru  various  agencies,  under- 
took to  obtain  families  and  individual 
laborers  that  promised  to  be  in  all.  ways 
desirable  citizens.  We  understand  that 
the  experiment  has  met  with  encouraging 
success. 

More  recently,  Missouri  has  adopted  a 
similar  policy.  The  State  authorities, 
with  the  active  co-operation  of  (jovernor 
iiadley,  have  been  studying  ways  and 
means  to  increase  the  value  of  farming 
lands,  especially  by  attracting  energetic 
settlers  and  laborers,  and  the  Missouri 
State  Society  of  New  York  has  brought 
about  an  arrangement  between  the  au- 
thorities at  Ellis  Island  and  the  Missouri 
State  authorities,  whereby  a  competent 
agent  stationed  here  will  induce  imnii 
grants  of  the  right  sort  to  look  for  homes 
in  Missouri. 

Work  of  this  kind  should  be  done  on  a 
large  scale,  and,  if  it  were,  we  should 
soon  discover  that  our  "immigration 
problem"  had  ceased  to  be  alarming  and 
it  would  not  long  be  even  troublesome. 
This  country  ofifers  a  great  variety  of  op- 
portunities, and  immigrants  that  lack  the 
instincts  and  the  energy  to  become  good 
farmers  could,  with  intelligent  direction, 
be  placed  where  their  services  would  be 
of  maximum  value.  Coming  to  our  shores 
without  knowledge  of  the  country,  or 
means  to  travel,  they  stop  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  where  unskilled  labor  is  often 
superabundant,  and  their  congestion  ])r()- 
duces  the  undesirable  conditions  which 
we  too  hastily  attribute  to  immigration 
itself. 

Obviously  it  is  not  the  interest  of  pri- 
vate parties  to  direct  the  extensive  and 
judicious  distribution  of  immigrants. 
State  authorities  are  on  all  accounts  the 
proper  agencies  to  conduct  this  undertak- 
ing. The  resources  and  industries  of  the 
different  commonwealths  are  unlike,  and 
each  State  is  the  best  judge  of  the  kind  of 
new  citizens  it  wants.  Undertaken  by 
State  authorities,  the  distribution  of  im- 
migration would  be  at  the  same  time  ■\ 
selection  by  each  region  of  the  population 
best  adapted  to  it.  and  not  an  arbitrary 
"placing  out"  of  a  nation's  wards,  often 
with  little  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  which  distribution  by  a  Federal 
bureau  might  become- 
Perhaps  a  Federal  bureau  for  this  work 


is  needed,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
with  our  present  tendency  to  centralize 
governmental  functions  at  Washington,  a 
I'cderal  agency  of  .some  kind  for  this  pur ■ 
-^)Ose  will  be  created.  This  possibility  in- 
creases the  importance  of  State  activity 
meanwhile,  because  a  national  distribut- 
ing agency  could  accomplish  good  results 
(jnly  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
governments. 

One  More  Co-operative    Effort 

Dr.  Fredi:kick  Van  EEDEN,-the  distin- 
guished poet,  novelist  and  dramatist  of 
Holland,  with  whose  writings  the  read- 
ers of  The  Independent  are  already 
familiar,  is  in  the  field  with  a  somewhat 
remarkable  scheme  for  settling  a  large 
colony  in  North  Carolina.  He  has  got  a 
number  of  men  interested  in  New  York 
City,  and  has  secured  an  option  of  11,000 
acres  of  land  near  Wilmington.  He 
proposes  a  co-operative  company,  aim- 
ing to  produce  wealth  from  the  land  that 
shall  entirely  revert  to  those  who  pro- 
duce it.  He  proposes  community  of  in- 
terests, best  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
working  of  the  property,  elimination  of 
waste  in  marketing,  saving  effected  in 
purchasing,  and  honest  as  well  as  capa- 
ble management. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  to 
be  $500,000,  which  is  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  the  11,000  acres,  preparing 
the  land  for  small  farms,  building 
houses,  and  arranging  for  market  and 
incidental  expenses.  This  will  make  the 
farmer  his  own  landlord,  and  give  him 
a  return  for  his  labor  so  satisfactory 
that  Dr.  Van  Eeden  believes  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  back  to  the  city  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  trial  is  worth  the  while,  but  it 
must  not  for  one  moment  be  forgotten 
that  a  very  large  part  of  those  who  drift 
into  city  life  drift  from  more  favorable 
conditions  in  the  country — or  they  so 
have  been  drifting.  The  tendency  out- 
ward— that  is.  back  again  into  the  coun- 
try— which  is  growing  in  force,  is  a 
tendency  that  has  to  deal  with  instincts 
and  overcome  them.  Those  instincts  in- 
clude a  love  of  company,  and  a  prefer- 
ence for  those  forms  of  labor  which  give 
regular  hours,  and  the  fewer  the  better. 
Jt  will  be  impossible  to  sever  farm  life 
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from  long  clays  of  toil.  The  only  escape 
will  have  to  be  by  ennobling  labor,  and 
charging  it  full  of  enthusiastic  interest. 

Dr.  \  an  Eeden  has  foreseen  some  of 
the  difificulties  that  we  are  suggesting. 
He  is  by  no  means  resting  on  the  idea 
that  his  company  or  colony  will  be  satis- 
fied with  equal  sharing  of  profits.  He 
will  add  co-operative  stores,  combine  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  such  as  dairy  and 
canning  factories.  Better  yet,  he  will 
try  for  an  education  of  wide  scope  that 
shall  train  the  settler  for  his  work. 
Alanagers  and  wage-workers  will  be 
paid  according  to  the  wages  in  the  labor 
market.  The  money  raised  will  be 
turned  into  assets  of  real  estate,  which  by 
the  labor  of  the  settlers  will  continually 
increase  in  value,  but  remain  common 
property.  The  company  will  seek  fair 
profits,  without  speculation;  but  all  prof- 
its will  become  common  property,  and 
will  be  used  to  enable  more  workers  to 
join  the  community.  The  general  man- 
ager is  to  be  appointed  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  the  trustees  elected  by  the 
members  at  large. 

The  enthusiastic  hope  of  our  Holland 
friend  and  poet  is  to  establish  a  nucleus 
of  workers  of  high  eflficiency,  who  will 
get  trained  in  co-operative  methods,  and 
thereby  make  co-operation  a  public  senti- 
ment. He  thinks  that  this  can  be  done 
by  giving  to  each  member  of  his  com- 
pany all  the  advantages  of  ownership, 
without  being-  able  to  follow  its  abuses. 
He  must  not  have  the  full  title  of  the 
land,  and  yet  he  must  be  practically 
owner.  He  will  have  to  submit  to  strict 
supervision  regarding  his  products,  as 
the  company  will  be  responsible  for  the 
goods  marketed;  and  he  will  also  have 
to  submit  tii  strict  rules  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

Of  course,  we  are  glad  to  see  any 
effort  for  the  amelioration  of  our  social 
conditions  tested.  We  still  remain  con- 
vinced that  we  sliall  have  to  follow 
r.-^ther  than  lead  in  this  country-home 
movement,  .'^o  far  it  has  got  its  strength 
by  tncans  that  we  could  not  have  fore- 
seen. It  is  the  agricultural  college,  with 
its  experiment  station^;  it  is  the  change 
of  frontage  toward  industrialism  in  our 
schools,  and  it  is  the  enlargement  of 
country  life  with  the  trolley,  telephone 
and    free   mail   deliverv   that   have  been 


doing  the  work.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  by  putting  our  efforts  be- 
iiind  these  agencies  we  are  to  aciiieve 
the  re-establishment  of  a  right  sort  of 
countr)  life.  Make  country  life  attrac- 
tive, open  its  poems  as  well  as  its  store- 
houses, teach  the  rising  generation  to  see 
these  things,  and  you  cannot  keep  them 
out  of  the  country.  The  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks  and  a  parcels 
]Jost  are  our  ne.xt  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  must  pull  all  together  until 
we  have  taught  our  politicians  that  they 
must  obey  the  instincts  of  the  people. 

Still  it  is  only  by  countless  experi- 
ments, whether  with  Nature  or  human 
nature,  that  the  better  way  is  discovered, 
and  we  accordingly  shall  watch  Dr.  Van 
l-'eden's  experiment  with  much  interest. 
jt 

Maternal  Care  and  Infant 

Mortality 

I'kob.ablv  one  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  that  has  been  written  on  the 
death  rate  of  children  in  recent  years 
w  as  that  by  Dr.  Stowell,  a  visiting  physi- 
cian to  the  New  York  City  Children's 
Hospital  and  Schools,  which  was  read 
not  long  ago  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  Ordinarily  it  is 
assumed  that,  because  of  the  progress  of 
scientific  medicine  and  especially  of  the 
science  of  pediatrics,  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  the  death  rate  of  very 
young  children,  that  is,  under  one  year 
of  age,  in  recent  years.  Careful  studies 
have  been  made  of  infant  feeding  and 
diligent  observations  accumulated  in 
institutions  of  all  kinds  and  in  private 
practice,  until  there  seemed  to  be  no 
doubt  that  science  was  doing  much  to 
keep  young  children  alive  who  formerly 
succumbed  to  the  dangers  incident  to 
unsuitable  food.  The  statistics  collected 
bv  Dr.  Stowell  do  not  confirm  this  con- 
clusion, however,  but  serve  to  show  very 
strikingly  tluit  it  is  the  personal  care  and 
attention  o\  the  mother  or  the  nurse  of 
the  infant,  and  not  our  scientific  prog- 
ress, that  accomplishes  results  in  reduc- 
ing the  infant  death  rate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  the  death  rate  of  children 
under  one  year  has  not  been  materially 
reduced  in  the  last  forty  years,  if  the 
available  statistics  are  to  be  accepted  as 
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representing  the  truth  of  the  situation. 
This  is  true  for  all  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  therefore  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  statistics  must  be  consid- 
ered true  to  life.  In  England,  for  in- 
stance, the  death  rate  per  thousand  liv- 
ing for  the  five  years  before  1880  was 
145.  For  the  ten  years  from  1893  to 
1902  it  was  152.  Not  a  single  bit  of 
improvement  is  manifest,  tho  the  Eng- 
lish physicians  have  been  particularly 
diligent  in  their  work  on  infant  feeding. 
In  France  the  deaths  per  thousand  living 
for  the  five  years  before  1880  was  163. 
For  the  five  years  before  1902  it  was 
158.  In  Prussia  the  story  is  the  same. 
For  the  former  five  years  205,  for  the 
latter  199.  -  In  the  United  States,  for  the 
former  five  years  166,  for  the  latter  165. 
It  is  true  that  in  Italy  the  death  rate  for 
the  five  years  before  1902  is  only  173,  as 
compared  with  the  five  years  before 
1880,  which  was  249,  but  there  seems  to 
be  another  factor,  a  rather  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  birth  rate,  which  complicates 
these  statistics.  There  are  more  detailed 
statistics  for  the  United  States.  Deaths 
are  registered  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
available  in  this  country  only  in  one-half 
of  the  population  ;  that  is,  in  the  cities 
of  over  8,000.  In  the  registration  area 
the  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  for 
every  thousand  deaths  were  in  the  vari- 
ous decades  as  follows:  In  i860,  207;  in 
1870,  229;  in  1880,  231 ;  in  1890,  234;  in 
T900,  191;  in  1906,  202;  in  1907,  190. 
In  nearly  all  countries  there  was  a  maxi- 
mum of  infantile  deaths  about  1890. 
since  when  there  has  been  a  slight  im- . 
provement,  but  that  improvement  has 
not  yet  brought  us  beyond  the  figures  of 
earlier  decades,  about  1870. 

The  most  important  factor  in  infantile 
mortality  is  the  lack  of  the  mother's  care 
or  such  imperfect  maternal  care  as 
makes  the  child  practically  an  orphan. 
Dr.  Stowell  shows  by  statistics  in  and 
around  New  York  City  for  the  last  half 
century  that  without  a  mother's  care  an 
infant  has  four  times  as  many  risks  of 
dying  under  the  age  of  one  year  as  with 
a  mother.  In  certain  parts  of  England 
the  death  rate  of  illegitimate  children  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  legit- 
imate, because  of  the  frequent  neglect  by 
the  mother  and  because  they  are  so  often 
sent  to  overcrowded  institutions,  where 


they  die  in  large  numbers.  In  Washing- 
ton the  death  rate  of  negro  children  li. 
seven  times  that  of  white  children,  be- 
cause negro  mothers  so  often  neglect 
ihcir  babies.  During  the  American  Civil 
W  ar  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  in- 
fant mortality  in  the  manufacturing 
cities  of  England.  The  cause  of  this 
was  directly  traced  to  the  war.  1  he 
South  ceased  to  a  great  extent  to  export 
cotton  to  England,  and  many  of  the  fac- 
tories in  which  mothers  used  to  work 
were  closed,  and  they  had  perforce  to 
stay  at  home,  with  the  result  that  their 
infants  were  nursed  regularly  and  had  a 
mother's  care,  and  survived. 

It  is  often  said  that  density  of  popula- 
tion makes  a  great  difference  in  infant 
mortality,  but,  as  Dr.  Crowell  points  out, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  density  as  the  con- 
dition of  living  of  the  population  that 
makes  the  difference.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  for  a  large  number  of  people  to 
be  housed  on  a  limited  area  of  land  in 
excellent  hygienic  condition.  Dr.  Stow- 
ell cites  the  example  of  the  Ansonia, 
New  York's  largest  apartment  hotel, 
which  covers  1.6  acres  of  ground  and 
houses  2,000  persons  in  2,500  rooms. 
This  makes  a  density  of  population  per 
acre  of  1,262,  almost  as  dense  in  this 
respect  as  the  notorious  Chrystie  street 
block,  which  has  1,280  persons  to  the 
acre.  In  the  seven  years  since  this  hotel 
was  open  there  has  been  no  infant  death 
there,  nor  has  an  employee,  of  whom 
there  are  400,  given  up  employment  be- 
cause of  tuberculosis.  All  rooms  open 
on  the  outside,  and  the  building  has  six- 
teen inhabitable  floors,  so  that  in  reality 
the  persons  living  here  occupy  26  acres 
of  floor  area.  This  shows  beyond  all 
doubt  that,  with  modern  hygienic  meth- 
ods of  building  in  large  cities,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  great  density  of  population 
without  a  high  death  rate. 

The  one  important  factor  for  the  re- 
duction of  infant  mortality  that  Dr. 
Stowell  has  found  is  the  personal,  intel- 
ligent care  of  the  infant.  The  best  work 
has  been  done  in  France  by  encouraging 
mothers  to  nurse  their  children  and  by 
having  them  come  back  to  the  hospital 
every  week  to  report  with  regard  to  it.  In 
England  the  Mayor  of  Norwich  offered  a 
|Mize  of  a  pound  sterling  to  every  infant 
alive  at  the  end  of  its  first  year.     This 
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made  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
trained  visitors  to  inspect  tlie  children 
occasionally,  so  as  to  advise  mothers 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  their  children. 
Usually  this  proceeding  is  resented,  be- 
cause mothers  are  perfectly  sure  that 
they  know  their  own  business.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  became  clear,  however,  that 
such  advice  helped  them  to  the  gaining 
of  the  prize  and  to  that  proud  moment 
when  they  could  exhibit  their  year-old 
child  in  public  for  its  reception,  then  the 
advice  was  received  very  willingly. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has, 
as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stowell,  accom- 
plished very  much  in  recent  years  by 
this  same  method  of  maternal  instruc- 
tion. The  Caroline  Rest  Fund  of  that 
association  centers  its  attention  upon  the 
mother.  Their  nurses  instruct  the  tene- 
ment mothers  before  confinement  as  well 
as  giving  advice  after  the  child  arrives. 
The  work  is  new,  but  the  results  pub- 
lished in  1908  for  over  300  cases  shows 
that  the  infant  deaths  in  cases  visited 
before  confinement  were  scarcely  one- 
third  the  number  occurring  where  visit- 
ing began  only  after  the  birth.  Evidently 
what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  proper  instruction  of  those  who 
care  for_  children,  and  as  far  as  possible 
the  securing  of  the  mother's  whole  time 
for  this  purpose.  Mothers  who  work 
lose  their  children  in  very  large  propor- 
tion. Mothers  who  are  ignorant  but  de- 
voted are  quite  as  unfortunate.  Probably 
50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  prevent- 
able, and  prevention  is  much  more  a 
matter  of  humanity  and  simple  knowl- 
edge than  of  scientific  advance. 

The  Censorship  of  Books 

Thk  Encyclical  on  Modernism  has. 
as  The  iNOErENOKNT  pointed  out  some 
time  ago,  a  special  warning  to  super- 
iors of  religious  orders  not  to  allow  any- 
thing to  be  published  by  any  of  their 
subjects  without  their  own  permission, 
and  also  that  of  the  ordinary.  .A.II  re- 
ligious were  hit  by  this  new  law.  except 
the  Jesuits,  who  in  restraints  of  this  sort 
deny  that  they  are  religious  and  claim  to 
be  Clerks  Regular. 

Perhaps  the  first  use  of  this  jiower  has 
just   been   made   by   the    .Archbishop   of 


I  'aris.  Quite  a  noted  Dominican  preach- 
er, Pere  GafTre,  who  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Royalist  journal,  Le  Soleil.  has  just 
published  the  sermons  preached  last  Lent 
in  the  Royalist  Church  of  Paris — St. 
Clotilde.  When,  in  obedience  to  the 
Encyclical,  the  book  was  submitted  to  the 
Archbishop,  he  required  that  sixteen 
pages  be  stricken  out.  They  contain  a 
fierce,  unchristian  attack  on  the  Jewish 
people,  who,  said  the  writer,  are  the 
original  authors  of  the  sin  of  "anti- 
])atriotism,"  i.  e..  Republicanism.  The 
])rivilege  which  Jehovah  had  given  the 
Jews  by  making  them  His  chosen  people 
has  fallen  to  France,  which  for  fourteen 
centuries  has  been  loyal.  But  the  Jews 
have  sworn  that  France  shall  cast  off  this 
zeal  of  the  House  of  God  and  therefore 
they  inaugurated  the  Republic — always 
"anti-patriotism"  in  the  words  of  the 
friar.  Next  they  joined  hands  with 
Free-Masonry  with  the  same  end  in 
view.  Lastly  they  dispossessed  them- 
selves of  landed  property  and  turned 
their  wealth  into  personal,  stocks,  bonds, 
etc.,  ever,  of  course,  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  "anti-patriotism."  Property  in  land, 
so  teaches  this  French  friar  in  unison 
with  Archbishop  Corrigan's  attack  on 
Henry  Georgeism,  is  the  primordial  and 
natural  law  estal)lished  by  God,  while 
personal  property  is  the  Grolden  Calf,  to 
worship,  wiiich  is  "anti-patriotism,"  i.  e.. 
Republicanism,  i  Icre  Pere  Gaffre  seems 
to  re-echo  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  interest.  Never  has  she  ap- 
]>rovcd  interest,  looking  ujxin  it  as  usury. 
\\'ith  the  growth  of  modern  industrial- 
ism Rome  has  been  besieged  times  with- 
out number  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
interest.  The  answer  has  ever  been  the 
same:  Let  the  people  alone.  "Non  sunt 
iuijuiitandi  fidclcs."  There  are  still  liv- 
ing the  children  of  a  Catholic  gentleman 
of  \''ermont — the  owner  of  considerable 
stock — who  was  obliged,  whenever  he 
went  to  confession,  to  pass  over  into 
Canada,  because  his  own  pastor  held  that 
interest  was  usury  and  would  not  absolve 
the  stock-holding  penitent. 

The  JJhrc  Parole — the  organ  of  Dru- 
niont.  the  Jew  baiter — secured  the  sup- 
prest  matter  and  is  publishing  it  in 
long  extracts,  expressing,  meanwhile,  ad- 
miration at  the  rhetorical  style  and  also 
at  the  truthfulness  of  the  details,  but  sur- 
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prised  that  there  could  be  found  any 
criticism  of  the  Church  in  those  sup- 
prcst  pages.  No  doul)t  the  Jesuits  are 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  the  disc(-»mfi- 
ture  of  the  Dominicans.  But  Mgr. 
Amette  will  find  that  he  has  stirred  up 
a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears,  for  Jesuit, 
Dominican,  l'"ranciscan  and  all  the  rest 
will  turn  on  him.  Already  the  first  buz- 
zing is  in  the  report  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  keeps  his  moneys  with  the  Roth- 
schilds, the  well  known  Jewish  bankers, 
'{"here's  the  rub,  perhaps? 

^,     ^      .  'ihe  forces  in  New 

The  Coming  y^^^.^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^. 

New  York  Campaign    ^.^^^^.^^^   ^^    j.^^    ^^^ 

for  the  fall  mayoralty  campaign.  Al- 
ready "The  Committee  of  100,"  which 
represents  the  large  independent  senti- 
ment of  the  city,  has  been  organized  and 
is  in  the  field.  The  Republican  machine, 
the  Citizens'  Union  and  the  Hearst  Inde- 
pendence League  are  also  showing  signs 
of  activity,  while  the  usual  small  fry 
"strike"  parties  are  springing  up  over- 
night like  mushrooms.  Tammany,  the 
common  enemy,  will  scarcely  let  the 
billion-dollar  budget  slip  by  without  a 
death  struggle,  and  it  will  obviously  be 
re(juisite  ifor  her  to  si)lit  the  Fusion 
forces  to  insure  another  four  years'  feed- 
ing at  the  ])ul)lic  crib.  Plenty  of  second- 
rate  candidates  for  Mayor  are  in  the 
field,  but  there  is  no  "logical"  candidate 
in  either  the  Tammany  or  Fusion  forces. 
This  is  the  year  for  the  unknown  man. 
.\s  the  traction  issue  is  likely  to  be  the 
dominant  one,  no  conservative  man  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  type  will 
have  the  ghost  of  a  show  to  win  on 
either  ticket.  The  entrance  of  the  Citi- 
zens' l^nion  into  city  politics  in  1897 
taught  the  people  that  the  parties  organ- 
ized on  national  lines  were  not  thereby 
fitted  to  run  municipal  campaigns ;  the 
success  of  the  Fusion  nioyement  in  1901 
'taught  the  voters  that  an  inde|)endcnt 
ticket  could  be  elected  in  New  York  ;  and 
Ithe  phenomenal  vote  for  Hearst  in  1905 
[showed'  that  the  labor  men  nnd  the 
lasses  can  be  weaned  from  Tammany, 
)rovided  platforms  and  candidates  are 
jflfcred  them  whom  they  can  trust.  With 
progressive   platform    and    candidates 


Miund  on  the  traction  issue,  Tammany 
can  be  defeated  this  year.  If  "The  Com- 
mittee of  100"  can  bring  about  a  fusion 
that  will  be  acceptable  both  to  the  anti- 
Tammany  forces  and  to  the  voters  at 
large,  l-'usion  should  have  an"  easy  vic- 
tory. The  "Committee  of  100  holds  the 
key. 


His  Plea  the 
Statute  of  Limitations 


A  shameful  rec- 
ord has  bee  n 
made  by  the  Sug- 


ar Trust  and  its  agents.  l-Ound  guilty 
of  cheating  the  Government  by  means  of 
fraudulent  weighing  machines,  it  was 
forced  to  pay  into  the  'treasury  more 
than  $2,000,000  which  it  had  gained  in 
this  contempliljle  way.  Sued  f<jr  dam- 
ages by  the  receiver  of  a  IMiiladelphia 
bank  that  had  been  wrecked  by  its  plot 
against  Adolpli  Segal's  new  sugar  refin- 
ery, it  virtually  confessed  its  guilt  by 
paying  $2,000,000  for  a  settlement.  But 
the  facts  brought  to  light  before  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  suit  so  clearly  indi- 
cated a  violation  of  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  act  that  the  Gov- 
ernment took  up  the  case  and  speedily 
l)rocured  tlie  indictment,  a  few^  weeks 
ago,  of  the  Trust's  officers  and  Gustav  E. 
Kissel,  a  banker  or  broker,  who,  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  Trust,  had  ob- 
tained for  Segal  the  loan  by  means  of 
which  the  latter's  refinery  was  closed. 
Now  an  addition  to  this  discreditable 
record  is  seen  in  the  plea  of  Kissel  to 
the  court.  He  asks  to  be  freed  from  in- 
dictment because  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
latie)ns.  That  is  to  say,  he  asserts  that 
he  was  not  formally  accused  until  more 
than  three  years  after  the  ofl'ense  in 
(]uestion  was  committed,  and  therefore 
cannot  lawfully  be  prosecuted.  Such  an 
appeal  to  the  statute  of  limitations  does 
not  commonly  commend  to  the  public  the 
man  who  makes  it.  The  ])rosecution  of 
thi  eight  indicted  men  by  the  (lovern- 
ment  should  be  earnest  and  vigorous.  If 
found  guilty,  the\'  should  sutTer  the  full 
|)enalt\  of  the  law. 


A  Woman  Superintendent 
of  Chicago  Schools 


Those  w  h  o 
arc  interested 
in  the  ad- 
\ancenient  of  women  will  rejoice  at  the 
cKction  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  to  be 
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superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago.     If  is  a  position  of  almost  as 
much  dignity  and  of  more  influence  than 
the    presidency    of    a    great    university. 
When    E.    Benjamin   Andrews    resigned 
the  presidency  of  Brown  University  and 
took  this  office  he  was  not  regarded  as 
being   reduced   in   rank.     The   salary   is 
$10,000  a  year,  the  same  as  is  received 
by  Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  New  York 
City.     There  were   n-.any   strong  candi- 
dates in  the  field  and  their  claims  have 
been  urged  upon  the  board  ever  since  the 
resignation  of  Edwin  C.   Cooley  a   few 
months  ago.    The  board  preferred  a  Chi- 
cago teacher  to  any  outside  candidate  and 
finally  to  settle  the  matter  the  chief  ap- 
plicants, five  men  and  one  woman,  were 
called  before  it  in  alphabetical  order  and 
questioned  as  to  their  educational  aims 
and  principles.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  the  position  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Young  by  a  unanimous  vote.    Her  closest 
rival,  John  D.  Shoop,  supervisor  of  vaca- 
tion schools,  is  given  a  new  office  of  as- 
sistant superintendent,  and  is  in  line  of 
succession.      What   is  more   remarkable, 
considering    the   tendency   to   lower   the 
limit  of  suporannuation,  Mrs.  Young  is 
sixty-four  years  old.     She  was  born  in 
Buffalo,   N.   Y.,   and   has  taught  school 
ever  since  1862.   She  was  the  first  woman 
to  become  district  sui)erintendent  in  Chi- 
cago and  held   the  otifice   from    1888  to 
1899  v/hen  she  resigned  because  she  be- 
lieved that  Dr.  Andrews  interfered  with 
her  methods.     She  was  professor  of  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Chicago  from 
1899  to  1905,  and  has  edited  the  Chicago 
Bi-Montlily     since     1896.       Misogynists 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  women 
could  teach,  even  in  the  higher  grades, 
but  they  have  clung  to  the  opinion  that 
women  as  a  rule  are  incompetent  to  fill 
executive  positions.     That  opinion  may 
be  correct — as  a  rule.    It  is  at  least  harm- 
less so  long  as  it  does  not  make  one  blind 
to  the   fact  that  some  w^omen  are  com- 
petent    and     therefore     such     positions 
should  be  opened  to  them. 

Recent  news  fn^n 
Cuba's  Government      Cuba    is   not   wholly 

creditable  to  the  in- 
sular Ciovornment.  Money  has  been 
wasted  tipon  office-seeking  politicians,  but 


so  little  of  it  was  appropriated  for  sanita- 
tion that  Dr.  Guiteras.  widely  known  as 
an  authority  concerning  yellow  fever,  has 
given  up  his  place  at  the  head  of  Ha- 
vana's Health  Department      For  the  ex- 
penses of  the  wanderings  of  Loynaz  del 
Castillo,  an    active    political    general,  in 
South  America  as  a  special  envoy,  with 
duties    undefined.    $40,000    a    year    was 
readily  granted,  but  Dr.  Guiteras  cannot 
get   enough    for   defense   against    fever. 
When  we  read  of  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  drawings  of  the  '"national 
lottery,"  we  regret  that  a  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Magoon's  legacy  to  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple could  not  have  been  the  prevention  of 
this  nuisance.     Some  continuing  restric- 
tions were  imposed  by  the  Government  of 
Intervention.    Unfortunately  they  did  not 
include  prohibition  of  national  lotteries. 
This    country  is  directly  interested,  be- 
cause a  large  sale  of  tickets  in  the  States 
is  predicted.     If  it  be  true  that  two  Cabi- 
net  Ministers  who  have  been  displaced 
were  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  defraud 
the  Government  of  $254,000  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  mili- 
tary camp,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  President 
Gomez  that  he  annulled  the  transaction 
and  got  rid  of  them.    He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  of 
Cabinet  officers.    His  Postmaster-General 
shot  an  editor  last  week  and  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice. 


Peace  at 


In  his  present  state  of  hys- 

„  .        terical     paranoia     over     the 

'  threatened  German  uivasion. 

iin  wonder  that  John   Bull  has  officially 

repressed    Bernard    Shaw's    latest    play. 

"Press    Cuttings."       In    times    that    try 

men's  souls, 

"  'Tis  a  very  serious  thuig 
To  he  a  funny  man." 

Hear  the  irrepressible  shocker: 

Bal.«quitlir— The    Germans    have    laid    down 
lour  more  Dreadnoughts. 

Mitcliencr — Tlicn  you  must  lay  down  twelve. 

Balsquith— Oh,  yes;  it's  easy  to  say  that,  but 
think  of  what  they'll  cost. 

Mitchener — Think  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
lie  invaded  by  Germ.iny  and  forced  to  p.iy  an' 
indemnity  of  five  hundred  millions. 

Ralsquith — Rut  you  said  that  if  you  got  com 
pulsory  .>>ervioe  there   would  l>e  an  end  of  the 
danger  oi  invasion. 

^Iitcllener — On  the  contrary,  my  dear  fellow, 
it  increases  the  danger  tenfold,  because  it  in- 
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creases   German   jealousy  of   our  military   su- 
premacy. 

B.ilsquilh— After  all.  why  should  the  Ger- 
mans invade  us? 

Mitchcner— Why  shouldn't  they?  What  else 
iia?  their  army  to  do?  What  else  are  they 
building  a  navy  for? 

Balsquith— Well,  we  never  thmk  of  mvadmg 
Germany. 

Milchener— Yes,  wc  do.  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  for  the  last  ten  years.  Say  what 
you  will,  Balsquith,  the  Germans  have  never 
recognized,  and  until  they  get  a  stern  lesson 
they  never  will  recognize  the  plain  fact  that 
the  interests  of  the  British  empire  are  para- 
mount and  that  the  command  of  the  sea  be- 
longs by  nature  to  En.^land. 

Balsquith— But  if  they  won't  recognize  it 
what  can  I  do? 

Mitchencr — Shoot  them  down. 

Balsquith — I  can't  shoot  them  down. 

Mitchener — Yes,  you  can.  You  don't  realize 
it,  but  if  you  fire  a  rifle  into  a  Gennan  he  drops 
just  as  surely  as  a  rabbit  does. 

Balsquith— But  dash  it  all,  man,  a  rabbit 
hasn't  got  a  rifle  and  a  German  has.  Suppose 
he  shoots  you  down? 

Mitchener — Excuse  me,  Balsquith,  but  that 
consideration  is  what  we  call  cowardice  in  the 
army.  A  soldier  always  assumes  lie  is  going  to 
shoot,  not  to  be  shot. 

*  *  ,  *  *  *  * 

Balsquith — The  absolute  command  of  the  sea 
is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  principality 
of  Monaco.     But  Monaco  isn't  going  to  get  it. 

Mitchener — And  consequently  Monaco  en- 
joys no  security.  What  a  frightful  thing! 
How  do  the  inhabitants  sleep  with  the  possi- 
bility of  invasion,  of  bombardment,  continually 
present  to  their  minds?  Would  you  have  our 
English  slumbers  broken  in  the  same  way? 
Are  we  also  to  live  without  security? 

Balsquith  (dogmatically) — Yes.  There's  no 
such  thing  as  security  in  the  world,  and  there 
never  can  be  as  long  as  men  are  mortal.  Eng- 
land will  be  secure  when  England  is  dead,  just 
as  the  streets  of  London  will  be  safe  when 
there's  no  longer  a  man  in  her  streets  to  be  run 
over  or  a  vehicle  to  run  over  him.  When  you 
military  chaps  ask  for  security  you  are  crying 
for  the  moon. 

Mitchencr  (very  seriously) — Let  me  tell  you. 
Balsquith,  that  in  these  days  of  aeroplanes  and 
Zeppelin  airships  the  question  of  the  moon  is 
becoming  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
will  be  reached  at  no  very  distant  date.  Can 
you,  as  an  Englishman,  tamely  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  having  to  live  under  a  German 
moon?  The  British  flag  must  be  planted  there 
at  all  hazards. 

Sometimes,  however,  "  'Tis  a  very  funny 
tiling  to  be  a  seriotis  man."  Last  week 
the  Premier.  Mr.  .As([uith,  annotmccd 
that  four  new  '■siipcr-Dreadnoiights" 
will  be  built  at  once:  "it  is  the  only  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
Empire."     This  is  what  might  be  called 


the  peace  liial  passeth  all  understanding. 
Tho  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  mollycoddle,  we  desire 
to  call  England's  attention  to  Mr.  i'ar- 
tholdt's  bill,  recently  introduced  int(j  <nir 
Congress,  appropriating  $100,000  for  the 
appointment  of  two  commissions,  one  to  , 
hasten  the  formation  of  the  Hague  Court 
of  y\rbitral  Justice  and  the  other  to  study 
the  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. If  Congress  passes  this  bill  and 
Mr.  Taft  appoints  the  commissions  as 
suggested  by  the  recent  Chicago  and 
Mohonk  peace  conferences,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Englanfl  would  appoint  a 
similar  commission,  and  then  the  other 
nations  would  follow  suit.  Let  Congress 
pass  Mr.  Bartholdt's  bill.  It  will  be  of 
more  advantage  to  humanity  than  rais- 
ing the  tariff  on  kid  gloves  and  stock- 
ings. 

This,  the    warcry    of 
War  Against  War      a  n  t  i  -  militarism,     is 

taken  very  literally  in 
Catalonia.     The  Catalans,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  for  eight  hundred 
years,  are  still  unreconciled  and  refuse  ;<) 
regard  themselves  as  Spaniards.      They 
form    the   richest   and    most    industriou.-' 
part  of  the  population  and  realize  that  the 
burden  of  a  foreign  war  would  fall  chief- 
ly upon  them.    When  Spain  was  involved 
in  war  with  this  country  the  Catalonian 
National  Union  met  openly  in  Barcelona 
and  resolved  that  no  taxes  be  paid  until 
the   Madrid  Government  put  an  end  to 
the  war.     Then,  as  now.  the  troops  had 
to  be  employed  in  fighting  the  mob  th.it 
ranged  the  streets  of  I'.arcelona  for  sev- 
eral days.     But  we  do  not  have  to  go  so 
far  afield  for  a  parallel.     Our  own  com- 
mercial metropolis  resisted  a  draft  in  an 
unpopular    and    expensive    war.  just    as 
liarcelona  does  now-     The  mob  in  New 
York  City  hunted  negroes  in   1863  with 
the  same  fury    as    the    Catalans  liunted 
priests  and  nuns.     The  Colored  Orphan 
Asyltim   in   New   York  was   sacked   and 
Inirned  with  manifestations  of  delight,  as 
was  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  in  Bar- 
celona.    In  both  cities  women  and  chil- 
dren joined  with  the  men  in  torturing  the 
prisoners    of    tho    mob.      The    combined 
fiendishness  of  crueltv  and  obscenitv  was 
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exercised  on  the  victims,  alive  or  dead, 
while  thousands  looked  on,  laughing  and 
cheering.  During  the  four  days  when 
New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  were  killed 
and  property  to  the  value  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  was  destroyed. 
Whether  the  mob  in  Barcelona  was  more 
destructive  than  this  cannot  be  told  from 
the  meager  dispatches.  Such  scenes  as 
these  force  us  to  realize  that  there  are 
worse  evils  than  war.  For  patriotism  is 
an  ennobling  passion  even  tho  it  is 
aroused  by  an  unwarranted  war,  w^hile 
riot,  however  justifiable,  is  degrading. 
More  Spanish  ammunition  was  expended 
at  Barcelona  than  at  Mclilla.  The  Com- 
munists injured  France  more  than  the 
Germans.  The  second  siege  of  Paris  was 
worse  than  the  first-  War  has  been  in 
the  course  of  centuries  so  conventional- 
ized that  it  can  be  pursued  in  an  imper- 
sonal, almost  an  unimpassioned  manner, 
but  riot  knows  no  laws  and  gives  the 
latent  savagery  of  human  nature  full 
vent. 


A.  French 
Scandal 


At  present  the  Affair  Bassot 
fills  a  large  space  in  the  press 
of  Paris.  An  ex-religious. 
Mile.  Le  Fer  de  la  Motte,  opened  and 
conducts  a  sort  of  home  for  young  girls 
known  as  "La  Maison  Sociale."  Un- 
happily for  her,  a  M.  and  Mmc.  Bassot 
confided  their  daughter  to  this  home. 
The  young  lady  ran  away  by  means  of 
a  convenient  automobile.  Then  she 
brought  suit  against  her  parents  for  con- 
fining her.  The  suit  was  compromised. 
Le  Matin  secured  her  written  account  of 
her  experiences  and  daily  presents  tid- 
bits to  its  readers.  The  affair  promises 
to  become  a  serious  scandal  and  will  in- 
volve the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Dr. 
Peries,  formerly  Professor  of  Canon 
Law  at  the  Catholic  University.  Wash- 
ington, is  already  involved.  Tlis  expe- 
riences with  American  newspaper  men 
seem  to  liave  taught  him  nothing,  for 
he  got  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  recent 
interview  with  a  Parisian  reporter,  who 
appeared  to  have  the  whip  hand  of  the 
doctor  in  canon  law.  This  nflfair  even 
involves  the  report  that  Archbishop 
Amettc  will  have  to  resign  the  see  of 


Paris.  He  is  a  persona  non  grata  to  the 
present  Curialists,  who  are  about  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  Mgr.  Amette 
did  not  report  to  Rome  the  Affair  Bas- 
.sot.  The  girl's  father  went  to  Rome  and 
brought  the  case  to  the  notice  of  Car- 
dinal Del  Val.  who  would  like  to  hang 
Amette's  scalp  to  his  cincture.  That  he 
can  do  anything  by  virtue  of  canon  law 
IS  no  doubt  an  error.  The  entire  Corpus 
Cauonicuni  is  on  tiie  Archbishop's  side. 
Rut  "what  is  the  Constitution  between 
friends" — or  foes? 

Jl 

Where  is  the  poet  of  the  aeroplane? 
The  locomotive  has  proved  to  be  intract- 
able material  for  poetry,  and  ^L  Sully- 
Prudhomme  seems  to  be  the  only  poet 
who  has  ventured  to  handle  the  balloon, 
but  the  new  flying  machines,  with  their 
resemblance  to  birds  and  sailboats,  give 
some  promise  of  idealization.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  clattering  motor!  But  M. 
Maeterlinck,  in  his  dithyramb  in  honor 
of  "Speed,"  has  shown  that  the  automo- 
bile may  be  made  to  go  in  poetical  prose. 
"Darius  Green  and  his  flying  machine" 
came  to  the  ground  with  a  joinice.  but 
the  Wrights  have  triumphed,  and  if  liter- 
ature can  feel  no  thrill  it  is  indeed  dead 

King  Edward  has  ottered  to  make  ]. 
M.  Fiarrie  a  Knight,  but  Barrie  says  "No 
sir."  He  ennobles  himself  by  his  refusal. 
A  man  who  has  touched  the  hearts  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  men.  women  and 
children  of  two  continents  needs  no  such 
title.  It  would  be  as  inappropriate  as  it 
wo'ild  have  been  in  the  case  of  that  other 
."Scotchman.  True  Thomas,  of  whose  re 
fusal  Kipling  tells: 

i  lia'  harpit  ye  iip  to  the  Throne  of  God, 
1  lia'  Iiarpit  your  .secret  soul  in  three: 

1  ha'  liarpit  ye  down  to  the  HinRes  o'  Hell. 
And — ye — would — make — a  Knijiht  o' me  ! 

Mr.  Eliot's  five-foot  bookshelf  sceni-^ 
to  be  too  long  and  tedious  a  way  to  a  lib 
era]  education  for  the  .\merican  people, 
.•^o'lie  of  our  enterprising  newspapers  are 
condensing  it  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  to 
a  page.  This  is  more  reasonable.  Al 
most  anybody  would  be  willing  to  do  five 
inches  of  reading  to  acquire  a  liberal 
education. 


^M 

Insurance 

^^ 

The  Insurable  Value  of  a  Life 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  -Hartford,   Conn.,    recently   published 
some    figures    regarding    the    insurable 
value  of  a  life  that  are  worth  far  more 
than  passing  notice.     The  idea  of  insur- 
ance is  to  replace  something  lost,  as  when 
a  building  is  destroyed  by  fire,  it  is  the 
province  of  insurance  to  replace  the  loss 
sustained.    Again,  when  an  insured  man 
dies,  it  is  similarly  the  province  of  insur- 
ance to  replace  him  in  so  far  as  money 
can.    The  question  is,  therefore,  What  is 
the  insurable  value  of  a  life?    Of  course, 
a  man  may  insure  his  life  for  five  hun- 
dred thousand  or  even  for  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  who  shall  say  he  is  oyerinsured  ? 
But  let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  man 
is  earning  $  i  ,000  per  year.    In  case  death 
overtakes  him,  what  amount  of  insurance 
should  he  have  carried  in  order  to  replace 
the  money  value  of  his  life,  based  on  his 
earning  capacity?    The  Aetna  sets  forth 
that  the  man's  expectancy  of  life  can  be 
determined  from  statistics,  and  the  pres- 
ent value  of  an  income  of  $1,000  per  year 
for  the  number  of  years  thus  represented 
will    show,    at   least   approximately,    the 
money  value  of  this  man's  life,  otherwise 
the  amount  needed  to  purchase  $1,000 
per  year  for  the  particular  life  expec- 
tancy.   The  accompanying  table  incorpo- 
rates the  expectation  of  life  from  age  20 
to  age  60  and  the  present  value  of  $1,000 
to  be  received  annually  during  that  ex- 
pectation.    The  sums  named  are  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  proper  insurable 
value,  since  in  life  the  man  devotes  at 
least  a  portion  of  his  income  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  expenses.    If  the  man  we 
are  considering  was  accustomed  to  the 
consumption  of  two-fifths  of  his  income 
on  himself  as  an  average,  the  remaining 
three-fifths,  or  the  amounts  appearing  in 
the  final  column,  will  closely  represent 
the  insurable  value  of  this  life  to  those 
dependent  upon  it. 

IK  Present 

^^^^  value  of  $1,000 

^^^K  Expectation     per  annum  (4% 


20 
21 


L- 


(in  even 
years). 

42 

42 


interest)  during 
expectation. 


$20,186 
20,186 


Insurable 
value 
to  dependent 
ones. 

$12,112 
12,112 


11,996 
11,876 
11,751 
II.75I 
11,621 
11,486 
11,486 

H.345 
11,199 
11,199 
11,047 
10.889 
10,889 
10,724 
10,553 
10.375 
10,375 
10.190 

9.998 
9.798 
9.798 
9.590 
9.373 
9.373 
9.148 
8.914 
8,671 
8,671 
8,417 
8.154 
7.880 
7,880 

7,595 
7.300 
7.300 
6,991 
6.671 
6,671 
6,338 


We  had  supposed  that  an  insurance 
policy  was  payable  to  the  beneficiary 
named  therein  and  to  no  one  else,  unless 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  benefi- 
ciary endorsed  upon  or  attached  to  the 
policy.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
this  feature  of  the  policy  contract  has 
been  assailed  in  Folk  County,  la.  It  ap- 
pears that  one  Thomas  F.  Brinsmaid. 
who  was  drowned  some  months  ago 
while  bathing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  had 
an  accident  policy,  in  which  the  name  of 
his  mother  was  written  as  the  benefi- 
ciary. Following  the  death  of  Brinsmaid 
his  will  was  found  to  contain  a  provision 
devising  the  face  of  the  policy  to  a 
young  lady  in  whom  the  dead  man  was 
interested.  She  has  brought  suit  for  the 
bequest.  The  issue  will  be  most  inter- 
esting. 
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22 

41 

19.993 

23 

40 

19,793 

24 

39 

19.585 

-'5 

39 

19,585 

26 

38 

19.368 

27 

37 

19.143 

2« 

37 

19.143 

29 

36 

18.908 

30 

35 

18,665 

31 

35 

18,665 

32 

34 

18,411 

33 

33 

18.148 

34 

33 

18,148 

35 

32 

17,874 

36 

31 

17.589 

37 

30 

17,292 

3» 

30 

17,292 

39 

29 

16,984 

40 

28 

16,663 

41 

27 

16.330 

42 

27 

16,330 

43 

26 

15.983 

44 

25 

15,622 

45 

25 

15.622 

46 

24 

15.247 

47 

23 

14,857 

48 

22 

14.451 

49 

22 

14.451 

50 

21 

14.029 

51 

20 

13.590 

52 

19 

13.134 

53 

19 

13,134 

54 

18 

12,659 

55 

17 

12,166 

56 

17 

12,166 

57 

16 

11.652 

58 

15 

11,118 

59 

15 

11,118 

60 

14 

10.563 

Steel  Common  Dividend 

The  steady  rise  of  the  market  price 
of  Steel  Corporation  common  shares  for 
some  time  past  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Some  predicted  an  in- 
crease of  the  dividend  to  the  old  rate  of 
4  per  cent.  It  was  generally  held  by 
conservative  tinanciers,  however,  that 
such  an  increase  would  not  be  warrant- 
ed. During  the  last  few  weeks,  the  very 
decided  revival  of  activity  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  has  modified  the  views 
of  those  who  expected  no  addition  to  the 
2  per  cent.  rate.  On  the  27th  ult.,  the 
directors  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  ^  of  I  per  cent.,  thus  increasing  the 
annual  rate  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  Net 
earnings  for  the  June  quarter  were 
$29,341,491,  an  increase  of  $6,000,000 
over  those  of  the  March  quarter  and  of 
$9,000,000  over  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  in  1908.  The  following  fig- 
ures show  the  earnings  of  this  year's  two 
quarters : 

June  quarter $29,340,491 

iVIaich  quarter   22,921,208 

January 7,262,605 

February    ' 7.069,336 

Marcli    7,989.327 

April   8,163,244 

May    9,661,228 

June    11,516,019 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  monthly  in- 
crease since  March  has  been  large  and 
steady.  Unfilled  orders  on  hand,  Jvuie 
30,  were  for  4,057,939  tons,  a  larger 
quantity  than  had  been  reported  since 
December,  1907.  An  increase  of  the 
dividend  rate  to  3  per  cent,  is  warranted 
now  by  the  situation.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  stock  for  investment  is  worth 
$74 ^j  a  share,  the  new  high  record  price 
to  which  it  rose  on  the  31st. 

Crops  and  Trade 

Rkports  conccniing  the  food  crops 
continue  to  be  highly  favorable.  A  large 
yield  of  spring  wheat  is  assured,  and  the 
greatest  crop  of  corn  ever  harvested  ap- 
pears to  be  at  hand.  Trustworthy  au- 
thorities say  that  the  farmers  of  Minne- 
sota and  South  Dakota  will  receive  more 
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than  $300,000,000  for  their  wheat  this 
year,  or  $165,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
proceeds  of  last  year's  crop.  Railroad 
earnings  are  quite  satisfactory.  For  the 
first  three  weeks  of  July  they  were  only 
3J/2  per  cent,  under  those  of  July,  1907, 
three  months  before  the  panic.  Failure 
liabilities  for  the  month  are  less  than  in 
any  other  month  since  early  in  1907. 
Lake  trafiic  for  the  season  thus  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  last  season  by  65  per  cent. 
In  the  steel  trade,  additional  increases  of 
jjrices  were  announced  last  week — $1 
per  ton  for  bars  by  the  independent  com- 
panies, and  $2  for  wire  products  by  the 
Steel  Corporation.  This  addition  of  $2 
makes  $4  in  all  since  May  i.  The  struc- 
tural mills  have  more  work  than  they 
can  do.  Owing  to  the  tariff  settlement 
at  Washington,  the  higher  dividend  on 
Steel  common  shares,  and  the  general 
situation,  there  was  a  revival  of  activity 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  week  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  where  large  transac- 
tions were  accompanied  by  higher  prices. 
J* 
. . .  .Grange  Sard  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  National 
Commercial  Bank,  of  Albany,  and  his 
son,  Russell  B.  Sard,  has  been  elected  a 
director  in  his  place. 

.  . .  .August  disbursements  by  railroad 
and  indu.strial  corporations,  according  to 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  will  amoimt  to 
$77,643,684,  an  increase  of  $4,552,565 
o\Tr  those  of  August,  1908. 

....  Reports  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  the  following 
advances  in  average  prices  at  the  farm 
from  July  I,  1908,  to  July  i,  1909: 
Wheat,  .923  to  $1.208 ;  corn,  .757  to  .770 ; 
potatoes,  .778  to  .910;  oats,  .502  to  .562; 
barley,  .581  to  .670. 

. . .  .The  thirty-fifth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  beginning  on 
September  13.  Addresses  will  be  made 
by  Governor  Deneen.  Speaker  Cannon, 
Comptroller  Murray.  James  J.  Hill, 
James  B.  Forgan,  Dr.  Kilgo,  President 
of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C,  and 
others. 
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„.     ,  „  -     The   tariff    conference 

r  T     ft'^R-n       '•^PO'-^-   ^hich  had  al. 
the  Tanft   Bill        ^^!^j^    ^^^^    p^^^^^    j,^ 

I  he  IJousc,  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
the  5th,  and  tlie  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  at  5  :o5  p.  m.,  about  three  hours 
later.  The  final  vote  was  47  to  31.  Seven 
Republicans,  as  follows,  were  counted  in 
the  negative : 

lozva — Dolliver  atul  Cummins;  Minnesota — 
Clapp  and  Nelson  ;  Kansas — Bristow  ;  Indiana 
— Rcvcridgc  ;  Wisconsin — La  l-'ollette. 

Mr.  McEnery,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
was  paired  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Fourteen 
Senators  were  paired,  but  no  other 
Democrat  stood  with  him.  If  all  had 
been  present  and  had  voted,  the  two  totals 

would  have  been  54  and  38. Early  in 

the  week  those  Western  Senators  who 
had  consented  to  the  removal  of  the  duty 
ou  hides  only  upon  condition  that  the 
duties  on  shoes  and  other  manufactures 
of  leather  should  be  reduced  discovered 
that  this  reduction  would  be  prevented  by 
the  peculiar  wording  of  the  conference 
committee's  bill.  They  demanded  a  cor- 
rection, and  insisted  upon  it  even  after 
Mr.  Taft  had  tried  to  convince  them  that 
the  bill  as  it  stood  really  met  their  wishes. 
It  is  understood  that  he  afterward 
rhanged  his  opinion  about  this.  As  these 
men  were  talking  of  voting  against  the 
l)ill,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be 
defeated.  They  were  appeased  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  correction,  prepared 
by  the  conference  committee  and  passed 
without  opposition  immediately  after  the 

passage  of  the  bill. During  the  debate 

'  of  the  two  days  preceding  the  final  vote, 

the  most  vigorous  speeches   were  made 

\  by  the  Republican  insurgents.     Mr.  Rris- 

I  tow  analyzed  the  bill,  asserting  that  the 

Dingley  rates  affecting  65  per  cent,  of  the 


imports  had  not  been  touched,  that  in- 
creases affected  21  per  cent.,  and  de- 
creases only  14  per  cent.  He  pointed  out 
increases  which,  he  alleged,  would  en- 
large the  profits  of  Trusts  and  similar 
combinations.  The  increases  in  the  cot- 
ton goods  schedule  affected  the  cheap, 
plain  unbleached  and  bleached  cotton 
cloth.  The  bill,  he  declared,  violated 
j)ledges  which  had  been  given.  Mr.  Clapp, 
in  the  course  of  his  criticism,  asserted 
that  the  net  earnings  tax  provided  for  no 
real  publicity  concerning  the  affairs  of 
corporations.  Mr.  Cummins  gave  credit 
to  the  President  for  doing  what  he  could 
within  a  very  narrow  range,  saying  that 
doubtless  he  could  have  done  more  if  he 
had  begun  at  an  earlier  day.  The  Sena- 
tor said  he  had  held  that  with  respect  to 
commodities  of  which  our  manufacturers 
could  supply  the  home  demand,  high  du- 
ties were  not  harmful  so  long  as  com- 
petition was  effective  in  the  home 
market : 

"I  have  seen,  however,  competition  in  the 
most  important  fields  of  production  grow 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  has  heen  easy  to 
perceive  that  with  many  things  prices  have  not 
been  fixed  by  the  fundamental  and  essential  law 
of  commerce,  but  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
I)roducer,  and  solely  with  reference  to  the  ut- 
most profit  that  the  trade  will  hear.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  seemed  to  me  that  cxcessivr 
duties  would  necessarily  become  a  shield  for 
avarice  and  greed,  and  that  duties  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  domestic  producer 
from  raising  his  price  above  a  fair  level  with 
out  exposing  himself  to  foreign  competition." 

He  would  vote  for  no  revision  that  did 
not  make  such  an  adjustment.  Mr.  Dol- 
liver attacked  the  incrca.«;cs  in  the  cotton 
goods  schedule  and  defended  his  Repub- 
licanism. The  bill  was  a  swindle  of  the 
.^merican  people,  and  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  it.  On  the  Democratic  side  Mr. 
Bacon  attempted  to  show  that  the  Demo- 
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crats  had  voted  consistently  for  revenue 
duties,  and  Mr.  Bailey  asserted  that  this 
was  the  last  extreme  protection  measure 
that  any  party  would  ever  dare  to  pro- 
pose. Mr.  Aldrich  briefly  defended  the 
Ijill.  He  denied  that  it  favored  monopo- 
lies. American  enterprise  had  made  mo- 
nopolies in  protected  products  impossible. 
He  opposed  the  net  earnings  tax  and  said 
he  would  not  have  consented  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  tobacco  tax  if  the  President 

had  not  insisted  upon  free  hides. Mr. 

Beveridge,  in  a  speech  favoring  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  tariff  commission,  pointed 
to  the  exclusion  by  the  committee  of  pro- 
visions allowing  experts  employed  by  the 
President  to  inquire  as  to  production 
costs  here  and  abroad.  But  Mr.  Aldrich 
had  said,  he  added,  that  the  bill  did  au- 
thorize the  use  of  experts  for  that  pur- 
pose. Whereupon  Mr.  Hale  (of  the  com- 
mittee) assured  him  that  this  was  an 
error,  and  that  the  conference  committee 
had  intentionally  provided  that  there 
should  be  no  authority  to  employ  experts 
except  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  such  discrimination 
by  foreign  countries  as  would  require  the 
imposition  of  the  maximum  rates.  The 
President  so  understood  it,  he  added.  It 
is  reported,  however,  that  the  President 
is  planning  to  have  the  experts  inquire 
,-i<  to  production  costs  in  the  cotton  goods 
ami  woolen  goods  schedules,  and  may  at 
a  future  session  ask  that  these  schedules 

be  revised. On  the  evening  of  the  5th 

the  President  issued  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"I  have  signed  the  Payne  tariff  bill  because 
1  lielievc  it  to  be  the  resnlt  of  a  sincere  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party  to  make 
a  downward  revision  and  to  comply  with  the 
promises  of  tlie  platform  as  they  have  been 
generally  understood  and  as  I  interpreted  them 
in  the  campaign  before  election. 

"The  bill  is  not  a  perfect  tariff  bill  or  a  com- 
plete compliance  with  the  promises  made, 
strictly  interpreted,  but  a  fulfilment  free  from 
criticism  in  respect  to  a  subject  matter  involv- 
ing many  schedules  and  thousands  of  articles 
could  not  be  expected.  It  sufficics  to  say  that 
except  with  regard  to  \yhiskey.  liquors  and 
wines  and  in  regard  to  silks  and  as  to  some 
high  classes  of  cottons — all  of  which  may  be 
treated  as  luvurit*  and  proper  subjects  of  a 
revenue  tariff — there  have  been  very  few  in- 
creases in  rates.  There  have  been  a  groat 
number  of  real  decreases  in  rates,  and  they 
ooiT^titute  a  sufficient  amount  to  justify  the 
.staicmint  that  this  bill  is  a  substantial  down- 
ward revision  and  a  reducfinii  nf  excessive 
rales, 


'This  is  not  a   free  trade  bill.     It  was  noi 
intended  to  be.  .  The  Republican  party  did  nc 
promise  to  make  a  free  trade  bill.     It  prom 
ised    to    make    the    rates    protective,    but    to 
reduce  them  when  they  exceeded  the  difference 
between    the    cost    of    production   abroad    and 
here,  making  allowance  for  the  greater  norm;! 
profit   on    active    investments   here.      I    bcliev 
that  while  this  excess  has  not  been  reduced  in 
number  of  cases,  in  a  great  majority  the  rati, 
are  such  as  are  necessary  to  protect  America- 
indtistries,  but  are  low  enough,  in  case  of  al' 
normal    increase    of    demand    and    raising    c 
prices,  to  permit  the  possibility  of  the  impor 
tation  of  the  foreign  article  and  thus  to  prevent 
excessive  prices. 

'The  power  granted  to  the  Executive  under 
tile  maximum  and  minimum  clause  may  be  ex- 
ercised to  secure  the  removal  of  obstacle - 
which  have  been  interposed  by  foreign  Goven. 
mcnts  in  the  way  of  undue  and  unfair  di^ 
crimination  against  American  merchandise  and 
products. 

"The  Philippine  tariff  section  1  have  Strug 
gled  to  secure  for  ten  years  last  past,  and  it 
gratifies  me  exceedingly  by  my  signature  to 
give  it  the  effect  of  law.  I  am  sure  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  trade  between  the  tw 
countries  and  it  will  do  much  to  build  up  tin 
Philippines  in  a  healthful  prosperity.  The  ad- 
ministrative clauses  of  the  bill  and  the  custom' 
court  are  admirably  adapted  to  secure  a  mori 
uniform  and  a  more  speedy  final  construction 
of  tlie  meaning  of  the  law. 

"The  authority  to  the  President  to  use  n:;     •- 
to  assist  him  in  the  application  of  the   11   ,\ 
mum  and  minimum  section  of  the  statute  and 
to  enable  officials  to  administer  the  law  gives 
a  wide  latitude  for  the  acquisition,  under  cii 
cumstances  favorable  to  its  truth,  of  inf<>r 
tion  in  respect  to  the  price  and  cost  of  pr- 
tion  of  goods  at  home  and  abroad   which  wi 
throw  much  light  on  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
ent  tariff  and  be  of  primary  importance  as  ofii 
cially  collected  data  upon  which  future  Execu 
tive    action    and    Executive    recommendatior 
may  be  based. 

"The  corporation  tax  is  a  just  and  equitabU 
excise  measure  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  produce 
a   sufficient   amount   to   prevent   a   deficit,   and 
which  incidentally  will  secure  valuable  .statistics 
and  information  concerning  the  many  corpora 
tions  of  the  country  and  will  constitute  an  im 
porlant    step   toward   that   degree   of  pub" 
and  regulation  which  the  tendency  in  corp 
enterprises  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  showi 
to  be  necessarv." 


Governor  Johnson's 
Address  at  Seattle 


Minnesota's  day  at 
the  .Maska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition 
was  the  3d  inst..  when  a  bust  of  Jame'^ 
J.  Hill  was  unveiled.  Governor  Jnlm 
'ion  made  an  address.  "It  is  time,"  >ai'i 
he.  "that  the  West  threw  off  the  shackle^ 
iif  the  East." 

"I    would   pri'.'.cli    no   sectional    divisions    mi^: 
no  sectional  strifes,  hut  Minnesota  and  \\  .i-li 
ington  and  the  .*^tites  between  them,  with  those 
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to  tlic  soutli  of  lis,  sliould  rise  in  tlicir  iiiinlit 
and  claim  for  themselves  that  fair  share  of 
iiitluence  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in  the 
administration  of  nati<jnal  afYairs  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  every  law  of  common  sense, 
as  well  as  of  political  economy.  We,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  American  people,  should 
cast  our  influence  and  our  votes,  not  only  to 
advance  the  material  interests  of  our  own  par- 
ticular section,  but  we  should  be  broad  enough 
and  big  enough  to  labor  for  the  common  good 
of  our  common  country.  We  have  in  the 
.Slates  west  of  tile  Mississippi  the  undoubted 
b.'ilaiice  of  power,  no  matter  under  what  name 
the  ualioiial  Administration  at  Washington  ex- 
ists. In  the  years  that  have  passed  our  popu- 
laiioii  ;ui(|  our  material  wealth  have  not  en- 
jo\e(l  that  representation  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  and,  furthermore,  our  leaders  have 
iieen  content  to  follow  in  no  small  measure  the 
leadershii)  of  men  who  represent  relatively 
small  constituencies  and  smaller  common- 
wealths." 

riie  call  of  the  VVcsl,  he  continued,  was 
ior  patriotism  and  progress,  for  cman- 
cij)ation  from  every  form  of  Old  World 
and  New  World  caste  and  privilege, 
from  the  tyranny  of  wealth  and  birth, 
and  from  the  domination  of  the  Trust 
and  the  political  machine  : 

"Fifty  years  of  national  folly  in  the  enact- 
ment of  navigation  laws  and  high  protective 
taritifs  have  crippled  American  shipping,  until 
over  90  per  cent,  of  our  Atlantic  commerce 
is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  half  century  of  maritime  shame,  the 
United  States  flag  floats  today  over  a  merchant 
marine  of  about  4,000,000  registered  steam  ton- 
nage, which  carries  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  nearly  200,000,000  tons  of  American 
products.  But  on  what  waters  float  the  colors 
of  this  merchant  marine,  and  what  freight  do 
these  American  ships  carry?  One  half  of  this 
vessel  tonnage  is  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  while 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  combined  boast  nearly  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  And  the  freight  which  it  carries 
consi.sts  of  the  great  staple  productions  of  the 
West  on  their  way  to  Eastern  and  foreign 
markets— the  products  of  that  great  army  of 
Western  yeomen  who  demand  no  fostering 
hand  of  government  and  ask  only  for  that  jus- 
tice and  freedom  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  natural  right  under  the  guarantee  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  flag." 

Letters  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Hill 
troni  .\mhassador  Takahira,  Lord 
Strathcona,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  Speaker  Cannon  and  others 
were  read. 

'^Mr.  Taft's  ^  ^^*-"       ^'resident       left 

u.-^;/-,*  J  T  Washington  on  the  af- 

frojected  Tour  .  r   ^i       ru     r 

;    _  ternoon  of  the  6th   for 

his  summer  homo  in  Hcverly.  Mass.,  and 

'I  he  does  not  intend  to  return  until  the 
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middle  of  Xovember.     He  will  remain  at 
l,t\trl\  until  September  15,  when  he  will 
begin  a  long  journey  of  more  than  13,000 
miles,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  visit 
all  but   eight  or   ten  of   the   States  and 
also  the  two  Territories  in  the  Southwest. 
An  outline  of  this  tour  has  been    pub- 
lished.    I'fom  l)Oston,  Mr.  Taft  will  go 
to  Chicago,  and  thence  to  Madison,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  i'aul,  Ues  Moines,  Omaha, 
and  Denver.     In  Colorado  he  will  visit 
Colorado  Springs,  i'ueblo,  and  Glenwood 
.Springs.     He  expects  to  reach  Salt  Lake- 
City  on   September  24,  and    to    remain 
there  two  days.  Thence  he  will  go  to  Po- 
catello,  Butte,  Helena,  Spokane  and  Seat- 
tle.    After  spending  two  days  at  the  Ex- 
position, he  will  go  to  Portland  and  San 
I'^rancisco.     Three  days  will  be  passed  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley.     Thence  the  Presi- 
dent  will  proceed  to  Los   Angeles,  the 
Grand  Canon,  Albuquerque,  and  El  Paso, 
where  he  will  meet  President  Diaz.     He 
will  be  received  in  San  Antonio,  Corpus 
Christi,  Houston  and  Dallas,  and  will  re- 
main  four  days  on  his  brother's   ranch 
near    Corpus    Christi.      Going    directly 
from  Dallas  to  St.  Louis,  he  will  begin 
on  October  25  a  four  days'  trip  down  the 
Mississippi  on  a  steamboat  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Deep  Waterways  Association. 
On  his  way  to  New  Orleans  he  will  stop 
at  Cairo,  Hickman,  Memphis,  Helena  and 
Vicksburg.       After  three  days  in  New 
Orleans  he  will  go  to  Jackson,  Birming- 
ham, Macon,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Au- 
gusta, Wilmington,  and  Richmond,  and 
he  expects  to  arrive  in  Washington  on 
the  night  of  November  10.     At  nearly  all 
of  the  places   mentioned  he   will    make 
public  addresses.     He  has  promised  to 
attend  the  installation  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  on  November  11.  and  he  has 
engagements  at  Norfolk  and  Hamilton. 
Va.,  for  November  19  and  20.     On  the 
2 1  St  he  will  be  in  the  White  House  at 
work  on  his  message. 

The  strike  of  more 
than  6.000  Japanese 
plantation  workmen  in 
Hawaii,  which  began  about  two  months 
ago.  came  to  an  end  on  the  5th,  a  dis- 
continuance of  it  having  been  ordered 
by  the  Higher  Wage  Association.  The 
planters  had  steadfastly  refused  to  make 
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any  concessions,  and  the  authorities  had 
vigorously  prdscculcd  the  .strike  leaders 
for  consijiiac)  and  acts  ui  mtimidation. 
Man)  had  been  indicted,  and  altho 
the  jury  disagreed  at  the  first  trial  of  men 
>o  accused,  the  attitude  of  the  planters 
and  territorial  authorities  convinced  the 
strikers  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by 
keeping  up  the  contest.  They  hatl  gone 
on  strike  lor  an  increase  of  wages.  It 
is  said  that  the  prosecution  of  those  ar- 
rested and  of  the  indicted  men  not  yet 
tried  will  be  pressed  by  the  authorities. 
( )n  the  i,i\,  L.  Mori,  a  Japanese  delegate 
to  a  convention  of  laborers,  attempted  to 
.'issassinate  Sonietara  Shcba,  editor  of 
the  Japanese  paper  Shimpo.  Sheba  had 
opposed  the  strike.  He  was  stabbed  in 
the  neck,  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal. 
The  Higher  Wage  Association,  at  a 
uieetmg  hurriedly  called,  formally  ex- 
pressed its  disapproval  and  regret. 
Judge  Deboldt  has  received  an  anony- 
mous letter,  in  which  the  writer  promises 
to  kill  him  if  any  of  the  indicted  Japa- 
nese  are   prosecuted   to   conviction. 

The  Navy  Department  intends  to  keep 
a  flotilla  of  submarine  torpedo  boats  at 
C"avitc\  near  Manila.  Two  are  there 
now,  two  are  on  the  way  from  this  coun- 
trv,  and   four  more  will  soon  be  added. 


Countries 
South  of  Us 


The  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resiiiuation     of     President 


Rafael  Reyes,  of  Colombia, 
was  filled,  last  week,  by  the  election  of 
( "lonzales  X'alencia.  About  one  year  of 
the  presidential  term  remains.  Valencia 
was  elected  \'ice  President  when  General 
Reyes  was  elected  President.  He  re- 
signed because  he  represented  the  party 
that  opposed  Reyes.  It  was  said  that 
the  recent  revolutionary  uprising  at  Rar- 
ran(|uilla  was  in  hi.-  interest,  but  he  de- 
nounced the  movement  and  was  loyal  to 
the  { iovernmcnt.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  tripartite  treaty,  to  which  the  United 
.States.  Colombia  and  Panama  were  par- 
tics,  and  which  was  favored  by  President 
Reyes,  will  now  be  rejected  at  Bogota. 
This  treaty  was  designed  to  settle  the 
controversy  over  the  secession  of  Pana- 
ma. General  Reyes,  now  in  Switzer- 
land, urges  the  Colombian  pei^ple  to 
make  a  coalition  Government.  He  gave 
the  following  statement  to  the  press: 


"My  only  reason  for  resigning  a  year  before 
tiie  expiration  of  my  term  was  the  condition  ol 
my  health.  1  am  worn  out  and  tired  in  mind 
and  body.  1  came  to  Europe  for  rest  and  also 
lo  join  my  daughter.  I  have  worked  fifteen 
hours  a  day  for  tlie  last  five  years  for  my  coun- 
try, which  I  left  in  peace  politically  and  finan 
ciaily  sound.  Political  motives  did  not  enter 
into  my  resignation.  I  learned  yesterday  that 
my  friend,  Gonzales  Valencia,  had  been  elected 
'o  succeed  me.  I  cabled  to  him  my  congratu- 
lations and  assurances  of  my  support.  I  con- 
sider liim  tlie  best  man  in  Colombia  for  this 
post." 

lie  intends  to  return  a  few  months 
hence,  but  in  case  of  revolution  or  war 
before  the  time  set  for  his  return  he  will 
go  at  once  and  support  the  prisent  Gov- 
ernment.  Early  reports  did  not  show 

the  full  extent  of  the  effect  of  the  recent 
i.arth(|uakes  in  Mexico.  Acapulco  wa> 
completely  destroyed.  Seventy-threv 
shocks  were  felt  there  in  two  days.  It 
was  necessary  to  throw  down  w  ith  dyna 
mite  the  few  buildings  which  remained 
standing.  In  that  part  of  Mexico  tlu 
growing  crops  were  ruined.  There  were 
great  fissures  in  the  earth,  and  the  mois- 
ture was  taken  out  of  the  soil.  In  Mex- 
ico City  more  than  2.000  buildings  were 
damaged  by  the  shocks,  and  several  large 
steel  frame  structures  are  foimd  to  be 
badly  out  of  plumb. 

A  Strike  in       ^^'\  ^"^"^^   ^     ^^    -^T"'* 
c      ,  strike  was  ordered  and  re- 

Sweden  1^      1      •  1  .L 

suited  m  an  almost  com- 
plete cessation  of  industry  thruout  Swe- 
den and  great  hardship  to  all  classes. 
The  trotible  began  in  a  disagreement 
about  wages  in  the  paper,  woolen  and  cot- 
ton industries  involving  13.000  men.  A 
Government  board  of  arbitration  nego- 
tiated a  compromise  which  was  accept- 
able to  the  Employers"  .Association  but 
rejected  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions.  The  employers  then  ex- 
tended the  lockout  to  40.000  men  in  the 
same  industries  and  announced  their  at- 
tention also  locking  oiU  the  men  in  the 
iron  and  other  industries  on  August  2. 
The  Federation  therefore  called  for  a 
general  strike  and  300,000  men  respond- 
ed. All  traffic  was  tied  up  and  Stock- 
holm ran  short  of  provisions  in  two  days. 
There  was  no  ice  and  milk  was  delivered 
f^nly  for  children  by  the  soldiers.  Meat 
and  bread  went  up  to  famine  prices.   The 
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strikers  camped  out  on  the  beach  by  thou- 
sands and  spent  their  time  fishing.     The 
sale  of  liquor  of  all  kinds,  even  of  methy- 
lated alcohol,  was  stopped  by  the  authori- 
ties.   The  undertakers  and  grave  diggers 
joined  in  the  strike  and  paupers  from  the 
State  poorhouses   were   set   to   do   their 
work,  the  funerals  being  under  military 
escort.    The  gas  and  electric  light  plants 
were  guarded  and  run   by  the  soldiers. 
In  spite  of  the  general  chaos  and  animos- 
ity there  was  very  little  violence.     Civic 
guards  of  workingmen  and  other  classes 
assisted   the   police   and   military   in   the 
maintenance    of    order.      King    Gustav 
called  the  leaders  of  both  parties  before 
him  but  could  not  get  them  to  agree  or 
to  accept  Government  arbitration.     Two 
regiments    of   soldiers    mutinied   out   of 
sympathy  for  the  strikers.    It  was  not  in- 
tended at  first  to  call  out  the  printers  and 
telegraph    and    telephone    operators    but 
within  five  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  strike  they  also  were  ordered  to  leave 
work  and  generally  obeyed.     No  drays 
or  other  wagons  were  permitted  in  the 
streets,  even  if  driven  by  their  owners, 
unless  the  driver  had  a  permit  from  the 
strikers.     Large  contributions  in  support 
of  the  strike  are  coming  in  from  other 
Scandinavian    countries.      According    to 
Swedish  law  it  is  a  crime  to  incite  State 
employees,    such    as    railroad    men,    to 
strike,  and  a  Stockholm  journalist  will  be 
prosecuted  on  this  charge. 

Barcelona  ^"  ^^'^.  insurrectionary  move- 
Ouieted  '"^"^s  m  Catalonia  have  been 
put  down  without  difficulty 
by  the  troops  and  in  Barcelona  business 
and  pleasure  have  resumed  their  normal 
course.  Except  for  the  ruins  of  the 
burned  churches  and  the  broken  streets 
the  city  presents  little  evidence  of  the  re- 
cent disorders.  It  is  still  impossible  to 
form  any  definite  conception  of  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  rioting.  The 
censorship  is  rigidly  maintained  and  re- 
ports vary  widely  according  to  their 
sources.  The  estimates  of  the  number 
of  persons  killed  range  from  less  than 
100  to  over  2.500.  In  contradiction  to 
the  reports  of  atrocious  wholesale  mur- 
ders on  the  part  of  the  revolutionists 
and  the  massacres  of  the  people  by  the 
victorious  troops  we  have  the  statement 
of  Sefior  Solortega,  Republican  Senator. 


who  says  that  during  the  two  days  mat 
the   revolutionists   were   masters  of   llu- 
city  they  did  not  commit  a  single  assassi 
nation  or  act  of  cruelty,    and    the    an 
nouncement    by    the    Government    that 
there  have  been  no  executions.     Five  oi 
the  prisoners,  however,  have  been  con- 
demned to  life  imprisonment  in  chains, 
and  several   hundred  are  still    retained. 
A  number  of  the  captured  revolutionists, 
including  some  of  the  leaders,  have  been 
released,     in  Sabadell,  Mataro,  Granol- 
lars  and  other  towns,  communes  sprang 
up   and   a   republic  was   declared.     The 
people  called  together  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  town  hall  voted  by  acclama- 
tion for  the  prohibition  of  religion  and 
the  destruction  of  the  churches.     A  list 
of    thirty-five    churches    and    convents 
which  were  burned  has  been  published 
but    this    is    probably    incomplete.      1  he 
libraries  of  the  Christian  schools  and  the 
Scientific    Museum    of    Barcelona,    con- 
taining altogether  70,000  volumes,  were 
destroyed.     The  damage  to  bridges,  rail- 
roads and  stations  by  fire  and  dynamite 
is  very  great.      Apparently  a  plot   was 
made  for  a  concerted  strike  in  Madrid. 
Bilbao  and  other  cities  of  Spain  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Barcelona  outbreak,  but 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  Government 
or  the  disinclination  of  the  people  inter- 
fered   with    the    plans.      King    Alfonso 
wished  to  go  to  Barcelona  in  order  to 
exert  his  personal  influence  for  the  quiet- 
ing of  the  people,  but  Premier  Maura  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  risk  his  life  in  this 
way.     Don  Jaime,  the  successor  of  the 
late  Don   Carlos,    as    pretender    to    the 
Spanish   throne,   left   Paris    for   Vienna 
and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  tliat 
he  has  no  intention  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  disorders  to  advance  his 
claims.     The  will  of  Don  Carlos  upholds 
the  Salic  law  and  reaffirms  his  rights  as 
the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  the 
thrones  of  France  and  Spain. 

rru    r\  t  Now  that  the  insurrection 

The  Defense      ■      -r,         1  •  n    j 

-  ,.  ,.„         Ill  Barcelona  is  quelled,  re- 
of  Melilla       ■    r  ^  i_  •       J- 

mtorcements  are  bemg  dis- 
patched to  the  relief  of  General  Marina 
in  Morocco.  He  has  now  about  "^^.ooo 
men  with  modern  artillery.  A  circle 
of  l)l(X'khouscs  are  being  constructed 
around  Melilla  and  along  the  railroad 
line  loading  to  the  mines  for  the  purpose 
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From  the   London  Times. 

THE   SPANISH    POSITION    ON    THE   RIFF   COAST   IN  MOROCCO. 


of  warding  off  the  raids  of  the  Moors, 
l-'acli  blockhouse  will  be  garrisoned  by 
sixty  men.  The  Moors  are  attempting 
by  night  attacks  to  prevent  the  building 
of  the  blockhouses  and  occasionally  they 
tear  up  a  part  of  the  railroad,  but  Gen- 
eral Marina  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
I  he  line  open  and  in  sending  daily  con- 
voys of  supplies  to  the  outposts.  The 
mines  over  which  the  trouble  has  arisen 
are  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Melilla 
down  the  coast  and  near  Zeluan.  About 
half  way  down  the  line  on  the  seaward 
side  is  Mount  Atalayon,  held  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  opposite  to  the  westward, 
tlio  much  higher  Mount  Gurugu,  which 
is  the  stronghold  of  the  Moors.  From  a 
captive  balloon  the  Spaniards  can  see  the 
ravines  are  filled  with  tribesmen,  but  are 
unable  to  drive  them  froiu  their  fast- 
nesses. The  last  attempt  resulted  in  a 
terrible  disaster  when  the  Spanish  troops 
moving  in  solid  masses  thru  a  gorge  were 
attacked  from  the  hills  on  both  sides  and. 
unable  to  escape  or  retaliate,  lost  half 
their  men  and  three-fourths  of  their  of- 


ficers. The  medical  and  commissary 
branches  of  the  service  showed  the  same 
inefficiency  and  unpreparedness  as  the 
military,  greatly  increasing  the  loss  of 
life  among  the  wounded.  The  tribes- 
men of  the  vicinity  being  in  part  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Moors  expelled  from 
Spain  under  Boabdil  after  the  capture  of 
Granada  are  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards  and  thirsty  for  revenge  for 
ancient  humiliations  and  recent  wrongs. 
Melilla  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards  since  1496.  It  was  until  late 
of  little  importance,  having  scarcely  a 
population  of  3.000,  many  of  these  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  but  in  1887  it  became 
a  free  port  and  the  center  of  commerce 
for  the  RifT  coast,  then  the  exploitation 
of  the  lead  and  iron  mines  to  the  south 
made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  garri- 
son. The  mines  are  worked  by  two 
Si)anish  companies,  backed,  it  is  said,  by 
French  and  German  money.  They  hold 
fraiichises  of  doubtful  validity  from  the 
Moorish  authorities  of  the  vicinity,  and 
the     fact     that    prominent    officials    and 
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churchmen  of  Spain  are  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  companies  has  given  rise  to 
charges  of  financial  and  political  corrup- 
tion, which  accounts  for  the  antagonism 
the  Spanish  people  show  to  engaging  in 
war  in  their  defense. 


_..     ^    ,         The     withdrawal     of      the 
The  Cretan     ,  r   ^i       r  ^     . 

r,    , ,  troops  of  the  four  protect- 

Problem  t,  r  r-     i.     i 

mg  rowers  from  Crete  has, 

as  was  expected,  caused  a  renewal  of  the 
agitation  for  the  former  annexation  of 
the  island  to  Greece.  There  has  been  so 
far  no  disorderly  manifestations  in 
Crete,  but  a  considerable  party  in  Greece 
are  openly  urging  the  annexation  and 
the  Turkish  Government  is  firmly  insis- 
tent that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the 
present  status.  In  fact,  the  Porte  has 
demanded,  cither  verbally  or  in  writing, 
a  very  explicit  disavowal  on  the  part  of 
Greece  of  any  intention  to  annex  the 
island.  Greece  has  so  far  failed  to  re- 
turn a  satisfactory  reply,  but  has  in- 
formed the  Porte  that  the  Greek  officers 
in  Crete  have  been  stricken  from  the 
<-\rmy  list  since  1906.  Zealous  patriots 
in  Greece  are,  however,  unofficially  col- 
lecting money  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  army  in  anticipation  of  a  war  in  be- 
half of  Crete,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
volunteer  regiment  has  been  formed  in 
Macedonia,  ready  to  begin  a  march  to- 
ward Athens.  There  is  no  probability, 
however,  that  the  affair  will  be  allowed 
to  lead  to  war.  The  four  Powers,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Italy,  are 
working  in  harmony  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  exert  their  concerted  influence 
on  Turkey  and  Greece  to  prevent  any 
outbreak. 

Tu    A   4.        Ti»  1  J        Japan    has    notifieil 
The  Antung-Mukden     :,  *      r,  ^u  . 

„  .,      J  the     Powers     that 

Railroad  ,         .  .  ^       . 

despainng  of  gain- 
ing the  consent  of  China  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Antung-Mukden  Rail- 
road, the  work  will  be  entered  upon  im- 
mediately regardless  of  Chinese  opposi- 
tion. Japan  points  out  that  the  Pekin 
Treaty  of  1005  permits  Japan  to  recon 
struct  the  road  so  that  it  will  be  "fit  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  goods  of  all  nations."  Chiin 
has.  however,  pursued  her  "well  known 
policy  of  construction  and  procrastina- 
tion" and  has  maintained  "an  unvielding 


and  unaccommodating  attitude  which 
gives  no  promise  of  anything  but  vain 
and  unprofitable  negotiations."  There- 
fore the  construction  of  the  line  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  which  the  Japanese  en- 
giners  have  long  ago  prepared  has  been 
started.  It  is  not  known  yet  whether 
China  will  offer  any  resistance  or  not. 
The  Regent,  however,  has  exprest  a  wish 
to  continue  the  negotiations.  Before  the 
war  with  Russia  Japan  built  a  railroad 
from  Fusan,  on  the  southern  cape  of  the 
Korean  peninsula,  to  Seoul,  the  capital. 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  this  line 
was  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  thru 
Korea  from  Seoul  to  Wiju  on  the  Yalu 
River,  and  thence  forward  into  Man- 
churia, as  rapidly  as  the  army  advanced 
until  it  reached  Mukden,  the  capital  of 
Manchuria,  where  it  connected  with  the 
railroads  from  Port  Arthur  to  the  south- 
ward. The  line,  however,  was  laid  on  the 
easiest  levels  and  in  the  most  inexpensive 
manner,  and  has  a  gage  of  only  two  feet, 
six  inches.  The  Japanese  have  recon- 
structed the  Korean  Railroad  since  their 
occupation  in  that  country,  making  it  a 
standard  gage,  and  have  put  a  steel 
bridge  across  the  Yalu  River  from  Wiju 
to  Antung  which  has  become  a  Japanese 
city  and  controls  the  timber  trade  of  the 
Yalu,  the  bone  of  contention  of  the  Rus- 
so-Japanese War.  The  Japanese  will 
now,  if  nothing  prevents,  transform  the 
narrow  gage  line  from  Antung  to  Muk- 
den to  standard  gage,  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  tunnels  and  bridges  shorten 
the  distance  between  these  points  from 
188  miles  to  150.  The  interior  of  Man- 
churia will  then  be  in  direct  connection 
with  Japan,  with  an  eight  or  ten  hour 
sea  passage  across  the  Strait  of  Shimon- 
oseki  to  Fusan.  The  reconstructed  rail- 
road will  form  practically  an  extension 

of  the  trans-Siberian  line  to  Europe. 

W.  D.  Straight,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can financiers  who  want  a  share  in  the 
Hankow-Sze-Chuen  Railroad,  is  nego- 
tiating in  London  and  Berlin  with  the 
svndicate  which  obtained  the  concession. 
It  is  understood  that  America  demands 
the  right  to  subscribe  to  one-quarter  of 
the  loan  of  $27,500,000  and  also  to  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
luginocrs  in  charge  of  the  construction  in 
order  to  in'^urc  that  one-quarter  of  the 
contracts  for  rolling  stock  and  material 
bo  placed  in  the  United  States. 


Thrilling   Times   in   Westminster 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


FEW  tragic  events  occurring  in  our 
modern  history  have  created  so 
profound  a  sensation  thrucmt 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  the  murder 
of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  by  the  Indian  as- 
sassin Dhingra.  Indeed  1  may  say  that 
a  Hke  sensation  lias  been  felt  thruout 
all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
and  most  assuredly  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I  need  not  attempt  to  re- 
late for  my  American  readers  the  story 
of  that  tragedy,  which  must  have  become 
fully  known  in  the  L'nited  States  almost 
as  quickly  as  it  was  proclaimed  thruout 
horrified  London  itself.  The  immediate 
consequences  of  the  crime,  however, 
have  been  the  very  opposite  of  those 
which  the  assassin  himself  must  have 
yearned  to  bring  about  if  we  do  him  the 
poor  credit  of  assuming  him  to  have  been 
a  political  assassin  and  not  a  murderer 
merely  inspired  by  selfish  hatred  and  a 
selfish  passion  for  vengeance.  A  dis- 
tinguished Indian  professional  man  lost 
his  life  in  endeavoring  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie,  and  the 
father  and  the  brother  of  the  murderer 
himself  have  joined  in  expressing  with 
horror-stricken  emotion  their  utter  con- 
demnation of  the  crime. 

Ever  since  the  murder  there  have  been 
continuous  declarations  from  all  Indian 
associations  and  conspicuous  representa- 
tives of  Indian  opinion  thruout  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  and  in  India  itself — dec- 
larations of  horror  at  the  crime  and  utter 
repudiation  of  any  manner  of  syinpathy 
even  with  the  supposed  political  opinions 
of  the  criminal.  It  was  well  known  of 
course  in  England  already  that  Sir  Cur- 
zon Wyllie's  career  during  his  military 
and  civil  services  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England's  dominions  there 
had  been  conspicuous  for  its  enlightened 
and  benevolent  treatment  of  the  native 
populations  who  came  under  his  rule  and 
for  his  close  attention  to  their  wants  and 
wishes  and  national  rlaim*;. 

T  can  recall  to  memory  no  similar  son 
nation  created  in  Westminster  and  thru- 
out all  London  since  the  memorable  day 
when  the  terrible  story  came  of  the  niur- 


der  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  the 
I'lKenix    Park,    Dublin.     On    that    day, 
too,   there   was   at   first   a    feeling   even 
among  many  Englishmen  who  ought  to 
have  known  better  that  the  motives  of 
the  crime  must  receive  distinctively  the 
sympathy  and  approval  vi  a  large  pro- 
portion among  tlie  Irish  National  repre- 
sentatives   who   were   then    maintaining 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     I  am  never  likely  to  for- 
get the  feelings  which  filled  my  then  par- 
liamentary leader,  the  late  Charles  Stew- 
art Parnell,  and  myself  when  we  heard 
the   appalling   news    from    Dublin,     and 
thought  among  all  its  other  horrors  of 
the  only  too  probable  fact  that  it  might 
impress  many  even  among  those  British 
supporters  of  our  cause  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  outside  it  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the   Irish    Nationalist   popula- 
tion in  general  would  go  with  the  per- 
petrators of  the  murders.     So  it  seemed 
indeed  only  too  probable  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  I  needly  hardly  now  remind 
my  readers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  Parnell  and  his  party  were  after- 
ward   proved    to  be,    even    before    the 
tribunal  created  by  constitutional  author- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  a  full  and  decisive 
inquiry,  entirely  free  from  any  share  in 
or   sympathy   with   the  plot   which   had 
been  got  up  by  the  most  ignoble  enemies 
of  the  National  cause.     The  world  has 
already  obtained   the  clearest    evidence 
that  the  intellects  and   consciences  and 
hearts  of  the  native  populations  of  India 
had  never  given  the  slightest  support  or 
encouragement  to  any  conspiracy  got  up 
for  the  promotion  of  murderous  crime. 
From  every  region  of  India  and   from 
among  all  the  Indian  residents  in  Eng 
land  have  come  the  most  unqualified  de 
nunciations  of  the  recent  crime. 

I  may  add  that  it  has  come  latelv  to 
my  knowledge  that  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie 
and  the  beloved  and  noble-hearted  wife 
who  followed  hi<  remains  to  the  grave 
have  always  been  active  promoters  of 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  organiza- 
tions formed  for  the  prevention  of  cruel- 
tv  to  animals. 
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Till-:    l.ATK    SIR    CURZON    WYLLIE. 

'I'he  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripoii 
will  bring-  back  the  memory  of  the  civil- 
ized world  to  the  story  of  a  political  and 
personal  career  alike  entirely  deservini^- 
of  honor.  That  career,  however  its  close 
may  be  lamented  at  home  and  abroad, 
Iiad  not  come  to  an  end  before  accom- 
plishinq-  a  lifetime  of  noble  work.  Lord 
Ripon  had  lived  to  a  far  advanced  age — 
he  was  in  fact  already  approaching  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  eighty-second 
year  when  the  illness  came  which 
brought  his  noble  life  to  an  end.  Lord 
Ripon  had  in  fact  retired  from  public 
office  towards  the  end  of  last  year  feel 
ing  that  his  physical  powers  were  no 
longer  equal  to  the  task  of  rendering  full 
justice  to  the  daily  work  of  the  public 
office  in  which  he  engaged.  lie  was  em- 
phatically a  man  wlio  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  remaining  at  the  head  of 
a  political  department  when  he  felt  him- 
"^elf  no  longer  able  to  attend  fully  and 
conscientiously  to  its  duties.  In'  1874 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  the 
Tntholic  Church  and  the  impressions  o( 
most  observers  at  the  time  was  that  this 


decision  must  change  for  liim  the  whole 
course  of  his  public  career  and  close 
against  him  the  doors  of  ministerial  office 
from  that  time  forth.  It  would  indeed 
have  little  mattered  to  Lord  Ripon  if  his 
conscientious  decision  had  brought  with 
it  such  exclusion.  Rut  there  were  states- 
men in  England  who  held  more  exalted 
and  in  the  true  sense  more  absolutely 
religious  views  than  those,  and  among 
these  statesmen  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
appreciated  all  the  more  sincere  religious 
devotion  in  others  because  his  devotion 
to  his  own  form  of  faith  was  absolutely 
'~incere.  Gladstone  came  back  to  office 
and  power  after  Lord  Ripon's  adoption 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  in  t88o  he  as 
I'rime  Minister  appointed  Lord  Ripon 
to  be  Governor  General  of  India.  The 
rule  of  the  new  Viceroy  made  itself  one 
of  the  memorable  chapters  in  the  histor\' 
of  British  government  there  and  will 
always  be  held  in  honor  by  all  who  ap- 
preciate the  true  principles  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration. 

Lord  Ripon  was  c\er  a  philanthropist 
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ill  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  he  con- 
sistently and  energetically  lent  his  help 
(on  behalf  of  suffering  animals  as  well  as 
of  suffering  human  beings.  My  Irish 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  United  States 
will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  he 
was  a  thoro  supporter  of  Ireland's  claim 
for  the  right  of  national  self-govern- 
ment. I  may  say  that  I  had  the  honor 
of  an  acquaintanceship  with  Lord  Ripon 
during  many  years  and  thus  had  ample 
opportunity  of  appreciating  his  genial 
and  charming  qualities  in  private  life  as 
well  as  his  eminent  characteristics  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  statesmanship. 

I  need  hardly  sav  that  events  such  as 
those  1  have  been  describing  have  for  the 
time  turned  public  attention  away  from 
the  immediate  study  of  the  political  and 
financial  (piestions  which  had  been  ab- 
sorbing the  interest  of  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons  and  the  rntc-paycrs  generally. 
The  House  of  Commons  of  course  kept 
to  its  financial  work  with  steadfastness, 
but  in  the  outer  world  for  some  days 
little  was  heard  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and 
of  the  Conservative  Opposition  and  the 


Tarili'  Reformers,  and  whenever  one 
came  to  join  in  a  group  of  men  or  women 
conversing  here  or  there  he  was  sure  to 
find  that  all  were  thinking  just  as  he  was 
himself  thinking  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  > 
murder  and  of  Lord  Ripon's  death.  '11k 
assassin  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  has  sinei- 
pnx:laimed  himself  a  political  avenger, 
but  even  the  nearest  members  of  his  own 
family  do  not,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
credit  him  with  anything  but  a  deed  cf 
])rivate  and  personal  crime. 

"The  Bancrofts"  is  the  title  of  a  hand- 
some volume  just  published  by  John 
Murray,  of  Albemarle  street,  London. 
The  title  page  of  the  volume  de 
scribes  it  as  "Recollections  of  Sixt\ 
\'ears."  1  need  hardly  tell  any  oi 
my  American  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  life  and  move 
ments  of  the  drama  that  the  authors  and 
also  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  volunu 
are  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  and  his  gifted 
wife,  Marie  Bancroft,  known  thru  all 
her  early  career  by  her  stage  name  <>f 
■-Marie  W^ilton."  In  a  preface  to  the 
volume,  which  bears  the  initials  S.  IV. 
reminds  those  who  need  such  reminder 
that  "shortly  after  the  close  of  our  twen- 
ty years  of  management,  in  1885,  we  de 
\(ited  two  volumes  to  an  account  of  our 
careers  both  on  and  off  the  stage."  Tin 
lx)ok,  which  I  can  remember  well,  ha<l  a 
great  success  and  passed  thru  several 
editions.  Since  then,  however,  the  an 
thor  and  authoress  have  been  inspired 
with  the  very  happy  design  of  bringin- 
out  in  a  somewhat  different  and  sonu- 
what  more  condensed  form  the  whole  of 
their  memories  belonging  to  stage  life 
and  real  life.  "This,"  Sir  Squire  says, 
"is  our  apology  for  retelling  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  with  that  greater  free 
dom  which  is  born  of  the  lapse  of  time 
things  which  happened  in  the  first  halt 
of  that  long  period."  The  volume  i- 
richlv  and  lavishly  illustrated  with  ad 
mirable  engravings  taken  from  picture^ 
or  photographs  of  all  the  leading  figme^- 
who  are  described  in  its  pages,  with  pie 
torial  reproductions  of  stage  scenes  from 
plays  made  successful  bv  the  Bancrofts, 
and  with  engraved  copies  of  autograph 
letters  from  celebrated  men  and  women 
of  the  time.  I  may  say  that  the  volume 
includes  many  portraits,  letters  and  rem- 
iniscences   of     distinguished    men     and 
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wuineii  who  never  ligured  on  the  stage 
or  wrote  plays  or  even  criticisms  oi 
playb,  tor  tlie  iJancroits  had  close  and 
mtnnate  friends  among  celebrities  in  all 
manner  of  pursuits,  and  indeed  had  many 
close  and  valued  friends  among  men 
and  women  who  never  were  or  attempted 
to  be  celebrities  in  any  department  of 
life.  American  readers  will  find  in  this 
volume  descriptions  and  allusions  to 
compatriots  of  theirs  who  have  made 
themselves  personally  known  in  Europe 
and  of  some  even  who  are  known  in 
Europe  only  by  their  genius  and  their 
fame. 

In  the  field  of  fiction  too  we  have 
lately  had  a  very  interesting  production. 
This  is  "The  House  of  Intrigue,"  the 
latest  novel  of  i^ercy  White,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett  of 
London.  This  story,  and  more  especially 
in  its  character-drawing,  shows  us  the 
author  in  some  of  his  brightest  and  most 
characteristic  moods.  The  author  does 
not.  so  far  as  1  know,  claim  to  be  or  en- 
deavor to  be  a  great  romancist,  and  his 
principal  ambition  seems  to  be  to  give 
us  scenes  and  persons  such  as  might  be 
met  with  in  the  everyday  life  of  our  own 
time  and  to  make  them  as  real,  as  living, 
as  varied,  and,  some  of  them  at  least,  as 
intensely  interesting  as  tho  they  be- 
longed to  the  realms  of  the  most  fanciful 
aiul  thrilling  romance.  Such  is  indeed 
Mr.  White's  special  endowment.  With 
the  lightest  touches  of  his  pencil  he  en- 
ables you  to  see  distinctly  the  living  real- 
ity, the  inner  man  or  woman,  of  some 
human  creature  endowed  with  an  in- 
dividuality which  makes  itself  felt  all 
thru  its  own  little  world  and  yet  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  melodramatic  or  the 
fantastic,  of  the  stage  villain  or  the  stage 
hero  or  heroine.  Such  is  to  my  mind 
tlie  principal  charm  of  this  very  clever 
story,  and  although  Mr.  White  is  a  most 
rai)id  worker  and  has  given  to  the  public 
novel  after  novel  without  any  long  in- 
terval between  the  appearance  of  one 
story  and  its  next  successor,  there  is  no 
sign  whatever  in  this  his  latest  book  that 
he  has  worked  his  productive  capacity 
too  much. 

My  readers.  I  am  sure,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  news  which  conies  to  me 
ivom  a  very  authoritative  source  that  a 
biographical   volume  on  John   Bright  is 


shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  bmuli 
&  Elder,  of  London,  i  he  book  is  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  K.  Barry  O'Brien,  the 
author  of  the  very  interesting,  able,  and 
accurate  account  of  "Uublin  Castle  and 
the  Irish  People,"  of  which  1  made  a  re- 
view not  many  weeks  since  in  the  pages 
of  Thk  iNDiii'ENUKNT.  The  Strange" 
fact  is  that  so  far  as  1  know  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  life  <jf  John  Bright  given 
to  the  public,  although  his  was  one  of 
the  iKjblest  political  careers  in  the  Eng- 
land of  our  time  and  although  he  may, 
1  think,  be  ranked  as  on  the  whole  the 
greatest  popular  and  parliamentary  Eng- 
lish orator  of  that  period.  He  was,  as  I 
know  full  well,  appreciated  thoroly  in 
the  L.'nited  States  as  a  devoted  opponent 
of  slavery  and  therefore  a  supporter  of 
the  great  national  cause  which  President 
Lincoln  advocated  and  represented.  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien  was  a  close  observer  of 
John  Bright's  public  career  and  a  sym- 
pathizer with  his  noble  purposes  and  an 
admirer  of  his  genius  as  an  orator,  and 
will,  I  trust,  give  us  a  work  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

London,    Kngland. 
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44  A  M/\.i\'  vvliu  kiiovvi  lillk-  of  i\a- 
J-X  lure  may  write  one  excellent 
dcbcripliun,  a^  a  pour  man  may 
have  one  bright  guinea ;  real  opulence 
consists  in  having  many."  So  asserted 
Walter  Bagehot,  no  countryman  him- 
self, but  a  "city  man" — in  the  British 
special  meaning  of  the  word.  The  acute 
critic  of  men  and  of  government  was  a 
townsman  of  the  strictest  sect,  no  rustic, 
but  urban  and  urbane,  keen  to  peer  into 
the  intricacies  of  the  British  constitution 
and  of  the  Lombard  street  which  is  its 
lirm  foundation.  Yet  he  was  sagacious 
alsu  and  suggestive  when  he  chose  to 
unbend  his  mind  over  a  book.  How  was 
it.  then,  that  he  himself  did  not  leave  us 
his  one  excellent  description  of  Nature? 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  to  him,  as  to  the  Greeks  of 
old  and  the  Romans  also,  and  even  to  the 
I'Yench  of  the  classical  period,  Nature 
was  far  less  interesting  than  human  na- 
ture. Only  in  the  past  century  is  it  and 
since  Constable  opened  our  eyes  to  a 
charm  unsuspected  before  that  we  have 
ceased  to  prefer  the  landscape  with  fig- 
ures to  the  lovelier  view  which  exprest 
only  the  vague,  uncrystallized  emotion  of 
the  painter  himself.  What  must  Consta- 
ble have  thought  of  Watteau — who  com- 
plained that  Nature  put  him  out? 

It  is  a  pity  that  Thoreau  never  went 
to  Europe  and  never  had  occasion  to  re- 
cord his  opinion  of  the  suave  French 
artist  who  was  at  home  only  with  the 
least  rural  of  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses in  a  landscape  that  was  sophisti- 
cated out  of  all  simplicity.  Thoreau 
never  saw  a  Watteau.  probably,  and  had 
11(1  opportunity  to  edge  a  phrase  that 
would  take  away  that  painter's  reputa- 
tion. The  Yankee  artist  in  words  had 
been  nourished  on  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
he  was  able  now  and  again  to  give  to 
one  of  his  sentences  the  unexpected  case, 
the  winged  felicity,  the  lapidary  con- 
cision which  so  often  delights  us  in  the 
\nthology.      He  wanted  Nature  all  to 


himself,  and  he  would  have  been  put  out 
surely  if  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  be- 
ribboned  and  berouged  shepherdess 
sauntering  self-consciously  thru  the  Wal- 
den  woodland.  He  was  so  friendly  and 
familiar  with  all  outdoors  that  a  towns- 
woman  of  his  once  sharply  protested  that 
"Henry  talks  about  Nature  as  if  she  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  here  in  Con- 
cord!" 

And,  pray,  why  should  he  not  ?  Where 
should  Nature  be  born  and  brought  up 
except  in  Concord?  Where  would  she 
find  herself  more  at  home?  Where  could 
she  associate  with  more  friendly  folks? 
Nature  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  be 
born  in  Concord  as  in  the  remote  Ban- 
dusia,  where  gushed  the  spring  that 
Horace  loved.  Why  should  not  Nature 
have  as  many  birthplaces  as  she  needs? 
W  as  not  Homer  born  in  seven  contend- 
ing cities,  more  or  less?  And  why 
should  not  Nature,  whom  he  followed 
afar,  have  been  born  in  seven  hundred 
welcoming  countries,  if  so  be  she  had  a 
mind  to?  Even  if  Nature  cannot  "get 
religion"  why  should  not  she  be  "born 
again" — over  and  over  again — even  unto 
seventy  times  seven? 

Thoreau  was  a  polished  rustic  who 
went  to  the  woods  for  a  purpose  of  his 
own.  totally  satisfied  with  his  own  birth- 
l)lace  and  refusing  to  adventure  himself 
abroad  for  what  he  could  find  at  home 
readier  to  his  hand.  "It  is  not  worth 
w  bile  to  go  round  the  world  to  count  the 
cats  in  Zanzibar,"  so  he  insisted.  His 
were  fireside  travels,  journeys  taken  by 
the  hearth,  heaped  with  the  wood  that 
had  warmed  him  twice,  once  with  its  cut- 
ting and  again  with  its  blazing.  Truly 
rural  as  he  was.  he  had  a  right  to  make 
Lowell's  brag  also  and  say  "I  am  a  book- 
man"—that  Lowell  who  was  to  write  his 
obituary  with  a  tang  in  it  of  the  bitter- 
sweet thev  both  cherished.  Tho  he 
chose  so  to  entitle  them,  Lowell's  were 
Ic'^';  "fireside  travels"  than  Thoreau's : 
and  even  his  "garden  acquaintance"  was 
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kss  intiiviale,  even  if  it  was  as  sincere, 
lint  Lowell  also  gave  his  whole  heart  to 
the  Klniwood  where  he  was  born  ;  and  his 
thoughts  went  longingly  l^ack  to  it  even 
when  he  was  happy  enough  in  that  dis- 
tant London  which  he  described  as  "seat- 
ed in  the  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams" 
of  thought  and  of  intelligence.  At  one 
l'"(jurth  of  July  recei)tion  at  the  house  of 
the  American  Minister  a  friend  told  him 
of  a  visit  to  the  Cambridge  home  only  a 
fortnight  before;  and  the  master  of 
Llmwood  asked  wistfully:  "Do  the  trees 
seem  to  miss  me?" 

Disraeli  once  declared  that  he  had 
been  "born  in  a  library"  ;  and  yet  bookish 
as  he  was  he  found  rest  and  surcease  in 
listening  to  the  plash  of  the  fountains  of 
IJeaconsfield.  Bookish  tho  we  may  be 
and  bred  in  a  library  tho  we  may  have 
been,  there  is  profit  in  our  getting  out 
of  the  town  which  is  dramatic  into  the 
country  which  is  lyric.  Once  in  a  while 
every  bookman  ought  to  subscribe  to  a 
fresh  air  fund  for  himself  and  to  seize 
the  first  chance  to  escape  from  those 
pulsing  cities  of  ours,  where  even  the 
grass  seems  to  be  living  on  its  nerves. 
Views  afoot  may  be  more  significant  than 
even  tlic  most  instructive  of  foot-notes  ; 
and  Nature  publishes  her  poetry  in  a 
legible  text.  In  the  spring  it  is  good  to 
loaf  and  invite  your  soul,  where  she  has 
spread  her  free  lunch,  by  the  brink  of  the 
Pierian  spring  which  is  always  ready  to 
"set  them  u])  again"  without  money  and 
without  i)ricc.  And  once  more  in  the 
rail,  it  is  good  to  go  forth  and  to  woo  the 
virgin  forest  where  every  tree  is  an  old 
niaid,  no  matter  how  many  rings  she  may 
have  and  where  the  delicated  -  minded 
maples  blush  red  even  before  the  other 
trees  begin  to  bare  their  limbs — which 
may  he  accepted  as  an  outward  and  vis- 
ible sign  of  that  modesty  of  Nature 
which  Hamlet  invoked. 

Tt  is  hard  enough  for  the  craftsmen 
of  the  pen  not  to  be  vain  of  their  gift  of 
expression  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a  little 
difficult  for  them  not  to  be  puiTcd  up  by 
the  liclief  that  what  they  cannot  express 
is  not  worth  exi)rcssing  and  that  what 
they  do  not  know  is  not  knowledge.  Rut 
even  the  most  conceited  of  !is  would  find 
profit  in  taking  a  day  off  now  and  then 
_to  cnuiuerato  a  few  of  the  interstices  of 
lis  omniscience.     How^  manv  of  us  real- 


ly can  tell  the  wild  llower-,  from  the 
birds?  How  many  of  us  are  subcutane- 
ously  conscious  of  that  suburbanity 
which  is  only  Westche^terfieldian  ?  How 
many  of  us  have  ever  heard  a  catbird 
mew  or  have  ever  caught  a  catfisli  from 
a  catboat? 

Jt  is  something  t(j  break  out  of  the  city 
gates  even  if  only-  for  the  briefest  of  out- 
ings. It  is  something  to  get  away  from 
the  clock  that  lifts  itself  silently  above 
the  sidewalk  to  a  greener  space,  where 
time  is  measured  only  by  a  sun-dial  not 
made  by  hands.  Of  course  we  can  claim 
no  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  Nature,  we  can  assert  no  long- 
standing friendship,  if  we  do  no  more 
than  exchange  calls  once  a  year,  ignoring 
each  other's  existence  the  rest  of  the 
twelvemonth,  iiut  Nature  is  a  cunning 
politician ;  she  never  forgets  a  face  once 
familiar ;  and  whenever  we  raise  our  hats 
in  greeting  she  is  ready  to  return  the 
unexpected  bow  with  the  smile  that  won't 
come  off.  Nor  need  we  pay  our  call  in 
state,  since  there  is  no  porter  in  her 
lodge  to  repel  those  who  do  not  roll  up 
in  costly  equipages.  Nature  is  no  dis- 
tinguisher  of  persons;  even  if  she  does 
belong  to  an  old  family,  she  docs  not 
take  a  false  pride  in  her  social  position  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  she  has  often  a  warm- 
er welcome  for  the  casual  pedestrian  than 
for  the  complete  motorist,  offending  the 
atmosphere  with  sound  and  smell. 

Even  that  up-to-date  vehicle,  for 
which  the  out-of-date  name  was  horse- 
less carriage,  will  not  carry  you  into  Na- 
ture's domain  more  rapidly  than  you  can 
go  on  your  own  legs.  "I  have  learnt 
that  the  swiftest  traveler  is  he  that  goes 
afoot,"  so  Thoreau  informs  us;  and  it 
takes  little  money  to  make  shank's  mare 
go  or  to  pay  for  its  stabling  over  night. 
You  can  fare  along  in  the  best  of  good 
company  with  but  a  single  comrade. 
Even  if  this  boon  companion  has  set  him- 
self astride  of  Pegasus,  you  can  keep 
pace  with  him  if  only  you  arc  mounted 
(Ml  a  hobby  of  your  own  ;  and  then  no 
five-barred  gates  can  deny  you  entrance 
into  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Nor  need  the  visitor  to  Nature's  realm 
hesitate  to  travel  by  the  broomstick  train 
sparkling  thru  unexpected  rurnlitv  or 
oven  to  let  himself  be  carried  on  his  wav 
bv  the  iron  horse  with  its  fierv  bellv  and 
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its  breath  of  bellowing  steam.  There  is 
not  a  little  of  Ruskin's  characteristic 
arrogance  in  his  churlish  irascibility  to- 
ward the  railroad.  How  was  it  that  he 
dired  to  forget  Turner's  perception  of 
the  innate  poetry  revealed  in  "Speed, 
Steam  and  Storm"?  It  is  in  this  domi- 
neering egotism  of  his  for  one  thing,  that 
Raskin,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  disclosed  him- 
self as  the  true  son  of  the  wine-peddler 
who  drove  about  liawking  his  intoxicat- 
ing wares.  Thorcau  is  a  native  gentle- 
man, with  all  the  courtesy  of  the  savage, 
which  is  quite  as  genuine  as  that  of  civ- 
ilized man  and  often  more  elaborate;  and 
the  Yankee  had  no  hostility  toward  the 
space-devouring  engine.  Perhaps,  when 
he  had  secluded  himself  at  Waldcn,  on 
the  edge  of  the  pond,  he  did  not  disdain 
the  friendly  greeting  of  the  locomotive, 
out  of  sight  even  if  not  out  of  sound.  It 
may  have  supplied  a  human  note  not  un- 
welcome to  his  solitude,  reminding  him 
not  impertinently  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  the  world. 

Probably  the  pencil-maker  of  Concord 
would  have  appreciated,  even  if  the 
phrase-maker  of  Brantwood  might  not, 
that  now  vanished  glory  of  Manhattan, 
when  the  westering  sun  shot  its  rays 
athwart  the  filmy  clouds  that  used  to 
wreathe  the  sw'ift  trains  of  the  elevated 
railroad  sweeping  past  the  cross  streets 
at  the  clianging  hour  when  the  dusk  was 
setting  down  on  the  busy  city.  At  times 
it  seems  as  tho  one  trouble  with  Ruskin 
was  his  inability  to  understand  that  there 
must  be  some  paradoxes  that  are  not 
true.  Vociferous  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  and  a  shrinking  horror  from 
the  future  may  tempt  a  man  to  pull  his 
boat  against  the  stream  of  time,  wdiereby 
he  gets  fatigued  even  i  f  he  does  not  get 
anywhere.  "T  would  rather  sit  on  a 
pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to  myself  than 
be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion,"  so 
Thorcau  mnintaincd  ;  but  he  at  least  was 
above  the  childish  hope  that  a  fairy  god- 
mother w'ould  happen  in  one  of  these 
fine  days  and  touch  the  pumpkin  with 
her  wand  and  change  it  into  a  gilded 
coach,  soft  with  a  multiplicity  of  velvet 
cushions. 

P.y  train  or  by  trolley,  afoot  or  afloat, 
it  matters  little,  so  long  as  you  fare  forth 
with  your  eyes  open,  your  heart  friendly 


and  your  mind  free.  Nor  does  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  import  much,  for  what- 
ever the  week,  you  will  tind  the  l)uuk  oi 
Nature  open  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  The  friendly  woodpecker  will 
telegraph  his  welcome  with  a  moss  code 
of  his  own;  and  the  chipper  little  chip- 
munk will  Hash  across  the  road  and  then 
hit  up  on  the  fence  to  take  notice,  before 
starting  off.  on  a  new  game  of  tag.  The 
ears  of  the  traveler  will  be  filled  by  the 
monotonous  bombination  of  the  bumble- 
bee, and  his  eyes  will  be  rejoiced  by  the 
sight  of  a  casual  goose  erect  on  one  foot, 
like  the  poet-bore  from  whom  Horace 
could  not  escape,  stans  pcdc  in  into.  If 
he  is  in  good  luck  the  wanderer  may 
chance  to  behold  the  crows  holding  one 
of  their  frequent  political  conventions, 
and  he  will  perceive  for  himself  the 
futility  of  the  frequent  assertion  that 
these  gatherings  are  only  camp-meetings. 
.Any  one  maintaining  this  contention, 
even  for  a  moment,  may  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  a  nature-fakir,  hopelessly  igno- 
rant of  animal  psychology.  Hawthorne 
was  absolutely  in  the  right  when  he  de- 
clared that  "a  crow  has  no  real  preten- 
sions to  rehgion,  in  spite  of  his  gravity 
of  mien  and  black  attire;  he  is  certainly 
a  thief,  and  probably  an  infidel."  In- 
deed, the  more  advanced  students  of  ani- 
mal psychology  are  said  to  be  unanimous 
in  believing  that  very  few  crows  have 
now  any  knowledge  of  the  Great  First 
Caws. 

It  is  well  enough  to  have  a  spot  in 
mind  toward  which  to  fare  as  slowly  as 
you  choose ;  but  this  goal  matters  little  or 
its  attainment  either.  It  is  the  going  on 
which  is  worth  while,  and  not  the  get- 
ting there  with  both  feet.  Nor  need  the 
choice  of  this  terminus  torment  you. 
One  place  is  as  good  as  another,  if  you 
do  not  really  care  whether  you  reach  it 
or  not.  You  may  wade  up  stream  under 
willows  persistently  weeping  for  their 
lost  youth.  You  may  tramp  along  shore 
listening  to  the  wild  waves  as  they  repeat 
their  devout  orisons,  "Let  us  spray." 
^'ou  may  climb  the  foot-hills,  past  the 
brc^nd  fields  of  buckwheat  whitening  in 
the  early  August  sun,  and  past  the 
orchards  of  heavy-laden  ajiple  trees, 
twisted  with  rheumatism  brought  on 
them  by  their  reckless  exposure  to  the 
weather. 
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Perhaps  this  last  is  the  most  enchant- 
ing, for  there  is  peace  on  the  hilltops,  as 
Goethe  declared ;  and  there  is  incessant 
transformation  also.  The  mountains  are 
not  monotonous,  as  the  ocean  is,  with  its 
habit  of  saying  ditto  to  itself.  The  ever- 
lasting hills  change  color  while  you  wait, 
and  custom  cannot  stale  their  infinite 
variety.  It  is  true  enough  that  up  on 
the  heights  the  weather  is  likely  to  be 
fickle,  and  perhaps  no  better  than  it 
should  be.  But,  after  all,  what  is  a  wet- 
ting once  in  a  way?  And  after  every 
storm  the  sky  will  look  as  tho  it  had 
been  fresh  washed — and  the  blueing  left 
in.  Even  if  the  clerk  of  the  weather  is 
a  little  humorsome  and  even  if  he  does 
not  know  his  own  mind  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  the  result  of  his  indecision  is  often 
delightful.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be 
a  rift  in  the  clouds  as  they  get  ready  to 
turn  their  sleeves  inside  out,  that  they 
may  display  silver  linings  that  are  never 
out  of  fashion. 

And  if  the  rain  keeps  on  falling,  as  if 
the  walls  of  the  celestial  reservoirs  had 
broken,  carrying  away  all  the  dams  in 
heaven  above  us,  what  of  it  ?  All  that  you 
need  is  a  tight  roof  over  vour  head  and  a 
wood  fire  under  your  toes — a  wood  fire, 
brought  up  by  hand  like  a  child  that  has 
lost  its  mother,  demanding  aflfectionate 
care  and  repaying  you  in  the  end  with  a 
grateful  warmth.  Then  you  may  speed- 
ily find  yourself  under  a  cloud — of  your 
own  puffing,  if  you  are  ready  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  as  you  drowse,  dream- 
ing that  you  have  buried  the  hatchet — in 
the  heads  of  your  enemies.  You  may 
find  this  warm  welcome  at  an  inn  which 
provides  entertainment  for  man  and 
beast,  whereby  the  hobby  you  have  rid- 
den need  not  be  left  out  in  the  wet.  You 
may  seclude  yourself  at  tho  hearth  of  a 
fnend.  so  sympathetic  that  your  talk  has 
silent  patches  and  lays  no  burden  on 
either  of  you.  Or  better  yet,  you  mav 
have  gained  your  own  ideal  home,  but 
dimlv  glimpsed  before.  Ts  not  every 
man's  house  his  castle? — and  never  more 
his  own  than  Mhen  it  is  a  castle  in  the 
air. 

Then,  when  you  are  thus  gentlv  im- 
prisoned by  the  rain  which  drips  steadily 
from  the  eaves  and  copiouslv  refreshes 
the  later  flowers  of  the  fall,  there  is  a 
topic  to  which  the  talk  ttirns.   like  the 


needle  to  the  pole.  In  default  of  Nature 
outdoors  you  can  spy  out  the  secret  of 
human  nature,  cribbed,  cabined  and  con- 
fined within  village  habitations.  Wher- 
ever you  may  be,  there  is  ever  some  new 
thing  to  hear  and  to  tell  about  the  Na- 
tives, those  uncanny  creatures  who  wake 
up  in  the  early  spring  to  feed  on  the 
Summer  Boarder  and  to  carry  on  their 
undying  feud  with  the  Cottager  who  is 
given  into  their  hands  as  a  prey.  For 
the  sunny  months  at  least  they  have  to 
live  with  the  Cottager,  and  they  manage 
also  to  live  on  him,  with  wild  surmises 
as  to  his  habits  and  with  tolerant  con- 
tempt for  his  ignorance.  To  them  the 
Cottager  is  a  "city  feller,"  which  is  the 
rustic  equivalent  for  the  urban  "hay- 
seed." The  feeling  of  the  Native  for  the 
Cottager  seems  to  be  commingled  of 
equal  parts  of  pity,  of  envy  and  of  "de- 
si)isery"  (as  the  darky  called  it).  What 
other  feeling  could  they  have  for  erudite 
persons  who  may  be  familiar  with  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wild 
fowl,  but  who  don't  know  an  oak  from 
an  acorn  tree. 

When  the  Summer  Boarder  and  the 
Cottager  foregather  they  have  their  re- 
venge   in     their     own    way,    swapping 
strange  tales  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Native  and  exchanging  anecdotes 
about   his  characteristics,   linguistic  and 
pecuniary.      It    was    a    Native,    with    a 
daughter  a  teacher  of  the  district  school, 
who  declared  that  the  name  of  his  house 
was  "Edgewood,"  and  who  then  volun- 
teered   to    spell    it — "E-d-g-w-u-d."      It 
was  a  Native,  again,  who  was  driving  a 
party  past  a  hotel  fresh  with  new  paint, 
and  who  informed  his  hearers  that  the 
building  was  now  twice  as  large  as  it  had 
been,   explaining  that  the  landlord   had 
"built  on  the  bigness  of  the  old  house." 
It  was  a  Native,  once  more,  who  had.  in 
the  glen  at  the  edge  of  his  place,  a  little 
waterfall  which  went  dry  in  midsmnmer. 
so  he  had  built  a  dam  to  imj^ound  the 
stream,  so  that  it  might  be  craftily  re- 
leased  for  the  city  folks  at  the  modest 
fee  of  a  quarter  each.    When  one  party 
came  in  September  to  gaze  on  the  brook 
that    ought    to    have    gushed    down    the 
rocks  of  the  ravine,  and  when  there  ap 
peared  only  a  tiny  spurtle,  even  tho  the 
gates  were  opened   wide,  he  con(|ucred 
bis  natural  desire  1o  got  the  best  of  them 
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and  to  make  the  most  out  of  them. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "that  ain't  much  of  a 
waterfall  this  morning,  is  it?  I  don't 
think  it  fair  to  charge  you  all  full  price 
for  that.  What  do  you  say  to  19  cents 
apiece.''" 

It  was  a  Native,  also,  who  met  the  re- 
quest of  a  strayed  reveler  in  rurality  to 
be  put  on  the  road  back  to  the  hotel  with 
the  counter  question,  "Do  you  want  the 
nighest  way  or  the  sightliest?"  And 
when  the  whimsiness  of  this  moved  the 
inquirer  to  respond  that  he  would  prefer 
the  sightliest,  the  Native  smiled  broadly 
and  cheerfully  returned,  "Well,  that  is 
the  nighest!"  And  it  was  a  Native,  driv- 
ing a  stage  coach  in  the  New  England 
mountains,  who  was  mightily  irritated  by 
two  of  his  passengers,  because  they  kept 
stopping  the  vehicle  that  they  might  get 
down  to  pick  an  unusual  flower  or  to 
cliip  a  rock  that  seemed  to  have  no  right 
to  be  foimd  just  there.  The  third  mem- 
ber of  the  party  explained  their  strange 
conduct  by  telling  the  driver  that  the 
two  restless  enthusiasts  were  naturalists. 
And  the  next  time  the  Native  drove  that 
way  he  described  their  annoying  doings 
to  his  new  load  of  passengers,  ending 
with  the  remark  that  "their  keeper  called 
"em  naterals,  and  certainly  they  behaved 
as  sich !" 

But  the  Native  is  no  longer  what  he 
v.'as  only  a  little  while  ago.  The  invad- 
ing foreigner  is  ousting  him  from  his 
lair,  Portugee  on  the  shore  and  Canuck 
a  little  further  back.  In  certain  parts  of 
New  England  now  the  wanderer  who 
wants  to  ask  his  way  had  better  begin 
with  the  question,  "Do  you  speak  Eng- 
lish?" Of  course,  this  is  unnecessary  if 
the  questionee  is  young  enough  to  be  at 
school,  for  tlan.  whether  a  Dago  or  a 
Dulcliman  l)y  descent,  he  will  have  at- 
tained an  elementary  knowledge  of 
Anglo-Saxon  speech.  But  Dago  and 
Dutchman,  Portugee  and  Canuck,  arc 
not  the  only  foreign  folk  to  he  found 
afield.  Now  and  again  the  solitary  horse- 
man will  happen  on  a  negro  settlement, 
and  more  infre(|uently  still  on  a  little 
nest  of  the  aborigines.  Nor  is  it  un 
piecedented  that  the  redskin  has  inter- 
married with  the  black ;  and  then  tin 
papoose  pickruiiiniies    have    high    check- 


bones  and  no  kinks  in  their  wool.  Still 
stranger  sights  are  possible  on  occasion; 
and  once,  m  the  foothills  of  the  Berk- 
shires,  when  the  twilight  was  making 
ready  to  let  her  curtain  down  and  pin  it 
with  a  star,  there  was  a  startling  vision 
at  the  cross-roads.  It  was  a  Sioux  In- 
dian on  a  bicycle,  herding  home  the  cows. 
Put  this  red  man  was  no  survival ;  he 
was  an  importation.  He  was  a  Carlisle 
Indian,  who  had  hired  himself  out  as  a 
farmhand  in  the  intermission  between 
the  football  seasons. 

The  Native  has  not  only  been  crowded 
out  by  intruding  aliens  of  every  tinge; 
he  is  suffering  also  from  dry  rot.  For  a 
century  or  more  the  ambitious  young  fel- 
lows have  been  going  out  to  push  their 
fortunes  where  opportunity  was  larger, 
leaving  behind  them  the  lazier  and  the 
less  enterprising  to  bring  forth  after 
their  kind.  The  best  have  been  bred  out, 
and  the  least  worthy  have  been  in-breed- 
ing only  too  closely,  generation  after 
generation.  In  many  a  nook  and  corner 
the  Native  is  now  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  unfittest.  And  when  the 
nook  and  corner  happens  to  have  been 
captured  by  the  Summer  Boarder  and 
the  Cottager,  the  Native  is  exposed  to 
the  contagion  of  idle  frivolity  and  of 
empty  leisure.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
he  is  likely  to  be  demoralized  and  to  find 
his  frayed  ethical  standards  falling  to 
rags  about  him.  Sometimes  it  drives 
him  to  an  increased  craftiness  and  some- 
times it  leads  him  down  to  an  iiulurated 
shittlessness.  There  was  a  Native  once 
who  was  town  treasurer,  and  he  kept  the 
accounts  on  his  cuffs,  and  when  they  hap- 
pened to  go  to  the  wash,  his  bondsman 
had  to  make  good  the  results  oi  his 
casual  cleanliness. 

But  what  need  is  there  for  the  way- 
farer to  tarry  with  the  Natives,  the  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  of  human  nature.  Soon 
or  or  later  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  will 
turn  ofT  the  rain  and  tiirn  on  the  sun 
shine  again.  .\n<l  then  all  outd<iors 
proffers  itself  once  more;  and  he  who 
has  known  the  flower-de-luce  only  as  it 
is  virgin  on  the  royal  banneret  of  i'Vance 
or  blushing  on  the  urban  shield  of  I'lor- 
ence.  can  go  forth  to  find  it  for  himself 
by  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

Nkw    York    Ciiv. 
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SUUN  after  Easter  of  this  year  the 
members  of  my  course  in  Amer- 
ican Social  Conditions  in  Yale 
College  submitted  their  essays  upon  the 
relation  of  the  local  to  the  State  govern- 
ment in  the  towns  or  cities  in  which  they 
lived.  There  were  nearly  250  students 
in  the  course,  about  two-fifths  of  whom 
were  seniors  and  three-fifths  juniors. 
,The  average  length  of  the  essays  was  a 
trifle  less  than  3,000  words.  About  a 
third  of  the  essays  were  typewritten, 
while  171  were  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
students.  Those  written  by  hand  were 
the  first  to  be  read,  and  I  was  struck  at 
the  start  by  the  number  of  misspelled 
words.  Accordingly,  to  relieve  the  tedi- 
um of  the  reading,  and  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  these  mistakes,  a  list  was 
made  of  the  words  misspelled  by  the 
men  whose  essays  were  in  their  own 
handwriting. 

As  a  result  of  this  tabulation  some 
interesting  facts  appear. 

In  25  essays  there  was  not  a  misspelled 
word.  In  86  per  cent,  of  the  cases  less 
than  10  words  were  incorrect,  while  in 
14  per  cent.  10  or  more  were  misspelled. 
One  man  misspelled  22  and  another  31 
words.  The  average  per  student  was  al- 
most exactly  5. 

Since  a  number  of  men  misspelled  the 
same  word  several  times  in  an  essay,  the 
total  cases  of  misspelling  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  total  number  of 
different  words  misspelled.  Thus  17 
per  cent,  of  the  men  made  less  than  10 
mistakes  in  spelling,  wliilc  29  per  cent. 
made  10  or  over.  Two  men  made  45 
mistakes  each.  The  total  number  of 
cases  of  misspelling  was  1,237  f''om  171 
essays,  or  an  average  of  a  trifle  over  7 
per  essay. 

There  were  443  different  words  in- 
correctly spelled  in  these  pai)ers.  Of 
these.  315  were  misspelled  in  but  one 
essay.  There  were  10  words  in  which 
^^niistakes  were  made  by  over  lo  men,  and 
Bin  T  case  there  were  21  offenders  and  in 
^^B another  29. 


The  number  of  times  in  which  certain 
words  were  misspelled  shows  great 
variations.  We  find  289  words  which 
were  misspelled  but  once,  while  21  were 
misspelled  10  or  more  times.  One  word 
was  incorrect  in  33  cases,  two  in  41, 
while  one  was  misspelled  81  times. 

In  385  cases  the  words  were  mis- 
spelled in  only  one  way,  but  in  41  cases 
they  were  incorrectly  spelled  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways ;  in  10  cases  in  three  ways ; 
in  5  cases,  four  ways ;  while  one  word 
offers  a  choice  of  five  different  methods, 
and  another  of  six.  The  word  privilege 
was  a  stumbling  block  to  17  men.  Four 
men  insisted  on  spelling  it  privalcgc, 
3  men  each  preferred  privilige,  prk'i- 
ledge  or  privelegc,  while  4  men  divided 
their  choice  equally  between  prkilidgc 
and  privilagc.  We  have  authority  for 
spelling  comptroller  as  comptrollar, 
comtroller  or  comprollcr,  while  i  man. 
confident  that  the  letter  p  should  appear, 
chose  contromplar.  Committee  was  mis- 
spelled by  6  men,  who  were  divided  be- 
tween coniinittc,  coiiniiitce,  comittcc  and 
coinitec.  To  the  men  from  New  York 
City  Bellevue  Hospital  became  Bellvue, 
Rch'ue,  Bellcxie^v  and  Bclhiczv.  To  10 
men  the  chief  State  executive  was  a 
govcnor,  to  2  a  goxrnicr,  while  to  i  each 
he  was  govornor  or  gox'cncr.  Borough 
and  incompetent  were  misspelled  in  four 
different  ways  each,  while  appellate  and 
council  offered  three  choices.  Superin- 
tendent and  separate  were  misspelled. by 
29  and  16  men  respectively,  but  all  made 
the  same  mistake. 

It  is  of  interest  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  mistakes  which  were  most 
frequently  made. 

Number 

of  word's  Example  of 
Mistake.                      misspelled.,       mistake. 

Single  for  double  consonant  66  commision 

Double  for  single  consonant  56  control! 

c  for  s  15  concent 

S   for  c  12  conserning 

a.  for  e  3?  indepetidant 

e  for  a  28  seperate 

e  for  i  JO  detremeni:il 

i   for  e  14  difined 

a   for  i  1 1  charaty 

i    for    a  10  compariti\e 

coronor 
corperatii'ii 


o  for  e 
c  for  o 


in 
8 
6 


M5 
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Nearly  50  men  made  the  mistake  of 
placing  an  unnecessary  e  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  as  departement,  developement. 
A  very  common  error  was  to  transpose 
the  vowels  ei  and  ie.  Relieve  and  re- 
ceive were  the  words  most  sinned  against. 
Preceding  and  succeeding  offered  diffi- 
culties to  many,  while  offered  and  pre- 
ferred proved  troublesome.  Why  prin- 
cipal and  principle  should  be  so  often  in- 
correctly used  by  college  students  is  a 
mystery.  There  are  a  few  simple  rules 
for  spelling  which  should  have  prevent- 
ed at  least  half  of  the  mistakes.  Before 
the  age  of  fourteen  these  rules  should  be 
part  of  the  educational  outfit  of  the  stu- 
dent in  the  grammar  schools. 

Another  question  which  would  natu- 
rally arise  is  whether  the  students  who 
have  proved  themselves  most  efficient, 
when  judged  by  the  character  of  their 
work  in  the  classroom,  are  the  ones  to 
make  the  fewest  mistakes  in  spelling.  In 
order  to  reach  a  conclusion  upon  this 
point,  the  171  men  were  divided  into 
three  groups.  In  Group  A  fell  24  stu- 
dents whose  work  in  the  college  courses 
had  been  decidedly  good,  due  either  to 
exceptional  ability  or  industry.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  were  members  of  the 
honorary  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In 
Group  B  came  78  men  whose  work  enti- 
tled them  to  a  position  upon  the  appoint- 
ment list.  They  were,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
above  the  average.  They  represent  the 
type  which  does  pretty  consistent  class- 
room work  without  aspiring  to  high 
honors  in  scholarship.  Group  C,  with 
69  representatives,  includes  those  who 
are  not  on  the  appointment  list.  Many 
of  them  are  warned  from  time  to  time 
for  unsatisfactory  work,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  conditioned  in  one  or 
more  courses.  The  mo«;t  that  some  can 
hope  for  is  to  be  srraduatcd  with  their 
class.  Thev  are  the  mo^^t  undesirable 
'Students  with  whom  an  instructor  is 
called  upon  to  deal,  for  they  rest  con- 
tented with  the  minimum  amotmt  of 
work  which  will  enable  them  to  pass  a 
course.  The  most  undesirable  of  this 
class  have  fnllcn  by  the  wayside  bef<irc 
junior  year  has  been  reached,  but  evcrv 
college  class  contains  a  number  of  these 
men.  whose  scholarlv  ambition  is  satis- 
fied with  the  attainment  of  a  college  de- 
gree.    Of  course,  no  liard  and  fast  line 


can  be  drawn  between  these  groups ;  and 
sometimes  men  who  are  prominent  in 
literary  work  or  other  college  activity 
are  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  group,  and 
some  men  have  been  handicapped  by 
sickness  or  the  necessity  of  earning  all 
or  a  part  of  their  college  expenses. 

The  average  number  of  cases  of  mis- 
spelling by  a  student  in  Group  A  was 
4.2 ;  in  Group  B,  7.2 ;  and  in  Group  C, 
'k.T,.  We  find  that  in  the  lowest  group 
the  mistakes  were  almost  twice  as  fre- 
quent as  in  the  highest.  But  the  average 
is  liable  to  be  misleading  in  this  case,  for 
the  number  of  representatives  in  each 
group  is  so  small  that  the  presence  of  a 
very  few  of  the  extremely  bad  cases 
would  unduly  affect  the  average.  To  ob- 
viate this  possibility  of  error,  the  follow- 
ing table  was  made.  The  men  in  each 
group  were  divided  into  five  classes, 
according  to  the  number  of  mistakes  in 
spelling.  Those  who  made  no  mistakes 
were  kept  separate,  as  were  those  who 
made  1-5,  6-10,  11-20.  and  21  mistakes 
and  over.  To  make  comparison  easier, 
percentages  have  been  substituted  for 
absolute  numbers : 

NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF   MISSPELLING. 

Scholarsbip 
Group. 

None.  i-s  6-io  i  i-ao  21  and  over 

A     291%  41-7%  16.7%  12.5%           0.0% 

B     iS-4  423  "S-4  2»-8               5« 

C     8.7  43. s  17.3  18.9             II  6 

The  percentage  of  those  to  make  from 
1  to  10  mistakes  is  nearly  equal  in  the 
three  classes,  but  here  the  similarity  ends. 
The  proportion  of  accurate  speljers  in 
group  A  is  twice  as  great  as  in  group  H 
and  over  three  times  that  in  group  C.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  representa- 
tive of  group  A  among  those  making 
over  twenty  mistakes,  while  over  a  tenth 
of  group  C  come  within  this  undesirable 
class,  and  over  a  twentieth  of  group  r> 
are  to  be  found  in  the  same  column.  The 
proportion  of  group  A  to  make  ii-jo 
mistakes  is  much  smaller  than  of  1' 
or  C. 

This  difference  in  the  ability  to  .spell 
correctly,  which  distinguishes  the  best 
from  the  poorest  college  students,  is  sim- 
ply one  manifestation  of  something  far 
more  fundamental.  It  is  a  difference  in 
accuracy  of  detail.  In  other  words,  the 
exceptional  student  has  a  greater  capaci- 
ty for  taking  pains.      His  wits  may  not 
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be  bo  sharp  lur  llie  ready  guess  in  llie 
class  room,  he  may  not  be  so  alert  to 
make  the  most  of  an  emergency,  but  he 
IS  llie  stuli  oi  which  scholars  are  made. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  mistakes  in 
spelling  were  due  to  carelessness  and 
haste.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  American  college  student  will  adnnt 
that  one  of  his  chiet  faults  is  procrastina- 
tion, lie  will  postpone  work  on  any  re- 
(juired  subject  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, when  it  is  hnished  or  half  linished 
with  a  rush.  There  is  no  time  for  a  lei- 
surely reading  of  an  essay  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  no  trifling  mistakes  due  to 
carelessness.  The  essays  which  form  the 
basis  of  this  study  were  due  upon  a  par- 
ticular day.  Nine  were  handed  in  before 
they  were  due.  Seven  of  these  were 
written  by  men  in  group  A,  the  remain- 
ing two  in  group  B.  Twenty-seven  were 
from  one  to  seven  days  late.  Of  these, 
twenty-one  were  from  group  C,  five  from 
group  li,  and  one  from  group  A.  The 
average  number  of  misspellings  in  the 
essays  which  were  late  was  almost  ex- 
actly fourteen. 

In  the  course  there  were  seventeen 
men  who  were  either  editors  of  some 
of  the  student  publications,  or  had  been 
prominent  in  the  literary  activities  of  the 
college.  The  essays  of  all  but  six  of 
these  men  were  typewritten  and  therefore 
could  not  enter  into  the  comparison,  but 
of  the  six  remaining  there  was  not  a  mis- 
spelled word  in  five  of  them,  while  the 
sixth  furnished  two  mistakes.  It  is  un- 
wise to  generalize  from  such  meager 
data,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  a  student 
expects  to  become  a  leader  in  the  literary 
activities  of  the  college  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  learned  to  spell  correctly. 
Cause  and  effect  are  here  doubtless 
closely  interrelated. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  essays 
of  the  two  Chinese  students  in  the  course, 
for  I  expected  that  they  would  be  greatly 
troubled  by  the  intricacies  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  not  a  mistake  in  spelling  was 
to  be  found  in  either  essay,  and  the  hand- 
writing was  particularly  clear.  Similar 
praise  could  not  be  given  to  the  penman- 
ship of  all  of  the  essays  submitted,  al- 


tho  in  most  cases  it  was  easily  legible. 
One  essay  in  particular  was  returned 
with  regret,  for  it  was  the  finest  speci- 
men of  an  illegible  scrawl  I  ever  en- 
countered. Doubtless  the  mistakes  in 
spelling  were  more  numerous  than  these 
statistics  imply,  for  the  student  was 
given  the  benefit  of  every  doubtful 
case. 

Poor  spelling  is  evidently  not  confined 
to  students  of  Yale  College.  Less  than 
a  week  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
graduate  of  a  Western  college,  asking 
what  steps  were  "neccesary"  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Yale.  He  also 
informed  nie  that  he  held  at  present  a 
"batcbeler's"  degree! 

It  is  evident  that  something  should  be 
done  to  raise  the  standard  of  spelling 
among  college  students.  But  the  col- 
lege is  not  the  place  for  such  instruction. 
It  should  be  part  of  the  elementary  edu- 
cation. So  many  additional  studies  have 
been  crowded  into  the  grammar  schools 
that  spelling  no  longer  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  prominence  which  it  held  fifty 
years  ago.  The  spelling  bee  was  then 
possibly  the  chief  intellectual  test  of  the 
community.  To  be  the  best  speller  was 
a  coveted  honor.  So  many  studies  have 
been  added  to  the  curriculum  that  the 
time  devoted  to  spelling  must  be  cur- 
tailed. Perhaps  we  have  gone  too  far. 
Certainly  college  students  are  deficient  in 
this  respect  and  the  college  authorities 
arc  trying  to  place  the  blame  where  it 
belongs  by  making  one  of  the  tests  in 
English  the  ability  to  write  grammatical 
English  in  words  correctly  spelled. 
Dotibtless  spelling  is.  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  memory  test,  which  some  per- 
sons find  it  extrcnv  Iv  diflficult  to  master. 
Others  can  sympatiiize  with  .Xldrich 
when  he  writes : 

"My  mind  lets  go  a  thousand  thinps 
Like  dates  of  wars  and  names  of  kings." 

But  no  one  can  b.nme  the  colleges  of 
thw  country  if  fhey  cicmand  as  one  of 
the  requirements  of  admission  the  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  student  correctly  to 
spell  words  with  which  he  would  express 
his  thoughts. 

New  Havin,  Conn. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Shooting  Preserve 

BY   ROBERT   A.   SUFFERN 

[Mr.    Sufferii    has  just   returned    from   an  extensive  trip  thru  British  East  Africa  and  has 
given    The   Independent   the    following    interesting  account  of  his  experiences. — Editor.] 


01  l\  Western  States  no  longer  of- 
fer a  good  hunting  ground,  and 
in  most  of  tlie  oilier  parts  of  the 
world  advancing  civilization  has  spelled 
the  doom  of  big  game.  However,  there 
are  still  some  places  where  vast  herds  of 
wild  animals  can  be  found,  but  even  in 
these  remote  parts  of  the  world  their 
ranks  are  becoming  thinned  and  the 
more  valuable  kinds  of  game  are  fast  be- 
coming exterminated. 

There  is  one  country  which  perhaps 
more  than  all  others  offers  an  induce- 
ment to  the  sportsman  and  tourist  who 
is  anxious  to  catch  nature  in  one  of  her 
primitive  moods,  and  to  see  man  and 
beast  in  their  original  untamed  condition. 
Roosevelt  has  heard  the  call  of  East 
Africa  and  many  other  sportsmen  are 
also  hastening  to  that  field.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  complete  my  trip  be- 
fore the  approaching  invasion  of  sports- 
man and  tourist  had  grown  great  enough 
to  overtax  the  ready  hospitality  and 
somewhat  limited  accommodations  of  the 
country. 

Mombasa  is  the  principal  seaport  of 
British  East  Africa,  and  from  there  a 
narrow  gauge  railroad  penetrates  the 
game  country  and  brings  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  within  an  easy  two  days'  journey 
of  the  coast.  Only  seven  years  ago  a 
large  expedition  with  armed  escort  was 
necessary,  and  it  took  six  weeks  of  hard 
travel  to  journey  from  the  coast  to  the 
lake,  but  the  railroad  has  not  only  rem- 
edied that,  but  it  has  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  slavery.  No  edict  of  the  British 
(Government  could  deliver  as  strong  a 
blow  at  slavery  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent as  did  the  easy  communication  and 
elTective  contrnl  following  the  lines  of 
the  railroad. 

l)Ut  there  are  other  changes  which  the 
sf)ortsman  and  tourist  will  not  like  so 
well.  The  wild  game  is  giving  place  to 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  simple-hearted 
natives  are  losing  some  of  their  pictur- 
esque customs  and  arc  beginning  to  ac- 
quire a  veneer  of  civilization.     Tlowevcr. 
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to  the  passing  tourist  and  to  the  sports- 
man w  lio  has  only  a  limited  amount  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  the  present  oilers  a 
lar  greater  inducement  than  was  the  case 
before  the  building  of  the  railroad,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  game  coun- 
try in  the  interior  without  considerable 
danger  and  many  difficulties,  as  well  as 
great  loss  of  time. 

Mombasa  is  only  a  twenty  days'  trip 
from  London,  and  the  voyage  can  be 
made  in  comfort  on  board  a  good  line  of 
steamers.  The  town  of  Mombasa  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America.  Many 
evidences  of  the  Portuguese  occupation 
may  be  observed,  and  the  student  of  the 
humamties  will  marvel  at  the  cruelties 
of  the  Portuguese  and  w-onder  whether 
it  was  altogether  an  improvement  on  the 
.\rab  civilization  it  displaced.  Mom- 
basa island  is  a  beautiful  spot.  Groves 
of  the  evergreen  mango  tree,  the  strange 
twisted  baobab,  and  the  bright  colors  of 
the  tropical  flowers  make  a  tremendous 
change  from  the  bare  sand  wastes  of  the 
Somali  Coast  and  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea.  About  the  time  1  arrived  in  Mom- 
basa, three  natives  were  hung  for 
murdering  a  European.  The  rain  had 
not  been  as  abundant  as  usual  before  the 
time  of  the  murder  and  as  the  natives 
were  suffering  on  account  of  the  drought 
they  consulted  their  medicine  man  i>r 
witch  doctor.  He  recommended  as  a 
sacrifice  a  European's  heart,  hence  the 
murder. 

Neither  the  tourist  nor  the  sportsman 
will  care  to  stay  very  long  in  Mombasa 
and  brave  its  damp  heat  and  somewhat 
dejiressing  climate.  H  the  sportsman 
should  want  to  try  some  hunting  near 
the  coast,  he  could  find  buffalo  not  many 
miles  outside  of  Moi^ihasa.  These  ani- 
mals are  generally  to  be  found  in  difficult 
country,  and  some  of  the  coast  strip  with 
high  tangled  gr^ss  and  thorny  bush  of- 
fers a  good  haunt  for  them.  When  buf- 
falo were  more  plenty  and  before  they 
had  learned  to  dread  the  white  hunters. 
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they  wore  very  numerous  upon  the 
grassy  i)lains,  but  tlicy  seem  to  have  be- 
come more  wary  and  retiring  of  late 
years.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  hunt  buf- 
falo where  there  is  high  matted  grass 
and  impenetrable  bush,  since  in  such 
country  you  cannot  see  your  quarry  until 
you  are  almost  on  top  of  it,  and  then 
should  you  chance  to  wound  but  not  kill, 
the  hunted  buffalo  may  decide  to  bag  the 
hunter. 

It  is  not  well  to  stay  in  the  tropical 
jungle  on  the  coast  very  long  on  account 
of  the  fever,  so  the  hunter  will  shortly 
return  to  Mombasa  en  route  to  the 
highlands. 

i'Vom  Mombasa,  three  trains  a  week 
start  for  the  lake.  Near  the  coast  the 
railway  line  passes  thru  a  large  planta- 
tion of  banana,  palm  and  mango  owned 
by  one  of  the  old  Arab  Sheiks  whose 
family  controlled  the  country  before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man. 

About  loo  miles  up  the  line  lies  the 
station  of  Voi.  Tt  is  one  of  the  first 
places  that  would  interest  the  sportsman 
and   the   tourist.     The   shooting  toward 


the  German  b(jrder  is  fair  and  some  lions 
can  be  obtained  in  this  country.  Around 
Voi  are  some  plantations  of  rubber  and 
fibre,  and  just  over  the  German  boun- 
dary eighty  miles  away  the  snow-covered 
I)eaks  of  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  reach  an  alti- 
tude of  (jver  n),o(X)  feet  alx)ve  the  sea 
level. 

I'urther  u])  the  line  we  pass  into  the 
Athi  plains  and  enter  the  game  preserve 
made  by  the  Government  along  this  part 
of  the  railroad.  Within  a  strip  ten  miles 
wide  extending  along  one  side  of  the 
railway  for  several  hundred  miles,  no 
game  is  permitted  to  be  shot,  and  the 
annuals  not  being  molested  have  become 
quite  tame.  Herds  of  zebra  oftentimes 
of  fifty  to  one  hundred  head  can  be  seen 
from  the  car  windows,  and  the  nmible 
of  the  approaching  train  does  not  seem 
to  affect  their  contented  grazing.  Hun- 
dreds of  antelope,  such  as  Hartebeest. 
Thomsonii  and  Grantii.  can  be  seen,  and 
sometimes  an  occasional  giraffe,  a  wilde- 
beest or  a  rhinoceros.  A  flock  of  os- 
triches may  try  to  scuttle  over  the  track 
in  the  blind,  idiotic  wav  that  om-  domestic 
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barnyard  hen  always  sliows  in  trying  to 
get  out  of  danger. 

The  abundance  of  the  game  in  tliese 
plains  would  make  a  ranchman  wonder 
if  it  would  not  be  equally  good  for  sheep 
and  cows,  and  the  mind  of  the  capitalist 
would  turn  to  the  possibilities  of  invest- 
ment. On  later  observation  it  would  be 
found,  however,  that  the  water  supply 
was  far  inadequate  for  ranching  pur- 
poses. I'ov  hours  we  ride  thru  these 
wide  plains  and  rolling  prairie  lands  with 
half-parched  grass  and  no  trees  in  sight 
save  an  occasional  stunted  thorn  busli. 
These  plains  used  to  ofTer  great  hard- 
ships to  travelers  in  the  old  days  when 
they  had  to  push  across  them  in  forced 
marches,  suffering  from  lack  of  water 
and  supplies. 

About  225  miles  above  Mombasa  is 
the  station  of  Simba,  whose  name  it 
might  be  interesting  to  note.  This  place 
was  formerly  quite  famous  for  lions,  and 
that  they  have  not  all  been  shot  off  can 
be  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  of  my 
friends  shooting  near  here  in  the  last  part 
of  1908  reported  seeing  tracks  of  four 
lions  around  the  body  of  an  eland  they 
had  killed  and  left  over  night.  Naturally 
it  had  all  been  eaten  by  morning  and  the 
vultures  and  jackals  were  found  picking 
over  the  bones.  Simba  was  rendered 
(|uite  famous  by  the  baboo  (Indian  sta- 
tion master)  who  in  1Q05  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  railroad  headquarters  in 
Nairobi,  stating  that  lions  had  treed  one 
of  the  assistants,  who  had  taken  refuge 
on  top  of  the  water  tank.  The  incident 
was  recorfled  in  the  Nairobi  local  ncws- 
jxiper  at  the  time,  since  the  baboo,  hedged 
in  In-  red  tape  which  he  feared  to  break, 
had  asked  for  instructions.  Evidently 
Ihc  babod  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman, 
since  on  another  occasion  when  the  \\nu< 
were  in  control  of  the  situation  be  wired 
for  some  loaded  cartridges,  adding,  with 
childlike  candor,  that  he  had  blanks  "but 
tliat  vou  C(Mild  not  shoot  lions  with  blank 
cartridges."  The  construction  of  the 
railroad  was  much  disturbed  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  lions,  and  many  of  the  in 
tcrcsting  stories  of  that  time  are  now 
widely  known.  The  lions  did  not  cease 
their  raids  upon  the  completion  of  the 
line,  but  on  one  occasion  a  lion  lumped 
through  the  door  of  a  train  and  made 
off  with  a  passenger.     However,  the  rail- 


road authorities  all  agree  in  stating  that 
it  was  only  a  second  class  passenger  and 
that  if  one  rides  first  class  no  danger 
will  occur. 

Midway  up  the  line  from  Mombasa 
is  the  town  of  Nairobi.  It  is  in  al3out 
the  center  of  the  country  and  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  government  and  of  the  rail- 
road administration.  This  is  the  point 
from  which  most  of  the  sportsmen  start 
their  safaris.  The  word  "Safari"  is  the 
Swahili  for  expedition  or  outfit  for  a 
journey,  and  the  word  is  really  a  little 
more  comprehensive  than  any  word  we 
have  in  English.  It  is  to  be  presimied 
that  the  sportsman  coming  to  East  Af- 
rica has  already  made  his  safari  ar- 
rangements, as  quite  an  extensive  cara- 
van has  to  accompany  each  party  of 
sportsmen.  Tn  addition  licenses  have  to 
be  procured  from  the  Government  grant- 
ing the  necessary  permission  to  himt. 
There  are  several  good  firms  in  Nairobi 
making  a  specialty  of  safari  business 
and  advance  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  them  either  by  correspondence  or 
thru  their  local  agents  at  London  or  New 
York.  A  good  caravan  will  contain 
about  100  men.  including  native  head- 
men, gun-bearers,  porters  and  several 
hunters.  The  size  of  the  caravan  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  character  of 
the  country  to  be  visited,  the  length  of 
stay,  and  the  number  of  Europeans  in 
the  party.  It  is  interesting  to  see  a  large 
■safari  starting  out.  The  men  walk  in 
'tingle  file  and  the  column  may  extend  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  .-Xt  regular 
intervals  all  down  the  column  some  men 
will  drum  upon  boxes  or  tom-toms,  and 
the  men  will  chant  in  a  dull,  monotonous 
way,  sometimes  for  hours  together.  It 
is  said  that  they  often  chant  the  praisC'^ 
or  demerits  of  the  limit sman,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  a  European  came  into 
town  with  heads  and  skin«  he  pretended 
to  have  shot,  his  men  gave  him  away  by 
telling  the  story  in  a  chant 

After  the  Government  put  up  railroad 
and  Government  buildings  at  Nairobi 
the  town  quicklv  grew  around  it  in  true 
\\\'stern  fa<;hion,  and  in  some  way;  to- 
rlay  Nairobi  bear'^  a  likenes";  to  some  oi 
the  frontier  town-;  in  our  own  Western 
Stato<5.  Seven  vears  ago  Hon<:  were 
hunfinq;  where  the  <:treets  of  Nairobi  now 
stand.     Todav    there    is    a    mixture    of 
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cheap  buildings  made  of  corrugated  iron 
and  tin  and  fine  stone  houses,  lighted 
with  electric  lights.  The  business  town 
and  settlers'  residences  stand  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  and  the  Government  houses  on 
its  summit,  and  this  difiference  only  em- 
phasizes the  lack  of  unity  that  is  shown 
in  some  ways  between  the  two  bodies. 

Upt  many  weeks  ago  a  herd  of  about 
fifty  zebras  became  frightened  by  somq 
prowhng  lion,  and  stampeding  they 
dashed  thru  the  streets  of  the  town, 
rive  of  the  zebras  became  entangled  in 
the  barb-wire  fence  near  the  club  house 
and  were  killed  by  the  natives,  who  are 
very  fond  of  zebra  meat.  Some  months 
previous  to  this  a  herd  of  buffalo  stam- 
peded into  the  town  of  Nairobi. 

The  hunter  leaving  Nairobi  will  be 
guided  as  to  the  part  of  the  country  he 
visits  according  to  the  particular  game 
he  wishes  to  hunt.  As  to  these  matters 
the  safari  agent  at  Nairobi  will  give  the 
aid  of  his  advice  and  directions.  If  the 
hunter  wants  lions  and  general  game  and 
is  willing  to  hunt  in  a  dry  and  waterless 
country,  he  might  continue  up  the  rail- 


road line  to  Kijabe  and  from  there  take 
a  course  towards  the  German  border. 
During  the  last  few  months  two  English- 
men who  were  shooting  in  this  district 
secured  ten  lions  and  four  rhinos  as  well 
as  a  fair  general  bag.  At  one  time  there 
were  a  great  many  buffalo  in  East  Af- 
rica, but  in  1890  the  rinderpest  killed 
most  of  th.cm  off  and  the  plains  at  that 
time  were  said  to  be  littered  with  their 
l)ones.  Since  then  the  buffalo  have  be- 
gun to  get  more  numerous,  tho  they  will 
probably  never  be  as  plenty  as  they  were 
in  the  days  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
disease. 

The  "latest"  sport  in  East  Africa  is 
what  they  call  "galloping  lions."  Of 
late  several  hunters  have  departed  from 
the  old  custom  of  shooting  lions  and 
tried  the  more  exciting  method  of  chas- 
ing them  upon  the  plains.  .Xs  soon  as 
they  sightccl  a  lion  on  the  treeless  plains 
thev  would  gallop  their  .Xbyssinian 
ponies  after  it  and  probably  would  suc- 
ceed in  running  down  the  lion  until  it 
turned  at  bay.  They  would  then  shoot 
it  before  the  lion  succeeded  in  getting 
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near  cnougli  to  thcni  to  do  any  damage. 
This  sport  is  very  exciting  and  requires 
good  nerve  on  the  part  of  the  liuntsman. 

In  apjiroaching  Kijabe  station  the  rail- 
road reaches  an  elevation  of  8,ooo  feet, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  escarpment  a 
wonderful  view  is  atTordcd  of  the  great 
Kift  Valley,  lying  some  2,000  feet  below. 
JMne  forest  trees  line  the  top  of  the  es- 
carpment and  cloak  the  precipitous  de- 
scent to  the  valley  at  its  foot.  Alx)ve  the 
railroad  depot  at  Kijabe  lies  the  station 
of  the  African  Inland  Mission,  an  Amer- 
ican institutioti.  The  mission  buildings 
are  perched  7,500  feet  high  upon  a  well- 
wooded  hillside  and  from  the  verandas 
of  the  director's  house  a  magnificent 
view  can  be  obtained  of  the  whole  coun- 
try side.  The  baboons  from  the  tropi- 
cal forest  occasionally  raid  the  garden 
and  carry  off  a  good  part  of  its  produce. 
Not  far  back  of  the  mission  station  there 
is  a  large  bamboo  forest  that  is  well 
worth  visiting. 

Around  Kijabe  most  of  the  natives  be- 
long to  the  Kikuyu  tribe.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  ear  decora- 
tions as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  they  are 


not  as  finely  formed  as  the  Msai,  who 
also  are  to  be  found  all  thru  this  section. 
The  Kikuyus  enlarge  holes  punched  in 
the  lobes  of  their  ears  until  they  get  them 
large  enough  to  hold  a  tobacco  jar  or  a 
jam  pot.  They  are  a  good-natured  race 
and  although  at  one  time  they  gave  the 
IJritish  much  trouble,  they  are  now  most 
peaceable.  An  amusing  incident  was 
related  by  a  traveler  some  years  ago. 
I  le  had  a  timid  Kikuyu  boy  quite  unused 
to  European  ways  who  showed  a  great 
anxiety  to  please  his  master.  Upon  find- 
ing a  dirty  cup  on  the  table,  the  master 
reproved  the  boy,  who  appeared  much 
frightened    and    distressed.      The     boy 
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seized  the  dirty  cup  and  spitting  vigor- 
ously upon  it,  he  then  polished  it  ofi' 
briglit  and  shiny  and  returned  it  to  his 
master,  who  had  been  watching  mean- 
while with  a  horritie<l  expression  on  his 
face. 

The  Rift  X'alley  tu  be  seen  from  Ki- 
jabe shows  evidence  of  its  volcanic  or- 
igin. On  one  side  is  an  old  extinct  vol- 
cano with  a  tangled  piece  of  woods 
growing  in  its  crater.  Further  down  the 
valley  is  a  strange  death  hole  or  vent  in 
the  earth  thru  which  very  poisonous 
gases  escape.     These  gases  are  so  dan- 
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l^erous  that  no  man  or  beast  can  venture 
into  the  place,  which  has  become  famous 
in  native  folk  lore  and  legend. 

A  few  hours  above  Kijabe  lies  Lake 
Naivasha,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
lake  in  Africa.  In  this  lake  many  hippo 
can  be  found  by  anyone  canoeing  along 
its  reedy  shores  in  early  morning.  At 
this  time  the  many  birds  will  be  saluting 
the  morning  with  wild  cries,  and  circling 
about  in  search  of  the  fabled  early  worm, 
frog  or  fish. 

There  are  thousands  of  coot  and  duck, 
also  pelican,  geese,  cormorants,  cranes, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  water  birds. 
Near  some  parts  of  the  shore  great 
patches  of  blue  water  lilies  can  be  found. 
These  lilies,  barring  the  difference  in 
color  and  the  fact  that  the  blue  African 
lily  has  a  delicious  perfume,  are  just  like 
our  white  pond  lilies. 

On  the  hills  to  the  north  above  the 
lake  are  some  Msai  villages,  and  great 
herds  of  goat  and  cattle  are  kept  by  this 
pastoral  people.  In  fact,  now  that  the 
British  Government  keeps  them  from 
warring  on  the  other  tribes  and  checks 
their  hunting  proclivities,  they  have  but 
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little  else  to  do  beyond  multiplying  their 
herds.  The  iVlsai  when  fully  dressed 
wear  a  skin  or  blanket  over  one  shoulder 
and  carry  a  large  spear.  They  are  tall, 
hnely  formed  people,  with  impressive 
bearing.  They  have  small,  well-shaped 
hands  and  feet,  and  well-modeled  fea- 
tures proclaim  them  aristocrats  among 
the  African  peoples. 

'Jhe  lake  is  about  6,500  feet  high  and 
the  climate  is  dry  and  stimulating.  The 
temperature  thruout  the  year  is  quite 
even  and  the  place  is  on  the  wIkjIc  de- 
cidedly healthful.  In  fact,  from  both 
beauty  of  location  and  excellence  of  cli- 
mate the  place  would  make  an  ideal 
health  resort.  The  magnificence  of  the 
sunset  as  seen  from  the  eastern  hilltops 
on  the  lake  side  is  almost  unparalleled 
and  it  makes  one  marvel  to  see  the  Msai 
in  the  villages  near  by  going  about  dull 
and  unimpressed  by  the  beauty  around 
them. 

The  next  important  place  above  Nai- 
vasha is  Nakuru,  the  present  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  Naivasha  province. 
The  town  lies  about  two  miles  away 
from  a  lake  about  fifteen  miles  long. 
Thousands  of  water  fowl  congregate 
around  the  shore  of  the  lake.  When 
startled  from  their  feeding  great  tlocks 
of  beautiful  flamingo  will  rise  into  the 
air  and  perform  their  graceful  evolutions 
over  the  traveler's  head.  The  sun  shining 
thru  their  pink  and  white  coloring  adds 
the  crowning  touch  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Lake  Ilcnnington,  by  the  way. 
has  a  great  many  more  llamingo,  but  it 
is  much  more  inaccessible.  Soon  the 
traveler  from  a  temperate  zone  will  feel 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  and  begin  to 
realize  that  he  is  within  one  or  two  de- 
grees of  the  equator.  The  high  altitude 
makes  the  temperature  quite  cool  and  de- 
lightful, but  at  noonday  the  sun  is  burn- 
ing in  its  intensity.  At  the  end  of  the 
dry  season  the  grass  is  parched  and 
brown,  and  in  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country  not  a  patch  of  green  can  be  seen 
or  a  tree  or  shrub  to  give  shelter  from 
the  sun. 

There  are  some  creeks  leading  into  the 
lake  and  near  the  shores  are  papyrus  and 
swamp  lands  where  the  hippopotamus 
tinds  shelter.  There  is  biit  little  use  in 
shooting  hippos  in  such  places,  as  when 
shot  they  pronii)tly  sink  from  sight  and 
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there  is  almost  no  chance  of  being  able 
t»j  secure  the  wounded  animals. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  game  was 
very  abundant  around  the  lake,  and 
friends  at  A'akuru  have  told  me  of  zebra 
breaking  down  their  fences  and  lions 
coming  near  their  houses. 

Several  miles  north  of  Nakuru  is  the 
Mennigai  crater,  about  three  or  four 
miles  across.  The  volcano  is  now  ex- 
tinct, but  that  it  still  keeps  up  some  sort 
of  communication  with  interior  fires  is 
shown  by  the  living  jets  of  steam  that 
may  be  found  at  one  side.  Within  the 
crater  is  a  wild  tangled  growtli  that  shel- 
ters numerous  game  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Here  elephants  are  said  to  go  to  breed 
their  young.  The  interior  of  the  crater 
can  only  be  traversed  by  following  along 
the  beaten  elephant  tracks  or  some  other 
path  made  by  wild  animals.  Along  the 
mountain  are  deep  gullies  which  afford 
a  shelter  to  packs  of  wild  dogs.  These 
dogs  are  fierce  and  savage  and  an  en- 
counter with  a  lot  of  them  would  be  an 
unpleasant  experience. 

Above  Nakuru  on  the  railroad  is  the 
small  town  of  Njoro,  where  Lord  Dela- 
nicre  has  a  large  place.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  combating  sheep  diseases  so 
that  he  has  at  last  been  successful  in  rais- 
ing a  very  good  half  breed  Southdown 
mutton.  There  are  several  very  good 
farms  around  Njoro.  The  land  here  is 
over  7,000  feet  high  and  is  good  for  both 
wheat  growing  as  well  as  for  cattle  and 
shec]).  In  this  high  land  the  climate  is 
delightful  and  the  place  is  very  healthy, 
'{'here  are  many  sections  of  East  Africa, 
as  in  the  district  around  Njoro,  where 
the  land  offers  great  possibilities  of 
wealth. 

A  little  north  of  this  strip  of  treeless 
plateau  the  railroad  ascends  the  Man  Es- 
carpment and  passes  thru  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  forest.  Great  trees  reach  fifty 
or  scvcnty-fivc  feet  in  height  before  a 
single  branch  occurs.  This  forest  is.  of 
course,  better  somewhat  off  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  as  very  naturally  it  has  been 
thinned  out  along  the  line.  Beneath  the 
trees  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs  and  flow- 
ering plants  makes  the  forest  almost  itn- 
[)enotrable  tuilcs*;  it  is  cleared  out  by  cut- 
ting or  the  small  trees  become  broken  by 
the  passage  of  herds  of  elephant  or  other 
large  game.     Even  from  the  railroad  one 


can  obtain  a  good  idea  of  its  densencb- 
by  looking  down  some  dark  glade  when 
iiie  sun  does  not  penetrate  the  lealy  rooi 
oi  the  overhanging  trees. 

Uullalo  are  not  found  in  the  dense 
forest,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  secured 
in  the  patches  of  burnt  or  cleared  ground 
that  occur  in  the  forest  at  intervals. 
(Jftentimes  this  cleared  stretch  will  be 
only  an  acre  or  two  in  extent  and  some- 
what marshy.  The  land  will  be  covered 
with  high  buffalo  grass  and  affords  an 
excellent  place  for  buffalo.  This  section 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  East 
Africa  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  by  many  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
and  travelers. 

In  this  forest  land  lions  were  very  nu- 
merous one  or  two  years  ago.  In  these 
stretches  there  is  some  good  shooting 
and  there  are  still  some  herds  of  elephant 
here,  although  the  full  grown  males  have 
mostly  been  shot  off'.  Une  of  the  dreams 
of  the  pot  hunter  has  been  to  find  the 
elephants'  "graveyard,"  Many  good 
hunters  declare  that  a  sick  or  wounded 
elephant  always  tries  to  drag  himself 
away  to  die  in  some  secret  spot.  Sev- 
eral eminent  hunters  have  declared  that 
the  elephant  with  his  extraordinary  in- 
telligence would,  when  he  felt  death- 
pains  stealing  upon  him,  take  himself  off 
to  some  spot  where  others  of  his  tribe 
and  kindred  had  also  gone  to  meet  their 
fate.  Should  such  a  thing  as  this  be 
true  the  graveyard  would  be  a  rich  one 
and  the  numerous  tusks  of  ivory  well 
worth  the  fitiding.  Possibly  in  the  re- 
cesses of  some  extinct  crater  or  the  bot- 
tom of  some  African  bog  the  answer  to 
this  riddle  may  be  found. 

The  days  of  the  elephants  are  already 
numbered,  as  the  ivory  hunter  is  fast  ex- 
terminating them  for  the  sake  of  the 
small  amount  of  ivory  they  carry.  Thou- 
sands of  these  most  noble  beasts  are  con- 
stantly yielding  their  lives  to  supply  u< 
with  billiard  balls  ami  piano  keys.  .\l- 
ready  the  once  numerous  herds  of  Brit- 
ish East  .Africa  are  thinned  and  scattered. 
I'gantla  h<is  been  for  the  last  few  years 
a  great  source  of  supply,  but  lately  the 
herds  of  I'ganda  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Now  the  Intnters  are  turning 
their  attention  ti^  the  ]-!astern  Congo,  and 
innncnse  kills  have  been  made  there  of 
late. 
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()i  late  years  several  sportsmen  have 
taken  their  wives  with  them  on  their 
hunting-  trips.  In  the  East  African  pro- 
tectorate the  hardship  is  not  too  great 
for  a  woman,  and  if  shooting  is  done  in 
healthy  districts  there  should  he  no  dan- 
ger on  the  score  of  health.  One  lady 
who  had  just  made  a  trip  from  Nakuru 
told  me  that  they  had  hcen  in  the  woods 
when  a  herd  of  elephant,  cows  and  young 
calves  hut  no  large  hulls,  had  passed 
them.  'Jhe  wind  was  hlowing-  away  so 
that  the  elephants  did  not  catch  their 
scent  and  the  herd  of  forty  or  fifty  ani- 
mals passed  quite  close.  The  danger  is 
great  during  such  times,  for  if  the  ele- 
phants had  smell ed  the  party  they  would 
have  demolished  it,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
l)()ssible  to  turn  aside  these  powerful 
beasts  when  they  have  once  made  up 
their  minds  to  charge. 

The  slcepmg  sickness,  malaria  and 
many  forms  of  tropical  diseases  will  help 
to  protect  the  clci)hant  in  the  districts 
around  Lake  \  ictoria  and  Lake  Albert 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sportsman,  but 
the  regular  ivory  hunter  does  not  fear 
these  diseases  sufficiently  to  be  deterred 
from  seeking  his  (piarry  on  that  account. 

It  is  whispered  in  Central  Africa  that 
when  the  Mahdi  (led  at  the  dispersal  of 
his  forces  before  Khartoum,  tliat  im- 
mense quantities  of  ivory  were  carried 
by  his  fleeing  followers.  It  is  thought 
that  this  i\-ory  was  buried  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Albert  Nyanxa,  and  some  trad- 
ers wlien  they  see  a  discolored  tusk  ar- 
riving on  the  coast  wonder  if  the  hiding 
place  has  been  found  and  who  has  been 
the  lucky  discoverer. 

The  great  herds  of  elephant  that  were 
in  East  Africa  only  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  have  now  become  sadly  thinned  out 
and  most  of  the  animals  now  left  in  the 
accessil)le  portit'Us  are  but  a  remnant 
composed  of  cows  and  calves.  Tliis  i^ 
(\uc  not  so  nnich  to  the  sportsman  as  to 
the  ivory  hunter,  who.  until  stop])e(l  by 
the  Govermnent,  killed  without  hindrance 
every  elephant  that  came  across  his  path. 
However,  there  are  still  many  bull  ele- 
l)hants  in  certain  kx-alities  far  ofi'  the 
beaten  lines  of  travel  and  the  spo'-tsman 
who  visits  tlie  pioper  ))laces  can  ^till  look 
forward  to  shooting  his  elephant. 

When   a   herd  of  (|uietly    feeding  ele 
phai^ts  becomes  alarmed,   the  old   males 


will  form  a  circle  around  the  cows  and 
calves  and  pushing  them  in  a  close  body 
they  stand  outside  facing  the  danger, 
thur,  showing  an  almost  human  intelli- 
gence and  chivalry.  After  seeing  a  sight 
like  this,  one  becomes  sorry  to  shoot  a 
beast  that  is  so  noljle. 

In  Uganda  the  Government  has 
brought  a  tame  elephant  over  from  India 
in  the  hopes  of  using  it  in  taming  Afri- 
can elephants.  There  is  but  a  little 
chance,  however,  that  they  will  succeed 
in  so  doing,  as  the  African  elephant  is 
very  wild  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  cap- 
tivity. Even  should  they  succeed  in 
taming  the  elephant  there  is  but  little 
likelihood  that  the  tame  African  ele- 
phants would  be  a  success  commercially, 
as  even  in  India  the  age  of  steam  has 
limited  the  value  of  the  elephant  and  the 
range  of  their  activities  so  that  no  longer 
do  they  occupy  an  important  economic 
position. 

There  is  always  nnich  talk  among 
lumters  about  which  kind  of  shooting  is 
the  most  dangerous.  Some  consider  the 
lion  the  most  terrible,  w'liile  many  others 
think  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  are 
more  dangerous  antagonists.  The  lion, 
if  a  man  eater,  will  stalk  his  human 
(|uarry  or  attack  the  hunter  upon  sight, 
but  unless  it  is  a  man  eater  a  lion  would 
not  be  likely  to  attack  a  man  during  the 
day  time,  unless  he  was  wounded  or 
finally  forced  to  bay.  The  rhinoceros, 
however,  will  attack  men  upon  getting 
sight  or  scent  of  them  or  upon  becoming 
alarmed  by  the  snapping  of  a  twig.  Oc- 
casionally a  rhinoceros  seems  to  run 
amuck  and  an  infuriated  beast  will 
charge  against  a  caravan  that  comes 
across  his  ])ath.  overturning  everything 
in  his  way.  They  seem  at  such  times  to 
try  and  do  as  mucii  damage  as  possible 
from  simple  malevolence,  and  the  hunter 
will  always  exercise  every  precaution 
when  he  sights  a  rhino.  Elcj^hants  are 
occasionally  very  dangerous  and  a 
wounded  bulTalo  is  sometimes  a  deadly 
enemy  to  contend  with. 

The  rhinoceros  are  apt  to  be  found  in 
treeless  plains,  so  that  stalking  them  is 
ratlier  dilTicult.  The  animaL  when  in  a 
bunch  of  high  grass  are  not  easily  dis- 
cerned and  a  hunter  may  often  come  al- 
most (Ml  top  of  them  before  he  sees  tlrem. 
The  presence  of  the  rhino  is  very  often 
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j^ivcn  away  by  the  rhinoceros  bird.  Tlic 
tliick  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  is  full  of 
parasites,  and  the  rhinoceros  bird  will 
perch  upon  the  back  of  the  rhino  while 
feasting  upon  the  well  stocked  larder  he 
carries  on  his  back.  If  some  of  these 
birds  are  ilying  above  the  back  of  a  quiet 
rhinoceros  the  birds  may  be  seen  long  be- 
fore the  animal  himself  becomes  visible. 

The  element  of  chance  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  East  African  hunting, 
as  according  to  the  season  the  game  wan- 
der about  from  one  place  to  anotlier. 
Sometimes  the  matter  of  water  and  the 
state  of  the  grass  seem  to  dictate  the 
choice  of  a  new  locality,  at  other  times 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  apparent  for 
the  desertion  and  migration  to  some  new 
spot.  Eormerly  Lake  Baringo  was  one 
of  the  finest  shooting  grounds,  but  of  late 
it  seems  somewhat  overshot.  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Archer,  the  British  Commissioner 
stationed  there,  stated  that  on  one  even- 
ing in  the  year  1906  he  had  seen  300 
eland,  100  oryx,  32  giraffes  and  3  rhino, 
besides  the  ordinary  smaller  game. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  an  animal 


is  shot  vultures  begin  hovering  around, 
and  if  the  body  is  left  exposed  the  birds 
and  beasts  of  prey  make  short  work  of 
it.  The  vulture  is  not  left  to  do  its  work 
unaided.  Very  often  the  lion  drives 
away  all  smaller  scavengers  and  helps 
himself  to  the  carcass,  or  in  case  the  lion 
is  not  about  the  hyena  and  jackal  are 
always  ready  for  a  feast  of  decaying 
flesh.  Sometimes  the  marabou  w  ill  drive 
the  vultures  away  and  try  to  keep  the 
carcass  free  from  all  smaller  birds.  The 
marabou  is  a  sort  of  degenerate  form  of 
stork  that  has  forsaken  the  good  habits 
and  vegetable  diet  of  his  cousin  in  Hol- 
land. 

After  passing  over  a  level  of  some- 
what over  8.000  feet  the  railroad  gradu- 
ally descends  to  Kisumu  (or  Port  Flor- 
ence) on  the  shores  of  the  \'ictoria  Ny- 
anza  Lake.  '  )ne  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  a  trip  in  Africa  is  the  study  of 
native  life,  and  nowhere  else  within  three 
weeks  of  London  can  a  more  unusual 
sight  be  found  than  in  the  native  market 
of  Kisumu.  There  stark  naked  savages 
without  even  a  bead  to  protect  them  from 
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the  early  morning  chill  may  be  seen 
s(iuatting  around  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
tree  or  walking  about  all  unabashed  and 
undisturbed. 

Port  Elorence  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Uganda  Railroad,  which  road,  although 
it  is  styled  the  Uganda  Railroad,  does 
not  actually  penetrate  Uganda  since  the 
terminus  at  Port  b'lorcnce  is  some  dis- 
tance from  the  bcgimiing  of  that  protec- 
torate. At  one  time  the  Kavirondo  Prov- 
ince was  embraced  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Uganda,  but  for  some  time  this 
has  been  included  in  the  East  African 
I'rotectorate.  Kisumu  or  Port  Florence 
is  the  largest  city  in  Kavirondo  Prov- 
ince. There  are  a  small  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans here  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  administration  of  the  rail- 
road. There  are  also  a  few  luiropean 
traders  stationed  here  and  Port  Elor- 
ence is  the  headquarters  of  tlie  small  fleet 
of  steamers  that  ply  on  the  \'ictoria  Ny- 
anza.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  here  among  the  Europeans.  The 
sun  and  climate  cause  fits  of  depression 
and  loss  of  memory.  Black-water  fever 
and  other  malarial  diseases  are  common. 

The  Kavirondo  Province  is  quite  rich, 
although  it  is  so  unhealthy  that  no  Euro- 
peans could  ever  expect  to  settle  there 
permanently.  The  natives  are  indus- 
trious and  in  that  way  contrast  very  fa- 
vorably witli  the  other  East  African 
tribes.  In  every  village  or  small  collec- 
tion of  huts  the  Kavirondo  women  can 
be  seen  tilling  the  soil  or  cultivating 
patches  of  "mealies."  Mealies  or  Indian 
corn  are  the  principal  food  of  the  natives 
in  many  sections  and  the  natives  can  be 
(|uite  often  observed  eating  a  handful  of 
parched  corn  without  waiting  for  it  to  be 
ground  and  cooked.  In  many  parts  of 
East  Africa  the  women  do  most  of  the 
work  as  far  as  tilling  the  soil  and  work- 
ing aroiuid  the  huts  is  concerned,  and  in 
some  places  the  women  carry  loads.  In 
one  section  wlierc  I  had  to  descend  a 
mountain  I  was  unable  to  get  any  men 
for  porters.  The  men  there  disdained 
to  carry  heavy  loads,  saying  that  they 
were  women's  loads.  Two  young  women 
carried  my  heavy  safari  bag  and  small 
leather  trunk  upon  their  backs.  The 
heavy  weight  fell  mostly  upon  the  backs 
of  their  necks  since  their  load  was  held 
tn   (heir  back   by   heavy   straps   passing 


across  their  foreheads.  The  Kavirondo 
women  are  all  good  workers.  Among 
this  tribe  even  the  men  are  industrious. 
The  natives  are  a  large  well  formed  race 
and  most  of  the  men  arc  at  least  six  feet 
in  height. 

While  parts  of  Kavirondo  are  fairly 
well  poimlated,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  land  would  support  many  times  the 
number  it  now  has.  It  is  only  a  very 
little  while  since  this  Province  has  been 
opened  up,  and  some  of  the  young  offi- 
cers now  in  I^ast  Africa  tell  interesting 
stories  of  their  early  experiences  in  this 
section. 

A  few  months  ago  an  American  mis- 
sionary told  me  of  holding  services  in 
this  Province.  The  natives  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  services,  as  the 
singing  and  the  address  by  a  white  man 
in  their  own  tongue  were  of  course  very 
new  to  them  and  they  took  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  services  that  a  street  gamin 
would  in  a  vaudeville  entertainment. 
The  missionary  related  to  me  that  the  na- 
tives would  come  hundreds  strong  in  a 
procession  led  by  chiefs,  and  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  beat  of  tom-toms, 
they  arrived  before  the  building,  leaping 
and  dancing  as  they  went  along. 

The  Eden-like  simplicity  of  the  people 
causes  the  traveler  to  moralize  over  con- 
ditions and  to  wonder  whether  the  na- 
tives would  be  better  off  if  they  were 
clothed.  As  it  is  they  have  a  much 
higher  standard  of  morals  than  most  of 
the  African  tribes  who  go  more  fully 
clothed.  At  present  the  stalwart  black'; 
seem  like  animated  ebony  statues,  and 
coverings  would  seem  as  out  of  place  a< 
if  statues  were  draped  in  bunting.  Thi'^ 
recalls  to  our  mind  that  Darwin  de- 
scribed some  naked  savages  of  the  .Ama- 
zon who  felt  it  immodest  to  cat  while 
people  were  looking  upon  them.  The 
naked  Kavir(^ndo  are  reinirted  to  be  of 
liiph  morality  and  nianv  of  the  other 
.\frican  races  posses<;  some  of  the  best 
moral  attributes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  bov  who  show;  bis  white  master 
n  wonderful  fidelity  and  doclike  devo- 
tion, and  no  offer  of  hiQ-her  wacrc;  will 
cruise  him  to  leave  a  master  wIk^ui  he 
like<.  .'^on1e  of  the  Mobnmmcdan  !^wn- 
hilis  are  so  earnest  in  their  religion  tint 
tlicv  will  not  even  drink  water  from  a 
glass  that  has  the  odor  of  whiskv. 
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The  effect  of  the  hot  sun  causes  a  man 
to  become  either  a  philosopher  or  a  pessi- 
mist ;  sometimes  the  natives  seem  to  be 
both.  They  stand  suffering  in  stoHd 
silence — is  it  because  they  are  philoso- 
phers, tinctured  with  Arab  fatalism  or 
because  they  arc  j)essimists  who  see  a 
world  too  big  for  them  to  understand? 
Even  men  of  great  minds  might  become 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  immensity  of  all 
nature's  works  in  Africa,  where  every- 


thing is  measured  on  a  new  and  va>t 
scale.  Africa  has  strange  vagaries  and 
there  is  a  combination  of  wonderful  nat- 
ural beauty  with  loathsome  disease  and 
savage  cruelty.  Still  Africa  always 
claims  those  who  come  within  her  bor- 
ders and  long  after  the  unpleasant  things 
are  forgotten  one  recalls  the  fragrance 
of  the  blue  pond  lilies  and  the  glint  of 
the  sun  on  the  flamingoes'  wings. 

New   York   City. 
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Ethics  of  a  Bijj  Store 

BY   HANFORD  CRAWFORD 

[Mr.    Crawford   is  general    iiianagcr    of   tUc    dcpartniciil   blorc    of    .Scruggs,    \"anilir\oort    & 
liarncy,    in    St.    Louis,    Mo.,    an    establishment   founded  fifty-eiglit  years  ago,  and  bearing  fir!>t 
rank    in    the    department    stores    of    St.    Louis,  where   Mr.    Crawford   is  also   president  of  the 
Retail   Merchants'   Association.     His   article   is  part   of    an    adiress   given    by    him   bcfof    t1i< 
National    Methodist   Federation    for    Social    Service,    at   its    last   meeting.] 


IT  is  generally  considered  that  it  re- 
quires some  skill  to  be  a  barber,  and 
certainly  a  high  degree  of  skill  to  be 
a  first-class  cook.  But  when  you  sit  at 
the  head  of  a  department  store  day  after 
day,  in  a  large  city,  you  get  such  an 
amount  of  advice  and  suggestions  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  general  impression 
that  almost  any  person  can  do  this  better 
than  the  one  who  is  really  doing  it.  A 
manager  of  a  department  store  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  once  in  a  way  to  "talk 
back." 

A  department  store  is  a  reversion  to 
type — the  type  of  the  old.  country,  gen- 
eral store,  of  which  here  and  there  a  few 
specimens  are  still  to  be  found.  A  young 
man  in  .Mabama  whom  T  know  has  such 
an  old-fashioned  general  store,  in  a  town 
of  1,200  people.  500  of  them  colored.  T 
helped  him  to  buy  his  goods  last  fall.  He 
carries  a  $15,000  stock,  and  he  bought 
carpets  and  millinery,  plows  and  chains, 
shoes  and  a  well-sweep,  ribbons,  station- 
erv.  jewelry,  harness,  and  T  do  not  know 
what  else.  Much  of  his  trade  is  barter, 
but  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  is  work- 
ing it  as  a  department  store. 

The  general  store  was  succeeded  Hrsi 
by  the  special  store,  and  then  it  swung 
back  again  to  what  everv  citv  resident  is 
tiow  familiar  with — the  department  store, 
the  largest  example  of  which  is  in  Chi- 


cago and  carries  the  name  of  Marshall 
1-ield.  In  the  department  store  the  effort 
is  made  to  gather  together  as  many  dif- 
ferent lines  of  goods  as  can  be  profitably 
and  conveniently  handled  under  one  roof 
and  with  one  organization,  so  that  the 
customer  can  save  the  time  required  to 
go  from  one  store  to  another.  This  large 
organization  must  be  able  to  buy  for  the 
lowest  cash  prices,  and  therefore  to  de- 
liver goods  to  the  customer  at  a  price 
somewhat  less  than  the  various  depart- 
ments could  do  if  they  were  disconnected 
stores.  It  strives  to  do  for  its  customers 
better  than  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  the 
intellectual  and  commercial  development 
of  the  employees,  compared  with  what  it 
would  have  been  had  they  reiuained  in 
the  smaller  store.  One  does  not  have  the 
two  side,  by  side  and  cannot  compare 
them  with  absolute  accuracy,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  found  that  the  man 
at  the  head  of  a  department  or  occupy- 
ing any  position  of  responsibility  in  a 
de]iartmcnt  store  will  earn  more  money 
than  the  same  man  will  be  likely  ever  to 
earn  in  the  individual  store.  .\s  to  skill 
in  his  work,  the  department  store  man 
has  the  best  of  it  also.  \\'hen  any  one  of 
us  in  the  eicrht  or  ten  large  stores  in  .*>t. 
T.ouis  i«;  looking  for  an  emplovee  to  place 
.Tt  t1i(  lir.nd  of  a  department,  we  arc  rare- 
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ly  able  to  find  that  peibon  in  one  of  the 
very  buiall  stores.  1  lie  man  there  is  sel- 
dom as  eompetent  to  take  up  the  duties 
ot  the  head  of  a  department  as  the  per- 
son is  who  has  been  trained  in  the  broad- 
er and  larger  eommercial  field  of  the 
department  store. 

The  department  store  compared  with 
the  small  store  has  shortened  hours  of 
labor,  increased  the  number  of  holidays, 
and  practically  guaranteed  an  annual 
vacation  with  pay  to  the  majority  of  its 
employees,  h'urthermore,  the  real  finan- 
cial worry  and  the  strain  of  policy  is  car- 
ried by  the  employer,  and  this  leaves  the 
individual  employee  far  more  time  for 
himself  and  for  his  own  improvement 
than  he  ever  would  have  had  in  the  care 
of  a  small  store. 

In  a  department  store  you  have  many 
of  the  conditions  of  a  city.  It  is  a  world 
in  itself,  in  its  discipline,  its  machinery, 
its  relations.  It  is  beset  by  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  go  to  make  up  a  world.  The 
store  of  Marshall  iMcld  &  Co.,  in  Chi- 
cago, has  ordinarily  at  least  5,000  em- 
ployees under  its  control,  and  in  the  busi- 
est season  approximately  7,500.  *^lliere 
go  thru  any  such  store  in  any  ten  hours 
on  a  fairly  busy  day  enough  people  to 
carry  on  from  10,000  to  50,000  records, 
transactions  of  one  kind  and  another,  in- 
volving the  assistance  of  one  or  more  of 
the  various  clerks.  There  is  hardly  a 
social  problem  that  does  not  show  itself 
in  some  form  in  the  department  store — 
the  question  of  the  union,  the  question  of 
child  labor,  of  woman  labor,  of  the  rela- 
tion of  men  and  women,  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employee,  and,  most  dis- 
tressing of  all,  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual customer  to  the  clerk  and  the  cm- 
l)loyer. 

This  last  relation  brings  the  entire 
community  into  contact  with  the  store, 
and  while  it  does  not  exist  in  the  factory 
or  in  the  wholesale  business,  it  is  the  last 
ultimate  proposition  in  all  trade.  When 
a  manufacturer  makes  goods  and  sends 
them  to  the  jobber,  they  are  not  yet  sold ; 
when  the  jobber  repacks  them  and  ships 
to  the  retailer,  or  to  the  sub-manufac- 
turer, they  are  not  sold,  even  tho  they 
may  have  been  twice  paid  for.  They  are 
not  sold  until  they  are  handed  over  the 
counter  by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer, 
to  eat.  to  wear,  or  to  use  in  whatever  way 
he  will. 


Uur  customers,  after  years  of  patron- 
age, come  to  feel  that  in  a  certain  sense 
tiiey  own  the  store  and  for  this 
reason  they  have  certain  vested  right-b 
or  privileges.  We  get  our  ideas  ot 
what  is  needed  from  our  customers; 
we  try  to  please  them.  We  try  to 
do  the  business  as  they  would  have  it 
done,  in  so  far  as  this  is  morally  right 
and  meets  the  general  wishes  of  society, 
ihe  very  perplexing  question  of  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  is  in  no  business  so  in- 
volved as  it  is  in  that  of  the  department 
store,  whose  success  hangs  not  upon  the 
management  of  any  one  department,  but 
upon  the  uniformly  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful management  of  all  its  depart- 
ments. 

The  great  problem  in  the  department 
store  is  the  contest  between  the  profit 
account  and  the  expense  account.  The 
cost  prices  for  large  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise have  been  standardized.  No 
one  store  has  any  particular  considera- 
tion as  to  the  purchase  price  of  goods ; 
the  ease  of  communication  and  the  large 
amount  of  advertising  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  one  of  us  to  have  any  seri- 
ous advantage  over  the  others  in  the  sell- 
ing price.  The  women  can  go  from  one 
store  to  another,  effectually  preventing 
one  store  from  being  materially  higher 
priced  on  the  same  goods  than  another. 

The  struggle  over  the  expense  account 
brings  up  the  whole  question  of  salaries 
— the  amount  that  can  be  paid  to  em- 
ployees directly,  the  amount  that  can  be 
silent  by  us  in  caring  for  them,  the  com- 
])ensatu)n  possible  for  length  of  service 
and  as  special  incentives  to  increased 
ctVort,  and  how  we  arc  to  care  for  them 
in  the  way  of  promotion.  In  these  mat- 
ters some  of  the  most  delicate  questions 
of  morals  arise,  involving  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  customer  in  the  treatment 
of  the  employee. 

Do  the  employees  receive  for  their 
services  a  fair  amount  of  the  total 
profit  that  comes  to  the  store?  It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  large  stores 
grow  up  and  some  large  fortunes  are  ac- 
(]uired.  which  all  people  hear  of,  but 
mention  is  seldom  made  of  the  many 
large  fortunes  that  are  lost.  It  still  re- 
mains true  that  00  jicr  cent,  of  the  men 
who  go  into  business  fail  of  success,  and 
that  only  a  small  percentage  ever  achieve 
great  success.     In  some  of  the  depart- 
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nient  stores  in  St.  Louis,  for  the  last  two 
years,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total 
|)r(itits  secured  from  the  sales  has  been 
l)aid  out  in  salaries  to  eniphjyees.  (Jne- 
ihird  is  all  that  has  been  allowed  to  pay 
rent  and  all  other  running  expenses,  in- 
terest on  capital  and  allied  obligations. 
This  large  wage  scale  has  been  main- 
tained simply  that  faithful  clerks  might 
\U)i  be  thrown  into  the  street,  left  with- 
out employment,  and  thus  add  still  fur- 
ther complications  to  the  unfortunate 
business  conditions  of  the  times. 

Apart  from  the  regular  salaries  of  em- 
ployees, different  stores  have  different 
methods  of  providing  additional  compen- 
sation. In  some  cases  this  is  based  upon 
the    increase   of    business    done    in    one 


swearing  falsely  to  the  age  of  their  chil- 
dren. .Also,  in  order  to  keep  the  law ,  we 
often  >eriuusly  offend  customers  who  are 
interested  in  tamilies  of  poor  people,  and 
wish  us  not  only  to  furnish  the  money 
with  which  to  help  them  in  their  philan- 
thropy, but  to  break  the  law  in  doing  it. 
The  moment  deceit  is  discovered  in  this 
matter  there  is  never  the  slightest  dis- 
cussion or  hesitation  in  any  of  the  large 
houses  as  to  remedying  the  error.  \\  e 
all  believe  the  law  is  beneficial,  not  only 
to  the  children  and  to  their  parents,  but 
to  our  service  as  well. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  women 
working  in  department  stores  are  beset 
with  peculiar  temptations  and  difficulties. 
I  believe  that  some  such  difficulties  do 


season  over  another,  or  upon  a  reduction      exist,  and  there  may  be  isolated  instances 


in  the  running  expenses  of  a  department, 
or  upon  superior  skill  in  buying.  This 
principle  of  giving  additional  compensa- 
tion, when  possible,  prevails  in  all  depart- 
ment store  business.  Besides  this,  in 
possibly  60  per  cent,  of  the  department 
stores  in  the  United  States,  it  is  as  easy 
for  an  employee  to  buy  an  interest — 
small,  perhaps,  but  quite  likely  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  means — as  it  is  to  buy  a 
share  in  a  railroad.  Our  department 
store  system  offers  increased  pay  for  in- 
creased efficiency,  and  additional  com- 
pensation by  some  form  of  the  "bonus" 
system,  or  by  the  opportunity  to  become 
interested  in  the  stock  as  a  member  of 
the  company.  It  is.  therefore,  perfectly 
possible  for  employees  to  rise  year  by 
year. 

As  to  employing  boys  or  girls  at  work 
who  are  under  the  legal  age.  we  find  it 
vcrv  easy  to  follow  tlie  rule.  The  only 
possible  difficulty  is  that  parents  and 
guardians     will     insist      frequently     on 


where  little  or  nothing  is  done  by  those 
in  authority  in  the  stores  to  protect  them 
or  to  guide  them.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  the  entire  United  States  there  is 
any  considerable  number  of  such  in- 
stances, compared  with  the  vast  majority 
of  department  store  proprietors  who  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  the  best  conditions, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  mere 
question  of  policy.  The  Christian  women, 
however,  who  go  in  and  out  of  stores  as 
customers,  can  do  much  to  help  in  this 
matter.  The  fact  that  they  are  women 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  hear  things 
from  women  employees  which  the  em- 
ployer might  never  hear,  and  which  are 
extremely  detrimental  to  social  order  or 
to  the  moral  life  of  the  individual.  Cus- 
tomers also,  by  showing  greater  consid- 
eration in  their  dealings  with  the  clerks, 
can  make  the  labors  of  these  employees 
lighter,  their  hours  shorter,  and  their 
chances  for  censure  less. 

St.    I.oiMS.    Mo. 


When   Love   Is   Great 

BY   JOHN   WARD  STIMSON 


Win  N  l.ovf  is  great,  it  never  cries: 
"(Jive  me  thy  lips!  Rive  nic  thy  breast!" 
Hut  rather:  "Let  me  live  and  rest 

Williiu  tliy  soul  behind  tliine  eyes;" 

VVlion  I.ove  is  great,  it  does  not  ask: 
"Wb.Tt  (loth  the  worhl  arnnnd  me  say?" 
It  only  seeks  the  perfect  way 

By  which  it  may  perfect  love's  task. 


When  Love  is  great  it  docs  not  seek. 
In  gems  or  gold  or  braided  hair — 
The  heart  it  holds,  to  lure  or  snare : 

But  wins  it  by  its  worship  meek. 

Wlien  Love  is  great,  it  doth  not  bend 
I'o  low  device  of  "law"  or  "priest" ; 
But,  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ. 
Its  acts  and   its  assertions   blend. 
New   Youk   Citv. 


Should  the   Married   Woman  Teach? 


BY   A  MARRIED  TEACHER 


THE  two  (lumiiiant  reasons  why  the 
woman  who  marries  should  desire 
to  retain  her  position  as  teacher 
are  necessity  and  a  genuine  love  for  the 
work.  Both  reasons  are  legitimate  and 
make  for  quality. 

The  first  reason,  necessity,  naturally 
gives  rise  to  the  question,  "Why  does  the 
woman  marry  if  the  man  cannot  make 
a  salary  sufficient  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
schoolroom?"  The  people  who  ask  this 
question  are  the  same  people  who  con- 
tinually decry  the  lack  of  family  life  and 
the  declining  domesticity  of  woman. 
Ignorance  of  an  economic  situation  or 
adamantine  minds  alone  may  cause  it. 
To  them  there  is  no  connection  between 
an  income  barely  sufficient  to  support  one 
and  this  apparent  degeneracy.  How  can 
the  man  of  today  marry  in  the  fullness 
of  his  youth  and  vigor  if  his  salary  be 
small  ?  How  can  he  in  a  city  at  least 
support  a  wife,  educate  his  children  and 
lay  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  him  and 
his  wife  out  of  the  poorhouse  on  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,200  a  year?  If  the  man  does 
not  marry  until  his  salary  is  sufficient 
for  two  or  more,  the  population  of  the 
country  must  naturally  suffer,  as  it  is  a 
well-known  biological  fact  that  the  most 
productive  years  in  the  lives  of  both  men 
and  women  are  those  between  twenty 
and  forty. 

Teachers  are  the  poorest  paid  of  all 
professional  workers.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  some  of  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  the  salaries  are  $300  a  year, 
altho  the  average  may  be  considered 
about  $700.  The  average  for  the  college 
professor  probably  would  not  exceed 
$2,000.  Many  of  the  tutors  and  assist- 
ants in  the  larger  colleges  receive  only 
$500  or  $600.  It  is  demanded  of  sucli 
professional  workers  that  they  be  well 
clothed  and  well  housed,  cultured,  trav- 
eled. With  the  cost  of  living  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  in  three 
years,  the  man  teacher  must  either  re- 
main unmarried  or  marry  a  woman  who 
can  add  to  bis  income  in  actual  money. 
If.  as  a  UDted  sociologist  claims,  like- 
mindedness  be  the  true  basis  of  society. 


this  also  means  that  it  is  the  true  basis 
of  friendship  and  marriage,  and  the 
union  of  the  man  and  woman  teacher 
would  be  the  ideal  one.  There  would  be 
a  community  of  interests  with  its  natural 
consequences,  intellectual  and  physical 
development.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  from  propinquity  at  least 
such  marriages  would  be  frequent  and 
early  if  the  way  were  made  possible. 

As  a  profession,  there  is  none  for  the 
woman  in  general  or  the  married  woman 
in  particular  that  lends  itself  better  to 
lier  physical  and  mental  possibilities  than 
the  profession  of  teaching.  The  instinct 
of  motherhood,  developed  or  undevel- 
oped, that  every  woman  is  incomplete 
without,  gives  her  a  better  understand- 
ing of  children.  She  has  more  patience 
than  men  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
earlier  years  of  childhood.  The  short 
school  hours,  the  numerous  holidays  and 
the  long  vacations  make  it  the  ideal  pro- 
fession for  her. 

In  the  work-a-day  world  in  general, 
and  teaching  in  particular,  marriage 
seems  to  be  a  sieve  which  separates  the 
chaff  from  the  grain.  The  indolent,  the 
physically  weak  and  the  inefficient  fall 
thru  the  network  and  are  lost  in  the 
world's  great  maelstrom,  while  the  ener- 
getic, the  proficient  and  the  jjliysically 
strong  are  retained  to  give  their  best  be- 
cause it  is  needed.  The  women  who 
work  after  marriage  work  because  they 
7i'a}it  to  work.  It  is  again  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Section  C^y  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Bc^arci 

of  Education  of  New  York  City  reads  as 

follows : 

"No  married  woman  shall  lie  appointed  to 
any  teaching  or  supervising  jiosition  in  the  day 
public  schools  unless  her  husband  is  incapac- 
itated from  physical  or  mental  disease  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  or  has  cor.tinuously  abandoned 
her  for  not  less  than  three  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  appointment,  provided  proof  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  fur- 
nished to  establish  such  physical  and  mental 
disability  or  abandonment." 

This  law  now  merely  applies  to  those 
seeking  new  appointments.  The  Board 
has  been  compelled  to  allow,  after  strong- 
ly contested  legal    battles,    the    efficient 
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woman  to  remain  in  her  position  after 
her  marriage. 

'I'he  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Fliiladelphia  forbid  the  employment  of 
married  women  unless  they  can  testify 
before  a  magistrate  that  they  have  not 
been  supported  by  their  husbands  for  at 
least  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of 
application.  Chicago,  with  characteris- 
tic Western  breadth,  says  that  marriage 
shall  be  no  bar  to  teaching  in  her 
public  schools,  but  stipulates,  either 
through  a  paternal  desire  to  protect  the 
child  or  because  it  wishes  to  keep  down 
the  population,  that  the  teacher  must  not 
have  a  child  under  two  years  of  age. 

While  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Massachusetts  has  no  law  or  rule  re- 
garding married  women  teaching,  the 
regulations  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee provide  that  "the  marriage  of  a 
woman  teacher  shall  be  her  resignation." 
In  a  few  cases  women  with  invalid  hus- 
bands, or  those  who  have  been  deserted 
by  their  husbands,  have  been  appointed 
with  the  agreement  that  their  resignation 
shall  take  effect  on  the  recovery  of  their 
husbands  or  the  return  thereof.  The 
committee  defends  these  laws  on  the 
ground  "that  it  is  contrary  to  the  best 
public  morals  to  employ  married  women 
whose  husbands  are  contributing  to  their 
support." 

The  effects  of  such  laws  are  bad  on 
the  educational  system,  because  they 
cut  out  efficient,  experienced,  normal, 
healthy-minded  women  from  teaching  in 
public  schools.  They  are  bad  for  the 
childi:en  because  they  are  withheld  from 
the  influence  of  such  women  and  are 
often  compelled  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  If 
the  married  man  be  considered  the  better 
citizen,  the  better  business  man,  the  bet- 
ter employee,  why  should  not  the  same 
be  true  of  the  woman?  Does  marriage 
develop  one  and  not  the  other?  Mar- 
riage, by  fixing  her  position  in  life,  gives 
the  woman  a  stability  that  she  can  obtain 
in  no  other  way.  She  is  generally  far 
less  emotional  than  the  single  woman. 
Her  heart  is  anchored  fast  in  a  safe 
harbor,  while  licr  single  sister  is  often 
storm-tossed  on  the  great  ocean  of  un- 
certainty. This  uncertainty  has  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  tcmiicramcnt.  Tf 
it  affects  her  work  the  child  suffers.     If 


tlie  teacher  is  cross  or  lacks  patience  the 
child  begins  by  disliking  her  and  ends  by 
haling  teachers  in  general,  the  school  and 
everything  that  pertains  to  it.  This  is  the 
greatest  mental  calamity  that  can  befall 
tne  normal  child. 

A  law  that  prohibits  a  woman  from 
teaching  after  her  marriage  cheapens  the 
profesbion  and  places  it  tor  women  be- 
low the  level  of  an  unskilled  trade.  A 
woman  today  may  study  to  be  a  lawyer, 
doctor,  architect,  actress,  anything  she 
will,  she  may  marry  when  she  pleases, 
and  still  continue  her  profession  for  the 
good  and  pleasure  of  society.  No  one 
prohibits  her,  pubHc  opinion  does  not 
even  utter  a  feeble  cry.  Her  private  life 
belongs  to  herbclf  and  her  husband;  in  it 
the  world  has  no  concern.  But  with 
teaching  it  is  dift'erent.  A  girl  may  spend 
years  of  her  life  in  preparatory  study, 
have  the  same  interest  in  and  love  for 
her  work  as  the  women  in  other  profes- 
sions, and  yet  she  has  not  liberty  of 
action.  If  she  conforms  with  the  dic- 
tates of  her  natural  being,  she  is  cut  off 
by  the  laws  of  a  large  number  of  States 
in  this  great,  free  country,  this  land  of 
opportunity,  from  active  participation  in 
a  profession  for  which  she  has  fitted  her- 
self.   Where  is  the  justice  of  such  laws? 

They  are  bad  for  the  home  because 
they  either  stifle,  crush  or  make  it  im- 
possible, where  the  man's  income  is  in- 
suflicient  for  the  support  of  two  and  a 
possible  more.  The  woman  profession- 
ally trained  is  not  often  able  to  perform 
the  drudgery  of  a  servantless  household. 
She  realizes  this  and  hesitates  to  give  up 
a  congenial  profession  and  turn  to  house- 
work, of  which  she  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing. There  has  been  no  time  for  it  in 
her  training.  Why  is  domesticity  ex- 
pected of  every  woman  and  not  of  every 
man  ?  No  one  expects  the  man  to  build 
his  house,  raise  vegetables,  kill  cattle  or 
make  the  garments  he  wears.  He  earns 
the  money  in  his  specialty  and  pays 
others  to  do  these  things.  Cannot  the 
woman  do  the  same,  or  must  she  be 
doomed  to  be  the  only  universalist  in  an 
economic  world  of  concentration  and 
siH-cialties? 

Where  the  woman  teacher  is  debarred 
by  law  from  being  a  real  helpmate  to  the 
man  she  wants  to  marry,  she  either  gives 
him  up  or  falls  into  a  long  engagement, 
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fhe  end  of  which  sees  them  no  better 
than  the  beginning.  This  practice  is 
most  heartily  cundenincd  by  Trof.  Simon 
N.  Patton,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  says  : 

"It  is  more  sensible  lor  a  man  who  is  earn- 
ing $25  a  week  and  a  woman  who  is  earning 
$18,  making  a  total  of  $43,  to  marry.  They 
could  get  along  jointly  very  well,  and  h- 
iiappy  on  such  a  sum.  Is  that  not  better 
than  for  the  young  woman  who  has  made 
$18  and  spent  it  all  to  try  to  make  the  $25 
a  week  do  for  two?" 

The  question  arises  would  not  the 
home  of  the  woman  suffer  thru  her  out- 
side activities ;  in  other  words,  can  a 
woman  teach  and  still  keep  house?  If  it 
is  necessary  for  her  to  maintain  a  home, 
if  being  a  good  housekeeper  does  not 
include  the  drudgery  of  the  household, 
the  cooking,  baking,  scrubbing,  washing, 
but  rather  superintending  those  mentally 
and  physically  fitted  for  the  task,  the 
teacher,  with  her  executive  ability,  is 
surely  a  good  home-keeper.  The  mod- 
ern house  and  apartment  do  not  present 
insurmountable  obstacles.  Many  unmar- 
ried business  and  professional  women 
are  keeping  house,  and  yet  no  one  hears 
that  it  interferes  with  their  earning 
capacity. 

These  marriage  prohibitory  laws  are 
bad  for  society  because  they  encourage 
a  celibate  sect  as  rigid  in  its  method  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and 
sisterhood.  Teachers  are  stigmatized  as 
"old  maids."  Recently,  at  the  class  day 
exercises  of  a  college  given  over  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  the  wit  of  the  class 
wrote  on  a  placard.  "Know  ye.  sisters, 
that  all  who  enter  this  profession  are 
condemned  to  spinsterhood."  If  we  con- 
sider matrimony  a  wise  and  good  insti- 
tution of  society,  education  as  an  agent 
in  civilization  should  do  all  in  its  power 
to  encourage  it.  The  public  decries  the 
lack  of  marriages  among  its  elect,  its  col- 
lege men  and  women,  and  yet  what  does 
it  do  to  proiuote  marriage  among  them? 

The  laws  are  defended  by  the  various 
boards  of  education  on  the  grounds  of 
modesty.  Such  objections  are  neither 
logical  nor  in  accordance  with  the  mod- 
ern pedagogic  and  scientific  theories ; 
thev  are  not  onlv  prtidish.  but  border  on 
absolute  imtnorality. 

In  the  best  schools  the  simple  biolog 
ical  facts  of  life,  animal  and  jilant  if  not 
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human,  arc  being  taught  from  the 
kindergarten  up  thru  the  grades  into  the 
secondary  school  and  colleges.  There 
should  be  no  mysteries  about  mother- 
hood. Canon  Lyttleton,  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  held  in 
England  in  1899,  thus  advised  the  early 
teaching  of  the  mysteries  of  birth  and 
generation  : 

"We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  that  are  being  made,  there  is 
an  immense  waste  of  life  caused,  not  l)y  the 
growth  of  sensuality,  but  solely  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  principles  of  life  with  whicli  chil- 
dren have  to  face  the  world." 

The  question  of  the  child-bearing 
period  in  the  life  of  the  marricfl  profes- 
sional woman,  while  important,  is  not  all- 
important.  Society  does  not  need  or 
want  large  families.  Quality,  not  quan- 
tity, is  the  keynote  of  citizenship  today. 
Sociologists  tell  us  that  the  ajjportion- 
ment  of  four  children  to  each  married 
couple  would  keep  the  population  in  a 
static  position.  If  we  allow  the  maxi- 
mum to  each  married  teacher,  her  ab- 
sence from  school  should  not  exceed 
normally  fotir  months  for  each  child, 
making  sixteen  months  all  told  in  a 
teaching  career,  probably  not  more  than 
might  be  caused  by  her  single  sister,  as 
statistics  show  that  as  an  institution 
marriage  is  condticive  to  the  health  of 
both  husband  and  wife. 

The  single  women  teachers  defend 
these  marriage  prohibitory  laws  on  eco- 
nomic grounds. 

The  last  censtis  of  the  United  States 
gives  their  numbers  at  302. T 47.  These 
women,  presumably  rotmdly  edticated. 
are  largely  against  the  married  woman 
teaching.  This  seems  to  denote  an  igno- 
rance of  the  very  principles  of  econotn- 
ics.  As  long  as  the  married  teacher  does 
not  undersell  her  single  sister,  a*?  long  as 
she  demands  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
she  does  not  make  an  economic  problem. 
The  married  woman,  by  retaining  her 
place  in  the  schoolroom,  is  not  taking 
the  bread  rightfuUv  belonging  to  an- 
other. The  econotnic  balance  !•?  main- 
tained by  the  fact  that  she  nui'st.  on  her 
part,  employ  others  fitted  for  ta<;k<;  "^he 
has  not  time  to  perform.  Tf  she  keet^s 
house  she  must  emnlov  domestic  serv- 
ants;  if  she  ha*;  children,  a  competent 
mother's  helper  ;  '^hc  nni<;t  pav  to  have 
her  gowns  made  and  garments  mended. 
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Slie  must  pay  to  have  done  what  a  large 
part  of  the  middle-class  women  do  for 
ihcmsclves.  This  gives  work  to  the  in- 
efficient or  tlie  derelicts  who  have  neither 
the  courage  or  strength  to  fight  life's 
more  strenuous  battles,  and  who  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  upon  society  for 
support.  Trades  unions  of  women  or 
those  of  men  who  admit  women  as  mem- 
bers simply  control  the  scale  of  wages 
irrespective  of  the  marriage  state.  Sin- 
gle and  married  women  receive  the  same 
consideration.  Municipal  and  I'cdcral 
civil  service  positions  take  the  same  view 
of  the  subject.  If  the  teacher  retains 
her  position  when  her  husband  is  well 
able  to  sui)port  her,  the  crime,  if  it  be 
such,  is  no  greater  than  is  being  perpe- 
trated every  day  by  girls  and  women 
whose  fathers  are  well  able  to  support 
them,  but  yet  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  prefer  work  outside  the  home. 

The  married  teacher  has  no  desire  to 
supplant  the  single.  She  only  asks  that 
teaching  as  a  profession   for  women  be 


given  the  same  dignity  as  for  men.  That 
she  may  make  it  her  life  work,  with  pro- 
ficiency as  a  standard  in  fair  competition 
with  her  equals.  If,  because  of  this  pro- 
ficiency, she  supplants  the  woman  who 
has  entered  the  |)rofession  as  a  stop  gap 
to  marriage,  with  little  special  training, 
no  aptitude,  no  genuine  love  for  children, 
the  inefficient  woman,  the  public  will  not 
suffer,  but  gain.  The  married  woman 
teacher  asks  only  for  fair  play,  for  op- 
portunity, for  justice.  \Vhen  she  gains 
these,  girls  will  not  think  the  time  «pcnt 
in  its  special  training  wasted.  When  the 
profession  of  teaching  for  women  shall 
be  a  permanent  thing,  when  a  woman  on 
entering  it  knows  that  she  will  never 
come  to  the  cross-roads  where  she  must 
decide  between  professional  ambition 
and  marriage,  then  we  shall  have  the 
best  women  attracted  to  it.  .\nd  then  it 
shall  receive  the  honorable  recognition 
among  other  professions  that  has  been 
shamefully  denied  it  in  tlie  pa^^t. 

Nfw   York   Citv. 
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Not  by   Bread   Alone 


BY  SILAS   X.   FLOYD 

-Ala.s,  in  these  times.,  'tis  true  in  all  climes,  in  spite  of  the  lark  that  sings. 
Man  goeth  apace  in  a  mad  wild  race,  and  lays  down  his  life  for  Things! 
If  we  search  far  and  wide,  on  every  side,  the  end  kept  in  view  is  the  same; 
Man  counts  for  naught  where  the  battles  are  fought,  and  Things  is  the  end  of 
the  game. 

For  butter  and  bread,  with  hurrying  tread,  man  goeth   forth  to  the   fray; 
And  when  more  and  more  his  larder  runs  o'er,  he  thinks  he  has  won  tlie  day. 
Men  hold  that  their  strength  thruont  the   world's  length  is  houses  and  money  and 

lands. 
And  so  for  their  souls,  from  equator  to  poles,  they  lift  not   the   weight  of  their 

liands. 


Thou  (liver  of  All.  who  markest  the  fall  of  the  sparrows  tliat   downward  come. 
Who  .scest  om-  way  by  nigb.t  and  by  day.  of  truth  and  of  go<vIness  the  sum. 
(irant  we  may  learn  man's  greed  to  spu-n.  and  know  thine  age-old  plan 
That  Things  is  not  the  end  of  man's  l<it,  but  the  end  of  Things  is  >;ia»i. 

Grant  we  may  know,  as  onward  we  go,  and  the  sun  flies  fast  from  the  South, 
That  we  should  be  spurred  liy  every  word  which  jiroceedeth  out  of  Thy  mouth. 
N^ot    alone    for   the   sake    of    bread    and  i^i  cake,  .grant    that   Thy   children   may 

strive ; 
l)Ul,  oh!  to  the  song  of  the  lark  all  day   lt>ng,  may  our  souls  be  keenly  alive! 

Augusta,  Ga. 


Recollections  of  Literary^Men 

Mr.  William  VVintlk's  latest  vol- 
ume''' recounts  the  story  of  his  friend- 
shi])s  with  many  men  eminent  in  the 
field  of  letters,  iiorn  in  1836,  he  began 
his  literary  career  in  Boston  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen.  Later  he  came  to  New 
York,  and  was  a  member  of  the  coterie 
known  as  The  Bohemians,  who  met  in 
Pfaff's,  on  Broadway,  near  JJleecker 
street,  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties. 
All  his  life  has  been  .spent  within  literary 
surroundings,  and  he  has  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  his  friendships. 

Longfellow  he  knew  well,  and  it  is 
with  a  tender  love  and  reverence  that  he 
recalls  the  poet  in  these  pages.  Long- 
fellow's "usual  aspect  was  that  of  a 
sweet,  gentle,  pensive  composure."  He 
had  no  resentments,  not  even  against 
Poe,  who  so  bitterly  assailed  him.  He 
was  wholly  devoid  of  envy,  or  of  any  of 
the  pettinesses  so  common  in  human  na- 
ture. In  the  course  of  a  warm  friend- 
ship extending  over  many  years,  the  au- 
thor never  heard  Longfellow  "utter  a 
syllable  of  detraction  of  any  contempor- 
ary author."  Mr.  Winter  finds  in  him  a 
greater  likeness  to  Cowley  than  to  any 
other  poet.  Yet  he  had  "an  acute  sense 
of  humor,"  which  Cowley  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  having  had. 

Whitman  he  saw  often  in  the  earlier 
days,  and  cordially  disliked.  "That  auc- 
tioneer's list  of  topics  and  appetites,"  he 
writes,  "intertwisted  with  a  formless 
])roclamation  of  carnal  propensities  and 
universal  democracy,  has  been  hailed  as 
grandly  original  and  distinctly  American, 
only  because  it  is  crude,  shapeless  and 
vulgar."  "It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,"  he  writes  again,  "that  he  did  not 
impress  me  as  anything  other  than  what 
he  was,  a  commonplace,  uncouth,  and 
sometimes  obnoxiously  coarse  w^ritcr, 
trying  to  be  original  by  using  a  formless 
style,  and  celebrating  the  proletarians 
who  make  the  world  almost  uninhabit- 
able by  their  vulgarity." 

•Old  pRiKNns.  Being  Recollections  of  Other  Days. 
By  William   IViiiter.     New  York:   MolTatt,  Y,Trd  &  Co. 


Between  Mr.  Winter  and  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  a  lifelong  friendship  ex- 
isted. They  were  born  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  first  book  of  each  appeared  in 
1854.  The  author's  judgment  of  Al- 
drich's  work  is  of  course  tinged  by  his 
warm  personal  regard.  He  believes  that 
the  poems,  "sweet  and  tender,  beautifully 
expressive  of  human  afifection — which  is 
the  immortal  part  of  us — and  lovely  in 
style,  will  endure  as  long  as  anything 
endures  in  our  language."  Aldrich  him- 
self was  not  so  certain,  and  indeed  in- 
timated that  twenty  years  might  find  his 
work  out  of  fashion  and  discarded.  For- 
tunately, the  signs  of  such  a  change  arc 
not  yet  evident. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  another  of  the  au- 
thor's intimate  friends,  and  it  is  a  de- 
served tribute  which  he  pays,  not  only 
to  the  poet  of  "The  Centennial  Ode,"  but 
to  the  man  and  citizen. 

Stoddard,  Stedman  and  Holmes  he 
knew  well,  Lowell  and  Dickens  less  well. 
He  has  aflfectionate,  yet  discriminating, 
praise  for  each  of  them.  But  upon 
(icorge  William  Curtis,  whom  he  knew 
intimately  and  for  many  years,  he  lav- 
ishes all  the  wealth  of  affectionate  and 
reverent  expression  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble. In  his  life  he  was  the  greatest  of 
our  citizens ;  in  his  death,  his  memory 
remains  as  a  perpetual  benediction. 


A  Great  Political  Educator 

Onk  hundred  and  six  years  ago  the 
back  bench  in  the  strangers'  gallery  in 
the  famous  old  chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
at  \\'estminster,  was  by  Speaker  Abbot, 
in  a  semi-ofiicial  way,  set  apart  as  the 
place  of  the  reporters  for  the  lomdon 
press  in  attendance  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  century  that  has  in- 
tervened many  men  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  English  journalism  and 
literature  have  been  of  the  press  gallery; 
but  in  the  whole  of  this  long  period  no 
Parliamentary  journalist  has  had  a 
wider  fame  or  reached  a  larger,  more 
varied,  or  more  widely  scattered  reading 
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cunstilutncy  than  Mr.  11.  \V.  Lucy,  lie 
was  splendidly  equipped  for  his  work 
when,  in  the  early  seventies,  he  joined 
the  Parlianientary  corps  of  the  Daily 
Neii'Sj  and  by  the  lime  he  set  up  as 
"Toby,"  of  Fundi,  in  i88o,  he  was  al- 
ready a  national  character.  His  vogue 
extended  as  years  went  by,  and  today  he 
occupies  a  place  that  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  English  journalism.  He  has 
long  been  England's  greatest  political 
educator  as  far  as  the  press  is  con- 
cerned. Every  week  from  i88o  onward 
he  has  had  more  readers  than  any  jour- 
nalist who  was  ever  of  the  Parliament- 
ary gallery,  and  in  these  thirty  years  he 
has  done  more  to  concentrate  public  at- 
tention in  England  on  what  was  doing 
by  Lords  and  Commons  at  Westminster 
than  all  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Lon- 
don daily  press  combined.  He  has  be- 
come as  much  an  institution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  Speaker  or 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  It  consequently 
follows  that  many  of  the  chapters  in 
Sixty  Years  in  the  Wilderness"^  are  con- 
cerned with  men  who  have  been  promi- 
nent in  Parliamentary  life  since  1870. 
Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  Bright. 
Chamberlain.  P)alfour,  Randolph  Church- 
ill. Goschen.  Campbell-Bannerman.  Par- 
ncll  and  I'iggar  are  all  of  the  pro- 
cession that  is  so  well  marshalled  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Lucy's  autobiography. 

Humor  and  lightness  of  touch  are  Mr. 
Lucy's  outstanding  ch.nractcristics.  It  is 
these  characteristics  that  will  secure  for 
Mr.  Lucy's  autobiography  its  widest 
acceptance.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
chapters  that  are  of  value  for  the  new 
light  they  throw  on  English  political 
history  since  the  extensions  of  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise  in  1867  and  1884- 
85.  The  most  important  of  these  is  con- 
cerned with  the  split  in  the  Liberal  and 
Radical  party  over  the  first  Home  Rule 
bill  in  t886.  Two  groups  of  Gladstone's 
followers  then  broke  away.  The  Whigs 
who  parted  company  with  the  Home 
Rule  Liberals  di(l  so  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  in  1886  was  still  Lord  Hartington. 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for     the     Rosendale     Division     of t^lie 

•SixTV  Years  in  the  Wilderness.  Somb  Pas 
^^  s  BY  THE  VVay.  By  Henry  IV.  Luty.  New 
Ni'k:   K.   P.    Hutton   &  Co       Pp.   45"-     $300. 


County  of  Lancaster.  The  Radicals 
broke  away  under  the  leadership  of 
Chamberlain.  They  were  fifty-five  in 
number,  and  constituted  the  larger  group 
of  seccders ;  and  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting political  revelations  in  Mr.  Lucy's 
pages — a  revelation  fully  supported  by 
letters — is  the  fact  that  had  somebody 
not  blundered,  the  Radical  and  larger 
group  might  have  been  reattached  to 
Gladstone,  and  the  whole  current  of 
English  political  histor)'  since  1886 
might  thereby  have  been  changed. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Whig  group 
should  break  away  from  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberals  after  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in    1884-85.     After  the  death 
of  Palmerston  in  1865  it  was  only  tradi- 
tion and  the  claims  on  office  that  tied  the 
Whigs  to  the  Liberal  party.     Long  be- 
fore the  wide  extension  of  the  franchise 
in  1884  the  Whigs  had  finished  the  mis- 
sion that  they  had  set  themselves  at  the 
revolution   in    1688.     They   had  accom- 
plished the  mission  by  acting  as  the  more 
progressive  of  the  two  historic  political 
parties,   and   with   that   mission   accom- 
plished, and  with  the  newer  political  life 
that  began  after  the  second  extension  of 
the  franchise  in   1867  making  itself  felt 
in  the  Liberal  party,  the  natural  affilia- 
tions of  the  Whigs  with  the  Conserva- 
tives  became   more   and   more   obvious. 
Had  there  been  no  Home  Rule  bill  in 
1886  the  Liberal  party  must  soon  have 
shed    its    gradually    diminishing    Whig 
group.    The  Whigs  must  inevitably  have 
fallen  back  into  the  Conservative  party, 
where  a  territorial  aristocracy  today  al- 
most necessarily  belongs. 

But  apart  from  the  Home  Rule  bill, 
there  were  in  1886  no  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting the  movement  of  a  large  ana 
powerfully  led  grouji  of  Radicals  into 
the  Conservative  ranks ;  and  as  has  been 
said,  one  of  the  permanent  values  that 
attaches  to  Mr.  Lucy's  autobiography  is 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  misman- 
agement of  the  delicate  negotiations  that 
were  intended  to  heal  the  breach  be- 
tween the  Gladstonian  Liberals  and  the 
Radicals  led  by  Chamberlain,  who.  in  the 
epoch-making  session  of  1886.  seceded 
from  the  progressive  party  and  threw  in 
their  lot  for  all  time  with  Salisbury  and 
the  Conservatives. 
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Essays  Biographical  and  Chemical.  By  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  K.  C.  B.  New  York: 
E.  P.  DiUton  &  Co.    $2.50  net. 

There  has  long  been  and  unfortunately 
still  is  a  very  widespread  feeling  of  aver- 
sion among  American  scientific  men  of 
the  first  rank  toward  writing  so-called 
"popular"  scientific  articles  for  the  peri- 
odical press.  How  unfortunate  this  atti- 
tude is,  both  for  the  scientist  himself  as 
well  as  for  the  public,  is  emphasized 
from  time  to  time  by  the  appearance  of 
a  book  like  the  one  under  review.  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  by  right  of  his  achieve- 
ments, undoubtedly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  chemists.  Yet  he 
has  found  it  neither  impossible  nor  in- 
expedient to  contribute  from  time  to 
time  to  such  papers  as  The  Youth's 
Companion  the  delightful  popular  essays 
on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  subjects 
which,  collected,  form  the  present  vol- 
ume. As  the  title  indicates,  the  essays 
fall  into  two  groups.  The  first  half  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  biographical 
essays.  These  papers  deal  particularly 
with  the  lives  of  some  seven  command- 
ing figures  (mainly  chemists)  in  the  his- 
tory of  science,  including  Cavendish, 
Boyle,  Black,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Berthe- 
lot.  The  chemical  essays  range  in  sub- 
ject matter  from  the  aurora  borealis  to 
the  Becquerel  rays.  Charmingly  mod- 
est and  simple  accounts  of  the  epoch- 
making  discoveries  of  Ramsay  and  his 
associates  are  given  in  two  essays  hav- 
ing the  titles,  "What  Is  an  Element?" 
and  "Radium  and  Its  Products."  An 
address  on  "The  Functions  of  a  Uni- 
versity" closes  the  volume.  In  this,  as  in 
the  more  strictly  scientific  essays,  the 
master  mind  goes  straight  to  funda- 
mentals : 

"Its  philosophical  faculty  should  impart  to 
those  wlio  enter  its  halls  that  faculty  of  in 
creasing  knowledge  wliich  cannot  fail  to  be 
profitable  not  only  to  the  intellect  of  the  na- 
tion, but  also  to  its  industrial  prosperity.  I 
regard  this  as  the  chief  function  of  a  univer- 
sity." 

Jt 

Joaquin  Miller's  Poems.  In  six  volumes. 
Vol.  I,  an  Introduction,  etc.;  l6mo,  pp.  236. 
San  Francisco :  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 
$T.25  each. 

Quite  luiconventional  is  the  style  of 
editorship  of  the  present  Vol.  I  received. 
It  begins  with  a  free  autobiographical 
sketch,    in    which    the    poet    tells    about 


"papa"  and  "mother,"  and  the  juvenile 
experiences  on  the  frontier  and  among 
the  Indians,  followed  by  fragments  from 
his  journal  describing  his  experiences  as 
an  American  celebrity  abroad  after  the 
appearance  of  his  "Arizonian"  and 
"Songs  of  the  Sierras."  Then  we  are 
given  a  sheaf  of  encomiums  by  English 
journals.  All  this  occupies  more  than 
half  the  first  volume,  and  the  remainder 
is  mostly  given  to  selected  poems. 
"Later  Lines  Preferred  by  London," 
"Lines  That  Papa  Liked"  and  "Lines 
That  Pleased  Mother" ;  but  interrupted 
with  a  prose  story  of  "A  Last  Interview 
with  Mother."  TiiE  Independent  has 
in  past  years  published  a  great  many  of 
Joaquin  Miller's  poems  and  descriptions 
of  Western  life  and  scenery.  He  has  a 
magic  pen  and  has  come  to  be,  in  his 
gray  old  age,  a  sort  of  more  conventional 
Walt  Whitman,  but  possessed  of  a  rare 
musical  gift  of  song,  which  is  not  a  mere 
melody  of  vacant  words.  He  is  easily 
the  chief  as  well  as  senior  of  our  West- 
ern poets,  and  stands  high  in  the  ranks 
of  all  those  of  the  last  half  century.  We 
])articularly  admire  in  him  his  open- 
shirtcd  democracy,  his  justice  to  Indian, 
Chinese  or  Jew,  a  protest  ever  against 
prejudice  of  race.  It  is  clear  that  these 
six  volumes  will  present  him  as  he 
wishes  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
frailties  or  aspersions  denied  or  forgot- 
ten, and  the  genuine  genius  and  the 
genuine  gentleness  of  mind  and  heart 
held  in  memory.  lie  is  no  long-haired, 
high  -  booted,  sombrero  -  thatched,  wild 
son  of  a  gun.  as  sometimes  reported,  and 
such  we  have  never  seen  him  these  forty 
years.  He  deserves  the  honor  of  these 
handsome  volumes. 

Star-Glow  in  Song.  By  Charles  Buxton 
(ioing.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.20. 

These  verses  are  marked  by  clear 
thought,  a  terse,  compressed,  yet  perfect 
ly  lucid  expression,  born,  it  may  be.  of 
two  or  three  writers  whose  manner  still 
holds  the  ptiblic  attention.  The  general 
style  is  at  present  a  comjwsite.  but  one 
which  is  rapidly,  judging  I\v  the  contcnt> 
(if  the  volume  under  notice,  clearini; 
itself  of  the  salient  mamierisms  of  Kijv 
ling  and  WMiitman — bv  skilful  ev(^luti(in 
ceasing  to  be  an  iniconscious  imitation  oi 
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fither.  A  present,  and  the  undoubted 
promise  of  a  strong  future  of  his  own 
the  poet  has.  His  description  of  the 
charms  of  external  nature  is  alive  with 
beauty,  and  yet  he  knows  how  to  arrange 
a  sympathetic  union — the  only  union 
likely  to  last — between  the  accurate  facts 
of  nature  and  the  dream-facts  of  a  hope- 
ful, sound-minded  thinker.  This  union 
is  more  effective  in  the  very  musical 
"Voices  of  the  Sky"  than  in  such  pieces 
as  "Songs  of  the  Silences,"  VVhitman- 
esque  as  they  are.  Verses  in  the  Kipling 
key — like  "Outward  Bound,"  for  in- 
stance, or  like  the  "Song  of  the  Sea- 
folk"  and  "The  Master,"  are  delightfully 
poetical,  with  values  of  their  own,  quite 
independent  of  the  school  in  which  they 
nuist  be  classed.  The  sea  jargon  in  them 
is  effectively  used  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
while,  with  Kipling,  whose  work  they 
suggest,  the  growing  habit  is  to  make 
jargon  of  various  kinds  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  again  a  tendcncv  of  the  dav  in  all 
literature  to  treat  the  mind  sanitarially — 
that  is,  to  convey  us  all  at  our  leisure  mo- 
ments to  literature  to  take  healing  waters. 
The  novel  or  the  poem  is  turned  into  a 
licalth  resort,  where  a  sort  of  "gold- 
cure"  is  administered  to  a  staggering  or- 
ganization. Of  this  the  reader  grows 
somewhat  weary.  He  would  gladly  have 
the  gold  in  another  form.  The  glinting 
pearl  he  would  rather  see  exhibited  with- 
out the  nutritious  oyster.  Served  on  the 
half-shell  and  treated  with  lemon-juice, 
pearls  are  less  effective  than  when  seen 
under  a  soft  chin  rellccting  their  luster 
from  a  swan-like  neck.  Vet  one  willing- 
ly forgives  I\Ir.  Going  for  administering 
a  gentle  corrective  in  the  case  of  an  ill- 
treated  mariner,  when  it  is  done  with  so 
much  neatness  and  skill  as  that  employed 
in  his  "Story  of  Skipper  Tre.son." 

Chapters  of  Opera.  Bcinn  Historical  and 
Critical  <.>l)<irvatiniis  ami  Records  Con- 
cerning (he  Lyric  Drama  in  New  York 
from  Its  Earliest  Days  Down  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time.  By  Henrv  Kdward  Krchbiel. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $3.50. 

Mr.  11.  E.  Krehbiel  is  a  modest  man. 
lie  gives  us  a  big  fat  octavo  volume  of 
435  pagt^s  recounting  the  detailed  and  in 
timatc  history  of  the  1>  ric  drama  in  New 
N'ork  City  from  the  clays  of  the  earliest 
shy  blosstiming  of  that  exotic  plant   on 


this  soil  down  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1908,  and  he  calls  it  Chapters  of  Opera. 
The   musical  editor  of  the    New    York 
Tribune  was  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
task  he  set  himself  and  he  has  carried  it 
thru  with  brilliant  success.     His  own  ex- 
tensive  recollections  and   records    carry 
him  back  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  thus  enabling  him  to  give 
at  first  hand  a  most  entertaining  account 
of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan   Opera    House.     For   his    first 
seven  chapters,  dealing  with  local  oper- 
atic doings  before  "the  consulship  of  Ma- 
pleson,"  he  has  supplemented    his    own 
memories  by  industrious  research  into  the 
contemporary  chronicles  of    the    earlier 
days  and  by  the  testimony  of  such  a  ven- 
erable   survivor    as    Mrs.    Julia    Ward 
Howe,  who  heard  some  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Garcia  troupe  which  in  1825 
gave  the  first  representations  (worthy  the 
name)  of  Italian  opera  in  America.     The 
interesting    story   of    the    successive    at- 
tempts at  opera-giving  in  New  York  is 
made  to  yield  abundant  entertainment  at 
his  hands,  for  the  book  is  not  merely  a 
chronicle  of  happenings  and  events,  tho 
as  such  it   is  remarkably   full  and  com- 
plete, but  is  also  a  criticism,  frank  and 
free,  and  often  trenchant ;  and  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel's  style  is  rich  in  the  blandishments 
of  grace,  humor,  allusion  and    the    deft 
handling  of  personal  anecdote,      .•\long 
with  the  account  of  operatic  rivalries — 
as  rife  in  the  early  davs  as  in  the  season 
lately  ended — with  the  stirring  incidents 
of  tile  rise  and  fall  of    one    impresario 
after  another  and  the  building  and  burn- 
ing down  of  opera  houses,    the    operas 
performed   here  are  described   with  ap- 
preciative  care   and    thoroness   and    the 
singers  concerned  in  their  representation 
receive  ample  critical  consideration;  nor 
are  their  personal  qualities,  engaging  and 
otherwise,    neglected.     This    critic    sets 
himself   strenuously   against   the   newest 
spirit  manifested  in  operatic  art  and  his 
comments    on     such     recent     works    as 
"Thais."  "Louise."  "Salome"  and  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande"  make  lively  reading. 
The    remarkable    achievements    of     Mr. 
C)scar  Hammerstein  at  his  new  Manhat 
tan     t^pera    House    are    chronicled,    not 
witliout  praise   for  their  meritorious  fea- 
tures. 
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The  Legends  of  the  Jews.  Vol.  I,  Bible 
Times  and  Cliaracters,  from  Creation  to 
Jacob,  by  Louis  Ginzbcrg,  translated  by 
Henrietta  Szold.  Pages  xviii,  424.  Phila- 
delphia: The  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America.    $2.00. 

For  one  who  wishes  to  grasp  the  inner 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  traditions  of  this 
people   are   invaluable,   for   there   is   the 
thought-life  of  the  nation,  when  it  was 
a   nation,   and   afterward,   as   it   can   be 
traced   nowhere   else.      Dr.   Ginzberg   is 
one  of  the  younger  scholars  who  is  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  sotirces  that  he 
has  been   able  to  present  the  traditions 
classified  according  to  the  biblical  char- 
acters with  which  they  have  to  do.     In 
this  first  of   fotir  volumes  he  has  been 
able  to  cover  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham  and  Jacob,  draw- 
ing his  tales   from  various   Midrashim, 
from  ihe  midrashic  portions  of  the  Tal- 
mud,   and    other    works    of    the    kind. 
While  many  of  the  tales  may  seem  ex- 
travagant and  fastastic  to  the  Occidental 
reader,  let  him  not  forget  that  these  are 
Oriental  tales,  and  that  in  the  East  free 
rein   is  given  to  the  imagination.     The 
old  rabbis  knew  how  extravagant  some 
of  the  stories  were,  and  applied  a  maxim. 
"You  should  not  question  metaphorical 
explanations,"  thus  licensing  the  play  of 
the  imagination,  and  permitting  the  alle- 
gorizer  to  utilize  the  text  of  the  Bible 
most  freely  for  teaching  any  moral  les- 
son.   These  tales  are  really  expressions  of 
the    Hebrew    mind    wrestling    with    the 
problems   of   biblical    inter])retation   and 
the  difficulties  of  life  itself,  and  offering 
solutions  of  all  these  difficulties  as  near- 
ly as  possible.     The  arrangement  of  the 
tales    is    excellent    and    the    translation 
most  happy.     Many  may  be  astonished 
to  see  how  the  old  TTebrews  answered, 
a   few  ccnttirics   ago.  such  questions  as 
where  Cain  got  his  wife,  and  how  Adam 
lived  after  beino:  driven  from  Kdcn. 


Misery  and  Its  Causes.  By  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Dcvine.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25. 

"This  is  a  war  budget.  We  wage  im- 
l)lacable  war  against  poverty."  said  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  in  cK)sing  his  Brili>li 
budget  speech.  Dr.  Devine's  book  is  the 
|)lan  of  canii)aign  for  such  a  war  in 
.Xnicricn.   a    plan   lai(l   out    by   the   com- 


mander i)i  a   most   active   and   efficient 
corps  in  the  anti-poverty  army,  the  or- 
ganized   charity    workers.      While    the 
survey  of  the  strongholds  of  misery  that 
await  attack  is  depressing,  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  the  general  that  all  are  vul- 
nerable hghtens  the  gloom.    His  strategy 
is  so   far-reaching  and  so  ably  argued, 
his  knowledge  of  the  hostile   forces  so 
exact,  his  confidence  so  unwavering,  that 
the    reader   almost   hears   the    victorious 
shouts  of  the  regiments  making  the  on- 
slaught.     "Poverty    can    and    must    be 
abolished";  that  is  the  rallying  cry.     It 
has  given  fresh  spirit  to  lx)th  volunteers 
and    regulars.      For    long    time    it    was 
shouted    by    Socialist    guerrillas,    single 
tax  raiders  and  unorganized  volunteers. 
They  had  neither  the  strength,  prestige 
nor    discipline    to    command    confidence 
and  carry  imj)ortant  positions.     But  the 
great  army  of  health  officers,  prison  re- 
fonners  and  friendly  visitors,  of  work- 
ers   in    hospitals,    asyhnns.    almshouses, 
reformatories  and  homes  of  refuge,  on 
child  labor  and  tenement  house  commit- 
tees, in  public  education  associations  and 
unemployment     bureaus — these     are     a 
formidable  host  that,  once  led  to  an  at- 
tack on  poverty  itself  as  the  arch  enemy, 
will  carrv  positions  that  have  looked  im- 
pregnable.   Their  expectations  are  auda- 
cious and  yet  sane : 

"Sound  heredity;  protected  childhood;  a  pro- 
longed working  age  ;  freedom  from  preventable 
disease  and  from  professional  crime;  indemnity 
against  the  economic  losses  occasioned  by 
death,  accident,  illness  and  compulsory  idle- 
ness; rational  education;  charity;  normal 
standards  of  living  and  a  social  religion — these 
surel\'  arc  not  >mrcasi>na))lc  (Kinands.  I  hope 
one  day  to  see  them  incorporated  in  a  political 
platform.  They  are  all  in  line  of  proved  and 
aftain.ablc  ambitions.  No  revolutionary  princi- 
ple need  he  invoked  to  compass  these  ends." 


England  and  the  English.     By  Price  Collier. 

New     'S'ork:     Ch.irlos     Scrihner's     .'^ons. 

$1.50. 

This  is  a  clever  and  entertaining  ac- 

coiMit  of  some  features  of  British  life — 

an    account    accurate,    fair-minded    and 


penetrating.  Evidentl\-  the  writer  has 
been  hosiiitably  received  by  the  rtiling 
sections  of  Britain  during  his  prolonged 
stav  in  the  cmintrx.  for  he  lias  ac(|uire«J 
;i  respect  and  admir.ition  for  tlie:n  so 
{Wi-]->  as  to  make  his  book  a  valuable  anti- 
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dote  to  the  anti-English  sentiment  ?o 
long  cultivated  in  America  by  Irishmen. 
Britain  is  a  man's  country  to  a  degree 
which  arouses  wonder  that  American 
heiresses  choose  to  migrate  thither.  So- 
cial life  "meekly  adapts  itself  to  the 
man's  duties  and  desires."  Most  con- 
spicuous and  numerous  among  the  stores 
are  those  which  supply  male  needs.  An 
Englishman  is  recognized  by  "all  the  in- 
mates of  his  home  as  the  absolute  master 
there."  Can  it  be  that  American  women 
who  endow  impccimious  lords  actually 
enjoy  this  subordination?  "English 
women  do  not  make  such  demands  upon 
the  time  and  the  engagements  of  their 
husbands  as  American  women."  Withal 
(marvelous  to  relate!),  "one  may  say. 
humbly  and  with  apologies  to  his  coun- 
trymen, that  this  masculine  dominance 
is  not  altogether  a  failure."  These  men. 
whose  womenkind  devote  themselves  to 
aiding  the  male  in  keeping  "fit"  and  "in 
condition."  have  appropriated  most  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  so  successful 
as  to  acquire  a  contempt  for  "foreign- 
ers" that  is  exasperatinglv  cool  and 
Olympian.  Rut  they  are  not  idlers,  tho. 
from  highest  to  lowest,  they  do  worship 
sport.  They  perform  their  patriotic 
duties,  these  thousands  of  unpaid  rulers, 
in  parish,  city,  county  and  state,  with 
unflinching  devotion:  and  "when  Eng- 
land arrives  at  her  Pass  of  Thermopylre. 
this  largo  class  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  I  venture  to  prophesv  that  there 
will  not  be  even  one  left  to  tell  the  news, 
if  thin£rs  Sfo  asrainst  them." 


Gillette's  Industrial  Solution.  By  Mclvin  L. 
Scvcrv.  Boston  :  Tlic  Ball  Publishing  Co. 
$1.50.' 

This,  the  companion  vohnne  to  "Gil- 
lette's Social  Redemption,"  also  lacks, 
alas,  that  brightness,  sharjiness  and  hand 
iness,  without  which  the  razor  which 
made  Mr.  Gillette  famous  could  not  have 
furnished  the  funds  for  such  publications. 
Two  solid  volumes  of  six  hundred  pages 
each,  a  compendium  on  economics,  so- 
ciology, Single  Tax,  .Socialism,  the 
money  problem  and  many  other  questions 
(hat  plague  humanity,  are  a  tribute  to  the 
industry,  thought  fulness  and  broad-mind 
edness  of  this  business  man  and  his  edi- 
tor; b-.il  they  are  hardly  more  adapted  to 


their  purpose,  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Gillette's  own  Plan  for  Social  Redemp- 
tion, than  a  battle  axe  for  shaving.  This 
dauntless  razor  magnate  proposes  noth- 
ing less  than  a  World  Corporation  In- 
vestment Company  with  unlimited  capi- 
talization in  one  dollar  shares,  which  will 
buy  out  all  the  useful  industries  of  the 
globe.  Mars  and  the  moon  are  not  yet 
included  in  the  prospectus.  Finance 
boards  and  directorates  are  to  be  elected 
by  shareholders  on  a  system  "studiously 
democratic."  As  these  bodies  increase 
in  size  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shareholders  they  will  presently  "sit  as  a 
joint  board  constituting  what  will  be 
known  as  the  World  Corporation  Con- 
gress." It  is  proposed  "to  issue  thruout 
the  world  a  daily  publication  giving  in 
full  all  the  transactions  of  the  corpora- 
tion." Every  shareholder  will  have  a 
right  to  a  job  and  will  be  morally  ele- 
vated by  his  membership,  for  "the  man 
who  produced  anythin.g  but  the  very 
highest  and  purest  grade  of  products 
would  find  himself  a  social  pariah  unable 
to  get  any  sort  of  employment  until  be 
had  proved  his  moral  reformation." 


Plays.  Acting  and  Music.  By  Arthur  Sy- 
mons.  New  Y(uk :  E.  P.  Diitton  &  Co. 
$2.00  net. 

Mr.  Svmons  is  no  dramatic  critic.  Ix?- 
cause  he  cannot  escape  his  enthusiasms ; 
professional  theater-.going  is  irksome  to 
him,  and  the  plays  he  attempts  to  review 
have  an  unfriendly  relation  to  the  artis- 
tic point  he  sets  out  to  prove.  The  spirit 
of  art  to  the  critic  of  the  stage  is  the 
product  of  diverse  elements  which  dis- 
tinguish the  theater  from  nnisic.  paint- 
ing, the  dance,  and  yet  which  embrace  all 
forms  into  one  greater  art — the  drama. 
But  as  a  poet,  as  a  symbolist  who  prefers 
the  essence  to  the  thin.g.  Mr.  Symons  has 
no  surety  of  view,  no  liking  for  paint, 
patches  and  powder.  It  is  im fortunate 
that  the  fashion  has  become  prevalent  of 
late  for  every  critic  of  a  paper  or  of  a 
weekly  to  put  his  casual  theater  reviews 
into  book  form.  In  the  re-issue  of  Plays, 
.liliiii^  and  Music.  .Vrtluir  Symons  is 
hiiu.sclf  only  in  flashes;  he  sits  uncomfort 
ably  in  his  orchestra  chair,  while  the 
woman — Duse.  Bernhardt  or  Rejanc  - 
passes  before  the  footlights.     As  a  poet. 
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lie  is  more  concerned  with  the  woman  in 
the  artist,  than  with  the  artist  in  the 
woman ;  and,  while  to  a  certain  extcTit 
this  is  effective,  picturesque  criticism — 
to  lay  stress  on  the  way  a  particular  tem- 
perament bites  into  a  part — it  is  just  as 
requisite  for  the  critic  to  measure  the 
significance  of  the  part.  Tic  must,  in 
going  to  the  theater,  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal 
in  acting.  Mr.  Symons  is  a  theorist  re- 
garding the  theater — a  believer  in  pup- 
pets because  he  admires  his  master-sym- 
bolist, Maeterlinck ;  a  believer  in  the 
rhythm  of  S])cech  because  first  he  is  a 
poet,  and  second,  like  Mr.  Huneker,  he  is 
closer  to  music  than  to  the  simulated  life 
of  drama.  As  a  literary  taster,  Mr.  Sy- 
mons is  pleasant  to  read  ;  in  the  mundane 
activity  of  the  stage  he  wanders  like 
some  artist  athirst   for  beauty. 


Neglected  Neighbors  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital. By  Cliarles  F.  Weller.  Philadel- 
phia :  TIic  John  C.  Winston  Co.  Price, 
$1.50  net. 

This  book  was  written  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  President's  Homes 
Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  investigate  living  condi- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
author,  who  acted  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  Ilomcs  Commission,  was  until 
recently,  the  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Washington.  When  the  re- 
port  of  the  President's  Homes  Commis- 
sion was  published  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  as  a  Senate  document, 
it  attracted  considerable  attention  be- 
i:ausc  of  its  exposition  of  the  bad  living 
conditions  prevailing  among  the  poor  of 
I  he  nation's  capital  Mr.  Weller,  by  sub- 
stituting vivid  and  sympathetic  narra- 
tives, profusely  illustrated  by  photo- 
j,^raphs  for  the  dry  statistical  method  of 
Ihe  Homes  Commission,  exhibits  the  mis- 
•erable  conditions  in  a  more  glaring  and 
effective  manner.  It  is  a  common  belief 
that  the  national  capital  is  free  from  the 
loathsome  conditions  of  poverty  which 
prevail  in  the  large  manufacturing  cities 
of  the  land.  This,  however,  is  a  delusion. 
Washington  not  only  has  its  "slums." 
but,  unlike  most  other  cities,  its  poor  are 
found  in  almost  all  sections.  A  resident  of 
the  richest  and  most  exclusive  quarter 


has  merely  to  look  out  of  the  back  win- 
dow of  his  home  to  see  the  shack  of  his 
"neglected  neighbors"  hidden  away  in 
a  blind  alley.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  disgraceful  housing  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  Washington  alleys  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic and  in  this  movement  Mr.  Weller  has 
taken  an  important  part.  It  is  hoped 
that  his  book  will  lead  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  properly  enforcing  decent  hous- 
ing regulations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  will  not  only  be  of  local  bene- 
fit, but  which  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  municipalities. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Wagner.  P.y 
Angelo  Neumann.  Translated  by  Editli 
Livermorc.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.    $2.50  net. 

If  Richard  Wagner  be  not  the  great- 
est musical  genius  the  world  has  ever 
known,  as  many  of  his  admirers  hold,  it 
is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  a  larger  litera- 
ture has  sprung  up  about  him  and  his 
music  than  has  been  devoted  to  any  other 
musician  who  ever  lived.  This  book, 
which  has  already  gone  thru  four  edi- 
tions in  Germany,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  about  him.  Angelo  Neu- 
mann has  been  probably  the  foremost 
producer  of  Wagner's  music  dramas.  As 
manager  of  the  Leipsic  Opera  he  gave 
the  first  performances  outside  of  15ay- 
reuth  of  the  "Nibclungen  Ring,  "  and 
with  such  success  that  Wagner  showed 
his  appreciation  and  confidence  by  allow- 
ing him  to  form  a  traveling  Wagner 
Theater,  which  gave  performances  of  the 
cycle  in  the  leading  cities  of  Cermany. 
-Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  llelgium,  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  From  1876  till  a  few 
days  before  Wagner's  death  in  1883 
these  two  men  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence, most  of  which  is  printed  in 
this  volume.  Neumann  had  met  Wagner 
before  the  "Festival"  of  1876.  and  gives 
some  highly  interesting  details  of  re- 
hearsals of  "Tantdiauscr"  and  "Lohen- 
grin" under  Wagner's  perscMial  direction 
in  X'icnna.  in  1875.  \\'agner's  Utters  to 
Neumann  give  the  book  its  main  interest, 
of  course.  They  were  written  at  a  time 
when  he  was  writing  less  than  previous- 
ly, and  better  than  any  other  collection  of 
his  letters  they  reveal  him  as  a  business 
man  —  and  a  very  capable  and  shrewd 
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business  man  at  that.  There  are  many 
interesting  ghnipscs  "behind  the  scenes," 
many  good  anecdotes  of  noted  conduc- 
lors,  singers,  critics,  and  many  things  of 
.'.pecial  interest  to  American  readers  con- 
cerning y\nton  Seidl  who  was  the  con- 
ductor of  Neumann's  troupe,  by  choice 
of  Wagner  himself,  and  wlio  later  did  so 
much  for  the  cause  of  Wagner,  and  the 
cause  of  music  indeed,  here  in  the  West- 
ern World.  As  a  sample  of  the  many 
good  things  the  book  contains  about  "the 
master,"  the  following  anecdote  must 
suffice : 

"His  little  admunition  to  the  musicians"  (at 
a  rehearsal  in  Berlin)  "was  most  characteristic 
and  worthy  to  be  noted  by  many  an  orchestra 
of  this  day.  'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  'I  beg  of 
yon  not  to  take  my  "fortissimo"  too  seriously ! 
Where  you  sec  "ff,"'  make  a  "fp"  of  it.  and  for 
"piano"  play  "pianissimo."  Remember  how 
many  of  you  there  are  down  there,  against  the 
one  poor  human  throat  up  here  alone  on  the 
stage."  " 

Literary   Notes 

.  ..  .An  unassunung  but  liioroly  enjoyable  lit- 
tle pocket  companion  for  the  nature  lover  will 
be  found  in  Winthrop  Packard's  Wild  Pas- 
lures.  The  author  docs  not  force  the  note ; 
he  is  not  manufacturing  "copy"  in  these  eleven 
brief  papers ;  he  simply  writes  because  he 
wishes  to  communicate  to  others  the  delights 
he  finds  in  fields  and  woods  and  among  their 
wild  denizens.  His  eyes  see  much,  as  do  the 
eyes  of  all  w  ho  love  Nature ;  and  he  describes 
well.      (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  $1.20.) 

....Exceptionally  well  worth  a  reader's 
uliile  is  A  Holiday  in  Cotnieinara,  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  M.  P.,  who  brings  to  his  sub- 
ject enthusiasm,  understanding  and  much 
knowledge.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  dis- 
trict he  describes  appreciatively;  he  deals  syni- 
palhetically  with  its  inhabitants  and  their  con- 
dition ;  he  has  a  ready  eye  for  the  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  their  primitive  life,  an  ear  for 
their  legends  and  superstitions,  and  much  fa- 
miliarity with  the  great  "Irish  question."  A 
book  for  Irishmen  first  of  all,  perhaps,  and  for 
I'nglishmen  next,  but  also  a  readable  l>ook  foi 
us,  even  tho  Irish  politics  interest  us  hut  li'- 
tle,  for  the  pictures(iuiuess  of  Conncmara  is  in 
these  pages.    (Macmillan  Co.,  i2mo.,  $2  net.) 

...  .F.x  -  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Warren  Ilackctt  has  collected  in  book 
form,  under  the  title  of  Deck  and  Field,  his 
two  addresses  before  the  United  States  Naval 
War  College,  and  a  number  of  others  delivered 
on  various  occasions,  at  Flag  Day  exercises  in 
\V,-ishington.  before  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
llie  Revolution,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tabl.-l 
to  Fanagnt  in  tho  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  in 
memory  of  President  McKinley,  General  Scho- 
I'leld  and  others,  the  dates  of  these  addresses 


ranging  from  1892  to  1908.  An  appendix  con- 
tains some  miscellaneous  material — a  brief 
tnl)uie  to  Admiral  Sampson,  contributed  to  a 
Washington  paper,  a  review  of  Buell's  Life  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  in  the  light  of  the  contro- 
versy over  its  reliability,  etc.  The  book  is  in- 
dexed. (Washington,  D.  C. :  W.  H.  Lowder- 
milk  &  Co.) 

....A  work  of  exceptional  interest  for  the 
student  of  progressive  research  in  all  the  de- 
l)ariments  of  religious  thought  is  being  issued 
ni  parts  by  the  hoiise  of  J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  of  Tu- 
hiiigeii  under  the  title  of  Die  Religion  in 
Ceschiehte  und  Cegcmvurt.  It  is  edited  by  Dr. 
F.  N.  Schiele,  with  the  special  cooperation  of 
Prof.  H.  Gunkel  and  Otto  Scheel.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  perhaps  live  large  volumes, 
costing  100  marks  and  will  be  a  summa  sum- 
iiiaruni  of  all  that  modern  religious  thought 
teaches  on  religions  and  Biblical  subjects. 
More  than  two  hundred  contributors,  the  lead- 
ers in  Church  thought  and  life  in  the  Father- 
land, are  writing  the  articles,  and  the  book  is 
intended  not  for  the  specialist,  but  for  the 
general  student  who  wants  the  latest  and  what 
by  advanced  thinkers  is  regarded  as  the  best. 
The  latest  heft  brings  the  article  "Bibel." 


Pebbles 

Bakbek — Your  hair's  very  thin,  sir. 
Long  Sufferer— And  you've  got  a  bump  on 
your  nose,  and  one  of  your  eyes  squints. 

Glide — After  this  point  there's  no  vegetation, 
five  hundred  metres  higher,  no  beer,  and,  after 
another  five  hundred,  no  post-cards. — Mcggen- 
dorfer  Blatter. 

Father — Now,  look  here,  you  girls,  when 
you  grow  up  one  of  you  must  be  able  to  speak 
French,  and  the  other  German. 

Brenda — All  right,  dad ;  and  Muriel  had  bet- 
ter learn  German,  because  she  can  gargle  best. 
— Punch. 

'There  was  a  wild  African  gnu 
Who  was  feeling  gexceedingly  gblii. 

If  Teddy  spots  me 

And  gshoots  off  my  g,' 
He  observed,  'What  the  gdcuce  shall  I  gdu?'" 
— 7  he  Commoner. 

O.NE  day  (an  ever  memorable  date) 
I  found  the  place  where  Horace  Metclur  ate ; 

.'\nd   when    I    asked :   "What    is   the    secret. 
Hod?" 
He  said:  " 'T  is  Masticate  and  Masticate. 

"Some    from   the    Stack   of   Buckwheat   Cakes 

arc  barred, 
.\nd  others  cannot  eat  things  Cooked  in  Lard; 

Ridiculous!    Just  get  an  appetite, 
Then    pick    out    what    vou    like   and    chew    it 
hard  !'" 

So,  Thoughtless  Eater,  when  you  get  to  be 
iV-crcpit  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 

\in\'\\  see  a  Lithe  Old  Gentleman  at  golf. 
Or  running  Marathons,  and  hell  be  Me. 

—Puck. 
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The  New  Tariff 

The   House   tariff   bill,   while    it   had 
some  commendable  features,  did  not  keep 
the  promise  of  the  Republican  platform, 
as  that  platform  had  been  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Taft.     By  the  admission  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  made,  it  increased  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff's  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
about  42.50  per  cent,  to  45.72  per  cent. 
This  did  not  indicate  a  reduction  of  duties 
which,   as    Mr.    Taft   said,    had    become 
"generally  excessive,"  or  that  "substan- 
tial downward  revision"  which  the  plat- 
form, in  his  judgment,  demanded.     The 
bill  prepared  l)y  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  i^assed  in  the  Senate,  was 
still  more  at  variance  with  the  require- 
ments which  the  President  had  pointed 
out.     This  is  well  known.     The  confer- 
once  committee  could  act  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  differing  votes  of  Senate  and 
House.     Compromise  was  expected,  and 
compromise  could  not  bring  the  final  bill 
down  even  to  the  level  of  the  bill  of  the 
House.     Owing  to  the  President's  inter- 
ference, the  action  of  the  committee  was 
more  in  the  direction  of  reduction  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  :  Init  if  the 
promise  to  tlie  jieople  was  broken  in  the 
House   bill,  it   was    even    more    clearly 
broken  in  the  bill  which  has  become  a  law. 


Undoubtedly,    the    President    believed 
that  the  assertions  in  his  i)ublishcd  .state- 
ment   were   fully  warranted  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.     But  he  was  misled  by 
some  one  who  desired  that  certain  facts 
should  be  withheld  from  him.     There  is 
an    example   in   his   reference   to   cotton 
goods.     There   have  been   very   few   in- 
creases, he  says,  except  with  regard  to 
liquors,  silks  and   "some  high  classes  of 
cottons,  all  of  which  may  be  treated  as 
luxuries."     Now,   the   most   glaring   in- 
creases in  the  cotton  goods  schedule  are 
those    which    affect    duties    u])on    cotton 
cloth  of  the  cheap  grades,  such  as  are 
bought    and    used    by   persons   of   small 
means.   Such  cotton  cloth  is  not  a  luxury. 
Of  the  decreases  which   in  his   judg- 
ment justify  the  statement  that  the  bill  is 
a   substantial   downward   revision.   man\ 
arc  purely  spectacular.     That  is  to  sav, 
duties  which  were  not   needed   for  pro- 
tection have  been  cut  down,  and  the  re- 
sulting duties  are  not   needed.     Certain 
duties  that  were  prohibitory  will  still  be 
prohibitory,  altho  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease.    Much  of  this  kind  of  work   is 
seen    in    the    iron    and    steel    schedule. 
While  the  reductions  were  being  made, 
an  American  steel  company  was  under- 
bidding   the    English    manufacturers    in 
suj^plying  rails  for  a  street  railway  com- 
pany in  Glasgow,  selling  at  $29.60  per 
ton  there  while  the  English  makers'  price 
was    $  +  1.25.      Another    American    com- 
pany was  selling  20.000  tons  of  rails  in 
.Argentina,  competing  successfully  there 
with     all     the     rail     manufacturers     of 
Europe.    A  sharp  reduction  of  a  duty  not 
needed  for  protection  does  not  count  for 
much  in  a  scheme  of  honest  downward 
revision. 

The  party  promiscfl.  the  President 
says,  to  reduce  duties  when  they  "ex- 
ceeded the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  abroad  and  here."  This  ex- 
cess "has  not  been  reduced  in  a  number 
of  cases."  but  he  believes  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  rates  are  low  enough  to  per- 
mit, "in  case  of  abnormal  increase  of  de 
luand  and  raising  of  prices,  the  possihil- 
itv  of  the  importation  of  the  foreign  arti 
clc  and  thus  to  prevent  excessive  prices." 
Unfortunately,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  that  difference  in  production 
costs  of  which  the  Republican  platform 
•speaks.  Those  who  asked  the  Finance 
Committee,  during  the  Senate  debate,  for 
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evidence  on  this  point  were  repelled  and 
scolfcd  at.  The  German  Government 
was  insulted  because — at  the  request  of 
our  Government — it  had  collected  in- 
formation as  to  production  costs  in  Ger- 
many and  sent  it  to  Washington.  It  was 
impossible  to  drag  this  information  from 
the  pigeon  hole  in  which  Mr.  Aldrich's 
committee  had  placed  it,  and  not  until  the 
end  of  the  session  was  it  printed. 

A  tarilT  bill  framed  in  accord  with  tha*. 
platform  doctrine  would  not  closely  re- 
semble the  I'ayne  tarift.  Those  costs  of 
production,  per  unit  of  product,  should 
lie  ascertained.     Mr.  Taft  says: 

"The  authority  to  the  President  to  use  agents 
to  assist  liim  in  the  application  of  llie  maxi- 
mum and  niinimnni  section  or  the  stat- 
ute, and  to  enable  officials  to  administer 
the  law,  give  a  wide  latitude  for  the 
acquisition,  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  its  truth,  of  information  in  respect  to  the 
price  and  cost  of  production  of  goods  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  will  tiirow  much  light  on 
the  operatipn  of  tiie  present  tariff  and  be  of 
primary  importance  as  officially  collected  data 
upon  which  future  Executive  action  and  Ex- 
ecutive recommendations  may  be  based." 

But  can  lie  use  those  experts  or 
agents,  for  the  employment  of  which  the 
bill  provides,  to  ascertain  the  costs  of 
production?  In  a  collcK]uy  with  Mr. 
Beveridge.  Mr.  Hale,  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  asserted  that  he  could 
not.  He  explained  that  to  prevent  such 
use  of  them  the  committee  had  cut  out 
the  words  by  which  the  authority  would 
have  been  granted  and  had  sought  to 
confine  the  work  of  the  agents  to  in- 
(|uirics  concerning  discrimination  by  for- 
eign countries.  Mr.  .\ldrieh  was  not  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  I  laU'  about  tiiis.  but 
it  may  be  that  Mr.  Ilale's  interpretation 
of  the  bill  is  correct.  It  was  his  aim,  etf 
course,  and  the  aim  of  many  others,  to 
prevent  an  official  in'|uiry  which  would 
^how  that  the  rule  of  the  platform  ha^^ 
not  been   followed  in  practice. 

It  is  rcjiortcd  that  the  President  in 
tends  to  make,  by  means  of  competent 
agent';,  an  investigation  as  to  production 
costs  in  the  cotton  goods  and  woolen 
goods  schedules.  We  hope  the  rcp<~>rt  is 
well  founded  and  that,  if  Mr.  Hale  and 
his  associates  have  interposed  serious  oh- 
stacles,  the  President  will  ask  Congress 
to  remove  them.  Such  an  inquiry  a«i  to 
those   two   schedules    would     furnish     a 


foundation  for  duties  determined  with 
due  regard  tu  a  rule  which  many  regard 
as  a  reasonable  one. 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Taft  would  have 
signed  the  bill  if  he  had  realized  how 
much  at  variance  with  the  platforin  rule 
a  great  many  of  its  provisions  are  and 
bow  many  jobs  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  in  it.  Having  been  misled  as  to  these 
defects,  and  being"  an  advocate  of  im- 
|)ortant  parts  of  tlie  bill  outside  of  the 
tariff  duties — such  as  the  net  earnings 
tax  and  the  customs  court — he  gave  his 
approval,  although  he  was  satisfied,  as 
he  says,  that  the  measure  was  not  "a 
complete  compliance  with  the  promises 
made,  strictly  interpreted."  Eventually 
he  will  know  more  about  the  tariiT  dutie-^ 
in  the  bill  than  he  does  now.  and  as  the 
disagreeable  truth  comes  to  him.  the  in- 
surgent Republican  Senators  will,  begin 
to  have  his  sympathy.  He  speaks  of 
"future  Executive  action  and  Executive 
recommendations."  We  ex])ect  that  if 
he  collects  "official  data"  relating  to  cost^ 
of  production,  those  rccotmnendation- 
will  call  for  revision  of  parts  of  tin- 
Pa  vnc  tariff. 

.•« 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Country 

Life  Commission 

Thf,  full  report  of  the  Country  Life 
C'onimission  has  just  reached  us.  a 
shorter  report  having  been  given  out 
some  weeks  ago.  Broadly  speaking  the 
commission  finds  that  agriculture  in  the 
Tnited  States  is  prosperous,  and  it  finds 
that  the  conditions  are  improving  over 
most  of  the  country.  Advance  is  due 
largely  to  the  influence  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  as  well 
a<  to  the  T'nited  States  Department  of 
\griculture.  all  of  these  agencies  hav- 
ing proved  to  he  active  and  influential. 
While  sccouflarv  schools  have  not  yet  bc- 
(Mme  tributary  to  the  farmer,  public  sen 
timent  is  demanding  a  change  in  that 
direction,  and  the  change  is  coming. 
Tbore  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
American  farmer  was  in  as  good  shape 
financially  as  just  now.  and  he  went  thrr 
the  crash  of  the  last  two  or  three  ycar^ 
V  iih(.iit  serious  damage. 

The   commission,    however,    is    unwil- 
ling to  base  its  report  on  present  C(Midi 
tion<: :  it  wishe<:  to  know  bow  near  real 
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efficiency  measures  up  to  possibilities.  It 
sees  that  the  social  readjustment  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  affected  the  farmer  less  than  his 
neighbors  in  city  and  village.  Older 
[)eople  are  still  retiring  to  town  life, 
partly  because  society  is  more  attractive 
and  partly  because  school  advantages  are 
preferable.  Then  again  the  farming  in- 
terest is  not  receiving  its  due  share  of 
interest  for  the  capital  and  labor  expend- 
ed. The  farmer  is  disadvantaged  when 
he  deals  with  other  business  interests 
and  with  other  social  groups.  The  com- 
mission classifies  his  handicaps  under 
these  four  heads:  Speculative  holding 
of  lands;  monopolistic  control  of 
streams;  wastage  of  forests,  and  re- 
.-traint  of  trade. 

Land  owners  have  been  allowed,  often 
1)}  ([uestionable  methods,  to  get  control 
of  vast  areas  o\  agricultural  land.  They 
not  only  establish  their  own  prices,  but 
they  are  able  to  prevent  the  development 
of  small  agricultural  communities — de- 
veloping a  system  of  tenantry  and  ab- 
sentee farming.  This  evil  is  markedly 
developed  in  the  West  and  South. 
Swamp  lands  also  have  been  largely  se- 
cured by  corporations,  and  their  sub- 
division into  small  farm  units  prevented. 
The  Federal  Government  is  urged  to 
make  a  vigorous  inquiry  into  the  present 
holdings  of  these  lands,  and  to  take  legal 
steps  to  rescind  unwarranted  grants. 
This  evil  barely  touches  our  Eastern 
States. 

Of  considerable  general  importance  is 
the  suggestion  that  our  whole  country 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  system- 
atic conservation  of  our  watercourses, 
small  as  well  as  great.  Their  protection 
from  monopoly  is  one  of  the  first  re- 
sponsibilities of  government.  There 
should  be  a  constructive  program,  under 
conditions  insuring  the  permanent  con- 
trol of  all  streams  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  more  particularly  the  farm- 
ers. The  commission  of  course  has  in 
mind  the  use  of  our  small  water  powers 
to  do  our  farm  work,  beside  furnishing 
electric  lighting  and  running  small  man- 
ufactures. "It  is  more  important  that 
small  power  he  developed  on  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  than  that  wc  har- 
ness Niagara."  Unfortunately  these 
sources  of  power  are  easily  passing,  on 


their  own  terms,  to  private  parties.  Mo- 
nopoly of  water  power  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  evils  that  will  beset 
farming  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  Already  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  developed  water  powers  of  the  coun- 
try are  under  the  control  of  a  group  of 
thirteen  companies.  "Waterlordism"  is 
as  much  to  be  feared  as  •"landlordism." 
The  bounding  brooks  in  New  England 
and  New  York  are  going  to  be  of  quite 
as  much  importance  to  the  coming  farm- 
er as  the  streams  that  are  dammed  for 
n-rigation  in  the  Western  States. 

The  commission  lays  emphasis  on  the 
new  crisis  that  has  come  upon  us  con- 
cerning lumber  and  fuel.  Our  forests 
have  been  exploited  for  private  gain,  un- 
til the  timber  has  been  seriously  re- 
duced, and  the  streams  ruined  for  navi- 
gation and  irrigation,  and  whole  regions 
exposed  to  floods  and  soil  erosion.  His- 
tory shows  no  instance  of  any  other  such 
reckless  destruction  of  property,  and  it 
still  goes  on.  We  have  inbred  into  our 
])eople  an  instinct  to  destroy.  The  tariff 
discussion  in  Congress  concerning  our 
lumber  interests  illustrates  this  Ameri- 
can temperament.  The  commission  calls 
for  more  and  larger  forest  reservations, 
to  control  the  sources  of  streams,  and 
prevent  timber  famine. 

Loss  of  soil  by  washing  has  already 
taken  away  the  tillable  surface  from 
thousands  of  American  farms.  This  is 
the  heaviest  impost  says  James  J.  Hill. 
l)orne  by  the  American  farmer.  Orton 
advises  going  back  to  the  old-time  wood- 
lot,  and  the  commission  seconds  his  sug- 
gestion. Every  farm  should  have  its 
woodlot  once  more,  however  small ;  and 
these  should  be  managed  conservatively 
according  to  the  rules  of  good  forestry. 
"In  many  regions,  where  poor  land  pre- 
vails, the  town  or  county  could  afford  to 
hold  forest  land  and  make  it  a  source  of 
revenue  for  the  community."  Such  for- 
ests in  Europe  are  quite  common  :  owned 
and  managed  by  the  towns  and  yielding 
them  a  revenue. 

The  commission  gives  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  complaint,  which  is  said  to 
he  almost  universal,  against  transporta- 
tion companies  and  middlemen.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  is.  how- 
ever, in  charge  of  this  matter,  and  has 
laid    itself    open    to    appeals    from    the 
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larnier.  It  is  held  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  our  agricultural  interests.  Its  rulings 
may  occasionally  be  unwise,  or  meddle- 
some, in  fact  doing  damage  both  to  the 
producer  and  the  hauler,  but  we  believe- 
that  the  farmers  are  generally  satisiicd. 
Dissatisfaction  with  prevailing  systems 
of  marketing,  involves  the  whole  subject 
of  middlemen,  and  their  necessity.  It  is 
held  to  be  wise,  where  possible,  for  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  to  come  to- 
gether ;  but  the  commission  men  are  an 
al)solute  necessity  for  handling  a  large 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  country. 
What  the  farmer  wants  is  some  system 
for  holding  these  men  responsible.  There 
are  enough  rascals  among  them  to  bring 
the  whole  business  into  disrepute,  and 
quite  enough  to  dishearten  the  fruit 
grower,  who  is  not  seldom  brought  into 
debt  to  the  middleman. 

Among  the  remedies  of  a  general  sort, 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  commission 
for  the  hindrances  to  successful  farming, 
we  have  urged  a  parcels  post  and  a  postal 
savings  bank  system.  The  parcels  post  is 
demanded  by  the  farmer  as  the  one  re- 
form that  he  specially  needs.  A  thoro 
study  of  the  relation  of  taxation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer  is  urged,  in  order 
to  determine  what  discriminations  exist, 
and  what  legislation  is  needed.  This  in- 
vestigation should  include  the  entire  mid- 
dleman system,  farmers  co-operative  or- 
ganizations, transportation  rates,  taxation 
of  agricultural  property,  loan  methods, 
and  the  entire  range  of  economic  (pies- 
lions  involved  in  the  farmer's  business 
affairs.  "The  farmer  should  be  safe- 
L'uarded  in  any  new  legislation  ou  the 
tariff.'  One  of  his  particular  needs  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  leciprocity  principle 
in  such  a  way  as  to  open  European  mar- 
kets for  our  Hour  and  meats.  To  dispose 
of  our  corn  crop  and  grain  crop  profit- 
ably requires  the  best  market  that  can  be 
secured. 

Soil  depletion  is  a  new  topic  with  most 
farmers.  Up  to  the  present  time  farming 
has  been  the  exploitation  of  virgin  land. 
This  sort  of  farming  may  last  one  or  two 
more  generations,  but  already  on  com- 
mon land  we  have  reached  the  limit.  Wc 
have  got  to  learn  how  to  make  soil :  not 
merely  to  keep  soil  from  waste  and  ex- 
haustion, but  to  add  to  its  quantity  and 
its  fertility.     The  farmer  can  no  longer 


desert  his  farm  and  take  up  a  new  home- 
stead where  the  c.Nhauslion  has  not  beei; 
forced  upon  the  soil ;  he  has  got  to  learn 
how  to  handle  his  homestead  m  such  a 
way  as  to  save  it  from  deterioration.  The 
real  farmer  tackles  this  problem,  and  he 
easily  comes  out  victor.  Worn  out  soil 
is  merely  a  sign  of  stupid  ignorance  and 
recklessness.  The  social  results  are  as 
bad  as  the  financial.  The  only  reason 
why  the  Southern  States  fell  behind  the 
Northern  was  the  bad  habit  of  using  up 
fertility ;  and  yet  the  Southern  farms  can 
be  renovated  and  new  soil  created  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  North. 

The  completed  report  is  a  much  more 
satisfactory  document  than  the  rather 
composite  sketch  previously  given  us.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  knowledge  accuinulated 
by  our  agricultural  colleges  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  country,  rather  than  to  any 
fresl:  facts  acquired  by  the  commission. 
They  have  given  us  an  admirable  treatise 
which  should  be  widely  circulated.  Too 
much  attencion  cannot  be  given  to  our 
productive  forces.  The  tariff  as  a  means 
of  revenue  is  nowhere  when  compared 
with  our  power  to  create  wealth 
from  the  soil.  A  great  continental 
nation  like  the  United  States  must 
be  fundamentally  a  producing  peo- 
ple. Agriculture  most  be  our  spe- 
cial characteristic ;  be-v  e~>nd  commerce, 
and  beyond  manufactures.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  to  feed  ourselves,  and  to  do  it 
abundantly  as  well  as  economically,  how- 
ever large  our  population  may  become. 
We  reserve  the  social  and  religious  fea- 
tures of  the  report  for  discussion  next 
week  and  the  week  after. 

Poor  Spelling  and  Its  Catise 

Tkokessor  B.mi.ky's  statistical  expose 
of  Vale  spelling  throws  light  on  many 
interesting  points.  It  shows  for  one 
thing  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
justice  in  the  general  opinion  that  a  poor 
speller  is  deficient  in  scholarship.  The 
nusspelling  of  a  word  like  its  mispronun- 
ciation is.  indeed,  a  trivial  error  in  itself, 
iutt  so  bad  as  illegible  writing  and  not 
at  all  comparable  with  a  misstatement  of 
fact  however  slight,  but  it  does  indicate 
some  mental  defect,  a  lack  of  observation 
or  of  memory,  a  habit  of  carelessness  or 
of  procrastination.     Tf  Professor  Bailey 
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hud  asked  his  students  which  way  an  ele-  ter  tlian  they  ever  did  before.  The  idea 
phant  bends  his  hind  legs  or  how  many  that  the  average  spelling  was  better  tiian 
windows  there  are  in  Connecticut  Hall  in  the  days  when  this  study  was  the  piece 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa's  would  still  have  de  resistance  of  the  schools  has  been  ex- 
made  a  better  record  than  the  conditioned  ploded  by  digging  up  the  old  examination 
men.  papers  and  comparing  with  those  of  the 

But  the  poor  students  may  take  some  present,  as  has  been  done  at  Springfield, 

consolation  from  the  fact  that  their  very  If  Professor  Bailey  will  search  the  ar- 

mistakes  are  indicative  of  some  rudimen-  chives  of  Yale  for  the  manuscript  theses 

tary    logical    ability,    altho    misapplied,  of  1809  he  will  find  reason  to  be  encour- 

They  have  attempted  to  deduce  the  spell-  aged  by  the  progress  of  the  century.  And 

ing  of  a  word  from  its  sound  or  from  perhaps  in  another  century  or  two  there 

analogy  with  similar  words,  and  for  all  will  be  no  need  to  learn  to  spell  for  the 

the    forms   of   misspelling   quoted    some  students  may  be  able  to  put  into  writing, 

such    "evidence"     could    be     produced,  without  any  mental  strain  or  anxiety,  any 

Their  mistake  was  in  attempting  to  rea-  word  he  can  speak, 
son  about  anything  so  essentially  unrea-  '^ 

sonable  as  English  spelling.    They  should 

have  known  that  they  could  not  tell  from  So  Wags  the  World 

the  present  pronunciation  of  a  word  or  ^      *  ^   o    ■     .i  •  r 

fronf  its    derivation,    how    some    seven-         O"  ^"g^f  f   m  this  year  of  grace 

teenth  century  compositor,  very  likely  an  '909.  we  picked  up  the  Sunday  newspa- 

imported  Dutchman,  chose  to  spell  it.  P^^^  ^o  see  how  the  human  race  was  coni- 

The  reason  why  the  Chinese  students  '"?/"'  ^"^  "i°°?  ^^^^.  "^^  ^^^  ^""^- 
did  better  is  because  they  did  not  apply  "^^^  ^y  Byron  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
their  logical  faculties  at  all,  but  de-  ^^'^en  he  came  to  the  surface  to 
ponded  on  their  trained  powers  of  ob-  "Visit  his  snug  little  farm  of  the  world, 
servation  and  memory.  In  order  to  spell  ^"'^  ^^^  '^°^^'  ^'^  5^°^'^  '^^"^^  °"" 
correctly  you  have  to  put  half  your  brain,  We  desired  rather  to  find  some  new  evi- 
and  the  better  half,  out  of  commission,  dence  that,  with  its  overwhelming  and 
otherwise  it  will  get  you  into  trouble,  bewildering  progress  in  material  achieve- 
There  is  no  excuse  for  a  Chinese  on  the  ment,  the  race  of  man  was  becomin...;- 
one  hand  or  a  German  or  a  Spaniard  on  wiser,  more  kindly,  more  interested  in 
the  other  to  be  a  poor  speller.  The  latter  knowledge  and  in  good  deeds.  The  tarifT 
languages  are  pretty  nearly  phonetic  and  bill  had  been  signed ;  the  English  Chan- 
the  former  is  not  phonetic  at  all.  A  nel  had  been  crossed  by  a  Frenchman  in 
Chinese  student  learns  the  characters  of  a  flying  machine,  and  the  Czar  of  all  the 
his  language  as  he  learns  the  faces  of  his  Russias  had  visited  King  Edward  of 
friends.  Even  an  artist  cannot  pronounce  England  without  running  into  a  dyna- 
a  face,  each  feature  a  syllable,  but  he  can  mite  bomb.  Surely  the  world  might  be- 
(Iraw  it.  It  is  because  English  is  in  be-  gin  to  think  about  things  beautiful  and 
tween  German  and  Chinese,  having  the  of  good  report.  This  is  what  we  discov- 
virtue  of  neither,  that  poor  spelling  is  an  ered : 

ineradicable  disease  of  the  language  in         We  caught  the  headline:     "Flood  of 

its  present  state,    it  purpoi  ts  to  be  phon-  Cheap  Writing.     Professor  Burton  Says 

etic  but  does  not  keep  it  up.    That  is  why  that  This  is  the  Scrap-book  Age  in  Amer- 

it  is  a  continual  irritation  like  a  piano  ica."    The  paragraph  below  purported  to 

with  some  of  the  keys  out  of  tune.    What  quote  Professor  Richard  Burton,  of  the 

some  of  us  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  rid  University  of  Michigan,   who,  we  were 

of  the  evil  of  misspelling  by  gradually  informed,  had  been  telling  a  Chautau(iua 

introducing  a  little  more  of  system  and  audience  that  this  country  is  flooded  with 

logic  into  the  language.  cheap  literature  unfit  for  reading.      This 

But  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  reason  did  not  sound  encouraging,  but  the  loc- 

for   being   pessimistic   about   the    faulty  turcr,  an  optimistic  and  kindly  soul,  did 

spelling  of  the  present  day,  or  for  making  not  leave  us  as  those  without  hope.     The 

any  revolutionary  changes  in  our  school  time  is  coming,  he  predicted, 
methods  to  remedy  it.     The  students  of         -wiicn  women  will  take  a  larger  part  in  our 

today,  even  the  college  students,  spell  bet-  public  affairs  and  enjoy  a  franchise,  and  when 
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this  lime  conies,  there  will  be  a  change  in  re- 
yard  to  the  literature  that  comes  into  our 
Monies." 

Doubtless  \vc  were  dull,  but  we  did 
not  quite  grasp  the  nexus  of  cause  and 
effect.  However,  we  did  not  wish  to 
miss  some  great  truth  thru  inadequacy 
of  investigation,  so  we  bethought  our- 
selves of  the  land  where  the  suffragette 
movement  is  more  advanced  than  it  is 
with  us.  We  turned  to  the  ICnglish 
news.  Perhaps,  we  relk-cted,  in  the 
realm  where  woman  has  defied  i'arlia- 
mcnt  in  its  own  sacred  halls,  and  has 
been  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  her  prin- 
ciples, we  shall  find  that  the  heroic,  the 
epic  note  has  already  been  struck  in  the 
literature  of  a  new  and  glorious  age. 

It  was  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  that  we  en- 
countered, and  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  paralyzing  pessimism  of  his  report. 
Not  a  word  had  he  to  say  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  sex,  not  a  word  of  the  epic 
note.  His  mind  was  on  Bleriot  and  the 
gasoline  kite,  and,  next  to  that,  it  was 
on  the  decadence  of  the  English  male. 
"We  have  fallen  behind  in  the  quality  of 
our  manhood,"  he  announced.  Either 
the  English  "are  a  people  essentially  and 
incurably  inferior,"  he  lamented,  or 
there  is  something  wrong  in  their  train- 
ing, or  something  benumbing  in  their 
"atmosphere  and  circumstances." 

It  might  be  the  atmosphere,  we 
thought — the  spiritual,  the  intellectual 
atmosphere,  and  Mr.  Wells  seemed  to 
think  so  too.  The  "foreigner"  not  only 
has  a  more  nimble  mind.  Wells  argried, 
but  he  also  enjoys  a  different  iitilieu. 
His  novels  "are  not  kindly,  sedative  pap; 
his  uncensored  plays  deal  with  reality," 
and  "his  home  has  books  in  it  and 
thought  and  conversation." 

At  this  point  our  preconceived  opin- 
ions began  to  stagger.  We  had  been 
carefully  taught  in  our  youth  that  it  was 
the  Englishman's  home  that  had  books 
and  thought  in  it,  while  as  for  the 
I'Vcnchman's  home  and  his  uncensored 
plays,  the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 
So  we  turned  again  to  Mr.  Wells  for 
further  light.  This  is  the  summing  up 
that  we  found: 

"Our  homes  and  schools  arc  relatively  dull 
and  miinspirinp;  there  is  no  intellectual  guide 
or  stir  in  them;  and  to  that  we  owe  this  new 
generation  of  nicely  behaved,  unenterprising 
sons  who  play  golf  and  dominate  the  tailoring 


of    the    world,    while    Brazilians,    IVenchmen, 
.\niericans  and  Germans  fly." 

It  was  only  too  obvious  that  the  light 
of  hope  was  not  gleammg  from  Albion. 
Alight  it  then  be,  after  all,  and  contrary 
to  our  mistaken  notions,  that  we  must 
look  to  Prance,  la  belle,  for  the  grand, 
the  virile  element  in  the  new  civilization  ? 

To  Prance  We  turned,  and  of  course 
to  the  latest  word  of  M.  Marcel  Prevost, 
him  of  the  unfailing  eye  and  the  philo- 
sophic mind.  He  would  know  whether 
in  the  age  of  woman's  supremacy  the 
scrapbook  mode  in  literature  would  hap- 
pily pass  away. 

Alas  and  alas,  we  found  what  Prevost 

had  to  say,  and  it  was  only  this : 

"The  principle  of  the  day  is  that  the  attract- 
iveness of  woman  no  longer  lies  in  her  intellec- 
tual qualities,  nor  in  her  charm  and  beauty,  but 
ill  licr  elegance.  And  by  elegance  one  does 
not  mean  the  fineness^  and  harmony  of  her 
being,  but  the  manner  in  which  she  is  adorned. 
To  be  beautiful  means  in  our  time  to  be  well 
dressed." 

We  laid  the  papers  down.  Why 
should  we  look  further?  .America,  Eng- 
land, France,  all  gone  to  the  bad  !  Ci\  - 
ilization  a  shame !  Even  woman  a  failure  ! 
One  splendid  reality  alone  was  left  to  us. 
The  American  crops  of  1909  will  be 
worth  eight  billion  dollars ! 


Cleveland's 


Mayor    Tom    L.  John- 

e       .  T,  •,  son  suffered  another  de- 

btreet  Raulways      r     .     •       r-\       1      j     1     . 
leat    m    Cleveland,    la^t 

week,  when  the  people,  at  a  referendmn 
election,  gave  a  majority  of  nearly  4,ckxj 
against  his  latest  proposition  in  the  in 
terest  of  three-cent  fares  on  the  street 
railways.  This  proposition  was  that  a 
franchise  to  operate  cars,  with  three- 
cent  fares,  in  a  certain  part  of  the  city, 
should  be  granted  to  Herman  Schmidt. 
one  of  the  Mayor's  associates  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  his  policy.  This  franchise,  if 
granted,  was  to  be  the  basis  of  exten- 
sions of  the  service  over  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  city.  As  the  people  have 
decided  against  it.  an  effort  will  now  be 
made,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  their  support 
for  the  plan  proposed  by  Judge  Tayler. 
in  whose  court  took  place  the  receiver- 
ship proceedings  relating  to  the  street 
railway  companies.  He  would  have  a 
revaluation  of  the  street  railway  proper- 
ty, and  would  then  grant  a  comprcheti- 
sivc     franchise,     limited    to    twenty-five 
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years,  with  three-cent  fares  (and  trans- 
fers at  one  cent)  if  experiment  should 
show  that  they  would  pay  six  per  cent, 
upon  the  vakie  fixed  by  the  appraisers, 
ff  these  fares  should  not  be  sufficient, 
provision  would  be  made  for  an  increase 
within  certain  limits.  The  situation  is 
one  of  many  complications.  Owing  to 
political  animosity,  labor  disputes,  re- 
ceiverships, etc.,  the  railway  service  has 
been  carried  on  under  serious  disadvan- 
tages. It  may  be  that  the  city  longs  for 
a  settlement  of  some  kind,  and  for  peace, 
and  therefore  is  inclined  to  favor  Judge 
Tayler's  plan.  We  have  never  seen  any 
proof  that  Mayor  Johnson  was  moved 
by  anything  less  creditable  than  a  desire 
to  demonstrate  that  three-cent  fares  will 
yield  a  reasonable  profit,  upon  an  honest 
capitalization,  and  that  the  people  arc 
justly  entitled  to  railway  service  at  such 
a  rate.  The  plan  finally  adopted  may 
not  be  his  own,  but  it  can  be  foreseen 
that  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  there  will 
be  a  permanent  reduction  of  car  fares  in 
Cleveland. 

_,....  We  should  expect 

Discrimination  on  a       i.x    ,.     r     •    ■,.         . 
-,  T,  •,      J     that    freight    rates 

Government  Railroad  .i      °  n 

on      the      Panama 

Railroad,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
our  Government,  would  be  as  low  for 
American  shippers  and  American  goods 
as  for  European  patrons  and  products. 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  sharp 
discrimination  against  our  own  people. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Taft,  an  in- 
(|uiry  has  been  made  by  Bernard  M. 
I'aker,  formerly  well  known  as  the  head 
of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line.  Mr. 
l'>aker  shows  that  freight  charges  for 
dry  goods  sent  to  Central  America  from 
the  United  States  are  higher  than  for 
goods  sent  from  Europe  to  the  same  de:3- 
tination ;  that  about  twenty  per  cent, 
more  must  be  paid  for  transportation 
across  the  Isthmus  when  the  goods  come 
from  New  York  than  when  they  come 
from  Europe;  that  there  is  a  similar  dis 
crimination  with  respect  to  machinery 
going  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  charge  on  machinery 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  by 
way  of  Panama,  is  $36,  against  $18.82 
i  f  the  machinery  comes  from  Ern'opc. 
lie  cites  other  examples.  ATorcover. 
his  inquiry  was  checked  by  a  refusal  of 


the  officers  in  charge  to  give  him  the 
figures  he  needed.  In  the  case  of  ma- 
chinery forwarded  to  San  Francisco, 
noted  above,  the  differing  charges  on  the 
railroad  alone  are  $8.10  and  $4.59.  One 
explanation  is  that  the  discriminatory 
rates  were  inherited  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  for 
merly  owned  the  route.  This  may  ex- 
plain, but  it  does  not  excuse.  Such  an 
inheritance  should  have  been  rejected 
promptly  by  the  local  representatives  c)f 
our  Government.  It  is  strange  that  this 
discrimination  has  so  long  escaped  the 
attention  of  their  superior  officers.  The 
places  of  those  who  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  it  should  at  once  be  filled  by 
better  men. 

f,  ,  ^  ,  The  commission  form  of 
Galveston  s       •.  ^        •    •      ^• 

^  citv  government,  ongmating 

HfXampie  •',        /^   1       *  ^-r* 

wuh      Galveston,     lex.,     is 

proving  a  boon  to  other  cities  which  have 
adopted  it.  Dallas,  styled  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan city  of  Texas,  has  been  gov- 
erned under  this  plan  now  for  something 
over  two  years,  with  results  highly  cred- 
itable to  that  municipality.  The  tax  rate 
has  been  reduced,  the  streets  paved,  an 
adequate  water  supply  is  being  projected, 
and  at  a  recent  city  election  an  issue  of 
bonds  was  voted  providing  for  a  viaduct 
across  the  Trinity  River,  which  will  per- 
manently connect  the  city  with  the  town 
of  Oak  Cliff,  originally  a  separate  com- 
munity, but  by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature made  a  part  of  Dallas.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments have  been  improved  and  strength- 
ened, parks  and  playgrounds  have  been 
bought  and  beautified,  and  no  graft  of 
any  kind  can  be  found  in  any  department 
of  the  city  government.  It  looks  as  tho 
this  plan  for  municipal  control  were 
worthy  of  investigation  by  all  of  nnr 
cities. 

Industrialism  is  gradually 
James  J.  Hill      developing     a     new     and 

broader  type  of  man  than 
it  furnished  us  in  the  Fisks  or  in  the  A<;- 
tors  and  Vanderbilts.  The  wonderful 
thing  about  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  his  be- 
nevolence, but  his  foresight;  his  rich  tal- 
ent for  measuring  our  material  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies  correlativcly.  Several 
of  the  labor  leaders,  such  as  Mr.  Mitchell, 
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have  done  a  good  deal  to  enlarge  the 
views  and  tendencies  of  the  unions.  In 
•Mr.  James  J.  Hill  we  have  a  man  who 
not  only  commands  detail  marvelously, 
hut  uses  detail  synthetically,  and  sees  the 
bearing  on  the  whole  community.  Min- 
nesota took  the  occasion  of  her  day  at  the 
Alaska-Yukon  Exposition  to  unveil  a 
bronze  bust  of  this  distinguished  citizen 
of  her  State.  Governor  Johnson  went  to 
Seattle  to  deliver  the  address,  and  Baron 
Takahira  represented  Japan,  which  coun- 
try has  a  particularly  strong  regard  for 
Mr.  Hill.  The  power  of  these  new  in- 
dustrialists to  organize  and  lead  men 
makes  of  this  great  railroad  builder  the 
highest  order  of  statesman. 

The  Roman  CathoHc  Church 
Anti-Saloon    j^^^    ^^^   ^^^^   ^^   outspoken 

Cathohcs  ^^^  advocate  of  strong  tem- 
perance measures  as  have  most  of  the 
Protestant  churches  and  there  are  more 
saloonkeepers  professing  that  faith  than 
any  other.  But  as  an  indication  that  the 
Church  is  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
advance  movement  against  the  saloon  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Chicago  last  week  when  5,000 
members  of  the  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Union  of  America  met  in  the  Au- 
ditorium and  a  procession  of  twenty 
temperance  organizations  marched  thru 
the  streets.  The  official  attitude  of  the 
Church  on  the  liquor  question  was  inter- 
preted by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Reardon. 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  following  language: 

"For  this  reason  the  fathers  of  the  plenary 
councils  of  Baltimore  exhorted  pastors  and 
implored  them  'to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  exterminate  the  vice  of  intemperance'  by 
warning  their  flocks  against  its  subtle  dangers, 
by  admonishing  them  to  keep  away  from  sa- 
loons, by  crying  out  fearlessly  against  drunk- 
enness and  whatever  contributes  to  it,  by 
preaching  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the 
words  of  the  apostle :  'Drunkards  shall  not  pos- 
sess the  kingdom  of  God.' 

"In  this  warfare  for  the  honor  of  the  Clnirch 
I  lie  laity  are  exborfed  to  join  in  order  that  a 
strong  public  sentiment  may  be  engendered 
against  alcoholic  indulgence,  to  the  end  that  all 
l^hrislians  may  'be  fdled  with  zeal  against  this 
vice  and  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  coimtry 
endeavor  to  root  out  this  pestilential  evil.' 

"Furthermore,  while  the  selling  of  liquor  is 
not  declared  to  be  uidawful  in  itself.  Catholics 
engaged  in  it  are  admonished  to  choose  'a  more 
becoming  way  of  making  a  living':  .and  if  they 
do  not  heed  the  warning  voice  nf  the  Gnirch  in 
this  m.ttler,  but  persist  in  dispensing  alcoholic 


beverages  to  the  public,  they  expose  themselves 
to  grave  personal  danger,  besides  constituting 
themselves  occasions  of  sin  to  others.  For 
their  own  sakes.  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  their  patrons,  the  Church 
forbids  them  to  sell  drink  to  minors  and  to 
those  who  they  foresee  will  abuse  it.  'They 
must,'  says  the  third  plenary  council  of  Balti- 
more, 'keep  their  saloons  closed  on  Sunday  and 
never  allow  blasphemy,  cursing,  or  obscene 
language.  Saloonkeepers  should  know  that  if. 
through  their  culpable  neglect  or  co-operation, 
religion  is  brought  into  contempt  or  men 
brought  to  ruin,  there  is  an  avenger  in  heaven 
who  will  surely  exact  from  them  the  severest 
penalties.'  " 


The  Eyesight  of 
School  Children 


The  best  thiog  about 
"scare  stories"  is  that 
they  are  usually  not  so. 
For  many  years  our  schools  have  been 
accused  of  ruining  the  eyesight  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  assumedly  of  their 
descendants  thru  heredity  until  the  whole 
human  race  shall  be  spectacled.  Rut 
now,  that  the  subject  has  been  thorolv 
investigated,  it  appears  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  first  calamity  and  none  at 
all  of  the  second.  Heredity  is  indeed  tlic 
most  important  factor  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  effects  of  eye-strain 
are  inherited.  If  a  child  has  good  sight 
or  poor  it  is  probable  that  he  gets  the 
defect  from  his  parents  even  tho  it  appear 
late  in  his  school  life.  This  at  least  is  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  Galton  Eugen- 
ics Laboratorv  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  reports  of  several  thousand  school 
children  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
London.  The  investigators  find  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  school 
environment  has  a  deleterious  effect  on 
tho  eyesight  of  children.  The  changes  of 
vision  occur  during  school  years,  they  arc 
phases  of  a  law  of  growth,  due  to  an  in- 
herited tendency  to  pass  from  livperme- 
tropia  to  emmetropia  and  myopia.  The 
home  life  is  also  cleared  from  blame. 
"There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  over- 
crowded, poverty-stricken  homes  or  phv 
sioally  ill-conditioned  or  immoral  parent- 
ages are  markedly  detrimental  to  the 
children's  eyesight."  N.  Bishop  Harman 
comes  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  the  resui* 
of  his  extensive  study  of  London  school 
children.    He  says: 

"there    is    no    evidence    on    which    to    base    .1 
pessimistic  altitude  toward  the  general  ten<leii 
lies  of  a  healthy  school  life  in   so  far  as  tin- 
condition   of  the  eyes   of  the  child  popnlntion 
is  concerned." 
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If  nations  are  to  have  any  inter- 
_  course  at  all  with  each  other  they 

must  deal  with  the  lep^itimate  or 
illec^itimate  g'overnments  that  happen  to 
exist  in  accordance  with  the  time-hon- 
ored rules  of  cotu-tesy  and  j^ood  faith. 
Accordins^ly  the  British  Government  was 
quite  ripht  in  accordinj^-  the  Czar  on  his 
visit  to  Enp^land  last  week  the  same  hos- 
pitality it  would  to  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  ruler  enjoyinc^  the  love  and 
confidence  of  a  united  people.  Never- 
theless we  take  pleasure  in  printincr  the 
followinpf  letter  from  Arthur  M.  Gran- 
felt,  of  Cambridn^e.  Mass..  who  protests 
asi'ainst  the  above  sentiments  exprest  in 
our  issue  of  July  22: 

"It  seems  to  mc  that  you  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  Russian  situation  as  it  is  today  and 
as  it  has  been.  Tt  is  absolutely  wrong  to  say 
that  the  Czar  of  Russia  represents  the  whole 
nation  ;  the  fact  is  that  he  represents  only  the 
official  and  part  of  the  criminal  Russia.  I, 
with  milh'oiis  of  people,  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration and  synipatliy  for  the  Russian  nation, 
but  for  the  1)'n-eaucratic  Russia  and  its  repre- 
sentative, no  just  man,  knowing  the  conditions, 
can  have  anything  but  the  feeling  of  contempt. 
How  is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  Czar  repre- 
sents the  whole  nation  knowing,  for  instance, 
that  petitions  signed  by  thousand  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  peaceful  subjects  in  which  the 
petitioners  ask  for  the  simplest  of  human 
rights  are  not  even  received  by  the  Czar?  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Czar 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  "Society  of  True 
Russians,"  whose  well-known  purpose  is  to  ar- 
range for  political  murders,  massacres  of  Jews, 
etc.  The  Czar  assists  this  organization  with 
money,  and  grants  immunity  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  murders  committed  under  its  auspices. 
He  is  in  close  contact,  and  exchanges  telegrams 
with  the  leader  of  the  organization,  Dr.  Du- 
brovin,  a  notorious  criminal,  who  arranged  the 
miuxlcr  of  Jollo,  a  member  of  the  Duma.  Dr. 
Dubrovin  is  also  charged  by  the  Finnish  courts 
with  being  the  instigator  of  the  murder  of 
Herzenstein,  another  Duma  member ;  and  now 
lately  he  has  been  accused  of  having  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  murder  of  Count  Witte. 
Dr.  Dubrovin  and  his  organization  are  guilty 
of  scores  of  similar  crimes  and  the  Czar  as 
high  protector'  and  'honorary  member'  can- 
'lot  clear  himself  of  the  complicitv." 

Synodical  conventions,  larjje 
Lutherana    and  small,  were  recently  held 

in  larg-e  numbers  in  all  parts 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  land. 
.\t  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod,  held  in  Richmond.  Tnd.,  it  was 
decided  to  adhere  only  to  the  Aucr.-^biu-g 
Confession  as  a  sufficient  and  adequate 


creed,  and  not  to  regard  as  binding  the 
other  confessions,  as  this  is  done  by  the 
General  Council,  the  Synodical  Confer- 
ence and  practically  all  of  the  independ- 
ent church  bodies  of  this,  the  third  largest 
Protestant  body  in  America.  In  general, 
it  appeared  again,  that  the  tendencies  in 
the  Lutheran  Cinirch,  in  contrast  to  those 
of  other  leading  denominations,  are  pro- 
nouncedly conservative,  and  in  none  of 
the  theological  seminaries  or  Church 
bodies  has  there  been  a  yielding  in  such 
matters  as  verbal  inspiration,  the  divinity 
of  Christ  and  other  fundamentals.  How- 
ever sadly  and  badly  divided  as  the  Lu- 
theran Church  is  along  language  and 
practical  lines,  confessionally  she  stands 
firmer  than  ever  on  the  old  platform  of 
the  Reformation.  As  one  result  of  this — 
at  least  as  claimed  by  the  Lutherans  them- 
selves— there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the 
number  of  theological  students  in  the 
various  seminaries.  Indeed,  those  in  St. 
Louis,  Springfield,  111.;  Columbus,  O., 
and  elsewhere  report  record-breaking  at- 
tendance during  the  past  academic  year, 
and  yet  the  supply  does  not  nearly  equal 
the  demand.  The  St.  Louis  Seminary 
alone  sent  out  nearly  one  hundred  men 
into  the  ministry  this  year.  No  other 
Church  in  the  country  is  so  little  affected 
by  the  newer  theology  of  the  day  as  is 
the  Lutheran. 


Marriage  to  a 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister 


That  English 
Church  Council, 
which  at  its  recent 
session  in  London,  condemned  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  by  a 
vote  of  224  to  14,  has  no  real  authority, 
l^ishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries were  members,  but  it  is  a  purely 
voluntary  association,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  it  should  undertake  to  vote  on 
the  subject,  and  to  reprobate  the  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  solemnizing  such 
unions.  Parliament,  the  only  authority 
which  has  any  right  to  rule  in  the  matter, 
has  decided  that  such  marriages  are 
legal.  There  is  no  Bible  against  them, 
and  if  there  were  a  Mosaic  prohibition 
it  would  have  no  more  validity  than  the 
command  to  sprinkle  the  ashes  of  a  red 
heifer,  or  to  raise  up  seed  to  a  brother 
who  has  died  childless.  The  action  of 
the  Council  is  not  simply  impertinent:  it 
prejudices  the  public  against  the  meddle- 
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some  Church.  Is  it  not  plain  that  when 
the  State  has  decided  such  marriages 
lawful,  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  sol- 
emnized with  all  religious  weight  by  the 
Church?  Of  course,  it  will  be  declared 
that  it  is  not  the  State,  but  the  Church, 
that  rules  in  marriage ;  but  the  whole 
world  knows  better. 

We  hear  and  see  often  a  comment  like 
the  following,  which  we  take  from  the 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser,  which  a 
correspondent  sends  us : 

"It  would  doubtless  surprise  many  Northern 
people  to  learn  that  notwithstanding  the  muni- 
ficent gifts  made  to  certain  negro  colleges  in 
recent  years  from  Northern  sources,  the  South 
has  spent  $50  for  educating  the  negro  where 
the  North  has  spent  one.  .  .  .  This  fact 
does  not  seem  known  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
North,  and  if  known,  it  seems  ignored." 

TiTE  Indei^endent  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that  by  public  taxation  many  times 
more  is  paid  in  the  South  for  the  educa- 
tion of  negro  children  than  is  given  by 
Northern  charity,  but  we  see  nothing 
peculiar  in  it.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
in  the  North,  where  $  too  is  given  by  pub- 
lic taxation  for  educating  poor  children 
to  every  dollar  that  is  given  by  charity. 
Of  course,  it  ought  to  be  so. 

Cannot  this  loathsome  Thaw  mess  be 
ended?  All  this  examination  and  re- 
examination is  a  disgrace  to  the  bar  and 
bench,  the  principal  degenerate  in  the 
case  is  not  worth  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars the  people  have  had  to  pay  to  bring 
him  to  so-called  justice,  and  the  wide- 
spread publicity  given  by  a  degraded 
press  is  a  menace  to  public  morals.  If 
a  rich  murderer  can  make  such  a  mock- 
crv  of  justice  it  is  high  time  that  our 
methods  of  legal  procedure  were  thoroly 
revised.  And  the  spectacle  of  the  Thaw 
family  testifying  now  this  and  now  that, 
the  District  Attorney  and  murderer  ex- 
changing jokes  at  the  trial,  and  the  alien- 
ists reversing  their  opinions  as  often  as 
desired  is  not  the  least  stench  in  the  case. 

\..\v  that  all  of  the  cfTects  of  the  storm 
which  recently  visited  the  Texas  coast 
Inve  been  ascertained,  the  value  of  the 
(^lalveston  sea  wall  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief. No  considerable  damage  was  felt 
in  the  city,  and,  while  the  storm  \vas 
l>r(Mial)lv  nearly  equal  in  force  to  that  of 
lyoo,  which  co<;t  the  city  more  than  8,000 


lives,  no  real  harm  resulted,  and  in  the 
city  itself  no  lives  were  lost.  This  carries 
with  it  a  salient  suggestion  to  other  coast 
cities  exposed  to  possible  danger  from 
storms  or  tidal  waves. 

The  Manchurian  railroad  question  may 
be  best  understood  by  an  analogy.  Japan 
refuses  to  allow  China  to  extend  the  rail- 
road from  Pekin  into  the  interior  of 
.Manchuria,  and  insists,  in  spite  of  China'.s 
protest,  on  running  a  line  into  that  region 
from  Korea.  This  is  much  the  same  as 
if  Great  Britain  should  refuse  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  extend  a  railroad 
from  New  York  into  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  should  instead  insist  upon  run- 
ning a  line  from  Chicago  to  Montreal. 

The  Government  lottery  of  Italy  last 
year  received  $16,800,000  from  the  play- 
ers and  returned  only  $8,000,000  in 
prizes.  Let  the  collectivists  put  this  into 
their  scrap-books,  for  it  is  another  in- 
stance where  State  management  is  more 
efficient  than  private  enterprise.  Monte 
Carlo  only  exacts  an  average  commission 
of  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  money  placed 
on  the  roulette  tables,  so  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  ten  times  as  successful  at  rob- 
bing the  people. 

Who  will  say  that  the  world  does  not 
move  ?  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dio- 
cesan Council  of  South  Carolina,  meet- 
ing in  Spartanburg,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  7 
of  the  clergy  and  17  to  12  of  the  laity, 
women  were  given  the  right  to  vote  at 
church  elections,  except  in  cases  where 
the  by-laws  of  the  parish  forbid.  Now 
those  prohibitive  by-laws  will  have  to  be 
changed.  And  it  is  time  for  other  States 
to  follow  the  progressive  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  impecunious  gentlemen  who  own 
piivatc  yachts  are  greatly  exercised  over 
tlic  tax  imposed  by  the  new  tariff  on 
their  pleasure  craft.  The  only  consola- 
tion we  can  offer  is  that  contained  in  the 
casual  remark  of  a  philosophical  tram]> 
who  said  of  the  income  tax.  "Give  mc 
the  income,  and  I'll  pav  the  tax." 

Mr.  Taft  employs  the  driver,  brassie. 
lofter.  mid  iron  and  putter  against  his 
adversaries,  but  as  yet  not  the  Ananias 
Club. 
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Old   Men  Now  and  Under  the 
New  Regime 

TiiEKK  is  a  very  decided  contrast  be- 
tween the  pessimism  of  Dr.  William 
Osier,  who  holds  that  a  man's  usefulness 
either  terminates  at  the  age  of  forty  or  is 
at  least  then  very  much  abrogated,  and 
the  optimism  of  Actuary  John  K.  Gore, 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  Mr.  Gore,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Actuarial  Society,  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  average  mortality  rate.  Life  insur- 
ance companies  are,  of  course,  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  longevity,  be- 
cause all  their  calculations  are  based 
upon  the  so-called  "expectation  of  life," 
and  if  to  the  span  of  life  as  reached  in 
present  day  average  something  could  be 
added  it  would  naturally  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  reckonings  of  all 
life  insurance  companies. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  our  day  in  sanitary  conditions.  There 
now  prevails  an  enlarged  knowledge  of 
diseases  and  the  proper  method  of  com- 
bating them.  Thanks  to  the  compara- 
tively new  science  of  bacteriology,  not  to 
cite  other  scientific  progressions,  we  have 
overcome  many  previously  baffling  dis- 
eases. Not  much  extension  of  the  length 
of  life,  so  far  as  extreme  age  is  con- 
cerned, has  as  yet  been  made.  There  is, 
however,  much  reason  for  hope  in  this 
regard.  The  question  confronting  us,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gore,  is.  Can  the  dura- 
lion  of  human  life  be  prolonged?  If  95 
to  100  years  of  life  be  now  the  limit,  will 
it  be  possible  sooner  or  later  for  this 
age  span  to  be  advanced  so  that  he  who 
is  now  segarded  as  senile  at  age  seventy 
and  long  past  usefulness  by  Osier,  if  not 
held  to  be  adolescent,  will  at  the  very 
least  be  looked  upon  as  middle  aged  by 
the  really  aged  persons  of  the  future? 
Mr.  Gore  holds  that  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  causing  death  from  partic- 
ular reasons  must  always  be  reckoned 
with.  Exposure  and  reckless  habits  in 
early  life,  resulting  in  various  diseases, 
debauchery  and    dissipation,  leading    to 


suicide,  etc.,  can  never  be  entirely  elim- 
inated. Improvements  in  living  may 
easily  reduce  even  these  causes  of  mor- 
tality, and  a  general  building  up  of  the 
moral  and  vital  energies  must  give  a 
stronger  and  a  longer  hold  upon  life  in 
the  average.  If  with  the  aid  of  such  im- 
provements the  average  man  may  with 
confidence  look  forward  to  living  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years  beyond  the  age 
which  is  now  considered  as  the  limit,  the 
future  holds  something  for  us  far  and 
away  beyond  what  Osier  would  have  us 
think.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  also  for 
the  insurance  companies,  and  when  this 
revolution  takes  place  the  present  insur- 
ance rates  will  sympathetically  yield  to 
revolution. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  truly  be  said 
of  insurance  contracts,  as  of  all  other 
contracts,  that  the  parties  thereto  ought 
to  carefully  read  the  same  before  signing 
them.  It  is  far  better  to  do  this  before 
rather  than  after. 

One  of  the  hazards  to  be  reckoned 
with  during  the  present  summer  sea- 
son is  the  common  house  fly  {Musca 
domcsiica).  This  insect  is  provided 
with  many  minute  hairs  as  leg  appen- 
dages. To  these  hairs  disease  germs 
cling  with  much  tenacity,  and  flies  fre 
quenting  filthy  recesses  of  sewers  and 
other  foul  places,  refuse  heaps  and  man- 
ure piles,  gather  together  pathogenic 
bacteria  and  other  noxious  germs,  which 
they  distribute  over  a  very  wide  area. 
These  common  house  flies  are,  with  mice 
and  rats,  veritable  death  spreaders.  They 
contaminate  the  food  on  our  tables ;  they 
introduce  deadly  germs  into  our  home> 
and  increase  the  hazards  of  eating 
houses,  fruit  stands  and  barrows.  The 
multiplication  of  flies  goes  on  so  rapid- 
ly that  but  for  the  tremendous  mortality 
among  them  the  Egyptian  plague  of  flies 
might  easily  be  repeated.  Could  we  but 
eliminate  the  mosquito,  the  fly  and  the 
rodents  we  would  have  gone  a  very  long 
distance  toward  reducing  the  death  rate. 
The  killing  of  a  single  fly  may  be  but 
little  short  of  a  public  benefaction. 
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The  Business  Situation 

Reports  of  production  and  trade  con- 
tinued last  week  to  be  of  an  encouraging 
character,  those  relating  to  the  cotton 
crop  excepted.  Following  the  close  of 
July  came  the  statement  of  pig  iron  out- 
put for  the  month.  For  the  first  time  this 
year  the  monthly  total  exceeds  2,000,000 
tons.  To  July  2,101,579  tons  are  credit- 
ed. This  year's  gains  and  the  low  rec- 
ords made  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  last  year  are  shown  below : 

1909.  1908. 

July    2,101, 579  1,218,129 

June    1,929,884  1,088,634 

May    1,883,330  1,149.688 

April   1,738,877  1,149,602 

March    1,836,194  1,228,204 

February    1,707,340  1,079,721 

January   i,797.56o  1,045,250 

The  output  is  still  growing,  for  the 
weekly  capacity  of  furnaces  in  blast  was 
488,742  tons  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
against  463,029  at  the  beginning  of  ii. 
Of  the  entire  quantity,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's furnaces  produced  1,030,661  tons, 
or  nearly  half.  The  Corporation  has  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  bars,  plates  and 
beams,  following  the  addition  of  $2  per 
ton  to  the  price  of  wire  products  week 
before  last.  Charles  M.  Schwab  says  that 
$5,000,000  is  about  to  be  expended  in  en- 
larging the  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  has  ordered  8,000  cars,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $8,500,000.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  order  of  its  kind  ever  given 
at  one  time.  The  company  will  soon  buy 
5,000  more.  Other  orders  reported  last 
week  are  3,000  for  the  Burlington  and 
2,400  for  the  New  York  Central.  In  the 
stock  market,  Steel  Corporation  common 
shares  rose  to  '/lYi.  Advances  were 
made  in  the  general  list,  Union  Pacific 
rising  to  204^. 

Favorable  news  about  the  growing 
corn  was  received.  The  crop  promises  to 
be  the  largest  ever  harvested.  The  editor 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  estimates 
the  value  of  farm  products  this  year  at 
$8,100,000,000,  an  increase  of  $322,000.- 
cxx)  over  last  year's  figures.  On  the  2d, 
the  Government's  report  showed  that  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  July  25 


was  71.9,  against  74.6  a  month  earlier, 
83  a  year  ago,  and  a  ten  years  average  of 
80.6.  The  price  of  cotton  at  once  ad- 
vanced. It  is  generally  estimated  that  the 
crop  will  not  exceed  11,500,000  bales, 
which  may  be  compared  with  13.600,000 
last  year  and  11,300,000  in  1907. 

There  is  exceptional  activity  in  build- 
ing operations.  The  growth  of  deposits 
has  given  the  savings  banks  large  sums 
for  investment.  Mr.  Vanderlip,  president 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  returning 
from  a  tour  in  the  West,  says  he  was  im- 
prest by  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
crops  In  his  opinion,  the  country  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  com- 
mercial activity.  "Business  will  be  so 
good,"  he  says,  "that  we  shall  soon  for- 
get about  tlie  tariflt."  Mr.  Vanderlip  has 
been  notably  successful  heretofore  in  his 
predictions. 

....During  July  railroad  and  indus- 
trial corporations  in  this  country  issued 
$121,486,100  of  new  securities,  again.st 
$87,309,000  in  July  a  year  ago. 

...  .In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  revenue 
collected  by  the  Government  from  manu- 
facturers of  distilled  or  fermented  liquors 
was  less  by  $7,041,978  than  the  collec- 
tions in  the  preceding  year. 

...  .It  is  now  expected  that  one-fourth 
of  the  Chinese  railroad  loan,  originally 
assigned  to  English,  Gemian  and  French 
i)ankers,  will  be  awarded  to  the  syndicate 
of  New  York  bankers,  whose  demand  for 
participation  has  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
cnmicnt  at  Washington. 

.  . .  .There  were  actual  sales  of  a  few 
hundred  tons  of  copper  last  week  on  the 
.\ew  York  Metal  Exchange.  The  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  incorporated  in  1875 
by  dealers  in  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  etc.,  is 
another  institution  whose  quotations  have 
been  made  by  a  committee,  and  concern- 
ing which  the  recommendation  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes's  committee  of  investiga- 
tion was  that  its  charter  should  be  an- 
luillcd  because  the  Exchange  served  no 
useful  trade  purpose.  A  general  meeting 
of  this  Exchange's  members  will  soon  de- 
cide what  course  shall  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  reform. 
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The  President's 
Vacation 


Mr.  Taft  has  been  rest- 
ing at  his  cottage  on  the 
coast  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
giving  a  little  time  to  business  that  can- 
not be  avoided,  but  getting  much  recrea- 
tion on  the  golf  links  and  in  automobiles. 
He  approved,  last  week,  the  appoint- 
ments of  330  Census  supervisors.  His 
policy'  concerning  these  appointments 
had  already  been  made  known.  It  was 
that  in  nine  surely  Democratic  States  of 
the  South  there  should  be  an  equal  di- 
vision between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, with  the  condition  that  no  one  se- 
lected should  be  an  active  partisan,  and 
tliat  supervisors  elsewhere  should  be  Re- 
publicans, this  being  the  rule  in  the  four 
"debatable"  States  of  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 
As  no  appropriation  for  the  new  Cus- 
toms Court  was  made,  the  appointment 
of  judges  will  be  postponed.  The  five 
experts  who  are  to  prociu'c  information 
to  assist  the  President  in  enforcing  the 
new  tariff  law  will  soon  be  selected. 
Some  progress  will  be  made  in  perfect- 
ing ])lans  for  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law  and  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  duties  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission  and  of    certain 

department  bureaus. Senator  Biu-ton 

and  six  other  members  of  the  National 
Waterways  Commission  sailed  on  the 
loth  for  Europe,  where  they  will  spend 

ten  weeks  in  making  inquiries. The 

leading  conservative  Democrats  of  the 
State  of  New  York  have  called  a  con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  Saratoga  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  "to  inaugurate  a  movement  to 
unite  the  Democrats  of  New  York  so 
that  they  may  again  form  an  cflfective 
and  militant  party,  based  upon  real  Dem- 
ocratic principles."  Tt  is  tniderst(M")d 
iliat  the  '.novemcnt  is  hostile  to  the  lead 


ership  of  William  J.  Conners.  now  chair- 
man   of    the    State    Committee. The 

.\labama  Legislature  by  unanimous  vote 
has  approve(l  tiie  proposed  income  tax 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Con- 
necticut's Legislature  has  deferred  action 
until  the  next  session.  In  Georgia  the 
Senate,  by  a  large  majority,  declined  to 
take  up  the  question.  Those  who  oppose 
approval  there  argue  that  power  to  tax 
incomes  should  be  reserved  for  the  State. 


Oiu-  existing  reciprocal 
Tariff  Aftermath    commercial    agreements 

with  foreign  countries 
are  to  be  terminated,  owing  to  the  maxi- 
nnmi  and  minimum  provisions  of  the 
new  tariff.  Some  dissatisfaction  is  ex- 
prest  abroad  because  it  has  been  deter- 
mined at  Washington,  owing  partly  to 
the  date  of  warning  notices  and  to  tlie 
rc(|nirements  of  the  agreements  them- 
selves, that  thev  shall  expire  at  ditTerent 
dates.  Thus,  the  date  for  France  an<l 
Switzerland  is  October  ,^i  next,  the  date 
for  Cicrmanv  Febrnarv  7.  and  the  date 
for  Spain.  Italy  and  Portugal  .August  7. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  permits,  and  even 
niav  require,  temporary  discrimination 
i'l  tariff'  rates  against  certain  countrii-s 
:Mid  in  favor  of  others. Senator  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  a  prominent  Republican 
insurgent,  on  his  journey  homeward 
stopped  in  Chicago  and  there  published 
a  statement.     He  said  : 

"The  Dcmocr.Ttic  party  has  demonstrated 
ihoroly  its  innocuous  itial^ility  to  he  trusted 
witli  tlic  forniiilaticMi  of  a  tariff  law  for  the 
United  States  I  do  not  foresee  any  scrions 
jiossilnlity  of  a  Democratic  ConBTes>;ional  or 
National  victory  hecanse  of  the  passage  of  the 
new  tarilT  law.  Any  Repnhlican  law  hascd 
upon  the  nmiorlxini;  principle  of  protection  is 
preferahle   to  any   Democratic  law    ha^c<l   npon 
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the  principle  of  tarifl  for  revenue.  All  Repub- 
licans will  light  t(jgethcr  when  danger  of  a 
Democratic  Congress  heaves  in  sight.  In  my 
judgment  the  tariff  never  agairi  will  be  an  issue 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties. It  is  the  decisive  issue  between  the  two 
well-defined  elements  within  the  Republican 
party.  It  is  an  issue  which  must  and  I  believe 
will  be  settled  definitely  at  tlu-  next  national 
convention." 

The  insurgents,  or  progressives,  he  con- 
tinued, should  strive  in  all  local  or  other 
conventions  to  place  in  control  men  who 
will  stand  firmly  by  platform  pledges ; 
should  insist  upon  the  appointment  of  an 
expert  tariff  commission,  and  should  call 
from  time  to  time  for  revision  of  par- 
ticular schedules.  There  should  be  no 
opposition  to  President  Taft.  The  Sen- 
ator said  he  was  ready  to  begin  a  speak- 
ing campaign   in  support  of  the  policy 

thus  outlined. Senator  La  Follette,  in 

an  address  at  Winterset,  la.,  on  the  I2th. 
attacked  Senator  Aldrich,  referring  to 
the  sugar  duties  of  the  Dingley  tariff  and 
to  the  combination  of  trolley  railroads  in 

and     near     Providence. Replying    to 

criticism  in  his  own  State,  Senator  Dix- 
on, of  Montana,  who  stood  with  Senator 
Aldrich  in  the  tariff  contest,  asserts  that 
the  tariff  bill  has  been  misrepresented  bv 
great  daily  journals  because  the  duty  on 
print  paper  was  not  removed.  '"The 
great  metropolitan  papers,"  he  says  in  a 
published  letter,  "threatened  from  the 
start  that  if  we  did  not  single  them  out 
for  special  favor  in  this  matter  they  would 
misrepresent  the  tariff  bill  to  the  countrv. 
which  they  have  undoubtedly  done." 

,,,  ^     „  o-..         Addresses    made    at 

Water  Power  Sites      ^,        y^,     .        ,     t     • 
„  , ,.    ,      J         the    National    Irriga- 
on  Pubhc  Lands        ^-        r^  ■     c~ 

tion  Congress  in  Spo- 
kane, last  week,  directed  attention  to  a 
controversy  between  Secretary  Ballingcr 
and  Chief  Forester  Pinchot  concerning 
withdrawals  of  jniblic  lands  from  entry. 
It  is  understood  that  while  Mr.  Ballinger 
was  Land  Commissioner,  before  the  end 
of  President  Roosevelt's  term,  he  was  in 
disagreement  with  Mr.  Pinchot  on  this 
question,  altho  both  supported  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  policy  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Secretary  Garfield 
was  in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Pinchot. 
When  Mr.  Ballinger  succeeded  Mr.  Car- 
field  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
course  of  the  Department  with  respect  to 
withdrawals    of    land    from    cntrv    was 


changed  to  some  extent.     On  the  last  day 
of  his  term,  President  Roosevelt  signed 
an   order   withdrawing   about    1,000,000 
acres  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  action  being  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  valuable  water-power  sites 
by  great  corporations.     Under  Secretary 
Ballinger's   rule,  a  few  days  later,  this 
order  was  rescinded  and  the  lands  were 
thrown  open  for  entry.     Owing  to  pro- 
tests, however,  small  tracts,  said  to  con- 
trol   the    power    sites,     were    afterward 
withdrawn  again,  and  certain  entries  that 
had  been  made  were  suspended  in  order 
that  Congress  might  consider  the  ques- 
tions involved.     In  his  address  at  Spo- 
kane, on  the  loth,  Mr.  Pinchot  did  not 
directly  attack  or  criticise  Secretary  Bal- 
linger, but  it  was  commonly  understood 
that  what  he  said  was  aimed  at  the  Sec- 
retary. He  warned  the  Congress  of  "the 
eager,   rapid,   unwearied  absorption,  by 
the  Water  Power  Trust,  of  rights  whicli 
belong  to  all  the  people."     It  is  under- 
stood that  Secretary  Ballinger  had  de- 
fended his  modification  of  Secretary  Gar- 
field's policy  upon  the  ground  that  the 
large  withdrawals  were  not  warranted  by 
a  strict  interpretation   of   the   law.      A 
considerable  part  of  Mr.   Pinchot's  ad 
dress  related  to  this  defense,  altho  the 
Secretary  was  not  mentioned.     "To  fol- 
low blindly  the  letter  of  the  law,"  said 
he,  "without  intelligent  regard  both  for 
its  spirit  and  for  the  public  welfare,  i-^ 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  to  disregard  the 
law  altogether."     Rigid  construction  of 
the  law,  he  asserted,  favored  the  great 
"interests"  as  against  the  people.     Ex- 
Governor  Pardee,  of  California,  sharply 
attacked      the      Secretary      in      several 
speeches,  giving  elaborate  statements  of 
withdrawals,    restorations,    entries,    etc.. 
and  asserting  that  after  the  reversal  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  last  order  of  withdrawal 
the  power  sites  involved  were  taken  by 
persons  representing  great  combinations 
in  the  copper  and    smelting    industries. 
This  has    been    denied  at  Washington, 
where  it  is  asserted  that  no  entries  of 
that    character    were    made    during    the 
weeks  in  which  the  entire  tract  was  open. 
The  official  record  appears  to  be  conclu- 
sive on  that  point.     Mr.  Pardee's  state- 
ment showed  that  tnore  than  4.000.000 
acres  withdrawn  by  Secretary    Garfield 
Iinil  been  thrown  open  bv  his  successor. 
Denial  of  this  has  not  been  publishctl. 
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On  tlic-  ijtli,  following  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  the  Department  with 
drew  87,000  acres  along    the    Colorado 
River  in  Utah,  to  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  power  sites  by  monopolies. 


Our  Islands 
in  the  Pacific 


The  Hawaiian  planters  de- 
cline to  employ  again  those 
Japanese  who  were  promi- 
nent in  the  recent  strike.  They  are 
striving  to  procure  laborers  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  and  they  hope  to  end  in 
this  way  the  labor  domination  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  islands.  A  few  Filipinos 
have  arrived,  750  more  have  been  en- 
gaged, and  it  is  expected  that  several 
thousand  will  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
work  which  Japanese  have  been  doing. 
Agents  of  the  planters  are  looking  for 
laborers  in  Portugal,  and  250  Russians 
are  on  their  way  to  Honolulu.  The  work 
of  about  200  Filipinos  employed  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory. There  are  about  70,000  Japa- 
nese in   Hawaii. It  is  expected  that 

our  new  tariff  will  stimulate  the  sugar 
and  tobacco  industries  in  the  Philippines, 
and  that  the  limits  of  quantity  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  States  will  be  reached 
within  three  years.  The  Government 
will  give  to  consumers  a  guarantee  that 
the  cigars  exported  were    made    under 

sanitary  conditions. The  board  which 

has  been  investigating  the  mutiny  of  a 
company  of  constabulary  at  Davao,  in 
June,  has  made  a  report  demanding  the 
resignations  of  Captain  Platka  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dunsworth,  the  dismissal  of 
Lieutenant  Debelaine,  and  the  reduction 
in  grade  of  Lieutenant  Goicouria.  The 
board  says  these  officers  were  either  not 
properly  qualified  for  their  places  or  had 

punished  privates  unjustly. A  search 

for  lepers  has  been  made  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  agents  of  the  Government,  who 
liavc  found  2.(700  and  expect  to  find 
about  600  more. 

Owing  to  signs  of 
Unrest  in  Mexico  revolt  against  Fed- 
eral authority  in  the 
northeastern  States  of  Coahuila  and  Nu- 
evo  Leon,  President  Diaz  has  given  Gen- 
eral Trcvino,  of  the  army,  full  power  to 
deal  with  the  situation  there.  Miguel 
Cardenas,  Governor  of  Coahuila,  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  some  days  ago  by 


the  President,  but  the  State  Legislature 
has  refused  to  accept  his  forced  resigna- 
tion and  by  unanimous  vote  has  opposed 
Senor  Pena,  whose  name  was  submitted 
for  the  office  by  the  Government.  Gov- 
ernor Cardenas  is  regarded  as  a  political 
ally  of  General  Reyes,  who  for  some 
years  past  has  been  Governor  of  the  ad- 
joining State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  and  is  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President  of  those 
who  oppose  President  Diaz  and  his  plan 
for  the  re-election  of  Vice-President  Cor- 
ral. At  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Governor  Reyes  also  had 
been  removed  from  office.  Troops  were 
assembling  in  the  two  capitals,  Monterey 
and  Saltillo.  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  military  rule.  The  opposition  of 
the  Coahuila  Legislature  to  Federal  au- 
thority is  said  to  be  without  precedent. 

The    Government    insists    upon    the 

substitution  of  Mexicans  for  Americans 
so  far  as  practicable  in  all  offices  connect- 
ed with  the  railways  which  the  Govern- 
ment    controls. Jose     Randel     and 

Thomas  Sarabia,  leaders  of  last  year's 
revolutionary  uprising,  were  arrested  on 
the  nth  in  San  Antonio.  With  them 
were  taken  a  supply  of  rifles  and  much 
correspondence  relating  to  the  move- 
ment, including  a  list  of  the  names  of 
supporters,  who  are  said  to  be  scattered 
about  in  this  country  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  letters  show  that  an 
invasion  of  Mexico  from  Texas,  in  Octo- 
ber next,  by  five  armed  parties,  has  re- 
cently been  under  discussion. 

.     .        Acting  President  Gomez  was 
^  '       elected  Provisional  President 

enezue  a  ^^  Venezuela,  on  the  12th,  by 
unanimous  vote  in  Congress,  and  he  has 
the  support  of  the  entire  Venezuelan 
press.  The  protocol  for  a  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  this  country  by  arbitration 
was  accepted  by  Congress  on  the  same 
day.  It  w-as  made  known  on  the  i^th, 
by  the  State  Department  at  Washington, 
that  a  settlement  preceding  arbitration 
had  been  reached  with  respect  to  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  and  Venezu- 
ela Company,  which  involves  certain 
asphalt  deposits.  \'cnezuela  pays  $475.- 
000  and  takes  the  property,  which  was 
covered  by  a  concession  granted  in  1901. 

Reports  from  Caracas  say  that  very 

little  is  left  of  Castro's  property  in  Ven- 
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ezucia,  which  was  valued  at  $5,000,000. 
Much  of  it  has  disappeared  by  reason  of 
the  reorganization  of  companies  in  which 
he  was  interested.  For  example,  he 
owned  shares  representing  an  interest  of 
one-fifth  in  the  Cigarette  Trust,  capital- 
ized at  $5,000,000.  Not  long  ago  the 
company  was  sold  to  one  Guerra  for 
$250,000,  altho  it  is  said  that  the  shares 
were  quoted  at  a  premium.  Then  a  new 
company,  from  which  he  was  excluded, 
was  formed.  His  interest,  which  had 
thus  been  reduced  to  $50,000,  was  at 
once  attached  by  the  plaintiffs  in  several 
suits  for  damages.  In  a  similar  manner 
his  interest  in  a  navigation  monopoly  on 
the  Orinoco  was  cut  down.  A  German 
named  llauer,  asserting  that  he  had 
bought  Castro's  cigarette  shares,  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  interest  in  them. 
He  has  been  arrested  for  promoting  a 
revolution  in  favor  of  Castro,  and  it  is 
said  that  papers  found  in  his  possession 
warrant  the  charge. 

The  situation  in  Ho- 
Bolivia  and  Peru  Hvia  before  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new 
President,  Dr.  Eleodoro  Villazon,  was 
regarded  at  Washington  as  critical.  It 
was  known  that  Dr.  \'illazon,  formerly 
Ministn  to  Argentina,  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  his  countr\  should  accept  the 
decision  of  President  Alcorta  concerning 
the  territory  in  dispute  between  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  and  that  the  war  party  at  I. a 
i'az  desired  to  retain  in  office  the  retiring 
President.  Montcs,  who  had  the  support 
of  I  111'  army.  Rut  President  X'illaz  .n 
was  inaugurated  peacefully  on  the  I2lh. 
Diplomatic  influence  and  that  t^f  foreign 
business  interests  had  been  exerted  to 
preserve  order.  The  new  Presitlent  ap- 
]):>inted  a  strong  ("abinel.  I"'\-President 
Pando  was  named  for  Minister  of  b'or 
eign  .\tTairs.  I'.eing  opposeil  becau.«^e  he 
favored  acceptance  of  the  .Mcorta  award, 
he  declined  the  office,  which  was  then 
given  to  .*^anciiez  Hustamente.  In  his 
inaugural  message  President  X'illazon 
said  the  award  was  an  unjust  one.  and 
addeil : 

"Wc  must  proceed  ciioumspcclly.  ami  he 
miidcd  In-  inti'rnatioii.il  law  and  the  customs  of 
civilizi-d  nations  in  similar  cases.  I  consider  it 
right  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  ofTered  hy 
diplomacy  to  obtain   a  rectificalion  of  the  new 


frontier  line  given  by  arbitration,  thus  savin?: 
the  compromised  possessions  of  Bolivia." 

It  is  reported  that  certain  supporters  of 
the  retiring  President  sought  war  with 
Peru,  expecting  aid  from  Chili  and  hop- 
ing to  gain  for  Bolivia  a  bit  of  coast,  with 
a  .seaport. 

The  British  Parliament 
English  Notes     is  engaged  in  the  consid- 

cracion  of  the  South 
.\frican  constitution.  Some  amendments 
are  being  made,  but  most  of  them  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  commissioners  and  not 
likely  to  endanger  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Union. It  is  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties that  the  financial  bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  gained  in  popularity  in  the  last 
few  weeks  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Lords  will  venture  to  throw  it  out,  much 
as  they  dislike  some  of  its  radical  fea- 
tures such  as  the  taxation  of  the  un- 
earned increment.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
has  been  making  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  the  bill  by  means  of  public  speeches, 
in  which  he  shows  the  enormous  profits 
gained  by  the  landlords  thru  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  real  estate  due  to  the  growth 
of  cities.  He  takes  for  his  illustrations 
mostly  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and 
Westminster  and  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  these  personal  at- 
tacks, tho  bitterly  resented,  are  undeni- 
ably effective. The  sub-committee  of 

the  Imperial  Defense  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Preiuier  Asquith.  the  Earl  of 
Crewe.  \'iscount  Morley.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Mr.  Haldanc.  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  charges  of  mis- 
nianagcnient  brought  against  Sir  John 
I'isher.  iMrsfLord  oi  the  .Admiralty,  by 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  has 
brought  in  a  report  refuting  these 
charges.  Lord  Bercsfortl  in  his  memor- 
.'.ndum  states  that : 

" During  the  whole  of  my  tenure  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet,  that  force,  owing 
to  the  number  of  vessels  constantly  withdrawn 
from  it  for  purpiises  of  refit,  has  never  even 
for  a  day  been  equal  to  the  force  which  it  might 
have  to  encounter  in  home  waters.  During  that 
period  the  fleets  in  home  waters  have  not  been 
i>:ganized  in  readiness  for  war,  and  they  are 
not  organized  in  readiness  for  war  now." 

The  sub-ciMnmittce  contradicts  this  in  the 
following  language: 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  during  the  time  in 
(pustion    no    danger    to    the   country    resulted 
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from  the  Admirality's  arangcments  for  war, 
uhetlier  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie 
organization  and  distriljution  of  the  fleets,  tlie 
number  of  ships  or  the  preparation  of  war 
plans." 

The    Cunard    liner    "Lucania"    was 

burned  at  the  Iluskisson  dock,  Liver- 
pool, on  August  15.  For  fifteen  hours 
the  fire  raged  in  spite  of  the  incessant 
efforts  of  the  firemen  of  the  land  and  sea 
coinpanies.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  forward  of  the  funnels 
was  burned  out  and  it  was  not 
until  the  vessel  sank  in  thirty  feet  of 
water  that  the  fire  was  stopped.  The 
"Lucania"  was  a  sister  ship  to  the  "Cam- 
pania," of  12,500  tons,  carrying  1,400 
passengers.  She  was  built  in  1893  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500,000,  and  broke  the  records 
of  her  day  for  the  transatlantic  passage. 


|)ublishcd  regularly  in  Stockholm  now  is 
I'he  /hisivcr,  the  organ  of  the  strikers. 
The  other  newspapers  got  out  small  edi- 
tions on  hand  presses,  while  in  southern 
Sweden  the  papers  sent  their  copy  to 
Denmark  to  be  set  up  and  printed.  It 
is  difficult  to  circulate  them,  however,  be- 
cause the  news  vendors  refuse  to  handle 
any  except  socialistic  and  labor  organs. 
In  some  industries  or  localities  the 
strikers  have  gone  back  to  work,  but 
there  arc  still  alx)ut  285.700  strikers  out 
of  460,000  workmen  of  all  industries  ex- 
cept railroading  and  agriculture.  Some 
also  of  the  farm  hands  have  joined  in  the 
movement  and  the  Farmers'  Association 
has  appealed  to  citizens  of  all  classes  to 
help  in  the  harvesting  in  order  to  save 
the  crop. 


The  Swedish 
Strike 


The  strike  situation  in 
Sweden  is  not  yet  relieved 
and  the  issue  is  still  in 
doubt,  both  parties  claiming  ultimate  vic- 
tory. Accustomed  as  we  are  in  America 
to  regard  violence  as  an  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  an  extensive  strike  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  disorder  seems 
most  astonishing.  No  damage  to  prop- 
erty has  been  reported  until  the  last  few 
days,  when  a  revolutionary  branch  of  the 
Young  Socialists  procured  some  dyna- 
mite and  attempted  to  use  it  to  prevent 
the  running  of  street  cars.  King  Gustav 
has  driven  thru  the  streets  without  an  es- 
cort, passing  before  the  headquarters  of 
the  strikers.  The  precaution  has  been 
taken,  however,  to  have  a  division  of  the 
fleet  so  placed  as  to  command  the  royal 
palace.  The  streets  of  Stockholm  have 
been  kept  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity, 
and  street  cars  are  run  in  Stockholm  and 
Gothenburg  by  the  aid  of  strike-break- 
ers. Foreign  steamers  bring  with  them 
their  own  stevedores  for  handling  their 
cargoes.  The  capital  is  again  supplied 
with  food  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
municipal  authorities  have  threatened  the 
cabmen  with  forfeiture  of  license  if  they 
do  not  return  to  work.  The  railroad 
men  are  reluctant  to  join  the  strike  be- 
cause they  would  lose  their  pensions. 
The  printers  were  called  out  in  the  sec- 
ond week  and  generally  responded,  aUho 
in  so  doing  they  violated  contracts  with 
their  employers.     The  only  paper  that  is 


The  Powers 
Intervene  in  Crete 


The  Turkish  note  to 
Greece  demanded  in 
somewhat  peremp- 
tory language  the  repudiation  of  all  in- 
tentions to  annex  Crete.  The  Greek  re- 
ply was  conciliatory  in  tone  and  professes 
a  desire  for  the  most  friendly  relations. 
It  calls  attention  to  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  with  the 
Constitutional  party  during  the  recent 
revolution,  and  the  care  taken  by  the 
Greek  Government  to  avoid  any  action 
tending  to  embarrass  Turkey  during  the 
crisis.  The  Greek  Government  disavows 
any  connection  with  the  annexation 
movement  in  Crete,  but  states  that  it  is 
not  able  to  give  any  assurances  as  to  the 
future  of  the  island  because  its  fate  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Powers.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  Hilmi  Pasha,  acknowledges  that 
the  Greek  reply  is  on  the  whole  accept- 
able, but  he  demands  a  more  explicit  as- 
surance that  Greece  has  no  ambition  in 
regard  to  Crete.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  quite  impossible  since  it  is  the  ardent 
hope  of  every  Greek  patriot  that  the 
Cretans  be  allowed  to  come  into  the 
kingdom.  But  the  Turkish  Government 
is  under  great  pressure  from  within. 
Some  of  the  Young  Turks  believe  that  an 
easy  and  popular  foreign  war  is  just  what 
is  needed  to  consolidate  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple and  relieve  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  charge  of  supinencss  and 
inability  to  prevent  the  territorial  disin- 
tegration of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     Con- 
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sequcntly  they  are  inclined  to  synipatliize 
with  the  Albanian  revolutionists  in  their 
elYorts  to  overtlirovv  the  Government. 
The  army,  which  is  the  dominant  power 
in  Turkey,  is  eager  for  war,  altho  its 
commander,  Chefket  Pasha,  is  believed  to 
be  exerting  his  intluence  to  pacify  the 
spirits  of  officers  and  men.  The  mer- 
chants in  several  of  the  Turkish  ports 
have  inaugurated  a  boycott  against  Greek 
goods,  as  they  did  against  Austria  not 
long  ago.  The  chief  cause  of  irritation 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  Greek  flag  was 
unofficially  raised  over  the  fortress  of 
Canea  as  soon  as  the  Powers  evacuated 
the  island,  and  guarded  day  and  night  by 
an  armed  body  of  Cretan  volunteers. 
The  Cretan  Government  expelled  the  de- 
fenders of  the  flag  from  the  fortress  but 
resigned  in  a  body  rather  than  lower  the 
flag.  The  Powers  have  accordingly  re- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  island  and 
British,  Italian,  Russian  and  French 
ships  have  been  dispatched  to  Suda  Bay 
with  orders  to  remove  the  Greek  flag  and 
so  obviate  the  invasion  of  the  island  by 
Turkish  troops. 

_,,      „       .     ,       General  Marina  has  now 

•  ^  ni'^"'^'^         forty  thousand  or  more 
in  Morocco       ^       -^  j         u- 

troops  under  his  com- 
mand at  Melilla  and  the  entire  Spanish 
fleet  is  assembled  oflf  the  Riflf  coast  to 
give  him  support,  but  he  has  not  yet  at- 
tempted any  advance  movement  against 
the  Moors  surrounding  him  on  the  land- 
ward side.  Two  explanations  are  prof- 
fered to  account  for  his  inactivity  ;  one  is 
that  he  has  not  yet  got  so  large  and  well- 
equipped  a  force  as  he  thinks  necessary, 
and  the  other  is  that  the  Spanish  plan 
of  campaign  has  been  interfered  with  by 
the  Powers.  It  is  admitted  that  there 
has  been  an  exchange  of  important  diplo- 
matic notes  during  the  week,  but  their 
character  can  only  be  guessed.  It  seems 
that  Spain  is  in  the  peculiar  situation  of 
being  obliged  to  refuse  offers  to  relieve 
her  of  a  job  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of.  Mulai  Hafid.  Sifltan  of  Mo- 
rocco, who  at  first  turned  a  deaf  car  to 
the  request  of  Spain  that  he  prevent  his 
subjects  on  the  Riflf  coa.st  from  attacking 
the  Spanish  railroads  and  mines,  has 
now  ofTcred  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  put  down  the  disorder.     TT<"  1n>;  "^imiI 


General  Bagdadi,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Moroccan  troops,  to  instruct  the 
tribesmen  to  cease  hostilities,  and  he  has 
requested  General  Marina  to  refrain  in 
the  meantime  from  any  oflfensive  move- 
ment. The  French  also  manifest  a  dis- 
position to  undertake  the  task  of  pun- 
ishing the  tribesmen  about  Melillla  as 
they  did  those  about  Casablanca.  But  it 
would  be  very  humiliating  to  Spain  to 
withdraw  now  just  after  a  humiliating 
defeat  or  to  accept  foreign  aid  in  defend- 
ing a  post  which  has  been  held  by  Span- 
iards ever  since  they  drove  the  Moors 
from  Spain.  Skirmishing  has  been  kept 
up  day  and  night  for  the  past  week.  The 
Moors  cut  the  telegrajjh  wires  and  occa- 
sionally the  railroad  connecting  Melilla 
with  the  outposts  to  the  Southward,  and 
the  landing  of  supplies  and  munitions  for 
the  Spanish  troops  is  rendered  difficult 
on  account  of  the  incessant  firing  of  the 
Moorish  sharpshooters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  long-range  bombardment  of 
Mount  Gurugu  by  the  guns  of  the  fleet 
and  fort  has  done  little  harm  l)ecause  the 
Moors  seek  protection  in  the  ravines  of 
the  mountains  and  the  underground  pas- 
sages they  have  constructed.  The  Moors 
have  made  attacks  upon  two  of  the  forti- 
fied island?  held  by  the  Spanish  on  the 
RifF  coast.  Penon  de  la  Gomcra  and  Al- 
hucemas.  but  without  much  efTect. 

The  Dispute  Between  J''^'^^"''      emphatic 

^,  .    ^     ,  -  atmouncement     ot 

China  and  Japan  ,  •    *      ^     „      4.^ 

•'  ^  her      intention     to 

])rocced  at  once  with  the  reconstruction 
<if  the  railroad  from  Antung  to  Mukden 
without  regard  to  Chinese  opposition, 
seems  to  have  gained  her  point.  China 
at  once  consented  to  the  changing  of  the 
width  of  the  track  from  narrow  to  stand- 
ard gauge,  hut  asked  that  negotiations  be 
resumed  on  the  other  points  in  dispute, 
^urh  as  the  policing  of  the  line.  To  this 
Japan  ]>romptly  returned  a  conciliatory 
reply,  agreeing  to  reopen  negotiations 
at  Mukden,  altho  insisting  that  the  con- 
struction work  already  begun  on  the  first 
section  of  the  route  should  continue. 
China  at  the  snnic  time  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular note  to  the  Powers  stating  her  side 
of  the  case  in  the  following  language : 

"Japan    h.TS    sought    niiju>lificd    a(igrc*>ion. 
\1i<n<1y.   in   the  question  of   Sonlh   Af.-nu-linria, 
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she  has  oullined  011  several  occasions  the  terri 
torial  rights  of  China,  and  she  is  trying  to  se- 
cure Hltle  by  little  new  rights  not  specified  in 
existing  treaties.  _     ^ 

"In  the  present  case  the  attack  on  China  s 
rights  is  flagrant.  China,  like  Japan,  now  ad- 
dresses herself  to  the  Powers.  She  is  conscious 
that  she  has  defended  not  only  her  own  legiti- 
mate rights,  but  the  veritable  interests  of  the 
Powers  against  the  pretensions  of  Japan. 

"The  interest  of  the  Powers  is  that  no  one 
shall  occupy  a  privileged  position  in  Manchuria. 
China  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  be  in- 
spired by  her  conscience  of  right  and  a  spirit 
of  fidelity  to  existing  treaties.  She  refuses  to 
grant  to  Japan  the  right  to  place  new  troops  in 
China  and  exercise  police  functions  in  China. 
But  in  these  negotiations  China  will  continue 
U)  show  patience  and  magnanimity." 

China  objects  to  Japan's  claim  tliat  the 
railroad  from  Antung  to  Mukden  is  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  South  Manchtn-ian 
Railroad  from  Port  Arthur  to  Mukden 
in  regard  to  Japan's  claims  that  she  has 
the  same  right  to  police  the  railroad  from 
Antung  to  Mukden  as  she  has  in  regard 
to  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad,  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Mukden,  that  is,  of  main- 
taining guards  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per 
kilometer.  This  China  refuses  to  allow, 
as  it  would  mean  the  peruiancnt  addi- 
tion of  4,000  more  Japanese  soldiers  to 
the  force  which  Japan  now  has  in  Man- 
churia. The  clause  in  the  Pekin  conven- 
tion on  which  Japan  bases  her  claim  to 
reconstruct  the  railroad  reads  as  follows  : 
"China  agrees  that  Japan  has  the  right 
to  improve  the  Antung-Mtikden  Railway 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the  conveyance 
of  commercial  goods  of  all  nations." 
This  China  asserts  does  not  warrant  the 
laying  of  a  new  route  and  widening  the 
gauge.  Japan  contends  that  when  nego- 
tiating the  agreement  she  had  in  view  the 
reconstruction  of  this  railway  on  stand- 
ard gatigc.  China  disclaims  responsibility 
for  what  Japan  had  in  view.  The  road 
at  present,  the  Japanese  say.  is  altogether 
inadequate  for  commerce,  being  laid 
hastily  during  the  war  when  there  was 
not  time  for  bridges  and  ttmnels.  The 
ctirves  are  sharp  and  the  grades  steep. 
It  requires  two  full  days  to  make  the 
iourney  of  188  miles  from  the  Korean 
frontier  at  Antimg  to  Mukden,  the  capi- 
tal of  Manchuria.  Travel  by  night  i^ 
impracticable.  Three  or  four  small  pas- 
senger or  freight  cars  constitute  a  maxi- 
mum train  and  on  some  portions  of  the 
line  these  trains  have  to  be  broken  into 


two  or  three  separate  hauls.  By  recon- 
structing the  line  Japan  will  be  aiding  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  because  the 
journey  to  Mukden  will  be  shortened  to 
ten  hours  by  water  and  eight  by  land. 
China  protests  that  an  injustice  was  done 
the  people  of  Manchuria  l>ecause  no 
compensation  was  ever  paid  when  the 
railroad  was  built  for  the  right  of  way. 
which  occupied  good  corn  land  and  vil- 
lage property ;  also  that  the  owners  of 
the  land  on  which  the  new  Japanese  city 
of  Antung  was  located  received  less  than 

half  its  value. The  Chien-tao  question 

is  still  the  source  of  mutual  recrimina- 
tion between  Japan  and  China.  P)<)th  of 
them  claim  jurisdicti(;n  over  the  prov- 
ince, which  lies  north  of  Korea,  and  both 
maintain  guards  there,  who  are  continu- 
ally coming  into  conflict  over  the  rights 
of  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  settled  there. 

After  the  war  China  was  eager  to 

cultivate  closer  relations  with  Japan. 
Ja])anese  were  employed  on  the  Chinese 
railways,  electric  light  and  telephone 
plants,  in  the  army  and  police,  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  in  many  other  capaci- 
ties, and  the  young  Chinese  swarmed  in- 
to the  schools  of  Japan.  Now  all  this 
is  changed  on  accoiuit  of  the  antagonism 
and  suspicion  which  are  growing  up  in 
China  against  the  Japanese.  Where  not 
long  ago  there  were  over  a  thousand 
Japanese  employed  in  China,  now  there 
are  fewer  than  400.  and  some  of  these 
will  be  discharged  when  their  contracts 
expire.  Three  years  ago  there  were 
more  than  20,000  Chinese  students  in 
Japan,  now  the  number  is  5,125.  The 
(lovenunent.  which  has  been  supporling 
,^00  students  in  Japan,  will  in  the  future 

send  but  eighty-eight. The    Chinese 

Minister  to  this  coimtry.  Wu  Ting-fang, 
has  been  recalled  and  in  his  place  will 
bo  sent  Chang  Yin-tang.  Mr.  Wu.  who 
has  always  been  very  popular  in  this 
country  on  account  of  his  adaptability 
and  witty  speeches,  is  now  in  Peru.  It 
is  expected  that  on  his  return  to  China 
he  will  continue  the  work  which  he  be- 
s^an  some  years  ago  of  codifying  the 
Chinese  laws.  The  new  ATinistcr  speak"^ 
little  English  and  has  had  no  foreign  ed- 
ucation, but  one  of  his  sons  is  a  graduat'" 
of  tlK  T^niversity  of  Pennsylvania  and 
anc^tbcr  <;on  and  a  vomiQer  brother  arc 
being  educated  in  Wa^hingtiiu. 


Confusion   of  Property   with   Privilege 
Dartmouth   College  Case 

BY   JESSE   F.  ORTON,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Lin  the  issue  of  The  Independent  of  Ajiril  i6,  1908,  President  Hadley,  of  Vale  Uni- 
versity contributed  an  epochal  article,  entitled  "The  Constitutional  Position  of  Property  in 
America,"  in  which  he  said  that  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  College  decision  and  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  bad  placed  the  modern  industrial  corporation  in  an  "almost  impre^able 
constitutional  position"  in  the  United  States.  "The  fundamental  division  of  powers  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  said  he,  "is  between  voters  on  the  one  hand  and  prop- 
erty owners  on  the  other.  The  forces  of  oemocracy  on  one  side,  divided  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature,  are  set  over  against  the  forces  of  property  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  Judiciary  as  arbiter  between  them;  the  Constitution  itself  not  only  forbidding  the 
Legislature  and  Executive  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  property,  but  compelling  the  Judiciary 
to  define  and  uphold  those  rights  in  a  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution  itself."  This 
article  was  followed  in  our  issue  of  October  22  by  "The  Issue  beyond  the  Parties,"  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  who  commented  on  the  great  significance  of  President 
Hadley's  article  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  movement  toward  a  fundamental 
democracy.  We  have  been  impressed  so  much  by  the  significance  of  this  discussion  that  we 
have  planned  to  continue  it  somewhat  exhaustively,  and  accordingly  present  this  week  a  criti- 
cal review  of  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  from  the  historical  standpoint  by  Mr.  Orton, 
a  lawyer  and  economist  of  high  standing.  Mr.  Orton  will  follow  this  shortly  by  another  on 
the  purely  legal  asiwcts  and  eflfects  of  the  decision.  Later  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time 
further  articles  dealing  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  attitude  of  the  bar  and  the 
bench  toward  personal  and  property  rights,  thus  presenting  in  the  series  a  somewhat  complete 
picture   of   the   present   status  of   democracy   in   the  United   States. — Editob.] 


THE  Dartmouth  College  case  was 
essentially  a  personal  and  political 
controversy  between  comparative- 
ly small  factions  at  an  early  day  in  one 
of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Union.  But 
it  has  made  law  in  regard  to  the  most 
solemn  and  vital  interests  of  a  ffreat  na- 
tion  and  is  still,  in  spite  of  strong  efforts 
to  evade  its  consequences,  a  mighty  force 
ill  the  economic  and  social  institutions  of 
llic  country.  Probably  its  most  striking 
results  were  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
scheming  college  trustees,  the  adroit  and 
partisan  counsel,  or  the  justices  of  im- 
perious will,  when  they  were  playing 
I  heir  evanescent  roles  and  giving  rein  to 
the  political  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  hour. 

Justice  Cole,  of  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court,  said  in  1874  that  "the  practical 
effect"  of  the  Dartmouth  College  de- 
cision "is  to  exalt  the  rights  of  the  few 
above  those  of  the  many."  and  that  "un- 
der the  authority  of  that  decision  more 
monopolies  have  been  created  and  per- 
petuated, and  more  wrongs  and  outrages 
upon  the  people  effected,  than  by  any 
other  single  instrumentality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

President  Tladlev  has  expressed  the 
ojiiuinn  that  this  adjudication,  taken  with 


the  h'ourteenth  Amendment,  has  had  the 
"fortuitous"  effect  of  "placing  the  mod- 
ern industrial  corporation  in  an  almost 
impregnable  constitutional  position." 

The  late  George  P.  W'anty,  of  Michi- 
gan, afterward  appointed  Federal  judge 
by  President  McKinley,  said  with  refer- 
ence to  this  decision:  "No  court  may 
l)romulgatc  a  doctrine  which  is  not 
founded  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
and  have  it  respected." 

What  is  there  in  this  celebrated  case 
to  call  forth  such  emphatic  expressions 
of  opinion  from  jurists  and  students  of 
government?  It  i<;  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  show  briefly  the  results  of  the 
decision  and  the  influences  which  brought 
it  about.  In  the  second  article  the  case 
will  be  considered  from  the  legal  stand- 
point. 

The  r'^sult  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
decision  has  been  the  confusion  of  privi- 
lege with  prciperty.  Being  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  that  a  few  lawmakers,  cloth- 
ed with  authority  for  a  day.  may  barter 
away  forever  the  sovereign  rights  and 
powers  of  the  people,  it  has  proved  a 
prolific  source  of  corruption  in  legisla- 
tioti.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  doctrine 
are  such  privileges  as  perpetual  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  burden  of  taxa 
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tion  and  never-ending  possession  of  pub- 
lic iiighways  by  street  railways  and  other 
corporations  run  for  private  profit. 

It  is  true  that  the  force  of  Marshall's 
decision  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  his 
successors.  In  1895  Judge  VVanty  was 
moved  to  say  that  the  most  casual  ob- 
server could  not  fail  to  see  that  its  au- 
thority was  "fast  passing  away."  Yet 
this  alien  growth,  engrafted  upon  the 
Constitution  in  1819,  soon  assumed  such 
huge  proportions  that  its  "passing"  was 
not  the  work  of  a  year  or  a  decade. 
Chief  Justices  Taney  and  Waite  hewed 
off  mighty  limbs,  but  the  gnarled  trunk 
still  stands  as  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks 
of  privilege. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  Dart- 
mouth College  decision  have  never  been 
set  forth  in  such  form  as  to  penetrate 
the  public  consciousness.  It  has  been 
taken  by  many,  along  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  work  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,  who,  actuated  by  patriotism  and 
guided  by  an  almost  divine  inspiration, 
wrought  only  for  the  future  weal  of  their 
country.  In  this  instance  the  dream  is 
rudely  shattered  by  the  pick  and  shovel 
of  the  historian.  To  understand  this 
decision,  we  must  dig  down  to  its  roots. 

Dartmouth  College  was  founded  in 
1769  by  a  charter  granted  by  Governor 
Wcntworth.  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
name  of  the  English  king.  Twelve  trus- 
tees were  named  to  have  full  control  of 
the  college,  except  that  the  first  president 
was  named  in  the  charter  and  was  to 
iiavc  the  privilege  of  appointing  his  suc- 
cessor. The  first  president.  Elcazer 
Wheelock.  died  in  T779,  having  appoint- 
ed his  son,  John  Wheelock,  to  succeed 
him.  Some  years  before  i8oo,  the 
Wheelock  "dynasty"  became  distasteful 
to  certain  ruling  spirits  on  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  in  1809  the  president's  en- 
emies secured  a  majoritv  of  the  board. 

.'Ml  parties  to  the  trouble  were  original- 
ly Fedc>ralists.  but  Wheelock  was  a  Pres- 
byterian, while  his  opponents  adhered  to 
Congregationalism,  then  practicallv  the 
established  State  Church  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Tn  t8tc;  there  came  a  war  of 
pamphlets,  with  bitter  charges  and  coim- 
tcr  charges.  Gradually  the  struggle  as- 
stnncd  a  pc^litical  cast.  WHicoldck  ap- 
pealed to  the  Legislatine  to  investigate 
and  reform  alleged  abuses  of  manai:e- 


ment.  The  Legislature,  then  a  Federal- 
ist body,  investigated  the  college  thru  a 
committee,  but  went  out  of  office  before 
positive  action  could  be  taken.  The  feel- 
ing between  the  factions  had  now  be- 
come so  intense  that  the  trustees,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  inves- 
tigating committee,  removed  President 
Wheelock  from  office.  Thomas  W. 
Thompson,  a  leading  trustee  and  strong- 
ly hostile  to  Wheelock,  was  then  the 
most  prominent  politician  of  the  Feder- 
alist party  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
president's  enemies  being  in  possession 
of  one  party,  his  friends  tended  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  other ;  and  in 
this  movement  they  were  joined  by  the 
opponents  of  the  established  Church. 
With  these  new  elements  of  support,  the 
anti-Federalists  in  1816  elected  William 
Plumer  to  the  office  of  Governor,  to- 
gether with  a  friendly  Legislature.  The 
contest  was  very  bitter,  and  before  it 
ended,  the  identification  of  the  Wheelock 
faction  with  anti-Federalism  had  become 
complete.  The  new  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature passed  acts  amending  the  college 
charter,  the  principal  changes  being  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  trustees  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one  and  the  creation  of 
a  board  of  overseers  having  a  veto  on 
the  more  important  acts  of  the  trustees. 
The  new  trustees  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  council,  and  then 
the  board  was  to  be  self-perpetuating  as 
before.  One  result  of  these  legislative 
acts  was  the  restorati(^n  of  Wheelock  to 
the  position  of  president,  with  his  friends 
in  practical  control  of  the  institution. 
The  old  anti-^^'heelock  trustees  larcrclv 
contributed  to  this  result  by  refusinc::  to 
take  any  part  in  reorganizing  the  college 
under  the  new  laws.  Regarding  the 
charter  amendments  as  unconstitutional, 
they  brought  suit  in  the  State  conrt  to 
test  their  validity.  lentil  the  final  de- 
cision in  t8to  the  tmiversitv,  as  the  rc- 
orcranized  college  was  called,  and  the 
college,  maintained  by  the  old  trustees  as 
a  separate  institution,  were  rival  seats  of 
learning. 

Daniel  ^^^ebster.  a  qraduate  of  the  col- 
lege, had  been  retained  bv  Pre^^ident 
Wheelock  about  a  year  before  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  acts,  but  was  persti.Tdod  bv 
personal  and  political  friends  to  abandon 
\\nicelock.  T.ater  be  appeared  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  trustees.     The  acts  wore 
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attacked  as  being  opposed  to  general 
principles  of  government,  as  contrary  to 
various  provisions  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire constitution,  and  as  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  that  they  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  a  contract  con- 
tained in  the  college  charter  of  1769. 
The  highest  State  court,  then  composed 
of  three  judges  of  exceptional  ability, 
decided  against  the  old  trustees  on  every 
point,  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  solely  on 
the  point  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  in  his 
biography  of  Webster,  has  summarized 
so  clearly  and  forcibly  the  facts  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  this  case  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  from  his  work.  Mr.  Lodge 
speaks  with  authority,  for  he  wrote  this 
biography,  as  he  tells  us,  only  after  he 
had  "carefully  examined  all  the  litera- 
ture, contemporary  and  posthumous,  re- 
lating to  Mr,  Webster."  Webster,  when 
publishing  his  Supreme  Court  argument 
in  the  college  case,  had  admitted  that 
"something  was  left  out."  Referring  to 
this,  Mr.  Lodge  says  : 

"That  something,  which  must  have  occupied 
ill  its  delivery  nearly  an  hour,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  the  generalship  by 
which  Mr.  Webster  achieved  victory,  and 
which  was  wholly  apart  from  his  law.     ..." 

"Mr.  Webster  was  fully  aware  that  he  could 
rely,  in  any  aspect  of  the  case,  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  Marshall  and  Washington  (Associate 
Justice  Bushrod  Washington).  He  was  equally 
certain  of  the  unyielding  opposition  of  Duvall 
and  Todd;  the  other  three  judges,  Johnson. 
Livingston  and  Story,  were  known  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  college,  but  were  possible  converts. 
The  first  point  was  to  increase  the  sympathy  of 
the  Chief  Justice  to  an  eager  and  even  passion- 
ale  support.  Mr.  Webster  knew  the  chord  to 
strike,  and  he  touched  it  with  a  master  hand. 
This  was  the  'something  left  out,'  of  which  we 
know  the  general  drift,  and  we  can  easily  im- 
agine the  effect." 

How  unfortunate  that  they  did  not 
have  stenographers  in  the  days  of  Web- 
ster and  Marshall ! 

Mr.  Lodge  continues : 

"In  the  midst  of  all  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional arguments,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  even 
in  the  pathetic  appeal  which  he  used  so  well  in 
behalf  of  his  .Mma  Mater,  Mr.  Webster  boldly 
and  yet  skilfully  introduced  the  political  view 
of  the  case.  So  delicately  did  he  do  it  that  an 
attentive  listener  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
straying  from  the  field  of  'mere  reason'  into 
tint  of  political  passion.  Here  no  man  conlH 
cqii.il  him  01   help  him,  for  here  his  eloquence 


had  full  scope,  and  on  this  he  relied  to  arouse 
Marshall,  whom  he  thoroughly  understood,  in 
occasional  sentences  he  pictured  his  beloved 
college  under  the  wise  rule  of  Federalists  and 
the  Church.  He  depicted  the  party  assault  that 
was  made  upon  her.  He  showed  the  citadel  of 
learning  threatened  with  unholy  invasion  and 
falling  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  Jacobins 
and  free-thinkers." 

Of  course,  the  Jacobins  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jefferson,  and  the  free-think- 
ers were  Governor  Plumer  and  his  sup- 
porters, who  were  then  carrying  on  an 
unprecedented  struggle  for  the  legal 
equality  of  all  religious  denominations  in 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  following  year 
they  were  successful  in  depriving  the 
Congregational  Church  of  the  tax-ex- 
emption privilege  theretofore  accorded 
to  its  clergy,  and  in  actually  enacting  a 
law  that  no  citizen  should  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  any  religious  society 
"without  his  consent  first  had  and  ob- 
tained." History  records  that  the  sup- 
porters of  these  revolutionary  measures 
were  termed  "infidels, — enemies  of  God 
and  religion." 

Mr.  Lodge,  speaking  of  Webster's  ad- 
dress, proceeds : 

"As  the  tide  of  his  resistless  and  solemn  elo 
quence,  mingled  with  his  masterly  argument, 
flowed  on,  we  can  imagine  how  the  great  Chief 
Justice  roused  like  an  old  warhor'ie  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  words  of  the 
speaker  carried  him  back  to  the  early  years  of 
the  century,  when,  in  the  fvill  flush  of  manhood, 
at  the  head  of  his  court,  the  last  stronghold  of 
Federalism,  the  last  bulwark  of  sound  govern- 
ment, he  bad  faced  the  power  of  the  triumph- 
ant Democrats.  Once  more  it  was  Marshall 
against  JefTcrson — the  judge  against  the  Pre^i 
dent.  Then  he  bad  preserved  the  ark  of  tlie 
Constitution.  Then  he  had  seen  the  angr> 
waves  of  popular  feeling  breaking  vainly  at  bis 
feet.  Now,  in  his  old  age.  the  conflict  was  re- 
vived. Jacobinism  was  raising  its  sacrilegious 
hand  against  the  temples  of  learning,  again<;t 
the  friends  of  order  and  good  government. 
The  joy  of  b.Tttle  must  have  glowed  once  more 
in  the  old  man's  breast  as  be  grasped  anew  his 
weapons  and  prepared  with  all  the  force  of  bis 
indomitable  will  to  raise  yet  another  constitu 
tional  barrier  across  the  path  of  bis  ancient 
enemies  " 

The  most  important  decision  of  the 
century,  with  reference  to  private  and 
public  rights,  was  to  be  made  as  a  "bar- 
rier" across  the  path  of  one  old  man's 
"ancient  enemies." 

Webster's  biographer  continues : 

"We  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Webster's  lost 
passages,  embodying  this  political  appeal,  did 
the  work,  and  that  the  result  was  settled  wbrii 
the  political  passions  of  the  riiief  Justice  wrir 
fairly  aroused.     Marshall  would  probably  have 
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hroiigiit  ;il)oiil  the  (U'cisiun  by  the  sole  force 
of  liis  jinperioiis  \sill.  But  Mr.  Webster  did  a 
good  deal  of  effective  work  after  the  argu- 
ments were  all  finished,  and  no  account  of  the 
case  would  be  complete  without  a  glance  at  the 
famous  peroration  with  which  he  concluded  his 
speech  and  in  which  he  boldly  flung  aside  all 
vestige  of  legal  reasoning,  and  spoke  directly 
to  the  passions  and  emotions  of  his  hearers." 

Mr.  Lodge  quotes  from  a  description 
of  Webster's  peroration  by  Professor 
Goodrich,  an  eye  witness  of  the  scene. 
Goodrich  tells  us  that  Webster,  after  fin- 
ishing his  legal  argument,  stood  silent  a 
few  moments  and  then  went  on  to  speak 
personally  of  the  college  and  to  predict 
great  disaster  for  all  colleges  and  for 
the  private  rights  of  individuals  if  the 
legislative  acts  of  New  Hampshire 
should  be  upheld.  While  speaking  in  a 
personal  way  of  his  Alma  Mater,  he 
broke  down  and  had  to  pause  to  compose 
himself.  In  "broken  words  of  tender- 
ness" he  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  college.  Goodrich  con- 
tinues his  description  thus : 

"Ihe  court  room  during  these  two  or  three 
minutes  presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  with  his  tall  and  gaunt 
figure  bent  over  as  if  to  catch  the  slightest 
whisper,  the  deep  furrows  of  his  cheek  ex- 
panded with  emotion  and  his  eyes  suffused 
with  tears;  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  at  his  side, 
with  his  small  and  emaciated  frame,  and  coun-" 
tenance  more  like  marble  than  I  ever  saw  on 
any  other  human  being — leaning  forward  with 
an  eager,  troubled  look;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  court  at  the  two  extremities,  pressing,  as 
it  were,  to  a  single  point,  while  the  audience 
below  were  wrapping  themselves  round  in 
closer  folds  beneath  the  bench,  to  catch  every 
look  and  every  movement  of  the  speaker's 
face." 

This  peroration  had  been  used  by 
Webster  four  months  before  in  the  State 
court,  with  similar  eflfect  upon  a  sympa- 
thetic audience,  but  not  upon  the  court, 
altho  two  of  the  three  judges  were  grad- 
uates of  Dartmouth,  It  is  not  record- 
ed that  they  were  moved  to  tears. 

Mr.  Lodge  comments  further  on  the 
part  Webster  played  in  this  forensic  con- 
test: 

"Great  lawyer  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  felt 
on  this  occasion  that  he  could  not  rely  on  legal 
argument  and  pure  reason  alone.  Without  ap- 
pearing to  go  beyond  the  line  of  propriety, 
without  indulging  in  a  declamation  unsuited  to 
the  place,  he  had  to  step  outside  of  legal  points 
and  in  a  freer  air,  where  he  could  use  his  keen- 
est and  strongest  weapons,  appeal  to  the  court 
not  as  lawyers,  but  as  men  subject  to  passion, 
emotion  and  prejudice.  This  he  did  boldly,  deli- 
cately, successfully,  and  thus  he  won  his  case." 


In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ixjdgc'b  view 
of  the  matter,  we  may  quote  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  Jr.,  the  editor 
of  a  recent  edition  of  '"rhe  Constitu- 
tional Decisions  of  Marshall."  In  his 
comment  on  this  case  he  says : 

"The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  in  that 
hour  he  (Webster)  argued,  and  the  court  lis- 
tened, outside  the  record.  There  can  be  little 
question  that,  by  the  influence  of  counsel,  by 
sorne  subtle  influence  of  politics  or  friendships, 
there  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Dartmouth  College  case  a  distinct 
bias  in  favor  of  the  college." 

Webster  devoted  most  of  his  legal 
argument  to  questions  which,  as  he  ac- 
knowledged, were  not  in  any  way  before 
the  court.  The  only  point  of  which  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  had  jurisdiction 
was  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  with  reference  to  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  To  this  point 
Webster  devoted  six  pages  of  his  pub 
lished  argument,  as  compared  with  thir- 
ty pages  given  to  points  on  which  the 
last  judicial  word  had  been  spoken  by  the 
State  court.  Any  modern  court  would 
have  required  him  to  speak  only  on  tlie 
question  of  which  the  court  had  juris- 
diction. 

Even  in  the  State  court  the  plaintitTs 
had  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  supe- 
rior ability  and  astuteness  of  their  coun- 
sel. In  addition  to  Webster's  wonderful 
powers  as  an  advocate  and  orator,  they 
had  the  services  of  Jeremiah  Mason  and 
Judge  Jeremiah  Smith,  then  leaders  of 
the  profession  in  New  England.  At 
Washington  the  defendant's  interests 
were  intrusted  to  John  Holmes,  of 
Maine,  a  scheming  politician,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  "noisy  eulogist  and  re- 
puted protege  of  Jefferson,"  represent- 
ing "in  politics,  law  and  statesmanshiji 
all  that  the  soul  of  Marshall  loathed." 
His  argument  occupied  about  three 
iiours,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
pound of  legal  misapprehension  anil 
ranting  declamation.  William  Wirt,  Mon- 
roe's brilliant  Attorney-General,  was  cm- 
ployed  to  assist  Holmes  ;  but  the  case  was 
not  much  benefited  by  his  ajipearance. 
for  he  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  as- 
sociate and  was  so  overburdened  with 
the  duties  of  his  office  that  he  made  prac- 
tically no  preparation  on  the  case  and 
presented  a  sorry  spectacle  in  the  argu 
mcnt.  He  was  known  to  be  the  favor- 
ite adviser   and  confidant  of    TcfFerson. 
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After  the  case  had  been  argued  at  Wash- 
ington, additional  counsel  was  employed, 
on  behalf  of  the  Stale  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  person  of  William  Pinkney, 
of  Maryland,  then  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  bar  in  the  United  States.  Mr, 
Pinkney  tried  to  obtain  the  privilege  of 
rearguing  the  case,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
the  Chief  Justice  would  give  him  no  op- 
portunity tor  making  the  motion. 

But  even  with  the  many  advantages, 
fair  and  unfair,  on  the  side  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, after  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
com't,  a  majority  of  the  seven  justices 
were  not  ready  to  say  that  the  obligation 
of  any  contract,  in  the  constitutional 
sense,  had  been  impaired  by  the  amend- 
ments to  the  college  charter.  Un  the 
following  day  the  Chief  Justice  an- 
nounced that  the  court  could  agree  on 
nothing  and  the  case  would  be  continued 
for  a  year,  until  the  next  term.  Mr. 
Lodge  comments  as  follows : 

"The  fact  probably  was  that  Marshall  found 
the  judges  five  to  two  against  the  college,  and 
lliat  tlie  task  of  bringing  tliem  into  line  was  not 
a  iiglit  one." 

If  Mr.  Lodge  is  right,  we  have  here 
established  a  novel  rule  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure, namely,  that  when  seven  judges, 
after  full  argument,  stand  five  to  two  in 
favor  of  one  party,  if  a  Chief  Justice 
with  an  "imperious  will"  is  one  of  the 
two,  the  proper  course  is  to  adjourn  the 
case  and  bring  the  five  "into  line." 

Mr.  Lodge  gives  us  some  light  on  the 
getting  "into  line"  process.  He  tells  us 
how  the  batteries  of  the  Federalist  press, 
of  printed  pamphlets,  letters  and  essays, 
which  had  already  been  brought  into  ac- 
tion for  the  college  under  the  stress  of 
party  influence,  were  now  trained  upon 
the  opposing  side  "with  increased  eager- 
ness," in  order  to  assist  Marshall  in  his 
"task."  The  object,  he  says,  was  to 
"sway  the  judges  without  their  being 
aware  of  it."  The  printed  arguments  of 
the  plaintiffs'  coimsel  and  other  docu- 
ments "were  carefully  sent  to  certain  of 
the  judges,  but  not  to  all."  With  Story, 
whom  Mr.  Lodge  describes  as  "a  Demo- 
crat by  circumstances,  a  Federalist  by 
nature."  the  trustees  "had  little  difficul- 
ty" ;  but  "to  reach  Livingston  and  John- 
son was  not  so  easy,  for  they  were  out 
of  New  England,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  go  a  long  way  round  to  get  at  them." 


Mr.  Lodge  explains  one  of  the  circuitous 
ways  pursued  in  order  to  reach  these  two 
judges.  It  lay  thru  Chancellor  Kent, 
"the  great  legal  upholder  of  Federalism 
in  New  York."  Justice  Livingston  was 
from  New  York,  and  had  sat  on  the  same 
State  bench  with  Kent,  and  Justice  John- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  Chancellor. 

"Kent's  first  impression,  like  that  of  Story, 
was  decidedly  against  the  college,  but  after 
nnich  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and 
tlu'ir  al)le  allies,  Kent  was  converted,  partly 
thru  his  reason,  partly  thru  his  Federalism." 

Mr.  Lodge  says  that  "the  whole  busi- 
ness was  managed  like  a  quiet,  decorous 
political  campaign." 

At  the  present  time  counsel  who 
should,  after  the  argument  of  a  case, 
send  any  document  "to  certain  of  the 
judges,  but  not  all,"  or  who  should  sub- 
mit any  paper  to  the  judges  without  giv- 
ing it  also  to  opposing  counsel,  would 
be  courting  proceedings  for  their  disbar- 
ment;  and  any  judge  who  could  be 
"reached"  by  the  imperceptible  methods 
described  by  Mr.  Lodge,  without  "being 
aware  of  it,"  would  be  considered  fit  only 
for  the  next  world. 

The  quotations  which  have  been  made 
from  Mr.  Lodge  with  reference  to  the 
means  used  to  bring  about  a  decision  fa- 
\()ral)lc  to  the  college  are  amply  sup- 
ported by  known  facts  and  documents, 
many  of'  which  have  been  industriously 
collected  by  Mr.  John  M.  Shirley,  who 
published  in  1879  ^  history  of  "The 
Dartmouth  College  Causes."  That  Mar- 
shall's "imperious  will"  was  a  tremen- 
dous force  in  producing  judicial  results 
is  well  recognized.  Sometimes  he  ren- 
dered a  decision  and  entered  judgment 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  find  out 
whether  his  view  was  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges,  and  in  certam  cases 
a  minority  thus  dictated  the  action  of  the 
court.  In  the  language  of  Professor 
James  B.  Thayer,  in  his  Marshall  Day 
address,  the  Chief  Justice  "was  some- 
times curiously  regardless  of  conven- 
tions." 

As  to  evidence  of  the  "decorous  po- 
litical campaign."  much  of  it  has  been 
destroyed,  scattered  or  suppressed. 
Judge  Smith's  voluminous  correspond- 
dcnce  with  Webster  and  other  prominent 
actors  in  the  struggle  was  destroyed  by 
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Iniii  ill  1824,  atui  many  (jf  'JlKJiiipsoii's 
leLteib  went  "to  the  ])aper  mill."  liut  a 
few  letters  have  been  left  for  the  his- 
torian. Francis  Brown,  the  new  presi 
dent  of  the  college,  went  to  Albany  and 
liad  conferences  with  Chancellor  Kent 
and  ( iovernor  Clinton.  'Jhe  latter  was 
one  of  the  leading  h'ederalists  of  the 
country  and  readily  lent  his  aid  aj^ainst 
the  followers  of  I'lumer,  who  were  espe- 
cially antagonistic  to  him.  in  letters  to 
Webster  J^rcsident  Tjrown  sjieaks  of  din- 
ing" with  Kent  and  discussing  the  college 
case  and  of  learning  that  Justice  John- 
son had  visited  Kent  and  had  talked  of 
the  case  with  him.  Brown  had  discover- 
ed "from  other  sources"  that  Johnson 
liad  "requested  the  Chancellor's  opin- 
ion." lie  suggests  that  Webster  get 
Chief  Justice  Isaac  Parker,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  write  to  the  Chancellor.  lie 
speaks  of  "the  half  secret  and  cautious 
manner"  in  which,  printed  cr)])ies  of  Web- 
ster's argument  had  l)een  distributed.  ( )n 
.Se])tember  i(),  i<SiS,  President  P)rown 
expressed  the  opinion.  "New  York  and 
New  ICngland  are  gained,"  meaning  that 
Story  and  Pivingston  had  been  reached. 
Mr.  Shirley  says  that  in  August,  i<Si(S. 
copies  of  the  arguments  of  ])laintirfs' 
counsel  were  furnished  by  Webster  to 
Justice  Story,  "to  be  distributed  by  him 
to  a  portion  of  the  judges."  At  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  h\'b- 
ruary,  1819,  alK)ut  eleven  months  after 
the  argiuiients.  all  were  in  line  for  the 
college  cxcei^t  Justices  Duvall  and  Todd. 
Duvall  dissented  without  filing  an  o])in- 
ion,  and  Todd  was  absent  on  account  of 
illness. 

The  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  did 
not  carry  on  this  ])olitico-legal  struggle 
because  they  feared  any  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  college  from  a  participation 
by  the  State  in  its  control.  While  the 
amending  statutes  were  under  considera- 


tion, three  (jf  the  leading  trustees, 
Thompson,  Paine  and  Mei-arland,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  in 
which  they  said  they  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, and  believed  their  fellow  tru^tees 
would  have  no  objection,  'to  the  pa^^a^e 
of  a  law  C(;miecting  the  Ciovernment  of 
the  State  with  that  of  the  college,  and 
creating  every  salutary  check  and  re- 
straint upon  the  ofificial  conduct  of  the 
trustees."  They  ])roposed  a  plan  by 
which  the  higher  State  officials  would 
constitute  a  board  of  overseers  having 
an  absolute  veto  on  all  acts  of  the  trus- 
tees.    As  Mr.  Shirley  says  : 

"tile  trustees  were  wijiiiij?  tli.it  almost  any 
ameiidinent  slioiild  In.-  made  to  tin-  cliartiT,  if 
so  framed  tliat  they  eoiild  i-xclude  Wlieejork 
and  )hs  friends  from  any  share  in  tiio  govern- 
ment of  the  college,  and  could  retain  iK)Sses- 
sioii  for  themselves  and  their  friends." 

There  are  those  who  consider  tlu' 
Dartmouth  College  decision  as  an  impor- 
tant bulwark  of  ])r()perty.  Their  error 
lies  in  the  confusion  of  the  idea  of  priv- 
ilege with  the  idea  of  property.  Privi- 
lege is  the  antithesis  of  proi)erly,  a  spe- 
cial favor,  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
competition  and  the  law  of  ])rivate  ])rop- 
erty.  It  enables  favored  individuals  and 
classes  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  ])ro]ierty 
of  others.  \\'hen  crystallized  intf)  law 
and  made  per])etual,  a  privilege  may  be 
capitalized  and  treated,  in  form,  as  i)rop- 
erty.  It  is  property  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  slaves  were  proi)erty. 

Those  who  deplore  the  results  of  the 
l^artmouth  College  decision  need  not 
yield  to  any  in  their  devotion  to  the  i)rin- 
cii)le  of  i^rivate  pro|)erty.  That  a  man 
should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor 
is  a  fundamental  postulate  of  the  human 
mind.  Their  objection  to  this  decision  is 
not  that  it  supports  the  rights  of  pn^per- 
ty,  but  that  it  enables  ])rivilcge  to  mas- 
querade in  the  garments  of  property. 

Nkw  V(irk  City. 


On   Tennyson's   Centenary 

BY    WARREN    BARTON    BLAKE 


(On    AiiKii'l    l>,    1 1)110,    I'll  urn  i|    (lir    iiiilrii 
liy    Mr.    I'llake   is   a   c<ini|irflu  iisivc  criliciMiii   <if 

"According  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
ulieii  1  was  about  eiglit  years  old  I  covered 
two  sides  of  a  slate  with  'rhomsoiiian  blank 
verse  in  praise  of  flowers  for  my  brother 
Charles,  who  was  a  year  older  than  I  was, 
Thomson  then  being  the  only  poet  I  knew." 

ALFRED    TENNYSON  wrote  this 
iiicinoraiKluin  in  the  year  1890.    It 
is   said   that   he   reeled   oft',   as   a 
hoy,  Iniiidrcds  of  lines  such  as  these : 

When  liie  wnuls  are  east  and  violets  blow 
And  slowly  stalked  the  parson  crow. 

Tints  early  the  young  Tennyson  be- 
came what  Frederic  Harrison  called  the 
matured  man  :  poet  of  ])ir(is  and  llowers. 
Close  observation,  an  almost  myopic 
searciiing'  of  the  face  of  nature,  were 
later  to  distinguish  this  exquisite  among 
Victorian  songsters!  Rawnsley  -once 
asked  Teiniyson  in  wiiich  one  of  all  his 
Hues  he  took  most  pride.  lie  said:  "I 
think  I  am  most  glad  lo  have  written 
tlie  line : 

TIk-  mellow  ouzle  fluted  in  the   elm." 

"I  l)elieve,"  he  added.  "1  was  the  first 

to   ilescnhc   the  ouzle's   note  as   a  flute 

note."     And  when  Ruskin  criticised  as  a 

"pathetic  fallacy"  the  lines  in  "Maud": 

I"V)r  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows, 
.And  left  the  daisies  rosy — 

Tennyson  was  more  than  a  little  irate. 
The  poet  was  asked  "limes  out  of  mind" 
what  he  meant  by  these  verses.  '■.\ny 
one  with  eyes  could  stn^ely  know  how  a 
lady's  dress,  brushing  across  the  (Eng- 
lish) daisies,  tilts  the  heads  and  lets  us 
see  the  rosy  under-petals,  but  there  are 
a  greater  lutmbcr  of  no  eyes  than  eyes 
in  the  world,  the  more  the  ])ity  of  it." 

In  my  youth  the  growls! 
In  mine  age  the  owls ! 
After  flealli  the  ghouls! 

Tennyson  himself  has  j^ut  these  lines 
info  (Mir  mouth  ;  and  in  our  centenary 
studies  of  Tciuiyson  we  must  avoid  tlie 
dangt^r  of  becoming  giioids  of  litera- 
ture :  critics  of  minuti.T.  b'or  the  i^oet. 
these  miinttiiE  are  of  an  importance  that 
he  is  hardly  likely  to  exaggerate.  Rut 
with  the  microscopic  examination  of  sin- 
gle lines,  and  the  changes  made  in  them 


ai  y  iif  'IViinysdn's  liirili.     'I  lie   fulluwiiig  essay 
llie  Kr'-:tl<->t   "f  llii-    \'ii-|orian   poets. — Kdithk.  | 

(such  as  may  be  found  in  Professor 
Rolfe's  and  Professor  Wells's  re- 
cent letters  to  the  New  York  Na- 
tion) the  rank  and  file  of  poetry 
lovers  have  no  preoccupation.  It  is 
enough  that  Tennyson  was  a  painstaking 
craftsman — anxious  always  to  be  as  ac- 
curate in  his  verse  as  are  other  writers  in 
their  prose;  eager  for  perfection  of  har- 
mony and  for  beauty  of  images.  Some- 
times his  alterations  were  ill  judged,  as 
when  from  at  least  one  edition  of  "The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Lirigade"  he  ex- 
cluded the  key  line  of  the  whole  ]>oem  : 

Someone  had  blundered. 

That  he  soon  restored.  In  general, 
however,  he  was  the  sanest  and  tlu 
surest  of  his  own  critics.  b'cw  reader- 
regret  the  omission  from  the  "W'ork^" 
of  the  stanzas  that  inordinately  swell  the 
two-volume  "Memoir."  Tennyson  wa>> 
a  sound  judge  of  his  own  excellence  and 
defects.  lie  realized  his  tendency  to- 
ward piling  on  an  embarrassment  of 
1  idles:  his  excluding  from  the  1832  edi- 
tion «^f  "The  Palace  of  .\rt"  and  from 
the  subse(|uent  editions  several  stanzas 
which  bcemed  to  him  to  confuse  the  pic- 
ture he  was  drawing  there,  is  but  one  of 
many  prunings  that  he  resorted  to  in 
correcting  his  pictorial  exuberance.  Of- 
ten, but  not  (Mice  too  often,  he  repeated 
the  adage.  "The  artist  is  known  by  his 
self-limitation." 

While  to  study  the  evolution  of  a 
poem  may  well  be  a  fascinating  exercise, 
rendered  all  the  easier  today  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  b'vcrsley  Tennyson,  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  in  six  volumes, 
that  exercise  is.  often  enough,  more  aca- 
demic than  valuable  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  poet's  work.  I'or  Tenny- 
'^on  himself,  many  passages  in  Words- 
worth atid  in  other  poets  were  spoiled  by 
our  modern  fashion  of  printing  all  the 
variants  along  with  the  definitive  text. 
In  Tennyson's  own  case  what  is  publish- 
ed as  the  final  form  is.  often  enough,  the 
original  version  of  the  first  manuscript  : 
""^(^  that  there  i-^  no  possibility  of  really 
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tracinj>^  the  history  of  what  may  seem  to 

be  a  new  word  or  a  new  passage."     The 

poet's  line  in  "Maud": 

I  will  bury  myself  in  my  books,  and  the  Devil 
may  pipe  to  his  own, 

was,  after  the  first  edition,  altered  to : 

I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  etc., — 
which  was  highly  commended  by  the 
critics  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
"original"  reading ;  yet  we  know  now 
that  this  last  reading  follows  the  first 
manuscript  draft,  that  revision  in  this 
case  was  to  be  sought  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tion, not  in  the  final  rendering,  (iiving 
us  of  his  best,  Tennyson  would  have 
wished  that  his  best  should  remain  with- 
out the  api)en(lage  of  varioriun  read- 
ings: "chips  of  the  workshop"  he  called 
them. 

In  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley's  "Memo- 
ries of  the  Tennysons"  one  may  read 
that  at  Somersby  Rawnsley  found  "a 
fine  burly  old  fellow  with  dark,  brown 
eyes  and  a  smile  that  'sccm'd  half  within 
and  half  withotit.  and  full  of  dealings 
with  the  world.'  "  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  ensuing  conversation  : 

"  'You  know  we  was  all  poor  i'  llicm  daiiys, 
haiikcd  on  cow-cassons,  cow-niiick  rolled  i'  the 
sun,  and  ate  moasllins  l)arlcy  bread     ..." 

"  'T'arlcy  bread.'  said  I. 

" 'Yees,  a  dciil  of  the  wheat  was  nivver  sown 
or  thowt  of.  It  was  ainoiist  all  barley  when  I 
was  a  boy.' 

"Here  again  was  a  hint  of  Ihe  Laureate's 
accuracy  of  local  observation  : 

"  'Only  reajiers,  reaping  early 
In  anumg  ihc  bearded  barley.'" 

There  is  in  all  these  glosses  a  good 
(leal  of  what  an  American  critic,  writ- 
ing of  the  poet  himself,  calls  "this  petty, 
prying,  nattu'c  cult."  A  delightful  chap- 
ler  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford"  sets 
forth  one  aim  of  the  "romantic  nature 
poet"  to  such  perfection  that  it  will  bear 
repeating  once  more,  for  it  has  already 
been  cited  by  l\Tr.  Paul  E.  More  in  the 
introduction  to  bis  collection  of  Bvron's 
poems,  that  are  conceived  in  a  larger 
spirit.  Who  has  forgotten  tlie  ladies' 
visit  to  old  Mr.  Holbrook.  the  bachelor, 
or  (bat  scene  in  the  "garden.  wIumc  be 
(|u<»(es  Temi\s<in  and  makes  bis  own 
«  ointnentary  as  he  proceeds  : 

The  cedar  sprp,)d=  his  dark-preen  la\cr'' 

of  shade."     Capital   tprm--laver'= '     WnndrVfnl 
nian!  Wbv.    when    I    saw    (lie    review    nf 

bis    pncnis    in    niiirh:<.'i>,<(l .    I    set    <>|T    within    an 
hour,    and    walkcil    seven    niibs    to    Missdlon 


(for  the  horses  were  not  in  the  way)  and  or- 
dered them.  Now  what  colour  arc  ash-buds  in 
March?' 

"Is  the  man  going  mad?  thought  I.  He  is 
very  like  Don  Quixote. 

"'What  colour  arc  they,  I  say?'  repealed  he 
veiiemently. 

"  'I  am  sure  I  don't  know ,  sir,'  I  said,  with 
the  meekness  of  ignorance. 

"  'I  knew  you  didn't.  No  more  did  I — an 
old  fool  that  I  am  !  till  this  young  man  comes 
and  tells  me.  Black  as  ash-buds  in  March. 
And  I've  lived  all  my  life  in  the  country;  more 
shame  for  me  not  to  know.  IJIack  ;  they  arc 
jet-black,  madam.'  " 

Our   critic's   comment    is:   "Excellent 
bolanv,  no  dotibt,  and  very  dainty  verse, 
but  I  cannot  think  the  fame  of  the  great 
masters  of  song  depends  on  such  triviali- 
ties."     Spared  by  the  quickness  of  his 
commott      sense     from     aping     W'ords- 
wt)rth's    pretended    simplicity    of    poetic 
diction,  Tennyson  was,  all  the  same,  heir 
to  more  than  the  post  of  poet  laureate. 
He  of  "the  dark  green  layers  of  shade'' 
and  the  "ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March" 
followed     after    the    discoverer   of     the 
smrdl  celandine.      Originality  is  not,  in- 
deed, the  first  merit  one  would  claim  for 
Tennyson.     Just  as  his  voice  is  less  con- 
spicuously his  own  than   I'rowning's  is 
l^)rowning's,    the    individuality    speaking 
ottt  with  less  of  self-assertion,  it  is,  ob- 
viously enough,  rather  in  combining  fa- 
miliar elements  than  in  stirring  with  an\' 
new  inspiration,  that  the  poet   excelled. 
.An  early  critic  of  his  first  independent 
volume    wrote    that    "we    recognize    the 
spirit  of  the  age.  but  not  the  individual 
form  of  this  or  that  writer."     The  echo 
is  so  complex  that  we  cannot  regard  it 
as  worth  while  to  break  it  up  into  com- 
ponents.    There  was  no  conscious  imita- 
tion; neither  was  a  new  note  sounded. 
In  the  mastery  of  the  lyrical  instrument, 
in  the  studied  breadth  of  bis  work  and 
thruout   its   considerable   extension,   one 
finds  evidences  of  beauty  seen  and  beau- 
ty imaged  forth  rather  than  greatness  of 
vision  or  of  conception.      Even  in  "In 
Memoriam"  there  is,  for  many  a  reader 
besides    Mr.  Harrisou.  a  stiggestion    of 
academic  ap(itu«le   r.illur   (ban   a  breath 
of   Ibr   |r>pinMs(     ;nr    "f     p.iotie    lapttiie. 
The   "broad     Churchman*     theology   of 
In   Memoriam'   Frederic   Harrison  ba- 
sotnewbat    cruelly  called     an    admirably 
tuneful   versification  of  ideas  current  in 
the   religious   and   learned  world."  priii- 
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cipally,  perhaps,  in  the  world  of  Jowctt 
and  Maurice.  Once  more  is  musically 
phrased  our  vague,  familiar  sense  of  ig- 
norance. In  his  reflective  verse,  Tenny- 
son echoed  more  than  he  crystallized  the 
thought  of  the  age  whose  master  bard 
he  was.  Burns,  for  whom  Tennyson 
had  so  honest  an  enthusiasm,  was  more 
of  an  innovator;  Wordsworth,  before 
Tennyson,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  communion  with  nature,  tho 
perhaps  Tennyson's  poems  were  more 
influential  in  this  direction  than  were 
those  of  his  less  popular  predecessor. 

Metrically,  even,  Tennyson  was  less 
original  than  he  himself  supi)osed.  "As 
for  the  meter  of  'In  Memoriam,'  he 
wrote;  "I  had  no  notion  till  1880  that 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  had  written 
his  occasional  verses  in  the  same  meter. 
I  believed  myself  the  originator  of  the 
meter  until  alter  'In  Memoriam'  came 
out.  when  s<jme  one  told  me  that  J^en 
Jonson  and  Sir  Pliilip  Sidnc}'  had  used 
it."  When  we  turn  the  subjective  side 
of  Tennysonian  verse  we  find  that  his 
was.  in  l'"aguet's  recent  phrase,  "a  ro- 
mantic sensibility  that  sought  expression 
in  classical  perfection,"  whatever  that 
may  nicni.  I'.vcn  here  Keats  was  his 
forerunner.  Tennyson's  art  does  d()ul)t- 
less  show  the  keener  feeling  for  detail, 
just  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  asserted. 
English  "naturalism" — if  one  may  use 
the  word  that  I'randcs  applies  to  the  ro- 
mantic poets — had  gone  a  step  onward  : 
whether  upward  need  not  presently  con- 
cern VIS.  M.  b'aguet  has  described  Ten- 
nyson as  "the  rendezvous  in  one  man  of 
all  the  kinds  of  i)oetry  that  had  sparkled 
in  the  generation  before  him.  It  was  his 
temperament  to  feel  very  keenly  what 
his  predecessors  had  felt  before  him  :  it 
was  his  talent  to  give  these  sentiments 
new  settings — tales  and  dreams  and  leg- 
ends." Tennyson's  real  greatness  is 
summed  up  bv  his  own  son,  who  lia<; 
said  : 

"If  I  may  vcnUirc  to  spoak  of  his  special  in- 
lliiciicc  over  tlic  \v<irl<l.  my  ronvictioii  is,  tli.it 
its  main  and  enduring  factors  arc  liis  |)o\vcr  of 
expression,  llic  perfection  of  his  workmanslnji. 
his  strong  common  sense,  llie  high  purport  of 
his  Hfe  and  work,  his  humility,  and  his  open 
hearted  and  helpful  sympathy — 

"!'oitc:'ca    cd   itinilitndr.   r    largn   forr" 

Whatever  its  "enduring  factors."  the 
geiniineness  of  Teimyson's  preeminence 


in  his  age  remains  indisputable.  In  the 
"l-jiglish  Men  of  Letters"  biography  one 
may  read  that  "Tennyson's  popidarity 
grew  so  steadily  and  spread  so  widely 
for  nearly  si.xty  years,  and  his  influence 
ov<;r  his  generation  has  been  so  remark- 
able, that  his  finest  poetry  may  undoubt- 
edly \ie  treated  as  an  illustrative  record 
of  the  prevailing  spirit,  of  the  tempera- 
ment, and  to  -^omo  degree  of  the  national 
character  of  iiis  period."  Poe  was  not 
born  too  soon  to  ignore  the  spell  of  the 
other's  music ;  and  Tennyson  lived  on  al- 
most to  yesterday.  He  was  born  in  the 
second  decade  before  George  Meredith ; 
he  lived  to  see  the  rijiening  of  Swin- 
burne's genius — Swinburne,  whom  he 
had  entertained  at  dinner,  fresh  from 
college,  and  whom  he  had  highly  ap- 
proved for  not  pressing  on  him  verses 
of  his  own.  Long  was  the  laureate's 
reign. 

Nor  need  we  fear  exaggeralmg  the 
part  the  personal  ccpiation  i)layed  in  con- 
ditioning the  poet's  ])opularity.  His  mar- 
ried life  was  so  loyal,  and  his  love  for 
wife  and  home  and  children  was  so  true ; 
his  patriotism  as  an  Englishman  was  so 
intense,  and  he  H'as  so  English,  notwith- 
standing those  Rembrandt  locks  of  his 
and  that  gypsy  head.  'Jherc  is  in  all  the 
portraits — penned  or  painted — a  ready- 
made  nobility  by  which  the  poet  could 
not  fail  to  ])rofit.  .And  seldom  has  one 
been  described  so  often  and  so  etTectivc- 
ly.  Ivdward  EitzGerald.  asketl  by  a 
friend  to  tell  something  of  'reimy>on's 
college  days,  wrote  that  his  intimacy  with, 
his  fellow  poet  scarcely  began  at  Cam- 
bridge, tho  he  remembered  him  well 
enough:  "a  sort  of  Hyperion."  It  wa^ 
a  wonderfifl  circle  that  Temiyson  moved 
in  at  Trinity:  many  of  the  friends  there 
were  already  free  of  FitzGerald's  fellow- 
ship. Spcdding  the  Haconist ;  Milnes 
Hater  Lord  Houghton).  Trench.  Alford. 
Pirookfield  and  Thackeray.  r>lakesley  and 
John  Kemble  and  Tennam — alnn-c  all. 
.\rtlnn-  llallam.  'I  he  i>resent  Lord  Ten- 
nyson records  the  fa<t  that  Alfred  Ten- 
nv-on  was  often  asked,  in  certain  collcm- 
ror>ms,  "tfi  declaim  the  man\  ballads  that 
he  knew  by  heart  .  .  .  and  also  his  own 
poetns.  "  FitzGerald  tells  us  that  "(^ri- 
ana'  was  otie  of  tlie  poems  that  he  used 
In  repeat  "in  a  way  not  to  be  forgotten 
at    Cambridge    tables."       The    six-foot 
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Tennyson  of  Cambridge  times,  broad- 
chested,  strong-limbed,  his  forehead  am- 
ple, his  head  finely  poised,  was  himself 
a  figure  "not  to  be  forgotten."  Many 
an  observer  was  struck  by  the  union  of 
strength  and  refinement  that  1>nnyson's 
physiijuc  suggested.  Carlyle's  sketch  of 
the  poet,  drawn,  later  on.  for  Emerson's 
benefit,  tells  us  something  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  man  as  well  as  of  his 
appearance.  "He  had  his  breeding  at 
Cambridge,"  Carlyle  wrote,  "as  if  for 
the  law  or  churcli ;  being  master  of  a 
small  annuity  on  his  father's  decease,  he 
preferred  clubbing  with  his  mother  and 
some  sisters  to  live  unpromoted  and  to 
write  poems.  In  this  way  he  lived  still, 
now  here,  now  there,  the  family  always 
within  reach  of  London,  never  in  it;  he 
himself  making  rare  and  brief  visits, 
lodging  in  some  old  comrade's  rooms. 
...  I  do  not  meet  in  these  last  decades 
such  company  over  a  pipe !  We  shall  sec 
what  he  will  grow  to." 

Such  was  he  who  swam,  outwaidly 
and  inwardly,  "in  an  articulate  element 
as  of  trancjuil  chaos  and  tobacco  smoke." 
A  hearty  man.  this  poet  ;  he  went  in  for 
plentiful  salt  pork  and  new  ])otatocs,  say- 
ing: "All  fine  natured  men  know  what  is 
good  to  cat."  b'.very  one  remembers 
"Will  WalcM-proof :  Made  at  the  Cock": 

I  li'ad-waitcr  ni  the  clmp-liousr  licrc. 

1(1  wliicli   1  niDSl  rosori. 
I  Ion  nitist  i)arl :  1  hold  tlun-  dear 

I'Oi'  tliis  <>()od  i)iiit  of  port, — 

but  it  is  only  lulward  l"'i(/.(  icrald  who 
records  the  fact  that  "the  plum])  land- 
lord" was  offended  when  told  of  the 
pucni.  "'Mad  M.r.  Tennyson  dined  of- 
lencr  there,  he  would  not  have  minded  it 
so  much.'  he  said."  Tennyson  was.  none 
the  less,  a  doughty  trencherman.  It 
merely  happened  that  he  preferred — out- 
side of  verse— another  eating  place. 
I'.ertholini's  was  the  place  of  his  predi- 
lection; and  the  jirices  were  not  high, 
llertholini's  was  in  Leicester  .Sfpiare ; 
what  matter  if  wags  called  it  "/)/)•/- 
olini's?"  Women  lo\ed  the  poet  for  the 
r(>mantic  figiu'c  that  he  cut  :  men  liked  hi> 
love  of  humorous  sl(.)ries.  his  perpetual 
smoking  (like  some  ill  regulated  chim 
ney),  his  big  way  of  doing  little  things, 
Tennyson  drnnk  his  tea  in  a  bowl  ;  "a 
tea  cup  is  siuli  a  nigg;irdl\  allowance." 
was  his  saying. 


And  some  of  us  honor  the  man's  mem- 
ory, not  for  any  one  of  all  these  reasons, 
but  simply  for  the  poetry  that  he  wrote. 

'Jhe  fact  that  the  poet's  work  docs 
not  naturally  break  up  into  a  succession 
of  manners,  that  he  soon  "found  him- 
self," and  thereafter  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  without  developing  his 
powers  in  unexpected  directions,  does 
somewhat  simplify  the  i)roblem  of  his 
work.  And  yet  a  systematic  "analysis" 
of  that  work  is  here  quite  out  of  ques- 
tion. It  is  almost  enough  to  have  said 
that  from  first  to  last  he  sought  purely 
English  inspirations  for  his  work,  or 
delved,  not  too  deepl\',  into  the  store- 
house of  (ireek  myth  and  fable.  .'\s 
decade  followed  decade,  as  the  independ- 
ent and  somewhat  vegetative  poet  of 
Somersby  blossomed  out  as  Poet  Laure- 
ate (and  the  national  favorite,  too),  a 
greater  proportion  of  his  verse  took  on 
an  occasional  character;  some  of  it  was 
as  journalistic  and  as  transitory  (tho 
never  q'uite  as  flat)  as  Mr.  Kipling's  at 
his  least  inspired.  "The  Princess,"  all 
inlaid  as  it  is  with  beautiful  lyrics,  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  jmccc  of  that  "high- 
er joiuMialism"  we  read  of  and  seldom 
meet  with.  "Maud,"  many  of  us  hold, 
w'as  the  last  of  the  longer  poems  that 
really  "mattered."  .\s  for  the  dramas, 
if  we  read  them  at  all  in  the  years  to 
come,  it  will  be  only  because  Dr.  Eliot 
has  for  sonie  reason  placed  "r>eckct"  on 
his  five- foot  shelf.  The  plays  have  no 
longer  an  Irving  to  produce  them  ;  and 
they  demonstrate  little  enough,  it  seems 
to  me,  beyond  the  circumstance  that  the 
poet's  genius  was  far  more  descriptive 
than  dramatic. 

"Descriptive."  or  "()ictorial."  as  Ten- 
nyson always  was.  in  his  "Idylls  of  the 
King"  he  comes  near  to  being  ])oster- 
likc.  1  w<ndd  not  comi"»ete  with  the  boys 
nnd  girls  who  are  writing  entrance  ex- 
amination essays  on  .Arthur  as  the  Type 
of  Conscience,  or  on  King  .\rthur  and 
Prince  Albert:  nor  <laie  I  write  i>f  the 
Table  Round,  fearing  lest  I  i^lagarizc 
from  some  future  critic — now  trying  the 
('(^lumbia  "exams" — who  has  drawn  a 
character  sketch  comparing  Launcelof 
and  the  Northern  Earmer.  "Old  Style." 
rhe  "Idylls"  arc  known  to  every  copv 
issued  in  our  American  edition  of  Ma 
caulav's     schoolbov.      That      were     dis- 
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liiiclion  enough    and    to    spare  for  any 
book  of  verse. 

And  these  same  "Idylls"  come  near  to 
epitomizing  the  meaning  and  message  of 
the  writer  whose  birth  is  memorialized  in 
this  year  of  centenaries.      If  Tennyson 
holds  among  the  poets  much  the  posi- 
tion that  a  great  illustrator  holds  among 
painters,  the  word  need  not  be  si)oken 
in  disparagement.     We  request  only  tliat 
we  be  not  asked  to  acpept  Tennyson  as  a 
"poet  of  ideas."      We  have  need  of  the 
illustrator — we  have  need  of  Tcnn}son. 
These  men   squarely  oppose  themselves 
to  the  introspection  that  bids  fair  to  be- 
come characteristic  of  our  art  and  let- 
ters.    Something  of  the  same  importance 
that     attaches     to     Delacroix     in     nine- 
teenth  century   painting  belongs,    1    am 
temi)tcd  to   think,  to  the   \'ictorian   ro- 
mancer.      (For  he  is   essentially   a   ro- 
mancer, tho  he  happened  to  choose  verse 
as  his  medium.    A  romancer  he  was  who 
painted  the  glint  of  lances  and  the  glister 
of  spurs ;  the  rich  ca])arisons  of  steeds 
and  their  arched  necks  ;  the  bravery  of 
Women's   habiliments  and  the   whiteness 
of  their  arms.)       What  does  it  matter 
that,    for   the   luoment,   your   romancers 
who  deal  in  terms  of  jiaint  and  poetry 
are  under  an  eclipse?     Let  the  philoso- 
))hcrs  have  their  innings,  and  those  who 
study   sunlight   effects.       The  color,   the 
movciucnt,  the  li^ht  and  shade  of  chiv- 


alry, all  tliese  things  Tennyst-n  had  the 
sense  of;  and  he  has  molded  his  material 
into  verse  whose  grace  often  conceals  its 
slightness  of  inventicm — its  banality  of 
sentiment.  It  is  n<.t  the  Middle  Ages 
that  his  "Idylls"  bring  us;  the  original 
after  which  he  copied  (  for  he  drew  after 
Malory,  not  Nature)  give  us  that.  The 
reader  of  the  "Scottish  Novels"  was 
more  than  ready  for  the  "Idylls,"  just  as 
the  schoolboy  is  today.  There  is  the 
same  glamour,  the  same  picturesqucness 
after  the  antique,  the  same  dociuncnta- 
tion  that  closes  our  eyes  to  the  same  fac- 
titiousness. 

Nor  are  we  ungrateful.  Tennyson 
the  boy  wrote  Thomsonian  blank  verse 
in  praise  of  the  flowers,  "Thomson  then 
being  the  only  poet  I  knew."  To  how 
many  of  us  was  not  Tennyson  the  first 
poet  whose  images  were  seen  by  our 
eyes.  ju.st  opening  to  poetry?  Rising. 
then,  on  his  winged  fancies,  we  have 
been  carried  above  this  world  of  petti- 
ness until  we  have  grasped  at  airier  con- 
ceits; until  we  have  heard  music  sub- 
limcr  and  seen  even  ])urer  visions.  Ten- 
nyson has  taught  two  generations,  as 
thev  have  stood  on  the  threshold,  that 
poetrv  mav  be  enjoyed  as  well  as  read 
and  learned  by  rote. 

();i/v  to  hear  were  sn'iU't,  slrrlrli'd  uul  In'twolJi 
the  pine. 
WicsT  CitnsTER,   Pa. 


The   Miracles  of  Every   Day 


0  LEARNED  in  Nature's  laws,  you  scorn. 
O  friend  with  Science  wed,  you  grieve, 

Tliat  I  should  sing  on  Faster  morn 
And  offer  prayers  at  Christmas  Eve. 

For  angels  arc  the  mystic's  dream 
.\nd  God-in-Man  a  lie,  you  say : 

And  yet  to  me  as  wondrous  seem 
Tiic  miracles  of  every  day. 

1  saw  the  bird  break  thru  liis  shell. 

The  flower  blossom,  true  to  seed: 
The  planet  yield  to  tidal  spell. 

The  carbon  stored  'gainst  human  need 
How  species  rose  thru  choice  and  change. 

How  Love  grew  strong  in  loss  and  strife- 
Oh   Hethlehem  is  not  more  strange 

Than  miracles  of  connnon  life! 


Strange  is  the  rule  of  law.  and  stern 

The  mysteries  that  baffle  quest: 
How  stern  and  strange  from  thee  I  learn 

Fair  boy  of  mine  at  Annie's  breast 
What  sacred  groves,  what  living  strcanT;. 

O  Spirit,  marked  thy  wondrous  way? 
Oh  Calvary  no  stranger  seems 

Than  miracles  of  every  day. 

0  firm  in  faith  and  learned  in  creeds. 
YtMi  marvel  that  I  doubt  and  fear. 

Content  with  strength  for  daily  needs. 

Nor  seek  to  prove  these  problems  here 
Yet  let  me  serve  with  heart  and  hand. 

Where  Love  and  Dtity  point  the  way — 

1  cannot  even  understand 
The  miracles  of  every  day! 

Portland,    0»s. 


The  American   Commissioners  in 

Liberia 

BY  EMMETT   J.  SCOTT 

|Mr.  Scolt,  secretary  lo  Booker  T.  Washington,  is  the  negro  member  of  llu-  (■(unniisvifiii 
of  tin-  United  States  to  Liberia,  which  has  just  returned  from  its  investigation  of  that 
country,  l)ut  lias  not  made  pul)lic  its  report.  Manifestly  Mr.  Scott  cannot  go  into  jiolilical 
<letails  for  the  present.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  present  I.iberian  situation  and  the  iluly 
of  till'  United  States  in  the  premises  see  the  e<litori:il  in  our  issue  of  July  2<j,  tnlilUcI 
"I.ilicria's    Crisis." — Kditok.  ] 


Ml '(  I  I  lias  hcx-n  wrilUn  alxml  ill!.' 
link-  nc^ro  rt'i^iiblic  of  I-ihcria, 
Africa,  since  the  vi.sit  of  the  I.i- 
hcrian  Envoys  to  this  country  a  year  ago. 
The  l^nvoys  came  to  America  to  invoke 
the  good  ofifices  of  the  United  States  in 
the  effort  of  the  republic  to  preserve  its 
iiKU'pendencc  and  to  strengthen  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  Government. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  visit  of  these 
luivoys  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment last  spring  sent  a  commission  to 
Liberia  to  investigate  conditions  there 
and  to  report  how  this  country  can  best 
serve  the  republic  in  the  present  exi- 
gency. 

As  an  indication  that  the  people  of  the 
United  .States  share  to  sonj.e  extent  the 
interest  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States  in  Liberia  let  me  say 
something,  first  of  all,  in  regard  to  the 
commission  that  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  alTairs  of  the  negro  republic. 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration  Mr.  Taft 
and  Secretary  Knox  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  composed  of  Dr. 
Roland  Post  Falkner,  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Commission,  chair- 
man ;  Dr.  George  Sale,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  and  the  writer  of  this 
article,  as  members  of  the  commission. 
Associated  with  these  three  members  of 
the    commission    were     Mr.    Georofe    A. 


ImiicIi,  of  the  State  Department,  as  sec- 
retar\  ;  .Major  Percy  .M.  Ashbiirn.  United 
.States  Medical  Corps,  medical  attache; 
Captain  .Sydney  A.  Cloman,  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Kmbas.sy  of  London,  military  at- 
tache, and  Mr.  hVank  .\.  b'lower,  civilian 
attache. 

It  had  been  at  first  intended  that  the 
colored  member  of  the  commissicjii 
should  be  Principal  Piooker  T.  W'ashing- 
ton,  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Ala- 
bama. After  it  was  found,  to  his  own 
regret,  as  well  as  that  of  the  .State  De- 
l)artment,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
liim  to  leave  his  duties  in  this  country 
for  so  long  a  time.  I  was  appointed  in 
his  place,  probably  because  I  had  for  a 
number  of  years  been  his  secretary  and 
assistant  at  Tuskegee. 

The  United  States  scout  cruisers 
"Chester"  and  "Birmingham"  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mission, which  sailed  from  New 
York  on  Saturday,  April  24.  There 
was,  for  me  at  least,  since  I  had 
never  crossed  the  ocean  before,  much  of 
interest  on  board  ship  during  the  two 
weeks  that  it  took  us  to  reach  Monrovia, 
which  is  the  capital  and  principal  port  of 
Liberia.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  here,  in 
view  of  certain  sensational  statements 
which  appeared  in  certain  newspapers  on 
the  eve  of  sailing,  that  Ca]itain  II.  P). 
Wilson,    who   was   in   command   oi     the 
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■  C'liesitr,"  and  Captain  Howard,  of  the 
'Birniinghani,"  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  pleasant  my  stay  on  board 
ship.  PersonaUy  I  cannot  too  warmly 
commenil  the  treatment  which  1  receive<I 
at  their  hands,  and  at  the  hands  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  both  ships  upim 
which,  at  varions  times  during  my  ab- 
sence from  tlic  country,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  traveling.  Captain  Wilson  espe- 
cially, with  the  courtesy  of  a  true  gentle- 
man, did  everything  in  his  power  to  re- 
lieve me  of  any  embarrassment  1  might 
otherwise  have  felt  in  view  of  the  re- 
ports that  had  been  circulated. 

I  had  never  before,  of  course,  been  on 
board  a  (iovernment  vessel  for  such  a 
trip,  and  tiie  various  regulations  which 
are  enforced  upon  shipboard  were  a  con- 
stant source  of  interest  to  me.  The  mat- 
ter of  precedence  among  the  ofificers  and 
members  of  the  crew  particularly  im- 
prest me.  On  board  the  ''Chester'"  the 
commissioners,  it  seemed,  ranked  with 
the  captain,  and  they  alone  had  their 
meals  with  him  in  the  captain's  mess 
cabin.  The  captain's  cabin  is  a  very 
sacred  place  on  board  a  naval  vessel.  1 
noticed,  for  example,  that  no  officer  at 
any  time  admitted  himself  to  the  ca]')- 
tain's  presence  without  first  receiving 
permission  thru  an  orderly.  I  used  to 
wonder  secretly  if  the  captain  did  not  get 
a  little  lonesome  sometimes,  shut  otY  as 
he  seemed  to  be  by  reason  of  his  rank 
from  free  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  other  members  of  the  crew. 

We  reached  Monrovia  on  Saturday, 
May  8,  exactly  two  weeks  to  the  hour 
from  the  time  we  had  passed  Sandy 
Hook.  These  two  weeks  on  board  ship 
had  given  the  members  of  the  cotiimis- 
sion  a  very  lively  desire  to  get  on  land. 
We  had  abundant  opport\uiities  to  talk 
things  over  during  the  lime  that  we  were 
on  the  ocean,  and  we  were  eager  to  see 
how  nearly  conditions  would  square  with 
our  ])reconceived  notions,  h'or  my  part 
I  was  particularly  eager  to  sec  what  a 
native  African  would  look  like  in  his 
own  country. 

It  was  a  very  curious  experience  as  we 
began  tc  approach  land  to  see  the  na- 
tives coming  out  in  their  littU'  "bum- 
boats"  to  .sell  their  petty  merchandise. 
Some  of  them  had  focxl  for  the  mess  ta- 
ble, others  came  out  merely  to  dive   for 


pennies.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  divers  was  a  little  fellow,  a  native 
Liberian  boy,  about  eleven  years  old, 
black  as  ebony,  with  white,  shiny  teeth. 
\s  ho  shouted  from  his  little  canoe:  "Fro 
jjenny,  fro  penny,  me  dive,  me  dive; 
me  name  I'ooker.  nie  name  I'ookei 
Washington." 

We  cheerfully  responded  by  pitching 
some  i)ennies  to  see  this  artful  diver 
catch  them  before  they  could  reach  the 
bottom. 

After  a  few  moments  the  American 
Minister,  Dr.  Ernest  Lyon,  came 
aboard,  accompanied  by  I'>ishop  I.  1>. 
.Scott,  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  .\merica.  (  )thers  of  the  p  irty 
to  greet  us  were  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  and  Edgar  .Mian 
l'\)rbes.  a  newspaper  and  magazine  writ- 
er, who  was  representing  the  .Xssociated 
Press  in  Liberia. 

After  exchanging  salutations  thj 
])arty  jirepared  to  go  ashore.  We  learn- 
ed that  the  people  were  prepared  ttj  ex- 
tend a  formal  welci>me  to  tin-  visiting 
connnissi(jn. 

There  were  some  fi>rmalities  which  had 
to  be  observed,  liowever.  before  this  was 
possible.  The  "CMiester"  thundered  a  si 
lute  of  twenty-one  guns,  which  was 
(piickly  answered  by  the  Monrovian  fort 
I'orthwith  the  sea  front  was  lined  with 
a  countless  number  of  people,  who  came 
down  to  get.  some  of  them,  at  least,  their 
first  view  of  an  American  man-of-war. 
The  Lilierian  (iovernment  sent  out  a 
highly  ilecorateil  steam  lainich.  the 
"President  Penson."  named  after  a 
former  President  of  the  republic,  beauti- 
fully draped  with  signal  tlags  and  llying 
the  .American  and  Liberian  colors;  this 
launch  conveyed  the  members  of  the 
commission  to  the  dock. 

I'pon  arriving  there  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  we  could  make  our  way  thru 
the  surging  crowd  which  lined  our  path- 
way. Immediately  after  i)assing  thru 
the  custom  house,  the  Acting  Mayor, 
who  was  accoiupanied  by  tlic  City  Coun- 
cil, read  to  the  commission  an  address  of 
welcome,  after  which.  i)receded  by  a 
band  of  four  companies  of  the  Liberian 
militia,  we  marched  up  the  streets  and 
were  successively  stopped  at  four  flower- 
decked  arches  prepared  by  the  women  of 
the    re]niblic,    the.'^e    arches    repre.senting 
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the  four  counties  of  Montserrado,  (Jrand 
Bassa,  Sinoe  and  Maryland,  and  as  we 
passed  under  them  addresses  of  welcome 
were  read  on  Ijchalf  of  each  of  said  coun- 
ties. Ttach  one  of  these  arches  was  in 
turn  held  over  us  imtil  we  reached  the 
next,  until  we  finally  st()])i)ed  at  the 
American  r.ef>ati()n,  where  an  iiifornial 
reception  was  held. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  repl)-  U>  two  of 
these  addresses  of  welcome.  I  have 
never  seen,  even  amonfj  the  memhers  of 
my  race  in  the  South,  in  their  moments 
of  wildest  rejoicing',  an}thing  to  exceed 
Uie  feeling  manifested  hy  the.se  people  in 
their  exjiressions  of  gratitude  and  goixl 
will  to  the  American  (iovernment  and 
the  commission  which  had  come  to  them 
as  its  rei)resentatives.  ( )ne  old  wonuin 
exclaimed:  'AVelcome  home;  welconi' 
home;  welcome  home;  all  of  you."  This 
was  especially  anuising  to  the  white 
memhers  of  the  commission,  who  had 
never  hefore  set  foot  upon  their  "Father- 
land." 

It  was  interesting  to  note  during  all 
the  time  we  were  in  the  country  liow 
closely  these  people  regarded  themselves 
as  being  connected  with  the  Ignited 
States.  In  all  of  the  addresses,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  it  was  constantly  kept 
before  the  commission  that  it  was  Amer- 
ica that  was  responsible  for  the  settle- 
ment and  auspicious  beginning  of  the  Li- 
berian  Re])ublic.  After  this  statement 
bad  been  repeated  in  different  forms  a 
number  of  times,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, in  replying  to  this  sentiment  so  fre- 
([uiiitly  expressed,  facetiously  remarked: 

"In  the  Southern  States  of  America 
the  colored  peojile  are  constantly  remind- 
ing the  white  people  of  the  United  States 
that  they  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  negro 
race  because  they  brought  them  as  slaves 
from  Africa  to  .America.  Here  in  Libe- 
ria, on  the  contrary,  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  debt  which  America 
owes  by  reason  of  the  transportation  of 
.American  negroes  to  African  soil." 

There  was  no  concealment,  on  the  pan 
of  the  Liberians.  as  to  their  govermnental 
difficulties  and  their  anxious  desire  for 
the  aid  which  it  si>cms  only  the  American 
people  can  gi\e. 

( >n  this  sul\ject  it  may  be  of  general 
iiUerest  to  cpiote  the  expressions  of  the 
Lihrrian  l\i'i;istcr.  which  is  a  sort  of  otii- 


cial  gazette.  The  Register  in  an  issue 
published  cluring  the  |)resence  of  the 
.American  connnission  in  Liberia  said: 

I.  'Ilie  people  of  Lil)eri;i  wish  tlic  United 
.States,  or  ca])italists  of  tliat  country,  to  take 
over  our  public  debt.  It  is  not  very  large  and 
we  believe  that  if  refunded  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  and  on  terms  that  are  fair  to 
nitr  creditors  and  just  to  ourselves,  tiie  debt  can 
be  easily  managed. 

J.  11  ley  desire  tlic  United  States  to  supervise 
our  fiscal  afTairs  and  see  to  the  collection  of 
our  customs,  etc.,  providing  men  to  do  so  who 
are  especially  experienced  in  this  class  of  work. 
I'his  is  intende(l  not  only  to  train  our  young 
men  who  may  i)e  employed  in  the  linancial  de- 
partment of  the  (iovermiient ;  but  to  assure 
those  who  may  come  to  our  rescue  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dcl)t  that  we  mean  to  protect  them 
m  every  way.  possiI)Ic 

,^.  The  people  feel  that  there  are  some  other 
departments  of  the  (iovernment  which  nee<l  re- 
organization and  strengthening,  nanieh' :  the 
military,  interior,  postal,  educational,  agricul- 
tural and  judicial,  by  the  new  and  possiijly 
more  modern  methods  that  experienced  men 
from  the  United  States  would  doubtless  intro- 
duce. They  realize  that  the  (iovernment  may 
not  be  fmancially  able  to  employ  all  of  such 
men  that  we  may  need,  but  a  few  must  be  se- 
cured if  substantial  |)rogress  is  to  be  made. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  our  little  re- 
l)ul)lic  has  lost  so  much  territory  in  the  adjust- 
ments of  her  bomidary  from  time  to  time  that 
our  people  would  like,  if  i)ossiblc,  to  come  to 
some  sncli  agreement  w  iili  the  L'nited  States  as 
will  secure  the  presence  of  at  least  one  of  her 
rc])resentalives  cm  all  such  occasions  to  assist 
in  guarding  the  interests  of  Liberia.  And.  fur- 
ther, we  desire  to  .say  that  the  Liberian  people 
in  making  these  requests  are  not  prompted  by 
either  the  thought  or  wish  that  tlic  Ignited 
States  may  go  to  war  to  protect  their  rights. 
They  anticipate  no  such  contingenc.\ .  They 
want  no  war,  there  will  be  no  war;  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  is  not  in  that  direction. 
Liberia  needs  far  more  the  friendly  advice  of 
some  capable  and  unsellish  power  that  will 
stand  by  to  advise  and  direct  her  in  all  legiti 
mate  efforts  to  help  herself.  She  reali/c^  the 
necessity  for  reforms  along  a  nmnber  of  ditTcr- 
eut  lines  for  interior  development  and  for  di- 
rection and  assistance  in  utilizing  not  r>nly  the 
varied  products  of  her  virgin  forests,  but  the 
lioundlcss  stores  of  mineral  wealth  locked  up 
within  almost  every  hill  and  vale  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  republic. 

.\s  an  .American  negro,  I  naturally 
have   sotue  pride   in   noting  how   far  the 

I  -iberians  have  been  able  to  preserve  an 
orderh  form  of  government.  The  afTairs 
i''\  '>;\u  Domingo  are  now  administered 
b\  ofificials  appointed  b\  the  l'nited 
.Stales;   llaiti  and   Liberia  alone  are  (he 

I I  publics  whose  afTairs  are  largely,  if  not 
wholh,  administered  by  black  men.  In 
all  <if  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  with 
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its  tli(ju.s;iii(U  and  thousands  of  square* 
miles  of  territory,  Liberia,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  only 
state  which  is  conducted  by  Africans  for 
Africans. 

The  first  sight  of  Monroxia  is  rather 
disappointing.  In  coming  up  from  the 
dock  vou  pass  first  through  a  particularly 
dila])idated  street,  called  Waterside, 
which  is.  in  a  way,  the  commercial  street 
of  the  city.  Most  of  the  business  on  this 
street  is  controlled  by  aliens — that  is,  bv 
Europeans — and  there  is  nothing  at  all 
attractive  in  this  first  view  of  the  little 
citv.  As  \ou  ascend  the  hill,  however, 
yoii  see  that  the  town  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  cape  projecting  far  into  the 
water,  and  surmounting  the  hill  is  a 
lighthouse  whose  warning  and  beckoning 
ravs  can  be  seen  twenty  miles  at  sea. 
The  streets  arc  wide,  an<l  the  houses  are, 
in  the  main,  two-story  brick  structures 
and  patterned  on  the  order  of  the  South- 
ern mansions  of  our  country,  with  wick- 
verandas  extending  all  the  way  around 
the  house. 

I  had  read  much,  before  going  to  Af- 
rica, in  Sir  1  larry  Johnson's  book  on  Li- 
beria and  in  other  ])ublications.  of  the 
native  .\fricans.  It  was  to  me,  however, 
a  ver\  interesting  sight  to  see  representa- 
tives of  the  various  tribes,  including  the 
Kroos,  the  \^ais,  the  Golahs.  the  .Man- 
dingos,  the  Alendis  and  the  I'asseys.  all 
of  whom,  in  their  varicolored  costumes 
of  dress  and  mulress,  followed  us  about 
the  citv.  These  natives  manifested,  it 
seemed  to  me,  (|uite  as  much  interest  in 
the  proceedings  as  the  more  intelligent 
and  more  highly  civilized  Liberians. 
Thev  seemed  also  fully  to  understand  the 
obicct  and  significance  of  the  commis- 
sion's visit. 

The  Americo-Ljberians  looked,  for  all 
the  world,  like  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  would  not  imagine  himself  in  Africa 
except  for  the  appearance  of  the  natives, 
who,  with  their  loosely  worn  and  highly 
colored  costumes,  greeted  us  on  all  >i  les. 
Tho  indicative  of  that  highly  developed 
self-respect  which  characterizes  Liberi- 
ans. it  was  a  rather  strange  sight  for  me 
to  sec  the  more  important  men  dressed 
invariablv  in  long,  somber,  black  I  rock 
coats,  with  corresponding  high  silk  hats. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  umler  the  mercilc^^ 


rays  of  a  tropical  sun  a  more  comfortable 
costume  might  be  adopted.  This  garb, 
however,  is  the  sign-manual  of  respecta- 
bility and  is  a  long-established  custom 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  change. 

The  commission  used  its  time  in  inter- 
views with  the  President  of  the  republic, 
the  Vice-President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
bishops  in  charge  of  missionary  work  in 
Liberia,  city  and  county  officials,  consular 
representatives,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  large  trading  establishment^ 
doing  business  in  the  republic.  A  mere 
list  of  the  names  of  the  various  officials 
anrl  governmental  departments  of  Li- 
beria reveals  how  closely  the  Liberians 
have  modeled  their  form  of  government 
and  methods  of  administration'after  our 
own  country. 

Judging  from  repeated  expressions  of 
various  Liberians  and  the  official  organ 
published  at  Monrovia.  Liberia  feels  thnt 
America  has  failed  to  exercise  that 
friendly  interest  in  her  existence  and  de- 
velopment which  her  sixty  years  of 
struggle  and  actual  ])rogress  would  seem 
to  merit  at  the  hands  of  a  ])arent  re- 
l)ublic. 

The  connnission  did  not  confine  its  in- 
(|uiries  to  Liberia  alone;  it  chartered  a 
boat  and  made  visits  to  the  agricultural 
settlements  up  the  St.  Paul  Kiver.  After- 
ward, dividing — one  section  going  on  the 
"Chester"  and  the  other  on  the  "r>ir- 
mingham" — the  commission  visited  the 
interior  districts,  where  there  are  difTer- 
ences  between  the  Liberians  and  the  IWit- 
ish.  and  where  there  are  difl'erences  be- 
tween the  Liberians  and  the  French  :  the 
party  going  south  visited  Grand  luissa. 
perhaps  the  principal  connuercial  port  on 
the  Liberian  coast,  and  made  visits  to  the 
towns  of  Upper  Buchanan.  Lower  P.u- 
chanan  and  Edina. 

l-'arther  down  the  coast,  at  Cape 
Palmas.  the  town  of  Harper  was  visited 
and  the  party  went  overland  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cavalley  River,  where  a  canoe  was 
secured  for  a  visit  up  the  river  to  .sonv.^ 
of  (he  smaller  villages.  The  only  launch 
on  the  ri\er,  owne<l  by  a  ( ierman  firm, 
could  not  be  secured  because  for  five  or 
six  days  it  had  been  out  of  coal  and  there 
was  no  immediate  prospect  of  a   supply 
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f)f  fuel  beintj  secured.  /Vs  we  joiinicvt'l 
up  the  river  we  stO]jpe(l  at  sonut  of  the 
smaller  villages,  and  in  the  interior  there 
was  the  same  general  enthusiasm  wher- 
ever the  commission  made  a  visit ;  can- 
non boomed,  the  militia  was  called  out, 
bands  paraded,  and  eager  crowds  of  na- 
tives, gaudily  clad,  followed  us  about, 
and  with  many  of  them  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  conversing  thru  an  interpreter ; 
the  natives  danced  in  our  honor— the  na- 
tives are  always  dancing — and  gavo 
many  other  outward  evidences  of  their 
desire  to  extend  to  the  American  commis- 
sioners a  hearty  and  royal  welcome. 

Leaving  Liberia,  the  two  parties  reas- 
sembled and  visited  for  two  days  in  Free- 
town, Sierra  Leone,  where  opportunity 
was  atiforded  for  comparison  between 
that  place  and  Liberia.  The  bjiglish  ex- 
ercise a  protectorate  over  Sierra  Leone 
and  have  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  providing  improvements,  the 
like  of  which  are  sadly  lacking  in  Liberia, 
where  there  is  no  railroad,  no  telegraph 
system,  no  banking  facilities  or  means 
of  communications  except  by  water  or 
overland  ui  hanunocks,  if  the  traveler  l)e 
unable  to  trust  his  own  legs. 

The    particular    impression    T    have    is 


that  Libt-rians  need  more  contact  with 
the  outside  world.  T(j  my  luind,  the  ne- 
gro citizens  of  the  United  .States  owe 
their  great  progress  since  emancipation 
to  their  contact  with  a  stnjnger  people, 
in  fear  of  losing  their  independence,  Li- 
berians  have  not  encouraged  much  con- 
tact with  Europeans,  who  are,  at  this 
time,  practically  the  only  class  with 
whom  they  come  in  touch. 

The  general  good  order  to  be  found  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  agricultural  settle- 
ments, the  lack  of  profanity  on  the  streets 
(the  current  language  of  the  Liberians 
being  the  .same  as  that  of  our  own  coun- 
try), the  uncjuestioned  chastity  of  the 
women  of  Liberia,  the  respect  for  law 
and  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of 
their  Government,  together  with  their 
general  reverence  for  religion,  show  that 
tile  Liberians  are  not  without  sterling 
virtues. 

In  hVeetown,  Sierra  Leone,  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  are  agencies  of  civih- 
zation  at  work  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Monrovia,  and  it  is  their  desire  to  pos- 
sess such  agencies  of  civilization  that  led 
the  Liberians  to  make  their  appeal  to  the 
(lOvernmcnt  of  the  United  States  for 
help  at  this  time. 

TusKEcEE,  Ala. 
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A  Legend  of  the  Madonna 


BY   CLARENCE   URMY 


Out  of  holy  Bethlehem 

Into  Egypt  Hying; 
Herod's  hate  pursuing  them, 

Dangers  inulliplying, 
Hastened   thru   the   country   wild 
Joseph,   Mary    and   The   Child. 

When   some   distance   they   had   passed, 

Worn  and   weary  growing, 
Came  they  to  a  field  at   last 

Where  a  man  was  sowing 
Seed  of  corn  in   fertile  ground — 
Mary's  heart  gave   sudden   hound, 

To  the  hushandman  slie  said: 
"H  men  hid   you   aid   them. 
Asking  if  this  way  we  fled, 

With  j'our  tongue  persuade  them, 
Saying:  'Yes,  they  passed  at  morn 
On  the  dav  T  sowed  this  corn.'  " 


Then,  a  miracle,  hehold  ! 

While  the  man  was  sleeping, 
All  the  field   was  turned  to  gohl 

Ready  for  the  reaping, 
Stalk  and   blade   and   ear   were   there 
Gleaming  in  the  sunlit  air ! 

Came  the  men  by  Herod  sent, 
Spied   tile   man,  and   roughly 

Riding  thru  the  corn,  they  went. 
Calling  to  him  gruflly : 

"Has  an  old  man  passed   this  way 

With  a  wife  and  child?"      "Come,  say?" 

And  the  man,  overwhelmed  with  awo. 

Viewed  his  field  and   wondered   .   .   . 
"Yes."  he  said,  "those  three  I  saw." 

"How   long   since?"   they   thundered — 
"When   I   sowed  this   corn" — and   then. 
Homeward   rode  King  Herod's  men. 
San   Jose,   Cal. 


Ultramicroscopes  and   Ultramicroscopical 

Objects 

BY  A.   COTTON   AND   H.   MOUTON 

[M.  Cotton  was  bom  at  l!ourg  and  M.  Mouton  at  Cambrai — both  thriving  little  French 
cities — in  the  same  year,  1869.  They  met  for  the  first  time  in  1890,  when  both  entered  the 
famous  Paris  Superior  Normal  School,  and  since  that  date  have  alwaj's  been  the  closest 
friends,  socially  and  scientifically.  After  taking  his  doctor's  degree,  M.  Cotton  became  pro- 
fessor at  Toulouse  University,  and,  later,  filled  the  chair  of  physics  at  the  Superior  Normal 
School.  M.  Mouton  began  his  scientific  career  at  the  Paris  Natural  History  Museum, 
whence  he  also  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School.  In  the  year  1903  the  two  friends 
began  working  together  on  questions  relating  to  ultramicroscopical  bodies  and  they  have 
always  continued  their  scientific  collaboration.  They  are  both  members  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute.— Kditor.  I 


01*"  all  our  senses,  seeing'  gives  us 
1 1  If  most  extensive  knowledge, 
and  we  have  the  greatest  con- 
tidence  in  what  we  have  learned  by  the 
eye;  consequentl} ,  when  we  try  to  in- 
crease our  perceptions  by  the  aid  of  in- 
struments, we  pay  especial  attention  to 
those  that  enable  us  to  sec  new  objects. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  telescope  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  inicroscoi)e  on  the  other 
are,  perha])s,  the  instniments  most  fa- 
miliar to  tlu).>e  who  do  not  frequent  tlie 
laboratory.  The  microscope  in  particu- 
lar owes  a  large  number  of  its  improve- 
ments to  the  constant  desire  of  makers  to 
satisfy  their  public,  which  is  made  up 
not  only  of  regular  scientists  but  also  of 
amateur  scientists.  In  some  cases  the 
latter  have  been  found  more  exacting 
than  the  fi>rmer.  Thus,  these  amateur 
students  of  nature  wished  to  study  the 
marks  and  ornaments  on  the  shells  of  the 
diatomacece.  Scientifically,  this  work  was 
of  no  great  importance,  either  practical 
or  philoso])hical,  and  its  only  reward  was 
the  vaiKjuishing  of  a  dilViculty.  P)Ut 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  it  was 
of  real  use,  for  it  called  for  still  greater 
improvements  in  the  microsct>pe.  which 
improvements  have  been  utilized  by  the 
regular  scientists  in  more  than  one  t'lcld. 
I'.iit.  notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken 
li\  the  manufacturers  of  microscopes, 
the  result  obtained  is  limited.  It  is  true 
that  greater  magnifying  power  might  lie 
attained,  but  this  is  without  real  intercut, 
for  the  ideal  microscope  would  be  the 
one  in  which  each  point  in  the  object  un- 
der view  would  bo  imaged  forth  bv  a 
point  iif  inappreciable  dimensions,  r.ut 
what    really    hai)pens    is   this:      I'viii    in 
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the  be>t  in^lrument^,  the  image  of  a  point 
is  always  a  small  spot  whose  dimensions 
increase  with  the  increase  of  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  instrument,  so  that 
when  two  points  are  too  near  one  an- 
(Hher  in  the  object  under  examination, 
their  images  lap  over  one  another  a  lit- 
tle and  the  eye  i^  no  longer  able  to  sep- 
arate them.  The  smallest  resolvable 
distance,  tho  this  dei^ends  somewhat  on 
the  nature  of  the  object  that  is  under  ex- 
amination, is  never  les>  than  a  tpiarter 
of  a  thousandth  of  a  millimeter,  even 
when  the  \ery  be>t  in>truments  are  u^ell. 
rile  explanation  of  this  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  microscope  has  been  found 
in  the  nature  of  light  itself.  Consider- 
ing light  to  be  a  result  of  vibratory  mo- 
tion and  taking  into  account  the  phe- 
nomena of  xlilTraction  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  microscope  as  to  all  optical  in- 
struments, we  can  calculate  the  diameter 
of  the  spot  forming  the  image  of  a  point 
and  show  that  this  diameter  will  be 
smaller,  if,  in  the  fir>t  place,  the  cone  of 
rays,  which  the  instrument  receives  from 
the  point  under  consideration,  is  move 
open,  and.  in  the  second  place,  if  this 
point  is  placed  in  a  meilium  of  higher 
index  and  sends  out  rays  of  shorter 
wave-length,  viz..  nearer  the  violet  in  the 
spectrum,  if  we  consider  only  visible 
rays.  lUit  with  the  instruments  now  in 
Use.  permitting  homogeneous  ininicrsi<>n 
and  great  numerical  aperture  we  may  say 
that  the  limit  assig^ncd  theoretically  to  the 
resolving  |iower  of  the  microscope  has 
been  practically  reached.  We  may  hope, 
however,  to  extend  it  a  little  further  by 
employing  ultra-violet  light,  to  which,  tho 
the  eye  is  not  sensitive,  the  photographic 
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plate  is  sensitive.  Vet,  even  by  this 
method,  we  can  liardly  hope  to  do  more 
than  double  the  resolving  power  of  the 
apparatus  and  this  only  after  surmount- 
ing great  technical  difficulties. 

lint  the  ultramicroscope  make^  it  poN- 
siblc  t(»  study  much  smaller  objects  than 
could  be  studied  in  the  old  way,  these 
objects  in  certain  exceptional  cases  hav- 
ing the  millionth  part  of  a  millimeter. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  this 
statement  and  the  one  made  a  few  para- 
graphs above,  for  this  problem  differs 
entirely  from  the  one  previously  stated. 
That  one  was  the  distinguishing  from 
one  another  points  set  very  closely  to- 
gether, or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  determining  the  form  of  a  very 
small  detail.  Jiut  we  refer  now  to  as- 
certaining the  existence,  in  a  homoge- 
neous medium,  of  extremely  small  ob- 
jects which  are  far  enough  apart  so  that 
their  i)ictures  do  not  lap  over  one  an- 
other. 

it  may  be  asked  how  the  presence  of 
ullrauiicroscopic  objects  are  revealed  in 
a  homogeneous  medium.  The  answer  is 
by  using  with  great  care  a  methcKl  em- 
ployed by  amateurs  of  the  microscope, 
often  in  a  rather  imperfect  manner,  but 
u  ith  good  results.  We  refer  to  the  light- 
ing up  of  a  dark  background.  Conse- 
([uently,  an  ultraniicnjscope  is  not  a  mi- 
croscope whose  optical  parts  have  been 
improved,  but  an  instnnnent  provided 
with  a  special  mode  of  lighting.  The 
rules  to  be  observed  in  this  lighting  have 
been  laid  down  by  Siedentopf  and  Zsig- 
mondy,  who  were  the  first  to  make 
known  this  method  to  the  scientific 
world.  Light  must  be  thrown  as  intense- 
ly as  possible  on  the  little  objects  which 
are  to  be  studied.  They  then  appear  lu- 
minous and  can  therefore  be  observed  if 
care  has  been  taken  to  i)lace  the  appara- 
tus in  such  a  position  that  no  luminous 
ray  of  the  hgliting  shaft  can  penetrate 
into  the  object-glass. »  The  ]iarticles  then 
appear  luminous  on  the  absolutely  black 
field  of  the  microscoiie ;  in  fact,  they  are 
made  visible  just  as  are  particles  of  dust 
when  a  ray  of  sunshine  i)enetrates  a  dark 
room. 

Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  themselves 
made  their  first  apparatus  for  the  ob- 
-ervation  of  ultramicnxscoinc  objects,  bv 
wk.ose  use  a  convergent  Iiorizontal   rav 


of  liglit  brightens  under  the  mieroscojic 
a  very  thin  layer  of  the  body  that  i-.  \>c- 
ing  examined.  Since  then,  a  somewhat 
different  plan  has  been  adopted  by  us. 
We  introduce  a  ray  of  light  very  oblique- 
ly under  the  Ixuly  which  is  being  exam- 
ined, and  the  ray  is  then  wholly  reriect- 
ed  on  the  ui)per  surface,  and  we  thus 
prevent  any  direct  rays  from  penetrating 
into  the  api)aratus.  Recently,  Sieden- 
topf has  invented  still  another  kind  of 
apparatus  and  other  scientists  have  done 
the  same.  Each  of  these  inventions  has 
certain  advantages  and  certain  faults, 
and  it  is  best  to  use  one  or  the  other  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Xow  a  word  about  the  lighting  of  an 
ultramicroscope.  You  get  the  brightest 
and  cheapest  light  by  utilizing  ordinary 
sunlight.  This  gives  a  wonderful  aspect 
to  the  object  imder  view  and  enables  the 
observer  to  distinguish  very  minute  par- 
ticles which  would  not  come  out  with 
any  other  sort  of  light,  liut  this  source 
of  light  is  unfortunately  too  inconstant, 
and  you  are  apt  to  use  an  electric  arc,  i1 
one  is  at  hand,  and  if  you  are  not  trying 
to  determine  the  presence  of  exceedingly 
small  objects.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  use  of  a  too  powerful  arc  provide<l 
the  rays  strike  s(|uarely  the  preparation, 
that  is,  the  body  under  examination;  for 
the  light  emitted  by  the  little  objects 
which  you  perceive  depends  on  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  source  of  the  light,  this 
brilliancy  being  the  same  for  all  arcs,  and 
not  on  the  total  intensity  of  this  light. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  our  experiments 
we  have  always  used  an  arc  of  only  three 
amperes,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

When  you  examine  a  transparent  Ixidy 
containing  little  ultramicroscopical  ob- 
jects, you  are  reminded  of  the  starry 
lieavens  when  seen  thru  a  telescope.  If 
you  examine  certain  glasses  colored  by 
traces  of  metal,  gold  or  silver,  for  in- 
stance, you  perceive  on  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  field  a  mass  of  brilliant 
star-like  objects,  the  reflection  of  the 
small  metallic  particles.  These  reflec- 
tions differ  in  their  brilliancy,  the  most 
brilliant  ones  being  the  reflections  of  the 
larger  particles.  Their  appearance  is  all 
the  more  beautiful  from  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  color.  Hy 
e\aminin<»-  in  this  wav  the  colors  of  cor- 
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lam  iialnral  crystals — parlicularly  those 
«»l  cryblallizcd  sail,  winch  arc  sunictimes 
pink  or  white — one  has  heen  able  tu 
prove  that  this  coloration  is  due  to  Miiall 
iiltramicroscopical  crystals  lodged  in  the 
linest  fissures  ol  the  crystal  and  which 
we  have  reason  tu  believe  are  formed  by 
metallic  sodium.  This  is  rather  a  sur- 
prising fact  if  we  remember  that  this 
substance  is  so  easily  oxidized  that  it  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  a  metallic  state 
and  that  its  preparation  and  conservation 
have  long  been  considered  by  chemists 
as  a  very  difficult  problem. 

If  instead  of  a  solid  body,  we  examine 
a  liquid  holding  little  ultramicroscopical 
bodies  in  suspension,  the  same  phenome- 
non is  still  more  striking.  But  in  this  case 
the  brilliant  points  are  all  animated  by 
the  ■■J>rownian  movement,"  which  aflfects 
all  small  particles,  even  when  they  are 
but  microscopic  and  are  held  in  suspen- 
sion in  a  liquid.  But  in  this  particular 
instance,  this  constant  agitation  some- 
times becomes  extraordinarily  animated, 
the  whole  field  of  the  microscope  being 
marked  by  a  sort  of  general  swarming, 
often  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  the 
most  brilliant  particles,  by  scintillations, 
when  tile  luminous  points  change  color, 
rue  extinguished  and  then  reilluminated 
by  turns.  One  may  enjoy  this  really  ad- 
mirable sight  by  employing  for  the  ex- 
l)criment  a  very  diluted  solution  of  col- 
loidal silver  sold  under  the  name  of  ar- 
gyrol.  Or  one  may  examine  one  of  those 
])retty  '"solutions"  of  gold,  red  or  blue  in 
color,  easily  ]n-epared  by  reducing  with 
a  (hop  of  formol  a  trace  of  gold  chloride 
in  some  very  pure  water  containing  a 
little  sodium  carbonate.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  light — sunshine 
at  noon  in  July — and  observation,  you 
can  discover  in  such  li(|uids  metallic  par- 
ticles whose  average  diameters  have  been 
estimated  to  have  a  minimum  size  of  one 
sixth  millionth  of  a  millimeter!  Under 
less  advantageous  conditions,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  little  bodies  which  are 
i)eing  observed  have  not  the  optical  qual- 
ities peculiar  to  metals  you  cannot  of 
course  expect  to  sec  anything  except 
wlicre  the  particles  are  considerably 
larger  than  this  and  yet  far  smaller  than 
those  seen  in  the  ordinary  microscope. 

I'ltramiscroscopcs    have    so    far   been 
Used  in  \irv  difiVrent  sorts  of  research 


u(jrk,  but  the  mo>l  important  results 
have  been  obtained  ulicic  colloidaJ 
liqmd^  were  experiment td  with.  l  liese 
liquid:!  play  a  very  impurlant  part  in 
^hemi^try  and  in  biology,  especially;  and 
thanks  tu  the  ultramicroscope,  we  now 
know  for  certain  that  colloidal  bodies 
are  nut  really  diss(jlved  in  their  "solu- 
tions," but  remain  there  in  a  state  of  sta- 
ble suspension.  Jt  has  not  been  possible 
in  every  case  to  observe  the  little  i)ar- 
ticles  of  these  bodies,  but  we  have  good 
ground  for  believing  that  even  the  col- 
loids which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
resolve  have  a  discontinuous  structure 
like  the  other  ones.  This  special  >tate 
of  the  colloidal  group  helps  to  explain 
their  particular  properties,  which  have 
long  been  under  observation,  as.  for  in- 
stance, their  coagulation  and  their  elec- 
tric transformation,  this  last  phenomenon 
being  especially  observable  thru  the  ul- 
tramicroscope. 

in  a  recent  work — "Ultramicrosco])es 
and  Ultramicroscopical  Bodies,"  Paris: 
Masson — we  have  given  the  re>ults 
of  our  experiments  in  this  field  and  have 
also  tried  to  show  how  one  can  get  at 
the  composition  and  structure  of  colloids 
by  combining  our  conclusions  with  those 
obtained  by  other  students  in  this  same 
branch  of  scientific  work.  Among  the 
recent  contributions  to  this  problem,  we 
have  found  especially  useful  those  of 
Malfitano  and  J.  Duclaux,  who.  by  sep- 
arating in  certain  cases  ultramicroscop- 
ical bcxlies  from  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  bathed,  have  been  able  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  their  composition.  We 
are  now  led  to  consider  these  particles  to 
be  "granules"  charged  with  electricity 
and  englobed  in  a  zone  of  matter  carry- 
ing charges  which  are  equal  but  of  dif- 
fering sign,  the  whole  forming  an  elec- 
trically neutral  micella. 

Not  a  few  biologists  have  employed 
the  ultramicroscope  for  the  study  of  liv- 
ing things.  Piv  tlii*  means  they  have 
been  able  in  suinc  cases  to  follow  the 
movements  which  take  i^lace  in  the  in- 
terior of  vegetable  cellules  thru  the  dis- 
placement of  the  little  bodies  which  they 
contain  and  which  appear  as  luminous 
points.  It  has  also  been  possible  to 
make  more  apparent  in  their  living  state 
certain  microorjranisnis  existing  in  water 
or   humors.     \\"ith   this   apparatus   it    i> 
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possible  even  to  see  very  easily  a  mi- 
crobe, in  pleuropneumonia  of  oxen,  for 
instance,  whose  dimensions  are  a  little 
inferior  to  the  limit  of  vision.  The  dif- 
ficulties lying'  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  form  of  ultramicroscopical  objects 
has  made  it  imi)ossiblc  up  to  the  ])rescnt 
to  use  the  iiltramicroscope  in  the  discov- 
ery of  numerous  pathogenic  microbes 
whose  dimensions  arc  inferior  to  those 
which  can  be  seen  under  present  lighting 
methods.  It  is  nuich  to  be  hoped  tliat  in 
some  way  we  may  be  able  to  determine 
the  specific  optical  character  of  these  va- 


rious small   beings,   some  of   which  arc 
the  causes  of  terrible  diseases. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  greatest 
service  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been 
rendered  to  biolog^y  by  the  ultramicro- 
scopc  is  in  the  field  of  colloidal  lif|uids. 
Jf,  on  the  one  hand,  we  bear  in  mind 
how  imperfect  the  studies  in  this  def)art- 
ment  of  science  still  are.  and  if.  on  the 
other  hand,  we  remember  that  all  living 
matter  seems  to  be  in  a  colloidal  state, 
then  we  will  fully  gras])  the  great  value 
U)  biology  of  this  new  apparatus. 

I'aris,    I'uance. 


The  Leclaire  Idea 

BY  N.  O.  NELSON 

[Mr.  Nelson  may  well  take  pride  in  the  progress  of  Lcelairc,  his  own  lionic,  as  well 
as  llic  lionu-  of  tlie  employees  in  the  great  maiiufaeturing  plant  he  ereated.  Our  readers  arc 
already  familiar  with  many  of  Mr.  Nelson's  artielcs  on  his  various  social  experiments. — 
Editor.] 
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CJT  long-  since  a  St.  Louis  boy  of 
twenty  named  De  Witt  killed  a 
middle-aged  woman  who  had  be- 
friended and  fed  him  because  she  would 
not  also  sup])ly  him  with  money.  The  boy 
will  be  Inmg.  lie  is  a  type  of  the  town 
boy,  grown  up  without  regular  work, 
spending  his  time  with  the  gang,  living 
I)y  his  wits,  sometimes  by  outright  crime. 
lie  is  the  material  of  which  the  criminal 
class  is  made.  "  His  class  fill  the  juvenile 
courts  and  later  on  the  penitentiaries. 
Including-  his  minor  ofTcnccs  he  makes 
up  a  large  part  of  the  police  arrests. 

Arrests  for  all  causes  in  cities  of  the 
United  States  average  forty  in  i  .000 
I)opu"lation  per  year.  Many  of  them  are 
for  trivial  misdemeanors.  Many  are  not 
convicted,  but  all  indicate  some  miscon- 
duct and  some  deficiency  of  character 
and  associations.  They  supply  the  fu- 
ture delincjuent  and  dejiendcnt  classes. 

r>y  this  average  of  arrests  Leclaire. 
the  Illinois  factory  town  in  which  I  live, 
should  have  had  in  its  life  of  eighteen 
years  210  arrests.  It  has  had  none.  It 
has  no  unem]iloyed  or  unemployable.  It 
is  an  unselected  jiopulation  of  woikiug 
people,  of  man\-  nationalities  and  re- 
ligions, drawn  from  cil\'.  town,  mine  and 
farm. 


Why  is  Leclaire  immune  from  De 
Witts  and  other  olienders?  De  Witt 
was  an  unemployable,  he  was  an  irre- 
sponsible loafer  wlu)  had  never  learned 
to  work.  Had  he  applied  t(j  me  in  St. 
Louis  for  work  there  was  nothing  he 
knew  how  to  do.  lie  would  l)e  unable 
to  stick  to  work  nine  hours  at  a  stretch. 
It  would  be  t')o  tedious  and  slow  to  earn 
his  living  by  a])prentice  work. 

At  Leclaire  every  boy  has  a  job  wait- 
ing- for  him — an  eight-hour  day  when  he 
is  fourteen,  nine  hours  at  si.xteen.  Xot 
the  deadly  child  labor  so  luridly  de- 
scribed by  the  writers  who  hunt  for  t»nly 
the  exceptional,  but  the  beginnings  of  a 
trade  in  a  well  ordered  factory.  He  is 
keenly  anxious  to  get  at  the  job.  He  has 
longed  for  the  schoolbook  days  to  be  over 
so  that  he  could  take  his  place  with  the 
men  he  has  looked  up  to  and  the  boys 
he  plays  with.  He  wants  to  be  doing, 
he  wants  to  make  things,  he  wants  to 
earn  money  for  mother  and  hiin>^elf.  he 
wants  to  be  a  little  man. 

Ill  my  (>\vu  judgment  and  my  (a>te. 
outdoor  work  i>  preferable  to  indoor: 
(he  field  is  belter  than  the  factory.  My 
experience  in  employing  men  and  bovs 
in  farming  as  well  as  niaiuifaciuring 
teaches  that  when  einuilh  accessible  ami 
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available  the  cumniuiicst  preference  i.> 
for  outdoor  work.  But  farm  labor  i^ 
longer,  harder  and  less  pay.  Indepen- 
dent farming  takes  capital,  skill,  manage- 
ment and  responsibility.  The  factory 
job  is  ready  at  hand,  easier  and  care-free 
while  it  lasts. 

The  boys  in  a  factory  town  and  family 
go  at  factory  work.  Jn  Leclaire  he 
can  usually  have  his  choice  of  six  or 
eight  trades — in  brass,  wood,  marble, 
machines  and  housebuilding.  The  shops 
are  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  the  fore- 
uKii  are  not  bosses,  but  directors  and  in- 
structors ;  the  managers  are  not  tyrants, 
but  organizers  and  leaders.  The  boy 
starts  by  the  side  of  his  chum ;  he  goes 
home  to  dinner  in  the  com])any  of  his 
neighbors  ;  he  quits  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  gets 
his  sujjper,  dresses  up  and  goes  to  the 
ball  ground  or  the  lake  or  the  band  prac- 
tice or  down  town  to  see  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Edwardsvillc  Court  House 
scpiare. 

Jt  is  impossible  for  him  to  become  a 
De  Witt — he  hasn't  the  opi)ortunity  if  he 
has  the  inclination.  There  is  no  gang, 
there  is  no  glory  in  being  arrested,  there 
are  no  playmates  in  l)usiness  hours,  there 
is  play  and  sociability  evenings  and  holi- 
days. There  is  r.nt  even  a  cop  to  defy 
or  a  "don't"  sign  to  pull  down.  Nothing 
tempts  him  to  violence  or  otTcnsive  mis- 
chief. l'"athers  and  sons  go  literally 
hiind  in-hand  ;  tlic  ]Miy>  and  j;irls  grow 
up  together.  There  ha\e  been  no  De 
\Vi(ts  in  Leclaire — there  can  be  none. 

.\t  eighteen  to  twenty  the  boy  has 
Warned  his  trade.  He  lias  never  been 
k:id  off  a  day.  He  is  employable  anil 
em])loycd.  vXt  this  stage  the  writers  and 
theorists  say  he  \\  ill  leave  us ;  he  will 
want  the  glare  and  hippodrome  of  the 
city  and  the  possible  Iiigher  day  rate  of 
wages.  But  again  the  theory  is  smashed 
by  the  facts.  The  Leclaire  boys,  grown 
up  and  masters  i^f  a  trade,  do  not  leave. 
.None  has  left  for  ])referring  a  city  or 
disliking  Leclaire  and  '.he  country.  X'ery 
few  have  left  on  an\-  ground.  Some 
have  gone  for  a  week  or  a  u.onlh.  got 
homesick  and  returned. 

Instead  of  a  modcn    factory,    over- 
grown   with    vines   and     sui  rounded    b\ 
flowers   and   (rees.   fheir  cify   worksho]  ■< 
were  old  and  dingy  and  enclosed  by  sur 
roimding    buildings     and     tumble-down 


tenements.  L'gliness  everywhere.  His 
comrades  were  strangers,  with  oth'-'" 
ideas  and  ideals  and  interests  than  his. 
He  lodged  in  a  boarJmg  house,  dismal 
and  forlorn.  His  evenings  could  iK)t  he 
borne  in  his  lonely  room,  he  must  go  out 
for  amusement,  to  cheap  theaters  (and 
nasi})  or  saloons  or  billiard  jjarlors  ^-r 
dens.  This  is  tho  life  of  the  stranger  in 
the  cities,  as  I  have  it  from  our  Leclaire 
boys  and  as  I  have  found  it  by  trying  it. 
The  Leclaire  boy  comes  back  to  hi.s 
work,  his  peo])le,  his  friends,  his  free- 
dom. The  evil  inlluenccs  of  the  city 
have  not  infected  him;  they  have  only 
.shocked. 

Is  not  the  explanation  simi)le  why 
there  are  no  De  Witts  in  Leclaire.  no 
arrests,  no  emigration? 

And  the  girls!  None  of  them  has 
gone  away  to  get  work,  none  has  taken 
liired  labor,  not  even  our  own  light  core 
work  in  the  brass  foundry,  l-^ither  they 
help  their  mothers  or  marry  or  have 
(jualiticd  for  business  positions.  Two 
are  well-paid  clerks  in  the  Comity  Re- 
corder's oftice.  I'^dwardsville.  immediate- 
ly adjoining  us,  IxMUg  the  county  seat, 
.^ome  arc  stenographers,  cashiers,  one  a 
high-grade  tailoress  and  one  was  for 
many  years  our  m<ist  excellent  kinder- 
gartner.  until  she  married  the  school 
principal.  Of  the  many  who  have  mar- 
ried nearly  all  have  settlcil  in  or  adjacent 
to  Leclaire.  The  outside  member  of  the 
couple  is  apparently  made  to  understand 
that  Leclaire  must  he  the  home. 

The  young  jicople  are  enthusiastic 
about  Leclaire;  their  visiting  friends  are 
enthusiastic.  There  is  always  something 
going  on,  it  only  the  pleasant  social 
walking  about  along  the  winding  stri;)L'ts. 
fronted  by  well-kept  yards  and  shaded 
with  maples  and  elms  and  Carolina  \n>])- 
lars.  Tlic  family  parties  in  the  Hall. 
with  refreshments,  music  and  dancing, 
bring  out  several  hundred  of  all  ages. 
( lood  manners,  good  dressing  and  good 
feeling  arc  more  ])roniinent  in  these 
gatherings  than  I  have  ever  fomid  in  any 
other  place.  The  weekly  baseball  games 
hritig  out  audiences  of  about  1 .000.  and 
an  e(|ual  number  attend  the  hand  concert 
;it  the  lake  on  the  edge  of  the  village, 
riierc  is  rowing  on  the  lake  in  the  sum- 
mer and  skating  in  the  winter.  In  the 
winter  there  is  bowlinir  an<l  billiards  and 
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(lancing-.  All  of  this  is  free — except  a 
nominal  charg:e  for  lx)wling-  and  boats, 
U)  regulate  theic  use — all  paid  for  out  of 
the  common  fund  created  by  these  same 
pco]»Ie. 

All  these  attractions,  which  prevent  the 
])e  Witts,  dispense  with  jjolice  and  ar- 
rests, hold  on  to  our  young;  people,  are 
iKithing-  hut  the  normal  conditions  of  a 
fairly  well  ordered  community  of  people. 
There  is  nothing-  extraordinary,  nothing: 
peculiar,  no  standard,  except  in  the  re- 


sults. 'J'herc  is  not  simply  the  Jelfer- 
sonian  "least  government,"  there  is  none  ; 
not  the  minimum  of  "rides  and  regula- 
tions," but  none.  There  has  been  no 
sign  of  needing  any. 

'J'he  master  key  to  the  situation  is,  no 
unemployed  or  imemployable,  and  from 
this  follows  the  rest.  The  Leclaire  idea 
has  been  for  ability  to  make  the  op])ortu- 
nities  and  leave  the  people  to  use  them. 
The\'  have  outdone  expectation,  the 
\oinig-  folks  UKjst  of  all. 

Si.   I.'iL'is,  Mo. 


»» 


My   Mission   Class 

BY  THE   BACHELOR   MAID 


II'"  ever  i  did  anything  with  conscien- 
tious motives  and  a  becoming-  sense 
of  martyrdom,  it  was  when  T  took  a 
class  in  the  Olive  Street  Mission.  It  is 
true  that  my  first  introduction  to  it  par- 
took in  no  respect  of  anyth.ing  suggesting 
.se!f-sacr!fice  or  the  u'.ortification  of  the 
ll"sli.  I  had  been  invited  by  my  friend. 
Mrs.  Canieron,  to  attend  their  customary 
Christinas  entertainment,  and  I  was  un- 
(|uestionably  cntcrlaiiicd :  "continuous 
vaudeville"  is  an  insignificant  attraction 
in  comparison.  lUit  I  reasoned  that  to 
give  up  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  draw- 
ing into  the  fold  of  righteousness  the 
youthful  offspring-  of  the  miserable  and 
ungodly  ])o])ulation  of  the  river  front  re- 
gion would  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
playing  spectator  to  them  at  a  holiday 
function;  would  be.  in  fact,  no  fiui  at  all. 
\n(l,  because  I  felt  how  little  fun  it 
would  be,  1  knew  that  it  was  the  ver\- 
thing-  I  ought  to  do,  for  that  is  one  mental 
h:il)it  which  persistently  survives  from 
the  C'alvanistic  training  of  my  youth. 
The  very  moment  I  discover  something 
lli.it  I  just  hate  to  do.  I  also  realize  that 
that  above  all  else  is  my  pecidiar  duty. 
I  don't  always  do  it.  to  be  sure,  but  then 
I  agonize  and  despise  myself  for  my 
weakness  and  selfishness  in  yielding  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  carnal  mind.  And 
so.  at'ter  that  Christmas  tree.  I  battled 
all  thru  January  with  m\-  Io\e  for  a  Sun- 
day atlenuion  ol  reading,  solitude  and  an 
hour  of  music  in  the  gUiamiug.  and  every 


.Snnday  I  hated  myself  the  more,  and  got 
less  joy  out  of  my  twilight  improvisations 
at  the  piano,  tmtil  on  the  last  one  of  the 
month  1  closed  my  interesting-  book,  hung 
up  my  alluring  kimono,  and  started  Olive 
street-ward. 

I  almost  turned  back  at  every  block. 
but  conscience  drove  me  on  till  I  found 
myself  within  the  ])ortals  of  the  mission 
school,  and  proffering  my  ser\ices  to  the 
su;)erinten(lent  as  a  recruit  to  "that  noble 
band  of  men  and  women  who  are  striving 
to  rescue  the  lost  and  outcast  of  our  great 
cities."  or  words  to  that  effect.  That  is 
about  the  ])hraseology  dedicated  to  them, 
as  I  have  observed,  by  those  who  u>e.  to 
(piote  a  ])rofane  relative  of  mine,  "the 
pious  lingo."  and  1  protest  that  my  state 
of  mind  entirely  matched  the  orthodox 
phra.se.  1  like  occasioiudly  to  recall  the 
details  of  that  month  of  spiritual  conflict 
to  reassure  my  own  self  that  1  truly  did 
luulertake  that  Sunday-school  class  ani- 
mated purely  by  a  desire  for  their  souls' 
salvation,  and.  incidentally,  for  my  own 
clearer  title  to  mansions  in  the  skies.  I 
like  to  reassure  iiiysi'If.  I  repeat,  for  I 
had  not  been  in  the  work  three  moiubs 
before  my  mind  began  to  be  assailed  In- 
awful  misgivings.  Iu\ai(sc  il  TiVK?  fun 
after  all. 

.And  to  this  day  I  should  not  dnrc  let 
my  pastor  or  Cousin  C'arrie's  mother-in- 
law  know  that  I  ha\e  so  far  lost  the  true 
niissionarx  spirit  that  I  often  am  less 
coucenu'il  with  the  future  of  those  chil- 
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dren's  immortal  souls  than  with  the  pres- 
ent tense  of  their  delightfully  earthly  lit- 
tle tongues.  For  nobody  ever  heard  of 
the  true  "missionary  of  the  cross"  find- 
ing auiuscincui  in  things  incidental  to  the 
rescue  of  the  i)erishing — at  least,  nobody 
hears  it  from  authenticated  sources.  One 
or  two.  when  home  on  vacations,  have 
told  me  confidentially  and  unofficially 
that  they  do  sometimes  see  things  in  their 
mirthful  aspects  like  the  rest  of  us,  but 
they  know  too  well  what  the  public  ex- 
pects ever  to  let  the  fact  be  hinted  in 
literature  that  is  to  provide  programs  for 
women's  missionary  societies.  These 
admissions,  along  with  my  recollections 
of  tlie  aforesaid  conflict,  do  sustain  me, 
even  when  Phillippina  Casteneyk  and 
juanita  Morclla  Castor  are  the  funniest, 
in  the  hope  that  it  is  not  total  depravity 
which  makes  me  love  them  more  than  I 
ever  could  love  the  exemplary  girls  in 
the  class  across  the  aisle,  who  can  roll  off 
the  definitions  of  Justification.  Sanctifica- 
tion  and  the  rest,  and  never  pause  for 
breath. 

Ijcsides.  if  juanita  i'lorella  and  her 
mates  are  indeed  only  a  source  of  world- 
ly and  nmcgenerate  pleasure,  there  is  the 
socii'ly  of  some  of  my  co-workers  whose 
plenitude  of  true  missionary  zeal  affect:* 
me  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  me  still  a 
reasonable  hope  that  it  is  duty  which  1 
follow  on  Sunday  afternoons.  When 
we  have  a  teachers'  meeting,  and  the  in- 
structor of  that  banner  catechism  class 
keeps  us  until  dark  discoursing  upon 
"what  we  can  do  to  give  a  more  spiritual 
tunc  to  the  school,"  I  feel  that  after  all 
it  was  no  small  cross  which  I  took  u]i 
when  T  left  behind  the  kimono  and  the 
cushions  of  my  lounge. 

I  (lid  ncit  find  a  superabundance  of  re- 
ligious information  in.  my  group  of  small 
girls,  altho  along  sonic  other  lines  they 
could,  anrl  did.  impart  information  to 
their  teacher.  1  have  never  yet.  for  in- 
stance, been  able  to  teach  the  semi- 
anmial  tetnperance  lesson  with  any  de- 
gree o\  impressiveness.  liccause  all  the 
stories  that  T  have  been  able  to  collect 
as  an  awful  warning  fall  utterly  fiat  upon 
children  whose  daily  exjierienccs  fnrni^ib 
object  lessons  such  as  1  had  never  thought 
of.  These  lessons  generally  end  w  itb  the 
teacher  as  the  interested  listener  while 
the  (theoretically)  taught  recite  bow  "a 
drunk   ladv   ct)mcs   aloni:   on   our   street 


sometimes,  and  once  she  tried  to  fight 
Katie  Miltonberger's  sister,  an'  another 
time  Juanita's  mother,  an'  she  just  lays 
down  on  the  car  track  an'  says  she  wishes 
to  God  the  car'd  come  along  an'  kill  her." 
1  hey  all  avow  that  "our  ])aws  belong  to 
the  Temperance  Society.  '  which  I  hope 
is  a  veracious  statement.  The  hours  at 
which  I  have  called  at  their  homes  never 
admit  of  my  meeting  the  ""[jaws."  Among 
the  first  things  which  I  tried  to  teach 
them,  as  suggested  by  the  chance  of  the 
lessons  being  then  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  the  names  of  the  Twelve,  and 
no  member  of  the  class  drank  in  this 
knowledge  with  more  avidity  than  Phil- 
lippina Casteneyk  ("two  I's  and  two  p's," 
she  cautioned  me  as  she  saw  me  writing 
her  name  in  my  class-book).  The  next 
Sunday  we  were  hardly  in  our  seats  after 
the  o])ening  exercises  before  her  hand 
was  waving  in  the  air  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  "could  tell  the  names 
of  them  men  you  told  us  about  last 
week."  J  bade  the  rest  give  car  while 
riiillipi)ina  displayed  her  fanuMiarity  with 
biblical  jicrsonages.  which  she  did  as  fol- 
lows: "Peter — an'  James — an'  John — 
an'  Tom — an"  liill — an'  Dick — an'  Jim — 
an' " 

1  did  not  i)erniil  her  to  complete  the 
dozen.  tlu»  this  consideration  ft)r  the 
effect  on  the  class  was  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  personal  sacrifice,  but  it  was  nearly 
a  year  before  I  convinced  Phillipj>ina  that 
a  universally  apprtipriatc  answer — even 
for  (|uestit)ns  upon  the  flood — was  not 
"Peter — an'  James — an'  John — an'  Tom" 
— and  as  many  others  as  she  could  get  in 
before  I  stop])cd  her. 

It  was  Phillippina  who.  v\\  my  fir^t 
Christmas  with  tlic  class,  uttered  a  pro- 
found truth  whose  pessimistic  note  will 
always  linger  in  my  memory.  As  a 
Christmas  tree  is  provided  for  the  entire 
school,  the  teachers  do  not  individually 
give  presents  to  their  classes,  but  I  car- 
ried with  me  on  the  Simday  before 
(.'hristmas  a  small  card  apiece  for  my 
flcnk.  They  were  full  of  satisfaction 
over  them  imtil  Pbillippina's  sharp  black 
eye  caught  sight  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  adjacent  class  of  boys. 

"There!"  she  said,  "them  boys  is 
a  gittin"  Bibles.  .Xin't  that  always  the 
way?  Men  alwaw  :^i(<  m«ire  than 
women." 

liard    must   have   been   the   scho(^>l    in 
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wliicli  IMiilliiJpina  lias  learned  thus  early 
wlial  sdcict)  ((iiilnvc^  lo  hide  from  us 
iiujre  prutfctc'd  (jiies  till  we  come  lo  a 
uouian's  years. 

I'hillippiiia  is  frank  alxnU  a  good 
many  tilings,  alllio  she  j^cnerally  manages 
lu  lei  yoii  kncnv  llial  her  utterance  of  dis- 
agreeahle  truths  is  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  duty  and  in  no  way  by  lack  of  affec- 
tion, i  am  usually  pianist  for  the  school, 
and  one  day,  when  i  returned  to  my  seat 
after  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  as 
set  to  Sullivan's  nuisic,  IMiillippina,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  llaydn  melody, 
greeted  me  with  fine  indignation.  "They 
never  sang  that  right  at  all,"  she  de- 
clared, "i  know,  'cause  sometimes  I 
goes  to  the  German  Sunday  school,  an' 
they  don't  sing  it  that  way — not  a  bit 
that  way.  But,"  with  a  sudden  most 
conscience-stricken  air  of  realizing  how 
this  criticism  must  reflect  upon  me,  "but 
you  played  it  real  good.  Miss  Parkin- 
son." 

They  call  me  Parkinson,  so  far  as  Pve 
ever  been  able  to  discover,  solely  because 
my  name  is  something  else. 

"Oh,  we  know  that  ain't  her  name," 
they  replied  to  another  teacher's  correc- 
tion of  them  on  that  point,  "but  we  just 
call  her  that  anyway,"  and  there  the  mat- 
ter rests. 

As  experience  notoriously  modifies  our 
views  even  upon  matters  once  accepted 
with  unquestioning  faith,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  confess  that  my  mission  work 
has  lessened  largely  the  impressiveness 
of  the  mental  picture  formed  in  my  ado- 
lescence of  millions  of  Sunday  school 
scholar*  thruout  the  Christian  world,  all 
in  immaculate  raiment,  freshly  combed 
hair  and  a  Sabbath  cast  of  countenance, 
reciting  from  their  leaflets  upon  the 
same  portion  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
first  day  of  every  week.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive idea,  a  distinguished  monument 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  men  who  first 
conceived  it.  For  if  "all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  and  is  profitable,"  it 
must  necessarily  be  that  the  same  selec- 
tion which  sets  the  men's  Bible  class  to 
arguing  on  doctrinal  points  thru  the 
whole  lesson  period  is  also  full  of  spirit- 
iial  milk  for  babes.  The  only  equally 
stuj)cn(lous  educational  policy  that  T  can 
imagine  would  be  the  itUrodiiction  of 
calculus   and   the  history  of   philosoi)by 


into  the  kindergartens,  so  that  your  little 
girl  and  her  big  brotliei'  in  college  might 
he  inspired  perpetually  by  liie  ihouglil 
that,  tliu  in  different  schools,  tlieir  dail) 
mental  food  is  the  same.  However,  since 
my  Sunday  school  coworkers  do  not 
seem  ready  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  scheme 
when  applied  to  secular  education  which 
they  so  blithely  follow  in  religious  in- 
struction, they  ought  to  pardon  me  if  1 
say  that  i  do  not  blame  children  who  can 
barely  read,  and  are  also  innocent  of  the 
amenities  of  polite  society,  if  they  throw- 
paper  wads  and  pinch  each  other  during 
the  superintendent's  fifteen  miimtes'  ex- 
position of  the  "spiritual  meaning"  of 
a  lesson  from  Jeremiah  or  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  truth  is,  i  sometimes 
wish  that  1  were  not  too  steeped  in  the 
amenities  to  throw  a  paper  wad  or  two 
myself.  And  yet  1  think  that  often  the 
children  would  like  to  understand,  and 
really  try  to.  But  in  my  opinion  our 
International  Lessons  periodically  serve 
up  to  us  selections  which  even  a  genius 
in  pedagogy  could  never  bring  down  to 
the  compreliension  of  the  childish  mind, 
above  all,  the  child  mind  unfolding  in 
the  sordid  and  materialistic  surround- 
ings of  city  slums.  Paul  on  the  eating 
of  meat  offered  to  idols  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  worst  specimens,  yet  I  vividly 
recall  the  success  with  which  1  forced 
home  to  my  children  the  "moral"  of  that 
famous  argument.  1  had  collected  a 
fund  of  what  I  considered  luminous  and 
practical  illustrations,  and  the  children 
listened  with  rather  gratifying  attention. 
At  the  cK^se  of  school  Sadie  beahney 
pulled  my  dress  just  as  I  was  starting  to 
the  door. 

"Say,"  she  said,  "if  dey  eat  dat  meat 
it  would  make  'cm  sick,  huh?  Was  dat 
what  you  meant?" 

Sadie's  younger  sister  Rita  is  a  more 
promising  subject  for  experimentation  in 
theological  seed  planting:  indeed,  Rita  is 
so  amazingly  clever  that  I  confess  1  find 
it  something  other  than  anmsing  when  T 
look  forward  to  the  cramped  and  jiitiable 
womanbtxid  by  which  that  cleverness 
nnist  almost  inevitably  be  brought  to 
naught.  Rut  just  now  Rita  is  the  fun- 
niest of  the  whole  collection,  tlio  the 
startling  directness  of  her  logical  proc- 
esses (^ften  leaves  mo  spoocbloss — and 
argument-less. 
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As,  f(ir  example,  when  at  the  close  of 
a  lesson  on  Solomon's  choice,  she  an- 
nminced  with  conviction,  "W  ell,  I  ain  t 
never  going  to  pra}'  U)  be  rich,  and  then 
i   will  be." 

It  Contributes  nnich  to  the  effeclive- 
ness  oi  Rita's  deliverances  that  her  vari- 
ety of  vocal  endowment  is  a  deep  and 
husky  bass,  which  is  the  more  awe- 
ins]jiring-  for  being  combined  with  a  very 
dinnnutive  person.  As  an  "imperson- 
ator" I  might  reproduce  her  recital  of 
the  David  and  Bathsheba  incident,  and 
the  subsequent  and  consequent  afflictions 
of  the  monarch,  to  whom,  even  in  his 
most  iniquitous  performances,  she  un- 
failingly applied  the  title,  "the  good 
king,"  but  in  unembellished  print  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  it.  Another 
of  her  versions  of  biblical  history,  how- 
ever, is  less  de])en(lent  on  elocutionary 
effects. 

in  one  of  the  lessons  1  had  occasion  to 
describe  to  the  class  some  of  the  pleasing 
features  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatrical 
entertaimnent,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
coiu-se.  mentioned  Paul's  reference  to 
fighting  with  wild  beaNts  at  Kpliesus. 
Terhaps  a  month  later  the  lesson  dealt 
with  his  departure  from  that  city,  and  1 
asked  how  long  he  had  lived  there. 
Rita's  hand  waved  in  air : 

"1  know,"  she  growled,  in  her  heaviest 
tones,  "ile  wu/.  there  two  years,  and  all 
the  time  the  lions  wuz  a-eatin'  'im." 

My  relations  with  the  class  are  often 
social  as  well  as  strictly  religious,  and 
again  for  these  functions  1  suppose  that 
no  credit  will  ever  be  put  to  my  spiritual 
account,  since  they  have  one  and  all 
proved  far  more  jiroductive  of  entertain- 
ment than  those  of  my  own  social  circle, 
whose  sole  and  frivolous  purpose  is 
amusement,  and  not  "uplift."  And  yet 
1  have  known  some  degree  of  martyr- 
dom for  "the  cause."  There  was  a  cer- 
tain silk  gown  in  which  the  accordion- 
pleated  chiffon  front  had  to  be  renewed 
three  times  by  reason  of  their  delight  in 
rubbing  their  hands  acrcx^s  it.  "We  like 
to  see  it  wiggle,"  they  said. 

Our  social  dissipations  have  been  vari- 
ous. There  was  the  time  when  T  took 
them  to  sec  "Checkers."  and  they  became 
so  absorbed  in  experimenting  with  the 
opposite  cjids  of  mv  opera-glass  that 
they  ahui  -I    furgot    the   play  luitil   they 


were  recalled  by  Lheckers's  famous 
malediction  upon  poverty.  1  hen  they 
-tood  up  as  a  unit  and  cheered  until  the 
audience  cheered  them.  .\nd  Katie  Kin- 
ney said  ; 

"Vou  just  bet  he  told  the  truth  then. 
\  es,  sir!  My  maw  says  it  cert'nly  is  hell 
to  be  poor."  And  as  Kinney  pcrc  is  a 
notoriously  backslidden  member  of  the 
temperance  soci<.'ty,  1  am  afraid  that 
Katies  "maw  "  knows. 

Then  there  w  as  the  party  which  I  gave 
in  my  room,  when  a  feature  of  the  re- 
freshments was  cream  puffs. 

"My!"  said  Ida  Alay  McCloskey, 
"these  is  dear." 

"Dear,"  to  my  mind  familiar  with  a 
vocabulary  preponderatingiy  female  col- 
legiate, suggested  the  usual  undergradu- 
ate and  complimentary  interpretation,  so 
1  modestly  replied  that  1  was  glad  if  she 
thought   them  nice. 

"Oh,  no!"  she  protested,  "I  don't  mean 
that:  1  mean  they're  dear — they  cost  a 
lot ;  two  for  a  nickel." 

lUit  perhaps  the  most  memorable  occa- 
sion was  one  particular  trolley  ride 
which  I  e^sayed  for  their  enjoyment. 
W  hile  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  two  l)e- 
lated  ones  I  detected  signs  of  uneasiness 
and  attempts  at  secret  conference.  Fi- 
nally Katie  Kinney,  with  an  air  of  des- 
peration, said,  ".Vre  you  goin'  to  pay  our 
carfare?  " 

■■(  )f  course,"  I  replied. 

■■\\  ell,"  she  said,  "T  thought  you  wuz. 
but  my  sister  said,  'Don't  you  fool  your- 
self: .v//t'  ain't  goin'  to  pay  carfare  for 
you  all.'  " 

Later  I  observed  Katie  surreptitiously 
tying  u])  two  nickels  in  the  corner  of  her 
handkerchief.  When  al>oard  the  car, 
their  minds  being  now  at  rest  on  the 
financial  side  of  the  expedition,  the 
w  hole  eleven  crowded  out  upon  the  front 
platform  and  regaled  the  motorman  with 
songs  n(»t.  at  present,  incorporated  in  the 
t  lospel  hymns,  until  they  discovered  how 
much  more  fun  it  was  to  come  inside  and 
ring  the  bells  to  stop  the  car.  to  the  con- 
fusion and  profanity  of  the  conductor, 
who  seemed  himself  to  be  a  candidate 
for  missionary  endeavor.  Downtown  I 
undertook  to  steer  them  to  a  certain 
popular  confectioner's,  which  undertak- 
ing I  achieved  after  many  adventures,  of 
which  not  the  least  harrowing  involved 
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ilieir  iuddeii  and  unanimous  dibappcar 
ance.  While  I  was  wondering  what  had 
swallowed  thcni  up,  1  heard  the  voice  of 
Phillippina  inviting  nie  to  "come  and  see 
a  woman  witiiout  any  clothes  on,"  antl 
followed  the  sound  t(j  find  that  they  had 
dashed  into  the  entrance  of  a  highly 
aristocratic  cluh,  and  were  grouped  in 
sincere  and  audible  interest  around  a 
statue  of  Venus. 

The  confectioner's  establishment  con- 
tained chairs  and  tables  at  the  rear,  and 
to  these  I  purposed  conducting  the  band, 
but  to  their  philosophy  a  counter  with 
manifest  soda-water  in  hand  was  worth 
any  number  of  empty  and  dubious  tables 
in  the  bush,  and  before  either  I  or  the 
soda-fountain  attendants  could  realize 
what  was  hapi)ening,  eleven  children  had 
swooped  upon  the  former,  and  were 
perched  on  their  knees  on  as  many  high 
stools,  each  pounding  on  the  marble  and 
calling  for  "plenty  of  straws"  and  "lots 
of  ice  in  it." 

"What  is  it?"  gasped  one  man,  and  1 
faintly  explained,  ".A  mission  .Sunday 
school  class." 

n^hen  ensued  for  those  maidens  such  a 
deluge  of  attention  as  will  probably  never 
again  be  theirs.  The  whole  establish- 
ment gave  itself  u[)  tt)  their  demands, 
their  glasses  were  re])lenishcd  with  rock- 
less  readiness,  every  girl  left  with  a  hag 
of  cakes  in  her  hand,  and  nobody  scolded 
when  Juanita  broke  her  glass  and  flooded 
herself  and  the  contiguous  territory  with 
chocolate  ice  cream  soda. 

As  I  was  paying  the  bill,  the  cashier 
entered  into   friendly  conversatic^i. 

"What  do  you  suppose  a  man  said  to 

nie  just  now?"  slie  asked.    "While  I  was 

getting  liis  change  he  looked  at  you  and 

^      said.  "Well,  I'm  glad  I  haven't   such   a 

family  as  that  little  woman  has." 

As  previously  stated,  the  class  num- 
bered eleven,  with  eleven  years  as  about 
the  maximum  age — and  I  so  aggressively 
a  spinster  and  advocate  of  race  suicide ! 

I  should  be  sorry  if  in  this  narrative 
of  my  experience  in  mission  work  T  have 
seemed  merely  to  wish  to  present  the  lu- 


dicrous. ^i<ll•.  I  iiave  rather  desired  to 
portray  the  character  ul  the  ^uil  upon 
which  the  seed  of  good  teacliing  is  to  be 
sown  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  thi^  must  an- 
tedate any  successful  cultivation.  Von 
may  ask,  as  1  often  ask  myself,  whetiier 
I  have  seen  any  good  coming  from  my 
work.  Some  of  my  girls,  now  in  their 
early  'teens,  have  remained  with  the 
class  since  I  first  took  it ;  none  of  them 
have  arrived  at  perfection — I  am  afraid 
the  same  might  be  said  of  their  teacher — 
but  I  have  seen  in  them  a  gradual  im- 
])rovcment  both  in  personal  appearance 
and  a  perception  of  intellectual  and 
moral  truths.  I  have  frequently  visited 
them  at  their  homes — not  as  an  exhorter 
of  righteousness  to  them  or  their  ])arent^, 
but  just  as  I  visit  my  friends  in  the  high- 
er ranks  of  life — and  1  have  seen  some 
gratifying  results  in  their  elif<jrts  to  im- 
prove their  home  life.  (  )ne  or  twt)  of  my 
girls  have  secured  employment  in  places 
where  they  are  under  good  influences, 
while  from  the  older  pujjils  of  the  school 
a  mimber  have  become  use f id  and  edu- 
cated members  of  society  undoubtedly 
thru  the  impulse  received  there.  So,  al- 
tlio  from  week  to  week  one  may  sec  no 
appreciable  imi)rovement,  it  must  be  that 
the  work  tells  in  the  end.  1  have  some- 
limes  stood  in  the  twilight  by  my  window 
when  the  few  scattering  llakes  of  the 
winter's  first  snowstorm  were  commenc- 
ing to  fall.  1  have  seen  how  their  ])ure 
whiteness  seemed  defiled  as  they  fell  on 
the  muddy  soil  and  melted  away.  i>ut 
the  next  morning  1  have  looked  out  upon 
an  earth  all  wrapped  in  its  mantle  of 
shining  white.  Something  in  the  same 
way  it  has  sometimes  seemed  like  sacri- 
lege to  drop  the  pure  seed  in  minds  so 
irresponsive,  but  as  the  work  goes  on 
year  after  year  it  shows  results  in 
brighter  and  purer  lives.  And  so  I  let 
myself  hope  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  real  friendship  between  my  girls  and 
me,  which,  at  least  I  have  as  one  tangible 
jircsent  result,  may  bring  good  into  their 
lives  in  coming  times,  as  it  has  even  now 
into  mine. 


Woman   Suffrage   in   South   Africa 

BY   IKliMii   M.   ASHbY-MACFADYEN 

(Mrs.    Macfadycn   ih  the    tuuiiJci    and   |>ic:>iiJciit  ut    the   Women's  Enfranchisement  League 
of    South    Africa,    of    which    the    distMiguishcJ   Olive    Schrtiner    is    \  ice-[iresident.  Recently 

Mrs.  Macfadyen  cundiicted  a  public  debate  on  woman  suffrage  before  a  large  audience 
with  the  I'riine  Ministci  of  Cape  Ci'loiiy,  ami  the  pitblii:  ga\c  her  the  honors  of  the  occa- 
sioiv,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  measure  will  soon  be  a  law.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
she   did   good   work   against  child    labor   in    .-Mabama  some  years  ago. — Editor.] 


TllK  question  of  adniitling  women  to 
responsible  citizenship  by  means 
of  the  parliamentary  vote  has 
passed  the  academic  stage. 

It  is  now  to  the  fore  in  almost  every 
country  of  W  eslern  civilization. 

The  newest  recruit  to  enter  the  move- 
ment is  South  Africa.  Two  delegates 
have  gone  to  the  Congress  of  the  inter- 
national Woman  Sulfrage  Alliance,  in 
Amsterdam  this  year,  from  two  societies 
— the  Woman  Sui'frage  League,  in  Natal, 
and  The  Women's  Enfranchisement 
League,  Cape  Colony. 

Altho  each  of  these  countries  is  self- 
governing  and  has  a  parliament  of  its 
own,  the  delegates  do  not  represent  them 
separately,  but  go  as  South  African  dele- 
gates, since  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  all  the  states  of  South  Africa  will 
shortly  find  some  means  of  closer  union 
and  come  under  one  government.  The 
women  of  South  Africa  have  been  among 
the  first  to  feel  and  act  upon  the  national 
sentiment,  and  the  Cape  Colonial  League 
has  honorary  members  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony. 

With  the  advent  of  South  Africa,  the 
fourteenth  country  to  join  the  Alliance, 
the  movement  has  banded  the  earth,  and 
the  triumph  of  women's  claims  to  citizen- 
ship is  assured. 

( )ne  has  a  jx-rfcctly  unique  opportunity 
in  South  Africa  of  watching  and  a.ssist- 
ing  in  the  development  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "woman's  movement."  It  is  really 
new  here.  In  every  other  F.nglish-speak- 
ing  country  it  is  a  geiuration  or  more 
old.  lUit  life  in  South  ;\frica.  despite 
occasional  alarums  and  excursions,  has 
gone  at  o.x-wagon  pace,  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  W'orld  has  taken  to  steam,  not 
to  speak  of  electricity. 

There  is  only  one  really  modern  center 
— Johannesburg.  That  city,  which  is 
barely  twenty  years  old.  has  been  almost 
entirely  a  male  connnunity.  The  element 
of  home  has  hardly  entered  info  it.    With 
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the  exception  of  the  coast  towns,  the 
other  centers  of  population  have  been 
little  more  than  villages.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  white  population  is  made  up  of  the 
farmer  class,  corresponding  fairly  close- 
ly with  the  planters  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  a  residuum  of  poor  whites, 
who  may  be  compared  with  the  '"Crack- 
ers" of  the  South. 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  Cape  family  of  Du  Plessis. 
lie  was  descended  from  a  Huguenot 
refugee  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  After  the  French 
Revolution,  when  most  of  the  nobility  of 
the  "iincicii  regime"  had  been  killed,  and 
Napoleon  desired  to  re-establish  an  aris- 
tocracy to  uphold  the  imperial  throne,  he 
sent  emissaries  to  the  nearest  legitimate 
heir  to  the  title  who  was  left,  this  South 
African  farmer.  Du  I'lessis  received  his 
guests  with  courtesy  and  treated  them 
with  the  traditional  colonial  hospitality, 
but  when  they  urged  their  mission  he 
showed  them  his  wide  domain,  his  cattle, 
the  great  ox-wagons  ready  to  carry  prod- 
uce to  the  nearest  market,  his  large,  con- 
tented familv,  a  village  in  themselves — 
sons  and  daughters,  daughters-in-law  and 
sons-in-law,  and  their  relatives,  living  as 
"byzcfltwrs"  or  tenant  farmers  on  his 
ample  land — and  told  them  he  had  no 
mind  to  exchange  such  security  ami  inde- 
pendence for  the  bickerings  and  servilities 
of  a  court.  So  the  ambassadors  departed 
alone  to  the  great  Emperor  who  had  sent 
them. 

That  spirit  of  independence  and  aloof- 
ness has  been  kept  in  a  large  degree  by 
the  Afrikanders. 

South  .Africa  has  scarcely  been  touched 
by  industrialism,  which,  without  the  only 
real  democratic  control  by  both  the  inas- 
culiiie  and  feminine  spirit,  eats  away  the 
very  heart  of  the  modern  state — the 
homes  of  the  common  people.  Modern 
life  and  conditions,  however,  are  invading 
.*^oulh   Africa   with  a  rush.     Within   the 
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last  twcnty-tivc  years  it  has  been  inter- 
sected with  railways;  newspapers  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  Ihe  great 
inrtux  of  foreigners  with  the  oix;ning  up 
of  the  gold  reef  of  the  Rand,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Kimberley  diamond 
mines,  has  brought  the  country  int(j 
direct  connection  with  the  stock  ex- 
changes of  the  world.  Year  by  year  the 
distance  between  Cape  Town  and  Lon- 
don, between  Johannesburg  and  New 
York,  has  been  reduced  by  more  rapid 
transport,  and  finally  the  country  has 
been  stabbed  wide  awake  by  the  late 
Boer  war,  with  its  acccjmpaniments  (jf 
thousands  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  the  enormous  attention 
devoted  to  its  affairs  l)y  the  luiropcan 
and  American  press. 

With  a  splendor  of  recuperative  [H)\\- 
crs  scarcely  realized  out  of  the  country, 
South  Africa  is  arising  from  the  crushing 
blows  of  the  war  and  the  recent  commer- 
cial crisis,  to  attempt  the  colossal  task  of 
welding  the  separate  ccjlonies  into  a 
nation. 

It  is  natural  that  just  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  the  claims  of  the  women 
should  take  definite  shape. 

Since  1902  there  has  been  a  Wdman 
Suffrage  League  in  Natal,  which  has 
(lone  good  work,  while  in  that  colony  and 
the  late  Dutch  republics  women  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics  and 
journalism.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  in 
.\pril,  1907,  "The  Women's  Enfranchise- 
ment League"  was  formed  in  Ca])e 
Colony,  with  the  sole  object  of  enlisting 
women  of  every  shade  of  opinion  and 
party  who  realize  that  it  is  their  right  and 
their  duty  to  obtain  the  vote  on  the  same 
(jualifications  as  it  is  granted  to  men. 

One  of  the  founders  was  naturally 
Olive  Schreiner,  the  South  African 
woman  genius,  who  belongs  to  all  the 
women  of  the  world  that  articulately  or 
inarticulately  dream  with  her  of  the 
Iicavcn  to  be — on  earth — in  the  future, 
when  on  the  hills  will  walk  brave  women 
and  brave  men,  hand  in  hand,  looking 
unafraid  into  each  other's  eye^.  and  the 
women  also  holding  each  other's  hands! 

vSoon  after  the  inception  of  the  moye- 
nient  slic  came  lo  Cape  Town  from  the 
little  nul',-li  "dorp"  where  she  lives  with 
her  husband.  Cronwright  Schreiner.  whu 
is  a  Member  of  rarliament.  She  got 
prominent   women  on  both  sides  of  poli- 


tics to  hold  drawing-room  meetings,  and 
helped  to  arouse  interest  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  She  is  too  delicate  to 
do  much  speaking,  being  a  victim  of 
asthma  in  its  most  trying  form,  but  her 
vivid  personality  added  I'crve  and  inter- 
est to  the  new  movement. 

Nearly  three  hundred  wfjmen  have  al- 
ready responded  to  the  call  to  band  them- 
selves together,  and  an  ast(jnishing 
amount  of  public  interest  in  the  (|uestion 
of  votes  for  women  has  been  displayed. 
Jhis  winter  there  is  scarcely  a  church 
guild  or  debating  society  of  any  sort  in 
the  Cape  peninsula  which  has  not  a 
Woman  Suffrage  evening;  while  our  few 
speakers  are  overwhelmed  with  recpiests 
to  address  public  meetings  from  all  over 
the  colony.  In  this  country  the  (pieslion 
has  some  features  of  extraordinary  inter- 
est. l""or  instance,  it  is  only  in  the  towns 
tliat  the  idea  of  w^oman's  inferiority  to 
man  has  to  be  combated.  Olive  Schreiner 
was  telling  me  one  day  of  the  wonder- 
fully equal  terms  on  which  boys  and  girls 
stand  in  the  up-country  Dutch  families. 
A  ]>ocr  farmer  simply  cannot  understand 
the  English  and  American  custom  of  pro- 
\iding  more  amply  for  the  boys  than  the 
girls.  I'or  every  penny  set  aside  for  a 
boy's  education  or  capital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  farm  or  business,  or  prepara- 
tion for  a  profession,  a  like  amount  is  laid 
aside  for  the  girl.  In  the  past  this  sum 
was  almost  invariably  used  for  her 
dowry,  in  order  that  when  she  married 
she  should  take  something  into  the  com- 
mon stock.  Nowadays  a  great  part  goes 
for  her  education,  sending  her  to  the  dis- 
tant school  from  her  home  on  the  farm, 
several  days'  ox-wagon  trek,  maybe,  from 
the  nearest  railway. 

Olive  Schreiner  knew  a  man  who.  mar- 
ried out  of  community  of  propertv  (so 
that  he  could  dispose  of  his  separate 
estate  by  will),  planned,  after  making 
provision  for  his  daughters,  to  leave  his 
farm  and  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his 
idolized  infant  son.  who  had  come,  long 
<1esired.  after  a  troop  of  girls.  The  babe 
was  seized  with  illness  and  died.  \\'lien 
the  stricken  father  spoke  of  his  loss  to 
Olive  Schreiner  he  said:  "If  was  the 
iudi^nient  of  ]rea\en  for  m\  iniusticc." 
and  told  her  of  his. designs,  known  onlv 
to  his  own  heart,  and  his  cotisciencc  ac- 
cepted the  bereavement  as  a  deserved 
nmiishment.      Such    a    sense    of    "etjual 
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rights"  of  sons  and  daughters  can  only 
be  paralleled  in  Europe  and  the  States 
among  the  idealists. 

The  Boer  woman  is  in  everyday  life 
the  partner  of  her  husband.  She  takes 
her  share  in  the  supervision  of  the  farm 
and  llic  stock,  and  her  assent  is  obtained 
for  every  business  transaction.  No 
farmer  would  sell  part  of  his  land  with- 
out his  wife's  knovvlerlgc  and  concur- 
rence. As  in  all  countries  where  a  small 
white  population  has  had  to  hold  its  own 
amidst  hordes  of  a  lower  race,  men  and 
women  have  shared  together  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  In  the 
days  before  the  natives  had  been  con- 
quered or  subordinated,  the  wife  stood  by 
her  husband  in  "laager"  to  defend  the 
home  and  the  children.  I  f  he  did  the 
actual  shooting  she  loaded  the  ride,  and 
in  the  last  extremity  died  at  his  side. 
These  things  bite  deep  into  the  being  of 
a  race,  and  the  Afrikanders,  mostly  of 
mingled  Dutch,  I'Tench,  English  and 
Scottish  stock,  are  a  tenacious  people, 
and  the  men  will  never  forget  the  hero- 
ism and  endurance  of  their  womenfolk. 

Since  the  IJritish  gave  responsible  gov- 
ernment to  tlie  Cape  and  hiatal,  before 
the  Transvaal  and  Eree  State  exi>^ted.  the 
country  has  been  governed  under  Roman- 
Dutch  law.  which  in  several  respects  is 
more  just  to  women  than  the  common 
law  of  bjigland  (which  formed  the  basis 
also  for  American  law). 

In  married  life  the  law  recognizes  com- 
nuinity  of  property,  and  altho  treating  the 
wife  as  a  minor  during  her  husband's 
lifetime,  gives  her  half  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty at  his  death  (unless  any  other  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  by  joint  will 
or  ante-nuptial  contract,  both  of  which 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  men  and 
women  are  ecpially  able  to  disiK)se  of 
their  property  by  contract). 

In  inheritance,  children  arc  heirs  equal- 
ly with  each  other,  neither  primogeniture 
nor  sex  having  any  effect. 

illegitimate  children  can  be  made  legit- 
imate by  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
liMw^wcr  long  after  their  birth  it  may  take 
place,  and  acknowledged  illegitimate  chil- 
dren rank  first  as  heirs  to  a  man's  estate 
if  be  dies  intestate  after  the  legal  wife  and 
lur  childien,  before  any  other  relatives. 

ihns  sentiment,  history  and  law  in 
South  .\frica  provide  a  splendid  founda- 
tion   for    a    healthy    developmetU    of    the 


woman's  movement.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  men  on  all  hands  that  the  women  of 
this  country  have  only  to  show  convinc- 
ingly that  they  desire  the  franchise  in 
order  to  get  it. 

The  first  women's  franchise  resolution 
was  brought  into  the  Cape  Parliament 
last  year  by  a  Dutch  doctor.  Men  on 
both  sides  (jf  politics  spoke  in  its  favor. 

1  sat  by  ( )live  Schreiner's  side  in  the 
.S(H'aker's  gallery  thruout  the  debate. 
She  has  waited  so  long  for  the  ripening 
of  the  seed  she  sowed  by  her  books, 
which  are  still  in  the  van  of  world 
thought  on  the  subject,  that  she  could 
hardly  contain  her  excitement.  Her  hus- 
band, a  stanch  friend  to  all  women,  made 
a  fine,  manly  speech  in  its  favor,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  she  had  not  heard  a 
word  previously,  and  one  of  the  Dutch 
leaders,  a  well-known  journalist,  made  a 
most  moving  plea  on  the  ground  of  the 
woman's  handicap  of  sex  and  suffering. 
The  House  was  forced  to  the  vote  by  a 
telling  sjKech  from  the  other  side  asking 
that  such  a  serious  issue  of  justice 
shonld  not  be  shirked.  When  the  tellers 
handed  in  their  count  it  was  found  thai 
twenty-four  men.  exactly  twelve  from 
each  ]iarty.  had  taken  their  |)lacc  on  the 
left  in  favor  of  the  resolntion.  the  first 
really  "cross  vote"  in  Cape  politics  for 
years. 

That  is  our  parliamentaiN  nucleus  in 
C  ape  C'olony  for  the  bloodless  revolution 
that  will  associate  women  with  men  in 
the  building  of  the  future  South  Africa. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  general 
election,  and  our  League  has  catechizeil 
everv  candidate,  w  ith  the  result  thai  some 
ibirtv  elected  members,  drawn  fn~)m  both 
sides  of  the  House,  are  ]iledged  to  sup- 
port our  cause.  In  the  Transvaal  and 
(  Vange  River  Colony  several  members  of 
the  (  nivernmcnt  have  exprest  their  belief 
in  the  value  of  woman  suffrage. 

It  is  likely  that  the  imminence  of  closer 
uni(^n  which  is  an^using  the  interest  of 
all  South  .\frica  will  greatly  c|uicken  the 
movemeiU.  We  l>clieve  that  when  the 
C  onvention  on  Closer  Union  meets,  after 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the 
separate  parliaments,  it  will  receive  a  de- 
mand for  citizenship  fr<im  the  women  of 
South  .Africa,  backed  up  b\  the  cfvopera- 
tion  of  many  thinking  and  able  men.  that 
can  not,  will  not,  be  ignored  or  denied. 

KNrcoBo.  Cape  Colony. 


Literary   Anemia  in   France 

MdDikN  I'li'iiili  li'n'ialiirc  l)i'ars  at 
least  OIK'  of  the  i-liaracicristics  of  decay- 
ing- periods:  it  is  ratlier  imitative  than 
creative,  and  more  Alexandrine  than 
really  artistic.  N(jt  one  of  the  works 
published  during-  the  bookselling  season 
just  closing  has  been  conceived  otherwise 
than  as  a  clever  or  ingenious  manifesta- 
tion ;  not  one  claimed  or  even  pretended 
to  claim  a  wide  human  object,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  Mr.  (ialsworthy 
evidently  proposes  to  himself.  The  rea- 
sons— for  (here  must  be  many — can 
hardly  be  exclusively  literary.  We 
rather  sufl'er  from  an  excessive  attention 
to  the  technical  side  of  literature.  But 
the  same  general  anemia  which  we  see 
prevailing  in  the  i)ul)lic  life  of  h" ranee 
weakens  her  art  as  well.  Men  wavering 
between  theories  and  luicertain  about  the 
n-iost  vital  moral  or  religious  issues  in- 
evitably lack  the  vigor  indisi)ensable  for 
the  higher  class  of  literary  productions. 

The  only  work  in  which  we  can  detect 
a  better  sort  of  ins])iration  than  that 
which  results  in  a  "readable  book,"  is 
the  Colette  Ihnidoihc  of  M.  Maurice 
lUirres.  The  dilettante  of  twenty  years 
ago  has  gradually  become,  as  he  grew 
older  and  felt  the  responsibility  of  suc- 
cess, a  rather  narrow-minded  but  un- 
doubtedly sincere  Nationalist.  He  has 
not  more  talent,  but  he  is  a  better  man, 
with  a  nobler  ideal,  and  the  consetpience 
is  that  we  believe  in  the  heroism  of  his 
Metz  girl  i)lacing  the  honor  of  France 
before  the  interests  of  her  love  for  a 
young  (German.  Yq{  the  book  is  still 
occasionally  encumbered  by  superlluous 
descriptions  or  by  the  writer's  personal 
reminiscences,  and,  as  a  novel,  it  will, 
tlu)  convincing,  ap])ear  very  slight  in- 
deed. M.  Harres  has  been  too  long  ex- 
clusively attentive  to  himself,  his  sensa- 
tions, his  moral  develoi)uient,  etc..  to  be 
capable  of  centering-  his  observation  on 
a  liuman  life — even  one  not  very  differ- 
ent from  his  own,  like  that  of  Colette 
Raudoche^and  of  depicting  it  in  broad, 
warm  touches.  Think  of  "I'lloiume 
Libre"  or  "lU'renice."  or  anv  of  Harres's 


larl)  \\()^ls^  wliiU-  u-adiug  t  fu //.• 
Hiiiichnlie,  you  will  be-  drliglite<|  ;  tliink 
of  j'.al/.ac's  shortest  story,  you  will  feil 
that  the  com])arison  is  disastrous  for  the 
younger  writer. 

Colette  Baudoehe  was  a  great  success, 
the  greatest  success  in  fact  that  M.  Bar- 
res  has  ever  known,  but  its  circulation 
was  little  compared  to  that  of  M.  Ana- 
tole  France's  He  des  Piiv^ouins.  .\na- 
tole  1"" ranee  is  probably  the  best,  I  mean 
(he  most  highl\  gifted  representative  of 
contemporary  hrench  literature.  To  no 
one  can  (he  category  of  Alexandrinism 
be  more  accurately  applied.  He  has  un- 
bounded wi(,  a  va.s(  learning,  a  wonder- 
fid  s(yle,  a  charming  gracefulness  of 
manner,  but  he  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  imagination  cannot  work  sponta 
iieously,  and  who  need  something  to  takt' 
their  spring  off,  just  like  the  actor's  or- 
iginality only  appears  when  he  has  some 
thing  to  interpret.  .Aiiatole  France 
never  wrote  anything  worthy  of  his  repu- 
tation except  when  imitating  X'oltaire.  as 
the  "Lcttres  Fersanes,"  or  when  carica 
turing  the  old  legend-tellers.  Ibis  con- 
firmed sophic  once  turned  violently  dog- 
matic, and  went  about  sowing  the  seed 
of  Socialism.  He  lost  even  more  by  the 
job  than  M.  Bourget  did  by  becoming  a 
Royalist.  All  he  gained  was  to  cause 
bewilderment  or  an-iusement.  and  he 
(|uickly  reverted  to  his  natural  charac(er 
of  a  jester  of  genius.  He  did  well,  as 
far  as  li(erature  goes,  but  no  amount  of 
talent  will  reconcile  serious  readers  to 
everlasting-  irony,  and  when  the  sarcasm 
turns  profane  and  revels  in  its  own  bit- 
terness irrespective  of  reasons  and  ef- 
fects, the  writer  can  no  longer  be  judged 
by  exclusively  literary  standards.  The 
lie  des  Pi)io;ouins  is  a  long  satire  not 
only  of  existing  abuses  in  the  ]iresent 
condition  of  l-'rance.  but  oi  her  whole 
history  in  its  most  venerable  asjiects.  and. 
as  if  the  author  wanted  to  show  that  the 
l)leasure  of  stringing  pretty  sentences  is 
all  he  cares  for,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  putting  in  an  allegorical  demon- 
stration of  the  utter  futility  of  what  is 
generally  called  morals.  .\nother  vol- 
ume ]niblishe(l   a    few    wieks    ag(\    J.cs 
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.S(7  /  /■I'liniit's  lie  la  llarlw  lileuc,  is  tiot  so 
bad,  tliu  n<)t  free  from  (he  saiiif  faults, 
but  if  tlie  (k'vil  tiirntrd  writer  and  look 
it  into  liis  bead  to  rewrite  the  "I'il^rini's 
Progress"  tlie  effort  eonhl  not  resiiU  in 
sometliing  very  (htfereiit  from  tbi'  lie 
dcs  I'inganins. 

M.  \i<tni^  Boylesvc  is  not  an  imitator 
of  Anatole  France,  but  lie  is  an  imitator 
of  his  method  and  seldom  ventures  on 
producing  anything  that  does  not  look- 
like  a  replica  of  an  eighteenth  century 
story.  He  gives  exquisite  titles  to  his 
books,  and  the  catalog  of  his  works  looks 
exactly  like  that  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
school  of  Wattcau.  L'Enfont  a  la 
Hahtstradc,  La  Le^oii  d' Amour  da)is  tin 
Pare,  suggest  much  more  readily  a  grace- 
ful, bright  little  canvas  by  Pater  or 
Lancret  than  even  a  prose  pastel.  M. 
Rene  l'(>\lesve  puts  those  charming  la- 
bels on  rather  indecent  subjects  which  he 
treats  in  the  most  decent  manner.  That 
is  in  the  tradition  of  the  (^^cnrr.  When- 
ever iM.  I'.oylesvc  docs  not  happen  to  be 
supported  and  guided  by  some  classic  of 
this  special  kind  of  literature  he  is  apt  to 
indulge  in  sheer  brutality.  Nothing  can 
be  coarser  in  style  and  more  deficient  in 
inventiveness  than  the  Parfum  dcs  lies 
Borromees.  I'ut  the  moment  he  reverts 
to  the  manner  of  Laclos  he  can  deal  dain- 
tily with  the  most  difficult  subjects, 
luivironment  means  everything  to  this 
sort  of  talent ;  matter  counts  for  very  lit- 
tle. M.  P.oylesve's  last  volume.  La 
Jeune  Fillc  bien  elcvce  is  the  common- 
place story  of  a  girl  who  is  compelled  to 
marry  the  man  she  does  not  care  for 
and  give  up  the  one  she  loves.  Were  it 
not  for  the  poetry  inevitably  emanating 
from  the  niysteriousness  of  a  girl's  na- 
ture and  from  the  old-fashioned  scenes 
in  which  the  story  is  located,  such  a 
theme  would  be  simply  unbearable,  but 
M.  I'ovlesve  slips  his  prism  between  us 
and  his  trivialities  and  they  appear  fas- 
cinating. This  is  not  great  art  of  course, 
and  the  least  effort  to  be  really  sincere  is 
a  great  deal  more  effect ive.  but  pretti- 
ncss  is  pretty. 

A  jnipil  of  M.  Rpylesve's — young  and 
rather  effeminate  as  he  is.  he  is  the  head 
of  a  small  school — owes  it  to  his  youth  to 
have  surpassed  his  master,  just  because 
lie  is  still  able  to  believe  in  his  inspiration 
instead  of  being  sure  of  his  trick.     M. 


\  andnyer's  lUeii-.  Iiiiiee  is  a  touching 
litlk-  iK.viI  wh<ise  every  (ouch  is  convinc- 
ing altho  it  constantly  reminds  us  of  M. 
r.f.ylesve's  f>reeinsite.  In  the  >ame  way 
(  (ir.'it  .-md  Troyon  thought  they  painted 
like  their  masters  when  they  were  only 
absorbed  by  their  subjects. 

M.  Roniain  Rolland  goes  on  with  the 
story  of  his  artist,  Jean-Christophe,  at 
the  rate  of  two  volumes  a  year.  They 
are  written  in  the  swift,  light  tone  of 
Stendahl,  which  enables  the  pen  to  travel 
fast  and  saves  the  novelist  the  trouble  of 
looking  for  a  plot.  Here  again  we  find 
inspiration  closely  dei)endent  upon  imita- 
tion, and  M.  Rolland  would  be  less  pio- 
lific  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  himself 
and  nothing  else.  His  jean-("hristophe 
is  in  his  seventh  volume  lt»iig  before  be 
ing  in  his  prime,  but  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  long  ago  that  M.  Rolland's 
analysis  of  artistic  development  exempli- 
fied in  the  life  of  one  artist  lias  lieen  con- 
ceived on  extremely  broad  lines,  and  we 
are  content  with  the  light  interesting  nar- 
rative he  gives  us.  The  j)resent  volume 
is  called  Pans  la  Maisi^n. 

M.  Marcel  Prevost,  who  has  just  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  l-reiich  .\cad- 
emy,  professes  to  be  only  a  realist,  and. 
in  fact,  never  looks  to  atmosphere  to 
soften  and  give  jcolor  to  the  outlines  of 
his  stories.  He  is  always  modern,  al- 
ways interesting  and  not  always  so  im- 
moral as  he  used  to  be.  l^n  fortunately 
he  is  too  easily  satisfied  with  providing 
the  reader  with  employment  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  deck  chair  or  on  a 
hotel  veranda.  I'ut  dealing-  in  the  liter- 
ary Artiele  de  Paris  hardly  deserves  to 
be  called  literature,  and  M.  Prevost's 
election  at  the  Academy  appeared  rather 
scandalous  to  the  small  section  of  the 
public  who  still  know  what  the  distinction 
means.  The  new  member's  novel.  Pierre 
ei  Therese.  which  appeared  in  the  Rcrue 
des  Derix  Mondes.  is  built  exactly  like  a 
play  of  Henry  Rernstein.  and  would 
leave  the  same  inipres'^icMi  if  it  were  act- 
ed rather  than  read.  Tliercse  is  a 
charming  girl  who  marries  a  swindler, 
discovers  her  mistake  and  forgives  her 
husband.  No  imitation  here,  no  poetry, 
no  sophistication,  but  no  art  except  that 
of  deftly  introducing  improbabilities; 

The  essential  weakness  of  all  this  lit- 
erature appears  in  a  more    cruel    light 
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when  contrasted  with  the  art  of  a  more 
robust  period.  Read  M.  Douniic's  George 
Sand,  and  you  will  realize  how  much 
more  masculine  that  woman  was  than 
our  pretty  story  tellers.  Her  life  was 
(juite  as  romantic  as  her  wildest  novel, 
and  M.  Doumic  tells  it  admirably. 

Ernest  Dim  net. 

I'aris,  July  25,   1909. 


Novels  for  Summer  Holidays 

When  one  is  packing  his  bag  for  a  va- 
cation he  needs  to  put  in  a  novel  just  as 
he  does  a  mosquito  bar,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason — to  keep  things  away  that 
might  (jtherwise  get  to  him,  singing,  tan- 
talizing cares.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
good  story  to  separate  the  mind  from  the 
business  or  domestic  world  of  anxieties 
and  worries,  because  it  provides  another 
world  where  everything  turns  out  well, 
or  where  they  ought  to  turn  out  well.  In 
this  review,  therefore,  you  will  find  a 
brief  mention  of  a  dozen  stories  suitable 
for  casting  the  ])roj)er  glamour  over  the 
reader's  spirit  during  a  holiday. 

If   you    arc    an    aristocrat,    born    and 
bred,  you  cannot  do  better  than  choose 
I^llen    Glasgow's    new    novel,    The    Ro- 
mance of  a  Plain  Man.'    if  not,  il  is  best 
to  avoid  it.     The  author  dramatizes  in  a 
perfectly  truthful  manner  the  difiference 
between  the  temperament  of  an   aristo- 
crat and  the  character  of  a  "plain  man" 
— and  there  you  have  really  what  she  is 
driving  at  in  part.      The  aristocrat  may 
not  have  a  character  worth  mentioning, 
but  he  is  bound    to    have  temperament, 
while  the  "plain  man"  may  have  an  ex- 
cellent character,  but  his  temperament,  if 
he  has  any  temperament,  may  be  a  very 
egregious  disqualification.     In  this  story 
the  difiference  between  the  two  is  highly 
complimentary  to  the  "plain  man."  and 
by  no  means  disfiguring  to  the  aristocrat, 
but  we  advise  against  the  "plain  man's" 
choosing  it  for    his  vacation    story,  be- 
cause the  book  contains  the  most  odious 
and   exasperating   comparison   made   be- 
tween   different    classes,    not    in    societv. 
where  kinds  arc  sadly  mixed  on  account 
of  dollar  niarks.  but  in  nature.     The  fact 
is  that    Miss  Glasgow   has  ovidentlv   at 
tempted  to  di)  the  thing  that  Miss  John- 

'THh:    Romance  ok   a    Plain    Man.      «v   lilUn    O/.i.v- 
i'otc.      New  York:    M.-tcmillan   Co.     5:1.50: 


ston  attcni])ted  earlier  in  the  \ear  in  her 
novel,  "Lewis  Rand."      Each  story  dc- 
])ends  for  interest  upon  the  varying  ped- 
igrees   of    the    characters     represented. 
Mary  Johnston  showed  the  power,  ambi- 
tion    and     unscrupukjusness     of     Lewis 
Rand,  and  proved  the  tempered  steel  of 
a  patrician  woman  in  the  loyalty  and  in- 
tegrity  of    his    wife,   Jac(|ueline.      Ellen 
(iiasgow  proves  many  of  the  same  con- 
clusions  in    her   story,   except    that    the 
"plain  man"  is  a  nobler  man.  and  Sally, 
the    i)atrician    wife,    is    a    finer,    clearer, 
fiamelike   creature,   in   spite  of  the   fact 
that  Mary  Johnston  knows  how  to  deco- 
rate a  woman  with  sweeter,  fairer  words. 
.And  for  excellence  of  interpretation  it  is 
a  draw  between  these  two  Virginia  au- 
thors, both  of  whom  are  a  trifle  too  much 
inclined  to  intimate  the  peacock  tails  of 
their  own  excellent  i)edigrees  in  fiction. 
It  is  a  vulgarity  pccidiar  to  aristocrats. 

If  you  are  a  man.  and  have  not  al- 
ready read    the    story  in    the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  you  might  choose  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  novel'  for  your  vacation 
diversion.      He  has  a  bully-boy  literary 
style  and  a  way  of  slinging  his  arms  and 
legs  about  in  a  story  that  should  be  very 
attractive  to  men.     The  book  tells  of  the 
adventures  of  some  young  men.  who.  be- 
ing rich,  idle  and  half  drunk,  band  them- 
selves together  one  night  in  "The  Carder 
of  the  White  Mice."  who.sc  i)urpose  was 
to  "save  everybody's  life."   They  did  not 
accomplish  it,  owing    to    the  settlement 
house    workers,    missionaries,    the    devil 
and  other  outside  forces  for  and  against 
human    life,  none  of  which    Mr.  Davis 
mentions,  of  course,  but  what  thev  did 
do  makes  a  very  interesting  tale.     P.ut  if 
you    are    a  woman,  by  all    means    take 
Rose  O'Neil's  novel.''  or  that  anonymous 
one.  The  Inner  Shrine.      If  vou  are  still 
femininely  radiating,  take  the  former.    It 
recounts  the  adventures  of  a  pretty  wo- 
man, a  handsome  man,  a  hypochondriacal 
thief,  a  little  boy  and  an  old  gentleman. 
The  author  must  have  received  the  latter 
as  a   Irg.icy   from    Dickens,   for   Dickens 
never  create<l  a   m<>rc  <li\erting  Iravcslv 
upon   amiable   foible^  and   virtues       W'c 
have  not  had  a  stor\    with  more  illusive 
charm,  that  was  more  innocent,  or  tear- 


-TiiF.    WiiiTK    MiiK       «v    KiV/i.ifrf    U.xuiwg    Davis. 
New    ^■o^k:     t'li.Tilcs    Siiihiu'i 's    Sons.      $1.50. 
^^TiiK   I.APY   IN   Tin    WiiiTK  \kii,.      B\  Rosc  O'Neil. 
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full\  with',  since  "The  Loves  of  Edwy." 
by  this  same  author,  appeared  years  ago, 
which  John  Drew  pronounced  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  American  fiction.  If. 
on  Uie  other  hand,  you  are  come  to  the 
years  of  reform  in  a  woman's  life  and 
care  more  about  being  good  than  radiat- 
ing, lake  The  Inner  Shrine.'  It  recounts 
the  story  of  a  very  fast  hidy  who  re- 
formed without  l)ccoming  angehc ;  Init 
do  not  build  too  much  hope  on  the  secjuel 
wlicrc  she  marries  again  and  better.  A 
woman  who  has  faded  till  she  is  wrin- 
kled and  blear-eyed  and  duty-going  is 
not  so  attractive  to  men  as  this  one  is 
represented  as  being. 

h^vcry  year  there  arc  a  number  of  re- 
turned missionaries  in  this  country  rest- 
ing frym  heathendom.  We  earnestly 
suggest,  if  they  are  sufiiciently  recov- 
ered to  read  fiction,  that  they  take  a  look 
at  Mr.  Henry  Milncr  Rideout's  story. 
Drai^on's  Blood!'  not  because  it  is  moral, 
because  it  is  not.  Api)arently  the  Cau- 
casian in  China,  unless  he  is  a  mission- 
ary, acts  up  to  his  limits  in  immorality, 
even  as  the  heathen  do — but  from  it  the 
missionary  may  get  a  wider  vision  of  his 
own  specialty — the  heathen.  lH)r  years  the 
returned  missionary  gives  the  impression 
in  his  native  land  of  being  a  returned 
horror  hunter.  He  is  a  sensational  fea- 
ture in  any  ])ulpit  and  worse  than  the 
worst  page  of  a  Sunday  supplement  in 
the  monstrous  talcs  he  tells.  In  this  way 
we  have  received  a  gory,  deadly  impres- 
sion of  the  heathen,  l)ut  we  have  received 
no  impression  at  all  of  his  point  of  view, 
of  his  philosoph\-  of  life.  Neither  does 
the  returned  missionary  give  any  such  im- 
])ressiou  of  the  myriad  life  of  China  as 
we  find  in  this  book.  He  merely  insists 
that  man\-,  many  peojjle  live  there.  l)Ut 
a  missionary  can  lay  only  one  kind  of  a 
scene  as  a  rule — one  with  a  commonplace 
horror  in  it.  Mr.  Rideout  does  not  omit 
the  horror,  but  somehow  we  get  a  sense 
of  the  immeasurable  mystery  of  China, 
ol  a  real  darkness,  of  a  mortal  mind  in- 
linitely  dilleienl  fron;  our  own.  So  fai" 
as  enlightening  Ibis  comitry  is  concerned 
about  the  heathen  ends  of  creation,  the 
novelists  are  doing  it  better  than  the  nu's- 
sionaries. 

*Tin=:    Innsr    Shrine.      Nrw    York:    Harprr    Pm--. 
$1.50. 

"Drai^on's    P>lo(iI).     Hv  llctirv   Milner  Kirlfout.     New 
Vnrk:    llniiRliicm,    Mimin   ,<!,•   („.      $i..-o. 


There  is  a  class  of  excellent  old  ladies, 
the  kind  who  never  leave  the  veranda  of 
the  summer  resort  where  they  are  stay- 
ing. Naturally  they  cannot  crochet  and 
gossip  all  the  time.  They  always  have 
crystallized  girls'  minds,  and  like  an  old- 
fashioned  story  of  "love  and  adventure." 
Let  their  sons  and  daughters  in  law  sen<i 
them  either  of  the  following  novels : 
Dromina."  another  story  of  the  ill-fated 
son  of  Louis  X\  I.  this  time  figuring  as 
the  king  of  a  band  of  gypsies.  There  arc 
enough  desperate  doings  in  the  book  to 
stir  any  grande  dames  fine  blood.  Or 
send  them  Mr.  Percy  Brebner's  story  of 
a  Roya!  Ward!  The  scenes  arc  laid 
far  back  in  the  blood-and-thunder  time 
of  kings  and  pirates  and  snuigglers.  and 
the  last  scene  represents  the  villain,  a 
most  admirable  villain,  riding  sublimely 
to  his  death  over  a  precifMce  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  a  number  of  people 
whom  he  has  betrayed  and  |)ersecuted, 
evidently  to  please  the  author,  who  need- 
ed that  kind  of  material  for  his  story. 
(Jr,  if  they  are  ardently  romantic,  severe 
ly  spiritual,  send  Josei)h  Hocking's  novel. 
The  S'iK'ord  of  the  Lord!  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  Cermany  during  the  life  and 
time  of  Martin  Luther.  The  autiior  has 
done  his  best  to  get  the  times  in  and  has 
succeeded  but  indifferently  well,  like  a 
smith  who  tries  to  make  a  tempered  sword 
out  of  pewter.  1  lis  mind  is  not  a  sufficient 
furnace  for  the  task,  but  the  old  ladie^ 
will  not  suspect  this.  They  have  the 
sweetest,  liveliest  imaginations  left  in 
this  disillusioned  world,  and  they  would 
be  sure  to  enjoy  this  story. 

We  recommend  the  Journal  of  a  Ne}^- 
leefed  Wife"  to  any  tired -out  husband 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  away 
from  a  hysterical  wife  for  a  few 
days'  peace  and  recreation.  He  is 
the  only  man  who  can  appreciate 
the  point  of  the  book,  namely,  that 
she  is  a  neglected  '  wife  because  she 
is  a  treacherous  woman  who  watches  her 
husband  and  thinks  .'i-.^ainst  him  in  her 
own  heart,  even  when  he  i*^  imiocently 
drinking  his  coffee  and  eating  his  brcak- 

•Promina.  B.v  John  Ayscough.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.      $1.50. 
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last,  llusljaiuls  in  such  positions  arc  not 
justified  in  taking  mistresses,  but  the 
explanation  of  why  the}-  do  it  can  be 
found  in  such  books  as  tliis.  The  clever- 
est thing  about  the  book  is  the  dcnoiic- 
III cut.  The  last  few  i)ages  effect  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  reader's  point  of 
view.  Having  duly  sympathized  with 
the  wronged  wife  and  hated  her  rival  all 
thru  tl'ic  volume,  he  finds  at  the  end  that 
the  latter  is  the  better  woman  and  the 
more  wronged. 

The  young  mother  who  is  spending 
the  summer  on  a  farm  somewhere,  with 
her  first  baby,  who  has  just  been  put  into 
blue  and  white  checked  romi)crs,  will  ap- 
preciate J'ctcr-l'ctcr.'"  lint  she  should 
he  careful  not  to  read  too  much  of  it 
aloud  to  her  young  husband.  A  real 
y(nmg  husband  and  father  would  never 
have  nursed  twin  babies  while  his  wife 
gave  music  Ics.sons,  and  then  have  writ- 
ten a  l)ook  of  baby  poetry  besides,  even 
if  he  did  have  sore  eyes,  as  is  represented 
in  this  story. 

For  the  sake  of  the  lieutenants  and  en- 
signs on  vacations  we  are  jiutting  into 
(his  list  Jac(pics  Futrelle's  delightful 
story,  Jiliisk'C  Isabel"  The  name  gives 
little  idea  of  the  charm  of  the  tale.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  diplomatic  circles  in 
Washington.  The  Secret  Service  jjolice 
do  most  of  the  acting,  and  wc  learn  for 
the  first  time  that  tliey  alone  hold  the 
government  together  and  prevent  annoy- 
ances like  a  world  war,  for  example. 
There  is  a  wireless  maniac,  with  a  dia- 
bolical percussion  caj),  who  comes  near 
ending  the  story  too  soon  by  blowing  up 
everybo(l\'  wb.o  figures  in  it  two  chajiters 
before  the  end.  l^ut  the  thing  turns  out 
properly  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  good  detective  work  done  in  it 
of  the  romantic  kind.  The  book  realh' 
deserves  attention  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, for  if  the  author's  theory  of  the 
!)ercussion  cap  could  be  realized,  the 
I'nited  States  could  hold  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  a  little  globule  of  copper  no 
biggt"|-  Ih.ui  ;i  rnbiu's  egg. 

ll  IS  hardh  worth  while  (o  suggest 
aii\  intellectual  entertainment  to  the 
motoring  vacationists  :  tbev  do  not  need 
it.  but   in  case  the  car  blows  up  a  tire 

'"Pmi  R  1'|.;t|-.r.  /?.v  .IfilH./c  luulf.n.l  IWinrn.  New 
>oik:    ll;ii|)cv    llios.      $1.50. 
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and  tliere  is  a  wait  of  an  hour  or  so  i)e- 
forc  they  can  go  on,  it  is  best  to  have  a 
copy  of  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 
along  to  pass  the  time."  These  writers 
are  endeavoring  to  produce  fiction  as 
near  like  motoring  as  possible.  The 
scenes  are  not  laid  anywhere,  but 
they  manage  to  carry  the  same  set  of 
characters  ahjiig  in  the  auto  thru  any 
Trinidad  or  Versailles.  Speed-mad  peo- 
ple will  find  familiar  .sensations  in  the 
l)o.)k. 

Professor  Thomas's  (iernian 
Literature 

J'koi-.  Caiain  Tiiom.\s's  Jlistory  uf 
Cicnnan  Literature'  is,  within  the  lines 
firmly  laid  down  by  its  author  and  rigid- 
ly adhered  to,  as  thoro  and  well-balanced 
a  piece  of  work  as  the  program  of  the 
"Literatures  of  the  World"  series,  of 
which  it  is  the  thirteenth  volume,  will 
allow  it  to  be.  It  is  a  l)ewildering  task 
to  compress  within  "about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  i2mo  pages  the  entire 
literature  of  a  country,  giving  its  devel- 
opment, liistory  and  character,  and  its 
relation  to  ])revious  and  contem])orary 
work,"  yet  that  is  the  program  of  this 
series  as  laid  down  by  its  .editor.  Mr. 
I'^dmond  Gosse.  (July  a  ripe  sclu'larship, 
an  unerring  judgment  of  comparative 
values,  a  confident  familiarity  with  main 
currents,  can  succeed  in  the  performance 
of  such  a  task,  and  Professor  'J'homas, 
having  accepted  the  conditions,  has  suc- 
ceeded, sacrificing  much  of  his  gigantic 
subject  on  the  I'rocrustean  bed  of  those 
three  hundred  and  fifty  i2mo  pages,  yet 
respecting  its  individuality  in  its  large, 
general  outlines.  What  shall  be  said 
hereafter  ajiplies.  therefore,  not  so  much 
to  his  book  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
series. 

\\'hat  should  be  the  scope  (^\  the  hi*^- 
tory  of  a  country's  literature?  .\t  the 
very  beginning  of  an  in(|uiry  into  this 
matter  one  is  confronted  by  another 
(|uestion,  an  old  one,  to  which  m.iny  stu- 
dents have  sought  to  give  an  an^wer-- 
"What  is  literature?'"'  And  wlirn  wc 
seek  light  from  these  students  in  the  an- 

'•Sft  in  .tJiivFR.  Pv  C.  N.  <in,i  .■».  M.  lVtlh<uns,^n. 
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swers  they  have  formulated,  wc  shall 
find  that  their  definitions  vary  greatly ; 
also,  that  often  they  are  not  definitions 
at  all.  The  preponderating  opinion  con- 
siders literature  as  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
confining  the  word's  legitimate  meaning 
strictly  to  belles  left  res,  itself  a  suffi- 
ciently vague  term.  This  definition  is, 
however,  chiefly  for  the  guidance  of  the 
literary  critic.  One  doubts  if  it  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  historian  of  literature  at  all, 
it  is  so  rigidly  exclusive. 

Dc  Ouinccy's  recognition,  as  part  of 
literature,  of  the  enormous  volume  of 
jirintcd  books  which  the  belletristic  or 
"creative"  definition  excludes  is  the 
truer  one,  certainly  so  far  as  the  history 
of  literature  is  concerned.  His  well- 
known  division  of  the  domain  of  letters 
into  two  provinces,  that  of  "the  litera- 
ture of  power,"  of  emotional  appeal, 
and  of  "the  literature  of  knowledge." 
covers  the  field  com])letely.  It  admits 
not  only  the  vast  literature  on  the 
borderland  of  the  belletristic  definition 
— religious  literature,  for  one,  more 
potent  in  its  power  to  move  than 
poetry  itself,  history.  phil()so])hy,  biog- 
raphy— but  also  that  vast  library  of 
modern  science  which  has  decided  the 
tendency  of  contempt irai\-  letters  the 
world  over.  The  student  of  the  crea- 
tive literature  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  will  find  its  ultimate  inspira- 
tion everywhere  in  science.  Darwin's  and 
Spencer's  influence  has  been  felt  potently, 
the  changes  from  llcgel  and  ImcIUc  to 
Schoi)enhauer.  to  Nietzsche,  in  the  field 
of  ("lerman  ])hiU)S(^phy.  have  added  their 
impulse;  so  has  the  higher  criticism.  Tn 
the  history  of  literature  the  true  forma- 
tive influence  in  modern  days  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  books  excluded  from 
its  territory  hv  the  belletristic  definition. 

Professor  Thomas,  however,  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  the  limitations 
of  the  space  at  his  disposal,  has  adopted 
the  belletristic  definition,  and  adhered  to 
it  tbruout.  The  book  will  do.  it  will 
serve  capitallv  the  "general  reaiUi"  for 
whom  the  scries  !■>  inleiidnl.  but  lb<-  'stu- 
dent, after  recogni;-ing  all  tbi^-.  ba'>  a 
well-dehne<l  "^ensc  of  inronn)Ielene'^s  in 
a  bistorv  of  r.crninn  literattue  in  which 
no  place  couM  be  fionid  for  Keuchliti- 
we.ik  tho  was  tin-  inlbieiue  of  humanism 


in  the  formation  of  modern  German  let- 
ters, which  is  the  child  of  the  Reforma- 
tion almost  exclusively — a  history  whose 
scope  cannot  make  room  for  Mommsen 
and  Lurtius,  Sybel,  Kanke  and  Treitscli- 
ke,  for  Karl  Marx,  Ilaeckel  and  Buech- 
ner,  w  hich  gives  Uavid  l-'riedrich  Strau.ss. 
a  bare  mention,  which  excludes  Harnack 
and  Kuno  I-i^cher.  and  banishes  LJiel- 
schowsky  to  the  brief  biographical  notes 
at  the  end.  Tlje  list  could,  of  course,  be 
indefinitely  i)rolonged.  Jt  is  the  fault  of 
the  series,  not  of  the  contributor. 


Samuel  Pepys,  Administrator,  Observer, 
Gossip.  By  \..  il.illam  .MuorhouM.-. 
W'itli  24  Portraits  and  Other  Illustrations. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Uutton  and  Co.  Pp.  x, 
327.     $3.00. 

Well  known  as  is  the  immortal  diarist 
there  was  certainly  a  place  for  Miss 
Moor  house's  admirable  life  and  appre- 
ciation of  Samuel  Pepys.  It  is  not  ev- 
ery reader,  even  among  the  serious  stu- 
dents of  English  history,  who  has  the 
time  to  go  faithfully  thru  the  lumdred> 
of  pages  of  the  famous  diary.  Nor  is  it 
every  o!ie  who  can  form  a  right  estimate 
of  the  author  even  after  a  carefid  read- 
ing. The  thousands  of  minute  observa- 
tions, the  multiplicity  of  detail,  the  lack 
of  balance  between  the  important  and 
luiimportant  aiTairs  of  life,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  putting  events  and  charac- 
ters into  correct  perspective  when  one  is 
brought  into  such  marvelously  close  inti- 
macy with  the  very  sold  of  a  man.  make 
the  diary  perhaps  the  worst  guide  jiossi- 
ble  for  many  readers  to  the  character. 
worth  and  achievenients  of  the  great  sec- 
retary to  the  Admiralty.  Even  to  those 
readers  who  are  gifted  with  the  sympa- 
thy and  perspicacity  which  enable  them 
to  form  a  true  appreciation  of  Pepys 
from  the  diary,  there  is  the  further 
drawback  that  its  pages  cover  only  the 
vears  from  US60  to  1 66*).  and  that  the 
long  and  faith  fid  service  rendered  by 
Pep\  s  after  the  condition  of  bis  eyes 
m.ide  it  impossible  for  him  to  cotitinue 
bi>;  private  record  is  ti.it  therein  to  be 
fonnd  Mis-;  Moorhouse  gives  a  ■survey 
of  the  whole  life  i^f  Satrmel  Pepys.  <]uot- 
ing  largely  from  the  diary  for  the  vear'^ 
foi-  wh'ch  such  <iuotalioti  is  available, 
.ind   tisintr  his  "Mcmoircs  of  the   Koval 
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Navy"   for  (he  lalcr  years  of  his  active- 
service.      While  not  an  uiidiscriminating 
admirer  of  his  subject,  Miss  Moorliouse 
is    more    indulgent    in    her    estimate    (jf 
Pepys's  private  cliaracter  than  are  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  not  always  e(hfyinj^r 
confessions  that  Pepys  set  down  by  night 
in  secret  cipher  in  the  locked  volumes  of 
his  diary.      She  recognizes  the  fact  that 
mankind  is  totally  unaccustomed  to  such 
absolute  frankness  and  veracity,  and  that 
the  tendency  is  to  use  the  same  standard 
of  judgment  to  the  man  who  thus  sets 
forth  his    most    secret    thoughts,  naked 
and  unashamed,  that  one  would  use  in 
measm-ing    the    utterances    of    ordinary 
men,  who,  naturally  keeping  back  much 
which  is  known  only  to  themselves  and 
which   would    be   discreditable   to   them, 
represent  themselves  as  they  wish  to  ap- 
pear, rather  than  as  in  their  own  inner 
thoughts    they   oftentimes    actually    are. 
To  estimate  I'epys  rightly  he  must  first 
be  clothed  and  ])iit  on  the  same  basis  as 
his   fellows,   and  so   far  as   regards   his 
public   service   and    his    actual"  conduct, 
both  toward  his  friends,  his  family,  his 
suj)criors  and  his  subordinates,  he  well 
bears  comparison   with  the  men  of   his 
time  and  position.      In  fact,  the  more  Ik- 
is  studied,  the  more  he  draws  out  affec- 
tion  and   admiration.       We  may  agree 
with  Miss  Moorhouse  that  he  had  little 
spirituality  and  that  he  was  not  of  the 
stuff  of  which  heroes  and  martvrs  are 
made.     But  his  kindliness,  his  fidelity  to 
duty,  his  manly  courage  even  when  he 
was  afraid,  and  his  viVid  enioymcnt  of 
the  world  and  of  life  make  him  a  most 
human  figure  in  a  somewhat  uninterest- 
ing age.     Who  can  refrain  from  a  sym- 
pathetic approval  of  his  determination  to 
extract  honey  from  the  wayside  flowers 
while   they   were   still    blooming,   which 
lie  wrote  down  in  his  diary  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four: 

"The  tnitli  is,  I  do  indulge  mvscif  a  little 
tlic  more  m  pleasure,  knowing  that  this  is  the 
proper  age  of  my  life  to  do  it;  and  out  of  my' 
ohservation  that  most  men  that  do  thrive  in 
t lie  world  do  forget  to  take  pleasure  dining  the 
time  that  they  are  getting  their  estate?  hut 
loserve  that  untd  they  have  got  one  when  it  is 
loo  late  for  them  to  enjov  it  with  anv 
I'leasure. '  •  *  - 

The  illustrations  with  which  Miss  Moor- 
house has  adorned  her  book  include  por- 
traits bv   Knellcr   niid    Males,  and   some 


very  interesting    reproductirms  of    stcei 

engraving-,  of  view-_  of  London  in  the 
'Seventeenth  century.  Incidentally  to  her 
history  of  Pepys.  Miss  Morjrhouse  gives 
a  remarkably  able  sketch  of  John  Eve- 
lyn, the  friend  and  contcmix.rary  of 
i'epys,  and  also  to  some  degree  his  rival 
as  a  diarist. 


A  Little  Maryland  Garden.  By  Helen  Ash 
Hays,  i'ully  illustrated.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

We  have  had  "Pot-pourri  from  a  Sur- 
rey Garden,"  with  the  pleasant  cf)mpan- 
ionship  of  an   intelligent  guide:  •j^liza- 
beth  and  Her  German  (Jarden."  with  the 
freshness  of  spring  .salad  and  its  tang  of 
mustard    and    sage;    Candace    Wheeler 
has  given  us  the  artist's  garden,  with  its 
scheme  of  color;  and,  with  its  mild  love- 
story.  Alfred  Austin  has  told  us  of  "The 
Garden  That  T  Love."     Here  is  another 
local  garden.     Like  "TJic  Chronicles  of 
a  Cornish  Garden."  this  book  was  written 
partly  as  a  series  of  letters  for  a  news- 
pa])er.     It  is  a  bright,  chatty  account  of 
the  author's  experiences  along  the  suc- 
cessive months  of  the  year.     The  book 
has  many  quotations,  and  tells  of  "the 
vivid  sky-blue  Tibetan  poppy  expanding 
its  crinkled  crepe-de-chinc  petals  in  the 
sand."     The  garden-lovers  will  be  glad 
to  enter  a  new  garden  even  in  a  book, 
and  this  Maryland  garden  is  a  pleasant 
one.     The  book  has  eight  colored  illus- 
trations    and     many     dainty     drawings 
dropped  like  ])ressed  flowers  on  its  pages. 


Literary  Notes 

....By  royal  decree  the  Greek  Government 
announces  that  it  has  decided  to  signali^^e  the 
coming  centennial  of  Grecian  independence  bv 
the  publication  of  tliat  long-felt  f^ium  drsi- 
dcrium.  a  complete  and  scientific  thesaurus  of 
Greek  language  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Greek  literature  to  the  present  times.  Prof. 
G.  N.  Chatzidakis.  of  the  ITniversity  of  .\thens. 
the  prime  mover  in  this  great  enterprise,  is  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Fa  no  the  nan.  the  leading  popular  library 
journal  of  Greece,  publisbes  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  A  begin- 
lung  is  to  bo  made  with  a  modern  Greek  dic- 
tionary and  materials  are  being  collected  in  all 
parts  of  the  Greek  world. 

....The   Assyriologist   of  the  ITniversitv  of 
Alarburg.    Prof.    P.    Jensen,    wbose   ponderous 
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innic  of  a  lliiiiisaiid  passes,  entitlt-d  Das  Gilga- 
Hit'Sili  Lf'i's  in  dcr  W'lltlitcralu) ,  in  which  he 
essayed  to  show  what  the  bulk  of  Old  Tesla- 
inent  histories,  as  also  the  story  of  Jesus  in 
many  of  its  details,  are  adaptations  from  the 
experiences  of  the  Babylonian  hero  Gilga- 
nie>li,  bill  lias  found  few  .Id  accept  his  hasty 
identilications,  lias  now  (urned  against  his  crit- 
ics in  a  sliortcr  work  entitled  Mascs,  Jesus, 
Paidus,  Drci  Sagenvarianlcn  dcs  babylonischen 
Gottmensclicn  Gilgoniesch,  in  which  he  applies 
his  former  methods,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Paul.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  well  reflected 
in  the  subtitle,  viz.,  '"P'inc  Anklage  wider  The- 
ologen  und  Sophisten  und  ein  Appell  an  die 
Lai?n."'  Jensen  has  a  mass  of  new  and  good 
material,  bnl  it  is  handled  in  too  radical  a 
spirit. 

.  ..  .Theological  journals  of  a  high  grade  de- 
fending with  more  f)r  less  vigor  yet  with  an 
open  eye  to  real  advancement  in  research  the 
older  teachings  of  the  Church  are  constantly 
increasing  in  number.  The  famous  Bi":i.'eis  dcs 
(ihiiihriis,  so  long  and  ably  edited  by  Professor 
Zocckkr,  and  the  leading  apologetical  monthly 
of  the  world,  now  appears  as  Dcr  Geistrskaiiipf 
dcr  Gciicnxi'ort,  with  E.  Pfennigsdorf  as  e(li- 
tor.  Glauhcii  und  IVisscii,  with  Prof.  F..  Den- 
nert  and  (iriitzmacher  as  editor  is  e(|ually  able 
and  scholarly.  Pic  Sliidiriisli(!>i\  edited  als.i  as 
a  monthly  by  Dr.  Julius  Boehmer,  appeals 
chielly  to  pa>-lors  and  students,  ami  like  the 
other  two  deals  largely  with  problems  that  arc 
now  sub  jiidicc.  All  tliree  are,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  uji-to-date  journals. 

...  .A  new  edition  of  Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger's 
useful  Guide  to  lite  Study  and  Use  of  Refer- 
ence BooL's.  Iirst  publishetl  in  1902.  contains 
numerous  additions,  the  inde.K  having  received 
l)articular  attention.  Librarians  know  tlic 
work ;  it  will  be  found  of  service  by  those  us- 
ing works  of  reference,  but,  of  course,  it  is  far 
from  complete,  as  the  com|)iler  herself,  know- 
ing full  well  the  enormous  extent  and  ditVicuI- 
ties  of  ihe  field,  frankly  admits.  Those  having 
experience  of  reference  work  are  duly  thankful 
for  every  effort  made  to  facilitate  their  task ; 
and  Miss  Kroeger  deserves  thanks.  (Boston: 
American  Library  Association.) 

....Fifty  Years  of  Modern  Painting:  Corot 
to  Sargent,  by  J.  E.  Phytbian  (Dutti.n,  $3),  is  a 
readable  account  of  the  'progress"  of  the  art 
of  painting  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  written  by  an  Knglishman  for  bis  own 
countrymen,  and  therefore  disproportionately 
concerned  with  British  art.  Preraphaelites  and 
impressionists  receive  most  of  the  author's  at- 
tention. Other  painters  get  rather  scant  treat- 
ment— tho  evidences  are  not  wanting  of  a  sin- 
cere attempt  at  impartiality.  Thus  the  work  of 
American  painters  is  in  the  main  very  fairly 
characterized.  The  book  has  no  critical  value 
— the  author  completely  overloks  the  real  worth 
of  some  of  his  best  adinired  painters,  of  Corot. 
for  instance,  who  appears  merely  as  a  forerun- 
ner of  impressionism,  and  of  Millet,  whom  he 
cf>nsiders  simply  as  a  realist.  But  any  honest 
effort  to  arouse  jxipular  interest  in  good  art 
is  wiirlh  while. 


Pel)bles 

Some  Peamit  Butter  from  a  leafy  cow, 
Six  Dates,  a  dab  of  Olive  Oil,  and  Thou 
Beside  me  Fletcherizing  L'ncookcd  Bread, 
And  that's  what  I  call  Solid  Comfort  now. 
SuB.\LTF.RN— What  on  earth  are  you   fellow^ 

doing?     There   hasn't   been   a   hit   signaled   f. >r 

the  last  half  hour. 

Private — I     think    we    nnist     'ave    shot    the 

marker,  sir  ! — Punch. 

President  Nicholas  Brown,  for  whom 
Brown  University  was  named,  was  fond  of 
quizzing  small  boys.  One  day.  while  walking 
in  the  streets  of  Providence,  he  came  upon  a 
little  fellow  who  attracted  his  notice.  "How- 
do  you  do,  my  boy?"  said  the  president.  "What 
is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Harry,  sir,"  replied  the  child. 

"Harry,  is  it?"  returned  President  P.rown. 
".\nd  did  vou  know  the  evil  one  is  often  called 
Old  Harry?" 

"Why.  no.  sir,"  answered  the  1x)y.  "1 
thought  he  was  called  Old  Xie-k." — Providence 
Journal. 

M.^kV.  aged  fourteen,  was  found  one  day 
by  an  older  sister  sobbing  and  crying. 

"VN'hat  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  with  great 
concern. 

"Tliree  boys  have  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
dance  tonight."  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

"Well,  my  dear  child,  certainly  that  is  not 
such  a  terrible  misfortune." 

"Yes.  but  1  told  the  Iirst  one  I  would  go 
with  him,  and  the  last  one  was  a  long-panter !" 
—  Har(>er's  Magazine. 

"In   time  of  peace  prepare  for  war" — 
The  ancient  rule  they  wish  to  bar. 
W'hy  should  the  nations  seek  for  gore? 

A  better  way  we  find  today — 
Tn  time  of  peace  prepare  for   more. 

— Chicago  Daily  Xezcs. 

A  i.iTTLE  girl  was  in  the  habit  of  telling 
awful  "stretchers."  Her  auntie  told  her  she 
could  never  believe  her;  and.  to  warn  her.  re- 
l.ited  the  tale  of  the  boy  who  called  "Wolf, 
wolf!"  and  how  the  wolf  really  did  cuiic  nuc 
day  and  ate  up  all  the  sheep. 

"Ate  the  sheep?"  asked  the  child. 

"Yes." 

"All  of  them?" 

"Yes.  all  of  them."  said  the  auntie. 

"Well."  said   the   little  one,  "I   don't 
you.  and  you  don't   believe  me.     So  llure 
Har/'cr's  Magazine. 

TiiK  anarchist  was  examining  the  new  in- 
fernal machine.  "The  fellow  who  made  this 
did  a  pretty  bomb  job,"  he  remarked.  The 
shell  exploded  with  laughter. — Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 

The  hunter  and  the  lion  met 

A-walking  on  the  plain  ; 
The   hunter   ran   with   all   his 

TTie  beast  with  all  his  mane. 
The  later  hunter  ran  across 

The  lion  in  its  flight : 
He  showed  his  teeth,  the  lion  dropt — 

.'Xnd  died  of  sudden  fright. 

— CIrz  eland  Plaindealcr. 
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Work  for  a  Tariff  Commission 

Secretary  M,\cVe.\gh,  in  June  last, 
.speakino;  at  a  banquet  in  Chicago  con- 
cerning- tariff  revision,  said: 

"Tlic  main  point  is  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
the  Middle  West.  If  they  are  not  satisfied, 
tlicn  tile  tariff  qnestion  will  unfortiuiately  not 
he  out  of  the  way,  and  we  shall  not  have  a 
clear  field  for  carrying;  on  reform." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West  are  not  satis- 
fied. Their  attitude  toward  the  new  tariff 
is  like  that  of  Senators  Cummins,  Dol- 
liver,  Nelson,  La  Follette  and  others  who 
voted  against  it.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  will  strive  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  any  good  bill  for  the  promotion 
of  currency  reform,  or  that  their  displeas- 
ure will  endanger  Republican  control  of 
the  House  at  next  year's  congressional 
elections.  The  Republicans  of  the  Middle 
West  are  as  a  rule  sturdy  partisans. 
Their  dissatisfaction  will  not  lead  them 
to  vote  for  Democrats,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  course  of  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  does  not  convince  complaining 
Republicans  that  the  Democratic  party 
can  be  expected  to  support  a  sound  and 
consistent   tariff   policy.     These   Repub- 


lic.'Mis  w«ndd  say,  witli  .Scnatni  (  iimniin'^. 
that  "the  tariff  law  is  a  r<cpul)lican  law 
and  superior  to  any  tiial  could  be  framed 
by  Democrats." 

We  do  not  look  for  any  revolt  in  the 
Republican  party  on  account  of  those 
provisions  of  the  new  tarifT  against  which 
the  so-called  insurgents  made  their  vig- 
orous and  memorable  protest.  The  peo- 
ple arc  weary  of  tariff  discussion.  In 
Congress  other  questions  will  soon  en- 
gage their  attention,  such  as  currency  re- 
form and  the  President's  plans  for  cor- 
poration control.  But  the  faults  of  this 
tariff  revision  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  people,  anrl  efforts  to  correct  them 
should  be  made. 

Senator  C'ummins  would  keep  up  the 
fight  within  the  party  by  striving  in  every 
convention  to  procure  the  nomination  of 
"men  who  will  stand  absolutely  by  plat- 
form pledges."  Ho  has  in  mind,  of 
course,  his  own  conviction  that  his  party 
has  been  false  to  the  pledges  made  in  last 
year's  national  platform.  But  how  can 
its  failure  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
platform  be  proved  when  there  is  no  au- 
thoritative collection  of  facts  by  which 
the  general  assertions  of  the  platform 
may  be  measured?  Tariff  protection,  the 
platform  said,  should  ecpial  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  the  cost  of  production  abroad,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer. Where  is  the  evidence  showing 
what  these  ])roduction  costs  are?  It  does 
not  exist  in  any  authoritative  form.  And 
therefore  one  man  may  say  that  a  certain 
tariff  duty  exactly  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  platform,  while  another  may  say 
that  it  does  not.  and  neither  can  prove 
that  he  is  right. 

What  is  needed  is  an  official  com- 
mission of  expert  investigators  who  will 
ascertain  just  what  the  difTering  costs  of 
production  are.  and  who  will  give  to 
Congress  and  the  public,  by  authority  of 
the  Ciovernment,  the  results  of  their  in- 
quiries. We  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Senator  Cummins  insists  upon  t!ic 
appointment  of  such  a  commission,  sav- 
ing that  revision  of  particular  schedules 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as 
suggested  by  the  commission's  work. 
But  until  such  a  commission  exists,  and 
until  a  part  of  its  work  shall  have  been 
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done,  the  official   ])roof  to  convict   any 

legislator  of  a  wilful  disregard   for  the 
'^cpublicnn  tnriff  platform  will  be  want- 

Such  a  commission  should  be  required 
also  to  make  reports  as  to  the  sales  of 
American  protected  products  abroad  at 
prices  far  below  those  which  our  own 
people  are  required  to  pay.  Good  work 
in  this  field  has  been  none  by  the  New 
York  Reform  Club,  but  the  significant 
facts  should  be  laid  before  Congress  and 
the  public  bv  I-'ederal  authority. 

Senator  Hale  asserts  that  the  para- 
graph of  the  new  tariff  law  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  employ  experts 
to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the  law  was 
j)urposely  so  worded  that  it  does  not 
authorize  the  employment  of  them  to 
ascertain  costs  of  production.  He  and 
many  others  desire  to  prevent  an  official 
inquiry  concerning  those  costs.  But  the 
President  has  quite  as  much  knowledge 
of  law  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
acquired,  and  he  does  not  agree  with  him 
about  this.  In  the  statement  which  he 
made  after  signing  the  bill  he  said : 

"The  authority  of  the  President  to  use 
agents  to  assist  him  in  the  application  of 
the  maximum  and  minimtim  section  of 
the  statute,  and  to  enahle  officials  to  ad- 
minister the  law,  Rives  a  wide  latitude  for 
the  acquisition,  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  its  truth,  of  information  in  respect  to  file 
price  and  cost  of  production  of  goods  at  home 
and  abroad  which  will  throw  much  lierht  on 
the  operation  of  the  present  tariff  nnd  he  of 
primary  importance  as  officially  collected  data 
upon  which  future  Executive  action  and  Ex- 
ecutive rccommendntions  may  he  based." 

Those  agents  are  soon  to  be  appointed, 
and  we  are  confident  that  thev  will  be 
required  to  ascertain  the  costs  of  pro- 
dnrtion  at  home  and  abroad.  There  has 
been  no  official  investigation  nf  this  kind 
since  the  inquiry  made  concerning  the 
labor  costs  of  certain  products  bv  the 
late  Carroll  D.  Wright.  His  work  in- 
dicated what  the  results  of  a  comnre- 
hcnsivo  investigation  would  be.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  Mr.  Taft's  agents,  or  a  tariff 
commission,  should  make  s^ich  an  inves- 
tigation, and  if  the  tariff  should  then  he 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  'Republican  platform,  cer- 
tain duties  alleged  to  be  fairlv  protective 
would  be  reproved  and  others  would  be 
largely  reduced- 


Having  made  such  a  platform,  the 
Republican  party  should  not  refuse  now 
to  provide  for  procuring,  by  official  au- 
thority, those  essential  facts  by  means 
of  v>hich  it  can  be  intelligently  and  justly 
enforced  in  tariff  legislation. 

^*' 

The  Ways  for  Peace 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Cat- 
alonian  riots  in  protest  against  the  war 
with  Morocco.  Without  discussing  at 
present  the  occasion  for  that  war,  or  the 
necessity  of  protecting  a  nation's  "citizens 
in  a  barbarous  coimtry,  this  popular  pro- 
test, amounting  almost  to  civil  war,  raises 
the  question  how  war  is  to  come  to  an 
end  at  last. 

There  are  two  forces  now  combining 
for  peace.  One  is  that  of  the  rulers  and 
representatives  of  the  people.  Czars  and 
kings  and  presidents  and  legislatiors  are 
planning  from  above.  They  meet  in  the 
Hague  Conferences.  They  devise  treaties 
of  arbitration.  They  are  doing  a  noble 
and  useful  work.  To  be  sure  they  have 
to  be  guarded  and  must  watch  each  the 
interests  of  their  own  country.  Hence 
the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
those  questions  which  can  be  safely  left 
to  arbitration  and  those  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  integrity  of  the  country  that  they 
cannot  be  arbitrated.  We  have  not  as  yet 
a  model  treaty  of  arbitration  presented 
to  the  nations.  We  are  making  progress, 
indeed  good  progress,  but  the  positive  end 
of  war  is  yet  far  off.  We  cannot  yet 
agree  on  the  representation  of  the  larger 
and  smaller  nations  in  an  international 
court.  So  far  off  is  universal  peace  that 
the  rivalry  for  naval  armaments  is  piling 
up  taxation  and  almost  resulting  in  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  Nevertheless  the 
movement  of  the  rulers  for  peace  is  of 
high  importance.  It  is  the  greatest  polit- 
ical influence  for  human  advancement 
that  the  last  two  decades  have  seen. 

But  this  is  not  all.  and  is  not  enough. 
The  people  rule,  in  the  end,  and  not  the 
rulers.  The  people  must  themselves  for- 
bid war  or  war  will  not  cease  to  be  a 
curse  to  the  world.  War  comes,  usually, 
because  the  people  want  it.  A  mad  pas- 
sion for  war  smites  a  people ;  or.  it  may 
he,  a  seriotis  and  solemn  purpose  de- 
termines that  they  must  fight  to  achieve 
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what  they  behevc  to  be  a  righteous  prin- 
ciple or  national  defense.  War  will  not 
end  until  the  people  will  it  to  end.  They 
must  be  educated  to  detest  war  and  love 
peace.  They  must  cease  to  regard  war 
as  the  noblest  of  professions  and  the  mili- 
tary leader  as  the  grandest  hero. 

There  is  a  story,  "The  White  Crown," 
published  fifteen  years  ago,  telling  how 
war  came  to  an  end.  A  mysterious 
stranger — was  it  the  Prince  of  Peace? — 
moved  among  the  people,  the  soldiers,  the 
generals,  and  won  them  to  the  pledge  not 
to  slay  in  war.  So  when  the  army  of 
Germany  met  the  army  of  Russia  face 
to  face  every  soldier  and  officer,  all  but 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  had  taken  the 
vow  of  the  white  crown,  and  when  the 
orders  were  given  to  join  battle  all  re- 
fused to  shoot,  and  so  war  ended.  The 
story  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  thrilling, 
but  it  tells  its  great  lesson,  that  war  is  to 
come  to  an  end  and  peace  rule  the  world 
when  the  people  will  it  so. 

In  Spain  the  people  have  refused  to  en- 
list in  the  army.  In  Russia  there  is  a 
sect  of  Christians  who  refuse  to  fight.  In 
I'^rance,  in  Germany,  the  two  countries 
most  hostile  to  each  other,  the  labor 
imions  fraternize  and  declare  that 
brotherhood  is  more  than  patriotism, 
when  the  latter  is  subverted  to  slaughter. 
The  ethics  of  Socialism  forbid  war. 
Socialists  in  Europe  are  banded  against 
it.  Not  yet  are  they  able  to  refuse  to  en- 
ter the  army,  for  they  are  not  yet  as  well 
instructed  or  as  doggedly  right  as  are 
the  Russian  Stundists,  but  they  are  get- 
ting stronger  and  fuller  of  purpose.  The 
Churches,  which  have  been  agents  and 
defenders  of  war,  are  learning  new  truth 
and  duty,  and  are  more  and  more  pro- 
testing against  it.  Was  not  their  Christ 
harbingered  with  the  song  of  "Peace  on 
Earth,"  and  will  they  not  learn  the  les- 
son? Business,  trade,  all  the  complex 
forces  of  modern  civilization  which  are 
controlled  by  the  common  people,  are  for 
peace  and  quiet  and  prosperity.  They  all 
make  for  the  abolition  of  war. 

So  it  is  that  war  must  end.  The  rulers 
lag  somewhat  in  their  plans  for  arbitra- 
tion. The  people  are  slow  to  forget  the 
miserable  glories  of  war,  but  these  two 
forces  are  uniting  and  the  end  is  sure 
and  not  so  far  off  as  the  generals  and 
admirals  think. 


The  Social  Side  of  Farm  Life 

Last  week  we  discussed  the  purely 
agricultural  aspects  of  the  report  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission.  This  week 
we  discuss  the  social  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. First  of  all  the  labor  problem  is 
crowding  upon  us  with  a  demand  to  be 
solved.  The  difficulty  of  securing  good 
labor  has  become  so  great  that  many 
farmers  are  disposing  of  their  property, 
or  leaving  it  to  be  worked  on  shares  by 
tenants,  it  is  not  desirable  that  proxy 
farming  shall  increase  in  the  United 
States.  If  our  annual  immigration 
could  be  fairly  distributed  it  would  pret- 
ty well  cover  the  increase  in  the  demand 
for  help  on  our  farms.  Or  if  the  native 
supply  could  be  so  educated  as  to  prefer 
country  life  and  outdoor  work,  we 
should  hear  little  about  the  dearth  of 
help  during  the  harvesting  seasons. 
Annually  tlie  cry  goes  out  that  our  Min- 
nesota wheat  fields  cannot  be  reaped  and 
that  the  Kansas  corn  cannot  be  harvest- 
ed. We  do  not  know  just  the  propor- 
tion of  our  grains  that  are  wasted  from 
defective  and  short  handling,  but  it  has 
been  estimated  at  one-fifth  of  all  the 
products  of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  concludes  that  under 
present  conditions  there  is  no  remedy 
for  lack  of  laborers  but  to  change  the 
style  of  farming.  This  change  consists 
in  a  simplification  of  the  business,  and 
less  activity  and  aggressiveness.  In  the 
Northeast  the  tendency  is  toward  a  max- 
imum of  grazing  and  meadow,  and  a 
minimum  of  hand  labor.  Of  course  the 
use  of  machinery  is  greatly  increasing 
and  largely  displacing  the  demand  for 
"hands."  The  final  remedy,  however, 
must  lie  in  what  we  have  come  to  term 
intensive  farming.  Here  the  require- 
ments for  help  can  be  minimized  because 
the  acreage  can  be  made  very  small, 
while  yet  securing  a  good  income.  That 
the  hours  of  labor  on  farms  can  be 
shortened  as  suggested  by  the  report  we 
do  not  believe.  It  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  good  land  tillage  unless  the  farmer 
knows  the  top  of  the  morning,  and  he 
must  be  willing  to  find  his  pleasure  in 
work  rather  than  in  the  escape  from  it. 
What  we  need  is  a  training  that  will 
make  achievement  satisfactory.  Of 
course  we  do  not  argue  for  that  sort  of 
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labor  which  breaks  down  the  worker ; 
bill  wc  beheve  that  with  better  tools  and 
less  back-breaking  toil,  the  farmer  still 
has  a  plump  ten  hours  or  more  of  activi- 
ty. With  wiser  schools  and  a  proper 
public  sentiment,  it  surely  would  not  be 
necessary  to  report  that  foreign  labor  is 
more  reliable  than  American.  Yet  we 
understand  that  the  commission  is  right 
in  saying  that  foreign  farmers  are  grad- 
ually taking  possession  of  vast  agricul- 
tural sections,  and  it  may  be  true  that 
they  will  in  time  drive  out  the  native 
stock. 

The  position  of  the  farmer's  wife  has 
changed  so  fully  within  the  last  fifty 
years  that  it  is  hard  to  place  her.  It  is 
impossible  any  longer  to  secure  for  her 
that  sort  of  neighbor  help  which  was 
once  common.  Farmers  no  longer  swap 
work  in  raising  bees,  husking  bees, 
quilting  bees  and  all  other  sorts  of  simi- 
lar social  contrivances.  Schooling  de- 
prives the  farm  woman  of  her  daugh- 
ters, and  education  docs  not  send  them 
back  again  to  help  her  in  the  household. 
Here  is  a  huge  blunder,  either  in  our 
household  economics  or  in  the  school 
system.  The  house-mother  is  left  to  pro- 
vide food  that  requires  the  least  labor, 
to  satisfy  herself  with  narrow  social  di- 
versions and  spend  her  days  longing  for 
town  comfort.  The  commission  sug- 
gests that  we  have  gone  so  far  in  the 
way  of  creameries  and  other  coopera- 
tive reliefs  that  we  should  go  still  far- 
ther to  lighten  the  burdens  of  household 
labor.  This  does  not,  however,  touch 
the  problem  of  creating  a  new  race  of 
farm-mothers  capable  of  managing  the 
improved  farmhouse  and  glorying  in 
country  life.  l-'lectricity  will  probably 
soon  furnish  not  only  light  and  heat  but 
do  a  good  deal  of  the  work,  and  already 
the  farm-wife  has  her  telephone  and 
free  mail  delivery. 

Socially,  farm  life  depends  lor  its  sat- 
isfaction largely  upon  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions established.  Theoretically  it 
should  be  the  most  healthful  place  to  be 
found ;  far  ahead  of  the  average  city 
home.  But  as  things  are  health  condi- 
tions very  much  need  looking  after  in 
our  open  country.  There  are  cellars  un- 
drained  and  full  of  pollution;  stables 
and  barnyards  that  are  shatncful  and 
dangerous;  unwhoU'^nme  and  badlv  pre- 


pared fo(jd;  stupidity  and  ignorance  as 
Uj  recreation,  and  in  many  sections  there 
is  a  prevalence  of  local  diseases.  Infec- 
tion from  diseased  cattle  or  from  poi- 
soned streams  has  to  be  constantly 
guarded  against.  The  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple from  insanitary  conditions  on  the 
farms  is  reported  to  be  an  enormous 
sum.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  for  no  one  more 
needs  than  the  farmer  to  be  taught  how 
to  eat,  the  nnportance  of  pure  air,  the 
i'ccesaity  cf  caring  for  the  body,  and  the 
ineffectiveness  of  drugging  the  cystem. 
The  commission  recommends  that  wom- 
en organizations  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  visiting  nurses  for 
rural  communities.  What  is  needed  is 
not  so  much  a  doctor  for  a  patient  as  a 
regular  supervision  of  rural  families  to 
make  the  attendance  of  a  physician  un- 
necessary. The  report  urges  further 
that  the  l-'ederal  Government  should  be 
given  a  right  to  send  health  officers  any- 
where and  at  any  time  to  investigate 
conditions  and  secure  public  health.  This 
is  a  startling  proposition,  but  we  do  not 
see  why  the  Government  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  for  its  citizens  what  it  is 
already  doing  for  its  cattle. 

Realizing  that  the  success  of  country 
life  always  has  been  dependent  and  al- 
ways will  be  dependent  on  the  country 
woman,  very  largely,  the  Commission 
has  made  special  effort  to  give  us  a 
thoro  report  along  this  line.  It  reports 
that  good  gardens  and  attractive  prem- 
ises and  a  sympathetic  love  for  nature 
as  a  national  characteristic  are  growing. 
Many  farm  houses  are  well  provided 
with  books,  periodicals  and  musical  in- 
struments. But  since  the  passage  <~/f 
household  industries  very  large 'y  to  fac- 
tories, such  as  cheese  making.  wea\iiig 
and  knitting,  soap  making  and  candle 
making,  woman's  life  has  becii  dullod 
into  routine.  She  has  mainly  to  mend 
garments  and  to  prepare  three  meals  a 
day.  leaving  her  life  more  monotonous 
and  isolated  than  in  the  old-fashioned 
farm  days.  In  other  words,  the  wom- 
an's lot  is  not  as  desirable  as  that  of  the 
man  under  present  conditions.  The  Com- 
mission suggests  a  cooperative  spirit  in 
household  affairs,  meaning,  we  suppose, 
that  the  men  and  the  women  shall  work 
together  more  than  they  do  in  field  and 
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house.  In  this  way  the  man  does  the 
harder  work,  while  the  woman  lias  a 
part  of  the  charm  of  the  hay  field  and 
the  garden.  Other  methods  for  reliev- 
ing the  woman  should  be  good  cisterns 
and  wells,  providing  runnmg  water  in 
the  house,  convenient  gardens  not  stingi- 
ly provided  with  lowers,  telephones  and 
improved  roads.  Women's  organiza- 
tions are  springing  up  everywhere,  in- 
cluding reading  clubs  and  rural  art  as- 
sociations. 

Here  and  there  the  Commission  has 
found  a  rural  neighborhood  in  which 
farmers  and  their  wives  come  together 
fur  social  intercourse,  and  for  this  reason 
they  approve  very  strongly  of  the  work- 
ing grange.  The  absolute  independence 
and  free  range  for  personal  will  on  the 
farm  does  not  fit  farmers  for  easy  co- 
operation in  any  direction.  Just  exactly 
where  the  executive  worker  must  yield 
his  views  of  methods  is  not  easy  for  him 
to  determine,  and  for  this  reason  the 
rrange  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  and 
educative.  We  still  lack  the  cohesion 
that  marks  the  farm  folk  in  older  coun- 
tries. The  training  of  generations  has 
made  the  farmer  a  strong  individualist, 
and  his  work  brings  out  self-reliance  as 
the  essence  of  his  nature.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  cooperative  ten- 
dency must  be  encouraged.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  while  recreation  should  be  a 
feature  of  country  life,  it  should  be  de- 
veloped from  native  sources  rather  than 
by  the  invasion  of  some  fashionable 
game  from  the  cities  or  the  towns. 

But  in  no  direction  are  we  led  by  the 
Commission  with  more  decisive  emphasis 
than  in  the  direction  of  improved  rural 
schools.  "In  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  but  one  mind,  on  the 
part  of  those  capable  of  judging,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  redirecting  the  rural 
schools."  There  is  a  demand  that  the 
schools  express  the  daily  life  of  the  peo- 
ple and  fit  the  young  folk  to  engage  in- 
telligently in  matters  that  concern  the 
home.  The  schools  must  represent 
and  stand  for  the  community  that  sup- 
ports them.  It  is  urged  that  the  teacli- 
ing  be  visual  and  always  applicable ;  that 
is,  usable.  If  a  boy  can  study  in  the 
morning  something  that  he  can  use  in 
the  afternoon  he  understands  what  study 
means,    and    he    will    like    it.      Within 


the  last  few  years  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  have  organized  the  Slates 
very  largely  from  the  practical  view- 
point, and  they  have  much  more  still  to 
do;  but  the  departments  of  education 
must  now  cooperate.  To  industrialize 
our  system  does  not  mean  to  take  out 
its  culture  and  broadening  power,  but  to 
make  that  more  evident  in  a  workable 
education  that  illuminates  the  boy's  sur- 
roundings and  the  girl's  home  life.  The 
Commission  recommends  a  nation-wide 
extension  work  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. It  would  have  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation become  a  clearing  house,  and  a 
collecting,  investigating  and  distributing 
organization;  but  this  The  Indepen- 
dent has  already  urged  editorially.  We 
heartily  second  the  Commission,  and  are 
convinced  that  our  Department  of  Edu- 
cation must  unify  the  educational  efforts 
(jf  the  United  States. 

Jl 

Prices  and  Taxes 

In  his  interesting  and  exceptionally 
suggestive  "Memories,"  Francis  Galton 
repeats  the  story  told  of  a  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  who,  bivouacking  with  his  son 
in  the  snow,  noticed  that  the  youth  had 
rolled  up  a  snowball  to  make  a  pillow. 
Kicking  it  away  he  sternly  said:  "No 
effeminacy,  boy." 

For  the  favored  of  fortune  these  are 
days  of  effeminacy  and  worse.  Costly 
self-indulgence,  vulgar  display,  freak 
dinners,  barbaric  feminine  costumes  in- 
vented for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising 
the  bills  of  milliners  and  dressmakers, 
these  are  de  rigeur  things  among  people 
who  have  been  overtaken  by  a  golden 
flood  and  have  not  yet  learned  how  to 
float  on  it  gracefully. 

But  for  the  masses  of  humanity  there 
will  be  little  chance  for  extravagance  or 
effeminacy  if  the  present  tendency  of 
prices  and  taxes  continues.  Both  are 
going  up  out  of  all  proportion  to  middle 
class  and  working  class  incomes.  Brad- 
street's  announces  that  prices  are  now  up 
to  the  highest  recorded  level,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  go  higher.  Gold  is 
still  the  monetary  standard  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  the  enormous  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  the  last  ten  years  has  cut 
down  the  purchasing  power  of  that  beau- 
tiful gold  dollar  of  the  McKinley  cam- 
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paign  nearly  one-half.  In  other  words, 
I  lie  consuniing  community  has  come  to  a 
practical  experience  of  that  'fifty-cent 
dollar"  which  was  the  political  ogre  of 
1896. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  each  of 
the  big  nations  has  been  imposing  new 
taxes,  and  of  course,  in  the  good  old  or- 
thodox way,  for  the  most  part.  The 
well-to-do,  who  could  pay  taxes  without 
distress,  have  an  undisguised  horror  of 
assessment,  but  thty  can  always  see  the 
reasonableness  o'f  imposing  new  burdens 
upon  people  of  moderate  means  or  of  no 
means  at  all.  Financial  burdens  encour- 
age thrift,  or,  if  they  don't,  they  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that 
can't  get  ahead  enough  to  cross  the  boun- 
dary which  is  supposed  to  separate  .wage- 
earners  from  that  admirable  and  "inde- 
pendent" middle  class,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  substantial  element  in  na- 
tional life.  This  difficulty,  as  anybody 
can  see,  tends  to  maintain  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  wage  labor  and  to  prevent  wages 
from  rising  at  an  alarming  rate  to  corre- 
spond with  advancing  prices.  All  of 
which  is  "nice"  for  the  people  that  want 
to  employ  an  army  of  wage  workers  and 
would  dislike  to  see  a  "socialistic"  policy 
adopted  whereby  their  own  assessment 
for  the  common  good  might  be  percepti- 
bly increased. 

It  is  the  bold  departure  from  the  or- 
thodox scheme  of  things  which  makes 
the  new  British  policy  so  sensational  and 
so  interesting  as  an  experiment  to  be 
watched.  The  idea  of  imposing  taxes 
on  people  that  are  able  to  pay  them  and 
spending  them  for  the  well-being  of  the 
multitude  is  reprehensible  and  alarming 
to  the  conservative  mind.  If  a  nation 
once  starts  on  such  a  course  as  that  no 
fellow  can  predict  how  far  it  may  go. 
It  might  even  arrive  at  an  attempt  to 
establish  something  like  equality  before 
the  law. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
be  said  to  have  added  insult  to  injury, 
when,  in  reply  to  the  wrathful  attack^;  of 
the  property  owners  who  wanted  to 
know  if  he  was  trying  to  drive  industry 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  good  and 
all.  he  asked  his  critics  where  industry 
would  go  to  escape  its  impending  doom. 
It  would  be  good  news   for  the  •>unian 


race  if  it  could  be  announced  that  the 
new  taxes  taking  etiecl  in  the  nations  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  the  new  protec- 
tive taritif  in  the  United  States,  would  in 
fact  hit  property  as  the  British  budget 
inevitably  must.  Unhappily  they  won't. 
They  are  of  the  orthodox  kind.  The 
new  German  taxes  fall  directly  upon  the 
"ultimate  consumer."  bur  example,  ten 
boxes  of  matches  which  hitherto  have 
cost  two  cents  in  Germany  will  now  cost 
six.  In  the  same  country  coffee,  which 
has  been  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  will 
cost  fifty  cents.  Tea  is  advanced  forty 
per  cent.,  tobacco  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  beer  a  cent  a  glass.  In  the 
United  States  new  taxation,  as  always, 
will  fall  on  the  ultimate  consumer,  not 
directly  but  ultimately. 

Whatever  may  happen  in  England,  in 
the  rest  of  the  western  world  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  for  a  long  time  to  come  nt»t 
any  tendency  toward  an  ecjualizing  of 
economic  conditions  and  well-being.  Un- 
der rising  prices  and  rising  taxes  a 
marked  increase  of  disparity  will  con- 
tinue. The  wealth  of  the  wealthy  will 
pile  up.  The  deprivations  and  econo- 
mies of  the  poor  will  aflFord  them  abun- 
dant exercise  of  the  economic  and  moral 
virtues.  Inasmuch  as  the  poor  and  the 
relatively  poor — the  wage-earners  and 
the  middle  class — greatly  outnumber  the 
inordinately  rich,  we  suppose  that  it  is 
legitimate  to  cooclude  that  the  present 
orthodox  policy  in  taxation  is  maintained 
because  the  bearers  of  the  burden  fear 
that  somehow  or  other  they  would  go 
to  the  bad  if.  betrayed  by  a  gleam  of 
intelligence,  they  should  shift  it  to  other 
shoulders. 

The  Development  of  the  Modern 
Myth 

It  is  quite  too  easily  believed  that  the 
day  of  mythopneia  is  past.  Not  at  all. 
It  is  in  human  nature  to  make  myths. 
Children  all  do  it.  Who  does  not  know 
children  who  go  off  by  themselves,  or  in 
company  with  others,  and  create  imagi- 
nary stories  which  they  half  believe?  It 
is  the  more  or  less  conscious  creative 
facultv  within  them,  which,  as  they  grow 
older,  they  control,  but  which.  Words- 
worth would  tell  us,  brings  them  nearer 
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tlic  world  of  angels,  and    the    loss    of 
which  Thomas  Hood  laments : 

"It  was  a  childish  fantasy, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  i<now  I'm  farther  off  from  lieavcn 

'ihan  when  I  was  a  boy." 

But  there  are  those  who  retain  to  ma- 
lure  years  the  mythopoeiac  faculty,  who 
allow  their  faculty  of  imagination  to  con- 
trol their  scientific  judgment.  The  myth 
llicy  create  will  expand  itself  under  their 
(.•Iai)()ration,  and  may  even  find  a  consid- 
erable school  of  believers,  and  this,  too, 
in  our  present  scientific  age ;  for  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  age  of  the  Ba- 
conian philosophy  finds  not  a  few  people 
who  are  quite  incapable  of  reaching  up 
to  it. 

Under  the  irony  of  fate  Lord  Francis 
Uacon  himself  is  an  example  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fine  modern  myth  which 
lias  a  coterie  of  active  believers  and  ad- 
vocates. The  myth  began  with  some- 
body's wonder  that  the  unknown  Shake- 
speare could  have  created  the  most  cx- 
traordinarv  literature  in  the  English 
language.  The  next  stage  was  to  de- 
clare that  he  could  not  have  written  his 
poems  or  plays,  but  that  they  must  have 
been  written  by  some  other  recognized 
man  of  fame  and  genius.  Then  it  was 
easy  to  select  Francis  Bacon  as  their  au- 
thor. Then  came  the  search  for  cryptic 
evidence  that  he  wrote  them,  a  search 
which  has  filled  volumes  of  diligent  and 
learned  trifling.  This  succession  of 
>^tudies  forms  the  first  stage  in  the  myth. 

Now  comes  another  which  occupies  a 
fresh  school  of  myth-makers,  all  abso- 
lutely honest,  ready  to  risk  reputation  or 
life  on  their  faith. 

Who  was  Francis  Bacon?  they  ask, 
and  thcv  find  a  fine  answer.  Tie  was  the 
son  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  father 
was  her  favorite  lord.  Why  not?  He 
must  be  accounted  for,  as  well  as 
Shakespeare.  But  is  it  not  incredible 
(hat  Queen  Elizabeth,  ever  in  the  public 
eye,  could  have  borne  a  son  and  nobody 
have  known  it?  Not  at  all.  No  diflR- 
culty  is  too  great  for  one  who  wants  to 
believe.  At  a  suitable  date,  we  are  told. 
Elizabeth  was  sick  for  two  months,  with 
smallpox,  it  was  related,  and  she  recov- 
ered and  her  face  was  not  pitted  as  every 
one's  else  was  that  had  the  disease.  That 
is  satis factorv  evidence  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Francis  Bacon;  or,  if  other 


evidence  is  required,  the  same  faculty 
which  found  cryptic  proof  in  the  plays 
themselves,  in  the  order  of  odd  letters  in 
the  first  edition,  is  capable,  and  has 
proved  itself  capable,  to  supply  all  need- 
ed historical  evidence.  Books  are  writ- 
ten ;  a  serial  magazine  is  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  new  faith.  A  school 
of  believers  is  enlarging  the  story,  which 
now  might  almost  be  called  a  cult.  The 
believers  know  where  conclusive  evi- 
dence is  hidden  which  will  utterly  con- 
found all  skeptics.  Bacon's  written 
claims,  and  gold  hidden  with  it  all.  if 
only  Parliament  will  allow  them  to  open 
the  vault.  The  myth  has  well  developed 
and  will  continue  to  grow  and  find  its 
disciples.  The  evidence  of  the  impossi- 
ble, the  incredible,  is  made  convincing. 

How  can  it  be?  How  is  it  done  in 
this  age  of  science?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. A  man's  imagination  runs  riot,  as 
in  dreams,  without  the  control  of  reason. 
Dreams  seem  real  because  neither  the 
five  senses,  nor  the  sixth,  test  and  con- 
trol the  fancy.  It  requires  very  little 
evidence,  or  none  at  all,  in  such  a  case  to 
create  belief,  or  even  originate  a  myth. 
We  give  another  example,  fortunately 
where  the  myth  has  gained  no  such  cur- 
rency. 

An  excellent  scholar  living  in  New 
Haven,  Conn..  Mr.  McWhortcr.  pub- 
lished an  inscription  of  several  lines  in 
length,  in  the  Phenician  language, 
which  he  had  discovered  (m  the  thigh  of 
the  Cardiff  Giant,  which  was  exhibited 
about  the  country  several  decades  ago. 
It  told  how  Phenician  mariners,  in  the 
dated  reign  of  a  Sidonian  king,  had  been 
driven  by  storm  to  this  miknown  land 
and  had  made  this  statue  as  a  memorial 
of  themselves.  It  was  a  remarkable  in- 
scription, all  correct  paleographically 
and  historically.  Now  the  CardiflF  Giant 
was  a  himibug  and  fraud  and  proved  to 
be  such,  having  been  made  and  buried 
and  disinterred  by  the  man  wIk^  exhibit- 
ed it.  It  could  not  have  been  made  by 
Phenician  castaways.  But  the  inscription 
was  in  cood  Phenician.  Equallv  it  was 
impossible  that  the  ignorant  man  who 
carved  the  statue  could  have  concocted 
the  inscription.  Mr.  Mc\\'horter.  wIkt 
had  foimd  it.  was  a  man  of  both  honesty 
and  scholarship.  How  coidd  the  impos- 
sible be  accounted  for? 

In  just  this  way.     There  was  no  in- 
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scriptioii  on  tlic  giant's  tliigli,  nothing 
more  than  the  irregular  pittings  of  the 
tools  with  which  it  was  cut.  But  the 
New  Haven  scholar  wanted  to  believe 
the  statue  old,  and  what  more  natural 
than  that  it  should  have  been  made  by 
Phenician  sailors  ?  Then  came  the 
search  for  evidence.  There  was  a  mark 
that  looked  like  a  Phenician  letter.  That 
letter  would  fit  such  a  word.  The  letters 
of  that  word  he  imagined  he  saw  traces 
of;  and  one  word  suggested  another,  and 
one  line  followed  another  until  the  whole 
inscription  was  evolved  and  created  in 
his  mind,  and  projected  on  the  statue, 
where  not  one  letter  existed.  He  pub- 
lished it,  but  fortunately  it  gained  no 
such  belief  as  did  the  more  attractive 
Baconian  myth. 

What  do  we  see  now?  Imagination 
not  merely  filling  our  bookshelves  and 
flooding  our  magazines,  and  fakes  filling 
our  journals,  deliberately  written  for 
pay,  but  imagination  actually  curing  dis- 
ease, and  a  philosophy  promulgated 
which  teaches  us  that  what  we  want, 
what  will  be  good  for  us,  is  therefore 
true.  The  myth  is  not  dishonest.  It 
represents  the  imaginative  faculty  un- 
controlled, then  run  riot.  Why  not? 
Not  every  one,  even  in  this  age,  has 
learned  to  see  two  things  at  once,  the 
two  sides  of  the  shield,  to  practise  stereo- 
scopic vision,  to  use  laboratory  methods, 
to  ask  what  is  the  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  easy  for  some  people,  and 
such  there  will  always  be.  to  believe  what 
they  want  to  believe. 

An  American  (iift  to  Pius  X 

Some  American  bishops,  according  to 
La  Staiiipa,  of  Turin,  have  bought  from 
the  gr.indnephew  of  Pius  TX  the  palace 
in  which  he  was  born  at  Sinigaglia.  near 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  said  they  intend 
it  as  a  present  to  Pius  X.  Further  news 
assures  us  that  the  deeds  have  been  past 
over  to  ,\rchbishop  Farlev,  who  is  not 
yet  a  cardinal. 

John  Mary  Maslai  was  born  May  13, 
1792,  and  lived  in  the  family  palace  till  he 
was  eleven,  save  while  being  nursed  by 
a  peasant  woman  who  lived  on  the  estate, 
lie  entered  the  college  of  Voltcrra.  but 
falling  ill  was  obliged  to  leave.  Again 
his   poor   health   obliged   him    to    resign 


from  the  Papal  Noble  Guard,  which  he 
had  joined.  He  was  then  twenty-two 
years  old.  This  part  of  his  life  at  the  an- 
cestral palace  is  the  most  discussed.  He 
is  charged  with  leading  a  pretty  loose 
life  and  of  actually  joining  the  Free- 
masons, who  had  a  lodge  in  the  town. 
The  parties  now  laboring  for  his  canon- 
ization may  have  to  overlook  very  much 
or  recognize  an  Augustine  in  the  Pope, 
who  declared  Mary's  Immaculate  Con- 
ception a  heralded  truth.  Soon,  however, 
Mastai  left  Sinigaglia  and  entered  the 
Church.  Over  forty  years  were  to  pass 
before  he  returned.  In  1859,  now  Pius 
IX,  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  Gabriel,  an- 
nouncing the  Pontifical  visit  and  request- 
ing himself  and  family  to  vacate  the  pal- 
ace and  in  a  second  letter  the  Pope  stated 
that  the  Papal  Court  would  require  forty 
beds.  Of  the  Court  the  most  important 
was  Mgr.  Hohenlohe,  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  brother  of  the  second 
successor  of  Bismarck  in  the  German 
Chancellorship.  He  was  to  the  end  a 
staunch  anti-infallibilist  and  is  credited 
with  the  exprest  wish  to  be  Pope  just  for 
a  day.  In  that  twenty-four  hours,  he 
declared,  he  would  throw  up  the  Tem- 
poral Power,  suppress  the  Jesuits  and 
abolish  celibacy.  Then  casting  the  Tiara 
into  the  Tiber  he  would  return  to  his  na- 
tive Bavaria. 

When  in  1870  news  came  of  the 
triumphal  entry  of  \'ictor  Emmanuel  into 
Rome,  Count  Hercules.  Pius  IX"s 
nephew,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Italian 
cavalry,  brought  the  news  to  the  palace, 
and  while  singing  patriotic  songs  placed 
the  Red,  White  and  Green  of  United 
Italy  in  a  vase  full  of  flowers,  standing 
in  the  reception  room. 

In  i8<)2  Catholics  of  the  town,  in  union 
with  the  hierarchy,  wishccl  to  celebral« 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Pius  IX. 
.\  tablet  with  a  suitable  inscription  wa^ 
put  into  the  wall  of  the  palace.  The  cm 
of  the  celebration  some  anti-clerical- 
covered  the  tablet  with  another  bear  in  .^ 
the  legend:  "Here  was  born  John  Mar\ 
Mastai.  the  butcher  of  Nonti  and  Tog- 
nctti  and  of  his  fellow  townsman.. Jerome 
Simoncelli."  The  proposed  celebration 
was  declared  off. 

Of  course,  it  is  as  yet  unknown  what 
Pius  X  will  do  with  this  testimony  of 
American  episcopal  affection. 
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„      . ,        ^  ,  ,       Not    'J^licodorc    Roose- 

T      "^^    *'    velt  could  have  issued  a 
New   Order         ^^^^^.^   ^,^^^^j^    ^^^^^    ^^^ 

the  sui)ervisors  of  the  Census  than  that 
issued  by  President  Taft  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  Census  machinery  for  pcjhtical 
pur])oses.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  and  Labor  he  says : 

"I  therefore  order  .  .  .  that  any  super- 
visor or  cmiinerator  who  uses  his  influence 
with  ills  subordinates  or  colleagues  to  assist 
any  party  or  any  candidate  in  a  i)riniary  or 
j^eneral  election  or  who  takes  any  part,  other 
than  merely  casting  his  vote,  in  politics,  na- 
lional.  State  or  local,  either  by  service  upon  a 
l)oliticaI  conunittee,  by  public  addresses,  by  the 
solicitation  of  votes  or  otherwise,  shall  l)c  at 
once  dismissed  the  service.  I  wish  to  make 
this  regulation  as  broad  as  possible,  and  wish 
it  euff)rced  without  exception." 

Of  course  tlie  effort  will  be  made  to 
evade  this  order.  The  President  has  to 
consult  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
.^electing  superviso-i,  and  they  are  Re- 
publicans, except  in  the  South,  where  the 
two  parties  divide  the  spoil.  The  super- 
visors appoint  the  enumerations,  many 
thousands  of  them,  and  political  interests 
will  be  sure  to  make  their  claim.  But  it 
is  a  great  step  forward  to  have  a  good 
law,  after  a  bad  bill  was  vetoed,  and  the 
definite  prohibition  to  take  any  active  part 
in  politics.  The  old  Jacksonian  rule,  that 
to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  is  repu- 
diated by  a  President  who  is  making 
good  the  promise  that  there  shall  be  no 
retreat  from  the  progressive  measures 
and  policies  urged  by  his  predecessor. 

.a 

„  J)aron   Kogoro  Takahira,  the 

Baron         .      ,  .^      ,  j        '      . 

™  ,  ,  .  Ambassador  from  japan  to 
Takahira      ,,        tt     <     i     t:^  ^  i. 

the     United     States,     returns 

iiomo  this  week.  Whether  he  will  come 
1)ack  in  the  fall  after  having  given  his 
( lovernment  the  benefit  of  his  advice  as 
to  the  renewal  of  the  expiring  treaty 
with  us  or  whether,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, he  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  head 
of  the  I'oreign  Office,  the  Baron  will 
carry  with  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  good  Americans.  Arriving 
at  his  post  at  Washington  at  the  acute 
stage  of  the  California  instilt  and  I  lob- 
son  war  talk  period,  he  straightway  with 
tact  and  statesmanlike  vision  set  about 
to  solve  once  and  for  all  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  greatest  Powers  of  the 
Pacific.  Altho  his  predecessor  was  re- 
called for  suggesting  a  similar  plan  ho 
persuaded  Japan  to  negotiate  an  arbitra- 


tion treaty  with  us,  in  which  all  questions 
save  those  of  "vital  interests."  "national 
honor,"  or  those  involving  third  parties 
were  to  be  settled  at  The  Hague.  Tho 
this  was  the  first  arbitration  treaty  that 
Jai)an  has  ever  entered  into,  the  Baron 
was  not  content  with  the  glory  of  bring- 
ing it  about.  He  saw  that  as  long  as 
"vital  interests"  anrj  "honor"  were  re- 
served for  the  arbitrament  of  war  there 
were  still  chances  for  trouble  between 
Japan  and  America.  Accordingly  the 
ink  on  the  treaty  was  hardly  dry  when 
he  set  about  negotiating  with  Secretary 
Root  the  famotis  "agreement"  in  whicli 
both  nations  pledged  themselves  among 
other  things  to  respect  each  other's  ter- 
ritory And  sovereignty.  Thus  the  treaty 
and  the  subsequent  agreement  bind 
Japan  and  America  in  a  peace  compact 
in  which  their  territory  and  sovereignty 
can  be  the  subject  neither  of  war  nor 
arbitration  and  all  other  questions  arc  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  treaty  and 
agreement,  therefore,  taken  together 
constitute  the  farthest  step  yet  made  bv 
any  two  world  Powers  along  the  path 
toward  Universal  Peace.  For  this, 
above  all  else,  the  .^merican  people  will 
ever  hold  Baron  Takahira  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

„  ,  New     Zealand     is    in    the 

Now  is  the  chance,  there- 
fore, for  the  opponents  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration  act  to  show  the 
dire  results  they  have  been  prophe- 
sying for  the  past  decade.  "All 
very  well  in  seasons  of  prosperity." 
they  were  accustomed  to  say.  "Wait  till 
the  bad  times  come.  Then  the  principle 
will  be  tested."  Well,  what  is  the  situa- 
tion ?  Mr.  Tregear.  the  Commissioner  of 
r>abor  for  New  Zealand,  informs  us  that 
tho  there  is  more  unemployment  than 
heretofore,  and  less  profits  are  being 
made,  there  has  been  no  reduction  of 
wages,  no  shutting  down  of  plants  and  no 
strikes,  while  "the  fall  in  the  public  for- 
(tmes  has  been  met  by  a  rise  in  individual 
energy  that  has  already  gone  to  make 
losses  good."  We  shall,  most  of  us. 
doubtless  shake  our  heads  and  argufy, 
but  sooner  or  later  we  will  follow  New 
Zealand's  example  and  compel  capital 
and  labor  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration.   And  the  movement  will  progress 
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just  as  fast  as  the  public  learns  that  it  has 
even  more  vital  interests  in  industrial 
peace  than  the  other  two  factors  in  the 
case. 

j« 

"Wo   to   thee,   O   land, 
The  Child  Shah     when     thy    king     is     a 

child!"  said  t  h  e 
Preacher,  but  in  the  case  of  Persia  popu- 
lar sympathy  is  not  so  much  stirred  for 
(he  land  as  for  the  eleven-year-old  lad 
who  has  been  forced  to  become  its  ruler. 
The  Peacock  Throne  is  the  most  sumptu- 
ous in  the  world,  but  its  occupant  is  as 
miserable  as  a  boy  at  boarding  school. 
.Shah  of  Shahs  and  King  of  Kings  is  he, 
but  he  wants  his  mother.  And  she  wants 
him,  preferring  to  take  him  with  her  into 
exile  rather  than  to  leave  him  in  his  soli- 
tary grandeur.  She  has  a  divided  duty ; 
if  she  stays  in  Teheran  she  parts  from 
her  husband  ;  if  she  goes  into  exile  with 
the  deposed  Shah  she  loses  her  son  when 
he  needs  her  most.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  our  notions,  family  affec- 
tion is  found  even  in  the  harem  of  an 
Oriental  despot.  The  revolutionary  lead- 
ers, who  followed  quickly  after  the  Shah 
as  he  fled  to  the  Russian  Legation  when 
the  city  was  captured,  found  the  blood- 
thirsty tyrant  whom  they  had  overthrown 
not  concerned  with  his  own  fate,  but  en- 
gaged in  sopping  up  with  his  handker- 
chief the  tears  of  his  wife,  who  had 
(bought  him  killed  in  the  street  fighting. 
When  the  revolutionists  asked  him  lo 
grant  them  audience  so  they  might  give 
him  formal  notification  that  he  had  lost 
his  kingdom,  he  replied — one  may  im- 
agine with  some  griifi'ness — that  they 
need  not  Ix^ther,  he  knew  it  already. 
Then,  when  (hey  tried  to  take  away  the 
n(tle  Crown  Prince  to  be  their  King,  he 
added  his  tears  to  his  mother's.  r>ut  when 
he  was  told  that  it  was  against  the  rules 
(o  cry  in  the  Russian  T.egation.  he  dried 
his  eyes  and  went  willi  (hem,  a  padutic 
figure  crouched  in  the  corner  of  the  big 
state  carriage.  When  he  reached  the 
Sultanatabad  palace  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  Regent  and  public  officials 
with  lioyish  dignity,  and  in  reply  to  their 
perfunctory  expressicMi  of  (he  hope  th.it 
lie  would  i)e  a  good  ruler  to  his  peo]ile, 
he  spoke  up  loud  and  clear:  "Inshallah. 
I  will!"  But  youthful  courage  dot^-s  not 
last.  He  found  (hat  (he  regulations  of 
the    Russian    Legation    did    not    prevent 


him  from  indulging  his  grief  in  Sultana- 
tabad. When  they  let  him  go  horseback 
riding  he  tried  to  run  away,  but  a  cour- 
tier overtook  him,  seized  the  bridle  rein, 
and,  drawing  his  revolver,  threatened  to 
shoot  himself  if  the  Shah  did  not  return 
to  the  palace.  He  did  return,  but  next 
day  tried  to  escape  by  means  of  suicide. 
That  also  was  prevented  and  the  child 
Shah  is  condemned  to  be  crowned  and 
married  within  a  few  months. 

Readers  have  noticed  that  we  have  n<>t 
commented  on  ex-President  Eliot's  lec- 
ture on  the  religion  of  the  future,  or  the 
New  Religion,  as  the  title  gives  it.  W'c 
have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Eliot,  and 
know  him  to  be  a  wise  man.  when  he  is 
not  otherwise ;  and  we  hesitate  to  believe 
that  the  report  that  was  published  is  full 
enough  to  base  a  judgment.  He  is  more 
brave  than  wise  if  he  thinks  himself  able 
to  prophesy — and  his  address  seemed  to 
be  mainly  a  prophecy — what  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  new  and  different  religion 
that  will  dominate  the  world.  It  is  not 
easy  yet  to  see  that  Christianity  will  be 
replaced  by  a  new  cult  with  new  motives 
and  new  authority.  Mr.  Eliot  warns 
critics  to  wait  until  they  see  his  address 
in  full  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  well  that  the  four  protecting 
Powers  will  remove  the  Greek  flag  which 
the  Cretans  have  raised  over  the  citadel 
of  Canea.  The  Cretans  will  not  remove 
it,  and  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
(heir  rulers.  But  so  long  as  Crete  ha> 
all  the  advantage  of  self-government  ex- 
cept the  name,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
provoke  a  war  in  which  Greece's  onh 
chance  to  escape  being  crumpled  up 
like  paper  by  the  Turkish  army  W(nil<! 
be  in  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
Powers. 

J* 

Ex- Police  Commissioner  Bingham 
says  in  Hampton's  Magazine  that  he  be- 
lieves $100,000,000  in  graft  is  paid  every 
year  in  New  York,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
offered  to  him,  $io.O(X)  a  month  to  allow 
a  gambling  house  to  run  very  quietly, 
and  $5,000  cash  and  $500  a  month  simpl\ 
to  be  seen  shaking  hands  with  a  proprie- 
tor of  an  upper  Broadway  cafe.  With 
such  evidence  from  an  honest  commis- 
sioner we  may  know  what  to  suspect 
when  the  lid  is  off. 


Insurance 


The  Metropolitan  and  the  White 

Plague 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  which  John  K.  Hegeman  is 
president,  recently  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  it  could  prolong  the  lives  of 
its  policy-holders  by  curative  interven- 
tion it  would  not  only  be  going  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world  but  it  would 
likewise  be  legitimately  exercising  its 
l)Owers.  The  company  planned  to  erect 
;i  tuberculosis  sanitarium  on  a  land  tract 
in  the  Adirondacks  wherein  its  policy- 
holders and  employees  who  became  con- 
sumptives might  have  treatment  without 
expense  except  the  payment  of  annual 
]jremiums  on  policies  held  by  them.  The 
idea  was  certainly  humanitarian,  but  In- 
surance Superintendent  Hotchkiss  has 
denied  the  company  his  required  permis- 
sion to  acquire  the  needed  real  estate  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  a  somewhat  lengthy 
memorandum  he  reviews  the  reasons  put 
forth  by  the  company  in  behalf  of  its 
right  to  invest  its  funds  in  such  admin- 
istrative real  estate  and  summarizes  the 
legislation  of  the  State  on  insurance  com- 
pany investments  since  1849.  Mr. 
ITotchkiss  contends  that  the  law  does  not 
permit  the  kind  of  investment  contem- 
plated by  the  Metropolitan  Life.  He 
says  in  part  as  follows : 

"A  corporation  cannot  exercise  implied  pow- 
ers which  the  statute,  on  which  its  charter 
'  rests,  definitely  withheld.  The  moment  of  its 
iiicorporation  this  company  was  prohibited  by 
law  from  acquiring  real  estate  except  such  as 
was  requisite  for  its  immediate  accommodation 
in  the  transaction  of  its  business.  Save  for 
what  seem  immaterial  changes  in  the  use  or 
omission  of  adjectives,  this  prohibition  has 
continued  in  force  from  that  time.  The  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  thereon  a  tuberculosis  hospital, 
even  granting  that  in  present-day  conditions 
the  functions  of  an  insurance  company  have 
been  so  widened  that  maintenance  by  it  of  such 
a  hospital  is  within  its  implied  powers,  is  thus, 
to  use  the  words  of  Justice  Beekman,  "other- 
wise prohibited."  And  this,  too,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  hospital  is  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  employees  or  for  the  benefit  of  employers 
and  policy-holders  alike.  Counsel  for  the  ap- 
plicant urges  that,  in  view  of  the  commendable 
purpose  of  his  company,  the  question  should  be 
looked  at  broadly  and  the  law  liberally  con- 
strued.    But  if  this  company  can  erect  a  hos- 


pital for  consumptives,  where,  pray,  is  the  end;' 
Another  company  may  with  equal  propriety  ask 
authority  to  erect  a  general  hospital.  Still  an- 
other may  confidently  seek  approval  for  the 
erection  of  a  laboratory  for  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  disease.  It  is  answered  that  the 
Department  can  be  relied  on  to  limit  such  ex- 
penditures, and  prevent  the  extension  of  this 
new  idea  beyond  bounds.  The  Department 
prefers,  however,  to  act  well  within  rather 
than  possibly  without  the  law.  Hence,  while 
appreciating  the  practical  philanthropy  behind 
the  present  application,  the  possibilities  which 
lurk  therein  of  the  assumption  by  in^^urance 
companies  of  many  functions  not  strictly  inci- 
dent to  their  business  suggest  that  the  State 
niay  well  move  slowly  in  determining  whether 
its  creatures,  particularly  those  possessed  of 
such  enormous  financial  power,  should  be  per- 
niitted  thus  to  step  outside  their  legitimate 
field.  Still  further,  while  courts  in  extreme 
cases  of  apparent  injustice  may  sometimes  prop- 
erly strain  after  jurisdiction  or  stretch  the 
written  law,  administrative  officers  should  take 
the  law  as  they  find  it  and  leave  law  making  to 
the  law-making  power.  The  enlightened  public 
opinion  of  the  present  day,  particularly  in  a 
State  whose  Legislature  meets  annually,  may 
be  relied  on  quickly  to  find  expression  in  new 
laws  or  approved  amendments  to  old  laws. 
Hence,  if  this  interpretation  of  Section  20  (2) 
is  not  in  accord  with  that  public  opinion,  the 
Legislature  of  1910  will  doubtless  grant  the 
power  which  the  Legislature  of  1849  withheld." 

The  Provident  Savings  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  of  which  K.  E.  Rittenhouse, 
sometime  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
for  the  State  of  Colorado,  is  president, 
has  so  far  progressed  that  the  company 
has  now  resumed  the  writing  of  new 
business.  A  published  statement  by  the 
president  says : 

"Tlie  policy  of  the  management  will  be  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  society  along  con- 
servative and  economical  lines.  It  will  gradu- 
ally enlarge  its  field  of  operation  until  if  takes 
m  practically  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
There  will  be  no  wild  dash  for  business  and 
no  extravagance.  The  army  of  the  uninsured 
in  this  country  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford 
an  ample  field  for  all  companies  and  the  Provi- 
dent will  soon  get  its  full  share  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

The  Travelers,  of  Hartford,  has  given 
notice  that  it  will  not  insure  against  ac- 
cident those  who  insist  upon  riding  in 
aeroplanes  and  flying  machines.  The 
growth  and  development  of  aviation  has 
brought  forth  a  new  hazard  and  the 
Travelers  will  as  vet  have  none  of  it. 


Financial 


Good  Crop  News 

Last  week's  crop  report  was  distinctly 
favorable,  as  a  whole,  altho  previous  es- 
timates of  tlie  yield  of  corn  were  slightly 
reduced.  For  winter  wheat  the  Govern- 
ment gave  its  own  estimate  in  bushels, 
and  this  was  unexpectedly  large.  The 
grain  trade  had  been  looking  for  about 
400,000,000  bushels,  but  the  Government 
reported  33,000,000  more.  This  makes 
the  entire  crop  something  in  excess  of 
700,000,000,  a  total  which  has  been  sur- 
passed in  only  two  years,  1901  and  1906. 
We  shall  have  40,000,000  bushels  more 
than  were  harvested  last  year.  The  corn 
crop  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  3,000,- 
000,000  bushels,  which  breaks  the  record. 
Another  record  crop  will  be  that  of  oats, 
exceeding  last  year's  by  more  than  200,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  totals  are  shown 
below : 

Indicated  Harvested 

crop.  last  year. 

Corn    2,954.000,000  2,668,651,000 

Winter  wheat  .  . .  432,920,000  437,908,000 

Spring  wheat    . .  .  270,348,000  226,694,000 

Total  wheat   ....  703,268,000  664,602,000 

Oats   1,027,000,000  807,156,000 

Kye  31,540,000.  31,851,000 

Barley    181,658.000  166,756,000 

The  total  yield  of  these  cereals  exceeds 
last  year's  by  558,000,000  bushels  or  by 
nearly  13  per  cent.  North  of  the  Canada 
line  the  harvest  is  now  in  progress,  and 
there  will  be  130,000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  the  three  Northwestern  prov- 
inces. Wheat  crops  in  Europe  are  re- 
ported to  be  about  an  average.  Wheat 
reserves  are  low  all  over  the  world, 
lower,  in  fact,  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years.  Our  exports  were  reduceti 
last  year ;  in  the  coming  year  they  will  be 
increased,  but  not  largely,  for  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  the  quantity  consumed 
at  home.  Our  farmers  are  favored,  and 
their  prosperity  is  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  all.  Abundance  will  prob- 
ably prevent  an  advance  of  the  prices  of 
cereals,  but  the  condition  of  the  world's 
supply  will  not  permit  any  considerable 
reduction. 


Trade  and  Speculation 

Additional  indications  of  the  upward 
movement  were  seen  last  week  in  the 
steel  industry  and  in  purchases  of  railway 
equipment.  For  the  first  time  in  nearly 
two  years  all  the  departments  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company  were  running 
on  full  time.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
road  closed  contracts  for  3,600  cars  and 
30,000  tons  of  rails,  and  is  planning  to 
buy  2.000  more  cars  and  60  locomotives. 
These  purcha>(.'s  call  for  more  than  $10.- 
000,000;  The  Pennsylvania  road  ordercii 
2,600  cars.  An  order  for  57  locomotivo 
was  placed  by  the  Hill  roads  at  the  Bald- 
w  in  Works,  where  it  is  said  that  20.0a) 
men  will  soon  be  employed  night  and 
day.  Reports  concerning  general  trade 
were  encouraging.  In  the  stock  market 
there  were  large  transactions,  notably  in 
Union  Pacific  (which  showed  an  advance 
of  14  points)  and  in  Steel.  The  number 
of  shares  sold,  6,841,000,  exceeded  the 
preceding  week's  total  bv  about  40  per 
cent.  Dealings  in  Steel  and  Union  Pa- 
cific securities  amounted  to  more  than 
1,100,000  shares. 


....About  11,000  men  are  now  em- 
ployed upon  railway  extensions  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

.  . .  .Imports  of  wool  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  266,500,000  pounds  (about 
one-third  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
United  States)  valued  at  $45,000,000. 

. . .  .The  American  Bank  of  Nicar- 
agua, chartered  in  this  country,  has  se- 
cured a  fifty  year  concession  for  the  es- 
tablishtuent  of  banks  in  Managua  and 
other  cities  of  Nicaragua. 

....  Negotiations  have  been  closed  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  union  pas- 
senger station  in  Kansas  City.  The  cost 
of  it,  with  that  of  the  allied  system  of 
freight  terminals,  will  be  $30,000,000. 
The  new  station  building,  upon  which 
$3,000,000  will  be  expended,  will  be  at 
Twenty-third  street  and  Baltimore  ave- 
nue, facing  one  of  the  city's  finest  parks. 
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,,  ^  ,  J  The  principal  subject 
MnTaftand  ^^,,^-J,,^^  at  recent 
the  Corporations  ^.  ^^  ^^  f  erences  between 
President  Taft  and  certain  members  of 
his  Cabinet  has  been  a  plan  for  perfect- 
ing both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
machinery  for  dealing  with  corporations. 
This  will  be  the  leading  topic  of  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  December.  He  has 
said  that  his  aim  would  be  to  perfect  the 
machinery  by  which  the  standards  set  up 
(luring  the  administration  of  his  prede- 
cessor can  be  maintained  without  inter- 
ference with  legitimate  business.  The 
(juestion  has  recently  been  studied  by 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  Their  views 
and  the  results  of  their  inquiries  have 
been  submitted  to  the  President  at  Bev- 
erly. Press  reports  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, were  approved  by  the  President, 
foreshadow  action  or  recommendations 
on  the  following  lines :  There  will  be  a 
movement  for  the  relief  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  involving  a 
withdrawal  of  the  commission's  execu- 
tive duties,  which  may  be  transferred  to 
I  lie  I'ureau  of  Corporations  or  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  a  restriction 
of  the  conunission's  work  to  the  quasi- 
judicial  investigation  of  complaints  made 
either  by  individuals  or  by  an  executive 
department  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supervision.  Legislation  designed  to 
prevent  excessive  issues  of  railroad  stock 
or  bonds  will  be  recommended,  and  also 
legislation  to  prevent  a  railroad  company 
from  owning  stock  of  a  competing  road. 
The  plan  will  include  a  new  distribution 
of  the  duties  of  those  bureaus,  in  several 
departments,  which  are  engai^ed  in  deal 
ing  with  corporations.  Mr.  Taft  said  on 
the  2ist  that  the  desired  amendments  oi 


the  Interstate  Commerce  law  presented 
no  difficulties,  and  that  the  proposed  re- 
arrangement or  co-ordination  of  bureaus 
could  readily  be  accomplished.  A  simple 
and  effective  method  of  preventing  ex- 
cessive issues  of  stock  or  bonds  had  been 
proposed.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
amendment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  will  not  be  an  easy  matter.  It  is 
desired  that  railroad  companies  shall  be 
permitted  to  make  traffic  agreements, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sion. This  change  may  be  made,  but  any 
modification  of  the  Sherman  act  .with 
respect  to  combinations  or  Trusts  in  the 
general  field  of  production  is  found,  so 
the  press  reports  sav.  to  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  President's  views,  to- 
gether with  those  of  certain  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  will  be  considered  at  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the 
30th  inst.  Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham. .Secretary  Nagel.  Secretary  Bal- 
linger  and  Commissioner  Knapp  will  be 
present,  and  suggestions  will  be  received 
from  financiers  and  other  business  men. 
A  report  will  be  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent in  November.  Tie  has  heard  that 
the  new  law  for  a  tax  on  the  net  earn- 
ings of  corporations  will  be  attacked  in 
the  courts,  and  he  is  confident  that  it 
will  stand  the  test.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Wickersham  is  in  favor  of  a  national  in- 
corporation law  as  a  logical  sequence  to 
the  net  earnings  tax  act.  This  act  is 
sharply  criticised  bv  ex-Judge  .Mton  B. 
Parker,  formerly  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  It  seeks  to  accom- 
iilish  bv  indirection,  he  says,  what  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  do  bv  direct 
action.  It  is  dangerous,  he  adds,  to  em- 
power a  President  at  his  will  to  miblish 
or  to  withhold  from  pttblication  the  rec- 
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ords  of  a  corporation's  affairs. Wil- 
liam Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  are 
the  lowest  bidders  for  the  construction 
of  the  two  f^^reat  battleships,  the  "Wyo- 
ming" and  tlie  "Arkansas,"  the  bids  be- 
ings $4,450,000  and  $4,475,000,  but  as 
only  one  ship  can  be  assis^ned  to  a  firm, 
the  bid  of  the  New  York  Shipbuildins: 
Company,  of  Camden.  N.  J..  $4,675,000. 
will  be  accepted  for  the  other.  These 
will  be  the  lars^est  ships  in  the  navy.  The 
first  so-called  Dreadnousfhts,  the  "Dela- 
ware" and  the  "North  Dakota."  were  of 
20.000  tons ;  the  two  now  beinj^  con- 
structed (the  "Utah"  and  the  "Florida") 
are  of  22.000:  but  the  displacement  of 
those  for  which  these  bids  were  invited 

will   be   26.000. The   Department   of 

Justice  is  nrenared  to  try  Governor  Has- 
kell, of  Oklahoma,  upon  the  indictments 
in  which  he  is  accused  of  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  his  acquisition  of  town  lots 
in  Muskogee. 

West  Point  Cadets       ^f.Y.^"   ^^^^^^^  "]  the 
Expelled  Military      .Academy 

at  West  Point  were 
expelled  on  the  iQth.  bv  order  of  the 
President,  for  hazinfr  Cadet  Rolando  Sut- 
ton in  June  last.     The  list  follows: 

John  H.  Booker.  Jr.,  of  West  Point.  Ga..  first 
class;  Ricliard  W.  Horker.  Kansis  Citv.  Mo., 
tliird  class;  Enrle  W.  Dnnmore.  Utica.'N.  Y.. 
third  class;  Chaunccy  C.  Devere.  Whcelinc:. 
W.  Va..  third  class;  Gordon  Lefehvre,  Rich- 
mond. Va.,  third  class;  Albert  K.  Crnne.  Ha- 
wnrden.  Towa.  third  class;  Jacob  S.  Fordner, 
Dothan,  Ala.,  third  class. 

Sutton,  a  member  of  the  fourth  or  fresh- 
nian  class  Ca  "nlebe").was  on  sentrv  dutv 
in  the  night,  when  he  was  attacked  with 
tent  poles  bv  several  cadets,  and  so  se- 
verely bruised  thnt  he  remnined  in  the  hos- 
pital three  week*;.  A  bnnrd  nf  invcsti^ra- 
tion.  whose  presiding  oflRcer  was  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sibley,  made  a  thorn  ino'iirv, 
sitting  for  nearlv  a  month  and  examining 
1.^5  cadets  nnrler  onth.  and  upon  its  re- 
port the  order  of  dismissnl  was  'Tcnared 
hv  Secretarv  Di'M<iii<;on  and  promptlv  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  It  is  snid  that 
voting  Sutton's  testimonv  showed  no  de- 
sire on  his  pnrt  to  secure  the  punishment 
of  those  who  aftncked  him  and  did  not 
assist  the  bonrd  in  identifvinf^  them.  In 
a  stateii-ient  of  their  .<^ide  of  the  ca.se  thev 
assert  that  thev  were  not  hazing  any  one. 
but  were  merrlv  "skvlarking"  when  thev 


cncounterd  the  sentry,  who  ran  after  and 
tackled  them,  thus  bringing  on  "a  friend- 
Iv  scrimmage"  in  which  he  was  hurt. 
They  also  express  the  opinion  that  their 
punishment  would  not  have  been  so 
severe  if  President  Roosevelt  had  not  re- 
instated six  of  the  eight  cadets  suspended 
for  hazing  and  marked  for  dismissal  last 

\ear. On  the   i8th,  at  the  end  of  a 

long   and    sensational    hearing   before   a 
court  of  inquiry  concerning  the  death,  in 
October  last,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  of 
Lieut.  James  N.   Sutton,  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  a  brother  of  Cadet  Sutton,  the  ver- 
dict was  that  death   was   "self-inflicted, 
either    intentionally    or    in    an    eflfort   to 
shoot  one  of  the  persons  restrainin<r  him." 
This  had  been  substantially  the  decision 
of  another  court  of  inquiry,  announced 
shortly  after  the  event.     Lieutenant  Sut- 
ton's mother  caused  a  second  investiga- 
tion to  be  made,  asserting  that  her  son 
"<mu  noi  killed  iiimscU.  bi:t  Iiad  been  shot 
by  his  associates.    There  was  a  qmrrel 
among  the  voung  officers  in  the  night, 
and  Sutton's  companions  threw  him  on 
the  ground   and   sought  to  disarm   hitn. 
Two  were  sliehtly  wounded  before  Sut- 
ton  was   killed.      The    president    of   the 
court.  Commander  Hood,  severelv  criti- 
cises the  lieutenants  who  were  with  Sut- 
ton and  speaks  of  a  discreditable  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  Marine  School  of  .Appli- 
cation at  the  time.     The  Navv  Depart- 
ment, approving  the  court's  decision,  ex- 
presses its  disapproval  of  this  "lax  state 
of  discipline." 

In  .Arkr.nsas,  the  State  au- 
Trust  Suits      thorities  have  brought  suit 

against  the  .American  Boole 
Companv.  alleging  that  it  is  an  unlawful 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  Thev 
ask  that  the  company  be  forbidden  to  do 
business  in  the  State  and  that  fines 
.Tirounting  to  $2.o<x).ooo  be  imposed. 
The  same  authorities  have  sued  sixty-five 
insurance  companies  for  violation  of  the 
^^tnte's  Auti-Trust  law.  asking  that  their 
licenses  be  canceled  and  that  a  penaltv 
of  $1.000000  be  collected  frotn  each  dc- 

trndnnt.   or   $65  ooo.ooo   in    all. Th'' 

^^'nre-Krame^  Tobacco  Companv.  of 
Norfolk.  \'a..  has  brought  suit  aeainst  the 
\merican  Tobacco  Cotnpanv.  or  Tobacco 
Trust,  asking  for  dai^iages  in  .*^j.400,oo<i. 
Ibc  plaintiff  company,  which  manufac- 
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lures  cigarcltes,  alleges  that  the  Trust 
has  souglil  In  ruin  its  business,  follow- 
ing a  threat  dial  it  would  accomplish 
such  ruin  unless  !■.  1).  Kramer,  the  head 
of  the  company,  siiDuld  cease  to  manu 
facture  cigarettes  and  should'  accept  a 
position  in  the  Trust  at  a  salary  of  $iu, 

(K)0. In   New    York  (  ity   August    !•". 

(irimm  and  six  other  meat  dealers  have 
sued  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.  and  the 
National  Packing  Company  under  the 
Sherman  act,  asking  damages  in  $2,175,- 
000.  They  assert  that  the  defendants  are 
I)ractically  a  Beef  Trust  and  that  this 
'J^-ust  unlawfully  supprest  competition  in 
New  York  by  obtaining  control  of  the 
lUitchcrs'  Dressed  Meat  Company,  which 
the  plaintiffs  and  certain  other  dealers 
established  in  1907  as  an  independent 
concern,  intending  by  means  of  it  to  es- 
cape the  alleged  exactions  of  the  de- 
fendants. 

Jt 

In  a  battle  between  the 
strikers  and  the  mounted 
pt)lice,  near  the  factories 
of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at 
McKec's  Rocks,  I'a.,  on  the  night  of  the 
22(1,  five  men  were  killed  and  at  least  a 
dozen  fatally  injured.  There  had  been 
riots  at  McKee's  Rocks  almost  every  day 
since  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  six 
weeks  ago,  and  several  persons  had  been 
killed,  but  this  battle  on  the  22d  was  by 
far  the  most  serious  engagement  in  the 
history  of  the  bitter  controversy.  Dur- 
ing the  day  several  attempts  to  wreck 
the  factories  with  dynamite  were  made, 
bombs  were  thrown  at  the  police  by 
strikers'  wives,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  one  of 
the  company's  physicians,  was  shot 
twice  as  he  was  leaving  the  mills,  receiv- 
ing wounds  that  may  be  fatal.  At  night 
the  strikers  were  searching  street  cars 
for  strike-breakers.  In  one  of  the  cars 
they  found  Harry  Exler,  a  deputy  sher- 
ifT.  Knowing  that  he  had  served  as  a 
strike-breaker  two  or  three  years  ago. 
they  attacked  and  killed  him.  When  the 
State  troopers,  or  mounted  police,  ar- 
rived, the  battle  took  place.  One  trooper 
was  shot  to  death  and  four  received 
mortal  wounds.  The  dead  bodies  of 
three  unknown  men,  believed  to  be 
strike-breakers,  were  found.  Four  strik- 
ers will  die  of  bullet  wounds,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  dead  bodies  of  several 


strikers  were  carried  away  by  their 
friends.  J'he  company  asserts  that  it 
now  has  in  its  mills  2,000  strike-breakers. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  has  filed 
in  the  Federal  Court  a  complaint  that 
many  of  these  were  procured  by  decep- 
tion and  arc  retained  within  the  enclo- 
sure only  by  force. — ^The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  has  decided 
1<»  move  its  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
shops  from  the  vicinity  of  McKee's 
Rocks  to  Ohio,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  an- 
noying contests  with  labor  unions.  In 
the  shops  1,400  men  are  employed. 
Many  of  these  own  their  homes  and 
have  been  in  the  company's  service  for 
years. At  New  Castle.  Pa.,  the  Amer- 
ican Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company  has 
sued  fifty-six  prominent  strikers,  asking 
$200,000  in  damages,  and  alleging  that 
the  defendants  have  caused  a  loss  of  so 
much  in  profits  by  preventing  3.000  men 
from  working. 


Our  Pacific  ^^^  four  leaders  of  the  re- 
Islands  f^"'  ^^''^'^  °^  Japanese 
laborers  on  the  Hawauan 
l)lantation3,  indicted  for  conspiring  to  in- 
cite riot  and  the  destruction  of  property, 
were  found  guilty  by  a  jury  on  the  i8th. 
Each  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  ten 
luonths  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $300.  The 
convicted  men  are  Makino,  president  of 
the  Higher  Wage  Association :  Soma, 
editor  of  the  Japanese  paper  Nif^pu  Jiji. 
and  Negoro  and  Tashaka.  assistant  edi- 
tors of  the  same  paper,  which  was  the 
organ  of  the  strikers.  Mori,  the  Japan- 
ese who  attempted  to  assassinate  Shcba. 
the  editor  of  the  Shiiipn  (which  opposcil 
the  .strike),  admitted  that  he  had  been 
moved  to  commit  this  crime  by  the  A'ippu 
Jiji.  which  argued  that  Sheba  deserved 

to  be  killed. It   is  expected  that  the 

new  tariflf  law  will  promote  the  growth 
of  Afanila  as  a  commercial  port  because 
it  provides  that  Philippine  products  shall 
be  admitted  at  our  ports  free  of  duty 
upon  condition  that  they  are  brought  di- 
rectly from  the  islands.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  many  Philippine  exporters  to 
ship  goods  for  this  country  on  tramp 
steaiuers  to  Hong  Kong  or  Shanghai, 
where  they  have  been  transferred  to 
steamships  going  to  San  Francisco  or 
Puget    .'^omid.      The    Treasury    Depart- 
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nient  decides  that  upon  goods  so  tran- 
shipped the  full  duties  must  be  paid.  It 
is  predicted  tiiat  this  decision  will  cause 
the  establishment  of  new  steamship  lines 
making  direct  voyages  from  Manila  to 
the  Pacific  States. 

„^  ^.  .  Unrest  in  northwestern 
The  Situation  ^^^-^^  continues  to  ex- 
in  Mexico  ^-^^  apprehension  at  the 
;ai)ital,  and  it  is  said  that  President  Diaz 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  President  Taft  at 
the  boundary  in  October.  It  was  planned 
that  Mexico's  President  should  call  upon 
iVesident  Taft  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  that 
immediately  afterward  President  Taft 
should  cross  the  Rio  Grande  and  call  up- 
on President  Diaz  in  the  village  of  Ciu- 
dad  Juarez.  On  the  19th,  General  Ber- 
nardo Reyes,  Governor  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
and  the  candidate  of  those  who  oppose 
the  re-election  of  Vice  President  Corral 
(the  choice  of  President  Diaz),  retired 
from  Monterey  to  Galeana,  a  resort  in 
the  mountains.  To  this  place  he  was  at 
once  followed  by  Federal  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Trevino,  and 
when  he  went  from  Galeana  to  a  neigh- 
boring ranch  he  was  again  followed  and 
surrounded  by  this  military  guard.  He 
was  not  present  in  Monterey  at  the  pub- 
lic celebration  of  his  birthday,  on  the 
20th,  when  a  collision  with  Trevino's 
troops' was  expected.  There  was  no  dis- 
turbance, however.  Trevino  would  not 
permit  military  bands  to  take  part  in  the 
public  exercises.  Several  regiments  have 
l)ecn  sent  to  him  from  the  south,  and  he 
now  has  at  his  disposal  9.000  men,  whom 
lie  h:is  distributed  at  the  places  where 
there  is  danger  of  an  uprising.  The  im- 
portation of  arms  has  been  forbidden, 
and  even  Americans  crossing  the  boun- 
dary on  hunting  trips  have  been  obliged 
to  give  up  their  guns.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Reyes  has  been  stimulating  th.'  ac- 
tivity of  his  supporters,  who  are  calleil 
Rcyistas.  and  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  President  Diaz  has  the  situation  well 

in  hand. It  was  reported  on  the   17th 

that  the  Peruvian  Minister  at  La  Paz  hail 
informed  President  Viilazon  that  within 
two  days  Bolivia  nuist  decide  whether 
she  would  accept  or  reject  flic  Alcorta 
award.  Two  days  later,  reports  came  to 
our   State   Department   from    Argentina. 


Peru  and  Bolivia  that  Peru  had  sent  to 
Bolivia  an  ultimatum  on  this  question. 
There  has  since  been  published,  however, 
a  .denial  which  appears  to  be  authorita- 
tive, and  it  was  asserted  on  the  2ist  that, 
owing  mainly  to  the  good  offices  and  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States,  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  controversy  was  as- 
sured. 

j« 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
Cuba     make  a  permanent   fusion  of  the 

two  factions  of  the  dominant  party 
(the  Miguelistas  and  the  Zayistasj.  and 
Senor  Zayas  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  combined  forces.  Utterances  of 
the  press,  however,  indicate  a  lack  of 
public  confidence  in  the  fusion  move- 
ment.  A  report  was  in  circulation  last 

week  that  our  Government  had  asked 
President  Gomez  to  recall  General  Gar- 
cia Velez,  the  Cuban  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. Officers  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  it  had  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Minister  Velez  had  a  conference 
with  President  Taft  last  week.  He  is  to 
make  an  address  at  Denver  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  and  another  a  few  days  later,  at 
the  Exposition  in  Seattle.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  purpose  will  be  to  defend 
the  present  Cuban  Government  and  to 
show  that  it  has  been  unjustly  criticised. 

There  has  recently  been  much  vague 

talk  in  the  Cuban  press  about  an  impend- 
ing political  crisis,  with  probability  of  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States.  The 
record  of  current  events  does  not  indi- 
cate any  serious  disturbance. It  is  an- 
nounced that  George  W.  Young  &  Co.. 
bankers,  of  New  York,  have  undertaken 
to  refund  the  national  debt  of  Guatemala 
and  place  the  currency  of  the  country  on 
a  gold  basis.  The  debt  is  said  to  he  about 
$12,000,000. 

_,,      _^  .  The      GoverniiKut      has 
The  Debate  ,  •         .  ,     •   . 

,,     „    ,  achieved  a  signal  victorv 

on  the  Budget  ■       ^,  ^  r     ..t ' 

^  m    tiie    passage    of    the 

tinance   bill   thru  the   Committee  of  the 

Whole  of  the  House  of  Commoios  by  a 

substantial    majority.      The    bill    was   of 

such  a  radical  character  and  made  such  a 

direct  attack  upon  the  privileged  classes 

by  its  land  taxes  that  it  met  with  furious 

ojijiosition  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to 

prevail.    But  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
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departing  from  tlie  usual  custom,  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  by  stirring  speeciies 
at  mass  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  public  sentiment  rallied  en- 
thusiastically in  support  of  the  measure 
so  that  the  (Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  lost  heart  and  became  perfunc- 
tory. It  is  a  question  whether  even  the 
House  of  Lords  will  dare  to  reject  it. 
Constitutionally  the  Lords  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  a  financial  measure  and, 
if  by  assuming  that  this  bill  has  for  its 
aims  not  so  much  the  raising  of  revenue 
as  the  equalization  of  property,  they 
throw  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
an  election,  the  Government  may  refuse 
to  accept  the  challenge  and  resort  to  the 
ultimate  expedient  of  creating  a  sufficient 
number  of  new  Liberal  peers  to  pass  the 
bill.  The  Government  speakers  had  the 
best  of  the  argument  in  that  the  Ojiposi- 
tion  could  not  deny  the  necessity  of  great- 
er revenue.  In  fact,  they  had  increased 
that  need  by  demanding  the  building  of 
four  more  Dreadnoughts,  and  they  had 
no  alternative  to  ofiter  except  "tariflf  re- 
form," which  in  England  means  the 
establishment  of  a  general  tarifif.  The 
Liberal  leaders  laid  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  duty  on  increased  land 
value  was  not  a  tax  upon  any  property 
now  in  existence  or  upon  anybody's  earn- 
ings, but  upon  an  unearned  increment  of 
the  future  due  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  They  gave  specific  instances  of 
such  cases,  preferably  choosing  as  their 
horrible  examples  the  great  ducal  land- 
lords. One  of  the  most  eflFective  of  these 
illustrations  was  "the  famous  Gorringc 
case,"  stated  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  these 
words : 

"Mr.  Gorringc  had  got  a  lease  of  tlie  prem- 
ises at  a  few  luindred  pounds  a  year  ground 
rent.  He  built  up  a  great  business  there.  He 
was  a  very  able  business  man,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  lease  came  he  went  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  lie  said,  'Will  you  renew  my 
lease?  I  want  to  carry  on  my  business  here.' 
He  said,  'Oh,  yes,  T  will,  but  I  will  do  it  on 
condition  that  the  few  hundreds  a  year  you 
pay  for  ground  rent  sliall  in  the  future  be 
£4,000  a  year.'  In  addition  to  that  he  liad  to 
pay  a  fine — a  fine  mind  you  ! — of  £50.000,  and 
he  had  to  build  up  iiugc  premises  at  enormous 
expense  according  to  plans  submitted  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster." 

All  that  the  T")ukc  of  Westminster  could 
find  to  say  in  reply  to  this  was : 


"Wliilst  1  should  be  disposed  in  other  cir- 
cumstances to  attacji  importance  lu  every  ut- 
terance coming  from  a  Ciianccllor  of  the  lix- 
cliequer,  llie  traditions  of  that  great  olfice  have 
become  so  far  submerged  under  the  personul 
idio.syncrasies  of  the  present  occupant  that  a 
person  attacked  from  that  quarter  should  find 
ail  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  defense  in 
the  fairness  and  sense  of  decency  still  inherent 
in  the  community." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  showed  how  the  coni- 

luunity  sufifered  from  land  monopoly  as 

well  as  individuals  by  this  instance : 

"ihe  town  council  of  Richmond  recently 
built  some  workmen's  cottages  under  a  housing 
scheme,  'ihe  land  appeared  on  the  rate  book 
as  of  the  value  of  £4,  and  being  agricultural 
the  landlord  only  paid  half  the  rates,  and 
iou  and  I  paid  the  rest  for  him.  It  is  situated 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  borough,  therefore 
it  is  not  very  accessible,  and  the  town  council 
thought  they  would  get  it  cheap.  But  they  did 
not  know  their  landlord.  They  had  to  pay 
£2,000  an  acre  for  it.  The  result  is  that  in- 
stead of  having  a  good  housing  scheme  with 
plenty  of  gardens,  of  open  space,  plenty  of 
breathing  space,  plenty  of  room  for  the  work- 
men at  the  end  of  their  days,  fortj'  cottages 
had  to  be  crowded  on  the  two  acres.  Now.  if 
tiie  land  had  been  valued  at  its  true  value  that 
landlord  would  have  been  at  any  rate  contrib- 
uting his  fair  share  of  the  public  revenue,  and 
it  is  just  conceivable  that  he  might  have  been 
driven  to  sell  at  a  more  reasonable  price." 

The  Opposition  denounced  such  attacks 
as  demagogery  of  the  worst  kind  and 
showed  that  the  profit  was  not  unusually 
large  in  these  cases,  that  it  did  not  all  go 
to  the  landlord,  and  that  the  Government 
in  its  sales  of  land  took  the  same  advan- 
tage of  the  rise  in  values.  The  Govern- 
ment speakers,  however,  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  plain  that  all  these  statements, 
if  true,  did  not  break  the  force  of  the 
arijument. 


Modifications 
in  the  Bill 


The  Government  was 
obliged  to  make  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the 
finance  bill  in  consequence  of  the  criti- 
cism to  which  it  was  subjected.  One 
was  that  the  determination  of  the  present 
land  values  shall  be  made  by  the  State 
instead  of  at  the  cost  of  the  owner  as  at 
first  proposed.  This  will  be  a  delicate 
and  expensive  process,  costing,  it  is  esti- 
mated, about  $10,000,000.  more  than  the 
lax  will  bring  in  the  first  year.  The  Op- 
position made  the  most  of  this  conces- 
sion, ridiculing  the  idea  of  a  revenue 
measure  that  would  cost  more  to  collect 
than  it  would  produce.   The  Opposition  bv 
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(-•ailing  atU-iiliun  to  tla-  iiupossihility  i>\ 
detcnnining  the  value  of  undeveloped 
mineral  deposits  forced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  clause  for  their  valuation.  A  tax  on 
mining  royalties  and  rents  was  suhsti- 
tuted.  As  a  concession  to  the  labor  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  the  lands  of 
the  benevolent  societies  were  exempted 
from  the  new  taxation.  Their  value  i'- 
calculated  at  $500,000,000. 


rru  n  1  171  ^  '1  ^  f"U^  protecting 
The  Greek  Flag      ,,  r-       4.   o    *   • 

.     -  ^     Powers — Great  Britam. 

in  Crete  Russia,     Italy     and 

France — have  assumed  complete  respon- 
sibility over  Crete  and  have  requested 
Turkey  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in 
their  hands.  Any  further  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte  would  be  likely 
to  make  the  matter  worse  and  not  ad- 
vance the  Turkish  interests,  which  the 
Powers  have  been  careful  to  safeguard. 
Their  joint  note  also  suggests  that  Tur- 
key should  refer  any  questions  in  regard 
to  Macedonia  to  the  Powers  signatory  to 
the  Berlin  Treaty  and  lay  before  them 
any  grievances.  When  the  Cretan  Cab- 
inet resigned  on  account  of  its  refusal  to 
lower  the  Greek  flag  at  Canea,  a  Provi- 
sional Administrative  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interregnum.  This  com- 
mittee, however,  immediately  showed  its 
sympathies  were  on  the  same  side  by 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king 
and  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  took  no 
steps  to  remove  the  Greek  flag,  conse- 
quently the  Powers  were  obliged  to  take 
action.  A  combined  party  of  marines 
from  the  four  foreign  vessels  in  the 
harbor  of  Canea.  landing  on  August  18. 
brought  down  the  flag.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  it  was  again  hoisted  by  a  muti- 
nous company  of  militia  and  was  pro- 
tected all  day  by  a  mob  of  people,  but 
at  night  the  Governor  and  a  party  of 
orderly  citizens  removed  the  flag  and 
mast,  promising  that  it  should  not  again 

be  raised. The  Turkish  Chamber  of 

Deputies  has  granted  a  concession  to  an 
.American  syndicate  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  in  .\siatic  Turkey  from 
Sivas  to  I^nkc  \'an,  near  the  Persian 
frontier,  a  distance  of  1.250  miles.  The 
company    will    have   sixteen    months    to 


study  the  route,  and  in  case  no  nioi'C 
advantageous  oli'er  ia  received  by  llie 
Government  m  that  time,  the  franchise 
will  be  granted  to  the  American  capital 
ists.  This  road  parallels  to  the  north 
ward  the  German  railroad  across  tht- 
Euphrates  Valley,  and  may  be  extended 
into  I'ersia  and  even  to  India. 

_^     „       .  ^     It  ib  probable  that  General 
The  Spanish      ^,.^^..^^^    ,^^^   ^^  ^^^   ^^_ 

in  Morocco  ^..^,^^.^.  .^o,.,,,,,,.,,^  on  a  large 
scale  against  the  Moors  of  the  Riflf 
Coast,  but  this  opinion  is  based  less  on 
authentic  reports  from  the  scene  of  war 
than  from  their  absence.  .\  military 
censorship  of  the  strictest  character  has 
been  imposed  at  Melilla  and  the  fifty- 
eight  newspaper  correspondents  are  al- 
lowed to  report  only  insignificant  skir- 
mishes. Great  diflrtculty  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  landing  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies because  of  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  large  vessels  near  to  land,  the 
lack  of  boats  and  the  attacks  i>f  the 
.Moors.  A  channel  is  being  dredged  in 
l!ie  enclosed  harbor  to  the  soiuh  ot 
Melilla  in  order  to  facilitate  landing  of 
supi)li(.s  and  also  to  enable  gunlx)ats  to 
be  Inought  close  to  the  shore  to  sujiporl 
the  military  operations.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Moorish  forces  are  being  con- 
tinuously augmented  by  the  arrival  ol 
more  tribesmen,  and  they  have  greatly 
strengthened  their  positions  on  Mount 
Gurugu  and  other  heights.  They  are 
also  running  lines  of  fortifications  close 
to  the  Spanish  blockhouses  at  many 
points,  from  which  they  keep  up  a  well- 
directed  fire.  The  Spaniards  are  not  a 
match  for  them  in  sharpshooting,  for 
many  of  the  reserves  have  never  shot  off 
a  gini  until  they  were  brought  into  ac- 
tion on  the  RilT  Coast. The  Roghi, 

or  Pretender,  who  a  few  months  ago 
seemed  to  I)e  a  formidable  antagonist  of 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  has  been  cap- 
lured  by  the  Sultan's  troops  at  Mara- 
kesh.  the  southern  capital.  Many  of  his 
followers  were  tortured  or  decapitated, 
and  the  victorious  troops  returned  to  l-'ez 
with  heads  on  their  |)ikes  and  swords. 
It  has  been  expected  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  wc^uld  put  ofT  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Cortes  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  prevent  the  Opposition 
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from  having  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
its  actions  in  Mclilla  and  liarcelona,  but 
it  has  decided  instead  to  call  the  Cortes 
in  October.  The  disorders  of  Barcelona 
have  had  an  effect  of  rallying  the  coun- 
try generally  to  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment even  in  an  unpoi)ular  war.  It 
appears  that  the  rumors  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  mob  during  the  time 
when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  city 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  reports 
of  murder,  torture  and  outrages  of 
peaceful  citizens,  priests  and  nuns  were 
without  foundation.  The  mutilated 
limbs  which  were  carried  thru  the  streets 
on  pikes  by  the  mob  were  from  bodies 
disinterred  from  the  convent  tombs. 
The  burning  and  spoliation  of  convents 
and  churches  were  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner  by  organized  bands 
of  rioters,  mostly  boys,  but  there  were 
few  manifestations  of  international  cru- 
elty or  blood  lust.  The  military  organ, 
Ejercito  EspofioL  is  not  without  justifi- 
cation in  criticising  the  respectable  class- 
es in  Catalonia  for  their  supineness  in 
this  crisis  in  the  following  language  : 

"Where  were  they  when  these  savage  rioters 
were  going  about  streets,  burning  convents, 
disinterring  l)odies  to  drag  them  round  tlu- 
town,  turning  children  into  streets  to  die  of 
hunger?  They,  so  they  say,  are  the  strength, 
wealth,  influence,  and  power  of  Catalonia,  and 
tliey  shut  themselves  in  their  liouses  like  timid 
women  at  the  sound  of  tlie  first  sliots,  bewail- 
ing, no  doubt,  like  women,  what  tliey  could  not 
defend  like  men.  and  hoping  that  tlie  central 
power,  wliich  tluy  despise,  would  send  tiic 
army,  which  they  liat(>,  to  rescue  them  from 
their  sorry  plight." 


Aviation  at 
Rheims 


'J'he    first    international    fly- 
ing contest  in  the  history  of 


the  world  opened  at  Rheims 
DU  Sunday,  August  22.  Cash  prizes 
amounting  to  $80,000  are  offered  and 
trophies  of  very  great  value.  Consider- 
ing how  recent  has  been  the  develo])- 
ment  of  flying  machines  heavier  than  air. 
the  niunber  of  contestants  is  remarkable. 
Altogether,  forty- four  macjiines  have 
been  entered  for  the  contest.  France 
has  thirteen  contestants,  a  larger  number 
than  any  other  country,  and  since,  for 
the  international  cup,  only  three  repre- 
sentatives of  each  country  are  permitted 
under  the  rules,  preliminarv  trials  will 
be  held  for  the  selection  of  the  foremost 
competitors.     The  first  day  of  the  tour- 


nament was  windy  and  rainy,  and  it  was 
uiA  until  nearly  evening  that  the  ma- 
chines could  be  .started.  Ihc  best  records 
in  these  preliminary  trials  were  made  by 
the  Wright  biplane's,  first,  second  and 
third  places  being  taken  by  I'aul  Tis 
sandier,  Comte  de  Lambert  and  M.  Lc- 
febvre,  using  Wright  machines.  Le- 
febvre,  who  adopted  the  profession  of 
aviation  only  less  than  two  months  ago, 
made  the  best  time  arcjund  the  course. 
.\1.  lUeri(jt,  who  crossed  the  Channel, 
and  .\1.  Hubert  Latham,  who  has  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  the  same 
feat,  made  tlighls  on  the  first  day  in 
their  monoi)lane>,  but  the  Wright  bi- 
l)lanes  showed  greater  steadiness  in  the 
gusty  air.  Glenn  (,  urtiss,  being  the  only 
.\merican.  representative,  did  n<jt  take 
part  in  this  preliminary  contest.  The 
international  trophy,  the  (jordon  IJen- 
nett  Cup,  and  a  cash  prize  of  $5,000  will 
be  awarded  on  August  28  to  the  contest- 
ant who  makes  the  best  time  around  the 
10  kilometer  course.  Immense  nunibers 
of  spectat(jrs  have  come  to  Rheims.  and 
all  available  rooms  in  the  city  were  en- 
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gaged  weeks  in  achance.— 
brothers  have  brought  suit  against  the 
Aeronautic  Society  of  New  York  for  in- 
fringement of  patent  on  the  ground  that 
the  machine  bought  by  the  society  from 
Glenn  II.  Curtis,  contains  the  improve- 
ments   which    they    have    invented. 

Walter  Wellman  made  a  second  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  airship  from 
.Spitzbergen.  but  again  failed.  The  diri- 
gible balloon  ■■.\merica,"  carrying  Mr. 
Wellman  and  a  crew  of  three,  made  a 
good  start  in  the  morning  with  a  favor- 
able wind,  but  after  it  had  gone  aljout 
},2  miles  a  leather  guide-rope  broke, 
dropping  a  thousand  pounds  of  provi- 
sions and  stores.  The  balloon,  released 
from  this  weight,  rose  at  once  a  mile 
above  the  sea  and  was  lost  in  the  chiucL. 
The  aeronauts  decided  to  return  to  thi' 
starting  point  and  tacked  back  against 
the  wind  until  the  steamer  "bram"  was 
reached,  which  mulertook  \o  tow  them 
back  to  port.  In  this  process,  however, 
the  balloon  was  caught  by  gusts  of  wind 
and  torn  loose  from  the  tow  rope,  and 
being  driven  by  the  wind  back  over  the 
ice.  it  exploded.  The  airship  was  re 
covered  and  will  be  repaired  for  an>>ther 
attem])t. 


Confusion   of  Property   with   Privilege: 
the  Dartmouth   College  Case 

BY    JESSE  F.   ORTON,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

[Last  week  Mr.  Orton  discussed  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  from  the  historical 
standpoint.  In  this  issue  he  follows  with  a  criticism  of  the  decision  from  the  legal  stand- 
point. These  articles  succeed  in  logical  sequence  President  Hadley's  admirable  article  in  our 
issue  of  April  16,  1908,  entitled  "The  Constitutional  Position  of  Pibpcrty  in  America,"  and 
will  be  followed  from  time  to  time  by  others  on  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment  and  the  attitude 
of  the  bench  and  bar  toward  personal  and  property  rights.  The  whole  scries  is  intended  to 
present  a  somewhat  complete  picture  of  the  present  status  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  For  a  further  discussion  of  Mr.  Ortun's  two  articles  see  our  editorial  pages  in  this 
issue. — Editor.] 


THE  doctrine  that  corporate  charters 
and  franchises  are  contracts  and 
not  subject  to  repeal  has  been  in 
some  measure  evaded  in  many  of  the 
States  by  reservation  of  the  power  of  re- 
peal or  amendment.  Yet  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Cotton  is  still  true,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacredness  of  charters  and 
franchises,  growing  out  of  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  decision,  "has  woven 
itself  into  the  tissue  of  our  law,  as  has, 
perhaps,  no  other  paper-made  doctrine  of 
constitutional  law." 

One  of  Marshall's  eulogists  has  said 
that  the  effect  of  this  decision  was  "to 
withdraw  the  obligations  of  contracts 
from  the  power  of  the  State  Legislatures 
to  impair  their  validity,  and  to  place  them 
also  beneath  the  protecting  egis  of  the 
Constitution."  In  truth,  it  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  protection  of  ordinary 
contracts  from  impairment  by  the 
.States  was  effectively  secured  by  the 
words  of  the  Constitution.  What 
Marshall  and  his  associates  did  was 
by  a  forced  and  unheard-of  con- 
struction to  include,  under  the  term 
"contracts,"  certain  acts  of  legislati(Mi 
which  ought  to  be  at  all  times  open  to 
repeal  or  amendment.  The  decision  has 
been  briefly  explained  in  the  previous  ar- 
ticle. The  royal  charter  eiven  to  Dart- 
mouth College  in  176c),  providing  that 
the  college  should  always  be  govcrnc<l 
b>  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  twelve 
trustees,  was  declared  to  be  forever  bind- 
ing on  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Under  the  clause  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution forbidding  any  State  tn  pass  laws 
"impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
it  was  held  that  the  Legislature  roii!d  not 
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ii'creabC  the  number  of  trustees  to  twen- 
ty-one and  provide  temporarily  for  the 
appointment  of  new  trustees  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council. 

The  chief  question  in  the  case  was 
thought  to  be,  whether  this  institution 
was  public  or  private.  The  highest  court 
of  Xew  Ham])shire  had  pronounced  it 
public.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  admitted 
that  the  purpose  of  the  institution  was 
public,  that  "education  is  an  object  of  na- 
tional concern"  and  that  "there  may  be 
an  institution  founded  by  government, 
and  placed  entirely  under  its  immediate 
control,  the  officers  of  which  would  be 
public  officers,  amenable  exclusively  tC) 
government."  His  decision  was  based 
on  the  conclusion  that  this  institution  wa-^ 
founded  by  private  parties  with  private 
funds  and  that  the  incorporation  did  not 
change  its  character  except  to  make  it 
"immortal"  and  its  management  more 
o^nvenient.  He  took  no  account  of  the 
principle,  declared  by  one  of  his  succes- 
sors in  1876,  that  certain  institutions  or 
enterprises,  conducted  exclusively  with 
private  funds  but  having  a  purpose  "af- 
fected with  a  public  interest."  are  proper 
subjects  for  State  regulation  and  control. 

.Among  the  mistakes  of  law  and  fact 
contained  in  the  reasoning  of  the  court, 
there  are  two  very  serious  ore.'?  which 
relate  to  the  particular  facts  of  this  case 
First,  Dartmouth  College  was  in  fact 
public  in  its  foundation  and  endowment 
as  well  as  in  its  purpose;  and.  second, 
the  college  charter  contained  no  such 
contract  .'i<:  the  court  assumed  to  find  and 
en  force. 

(\)  In  fortunately,  counsel  for  the 
Sf.Tte  were  outgeneraled  and  did  not  get 
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all  important  facts  into  the  record  sent  to 
Washington.     But  many  additional  facts 
wore  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Su- 
prem.e  Court  in  connection  with  the  three 
additional    cases    begun    in    the    United 
States  Circuit  Court  and  certain  motions 
made  before  the  Supreme  Court  .n  ilu 
colloge  case  proper.     Mr.  Shirley    con- 
cludes that  Marshall  knew  ihe  essential 
i^cts.     This  author  shows  tha*^  the  latgo 
turns  of  money  collected  in  Great  Bri.ain 
8)1(1    America    by    Eleazer    Wheelock. 
wh^ch  Marshall  says  were  paid  to  the 
corporation  "on  the  faith"  of  the  "con- 
Iract"  between  'the  donors,  the  trustee, 
and  the  cri/\n,"  were  never  contributei! 
or  paid  to  Dartmouth  College  at  all,  but 
to  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.     This 
school,    founded    by    Wheelock   and   al- 
ready  endowed   by  Josiah    Moor,   altho 
carried  on  by  Wheelock    on    the    same- 
grounds  as  those  occupied  by  the  college, 
was  kept  entirely   separate   from   Dart- 
mouth College  in  management  and  finan- 
cial support.     It  appears  almost  certain 
that  the  first  endowment  of  the  college 
was  the  gift  of  public  land  presented  on 
behalf    of    New    Hampshire    by    John 
Wentworth,    Colonial     Governor,     soon 
after  he  issued  the  charter.     Other  pub- 
lic donations  by  the   State   followe(l,  as 
well  as  certain  private  donations.     The 
massive  structure  of  conclusions  based 
by   the  court   on   the    alleged    "private 
foundation"  falls  to  the  ground. 

"The  F,arl  of  Dartmouth  and  the  other 
trustees  in  England,"  whom  Marshall 
names  as  probably  "the  largest  contribu- 
tors," on  April  25.  1771,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Wheelock : 

"We  shall  expect  that  you  keep  a  regular  and 
(listinct  account  of  all  moneys  laid  out  in  erect- 
ing the  school,  educating  Tndi.in  youths,  and 
equipping  and  maintaining  missionaries  agree- 
able to  the  design  of  our  institution,  an(I  that 
you  do  not  blend  them  with  your  college,  and 
other  matters  foreign  to  and  separate  from  our 
undertaking." 

On  November  9,   1770,  Dr.  Wheelock 
had  written  to  one  of  these  English  trus 
tees : 

"The  charter  was  never  designed  to  convev 
the  least  power  or  control  of  any  fund*:  cof- 
lected  in  Europe,  nor  docs  it  convey  .nny  juris 
diction  over  the  school  to  the  tru.stces"  of  the 
college.  .  .  .  If  I  resign  mv  oflkc  as  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  I  yet  retain  the  <;ame  rela- 
tion to  the  school  and  control  of  it  as  ever." 


It  is  supposed  that  the  college  was 
named  alter  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  m- 
stead  of  after  Governor  Wentworth,  its 
real  benefactor,  in  order  to  mollify  the 
displeasure  felt  by  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
co-trustees  at  VVheelock's  failure  to  stick 
to  the  original  plan  and  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Indian  Charity  School,  a  pure- 
ly missionary  enterprise. 

(2)    The  Chief  Justice  said:     "It  can 
require  no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  constitute  a 
contract."     The  contract  which  Marshall 
enforced    against    the     State    of     New 
Hampshire  was  a  supposed  agreement, 
by  the   English   King,   that  the  charter 
should   not  be  re])calcd   or  amended   in 
essential  particulars  by  any  future  legis- 
lative act.     Rut  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Doe,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  in 
1886  in  the  case  of  Dow  vs.   Railroad 
Company,  has  shown  that  if  George  III 
had    attempted    to    luake     the    contract 
which  Marshall  enforced,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  lost  his  crown  and  the  agree- 
ment would  have  been  plainly  illegal  and 
void  under  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701. 
James  II  had  been  deposed  in  1688  for 
making  contracts  of  this  sort,  that  is.  for 
assuming  to  suspend  or  nullify  the  legis- 
lative  authority   of   Parliament.     While 
the  college  charter  contains  suitable  lan- 
guage to  indicate  that  the  grant,  so  far 
as  the  King  was  concerned,  was  to  he 
permanent  rather  than   for  a    term    of 
years     and    would    not    be    revoked    or 
changed  by  him.  it  contains  no  word  sug- 
gesting that  the  King  or  his  agent,  Gt^v- 
ernor  Wentworth.  had  any  intention  of 
promising    exemption     from    legislative 
authority  and  control.     The  English  Par- 
liament has  always  had,  and  on  occasion 
has  exercised,  the  power  to  repeal  and 
amend  corporate  charters. 

Even  tho  the  Suiircme  Court  erred  in 
treating  Dartmouth  College  as  a  "private 
school,"  and  in  enforcing  a  so-called  con- 
tract which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  iriak- 
ing.  the  question  of  chief  importance  re- 
mains :  If  a  corporation  is  "private"  in 
the  sense  in  which  Marshall  used  the 
term,  and  if  a  State  Legislature  has  un- 
oquivocallv  attempted  to  make  its  cliar- 
ter  and  privileges  irrepealablc.  is  such  an 
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act  a  contract  protected  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  from  change  by  any  future 
Legislature? 

The  prohibition  against  "laws  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts"'  had  its 
origin  in  the  provision  of  the  "ordinance 
of  1787"  for  the  governinent  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  to  the  effect  that 
no  law  should  be  made  interfering  with 
or  affecting  "private  contracts  or  en- 
gagements" i)rcviously  formed.  The 
])roceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention indicate  that  the  purpose  of  mod- 
ifying this  language  was  to  restrict 
rather  than  to  enlarge  its  scope. 

\  cry  important  evidence  as  to  the  in- 
tended meaning  of  this  provision  is 
found  in  a  report  made  to  the  Maryland 
Legislature  by  Luther  Martin,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  convention  from 
that  State,  lie  said  he  had  opposed  this 
"contract"  clause  of  the  Constitution  be- 
cause he  thought  the  States  should  have 
tiie  power,  in  times  of  public  calamity  or 
distress,  to  pass  laws  "totally  or  partially 
stopping  the  courts  of  justice,  or  author- 
izing the  debtor  to  pay  by  instalments, 
or  by  delivering  up  his  ])roperty  to  his 
creditors,  at  a  reasonable  and  honest  val- 
uation." These  were  the  practices,  there- 
tofore common  in  the  States,  which  the 
clause  was  designed  to  prohibit.  If 
Luther  Martin  had  known  of  any  claim 
that  its  scope  was  wider  than  private 
contracts  and  that  it  would  forbid  the 
repeal  or  alteration  of  numerous  legisla- 
tive acts,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he 
would  have  neglected  to  state  the  fact  to 
his  State  Legislature.  It  is  no  more  con- 
ceivable that  such  an  intended  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  States  could  have 
crept  into  the  Constitution  without  the 
strongest  opposition. 

riiat  the  term  "contracts"  was  de- 
signed lo  include  only  agreement ^  be- 
tween private  parties,  is  most  probable. 
I  f  any  agreements  by  States  were  held  to 
be  contracts  in  the  constitutional  sense. 
none  could  reasonably  be  so  included  ex- 
cept agreements  made  by  the  State  in  its 
private  capacity,  as  when,  for  example, 
it  should  borrow  money,  employ  work- 
men or  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
public  building.  Acts  of  legislation,  done 
m  the  public  capacity  of  the  State,  were 
excluded  b\'  reason,  sound  poliey  and  the 
general  miderstanding  of  men. 


If  the  power  of  individuals  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  corporation  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  special  privilege  conferred 
by  the  State,  but  is  a  common  right  regu- 
lated by  general  laws,  no  legislative  act 
relating  to  incorporation  can  be  consid- 
ered a  "contract."  It  is  only  with  refer- 
ence to  special  powers,  not  possessed  b> 
all  citizens  in  common,  that  the  "con- 
tract" claim  is  made.  But  if  we  con- 
clude that  the  mere  right  to  exist  as  a 
corporation  is  a  franchise  or  special  priv 
ilege,  and  if  we  admit  that  sovereign 
."States  have  authority  to  grant  special 
l^rivileges  to  individuals,  such  a  grant 
must  of  necessity  be  only  temporary. 

That  a  special  privilege,  once  granted, 
cannot  be  withdrawn,  is  a  contradict i"n 
of  the  original  powers  of  sovereignty  and 
is  abhorrent  to  the  intellectual  percep- 
tions as  well  as  to  moral  principle.  If  a 
State  is  to  grant  privileges  to  some,  it 
must  have  the  power  to  do  so  by  with- 
drawing privileges  from  others.  The 
result  of  any  "contract."  therefore,  which 
makes  a  special  privilege  irrevocable  is 
to  subtract  a  portion  of  sovereignty  from 
the  State  and  confer  it  upon  individual. 
r>ut  sovereignty,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
cfintinuous  and  indestructible.  If  a  |iart 
of  it  may  be  lost,  the  whole  may  be  lost 
by  successive  losses  of  different  parts,  a 
result  absurd  and  unthinkable.  This 
principle  is  well  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Doe :  "The  agents'  authority  to  make 
law  does  not  enal)le  them  to  suspend  their 
own  duty,  and  bind  their  principals,  by 
agreeing  with  a  third  party  that  law  shall 
not  be  made."  The  prohibition  in  the 
bederal  Constitution  against  "impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts"  was  never  in 
tended,  could  not  in  logic  or  reason  havi- 
been  intended,  to  prevent  a  State  from 
preserving  its  own  integrity,  from  retain 
ing  the  power  to  legislate  as  fully  and 
completely  next  year  as  it  can  legislate 
this  year,  from  withdrawing  any  special 
privilege  which  it  has  granted. 

If  the  mere  right  to  be  a  coqioratinn  is 
a  sjiecial  |irivile.t;e  which  a  present  Legis 
lature  cannot  guarantee  against  repeal  or 
chan<;c  by  a  future  Le.Erislaturc.  much 
mrre  is  this  true  of  those  immensely  val- 
uable privileges,  so  often  granted  in  cor 
I'.orate  charters  or  elsewhere,  by  which 
the  nio^t  important  powers  of  sovereign - 
tv  are  rlainird  to  have  been  "contracted 
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nway  to  private  parties.  Thche  powers 
vary  Iroiu  tlic-  luobl  trilling  up  to  mjiiic 
of  the  very  higliest  and  most  essential, 
amonj4"  which  are  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Government  by 
taxation  and  (he  power  oi  prt)tecting 
citizens  from  the  extortions  (jf  monopoly. 

The  chief  prtcedents  for  the  decision 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  were  two 
cases  in  which  .Marshall  had  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court.  In  one  of  them, 
l-letcher  vs.  Peck  (iHioj,  the  court  ex- 
tended the  "contract"  clause  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  prevent  an  act  of 
alleged  confiscation  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia.  There  are  few  lawyers  who 
will  not  admit  that  this  was  a  judicial 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  mean^ 
of  a  clever  legal  fiction.  This  case  is 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  col- 
lusive, a  mere  sham  battle  in  which  both 
parties  desired  to  obtain  the  same  de- 
cision. 'J"he  evidences  of  collusion  were 
so  plain,  upon  the  face  of  the  record. 
that  they  were  remarked  by  Justice 
iohnson  in  his  opinion.  In  New  Jersey 
vs.  Wilson  (1812)  Marshall  had  held  that 
the  State  of  New  Jer.sey  had  contracted 
away  forever  the  right  to  tax  certain  pri- 
vate lands  and  that  this  "contract"  was 
protected  by  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. This  case  also  is  open  to  grave 
suspicion  of  collusion,  and  practically  no 
lawyer  now  defends  the  decision  on  any 
ground. 

The  principle  assumed  to  have  been 
established  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case 
has  been  refuted  and  repudiated  many 
times  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 
The  case  still  has  the  force  of  law  within 
a  narrowed  scope,  and  it  is  often  referred 
to  in  terms  of  great  politeness.  Rut 
when  the  court  musters  up  the  courage 
to  overrule  it.  few  arguments  will  be 
needed  in  addition  to  its  own  opinions. 
Certain  of  the  State  Supreme  Courts, 
notably  that  of  Ohio,  long  and  persis- 
tently stood  out  against  a  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  this  case. 

Before  Marshall's  death  in  1835  he 
and  Story  were  sharply  overruled  bv  a 
majority  of  the  court  in  (^gdcn  vs.  Saun- 
ders, in  which  it  was  decided  that  the 
prohibition  against  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  docs  not  apply  to 
contracts  made  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  iti  question.     Mr.  Cot- 


ton, referring  to  Marshall's  dissenting 
npiniiin  in  this  ease,  says  "it  is  hard  to 
^ee  that  ii  i.s  anything  more  than  in- 
genious and  fantastic." 

In  the  Charles  River  Bridge  case 
(1837)  the  court,  under  the  leadership 
of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  decided  that  tho 
legislative  "contracts"  may  be  protected 
by  the  Constitution,  buch  alleged  con- 
tracts must  be  construed  according  to  a 
rule  directly  opposite  to  the  rule  applica- 
ble to  private  contracts;  in  other  words, 
grants  of  j)rivileges  by  the  State  are  to 
be  construed  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
granting  party,  while  private  grants  are 
construed  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
grantee.  This  doctrine,  that  nothing  can 
be  taken  from  the  State  unless  it  is  ex- 
pressly granted,  led  the  court  to  hold  that 
no  exclusive  franchise  had  been  granted 
to  the  bridge  company.  Justice  Story 
dissented  earnestly,  and  logically,  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  college  case  was  sound. 

In  West  River  Bridge  Company  vs.  Dix 
(1848)  it  was  settled  that  a  State  may. 
by  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  take 
back  any  i^roperty  or  privileges  which  it 
has  bargained  away  in  a  corporate  char- 
ter or  otherwise,  making  compensation 
for  the  value  of  what  it  takes.  This  doc- 
trine is  directly  inconsistent  with  the 
college  case  decision,  as  Justice  McLean 
forcibly  pointed  out  in  his  opinion  in  the 
Charles  River  Bridge  case.  A  violation 
of  contract  does  not  become  less  a  viola- 
tion by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
testing privilege-holder  is  given  money 
on  being  deprived  of  what  he  contracted 
for. 

In  the  "Granger  cases"  (1876)  it  was 
decided  that  tho  a  railway  corporation  is 
authorized  by  its  charter  to  make  "rea- 
sonable charges,"  the  State  may  by  law 
say  what  charges  are  reasonable ;  and 
that  when  property,  corporate  or  other- 
wise, is  devoted  to  a  use  which  affects 
"the  community  at  large."  such  as  trans- 
portation or  storing  grain,  the  conduct  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  charges  to  be  paid 
by  the  public  are  matters  for  legislative 
regulation.  The  sacredncss  of  corporate 
charters  was  quietly  ignored.  By  reicct- 
ing  the  logic  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
decision.  Chief  Justice  Waite  made  it 
|)ossible  to  control  public  utility  monopo- 
lies, such  as  tran>;portation.  telegraphs, 
telephones,  electric  and  gas  lighting,  etc., 
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in  ca^es  where  the  charter  dues  not  defi- 
iiilcly  lix  the  rates  tliat  may  be  i  harged. 

In  repealed  decisions  tlie  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  tlie  "pohce  power" 
oi  the  State  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  cannot  be  contracted  away, 
even  by  the  most  solemn  and  formal, 
agreement  ever  put  in  a  corporate  char- 
ter. The  police  power  "extends  to  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  health  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order  and  the  public  morals." 
Under  this  doctrine,  the  Legislature  may 
prohibit  lotteries,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquor,  the  carrying  on  of  noxious 
trades  in  populous  centers,  etc.,  in  spite 
of  charters  which  expressly  authorize  the 
doing  of  the  things  prohibited.  Yet  Jus- 
tice Strong  spoke  truly  when,  in  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  case  of  the  North- 
western Fertilizing  Company,  he  said : 
"The  police  power  of  the  State  is  no 
uiure  sacred  than  its  taxing  power."  He 
might  safely  have  said  "than  any  other 
legislative  power."  The  majority  of  the 
court  overruled  the  Dartmouth  College 
case  in  principle,  tho  not  in  name. 

Marshall's  doctrine  that  the  taxing 
power  can  be  bartered  away  by  special 
contracts  of  private  parties  with  the 
Legislature,  has  not  escaped  violent  as- 
sault in  the  Supreme  Court,  tho  its  undo- 
ing has  been  thus  far  delayed  by  the  fact 
that  it  rests  on  a  definite  precedent  which 
cannot  be  dodged,  but  must  be  followed 
or  overruled.  In  State  Bank  of  Ohio  vs. 
Knoop  (1853)  Justice  Catron,  dissenting, 
said :  "The  sovereign  political  power  is 
not  the  subject  of  contract  so  as  to  be 
vested  in  an  irrepealable  charter  of  in- 
corporation, and  taken  away  from,  and 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of,  future  Legis- 
latures. *  *  *  The  taxing  power  is 
a  political  power  of  the  highest  class,  and 
each  succeeding  Legislature,  having  vest- 
ed in  it,  unimpaired,  all  the  political  pow- 
ers previous  Legislatures  had,  is  author- 
ized to  imjiosc  taxes  on  all  property  in 
the  State  that  its  Constitution  does  not 
exempt."  Tn  Washington  University  vs. 
Rouse  (1869)  Chief  Justice  Chase  and 
Justices  Miller  and  Field,  dissenting, 
said,  thru  Justice  Miller,  that  to  hold  that 
a  Legislature  "can,  by  contract,  deprive 
the  State  forever  of  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion, is  to  hold  that  they  can  destroy  the 
Government  which  they  are  appointed  to 


serve."  In  the  words  of  Justice  Miller, 
I  he  doctrine  of  irrepealable  tax  exemp- 
tions "must  finally  be -abandoned,"  but  no 
more  certainly  than  the  entire  doctrine 
of  irrepealable  special  privileges  to  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  must  be  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  Chicago  Lake  Front  case 
(1892)  it  appeared  that  in  1869  the  Leg- 
islature granted  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  a  tract  of  more  than 
one  thousand  acres  under  Lake  Michi- 
gan, the  principal  part  of  Chicago's  har- 
bor, extending  a  mile  into  the  lake.  The 
grant  having  been  rcjiealed  in  1873,  this 
suit  was  brought  to  see  if  the  repealing 
law  was  void,  as  "impairing  the  obliga- 
tion" of  the  original  grant.  It  was  de- 
cided, four  against  three,  that  the  re- 
pealing law  was  valid  on  the  ground  that 
the  Legislature  held  the  title  to  sub- 
merged land  under  navigable  waters  in 
trust  for  the  people  and  could  not  alien- 
ate it  except  in  such  small  parcels,  or  in 
such  reasonable  and  limited  ways,  as 
might  serve  the  public  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, commerce,  etc.  Justice  l-'ield, 
giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 
"Tiie  power  to  resume  the  trust  when- 
ever the  State  judges  best,  is,  we  think, 
incontrovertible.  The  position  advanced 
by  the  railroad  company  *  *  *  would 
|)lace  every  harbor  in  the  country  at  the 
mercy  of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State."  True  as  this  is,  it  is  no 
les.s  true  that  the  Legislature  holds  in 
trust  for  the  people  other  public  property 
and  privileges,  and  that  the  Dartmoutli 
College  decision,  in  utter  disregard  of 
this  principle,  has  placed,  for  example, 
the  streets  of  every  city  at  the  mercy  of 
a  majority  of  the  State  Legislature  or  of 
the  municipal  body  to  which  legislative 
power  has  been  delegated. 

By  acts  passed  in  1856  and  1865.  the 
MinnesiUa  Legislature  incorporated  a 
railroad  which  later  became  the  Great 
\i  lit  hern,  and  gave  it  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  consolidate  with  other  rail- 
roads :  but  it  was  provided  that  the  char- 
ter could  be  amended  "in  any  manner  not 
destroying  or  impairing  vested  rights." 
In  1874  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
consolidation  of  parallel  and  competing 
railroads.  In  i8()5  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  in  Minnesota  was  called  on  to  de- 
cide whether  the  act  of   1874  impaired 
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the  contract  contained  in  tlic  charter,  the 
Great  Northern  having  attempted,  after 
1874,  a  consohdation  with  the  Northern 
Pacific.  It  was  claimed  that  the  rig-lit  to 
consolidate  did  not  become  "vested"  until 
it  was  exercised,  and  therefore  the  act 
did  not  "destroy  or  impair"  any  "vested 
right."  The  circuit  judge  held  that 
"there  is  no  distinction,  in  reason  or  in 
the  authorities,  between  the  right  to  a 
franchise  that  has  been  and  the  right  to 
one  that  has  not  been  used,"  unless  there 
has  been  a  forfeiture  for  non-user;  and 
that  "the  franchise  to  consolidate  with 
another  railroad  corporation  was  a  vested 
right  of  this  defendant  from  the  time  of 
the  acceptance  of  its  grant." 

The  circuit  judge  was  right — if  there 
is  any  virtue  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
decision.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  only  two  dissenting,  de- 
cided that  he  was  wrong,  that  the  right 
to  consolidate  did  not  become  "vested" 
until  used.  That  they  did  not  do  the 
logical  thing  and  overrule  the  college 
case  decision  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  that 
they  refused  to  apply  it,  even  tho  using 
a  distinction  that  does  not  distinguish, 
is  cause  for  satisfaction  and  hope.  Jus- 
tice Brown,  giving  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said :  "We  think  it  was  compe- 
tent for  the  Legislature,  out  of  due  re 
gard  for  the  public  welfare,  to  declare 
that  its  charter  should  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  stifling  competition  and 
building  up  monopolies.  In  short,  we 
cannot  recognize  a  vested  right  to  do  a 
manifest  wrong."  These  are  brave  and 
just  words.  Wlien  courageously  and  con- 
sistently applied   to   the   whole   field   of 


constitutional  law,  they  will  destroy  the 
last  vestige  of  the  doctrine  renting  on  the 
Dartmouth  College  decision  and  will  re- 
store to  the  peo])lc  of  the  States  that 
complete  and  continuous  control  of  legis- 
lation which  the  Constitution  gave  them. 
In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Charles 
River  Bridge  case,  Justice  Story  ex- 
prest  the  opinion  that  an  exclusive 
franchise  to  build  and  maintain  a  bridge 
across  a  river  between  two  cities,  did  not 
constitute  "a  monopoly."  His  definition 
of  monopoly  was,  "An  exclusive  right 
granted  to  a  few,  of  something  which 
was  before  of  common  right."  such  as, 
for  example,  an  exclusive  right  to  navi- 
gate a  river.  Because  special  legislative 
authority  was  necessary  for  individuals 
who  would  build  a  bridge,  an  exclusive 
franchise  to  build  one  would  not  deprive 
any  citizen  of  an  already  existing  right. 
By  the  same  test,  an  exclusive  franchise 
to  run  a  street  railway  or  lay  gas  i)ipes 
or  string  electric  wires,  would  not  estab- 
lish a  monopoly.  From  judges  so  utter- 
ly incapable  of  economic  reasoning  or  of 
taking  a  long  look  ahead,  we  should  not 
expect  very  good  law  on  economic  sub- 
jects. We  should  not  judge  them  too 
harshly,  for  they  were  trained  and  lived 
in  a  different  age.  But  that  we  should 
allow  their  mistakes  of  fact,  their  legal 
misconceptions,  their  economic  obtuse- 
ness,  their  partisan  passions  and  preju- 
dices, to  reach  down  thru  the  decades 
and  make  law  for  us  in  regard  to  some 
of  our  most  vital  interests — this  is  hard 
to  explain  on  the  theory  that  we  are  an 
intelligent,  self-governing  people. 

New    York    City. 
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Forbidden   Paradise 


BY  KETA   B.   PARKER 


The  barrier  falls. 
And   in   between  our  rushing  heart? 

No  guard  i$  set,  and  yet 
'Tis  only  when  I  dream  of  thee 

That  thou  art  nune. 


For  wlicM  I  wake. 
There  liigh  as  heaven  a  tlamiug  sword 

In  angel  hand    doth  stand 
To  bar  our  path  by  stern  decree. 

Mandate  divine. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Highway   Economics 

BY   E.   P.   POWELL 

Author   ok     'liih    Cuunthv    lloMt,'    "Orchard   and    I-ruit   (jakden,"   Etc. 


HAS  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  con- 
sider how  much  land  in  the 
United  States  is  given  to  streets, 
and  iiow  very  httle  value  we  get  from 
most  of  it?  If  so,  go  farther  and  esti- 
mate how  much  might  be  got  from  our 
highways,  without  making  them  in  the 
least  less  useful  for  driving  and  hauling. 
They  cost  us  large  sums  for  repair — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  misnomer,  for 
you  cannot  mend  what  has  never  yet 
been  made.  If  properly  made,  the 
street  might  become  at  once  a  source  of 
income  in  all  ordinary  cases,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense  of  construction ; 
and  in  time  this  could  become  a  hand- 
some fee  to  cover  general  taxation.  We 
have  given  away  the  use  of  our  streets, 
as  if  valueless.  There  is  no  reason  why 
franchises  to  private  corporations  should 
not  be  let  or  sold  on  a  coopera- 
tive plan.  American  life  has  too 
much  of  this  wastefulness.  Our 
churches  and  even  our  schools  are  a 
dead  cost  to  us,  quite  unnecessarily, 
as  I  will  try  to  show  hereafter.  But  con- 
lining  our  attention  to  highways,  we  find 
millions  of  acres,  generally  of  fertile 
land,  only  a  narrow  strip  needed  for 
driveways,  and  the  rest  turned  over  to 
wild  nature.  We  thus  eliminate  from 
cultivation  and  generally  give  over  to 
weeds  a  huge  slice  of  our  common  heri- 
tage. This  use  of  territory,  or  rather 
its  misuse,  is  often  a  menace  to  adjacent 
fariu  property,  from  the  breeding  of 
weed  seeds.  The  most  rigid  laws  fail  to 
protect  us  in  this  regard,  except  in  thickly 
settled  neighborhoods.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  of  our  new  pests  spread  themselves 
around  the  country  by  following  up  the 
roadways.  In  this  way.  and  by  railroads, 
the  dandelion  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
thru  the  wilds  of  Michigan. 

Bear  in  mind  that  until  the  stock  laws, 
that  were  enacted  for  the  most  part  along 
between  i860  and  1875.  our  highways 
were  a  vast  pasturage,  and  for  a  jjionccr- 
ing  and  primitive  society  served  a  public 
need.     This  was  altered  suddenly ;  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  owners  of  cattle  no 
doubt,  for  it  led  to  a  new  method  of  fod- 
dering immensely  more  economic  and 
convenient.  The  country  boy  could  also 
be  put  to  better  use  than  hunting  his  cows 
every  night  over  a  long-strung  pasturage 
of  miles.  We  learned  that  such  feeding 
and  such  methods  were  enormously 
wasteful  and  that  we  could  keep  the  fam- 
ily cow  in  much  better  condition  on  the 
intensive  plan  from  a  single  acre.  The 
milk  flow  was  doubled  by  the  soiling 
method,  that  is,  feeding  cut  food.  The 
ten-acre  farm  from  that  day  grew  to  be 
more  valuable  than  the  hundred-acre,  for 
one  acre  of  sowed  corn  gave  us  as  much 
food  as  thirty  acres  of  pasturage.  Then 
came  the  silo  and  irrigation,  and  intensive 
farming  won  the  day  . 

But  the  street,  what  of  that?  Simply 
nothing.  We  saved  building  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of 
fences  in  Xew  York  State,  one  hundred 
millions  in  Illinois,  ninety  millions  in 
Missouri,  and  so  it  was  everywhere  that 
we  had  the  stock  laws ;  and  that  at  first 
was  all  that  came  of  it.  Our  streets  were 
left  as  so  much  land  let  go  to  the  wild, 
and  that  is  true  of  our  streets  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  grass  grows  freely,  and 
generally  the  weeds  grow  with  it.  Curi- 
ously even  this  grass  is  seldom  utilized, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  after- 
math every  October  left  uncut  in  the 
townships  where  hay  is  most  needed. 
Occasionally  a  farmer's  cow  is  staked  out 
to  eat  the  roadside  grass  in  patches,  and 
foul  the  drives.  On  the  whole  the  streets 
have  simply  been  relegated  to  the  charge 
of  nature. 

The  uses  to  which  our  streets  could  be 
put  are  numerous,  and  in  the  first  place 
the  tree  planting  might  be  made  more 
judicious,  and  important  to  the  people. 
Shade  is  by  no  means  all  that  we  can 
secure.  Planted  wisely,  trees  might  be 
thinned,  giving  an  immense  amount  of 
posts  and  firewood.  In  fact,  the  streets 
might  be  supplementary  to  a  decent  for- 
estry system.     If  in   charge  of  a  com- 
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mission,  as  they  should  be,  the  trees 
might  be  so  planted  as  to  serve  as  wind- 
breaks, greatly  modifying  the  climate. 
This  is  gradually  getting  to  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  our  farmers.  A 
good  windbreak  not  only  heads  oflF 
damaging  winds,  but  prevents  the  rapid 
drying  of   our   fields   and   gardens.      A 


diagonally,  and  allowing  sufiRcient  space 
for  development,  the  avenue  would  soon 
present  the  appearance  of  a  grove.  This 
sort  of  planting  requires  wide  streets; 
wider  than  most  of  our  country  roads  are 
at  present  laid  out — probably  wider  than 
is  advisable. 

The  character  of  the  trees  planted  in 
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clean  sweep  for  dry  air,  driven  across 
your  land  for  half  a  day,  is  frequently 
more  than  a  counterbalance  for  a  fine 
shower.  It  drinks  up  the  moisture  and 
sweeps  it  off  to  be  reabsorbed  in  clouds. 
If  our  streets  are  properly  planted  with 
stout  trees,  making  barricades,  without 
breaches,  the  wind  force  is  so  lessened  as 
to  be  very  helpful  to  the  bordering  fields 
and  orchards.  If  double  rows  of  trees 
arc  used  it  must  be  with  caution,  for  if 
planted  ttx»  closely,  the  interlacing  limbs 
in  time  create  an  accumulation  of  dead 
and  brittle  branches ;  however,  double 
rows  are  especially  useful  as  windbreaks, 
while  serving  belter  for  shade.     Planted 


our  streets  siiould  also  be  considered 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  ma- 
ple, which  is  so  commonly  used,  needs  the 
care  of  a  very  skilful  horticulturist,  but 
the  linden  is  a  big-hearted  afi'air.  with 
huge  leaves,  and  a  habit  of  healing  up  its 
own  wounds.  Now  let  your  imagination 
play  a  little  to  consider  what  wcnild  be 
the  result  of  planting  several  millions  of 
lindens  for  bee  food.  Our  streets  would 
immediately  become  honey-producing,  to 
a  degree  almost  beyond  conception. 
There  is  not  one  other  tree  to  rival  it. 
When  in  blossom  the  honey-makers 
swarm  to  it.  and  will  work  all  night  if 
there  be  moonlight.     It  would  pay  any 
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tovvnsliip  to  plant  these  basswoods,  pure- 
ly to  add  to  the  wealth  of  their  bee  yards. 
Among  other  bee  trees  one  of  the  best  is 
the  glcditschia,  sometimes  called  honey 
locust,  it  blossoms  just  before  the  lin- 
den, and  its  flowers  are  not  so  showy, 
but  bees  take  to  it  and  almost  cover  it 
during"  the  season  of  expanded  tiowers. 
There  is  a  thornless  sort,  which  should 
of  course  be  selected  for  tree  planting, 
the  thorny  variety  being  postively  dan- 
gerous both  to  cattle  and  men. 

I  do  not,  however,  see  why  the  sugar 
maple  may  not  also  become  a  source  of 
income  if  largely  planted  in  our  streets. 
Its  decay  will  not  be  hastened  seriously 
by  tapi)ing  it  for  sugar,  and  from  fifty 
trees  one  may  easily  lay  in  his  full  sup- 
ply of  sugar  for  the  year.  The  real  dan- 
ger to  the  sugar  maple  as  a  street  tree 
comes  from  planting  too  close  together 
and  later  sawing  ofif  large  limbs.  The 
bark  will  not  endure  the  hot  sunshine, 
opens  cracks,  and  there  the  insects  begin 
their  boring  and  eating.  It  is  a  naturally 
healthy  tree  if  not  mutilated  with  the 
saw.  Careless  tap])ing  would  of  course 
injure  the  tree,  but  done  conservatively 
the  trees  v.ould  last  one  Inmdred  and  fifty 
years.  This  would  add  enormously  to  the 
saccharine  products  of  the  United  States. 
For  two  centuries  the  bulk  of  sugar  used 
by  our  people  was  home-made  from  the 
majjle  "bush." 

'1  hen  we  have  a  fine  group  of  nut  trees 
which  might  add  to  the  productive  power 
of  the  streets.  Purely  for  shade  there 
are  few  trees  to  equal  the  chestnut, 
walnut,  and  hickory.  The  market  for 
nuts  is  constantly  increasing  and  likely 
to  continue  to  absorb  everything  that  can 
be  grown.  The  trees  named  are  long- 
lived  and  enduring:  with  irregular  con- 
tour, but  coming  under  the  general  lines 
of  round-headed  trees.  I  like  the  chest- 
nut peculiarly  because,  with  all  its  great- 
ness, it  docs  not  require  rich  soil.  It 
thrives  over  rocks,  where  its  roots  have 
to  find  crevices  for  themselves.  In  France 
it  is  said  to  l)egin  to  grow  whore  corn 
stops.  But  what  a  tree  it  is  in  its  com- 
pletest  develo])mcnt ;  taking  one  hundred 
years  to  reach  its  fullness,  and  lasting 
three  hundred  more — always  bcautiftil. 
granting  splendid  shade,  and  a  great  init- 
iiearcr  almost  from  tlie  start !  The  finest 
in   America  are  now   found  in  the  Caro- 


lina^,  but  Connecticut  mountains  were 
once  clothed  with  them.  Some  of  the 
New  England  trees  are  eighty  feet  high 
and  nine  in  diameter — their  shade  is  per- 
fect. 

The  butternut  is  rather  open  in  its 
growth,  but  its  yield  of  delicious  nuts  is 
wonderfully  generous.  Like  the  black 
walnut  it  is  not  cordial  to  some  other 
forms  of  vegetation.  But  grass  will 
grow  under  it,  so  that,  while  not  a  very 
good  lawn  tree  or  field  tree,  where  you 
wish  to  cultivate  corn  or  potatoes,  it  is  a 
good  street  tree.  The  black  walnut  is 
magnificent  in  growth,  and  like  the  but- 
ternut it  is  not  always  a  good  neighbor. 
but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  freely  in  our  streets.  How- 
ever, the  hickory  is  so  much  better  in  its 
nut  product  that  I  would  choose  it  by  all 
odds.  Always  beautiful,  and  more  so 
with  age,  its  nuts  are  the  delight  of  old 
and  young.  The  limbs  are  tough  and  the 
shade  is  perfect.  Better  yet  is  the  fact 
that  it  sheds  its  foliage  like  the  buttennit 
early  in  the  fall  and  puts  it  out  late  in 
the  spring.  This  is  sometimes  reckoned 
a  defect,  but  it  is  a  very  positive  advan- 
tage, for  along  our  sidewalks  and  drive- 
ways we  need  shade  only  in  the  hot 
months — the  rest  of  the  time  the  more 
sunshine  the  better. 

The  pecan  is  a  subform  of  the  walnut, 
and  in  the  Southern  States  is  sometimes 
found  by  the  roadside.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  highway,  from  the 
( )hio  to  the  Gulf,  that  might  be  made 
enormously  profitable  by  using  the  pecan 
as  a  street  tree.  Not  only  is  the  luit  al- 
ways salable,  but  it  is  growing  in  impor- 
tance. I  do  not  think  of  this  phase  of 
economy  without  at  the  same  time  visicm- 
ing  the  joy  that  would  bo  added  to  child- 
hood. 

I  consider  furnishing  bird  food  an- 
other desirable  aim  in  street  tree  plant- 
ing. The  wild  cherries  are  very  orna- 
mental, very  tough  wooded,  giving  good 
shade,  and  they  arc  clean  trees.  I  always 
keep  a  few  of  them  growing  along  my 
fence  liiu--.  not  only  for  the  beauty  <->( 
the  blossoms,  but  because  birds  of  pas 
sage  drop  down  all  thru  the  autumn 
months  tf>  take  a  dinner  on  their  way 
southward.  1  think  these  trees  are  the 
main  reliance  of  the  robins  during  their 
mii^ration.     The  mulherrv   furnishes  as- 
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tonishing  quantities  of  a  rich  berry  that 
everything  Hkes  from  fowls  to  human 
folk.  In  the  Southern  States  there  are 
varieties  with  fruit  two  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  splen- 
did tree  for  shade  and  1  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  fruit  so  seldom  gets  into 
market.  Perhaps  the  mulberry  would  be 
debarred  from  street  planting  from  its 
superabundance  of  fruit  that  stains  what- 
ever it  touches.  Ik'ttcr  would  be  our  na- 
tive persimmon,  not  only  in  the  Southern 
States  but  as  far  north  as  Central  New 
York.  At  least,  I  have  a  tree  that  was 
planted  forty  years  ago  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  give  me  a  crop.  The  tree  is 
handsome  in  growth,  altho  the  wood  is 
somewhat  brittle.  In  the  Southern  States, 
at  least  the  lower  South,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  grait  in  the  Japanese  sorts. 

Planting  fruit  trees  in  the  street  must 
of  course  be  undertaken  with  discretion. 
There  are  varieties  of  apples  that  droop 
too  much  in  their  growth,  and  there  are 
varieties  of  pears  that  arc  erect  as  a 
Lombardy  poplar.  The  Baldwin  apple  is 
well  adapted  to  street  use,  provided  the 
trees  are  set  at  a  good  distance  apart  and 
are  properly  trimmed  at  the  outset.  The 
fruit  is  hard  and  tasteless  until  some  time 
after  being  picked  in  October.  On  the 
contrary  the  Mcintosh  and  Mubbardston 
and  Nortiicrn  Spy  might  run  some  risks 
in  the  presence  of  boys.  But  the  Swaar 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Wag- 
encr  and  Black  Ben  would  defy  the  crav- 
ing of  passing  tramps.  A  row  of  such 
trees  could  be  grown  in  the  street  as 
readily  as  in  the  orchard,  with  a  j)robablc 
loss  of  very  little  fruit.  If  you  are  more 
generously  inclined,  and  would  make  the 
pedestrian  happy,  set  a  row  of  Graven- 
stein  and  I'anicuse.  These  apples,  ripen- 
ing earlier  and  dropping  freely,  would  be 
appreciated.  As  a  rule,  however,  those 
sorts  should  be  selected  which  ripen  only 
in  midwinter,  which  have  tough  wood 
and  stout  up-reaching  branches.  The 
Spitzenbcrg  would  sprawl  its  limbs  over 
the  pedestrian  and  become  a  nuisance. 
However,  1  do  not  see  why  we  luay  not 
have  apple  avenues,  cherry  avenues,  and 
l)ear  avenues  near  our  towns. 

T  was  driving  along  a  quite  rural  high- 
way receiUlv  and  found  that  the  farmers 
for  more  than  lialf  a  mile  had  adopted 
the  habit  of  plowing  and  ]ilan(ing  down 


to  the  ditch  side.  Potatoes  and  corn  were 
growing  almost  in  reach  of  the  horse. 
The  land  was  fertile  and  the  crop  was 
promising  finely.  I  asked  one  farmer, 
who  was  hoeing,  if  any  one  objected. 
"Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "Why  should 
they  ?  We  keep  out  weeds,  and  we  keep 
the  ditches  in  good  condition,  as  well  as 
all  manure  ofi  the  roadbed.  We  rake  it 
up  and  use  it  on  our  potatoes.  You  can- 
not find  a  prettier  road  anywhere  about, 
except  it  be  right  near  town,  where  they 
have  money  and  men  to  work  it.  Out 
here  if  we  didn't  cultivate  it,  it  would  be 
a  humbly  bit  of  weeds  and  wet  holes,  and 
the  ditches  would  be  just  furrows  plowed 
out  once  a  year,  and  the  road  wouldn't 
be  near  as  dry  and  good."  The  man  was 
right ;  the  manure  went  to  the  crops,  and 
there  would  be  several  hundred  bushels 
of  tubers  and  a  large  amount  of  corn  to 
add  to  the  food  product  of  the  people. 
That  this  sort  of  culture  could  be  carried 
on  everywhere  is  not  to  be  argued,  but 
it  can  be  in  the  remote  districts,  and  it 
ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  road 
commissioners.  Our  highway  commis- 
sioners, as  at  present  ai)pointed,  arc 
hardly  prepared  to  take  charge  of  the 
whole  road  problem.  There  can,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  be  found  two  or  three 
men  in  a  township  to  whom  this  whole 
subject  of  tree  planting  and  general  care 
of  the  roadway  could  be  safely  left.  Se- 
lected by  the  people,  entirely  out  of  party 
lines,  they  might  be  left  in  permanent 
control. 

Nearer  towns  it  is  not  rare  to  find 
lawns  that  are  planted.  l)y  individual  en- 
terprise, down  or  out  to  the  ditclics  that 
border  the  drives.  This  might  be  a  uni- 
versal custom  in  well  settled  districts.  If 
done  judiciously  it  makes  an  unbroken 
landscape  of  cleanliness  and  beauty. 
There  are  few  places  where  there  can  be 
any  objection  to  this  sort  of  planting, 
and  none  anywhere  if  the  roadway  be 
thoroly  made  to  liegin  with.  V^lowers 
and  shrubs  in  the  street,  with  occasion- 
allv  an  erect  growing  evergreen,  do  not 
disturb  the  purpose  or  the  use  of  the 
street.  The  dirty  plan  of  plowing  the 
roadsides  and  scraping  the  soil  into  a 
ridge  to  drive  on.  would  of  course  be  in- 
terrupted :  only  that  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered, or  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered, road-making. 
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The  terms  good  roads  and  road  im- 
provement need  enlargement.  They 
should  mean  not  only  better  driveways 
and  motor  ways,  but  streets  economic- 
ally and  esthctically  constructed.  At 
present  our  highways  constitute  alto- 
gether a  vast  stretch  of  desert,  with  here 
and  there  an  oasis.  They  should  consti- 
tute a  continuous  garden,  into  which  our 
homes  and  farms  fit  and  are  unified. 
From  this  vast  national  garden  should 
come  a  proportionate  revenue  for  the 
people.  J'ranchises  to  use  our  streets 
should  be  cooperative ;  yielding  a  tax- 
abolishing  revenue.  There  are  scores  of 
towns  that  ought  now  to  be  without  an 
annual  tax  list ;  it  should  be  paid  on  a 
sound  business  principle  by  the  rental  of 
public  property.  It  is  a  blundering  sys- 
tem that  allows  a  few  temporary  officials 
permanently  to  dispose  of  our  public 
wealth.  Possibly  in  turn,  a  franchise 
that  does  not  pay  the  corporators  should 
be  shared  in  its  losses  by  the  public.  The 
market  question  is  of  course  most  impor- 
tant, but  our  .American  households  should 
invariably  include  features  that  give  de- 
light to  the  young,  and  enter  into  educa- 
tion. Fruir  and  nut  trees  have  an  intel- 
lectual stimulus  and  a  good  deal  of  moral 
salvation;  so  also  do  beautiful  lawns  and 
well  constructed  highways.  I  would  line 
the  streets  with  such  things  as  lift  up  the 
eyes  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  l)ring 
them  into  keen  and  constant  association 
with  the  squirrels  and  the  birds — even 
if  it  involve  a  measure  of  rivalry  in  the 
chestnut  trees. 

The  dust  ])roblem  is  the  one  that  still 
remains  to  be  considered  :  and  that  this 
is  an  economic  part  of  the  (]Ucstion  we 
shall  all  agree.  Sprinkling  with  carts  is 
costly  and  continuous,  and  is  conceivable 
only  on  short  stretches,  near  by  or  in 
villages.  During  the  present  summer  I 
have  driven  thru  and  in  clouds  of  dust 
that  could  not  bo  seen  out  of  for  many 
miles.  The  lawns  and  fields  and  gardens 
on  either  side,  for  many  rods,  were  gray 
with  road  deposit.  The  damage  to  crops 
was  less  than  to  health,  but  both  were 
serious.  Pleasure  driving  was  impossi- 
ble; autos  were  steadily  in  a  cloud,  and 
were  not  a  little  accountable  for  its  densi- 
tv.  There  was  no  let-up  of  any  sort 
except  where  oil  had  been  applied  to  the 
road  surface  bv  a  coimtry  golf  club.     In- 


quiring, I  found  the  cost  of  this  applica- 
tion to  be  gaged  by  the  width  of  the 
drive,  and  that  a  single  application  to 
an  ordinary  road  of  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  breadth  would  be  from  fifty  dol- 
lars per  mile  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
I  am,  however,  not  concerned  with  road- 
making  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  only  with  the  economy  of  dust  sup- 
pression in  order  to  ennoble  the  whole 
highway. 

The  use  of  streets  in  conjunction  with 
our  streams  is  a  topic  by  itself.  Wasted 
water-power  could  be  brought  to  the 
highway  very  often  to  establish  electric 
plants  for  doing  a  great  deal  of  farm  la- 
bor, besides  lighting  houses  and  barns. 
The  Country  Life  Commission,  in  its 
final  report,  lays  large  emphasis  on  the 
farmer's  right  to  use  water-courses. 
These  should  not  be  sold,  nor  should  they 
be  granted  to  corporations  without  a  full 
partnership  of  the  people.  It  is  equally 
imeconomical  to  drain  all  of  these  into 
the  highway  to  be  dashed,  without  ren- 
dering any  service  to  the  people,  into  the 
larger  streams  in  the  valleys.  Every 
brook  will  some  day  be  wanted,  and  it 
will  be  looked  upon  to  be  as  important 
property  as  the  soil  itself.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  the  highway  will  ultimately  be 
notable  for  its  electric  plants  ;  from  which 
power  will  be  distributed  coo]tcrativcly 
thruout  the  neighborhoods.  Drinking 
fountains  should  be  established  at  least 
for  every  mile  of  highways,  and  if  pos- 
sible at  four  corners.  Bird  boxes  should 
be  ])lentiful  for  the  bluebirds,  wrens, 
robins,  and  other  insect  eaters.  Our  bird 
alliance  must  go  a  great  deal  farther  than 
it  yet  has  gone,  purely  from  an  econr,mic 
standpoint. 

Now  sum  up  your  proposition  and  you 
find  in  the  single  State  of  New  ^'ork 
seventy- four  thousand  miles  of  highway, 
with  about  six  acres  to  the  mile.  This 
gives  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  him- 
dred  and  forty- four  thousand  acres  of 
roadway.  The  rest  of  tlie  States  can  only 
be  estimated,  some  having  more,  but 
most  of  them  less  acreage  than  New 
York.  To  nniltiply  by  thirty  will,  how- 
ever, not  put  us  much  astray :  giving  for 
the  whole  United  States  fifteen  millions 
of  acres  of  roadway  at  a  very  low  esti- 
mate. Twenty-five  thousand  miles  makes 
the  belt  about  the  globe;  so  we  have  in 
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the  highways  of  New  York  State  alone 
three  world  girdles,  and  for  the  whole 
United  States  one  hundred  such  equator- 
ial lengths  of  strung-out  acres.  One- 
third  only  of  this  vast  property  is  needed 
for  travel  and  haulage,  and  we  have  to 
leave  all  the  rest  of  it  for  future  reclama- 
tion by  the  people. 

Let  us  at  least  begin  to  look  upon  our 
streets  as  property,  and  not  as  a  no- 
man's-land,  a  waste  place  for  refuse,  a 
mere  convenience  when  we  travel  or  haul. 
Adopt  your  roads,  beautify  them,  culti- 


vate them  and  make  them  pay.  Do  this 
individually  until  it  can  be  done-  collec- 
tively. Road  economics  is  a  subject  that 
cannot  be  much  longer  put  oflf.  Our 
enormously  growing  population  will  need 
that  every  foot  of  soil  be  made  to  do  its 
best.  We  certainly  cannot  spare  over 
fifteen  millions  of  acres  from  all  partici- 
pation in  American  production.  I  am 
not  stating  this  problem  too  strongly ; 
for  there  is  more  money  in  our  roads 
than  in  our  mines,  and  to  get  at  it  will 
not  be  as  difficult  a  task. 

Clinton,   N.   Y. 
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Why  the  Shah   Abdicated 

BY  OUR  PERSIAN   CORRESPONDENT 


ABOUT  once  every  century,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  Persia  has 
awakened  from  her  apathy, 
caught  up  in  a  way  with  the  procession 
of  nations,  and  then,  wrapping  her  robes 
about  her,  has  gone  again  to  sleep. 
While  it  is  only  at  these  waking  cycles 
that  the  busy  world  remembers  that  the 
land  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  is  a  political 
entity,  yet  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  country 
so  small,  so  sparsely  populated  as  Iran, 
that  has  had  a  more  marked  influence 
upon  the  world's  history.  Even  China 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  older,  and  no 
country  so  well  known  has  at  the  same 
time  been  so  isolated. 
'■  We  are  just  now  passing  thru  one  of 
these  waking  periods  in  Persia,  and  if 
we  were  to  count  time  by  events,  the  last 
three  years  would  be  longer  than  the  cen- 
tury that  preceeded  them.  History  has 
been  made  so  fast  that  neither  England 
nor  Russia  has  been  able  quite  to  keep 
up  with  it.  Every  day  brings  some  sur- 
prise, some  unexpected  change,  even  to 
these  two  Powers  which  are  the  only 
ones  now  in  a  position  to  forecast  the 
future. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  a  government 
that  was  an  absolute  monarchy  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  circle  about  the 
Court  of  the  worst  sort,  the  people  had 
no  voice  in  affairs.  Within  three  years 
Muzaffar-cd-Din,    remarkable   alone    for 


his  reckless  prodigality,  has  died,  and  his 
son,  Mohamet  Ali,  after  less  than  two 
and  a  half  years,  has  been  forced  to  ab- 
dicate. 

There  have  been  periods  in  the  history 
c>f  the  Persian  Court  when  it  had  a  touch 
of  romance  and  grandeur  about  it,  but 
that  distinction  can  hardly  be  claimed  for 
it  now.  True,  some  of  the  trophies  of 
the  great  warrior.  Nadir  Shah,  gathered 
in  India,  still  remain  in  the  palace  to 
remind  us  of  days  when  Persia  had  a 
|:)lace  among  nations  of  which  she  was 
not  ashamed ;  but  these  trophies  now  re- 
main only  because  the  grafters  that  have 
made  up  the  Court  since  the  death  of 
Nasr-ed-Din,  in  1896,  have  been  unable 
to  pawn  or  sell  them. 

The  last  three  years  will  be  known  in 
Persian  history  as  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  struggle  has  been  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Persia,  the  so-called  Royal- 
ists and  the  Nationalists,  and  the  result 
has  _  been  that  in  nearly  every  province 
tlicrfe  has  prevailed  semi-anarchy.  Eor 
qiiitc  a  year  Tabriz  was  besieged  by  the 
Royalists,  the  place  holding  out  under 
the  nomadic  warrior,  Satar  Khan.  It 
was  only  quite  recently  that  the  Russians 
stopped  the  fight  by  sending  their  troops 
there.  Little  by  little  the  revolution 
spread  until  the  Shah'";  authority  extend- 
ed but  little  outside  the  walls  of  Teheran. 
He  had  been  able  to  hold  the  capital  only 
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by  the  aid  of  the  cossack  brigade  since 
the  coup  d'etat  of  June  22,  1908.  The 
ccnimander  of  this  brigade,  Colonel  Li- 
akhoff,  a  Russian,  was  the  real  governor 
of  the  city.  It  was  pretty  well  recog- 
nized on  both  sides  that  as  long  as  the 
capital  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mo- 
hamet Ali,  he  still  held  the  key  to  the 
situation.  Since  the  bombardment  of  the 
National  Assembly,  at  the  date  above 
mentioned,  the  city  had  remained  quiet. 
Indeed  it  was  too  quiet,  for  much  of  the 
time  business  was  suspended,  money  be- 
came very  scarce  and  the  poorer  classes 
were  without  work.  To  dissipate  the 
gloom,  the  grafters  at  Court,  chief 
am.ong  them  being  Amir  Raharadur 
Jang,  Minister  of  War,  gave  brilliant  and 
expensive  dinners  to  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  high  Persians.  One  only  has  to  hear 
some  of  these  governmental  representa- 
tives talk  to  understand  that  not  a  little 
dust  was  thrown  in  their  eyes  by  these 
wilv    (Orientals.       Manv    of    them    onlv 


laughed  when  the  possibility  of  the  revo- 
lutionists entering  Teheran  was  men- 
tioned. The  I^ondon  Times,  reflecting 
this  view  in  its  issue  of  July  9,  just  four 
days  before  the  city  was  taken,  said: 

"Our  special  correspondent  in  Teheran 
thinks  it  hardly  credil)ie  that,  in  view  of  the 
intimation  of  the  dispatch  of  Russian  troops, 
tlic  advance  of  the  Bakhtiari  will  he  persisted 
in.  The  courage  of  the  revolutionaries  has 
considcrahly  cooled,  and  many  of  them  recog- 
nize that  their  game  is  up." 

Even  the  Shah  had  been  led  to  think 
by  those  about  him  up  to  the  very  last 
that  he  would  be  saved,  "tho  as  by  fire," 
when  the  Russian  troops  arrived  from 
P>aku.     Rut  before  these  troops  could  ar- 
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THE    SAP.VD.VR. 
Now    Minister    of    War,    Itadoi     of    Nationalist    (orcfs 
ih.Tt     tooic     Teheran     and     <lcposcd     Mohamet     .Mi 
Shah. 


IIIK    (;KE.\T    N.\T10N.\LIST    rRE.VCIIER    AND 
ORATOR,    ll.MJ.II    MUTAKALIMIN. 

Stiaiiglcd    by    the    Sh.ih's    ordirs.    liinc    i.t.     1908. 

rive  ihc  reviMutionists  had  made  their  at- 
tack ami  had  won  the  day. 

Certain  unnecessary  cruelties  had  been 
inllictcil  upon  the  Nationalists  at  the  first 
battle  when  the  Assembly  was  broken  up 
that  the  people  had  sworn  to  avenge. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  strangling  of 
Hadji  Mutakalimin.  the  noted  orator  and 
Mohammedan  preacher.  Another  case 
even  more  distressing  had  been  that  of 
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the  editor  of  the  Assembly  newspaper, 
who  was  likewise  stranj^Ied  by  order  of 
Mohamet  Ali,  then  Shah.  Men  like 
Slamon  Khan  were  kept  chained  in  filthy 
places  until  their  bodies  were  full  of 
sores  and  abscesses.  In  this  special  case 
Slamon  Khan  was  thus  confined  from 
June  until  late  in  December.  Others 
with  larger  purses  bought  their  freedom 


MIUZA    J.MIANCIR    KHAW, 

Editor  of  Sur-i-Israfil,  strangled  June  23,  1908,  by 
order  of  Mohamet  AH  Shah.  The  Sur-i-I srafil 
was  the  leading  political  journal  of  Teheran 

al  an  earlier  period.  A  score  of  the  best 
men  fled  to  Europe,  while  others  joined 
the  revolutionists  in  the  provinces  to 
await  the  day  when  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  avenge  the  wrongs  that 
had  been  inflicted  upon  them  because  of 
their  political  views.  But  back  of  it  all 
was  even  a  deeper  feeling  that  the  con- 
stitution must  be  restored  by  its  friends 
and  not  by  its  enemies. 

The  sending  of  Russian  troops  to 
Tabriz  seems  to  have  hastened  matters, 
for  out  of  the  anarchy  and  chaotic  con- 
ditions that  had  appeared  all  over  the 
country  arose  two  armies.  The  one  from 
the  south  had  been  organized  from  the 
Pakhtiaii  ImU  tri1)cs,  while  the  one  from 
the  nortli  \\a.'=  uiulci  the  mmmand  of  tlic 


SAT.\K    KUAN. 

The    nomadic    Turk   who   defended   Tabriz    for    a   ycav 
against   the   Shah's   forces. 

Sapadar,  a  man  with  a  wonderfully  clear 
head.  He  had  come  to  Teheran  as  a 
young  man,  without  a  penny,  from  the 
despised  province  of  Mazenderan,  and 
within  a  few  years  accumulated  a  vast 
fortune.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
.Shah's  cabinet  at  different  times,  as  well 
as  holding  other  rcsi)onsible  positions. 
As  these  two  armies  approached  Teher- 
an, those  who  knew  the  situation  ap- 
preciated their  strength.  The  command- 
er of  the  Bakhtiari  tr(X)ps  was  met  at 
Kum,  one  hundred  miles  south  of  here, 
by  the  English  and  Russian  Consuls,  and 
told  that  tlieir  coming  to  Teheran  "would 
not  be  pleasing  to  the  Powers."  The 
only  answer  this  brought  from  him  was 
a  more  rapitl  advance  of  his  troops  The 
Bakhtiari  horsemen  are  famous  in  Per- 
sia, and  they  are  noted  as  fighters.  Thi'? 
time  it  was  not  to  be  a  slaughter  of  un- 
armed, defenseless  men  shut  up  in  the 
Assembly  building.  The  Cossacks  fought 
bravely,  but  they  had  men  worthy  of  their 
steel. 

The  4th  (>f  July  wa*;  ushered  in  at 
Teheran  by  the  roar  of  c.mnon  and  the 
cla-h  of  mu-~krli\.      I  he  I'lt'^'^ack';  were 
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being  driven  from  their  position  at  the 
Karaj  River,  sixteen  miles  west  of  the 
city,  where  the  two  armies  had  united. 
After  nine  days'  skirmishing,  covering  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  Enzeli-Teheran  post-road,  the  Cos- 
sacks were  driven  back  to  their  barracks 
in  the  town.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
July  the  Nationalists,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sapadar,  attacked  the  city, 
the  wall  and  gates  of  which  were  defend- 
ed by  the  Shah's  troops. 

It  was  quite  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  attacking  army  reached  the 
city  gate.  They  were  all  mounted,  dust- 
covered,  and  had  every  indication  of  hav- 
ing spent  the  night  in  the  saddle.  The 
guard  at  the  gate  was  swept  away,  before 
they  realized  w'hat  had  happened,  while 
the  invaders  pushed  steadily  forward. 
When  they  were  well  within  the  wall 
they  separated,  showing  that  they  were 
well  organized.  Certain  divisions  of  the 
army  had  been  given  special  quarters  of 
the  city  to  attack.  The  larger  part,  how- 
ever, pushed  on  to  the  Assembly  Hall, 
from  which  the  Nationalists  had  been 
driven  in  June,  1908.  There  was  much 
shooting,  as  I  can  testify,  for  I  happened 
to  be  caught  in  the  street :  the  bullets 
seemed  to  be  falling  like  hail.  The  city 
was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  National- 
ists, except  the  Cossack  barracks  and  the 
Dochin-Tapeh  gate.  At  the  barracks 
were  a  thousand  Cossacks,  while  the 
Shah's  army  outside  the  city  was  sup- 
posed to  nuuiber  five  thousand.  The  in- 
vading army  was  smaller,  the  exact  num- 
ber not  being  stated.  Firing  continued 
for  seventy-two  hours,  the  Nationalists 
with  rifles  behind  walls,  while  the  Shah's 
forces  bombarded  the  town  from  the 
neighboring  hills  and  the  Castle-Kajar. 
The  Cossacks  freely  used  their  heavy 
guns  from  their  barracks  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  city  being  built  of  mud  and 
sun-dried  brick,  the  heavy  guns  could  do 
little  damage.  When  a  building  was 
struck  the  ball  simply  tore  out  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  otherwise  no  harm  being  done. 
The  sharpshooters  from  behind  the  walls 
did  the  greatest  damage  to  life.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  many  were  injured 
and  killed,  hut  the  number  cannot  be  over 
five  hnndrcd:  s(Miie  ninke  it  more,  hut 
others  think  it  less.  After  every  other 
place  in  town  was  captured  the  Cossacks. 


under  Colonel  Liakhoff,  surrendered. 
There  were  no  cruelties  inflicted,  such  as 
were  witnessed  a  year  before  when  the 
Royalists  were  successful.  Very  little 
looting  was  done,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  the  stolen  goods  have  been  found 
and  returned.  A  very  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  Nationalists  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  better  ele- 
ment in  the  community.  This  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  success. 

The  surrender  of  the  barracks  took 
place  late  in  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  and 
early  next  morning  Mohamet  Ali  sought 
refuge  at  the  Russian  Legation,  at  their 
summer  home  in  Zergendy,  which  is 
about  six  miles  from  the  town  in  the  hills. 
The  Nationalists  commanding  the  situa- 
tion immediately  demanded  his  abdica- 
tion, altho  a  few  days  before  they  had 
confined  their  demands  to  the  dismi>sa! 
of  the  crowd  about  him.  the  organization 
of  a  new  Cabinet  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  from  Persia.  With  the  ab- 
dication of  Mohamet  Ali,  there  at  once 
arose  the  question  of  the  succession, 
which  was  speedily  settled  by  the  choos- 
ing of  his  thirteen-year-old  son.  Ahmet 
Ali,  the  Crown  Prince.  The  Azad-ed- 
Dowleh,  head  of  the  Royal  Kadjar  fam- 
ily, was  chosen  "governor"  of  the  new 
Shah.  He  may  later  be  given  the  title  of 
regent,  but  unquestionably  the  National 
Assembly  and  local  "anjumans"  propose 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  A 
new  ministry  is  being  organized  with  tho 
Sapadar  as  commander  of  the  army  as 
well  as  Minister  of  War.  The  Cossacks 
had  hardly  surrendered  until  Colonel 
Liakhoff,  their  commander,  was  offered 
a  place  on  the  staff,  and  the  Sapadar 
chose  as  nis  personal  escort  a  company 
<tf  the  same  Cossacks  he  had  just  been 
fighting.  It  is  hardly  probable,  however, 
that  Colonel  Liakhoff  will  remain  in 
Persia. 

That  the  Nationalists  have  scored  a 
great  victory :  that  they  have  surj^ri'^cd 
nearly  everybody  by  their  toleration  and 
self-control,  cannot  be  denied.  Whether 
or  not  they  can  meet  the  heavy  demand^ 
that  will  he  put  upon  them  remains  to  bo 
soon.  While  the  horizon  is  darkened  by 
many  cross-winds  it  is  yet  the  best  chance 
the  Nationalists  have  ever  had.  The 
cri'.clties  and  oppression  of  the  old  re- 
gime arc  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all ; 
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the  semi-anarchy  that  swept  the  country 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  para- 
lyzing all  branches  of  trade,  has  taught  its 
lessons.  All  interests  will  welcome  a  sea- 
son of  tranquillity.  The  question  many  are 
.■asking  is  whether  or  not  the  leaders  can 
unite  on  a  common  policy.  The  future 
alone  can  reveal  this,  but  it  is  very  hard 
for  those  who  know  Persia,  to  reconcile 
Mohammedanism  with  the  more  liberal 
forms  of  government.  There  have  been 
for  centuries  in  Persia  two  sets  of  laws, 
the  sacred  law  based  on  the  Koran,  and 
the  common  law,  administered  by  the  au- 
thorities. The  sacred  law  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  and  high-priests,  and  is 
held  in  much  higher  esteem  by  the  people 
than  the  edicts  of  any  parliament.  We 
may  well  ask  if  toleration  has  advanced 
in  the  Mohammedan  world  until  they  are 
ready  to  incorporate  in  their  government 
the  magic  words,  "Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity."  L^nless  this  be  the  case  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  ship  of  state  can  be 
kc])t  ofif  the  shoals.     Then  there  is  the 


question  of  Russia's  troops  now  in  West 
Persia,  Kasvin  and  other  points  along 
the  Enzeli-Tehcran  post  road.  When  Per- 
sia demands  their  withdrawal  Russia  can 
say,  Pay  us  what  you  owe  us !  This,  of 
course,  will  be  impossible,  and  the  troops 
may  remain.  As  1  have  already  hinted, 
the  treasury  is  empty ;  trade  is  at  its  low- 
est ebb,  thus  reducing  the  customs  re- 
ceipts to  an  amount  insufficient  for  the 
orclinary  running  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  must  include  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  In  many  places  the 
peasants  are  refusing  to  pay  the  usual 
taxes,  with  the  result  that  the  landlords 
are  in  a  bad  way. 

As  I  write  tonight  Teheran  is  ablaze 
with  fireworks  in  honor  of  the  new  order 
of  affairs.  The  late  Shah,  Mohamet  AH, 
a  prisoner  at  the  Russian  Legation, 
awaits  a  safe  escort  out  of  the  country. 
His  thirteen-year-old  son  yesterday  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  but  there  was  no 
crown.  Was  it  too  large  and  heavy  for 
the  young  shoulders,  or  is  it  in  pawn? 


Teheran,  Persia. 
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When   Love   Is  Great" 

(An  Amendment) 

BY  ELAINE   GOODALE   EASTMAN 


When  Love  is  great,  it  doth  not  cry 

"Off  with  the  yoke — I  must  be  free!" 
But  claims  the  larger  liberty 

In  bonds  of  Truth  to  live  and  die ! 

When  Love  is  great,  it  owns  no  flaw — 
The  Church's  blessing  purely  craves — 
And  builds  its  house  above  the  waves 

Upon  the  age-old  rock  of  I^w. 

When  Love  is  great,  then  Passion  fades; 
Then,  constant  as  yon  fadeless  sky. 
Sweet  Honor  lights  us  from  on  high, 

And  heavenly  Duty  gilds  the  "shades. 

Not  that  weak  soul,  poor  toy  of  fate. 
But  he  whose  oath  was  ne'er  forgot — 
The  master  of  his  heart  and  lot — 

He  only  knows  wlicn  Love  is  great! 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Cuba,    Hayti   and   the   Dominican 

Republic 


BY  JOHN  BARRETT 


[This    ends    our    series    of    articles    by    th 
Republics    on    "Opportunities   in    Latin    Americ 
in    South   and    Central   America   and    the    three 
have    appeared   in   our   issues   of    December   3, 
29,    1909. — Editor.] 

THE  earliest  settlements  by  the  Euro- 
pean discoverers  in  America  were 
made  on  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola.  Today  these  islands  are 
three  independent  republics,  the  former 
retaining  its  ancient  name  of  Cuba,  but 
the  latter  has  changed  into  Hayti  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Cuba  has  been  during  the  last  ten  years 
very  much  within  the  public  eye,  yet  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  sufficient  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  remarkable 
progress  in  many  material  directions 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
area  of  the  republic,  45.883  square  miles, 
makes  it  somewhat  smaller  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  nature  has  blessed  the  country 
with  a  varied  climate  and  an  extraordi- 
narily rich  soil,  of  which  true  advantage 
has  not  yet  been  taken.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  the  erroneous 
notion  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  must  be  overcome  at 
once.  Cuba  was  the  second  country  in 
America  to  operate  a  steam  road,  being 
in  this  respect  eleven  years  in  advance 
of  Spain.  The  date  of  this  first  road 
was  1837.  Since  then  the  mileage  has 
increased  to  about  2.500  miles,  so  that, 
compared  for  instance  with  Tennessee, 
which  has  somewhat  similar  geographic 
conditions  and  is  almost  the  saine  size, 
Cuba  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  interior 
communication.  Connecting  Cuba  with 
foreign  countries  are  twelve  lines  of  reg- 
ular steamers,  while  her  ports  are  visited 
by  cargo  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
from  Europe  and  America.  Many  good 
roads  have  recently  been  constructed 
thruout  the  island,  and,  as  one  tourist  has 
just  declared,  it  is  a  paradise  for  the  au- 
tomobile or  for  the  equestrian  who  wishes 
the  pleasure  of  riding  over  the  country, 
where  he  sees  ihe  old  and  new  so  inti- 
mately blended. 
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in  the  following  article.     The  previous  articles 

1908;  January  14,  March  11,  April  15  and  July 

These  few  striking  conditions  illustrate 
the  decided  progress  in  modern  Cuba. 
The  ante-bellum  hostility  to  change  and 
improvement  has  almost  disappeared. 
Xo  more  positive  demonstration  can  be 
brought  forward  than  the  interesting  fact 
that  $150,000,000  of  American  money 
has  recently  been  invested  in  Cuba.  Co- 
related  to  this  are  the  development  of  the 
public  school  system ;  the  steady  growth 
of  immigration  which,  beginning  in  1903. 
increased  over  400  per  cent,  in  1906,  and 
would  have  continued  thus  had  not  the 
American  intervention  changed,  for  the 
time  being,  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
( )f  this  immigration  the  United  States 
supplied  the  largest  number  after  Spain. 
This  is  significant  of  Cuba's  entrance  into 
industrial  life  and  oi  the  forces  at  work 
to  vitalize  her  inexhaustible  resources. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  discuss  other 
phases  of  Cuba's  progress,  but  emphasis 
must  be  given  to  the  opportunities  there 
for  certain  classes  of  investors.  Cuba  is 
so  open  today  that  the  capitalist  should 
not  need  to  be  told  of  the  chances  lying 
before  him.  Where  the  railroad  leads 
the  way,  others  will  follow,  yet  the  manu- 
facturer must  pay  more  attention  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Cuban  people. 
The  traveling  salesman  must  make  him- 
self and  his  American  goods  more  a  fac- 
tor in  their  commercial  life,  and  by  per- 
sonal solicitation  give  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  wares.  Besides  these  clas.ses, 
however,  there  is  a  growing  body  of 
.\mericans  who  wish  to  escape  the  sever- 
ity of  northern  winters,  while  they  still 
remain  close  to  the  civilization  they  know 
and  love  best.  There  is  abundance  of 
land  in  Cuba  suitable  for  small  or  large 
farms :  the  .soil  and  climate  are  well 
adapted  to  all  citrus  fruits  and  garden 
products,  which  find  a  market  along  the 
.\tlantic  seaboard.      There  is  splendid  op- 
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portunity  to  make  a  home  in  Cuba,  be- 
cause, long  before  the  century  is  half 
over,  this  beautiful  island,  so  near  the 
United  States  in  every  way,  is  bound  to 
be  a  great  factor  in  supplying  the  necessi- 
ties deniandeJ  in  increasing  quantities 
thruout  the  world. 

llispaniula  was  the  name  once  used 
for  the  island  in  which  are  now  the  two 
nations — members  of  this  International 
liureau — the  Dominican  Republic  and 
llnvti.     The  former,  on  the  east,  has  an 


wide  peninsula,  is  the  magnificent  Bay 
of  Samana,  one  of  the  most  expanded 
and  protected  harbors  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Northwest  lies  the  fine  old  town 
of  Santiago,  which  is  already  connected 
by  railway  with  the  coast,  and  toward 
which  the  Government  is  ambitiously 
pushing  a  railway  from  the  capital. 
Within  this  section  is  the  well-populated 
area  of  the  country,  where  the  610,000 
inhabitants  are  chielly  settled.  From 
here  come  the  principal  resources,  which 
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area  of  18,045  square  miles,  about  twice 
the  size  of  New  Hampshire ;  the  latter, 
on  the  west,  measures  10,200  square 
miles,  somewhat  larger  than  Massachu- 
setts. In  many  respects  these  two  coun- 
tries are  only  beginning,  as  the  century 
opens,  to  develop  their  marvelous  natu- 
ral resources. 

A  line  drawn  due  south  from  Bos- 
ton. 1,400  miles,  will  pass  thru  Santo 
Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public.    Northeast   from  here,  across  a 


are  and  for  a  long  time  must  depend  up- 
on pastoral  and  agricultural  industries, 
altho  there  is  some  warrantable  promise 
of  manufacturing  for  local  demand. 
Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee,  malK>g- 
any  and  hard  woods  are  the  sources 
of  income,  but  gold,  copper,  coal 
and  petroleum  are  produced  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  West  of  the  better 
known  section,  however,  is  a  stretch  of 
wonderfully  rich  and  healthful  country, 
abounding    in    tropical    and    sub-tropical 
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lurebls,  well-watered  uplands  and  moun- 
tain slopes,  into  vvhicli  man  has  made 
little  headway.  Much  of  the  land  is 
virgin  and  belongs  to  the  Government, 
winch  invites  into  it  immigration  ireely 
and  generously.  When  once  this  inte- 
rior of  the  Duininican  Republic  is  pene- 
trated by  the  railroad — and  nobody  can 
doubt  but  that  before  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  island  will  be  thus  traversed 
in  several  directions — it  will  rival  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  both  in  productive  capacity 
and  in  potentiality  for  home  building. 

A  line  drawn  directly  south  from  New 
York,  1,400  miles,  will  pass  thru  Port 
au  Prince,  the  capital.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  republic  is  given  as 
1,400,000,  making  137  to  the  square 
mile,  being,  next  to  Salvador,  the  most 
thickly  settled  country  in  all  America. 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  Hayti  is  less 
known  or  visited  than  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Its  history,  which  has  many  in- 
cidents inspiring  to  the  patriot,  is  ig- 
nored ;  its  civilization  and  productive 
capabilities  are  unrecognized,  and  the 
wonderful  interior  of  this  portion  of  the 
island  arc  as  much  a  matter  of  hearsay 
as  that  of  Alaska  at  the  time  of  its  pur- 
chase from  Russia.  Nevertheless,  the 
inouulain  ai'eas,  lying  only  a  few  miles 
beyond  llie  coast,  can  boast  of  astonish- 
ing natural  wealth  ;  the  soil  is  fertile  as 
that  of  any  country  in  the  West  Indies; 
the  virgin  forests  are  as  rich  in  hard- 
woods or  pine  as  Cuba ;  while  every  re- 
port made  by  the  traveler  who  honestly 
penetrates  above  the  narrow  fringe  of 
tropical  low  land  emphatically  declares 
that  the  climate  is  undeniably  suited  for 
the  health  and  w-ell-bcing  of  the  white 
man.  Mayti  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  its  cacao  and  coffee ;  mahogany  has 
for  years  been  exported  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  pounds.  Yet  the  trade  in 
these  staples,  as  well  as  the  exchange 
payment  for  them  in  manufactured 
products  which  the  numerous  population 
must  have,  has  been  carried  on  so  per- 
sistently by  Europe,  that  the  Ignited 
States  has  lost  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  1805.  and  slight  effort  is  made  to 
re-establish  it. 

Opf'ortunities  in  Latin  America. 

Particular  countries  need  particular 
details  in  presenting  the  opportunities  in 
each,    but    broad    statements    will    cover 


them  all,  and  the  American  people  must 
recognize  that  this  century  will  decide 
forever  the  luture  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  the  growing  force  in 
Latin  America  makes  it  imperative  for 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  possi- 
bilities there. 

Two  factors  which  would  seemingly 
thwart  our  desire  for  intimacy  with 
these  twenty  republics  to  the  south  of  us 
must  be  considered.  One  is  climate;  the 
other  is  accessibility. 

The  northern  portion  of  Mexico,  the 
southern  portion  of  Brazil,  all  of 
Uruguay,  almost  all  of  Argentina, 
Chile  and  Paraguay,  lie  within  the 
temperate  zone,  and  are  as  health- 
ful as  any  region  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  Ohio.  The  remainder  of 
the  country  lies  within  the  tropics,  liut 
only  as  far  as  geographical  location  is 
concerned.  Omitting  a  narrow  fringe 
of  coast  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the 
basins  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco  and 
Paraguay  rivers,  in  which  the  altitude 
is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  all  of  Latin  America  is  so  elevated 
that  the  climate  is  remarkably  well  suit- 
ed to  the  health  and  vigorous  expansion 
of  the  dominant  races  of  Europe.  Ele- 
vation, not  latitude,  decides  climate. 
Consecpicntly  Mexico,  Central  America. 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  \'enezuela,  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  can  boast  of  as  stimu- 
lating conditions  in  considerable  areas  as 
the  world  offers.  Moreover,  the  ejioch- 
making  accomplishments  on  the  Panama 
Canal  demonstrate  that  the  climate  of 
"low  latitudes"  is  robbed  of  its  terrors. 
Science  has  shown  that  the  causes  of  so- 
called  tropical  diseases  can  be  eradicated. 
Therefore  the  tropics  will  some  day  be- 
come well-inhabited  areas  of  productive 
activity. 

Remoteness  has  hitherto  been  an  ob- 
jection to  all  proposals  toward  fostering 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Latin 
America.  But  as  tlic  remoteness  of  Cali- 
fornia has  disappeared  before  the  influ- 
ence of  the  railway,  so  has  the  remoteness 
of  the  southern  continent  vanished  be- 
fore the  modern  ocean  greyhound.  Chile 
was  once  separated  from  the  L^nited 
States  bv  a  weary  sail  of  months;  today 
the  i^ort  of  Xaljiaraiso  is  only  twenty-five 
days  from  New  York.  Buenos  Aires, 
reckoned  bv  the  rate  of  travel  to  Liver- 
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pool,    would    be    scarcely    twelve    days  and  Germany  have  learned  it,  the  great- 

from     the     Atlantic     seaboard,      altho  er  proof  shall  we  give  of  our  interna- 

present     facilities     require     twice     that  tional  perspicacity, 
time.     No   port  of   Sontli    America    will  Labor,   in   all    Latin    America,   i^   per- 
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be  more  than  a  lour  weeks'  trip  from 
New  Orleans  when  the  I'anama 
Canal  and  the  railroads  now  actually 
under  construction  arc  completed.  Dis- 
tances which  our  ancestors  regarded  as 
impossible  this  generation  estimates  as  a 
mere  pleasure  jaunt,  and  will  take  with 
as  great  equanimity  as  that  with  which 
the  Bostonian  goes  to  the  Berkshire 
Hills.  Latin  America  is  literally,  there- 
fore,  at  our  very  doors. 

Two  other  factors  are  seemingly  little 
understood  by  those  not  well  acquainted 
with  I^tin  America.  One  is  the  tern 
pcramcnt  of  i)olitics  often  falsely  called 
"revolution";  the  other  is  the  conditif>n 
under  which  labor  is  performed. 

Omitting  any  discussion  of  the  ethics 
or  psychology  of  a  Latin  .\merican  revo- 
lution, it  can  be  asserted  that  the  dis- 
turbance to  business  or  commerce  is 
usually  no  more  than  what  results  in  the 
United  States  during  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion, or  in  such  a  labor  crisis  as  the 
recent  strike  on  a  railway  in  Georgia. 
The   sooner  we  learn   thi?,   a?   Fneland 


formed  by  the  descendant  of  the  native 
Indian  or  by  the  comparatively  unad- 
vanccd  immigrant  from  South  luirope. 
Together  they  constitute  a  peasantry  dis- 
tinct in  manner  and  education  from  the 
aristocracy.  This  lower  class  bears  the 
burdens.  The  North  European  or  the 
^'ankce  can  no  nn)re  live  at  the  primi- 
tive standard  accepted  by  them  than  he 
can  in  the  black  belt  of  Nlississippi.  and 
every  hope  held  out  to  him  to  the  con- 
trary leads  to  disaster  and  misery. 

.All  this  clears  the  wax  for  the  state- 
ment of  opjiortunity  for  the  individual, 
the  colonist  and  the  investor. 

The  individual  belongs  to  one  of  two 
classes — the  wage-earner  or  the  invest i 
gator.  .\s  a  seeker  for  a  job  he  will  be 
disappointed  in  Latin  America.  Un- 
skilled labor  is  poorly  paid,  and  it  is  far 
better  for  the  wage-earner  to  stay  in  h\< 
own  home,  or  wander  within  his  own 
country,  than  to  go  where  he  is  almost 
sure  to  fail.  Success  has  been  achieved 
against  all  odds,  in  T^tin  .America  as 
well  a-  in  the  United  States,  btit  this  i> 
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an  exception,  far  less  frequent  there 
than  here.  If,  however,  the  wage-earner 
is  sent  by  a  responsible  company  to  carry 
on  special  work  in  Latin  America,  his 
fortune  ought  to  be  made.  Opportunity 
begins  for  him  right  there.  Ihe  field  i^ 
immense,  the  demand  for  improvements 
that  call  for  technical  skill  almost  inex- 
haustible, and  the  reward,  in  the  long 
run,  exceedingly  encouraging. 

The  individual  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  student  seeking  for  material, 
has  a  whole  world  of  romantic  investi- 
gation before  him.  What  better  exam- 
ples can  he  set  for  himself  than  Hum- 
boldt and  Darwin?  Latin  America  has 
yet  innumerable  questions  waiting  for 
solution.  The  rivers  of  the  interior 
must  be  navigated,  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses explored,  climatic  conditions 
tabulated,  ethnic  influences  analyzed. 
Besides    these,    there    are    engineering 


men.  Every  Government  invites  in- 
structors from  abroad  to  introduce  the 
methods  which  have  made  Anglo-Saxon 
schools  so  productive.  These  are  oppor- 
tunities which  must  not  be  overlooked 
or  let  slip.  In  another  direction  a  splen- 
did field  lies  ready.  Such  work  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  in  Mexico,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  I'ucnos  Aires  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  other  capitals.  No  activity  can 
promise  greater  reward  than  that  fol- 
lowing the  promotion  of  a  robust  Chris- 
tianity. Further  away  from  the  centers 
of  civilization  the  call  for  spiritual  uf)lift 
becomes  even  more  impressive,  and  the 
opportunity  in  that  regard  even  more 
remarkable.  As  a  single  instance,  take 
Hayti,  with  its  crowded  areas,  far  oflf  as 
yet  from  modern  life,  altho  one  of  our 
nearest  neighbors. 

"How  can  land  be  obtained  in   I^tin 
America?"  is  a  question  very  frequently 
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()roblcms  which,  wlun  settled,  will  lead  asked  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 

to    immense    results    in    the    industrial  American   Republics.     With  an  area  of 

wnrld.     TIic   field   of   education   is   also  «).(^xxo(>-)    s(|uare    miles    in    the    twenty 

open  to  the  ambition  of  trained  young  independent  republics,  and  a  population 
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of  70,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  millions 
of  habitable  acres  yet  remain  untouched. 
iVloreover,  the  Covcrnments  welcome 
earnest  settlers  and  are  liberal  in  dis- 
posing of  land  to  those  seeking  the  op- 
portunity for  settlement.  Nevertheless, 
nnmigration  takes  a  character  different 
from  that  which  has  built  up  the  United 
States.  The  colonist  system  prevails 
there,  and  what  is  in  the  United  States 
called  the  homestead  system  is  not  gen- 
erally understood. 

The  individual  immigrant  can  find 
work,  he  is  assisted  by  the  Government, 
and  he  can  acquire  land;  but  if  he  comes 
from  the  United  States  he  will  find  him- 
self in  alien  surroundings,  and  may  meet 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colony 
can  take  root  at  once,  and  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  this  means  should  be  encour- 
aged. The  steps  to  be  taken  are  tech- 
nical, however,  and  demand  foresight  and 
the  expenditure  of  money.  With  slight 
modifications  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, a  colony  is  established  by  negotia- 
tion directly  with  the  Government.  Land 
is  thus  allotted,  certain  j)rivileges  grant- 
ed, certain  obligations  assumed,  and  this 
colony,  as  a  social  unit,  is  permitted  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny.  If  the 
(North)  American  can  adapt  himself  to 
this  spirit,  he  can  thus  partake  of  some 
of  the  richest  land  in  the  world.  Land 
can  be  purchased,  also,  in  every  republic. 
Land  companies  work  in  Argentina, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay  or  Cuba,  ex- 
actly as  in  the  United  States.  Besides 
this,  every  (iovcrnmcnt  sells  virgin,  un- 
surveyed  land,  at  a  price  ranging  from 
one  dollar  an  acre  upward.  But  tlie  set- 
tler must  have  it  surveyed  at  his  own 
expense,  and  must  agree  to  cultivate  it. 
if  therefore  a  colony  is  organized  i)rop- 
orly,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  meet  thoro  success  in  making  homes 
for  its  members  in  many  areas  of  Latin 
America.  If  also  the  purchaser  of  land 
exercises  (he  same  caie  and  judgment 
in  studying  surroundings  that  would  be 
expected  of  hitu  in  the  United  States,  his 
(opportunity  is  c(|nally  substantial.  The 
individual,  nevertheless;,  whctlicr  wage- 
worker  or  settler,  is  warned  that  the 
chances  are  against  him  if  he  has  to 
compete  with  the  native,  whose  standard 
of  livinc  is  far  below  what  prevail';  in 
the  United  Statc^. 


The.  manufacturer  and  investor  are, 
however,  the  class  to  whom  opportunity 
IS  greatest  and  to  whom  it  should  appeal 
strongest.  Latin  America  bought  and 
sold,  in  1907,  $2,077,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  Of  what  was  sold,  $3 1 8,ooo,cx)0 
came  to  the  United  States,  but  of  what 
was  bought,  only  $240,000,000  came 
from  here.  The  balance  was  supplied 
by  Europe.  It  is  a  tale  never  too  frc- 
(juently  retold  until  the  lesson  is  learned. 
When  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  understand  how  vast  a  market  lies 
before  them,  and  how  to  sell  to  their 
neighbors,  the  first  step  will  have  been 
taken. 

Manufacturers  must  study  these  mar- 
kets as  carefully  as  they  study  home 
markets.  The  astonishment  exprest  by 
all  keen-witted  travelers  at  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  these  peoples  and  the  re- 
gret that  American  manufacturers  have 
not  appreciated  the  highly  developed 
character  of  the  consuming  public,  is  a 
never-ending  phrase  in  letters  coming  to 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rejoublics.  It  is  gratifying  to  note, 
also,  that  a  change  is  taking  i)lace.  Per- 
sonal investigation  is  substituted  for  the 
unproductive  method  of  catalogs.  Direct 
acquaintance  is  recognized  as  better 
than  lifeless  corresjjondence.  This  is 
the  essential  factor  in  all  business  as 
well  as  in  friendship,  \\nien,  therefore, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
can,  from  actual  experience,  rate  at  their 
true  worth  the  tremendous  forces  at 
work  in  the  industrial  life  of  Latin 
.'\merica,  they  will  then  comprehend  how 
illimitable  is  this  commercial  op])or- 
tunity. 

The  bonds  of  the  .Argentine  Republic 
were  recently  offered  to  the  investing 
world.  Before  the  opening  day  for  their 
sale  arrived,  these  bonds  were  taken  up 
twenty  times  over,  in  London,  Hamburg, 
Paris  and  New  "S'ork.  These  bond-;  are 
an  index  <.if  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  nation.  In  other  republics,  too,  the 
Government  f(isters  the  ambition  to  de- 
velop the  immense  producti\e  potential- 
ities of  the  country.  Mexico.  Brazil, 
Chile,  IVuguay,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica 
and  Peru  are  similarly  advancing  in 
modern  industrial  life.  Can  any  one 
dt-iuht,  when  reading  of-  the  railway  ex 
ten-^ion,  of  the  growth  of  citie^.  of  the 
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increase  of  farm  areas,  of  expanding 
productiveness  and  commerce  in  every 
direction,  tliat  Latin  America  will  play 
a  splendid  role  in  the  world's  history? 
Destiny  points  to  Latin  America  as  one 
of  the  vital  factors  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Yet  there  are  more  railways  to  be 
built,  harbors  to  be  improved,  water 
powers  to  be  harnessed,  cities  to  be  mod- 
ernized, mines  to  be  opened,  forests  to 
be  cut,  and  land  to  be  cultivated. 
It  must  not  be  said  that  United  States 
capital  has  no  part  in  these  wonderful 
undertakings.  We  must  do  even  more, 
reap  even   more  than  our  share  in  this 


progress,  for  we  are  all  republics  to- 
gether, and  we  are  setting  an  example 
of  nationalism  in  the  New  World.  We 
must  buy  from  them  and  sell  to  them ; 
with  our  capital,  our  brains  and  our 
sympathy,  help  build  their  railroads, 
clear  their  forests,  plow  their  fields,  en- 
large their  harbors  and  place  good 
American  vessels  in  them. 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  venture  a 
prophecy  which  seems  hardly  possible  of 
miscarriage,  that  as  the  century  length- 
ens proof  will  become  more  positive  that 
Latin  .America  is  the  Land  of  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Washington,   D.    C. 
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The  Novels  of  Alfred   Ollivant 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON    PHELPS,   Ph.D. 
Lampson   Professor  of  English   Literature  at   Vale  University. 


IN  the  year   1898  there    appeared    in 
America  a  novel  with  the  attractive 
title,  "Bob,  son  of  Battle."      In    a 
few  months  everybody  was  talking  about 
it;  and  unlike  most  of  the  "best  sellers," 
it  has  not  vanished  with  the  snows  of 
yesteryear.     At  this  moment  it  is  being 
read  and  reread    all    over    the    United 
States.     I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
large   town   m    our   country    where   the 
story  is  imknown,  or  where  a  reference 
to  it  fails  to  bring  to  the  faces  of  intelli- 
gent people  that  glow  of  reminiscent  de- 
hght  aroused  by  the  memory  of  happy 
hours  passed  in  the  world  of  imagination. 
It   seemed    from  the  very  first   so    im- 
mensely superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
new  novels  that  we  gazed  with  pardon- 
iihlc   ciuiosity   at   the   unfamiliar    signa 
tnre  on  the  title  page.      Who  was  this 
writer,  who  knew  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  dogs  and  men?     Where  had  he  found 
that  extraordinarily  vivid  style,  and  what 
experiences  had  he  passed  thru  that  gave 
him   his   subtle  insight    into    character? 
r.ut  all  that  we  could  discover  was  that 
Alfred  Ollivant  was  an  Englishman  and 
that  "Hob"  was  his  first  novel.     We  de- 
cided that  he  must  have  lived  lojig.  ob 
served  all  kinds  of  dogs,  and  a  large  va 


riety  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and 
that  for  some  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, he  had  chosen  to  print  nothing  until 
he  had  descended  into  the  vale  of  years. 
For,  only  the  other  day  we  were  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  "Joseph  Vance"  was 
the  first  fruit  of  a  man  nearly  seventy ; 
the  book  was  evidently  the  expression  of 
a  man  who  had  had  life,  and  had  it 
abundantly. 

Our  astonishment  was  keen  indeed 
when  we  learned  that  the  author  of 
"Bob"  was  a  youth  of  twenty-four,  who 
had  hurt  his  s]iine  in  athletic  sports,  and 
who  had  written  his  wonderful  book  in 
horizontal  pain  and  weakness.  An  in- 
jury in  football,  followed  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse,  abruptly  checked  his  clu^scn 
military  career  and  made  him  a  man  <>f 
letters.  Literature  owes  a  great  deal  t" 
painful  accidents  and  enforced  idleness, 
whether  it  be  in  bed  or  in  jail.  The 
wind  blowcth  where  it  listeth ;  and  we 
perceived  once  more  that  genius  does  not 
always  accc^tnpany  go(^d  health,  or  ma- 
turity, or  aml)ition ;  it  seems  to  select 
with  absolute  caprice  the  individuals  thni 
whom  it  speaks.  And  so  this  first-born 
<  liild  of  the  brain  was  delivered,  like  hn 
man  infant-,  on  a  bed  of  suffering;  being. 
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to  complete  tiie  analogy,  none  the  less 
healthy  on  that  account.  We  proceeded 
to  await  with  interest  the  verdict  of  Eng- 
lish criticism  ;  for  the  scenes  were  laid  in 
Britain,  it  dealt  with  manners  and  cus- 
tom s  peculiarly 
English,  and  it  was 
aimed  at  English 
readers.  Eleven 
years  have  passed, 
and  we  are  still 
vainly  listening. 
The  curious  fact  is 
that  "Bob"— so 
warm  a  favorite  in 
America — is  prac- 
tically unknown  in 
England.  The  pro- 
fessional London 
critics  have  never 
heard  of  him,  and 
the  average  reader 
has  not  even  a 
hearsay  acquaint- 
ance. If  ever  there 
was  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  prophet 
without  honor,  we 
have  it  here. 

To  a  slight  de- 
gree this  strange 
neglect  may  be  ex- 
plained by  unusual 
circumstances  o  f 
publication.  The 
novel  was  oflfered  to  a  London  firm,  and 
accepted ;  it  was  christened  "Owd  Bob." 
A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  then  sent  to 
America  ;  the  New  York  publishers  wise- 
ly changed  its  name,  and  printed  the  book, 
with  what  success  is  needless  to  state. 
Meanwhile  for  some  reason  the  aforesaid 
London  firm  delayed  publication  a  whole 
year.  The  author  employed  these  months 
in  completely  rewriting  the  story,  and 
so  the  first  English  edition,  unfortunately 
entitled  "Owd  Bob,"  was  a  thoroly  re- 
vised version  of  the  American.  Thus  a 
novel,  MH-itten  by  an  Englishman,  was,  by 
purely  fortuitous  circumstances,  first  cir- 
culated in  America;  while  the  English 
edition,  altho  the  same  story  in  outline. 
is  quite  different  in  detail.  Nor  can  any 
one,  who  has  read  both,  hesitate  an  in- 
stant as  to  which  is  superior;  the  British 
version  is  clearly  better,  the  ratio  of  ex- 
cellence being,  as  so  often  happens,  in- 


versely as  the  circulation.  One  has  only 
to  compare  the  manner  in  which  "Red 
Wull"  made  his  debut  in  America  with 
the  chapter  where  he  first  appears  (in  a 
totally  different  way)  in  the  English  edi- 
tion, to  see  how  ev- 
idently second 
thoughts  were  best. 
It  is  perhaps  possi- 
ble that  a  good 
book  may  be  killed 
by  a  poor  name ; 
but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  enor- 
mous popularity  in 
America  and  utter 
obscurity  in  Eng- 
land can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the 
change  in  the  mere 
wording  from 
"Owd  '  Bob"  to 
"Bob,  Son  of  Bat- 
tle." No,  bearing 
in  mind  the  futility 
of  literary  proph- 
ecy, I  still  believe 
that  the  day  will 
come  when  "Owd 
Bob"  will  be  recog- 
nized as  belonging 
to  English  litera- 
ture. 

The  splendid  fi- 
delity and  devotion 
of  the  dog  to  his  master  have  certainly 
been  in  part  repaid  l)y  men  of  letters  in  all 
stages  of  the  world's  history.  A  valuable 
essay  might  be  written  on  the  dog's  con- 
tributions to  literature;  in  the  poetry  of 
the  East,  hundreds  of  years  before 
Christ,  the  poor  Indian  insisted  that  his 
four-footed  friend  should  accompany 
him  into  eternity.  We  know  that  this 
bit  of  Oriental  pathos  imprest  Pope : 

"But  thinks.  admittKi  to  that  equal   sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  hear  him  company." 

One  of  the  most  profoundly  affecting 
incidents  in  the  "Odyssey"  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  ragged  Ulysses  l\v  the  noble 
old  dog,  who  dies  of  joy.  During  the 
last  half  century,  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  John  Brown's  "Rab  and  His 
Friends"  (1858).  the  dog  has  approached 
an  apotheosis.  Among  innumcr.ible 
sketches  and  stories  with  canine  heroes 
may  be  mentioned  Bret  Harte's  brilliant 
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portrait  of  Booiider ;  Maeterlinck's  essay 
on  dogs;  Richard  Harding  Davis's  "The 
liar  Sinister" ;  Stevenson's  wliinisical 
comments  on  "Tlie  Character  of  Doys." 
and  Jack  London's  initial  success,  "The 
Call  of  the  Wild."  But  all  these  latter- 
day  pam]:)hlcts,  good  as  they  are,  fail  to 
reach  the  excellence  of  "Bob,  Son  of  Bat- 
tle." It  is  the  best  dog  story  ever  writ- 
ten, and  it  inspires  regret  that  dogs  can- 
not read. 

No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Ullivant's  tale 
can  forget  the  Gray  Dog  of  Kemuir — the 
perfect,  gentle  knight — or  the  thrilling 
excitement  of  his  successful  struggles 
for  the  cup.  He  is  indeed  a  noble  and 
beautiful  character,  with  the  Christian 
coml^ination  of  serpent  and  dove.  But 
Owd  Hob  partially  shares  the  fate  of  all 
beings  who  approach  moral  perfection. 
He  reminds  us  at  times  of  Tennyson's 
.Arthur  in  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  tho 
he  fortunately  delivers  no  lectures. 
Lancelot  was  wicked,  and  Arthur  was 
good ;  but  Lancelot  had  the  touch  of 
earth  that  makes  him  interesting,  and 
Arthur  had  more  than  a  touch  of  bore- 
dom. In  "Paradise  Lost"  the  spotless 
Raphael  does  not  compare  in  charm  with 
the  picturesque  Foe  of  God  and  Man. 
The  real  hero  in  Milton,  as  I  suspect  the 
j)oet  knew,  was  the  Devil;  and  if  Mr. 
Ollivant  had  ignored  both  English  and 
American  godfathers,  and  called  his 
novel  "The  Tailless  Tyke,"  no  reader 
would  have  objected.  Red  Wull  is  the 
Satan  of  this  canine  epic ;  he  has  for  us 
a  fascination  at  once  horrible  and  irre- 
sistible. The  author  seems  to  have  felt 
that  the  Gray  Dog  was  overshadowed  ; 
and  he  has  saved  our  active  symi^athy 
for  liim  by  the  clever  device  of  making 
him  at  one  time  dangerously  ill,  when 
we  realize  how  much  we  love  him ;  and 
finally  by  throwing  him  under  awful  sus- 
picion, that  we  may  experience  the  enor- 
mous relief  of  beholding  him  guiltless. 
But.  in  spite  of  all  moral  instincts.  Rod 
Wull  is  the  real  protagonist.  Dog  and 
master  have  never  been  matched  in  a 
more  sinister  manner  than  Adam  Mc- 
Adam  and  the  Tailless  Tyke.  Bill  Sikes 
and  his  companions  are  nothing  to  it, 
and  we  cannot  help  remembering  that  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  dogs.  Bill  Sikes's 
la«:t  friend  forsook  him.  Compared  with 
1\(-(1  Wull.  the  Tloniul  of  the  liaskervillcs 


is  a  pet  lapdug.  When  Adam  and  Wul- 
lie  appear  upon  the  scene,  we  luok  alive, 
even  as  their  godly  enemies  were  forced 
lu  do,  fur  we  know  >omething  is  bound 
to  happen.  When  llic  little  man  is  greet- 
ed with  a  concert  of  hoots  and  jeers,  we 
cannot  repress  some  sympathy  for  him, 
just  as  we  feel  for  the  would-be  mur- 
derer Shylock,  silent  under  the  noisy 
taunts  of  the  feather-headed  (jratian<\ 
This  bitter  and  lonely  wretch  is  a  real 
character,  and  his  strange  personality  is 
presented  with  extraordinary  skill.  There 
is  not  a  single  false  touch  from  first  to 
last ;  and  the  little  man  with  the  big  dog 
aljides  in  our  memory.  Red  \\  ull  is  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights ;  his  tremendous 
and  terrible  exploits  are  the  very  essence 
of  piratical  romance.  After  he  has  slain 
the  two  huge  beasts  of  the  showman,  Mc- 
Adam  exclaims  with  a  sob  of  paternal 
pride,  "Ye  play  so  rough,  Wullie!" 

And  the  death  of  the  Tailless  Tyke  is 
positively  Homeric.  The  other  dogs,  all 
his  ruthless  enemies,  whisper  to  each 
other  and  silently  steal  from  the  rt>om. 
They  know  that  the  hour  has  struck,  and 
that  this  will  be  the  last  fight.  The 
whole  pack  set  upon  him,  each  one  goad- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  some  mur- 
dered relative  or  by  some  humiliating 
scar.  Red  Wull  asks  nothing  better  tlian 
meeting  them  all ;  and  the  unequal  com- 
bat becomes  a  frightful  carnage.  At  the 
very  end,  as  much  exhausted  by  the  labor 
of  killing  as  by  his  own  wounds,  the 
great  dog — now  red  indeed — hears  his 
master's  familiar  cry,  "Wullie,  to  me!" 
and  with  a  supercanitie  cflfort  he  raises 
his  dying  form  from  the  bottom  of  the 
writhing  mass,  shakes  off  his  surviving 
foes,  and  staggers  to  McAdam's  feet. 
Like  Samson,  the  dead  which  he  slow  at 
his  death  were  UK^rc  than  they  which  he 
slew  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Ollivant's  next  b(K)k,  "Danny." 
also  a  dog  story,  was  not  nearly  so  ef- 
fective. The  human  characters  command 
the  most  attention,  tho  the  old  man  with 
the  weeping  eve  is  sadly  overdone.  The 
passages  of  pure  nature  description  are 
often  exquisitely  written,  and  prove  that 
at  heart  the  author  is  a  poet.  But  in  the 
narrative  portions  there  is  an  unfortu- 
nate attempt  to  conceal  the  slightness  of 
the  story  by  preciosity  and  affectation  in 
the  style.      For  the  simple  truth  is.  that 
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in  "Danny"  there  is  no  story  worth  the 
telHng.  We  remember  distinctly  the 
lovely  young  wife  and  her  grim  iron-clad 
of  a  husband,  but  just  what  happened  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  book  escapes  us. 
No  one,  however,  has  been  so  severe  on 
"Danny'"  as  its  maker;  for  he  was  so  dis- 
satisfied with  his  work  that  he  supprest 
it,  a  fate  that,  with  all  its  faults,  it  did 
not  really  deserve.  Such  an  act,  how- 
ever, is  an  indication  of  the  high  artistic 
standard  that  Mr.  Ollivant  has  set  for 
himself;  ambitious  as  he  is,  he  would 
rather  merit  fame  than  have  it. 

While     the    readers     of     "P>ob"     and 
"Danny"  were  guessing  "" 

what  kind  of  a  dog  the 
young  author  would  se- 
lect for  his  next  novel, 
he  surprised  us  all  by 
writing  an  uncaninical 
work.  This  story, 
adorned  with  happy  il- 
lustrations, and  printed 
in  big  type,  as  tho  for 
the  eyes  of  children, 
was  called  "Red-Coat 
Captain,"  and  was  enig- 
matically located  in 
"That  Country."  Mr. 
Ollivant  felt  that  the 
book  would  appeal  at 
first  only  to  a  very  few, 
and  he  requested  tlic 
publisher  not  only  to  re- 
frain from  issuing  any 
advertisement,  but  to 
make  the  entire  first  edi- 
tion to  consist  of  exactly 
three  copies,  one  for  the 
archives  of  the  House,  one  for  the  author, 
and  one  for  a  believing  friend.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  the  children  of  light ;  and  the 
shrewd  man  of  business  did  not  take  the 
petition  very  seriously.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  one  publisher 
had  already  declined  the  manuscript,  say- 
ing emphatically  that  it  was  nonsense ; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  a  strain  of  ideal- 
ism in  the  head  of  the  firm  that  accepted 
it,  the  book  would  probably  never  have 
left  the  press.  The  verdict  nonsense  has 
been  loudly  ratified  by  many  reviewers 
and  readers ;  to  the  few  it  has  been  wis- 
dom, to  the  many  foolishness.  Eor,  as  was 
said  years  ago  of  a  certain  poem,  "The 
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capacity  to  understand  such  a  work  must 
be  spiritual."  It  matters  not  how  clever 
i)ne  may  be.  how  well  read,  how  sensitive 
to  artistic  beauties  and  defects,  qualities 
of  a  totally  different  nature  must  be  pres- 
ent, and  even  then  the  time  and  the  place 
must  be  right,  if  one  is  to  seize  the  in- 
ner meaning  of  "Red-Coat  Captain."  I 
was  about  to  .say  the  inner  meaning  of  a 
story  like  "Red-Coat  Cai)tain,"  but  I  was 
stopped  by  the  thought  that  no  story  like 
it  has  ever  been  published,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  Both  conception  and  ex- 
pression are  profoundly  original ;  and  in 
spite  of  some  failure  of  articulation,  the 
work  is  strongly  marked 
with  genius.  It  is  an 
allegory  based  on  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth 
commandments,  which 
we  have  good  authority 
for  believing  are  worth 
all  the  ten  put  together. 
From  one  point  of  view 
it  is  a  book  for  children  ; 
the  mysterious  setting 
of  the  tale  is  sure  to  ap- 
peal to  certain  imagina- 
tive boys  and  girls.  But 
the  early  chapters,  deal- 
ing with  the  pretty  court- 
ship and  the  honeymoon, 
will  be  fully  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  have 
some  years  to  their  cred- 
it or  otherwise.  There 
is  in  this  story  ineflfable 
charm  and  fragrance  of 
purity ;  it  is  tlie  lily  in 
its  author's  garden. 
Mr.  Ollivant's  latest  novel  is  the  most 
conventional  of  the  four,  and  wholly  un- 
like any  of  its  i)redecessors.  It  is  a  rat- 
tling riotous  romance,  placed  in  the  trou- 
blous times  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
mighty  shadow  of  Nelson  falls  darkly 
across  the  narrative,  but  the  author  has 
not  committed  the  sin — so  common  in  his- 
torical romances — of  making  a  historical 
character  the  chief  of  the  dramatis  pcr- 
sonac.  The  title  role  is  played  by  "The 
Gentleman."  and  he  is  a  hero  worthy  of 
Cooper  or  of  Stevenson.  Marked  by 
reckless  audacity,  brilliant  in  swordplay 
and  in  horsemanship,  clever  in  turn  of 
speech,  gifted  with  the  manner  of  a  prc- 
Rovolution    Duke — what    more    in    the 
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heroic  line  can  a  reader  desire?  The 
architecture  of  the  novel  and  the  staccato 
paragraphs  remind  one  of  Victor  Hugo, 
whom  the  author  seems  to  have  read  with 
profit.  Nor,  outside  of  the  works  of 
Stevenson,  have  we  ever  seen  a  story 
minus  love  so  steadily  interesting.  It  is 
an  amphibious  book,  and  those  who  like 
fighting  on  land  and  sea  may  have  their 
fill.  The  percentage  of  mortality  is  high ; 
soldiers  and  sailors  die  numerously,  and 
the  hideous  details  of  death  are  not  for- 
gotten ;  there  is  a  welter  of  gore.  If  this 
were  all  that  could  be  said,  if  the  un- 
doubted fascination  of  this  romance  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  crowded  action,  it 
would  be  simply  one  more  exciting  tale 
added  to  the  hundreds  published  every 
year;  good  to  read  on  train  and  turbine, 
but  not  worth  serious  attention  or  criti- 
cism. But  the  incidents,  while  frequent 
and  thrilling,  are  not,  at  least  to  the  dis- 
criminating reader,  the  main  thing,  as  the 
Germans  say.  Nor  the  construction, 
clever  as  it  is ;  nor  the  characters,  real  as 
they  are ;  the  main  thing  is  the  style, 
which,  quite  diflferent  from  his  former 
books,  is  yet  all  his  own.  The  style-  is, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  pictorial ; 


it  transforms  the  past  into  the  present. 
The  succession  of  events  rolls  off  like  a 
glowing  panorama.  It  is  perhaps  nat- 
ural that  many  reviewers  should  have 
praised  "The  Gentleman"  more  highly 
than  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ollivant's  work 
put  together ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  England,  where  Nelson  and  Napoleon 
are  names  to  conjure  with.  "The  Gentle- 
man" has  found  many  readers.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  wider  appeal,  it  lacks  the 
permanent  qualities  in  "Bob,"  and  (I  be- 
lieve) in  "Red-Coat  Captain,"  for  they 
are  original. 

That  Mr.  Ollivant  is  now  on  the  road 
to  physical  health  will  be  good  news,  at 
least  in  America.  He  has  already  done 
work  that  no  one  else  can  do.  and  we  can- 
not spare  him.  His  four  novels  indicate 
versatility  as  well  as  much  greater  gifts: 
and  his  future  publication  should  be 
watched  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
contemporary  literature  and  who  believe 
that  the  future  is  as  rich  as  the  past. 
"Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  looks  like  the  best 
English  novel  that  has  appeared  between 
'Tcss"  in  1891  and  "Joseph  Vance"  in 
1906.  Nothing  but  bodily  weakness  can 
prevent  its  author  from  going  far. 

Seven   Gables,   Huron   City,   Mich 
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After  the   Passing  Bell 

BY  LEWIS  WORTHINGTON  SMITH 

News  item:  "Meredith  left  an  informal  prohibition  of  the  publication  of  bis  corre- 
spondence, .  .  but  the  same  ethics  that  in  many  other  cases  has  been  deemed  to 
absolve  the  living  from  the  wishes  of  the  dead  may  very  naturally  be  found  to 
prevail   here." 


While  the  music  throbs  the  requiem 

And  the  hosts  are  marching  hy. 
In  the  chambers  of  the  palace 

Where  his  private  treasures  lie. 
They  are  jrathcrinp,   friend  and  servant, 

Maid  and  guardsman  of  the  gate. 
Taking  each  tlie  thing  he  fancies. 

While  the  dead  king  lies  in  state. 

Here  a  pen  that  sigTied  great  papers. 

There  the  portrait  of  a  friend, 
Here   the  riding-wliip  he  carried, 

There  a  coin  he  would  not  spend. 
Things   his   heart   held   sweet   and   sacred. 

When  the  glad  years  grew  elate. 
They  are  sorting  out  for  auction. 

While  the  dead  king  lies  in  state. 


Lackeys  who  have  scraped  his  table 

Of  the  crumbs  iha:  soiled  the  cloth, 
Under-lords  to  whom  his  splendor 

Was  the  candle  to  the  moth. 
Pull  the  curtains  from  the  windows. 

Share  the  pictures  and  the  plate. 
Counting  earth  so  much  the  gainer. 

While  the  dead  king  lies  in  state. 

He  who  gave  himself  so  freely. 

Made  all  life  more  nobly  rich. 
Still  has  bounty  for  the  beggars 

Mired  and  muddled  in  the  ditch. 
Out  of  noisome  courts  and  alleys 

Where  keen-eyed  the  vultures  wait. 
They  arc  thronging  to  the  banquet. 

While  the  ilead  king  lies  in  state. 
Des  Moines,    Ia. 


Embarrassment  of  Years 


BY   LAURA  WOLCOTT 


Bl"l'  why  should  you  make  calls?" 
the  Nice  Young  Person  said.    "At 
your  time  of  life  why  not  let  your 
friends  come  to  you  instead  ?" 

What  is  my  time  of  life?  The  phrase 
is  superfluous.  ""Imperlinent ?"  you  ask. 
Oh,  not  from  my  friendliest  Nice  Young 

Person  !     Put  really 

At  my  time  of  life?  I  can  go  up  many 
flights  of  stairs — with  landings.  I  climb 
hills  also,  with  the  added  pleasure  of 
pausing  to  view  the  landscape,  which 
younger  people  miss. 

I  remember  dates,  and  people's  names, 
and  current  events ;  and  the  past  is  no 
more  charming  to  me  than  the  present, 
except  that  it  was  in  itself  more  charm- 
ing. 

1  can  weed  flower-beds,  even  like  Celia 
Thaxtcr  of  vivid  memory,  at  Appledore. 
I  love  all  human  kind  from  soft  baby- 
hood for  play  to  hard  age  withering  and 
waiting  to  be  consoled. 

My  time  of  life !  I  can  thread  needles. 
Points  may  come  first,  in  the  exasperat- 
ing   way    of    modern    needles,    but    in 

time 

1  can  read  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  and  then  lie  down  to  cheerful 
dreams  or  dreamless  sleep  like  a  babe  on 
its  mother's  breast. 

I  can  thrill  to  bird  songs  from  the  ex- 
ultant wood-thrush's  freedom  song  to  the 
lonesome  whippoorwill's  complaint. 

I  love  the  meanest  flower — yes,  weed — 
that  blows.  It  does  not  suggest  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears.  All  my  thoughts  are 
of  the  exquisite  bliss  of  living.  If  sun- 
shine have  its  charm,  so  has  the  rain. 
Was  it  not  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  who 
deplored  the  old  hymn  sung  on  pitiless 
July  Sundays? — 

"No  midiiislit  shade,  no  clouded  sun, 
But  sacred,  IijrIi  eternal  noon." 
I  go  out  into  my  dewy  garden  and 
watch  every  seed  that  sends  uj)  from  the 
mystery  below  two  tiny  leaves  like  to  the 
far-away  spread  of  bird  wings  against 
(ho  blue;  just  two  crooked  lives  full  of 
expectation. 

"Fijie  salads  ^oiue  dav,"  '=av<=  the  Nice 


Young    Person,    peering    for    the    tiny 
growth  and  trying  t(j  look  sympathetic. 

Some  day?  Perhaps.  Put  my  life  is 
in  the  Now.  What  are  green-white  curly 
leaves  under  Lucca  oil  and  lemon  juice 
with  talkative  folk  about  the  table  but 
ministers  to  a  lower  sense?  The  spiritu- 
ality of  the  salad  lies  in  its  Anta^an  touch 
— its  slow  sucking  out  of  disreputable 
earth  that  which  lifts  its  head  to  the 
skies. 

I'rom  my  south   window   I    watch    a 
wabbly     robin     tilting     on     a     Norway 
spruce  limb  against  the  high  wind;  shift- 
ing its  clinging  feet,  half  spreading  fool- 
ish, untried  wings  that  know  no  joy  of 
the  air,  only  terror  of  the  earth.     Under 
the  dull,  ruffled   feathers  a  timid  heart, 
pea-size,  quakes  up  and    down    as    the 
branch  flies ;  a  wide  bill  opens  to  let  out 
"yes,  ma'am,  yes  ma'am,"  trailing  off  in 
quick  '"s  ma'ams"  as  the  high  wind  wres- 
tles with  the  tree — as  if  remembering  its 
promise  to  sit   still    till    mother    came, 
forced  to  break  the  letter,  but  keeping  the 
spirit,  and  sustained  by  a  quivering  hope. 
Gladly  would   I    fetch   the  looked- for 
worm,  except  that  courtesies  of  the  sort 
are  apt  to  be  misunderstood  even  in  hu- 
man society.     And  the  swaying  limb  i^ 
high.     Ah,  the  mother  is  returning  with 
her  prey,  delved  for  successfully  in  the 
richness  of  my  lawn.     Roth  their  cups 
of  bliss  are  full ;  the  mother's  with  ser- 
vice, the  baby's  with  being  served. 

I  can  see  them  as  plainly  as  T  could — 
a  certain  number  of  years  ago.  And  the 
joy  of  it  all  is  greater  by  far.  In  youth 
one's  eyes  focus  on  larger  things  and  the 
mind  follows. 

For  reading,  T  confess  to  glasses;  tlv* 
headings  and  posters  are  still  clear  to  the 
unhelped  vision. 
At  my  age  indeed ! 

Now  that  T  think  of  it.  my  Xice  Vnung 
Person  does  conic  to  see  me  very  often. 
She  is  always  welcome,  as  she  well 
knows  ;  but  a  sudden  suggestion  from  an 
ovor-seiisitive  mind  that  U  is  to  spare  mo, 
sends  the  blood  back  to  >iiy  heart ! 
(  Wh\   (lid  T  nionnh   think  i>f  that'  i 
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To  be  sure,  she  always  takes  my  elbow 
and  says:  "irJere  are  four  steps,"  when 
she  comes  out  of  an  unaccustomed  house 
with  me.  Does  she  think  1  cannot  count 
as  well  as  the  crow?  "'J'wo,  but  not 
three,"  the  legend  says.  W'liy  not  four? 
And  do  I  not  know  the  feel  of  mother 
earth,  of  step-mother  pavement,  as  my 
foot  touches  it?  Why  say,  "Now  you  are 
down !"  with  an  offensive  hint  of  su- 
perior sense? — as  if  one  would  naturally 
stay  up  and  not  know  it ! 

On  traveling-  days,  why  do  car  conduc- 
tors grasp  me  by  an  arm  that  is  seldom 
free  from  bruised  finger-marks  and  al- 
ways painful  at  the  time?  And  on  a 
street  car,  why  will  no  one  allow  me  to 
ride  backward — my  own  choice?  They 
rise  alarmingly,  embarrassingly,  to  a 
man,  to  a  woman  even,  and  leave  me  the 
forward  ])rivilege.  If  I  decline  it  seems 
ungracious  after  all  their  inconvenience. 
So  the  wind  blows  in  my  face  instead  of 
being  tempered  by  the  window  back  of 
the  motorman. 

I  can  cross  a  crowded  street  at  my 
age  (  !)  quicker  than  my  younger  friends 
and  escape  daredevil  automobiles  while 
they  are  holding  mc  back  by  one  elbow 
in  the  very  forefront  of  danger. 

"If  1  hadn't  been  here!"  the  Nice 
Young  Person  gasps.  Yes,  my  dear,  if 
you  hadn't  T  sliould  have  been  safely 
across  in  time  to  escape  the  odious, 
smothering  blast  in  the  trail  of  the  mon- 
ster. 

"Be  sure  you  step  in  the  middle  of  the 
canoe,"  they  say.  when  we  go  out  on  the 
lake.  Yes,  tw^o  or  three  say  it  at  once. 
A  well-meant  but  discourteous  chorus. 
Why.  T  knew  that  before  they  were  born  ! 
1  always  step  in  the  exact  middle.  I  bal- 
ance, adjust  myself,  sit  down  discreetly. 
Long  practice  has  made  tiic  perfect. 
There  is  soinctb.ing  \o  he  said  in  favor  of 
the  flight  of  (inie.  ^\'t  T  know  that  bo- 
hind  mv  back,  wi'Ji  rai^^cd  eyebrows  they 
are  saving  "Wnndcrfid  !  "  nr  its  cfpiixa 
lent  in  pt.'ite  pantoniimo. 

I  commiserate  Mcthusaleh  with  all  \\\^ 
descendants: — oven    more.   dim.   pathetic 


old  Priam  with  a  son  to  set  him  right  at 
every  turn.  "Father,  the  predictions  are 
that  there  will  be  a  flood.  Don't  go  out 
in  sandals.  And  do  be  careful  of  the 
heavy  dew  at  your  time  of  life!  Here 
are  }our  highest  pattens;  don't  forget." 
Or,  "The  Greek  arrows  are  so  swift,  the 
chariots  rush  along  at  such  a  mad  pace — 
and  you  know  you  don't  see  as  far  as 
you  once  did!"  Poor  old  heroes!  Bet- 
ter Abel  dying  in  his  young  beauty  by 
the  altar  that  blazed  so  well — a  comely 
sight;  better  splendid  Hector,  his  plume 
bedraggled,  laid  on  his  lofty  funeral 
])yre ! 

Lint  no !  Ah  no ! 

"W  horn  the  gods  love  die  old"  :  full  of 
the  wealth  of  years  and  deathless  mem- 
ories. At  my  time  of  life  the  world  is 
ripe  fruit  to  be  tasted  with  zest,  its  juices 
concentrated,  its  acridity  turned  to  sweet- 
ness. Poor  young  Abel!  Poor  young 
Hector! 

My  age — whatever  it  may  be — is  but 
the  lengthening  record  of  delectable 
days  :  of  happy  summers  with  sunshine 
and  June  roses  :  of  cosy  hearth-fires  and 
soft  snowfalls,  mufTling  all  harsh  sounds, 
and  a  world  diamonded  with  ice;  a  rec- 
ord of  more  thrills  and  ecstasies  than 
callow  sixteen  so  much  as  dreams  of. 

Tn  my  indiscriminating  youth  I  was 
terribly  afraid  of  people.  Now  T  find 
them  no  more  alarming  than  myself.  As 
for  my  years,  they  jog  on  merrily  and 
keep  no  count. 

I  know  now  that  there  are  horizons 
beyond  horizons. 

Rut  my  Nice  "S'oung  Person  is  limit- 
ed, dear  soul !  by  the  things  she  sees  and 
hoars,  the  nniltitudinous  things  she 
knows.  Always  beyond  her  depth  in  the 
salt  sea  of  promiscuous  charities,  com- 
mittees, clubs,  schemes  for  the  heathen 
who  will  soon  send  missionaries  to  teach 
u«;  rc<;poct  anil  veneration,  projects  for 
(ho  amelioration  of  man— what  weary 
years  she  must  wait,  till  at  my  age  she 
mav  possibly  sit  down  with  her  lifcacoo! 
and  rest  it.  and  see  the  belated  glory  f^' 
it  all. 

\    >•    H^VF.N,  Conk. 


American    Slang   Terms  in   Eng- 
land 

The  force  and  aptness  of  American 
slang  terms  and  colloquialisms  are  gen- 
erally lost  on  the  Uriton.  The  "sub- 
standard" speech  of  the  United  States 
has  been  increasingly  popular  in  London 
these  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  the  im- 
portations "sufTer  a  sea-change"  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  which  may  truly 
be  described  as  rich  and  strange.  The 
Britons  get  the  word,  but  the  meaning 
evaporates  or  is  transformed  before  it 
reaches  the  English  capital.  The  jubi- 
lant Londoner  on  a  lark  who  exclaims 
to  an  acquaintance:  'T've  been  having  a 
jolly  good  time ;  I've  been  'up  against  it' 
all  day,"  furnishes  a  typical  instance  of 
the  transformation  our  pet  phrases  un- 
dergo when  exported. 

Here  is  a  new  book,  Passin<^  Eni^lish 
of  the  Victorian  Era*  by  Mr.  J.  Redding 
Ware.  It  purports  to  be  a  dictionary  of 
slang  and  cant  terms  and  general  ccjUo- 
quialisms  used  by  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. London  and  the  provinces,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  Canada  and  South  Africa 
are  all  drawn  upon  for  instances,  and 
there  are  other  instances  drawn  from 
the  army  and  navy  and  from  various 
civil  occupations. 

It  is  a  curious  book.  There  are  evi- 
dences that  the  author  has  not  read  as 
widely  as  a  lexicographer  should  read. 
His  definition  of  "sport"  (in  the  l)io- 
logical  sense)  would  indicate  an  un- 
familiarity  with  Darwin.  His  comment 
on  "minchin  malacho"  leaves  "Hamlet" 
unmentioned.  "Chortle"  is  commented 
upon  in  serene  obliviousness  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Lewis  Carroll's  "Through  the 
Looking  Glass,"  while  the  term  "pot- 
ter's field"  would  have  received  a  more 
illuminating  treatment  had  the  author 
read  the  seventh  verse  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew. 

But  it  is  to  the  .American  terms  that 
one  turns  for  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction.    Take,  for  instance,  the  word 

TaSSINR      KnCI-ISH      of      the      VirTORIAN      F.RA.  Bv 

J.    Rfil,i,ng    H'iir,-.      N.w    York:    E.    V.    Diitton   &    Co. 
?300. 


"chump."     A    ■chump"  i^  "a  youth   (as 
a  rulej  who  is  in  any  way  cheated  of  his 
money,  esiJecially  by  the  so-called  gentler 
sex."     No   doubt    such   a   person     is    a 
"chump";  tho  why  out  of  all  the  many 
varieties   this   particular   one   should   be 
singled  out  to  define  the  whole  genus  is 
a    mystery.     Then    there    is    the    word 
"arctic."       The    "arctic"  used    to    be — 
and  may  still  be  in  many  places — a  fa- 
miliar article  of  wear.     It  was  a  cloth- 
and-rubber  overshoe  of  generous  dimen- 
sions and  snug  warmth.  The  author  de- 
fines the  word  as  "winter  clothing."     A 
"dead-beat"  appears  to  be  "a  pauper," 
while   "dead-broke"   is   defined   as   "an- 
other   reading    of    'dead-beat,'  "    and    a 
"dead  give-away"  is  a  "swindle,  decep- 
tion."    "Bunco"  is  explained  as  "doubt- 
ful,  shifty,"   with  the   interesting  com- 
ment that  the  word  comes   from  South 
America.     "JUicking  the  tiger,"  a  term 
ordinarily    restricted    to     faro    i)laying. 
means  "gambling  heavily,"  and  the  au- 
thority   of    George    Augustus    Sala    is 
given      for      confirmation.      "Stuck-up" 
means    "moneyless — very   figurative   ex- 
pression derived   from  Ijcing  "stuck  up* 
by  highwaymen,   after  which  you   have 
no  money  left   in   your  pocket."       The 
"great  bounce,"  more  familiarly  known 
in   America  as  the  "grand  boimce,"   is 
curiousl}-  defined  as  "death." 

"Bugaboo"  is  innocently  ilefined  as 
"panic,"  "cowboy"  as  "a  Texas  farmer," 
"snakes"  (in  the  sense  of  delusions  seen 
by  men  in  delirium  tremens)  as  "dan- 
ger," while  the  meaning  of  the  exclama- 
tion "Snakes  alive!"  is  gravely  explained 
as  "much  worse  than  snakes."  The 
word  "tenderfeet"  means  "doubtful  rov- 
ing industrials."  Another  Briton.  Mr. 
Paul  I""ountain.  who  wandered  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  West  and  who 
several  years  ago  published  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Great  Xorthwcst."  informed 
his  readers  that  the  word  meant  "vicious 
scoundrels."  There  is  thus  a  diflference 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  English  au- 
thorities. 

The  author's  treatment  of  .Xmcrican 
political  trerms  is  particularly  instructive. 
There  is  the  term  "axe-grinders."    They 
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are  "men  who  grumble,  especially  polit- 
ically, liosea  Bigelow's  ■■IJirdotrcdom 
Sawin"  appears  as  "Birdofrecdomsau- 
rin,"  with  the  definition,  "bird-of-free- 
dom,  soaring— a  jocular  mode  of  de- 
scribing the  altitude  of  the  American 
eagle."  "Acknowledge  the  corn"  means 
an  "adroit  confession  of  a  minor  offense 
to  intensify  the  denial  of  the  major  of- 
fense." "Creole"  seems  to  mean  a  mu- 
latto, and  the  song  "Dixie"  is  given  as 
a  "popular  negro  song."  "Cave  of  Ad- 
ullam"  is  given,  not  as  an  Americanism, 
but  as  an  English  political  term,  with  a 
reference  to  a  speech  made  by  John 
Bright  in  1883.  The  term  was,  how- 
ever, first  used  politically  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  characterizing  the  Radical 
Republican  Convention  of  1864  which 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency. 

The  instances  given  are  only  first 
cullings.  There  are  others,  quite  as  en- 
tertaining. They  furnish  another  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  Briton's  inability  to 
grasp  the  point  and  aptness  of  the  fa- 
miliar locutions  of  the  United  States. 
No  doubt  words  transplanted  to  new  en- 
vironments run  the  risk  of  undergoing 
a  change  of  meaning.  A  mining  term 
taken  up  in  an  agricultural  community 
would  of  course  be  used  with  a  new  sig- 
nificance. But  many  of  the  terms  here 
given,  taken  as  they  are  from  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  people,  might  well  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  England  that 
they  mean  here.  Tliat  they  do  not  is  a 
problem  that  has  puzzled  many  observ- 
ers. In  spite  of  a  common  racial  ances- 
try, the  Briton  egregiously  fails  to  com- 
prehend the  unofficial  speech  of  his 
American  cousin.  He  adopts  it,  but  he 
also  adapts  it.  Failing  to  catch  its 
meaning,  he  gives  it  a  meaning  of  his 
own. 

Jt 

Sainte-Beuve* 

On  the  whole.  Professor  Harper's 
critical  biography  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  an 
accession  to  the  "l">ench  Men  of  Let- 
ters" series,  .^nd  its  merits,  however 
conspicuous  in  themselves,  are  bound  to 
seem  the  more  considerable,  if  it  is  re- 
membered that  as  the  first  book  in  F.ng- 

•Charles  Aocustim  Sainte-Beitve.  Bv  George 
McLean  Harper.  Philadclpliia;  T.  R.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1.50. 


lish  on  the  subject  it  has  had  very  largely 
its  own  way  to  make.  For  that  very  rea- 
son, however,  there  are  certain  dangers 
incidental  to  this  nature  of  the  task  which 
Professor  Harper  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  escape,  particularly  as  regards 
his  own  criticism.  As  is  natural  and  ex- 
cusable enough  in  a  first  attempt  to 
reduce  a  difficult  subject,  his  criticism 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  point  of  propor- 
tion. It  touches  Sainte-Beuve  deftly 
here  and  there,  it  exhibits  him  admirably 
on  some  sides;  but  it  is  less  happy  in 
piecing  these  aper^us  into  a  whole.  It 
spends  too  much  time  on  his  youth,  it  is 
too  curious  of  ulterior  motives,  it  is  too 
reluctant  to  accept  the  critic  as  a  critic. 
At  the  same  time,  generous  as  is  Pro- 
fessor Harper's  general  estimate  of 
Sainte-Beuve's  powers,  his  point  of  view 
is,  if  anything,  a  little  too  Occidental  and 
secular — if  these  words  may  be  used  to 
indicate  the  influence  of  ideas  peculiar  to 
our  American  civilization  just  at  this  mo- 
ment— to  do  full  justice  to  so  untram- 
meled  a  genius  as  Sainte-Beuve. 

Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  evi- 
dences of  a  certain  intellectual  or  even 
religious  profession  or  parti  pris  on  the 
writer's  part  which  shuts  him  off"  in  some 
measure  from  full  participation  in  the 
critic's  thought  and  from  complete  ap- 
preciation of  some  of  his  work,  like 
"Port  Royal."  Perhaps  it  is  the  gctirc 
tranche  that  he  balks  at — a  hard  doctrine, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  a  time  of  intel- 
lectual deformation  like  ours.  At  all 
events,  he  fails  to  sympathize  with  what 
is.  after  all,  fundamental  in  Sainte- 
Beuve's  character — his  admiration  for 
Boileau  and  Racine,  and  his  reserves  be- 
fore Moliere  and  Shakespeare.  Simi- 
larly he  complains  of  the  rigidity  and 
precision  of  Sainte-Beuve's  conception 
of  Christianity,  while  he  lends  the  critic 
a  more  serious  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  faith  than  probably  ever  wor- 
ried him  in  maturity.  Surely  it  is  too 
narrow  also  to  limit  his  work  as  a  whole 
to  a  study  of  the  relations  between  the 
sensual  and  the  spiritual  in  human  life, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  two 
adiectives.  There  were  other  matters  in 
Sainte-Beuve's  mind  occasionallv,  no 
matter  how  low  his  plane  of  living.  But 
when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  must  still 
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be  acknowledg-ed  that  Professor  Harpet 
has  written  an  intelHgible  and  interesting 
account  of  the  great  critic,  and  in  doing 
so  for  the  first  time  has  done  a  good 
service  to  American  letters. 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler*  was 
a  great  teacher,  one  of  the  few  to  be  re- 
membered in  a  generous  way  by  students 
of    large    acquirements.     Much    of    his 
success  in  teaching  is  to  be  traced  to  an 
ancestry    that    did    little    teaching,    but 
much    directing — the    well-to-do    slave- 
owners of  the  South  who  migrated  from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky.     Shaler  was  born 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  region, 
not  far  from  Cincinnati,  from  which  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  was  at  the  time  supposed 
to  have  drawn  the  material  for  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."     "It  was  commonly  be- 
lieved," says  Shaler,  "that  her  picture  of 
St.   Clair,  the  gentle    slaveholder,    was 
drawn  from  his  grandfather,  while  Lc- 
gree    was    sketched     from    a    neighbor 
whose  character  and  history  fitted  well 
to  that  villain."    With  such  ancestry,  the 
boy  grew  up  in  the  belief  that  slavery 
was  reasonably  good  for  the  slave,  but 
rather  bad   for  the  master.      It    ought 
somehow  to  be  abolished ;  but  as  all  ways 
of  abolishing  it  were  in  the  air,  and  only 
Liberia  could  be  thought  of,  it  ought  to 
be  let  alone.     When  the  Civil  War  came 
on,  Shaler  was  studying  at  Cambridge, 
a    good    Unionist    from    the    Kentucky 
standpoint,   but   awaiting   the   action   of 
that  part  of  his  native  State  with  which 
his  family  were  accustomed  to  act.  When 
they    acted,    he    entered    the   army    and 
served  with  resolution  on  the  side  of  the 
Union,  but  only,  as  he  is  careful  to  tell 
us,    because  he  saw   in   the   Union   the 
only  way  of  safeguarding  State's  rights. 
When  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge he  came  under  the  instruction  of 
.\gassi/..  ill   whom  he    found    rather    a 
grand   and   sympathetic    fellow     worker 
than   ati   assiduous   teacher.      He   loved 
him,  fought  for  him  a  losing  fight  in  the 
Darwinian  controversy  on  evolution,  and 
perhaps  in  his  way  way  rather  inclined 
to    fight    on    controversial    battle-fields, 

•The     ArToniocRvrHY    of    Nathanifi.     Southoatf. 
Shai.f.r,    With  a  Siipplcmentarv   Monioir  hv  His  Wife, 
With    Ilhistrations.      Boston:    Houghton    MifBin    Com 
pany.      $4. 


thereby   making  good  an   early  childish 
predilection  for  cock-fighting.     He  soon 
drifted,  as  one  would  expect   from  the 
Southern  strain  in  his  blood,  into  close 
social  relations  with  that  element  in  Bos- 
ton which   sympathized   with  the    Bell- 
Everett     movement.     Of    course,     with 
some  natural  pride,  with  the  loyalty  due 
to  early  instruction,  with  a  keen  sensi-  • 
tiveness  to  criticism  of  the  absent,  it  was 
hardly  possible,  even  after  he  came  into 
the  faculty  of  Harvard  instruction,  that 
he  should  have  close  relations  with  those 
of  the  older  men,  like  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell,   Edmund    Quincey,     Emerson,    who 
then,  whether  in  Cambridge  or  out  of  it, 
most  influenced  the  aspiring  Cambridge 
and  Boston  youth.     Accordingly  he  was 
never,  he  says,  welcomed  to  the  homes 
of  any  of  these  men,  but    pursued    his 
way,    with   a   modest   longing   to   know 
them    and    some    wonderment    that    it 
should  not  be  possible  to  dwell  with  them 
on  the  basis  of  a  real  manly  sympathy 
in  all  things  noble,  letting  dead  issues 
lie  buried.     As  heredity  and  early  envir- 
onment had  settled  it  otherwise,  other- 
wise it  was  to  be.     The  story  of  this  lim- 
itation Mr.  Shaler  tells  with  great  even- 
ness    of    mood     and     kindliness.     The 
chapters  assigned  to  his  early  home  life 
are  particularly  lucid  as  to  the  ways  of 
hereditv  in  defining  one's  course.     The 
Southern  element  in  him  bade  him  knock 
the  man  down  who  doubted  his  word 
The  New  England  element  armed  its  vo- 
taries with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  anv 
one   who   could   be   so   licnighted   as   to 
doubt    their    word.     The     privilege     of 
doubting  another's  word   was  a  part  of 
the  virtue  of  a  democracy  :  the  privilege 
of  knocking  a  man  down   for  doubting 
was  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  Southern 
mastery  of  men.     AX'^hcn  these  two  prin- 
ciples  came   together   at    Cambridge   in 
those  war  days,  it  drove  men  into  camps 
from  which  peace  in  the  military  outlook- 
did  not   release  them  altogether. 

The  deep  tenderness  of  heart  which  was 
Shaler's  spent  itself  not  so  much  in  the 
fraternal  as  in  the  paternal  relation.  Ho 
became  a  saeacious  and  sympathetic 
father  to  all  the  Cambridge  voutb  with 
whoiu  be  came  into  cont.ict.  but  onlv  in 
a  limited  sense  an  acceptable  brother 
among  his  cqual'^.  willing,  as  he  ever 
was.  and   more  than   willing,  to  extend 
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the  hand  of  fellowship  widely,  if  only  he 
could  have  made  it  acceptable.  To  the 
autobiography  of  this  rare  and  success- 
ful teacher  is  added  the  admirable  con- 
tribution of  the  wife's  part,  the  best  of 
which  is  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
"Country  Life,"  to  "Administrative 
Work,"  and  to  "Personal  Characteris- 
tics." These  chapters  will  almost  recon- 
cile the  reader  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Shaler's  ])art  of  the  writing  ended  with 
his  examination  for  a  graduate's  degree 
at  the  scientific  end  of  Harvard  bniver- 
sity. 

Fifty  Years  of  Darwinism.  Centennial  Ad- 
dresses in  Honor  of  Charles  Darwin.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     Pp.  274.    $2.00. 

At  its  convocation  week  meeting  last 
winter  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  devoted  one 
day  to  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Dar- 
win and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  the  "Origin  of  Species." 
On  this  occasion  the  addresses  which 
form  the  present  volume  were  given.  It 
was  the  general  comment  of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  time  of  the  meeting  that  the 
series  of  papers  was  in  many  respects  a 
very  notable  one.  A  more  leisurely 
perusal  of  the  printed  volume  does  not 
change  one's  opinion  in  this  regard. 
American  investigators  have  been  in  the 
front  rank  in  helping  to  make  the  great 
advances  of  the  last  decade  toward  the 
solution  of  tlic  fundamental  problems  of 
organic  evolution.  Many  of  the  leaders 
in  this  work  are  to  be  found  among 
those  contributing  essays  to  this  volume. 
In  the  main  the  essays  deal  with  modern 
phases  and  aspects  of  evolution  prob- 
lems. Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson  writes  on 
"The  Cell  in  Relation  to  Heredity  and 
Involution";  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal.  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  on  "The  Direct  In- 
fluence of  Environment";  Prof.  W.  E. 
Castle  on  "The  I'ehavior  of  Unit  Char- 
acters in  Heredity."  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Dav- 
enport on  "Mutation."  riiesc  essays 
all  have  to  do  with  the  concrete  results 
of  recent  investigations.  The  opening 
essay  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton.  of  Oxford, 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  is  his- 
torical, tracing  in  a  very  pleasing  man- 
ner with   many   anecdotes  and  personal 


recollections  the  spread  and  development 
of  the  evolution  idea  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Origin  of  Species."  Other 
contributors  to  the  volume  are  Prof.  J. 
M.  Coulter,  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Prof.  H. 
F.  Osborn  and  Prof.  Carl  II.  Eigen- 
niann. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  Anne  to  the  Death  of  George  II, 
1702-1760.  The  Political  History  of 
England  in  Twelve  Volumes.  Vol.  IX. 
By  L  S.  Leadam.  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  Pp.  xx,  557.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.     $2.60. 

By  none  of  the  volumes  in-  the  series 
of  twelve  of  the  Political  History  has 
the  title  been  more  fully  deserved  than 
by  Mr.  Leadam's  history  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges. 
Almost  the  entire  work  is  occupied  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  ministers  at  home, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  British  army  and 
navy  abroad.  So  exclusively  is  Mr. 
Leadam  concerned  with  Parliament  and 
the  Cabinet,  with  foreign  policy  and  with 
the  changing  fortunes  of  individual 
'tatesmen  and  politicians,  that  only  now 
and  again  is  the  reader  reminded  that 
behind  the  scenes  was  a  great  nation — 
a  nation  whose  government  and  prosper- 
ity appear  to  have  been  reckoned  as  of 
little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the 
])ersonaI  issue  as  to  whether  Marlbor- 
ough or  Bolingbroke.  Pitt  or  Newcastle 
should  enjoy  the  chief  favor  of  the  sov- 
»;reign.  Making  allowance  for  this  lim- 
itation of  the  field.  Mr.  Leadam  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
constitutional  history  of  England.  He  has 
followed  the  transition  from  government 
by  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers,  who 
were  severally  responsible  to  the  king, 
lo  government  by  cabinet,  with  a  prime 
minister  to  whom  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  responsible  and  who 
was  himself  along  with  his  colleagues 
dependent  for  power  not  on  the  king's 
"avor.  but  on  sujiport  liy  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Next  to  the 
intricacies  of  British  politics,  most  of  the 
space  in  Mr.  Leadam's  volume  is  de- 
voted to  England's  wars  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  Ja- 
robite  risings — in  1715  and  T745 — are 
given  in  detail,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the^c    abortive    attempts    to    shake    the 
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Hanoverian  dynasty,  the  wars  of  the 
period  were  all  fought  on  foreign  soil 
or  in  the  colonies.  Unfortunately  the 
intricacies  of  Continental  policies  are  too 
great  to  be  unraveled  in  the  short  chap- 
ters that  Mr.  Lcadam  was  able  to  allot 
to  them,  and  the  effect  of  these  sections 
of  his  book  is  of  canvases  so  overcrowd- 
ed and  so  full  of  detail  as  to  obscure 
any  general  conception.  The  history  is 
at  once  too  brief  and  too  detailed.  For 
the  special  student  not  enough  is  given 
on  any  particular  topic ;  for  the  general 
reader  the  quick  succession  of  events 
and  the  number  of  persons  mentioned 
by  name  arc  overwhelming.  Equally 
tantalizing  are  some  of  Mr.  Leadam's 
brief  glimpses  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic condition  of  England.  A  page 
and  a  half  arc  devoted  to  the  liquor 
trade  and  the  awful  wave  of  drunken- 
ness that  swept  over  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  the  law  of  1753. 
which  regulated  the  liquor  trade  in  Eng- 
land for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  is 
dismissed  in  three  lines  as  an  act  "which 
restricted  the  liberty  of  magistrates  to 
issue  licenses,  placed  public  houses  under 
stringent  regulations  and  established  a 
liquor  law  which  survived  with  bene- 
ficial effects  till  tlie  consolidating  act  of 
1828."  As  in  all  the  previous  volumes 
of  the  Political  History,  Mr.  Leadam's 
liook  contains  a  very  valuable  critical 
bibliography  of  the  contemporary  and 
later  works  dealing  with  this  period  of 
English  history — a  bibliography  which 
includes  works  published  as  recently  as 
1907.  There  are  seven  plans  illustrating 
the  great  Continental  battles  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  as  well  as  a  map  showing  the 
division  of  America  ainong  the  English. 
T'rench  and  Spanish,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing old  map  of  India  dated  1710. 

Human  Nature  in  Politics.  Rj'  Graham 
Wallas.  Boston :  Tlie  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  work  in  a  field  hitherto  un- 
lillod  and  has  the  merits  and  defects  of 
pioneer  work.  Courage,  ability  and  in 
dustry  have  won  a  harvest  rich  and 
cheering  compared  with  the  previous 
sterility:  but  only  a  generation  of  labor 
can  clear  the  groimd  of  disfiguring 
^tiniips.  make  the  Innmdary  lines  definite 


and  bring  all  parts  into  high  cultivation. 
Human  nature  has  been  assumed  by  po- 
litical scientists  to  be  delightfully  simple. 
Men,  we  were  told,  consistently  aimed  to 
increase  their  pleasures  and  diminish 
their  pains  and  would  think  and  vote  as 
rational  beings.  Alas !  it  is  found  that 
in  politics  even  more  than  in  business 
and  domestic  life  man  is  a  rational  ani- 
mal, but  very  partially.  Yellow  jour- 
nalists and  politicians  of  the  Tammany 
type  instinctively  recognize  that  reason 
has  no  chance  against  emotion  and  im- 
agination. Mr.  Wallas  is  an  example 
of  the  educated  man  of  fine  iinpulses 
who,  in  Pjritain,  enters  politics  with  the 
assurance  that  the  reasoning  which  to 
him  is  irrefutable  must  also  convince  the 
masses,  but  later  discovers,  to  his  dis- 
may, that  votes  are  not  won  by  argu- 
ment nor  is  political  life  regulated  by 
logic.  Many  retire  at  that  stage  in  dis- 
gust, but  he  has  held  on  and  is  seeking 
the  key  to  the  j^ublic  mind  and  to  the 
movements  of  the  crowd. 

Moncure  D.  Conway.  Addresses  and  Re- 
prints. 1850-1907,  Published  and  rc- 
l)ul)lishc(l  work  representing  the  literary 
and  philosophical  life  of  the  author. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.    $3.00. 

These  addresses  and  reprints  are  but 
a  small  fragment  of  the  literary  work  of 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway — a  work  which 
in  its  day  was  of  great  and  stirring  in- 
terest to  the  American  public.  He  was 
always  on  the  fighting  line.  For  a  man 
of  peace  he  was  singularly  apt  in  hand- 
ling the  tools  that  produce  the  conditions 
of  war  in  a  susceptible  community,  and 
yet  he  could  never  see  that  he  was  prod- 
ding the  bayonet.  Mr.  Conway  re- 
ceived his  ftill  share  of  social  ostracism, 
accepted  cheerfttUy  the  prospective  mar- 
tyrdom, rather  liked  the  company  into 
which  it  brought  him.  and  never  gave  iqi 
his  little  privilege  of  gibing  the  fire- 
builders.  Many  men  in  the  South  and 
most  of  those  in  the  North  who  coimt 
for  wise  men  accept  the  view  so  well,  so 
admirablv  stated  in  his  earliest  pam- 
phlet. "I'rce  Schools  in  Virginia."  print- 
ed and  circulated  anonymously  in  a  slave 
State  when  the  author  was  eighteen 
years  old.  Few  luen  of  to'day.  acquaint- 
ed with   the  inside  history  of  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin's  administration,  will  accept  Con- 
way's later  pamphlet,  "The  Golden 
Hour,"  published  in  1862.  Yet  "The 
Golden  Hour"  was  a  well-argued,  forci- 
ble statement  of  the  duty  of  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  was 
probably  acceptable  to  Mr.  Lincoln  him- 
self as  a  side  step  in  the  cause  already 
deeply  considered  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  President.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lincoln 
put  the  pamphlet  in  his  pocket  as  good 
ammunition  for  use  in  due  time,  when 
he  should  have  got  near  enough  to  the 
vital  parts  of  his  enemy.  These  two 
pamphlet  addresses  are  wisely  included 
in  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Conway's 
works.  They  are  greatly  worth  reading 
by  the  new  generation  and  rereading  by 
the  older  generation,  for  they  state  with 
keen  point  the  argument  that  influenced 
the  early  action  of  the  anti-slavery  con- 
tingent in  the  war.  They  are  the  best 
examples  of  the  author's  voluminous 
writings,  showing  how  well  he  had  mas- 
tered his  side  of  the  controversy,  how 
varied  the  statement  of  it  could  be  made 
by  a  man  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of 
the  literary  art,  whose  mind  was  stored 
with  a  multifarious  reading. 

The  Advertisements  of  the   Spectator.     By 

Lawrence      Lewis.       Boston :      Houghton 
MifHin  Company.     $2. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  the 
business  notices  appearing  in  a  news- 
paper of  two  centuries  back  would  any 
longer  appeal  to  the  public,  but  Mr. 
Lewis  has  found  a  use  for  some  of  them 
whose  interest  at  first  seems  to  lie  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  very  near  to 
a  famous  essayist.  Taking  the  early  is- 
sues of  the  Spectator,  which  he  finds  to 
be  less  known  than  those  of  a  later  date, 
the  author  gives  a  variety  of  selections 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  that  fa- 
mous little  sheet,  by  which  one  may  re- 
construct many  phases  of  London  life. 
To  the  rcfurbishers  of  old  fashions  for 
use  on  the  modern  stage  or  in  modern 
novels,  or  possiblv  among  the  dressy 
Four  Hundred  and  their  inritators.  many 
a  hint  is  given  where  they  may.  in  a 
Queen  .Xnne  corner  shop,  rehabilitate  a 
wit.  a  fop.  or  a  fine  gentleman  :  nay,  a 
luic  lady  may  decorate  herself  with  a 
four-storv    hal»   of     most     architectural 


splendors.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
gleaners  in  fields  that  now  and  then  have 
a  few  stray  grains — enough  to  direct  a 
mousing  search  in  the  literary  feeding- 
grounds.  His  work  is  done  with  neat- 
ness and  a  stroke  of  the  Addisonian  hu- 
mor. In  a  reprint  filling  nearly  200 
pages  of  appendix  are  selections  where- 
m  much  gratuitous  advertising  is  given 
to  those  old  wares  for  sale  then.  The 
wares  have  vanished ;  the  shops  have 
disappeared  :  their  owners  are  dead  these 
two  hundred  years,  but  Addison's  fame 
siill  lives,  and  its  life  depends  very 
largely  on  the  fact  that  "advertising 
paid." 

J* 

Memories  of  My  Life.  By  Francis  Galton, 
F.  R.  S.  W'itli  eight  Illustrations.  New 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.    $3.50. 

A  cousin,  on  the  mother's    side,    of 
Charles  R.  Darwin,  the  famous  natural- 
ist,  both   deriving    from     Dr.    Erasmus 
Darwin,   "physician,   poet,   and   philoso- 
pher," Francis  Galton  fell,  by  natural  in- 
heritance, into  the  family  line  of  scien- 
tific investigation;  his  special  variety  of 
curiosity  seems  to  have  been  determined 
by  tendencies  in  the  Galton   family,  the 
grandfather,   Samuel  John  Galton.  hav- 
ing been  "a  scientific  and  statistical  man 
of  business."  who  "loved  to  arrange  all 
kinds  of  data  in  parallel  lines  of  corre- 
sponding    lengths."       This     taste     was 
transmitted  to  the  second  and  third  gen- 
eration, rising  in  the  second  generation, 
in    one     case     at     least,     to    what     the 
grandson  calls  "an  unreasoning  instinct." 
.As  a  gatherer  of  statistics  and  as  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  student  of  the  "paral- 
lel  columns."   few  men   have   surpassed 
the    eminent    founder    of    our    modern 
school  of  heredity — the  school  that  holds 
that  we  are  tied  up  in  a  tangle  of  the 
various  threads  spun  by  our  ancestors — 
that   "heredity  is  a   far  more  powerful 
agent  in  human  development  tlian  nur- 
tiuT."     Darwin  at  first  took  to  beetles ; 
Galton.   to   walking   the    ho«;pitals.    but 
rather   against    his    natural    inclinati(Mis. 
When  opportunity  oflfcred,  Ix^th  became 
extensive  travelers,   each  with  a  rather 
liberal   letter   of   credit.     Darwin's   first 
b(mk  was  "The  \'^oyage  of  the  Beagle": 
Galton  first  published  a  book  of  travels. 
"Tropical  South  .\frica."     Darwin  soon 
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dropped  the  geological  hammer,  by  which 
he  had  got  a  little  way  into  an  ancient 
world  of  stratified  rocks,  and  retiring  to 
his  gardens  at  Down,  traced  a  new  con- 
nection between  protozoa  and  the  com- 
plicated intellectual  structure  of  a 
Shakespeare's  mind.  Galton  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  arrived  at  the  same  tower- 
ing imagination  and  put  it  into  harmo- 
nious relation  with  the  Shakespearean 
■■finger-prints."  Everything  went  into 
the  parallel  columns — keenness  of  sight 
and  hearing;  color  sense;  judgment  of 
eye ;  breathing  power ;  reaction  time ; 
strength  of  pull  and  squeeze ;  force  of 
blow;  span  of  arms;  height,  both  stand- 
ing and  sitting;  weight.  He  and  Dar- 
win were  now  coming  down  the  same 
road — "selection,"  whether  by  nature  or 
man.  "Coming  up  the  same  road,"  they 
would  rather  have  put  it,  for  to  them  it 
had  none  but  a  glorious  ending,  for  Gal- 
ton says : 

"I  took  a  moderate  and  reasonable  stand- 
I)oiiit  that  races  of  highly  gifted  artists,  saints, 
mathematicians,  administrators,  mechanicians, 
contented  laborers,  musicians,  militants,  and 
so  forth,  might  be  theoretically  called  into  ex- 
istence, the  average  excellence  of  each  race  in 
its  particular  line  being  equal  to  that  of  its 
most  highly  gifted  representative  at  the  pres- 
ent moment." 

It  was  a  high  ambition,  and  Mr.  Galton 
pursued  his  preliminary  part  of  theoret- 
ically calling  into  existence  such  a  race 
with  that  "sweet  reasonableness"so  much 
admired  by  Matthew  Arnold.  These 
most  interesting  Memories,  written  by 
a  man  still,  at  eighty-six,  enjoying  life, 
give  us  the  vivid  sun-points  of  the  path 
he  traveled. 


Chapters  on  Municipal  Administration  and 
Accounting.  By  Frederick  A.  Cleve- 
land. Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  xvi,  361 
pages.     $2.00. 

Altho  made  up  of  a  series  of  discon- 
nected addresses  and  essays,  the  subiect 
matter  of  this  book  hinges  directly  on 
topics  in  municipal  finance  and  account- 
mg.  The  author,  who  is  the  "technical" 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search of  New  York,  discusses  in  a 
pleasing  and  forceful  manner  the  prog- 
ress of  accounting  reform  in  American 
municii)alities.  His  work  is  valuable  in 
Its  constructive  as  well  as  its  destructive 


criticism.      In  several  of  the  essays  new 
and  imjjroNcd  systems  of  municipal  ac- 
counting are  outlined  in  detail.      I'artic- 
ular  interest  attaches  at  the  present  lime 
to  the  chapter  describing  the  system  of 
municipal    accounts    that    prevailed    in 
New  York  City  previous  to  the  recent 
changes  introduced  by  Comptroller  Metz 
on    the    joint    recommendation    of    the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.    Considering  the 
important  role  that  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research,  with  its  plans  for  im- 
I)roved  financial  administration,  is  likely 
to    play  in    the    forthcoming  Mayoralty 
election  in  New  York  City,  the  lx)ok  ap- 
pears at  a  most  opportune  tiine.     Public- 
spirited  citizens'are  gradually  coming  to 
recognize  the  ])otency  of  sound  business 
methods  in  nnmicipal  management  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  '"graft."     Borrow- 
ing a  metaphor  of  the  author,  accounting 
is   the   antitoxin   of   the   graft   bacillus. 
As  in  all  cases  of  experimental  medicine, 
however,  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  a  newly  discovered  virus  is  a  very 
delicate    operation,    and    unless    skilled 
physicians   of    the    body    politic   apply 
themselves  to  the  task,  the  proposed  rem- 
edy may  fail.    Too  much,  therefore,  may 
be  claiiued  for  improved  methods  of  mu- 
nicipal   accounting    as    a    graft-healing 
serum.       In   instances   where   reformed 
methods  of  accounting  have  resulted  in 
improvements  and  economy  in  municipal 
administration,  the  results  have  been  at- 
tained largely  because  of  the   fact  that 
the  movement  has   been   engineered  by 
honest  and  public-spirited  citizens.      A 
municipality  is  not  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  conducted  with  a  view  to  finan- 
cial gain  ;  consequently,  a  municipal  bal- 
ance   sheet,  in    spite    of  what    may  be 
claimed  for  it,  has  not  the  same  moaning 
as  a  balance  sheet  of  a  commercial  con- 
cern.    A  balance  sheet  which  may  be  in- 
terpreted    unfavorably    from     a    purely 
business  standpoint  may  represent  a  verv 
favorable   showing   from   the   viewpoint 
of  sound  municipal  administration.  Nev- 
ertheless, city  government  conducted  on 
business  principles    and    under  business 
methods   is  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
lax  and  irresponsible  svstems  of  nnmici- 
pal managotuent  which  prevail  in  many 
-American  cities. 
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Literary   Notes 

....It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Church  can 
boast  of  an  annual,  largely  statistical,  equal  in 
quality  and  quantity  to  that  dealing  with  the 
Church  of  Germany  in  the  Kirchlichcs  Jahr- 
buch  of  Pastor  J.  Schneider,  of  Elberfeld,  of 
which  the  thirty-sixth  volume  for  the  current 
year  has  appeared.  It  is  a  solid  volume  of 
more  than  half  a  thousand  pages  and  is  practi- 
cally exhaustive  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  data  of  the  Church  of  Germany.  C.  Ber- 
telsmann, of  Giitersloh,  is  the  publisher. 

....Obcrlin  College  publishes,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  its  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary, a  General  Catalogue  which,  for  thoro- 
ness  and  comprehensiveness,  does  honor  to  its 
editor,  Mr.  George  M.  Jones,  and  his  associate, 
Mr.  Luther  D.  llarkness.  The  festive  feature 
of  this  catalogue  is  an  account  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  the  college,  embellished 
with  illustrations  of  the  office  buildings.  The 
catalogue  deals  with  35,682  students,  from  1833 
to  190H,  each  former  student  of  the  institution 
having  been  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry  con- 
cerning degrees,  special  honors  received,  civil 
offices  held,  military  service,  present  professiim 
or  occupation,  and  postoffice  address.  The  edi- 
tors speak  feelingly,  in  their  preface,  of  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  the  performance  of 
their  ta>k,  which  was  begun  in  August,  1906. 
A  special  finding  list  of  women  students  who 
have  married  has  been  prepared. 

....Two  pens  and  one  brush  have  gone  to 
the  making  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Gardens  (Mac- 
millan,  $2),'  a  book  that  leavens  technical  in- 
formation witli  a  bit  of  comment  and  retlcction 
here  and  there  on  Dutch  character  and  life, 
and  adorns  both  with  all  the  colors  of  tulip 
and  hyacinth  and  crocus  and  snowdrop  in  the 
twenty-four  full-page  plates  painted  by  Miss 
Minna  Nixon,  and  reproduced  by  the  color 
process.  The  text  is  credited  to  Miss  Una  Sil- 
berrad  and  Miss  Sophie  Lyall.  the  descriptions 
being  probably  mostly  Miss  Lyall's.  the  touches 
of  human  interest  Miss  Silberrad's.  But  the 
bulb's  the  thing,  in  text  and  picture,  not  the 
people  who  grow  it  and  sell  it.  To  lovers  of 
flowers  the  l)Ook  is  therefore  primarily  ad- 
drest. 

....A  third  edition  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Gratacap's 
Geologv  of  the  City  of  Nezc  York  has  been 
called  for  within  eight  years  (Holt,  $2.50).  It 
is  a  much  enlarged  edition,  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  geological  studies  made  in  ^ianhattan 
since  tiie  appearance  of  the  second ;  the  geol- 
ogy of  Brooklyn  is  much  extended,  an  epitome 
of  that  of  Long  Island  being  included ;  and, 
finally,  the  mineralogy  has  been  much  elab- 
orated. From  the  geologist's  point  of  view  the 
change  of  Greater  New  York  from  a  five-  to 
a  twelve  .  a  twenty-,  even  a  forty-story  city  has 
two  results:  it  continues  to  remove,  as  in  the 
olden  days  of  building,  the  superficial  features 
of  the  island,  but  modern  methods  of  construc- 
tion, with  their  deep  foundations,  caissons,  and 
the  like,  uncover  strata  hitherto  inaccessible. 
The  data  thus  laid  bare  by  the  modern  en- 
gineer-builder have  been  incorporated  in  the 
book,  which  deserves  a  renewed  word  of  rec- 
oniiiundation  to  the  slowly  growing  number  of 


dwellers  in  the  city  who  take  an  interest  in  its 
history,  which  may  well  include  an  intelligent 
curiosity  concerning  the  ultimate  foundations 
on  which  it  rests. 

^< 

Pebbles 

Suffragette — We  believe  that  a  woman 
should  get  a  man's  wages. 

Married  Man — Well,  judging  from  my  own 
experience,  she  does. — Boston  Transcript. 

An  evangelist  was  exhorting  his  hearers  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  "I  warn  you,"  he 
thundered,  'that  there  will  be  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth" !" 

At  this  moment  an  old  woman  in  the  gallery 
stood  up.  "Sir,"  she  shouted,  "/  have  no 
teeth." 

"Madam."  returned  the  evangelist  severely, 
"they  will  be  provided." — Success. 

"I  I.IKE  you,  Fred, 

I  like  your  looks  ; 
But  you've  never  read  ' — 
And  she  shook  her  head — 

"Five  feet  of  books  !" 

"Mere  bookish  lore. 

My  dearest  Pearl," 
Said  Fred,  "is  a  bore ! 
But  I  do  adore 

Five  feet  of  girl !" 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

During  a  family  luncheon  party  on  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  the  Czarewitch  broke  in  on 
the  conversation  of  his  elders  by  shouting, 
"Grandpapa !" 

King  Edward,  putting  on  a  frown,  reproved 
him  with,  "Little  boys  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard." 

A  general  silence  ensued,  but  after  a  minute 
or  two  the  King,  to  console  the  child,  asked. 
"Well,  what  is  it?    What  do  you  want  to  say?" 

"Too  late  now,  grandpapa.  There  was  a 
caterpillar  in  your  salad,  but  you  have  eaten  it 
now." — The  Smart  Set. 

HOUSEHOLD    HINTS. 

Do  not  throw  away  old  umbrellas.  By  re- 
moving the  cloth  cover  and  cutting  it  up  in 
strips  you  can  make  a  number  of  dainty  neck 
ties  for  your  husband.  The  ribs  properly 
twisted,  and  woven  together,  make  a  very  good 
rat  trap,  and  the  stick,  when  carefully  polished, 
will  do  for  a  cane  to  present  to  the  clergyman 
at  Christmas. 

To  keep  freckles  from  showing,  get  a  small 
paint  pot.  quart  size,  and  fill  with  a  pink  paint 
carefully  matching  the  tone  of  your  complex- 
ion, and  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  paint  each 
freckle  out. 

V(Hing  wives  cannot  be  too  often  reminded 
that  they  should  always  greet  their  husbands 
with  a  smile.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  will  more  deeply  irri- 
tate him  than  this,  and  it  should  therefore  not 
be  forgotten. 

If  your  lamp  wicks  give  -out.  a  very  satis- 
factory substitute  can  be  made  of  Irish  point 
lace,  or  Valenciennes,  carefully  wound  round 
tlie  wick  holder.  A  knitted  necktie  will  serve 
the  same  purpose,  but  is  apt  to  burn  fitfully  and 
give  out  a  pungent  odor— Harper's  IVeekly. 
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The  Constitutional  History  of 
Privilege 

In  the  great  stirring  of  the  .\merican 
people  to  resume  and  to  safeguard  those 
powers  of  government  which  have  been 
slipping  away  from  them,  and  which 
money  interests  have  eagerly  grasped,  it 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  enormous 
mischief  has  been  done  by  the  mental 
and  the  legal  confounding  of  "pro]ierty" 
with  "privilege." 

(^n  the  legal  side,  as  the  lawyers  and 
the  historians  kntnv,  the  confusion  began 
with  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
.'states.  The  masses  of  the  American 
people  are  neither  lawyers  nor  historians, 
and  until  now  no  one  has  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  them  in  untechnical 
lerms  just  what  the  Dartmouth  College 
case  and  decision  were,  or  just  what  con- 
sequences have  followed  from  them  in 
the  evolution  of  our  constitution  il  law, 
in  the  creation  of  privilege  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  in  engendering  a  mighty 
struggle,  now  well  under  way,  between 
the  people  and  the  possessors  of  priv- 
ilege. 

Unlike     the    conflict     engendered    bv 


slavery,  this  struggle  will,  as  we  all  pro- 
found! V  ho])e  and  believe,  be  purely  eco- 
nomic, moral  and  political,  unattended  by 
violence  or  by  bloodshed.  Nevertheless, 
in  its  profound  significance,  and  in  the 
dimensions  which  it  is  likely  to  attain,  it 
is  not  less  momentous  than  was  the  con- 
flict between  Nortii  and  South.  Mr. 
Orton  has  therefore  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic a  great  and  praiseworthy  service  by 
telling  in  a  brief  and  readable  way  the 
story  of  the  Dartmouth  College  case, 
and  by  interpreting  it  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  average  man. 

Read  in  connection  with  the  impressive 
article  on  "The  Constitutional  Position 
of  Property  in  America"'  which  Presi- 
dent lladley  contributed  to  Fhk  Indk- 
PKNDF.NT  of  April  i6,  190S.  Mr.  r)rton's 
articles  fully  confirm  the  view  which  was 
taken  of  "The  Issue  P)eyond  the  Parties" 
in  our  own  editorial  comments  upon 
President  Hadley's  article,  and  was  Inter 
'-^et  forth  in  our  issue  of  <  )ctober  22  last, 
by  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilco.x.  The  issuj  is 
fundamental  and  unmistakable.  Are  the 
people  sovereign  in  the  United  ."^t.^tes,  as 
I  hey  claim  to  be,  or  has  sovereignty  be- 
come focused  in  the  hands  of  a  few  all- 
powerful  corporations,  built  upon  legally 
created  and  constitutionally  intrenched 
privilege? 

Happily,  if  Mr.  Orton's  history  and  in- 
ter])retation  are  not  unwarrantably  op- 
timistic— and  we  believe  that  they  are 
not — the  people  have  not  lost  supreme 
control,  and  already  they  are  (juietly  re- 
gaining "full  and  peaceable  possession" 
of  so  much  of  their  authority  as  they  had 
unwittingly  allowed  to  slip  away  from 
them.  .And,  being  now  fully  awakened 
to  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  tliey  will 
continue  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  make  their  i)ossession  in  the  future  not 
only  "full,"  but  alst^  "undisturl»ed." 

The  story  of  the  Dartmc  di  College 
case,  as  Mr.  Orton  tells  it.  will  not  deep- 
en the  reverence  of  the  people  for  the  two 
chief  characters  in  the  episode — Daniel 
Webster  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
The  services  that  these  men  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  .\morican  nationality  were 
too  great  ever  to  be  forgotten.  Rut  like 
other  men  Webster  and  Marshall  were 
subject  to  error,  and  to  the  sins  that  easi- 
Iv  beset  mere  mortals.  In  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  they  did  a  great  wrong  and 
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a  great  mischief,  wliich  the  trutliful  his- 
torian must  enter  on  the  debit  side  of 
their  account. 

Mr.  Orton's  articles,  and  others  Hke 
them  we  hope,  will  some  day  affect  the 
presentation  of  American  history  in  our 
textbooks  and  popular  historical  writ- 
ings. There  has  I)een  altogether  too 
much  glorification  of  the  work  of  the 
Constitution  makers,  and  too  little  truth- 
ful exhibition  of  the  actual  forces  of  pri- 
vate and  public  intert-st  that  contended  in 
the  convention,  and  that  continued  to 
"fight  it  out"  in  the  contest  between  Fed- 
eralists and  Republicans. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out,  privilege  and  popular  rights  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  in  the  colonies. 
Privilege  was  Tory,  and  cried  peace 
when  there  was  no  peace.  The  unprivi- 
leged people  had  their  way,  declared  in- 
dependence, and  secured  it.  But  privi- 
lege was  only  scotched,  not  killed.  It 
dominated  the  Federalist  party  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  It  tolerated 
slavery  and  made  it  a  basis  of  representa- 
tion. The  Civil  War  overthrew  the  slave 
power,  but  again  privilege  was  only  de- 
feated, not  destroyed.  The  Dartmouth 
College  decision,  by  its  preposterous  and 
immoral  doctrine — which  soon  became  a 
dogma — that  privileges  of  franchise  and 
exemption  conferred  by  a  State  are  con- 
tracts, which  a  State  may  not  subsequent- 
ly invalidate,  opened  the  way  to  an  enor- 
mous growth  of  what  the  people,  in 
rough  and  ready  phraseology,  have  called 
"the  money  power."  To  overthrow  this 
power  by  establishing  in  law,  as  in  clear 
thinking,  the  distinction  between  private 
property  and  State  created  privilege, 
superior  to  all  State  control,  is  the  fight 
that  is  now  on.  As  in  the  contests  that 
have  gone  before,  the  people  in  the  long 
run  will  win  out. 

War  and    the   Game  of  War 

Thkrk  is  a  difference  between  the  two. 
In  real  war  the  soldier  is  actually  killed, 
or  loses  a  leg  or  an  arm ;  in  the  game  of 
war,  at  the  worst  of  it.  he  simply  gets 
wet.  At  the  end  of  the  play  he  washes 
up.  puts  on  clean  and  dry  underclothes, 
and  is  an  honest  and  useful  and  genuine 
citizen  again.  He  has  had  his  fun.  such 
fun  as  it  is,  has  given  the  generals  and 


colonels  of  the  regular  army  something 
lo  do  for  their  money,  and  he  may  im- 
agine that  he  has  saved  his  country  in 
some  possible  future  invasion  of  Mar- 
tians or  other  fabulous  enemies. 

Or  very  likely  he  carries  home  the 
pneumonia.  In  a  real  assault  on  Boston 
and  a  real  defense  ten  thousand  soldiers 
would  have  been  slain  ;  in  this  mimic  war 
only  .s(jme  hiindreds  are  likely  to  die 
t'rom  the  exposure  to  the  inclement  sky. 
while  all  endure  minor  suffering  or  incur 
serious  sickness.    Does  it  pay? 

W^e  see  no  proof  of"  it.  Of  c<,>urse,  t<> 
those  who  are  professional  soldiers  it 
pays.  It  gives  them  experience  in  their 
hypothetical  business,  for  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  keep  in  patient,  waiting  prepara- 
tion for  what  does  not  come  off.  They 
must  magnify  their  profession.  The 
war  game  makes  their  business  jiopular 
and  talked  about.  It  fills  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  To  them  it  is  really  some- 
thing serious.  It  affects  their  business 
reputation.     It  pays. 

But  does  it  pay  for  the  militiaman, 
who  takes  it  out  of  his  scant  vacation, 
who  gets  no  money  or  glory  out  of  it. 
but  to  whom  it  is  an  expense  and  an  ex- 
posure to  storm  and  sickness  and  death? 
Perhaps  it  does.  He  thinks  so  or  he 
would  not  do  it.  He  takes  it  as  a  picnic 
and  a  lark,  or,  at  best,  as  a  service  to  the 
State  whose  regimental  colors  he  follows. 

And  yet  we  imagine  that  the  play- 
soldiers  who  slept  out  in  the  rain  and  , 
tramped  thru  the  mud  about  .Assawomp-  f 
set  Pond  and  the  Bridgcwater  woods  last 
week  wished  they  were  well  out  of  it  all. 
But  they  experienced  none  of  the  real 
hardships  of  war.  What  is  a  wet  skin 
or  what  are  blistered  feet?  There  was 
no  bloodshed :  there  were  no  ravaged 
homes,  no  widows  and  orphans,  or  are 
none  vet.  Their  exposures  tc^  a  summer 
rainstorm  were  nothing  in  mniparison 
with  the  terrible  scenes  of  a  real  battle, 
when  leaden  bullets  and  iron  halls  meet 
yielding  flesh  and  crunching  honc>=.  nor 
even  with  the  sufferings  of  a  winter's 
campaign  in  genuine  war. 

Playing  soldier  is  pleasant  enough 
when  one  parades  in  line,  under  the 
cover  of  .T  spacious  armorv  generously 
provided  by  the  State.  The  regiment 
has  the  consciousness  that  it  looks  fine 
as  it  marches  down  Rroadwav  in  immnc- 
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iilatc  iinifonn,  after  a  martial  band,  be- 
tween lines  of  admiring  spectators.  It 
is  a  pretty  play;  a  pretty  play  and  noth- 
ing more.  But  the  real  soldiering — that 
js  another  thing.  That  is  brutal ;  its 
business  is  killing,  it  i.s  the  lowest  busi- 
ness one  can  get  into,  unless  some  ex- 
traordinary exigency  should  arise,  such 
as  can  be  and  must  be  avoided  by  us  for 
all  future  time.  For  that  possible  exi- 
gency we  may  still  educate  officers,  we 
care  not  how  many,  if  they  will  retire  to 
civil  life  and  do  productive  work  until 
the  exigency  arises.  If  a  war  must 
come  our  people  will  meet  it,  and  it  will 
not  take  them  much  time  to  learn  the 
new  business.  The  blue  militia  did  very 
well. 

Such  an  experience  as  twenty  thou- 
sand men  have  had  in  a  mimic  attack  on 
ISoston  may  well  teach  them  to  love  war 
less.  They  can  get  their  amusement  in 
better  ways.  They  have  learned  a  very 
little  of  the  seriousness  of  war.  They 
have  found  it  is  no  fun.  They  started 
back  to  this  city  from  Plymouth  County 
wet,  weary  and  hungry,  if  not  sick  of 
their  experience,  and  with  no  great  in- 
crement of  glory.  Some  officers  may 
have  learned  something  in  tactics,  or  as 
to  the  transport  of  commissary  supplies, 
but  the  common  soldier  has  learned  abso- 
lutely nothing  except  how  to  obey  and 
endure  and  suffer,  all  of  which  can  be 
learned  more  profitably  in  other  ways, 
for  here  there  is  no  profit  at  all. 

And  yet  we  may  suggest  one  possible 
lesson.  Why  not  apply  the  rules  of 
mimic  war  to  real  war?  Let  the  armies 
meet.  Let  powder  explode  without  shot. 
Let  impartial  judges  after  each  engage- 
ment officially  declare  how  many  have 
been  "killed"' and  "wounded,"  and  send 
them  home  to  their  gainful  vocations, 
without  the  bloodshed  which  in  the  past 
has  been  characteristic  of  war.  War 
should  be  made  a  farce. 


William  Winter's  Retirement 
It  was  to  be  exi^cctcd  that  William 
Winter,  distinguished  as  critic  and 
author,  after  forty-four  vears  of  service 
as  dramatic  critic  and  editor  of  The 
Tribune,  would  have  retired  with  praise 
and  honor,  if  retire  he  must;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.    Mr.  Winter  is  so  much  of 


a  public  man,  and  the  circumstances 
touch  so  closely  on  editorial  ethics,  that 
it  is  proper  and  even  necessary  that  we 
consider  an  unwelcome  matter. 

Mr.  Winter  asked  that  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  resignation  it  be  men- 
tioned that  he  withdrew  because  he  had 
found  that  his  views  of  the  theater  and 
his  duty  in  the  treatment  of  it  were  "no 
longer  in  harmony  with  those  that  The 
Tribune  entertains  and  purposes  to  en- 
force." The  editor  did  not  care  to  ])ub- 
lish  this,  and  the  announcement  was 
made  to  the  public  by  a  paid  advertise- 
ment in  The  Tribune,  giving  the  fact  of 
his  resignation,  but  giving  no  reason  for 
it.  The  editor  then  made  a  statement 
thru  a  reporter  to  this  effect : 

"1  tliought  it  right  not  to  publish  a  small 
part  of  a  large  amount  of  matter  which  he 
wrote  for  the  Sunday  Tribune  of  August  8. 
Mr.  Winter  did  ilot  agree  with  me,  and  his 
resignation  followed,  much  to  my  regret. "" 

Mr.  Winter  says  this  is  very  far  from 
a  fair  statement  of  the  real  reason  for 
withdrawal ;  and  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject  which  he  gives  involves  such 
important  principles  that  we  cannot 
avoid  discussing  it.  He  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor : 

"Since  July,  1865,  up  to  about  two  years 
ago,  1  opposed  and  denounced  in  The  Tribune 
every  bad,  vulgar,  indecent  play,  and  every 
person  and  every  proceeding  in  the  theatrical 
world  injurious  (in  my  opinion)  to  the  public 
welfare.  In  doing  so  I  not  only  did  not  incur 
censure  from  the  editor,  but  I  was  often  encou- 
aged  and  sustained  in  that,  obviously,  right 
course. 

"Al)out  two  years  ago  there  came  a  change. 
iNlany  articles  of  mine,  dealing  with  manifest 
abuses  in  the  theater,  have  been,  within  that 
time,  rejected  altogetiier.  Many  others  (some 
of  the  same  kind ;  some  containing  critical 
condemnation  of  plays)  have  been  cut  or  mod- 
ified in  important  passages.  A  representative 
instance  of  that  wrong  treatment  occurred 
when,  from  a  full-pa.se  coiUribution  of  mine, 
January  17,  igog,  cs.sential  critical  comments 
were  excised  from  notices  of  'Samson,'  'The 
Blue  Mouse,'  and  'Salvation  Nell.'  " 

The  plays  here  mentioned  are  such  as 
are  not  fit  to  be  seen  by  self-respecting 
people.  In  a  protest  against  this  change 
of  policy  addressed  to  the  managing 
editor  he  said  further : 

"My  articles,  relative  to  indecent  and  there- 
fore reprehensible  plays  have  been,  and  arc. 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  as  much  in- 
jury to  the  business  of  the  persons  exploiting 
ihcm  as  is  possible;  of  informing  respectable 
persons  what  is  going  on  in  the  theater,  and  of 
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kccpinjg  as  many  readers  as  possible  away  from 
obnoxious   and    injurious   plays." 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  right 
position,  but  it  did  not  so  seem  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper.  The  managing  ed- 
itor rephed  that  he  made  the  excisions 
under  orders  from  the  editor.  He  puts 
it  baldly : 

"Your  policy  of  placing,  on  the  Sunday  the- 
atrical page,  beside  our  theatrical  advertising, 
matter  'framed  for  tlie  purpose  of  doing  as 
much  injury  as  possible  to  the  business'  of 
some  of  our  advertisers  may  or  may  not  be 
the  right  one,  and  the  publication  of  such  ar- 
ticles may  or  may  not  be  the  duty  of  tiio 
journalist  to  society.  I  do  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide the  question.  All  I  say  is  that  my  in- 
structions with  regard  to  that  page  are  that  the 
articles  are  not  to  be  framed  with  any  sucli 
purpose,  and  the  excisions  which  1  made  were 
in  strict  and  necessary  accordance  with  those 
instructions." 

This  frank  utterance  the  editor  ap- 
proved. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Winter  he 
said: 

"It  is  my  opinion  tliat  the  theatrical  news 
published  on  Sunday  should  not  be  condemna- 
tory. .  .  .  That  a  play  is  well  attended, 
that  there  has,  or  has  not,  been  a  change  in 
the  cast,  etc.,  etc. — these  are  facts  which  can 
be  properly  stated,  whether  the  play  is  good  or 
bad,  and  tlic  paper  does  not  demean  itself  or 
do  an  injustice  to  its  readers  when  it  records 
them,  and  does  no  more." 

There  is  here  involved  a  very  serious 
question  of  morals.  We  have  had  on  the 
stage  of  late,  as  every  one  knows,  a 
series  of  indecent  pla}s,  vulgar  and 
licentious.  They  should  never  be  men- 
tioned except  with  condemnation.  For  a 
journal  to  direct  readers  to  such  plays 
by  telling  how  full  was  the  attendance 
and  how  well  the  players  filled  their 
l^arts,  without  a  wt)rd  as  to  the  vulgarity 
and  indecency  of  the  performance,  and 
all  because  the  plays  are  advertised  on 
the  same  page,  is  iniworthy  of  a  repu- 
table journal.  It  is  its  business  to  pro- 
tect and  guide  its  readers.  Such  conduct 
is  like  that  of  a  policeman  who.  instead 
of  breaking  up  a  den  of  robbers,  should 
direct  innocent  men  and  women  that 
way,  and  tell  what  a  popular  place  of 
resort  it  was.  It  is  better  that  a  journal 
have  an  honest  name  than  that  it  sell  its 
silence  for  swollen  money.  Mr.  Rcid  is 
iust  back  from  London.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  exposure  of  a  new  and 
most  reprehensible  policy  can  please  him. 


The  Doctors  of   Philosophy 

Science  tells  us  that  this  year's  crop  of 
doctors  of  philosophy  numbers  378.  from 
thirty  universities,  all  earned,  not  one  be- 
stowed simply  by  way  of  "honor."  No 
reputable  institution  will  now  give  this 
degree  except  as  the  reward  of  special 
study  in  residence,  and  accompanied  by 
a  thesis  v/hich  proves  good  power  oi 
original  investigation.  A  degree  given 
after  a  correspondence  course  is  ex- 
tremely suspicious. 

Science  also  classified  these  doctorates 
according  as  they  are  conferred  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  natural  and  exact 
sciences  or  in  what  are  called  humanistic 
studies.  The  numbers  happen  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same.  189  in  each  table.  Of  the 
former  chemistry  attracts  39,  zoology 
and  botany,  34;  physics,  25;  psychology, 
|)roperly  included  in  this  class.  21  ;  math- 
ematics and  physiology,  13  each  ;  geology 
and  paleontology.  12,  and  other  sciences 
a  smaller  number.  In  the  humanistic 
class,  not  supposed  to  be  "exact."  econ- 
omics, sociology  and  political  science 
were  studied  by  50  candidates,  the  Ger- 
man or  Romance  languages  by  28.  Eng- 
lish by  27.  Greek  or  Latin  by  23,  history 
by  22,  Oriental  languages  and  philosophy 
by  14  each,  and  other  studies  attracted 
less  than  ten  each. 

Twelve  }ears  ago  not  over  200  doc- 
torates in  philosophy  were  conferred  in 
a  year.  Now  the  number  has  nearly 
doubled.  They  are  conferred  by  those  in- 
stitutions th^t  have  strong  graduate 
schools,  and  of  these  Chicago,  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Yale.  Johns  Hopkins.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Cornell  have  in  twelve  years 
conferred  2.579  degrees,  as  against  892 
bv  thirty-five  other  universities. 

There  seerns  to  be  a  very  fair  division 
of  choice  among  the  students  between 
the  sciences  and  the  humanistic  studies, 
one  half  to  each.  But  the  equality  is 
maintained  by  the  large  number  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  sociology  and  econ- 
omics, new  studies  in  the  universities. 
And  yet  the  languages  are  not  neglected, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  be,  for  this  year 
27  doctorates  were  given  for  English 
studies.  14  each  for  German.  Romance 
and  Oriental  languages.  T2  for  Latin  and 
1 1  for  Greek.    These  studies  are  eternal- 
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ly  attractive,  for  their  relation  to  the 
human  mind.  Oi  the  exact  sciences  not 
all  are  of  the  bread  and  butter  sort.  A 
study  of  mathematics  (13  doctorates),  or 
astronomy  (7),  or  psychology  (21),  does 
not  enrich  the  national  treasury.  If  we 
were  to  classify  studies  by  their  useful- 
ness for  economic  production  we  should 
make  a  very  different  classification,  and 
the  "useless"  studies  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  the  most  of  zoology,  botany, 
psychology,  geology,  astronomy,  anthro- 
pology, mineralogy  and  geography  would 
leave  the  practical  money-making  class, 
while  there  would  be  no  loss  on  the  other 
side.  We  are  still  predominantly  an 
idealistic  people,-  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  comparative  attractiveness  of  studies 
to  our  most  competent  and  ambitious 
young  scholars. 

The  Country  Life  Commission 
and  the  Church 

This  week  we  conclude  our  series  of 
three  editorials  on  the  report  of  the 
Country  Life  Commission  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  rural  church.  The  Com- 
mission has  a  definition  of  the  country 
church  of  the  future  fully  as-  emphatic, 
and  not  alien  to  that  of  Mr.  Eliot's.  It 
insists  that  the  rural  church  must  become 
the  social  center  of  the  neighborhood. 
This  does  not  mean  merely  that  there 
must  be  a  building  with  a  steeple,  for 
holding  social  gatherings,  but  an  organic 
force  affecting  the  tone  of  the  whole 
community.  The  great  spiritual  need  of 
communities  just  now  is  higher  personal 
and  social  ideals.  A  part  of  church 
work  is  educative,  and  it  should  culmi- 
nate in  giving  to  all  the  young  people  a 
love  for  the  country  and  an  intellectual 
appreciation  of  it. 

Professor  Bailey,  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  tells  us  that  the  religion  of 
the  open  country  must  run  into  the 
indigenous  affairs  of  everyday  life;  add- 
ing that  "a  course  in  a  good  agricultural 
college  would  wisely  supplement  train- 
ing in  a  theological  seminary."  The 
church  must  get  a  firmer  grip  upon  hu- 
man life  as  it  is  here  and  now.  Why 
should  it  not  shift  its  work  to  modern 
times  and  customs,  making  the  ba- 
sis of  religion  the  simple  perform- 
ance   of    the    Golden    Rule?    The    re- 


ligion embodied  in  the  Old  Testament 
was  euunently  a  religion  of  sanitary  laws 
and  wholesome  livmg.  Its  promises 
were  long  life,  large  families,  and  a  land 
that  llowed  with  milk  and  honey,  it 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  a  iuture 
lite.  The  religion  of  the  New  iesta- 
ment  dawned  as  peace  "on  earth." 

As  for  the  theological  seminary  affil- 
iating with  the  agricultural  college,  why 
not?  Ministerial  training  is  certainly  a 
very  different  affair  from  what  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Chicago  has  established 
a  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  the 
object  being  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  a 
new  sort  of  ministering.  They  have  lis- 
tened to  lectures  on  systematic  benevo- 
lent work  in  the  slums,  and  to  other 
lectures  on  the  novel  issues  which  are 
arising  between  the  laborer  and  the  capi- 
taUst.  Having  studied  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  mental  and  moral  tendencies 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  they  will  be 
able  to  cooperate  with  the  juvenile  court 
for  delinquent  children  and  the  play- 
ground movement  for  all  children. 
If  "cooking  sales"  could  be  changed  to 
cooking  schools  would  it  be  any  the  less 
religion? 

The  minister  of  a  rural  church  ought 
to  know  more  of  what  Jesus  knew,  and 
what  Burbank  knows ;  that  is,  a  good 
deal  about  flowers  of  the  field  and  about 
the  farmers'  crops ;  and  he  ought  to 
know  the  science  of  agriculture  right  up 
to  date.  On  a  Sunday,  if  it  comes  to  a 
pinch  between  having  his  parishioners' 
hay  get  wet  and  his  church  get  empty, 
why  should  he  not  put  his  manuscript 
in  his  pocket,  take  a  hay  fork  in  his  hand 
and  help  his  poorest  parishioner  secure 
his  crop.  This  should  be  his  compre- 
hension of  righteousness  and  duty. 

We  know  a  minister  who  has  five  acres 
of  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  a  small  city. 
He  has  eighty  beds  of  flowers,  and  some 
of  these  he  allows  the  manlier  boys  of 
his  church  to  work  on  their  own  account. 
They  can  e.xercise  their  own  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  stock,  can  pluck  the 
flowers  freely  for  their  own  use  or 
homes,  and  still  more  freely  can  dis- 
tribute thern  to  the  poor.  You  can  find 
in  the  garden  one  hundred  varieties  of 
roses,  as  many  more  of  gladioli,  all  of 
the  noblest  lilies  and  irises,  and  whatever 
else    makes   garden    life   attractive    and 
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useful ;  but  bcllcr  yet,  you  can  tind  after 
.school  or  on  Saturdays  a  dozen  boys  of 
manly  tiber,  each  at  work  developing  his 
power  to  see,  to  hear  and  to  feel  with 
Nature,  and  to  work  where  his  best  see- 
ing and  hearing  direct.  Once  a  week 
the  gates  of  this  garden  are  tiung  open 
and  a  reception  for  both  old  and  young 
is  held.  Ihe  grounds  are  crowded  witii 
friends  moving  about  in  this  finest  of  all 
sympathies  which  comes  from  being  in- 
spired with  love  for  life.  Strawberries 
border  all  the  beds  and  are  freely  used 
in  the  way  of  study  and  comparison, 
while  other  senses  are  feasted  with  rich 
odors. 

It  is  questionable  whether  this  man's 
sermons  on  Sunday  are  anywhere  equal 
to  the  nature  instruction  which  comes 
from  his  garden.  He  himself  is  in- 
clined to  think  the  garden  the  more  im- 
portant, and  that  there  is  altogether  too 
much  formalized  preaching  in  the  pulpit. 
He  is  inclined  to  use  the  words  God  and 
Nature  as  very  nearly  tautological ;  and 
the  God  whom  he  most  fondly  preaches 
is  Eternal  Lite,  eternally  e.xpressing 
Himself  in  the  true,  beautiful  and  good. 
The  whole  church  organization  runs  on 
this  line,  and  it  is  not  held  to  be  alien 
to  religious  work  to  create  a  new  sort  of 
strawberry,  or  to  make  an  asparagus  bed 
give  twice  as  much  food  for  the  dining 
table.  Children  love  the  church  as  the 
center  of  beautiful  life,  and  old  people 
wear  flowers  in  their  coats  as  they  gather 
on  Sunday.  The  minister  spends  half 
of  his  time  either  in  his  own  garden  or 
in  their  gardens  and  fields,  talking  grapes 
and  pears,  instead  of  original  sin  and 
total  depravity.  His  study  is  the  resort 
of  those  who  are  troubled  with  practical 
everyday  problems.  Teachers  go  to  him 
to  settle  the  quarrels  of  the  school  room, 
and  parents  consult  him  about  the  train- 
ing of  their  children.  He  cares  little 
about  the  creeds,  but  he  trains  his 
young  folk  to  know  how  to  do  things 
.nid  how  to  be  straightforward  citizens. 
This  sort  of  ct)mmon  sense  and  every- 
day religion  does  not  make  vestals  or 
saints,  but  it  does  make  men  and  women 
Ts  it  enough? 

Jesus'  conversation  dwelt  on  gardens 
and  olive  orchards.  Why  shall  not  the 
minister  take  our  lioys  and  girls,  and  old- 
:r  people,  too,  on  walks  about  the  fields 


and  tell  them  some  of  the  high-born 
stories  of  life  antl  growth]'  Instead  ni 
preaching  about  JesU;»,  why  nut  do  what 
Jesus  did:  did  take  a  class  of  the  fittest 
fellows,  the  Peters  and  Johns  (^ there  are 
plenty  of  them  every  where  J,  and  train 
them  to  be  leaders?  Experiment  Station 
Uulletins  are  one  of  the  modern  forms 
of  inspiration;  revelations  ui  the  Divine 
W  ill  in  Nature. 

ihere  are  a  few  towns  in  the  Lniied 
Slates,  altogether  too  few,  where  efforts 
are  being  made  to  combine  and  center 
moral  elYort  to  put  down  evil  and  estab- 
lish the  right — that  is  righteousness. 
rile  people  have  yet  to  learn,  how  evei . 
that  civic  "rightness"  and  religious 
"righteousness"  are  the  same  thing. 
They  are  penetrated  with  a  vague  irre- 
ligious conception  that  righteousnes  has 
to  do  only  with  another  life.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  people  must  learn  that  cast- 
ing an  honest  vote  is  religion  as  much  as 
reading  the  Bible.  We  can  hoe  right- 
eously as  we  can  play  unrighteously  ;  and 
he  is  God's  son  who  tills  honestly  in  his 
corn  field  or  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  grew  before.  Uur 
whole  lives,  individually  and  collectively, 
constitute  the  religion  that  counts.  "La- 
I'orasse  est  orasse,"  said  Martin  Luther ; 
to  work  well  is  to  worship  well.  Our 
hands  as  well  as  our  hearts  must  serve 
and  pray.  We  do  not  let  down  religion 
by  this  worldliness ;  we  exalt  the  world 
as  the  gift  of  God. 

The  Report  does  not  undertake  to  make 
less  of  the  Church,  but  to  give  it  a  larger 
leadership,  both  as  an  institution  and 
thru  its  pastors.  It  points  out  the  neces- 
sity of  church  federation,  so  that  some 
one  church  shall  be  responsible  for  every 
s(|iiare  mile;  in  this  seconding  the  na- 
tional movement  which  is  under  way.  it 
believes  that  sectarian  strife  should  im 
mediately  yield  to  an  effort  to  reach  the 
entire  community.  There  are  ten  thousand 
church  buildings  in  the  l^iited  States 
now  out  of  repair  and  use,  stauiling  on 
the  hill  slopes  and  in  the  rural  hamlet*^. 
a•^  an  indication  of  changing  belief  an<l 
changing  habits.  There  are  ten  thf^u 
sand  mrire  that  ought  to  go  out  of  usi-. 
as  indicative  only  of  diverse  conceptions 
of  a  future  wdrld.  leaving  the  field  to  a 
united  effort  of  all  the  people  for  all  the 
people.     This   will  leave   us  organically 
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strong  to  establish  the  rij^ht  and  defend 
the  true.  Better  yet,  it  will  enable  us 
to  work  out  a  national  rclij^ious  charac- 
ter. "The  work  and  tlie  life  oi  the  farm 
are  closely  bound  together,  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  roHcct  this  work 
and  life." 

The  Young  Turk 

So  far  the  Young  Turk  has  (Inic  very 
well  both  in  national  a-id  international 
afifairs.  The  recrudescence  of  the  Cre- 
tan question  will  test  still  ,  further  his 
ability  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  If  he  can  first  persuade 
himself,  and  then  the  nation,  that  it  is 
wiser  to  let  the  island  be  a  thorn  in 
somebody  else's  side  rather  than  his  own, 
he  will  achieve  a  notable  victory  and  go 
far  toward  convincing  the  world  that  he 
is  a  useful,  rather  than  a  disturbing  fac- 
tor, in  the  solution  of  the  most  trouble- 
some problem  of  European  politics. 
More  than  that,  he  v/ill  have  vindicated 
the  claim  of  the  Turkish  race  to  be  one 
of  the  virile  races  of  the  world. 

It  luust  be  remembered  that  the  Young 
Turk  is  a  distinctly  modern  product,  and 
represents  the  resultant  of  the  same  gen- 
eral conditions  that  have  produced  the 
American.  On  to  the  fundamental  Tar- 
tar stock,  brave,  self-reliant,  simple  in 
life,  rather  narrow  in  vision,  peaceful,  if 
let  alone,  but  intolerant  of  opposition, 
have  been  grafted  manv  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Aryan  races.  The  harem, 
with  its  representatives  of  other  people"? 
of  varying  intellectual,  moral  and  re- 
ligious types,  has  been  a  more  important 
element  than  many  realize.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  this  infusion  of  new  blood, 
partly  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
modern  intercommunication,  the  child  of 
the  heterogeneous  harem  became  a  cos- 
mopolitan. Eor  a  time  this  was  scarcely 
to  his  advantage.  He  appeared  {o  be 
more  or  less  of  a  hybrid,  neither  Turk 
nor  European,  neither  Moslem  nor 
Christian,  and  was  accordingly  scouted 
by  all.  Little  b\  little  he  has  emerged 
until  he  appears  today  as  an  upholder 
of  constitutional  law.  a  believer  in  re- 
ligious freedom,  an  up-to-date  man  of 
the  world 

In  estimating  his  value  in  the  present 
emergency,  certain  facts  must  be  ke]it  in 


mind.  He  has  a  genius  for  government. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  principally  manifest 
in  bad  g<jvernment,  but  bad  or  good  his 
nation  and  race  have  managed  to  keep 
the  upjK-r  hand  wherever  they  have  been. 
They  have  succeeded  in  suppressing  dis- 
turbances, whenever  they  wanted  to,  and 
ha\e  jjreserved  not  merely  the  semblance 
but  the  reality  of  rule,  both  in  Turkey 
and  Persia,  for  the  Kajar  of  Teheran  is 
lirst  cousin  to  the  Ottoman  of  Constanti- 
nople. This  has  been  attributed  to  the 
weakness  of  the  other  elements,  but  that 
is  only  partly  correct.  Whatever  allow- 
ance be  made  for  such  conditions  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Turk  has  succeeded 
in  compelling  obedience,  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  quality  of  rule. 

He  is  also  the  dominant  elejnent  in  a 
country  which  is  practically  a  geograph- 
ical unit.  Macedonia  is  not  an  integral 
or  essential  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
That  extends  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Persian  border,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
Arabia.  The  talk  about  the  partition  of 
the  Turkish  Em])irc  too  often  ignores 
the  geography  of  that  empire.  To  di- 
vide Asiatic  Turkey  would  perhaps  not 
be  an  impossibility,  few  things  are  im- 
possible, but  it  would  entail  an  expense 
in  life  and  cash  which  no  European  na- 
tion or  combination  of  nations  w^ould  or 
could  incur. 

The  test  of  the  Young  Turk  will  come 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  he  is 
willing  to  recognize  his  limitations  as 
well  as  his  possibilities.  If  he  is  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  that  his  remaining 
European  provinces  are  still,  as  thev  al- 
ways have  been,  a  source  of  weakness 
ratlier  than  of  strength,  and  will  devote 
himself  to  the  development  of  the  sec- 
tion which  is  distinctively  his  own.  he 
will  succeed.  That  section,  with  its  fer- 
tile plains  an^  mouTitains,  rich  in  mineral 
resources,  is  ample  to  satisfy  his  highesi 
ambition. 

But  what  about  his  religion?  He  is 
Moslem,  and  Islam,  in  the  long  run,  must 
\  ield  to  Christianitv.  Can  the  Young 
rurk  effect  the  trausiti<">n  ?  There  are 
many  indications  that  that  also  is  in  hi** 
mind.  He  may  not.  probably  will  not. 
adopt  the  Westminster  Confession,  the 
riiirt\-ninc  Articles,  or  the  decree';  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  but  we  arc  learning 
that  these  arc  historical  developments  of 
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Cliristianity  rather  than  their  essential 
elements.  As  he  comes  to  know  Jesus, 
whom  he  already  honors,  Mohammed 
will  yield,  and  the  Gospels  take  the  place 
of  the  Koran.  It  is  for  the  Christian 
nations  to  show  him  by  their  relations 
with  him  that  the  essential  elements  of 
their  faith  are  "to  do  justly,  to  love  kind- 
ness, and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God." 
Then  shall  the  Turk  come  into  his  own. 


.  J     A    New    York    magistrate 

Hazing  and      ,^^^  ,^^^^  j^^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^„ 

Hoodlumism  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  unpunished  who 
have  been  arrested  for  rowdyism  on  the 
cars,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passen- 
gers while  returning  from  a  ball  game. 
They  do  it  differently  in  West  Point, 
where  seven  voung  men,  one  of  them  in 
the  graduating  class,  have  been  expelled, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  for 
outrageously  a:^saulting  a  member  of  the 
lowest  class.  Possibly  the  levity  shown 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  a  similar  case, 
pardoning  those  whom  the  law  of  Con- 
gress required  to  be  expelled,  may  have 
encouraged  these  ruffians  in  uniform  to 
think  they  could  break  rule  and  law  and 
decency  with  safety.  There  will  be  the 
strongest  effort  made  to  persuade  the 
President  to  pardon  and  reinstate  them, 
but  discipline  ought  to  be  maintained. 
The  men  who  would  be  guilty  of  that 
sort  of  brutality  which  sends  their  vic- 
tim to  the  hospital  are  not  fit  to  be  put 
in  command  of  enlisted  men.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  hazing  is  going  out  of 
fashion  in  our  colleges,  thanks  to  student 
sentiment  and  self-government,  and  it 
ought  to  be  stamped  out  in  West  Point, 
if  the  young  men  ihemsclves  arc  nni 
willing  to  suppress  it. 


Uniform  State 
Legislation 


While  wc  are  actually 
going  thru  the  process  of 
amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  ends  desired  might  often  be  as 
well  secured  by  tmifonu  State  legisla- 
tion; and  this  is  a  duty  which  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Lawyers  is  in  part 
attempting,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  laws 
of  marriage  and  divorce.  Rut  other  or- 
ganizations can  help,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments,  which  is  attempting 
to  secure  miiform  laws  that  shall  protect 


the  purity  of  food  products.  Its  first 
success  was  in  securing  the  Federal  pure 
food  act ;  and  its  next  effort  is  to  per- 
suade the  several  States  to  enact  the 
same  law.  It  has  drawn  up  a  model  act 
to  be  presented  to  the  Legislatures ;  but 
it  should  first  be  made  Federal  law,  by 
amendment  of  the  present  act,  and  then 
adopted  by  all  States  whose  Legislatures 
desire  to  protect  their  i)cople  rather  than 
to  please  and  pr()fit  cheap  purveyors  of 
poor  food.  Let  all  the  people  speak  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  tables;  and 
thi-  is  a  task  especially  for  women.  We 
want  to  know  just  what  we  eat  and 
drink.  Dr.  Wiley  tells  us  that  wine  i- 
not  wine  if  made  from  anything  but  the 
juice  of  the  grape;  it  is  not  cherry,  nor 
sugar,  nor  aromatic  oils.  If  these  are 
added  let  us  know  it.  still  more  in  foods. 

Not  many  years  ago  a 
That  Colon  Ditch    gentleman  by  the  name 

of  Poultney  Bigelow 
wrote  an  article  for  Tin-:  Inokpendext 
criticising  conditions  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  For  this  he  was  made  the  object 
of  a  furious  attack  by  President  Roose- 
velt denying  the  charges  in  his  custom- 
ary emphatic  language.  Nevertheless  the 
things  Mr.  Bigelow  complained  of  are 
one  by  one  quietly  remedied  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  latest  is  the  famous  D 
street  drainage  canal  thru  the  middle  of 
Colon  which  he  denounced  as  a  useless 
piece  of  expenditure,  unsanitary  and  of- 
fensive. The  smell  from  it  has  become 
so  strong  and  disagreeable  as  to  be  un- 
endurable, and  the  citizens  proposed  to 
get  up  a  monster  petition  to  President 
Taft  for  its  abolition.  Rut  this  will  not 
be  necessary,  as  the  Canal  authorities  have 
decided  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and 
remedy  the  conilitions.  Part  of  the  canal 
will  be  filled  up  and  the  rest  converted 
into  a  covered  concrete  sewer. 


The  Spanish 


The   recent   riots   in 

„.  ,      ,  f^        ,  .  Barcelona  witnessed 

Rioters  Complaints        ,  ■   a      ^i         i     . 

chiefly  the  destruc- 
tion of  religious  houses.  It  seems  that 
three  root  grievances  tended  to  stir  up 
tlie  republican  spirit  of  Catalonia.  One 
was  a  contract  to  the  English  firm  of 
\'ictors.  Maxim  &  Co.  to  construct  the 
new  navy :  a  second  was  the  renewal  of 
the  annual  grant  of  lo.ooo.ooo  pesetas  to 
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the  Cunipagnia  Trahsatlantica,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  monopoly ;  the  third 
and  chief  was  the  tacit  permission  on  the 
(Government's  part  in  allowing-  the  cx- 
])elled  religious  of  France  to  settle  m 
Catalonia,  especially  in  and  around  Bar- 
celona. 1  he  attacks  were  chieHy  directed 
against  churches,  monasteries,  and  c(jn- 
vents.  Of  thirty-seven  destroyed,  all  but 
three  were  utterly  wiped  out,  but  there 
7ms  no  looting,  save  the  desecration  of 
the  dead  nuns  of  the  Arrepentidas.  In 
all  this  work  the  women  of  Jjarcelo.na 
took  a  leading  part,  and  even'  a  number 
of  priests  not  belonging  to  the  orders. 
On  the  part  of  the  religious  orders  there 
was  little  resistance,  save  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  armed  with  Mausers.  Their 
liotise  is  of  enctrmous  size,  built  like  a 
fortress  in  the  heart  of  Barcelona.  The 
walls  and  bronze  gates  were  a  stout  de- 
fense. Four  streets  lead  up  to  it,  which 
the  crowd  filled.  P.ut  the  Host  of  Israel 
were  ready  and  the  Jesuits  fired  with 
deadly  results  from  the  Mauser  rifles, 
which  in  some  way  or  other  found  their 
way  into  the  convent.  It  was  a  night 
battle  and  lasted  a  couple  of  hours.  It 
was  Spaniard  against  Spaniard.  Catholic 
against  Catholic,  layman  against  priest. 
It  was  not  mainly  against  the  Church, 
but  against  the  ecclesiastic  domination. 

The  Powers  that  are  respon- 
sible for  peace  in  Crete  have 
not  only  shot  down  the  Greek 
tlag  raised  by  the  people  at  Canea,  but 
have  given  "advice"  to  Turkey.  The 
I'ortc  had  threatened  war  with  Greece  if 
the  latter  Power  refused  to  declare  that 
it  would  not  accept  the  annexation  of 
i  rote,  and  the  Powers  tell  'J'urkoy  that 
iliis  was  not  the  way  to  do,  but  that  she 
should  have  come  to  them  for  justice  if 
Greece  interfered  with  her  riglits.  'i'hat 
is  well,  and  an  excellent  precedent  for 
otiier  similar  action.  Why  in  the  case  of 
( 'rote  onlv  ?  Why  in  any  other  difficulty 
ihreatening  war  should  not  the  half 
dozen  strongest  Powers  in  the  world 
agree  that  they  will  not  allow  war.  but 
will  insist  that  any  dispute  be  settled  by 
diplomacy  or  by  the  Hague  Court?  To 
be  sure  they  had  already  taken  Crete,  bv 
major  force,  under  their  C(Milrol.  and 
have  not  thus  taken  the  other  nations. 
But  there  is  the  same  right  of  humanity, 


Advice  to 
Turkey 


and  the  same  assurance  that  their  mutual 
jealousy  will  not  allow  them  to  do  in- 
justice while  assuring  peace.  Similarly 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  Argentina 
and  Chile  might  take  the  responsibility 
of  forbidding  any  war  on  the  Western 
continent.  What  is  good  for  Crete,  and 
no  injustice  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  would 
be  equally  well  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Of  course,  there  would  remain  the  old 
(juestion,  "(Juts  ciistodiet  ipsos  cus- 
todcs?" 

Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Com- 
])any  is  well  known  to  the  whole  country, 
and  whose  incendiary  speech  when  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  can  never  be  for- 
gotten, is  back  in  Texas  and  on  the  stump 
again.  In  a  recent  public  speech  in  his 
home  State  he  again  declared  truceless 
war  on  his  enemies,  and  later  that  he  had 
forgiven  them  all.  While  it  is  true  that 
he  had  a  small  majority  in  the  Texas 
Democratic  primaries  a  few  months  ago, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  he  achieved 
this  victory  by  an  alignment  with  the 
brewers  and  liquor  dealers  of  southwest 
Texas,  while  leaving  the  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  local  option  and  pro- 
hibition forces  of  north  Texas  that  he 
was  still  favorable  to  State  prohibition. 
A  man  of  this  sort  is  a  blot  on  any  State 
and  any  cause,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  Texas  when  that  State  repudiates 
him. 

The  strike  at  McKces  Rock  is  by  w 
means  a  mere  strike  ;  it  is  murder.  Not 
less  than  five  men  were  killed  last  Sun- 
dav.  and  scores  were  wounded.  It  has 
developed  into  a  campaign  of  wilful  as- 
sassination by  any  weapons  that  can  be 
had.  and  the  constabularv  is  powerless. 
Think  of  a  thousand  rifle  shots  at  the 
searchlighl  before  it  was  put  out.  and  no 
force  to  stop  it.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  weeks.  Rey(^nd  all  question  the  striki 
is  a  legitimate  weapon,  but  rifles  and 
bombs  and  bands  of  fighting  women  arc 
not.  If  strikers  cannot  gain  their  end  by 
striking  and  appealing  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  let  them  persuade  the  Leg- 
islatures, if  thc\-  can.  to  forbid  the  im- 
portation of  laborer"-'  from  other  States, 
the  building  of  stockades  and  the  re- 
straint of  access  to  the  scabs  for  peace- 
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fui  missionary  purposes,  but  no  murder. 
This  strike  appears  to  be  justified,  but 
not  the  means  to  maintain  it. 

The  Pcriphis  of  Hanno  was  financed 
by  the  Carthap^inian  Government,  as  the 
Wilkes  expedition  was  paid  for  by  our 
Navy  Department.  We  recall  that  of 
exploring-  expeditions  privately  support- 
ed, Mr.  Stanley's  explorations  in  Africa 
brought  him.  fame  and  money  and  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  P.ut  Lieutenant  Shackle- 
ton's  fine  dash  at  the  South  Pole  and  tlic 
ascent  of  Mount  Erebus  had  left  him 
$70,000  in  debt ;  and  it  is  said  that  his 
bankruptcy  came  from  the  failure  of  cer- 
tain rich  Americans  to  keep  their  pledges 
of  support  owing  to  the  late  financial  re- 
verses. The  British  Government  has 
very  properly  made  a  subscription  of 
$100,000,  which  will  relieve  him,  and  we 
trust  his  lecturing  tour  in  this  country 
will  help  him  in  a  new  expedition,  if  he 
is  not  anticipated  by  some  luckier  man  in 
reaching  the  Pole. 

One  Legislature,  that  of  Alabama,  has 
voted  to  approve  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  allowing  an  income  tax. 
But  that  was  expected.  Other  Legisla- 
tures hesitate  to  meet  in  session  in  the 
dog  days.  The  Alabama  Legislature  had 
other  business  to  do.  in  making  the  State 
dry  both  by  statute  and  constitution,  and 
could  take  up  this  other  amendment, 
which  Mr.  Bryan  has  bidden  all  States 
loyal  to  him  to  pass  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, even  if  they  had  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session.  And  a  special  session  lia^ 
been  called  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  it  follows  Alabama  in  speedv  ap- 
proval. It  is  the  rich  States  on  the  At 
lantic  coast  that  are  doubtful. 

Do  the  English  sufFragets  imagine 
they  will  gain  credit  and  votes  bv  such 
vulgar  argutncnts  as  they  adopted  last 
week  when  Secretary  of  War  TTaldanc 
was  speaking?  They  hurled  bottle^  and 
brickbats  thru  the  window;  of  the  hall. 
and  seven  of  them  succeeded  in  getting 
arrested.  We  hardly  can  call  this  a  po- 
litical oflTense.  Mrs.  Pankhtirst.  the  suf- 
frneet  leader,  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  in.- 
migration  authorities  to  land,  altho  '^be 
has  been  in  an  English  prison  for  a  "po- 
litiial  ofFense." 


The  Legislature  of  Alabama  by  a  large 
and  decisive  vote  has  submitted  a  pro- 
hibition constitutional  amendment  to  the 
voters  of  that  State,  to  be  passed  on  in 
the  next  few  months.  The  preceding 
Legislature  adopted  statutory  prohibi- 
tion, just  as  the  State  of  Georgia  did.  but 
that  has  not  satisfied  the  strong  temper- 
ance and  prohibition  sentiment  in  that 
State.  Undoubtedly  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama will  ratify  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment, and  the  same  will  be  true  in  every 
.Southern  State  as  fast  as  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  to  adopt  prohibition 
constitutional  amendments. 

We  add  one  suggestion  to  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's admirable  article  on  street  shade- 
trees.  Tt  is  that  in  laying  out  new  towns 
the  streets  be  named  alphabetically  after 
the  names  of  the  shade-trees.  Thus  the 
first  might  be  Ash  street,  the  second 
iJeech  street,  the  third  Chestnut  street — 
and  so  thru  the  alphabet,  it  wmild  helj) 
the  children  know  the  names  of  the  trees 
planted  by  them.  In  certain  cases,  as  in 
( ^ak  street,  various  species  of  oak  might 
be  selected. 

We  take  it  from  a  Galveston  paper, 
and  so  we  take  it  to  be  true,  that  over  the 
line  in  Louisiana  a  negro  was  hanged 
from  a  tree  near  his  house  and  his  body 
riddled  with  bullets  for  the  new  crime  of 
l)ringing  suit  against  a  white  resident 
who  had  killed  his  cow.  He  must  have 
been  a  "bad  negro"  to  appeal  to  the 
courts,  while  the  lynchers  were  resf)ecta- 
ble  citizens. 

The  Chinese  have  taken  to  reading 
translations  of  European  books  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
not  been  p.^ssible  to  print  them  fast 
enough  to  su|)pl\  the  demand.  That  this 
is  not  an  iuif|uaiified  benefit  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  book  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  "best  sellers"  in 
China  i^  Dmnas's  "La  Oanie  ,\ux  Ca- 
mclias." 

Here  is  more  argument  for  the  pro- 
tection of  forests.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment reports  $25,500,000  loss  last 
vear  from  limber  damage  by  fire.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  will  he  saved 
when  our  railroads  arc  installed  with 
electricity. 


^M 

I  nsur an  ce 

^^M 

The  Prudential's  Answer  to 

Blanchard 

TiiK    I'rudeiilial    Insurance    Company 
^)i  America,  of   which  ex-Senator  John 
l'\    I  )ryden   is   president,   announced  not 
long  ago  a  pr(jposed  distribution    of    a 
surplus  of  $20,000,000  amon<4'the  com- 
pany's industrial  policy-holders.     When 
this  announcement  was  made  Leon     1"'. 
Hlanchard,  a  holder  of  725    shares    of 
Prudential  stock,  entered  suit  against  the 
company  praying  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  proposed  distribution  of  this 
sui"plus  and  seeking  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  make  payment  of  this  sum  to  its 
stockholders  in  the   form  of   dividends. 
The  Prudential  has  now  filed  its  answer 
to  the  Blanchard  suit.     This  answer  is 
signed   by   Richard   V.   Lindabury,    ex- 
Senator  John  C.   Spooner  and  Edward 
D.  Dufifield,  the  latter  being  the  solicitor 
of   record.      The   answer   sets    forth    in 
substance  that  the  surplus  of  $20,000,000 
belongs  to  the  policy-holders  and  that  the 
company's   stockholders   have   been   get- 
ting all  the  earnings  to  which  they  are 
rightly  entitled.     It  says  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Prudential  Comi)any  have 
received  a  total  return  of  $5,503,680  on 
an  investment  of  $91,000  in  the  thirty- 
four  years  of  the  company's  operations, 
in  spite  of  alleged  extravagance  in  man- 
agement.    Mr.   I^danchard's   stock   hold- 
ings, the  answer  says,  represent,  for  the 
most  part,  stock  dividends  apportioned 
to  him  from  time  to  time.     On  January 
I.  18H0,  the  answer  avers,  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  the  owner  of  only  twenty  shares  of 
Prudential    stock.     Two   years   later   he 
acquired    twenty    more     from     another 
stockholder,  and  after  that  his  holdings 
grew  as  a  result  of  stock  dividends  which 
were  declared  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
transfer  to  him  of  stock  from  the  estate 
of  his  father.     Relative  to  the  complain- 
ant's contention  that  he  never  assented 
to  a  modification  of  the  company's  by- 
laws, effected  at  a  stockholders'  meeting 
held  on  August   12.    1907.    the    answer 
states  that  the  "revision"  was  api^roved 
the  unanimous  vote'  of  the  directors 


pre>ent  at  a  board  meeting  held  on  that 
day,  and  ratified  and  confirmed  the  same 
day  at  a  stockholders'  meeting  by  a  vote 
of  31,127  shares  in  favor  and  none 
against.  Defending  the  jjayment  of  divi- 
dends to  the  p(jlicy-holders,  the  defense 
sets  up  that  prior  to  1897  all  the  com- 
panies engaged  in  writing  industrial  in- 
surance in  the  L'nited  States  charged 
substantially  the  same  rates  of  premium 
as  the  Prudential  for  the  same  amount  of 
benefits,  and  that  all  of  said  companies, 
then  or  abcnit  that  time,  followed  the  pol- 
icy adopted  by  the  Prudential  in  that  year 
of  paying  back  to  their  industrial  non- 
participating  policy-holders  by  way  of 
dividends  and  increased  benefits  the  ex- 
cess of  premiums  collected  on  their  poli- 
cies. 

The  Equitable's  Book 

In  connection  with  its  recent  comple- 
tion of  its  first  half  century  of  existence, 
some  account  of  which  was  printed  in  the 
insurance  department  of  our  issue  of  July 
29,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  Paul  Mor- 
ton is  president,  has  issued  a  commemo- 
rative volume  of  125  pages.  The  text  is 
by  William  Alexander,  secretary,  and  the 
format  of  the  book  is  excellent.  The 
biographical  features  are  interesting  to  a 
degree.  The  record  of  the  society's 
growth  reads  like  a  piece  of  fiction,  only 
stranger,  because  it  deals  with  truth,  and 
every  one  realizes  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  The  early  days  of  the 
P2quitable  were  indeed  the  days  of  small 
things,  but  the  little  band  of  men  who 
were  responsible  for  the  formation  oi 
the  Equitable  builded  better  than  they 
realized  at  the  time  when  they  fought 
only  for  existence  and  recognition.  The 
company's  first  decade  was  an  eventful 
one.  It  grew  and  it  grew  and  it  grew. 
It  weathered  a  panic,  growing  constantly 
meanwhile,  until  today  the  society  writes 
annuallv  insurance  aggregating  $100.- 
000.000.  The  volume  is  good  reading 
and  its  illustrations  include  the  com- 
pany's foreign  and  domestic  buildings. 
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More  Exchange  Reform 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  coinmission  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  to  investigate  the  ex- 
changes, the  Stock  Exchange  ordered 
the  abolition  of  its  "unlisted  depart- 
ment," which  had  been  a  refuge  for  in- 
corporated Trust  combinations  and  other 
companies  that  were  unwilling  to  make 
such  reports  and  statements  as  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  corporations  whose 
shares  are  on  the  Stock  Exchange's 
regular  list.  This  reform  was  the  first 
fruit  of  the  commission's  report.  Then 
the  Metal  Exchange  decided  that  its 
quotations  should  be  determined  by 
actual  transactions  and  not  by  a  com- 
mittee. This  was  the  second  reform  due 
to  the  commission,  which  had  exprest  its 
disapproval  of  such  a  making  of  prices 
and  had  recommended  that  the  Metal 
Exchange's  charter  be  repealed. 

Now  comes  the  third  reform,  for  the 
Mercantile  Exchange  has  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  making  of  quotations   for 
butter,   eggs  and  cheese  by  committee. 
The   repeal   of  this   exchange's   charter 
was  also  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sion, which  asserted  that  such  committee 
work  "deceived  buyers  and  sellers,"  add- 
ing that  "the  making  and  publishing  of 
quotations  for  commodities,  where  such 
quotations  do  not   fairly  and  truthfully 
represent    any     bona    fide    transaction, 
should  be  prohibited  by  law."     At  first 
those    who    represented    the    Mercantile 
Exchange  were  disposed  to  sneer  at  the 
report,    saying   that   it    had    been   made 
"after  a  purely  superficial  investigation 
by  men  of  no  trade  knowledge,"  whose 
findings  were  "shallow  and  useless."   But 
the  commission's  sound  arguments  com- 
mended themselves  to  the   public.     On 
the  17th  inst..  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
change, attended  by  160  members,  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  about  two  to 
one  that  there  should  be  no  more  "offi- 
cial" (or  committee)  quotations.     Some 
may  have  thought  that  such  a  fixing  of 
prices  in  New  York  by  a  committee  of 
nine    dealers    could    have    only    a    local 
efTect,  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  prices 
so  determined  became  the  current  rates 
as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  River,  and 
that   four-fifths  of  the  business  on  the 
Chicago.    Philadelphia    and    Boston    ex- 


changes was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
prices  made  by  this  New  York  commit- 
tee. Ob\iuubly  the  door  was  open  for 
manipulation  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
decided  what  the  prices  should  be. 
Either  the  prices  <juoted  on  this  ex- 
change hereafter  should  be  those  which 
are  shown  by  actual  sales,  or  the  ex- 
change should,  be  deprived  of  its  charter. 

Railways    and  Steel 

Following  the  recent  highly  favor- 
able crop  report,  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able increase  of  orders  for  railway 
equipmeni.  Last  week  the  Atchison  en- 
gaged 130,000  tons  of  rails,  and  the 
Northwestern  placed  contracts  for  8,000 
freight  cars,  125  locomotives  and  other 
rolling  stock,  for  which  $11,000,000  will 
be  paid.  Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  expects 
that  the  railway  business  of  the  year  end- 
ing with  June  next  will  even  exceed  that 
of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  with  June, 
1907,  before  the  panic.  It  is  already 
seen  that  the  demands  upon  steel  manu- 
facturers for  1910  will  be  very  large; 
JOO,ooo  tons  of  rails  for  delivery  next 
year  were  engaged  last  week.  The  Steel 
Corporation  is  operating  all  of  its  avail- 
able blast  furnace  capacity,  but  stocks  of 
pig  iron  are  said  to  be  decreasing.  In 
general  trade  expansion  is  reported. 

Jl 
....The  first  dividend,  i^^  per  cent, 
quarterly,  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  Dry  Goods  Companies,  a  holding 
corporation  for  the  H.  B.  Gaflin  inter- 
ests, was  declared  last  week,  and  to  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1^  per 
cent,  on  the  connuon  stock  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Merchants  Company  was  added  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  \2  of  I  per  cent. 
The  first  of  these  companies  owns  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  second,  which 
controls  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  the 
O'Neill-Adams  Companv,  Stewart  &  Co.. 
of  Baltimore,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co..  of  Buf- 
falo, and  C.  G.  Gunthcr's  Sons,  fur  deal- 
ers. The  holding  company  has  also  ac- 
quired Hahnc  &  Co..  of  Newark,  the 
Powers  Mercantile  Company,  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  William  Hcngerer  Company, 
of  BuflFalo.  and  the  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
Company,  of  Louisville. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


The  McKees  Rocks    ^"  Monday  night  of 
Ihe  McKees  KocKs     j^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

^^"'^^  travel   into   McKees 

Rocks  was  suspended  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Street  Railways  Company  on  the  ground 
that  its  passengers  were  not  protected 
from  the  violence  of  the  strikers.  The 
president  cited  the  killing  of  Deputy 
Sheriff  Harry  Exler  on  Sunday  night, 
while  a  passenger,  and  of  three  other  pas- 
sengers, who  were  chased  from  a  car  be- 
fore being  killed.  The  riot  of  Sunday 
night  resulted  in  at  least  six  deaths,  while 
six  others  in  hospitals  were  not  expected 
to  recover,  and  seventeen  others  were  in 
hospitals.  The  town  has  been  under  mar- 
tial law  and  the  troopers  of  the  State 
Constabulary  in  full  control,  and  smart- 
ing from  the  death  of  two  of  their  num- 
ber. An  effort  made  by  the  strikers  to 
have  President  Hoffstot,  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  arrested  for  peonage 
failed  of  success,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  authorities  inaugurated  an 
investigation  which  gave  them  fresh 
courage.  This  followed  a  severe  blow 
when  Judge  J.  R.  MacFarlane,  of  the 
local  court,  handed  down  a  decision  re- 
fusing them  the  right  to  arbitrate  their 
differences  with  the  company,  as  they 
had  claimed  under  a  State  law.  The 
statute  provides  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  after  a  certain  time. 
The  court  held  that  the  law  is  wholly  un- 
constitutional. The  strikers  had  asked 
the  court  to  appoint  three  commissioners 
under  the  law  and  demand  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  the  appointment  of 
another  three,  they  themselves  appointing 
the  third  to  sit  on  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Judge  Maclvirlanc  ruled  that  the 
law  plainly  said  that  any  action  by  such 


a  committee  was  not  binding  on  any 
party,  hence  it  was  but  a  farce  and  he 
would  be  no  party  to  it.  Meanwhile  per- 
fect quiet  prevailed  following  the  death 
of  more  than  a  dozen  killed  in  the  riots 
and  the  presence  of  150  troopers.  At 
the  investigation  made  by  the  Federal 
authorities  intimidation  and  outrages 
amounting  to  peonage  were  testified  to.  It 
seems  that  the  agents  who  gathered  the 
strikebreakers  in  New  York  did  not  tell 
them  what  was  the  work  they  were  to  be 
put  to,  and  they  found  it  too  hard,  and 
the  conditions  intolerable,  and  the  brutal 
treatment  extreme.  As  a  result  some  400 
of  the  strike-breakers  have  fled,  leaving 
so  small  a  number  that  work  is  practical- 
ly suspended.  The  company  has  refused 
to  pay  those  who  left,  or  to  send  them 
back  to  New  York,  on  ihe  ground  that 
they  have  broken  the  contract  to  work  a 
month.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
is  seeking  $4,000,000  of  fire  insurance  iu 
the  place  of  $300,000  it  has  been  carry- 
ing. Estimates  made  by  underwriters 
are  to  the  effect  that  it  will  take  about 
200  companies  to  supply  the  required 
amount  of  protection. 

By  law  the  Postmaster- 
Postal  Affairs    General  is  allowed  to  fix 

the  charge  for  registering 
letters  as  high  as  20  cents.  In  1874 
it  was  reduced  from  15  to  8  cents, 
but  raised  to  10  cents  the  next  year, 
and  was  reduced  again  to  8  cents  in 
181)3.  Now  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock finds  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  loss 
of  operation  at  8  cents,  and  ho  proposes 
to  recommend  the  return  to  the  lO-ccnt 
foe.  President  Taft  is  taking  special  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  postal  sav- 
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ings  banks,  such  as  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  succession  of  Postmasters- 
General  from  the  time  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  and  as  was  approved  by  the  last 
Republican  National  Convention,  and  he 
intends  to  press  the  recommendation  in 
his  next  message  to  Congress.  He  be- 
lieves that  several  hundreds  of  millions 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  through  postal  savings 
banks.  It  is  suggested  that  this  money 
might  well  be  employed  in  taking  up  the 
$600,000,000  or  $700,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment 2  per  cent,  bonds  which  are  out- 
standing, and  which  have  given  much 
concern  to  the  Treasury  Department  offi- 
cials. Already  the  2  per  cent,  bonds  are 
selling  below  par,  and  there  is  fear  of 
further  depreciation  in  view  of  3  per 
cent,  issues  which  have  been  authorized 
and  which  soon  may  be  placed  on  the 
market.  The  interest  to  be  allowed  in 
postal  banks  is  2  per  cent,  or  less,  and 
the  President  thinks  no  harm  would  be 
done  to  the  regular  savings  banks,  which 
pay  3  or  4  per  cent,  a  year.  The  postal 
savings  bank  would  appeal  to  timid  peo- 
ple who  do  not  trust  banks,  and  to 
foreigners  who  wish  the  Government's 
guarantee  back  of  their  savings.  The 
Post  Office  deficit  for  the  year  ending 
June  30  will  once  more  be  about  $16,- 
000,000,  or  as  large  as  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Department.  The  deficit 
is  credited  to  rural  free  delivery  and  the 
carrying  of  second  class  mail  matter  at 
ruinous  rates.  It  is  also  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  Post  Office  carries  an  immense 
amount  of  mail  matter  free  for  other 
departments  of  the  Government.  Post- 
master-General Hitchcock  has  other 
plans  to  increase  postal  revenue  besides 
the  increase  of  registry  rates,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  a  reduction  in  the  rural  free 
delivery  service,  which  is  so  greatly 
apjircciatcd. 


_.     ,       ,     The  American   l.ar  Associa- 
The  Legal      ,•      .  1.  ii 

_,,.'*        tion  s    report   on    tlie   means 
Profession      r  1      •  1 

for    reducing    expense    and 

delay    of    judicial    trials    made    radical 

recommendations : 

"The  whole  judicial  power  of  each  State,  at 
least  for  civil  cansr<;.  should  he  vested  in  one 
fjreat  court,  of  which  all  trihnnals  should  l>c 
hranchcs,  departments  or  divisions.  Tlie  hnsi- 
ness  as  well  as  the  judicial  administration  of 
this  court  should  be  thoroly  organized  so  as  to 


prevent  not  merely  waste  of  judicial  power  bul 
all  needless  clerical  work,  duplication  of  papers 
and  records  and  the  like,  Uius  obviating  ex- 
pense to  litigants  and  cost  to  the  public. 

"This  court  should  have  three  chief  branches, 
a  county  court,  including  municipal  courts,  a 
superior  court  of  first  instance  and  a  single  ul- 
tiitiate  court  of  appeal.  All  judges  should  be 
judges  of  the  whole  court,  assigned  to  some 
branch  or  locality,  but  eligible  and  liable  to  sit 
in  any  other  branch  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
Supervision  of  the  business  administration  of 
the  whole  court  should  be  commuted  to  some 
high  officer  of  the  court,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  failure  to  utilize  the  judicial  power  of 
the  State  effectively." 

It  further  proposed  laws  to  limit  the  set- 
ling  aside  of  verdicts  on  error  unless  the 
error  complained  of  shall  appear  to  have 
resulted  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and 
to  permit  the  use  of  authorized  printed 
copies  01  records  in  appealing  cases  in 
>tead  of  written  or  typewritten  manu- 
scripts.  A  drastic  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  bar  and  bench  in  this  city 
has  been  made  by  the  committee  on  ad- 
missions of  the  New  York  County  Law- 
yers' Association.  It  seems  that  out  of 
the  nine  law  schools  in  the  State,  four 
give  the  LL.B.  degree  after  two  years" 
study,  and  in  one  other  it  may  be  so  ob- 
tained. More  than  two-thirds  of  the  law 
schools  of  the  country  are  now  on  a 
three  years'  basis.  The  committee 
recommend  that  before  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  a  candidate  shall  have  spent 
at  least  two  and  a  hall  years  in  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  office  of  a  regular  practi- 
tioner, this  following  a  full  course  of 
study  in  a  law  school  and  followed  by  a 
thoro  examination.     They  say  : 

"The  average  student  when  he  applies  for 
admission  has  no.  or  a  very  inadequate,  knowl- 
edge of  his  various  duties. 

"The  student  is  not  instructed  in  the  real  na- 
ture and  function  of  his  office. 

"The  educational  tests,  preliminary  and  gen- 
eral, are  wholly  insufficient. 

"Students  are  uninstriicted  in  their  outside, 
unprofessional  relation  to  the  community." 

The  most  startling  passage  in  the  report 

is  that  on  the  judiciary  of  the  city: 

"It  goes  by  the  mere  saying  that  with  the 
lowering  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  status  of 
tlie  bar,  the  judiciary  have  suffered.  It  will  be 
conceded  as  a  general  proposition  that  lawyers 
cJo  not  reach  the  bench  by  assiduous  study, 
high  legal  accomplishments  and  professional 
training.  Political  organisations  have  much 
nu^rc  to  do  with  their  advancement  than  per- 
sonal merit.  The  spectacle  of  the  elevation  to 
a  judgeship  of  a  lawyer  who  is  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  bar  is  a  rare  one.    If  the  names 
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of  most  of  the  candidates  for  judicial  honors 
were  submitted  to  the  profession  they  would 
be  overwhelmingly  repudiated. 

"Of  course,  a  real  diamond  is  sometimes  dis- 
covered by  chance,  and  undoubledly  some  of 
those  chosen  by  political  organizations  bring 
to  the  bench  fair  legal  attainments,  and  others, 
originally  deficient,  become  good  judicial  offi- 
cers. But  in  the  main  the  bcMch  is  below  the 
average.  The  lawyers  of  New  York  City  to- 
day freely  talk  «f  (he  judges.  They  specify 
names.  They  say  to  one  another,  "Keep  away 
from  that  court";  "avoid  that  judge,"  meaning 
iicware  of  their  slotlifulness,  ignorance  or  im- 
maturity, and  comments  are  indulged  in  most 
detrimental  to  the  judiciary,  but  which  indicate 
with  clearness  tile  oi)inions  entertained  of  the 
personnel  of  that  imyjortant  body." 


Our  Religious 
Statistics 


The  Census  Bureau  has 
issued  an  abstract  of  its 
report  on  the  religious 
(Icuoniinations  of  the  country.  The  only 
preceding  census  report  of  the  sort  was 
that  of  1890,  this  being  for  the  year  190C. 
'J'hcre  are  found  to  be  186  reHgious  de- 
nominations, against  145  discovered  in 
1890.  But  during  this  period  12  ceased 
to  exist  and  4  were  consohdated  with 
others.  By  division  13  new  bodies  ap- 
peared, while  48  new  denominations  were 
organized  or  came  to  light.  Of  the  186 
the  Protestant  denominations  number 
164;  Roman  Catholic,  i ;  Jewish,  i ;  Lat- 
ter Day  Saints,  2 ;  Greek  Church,  4,  and 
14  others  are  miscellaneous,  such  as  Ar- 
menian, Buddhist,  Spiritualists  and  The- 
wsophists.  There  have  been  formed  212,- 
230  organizations,  such  as  churches  or 
congregations,  an  increase  of  47.079 
since  1890.  The  Protestant  bodies  in- 
creased 42,564,  or  27.8  per  cent.,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  2,243,  or  21.9  ])er  cent. 
The  total  number  of  Protestant  organ- 
izations was  153,054,  and  of  Catholic 
10,239;  ^nd  the  rcmair^ing  bodies  were 
only  1,858,  giving  a  total  of  165,151.  The 
total  communicant  membership  of  the 
chiu-ches  was  32,936,445  as  against  20.- 
597 •954-  reported  in  1890,  an  increase  of 
60.4  per  cent.  Of  these  the  Protestants 
had  increased  from  14,007,187  in  1890  to 
20,287,742  in  1906,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  report  a  membership  of  12.- 
079,142  against  6.241.408.  In  all  Prot- 
estant bodies  the  membership  is  practical- 
ly of  adults,  while  in  the  Catholic  all 
baptized  persons  are  included,  even  in- 
fants. To  make  the  figures  more  nenrK 
comparable  15  per  cent,  has  been  deduct 


ed  from  the  Catholic  membership  to  ex- 
clude those  under  eight  years*  of  age. 
The  total  Protestant  membership  is  61.6 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  Catholic 
36.7,  and  all  other  bodies  1.7  per  cent. 
In  rank  of  numbers  the  denominational 
families  stand  in  the  following  order: 
Roman  Catholic,  12,079,142;  Methodist 
family,  5,749,838;  Baptist,  5,662,234; 
Lutherans,  2,122,494;  Presbyterian, 
'•'"^-lO'SSS;  Disciples,  1,142.354;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  886,942;  Congregational- 
ists,  700,480;  Reformed,  4-19.514;  United 
brethren,  2(/),050;  Gerinan  Evangelical 
.Synods,  293,137;  Mormons,  256.647; 
l''vangclical  Associations,  174.780;  Greek 
Church,  129,606;  Friends,  113.772; 
Christian  Conviction,  110,117;  Jewish, 
101,457  (heads  of  families  only)  ;  Dunk- 
ers,  97,144;  Adventists,  92,735  ;  Chri.stian 
.Scientists,  85,777;  Unitarians,  70,542; 
Universalists,  64,158;  Mennonitc,  54.798. 
The  various  smaller  bodies  fill  up  the 
total  number  of  32.936,445.  It  will  be 
understood  that  in  these  figures  some  de- 
nominations are  single,  such  as  Disciples, 
Protestant  Episcopal  and  Congrcgation- 
alist,  while  others  embrace  several  of  the 
same  class,  as  Methodist,  Baptist,  Luth- 
eran and  Presbyterian.  The  Catholics 
report  the  largest  average  of  members 
to  an  organization,  969.  while  the  aver- 
age for  Protestant  organizations  is  only 
104.  Of  the  total  Protestant  member- 
ship 39.3  per  cent,  are  males,  and  60.7 
per  cent,  females.  In  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  includes  all  baptized  ])er- 
sons  over  eight  years  old,  49.3  per  cent, 
are  males  and  50.7  per  cent,  females. 
During  the  last  sixteen  years  there  have 
been  on  an  average  eight  new 
churches  built  every  day.  The  seating 
capacity  for  the  Protestant  churches  is 
53.282.445,  much  above  the  meiulxrship. 
while  for  the  Catholics  it  is  4.494.377 
much  less  than  the  membership.  The 
value  of  buildings  owned  and  used  for 
religious  worship,  with  their  equipiuent. 
is  $1,257,575,867.  of  which  $035,042,578 
was  reported  for  Protestant  bodies. 
^2(.)2,C)i,S',/S>j  for  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
$28.(»4.502  for  all  other  bodies.  The 
total  amoimt  of  debt  reported  was  $53,- 
301.254  for  the  Protestatits.  $4<).488.055 
for  the  Catholics.  $4,556,571  for  the  Jew- 
ish congregations,  and  $705,066  for  the 
remaining  bodies.     The  debt   represents 
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5.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  Protes- 
tant Church  property,  and  16.9  per  cent, 
for  the  Catholic  Church.  In  twenty-nine 
States  a  majority  of  the  members  report- 
ed belong  to  Protestant  bodies,  and  in 
sixteen  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
Idaho  to  the  Mormon  Church.  The 
States  in  which  a  majority  of  the  com- 
municants are  Catholic  are  New  Mexico, 
88.7  per  cent.;  Rhode  Island,  74;  Mon- 
tana, 73.1;  Massachusetts,  69.2;  Nevada, 
66.7;  Arizona,  66.2;  New  York,  63.6; 
New  Hampshire,  63;  Louisiana,  •61.3: 
Connecticut,  59.6;  California.  58;  Ver- 
mont, 55.9;  Maine,  53.3;  New  Jersey, 
51.5;  Wisconsin,  50.5,  and  Michigan, 
50.1.  In  (jeorgia,  Mississippi.  Alabama. 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  a  majority 
of  the  coiinnunicants  are  Baptists.  The 
highest  percentage  for  Methodists  is  45.5 
in  Delaware;  for  Lutherans,  North  Da- 
kota, 37.7;  for  Disciples,  Kentucky,  15.9; 
for  Congrcgationalists,  Vermont,  15;  and 
for  Episcopalians,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 10.  The  percentage  of  church  mem- 
bershp  to  population  has  increased  since 
the  last  religious  census.  It  was  32.7  in 
1890.  and  is  39.1  in  1906.  The  Protes- 
tant bodies  increased  1.8  per  cent.,  the 
Catholic  4.4  per  cent.,  and  all  others  one 
tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

President    Taft    has    tli- 

Various  Items      rected  that  after  July  I, 

1910,      the     enlisted 

strength  of  the  army  shall   not  exceed 

80.000  men.    It  is  now  about  88,000. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  The  Commoner,  now  puts 
the  tariff  forward  as  the  prime  question 
for  the  next  national  election.     He  says: 

"The  time  is  passed  for  sliani  battles  on  tlic 
tariff  question.  The  only  victory  we  have  won 
on  the  tariff  in  recent  years  was  the  victory  of 
1892,  when  wc  attacked  tlic  principle  of  pro- 
tection. No  real  light  can  be  made  until  a  dis- 
tinct line  is  drawn  between  the  opposmg 
forces.     .     .     . 

'Taxation  shoidd  be  for  revenue  only.  Tax- 
ation of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  :s 
robbery  under  the  form  of  law,  whether  it  i< 
invoked  to  aid  the  manufacturers  of  the  Kast 
or  the  producers  of  raw  material  m  the  West 
and  South. 

"Tariff  reform  by  the  freinds  of  protection 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  fraud.  Tariff  reform 
by  protectionist  Democrats  would  be  just  as 
disappointing.  Tariff  reform  by  the  friends  of 
the  tariff  is  impossible.  Tariff  reform  by  the 
enemies  of  high  tariff  is  not  only  reasonable  but 
necessary." 


Governor   Hughes  has  devoted   the 

week  to  his  campaign  for  direct  primaries 
and  against  b'ossisni.  At  Syracuse,  be- 
fore 1,500  voters,  he  said: 

"What  we  are  really  seeking  to  acc<Jlnpli^ll 
is  to  deprive  certain  persons  not  of  power 
wliich  properly  belongs  to  them,  but  of  usurped 
power,  by  reason  of  a  ready  control  of  ma- 
cliinery.  By  direct  nominations  I  mean  that 
system  by  which  party  candidates  for  office  are 
chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  enrolled  party 
voters.  I  believe  in  that  system,  because  it 
seems  to  mc  it  conserves  best  a  fundamental 
piinciplc.  The  party  voters  are  entitled  to  say 
who  their  representatives  shall  be.  for  they 
constitute  the  party." 

The  worst   flood   in   years   vis- 
Mexico     ited   the   city   of   Monterey,   in 

Northern  ^lexico.  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  and  as  a  result  over 
1. 000  are  reported  dead.  10,000  are  home- 
less, and  at  least  $10,000,000  worth  of 
|)ropcrty  has  been  destroved.  The  flood 
was  the  result  of  a  cloudburst  above  the 
city  on  the  San  Luisite  River.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  city  where  the  poor  people 
live  was  inundated  by  the  flood.  All  the 
bridges  were  swept  away  and  many  of 
the  survivors  only  escaped  by  floating  off 
on  their  frail  houses  and  furniture.  Ar- 
rambarrie  street,  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  was  turned  into  a  swollen  river 
and  many  lives  were  lost  there,  and  even 
large  warehouses  in  the  vicinity  were  de- 
stroyed. The  latest  advices  say  that  the 
city  authorities  are  well  organized  for  re- 
lief and  have  taken  charge  of  all  bakeries 
and  grocery  stores  to  prevent  famine. 
The  city  is  at  present  cut  off  from  all  out- 
side comnnmication.  and  it  will  take  days 
to  restore  railroad  comnnmication  an  1 
hence  to  be  able  to  get  supplies.  Pesti- 
lence  is  greatly   feared. The  contest 

for  the  \'ice-Presidency  in  Mexico  is  the 
most  interesting  event  in  polities  at  pres- 
ent. As  the  \'icc-Prcsident  is  most  likc- 
Iv  to  be  President  when  Diaz,  who  is 
eighty  years  old.  retires,  there  are  several 
strong  candidates.  (leneral  Reyes,  Gov- 
ernor of  Nucvo  Leon,  is  said  to  lie  the 
most  active  plotter.  .\s  he  is  not  the 
choice  of  President  Diaz,  troops  have 
been  sent  to  watch  him.  until  now  there 
is  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  his 
followers  to  admit  his  defeat.  Of  course, 
the  Administration  will  not  admit  it  is 
using  its  vast  power  to  crush  him.  but 
such    is    undoubtedly    the    case. 
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The  chief  prize  of  the 

TheRheims  international    meet    at 

Aviation  Contest     i^j^^j,,,,     t,^^.    James 

Gordon  Bennett  Cup  for  the  fastest  fli^^ht 
of  twenty  kilometers,  was  won  for  the 
Aero  Club  of  America  by  Glenn  H.  Cur- 
tiss,  the  only  American  contestant.  The 
race  was  twice  around  the  course  at  any 
time  between  10  a.  m.  and  5 130  p.  m. 
C'urtiss  started  out  soon  after  10  o'clock 
and  made  the  distance,  12.42  miles,  in 
1 1  minutes,  50^  seconds.  He  rose  at 
every  turn  to  a  height  of  100  feet  and 
came  down  the  long  stretches  of  the 
course  with  the  added  force  of  gravity, 
crossing  the  line  finally  close  to  the 
ground.  During  the  day  the  French 
aviators  made  repeated  efforts  to  beat 
this  record  but  in  vain.  The  nearest  were 
r>()uis  P)lcriot,  15  minutes,  563/2  seconds; 
Hubert  Latham,  17  minutes,  32  seconds; 
and  M.  [.efcbvre,  20  minutes,  47^  sec- 
onds. Curtiss  received  also  a  cash  prize 
of  $5,000,  and  his  victory  will  bring  the 
international  competitions  to  America 
next  year,  probably  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices    of    the    Aero    Club    on    Long 

Island. The  Grand  Champagne  Prize 

of  $10,000  for  the  longest  flight  was  won 
by  Henri  Farman,  who  made  eighteen 
rounds  of  the  course  (about  112  miles)  in 
3  hours,  4  minutes,  56^  seconds.  For 
duration  and  speed  this  flight  was  quite 
uni)recedented  and  unexpected.  He 
stopped  only  on  account  of  the  darkness 
and  made  another  round  after  the  judges 
had  called  time  according  to  the  rules  at 
7 130  o'clock.  His  nearest  rivals  were 
Latham,  96  miles,  and  Paulhan,  81  miles. 
Farman  made  a  new  record  for  pas- 
senger service  by  carrying  two  luen 
around  the  course  in  ten  and  a  half  min- 
utes.  The  prize  for  the  greatest  alti- 
tude reached  was  won  by  Latham  in  his 
monoplane,  reaching  the  height  of  155 
meters   (about  500  feet).     Farman  was 

next  with  1 10  meters. ( )n  the  last  dav 

of  the  meet  Curtiss  again  took  the  speed 
prize  for  a  course  three  times  around  the 
ring  in  24  minutes,  i5,'/s  seconds.  Bleriot 
on  the  same  day  narrowly  escaped  injury 
for  his  motor  stopped  when  he  was  fifty 
feet  up  and  his  monoplane  fell  instantly 
to  the  ground,  turning  over  three  times 
and  taking  fire  from  the  blazing  gasoline. 
He  was  slightly  burned  about  the  face 

and  hands. The  week  at  Rhcims  w.ns 

a  series  of  wonderful  demonstrations  of 


the  completeness  of  man's  conquest  of 
the  air.  New  records  were  made  and 
broken  every  day,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Hying  machines  was  as  remarkable  as 
their  efficiency.  Altho  there  were  sev- 
eral accidents  and  wrecked  machines  no 
one    was    injured.      Flights    were    made 


TIIK    1  ARM.AN    AEROPL.VNE. 

Which   won    the   errand   prize   for   duration   of   flight   tt 

the    Rheims   meet. 

during  rain  and  when  the  wind  was  Mow- 
ing 25  miles  an  hour.  Some  parts  of 
the    course    were    very    gusty    but    this 
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caused  no  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
aviators.  The  contest  did  not  settle  the 
question  of  which  is  the  best  machine 
for  all  types  did  well,  the  Wright.  Cur- 
tiss  and  Voisin  biplanes  and  the  Bleriot 
and  Antoinette  monoplanes.  The  power 
and  reliability  of  the  motor  seem  to  be 

the  most  important  factors. Germany 

does  not  propose  to  be  left  behind  in 
aeronautics  and  the  arrival  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin at  Berlin  in  his  dirigible  coincided 
with  the  closing  of  the  French  contest. 
He  received  a  royal  welcome.  The 
roofs,  streets  and  parks  of  the  capital 
swarmed  with  people,  cheering  and  sing- 
ing, as  the  airship  passed  up  Unter  den 
T-indcii  and  sailed  around  the  palace  and 
cathedral.  It  landed  in  the  Tempelhof 
parade  ground,  where  the  Emperor,  Em- 
press and  leading  ofificials  were  gathered 
to  receive  the  aged  Count.  The  Emperor 
had  invited  Oville  Wright  to  join  his 
party  and  introduced  him  to  Count  Zep- 
pelin. 

British         Premier  Asquith,  in  stating 

T  »„;oi  »•         t'lc  Government  program  to 
Legislation      .,        tt  r   r- 

the  House  of  Commons  on 

August  20.  aimounced  that  twelve  of  the 
Government  bills  would  be  dropped  on 
account  of  lack  of  time  to  discuss  them 
during  the  present  session.  Of  these  the 
only  one  of  general  interest  and  impor- 
tance is  the  bill  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  Wales.  Failure  to  pass 
this  will  be  a  considerable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Nonconformists.  Three 
bills  of  controversial  character  which  the 
Government  will  insist  upon  passing  are, 
first  and  foremost,  the  Finance  bill,  next 
the  Irish  Land  bill,  and  third,  the  Lon- 
don Elections  bill.  Other  important 
Government  measures  which  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  less  opposition  are 
those  providing  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  navy  and  the  co-operation  of  the 

colonies    in    imperial    defense. The 

only  serious  objection  that  was  brought 
against  the  .^onth  African  Constitution 
was  in  regard  to  the  clause  that  a  •^cn 
ator  must  be  "a  British  subject  of  Euro- 
pean descent."  No  one  attempted  to  de- 
fend this  provision  in  principle,  but  it 
was  argued  that  to  amend  it  would  be  to 
ofTend  the  South  .Africans,  who  had 
achieved  a  remarkable  success  in  cominq: 
to  an  agreeinent  upon  the  d<^("ument  as  it 
stands,  and  would  cause  the  disappoint- 


ment or  abandonment  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  union.  Mr.  .-Ksquith  argued 
that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  gain  for  the 
natives,  since  the  20,000  who  were  now 
upon  the  register  in  Cape  Colony  would 
have  the  right,  so  far  as  votes  go,  to 
determine  the  legislation  and  policy  of 
.South  Africa  as  a  whole.  Eligibility  to 
sit  in  the  new  imion  Parliament  would 
be  purely  nominal,  for  in  the  fifty-five 
years  during  which  the  native  franchise 
has  been  in  existence  in  Cape  Colony. 
there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a 
native  having  been  returned  to  the  Cape 
legislature.  Both  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition  speakers  plainly  exprest 
their  regret  at  the  inclusion  of  a  clause 
discriminating  against  the  colored  race, 
and  the  hope  that  South  Africans  might 
see  fit  to  eliminate  it  of  their  own  free 
will  in  the  future.  Vehement  protests 
were,  however,  voiced  against  such  a 
violation  of  English  principles  of  fair 
play,  and  the  wording  of  the  clause  was 
criticized  as  vague  and  impossible  of  sat- 
isfactory interpretation.  Natives  of 
India  have  sat  in  the  British  Parliament, 
but  would  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  high 
in  the  scale  of  the  human  family  for  the 
Parliament  of  South  .Africa.  The  words 
"A  British  subject  of  European  descent" 
would,  if  literally  applied,  exclude  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders. Madra 

1^1  Dhingri.  the  Hindu  as.sassin  of  Sir 
Curzon-Wyllie.  after  having  been  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  a  trial  of  onlv  one 
hour's  length,  was  promptly  hanged. 
Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  were 
placarded  with  a  poster  hearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  large  type :  "Ire- 
land honors  Madra  Lai  Dhingri.  who 
was  proud  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the 
oati-e  of  his  country.." 

China  and  Japan  have 
China  and  Japan    come   to   an    agreement 

not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  .\ntung-Muk- 
den  Railroad,  but  also  as  to  the  other 
<|uestions  which  have  been  luider  dispute. 
The  settlement  .seems  to  be  the  result  of 
bargaining  and  mutual  concessions.  Ja- 
pan relin(|uishes  her  claim  to  the  Chien- 
tao  territory.  Iving  to  the  north  of  Koroa 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tnmen  River. 
When  lapan  assumed  control  of  Korea 
she  revived  an  ancient  and  di<:pnted  claim 
to  Korean  supremacy  over  that  district, 
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and  placed  her  officials  in  charge  of  the 
Koreans  who  reside  there  and  form  ;i 
considerable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  legal  rights  depend  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  one 
of  the, ancient  boundary  monuments,  but, 
while  acknowledging  China's  political  and 
administrative  right  to  Chentao,  Japan 
has  conceded  the  right  to  maintain  six 
open  markets  in  that  district  and  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Koreans  in  thes" 
places.  Japan  also  obtains  concessions 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Fushan  and  Yentai, 
which,  however,  are  to  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  China,  Japan  agreeing  to 
pay  royalties  and  taxes.  The  mines  in 
the  railroad  zone  are  to  be  under  joint 
management.  Japan  obtained  the  right 
to  extend  the  Tashi  Chiao  Railroad  to 
Yinkow.  China  agrees  not  to  construct 
the  Hsinmintun  -  Fakumen  Railroad 
against  the  wishes  of  Japan,  but  does  not 
admit  the  principle  of  Japan's  right  to 
veto  the  Manchurian  railroads  in  general. 
On  the  whole,  it  looks  as  tho  the  settle- 
ment was  a  practical  surrender  on  the 
part  of  China  to  the  Japanese  demands, 
for  Japan  has  given  up  merely  her  shad- 
owy title  to  Chien-tao. The  demand 

of  our  Government  that  American  finan- 
ciers be  permitted  to  share  in  the  loan  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hankow-Sze- 
chuen  Raihoad  has  met  with  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  China  and  the  British,  Ger- 
man and  French  investors.  The  United 
States  is  to  be  allotted  a  quarter  of  the 
loan,  which  is  to  be  increased  from  $27,- 
500,000  to  $30,000,000.  Americans  are 
to  have  equal  opportunity  to  supply  ma- 
terial for  both  the  Sze-chuen  and  the 
Canton  lines  and  the  branches ;  they  will 
appoint  subordinate  engineers,  and  they 
will  have  also  one-half  of  all  future  loans 
of  the  Sze-chuen  Railroad  and  its 
branches,  with  the  corresponding  advan- 
tages. 

The  Turkish  Gov- 
Turkey  and  Greece  ernment  has  de- 
clared its  satisfac- 
tion with  the  latest  assurances .  received 
from  Greece  as  to  their  non-interference 
with  aflfairs  in  Crete,  and  has  thanked 
the  Powers  for  their  settlement  of  the 
Cretan  difficulty  and  the  removal  of  the 
Greek  flag  from  the  fortress  at  Canea. 
Turkey  also  urges  the  Powers  to  make 
a   definite    settlement   of   the    status    of 


Crete.  The  Russian  Government  has 
also  suggested  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  Powers  to  take  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Jiastern  question,  but  the  sugges- 
tion is  not  likely  to  meet  with  the  gen- 
cral  ap])r<jval,  most  of  the  Powers,  in- 
cluding Turkey,  being  really  content  t<» 
leave  the  questions  in  their  present  state. 
The  moderate  and  conciliatory  policy  of 
the  Greek  Government  in  this  aflfair  has 
offended  the  (Jreek  people,  especially  the 
army  and  navy.  The  Rhallis  Ministry, 
which  came  into  power  only  a  month  ago, 
has  been  deposed  by  a  mutiny  in  Athens. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  the  dissatisfy*- 
tion  of  the  officers  was  tardiness  and  fa- 
voritism in  the  matter  of  promotions, 
hut  the  real  underlying  motive  of  the 
movement  was  the  disapproval  of  the 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Cretan  difficulty. 
A  deputation  of  army  and  navy  officers 
called  upon  the  Prime  Mmister  for  the 
purpose  of  remonstrance  and  petition  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  military  system, 
but  M.  Rhallis  refused  to  receive  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  deputation  includ- 
ed officers  who  had  been  punished  for 
subordination.  On  their  return  to  the 
barracks,  a  large  part  of  the  garrison,  in- 
cluding 548  officers  and  about  3,000 
soldiers,  left  their  quarters  and  marched 
out  of  the  city,  establishing  a  camp  in 
the  suburbs.  The  King  thereupon  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Premier  Rhallis 
and  asked  M.  Mavromichaclis  to  form  a 
new  ministry.  A  proclamation  of  am- 
nesty was  issued  to  the  mutinous  troops, 
and  condescendingly  accepted  by  the  in- 
surgent leaders.  One  of  the  reforms  in- 
sisted upon  is  the  removal  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  from  positions  of  authority  in  the 

army. Trouble    has    arisen     for    the 

Turkish  Government  in  two  quarters,  thi- 
northwest  and  the  southeast  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Albanians  who  were  tempo- 
rarily pacified  are  again  in  revolt  and 
severe  fighting  has  taken  place.  Niazi 
Bey  has  been  ordered  to  the  front  with 
another  battalion.  The  Mahdist  move- 
ment in  Yemen.  Southwestern  Arabia, 
has  been  quiescent  for  a  year  or  two.  but 
is  now  reported  to  have  again  broken  out. 
The  Ottoman  troops  have  been  defeated 
and  the  Governor  has  appealed  to  Con- 
stantinople for  protection.  Twelve  thou- 
sand troops  are  to  be  dispatched  from 
Constantinople  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 


The   Sowing  of  the   Germ 


BY  FREDERICK  B.  WATERS 


As,  eons  back. 

The  life-germ  past 
On  endless  track 

I  liru  spaces  vast, 
On  virgin  star 

By  fate  cnwhirled, 
It  found  a  waste 

And  sired  a  world. 


^ 


So,  from  God's  throne, 

The  life-germ  came 
Which,  by  Him  sown, 

And  thru  His  name. 
In   desert   wastes 

Of  sin  and  vice, 
Shall  make  of  them 

A  paradise. 


In  the  Land  of  the   Free 


BY  SUI  SIN   FAR 


[Our   readers  will  recall  the  autobiography 
entitled    "I.caves    from    the    Mental    Portfolio 
cast   in   the    form   of   fiction    we   arc   obliged   to 
strange    and   cruel   than    the   truth. — Editor.] 

I. 

4  t  r>  I':E,  Little  One— the  hills  in  the 

^N      morning    sun.      There    is    thy 

^^      home  for  years  to  come.     It  is 

very    beautiful    and    thou    wilt    be    very 

lia])py  there." 

The  Little  One  looked  up  into  his 
mother's  face  in  perfect  faith.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  pleasant  occupation  of 
«ucking  a  sweetmeat ;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  gurgling  responsively. 

"Yes,  my  olive  bud ;  there  is  where  thy 
father  is  making  a  fortune  for  thee.  Thy 
father!  Oh,  wilt  thou  not  be  glad  to  be- 
hold his  dear  face.  'Twas  for  thee  I  left 
him." 

The  Little  One  ducked  his  chin  sym- 
pathetically against  his  mother's  knee. 
She  lifted  him  on  to  her  lap.  He  was 
two  years  old,  a  round,  dimple-cheeked 
boy  with  bright  brown  eyes  and  a  sturdy 
little  frame. 

"Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  Ooh!  Ooh !  Ooh!" 
pufied  he,  mocking  a  tugboat  steaming 
by. 

San  Francisco's  water  front  was  lined 
with  ships  and  steamers,  while  other 
craft,  large  and  small,  including  a  couple 
of  white  transports  from  the  Philippines, 
lay  at  anchor  here  and  there  olT  shore. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  "Eastern 
Queen"  could  get  docked,  and  even  after 
that  was  accomplished,  a  lone  Chinaman 
who  had  been  waiting  on  the  wharf  for 
an  hour  was  detained  that  much  longer 
by  men  with  the  initials  U.  S.  C.  on  their 
caps,  before  he  could  board  the  steamei 
and  welcome  his  wife  and  child. 
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confess    it    is    the    Action    that    is    often    less 


"This  is  thy  son,"  announced  the  happy 
Lae-Choo. 

Mom  Hing  lifted  the  child,  felt  of  hi^. 
little  body  and  limbs,  gazed  into  his  face 
with  proud  and  joyous  eyes ;  then  turned 
inquiringly  to  a  customs  officer  at  his 
elbow. 

"Jhat's  a  fine  boy  you  have  there,' 
said  the  man.     "Where  was  he  born?" 

'Tn  China,"  answered  Hom  Hing. 
swinging  the  Little  One  on  his  right 
shoulder,  preparatory  to  leading  his  wife 
off  the  steamer. 

"Ever  been  to  America  before?" 

"No,  not  he,"  answered  the  father  with 
a  iiappy  laugh. 

The  customs  officer  beckoned  to  an- 
other. 

"This  little  fellow,"  said  he,  "is  visiting 
.America  for  the  first  time." 

The  other  customs  officer  stroked  his 
chin  reflectively. 

"Good  day,''  said  Hom  Hing. 

"Wait !"  commanded  one  of  the  offi- 
cers. "You  cannot  go  just  yet." 

"What  more  now?"  asked  Hom  Hing. 

"I'm  afraid."  said  the  first  customs 
tttficer,  "that  wc  cannot  allow  tlie  boy  to 
go  ashore.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
papers  that  you  have  shown  us — your 
wife's  papers  and  your  own — having  any 
bearing  upon  the  diild." 

"There  was  no  child  when  the  papers 
were  made  out."  returned  Horn  Hing. 
He  spoke  calmly;  but  there  was  appre- 
hension in  his  eyes  and  in  his  tightening 
grip  on  his  son. 

"What  is  it?     What  is  it?"  quavered 
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Lae  Choo,  who  understood  a  little  Eng- 
lish. 

The  second  customs  officer  regarded 
licr  pityingly. 

"I  don't  like  this  part  of  the  business," 
he  muttered. 

The  first  officer  turned  to  Hom  Hing 
and  in  an  official  tone  of  voice,  said  : 

"Seeing  that  the  boy  has  no  certificate 
entitling  him  to  admission  to  this  country, 
you  will  have  to  leave  him  with  us." 

"Leave  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Hom 
Hing. 

"Yes;  he  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  can  hear  from 
Washington  he  will  be  handed  over  to 
you." 

"But,"  protested  Hom  Hing,  "he  is  mv 
son. 

"We  have  no  proof,"  answered  the 
man  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "and 
even  if  so,  we  cannot  let  him  pass  with- 
out orders  from  the  Government." 

"He  is  my  son,"  reiterated  Hom  Hing, 
slowly  and  solemnly.  "I  am  a  Chinese 
merchant  and  have  been  in  business  in 
San  Francisco  for  many  years.  When 
my  wife  told  to  me  one  morning  that  she 
dreamed  of  a  green  tree  with  spreading 
branches  and  one  beautiful  red  flower 
growing  thereon,  I  answered  her  that  I 
wished  my  son  to  be  born  in  our  country, 
and  for  her  to  prepare  to  go  to  China. 
My  wife  complied  with  my  wish.  After 
my  son  was  born,  my  mother  fell  sick  and 
my  wife  nursed  and  cared  for  her ;  then 
my  father,  too,  fell  sick,  and  my  wife 
also  nursed  and  cared  for  him.  For 
twenty  moons  my  wife  care  for  and  nurse 
the  old  people,  and  when  they  die,  they 
bless  her  and  my  son,  and  I  send  tor  her 
to  return  to  me.  I  had  no  fear  of  trouble. 
I  was  a  Chinese  merchant  and  my  son 
was  my  son." 

"Very  good,  Hom  Hing,"  replied  the 
first  officer.  "Nevertheless,  we  take  your 
son." 

"No,  you  not  take  him ;  he  mv  son, 
too." 

It  was  Lae  Choo.  Snatching  the  child 
from  its  father's  arms,  she  held  and  cov- 
ered it  with  hf^r  own. 

The  officers  conferred  together  for  a 
few  momcTits ;  then  one  drew  Hom  Hing 
aside  and  spoke  in  his  ear. 

Resignedly  Horn  Hing  bowed  his  head, 
then  approached   his   wife.     " 'Tis   the 


law,"  said  he,  speaking  in  Chinese,  "and 
'twill  be  but  for  a  little  while — until  to- 
morrow's sun  arises." 

"You,  too,  reproached  Lae  Choo  in  a 
voice  eloquent  with  pain.  But  accus- 
tomed to  obedience,  she  yielded  the  boy 
to  her  husband,  who  in  turn  delivered 
him  to  the  first  officer.  The  Little  One 
protested  lustily  against  the  transfer ;  but 
his  mother  covered  her  face  with  her 
sleeve  and  his  father  silently  led  her 
away.  Thus  was  the  law  of  the  land 
complied  with. 

IL 

Day  was  breaking.  Lae  Choo,  who 
had  been  awake  all  night,  dressed  herself, 
then  awoke  her  husband. 

"  'Tis  the  morn,"  she  cried,  "Go,  bring 
our  son." 

The  man  rubbed  his  eyes  and  arose 
upon  his  elbow  so  that  he  could  see  out 
of  the  window.  A  pale  star  was  visible 
in  the  sky.  The  petals  of  a  lily  in  a  bowl 
on  the  window  sill  were  unfurled. 

"  'Tis  not  yet  time,"  said  he,  laying  his 
head  down  again. 

"Not  yet  time.  Ah,  all  the  time  that  I 
lived  before  yesterday  is  not  so  much  as 
the  time  that  has  been  since  my  little  one 
was  taken  from  me." 

The  mother  threw  herself  down  beside 
the  bed  and  covered  her  face. 

Hom  King  turned  on  the  light  and 
touching  his  wife's  bowed  head  with  a 
sympathetic  hand  inquired  if  she  had 
slept. 

Slept!"  she  echoed,  weepingly,  "Ah. 
how  could  I  close  my  eyes  with  my  arms 
empty  of  the  little  body  that  has  filled 
them  every  night  for  more  than  twenty 
moons.  You  do  not  know — man — what 
it  is  to  miss  the  feel  of  the  little  fingers 
and  the  little  toes  and  the  soft  round 
limbs  of  your  little  one.  Even  in  tlu-  dark- 
ness, his  darling  eyes  used  to  shine  up  to 
mine  and  often  have  I  fallen  into  slumber 
with  his  pretty  babble  at  my  car.  And 
now.  I  see  him  not — I  touch  him  not ;  I 
hear  him  not.  My  baby,  my  little  fat 
one!" 

"Now!  Now!  Now!"  consoled  Hom 
Hing,  patting  his  wife's  shoulder  reas- 
suringly ;  "there  is  no  need  to  grieve  so ; 
he  will  soon  gladden  you  again.  There 
caimot  be  any  law  that  would  keep  a 
child  from  its  mother!" 
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Lae  Choo  dried  her  tears. 

"You  are  right,  my  husband,"  she 
meekly  murmured.  She  arose  and 
stepped  about  the  apartment  setting 
things  to  rights.  The  box  of  presents 
she  had  brought  for  her  Cah'fornia 
friends  had  been  opened  the  evening  be- 
fore ;  and  silks,  embroideries,  carved 
ivories,  ornamental  lacquer  ware,  brasses, 
camphor  wood  boxes,  fans  and  china- 
ware  were  scattered  around  in  confused 
heaps.  In  the  midst  of  '.uipacking,  the 
thought  of  her  child  in  the  hands  of 
strangers  had  overpowered  her — and  she 
had  left  everything  to  crawl  into  bed  and 
weep. 

Having  arranged  her  gifts  in  order 
she  stepped  out  on  to  the  deep  balcony. 

The  star  had  faded  from  view  and 
there  were  bright  streaks  in  the  Western 
sky.  Lae  Choo  looked  down  the  street 
and  around.  Beneath  the  fnt  occupied 
by  her  and  her  husband  were  quarters  for 
a  number  of  bachelor  Chinamen,  and  she 
could  hear  them  from  where  she  stood, 
taking  their  early  morning  breakfast. 
Below  their  dining  room  was  her  hus- 
band's grocery  store.  Across  the  way 
was  a  large  restaurant.  Last  night  it 
had  been  resplendent  with  gay  colored 
lanterns  and  the  sound  of  music.  Tht 
rejoicings  over  "the  completion  of  the 
moon"  by  Quong  Sum's  first  born  had 
been  long  and  loud,  and  had  caused  her 
to  tie  a  handkerchief  over  her  ears.  She. 
a  bereaved  mother,  had  it  not  in  her  heart 
to  rejoice  with  other  parents.  This 
morning,  the  place  was  more  in  accord 
with  her  mood.  It  was  still  and  quiet. 
The  revelers  had  dispersed  or  were 
asleep. 

A  roly-poly  woman  in  black  sateen, 
with  long  pendant  earrings  in  her  ears, 
looked  up  from  the  street  below  and 
waved  her  a  smiling  greeting.  It  was 
her  old  neighbor,  Kuic  hoe.  the  wife  of 
the  gold  embosser,  Mark  Sing.  With  her 
was  a  little  boy  in  yellow  jacket  and  lav- 
ender pantaloons.  Lae  Choo  remeir- 
bercd  him  as  a  baby.  She  used  to  like 
to  play  with  him  in  those  days  when  she 
had  no  child  of  her  own.  What  a  long 
time  ago  that  seemed!  She  caught  her 
breath  in  a  sigh,  and  laughed  instead. 

"Why  are  yon  so  merry?"  called  her 
husband  from  within. 

"Because    my    Little    One    is    coming 


home."   answered   Lae   Choo.     "I  am  a 
happy  mother — a  happy  mother." 

She  pattered  into  the  room  with  a  smile 
on  her  face. 

The  noon  hour  had  arrived.  The  rice 
was  steaming  in  the  bowls  and  a  fragrant 
dish  of  chicken  and  bamboo  shoots  was 
awaiting  Horn  Hing.  Xot  for  one  mo- 
ment had  Lae  Choo  paused  to  rest  dur- 
ing the  mornmg  hours ;  her  activity  had 
been  ceaseless.  Every  now  and  again, 
however,  she  had  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
gilded  clock  on  the  curiously  carved 
mantelpiece.     Once,  she  had  exclaimed: 

"Why  so  long.  Oh,  why  so  long?" 
Then  apostrophizing  herself:  "Lae  Choo, 
be  happy.  The  Little  One  is  com- 
ing! The  Little  One  is  conrng!"  Sev- 
eral times  she  burst  into  tears  and  sev- 
eral times  she  laughed  aloud. 

Hom  Hing  entered  the  room  ;  his  arms 
himg  down  by  his  side. 

"The  Little  One !"  shrieked  I^e  Choo. 

"They  bid  me  call  tomorrow." 

With  a  moan  the  mother  sank  to  the 
floor. 

The  noon  hour  passed.  The  dinner  re- 
mained on  the  table. 

III. 

The  winter  rains  were  over  ;  the  spring 
iiad  come  to  California,  flushing  the  hills 
with  green  and  causing  an  ever  chang- 
ing pageant  of  flowers  to  pass  over  them. 
But  there  was  no  spring  in  Lac  Choo's 
heart,  for  the  Little  One  remained  away 
from  her  arms.  He  was  being  kc])t  in 
a  mission.  White  women  were  caring 
for  him,  and  tho  for  one  full  moon  he 
had  pined  for  his  mother  and  refused  to 
be  comforted,  he  was  now  apparently 
ha])py  and  contented.  Five  moons  or  five 
months  had  gone  by,  since  the  day  he 
had  passed  with  I^e  Choo  thru  the  Gold- 
en Gate ;  but  the  great  Government  at 
Washington  still  delayed  sending  the  an- 
swer which  would  return  him  to  his 
parents. 
******* 

Hom  Hing  was  disconsolately  rolling 
up  and  down  the  balls  in  his  abacus  box 
when  a  keen-faced  young  man  stepped 
into  his  store. 

"What  news?"  asked  the  Chinese  mer- 
chant. 

"This !"      The    young    man    brought 
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fortli  a  typewritten  letter.     Horn  Hing 
read  the  words: 

"Re  Chinese  child,  alleged  to  be  the  son  of 
ilom  Hing,  Chinese  merchant,  doing  business 
at  423  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 

"Same  will  have  attention  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 

Horn  Hing  returned  the  letter  and 
witliont  a  word  continued  his  manipula- 
tion of  the  counting  machine. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

"Nothing.  They  have  sent  the-  same 
letter  fifteen  times  before.  Have  you 
not  yourself  showed  it  to  me?" 

"True !"  The  young  man  eyed  the 
Chinese  merchant  furtively.  He  had  a 
proposition  to  make  and  he  was  ponder- 
ing whether  or  not  the  time  was  oppor- 
tune. 

"How  is  your  wife?"  he  inquired  soli- 
cit iously — and  diplomatically. 

Hoin  Hing  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"She  seems  less  every  day,"  he  replied. 
"Her  food  she  takes  only  when  I  bid  her 
and  her  tears  fall  continually.  She  finds 
no  pleasure  in  dress  or  flowers  and  cares 
not  to  see  her  friends.  Her  eyes  stare 
all  night.  I  think,  before  another  moon, 
she  will  pass  into  the  land  of  spirits." 

■'No !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  gen- 
uinely startled. 

"If  the  boy  not  come  home  I  lose  m> 
wife  sure,"  continued  Hom  Hing  with 
bitter  sadness. 

"It's  not  right,"  cried  the  young  man, 
indignantly.  Then  he  made  his  proposi- 
tion. 

The  Chinese  father's  eyes  brightened 
exceedingly. 

"Will  I  like  you  to  go  to  Washington 
and  make  them  give  you  the  paper  to  re- 
store my  son?"  cried  he.  'How  can  you 
ask  when  vou  know  my  heart's  desire?" 

"Then."  said  the  young  fellow,  "I  will 
start  next  week.  I  am  anxious  to  see  this 
thing  thru  if  only  for  the  sake  of  your 
wife's  peace  of  mind." 

"I  will  call  her.  To  hear  what  you 
think  to  do  will  make  her  glad."  said 
Hom  Hing. 

He  called  a  message  to  Lae  Choo  up- 
stairs thru  a  tube  in  the  wall. 

In  a  few  moments  she  appeared,  list- 
less, wan  and  hollow-eyed :  but  when  her 
husband  told  her  the  young  lawyer's  sug- 
gestion, she  became  as  one  electrified ; 
her    form    straightened,    her    eyes    glist- 


ened; the  color  flushed  to  her  cheeks. 
"Oh,"  she  cried,  turning  to  James 
Clancy,  "Voti  are  a  hundred  man  good!" 
.The  young  man  felt  somewhat  embar- 
rassed ;  his  eyes  shifted  a  little  under  the 
intense  gaze  of  the  Chinese  mother. 

"Well,  we  must  get  your  boy  for  you," 
he  responded.  "Of  course" — turning  tc 
Hom  Hing — "It  will  cost  a  little  money. 
Yoti  can't  get  fellows  to  hurry  the  Gov- 
ennncnt  for  you  without  gold  in  your 
pocket." 

Horn  Hing  stared  blankly  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then :  "How  much  do  you  want, 
Mr.  Clancy?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Well,  I  will  need  at  least  five  hundred 
to  start  with." 

Hom  Hing  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  think  I  told  to  you  the  time  I  last 
paid  you  for  writing  letters  for  me  ano 
seeing  the  custom  boss  here  that  nearl\ 
all  I  had  was  gone !" 

"Oh,  well  then,  we  won't  talk  about  it. 
old  fellow.  It  won't  harm  the  boy  to 
stay  where  he  is,  and  your  wife  may  get 
over  it  all  right." 

"What  that  you  say?"  quavered  Lae 
Choo. 

James  Clancy  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"He  says,"  explained  Hom  Hing  in 
English,  "that  to  get  our  boy  we  have 
to  have  much  money." 

"Money!    Oh,  yes." 

Lae  Choo  nodded  her  head. 

"I  have  not  got  the  money  to  give 
him." 

For  a  moment  Lae  Choo  gazed  won- 
dccingly  from  one  face  to  the  other,  then 
comprehension  dawning  upon  her ;  with 
swift  anger,  pointing  to  the  lawyer,  she 
cried :  "You  not  one  hundred  man  good ; 
you  just  common  white  man." 

"Yes.  ma'am."  returned  James  Clancy, 
bowing  and  smiling  ironically. 

Hom  Hing  pushed  his  wife  behind  him 
and  addressed  the  lawyer  again:  "I 
might  try,"  said  he,  "to  raise  something; 
but  five  hundred — it  is  not  possible.'' 

"What  about  four?" 

"I  tell  you  I  have  next  to  nothing  left 
and  my  friends  are  not  rich." 

"\'ery  well !" 

The  lawyer  moved  leisurely  toward 
the  door,  pausing  on  its  threshold  to  light 
a  cigarette. 

"Stop,  white  man:  white  man,  stop!" 
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Lae  Choo,  panting  and  terrified,  had 
started  forward  and  now  stood  beside 
him,  clutching  his  sleeve  excitedly. 

"You  say  you  can  go  to  get  paper  to 
bring  my  Little  One  to  me  if  Horn  Hing 
give  you  five  hundred  dollars?" 

The  lawyer  nodded  carelessly ;  his  eyes 
were  intent  upon  the  cigarette  which 
would  not  take  the  fire  from  the  match. 

"Then  you  go  get  paper.  If  Horn 
Hing  not  can  give  you  five  hundred  dol- 
lars— I  give  you  perhaps  what  more  that 
much." 

She  slipped  a  heavy  gold  bracelet  from 
her  wrist   and   held   it  out  to  the   man. 
Mechanically  he  took  it. 
"I  go  get  more!" 

She  scurried  away,  disappearing  be- 
hind the  door  thru  which  she  had  come. 
"Oh,  look  here,  I  can't  accept  this," 
said  James  Clancy,  walking  back  to  Hon; 
Hing  and  laying  down  the  bracelet  be- 
fore him. 

"It's  aii  right,"  said  Horn  Hing,  ser- 
iously, "pure  China  gold.  My  wife's  par- 
ent give  it  to  her  when  we  married." 

•'But  I  can't  take  it  anyway,"  protested 
the  young  man. 

"it  is  all  same  as  money.  And  you 
want  money  to  go  to  Washington,"  re- 
plied Horn  Hing  in  a  matter  of  fact  man- 
ner. 

"See,  my  jade  earrings — my  gold  but- 
tons— my  hair  pins — my  comb  of  pearl 
and  my  rings — one,  two.  three,  four,  five 
rings  ;  very  good — very  good — all  same 
much  money.  I  give  them  all  to  you. 
You  take  and  bring  me  paper  for  my  Lit- 
tle One." 

Lae  Choo  piled  up  her  jewels  before 
the  lawyer. 

Hom  Hing  laid  a  restraining  hand 
upon  her  shoulder.  "Not  all,  my  wife." 
he  said  in  Chinese.  He  selected  a  ring — 
his  gift  to  Lae  Choo  when  she  dreamed 
of  the  tree  with  the  red  flower.  The  rest 
of  the  jewels  he  pushed  toward  the  white 
man. 

"Take   them  and  sell   them,"  said   he. 
"riicy  will  pay  your  fare  to  Washington 
and  bring  you  back  with  the  paper." 

For  one  moment  James  Clancy  hesi- 
tated. He  was  not  a  sentimental  man; 
but  something  within  him  arose  against 
accepting  such  payment  for  his  services. 


"They  are  good,  good."  pleadingly  as- 
serted Lae  Choo,  seeing  his  hesitation. 

Whereupon  he  seized  the  jewels,  thrust 
them  into  his  coal  pocket  and  walked 
rapidly  awav  from  the  store. 
IV. 
Lae  Choo  followed  after  the  mission- 
ary woman  thru  the  mission  nursery 
school.  Her  heart  was  beating  so  high 
with  happmess  that  she  could  scarcely 
breathe.  The  paper  had  come  at  last — 
the  precious  paper  which  gave  Hom 
Hing  and  his  wife  the  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  their  own  child.  It  was  ten 
months  now  since  he  had  been  taken 
from  them — ten  months  since  the  sun  had 
ceased  to  shine  for  Lae  Choo. 

The  room  was  filled  with  children — 
most  of  them  wee  tots,  but  none  so  wee 
as  her  own.  The  mission  woman  talked 
as  she  walked.  She  told  Lae  Choo  that 
little  Kim,  as  he  had  been  named  by  the 
school,  was  the  pet  of  the  place,  and  that 
his  little  tricks  and  ways  amused  and  de- 
lighted every  one.  He  had  been  rather 
difficult  to  manage  at  first  and  had  cried 
much  for  his  mother;  "but  children  so 
soon  forget,  and  after  a  month  he  seemed 
quite  at  home,  and  played  around  as 
bright  and  happy  as  a  bird." 

"Yes,"  responded  Lae  Choo,  "Oh. 
yes,  yes !" 

But  she  did  "not  hear  what  was  said  to 
her.  She  was  walking  in  a  maze  of  an- 
ticipatory joy. 

"Wait  here,  please,"  said  the  mission 
woman,  placing  Lae  Choo  in  a  chair, 
"the  very  youngest  ones  are  having  their 
breakfast." 

She  withdrew  for  a  moment — it 
seemed  like  an  hour  to  the  mother — then 
she  reappeared  leading  by  the  hand  a  lit- 
tle boy  dressed  in  blue  cotton  overalls 
and  white  soled  shoes.  The  little  boy's 
face  was  round  and  dimpled  and  his  eyes 
were  very  bright. 

"Little  One,  ah.  my  Little  One !"  cried 
Lae  Choo. 

.*^he  fell  on  her  knees  and  stretched  her 
hungry  arms  toward  her  son. 

But  the  Little  One  shrunk   from  her 
and  tried  to  hide  himself  in  the  folds  of 
the  white  woman's  .skirt. 
"Go  'way.  go  'way !"  he  bade  his  mother, 
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Some  Lessons  of  the   Recent  War 

Game 

BY  EDWIN    EMERSON 

[Mr.  Emerson  was  a  member  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  took  part  in  the  Colombian-Venezuelan  War  in  1901  as  Venezuelan  colorcl  of  vol- 
unteers and  was  decorated  by  President  Castro  with  the  Order  of  Bolivar  for  gallantry  in 
action.  He  was  also  war  correspondent  in  Manchuria  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  has 
written  much  on  military  affairs.  He  was  a  faithful  follower  of  the  fortunes  of  war  last 
week   during    the   time    that    tried    men's   souls  in  the  siege  of  Boston. — Editor.] 

THAT  was  an  unfortunate  compari-  on    a    far    larger    scale    ever    since    the 

son   invited   by   General    Leonard  I'ranco-Prussian  War  thirty-eight  years 

Wood  when  he  likened  the  recent  ago. 

war  game  near  Boston  to  a  possible  in-  If  there  was  one  thing  that  was  shown 

vasion  of  American   soil   by  a  German  more  clearly  than  anything  else  during 

army.    Such  comparisons  of  the  fighting  our  recent  army  maneuvers  it  was  that 
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forces  of  two  friendly  nations  are  always 
(kHous.  In  this  instance  the  comparison 
was  quite  idle  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  war 
game  were  National  Guardsmen  unac- 
customed to  field  operations ;  whereas  all 
Gorman  forces  under  arms  are  part  of  a 
huge  conscript  army  which  has  been  sea- 
soned by  regular  annual  field  maneuvers 


a  foreign  army  of  invaders,  particularly 
a  German  column,  would  have  done 
things  differently  and  Vvilhout  stronger 
resistance  would  have  struck  Boston 
sooner.  For  one  thing  they  would  have 
landed  their  forces  nearer  to  their  ob- 
jective point ;  they  would  have  had  more 
cavalry  and  field  artillery  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  all  the  invading  forces  would  have 
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inarched  harder  and  further,  particularly 
on  the  two  first  days  of  the  campaign 
when  the  weather  was  fair,  the  roads  in 
good  condition  and  unobstructed  for  a 
considerable  distance  by  the  defending 
forces.  On  these  two  days  the  main  col- 
umn of  General  Bliss's  invading  Red 
Army  only  covered  a  few  miles,  held  up 


marches,  all-day  marches,  large  flanking 
mcvements  or  with  any  of  those  logical 
developments  of  far-extended  military 
forces  which  require  more  time  for  their 
successful  accomplishment. 

None  of  these  conditions  would  have 
applied  to  real  war.  It  is  fair  to  assume, 
therefore,    that    any    invading    force    of 
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ajiparently  by  delays  in  the  arrival  of 
transports  and  in  the  unpacking  of  sup- 
plies, which  recalled  some  of  our  army 
experiences  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  Then,  when  ihe  Red  Army 
was  at  last  ready  to  strike,  came  a  deluge 
of  rain,  lasting  two  days  and  two  Jiights, 
which  softenod  ali  the  roads,  soaked  the 
men  and  their  supplies  and  made  every- 
thing more  difficult  and  slower. 

Everything  was  further  retarded  by 
one  half  owing  to  the  time  limit  fixt  by 
the  umpires  in  the  war  game  which 
stopped  all  hostile  operations  or  strategic 
marches  at  one  o'clock  sharp  on  each 
day,  while  it  was  forbidden  to  make  up 
for  this  shortening  in  time  by  starting 
any  hostile  operations  before  five  each 
morning.    This  did  away  with  any  night 


equal  strength  would  have  got  twice  or 
three  times  as  far  within  the  same  six 
days,  unless  they  had  suffered  a  far  more, 
decisive  check  by  the  defenders  than  that 
inflicted  by  the  Massachusetts  militiamen 
on  the  Red  Army. 

During  these  New  England  maneuvers 
the  farthest  distances  covered  by  single 
marches  did  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles.  During  our  Civil  War.  it  will  be 
recalled,  there  were  frequent  forced 
marclies  by  night  and  in  rainy  weather 
over  worse  roads,  covering  forty  miles. 
During  the  recent  wars,  excepting  only 
the  Cuban  campaign,  similarly  long  dis- 
tances have  been  covered.  Yet,  during 
these  recent  maneuvers,  there  was  much 
complaint  of  men  getting  footsore  and 
unable  to  follow  their  commands.     Thi.^ 
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merely  proves  that  they  were  not  sea- 
soned soldiers,  as  was  to  be  expected  in- 
deed from  city-bred  men  who  had  only 
just  left  their  comfortable  homes. 

To  understand  the  lessons  of  this  war 
game  aright  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  full 
understanding  of  what  was  the  problem 
involved  and  what  were  the  forces  en- 
gaged OT.  either  side.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, each  of  the  oi)posing  armies  num- 
i)ercd  about  10,000  men.  On  the  defend- 
ing side  they  were  all  militiamen  from 
Massachusetts,  aided  in  small  part  by 
some  of  the  regular  Coast  Artillery. 
This  force  was  wofully  deficient  in  cav- 
alry, and  also  in  field  artillery  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  had  the  advantage  of 
operating  in  their  own  country,  among 
country  folk  who  sympathized  with  them 


There  were  also  the  full  newspaper  re- 
ports scattered  broadcast  among  the 
troops  by  press  automobiles.  Speaking 
of  automobiles,  the  Blue  Army  also  had 
the  advantage  of  a  small  battery  of  ma- 
chine guns  mounted  on  auto  trucks, 
screened  with  green  branches,  which 
proved  a  formidable  weapon  in  outlying 
points  and  for  the  defense  of  columns  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  retiring  along  the 
roads  in  compact  order. 

On  the  other  side,  with  the  Red  .Army, 
there  were  some  of  the  crack  commands 
of  the  New  York  Militia — acknowledged 
to  be  the  best  in  the  Nati(-nal  Guard — 
such  as  the  Seventh  Infantry,  Squadron 
A.  the  First  Battery  P)attalion  of  Field 
Artillery,  and  the  Twenty-second  Engin- 
eers, besides  other  regiments  and  forces 


MOVING   CVMP. 
One  of  tlic   problems  of  the  war   game. 


and  gave  them  inform.ition  at  every 
point  ^yhich  was  more  accurate  than 
could  have  been  possible  in  war  time  by 
the  untrammeled  movements  of  civilians 
and  newspaper  reporters  between  the 
lines ;  by  the  fact  that  the  telephone  wires 
were  all  in  good  working  order ;  and  bv 
the  unprecedented  use  of  automobiles 
running  back  and  forth  between  the  lines. 


from  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  aided  by  several 
troops  of  the  regular  cavalrymen  from 
the  Tenth  Colored  Regiment,  now  sta- 
tioned in  New  England. 

The  country  over  which  this  mimic 
war  was  fought  was  level — too  level,  in 
fact,  for  good  artillery  ranges — but  it 
was  so  interspersed  with  lakes  and  ponds 
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and   swamps  as   to   render   the   military  were  held  up  unduly,  resulting  in  consid- 

terrain  fairly  difficult  and  confusing,  but  crable  suffering  for  men  and  beasts,   f^ne 

for   the   serviceable    military    maps    fur-  battery    with    which    1    rode   during   the 

nished  by  the  War  Department.  maneuvers,    for    instance,    found    itself 

As  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  maneuvers,  without  water  for  the  greater  part  of  two 


THE    AUTOMOIHLE    COMMISS.\RV     DEl'.XR TM  KNT. 
A    part   of   the    equipment   of   the    army   of   invasion,    Massachusetts  war    Rame. 


the  opposing  forces,  thanks  to  the  blank 
cartridges  used  by  their  firing  lines,  came 
ludicrously  close  together — near  enough 
to  come  to  blows  in  some  instances — and 
the  defenders,  tho  frequently  outnum- 
bered and  outflanked,  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  stand  their  ground  far  longer  than 
would  have  been  possible  in  actual  war- 
fare, yielding  only  after  vociferous 
s(|uabbles  among  the  umpires  on  both 
sides ;  most  of  w  hom  were  regular  army 
officers.  This  condition  of  affairs  made 
for  further  delays.  While  the  umpires 
were  arguing  between  the  two  firing  line.< 
as  to  who  should  be  declared  "dead"  and 
who  "taken."  the  advance  of  whole  col- 
unms  would  be  held  up  and  the  support- 
ing columns  in  the  rear  squatted  idly  on 
the  ground,  wondering  what  was  doing 
at  the  front.  This  again  obstructed  the 
roads  in  the  rear  so  that  the  supply 
wagons  carrying  food,  forage  and  water 


days  and  a  night,  during  the  very  time 
when  the  work  was  heaviest,  causing  un- 
due hardship  to  their  city  horses,  accus- 
tomed to  being  watered  at  regular  hours 
twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

C^n  the  whole,  tho,  there  was  little 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
were  thus  roughing  it.  Personallv,  1 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  let  the  troops 
engage  in  their  first  battle,  which  proved 
to  be  the  biggest  and  most  important  en- 
gagement, after  a  night  of  heavy  rain  and 
at  a  time  when  the  rain  was  still  fallinc 
in  torrents.  Even  the  most  seasoned 
soldiers  do  not  relish  sleeping  out  in  the 
wet  or  flopping  down  on  their  stomach« 
in  marshes  and  puddles  when  the  bugle 
calls  for  skirmishing  order.  During  nn 
own  campaigning  days  in  Cuba,  in  Man- 
churia and  South  America,  T  can  recall 
very  few  instances  when  military  com- 
manders went  out  of  their  wav  to  seek 
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battle  under  such  unpropitious  weather. 
Even  the  j:?reat  Napoleon  stayed  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  until  the  sun  had  come 
out  and  dried  the  soaked  field  over  which 
he  purposed  to  move  his  cavalry  and 
^uns. 

It  was  also  Napoleon  who  said  that: 
"Wars  are  won  by  the  legs."  This  re- 
cent "war'  was  certainly  not  won  by  the 
legs.  At  the  time  when  the  Red  troops 
had  just  disembarked  and  lay  waiting 
under  arms  for  many  tedious  hours  in 
tile  town  of  New  Bedford,  from  the  out- 
skirts of  which  they  did  not  succeed  in 
emerging  that  first  day,  I  could  not  help 
recalling  how  different  were  the  experi- 
ences of  Leonard  Wood,  the  Chief  Um- 
pire, ten  years  ago,  during  those  first 
days  of  the  Cuban  caifipaign,  when  his 
command,  having  debarked  within  a  few 
hours,  were  immediately  marched  into 
the  enemy's  country,  where  we  fought 
and  won  the  first  battle  in  the  land  cam- 
paign only  a  few  hours  afterward. 

The  long  delay  at  New  Bedford  was 
caused  in  large  measure,  so  it  was  ex- 
plained, by  the  belated  arrival  of  some 
of  the  transports.  Some  of  the  com- 
mands, instead  of  being  preserved  as 
units,  were  moved  in  separate  transports 
The  field  artillery  l)attalion  with  which 
I  traveled,  for  instance,  had  its  officers 
and  men  on  one  ship,  while  their  horses, 
guns,  caissons  and  battery  wagons,  with 
but  a  small  detail  of  men  to  handle  them, 
traveled  on  another  ship.  Worse  than 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  inde- 
pendent cavalry  was  moved.  Major 
Bridgman,  who  commanded  this  column, 
confest  to  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
ship  his  officers  and  men  in  one  ship,  his 
horses  in  another,  and  tlicir  equipments  in 
a  third.  This  is  contrary  to  all  good  mili- 
tary usage,  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
llrul  any  one  of  these  three  shijjs  run  on 


a  sandbar  or  fallen  under  some  other 
mishap  of  war,  all  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery of  the  Red  Army  would  have  been 
rendered  useless,  and  General  Bliss 
would  have  found  his  invading  column 
crippled  at  its  most  effective  point  for 
purposes  of  initiative  from  the  very  out- 
set. 

Later,  when  the  troop;  were  shipped 
home,  the  same  blunders  were  repeated. 
Again  the  units  were  separated.  Again 
there  were  unnecessary  delays.  Again 
the  troo])s  were  routed  (JUt  at  daybreak 
to  march  a  few  miles,  after  which  they 
lay  under  arms  idly  waiting  many  tedious 
hours  for  ships  and  trains  that  were  not 
ready.  The  artillery  battalion,  with 
which  1  rode,  at  the  end  of  hostilities 
close  to  Boston  were  not  marched 
straight  tc  Boston  to  embark  there  for 
home,  as  woukl  have  been  the  easiest 
way,  but  were  ordered  in.stead  to  march. 
to  a  railroad  station  nearlv  as  far  as  Bos- 
ton, where  they  entrained  for  Fall  River, 
where  the  transports  lay.  This  meant 
the  double  work  of  entraining,  detrain- 
ing, embarking  and  debarking  all  these 
horses,  field  pieces,  caissons,  wagons  and 
men — the  hardest  work  in  the  artilkT\ 
service — and  wholly  unnecessary. 

Yet,  all  this  transportation  of  the 
troops  and  their  supplies,  with  all  the 
problems  connected  with  their  shipments, 
was  managed  by  the  regular  army  offi- 
cers. 

Can  it  be  that  our  War  Department 
and  regular  military  establishment  has 
not  derived  more  benefit  from  the  lessons 
afforded  by  our  long  military  occupation 
of  the  Philippines?  Is  our  War  Depart- 
ment like  those  Bourbons  of  whom  Na- 
poleon said  .so  scornfully :  "Thcv  have 
forgotten  nothing,  true ;  but  they  have 
also  learned  nothing." 

New  York  City. 
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HESE  articles,  beinc^ 
concerned  only  witli 
the  present  and  fu- 
ture of  the  g'reater 
American  universities, 
contain  as  few  refer- 
ences to  the  past  as 
----  possible.      In  this  in- 

stance, however,  it 
seems  desirable  hi  2^0  back  a  bit  and  men- 
tion an  event  that  liad  a  decisive  influence 
on  highcM-  education  in  this  countrv.  I 
refer  to  the  Glacial  Epoch.  The  ^reat  ice 
sheets  which  covered  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  Stales  modified  the 
confiq^uration  and  composition  of  the  land 
and  so  in  a  measure  determined,  not 
merely  what  crops  should  be  Li;^rown  and 
what  industries  shoidd  thrive,  but  even 
such  remote  and  refined  things  as  what 
studies  should  be  pursued  and  what 
books  read  and  written.     Inside  the  gla- 


cial boundary  the  average  thickness  of 
the  subsoil  is  about  a  hundred  feet.  Out- 
side it  is  about  five  feet.'  This  means 
that  agriculture  in  the  one  case  has  ri 
reserve  fund  of  twenty  times  the  othei. 
The  importance  and  far-reaching  inllu- 
ence  of  this  factor  on  our  civilization 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  thru  the  Statis- 
tical Atlas  of  the  United  States,  published 
in  the  census  report,  and  a  comparison 
with  a  geological  chart  of  the  Pleistocene 
iVriod.  (^n  many  of  the  maps,  such  as 
those  giving  the  density  of  population, 
especially  white  and  foreign-born,  the 
inuuber  of  cities  supported,  the  value  of 
land  and  its  produce,  the  value  of  manu 
factured  products,  and  the  degree  of  lit- 
eracy, the  glaciated  area  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. In  luirope  similar  etTects  arc 
shown  in  various  ways.  For  example, 
the  rising  flood  of  the   Protestant  Ref- 

'Chatnbertin  &   Salisbury's  Geology,  III,   539. 
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1  H.nrv.nrd  University Jan.  7th,  igop 

2  Yale  University  Keb.  4th,  1009 

3  Princeton  University March  4th,  loog 

4  Stanford  l^nivcrsity Vpril   1st.  iqoq 

5  University  of  California ^tay  6th,  1909 

6  ITniversity  of  MichiRan May  27th,  iqoo 

7  University  of  Wisconsin July  ist,  1909 
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S  University  of  Minnesota. ..  .Aug.  5th,  igog 

9  ITniversity  of  Illinois   Sept.  2d.  i<X)9 

10  Cornell  University  Oct.  7th.  1000 

11  ITniversity  of  Pennsylvania. Nov.  4th.  1909 
IJ  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity. .  .Dec.  2d.  1909 

i.^  ITniversity  of  ChicaRO Jan.  6th,  1910 

14  Cohimbia  University  Feb.  3d,  1910 
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ormation    was   checked   at  the   terminal 
moraine. 

The  glaciated  area  of  the  United 
States,  which  is,  roughly,  New  England, 
New  York,  the  northern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  region  embraced  by  the 
arms  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
contains  most  of  the  important  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  college  students  are  com- 
prised within  this  district,  which  is  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States.  Of  the  institutions  ac- 
cepted by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  87 
per  cent,  are  in  the  glaciated  region.  Of 
the  3,471  Ph.D.  degrees  granted  during 
the  period  1898-1909,  79  per  cent, 
were  from  glaciated  universities,  85  per 
cent.,  if  we  exclude  Johns  Hopkins. 

In  the  production  of  nivn  of  genius  the 
glaciated  area  shows  the  same  superior- 
ity over  the  rest  of  the  country  as  in  the 
production  of  wheat.  Seventy-six  per 
cent,  of  those  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
New  York  University,  89  per  cent,  of 
Professor  Cattcll's  one  thousand  eminent 
men  of  science,  66  per  cent,  of  his  emi- 
nent Americans  in  general,'  70,  per  cent, 
of  the  names  selected  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  85  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  come  from  the  glaciated  area. 
These  figures  have  no  definite  value. 
They  are  merely  rough  calculations  from 
such  data  as  J  have  at  hand,  but  they  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point.  A  seri- 
ous study  of  the  question — which  some 
aspirant  for  the  doctorate  in  sociology 
might  well  undertake — would  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  many  other 
controlling  factors,  both  human  and 
geological,  such  as  heredity,  legislation, 
climate,  the  location  of  cities  on  alluvial 
deposits  and  the  varied  effects  of  glacia- 
tion  on  soil  formation. 

1  introduce  it  here  merely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  exceptional  position  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Illinois,  which  must  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  both  a  glaciated  and 
a  non-glaciated  population.  The  State 
was  plowed  over  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  by  the  two  great  ice  sheets 
originating  respectively  in  Labrador  and 
to  the  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  1.500  miles 
away.     The  lines  of  their  ebb  and  flow 

'Science,    Noviinlur,    1906,    and    August    13,    1908. 


can  be  traced  on  demographic  charts  as 
well  by  the  dikes  and  mounds  they  left 
as  ripple  marks  on  the  land.  Here  the 
glaciation  reached  a  more  southerly  point 
than  anywhere  else  in  America,  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  State,  and  leaving  only  a  few  coun- 
ties in  the  tip  untouched.  This  driftless 
area  is  commonly  called  "Egypt"  by 
those  who  live  elsewhere,  tho  the  term  is 
sometimes  used  to  include  the  whole  re- 
gion below  the  southern  line  of  the  sec- 
ond great  ice  invasion  of  20,000  to  60,- 
000  years  ago,  which  was  more  import- 
ant in  its  effects  on  Illinoisian  history. 

The  terminal  moraine  of  this  loops 
around  the  University  of  Illinois  about 
forty  miles  to  the  southward.  Land  just 
inside  of  it  sells  for  three  times  as  much 
as  land  outside,'  and  I  presume  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity to  pick  out  the  glaciated  from  the 
non  -  glaciated  examination  papers.  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity,  however,  of 
putting  this  to  an  experimental  test. 

l)Ut  whatever  the  validity  of  these 
s])eculations,  for  which  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  in  nowise  responsible,  the  pol- 
icv  of  the  University  is  dictated  by  its 
])osition.  The  aim  of  our  legislation  is 
to  i)roniote  uniformity.  All  of  the  States 
receive  the  same  educational  subsidies 
from  the  Federal  Government,  altho  one 
State  may  do  a  thousand  times  as  much 
good  with  the  money  as  some  other.  In- 
side a  State  the  school  authorities  do 
lluir  best  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunities. This  is  especially  the  function 
of  a  State  university  as  the  head  of 
the  public  school  system.  Degrees  of 
latitude  make  a  greater  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  peoi)le  than  do  degrees 
of  longitude.  The  University  of  Illinois 
has  a  north  and  south  range  equal  to  that 
between  Boston  and  Richmond  or  Leip- 
zig and  \'enice.  It  must  keep  in  touch 
with  both  Chicago  and  "Egypt,"  and 
render  equal  service  to  its  two  masters. 
Altho  the  researches  of  Galton  and  oth- 
ers have  shown  that  the  production  of 
genius  is  no  miracle,  but  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  heredity  and  environment 
as  anything  else,  this  should  not  lead  to 

•For  further  examples  on  the  effects  of  gimctation 
on  the  cli.ir.ii-tcr  of  Illinois  and  its  i>cople  see  "A 
Case  of  (;coKr,i|.liic  Inlliuncc  .m  Human  Affairs," 
by  G.  I).  Hubliaiii,  of  Cornell,  in  llic  Bulletin  of  Ihe 
Aimricati    Ccoi-raphical  Society,   X.XXVl,    145. 
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a  scientific  fatalism.  The  greatest  man 
of  which  Illinois  can  boast  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  driftless  area. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  and  sig- 
nificant that  an  ox  yoke  hewn  by  young 
Abe  Lincoln  occupies  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  ornate  library  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  It  is  especially  the  aim  of  a 
State  university  to  reach  and  help  such 
boys  as  he,  and  I  am  not  so  pessimistic 
about  our  educational  methods  as  to 
think  that  a  college  course  would  have 
hurt  him.  But  to  discover  the  excep- 
tional man  and  fit  him  for  his  peculiar 
sphere,  to  pick  out  a  farmer  boy  and 
make  a  lawyer  and  President  of  him, 
is  only  part  of  the  purpose  of  a  State 
university.  That  is  something  that  the 
universities  have  always  done  in  some 
degree.  But  a  State  university  of  the 
type  of  Illinois  has  a  higher  ambition, 
and  has  undertaken  a  more  difficult  task. 
It  would  not  only  raise  the  industrious, 
but  would  raise  the  industry.  It  would 
make  more  giants,  but  it  also  desires  to 
elevate  the  race  at  once.  Lincoln  had  to 
abandon  the  ox  yoke  in  order  to  find  a 
field  for  his  powers,  but  the  modern 
farmer  boy  may  find  it  as  fascinating  to 
run  a  motor  plow  as  a  political  machine. 

Many  of  the  State  universities,  as  1 
have  said,  were  started  as  classical  col- 
leges and  were  afterward  induced  to  add 
industrial  departments  by  the  Morrill  Act 
funds.  In  some  cases  this  process  was 
reversed  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
gradually  intniduccd  humanistic  studies 
until  they  developed  into  well-rounded 
universities.  The  University  of  Illinois 
is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this, 
but  New  England  is  developing  State 
universities  by  the  same  process,  as  is 
shown  by  Maine.  In  this  way  or  some 
other  all  of  the  Eastern  States  will.  ir. 
my  opinion,  ultimately  acquire  State  uni- 
versities, for  their  endowed  institutions, 
superior  as  they  are  in  some  respects  to 
the  State  universities,  do  not  take  the 
place  of  them,  any  more  than  the  exist- 
ence of  good  private  schools  can  obviate 
the  necessity  of  public  schools. 

This  development  of  the  Morrill  .'\ct 
colleges  was  made  possible  because  of 
one  phrase  in  that  remarkable  docu- 
ment.    It  provides  for  the 

"endowment,  svipport  .nnd  ni.iintenance  of  at 
least   one   college    (in   each   State)    wlicre   the 


leading  object  shall  be.  7i'ilhout  excluding  other 
sciciilific  and  classical  studies,  and  includint; 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  ot 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  ...  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  indus 
trial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  proft-N 
sions  of  life." 

This  Act,  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1862,  was  first  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  State  from  which  he  came,  and  in 
1868  the  "Illinois  Industrial  University'" 
opened  its  doors.  The  name  was  a  com- 
promise; so  was  its  policy.  The  new  in- 
stitution sjited  nobody.  "The  industrial 
classes,"  for  whom  it  was  designed,  con- 
demned it ;  the  other  colleges  of  the 
State  disliked  it;  the  Legislature  neg- 
lected it. 

In  1885  the  word  "Industrial"  was 
dropped,  partly  because  the  American 
conception  of  a  "university"  had  by  that 
time  been  expanded  so  that  it  was  not 
necessarily  exclusive  of  practical  stud- 
ies, more  because  the  term  "industrial" 
had  been  contracted  to  mean  "penal." 
owing  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  those 
days  of  employing  manual  training  for 
the  reformation  instead  of  the  formation 
of  character  In  the  early  eighties  the 
school  superintendent  of  a  neighboring 
county  wrote  asking  if  three  unruly  chil- 
dren of  a  widowed  mother,  the  oldest 
tiiirtcen  years  of  age.  could  be  provided 
for  in  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 
Graduates  of  the  institution,  applying  for 
employment,  were  liable  to  bo  asked: 
"What  were  you  sent  up  for?" 

The  University  of  Hiinois  can.  indeed. 
Iiardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  fifteen 
years  old.  It  was  not  until  about  1893 
that  the  State  really  began  to  take  pride 
in  it  and  to  give  it  proper  support.  Be- 
sides receiving  about  thaf  time  larger  ap- 
projiriations  from  the  State  and  Federal 
governments,  its  growth  and  ambition 
were  stimulated  by  two  events,  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  and  the  founding  of 
the  I'niversity  of  Chicago.  The  effect 
of  the  latter  was  very  tnuch  like  the  in- 
fluence of  Leland  Stanford  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  Illinois,  since  it  had 
n<^t  hitherto  manifested  any  ardent  de- 
sire for  advanced  scholarship  and  re- 
search. W(iuld  have  had  its  needs  suffi- 
ciently met  by  one  first-class  university. 
r>ut  there    is    a    difference  between  the 
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East  and  the  West  in  this  respect.      In  try.      If  Mr.  Carnegie  puts  up  a  Hbrary 

the   East  the   State  authorities  seem   to  building  in  one  city,  some  other  city  will 

sav  to  themselves:  "Here  is   something  pay  for  one  out  of  its  own  pocket.      If 

thil   is  being  done  very  well  by  private  Mr.  Morgan  should  establish  an  art  gal- 


I'KliSIDliNT    KDMUND   J.    JAMES    STANDING   BESIDE   A.MHASSADOR  JAMES 
HKYCK   AT  THE  TIME  OF   HIS  INAUGURATION    IN   IsKxi. 


enterprise.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to 
otMiccrn  ourselves  with  it."  In  the  West 
ihcy  sav:  "Here  is  something  that  is  be- 
ing done  very  well  by  private  enterprise. 
Why  can't  we  do  as  well ?"  The  West- 
cTiuT  is  always  willing  to  match  pennies 
uitii   any   multiinillionaire   in   the   coun- 


lery  in  Norman.  Okla..  to  hold  his  Lon- 
don hoard,  the  next  Legislature  of  Kan- 
sas would  pass  with  a  whoop  a  bill  for  a 
bigger  art  gallery  on  the  campus  at 
Lawrence.  So  it  ha]ipened  that  when 
Mr.  Rockefeller  founded  a  university  at 
Chicago,  the    State    university  was    not 
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content  to  complement  it  by  supplying 
the  technological  departments  which  it 
lacked,  but  aspired  to  rival  it  on  its  own 
field.  When  the  University  of  Chicago 
opened,  there  were  only  nine  graduate 
students  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Now  there  are  233.  The  total  number 
of  students  has  increased  in  the  same  pe- 
riod from  518  to  4,400.  Two  years  ago 
the  Illinois  Legislature  appropriated 
$50,000,  and  this  year  $100,000,  specifi- 
cally for  graduate  work  in  arts  and  sci- 
ence, the  first  time  that  any  legislature 
has  formally  recognized  this  as  an  es- 
sential function  of  a  State  university. 
The  total  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  University  and  its  various  lines  of 
work  made  by  the  recent  Legislature  was 
$2,273,000  for  the  bicnniimi.  This  is 
not  unduly  generous,  considering  the 
wealth  of  the  State  and  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  Uni- 
versity ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  so  much  as  other 
States  are  doing.  On  the  basis  of  actual 
valuation,  the  four  States  here  consid- 
ered tax  themselves  for  the  support  of 
theii:  universities  in  the  following  ratio: 

Wisconsin    22  cents  on  $1,000 

Micliigan   19  cents  on     1,000 

Minnesota 11  cents  (mi     1.000 

Illinois   7  cents  on     1,000 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  importance  of 
graduate  work  by  the  Legislature  is  its 
approval  of  the  payment  of  higher  sal- 


aries. I  note  the  resolution  in  full  as  an 
interesting  example  of  legislative  rhet- 
oric and  an  illustration  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  people  of  a  Western  State 
toward  their  university: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 

LEGISLATURE  IN  RE  SALARIES  AT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  evident  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Commoiiwcahh  that  the  University 
of  Illinois  shall  he  made  so  complete  in  its 
organization  and  equipment  that  no  son  or 
daughter  of  this  State  shall  be  obliged  to  seek 
in   other   States  or  other  countries  those  ad- 
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vantages  of  higlicr  education  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  social  service 
either  in  public  or  private  station;  and 

WuEkKAS^  The  State  of  Illinois  has  imposed 
upon  this  institution,  in  its  agricultural  and 
engineering  experiment  stations  and  in  its 
graduate  school,  the  duty  of  carrying  on  ex- 
tensive and  important  investigations  of  vital 
interest  to  the  agriculture,  industry  and  edu- 
cation of  the  State,  and  the  conduct  of  these 
investigations  calls  for  the  very  highest  ability 
and  the  most  thorough  training  on  the  part  of 
those  entrusted  with  their  supervision;  and 

Whereas,  The  great  progress  of  this  insti- 
tution in  the  last  five  years  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country  and  made  other 
institutions  desirous  of  drawing  away  the 
members  of  the  faculties  in  said  university; 
and 

Whereas,  The  present  schedule  of  salaries 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  institution  to 
compete  on  equal  grounds  with  other  State 
and  private  universities  in  the  United  States; 
tiiercfore, 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
concurring,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Gen- 
oral  Assembly  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
L'niversity  of  Illinois  should  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  will  in  their  judgment  attract  to,  and 
retain  in,  the  service  of  the  University  and  the 
State  the  best  available  ability  of  this  and 
other  countries. 

Those  who  know  the  nattiral  aversion 
of  the  average  legislature  to  paying  any- 
body a  high  salary  will  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  action,  A  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
was  once  before  a  committee  of  the  Leg- 
islature begging  for  money  and  stand- 
ing a  sharp  cross-examination  from  the 
members.  Finally  one  of  them  asked : 
"Don't  you  think,  professor,  you  are  get- 
ting a  bigger  salary  than  you  earn?"  The 
president  retorted:  "I  am  getting  $io,- 
ooo  a  year  and  I  am  earning  it  right 
now." 

The  objection  might  be  raised — in 
fact,  the  objection  was  raised  in  the  As- 
sembly when  the  above  resolution  was 
pending — that  this  was  a  matter  which 
should  be  left  to  the  trustees,  as  they  had 
ample  authority  to  pay  such  salaries  as 
they  saw  fit.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  graduate  school  could  have 
been  in  some  way  worked  in  without 
making  it  conspicuous  by  calling  for  a 
specific  appropriation,  as  other  State  uni- 
versities have  done.  Most  university 
presidents  prefer  to  have  as  little  legis- 
lative interference  as  possible.  They 
would  rather  have  a  lump  sum  to  spend 
as_  they  please  than  have  to  explain 
things,  not  because  they  are  doing  any- 


thing to  be  ashamed  of,  but  because 
soine  of  the  work  that  they  regard  as  of 
the  highest  importance  is  not  appreciated 
or  approved  of  by  the  general  public.  It 
is  easier  for  a  university  to  get  an  appro- 
priation for  some  popular  form  of  public 
service  and  then  use  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible in  support  of  some  related  form  of 
pure  scientific  research. 

But  it  is  evident  that  President  Jaines 
has  adopted  the  opposite  policy.  He 
seeks  rather  than  avoids  legislative  at- 
tention, and  takes  the  people  into  his 
confidence  when  he  does  not  have  to.  He 
is  trying  to  educate  the  public  to  the  ex- 
pressed approval  of  his  ideal  of  a  uni- 
versity, instead  of  being  content  with  a 
tacit  permission  to  do  what  he  likes.  In- 
stead of  saying,  or  implying,  to  the  legis- 
lators:  'Tf  you  will  give  me  this  money 
now  I  won't  need  to  ask  for  so  much 
again,"  he  openly  announces  that  present 
appropriations  mean  larger  ones  in  the 
future.  The  regents  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  did  not  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  graduate  school  until  they 
were  assured  that  it  would  not  cost  any- 
thing.      President    James    explains    not 
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merely  to  the  trustees,  but  to  the  Lep^is- 
laturc  and  to  the  pubhc,  by  means  of  a 
circular,  that  a  graduate  school  is  going 
to  cost  a  great  deal,  that  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive form  of  education,  and  that  it 
applies   directly  to   the   fewest   students. 


of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
These  committees  are  designated  by  the 
law  authorizmg  the  investigation.  For 
example,  the  bill  appropriating  $15,000 
for  experiments  on  improving  farm 
crops  contains  the  following  clause  : 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CAMPUS   l"ROM   THE   TOP   OF   UNIVERSITY   HALL. 
Chemical   Building.      Agricultural   Building.      Observatory.      Farm   Buildings. 


but  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  true 
university. 

This  is  certainly  a  more  frank  and 
democratic  policy.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  whether  in  the  long  run  it 
proves  the  more  profitable  to  the  Uni- 
versity. i)i  course  it  brings  the  Uni- 
versity into  the  field  of  political  contro- 
versy and  arouses  a  storm  of  incompe- 
tent comment  that  would  drive  an  East- 
ern college  president  to  retirement  in 
disgust.  One  irate  Chicagoian  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  State  if  the  University  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  But.  on  the  whole,  the 
University  has  gained  in  prestige  thru 
this  greater  j)ublicity. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  same 
policy  of  seeking  cooperation  outside  the 
University  is  the  system  of  advisory  com- 
mittees. These  are  appointed  by  the  va- 
rious agricultural  societies  of  the  State 
to  assist  in  directing  the  investigations 


I'lovidcd,  That  the  work  outlined  in  this  set 
tioii  shall  be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  directors  of  the  Agricultural  Kx 
pcrinient  Station  and  an  advisory  committee 
of  five,  to  be  appointed  as  follows :  Two  b\ 
the  Illinois  Corn  Growers'  Association,  one  by 
the  Illinois  Seed  Corn  Breeders'  Association, 
and  one  by  the  Illinois  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion and  one  by  the  Farmers'  Grain  Dcaler<;' 
Association. 

Other  organizations  cooperating  with 
the  University  in  a  similar  way  are  the 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  State  Dairymen's 
.Association,  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers' 
.Association,  and  the  State  Florists'  As- 
sociation. Here,  then,  are  the  thirty-five 
prominent  men  of  the  State,  not  merely 
interested  in  the  investigations  of  the  sta- 
tion, but  sharing  the  responsibility  for 
them.  That  is,  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  not  many  years  ago  were  pass- 
ing resolutions  denouncing  the  Univer- 
sity are  now  cooperating  with  it.     Be- 
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sides  the  obvious  advantaj^c  of  securing 
a  greater  a])])rcciation  and  support  for 
the  research  work  of  the  University,  the 
|)lan  is  of  material  benefit  to  tlie  work  it- 
self. The  criticisms  and  practical  sug- 
gestions of  the  advisors,  some  of  whom 
have  been  trained  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture, tend  to  direct  the  investigations  to- 
ward the  problems  of  the  greatest  im- 
l)ortance  and  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming "academic."  A  piece  of  research 
in  pure  science  may  be  legitimate  if  it 
has  no  possible  practical  application,  but 
an  investigation  that  purports  to  be  prac- 


creasc  its  oil  content  by  one-third,  which 
would  add  $2,500,000  to  the  value  of  the 
corn  crop  of  the  State  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  increase  of  the  protein 
in  corn  by  one-fifth,  which  has  also  been 
effected,  would  make  Illinois  corn  worth 
$6,000,000  more  a  year  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. 

But  all  States  have  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  of  some  sort.  More 
interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station,  which  is  a 
pecidiar  feature  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois.     I  called  attention  in  a  previous 


.\  .5,000POUND  CASTING  MADE  BY  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  LABORATORY 


lical  and  is  not  has  no  reason  for  exist- 
ence. Too  many  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
various  experiment  stations  are  of  thi.; 
sort,  having  neither  scientific  nor  prac- 
tical value. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  is 
able  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  people  on 
the  basis  of  definite  and  i)rofitablc  re- 
sults which  all  understand.  By  selection 
of  seed  coin  according  to  chemical  com- 
position it  has  been  found  possible  to  in- 


article  to  the  curious  fact  that  whereas 
the  Morrill  Act  put  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  on  an  equal  footing,  their 
development  in  the  universities  has  been 
very  different.  The  agricultural  dejiart- 
ments,  having  few  stutlonts  at  fir.st.  went 
in  for  research  and  popularization.  The 
mechanic  arts  or  engineering  depart- 
ments had  enough  to  do  taking  care  of 
undergraduates,  and  mostly  confined 
themselves  to  that.      The  reason  of  this 
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was  that  there  was  a  demand  for  college- 
trained  men  in  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, but  not  in  agriculture.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  is  in  engineering  a  tendency 
toward  expansion,  both  outward  and  up- 
ward, toward  popular  education  and  re- 
search. Wisconsin  has  led  in  the  former, 
Illinois  in  the  latter. 

Neither  of  these  innovations  has  met 
with  general  approval  and  acceptance  in 
other  States.  More  than  once  I  have 
been  frankly  told  by  the  head  of  a  col- 
lege of  engineering  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  either  shop  courses  or  research. 
But  I  fail  to  see  why  such  work  is  not 
as  legitimate  and  desirable  as  it  is  in  ag- 
riculture, especially  in  Illinois,  where  the 
products  of  the  manufactories  are  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  the  products  of 
the  farms.  From  i860  to  1906  Illinois 
rose  from  the  rank  of  the  fifteenth  State 
to  that  of  the  third  in  the  value  of  its 
manufactures. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  less  proper 
for  the  experts  of  the  State  to  inform  the 
people  that  one  kind  of  coal  gives  twice 
as  much  heat  per  ton  as  another  than  to 
state  that  one  breed  of  cattle  gives  twice 
as  much  butter  per  cow  than  another? 
If  the  university  may  test  fertilizers  why 
may  it  not  test  car  brakes? 

To  some  people  there  seems  a  vital 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  prob- 
ably due  to  a  feeling  that  agricultural  re- 
search is  in  aid  of  an  industry  highly  in- 
dividualized and  poorly  capitalized,  while- 
the  syndicated  manufacturers  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  pay  for  any  investigations 
they  need  in  their  business.  The  effect 
of  applied  science,  however,  is  to  oblit- 
erate this  distinction.  The  dairy  busi- 
ness, for  example,  as  it  becomes  scien- 
tific, tends  to  come  under  cooperative  or 
corporate  management,  and.  on  ihc  (^ther 
hand,  the  publication  of  tests  of  mate- 
rials and  processes  tends  to  break  a  mo- 
nopoly based  on  private  knowledge. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
has  ten  research  fellowships  paying  $500 
a  year.  It  has  issued  thirty-five  bulle- 
tins since  its  foundation  five  years  ago. 
covering  a  wide  range  of  practical  prob- 
lems. The  most  timely  and  useful  of 
these  investigations  is  perhaps  the  testing 
of  reinforced  concrete.  Here  is  a  new 
material  combining  the  solidity  of 
stone  with   the  strength   of  steel,   revo- 


lutionizing our  ideas  of  building  and  giv- 
ing rise — or  at  least  it  should  give  rise — 
to  a  new  order  of  architecture.  But  con- 
crete is  of  uncertain  temper.  "When  it's 
good  it's  very,  very  good,  and  when  it's 
bad  it's  horrid."  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
bad  looks  just  as  safe  and  solid  as  the 
good.  We  must  learn  how  much  it  will 
stand  before  we  can  trust  it.  That  is 
why  they  are  smashing  down  concrete 
columns  a  foot  square  and  twenty-five 
feet  high  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Great  beams  of  it 
are  pulled  and  twisted  and  bent  and  bro- 
ken. Another  instrument  of  torture 
takes  a  beam  and  pushes  down  on  it  and 
then  lets  up  suddenly,  1,500,000  times  a 
day,  keeping  up  this  sort  of  nagging 
without  any  rest  nights  or  Sundays  until 
the  beam  gets  all  tired  out  and  loses  its 
nerve  and  goes  to  pieces.  It  seemed 
more  cruel  to  me  somehow  than  the  vivi- 
section of  dogs  and  guinea  pigs. 

But  we  do  not  know  enough  yet  even 
about  such  common  material  as  stnic- 
tural  steel.  A  bridge  was  being  con- 
structed across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Quebec,  a  longer  span  than  had  ever 
been  attempted.  When  it  was  half  done 
some  of  the  rivets  gave  way  and  it  fell 
of  its  own  weight,  killing  seventy-four 
of  the  workmen.  Just  a  mistake  in  the 
formula,  that's  all.  Now,  after  it  has 
happened,  the  bridge  commission  has 
sent  to  this  Laboratory  of  Applied  Me- 
chanics of  Illinois  to  have  made  a  series 
of  a  hundred  tests  on  riveted  joints  of 
nickel  steel  plates  as  a  basis  for  the  new 
plans.  A  force  of  500,000  pounds  will 
be  employed  in  pulling  some  of  the  joints 
apart,  and  the  slipping  of  the  plates  will 
be  measured  to  a  ten-thousandth  of  an 
inch. 

The  students  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois are  not  stationary  engineers.  They 
have  a  traveling  laboratory,  a  dynamom- 
eter car.  and  when  the  B.  &  O. 
wants  a  tonnage  test  made  or  the  New 
York  Central  proposes  to  electrify  its 
metropolitan  terminals,  they  go  and  do 
the  work.  I  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  trip  on  the  car  myself.  The 
car  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  University,  and  looks  like 
an  ordinary  caboose  on  the  outside.  In 
the  interior  of  the  car  is  the  automatic 
recording  apparatus.      A  big  roll  of  pa- 
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per  passes  thru  it  as  thru  a  newspaper 
printing  press,  and  on  top  of  it 
half  a  dozen  pens  are  tracing  lines 
in  red  ink  and  making  jogs  in 
them  occasionally,  whenever  there  is 
anything  worth  mentioning.  The  time, 
the  distance,  the  pull  on  the  draw- 
bar, the  horse  power  and  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  the  wind  are  all  record- 
ed on  the  sheet.  By  looking  at  it  one 
can  tell  just  what  the  locomotive  en- 
gineer is  doing,  when  he  opens  the  throt- 


hranch  range  from  the  technical  to  the 
administrative  side  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, from  the  making  of  engineers  to 
the  making  of  financiers.  Whether  the 
latter  includes  a  course  in  political  econ- 
omy on  the  art  of  getting  a  franchise 
thru  the  Legislature  cheaply  I  did  not  as- 
certain. 

There  is  no  school  of  mines  in  Illinois 
as  there  is  in  Cahfornia,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  and  as  a  separate  institution 
in  Michigan  ;  but  one  is  to  be  developed 
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tie.  when  he  puts  on  the  brakes,  when  he 
increases  the  draft,  and  when  he  swears 
at  the  fireman.  This  last  point  I  did  not 
get  from  Professor  Goss.  One  of  the 
boys  on  the  car  told  me. 

They  have  another  dynamometer  car, 
of  200  horse  power,  fitted  up  with  ap- 
paratus for  electrical  as  well  as  traction 
measurements,  and  used  in  testing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  trolley-road  operations.  Rail- 
roaduig  is.  in  fact,  a  specialtv  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  as  is  natural  in  the 
State  holding  the  first  rank  in  aggregate 
mileage.     The  five  courses  given  in  this 


soon,  and  this  year  a  Mine  Explosion 
and  Rescue  Station  has  been  established 
at  the  University  by  the  National  and 
State  Geological  Surveys,  in  connection 
with  which  training  in  the  use  of  safetv 
devices  and  methods  of  rescue  will  be 
given. 

The  State  Natural  History  Surve\ 
was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  auxiliary 
scientific  bureaus,  beginning  its  work 
thirty-three  years  ago  and  being  annexed 
to  the  University  in  1885.  A  volume  with 
forty-one  color  plates  on  the  fishes  of  Il- 
linois based  on  the  examination  of  200.- 
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ooo  specimens  has  just  been  completed. 
The  State  entomologist  has  also  his 
headquarters  in  the  University  and  con- 
tributes to  its  collections. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  busiest  build- 
ings on  the  campus  is  that  devoted  to 
chemistry.  Here,  since  Professor  W.  A. 
Noyes  came  from  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, is  edited  the  Journal  and  the  Chem- 
ical Abstracts  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  research  work  in  the  pure 
and  applied  science  is  active.  Last  Jan- 
uary sixty-three  distinct  pieces  of  inves- 
tigation were  in  progress  in  this  depart- 
ment. Plere  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  State  NV^ater  Survey  carry 
on  their  routine  and  research  work,  and 
here  is  the  headquarters  of  extensive  nu- 
trition experiments  on  man  and  beast. 
Professor  Grindley  has  a  "poison  squad" 
much  more  perseverant  than  Dr.  Wiley's 
at  Washington  and  likely  to  get  more 
reliable  results.  For  a  year  they  have 
been  eating  meat  containing  or  not  con- 
taining saltpeter  to  discover  whether  this 
time-honored  chemical  preservative  is  in- 
jurious. 

As  is  appropriate  in  a  State  having  a 
large  German  population,  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  Germanic  languages. 
'J'he  only  periodical  of  research,  except 
the  bulletins  mentioned  published  by  the 
University,  is  the  Journal  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philolo<^y.  now  in  its  ciglith 
vohnuc.  This  department  has  just  been 
enMched  by  the  acquisition  of  the  library 
of  the  late  Professor  Hcyne  of  Gottin- 
gen.  5,200  volumes  on  German  literature 
and  philology.  Here  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  active  part  taken  by  Univer- 
sity jirofcssors  in  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  documents  relating  to  the 
French  period  in  the  history  of  Illinois. 

The  library  has  been  a  weak  point  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  as  it  has  onlv 


a  Httle  over  ioo,ouo  volumes,  fewer  than 
any  other  of  the  fourteen  great  universi- 
ties. But  Dean  Kinley,  the  heatl  of  tlie 
new  graduate  school,  is  making  a  special 
effort  to  bring  it  up  to  the  new  require- 
ments. About  $50,000  was  spent  last 
year  in  the  purchase  of  books,  more.  1 
think,  than  any  other  university  has  aj)- 
propriatcd  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  given  an  unusual  amount  i»i 
space  to  the  graduate  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  because  this  is  just 
now  its  most  interesting  line  of  develop- 
ment, altho  by  this  disjiroportionate  at- 
tention I  have  done  an  injustice  to  the 
other  universities  where  research  is  an 
old  story.  It  must  be  understootl. 
therefore,  that  Illinois  is  still,  as  it  has 
always  been,  essentially  an  undergradu- 
ate institution.  When  these  fourteen 
universities  are  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  doctorates  they  have  con- 
ferred, its  rank  is  fourteenth.  The  Car- 
negie Foundation,  which  has  come  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  destinies,  has  refuseil  to 
admit  Illinois  to  its  privileges,  while  ac- 
cepting Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota. President  I'ritchett  mentions 
two  departments  as  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  refusal ;  these  are  the  academy  and 
the  medical  school. 

All  of  the  State  universities  iiave  in 
their  early  days  been  obliged  to  keep  up 
preparatory  or  sub-I">cshman  depart- 
ments, but  they  have  usually  been 
dropped  before  the  university  reached 
the  age  of  Illinois.  It  is  indeed  anomal- 
ous that  high-school  jnipils  should  be 
working  under  the  same  faculty  and  in 
the  same  building  as  graduate  students. 
But  whether  the  University  professors 
should  ruthlessly  amputate  this  vestigial 
organ  in  order  to  improve  their  own 
financial  prospects  is  a  difficult  question. 
A  State  miiversity  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
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toiicli  willi  all  parts  of  its  territory,  its 
attitude  is  very  different  from  that  of  a 
l)rivatc  university.  One  aims  to  be  in- 
clusive and  the  other  to  be  exclusive. 
The  private  university  is  always  sayinjj: 
to  itself:  "How  high  can  we  raise  our 
standards  of  admission  without  losing 
students?"  The  State  university  says: 
"How  low  can  we  place  our  standards  of 
admission  without  losing  prestige?"  Pres- 
ident Hadley  states  that  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  a  university  is  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  scholarship  and  that  a  uni- 
versity which  fails  in  this  is  not  wortln 
of  the  name.'  A  State  university  does 
not  care  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of 
standards  as  for  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  it  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  State  university  it  it  is  not  will- 
ing to  risk  its  reputation  to  save  some 
young  man  or  woman  in  a  backwoods 
county  from  an  illiterate  life.  It  is  this 
feeling  more  than  low  educational  ideals 
or  the  desire  for  numbers  that  makes  the 
State  universities  sometimes  more  easy 
of  entrance  than  seems  proper  to  East- 
erners. 

As  I  have  suggested,  Illinois  is  very 
unevenly  developed  educationally.  It 
has  some  of  the  best  secondary  schools 
in  the  country  and  some  very  poor  ones, 
(^nly  about  two-thirds  of  the  high 
schools  are  capable  of  preparing  for  the 
h'reshman  class  of  the  University."  Ten 
per  cent,  of  them  give  no  foreign  lan- 
guage and  (^^  per  cent,  of  them  none  but 
Lrtin.     The  University  of  Illinois  stipu- 

*"A  university  has  two  distinct  objects  in  view.  Its 
pnmary  obji-ct  is  to  establish  and  maintain  hinli 
standards  of  scipnlitic  investigation,  general  culture 
and  pr»fcssii)nal  training.  Its  secondary  object  is  to 
teach  as  many  students  as  possible  in  the  dilTerent 
lines  with  which  it  concerns  itself.  The  two  tbinRs 
cannot  well  be  separated.  Unless  the  matter  of  stand- 
ards IS  held  in  the  foreground,  a  place  docs  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  university."  President's  Report. 
1  ale  University,  IQ07. 

""A  Statistical  Study  of  Illinois  High  Schools."  bv 
1'.    G.    Honser,    University    Studies,    May,    1903. 


lates  fifteen  units  for  admission,  while 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  requires 
only  fourteen,  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  re(|uirement  is  rather  strict- 
ly adhered  to  in  Wisconsin,  while  in  Il- 
linois students  may  be  admitted  with  thir- 
teen tmits  on  condition  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  academy  within  a  speci- 
fied time.  Less  than  lo  per  cent.,  how- 
ever, enter  in  this  way.  I^resident  James, 
in  outlining  his  policy  on  his  inaugura- 
tion in  1905,  stated  his  belief  that  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  work  should 
not  be  done  at  l^rbana,  but  in  fifty  or 
more  institutions  scattered  over  the  State, 
the  same  idea  as  President  Jordan  has. 
The  University,  he  said,  "must  be  lopped 
off  at  the  bottom  and  expand  at  the  top." 
He  is  succeeding  in  the  second  part  of 
his  program,  but  has  made  no  progress 
in  the  first.  Yet  this  must  be  done  in 
some  way  before  many  years.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  convert  the  academy 
into  a  model  school  for  the  department 
of  education.  This  mi^ht  be  done,  but 
the  model  school  needed  by  that  depart- 
ment as  its  laboratory  for  practice  and 
exjierimentation  is  a  very  different  thing. 
It  needs  a  well-equipped  building,  with 
all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  up,  not 
a  I'ew  basement  rooms  full  of  backward 
I'reshmen  hurrying  to  catch  up  with  their 
class. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  instruction 
the  I'^niversity  of  Illinois  is  also  in  an 
embarrassing  position.  Reing  precluded 
by  its  location  in  a  small  town  from  es- 
tablishing a  complete  course,  it  has 
adopted  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy 
and  dentistry  in  Chicago.  The  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  no  great 
honor  to  the  University,  and  the  connec- 
tion is  purely  nominal.  The  University 
gives  to  the  medical  school  its  name,  and 
the  medical  school  gives  to  the  Univer- 
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sity  its  roll  of  students.  The  graduates 
and  advanced  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity when  they  leave  Urbana  do  not 
usually  go  there  for  their  medical  work. 
They  prefer  Rush,  which  belongs  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  just  as  the  Yale 
graduates  are  apt  to  go  to  Columbia  or 
Johns  Hopkins  rather  than  to  the  Yale 
medical.  Probably  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  under  the  circumstances  is 
to  develop  at  Urbana  strong  courses  in 
such  medical  and  prcmcdical  work  as 
can  be  done  away  from  a  large  city.  It 
is  questionable  whether  a  complete  med- 
ical school  of  high  grade  could  nowa- 
days be  built  up  in  a  small  place,  as  was 
done  in  Michigan. 

The  situation  of  the  University  of  II- 


due  to  arrive  about  i960,  and  the  center 
of  manufactures  is  coming  along  in  the 
same  direction  by  slow  freight. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  the  East 
know  in  what  town  the  University  of  Il- 
linois is  located.  Neither  do  the  people 
who  live  there.  Ask  one  man  on  the 
street  and  he  will  tell  you  "Urbana." 
Ask  the  next  and  he  will  tell  you 
"Champaign."  It  depends  on  which  side 
of  an  imaginary  line  he  happens  to  re- 
side. This  line  runs  along  one  edge  of 
the  campus,  placing  the  University  tech- 
nically inside  the  corporate  limits  of  Ur- 
bana, but  that  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  eyes  of  the  Champaigners. 
The  University  is  between  the  towns,  as 
the  Universitv  of  Minnesota  is  between 
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linois  accounts  for  many  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. The  stranger  is  apt  to  think  it  an 
out-of-way  place,  but  when  he  gets  there 
he  learns  that  it  is  really  in  the  middle  of 
things.  The  center  of  population  of  the 
United   States   is  headed   that   way  and 


!^t  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  the  small- 
er the  cities  the  sharper  the  rivalry.  Ur- 
bana is  the  old  county  seat.  Champaign 
is  a  newer  "spite  town."  built  by  the  rail- 
road, the  larger  and  luore  businesslike  of 
the  two.      Their  commercial  centers  are 
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only  about  two  miles  apart  and  they  run  of  government,  but  our  convictions  are 
together,  indistinguishably  to  a  stranger,  somewhat  shaken  by  the  observation  that 
making  a  community  of  about  20,000  universities  appear  to  have  made  most 
people,  not  counting  the  students.  But  progress  under  presidents  who  were  in- 
the  question  of  which  name  shall  appear  clined  to  be  autocratic/ 
on  the  letterheads  of  the  University  has  The  question  of  whether  a  university 
been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  should  be  located  in  a  large  city  or  in  a 
It  is  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  great  small  one  must  also  be  worked  out  by  ex- 
universities  of  America  should  have  its  periment.  The  University  of  Illinois 
educational  policy  affected  by  personali-  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  Chicago 
ties  resulting  from  local  squabbles  over  and  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Stan- 
postal  facilities,  patronage,  politics,  shop-  ford  does  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Uni- 
ping,  residence  and  street-car  lines.  This  versify  of  California  and  as  Princeton 
parochial  atmosphere  infects  the  campus,  does  to  New  York  City  and  Columbia, 
and  slight  differences  of  opinion  and  There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  charac- 
mode  of  life  assume  an  exaggerated  im-  ter  between  the  three  resulting  from 
portance  and  become  aggravated  into  an-  their  country  environment.  But  the  first 
tagonisms.  It  is  a  common  fault  of  col-  impression  is  different,  because  Prince- 
Icge  communities,  especially  in  small  ton  and  Stanford  are  distinguished 
towns.  They  are  nearly  as  bad  as  fron-  among  American  universities  by  the 
tier  army  posts  in  this  respect.  As  soon  beauty  and  harmony  of  their  architec- 
as  the  University  of  Illinois  grows  up  to  tural  design,  while  in  the  University  of 
its  size  this  phase  of  its  life  will  disap-  Illinois  no  design  is  apparent  and  not 
pear.  much  beauty.  The  buildings  with  few 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  individual  exceptions,  are  frankly  utilitarian  in 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  in  the  Uni-  style,  but  good  in  their  way,  getting  the 
versity  is  improperly  restricted  by  au-  greatest  possible  room  for  the  least 
thority  or  public  opinion.  The  contro-  amount  of  money,  better  than  some  of 
vcrsy  arising  out  of  the  Kemp  case  was  the  more  pretentious  buildings  of  the 
at  its  height  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  University  of  Minnesota.  One  good 
I  took  some  pains  to  hear  both  sides  of  it,  thing  about  them,  they  are  mostly  de- 
but it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  ques-  signed  by  university  men.  It  makes  a 
tion  of  academic  freedom  was  involved."  very  bad  impression  to  find  that  many  of 
Dr.  George  T.  Kemp,  professor  of  physi-  our  universities  have  not  sufficient  confi- 
olbgy,  found  himself  a  persona  non  grata  dence  in  their  own  architects  to  employ 
to  the  administration,  and  resigned  m  in-  them  on  their  own  buildings.  The  ex- 
(lignation,  charging  the  president  with  perience  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
•  luplicity  and  unfairness.  I  did  not  find  with  Eastern  architects  is  not  encourag- 
any  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  i"?-  The  new  auditorium  is  admirably 
these  charges,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  contrived  for  seeing  and  emptying,  but 
there  were  no  serious  accusations  "ot  for  hearing.  The  hearing  is  too 
brought  against  Dr.  Kemp.  It  seemed  to  good.  It  echoes  like  the  baptistery  at 
be  an  affair  of  personalities,  rather  than  Pisa.  A  solo  is  spontaneously  multiplied 
principles.  The  question  of  whether  Dr.  into  a  chorus,  and  a  speaker  gets  as 
Kemp's  scholarship  was  sufficiently  ap-  niany  replies  as  if  he  were  addressing  a 
predated  need  not  concern  us  here,  and  "i^ss  meeting  in  England.  1  am  sure 
the  further  question  of  whether  Presi-  ^'lat  the  professor  of  physics  knows 
dent  James  has  exceeded  the  proper  lim-  enough  about  acoustics  not  to  have  made 
its  of  presidential  power  cannot  be  de-  such  a  blunder  as  this.  *  The  woman's 
cidcd,  because  there  is  no  agreement  as  building,  by  McKim.  Mead  &  White,  tho 
to  where  these  limits  are.  It  will  ulti-  generally  admired,  is.  to  my  mind,  not  al- 
mately  be  settled, -not  by  discussion,  but  together  successful.  The  Georgian  style 
by  its  results.  Our  natural  predilections  ^^s  no  especial  appropriateness  to  the  II- 
are,  of  course,  for  the  democratic  form  n  „,ay  n,cn,ion  here  'ti;ar^nr;r;];rabicsr^;^. 

•For    f.ilt-r    i3^77ir~i            i      l :rr mcnts    I    have    seen    against    an    autocratic    regime    it 

October    o       008      7-y.l    n  °^    *'>     "?*  ,f^    Science.  the    address  of    Oc^n    davenport,   director   of   tV    Illi- 

tiuUcl,„    'iJecemLr  Vfi     T^I^'t''^"-''    °^    ^"'"Vf    ^T'  'J°'"    Exper  ment    Station,    on    the    occasion    of    Presi- 

3..   and   locarpapers  a7«6    I""^"^""^"-^.   December  den^,  .T:u,,e^s    nauguration.      Unn:   of  III.    Bull..   Vol. 
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linois  prairie,  and  in  its  arrangement  it  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  the 
corresponding  buildings  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

On  the  whole,  I  think,  the  University 
of  Illinois  would  do  well  to  work  out  its 
own  architecture.  The  variety  in  the 
color  of  the  existing  buildings  gives  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  wealth  of 
Illinois  in  brick  clays  of  different  kinds. 
Then  there  is  a  department  of  ceramics, 
one  of  the  few  schools  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  offering  three  distinct 
four-year  courses.  This  department 
seems  to  keep  itself  rather  too  much 
aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  University.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  might  cooperate 
with  the  artists  and  craftsmen  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  the  structural  and  con- 
crete engineers  on  the  other  in  the  de- 
velopment of  some  autochthonous  art  in- 
dustries. I  was  much  interested  in  the 
attempts  at  new  forms  of  mural  decora- 
tion in  mosaic,  not  entirely  successful  yet 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  indi- 
cating a  commendable  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  self-confidence. 

Enterprise  and  self-confidence  are 
characteristic  of  the  Illinois  temperament 
and  ought  to  be  manifest  even  in  a  uni- 
versity. The  Illinois  student  should  be 
ambitious  to  do  things  for  himself,  not 
merely  be  content  to  read  about  them  or 
think  about  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  are  some  indications  of  this  dis- 
position in  both  faculty  and  students.  In 
my  tour  of  the  imiversities  I  found  I 
could  sometimes  learn  more  about  the 
spirit  of  an  institution  by  being  passive- 
ly towed  around  than  by  striking  out  for 
myself.  At  Harvard  my  guide  showed 
me  the  room  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  once  slept ;  at  Princeton  the 
greatest  treasure  seemed  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  Virgils  in  a  locked  case ;  in  the 
University  of  California  I  was  taken  to 
the  Greek  theater;  in  the  Universitv  of 
Illinois  they  pointed  with  pride  to  a 
smokeless  chimney.  T  did  not  believe  it 
was  working  until  I  went  below  and  saw 
the  coal  going  into  the  furnace,  black, 
cheap  fine  stuff  it  was.  such  as  clouds 
Chicago,  but  it  came  out  of  the  top  in  a 
stale  of  innocuous  oxidation.  The  school 
of  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  has  a  high  reputation,  but 
soni(>h,u\    T  do  not  feel  the  same  confi- 


dence in  it  as  in  that  of  Illinois,  because 
it  had  one  of  the  smokiest  chimneys  I 
ever  saw. 

I  like  the  way  the  students  put  their 
heart  into  their  work  in  the  University  of 
lllin(jis.  Their  studies  are  to  them  not 
a  thing  apart  from  their  real  life,  but  a 
part  of  it.  They  take  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  they  put  sentiment  in  it  and  get 
amusement  out  of  it.  In  the  engineer- 
ing laboratory  I  saw  a  Brown  &  Sharpc 
automatic  gear  cutter,  bearing  a  brass 
tablet  stating  that  it  was  given  to  the 
University  as  a  memorial  to  an  engineer- 
ing student  who  died  soon  after  gradua- 
tion, C.  L.  Adams,  of  the  Class  of  '96. 
Now  this  is  better  from  either  the  senti- 
mental or  the  practical  point  of  view  than 
if  the  thousand  dollars  had  been  put  into 
a  marble  shaft  oft"  on  the  hillside  or  in  a 
monumental  drinking  fountain  that  does 
not  work.  There  would  be  nothing  about 
these  to  remind  one  of  the  young  man 
whose  career  was  stopped  at  its  com- 
mencement. But  this  machine  is  a  true 
memorial ;  it  is  something  that  he  himself 
would  have  taken  pride  in ;  it  is  in  the 
noisy,  busy  shop,  the  scene  of  his  activi- 
ties ;  it  is  used  by  his  schoolmates,  and 
is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  perpetuation  of 
his  influence  and  personality. 

It  is  said  one  does  not  know  a  foreign 
language  until  he  dreams  in  it.  It  might 
likewise  be  said  that  nobody  really  gets 
hold  of  a  science  until  he  plays  with  it. 
That  is  what  the  Illinois  boys  do  with 
their  electricity.  1  presume  that  the 
Princeton  or  Pennsylvania  boys  could 
beat  them  at  a  comic  opera,  for  they  can 
give  one  that  is  almost  as  good — or  as 
bad — as  the  real  thing.  But  I  am  sure 
that  Princeton  or  Pennsylvania  has  noth- 
ing like  the  electrical  show  given  annual- 
ly at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Three 
floors  of  the  electrical  engineering  build- 
ing are  devoted  to  it,  fitted  up  with 
booths  where  all  sorts  of  queer  things 
are  to  be  seen  and  felt,  more  things  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  any  natural  philoso- 
phy. There  are  model  electric  railways 
in  operation,  demonstrations  of  wireless 
telegraphy  and  Rontgen  rays ;  an  electric 
incubator  (chickens  only)  ;  a  model 
kitchen,  where  the  happy  housewife  has 
nothing  to  do  all  day  but  press  buttons : 
a  handy  safe-boring  outfit,  a  great  time- 
saver    for    burglars ;    and    a    mvsterious 
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"Mouse  of  a  Thousand  Sensations," 
which  would  make  a  fortune  on  Coney 
Island.  Lor  weeks  in  advance  the  stu- 
dents work  night  and  day  in  wiring  the 
booths  and  devising  new  apparatus. 

Something  of  the  same  professional 
pride  crops  out  in  the  student  pageants 
on  circus  day  and  other  festive  occasions, 
as  it  does  in  the  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Missouri.  There  is  developing 
a  trafle  symbolism  that  shows  a  tendency 
to  take  artistic  as  well  as  grotesque 
forms.  This  is  promising,  because  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  spirit  of  the  medieval 
gilds  out  of  which  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance took  its  rise.  The  tourist  in  an 
Italian  gallery,  whose  idea  of  art  is  some- 
thing as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
"trade,"  gets  a  painful  shock  when  he 
discovers  that  the  statue  or  picture  he  is 
told  to  admire  owes  its  origin  to  the  wool- 
weavers'  union.  But  our  commercial 
and  industrial  conditions  are  becoming 
increasingly  like  those  of  the  city  repub- 
lics of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  not  bring  in  similar 
art  forms  as  well  as  less  desirable  feat- 
ures of  that  civilization. 

There  arc  other  student  activities  that 
I  should  like  to  describe  if  I  had  space, 
for  many  of  them  show  an  encouraging 
originality  and  spontaneity ;  the  peanut 
banquets  of  the  agricultural  students ; 
the  maypole  dance  which  is  the  wo- 
men's pageant;  the  Wild  West  shows; 
the  powwows  of  the  Illini  tribe — the  stu- 


dents are  traditionally  descendants  of 
these  Indians,  and  occasionally  show  it 
by  an  eruption  of  barbarism  ;  the  Span- 
gentinans  and  Americans  take  part;  the 
"Welcome  to  Spring,"  a  simultaneous 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  unpremeditated 
in  origin  and  incalculable  in  its  manifes- 
tations, occurring  on  the  first  warm  even- 
ing ;  and,  last  and  perhaps  most  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  other  State  uni- 
versities, the  interschoiastic  athletic  meet. 
In  this  the  athletic  youth  of  the  high 
schools  of  Illinois  come  together  in  com- 
petition on  the  State  University  campus. 
At  the  Interschoiastic  meet  of  1908 
eighty-four  schools  were  represented  and 
the  number  of  entries  was  nearly  400. 
Since  each  local  champion  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  schooL 
mates,  and  all  are  royally  entertained, 
they  have  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  University  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices.  The  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  get  to  know  one  an- 
other, and  the  high  school  teachers  who 
come  with  the  delegations  in  many  cases 
derive  as  much  benefit  from  this  associa- 
tion with  each  other  and  the  University 
men  as  they  do  from  a  session  of  some 
formal  conference.  After  the  games 
come  the  student  circus  and  a  ball  in  the 
armory.  The  fraternities  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  pick  their  men 
and  even  to  pledge  them  several  years  in 
advance  of  their  matriculation.  The 
rush  line  is  being  lowered  year  by  year. 
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so  we  may  expect  before  long  that  every 
fraternity  will  have  its  cradle  roll  like 
some  of  the  fashionable  schools  of  the 
East. 

There  are  no  dormitories  for  either 
sex  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
fraternity  houses  are  the  principal  social 
centers.  There  are  thirteen  fraternity 
and  five  sorority  houses,  and  about  a  fifth 
of  the  student  body  is  comprised  in  these 
organizations.  The  strength  of  the  fra- 
ternities is  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that  they  were  prohibited  by  law  from 
1881  to  1891.  The  Cosmopolitan  Club 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  the  first 
of  the  associations  of  foreign  students 
to  own  a  home,  a  $10,000  building,  hous- 
ing twenty-five  students  and  providing 
club  rooms  and  a  polyglot  library.  The 
largest  foreign  contingent  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  Filipinos,  of  whom  there 
are  twenty,  more  than  in  any  other  of 
the  universities.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
interest  taken  in  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents by  seeing  on  my  desk  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Escuela  de  Ingcnieros  y  Admiii- 
istradores  de  Fcrrocarriles  de  la  Uni- 
versidad  de  Illinois.  There  is  no  general 
clubhouse  for  students,  but  they  hope  to 
have  one  soon.  In  the  meantime  the 
handsome  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
serves  the  purpose  very  well.  This  or- 
ganization is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
college  world,  having  900  young  men  en- 
rolled in  its  Bible-study  classes. 

One  influence  on  student  character 
which  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
comparing  a  State  university  receiving 
the  Morrill  funds  with  the  Eastern  en- 
dowed universities,  that  is  the  military 
drills.  I'^our  words  in  the  Morrill  Act 
have  brought  it  about  that  all  over  the 
country  the  educated  agriculturists  and 
engineers  are  the  only  classes  to  receive 
training  as  soldiers.  This  is  ordinarily 
ri'(|uircd  only  in  the  first  two  years,  but 
those  who  show  special  proficiency  usual- 
ly remain  in  the  cadet  corps  as  officers 
and  sometimes  enter  the  militia  or  regu- 
lar army  afterward.  Thoy  regard  it  as 
a  point  of  honor  to  respond  to  any  call 
for  volunteers  in  a  national  crisis,  very 
much  as  do  the  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  West  Point  and  then  entered 
civil  life.  Their  university  training  is 
not  merely  setting  up  exercises  and  the 


manual  of  arms,  but  includes  a  compre- 
hensive course  in  military  science. 

There  is  certainly  something  very  im- 
pressive about  the  transformation  scene 
which  takes  piece  at  the  drill  hour,  when 
at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  call  the  student 
drops  his  book  and  picks  up  a  rifle.  They 
come  trooping  into  the  big  armory  from 
all  directions,  one  from  the  Greek  alcove, 
another  from  the  forge,  frat  and  barb, 
country  or  city  bred,  some  of  them  very 
unsoldierly  material,  careless  in  dress 
and  slouchy  in  bearing.  From  the  inte- 
rior of  the  armory  come  the  sounds  of 
scurrying  feet  on  the  smooth  floor,  a  rat- 
tle of  arms,  a  rapid  roll  call,  and  sudden- 
ly there  pours  out  from  the  arched  door- 
way a  column  of  cadets,  wheeling  by 
fours  into  the  street,  erect,  trim  and  uni- 
formed. Company  after  company  salute 
the  colors,  an  endless  column  it  seems, 
for  there  are  1,200  cadets  and  100  offi- 
cers in  this  university  regiment,  with  a 
military  band  of  seventy  pieces.  And 
this  transformation  of  a  crowd  of  mis- 
cellaneous individuals  into  one  human 
machine  is  eflfected  automatically.  The 
students  do  it  themselves.  The  profes- 
sors are  not  there  to  criticise  and  mark 
them.  The  commandant  has,  apparently, 
nothing  to  do  but  review  the  regiment. 

As  peace-loving  laymen  we  all  pious- 
ly hope  that  these  rifles  will  never  be 
aimed  at  anything  but  a  target.  Still  we 
must  all  realize  that  this  training  is  not 
entirely  useless,  altho  it  may  never  be 
used.  The  psychological  effect  is  doubt- 
less more  important  than  the  physical. 
The  man  educated  in  a  State  university 
has  a  unity  of  loyalty  that  no  other  gets. 
His  college  spirit,  his  State  pride  and  his 
patriotism  are  inextricably  commingled, 
for  they  have  grown  up  together.  \\'hen 
a  Princeton  man  gives  the  Princeton  yell 
he  is  not  hurrahing  for  New  Jersey.  But 
when  an  Illinois  student  yells  "Illinois," 
ho  means  the  campus,  the  State  and  the 
country  altogether.  It  is  a  football  game 
and  a  Fourth  of  July  rolled  into  one. 
His  alma  mater  is  his  motherland.  If 
he  serves  his  country  on  the  battlefield 
he  marches  under  the  same  flag  and  bears 
on  his  cap  the  same  initial  as  when  he 
was  a  student. 

Coeducational  universities  give  a  much 
more  differentiated  education  to  the  two 
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sexes  than  do  seji^rcgatcd  universities.  Tlie 
students  of  Princeton  and  Vassar  pur- 
sue much  the  same  studies  in  mucli  the 
same  way.  The  difference  between  them 
is  chiefly  geof^raphical.  The  young  men 
and  women  of  Illinois,  altho  on  the  same 
campus,  get  a  very  different  sort  of  train- 
ing in  some  respects,  and  more  adapted 
to  the  different  spheres  which  are  as- 
signed to  them  in  after  life  by  our  civili- 
zation. One  of  the  most  valuable  feat- 
ures of  the  coeducational  system,  but  one 
often  overlooked,  is  its  flexibility  and  au- 
tomatic adjustment  to  changing  condi- 
tions of  occupation  and  taste.  The  dif- 
ferentiation of  employment  which  pre- 
vails at  any  given  period  seems  to  that 
generation  normal  and  eternal,  but  his- 
tory shows  that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  spheres  of  man  and  woman  is 
shifting  constantly.  The  authorities  of 
a  coeducational  institution  do  not  have  to 
act  as  a  boundary  commission.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  determine,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  to  decide,  in  advance  what 
it  is  proper  for  men  or  for  women  to 
know  and  to  do.  This  relieves  the  edu- 
cators from  a  great  deal  of  embarrass- 
ment, because  after  they  have  made  a  de- 
cision they  cannot  enforce  it,  for  the  so- 
cial forces  which  ultimately  determine 
these  things  are  without  their  control.  In 
a  society  whose  industrial  conditions  are 
mutating  as  rapidly  as  ours  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  equilibrium  in  a  curriculum 
is  as  delicate  and  as  necessary  as  in  an 
aeroplane. 

Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  that  in 
the  next  thirty  years  cooking  should  be- 
come exclusively  a  masculine  occupation, 
as  in  its  higlicr  branches  it  is  now  ;  also 
that  architectural  decoration  should  at 
the  same  time    go    over  to  the  women. 


That  would  involve,  if  any  educational 
preparation  is  to  be  given  for  these  pro- 
fessions, the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  cooking  at  Princeton  and  of  wall 
painting  at  Vassar.  The  idea  of  it  is  so 
shocking  and  absurd  that  such  action 
would  not  be  taken,  if  at  all,  for  a  gen- 
eration after  it  began  to  be  needed.  But 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  it  would 
merely  mean  that  one  or  two  erratic  or 
far-sighted  boys  would  now  be  going 
over  to  the  household  science  laboratory 
and  a  few  girls  would  venture  into  the 
architectural  atelier.  Nothing  more  seri- 
ous would  happen  to  them  than  that  they 
would  incur  the  ridicule  of  their  own 
sex  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  This 
is  quite  natural  and  indeed  proper,  if  not 
carried  so  far  as  to  be  a  serious  deter- 
rent. It  is  the  reacting  force  of  the  gyro- 
scope which  keeps  our  social  system 
from  wobbling.  Conservatism,  like  a 
gyroscope,  strongly  resists  a  sudden  and 
disturbing  impulse,  but  is  powerless 
against  a  persistent  force,  however  slight. 
A  man  or  woman  who  wanders  far  out 
of  the  beaten  path  is  presumably  either  a 
genius  or  a  fool,  and  the  chances  are.  of 
course,  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In 
the  assumed  case  a  woman  who  stuck  to 
cooking  in  the  next  generation  would  be 
regarded  as  unwomanly  and  men  who 
persisted  in  painting  frescoes  as  effem- 
inate. 

A  philosopher  from  Mars  who  at- 
tempted to  assign  to  the  sexes  their  re- 
spective duties  with  proper  regard  to 
their  capacities  as  showed  by  their 
achievements  would  certainly  never  hit 
upon  the  culinary  art  as  a  feminine  voca- 
tion. There  have  been  great  women 
mathematicians,  poets,  artists  and  war- 
riors, but  never  in  the  historv  of  the  world 
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a  great  woman  cook,  I  mean  in  the  crea- 
tive or  artistic  sense.  The  authorities  of 
the  University  of  IlHnois,  in  establishing 
a  department  of  household  science,  how- 
ever, do  not  make  any  assumption  as  to 
woman's  culinary  capacity,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  fair  to  accuse  them  of 
the  design  of  chaining  woman  to  a  cook 
stove  forever,  as  some  advanced  women 
think.  They  simply  recognize  the  exist- 
ing fact  tlial  most  women  are  occupied 
with  household  administration  in  after 
life  and  that  this  occupation,  like  any 
other,  needs  to  be  intellectualized  by 
science  and  idealized  by  art.  IMie 
woman's  colleges  are  on  the  contrary  still 
mostly  forcing  upon  their  students  a 
masculine  education,  one  taken  over  bod- 
ily from  the  men's  colleges  some  time 
ago,  and  one  which  the  men  themselves 
are  largely  abandoning  wherever  they 
can.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  the  best 
possible  form  of  education  for  both  men 
and  women,  but  no  educator  has  the  right 
to  assume  such  dictatorial  powers.  The 
chief  defect  in  women,  to  my  mind,  is 
they  have  too  often  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory been  content  to  dress  themselves  in 
the  cast-off  mental  clothing  of  the  men. 

The  work  in  the  household  department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  comprises 
both  research  and  practical  applications. 
I  found  in  the  food  laboratory  of  the 
woman's  building  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
was  working  on  the  pectins,  a  subject  of 
great  physiological  and  moral  import- 
ance to  our  domestic  life.  She  had  found 
out  the  reason  why  jelly  sometimes  does 
not  jell.  Now  the  temper  of  many  house- 
wives and  the  happiness  of  many  homes 
has  been  wrecked  on  that  very  thing,  all 
for  lack  of  a  little  litmus  paper.  Hut  this 
ancient  difficulty  disappears  at  the  first 
touch  of  applied  science. 

Of  the  practical  work  of  this  depart- 
ment I  nuist  mention  the  experimental 
house.  This  is  a  house  of  the  ordinary 
type  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
successive  class  to  make  over.  They 
have  to  j^lan  its  arrangement,  sanitation, 
furnishing,  color-scheme,  and  equipment 
for  housekeeping  with  regard  to  ex- 
pense, convenience,  durability  and  artis- 
tic fitness.  Part  of  the  house  is  provided 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and 
the  other  part  for  a  contrast  fitted  up  in 


the  old-fashioned  style  with  all  the  an- 
cient inconveniences.  That  is,  these 
modern  girls  are  being  sy.stematically 
trained  to  look  down  on  their  grand- 
mothers. But  perhaps  that  is  the  aim  of 
all  true  education.  There  are  soiue 
practical  advantages  in  knowing  both  the 
old  and  the  new  ways  of  housekeeping 
and  the  differences  between  them.  l'V)r 
example,  if  one  of  these  domestic  science 
women  marries  a  husband  who  objects  to 
her  newfangled  cooking  and  demands 
"pies  like  mother  used  to  make,"  she  will 
not  weep  or  talk  back.  She  will  simply 
make  him  some  and  see  how  he  likes 
them. 

The  domestic  science  work  is,  how- 
ever, a  new  thing  here  and  not  yet  so  well 
housed  and  equipped  as  in  the  agricul- 
tural school  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. On  the  side  of  art  and  craftman- 
ship  it  is  far  excelled  by  the  Teachers' 
College  of  Columbia  University. 

In  the  College  of  Literature  and  .Arts 
the  women  slightly  outnumber  the  men 
(399  to  364  in  1908).  but  the  proportion 
of  men  is  increasing.  In  the  College  of 
Science  the  men  strongly  predominate 
(229  to  47)  and  in  engineering  and  most 
of  the  other  professional  schools,  except 
literary  and  music,  they  have  practically 
a  monopoly.  In  the  I'niversity  as  a 
whole  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  is 
about  four  to  one. 

Military  science  required  of  the  young 
men  and  domestic,  science  offered  to  the 
yoiuig  women  are  only  two  instance^ 
among  many  of  the  recognition  given  by 
coeducational  institutions  in  general  to 
the  distinctive  needs  of  the  two  sexes.  It 
is  a  curious  fact — which  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  all  of  us  to  avoid  o  prion 
dogmatism — that  the  effect  of  coeduca- 
tion is  not  to  masculinize  the  ycnmg 
women,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  but 
rather  the  opposite.  There  is  a  noticeable 
tendency  to  exaggerate  what  are  held  to 
he  feminine  qualities.  Many  of  the  girN 
overdress.  They  wear  too  big  hats  and 
too  fine  clothes  to  school  and  affect  a  de- 
ju-ndent  and  admiring  attitude  toward  the 
opposite  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boys 
are  apt  to  adopt  an  exaggerated  mascu- 
linity, even  in  extreme  cases  to  take 
pride  in  being  boisterous  and  uncouth. 
1  am  told  by  instructors  in  the  women's 
evninasiums  of  State  universities  that  it 
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is  impossible  to  get  the  j;irls  there  to  take 
an  interest  in  athletics,  especially  in  the 
organization  and  competition  of  their 
teams,  as  they  do  in  the  women's  collej^es. 
This  induced  polarity  of  disjjosition  is,  in 
mv  opinion,  a  wholesome  thing,  tho  it 
has  its  amusing  and  sometimes-  even  its 
objectionable  aspects.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  girls  ought  to  play  bas- 
ket-ball. I  merely  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  reason  why  they  do 
not  play  basket-ball  with  enthusiasm  is 
because  the  boys  they  associate  with  can 
play  it  and  similar  games  so  much  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusively  mas- 
culine colleges  often  show  a  tendency  to- 
ward femininity.  Their  dormitory  rooms 
and  fraternity  houses  are  more  luxurious 
and  tasteful  than  those  of  the  State  uni- 
versities as  a  rule.  Anybody  looking  at 
the  garments,  adornments  and  furniture 
displayed  by  the  Harvard  Co-op.,  many 
of  them  styles  designed  exclusively  for 
its  trade,  nu'ght  think  at  first  glance 
that  he  had  wandered  into  the  woman's 
section  of  a  department  store.  Then,  too, 
some  of  the  amateur  actors  show  great 
delight  in  dressing  up  in  women's  clothes 
in  their  college  theatricals  and  take  fem- 
inine parts  with  surprising  aptitude.  In 
coeducational  instituticMis  they  are  not  so 
apt  to  go  in  for  this  sort  of  masquerad- 
ing except  in  a  spirit  of  pure  grotesqucry. 

I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the 
women  should  have  a  monopoly  of  good 


manners,  delicate  taste,  nice  things  and 
bright  colors,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  the 
touches  of  fcminin'ty  that  occasionally 
appear  in  the  monastic  colleges,  but 
merely  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  a 
strong  feminine  element  they  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  appear.  Our  idea  of  what 
mental  and  moral  qualities  arc  charac- 
teristically masculine  or  feminine  is,  of 
course,  conventional.  Part  of  these  char- 
acteristics arc  natural,  part  acquired  and 
])art  afYected.  Since  we  cannot  distin- 
guish between  them  we  must  accept  the 
conventional  view  and  at  the  same  time 
give  it  freedom  to  change.  I  might  men- 
tion here  that  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  exceptional  in  having  three  women  on 
its  Doard  of  Trustees. 

This  university  is  hard  to  define  be- 
cause its  growth  in  students  and  faculty 
has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has  not  vet 
"found  itself."  Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill.  who 
has  been  a  professor  in  the  institution 
from  its  beginning,  gave  it  the  impulse 
toward  becoming  a  true  university  in 
1893  \vhen  he  presided  over  it  during  an 
interregnum.  Ihider  the  succeeding  ad- 
ministration of  President  Draper  it  made 
great  progress,  and  now.  under  President 
James,  it  is  being  transformed  into  an  in- 
stitution worthy  of  its  position  as  the 
head  of  the  educational  system  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous  States  of 
the  Union. 

New  York  City. 
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The   Strike-Riot   in   Pennsylvania 

BY  THE   REV.   LYMAN   EDWYN   DAVIS 


I'astor    (IF    (;r\ck    ClI 

McKKES  ROCKS  is  one  of  the  in- 
dustrial suburbs  of  Pittsburgh, 
situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  ancl 
sei)aratcd  from  Pittsburgh  proper  by 
Chartiers  Creek.  Schocnvillc.  adjoining 
McKces  Rocks,  is  the  site  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  employing  under 
ordinary  conditions  some  five  thousand 
men,  about  60  per  cent,  of  whom  are  for- 
eigners. 

b'or  the  past  six  weeks  the  workmen  at 
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this  plant,  charging  many  grievances 
against  their  employers,  have  sustained  a 
strike  which,  last  Sunday  night,  came  to 
its  natural  clima.x  in  the  form  of  a  bloody 
riot.  The  veritable  battle  was  fought  at 
O'Donovon's  Bridge,  and  the  death  list 
comprises  eight  men.  while  others  are 
Iving  morlallv  wounded  in  various  hos- 
pitals. 

In  the  original  controversy,  public  sen- 
timent was  uiuiualifiedly  with  the  strik- 
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crs,  and  hardly  a  voice  has  been  raised 
in  any  quarter  in  behalf  of  the  car  com- 
pany. Rut  the  industrial  and  humanitar- 
ian elements  of  the  question  have  been  so 
obscured  by  the  emerging  violence  of  the 
past  few  days,  that  a  demand  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  anarchy  has  dis- 
placed every  other  sentiment. 

And  whatever  may  be  the  original 
merits  of  the  strike,  whatever  the  reser- 
vations of  sympathy  with  which  the  ver- 
dict may  be  written,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  immediate  human  responsibility  for 
the  riot  of  Sunday  night  rests  upon  the 
strikers.  The  deputy  sheriff  who  was  the 
first  official  killed  cannot  be  held  entirely 
blameless.  He  was  a  blustering  fellow, 
as  remarkable  for  indiscretion  as  for 
valor.  But  his  only  offense  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  his  refusal  to  leave  the 
street  car  at  O'Donovon's  Bridge,  when 
all  the  presumed  strike-breakers  were 
forcibly  ejected.  Indeed,  this  attack  at 
the  bridge  was  merely  a  symptom  of  the 
general  anarchy  which  prevailed  that 
night  in  the  whole  zone  of  influence  af- 
fected by  the  strike,  save  only  in  the 
places  where  dominating  groups  of  offi- 
cers or  soldiers  happened  to  be  located. 

Who  is  responsible?  The  matter  of 
authority  in  such  emergencies  is  too 
much  dislriliutcd  for  iinmediatc  effi- 
ciency. Schoonvillc  is  located  in  Stowc 
Town.ship,  but  the  influence  of  the  strike 
extends  over  into  the  borough  of  ATcKees 
l\("icks.  with  many  lines  of  sympathetic 
influence  extending  into  the  city  of  Pitts- 
Inngh ;  and  all  these  are  in  .Xllegheny 
Countv,    and    in    the    State    of    Pennsvl- 


vania,  and  within  the  jurisdiction,  how- 
ever remotely  exercised,  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  certain  phases  of  this 
emergency,  a  natural  question  arises  as 
to  which  authority  of  the  many  shall  in- 
terpose and  assume  responsibility.  Shall 
it  be  the  constables  of  Stowe  Township 
or  the  policemen  of  McKees  Rocks,  or 
the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County,  or  the 
State  constabulary,  or  the  Federal  au- 
thorities? Of  course,  when  the  crisis 
comes  all  of  these  will  unite  for  the  re- 
storation of  order.  But  at  the  inception 
of  the  trouble,  who  is  responsible? 

The  violence  of  last  Sunday  night  was 
so  clearly  foreseen  and  predicted  by  the 
general  public  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  and  prevented  by  those  author- 
ities who  had  finally  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility. The  sheriff  of  Allegheny 
County  says  that  he  is  in  touch  with  the 
situation.  The  authorities  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  situation  when  they 
should  have  been  in  command  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

Since  last  Wednesday  evening  the  con- 
ditions at  Schoenville  were  already  so 
aggravated  that  the  authorities  should 
have  multiplied  at  once  the  forces  of  law 
and  order.  On  that  evening  the  street 
cars  crossing  O'Donovon's  Bridge  were 
"^topped  and  all  passengers  were  subject- 
ed to  the  harshest  inquisition,  and  all 
those  who  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  themselves  were  forcibly  eject- 
ed, and  many  of  them  taken  as  prisoners 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  strikers. 
Many  acts  of  violence  accompanied  these 
inquisitions ;  and  among  the  injured  was 
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one  of  the  foreign  women,  who  was 
afterward  spirited  away  and  could  not  be 
found  to  give  whatever  testimony  might 
have  been  in  her  knowledge.  Such  con- 
ditions prevailed,  with  increasing  viru- 
lence, from  Wednesday  until  Sunday. 
During  all  that  period,  a  veritable  reign 
of  anarchy  extended  over  Schoenville 
and  the  foreign  quarters  of  McKees 
Rocks.  In  the  daytime  the  troopers 
were  enabled  to  control  whatever  situa- 
tion might  signal  them ;  but  at  night,  and 
specifically  the  last  two  nights  preceed- 
ing  the  riot,  they  remained  within  the 
plant  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 
They  were  praised  in  some  quarters  for 
this  discretion,  the  ambiguous  tribute  be- 
ing based  upon  the  fact  that  false  alarms 
had  often  been  raised,  and  that  the  troop- 
ers showed  their  wisdom  in  not  respond- 
ing to  the  supposed  allurements  of  the 
strikers.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  fir- 
ing of  promiscuous  shots  and  volleys 
thruout  the  strike  zone  were  calculated 
to  confuse  the  judgment  of  officers  and 
troopers. 

But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  troop- 
ers remained  within  the  works  because 
their  numbers  were  totally  inadequate  to 
command  the  general  sil nation.  They 
were  the  prisoners  of  the  situation  which 
they  were  supposed  to  command.  An- 
other troop  has  arrived  today,  and  the 
whole  region  is  under  perfect  control. 
Pittsburgh  as  a  city  is  as  self-poised  as 
I..ondon.  In  days  of  calm,  the  city  marks 
tune,  and  in  days  of  confusion,  the  citv 
keeps  step,  in  a  manner  equal  to  that  of 
any    industrial    communitv    in    all    the 


world.  In  ordinary  conditions  250,000 
men  find  manual  employment  within  the 
precincts  of  Greater  Pittsburgh ;  and  the 
rebound  from  the  late  industrial  depres- 
sion is  so  great  that  already  225,000  men 
have  found  situations  here.  Under  these 
circumstances  Pittsburgh  is  naturally 
very  sensitive  to  the  unhappy  conditions 
prevailing  at  Schoenville,  feeling  very 
keenly  whatever  reflection  is  thereby 
made  upon  the  good  name  of  this  metro- 
politan community.  And  the  city  can 
justly  disavow  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter ;  and  while  the  original  sympathy 
of  the  town  was  clearly  with  the  strikers, 
all  voices  unite  in  demanding  first  of  all 
the  full  restoration  of  authority  in  the 
disturbed  district.  Accompanying  this 
sentiment  there  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  matter  of  immediate  authority 
and  responsibility  in  such  emergencies  as 
this  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  all 
secondary  authorities  should  be  imme- 
diately subservient  to  whatever  is  pro- 
nounced supreme  at  the  critical  moment. 
From  Wednesday  night  onward,  not  to 
speak  of  any  earlier  period,  street  cars 
were  stopped  every  niglit  with  all  im- 
punity; boats  on  the  river  were  fired 
upon  ;  trains  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Railroad 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were 
picketed  ;  women  and  children  were  ter- 
rorized, and  every  possible  danger-signal 
was  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
community.  Everybody  knew  and  every- 
body declared  what  the  result  was  bound 
to  be. 

What  is  the  natural  an-^wer  to  such  a 
criticism?     It  is  the  answer  common  to 
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all  industrial  conflicts  in  our  country. 
"If  we  increased  the  armed  force  at  the 
works  of  the  company  in  the  controversy, 
then  the  people  would  say  that  the  au- 
thorities have  in  a  manner  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  company,  and 
thereby  also  prejudice  the  original  case 
of  the  strikers." 

In  a  word,  the  shadow  of  the  ballot- 
box  falls  upon  all  too  many  of  the  offi- 
cial acts  of  those  who  are  called  upon  lu 
preserve  the  order  of  the  community.  It 
is  time  to  eliminate  every  other  consider- 
ation but  that  of  the  preservation  of 
order,  with  such  a  condition  of  the  social 
fabric  in  every  community  as  will  preju- 


ycars,  have  undoubtedly  been  wronged  in 
manifold  ways  by  their  employers.  These 
foreigners  perhaps  are  somewhat  under 
the  average  of  intelligence,  even  for  the 
countries  they  represent,  and  this  fact  has 
invited  the  exploitation  of  those  who  en- 
tertain no  principles  against  such  a  meth- 
od. And  while  the  managers  and  officer.s 
of  the  company  may  have  been  them- 
selves imiocent  of  intentional  tyranny, 
tyrants  have  certainly  been  abroad  among 
the  workmen  at  Schoenville.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal principle  of  law  that  the  wrong 
you  do  thr^i  the  agency  of  another  is  done 
by  yourself ;  and  the  bosses  and  other 
subordinates     of     the     company     have 
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dice  no  man's  interest  and  limit  no  man's 
equal  rights  and  privileges. 

What  of  the  industrial  responsibility 
for  this  strike?  What  of  the  original 
grievances  of  the  thousands  of  men  em- 
ployed at  Schoenville  ?  It  is  a  big  ques- 
tion, replete  as  all  such  questions  are  with 
a  thousand  (|ualifying  reservations,  lint 
it  can  only  he  said  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  community,  based  on  settled  convic- 
tions, and  those  convictions  growing  out 
of  the  long  record  of  the  Pressed  Steei 
Car  Company,  are  entirely  with  the  men. 
Of  the  5.000  employees,  about  60  per 
cent,  ar  J  foreigners ;  and  these  foreign- . 
ers,  Oil  the  cumulative  testimonv  of  manv 


farmed  these  foreigners  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  personal  profits ;  even  accepting 
bribes,  as  has  been  averred,  for  the  posi- 
tions opened  in  the  plant,  while  darker  in- 
sinuations, and  crimes  unmentionable, 
are  boldly  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who. 
whether  foreigners  or  Americans,  should 
iiave  been  their  natural  protectors  and 
their  unfailing  friends. 

I  saw  the  strikers  from  Schoenville 
marching,  three  thou.'^and  strong,  thru 
the  streets  of  Pittsburgh,  following  to 
his  grave  one  of  their  fallen  comrades. 
On  board  the  "President  Lincoln."  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  this  summer.  I  saw  an 
equal  number  of  foreigners  filing  past  the 
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medical  line  at  the  New  York  Quaran- 
tine Station.  The  same  impression  was 
made  upon  me  as  vividly  in  the  one  in- 
stance as  m  the  other.  It  was  the  impres- 
sion that  a  vast  ig;norant  but  innocent 
throng  was  coming  into  the  possession  of 
what  they  esteemed  to  be  their  own.  I 
saw  viciousncss  in  not  a  single  face, 
either  of  the  throng  in  Pittsburgh  or  of 
the  strong  multitude  on  shipboard.  But 
this  I  saw ;  the  despair  of  the  Old  World 
in  every  single  face  lighted  up  by  the 
awakening  hope  of  the  New  World. 

What  then  is  the  psychological  situa- 
tion at  Sclioenville?  It  is  simply  despair 
crcej)ing  in  again,  where  hope  had  come 
to  shine.  These  men  may  be  very  ig- 
norant ;  they  may  be  heartlessly  exploit- 


ed :  they  may  be  the  victims  of  conspir- 
acy in  a  squire's  court,  in  order  to  filch 
money  from  them  by  a  pretended  com- 
promise. They  may  be  trf\'ited  often  as 
brutes  rather  than  men.  But,  they  know 
very  clearly  the  supreme  object  of  their 
immigration  to  America.  They  have  come 
not  alone  for  liberty,  but  especially  for 
liberty  to  seek  prosperity.  .\nd.  if  this 
])rosperity  is  not  phenomenal,  they  imme- 
diately conclude  that  somebody  is  cheat- 
ing them.  Whether  they  are  justified  in 
their  complaint  m  this  instance  or  not. 
all  the  frenzy  of  their  native  tempera- 
ment is  added  to  their  disappointed  hopes 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  eventful  con- 
troversy with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany at  Schoenville.   ^Vho  is  responsible? 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Task  of  the   Forest   Service 


BY  OVERTON  W.   PRICE 


[The  reputed  acquisition  of  so  large  a  per 
a  few  strong  combinations  gives  timeliness  to 
of    tlic    United    States. — Editor.] 

A  LITTLE  more  than  ten  years  ago 
Gifford  Pinchot  took  charge  of 
the  Government  forest  work.  Up 
to  then,  the  duties  of  the  Division  of  For- 
estry lay  mainly  in  compiling  forest  data 
and  statistics,  its  usefulness  was  neces- 
sarily narrow,  and  its  discontinuance  in 
contemplation.  The  work  employed  ten 
persons,  of  whom  two  were  professional 
foresters. 

The  Forest  Service  now  administers 
the  National  Forests,  whose  aggregate 
area  is  about  the  same  as  Texas  and  Ohio 
combined,  and  whose  money  value  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  total  equip- 
ment of  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  fur- 
nishes the  chief  source  of  information 
and  assistance  to  private  forest  owners 
and  users,  who  wish  to  practise  forestry. 
Its  force  numbers  about  3.000.  of  whom 
250  are  professional  foresters. 

This  great  machine  is  administered 
under  a  policy  which  has  the  approval 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  .\merican 
people.  It  is  not  an  impractical  policy 
constructed   by  theorists — by  those  who 


ccntage  of   tlie   water   power  of   the  country  by 
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sometimes  hit  the  bystander  instead  of 
the  bullseye,  because  they  have  not 
learned  the  use  of  the  gun  with  which 
they  shoot.  Nor  is  it  a  foreign  policy, 
expected  to  meet  conditions  under  which 
it  was  not  constructed.  The  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service  makes  no  fetish  of  the 
forest.  It  urges  no  destructive  upheaval 
in  economic  conditions.  But  when  the 
line  is  plain  between  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  or  any  of  their  resources, 
for  the  permanent  benefit  of  many,  or  for 
the  temporary  benefit  of  a  few.  the  For- 
est Service  encourages  use  by  the  many 
and  prevents  its  monopoly  by  the  few. 

Inhere  are  two  jilanks  in  the  platform 
of  the  Forest  Service.    They  are  these : 

To  ensure  thru  public  ownership  and 
administration  the  fullest  permanent  use 
of  those  forests  which  are  essential  to  the 
public  welfare. 

To  teach  American  citizens  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  forests  in  private 
hands  and  of  their  product,  by  finding 
out  and  telling  them  how. 

The    194,500.000    acres    of    National 
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Forests  stand  for  the  first  plank.  Thc\- 
conserve  most  of  the  water  and  one-third 
of  the  timber  of  the  West.  This  national 
heritage,  whose  measurable  material  re- 
sources are  worth  more  than  two  billions 
of  dollars,  is  being  adminstered  by  the 


personal  courage,  fiber,  and  devotion. 
The  Forest  Rangers  are  the  backbone  of 
the  service.  Were  it  not  for  them,  the 
National  Forests  would  soon  be  forests 
no  longer.  And  as  each  of  these  public 
servants  comes  to  lay  down  his  tools  for 


THE  FOREST  AND   ITS   SOIL  CONSUMED   BY   FIRE. 
There   are   many   million    acres   like   this   in  the    Lake    States    alone.      .Ml    the    privately    owned    forests    in    the 
United   St«ttcs  could  be   protected  from   fire   at   a   yearly   cost   of   one   Dreadnought. 


Forest  Service  in  the  best  permanent  in- 
terest of  all  the  people.  At  an  average 
cost  for  protection  of  about  one-fifth  of 
a  cent  per  acre,  the  damage  by  fire  on 
National  Forests  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been,  per  million  acres,  about  3  per 
cent,  of  that  on  private  forest  lands.  In 
these  three  years,  the  use  of  the  National 
Forests  by  the  people  has  more  than 
doubled.  Tu  1008,  so  great  were  the  de- 
mands of  the  people's  business,  that  an 
average  of  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
time  of  the  Forest  Rangers  could  be 
given  to  fire  patrol.  This  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  all  the  time  of  one  man  for  the 
patrol  of  580,000  acres,  an  area  half  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

From  Arizona  to  the  Canadian  border, 
and  from  California  to  Minnesota  and 
Arkansas,  the  Forest  Rangers  have  done 
their  duty.  This  has  meant  unrelenting 
effort,  usually  under  frontier  conditions. 
There  is  no  more  exacting  work  than  fire 
patrol;  and  short  of  war,  nothing  makes 
greater   claims   than    fire    fighting   upon 


younger  hands  to  pick  up,  he  will  leave 
behind  him.  in  the  vigorous,  unscarrcd 
forests  of  his  district,  a  valuable  heritage 
to  the  community  and  the  honorable  rec- 
ord of  a  trust  fulfilled. 

The  protection  of  the  National  Forests 
from  fire  is  incidental  only  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  fullest  permanent  use.  This 
use  is  limited  only  so  far  as  is  needed  to 
insure  the  permanence  of  the  forest  and 
to  keep  it  in  satisfactory  condition.  Last 
vear  1,500,000  cattle  and  horses  and 
7.500,000  sheep  and  goats  grazed  within 
National  Forests,  or  12  and  21  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  range  stock  of  the 
W'est.  Nearly  400,000,000  feet  of  mature 
timber  was  sold  and  cut,  or  enough  to 
iMiild  25.000  ordinary  frame  houses. 
More  than  130.000,000  feet  more  was 
given  away  to  settlers  for  firewood  and 
other  home  uses.  .Ml  this  timber  was 
cut  and  logged  conservatively,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  forest. 
I'ndcr  such  management  a  forest  pro- 
duces wood  forever. 
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For  a  man  can  handle  liis  forest  in 
three  different  ways,  just  as  he  can  han- 
dle money  in  three  different  ways,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  nation.  He  can  de- 
stroy his  forest  by  wasteful  logging  and 
the  fire  which  follows  it,  just  as  he  can 
squander  money  until  it  is  all  gone.  He 
can  protect  his  forest  adequately  from 
fire  or  other  injury,  but  fail  to  harvest 
its  crop,  just  as  he  can  lock  up  money 
in  a  safe  and  let  it  lie  there  protected 
from  loss,  but  unproductive  and  useless. 
Or  he  can  handle  his  forest  rightly  and 
profit  by  the  interest  without  impairing 
the  capital,  like  the  man  who  invests 
money  safely  and  well. 

There  is  nothing  intricate   about  the 


have  shed  seed  enougli  to  start  young 
trees  to  make  another  forest.  Remember 
always  that  the  sapling  will  make  a 
valuable  tree  some  day  if  it  is  not  in- 
jured, just  as  a  boy  will  make  a  wage 
earner  if  he  has  his  chance.  Keep  fire 
out  of  the  forest  because  it  is  worse  than 
the  axe  in  careless  hands,  for  the  fire 
consumes  everything,  young  trees  anfl 
old,  and  the  forest  soil  as  well.  Waste 
nothing.  These  are  the  principles  under 
which  logging  is  done  in  the  National 
Forests.  The  result  is  to  make  of  them 
a  factory  as  well  as  a  storehouse  of  wood. 
But  the  usefulness  of  the  National 
Forests  does  not  end  with  producing  tim- 
ber and  grass.    Their  still  larger  value  to 


now  THE   FOREST  COMES   BACK    ON   THE  OLD   BURN.S. 
Within   National   Forests  and   now   protected   from   fire. 


])rinciples  or  the  practice  of  forcstrv.  It 
has  its  own  careful,  skilled  methods  based 
on  study  comparatively  recent  in  this 
country,  but  which  in  other  countries  be- 
gan hundreds  of  years  ago.  To  describe: 
these  methods  would  fill  'many  pages,  and 
it  takes  trained  men  to  apply  thein.  But 
in  the  last  analysis,  forestry  is  common 
sense,  scientifically  applied.  Cut  the  ma- 
ture trees,  but  do  not  cut  them  until  they 


till  nation  is  in  conserving  stream-flow. 
These  mountain  forests  are  to  the 
streams  of  the  West  what  the  storage 
liattcry  is  to  the  wire — the  source  of 
energy  in  reserve.  Without  forests  to 
check  the  run-offs,  streams  fluctuate  or 
even  go  dry  for  part  of  the  year;  but 
those  streams  which  rise  in  well  forested 
watersheds  maintain  a  comparativciv 
even  flow. 
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riie  Reclamation  Service,  when  its 
task  is  finislied,  will  have  turned  50,000.- 
000  acres  of  desert  into  fertile  farm  land, 
doited  with  homes.  Under  its  director, 
Frederick  Haynes  Newell,  whose 
achievement  is  national  and  enduring, 
this  work,  unparalleled  in  scope,  is  going 
successfully  forward.  The  story  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  men  of  the  Reclam- 
ation Service,  in  th.c  face  of  engineering 
difficulties  historic  in  their  magnitude, 
has  yet  to  be  adequately  written.  But 
for  the  permanent  success  of  its  work, 
the  Reclamation  Service  must  depend  not 
merely  upon  its  reservoirs  and  dams,  but 
upon  the  thoroness  with  which  the  Forest 
Service  does  its  duty.  The  preservation 
of  the  National  Forests  is  vital  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  national  irrigation  policy. 

In  the  conservation  of  water  used  for 
the  development  of  power  thru  electri- 
city, as  well  as  for  irrigation,  lies  another 
great  function  of  the  National  Forests, 
whose  importance  is  only  beginning  to  be 
generally  realized.  In  the  regulation  of 
the  development  of  this  power  within  Na- 


tional Forests,  thru  the  leasing  of  power 
sites  without  passage  of  title  to  the  user, 
thru  a  charge  for  the  occupancy  and  use 
of  these  sites,  and  thru  rigid  provisions 
against  combination  and  monopoly,  the 
Forest  Service  is  effectively  safeguard- 
ing, within  National  Forests,  the  interests 
of  the  American  people,  whose  property 
these  water  ])Owers  are.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  public  service  which  the  I'orest 
Service  is  rendering.  The  standing  tim- 
ber in  the  National  Forests,  which  is 
alone  sufficient  if  it  were  cut  clean  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  nation  for  ten 
years,  is  of  less  value  than  the  sites  for 
the  development  of  water  power,  whose 
usefulness  these  forests  conserve.  The 
complete  destruction  of  this  timber  by 
fire  would  be  far  less  grave  than  for  the 
power  sites  within  National  Forests  to 
pass  into  unregulated  corporate  owner- 
ship or  control. 

The  power  of  the  immediate  future  is 
water  power.  The  trust  of  the  immediate 
future  is  the  power  trust,  if  nation.  State 
or   citizen    fail   to  do  their   utmost.      In 
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A  1-OREST  K.WC.KR  PUTTING  OUT  .\  (.ROUND  FIRE  WITH    .\  WET  SADDLE   IIL.VNKET. 
Last  year   tlic   rangers  put   out   2.739  fires  in   the   National    Forests. 
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some  regions  this  trust  is  already  firmly 
intrenched.  In  others,  it  is  in  the  mak- 
ing. In  every  region  it  is  spreading, 
strengthening,  acquiring,  where  men 
need  power  to  work  for  them  and  water 
runs  down  hill.  To  say  there  are  no 
combinations  to  control  water  powers  is 
to  be  of  them,  or  to  be  misinformed. 
The  following  are  passages  from  the 


total  now  ill  use.  Further  evidence  of  a  very 
strong  nature  as  to  additional  intercorporate 
relations,  furnished  by  the  bureau,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  total  should  be  in 
creased  to  24  per  cent. ;  and  still  other  evi- 
dence, though  less  conclusive,  nevertheless  af- 
fords reasonable  ground  for  enlarging  this  es- 
timate by  9  per  cent,  additional.  In'  other 
words,  it  is  probable  that  these  thirteen  con- 
cerns directly  or  indirectly  control  developed 
water    power    and    advantageous    power    sites 


A  FORKST  r.\nc;i:r  .mo\ing  C.\M1'. 

Over   a    trail    built    by    the    Forest    Service.     The    forest    rangers'    average    district    is   nearly    fifteen    miles   each 
125.000    acres.       The    Service    has    built     12,000    miles    of    trails    in    National    Forests. 


way.    or    about 


special  message  of  President  Roosevelt 
of  January  15,  1909,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  a  vetoed 
bill  to  construct  a  dam  across  James 
River,  in  Stone  County,  Mo. : 

"The  total  water  power  now  in  use  by  power 
plants  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Geological  Survey 
as  5,300,000  horse  power.  Information  collect- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  shows  that 
thirteen  large  concerns,  of  which  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company  arc  most  im- 
portant, now  hold  water-power  installations 
and  advantageous  power  sites  aggregating 
about  1,046,000  horse  power,  where  the  control 
by  these  concerns  is  practically  admitted.  This 
is  a  quantity  equal  to  over  19  per  cent,  of  the 


equal  to  more  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  total 
water  power  now  in  use.  This  astonishing 
consolidation  has  taken  place  practically  with- 
in the  last  five  years.  The  movement  i.-^  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  unless  it  is  controlled  the 
history  of  the  oil  industry  will  be  repeated  in 
the  hydro-electric  power  industry,  with  results 
far  more  oppressive  and  disastrous  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
potential  water  power  is  as  yet  undeveloped, 
but  the  sites  which  are  now  controlled  by  com- 
binations are  those  which  olTer  the  greatest 
advantages  and  therefore  hold  a  strategic  posi- 
tion. This  is  certain  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
increasing  demand  for  power  and  the  exten- 
sion of  long-distance  electrical  transmission. 

"It  is,  in  my  opinion,  relatively  unimportant 
for  us  to  know  whether  or  not  the  promoter* 
of   this    particular   project   are    at^liated    with 
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any  of  these  great  corporations.  If  we  make 
an  unconditional  grant  to  this  grantee,  our 
control  over  it  ceases.  He,  or  any  purchaser 
from  him,  will  be  free  to  sell  his  rights  to  any 
one  oi  them  at  pleasure.  The  time  to  attach 
conditions  and  prevent  monopoly  is  when  a 
grant  is  made. 

"The  great  corporations  are  acting  with 
foresight,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  vigor  to 
control  the  water  powers  of  the  country.  They 
pay  no  attention  to  State  boundaries  and  are 
not  interested  in  the  constitutional  law  affect- 
ing navigable  streams  except  as  it  affords 
what  has  been  aptly  called  a  'twilight  zone,' 
where  they  may  find  a  convenient  refuge  from 
any  regulation  whatever  by  the  public,  whether 
thru  the  National  or  the  State  governments. 
It  is  significant  that  they  are  opposing  the  con- 
trol of  water  power  on  the  Desplaincs  River 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  with  equal  vigor  and 
with  like  arguments  to  those  with  which  they 
oppose  the  National  Government  pursuing  the 
policy  I  advocate.  Their  attitude  is  the  same 
with  reference  to  their  projects  upon  the  moun- 
tam  streams  of  the  West,  where  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  owner 
of  the  public  lands  and  national  forests  is  not 
open  to  question." 

"T  repeat  the  words  with  which  I  concluded 
my  message  vetoing  the  Rainy  River  bill : 

"  'In  place  of  the  present  haphazard  policy 
of  permanently  alienating  valuable  public  prop- 


erty we  should  substitute  a  definite  policy 
along  the  following  lines: 

"  'Tirst  There  should  be  a  limited  or  careful- 
ly guarded  grant  in  the  nature  of  an  option 
or  opportunity  afforded  within  reasonable  time 
for  development  of  plans  and  for  execution 
of  the  project. 

"  'Second.  Such  a  grant  or  concession  should 
be  accompanied  in  the  act  making  the  grant 
by  a  provision  expressly  making  it  the  duty 
of  a  designated  official  to  annul  the  grant  if 
tlie  work  is  not  begun  or  plans  are  not  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  authority  granted. 

"  'Third.  It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  some 
designated  official  to  see  to  it  that  in  approving 
the  plans  the  maximum  development  of  the 
navigation  and  power  is  assured,  or  at  least 
that  in  making  the  plans  these  may  not  be  so 
developed  as  ultimately  to  interfere  with  the 
better  utilization  of  the  water  or  complete  de- 
velopment  of  the  power. 

■  'Fourth.  There  should  be  a  license  fee  or 
charge  which,  tho  small  or  nominal  at  the 
outset,  can  in  the  future  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
secure  a  control  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

"  'Fifth.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  grant  or  privilege  at  a  definite 
time,  leaving  to  future  generations  the  power 
or  authority  to  renew  or  extend  the  conces- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  conditions  which 
may  f)revail  at  that  time.' 

"Further  reflection  suggests  a  sixth  condi- 
tion, viz. : 


CON.SKKX  .MIVK    CLTTlNi,    IN    A    N.\T10NAL    FORKST. 
Aftrr   the  logs  arc  all  hauled  out  the  piled     brush   will  be  burned,  to  lewen  fire  risk. 
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TROPHIES   OF   THE   HUNT. 
Last   year   the  killing  of   predatory   animals  in    National    Forests    by    hunters    employed    by    the    Forest    Scr\  ice 
prevented    losses    which    would    have   exceeded  the  amount  paid  in  grazing  fees. 


"The  license  should  be  forfeited  upon  proof 
that  tlie  licensee  has  joined  in  any  conspiracy 
or  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
as  is  provided  for  grants  of  coal  lands  in 
Alaska  by  the  act  of  May  28,  1908. 

"I  will  sign  no  bill  granting  a  privilege  of 
this  character  which  does  not  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  these  conditions." 

"I  esteem  it  my  duty  to  use  every  endeavor 
to  prevent  this  growing  monopoly,  the  most 
threatening  wliich  has  ever  appeared,  from 
being  fastened  upon  the  people  of  this  nation." 

The  message  transmits  a  report  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Knox  Smith,  who  gives  specifically, 
by  names,  localities  and  developed  horse 
powers,  the  chief  existing  concentrations 
of  water  power  in  the  United  States. 
This  message,  with  the  above  report,  is 
essential  to  the  student  of  the  water 
power  question.  And  that  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  be,  for  his  own  as  well 
as  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  addition  to  their  resources  of  water, 
wood  and  grass,  the  National  Forests 
serve  a  host  of  minor  uses  of  great  im- 
|)ortance  to  the  settlers  who  live  in  and 
near  them,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  lie.  A  total 
of  about  ten  thousand  permits  for  these 
minor  uses  have  been  granted,  involving 
the  occupancy  of  National  Forest  laud  or 
the   use   of   other    resources,    of    which 


more  than  a  half  were  without  charge. 

This  vast  and  increasing  business  is 
handled  by  the  officers  of  the  Forest 
S,ervice,  who  are  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  interest  first  of  all  of  the  small 
man.  The  timber  and  the  grass  the  Na- 
tional Forests  produce  cost  a  fair  price  to 
the  lumberman  and  the  stockman.  For 
the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  power  sites 
which  the  National  Forests  contain,  the 
power  companies  pay  a  moderate  charge. 
The  settler  gets  forage  free  for  his  milch 
cattle,  wood  free  for  fuel  and  farm  uses, 
and  water  without  charge  to  irrigate  his 
farm. 

The  Forest  Service  is  not  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  corporations.  But  it  is 
charged  with  the  right  care  of  a  vast  pub- 
lic property.  It  sees  to  it  that  the  yield 
from  this  property,  the  water,  the  wood, 
and  the  grass,  goes  first  to  those  who 
need  it  most — to  the  home  builders.  For 
every  permit  granted  to  a  man  to  graze 
1,000  head  of  stock  or  more,  the  Forest 
Service  has  granted  ten. permits  to  small 
owners  to  graze  their  little  bunches  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  For  every  large  sale 
of  timber,  it  has  made  twenty  small  sales 
to  feed  the  little  sawmills  u]5on  which  the 
frontier  comnninitics  depend. 

The  National  Forests  are  to  the  West 
what  coal  is  to  the  engine.     The  Forest 
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Service  is  the  stoker.  There  is  coal 
enough  in  the  bunkers  to  keep  a  full  head 
of  steam  thruout  the  run,  if  it  is  not 
wasted.  If  it  be  wasted,  the  engine  will 
soon  slow  down  for  lack  of  fuel.  The 
nation  has  only  recently  employed  a 
trained  stoker.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
National  Forests  and  their  conservative 
management,  much  less  of  the  people's 
property  would  have  been  saved. 

The  inadequate  means  for  enforcing 
our  public  land  laws,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  laws  themselves,  have  not 
and  do  not  fully  protect  the  public  lands 
from  waste  or  theft.  Men  have  said  that 
one-third  of  the  Western  public  domain 
has  passed  .into  wrong  hands  or  to  wrong 
uses,  under  color  of  public  land  laws 
loosely  framed  and  inadequately  applied. 
P)Ut  accurate  statistics  are  not  needed  to 
make  the  facts  plain.  It  is  our  common 
knowledge  and  our  common  disgrace, 
that  the  public  domain  has  melted  great- 
ly under  the  heat  of  individual  and  cor- 
l)orate  greed. 

The  National  Forests  contain  an  im- 
jjortant  part  of  what  is  left.  They  are 
mountain  forests  which  grow  not  only 
grass  and  timber,  but  which  feed  the 
streams  which  generate  power  and  with 
which  the  farmer  must  replace  the  rain, 
where  rain  is  lacking.  Rightly  used, 
these  forests  will  aid  for  all  time  in  the 
building  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
homes.  Wrongly  used,  their  grass  and 
timber  crop  would  inevitably  fail  and  the 
streams  find  in  them  an  enemy  instead  of 
a  friend.  Costly  experience  has  proved 
that  thru  public  ownership  and  manage- 
ment only  can  this  national  heritage  be 
held  in  trust. 

The  second  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  Forest  Service  can  be  written  more 
brielly — the  education  of  the  American 
people  in  practical  forestry. 

Thus  to  bring  about  the  right  use  of 
forests  covering  one-fourth  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  large  order.  But  it  is  an  order 
which  this  nation  urgentlv  needs  filled. 
The  Forest  Service  has  Ijccn  at  work 
upon  it  for  ten  years.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  questions  it  is  asked,  and  is  an- 
swering: 

"I  have  n  woodlol,  "  says  the  farmer.  "It  is 
ill  poor  shape  because  I  have  taken  no  care 
of  it.  Wliat  can  1  do  to  make  it  yield  more? 
Wood  nsed  to  he  plentiful  and  clieap  around 
here,  and  I  thouplit  it  would  be  always.  But 
now  I  need  evcrv  stick  I  can  raise." 


More  than  a  million  farmers  need  that 
kind  of  information.  This  country  con- 
tains 200,000,000  acres  in  farmers'  wood- 
lots,  a  much  larger  area  than  the  German 
Empire.  Most  of  it  is  yielding  very  lit- 
tle. Much  of  it  does  not  yield  enough 
to  pay  taxes.  All  of  it  can  be  made  to 
yield  profitably  firewood  or  fence  posts 
and  wood  for  other  uses  on  the  farm. 

This  is  another  kind  of  question: 

"\Vc  have  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  tim- 
ber land,"  says  the  lumber  company.  '"Come 
and  study  it  and  tell  us  how  you  think  we 
ought  to  handle  it.  In  the  old  days  we  would 
have  skinned  it,  and  moved  on.  But  times  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be.  Timberland  is  scarce 
and  it  comes  high — and  we  have  got  so  much 
money  tied  up  in  our  saw  mill  and  the  rest 
of  our  plant,  that  we  must  have  timber  to 
work  on,  straight  along." 

The  men  who  need  that  question  an- 
swered own  four-fifths  of  the  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States.  Upon  them 
mainly  depend  the  permanence  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  national  tinibcr  supply. 
At  present,  forestry  is  practised  on  much 
less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  timber  tracts 
privately  owned. 

Or  another  farmer  may  say : 

"I  pay  a  good  deal  more  for  fence  posts 
than  I  used  to  pay.  but  they  dont  last  any 
longer  in  the  ground.  Can  you  tell  mc  how  to 
treat  them  with  some  preservative  so  that  they 
will  last  longer?  Iv'c  heard  that  is  worth 
trying — but  I  want  to  know  all  about  it;  just 
how  to  do  it,  and  how  much  it  costs,  and  what 
results  I  can  expect." 

Or  another  company  may  say: 

"We  are  not  in  the  lumber  business.  W' 
are  in  the  railroad  business.  We  buy  timber 
to  use,  we  dont  produce  it.  It  takes  several 
million  ties  each  year  to  keep  our  present 
tracks  repaired,  and  for  the  new  ones  we  are 
constructing.  They  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
buy  and  put  in  the  track,  and  they  rot  out  in 
a  few  years.  If  we  could  make  them  last  two 
or  three  times  as  long,  if  would  save  us  some 
thing.     How  shall  we  set  about  it?" 

There  are  about  700.000.000  ties  in 
railroad  tracks  in  the  United  States.  If 
all  were  prescrvalively  treated,  it  would 
mean  a  saving  to  the  railroads  of  about 
$16,000,000  a  year.  Rut  a  still  larger 
saving  to  the  coimtry  would  come  in  less- 
ening the  drain  upon  the  forests. 

These  questions  cannot  all  be  answered 
at  once,  for  the  trained  men  of  the  ser- 
vice cannot  read  the  answers  out  of 
books.  It  takes  thoro  field  work  and  lab- 
oratory work  to  get  them.  But  once  got- 
ten, these  answers  go  not  only  to  the  men 
who  a'^kcfl  the  questions,  but  as  nearly  as 
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possible  to  all  whom  they  can  benefit. 
This  is  accomplished  by  correspondence, 
thru  Government  publications,  but  main- 
ly thru  the  daily  and  periodic  press.  The 
newspapers  have  done  more  to  put  use- 
ful information  collected  by  the  Forest 
Service  before  the  American  people  than 
any  other  agency.  Last  year  knowledge 
about  the  forest  and  its  use  collected  by 
the  Forest  Service  was  distributed  with- 
out one  cent  paid  for  space  in  265,000,000 
copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  To 
have  put  this  information  before  the  same 
number  of  people  thru  Government  pub- 
lications would  have  cost  more  than  the 
total  appropriation  of  the  Forest  Service 
for  that  year.  The  actual  cost  to  the 
Government  of  preparing  this  material 
and  furnishing  it  for  use  by  the  press,  is 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Be- 
yond the  enormous  saving  in  money,  the 
distribution  of  this  material  thru  the  pub- 
lic press  instead  of  thru  official  docu- 
ments sets  it  promptly  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

'J'hcre  follow  further  reasons,  taken 
largely  from  the  report  of  the  National 
Conservation  Commission,  which  show 
how  urgent  is  the  need  for  educational 
work  in  forestry,  based  on  trained  study : 

We  take  from  our  forests  each  year, 
not  counting  the  loss  by  fire,  three  and 
ono-half  times  their  yearly  growth.  For 
forty  years,  forest  fires  have  each  year 
destroyed  not  less  than  $50,000,000  worth 
of  timber.  Our  waste  of  wood  in  the  for- 
est and  the  mill  is  one-third  of  what  we 
use.  And,  by  careless  cutting  and  fire, 
the  capacity  of  forests  in  private  hands 
to  produce  their  like  again  is  being  con- 
stantly reduced  or  even  totally  destroyed. 
The  condition  of  the  world  supply  of  tim- 


ber makes  us  already  dependent  upon 
what  we  produce.  From  this  on,  we 
must  grow  our  own  supply  or  go  without. 
On  the  other  side  are  these  great  facts : 
By  reasonable  thrift  we  can  produce 
a  constant  timber  supply  beyond  our 
present  need,  and  with  it  conserve  the 
usefulness  of  our  streams  for  irrigation, 
water  supply,  navigation  and  power. 
Under  right  management  private  forests 
will  yield  over  four  times  as  muCh  as 
now.  We  can  reduce  waste  in  the  woods 
as  well  as  in  the  mill,  with  present  a? 
well  as  future  profit.  Preservative  treat- 
ment will  reduce  by  one-fifth  the  quantity 
of  timber  used  in  the  w-ater  or  in  the 
ground.  Forest  fires  on  private  lands 
can  be  practically  stopped,  at  a  total  cost 
each  year  of  one-fifth  the  value  of  the 
standing  timber  burned.  We  shall  inev- 
itably suffer  for  timber  to  meet  our 
needs  until  our  forests  have  had  time  to 
grow  again.  But  if  we  act  vigorously 
and  at  once,  and-  only  then,  we  shall  es- 
cape permanent  timber  scarcity. 

The  task  is  plain.  Under  its  great 
leader,  the  F^orest  Service  has  set  itself 
to  fulfil  it.  It  has  made  a  good  beginning 
in  material  achievement.  But  a  still 
larger  national  asset  which  its  work  has 
helped  greatly  to  create  is  a  wholesome 
public  sentiment  toward  the  use  of  the 
f 01  est.  That  sentiment  will  never  die, 
because  it  is  founded  on  knowledge.  The 
work  of  the  service  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  structure  of  forest  conserva- 
tion which  will  endure.  They  are  fore- 
sight, self-restraint  and  thrift  for  man 
and  nation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural 
resource  which  man  and  nation  hold  in 
trust. 

Wasiiingion,    n.   C. 


Telling  the  Whole  Story 

TiJERii  is  no  longer  any  question  about 
it.     The  life-long  novel  has  come  again 
into  popularity.    This  does  not  mean  that 
the  episodic  novel  which  has  for  a  gen- 
eration been  popular  will  disappear,  for 
the    reading   public    is    widening    in    all 
directions.     It  is  therefore  omnivorous. 
The  detective  novel  revives — and  stays. 
The  historical  novel  revives — and  stays. 
The     mystical     romance     revives  —  and 
stays.       So    we    have 
sometimes    among'   the 
six  best  sellers  half  a 
dozen   types  of  fiction 
which    are    not    really 
rivals    any    more   than 
the    sale    of    potatoes 
competes  with  the  sale 
of  ice  cream.     Tt  was 
apparently  William  De 
Morgan   who,  by  that 
rash    venture,    "Joseph 
Vance."    disclosed    the 
fact  that  there  was  a 
public   which   was   not 
satisfied  by  the  narrow 
field  of  current  fiction, 
but  wanted  "to  see  life 
clearly      and      see      it 
whole."     This   is   con- 
firmed  by   the   success 
of  his  later  books  and 
many     others     of     the 
same   type,   most   con- 
spicuously "Tono-Bun- 
gay."      H.    G.     Wells 
has  always   shown  himself    sensitive    to 
changes  in  popular  taste  while  retaining 
his  individuality  and  views,  and  his  adop- 
tion of  the  new  form  in    place    of    the 
short  story,  the  Utopian  vision  and  the 
scientific  romance  in  which  he  had  made 
his  name,  is  especially  si.gnificant.     Until 
the  rise  of  this  new  movement  the  gen- 
eral trend  in  fiction  was  toward  the  short- 
story     type,    whatever    the    length,    the 
crisp,  dramatic,  vivid  style,  dealing  witli 
a    few   characters   in    a   single   situation. 
The  curtain  rose  and  dropped  at  the  tin- 
kle of  the  bell,  and  if  the  stage  at  times 
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held  more  than  three  or  four  players  they 
were  mere  supernumeraries  and  rarely 
stepped  into  the  limelight.  But  the  dra- 
matic view  of  life  is  not  the  only  one  or 
the  truest.  Its  art  is  inevitably  artificial 
because  real  life  is  infinitely  complicated 
and  continuous  and  no  cross-section  of  it 
can  do  it  justice.  And  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  a  true  picture  of  life  or  even  of  a 
life,  by  reading  a  large  number  of  such 
novels,  because  the  episodes  they  select 
are  not  fair  samples. 
They  are  not  the  ordi- 
nary but  the  extraor- 
dinary incidents,  usu- 
ally the  single  brief 
period  of  falling  in 
love,  or  latterly.  a 
financial  or  political 
adventure,  the  climax 
of  a  career  ending — 
or-  to  express  it  more 
accurately,  cut  oflf — at 
an  instant  of  triumph- 
ant optimism. 

Quite  the  opposite 
of  the  episodic  stor)'. 
long  and  short,  is  this 
new  form  of  fiction,  or 
rather  revived  form, 
for  it  harks  back  to 
Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray. It  professes  to 
tell'  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  This 
is  an  impossibility, 
since  selection,  elimination  and  exag- 
geration are  unavoidable  in  all  forms 
of  art.  But  it  comes  nearer  to  tell- 
ing the  whole  story  than  the  other  form, 
and  attracts  a  different,  probably  a  su- 
perior class  of  readers.  Some  men  like 
chess  problems,  given  a  situation  to  work 
<nit  the  few  itievitable  moves  leading  to 
the  mate.  Others  prefer  to  play  the 
game  for  themselves,  thru  all  its  shifts 
and  changes,  even  tho  most  of  its  plots 
come  to  naught  and  the  moves  which 
promise  to  bring  about  a  dramatic  climax 
turn  out  to  be  tame  and  futile.    Th?  lat- 
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ter  class  of  chess  players  will  like  this 
latter  kind  of  novels. 

Two  excellent  examples  of  the  whole- 
life  novels  come  to  us  at  once  from  men 
five  thousand  miles  apart,  Kansas  and 
England;  White's  A  Certain  Rich  Man, 
and  Bennett's  The  Old  Wives'  Tale.* 
They  are  of  nearly  the  same  age,  a  little 
over  forty,  and  both  are  journalists  who 
have  got  their  training  by  writing  the 
episodic  short  story  which  originated  in 
journalism.  Mr.  Bennett 'S  the  author  of 
that  witty  play,  satirizing  his  old  profes- 
sion, "What  the  Public  Wants." 

Mr.  White  was  the  poet  laureate  of  his 
class  when  he  was  in  the  University  of 
Kansas.      He    was    doing    Riley    things 
then,  and  doing  them  very  well,  too.    We 
have   "The   Ol'    Wood    Pump"    in    our 
scrap-box  yet.    But  he  rumed  his  career 
— in  the  opinion  of  the  professors — by 
resigning  from  his  class  before  gradua- 
tion day  and  going  into  journalism,  or, 
rather,   the   newspaper  business,   it   was 
called  then.    Strange  to  say  he  has  stuck 
to  it  ever  since  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
to  come  to  New  York  City,  where  authors 
average  one  to  a  block  and  earn  a  pre- 
carious living  by   washing  each   other's 
dirty  linen  in  public.     In  Kansas,  how- 
ever, the  average  is  not  more  than  one 
author  to  a  township,  and  less  than  that 
in  the  arid  region  west  of  the  Hundredth 
Meridian.     But  by  sticking  to  his  native 
heath  Mr.  White  has  made  the  Emporia 
Gazette   as    well    known   as   some    New 
York  periodicals  we  could  mention.     He 
has  also  been  able  to  produce  this  book, 
which  is  a  historical  novel  of  the  genuine 
sort  because  it  deals  with  the  characters 
and  scenes  that  the  author  knows  by  liv- 
ing among  them.     As  for  the  war  and 
"bleeding   Kansas"   of  the   earlier   days 
when   it  was   the   battleground   of   pro- 
slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces,  he  was 
born  with  the  understanding  and  the  feel- 
ing of  them  like  every  other  Kansas  boy 
of  the  time.     But  curiously  enough  he 
fails  to  see.  or  at  least  to  impart,   the 
romance  and  the  inspiration  of  this  great 
conflict.  He  describes  it  correctly  enough, 
but  mostly  its  seamy  side,  the  brutality 
and   corruption   of   the   ja>hawkcrs,    the 
sordidness   of   the    motives   of   enlisting 

•A  Certain  Rich  Man.     Bv   H  i7/i<i»i  Allen   White. 
New  York:  The   Maciuillan   Comiianv.     $1.50. 

The  Old  Wives'  Tale.     By  Arn6ld  Bennett.      New 
lork:  G.   H.   Uoran  Co.     $1.50. 


soldiers.  All  his  enthusiasm  and  ideal- 
ization are  reserved  for  the  fight  of  his 
own  generation,  the  conflict  with  capital- 
ism. It  may  be  remembered  that  Upton 
Sinclair,  in  a  book  written  with  a  similar 
aim  tho  not  to  be  compared  with  this  in 
literary  art,  "The  Metropolis,"  gives  a 
prolog  in  a  Grand  Army  hall  as  a  start- 
ing point. 

No  such  vivid  and  veritistic  picture  of 
Western  life  has  before  appeared.  The 
people  are  like  the  people  we  know  and 
the  book  has  the  charm  of  an  old  album, 
wherein  the  stiflf  and  old-fashioned 
photographs  seem  alive  to  us  because  wc 
knew  and  loved  the  originals  when  we 
were  children.  Its  accuracy  is  unim- 
peachable. Every  detail  is  in  its  place 
like  a  Belasco  stage  setting.  It  is  also 
true  in  the  higher  sense.  It  shows  by 
what  selfishness,  trickery  and  oppression 
a  great  financier  may  make  his  fortune 
and  how  his  own  character  hardens  in 
the  process. 

Mr.  White  has  proved  by  this  that  he 
can  run  a  marathon  as  well  as  sprint. 
This  novel  is  not  merely  a  short  story 
long  drawn  out,  or  a  series  of  sketches. 
It  has  an  underlying  unity.  The  chief  ar- 
tistic defect  is  in  his  handling  of  the 
transitions  back  and  forth  in  time.  His 
alternations  of  anticipation  and  retro- 
spection are  jerky  and  confusing,  not 
delicately  modulated  like  those  of  Du 
Maurier,  De  Morgan  and  the  unknown 
author  of  "Margarita's  Soul." 

One  inherent  disadvantage  of  novels  of 
this  kind  is  the  painful  impression  pro- 
duced by  watching  the  people  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  grow  old  and 
die.  As  we  get  toward  the  end  of  the 
book  we  feel  like  saying  as  many  an  old 
person  has  said,  "It  seems  as  if  every- 
body was  dying  nowadays."  The  pres- 
ence of  a  rising  generation  does  not  sat- 
isfy us  because  we  do  not  know  them  so 
well.  We  are  willing  to  see  Lcgrcc  killed 
oflF  and  even  Little  Eva.  but  not  every- 
body in  the  story.  This  may  be  a  vitiated 
taste  due  to  reading  romances  of  youth 
and  beauty.  But  many  chronic  novel 
readers  will  not  like  the  new  realism  on 
that  account.  Before  they  purchase  a 
book  they  will  look  to  sec  if  it  bears  a 
label  on  the  slip  cover  similar  to  that  on 
a  box  of  rat  poison,  "They  don't  die  in 
the  book." 
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This  objection — if  it  be  an  objection — 
applies  more  to  The  Old  Wives'  Tale 
than  to  the  book  under  discussion  because 
AFr.  White  is  inspired  with  an  ethical 
purpose,  while  Mr.  Bennett  has  no  appar- 
ent object  except  to  present  a  picture  of 
human  nature  as  it  is.  This  he  does,  piti- 
lessly, vividly  and  carefully,  without  cari- 
cature but  with  a  mordant  satirical  touch. 
It  is  a  solid  chunk  of  reality,  a  character 
study  in  three  dimensions.  The  book  was 
published  in  England  about  two  years 
ago  under  the  title  of  "The  Grim  Smile 
of  the  Five  Towns,''  rather  more  appro- 
])riate  than  the  present  title,  for  it  con- 
cerns itself  almost  as  much  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  rest  of  the  townspeople  as 
with  the  two  women  who  grow  from 
light-hearted  youth  to  a  sad  old  age  in  the 
course  of  the  book.  Some  of  its  scenes 
are  disagreeable,  but  never  salacious.  The 
life  Mr.  Keiuiett  describes  is  prosiac,  even 
during  the  Paris  Comnnnie,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  intensely  interesting  because 
of  the  author  has  the  uncanny  power  to 
turn  ordinary  people  inside  out  so  we 
can  see  what  they  think  of  themselves. 
People  arc  always  interesting  to  them- 
selves. 

Fictional  Aftermath 

The  first  of  the  autunni  novels  are 
treading  on  the  heels  of  the  straggling 
rearguard  of  the  summer's  generous  out- 
put ;  a  new  season  of  activity,  opening 
up  before  us,  calls  for  a  final  gleaning 
of  the  one  that  is  passing.  Light  enter- 
tainment in  books  it  has  furnished  forth 
in  abundance  ;  the  old  (and  nowadays  a 
novel  published  three  months  ago  is 
often  old)  will  prolKiblv  prove  quite 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  new  that  are  to 
succeed  them  on  our  shelves,  the  quality 
of  the  bulk  of  current  fiction  varies  so 
little  from  season  to  season,  from  year  to 
year.  Sufficient  it  is  unto  its  purpose, 
which  is  entertainment  for  the  fleeting 
hour,  without  thought  of  the  literary 
judgment  of  posterity,  tho  always  witli 
hopes  of  inclusion  in  the  lists  of  "best 
sellers." 

In  the  dozen  or  so  novels  here  before 
us,  there  is  a  little  of  everything — of  pur- 
pose and  irresponsibility,  of  frank  inven- 
tion    and     painstaking     observation     of 


human  nature  and  the  ways  with  it  of 
human  life,  of  things  thai  have  been  and 
are  passing,  or  are,  or  never  will  be— a 
little  of  all  the  materials  that  go  to  the 
making  of  the  products  of  the  home  art- 
industry  diat  the  writing  of  fiction  has 
become.  The  historical  novel  lifts  its 
head  here  and  there — the  "real  article" 
and  its  many  derivatives,  tales  of  what 
has  as  yet  but  imperfectly  passed  into  the 
historic  past ;  the  picaresque  tale  in  its 
modern  disguises,  and  realism,  the  real- 
ism of  the  here  and  now,  with,  amid 
nnich  seriousness,  a  leaven  of  humor. 

Spain — decadent  Spain — is  to  the  fore 
in  this  fiction,  as  it  is  in  the  day's  news, 
with  a  novel  whose  purpose  is  far  great- 
er than   its  performance,  a  sermon    for 
.Spaniards,  in  which  there  is  nothing  new 
or  startling  to  the  alert  civilization  be- 
hind which  the  country  has  been  lagging 
since   Philip  II  died,  leaving  his  unfin- 
ished life  work  of  turning  back  the  hands 
of  time  doomed  to  failure.     The  Sha(i(i7c 
of  the  Cathedral' :  the  title  is  significant 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  stand  without 
comment.     To  the  shadow  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Toledo,  with  its  legacy  of  past 
power  and   riches  and   history  and   art 
returns  the  Spaniard   who  has  lived   in 
France    and    Germany,    who    has    been 
touched  by  the  modern  spirit,  who  ha'- 
swung  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
from  stagnant  conservatism  and  the  Carl- 
ist  cause  to  anarchism,  a  nian  marked  by 
the  police  of  many  countries.     Here  hr 
observes  and  preaches  and  exhorts   hi-- 
author's  mouthpiece,  but  n:  vain ;  neither 
from  the  top  nor  from  the  bottom  is  re- 
form to  be  hoped  for;  Spain  sleeps  stili 
her   age-long  sleep    in    the    shadow.      A 
serious   book  this,   with   a   most   serious 
patriotic  purpose,  which  has  caused  it  t<^ 
be  translated  into  the  principal  tongues 
of  civilization,  a  book  notable,  also,  for 
its    descriptions    of    the    cathedrals,    its 
splendid  past,  its  obscure  present,  lor  its 
frank  review  of  Spanish  history  as  the 
world  sees  it.     A  picture  and  a  sermon, 
but  not  a  clarion  call :  the  heavy  hand 
of  .Spanish  fatalism  rests  on  these  pages. 
This  study  of  contemporary  Spain  is  a 
historical  novel  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word. 

'The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedkal.  By  Vmccnt 
Blosco  Ibancs.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  bv  Mr-. 
W.  A.  Gillespie.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  '&  Co. 
iixno.      $1.35    net. 
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Antonio'  by  Ernest  Oldmeadow, 
is  a  striking  effort  of  the  imagination, 
sustained  to  the  end.  Its  time  and  place 
make  it  historic — the  Portugal  of  the 
third  decade  of  the  last,  century — but  its 
interest  is  human,  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, as  of  yesterday.  The  author  passes 
h'ghtly  over  the  confusing  historic  events 
of  that  time;  it  suffices  for  his  purpose 
to  lead  his  reader  thru  the  quarrels  of 
absolutists  and  constitutionalists  to  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders  and 
the  closing  of  the  monasteries.  Antonio, 
the  mor^  set  adrift,  has  but  one  aim  in 
life:  to  buy  back  the  monastery  from 
which  he  has  been  driven,  and  to  say 
mass  in  its  abandoned  chapel.  He  goes 
lint  into  the  world  to  earn  the  money 
he  needs  for  his  purpose,  he  returns  and 
l)u\s  the  vineyard  of  his  house,  saving, 
se raping,  ever  approaching  nearer  to  his 
aim,  and  then — the  English  woman  en- 
ters his  life,  and  tempts  him  from  his  al-, 
legiancc:  the  struggle  between  the  man 
and  the  monk,  between  love  and  conse- 
cration is  on. 

More  directly  historic  is  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett's The  Men  of  the  Mountain*  whose 
scene  is  laid  on  the  French-Swiss  fron- 
tier in  the  days  of  1871,  with  an  excur- 
sion into  the  Paris  of  the  Commune.  The 
hook  is  a  pot-boik-r,  the  evident  effort  it 
has  cost  its  author  to  put  it  together  fa- 
tiguing the  reader. 

Contemporary  history  is  found  again 
m  The  End  of  the  Road*  a  story  of  the 
South  Africa  that  was  before  the  Boer 
War,  of  Uic  retreat  of  the  transport  rider 
before  the  mining  engineer,  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  veldt  by  the  lailway — of  the 
lure  of  the  open  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
town — and  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
woman  to  the  frontier  which  is  the  prov- 
ince of  men.  whom  she  tempts  from  free- 
dom, and  lures  back  to  the  bonds  they 
had  left  behind  them.  It  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon's  South  Africa  already,  not  the 
Boer's,  who  figures  but  little  in  these 
pages.  The  story  the  book  tells  has  been 
lived  over  and  over  aga-n  on  this  con- 
tinent ;  it  now  is  South  Africa's  turn,  and 
Australia's:  the  end  of  the  road  of  the 
forctrekkcrs. 

»Antonio.      By    Ernest    OUmcadoiv.       New    York: 
Ine  tcntiiry  Co.     $1.50. 

In'^"^x^'''^^'"'''.^"f,  Mountain.     By  S.   R.   Crockett. 

.1^-     n^cw  \ork:   Harper  &    Bros.      lamo.   $1.50. 
Ill     ""rT"?  "r  '^"'^  '^^^"-     By  Stanley,  Portal  Hyatt. 
lil'is.     n.  Applcton  &  Co.      i2mo.     $1.50. 


The  commuter's  wife  has  sought  wider 
literary  fields  since  she  found  her  first 
inspiration  in  her  suburban  garden.  In 
J'oppca  of  the  Post  Office^  she  gives  us 
another  full-fledged  novel,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  that  is  strikingly  original — 
neither  plot,  characters,  nor  setting — 
and  nothing  that  interferes  with  a  placid 
interest.  The  early  chapters  are  the  best, 
with  their  pictures  of  a  New  England 
village  in  Civil  War  days ;  for  the  rest, 
there  have  been  many  foundlings  left  on 
doorsteps  in  fiction,  and  their  virtues  and 
beauty  and  sorrows  and  adventures  have 
filled  many  books.  Poppea  is  another  of 
a  goodly  company,  quite  lovable  and 
beautiful,  of  course,  and,  equally  of 
course,  the  mystery  of  her  parentage  does 
not  remain  unrevealed. 

Pseudo-history  without  any  sense  of 
historic  responsibility  will  be  foutid  in 
Mr.  Charles  Lowe's  The  Prince's 
Pranks,''  a  book  that  is  written  without  a 
grain  of  literary  talent,  and  depends  upon 
its  incidents  to  entertain.  These  inci- 
dents all  grow  from  the  supposed  uncon- 
ventional ity  of  the  German  Emperor.' 
who,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  slumming  in  London  dur- 
ing Queen  Victoria's  golden  jubilee,  and 
to  have  discovered  and  frustrated  an 
anarchist  plot  to  blow  up  the  royal  pro- 
cession in  the  course  of  its  progress  from 
Buckingham  Palace  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. There  is  certainly  inventiveness  in 
this ;  the  story  has  also  an  easy  air  of 
familiarity  with  the  characteristics  and 
ways  of  exalted  personages. 

Happy  Haivkins'  by  Robert  Alexander 
Wason,  is  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  cowboy 
life,  dialect,  adventures,  cliivalry.  humor, 
hardships  and  all.  SThc  racy  dialect 
grows  on  one,  providing  he  read  only  a 
chapter  or  so  at  a  time,  so  does  the  humor 
very  often,  and  some  of  the  adventures 
and  'scapes  are  as  gory  and  narrow  as 
one  can  possibly  desire.  Of  course,  this 
cowboy,  a  master  among  men,  has  a  ten- 
der heart,  whose  queen  is  a  little  girl 
called  Barbara,  her  growth  from  child- 
hood to  womanhood  giving  unity  to  a 
plot  that  roam^  all  over  the  West — Wy- 

•M\irrr.A  of  the  Post  Office.  By  Mabel  Os):.<\l 
WrinUt.  With  front isiiiccc  by  the  Kinncys.  Xi  w 
York:   The   Macmillan  Co.      lanio.      $1.50. 

"Thk  Prince's  Pranks.  By  Charlts  Lowe.  New 
York:  John   Lane.      lamo.     $1.50. 

'Happy  H.\wkins.  By  Robert  Altxander  Wason. 
lllus.      Small,   Maynard  &   Co.      i^mo.     $1.50. 
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oming,    Texas,    Nevada,    California    and 
Montana.     A  readable  story. 

The  "old  man" — meaning  father — is  a 
character  that  has  come  to  stay  for  some 
time  in  our  current  fiction.  We  all  know 
his  prototype — the  self-made  merchant. 
Here  he  is  again,  in  The  Making  of 
Bobby  Burnit,"  by  George  Randolph 
Chester.  He  dies  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  book,  but  he  is  its  hero  nonethe- 
less, guiding  Bobby  in  a  series  of  letters, 
left  by  him  with  shrewd  foreknowledge 
to  be  delivered  to  the  young  men  at  cer- 
tain crises  in  his  career.  Bobby  is  placed 
in  full  control  of  the  old  man's  business, 


A.    1.    yUlLLL-K  COUCH, 
Author    of    "True    Tilda." 

and  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  to 
pay  the  cost  of  his  early  experiences,  but 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  is  not  to  be  hand- 
ed over  to  him  until  after  he  has  proved 
his  ability"  to  take  care  of  it.  Bobby 
starts  in  blithely,  and  proves  an  "easy 
thing"  for  a  number  of  designing  gentle- 
men, quite  willing  to  sell  him  experience 
for  cash.  He  ends  by  running  a  news- 
paper, and  making  a  success  of  an  ag- 
gressive reform  campaign.  The  appo- 
siteness  of  his  father's  letters,  always 
ready    for   him   at   the   proper   moment, 

•The  Making  of  Bobby   Burnit.     By  George  Ran- 
dotph  Chester.     Bobt>s-Merrill  Co.      lamo:     $1.50. 


their  keen  prevision  and  homely  prac- 
tical wisdom,  are  very  amusing. 

Here's  the  Zenda  motiv-cum — Ameri- 
can hero  once  more,  but  happily  without 
fighting,  and  derring-do.  A  small  Ger- 
man municijiality — before  the  founding 
of  the  new  empire — a  young  American 
consul  who  has  served  in  our  Civil  War. 
a  princess  who  has  been  stolen  in  her 
infancy  and  found  again  after  she  has 
reached  young  womanhood,  a  mutual  at- 
traction between  these  two.  a  marriage 
arranged  for  reasons  of  state,  a  pocket - 
Bismarck,  a  ruling  prince  in  disgyise,  and 
The  Goose  Girl,"  these  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  Harold  MacGrath's  story  of 
that  name,  a  German-American  veteran 
l)eing  added  to  their  number.  The  genre 
is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  wear,  the 
mechanism  of  its  romance  is  beginning  to 
cloak :  it  is  time  for  the  invention  oi 
S)niething  new. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  is  not  at  his 
best  in  True  Tilda'"  a  sort  of  picaresque 
extravaganza  of  contemporary  England, 
its  heroine  being  a  girl  acrobat  who 
rescues  a  boy  from  an  orphan  asylum 
"run"  by  a  reverend  ogr",  the  pursuing 
villain  of  the  plot.  Tilda  has  a  clue  to 
the  secret  of  the  orphan  boy's  birth, 
learned  from  a  dying  woman  in  a  hos- 
pital, and  together  they  set  out  to  find  the 
bush  on  which  grew  his  strawberry  mark 
— which,  in  this  case,  is  a  tattoo  mark  oji 
liis  shoulder.  Xor  should  we  forget  the 
dog  that  used  to  perfomi  with  her  in  the 
wandering  circus  which  left  her  behind 
after  she  had  hurt  herself.  The  dog 
waited  for  her  unt'il  she  got  better.  And 
so  these  three  wander  away  on  their 
(|uest,  evei  hiding  from  the  parson,  meet- 
ing many  eccentric  characters  on  their 
way — a  couple  of  strolling  player>. 
bargemen,  farmers  and  others — helped 
by  them,  and  helping  them  in  turn. 

.\  friendly,  optimistic  realism  is  the 
great  merit  of  a  volume  of  skctchc-. 
linked  together  by  a  slight  plot  and  the 
unity  of  their  characters,  published  unilcr 
the  title  of  Pa  F lie ki user's  Folks."  Mis- 
Bessie  R.  Hoover,  whose  first  Ix^k  this 
is,  has  a  happy  knack  of  writing  dialogue 

Thb  Gooss  Girl.  By  Harold  MacGrath.  Illus. 
DobbsMcrrill  Co.     i;imo.     $1.50. 

'"Tri'e  Tilda.  By  A.  T.  QuUltrCouch.  Cliarlfs 
."^cribner's  Sons.      ismo.      $1.50. 

"Pa  Flick incer's  Folks.  By  Bessie  R.  Hooter. 
lllus.     Harner  &  Bros.     lamo.     $1.00. 
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that,  while  serving  to  the  full  her  purpose 
of  exposition  of  character  and  circum- 
stance and  plot,  yet  remains  perfectly 
natural.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  humble — of 
a  workingman's  family,  a  large  family, 
whose  "little  mother"  is  Opal,  a  child 
ktpt  busy  all  day  looking  after  the  af- 
fairs of  her  mother's  household,  and  of 
her  married  sister's  household  as  well — 
of  the  everyday  occurrences  of  narrow 
lives,  of  the  response  to  them  of  differ- 
ent temperaments,  of  troubles  and  pleas- 
ures, disappointments  and  hopes,  all 
made  worth  while  by  understanding  sym- 
pathy. These  chapters  were  ideally 
adapted  to  serial  publication,  but  one  is 
glad  to  have  them  in  book  form — a  mod- 
est, slight  little  book,  but  worth  while. 

There  is  good  work  in  the  ten  stories 
by  Mr.  Charles  Belmont  Davis,  collected 
from  the  pages  of  various  periodicals 
under  the  title  of  The  Lodger  Overhead 
and  Others."  The  note  of  maturity 
struck  in  all  of  them  is,  perhaps,  occa- 
sionally a  little  voulu,  the  attitude  of  the 
man  who,  having  seen  much  of  life,  has 
learned  to  reflect,  perhaps  a  little  deliber- 
ate, but  the  effect  is  there — a  tolerant 
understanding  reaching  just  far  enough 
below  the  surface  to  interest,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  sympathetic  relation  with,  the 
reader  who,  too,  has  lived  and  seen  and 
reflected,  and  to  impress  deeply  the 
young  before  whom  life  yet  lies,  a  book 
opened  only  at  its  earliest  pages. 

Jft 
Literary  Notes 

.". .  .Volume  IV  of  the  SchafF-Herzog  Ency- 
ilopcdia  of  Religious  Knoivledgc  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls)  appears  in  due  season.  It  is  very 
lull  iu  biography,  and  embraces  men  still  liv- 
iui;.  Of  the  more  important  titles  we  note 
•i-.Rypt."  "Esther,"  "Ezekiel,"  "Ezra,"  "Funda- 
mental Doctrines,"  "Faith,"  "Gnosticism," 
•Galilee,"  "St.  Francis,"  "Eschatology,"  "Epis- 
copacy," "Easter,"  "Church  of  England,"  "Ed- 
wards," and  "Eastern  Church."  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  so  ponderous  a  work  to  be  quite 
lip  with  the  last  fact,  which  accounts  for  reprt- 
scning  The  Nezu  York  Review  as  still  advo- 
catmg  progressive  Catholicism,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt  not 
mentioned  under  "Ezra."  We  shall  expect  it 
under  "Sanballat." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Upper  Africa  should  find  of  value 
the  Third  Report  of  the  JVellcome  Research 
Laboratories  at  the  Gordon  Memorial  College 

•  "The  Lodger  Overhead,  and  Others.  By  Charlts 
Btlmont  Davis.  Illus.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
l»mo.     ^1.50. 


of  Khartoum  (New  York:  Toga  Publishing 
Company,  $5.)  This  Report  presents  the  ob- 
servations of  a  local  staff  of  scientific  men,  and 
deals  with  medical,  ethnological,  agricultural 
and  other  scientific  subjects.  Much  space  is 
given  to  the  trypanosome  of  sleeping  sick- 
ness and  to  other  parasites  of  man  and  the 
lower  animals.  Of  especial  interest,  medically 
as  well  as  ethnologically,  is  the  chapter  on 
the  "Medical  Practices  and  Superstitions  of  the 
People  of  Kordofan."  The  Report  is  abundant- 
ly illustrated  and  well  indexed. 

Pebbles 

"Your  boy  was  just  a  little — er — wild  when 
he  was  at  college,  wasn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  generally  was  a  little  wild  at 
first.  Couldn't  get  'em  over  the  plate,  you 
know.  But  he  always  steadied  down  before  the 
game  was  over." — Chicago  Tribune. 

An  Irishman  caught  smallpox,  and  was  sent 
to  the  pesthouse.  The  doctor  told  him  he 
could  not  recover,  and  asked  him  if  the  priest 
should  be  sent  for.  "No,"  the  Irishman  re- 
plied; "send  for  a  Jewish  rabbi.  I  don't  want 
to  expose  one  of  my  own  faith." — Atchison 
Globe. 

OUR  FIVE  FEET  OF   SUMMER  BOOKS. 

Nansen's  "Farthest  North." 
William  Winter's  "Old  Friends." 
Whittier's  "Snow  Bound." 
Mahaffy's  "The  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon." 
Saxe's  "Nothing  to  Wear." 
A.  B.  Frost's  "American  Types."— A^^iy  York 
Mail. 

IN    THE    DAYS    OF    THE    AEROPLANE. 

The  movement  to  spread  a  safety  net  over 
Fifth  avenue,  to  protect  persons  walking  and 
driving  thereon  from  being  hit  by  lunch  baskets 
and  other  objects  dropped  overboard  by  aero- 
planists,  has  been  gathering  headway  ever 
since  the  mayor's  silk  hat  was  jammed  over 
his  eyes  by  a  squash  falling  from  an  imknown 
height. 

The  Maine  farmers  complain  that  the  aero- 
mobilists  are  now  filling  the  skies  in  such  vast 
numbers  as  completely  to  obscure  the  sun  for 
five  or  six  hours  a  day,  with  the  result  that 
the  frost  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  Uic  ground 
before  September. 

The  Legislatures  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  North  Carolina  are  expected  to  pass 
drastic  regulations  forbidding  and  penalizing 
the  atrocious  sport,  so  fashionable  among  aero- 
motorists,  of  trolling  for  cows.  Thirty-two 
cows  were  caught  by  passing  air-cars  two  miles 
back  of  Mark  Twain's  home  last  Sunday,  the 
tackle  being  a  three-inch  cable  with  an  anchor 
baited  with  a  bale  of  hay  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  relief  car  has  started  from  the  Paris 
I.ifc  Saving  Station  for  the  rescue  of  three 
aoromotorist  whose  car  bur.st  on  Friday  night. 
The  occupants  immediately  took  to  their  para- 
chutes, but.  these  being  out  of  order,  refused  to 
fall,  with  the  result  that  the  travellers  have 
l>ccn  stranded  eight  miles  up  in  the  air  ever 
since.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  got 
c|o\vn  in  safety. — Harper's  Magazine. 
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Our  Religious  Forces 

We  give  this  week  an  abstract  of  the 
rehgioiis  statistics  of  the  country  as  com- 
piled for  1906  by  ^the  Census  Bureau. 
Compared  with  that  of  1890,  the  only 
previous  census  of  religious  bodies,  it 
shows  gratifying  growth.  The  religious 
forces  in  this  country  are  not  weak- 
ening, for  all  the  trepidation  some 
express  over  the  spread  of  luxury  and 
materialism,  and  the  prevalence  of  criti- 
cism and  skepticism.  We  are  predomin- 
antly a  religious  people,  probably  the 
most  actively  religious  people  in  the 
world.  Out  of  a  population  of  some- 
thing over  eighty  millions  there  are  32,- 
036,445  communicants,  and  a  majority 
of  the  others  are  more  loosely  connected 
with  the  churches. 

We  judge  that  there  has  not  been  the 
same  effort  to  collect  indcjiendent  statis- 
tics for  this  census  as  for  that  of  1890. 
The  officials  have  gone  to  the  denomina- 
tional headquarters  and  sought  aid  there, 
accepting  the  statistics  of  those  churches 
that  carefully  compile  them,  and  getting 
the  most  trustworthy  figures  they  can 
find  for  other  churches.  While  the  fig- 
ures are  not  so  exact  as  those  for  popu- 
lation they  must  come  quite  near  enough 
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to  the  truth  to  be  depended  on  for  com- 
parative purposes.  The  most  remark- 
able increase  appears  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  which  6,241,708  members 
were  reported  in  1890,  which  have  now 
nearly  doubled  to  12,079,142;  but  this  is 
much  below  the  twenty  millions  claimed. 
The  statistics  were  collected  under  tlie 
direction  of  Archbishop  Glennon,  of  St. 
Louis.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  figured  to  include  all 
baptized  Catholics  over  eight  years  old, 
many  of  whom  have  no  active  relation  to 
their  Church.  A  priest  lately  published 
in  a  Catholic  paper  the  account  of  his  ex- 
perience in  soliciting  aid  from  a  company 
of  Italian  workmen.  They  jeered  at  him 
and  sent  him  away  penniless,  while  a 
company  of  Japanese  in  the  same  plant 
gave  him  substantial  contributions. 

This  difference  in  the  statistics  will 
only  partly  explain  the  surprising  major- 
ity of  Catholic  communicants  in  sixteen 
States.  We  expect  it  In  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  which  are  so  largely  Span- 
ish, but  even  New  England  has  apparent- 
ly been  captured  by  the  Catholics,  from 
Rhode  Island,  where  74  per  cent,  of  the 
membership  is  reported  as  Catholics,  to 
Maine,  with  53  per  cent.  These  are 
States  where  the  native  Protestant  emi- 
gration has  been  replaced  by  an  immense 
Irish  and  Canadian-French  immigration. 
Nevertheless,  w-e  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  one  single  State  in  the  Union,  unless 
it  be  New  Mexico,  in  which  the  Catholic 
population  predominates,  notwithstand- 
ing tremendous  immigration,  and  not- 
withstanding that  over  the  larger  part  of 
the  country  French  and  Spanish  settle-  i 
meiits  and  possessions  antedated  that  of 
the  Protestant  English. 

The  census  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  country  is  overwhelm 
ingly  Christian,  and   that   within   Chris- 
tianity,   Protestantism    and    Catholicism 
are  friendly  rival  forces  seeking  to  pos- 
sess the  land.    The  later  immigration  has 
been  mainly  South  European  and  Catho- 
lic, composed  of  those  alien  to  our  tradi- 
tions and  history.    But  while  the  parents 
do   not   much   change,   the   children   art 
in    the   melting-pot.      Even   the   parents 
change.     We  see  reports  that  those  who 
accumulate  property  here  and  return  to 
their  own  lahd  are  leaders  in  all  progrcs 
sive  movements.     Their  children  are  in 
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the  public  schools,  and  grow  up  good 
Americans.  Even  the  efforts  to  se.i^rc- 
ijate  them  in  parochial  schools  to  keep 
them  fron7  mixing  with  other  childrei'. 
are  not  of  any  great  damage.  They  leave 
these  schools  after  learning  their  prayers 
and  catechism  and  go  into  the  public 
schools ;  and  that  makes  them  good  citi- 
zens without  injuring  them  as  Catholics. 
Those  that  get  no  more  schooling  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  need  not  be 
counted.  They  will  have  no  influence. 
The  priests  and  the  official  Catholic  press 
may  try  to  force  the  children  to  remain 
in  the  parochial  schools,  but  it  is  of  no 
use.  The  parents  will  not  have  it  so. 
The  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
i:>asses  its  annual  resolution  demanding  a 
division  of  the  school  funds,  but  one  of 
the  best  of  the  journals.  The  Catholic 
Cilicen,  of  Milwaukee,  edited  by  a  lay- 
man, shows  the  prevailing  view  of  lay- 
men.   It  says: 

"The  usual  unwise  resolution  favoring  a  di- 
vision of  the  school  fund  was  indulged  in. 
I'crhaps  it  is  better  that  this  piece  of  foil}' 
was  not  widely  advertised.  That  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  proposition  has  caused  no  counter 
agitation  as  yet  is  no  assurance  that  later  on 
it  may  not  furnish  a  weapon  of  argument  and 
attack  to  an  anti-Catholic  movement.  When 
such  a  movement  recurs  (as  it  is  boimd  to)  there 
will  be  the  usual  endeavor  to  blacklist  Catholic 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  (who  must  num- 
Ikt  some  twenty  thousand)  and  the  usual  at- 
tempt to  elbow  Catholics  out  of  all  voice  in 
tlie  matter  of  public  education.  We  shall  then 
hear  more  of.  the  Catholic  Federation  and  its 
resolutions.  The  thing  will  plague  us.  We 
shall  have  to  suffer  for  the  quixotic  proclama- 
tion of  some  unwise  churchmen.  We  say 
(luixotic  advisedly,  for  there  is  as  little  prob- 
ability in  this  country  of  a  division  of  the 
school  fund  as  there  is  of  a  state  church." 

And  it  continues: 

"Where  zeal  is  untcnipcrcd  by  wisdom, 
where  loyalty  is  unaccompanied  by  intelligence, 
a  good  cause  is  sometimes  endangered.  Cer- 
tain organizations  cultivate  an  esl>rit  dc  corps, 
which  inculcates  not  discussion,  but  discipline, 
not  investigation,  but  mere  allegiance.  Then 
while  the  organiation  is  effective  for  action  in 
emergencies,  in  the  long  run  it  proves  unsatis- 
factory. 

"It  is  not  educative.  It  is  not  abreast  with 
the  times.  It  becomes  a  mere  machine.  Let 
Its  leadership  fall  into  the  hands  of  reaction- 
aries or  self-seekers  or  adepts  in  intrigue  and 
its  usefulness  for  all  good  purposes  is  past  and 
gone.  It  is  then  in  some  sense  the  organized 
ignorance  of  the  party  or  nationality  or  church 
under  whose  banner  it  assumes  to  enrol! 
itself." 


Protestants  and  Catholics  are  fellow- 
workers  for  religious  faith.  The  old  hos- 
tility has  given  place  to  more  friendly 
rivalry.  We  do  not  anticipate  another 
anti-Catholic  movement  unless  unwisely 
provoked,  and  that  is  nnprobable.  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  have  the  same  foe 
and  the  same  Master.  The  danger  to 
both  comes  from  the  eating  ulcer  of 
formalism  and  materialistic  luxury  and 
indifTerence  to  spiritual  ideals.  A  pas- 
sion for  truth  and  a  passion  for  right- 
eousness will  keep  the  Christian  Church 
more  and  more  the  controlling  force  iti 
the  country. 

Oliver  Wendell   Holmes 

Can  it  be  that  it  is  a  hundred  year^ 
since  the  ever  youthful  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  the  wise  physician,  the 
graceful  poet,  the  boyish  philosopher  of 
common  things,  was  born,  and  a  decade 
and  a  half  since  he  died?  He  seeins  one 
of  the  perennials  that  are  always  with  us. 
he  is  so  human,  so  full  of  all  sympathy, 
so  brotherly  with  us  all,  never  the  grand- 
fatherly  sage  of  patronizing  wisdom. 

Dr.  Holmes  was  a  favorite  correspond- 
ent of  The  Independent.  Again  and 
again  his  poems  made  their  appearance 
in  our  columns.  lie  was  one  of  that  re- 
markable company  of  poets,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Whittier,  who 
made  American  letters  known  and 
honored  all  over  the  world.  That  was  a 
wonderful  period  in  English-soeaking 
literary  history  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Victorian  ;  and  America  gave 
her  fair  share  of  light  to  its  brillianc\. 
We  are  now  in  the  period  of  a  darker 
aphelion,  and  not  one  American  poet  of 
present  activity  ranks  with  those  who 
were  contemporaries  of  ouf  fathers. 
1  lave  we  lost  the  sense  of  sensuous  and 
passionate  beauty,  and  do  our  men  of 
genius  prefer  to  build  bridges  and  dig 
canals  and  subways  atid  operate  railroads 
and  corner  millions?  Is  it  better?  What 
are  the  true  values  of  life? 

What  we  value  Dr.  Holmes  for  is  his 
wide  and  lovable  humanity.  He  was  .1 
learned  man.  a  teacher  of  science,  a 
scholar  who  knew  the  philosophies  of 
things,  but  so  were  hmulrcds  of  other  mod- 
erate men.    1  Te  was  also  a  man  of  the  mo.'t 
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diverse  sensibilities,  who  could  unite 
pathos  with  humor  in  admirable  combi- 
nation, and  controlled  by  perfect  taste 
and  kindliness.  He  makes  gracious  fun  of 
his  "Unmarried  Aunt,"  but  no  one  loves 
her  the  less ;  in  fact,  we  knew  her  our- 
selves and  have  loved  her  in  the  flesh  be- 
fore we  knew  her  in  verse.  He  was  not 
witty  like  Hood  and  Saxe,  but  humor  is 
infinitely  better  than  verbal  wit.  Even  his 
most  rollicking  youthful  poems  tor.ched 
the  higher  vein.  And  when  he  left  oflf 
the  comic  dance  and  put  on  the  serious 
air  of  afTcction  or  patriotism,  no  Amer- 
ican author  could  equal  his  "Aye,  tear 
her  tattered  ensign  down,"  or  could  like 
him  pour  the  vitriol  of  scorn  on  the 
"Stay-at-Home  Rangers": 

"You,  with  the  terrible,  warlike  mustaches, 

Fit  for  a  colonel  or  chief  of  a  clan, 
You  with  the  waist  made  for  sword-belt  and 
.  sashes, 
Where  are  your  shoulder-straps,  sweet  little 
man? 

"Bring  him  the  buttonless  garment  of  woman. 

Cover  his  face  lest  it  freckle  or  tan; 
Muster  the  Apron-String  Guards  on  the  Com- 
mon. 

That  is  the  corps  for  the  sweet  little  man  I" 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  literary  public 
when  Dr.  Holmes,  known  to  it  chiefly  as 
the  writer  of  humorous  verse,  burst  out 
into  the  social  wisdom  of  the  "Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table."  Those  papers, 
followed  by  the  "Poet  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  were  the  making  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  They  remain  a  permanent  ad- 
dition to  American  literature,  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  essays  of  Addison  and  Charles 
Lamb.  Again  we  ask.  What  present-day 
author  can  compare  with  Holmes  in  those 
lighter  fantasies  of  wisdom  gamboling  on 
the  wings  of  mirth? 

It  is  to  the  merit  of  the  school  of  verse 
and  prose  io  which  Holmes  belonged  that 
not  one  of  them  ever  penned  a  line  to  de- 
grade character  or  asperse  morals.  May 
it  be,  can  it  be,  that  a  lower  ethical  law,  a 
weaker  apprehension  of  the  cotnpulsivo 
negative,  accounts  in  part  for  a  feebler,  a 
more  flabby  and  nnishy  literary  output  ? 
Aiul  may  it  be  that  here  also  is  nart  of 
the  explanation  why  genius  seeks  the  ma- 
terialistic honors  and  rewards?  iMillioii- 
aires  were  few  in  Holmes's  day.  Now 
we  see  them  in  every  directors*  board, 
and,  alas !  their  sons,  "Rpicuri  dc  pci^c 
pore  OS.' 


The  Benzoate  Question 

The  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments  meeting  at 
Denver  has  completely  discredited  the 
Wiley  opinion  that  benzoate  of  soda  is 
dangerous  to  use  as  a  preservative.  This 
is  shown,  not  so  much  by  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Referees  by  a  vote 
of  57  to  42,  because  that  merely  registers 
the  opinion  of  those  present,  but  by  the 
discussion.  The  argument  was  practical- 
ly all  one  way,  the  opponents  of  ben- 
zoate rarely  attempting  to  defend  the 
Wiley  experiments,  but  contending  that 
it  was  inadvisable  to  permit  the  use  of 
any  preservative,  which  is  another  ques- 
tion. Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale, 
summed  up  the  conclusions  of  the  refer- 
ees in  the  following  words : 

"From  our  experiments  only  one  logical  con- 
clusion seems  possible,  viz..  that  benzoate  in 
small  and  large  doses  up  to  four  grams  a  day 
is  without  deleterious  effect  upon  the  human 
system. 

"I  believe  the  evidence  warrants  the  opinion 
that  sodium  benzoate  is  no  more  harmful  than 
corresponding  amounts  of  salt.  Certainly 
huckleberries,  cranberries,  plums,  prunes  and 
other  related  fruits  contain  appreciable  amounts 
of  benzoate. 

"The  eating  of  a  small  quantity  of  huckle- 
berries, raspberries  or  kindred  berries  is  ac- 
companied by  the  taking  into  the  system  of 
more  benzoate  than  in  the  administration  of 
three-tenths  of  a  gram    of  sodium  Iwnzoate. 

"In  the  light  of  our  experiments  it  is  difficult 
to  say  why  benzoate  in  moderate  amounts 
should  be  considered  any  more  inimical  tn 
health  than  such  a  salt  as  sodium  chloride  " 

Just  a  year  ago  we  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Wiley's  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  all  the  new  preservatives 
was  not  justified  by  his  own  experiments. 
Without  questioning  the  carefulness  of 
his  work  or  the  accuracy  of  his  published 
figures  we  showed  that  they  were  sus- 
ceptible of  quite  a  different  interpreta- 
tion; for  example,  the  loss  of  weight  wa-^ 
the  chief  evidence  of  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  the  preservative,  but,  as  we 
proved,  the  young  men  of  the  "poison 
.squad"  either  gained  weight  or  lost 
weight  less  rapidly  when  the  preserva- 
tive was  added  to  their  food  than  they 
ilid  before.  The  reason  why  the  papers 
of  the  coimtry  took  the  opposite  view 
was  because  they  considered  only  thp  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  department  giving  the 
general  conclusions  reached  by  Dr. 
Wiley,  instead  of  examining  the  experi 
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iiKiital  evidence  on  which  these  conclu-  faction  arc    nKJStly   injurious  and   often 

sions  were  supposed  to  be  based.     We  violently    poisonous    (the    so-called    pto- 

liope  our  readers  will  regard  this  refer-  maincs),  the  aromatic  preservatives  have 

(.■ncc   to    the   editorial    of    September    3,  been  of  great  service  to  the  human  race. 

1908,   as   pardonable,   since    The   Inde-  In  recent  years  it  has  become  custom - 

I'F.NDENT  was  the  only  periodical  to  bring  ary  to  use  some  of  these  benzene  or  aro- 

(hese  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  matic  compounds  in  an  isolated  and  puri- 

and    by    taking    this    unpopular    stand  fied  form  instead  of  in  a  mixture  of  all 

brought  upon  itself  much  odium.  sorts  of  unknown  substances,  such  as  the 

The  essential  points  of  the  question  spices  with  their  woody  fiber  or  smoke 
can  be  easily  made  plain  to  any  one  hav-  containing  the  stronger  aromatics,  car- 
ing an  elementary  knowledge  of  chemis-  bolic  acid  in  particular.  The  two  com- 
iry.  There  is  a  large  class  of  organic  pounds  most  commonly  employed  are 
substances  known  as  the  "aromatic  com-  benzoic  and  salicylic  acids,  or  rather  their 
pounds"  because  they  give  the  flavor  to  salts,  the  benzoates  and  salicylates.  Both 
!uost  of  our  common  spices  and  to  many  occur  in  small  quantity  in  common  fruits 
fruits.  They  can  be  more  easily  ob-  or  spices.  Both  are  tasteless  and  odor- 
laincd,  however,  from  fossil  than  from  less,  which  is  an  advantage  in  that  they 
modern  plants,  and  the  cheapest  source  can  be  used  in  preserving  fruits  and 
is  coal  tar.  For  that  reason  they  are  meats  without  altering  their  flavor,  and  n 
often  called  "coal  tar  products"  or  "ben-  disadvantage  in  that  they  may  be  em- 
/ene  derivatives,"  since  they  contain  the  ployed  in  excessive  quantities  without  the 
well  known  "benzene  ring"  of  six  carbon  consumer  being  able  to  detect  them  l>y 
atoms  or  some  similar  structure.     They  the  taste. 

have  from  the  earliest  ages  been  the  most  The  opposition  to  them  has  pursued  three 

highly    valued    of    food    products,    gifts  lines  of  argument;  first,  that  they  were 

worthy  to  be  offered  to  kings  and  gods,  unnecessary,  as  food  could  be  preserved 

and  the  search  for  them  has  been  one  of  by  icing,  canning  or  drying  without  them  : 

the  chief   motives   of   geographical   dis-  second,  that  they  were  demonstrably  dct 

covery,  leading  to  the  conquest  of  India,  rimental  to  health;  third,  that  they  en- 

the  circumnavigation   of  the  globe  and  abled  the  manufacturer  to  pack  refuse  and 

the  discovery  of  America.  decaying  stuff.     The  first  is  undoubtedly 

As  for  their  healthfulness,  that  has  al-  true.    All  preservatives,  old  and  new.  can 

ways  been  a  debated  question.    Food  pur-  be  dispensed  with  ;  not,  however,  without 

ists,  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  in-  considerable   inconvenience   and   expense 

"lined  to  condemn  the  use  of  spicy  condi-  to  both  manufacturer  and  consumer.    On 

inents  of  any  kind  as  well  as  of  salt.  This  the  second  point,  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

opposition  is,  however,  more  because  they  Wiley  appeared  to  show  that  these  pre- 

lead  to  excessive  eating  and  drinking  than  servatives   were   harmful,  but   the   more 

because   of   their    inherent    harmfulness.  extensive   and   longer  continued   experi- 

IJsed  in  excess  the  aromatic  compounds  ments  of  Remsen,  Chittenden  and  Long. 

may   injure   digestion,   buf  their   almost  using  doses  nearly  twice  as  great,  show 

universal  use  for  thousands  of  years  in  no  deleterious  effects  in  the  use  of  bon- 

all  countries  must  be  regarded  as  strong  zoate.    The  harmlessness  of  salicylate  has 

evidence  that  they  arc  not  detrimental  1 1  not  been  established    by  them,  but   Dr. 

Iioalth.     Tropical   races  the  world  over  Wiley's  work  is  inconclusive  in  this  as  in 

ailil  them  to  food  in  what  seems  to  us  un-  the  other  case.     As  to  the  third  piiint. 

duly   large  amounts   without   harm   and  Professor  Long  proved  that  rotting  to- 

witli  apjiarcnt  benefit.     At  any   rate,  to  uiatocs  could  be  made  into  palatable  cal- 

^ eliminate  all  the  "ring  compounds"  from  sup  by  the  use  of  spices,  but  not  by  the 

our  food  would  be  practically  impossible,  use  of  benzoate.  for  this  is  tasteless,  be- 

I'csides  increasing  the  sapidity  of  food,  ing  classed  among  the  "aromatics"  mere- 

tlio    aromatic    compounds    have    another  Iv  because  of  its  composition. 

advantage  which  has  enhanced  their  poji-  .\s  the  matter  stands  now   it  appears 

ularity.    They  tend  to  prevent  food  from  that   benzoate  of  soda   is  useful,  is  not 

decaying  by  killing  off   the  bacteria   of  harmful  and  is  not  so  liable  to  be  used  to 

putrefaction.  Since  the  products  of  putre-  cover   filthy   manufacturing  as   its  time- 
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Ixjuured  rivals,  the  arouuilics  of  the 
spices  and  smoke.  The  matter  may  there- 
fore be  properly  left  to  the  public.  There 
are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  govern- 
mental prohibition.  Let  each  person  de- 
cide for  himself.  There  are  risks  on  bolli 
sides,  but  they  are  not  equal.  Nobody 
has  ever  been  killed  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  one  has  ever  had  his  digestion  im- 
paired by  the  use  of  benzoate  as  a"  pre- 
servative, while  cases  of  sickness  and 
death  caused  by  food  that  has  not  been 
preserved  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

We  hope  that  Dr.  Wiley  will  not  re- 
sign on  account  of  this  reversal  of  his 
opinion  by  a  court  of  appeals.  He  is  an 
energetic  public  servant,  and  if  in  this 
case  his  zeal  has  gone  beyond  his  discre- 
tion, well,  'tis  a  good  fault  and  a  rare 
one.  There  must  be  room  in  govern- 
ment departments  for  differences  of 
opinion  on  difficult  technical  points. 

J» 

The  Ice  Cap  Man 

Dr.  Slosson,  whose  article  on  ''The 
University  of  Illinois"  opens  with  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  distribution  of 
various  things — human  and  inhuman — 
between  the  glaciated  and  the  non-glaci- 
ated areas  of  the  United  States,  is  wisely 
careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  ex- 
planation of  the  curious  figures  that  b.e 
has  brought  together.  We  shall  not,  on  our 
part,  rush  in  where  he  fears  to  tread ;  but 
it  is  always  worth  while  "just  to  talk 
over"  queer  data  of  this  kind,  noting  the 
various  hypotheses  that  it  suggests.  I'y 
thus  ruminating  and  criticising,  discov- 
eries sometimes  are  made. 

The  reader  of  Montesquieu's  "Spirit  of 
the  Laws,"  on  first  turning  over  its  pages, 
doubts  if  our  later  science  has  confirmed 
Montesquieu's  ideas  concerning  the  di- 
rect influence  of  soil  and  climate  upon 
conduct  and  institutions.  A  modest  ac- 
quaintance, however,  with  up-to-date 
monographic  studies  of  the  interrelation 
of  environment  and  behavior  prepares 
one  to  lielieve  that  Montesf^uicu's  philos- 
ophy had  a  good  deal  in  it.  Investiga- 
tions, for  example,  like  Dr.  Dextcr's,  of 
the  effect  of  weather  upon  conduct,  have 
shown  that  temperature  and  humidity 
have  positive,  definite  and  measurable  ef- 
fects in  the  realm  of  moral  phenomena. 

Xevcrthelcss.  it  seems  probable  that 
the  iiulircrt  or  even  the  incid(Mitnl  coiisi'- 


quences  of  physical  condition?  are  more 
important  factors  in  human  aflFairs  than 
the  direct  effects  of  soil  and  climate  are. 
Land  and  weather  not  only  harden  and 
bronze  us,  or  soften  and  sallow  us,  they 
also  sort  us  out  into  kinds,  one  habitat 
attracting  some  of  us.  while  a  habitat  of 
conspicuously  diflferent  qualities  gets 
others  of  us.  This  selective  function  of 
environment  would  seem  to  be  worth 
looking  into. 

That  the  glaciated  area  in  the  I'nited 
States  should  have  such  striking  exhibits 
to  ofTer,  in  contrast  to  the  exhibits  from 
the  non-glaciated  area,  is  a  fact  that  cer- 
tainly suggests  a  rather  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  selective  influence.  The 
economic  interpreters  of  history  will  not 
fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  unequal  land 
values  of  the  two  areas,  as  a  probable 
cause.  N-o  one  will  think  it  worth  whil: 
to  deny,  we  suppose,  that  land  worth  $75 
an  acre  will  in  the  long  run  draw  and  re- 
tain a  more  energetic,  efficient  and  dif- 
ferentiated population  than  land  which 
"stays  put"  at  $25  an  acre.  And  given 
the  more  alert  population,  most  of  the 
other  superiorities  that  Dr.  Slosson  iden- 
tifies with  the  glaciated  area  seem  some- 
what a  matter  of  course. 

It  won't  do  to  forget,  however,  that  a 
combination  of  climate  (which  in  part 
caused,  while  in  part  it  was  caused  by. 
the  southern  limit  of  the  ice  sheet)  wit), 
the  soil  qualities  produced  by  glaciTtic 
created  a  condition  in  this  country  which 
in  a  fateful  way  supplemented  the  action 
of  climate  on  the  nerves,  and  the  action 
of  land  values  in  sorting  men.  It  created 
habits,  and  institutions  correlated  with 
the  habits.  Dividing  the  national  area 
roughly  iiito  the  tobacco,  cotton  anl 
sugar  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
grain,  cattle,  mine  and  water-power 
country  on  the  other  hand,  it  called  for 
different  kinds  of  activity.  Slave  labor 
was  profitable  in  the  one  area,  and  not  so 
advantageous  in  the  other.  Dependence 
on  slave  labor  created  habits — of  thought, 
of  behavior,  of  political  association., 
which  gave  as  definite  a  quality  to  social 
and  to  business  life  within  the  slave-hold 
ing  area  as  the  grinding  ice  cap  gave  to 
the  soil  within  the  area  north  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine.  That  quality  once  created 
was  as  positive  a  selective  force  as  the 
price  of  land  was. 

l">r    Sloicon  has  opened  an  entertain- 
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ing  and  perhaps  an  important  field  for  . 
investigation.  Perhaps  our  comments 
have  missed  the  element,  the  process,  or 
the  product,  that  further  study  will  lay 
chief  stress  upon.  We  pass  the  problem 
(in.  Possibly  there  is  or  was  a  distinctive 
variety  of  hojiw  sapiens — the  Ice  Cap 
Man.  We  are  skeptical,  hut  lest  he  arise 
to  confront  and  confound  us,  we  will  not 
"in  the  existing  state  of  knowledg,'"  dog- 
matically deny  him  as  a  possibility. 

Atoms  of  Light 

It  is  customary  for  the  president  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  to  review  in  his  opening- 
address  the  progress  of  the  last  few  years 
m  his  branch  of  science.  This  year  the 
association  meets  on  American  soil,  at 
Winnipeg,  and  the  address  is  of  unusual 
interest  and  timeliness  because  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  physics-.  Th*e 
president,  Prof.,  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  Cam- 
Ijridge,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  revo- 
lution, a  brilliant  experimentalist  and  a 
daring  theorizer. 

The  date  and  impulse  of  the  beginning 
of  the  new  movement  in  physics  was  the 
discovery  of  the  Rontgcn  rays  in  1895, 
which,  he  says,  acted  like  the  discovery 
of  gold  in   an  imexplored  country.     It 
opened  the  way  to  the  exploration  of  a 
held    of    unsuspected    wealth    of    new 
knowledge  and  to  the  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  some  of  our  time-honored  and 
finulamcnial  conceptions.  It  opened  up  to 
us  the  atom,  the   iie  plus   ultra   of   the 
chemist,  and  showed  within  it  a  system 
of  revolving  bodies  far  more  numerous 
and  complicated  than  the  solar  system. 
.Already    our    knowledge    of    these    cor- 
puscles, whose  existence  was  unsuspected 
a  dozen  years  ago,  is  greater  than  our 
knowledge  of  the  molecules,  and  we  can 
study  them  with  much  more  facility  be- 
cause they  carry  charges  of   electricity 
which  betray  their  presence  in  the  mi- 
nutest number.  Three  or  four  of  them  in 
a  cubic  centimeter  can  be  detected  while 
the   smallest    number   of   gas    molecules 
which  can  be  discerned  with  the  spectro- 
scope is  about  ten  million  million.    Con- 
sequently  Professor   Thomson  thinks   it 
safe  to  conclude  "that  we  shall  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  structure  of 
electricity  before  we  arrive  at  a  corre- 


sponding degree  of  certainty  with  regard 
to  the  structure  of  matter." 

The  tendency  (jf  the  times  is  to  extend 
the  atomic  theory  into  new  fields,  to 
speak  of  atoms  of  electricity,  of  energy, 
of  light,  and  of  ether.  The  corpuscle, 
the  smallest  known  particle  of  nega- 
tive electricity,  is  only  one  seven- 
teen hundredth  the  mass  of  the  atom  of 
hydrogen.  The  smallest  unit  of  positive 
electricity  on  the  other  hand  seems  to  be 
equal  to  the  atom  of  hydrogen.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  this  positive  particle  may 
be  a  complex  of  many  positive  and  nega- 
tive particles  and  that  the  individual  posi- 
tive corpuscle  when  isolated  as  the  nega- 
tive one  has  been  may  prove  to  be  equal- 
ly minute. 

The  discovery  of  the  enormous  stores 
of  energy  compact  in  the  atom  in  the 
form  of  the  electrostatic  potential  energy 
of  its  negative  corpuscles  gives  one  a  pe- 
culiar sensation.  It  is  like  finding  out 
that  there  is  a  barrel  of  gold  and  a  dyni- 
mite  bomb  in  the  cellar  of  the  house.  In 
every  atom  there  must  be  at  least  one  cor- 
puscle and  there  may  be  thousands  of 
them.  But  counting  only  one  to  an  atom 
a  gram  of  hydrogen  would  be  capable  of 
developing  more  heat  than  the  burning 
of  thirty-five  tons  of  coal.  Since  energy 
is  wealth  we  have  everywhere  enough  to 
make  us  all  rich  "beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice"  forever,  but  wc  have  no  way  of 
unlocking  this  storehouse,  and  this  is  for- 
tunate for  us,  since  "if  at  any  time  an 
appreciable  fraction  were  to  get  free  the 
earth  would  explode  and  become  a  gase- 
ous nebula."  Professor  Thomson,  in 
compensation  for  our  natural  disappoint- 
ment at  being  frightened  off  these  pre- 
serves by  such  a  terrifying  spring-gun. 
reminds  us  that  on  every  sunny  acre 
7,000  horse-power  of  radiant  energy 
from  our  solar  d\nauio  is  going  to  waste 
and  that  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  dan- 
gerous to  utilize  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  our  modern 
])hysicists  show  a  disposition  to  adopt  a 
corpuscular  or  emission  theory  of  light 
not  unlike  the  conception  which  Xewton 
steadfastly  and  vainly  defended  against 
the  undulatory  theory.  Professor  Thom- 
son reminds  us  that  the  crucial  experi- 
ment between  the  two  theories  was  the 
(est  made  by  Bennet  in  1792  to  determine 
if  light  exerted  any  pressure  on  a  bcnly 
when  it  struck  it  as  it  would  if  light  con- 
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sistcd  of  minute  particles  driven  straight 
forward  with  great  velocity.  Bennet 
found  no  such  pressure  and  the  corpuscu- 
lar theory  was  regarded  as  disproved.  But 
it  was  later  found  that  the  undulatory 
theory  also  involved  such  a  pressure,  and 
recent  experimenters  have  proved  and 
measured  it.  As  Professor  Thomson 
says: 

"It  is  perliaps  fortunate  that  Bcnnct  liad  not 
at  liis  command  more  delicate  apparatus.  Had 
he  discovered  the  pressure  of  light,  it  would 
have  shaken  confidence  in  the  undulatory  the- 
ory and  checked  that  magnificent  work  at  the 
begigning  of  the  last  century  which  so  greatly 
increased  out  knowledge  of  optics." 

Of  course  any  modern  form  of  the 
emission  theory  of  light  must  account,  as 
Newton's  did  not,  for  such  phenomena  as 
interference  and  polarization,  which  are  so 
satisfactorily  handled  by  the  undulatory 
theory.  That  is,  it  must  combine  the  best 
features  of  both.  Professor  Thomson 
shows  that  only  an  exceedingly  small 
fraction  of  the  ether  is  concerned  in  the 
forward  movement  of  light,  in  other 
words  "the  wave  front  must  be  more 
analogous  to  bright  specks  on  a  dark- 
ground  than  to  a  uniformly  illuminated 
surface."  Tic  does  not,  however,  go  so  far 
as  Planck  in  regarding  it  as  proved  that 
radiant  energy  of  all  kinds  has  a  unit  or 
atomic  structure,  the  color  of  the  light 
depending  on  the  size  of  these  particles. 

The  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  a 
beam  of  b'ght  has  led  to  some  startling 
conclusions.  For  example,  what  shall  bo 
done  with  Newton's  law  that  action  and 
reaction  are  equal.  When  a  gun  is  fired 
the  kick  of  the  gun  is  balanced  by  the 
momentum  of  the  projectile.  When  a 
reflector  throws  a  beam  of  light  into 
space,  the  kick  of  it  is  there  all  right  but 
where  is  the  projectile,  if  light  is  merely 
the  luidulation  of  an  imponderable  fl-iid? 
W'c  may  suppose  that  the  light  strikes 
some  dark  body  out  in  space,  transmits 
its  impulse  to  that  and  Newton's  law  is 
satisfi<^d.  but  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
"^uch  a  body  is  encountered  and  it  may 
never  be ;  at  any  rate  a  law  that  remains 
in  a  .state  of  innocuous  desuetude  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years  is  not  good  for  much. 
There  are  two  ways  of  rationalizing  the 
(lifTiculty.  Poincare  inclines  toward  giv- 
ing up  the  law  of  action  and  reaction. 
Thomson  prefers  to  calculate  the  mass  of 
the  ether  carrying  forward  the  light. 

Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation 


is  also  threatened.  Professor  Thomson 
admits  that  he  has  a  pendulum  fob  filled 
with  uranium  oxide  in  the  Cavendish 
laboratory  to  see  if  a  radio-active  sub- 
stance in  losing  its  internal  energy  loses 
also  in  weight.  All  bodies  giving  off 
light  and  heat  are,  according  to  the  mod- 
ern theory,  losing  constantly  in  weight. 
The  mass  of  a  body  is  thus  not  a  constant 
but  dependent  on  many  conditions,  it^ 
potential  energy,  its  heat,  its  elective 
charge,  its  motion  thru  space.  From 
Professor  Thomson's  standpoint  "poten- 
tial energy"  is  merely  a  term  to  cover 
ignorance,  for  all  energy  turns  out  to  be 
kinetic  when  we  find  out  what  it  is,  and 
all  matter  is  electricity.  To  quote  his 
own  words: 

"The  most  natural  view  to  take,  as  a  provis- 
ional hypothcosis,  is  that  matter  is  just  a  col- 
lection of  positive  and  negative  units  of  elec- 
tricity, and  that  the  forces  which  hold  atoms 
and  molecules  together,  the  properties  which 
differentiate  one  kind  of  matter  from  another, 
all  have  their  origin  in  the  electrical  forces  ex- 
erted by  positive  and  negative  units  of  elec- 
tricity, grouped  together  in  different  ways  in  the 
atoms  of  the  different  elements." 

Everybody  is  glad  to  know 
Why  Not?     that  the  war  is  over  and  no 

body  hurt,  but  immense 
courage  displayed.  This  is  the  way  it 
should  be  in  all  wars :  not  a  drop  of  blood 
spilled,  and  the  result  determined  by  an 
umpire.  Why  not?  Whv  has  not  some- 
body suggested  this  before?  It  reduces 
war  to  the  equation  of  baseball  or  golf. 
Each  side  goes  home  happy  and  boastful 
a!id  swaggering.  The  General  in  Chief 
assures  us,  and  he  is  also  the  umpire, 
that  not  either  side  was  defeated ;  neither 
the  Blue  nor  the  Red  was  whipt.  but 
on  the  contrary  both  were  victorious. 
This  really  is  something  new.  and  it 
brings  fighting  quite  into  line  with  mak- 
ing love;  only  there  is  not  even  a  broken 
heart  or  a  suicide.  Meanwhile  there  are 
plenty  of  distinguished  generals,  and  the 
army  looks  as  nice  after  the  battle  as  be- 
fore.' We  do  not  know  whether  dnmis 
and  fifes  were  displaced  with  mandolins 
arid  jewsharps.  but  they  might  have  been. 
The  imipire  gives  great  credit  to  the  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  defense  for  his  really 
"magnificent"  tactics — Napoleonic,  that 
concentrated  his  forces  at  just  the  right 
moment  and  saved  Boston  from  being  I 
sacked.  The  General  replies  modestly 
that   he   only   did   his  duty.     The   Reds 
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were  "theoretically  annihilated,"  and 
after  "theoretical  carnage"  both  parties 
started  for  home  in  a  normal  condition, 
one  of  them  by  cars  covered  with  bunt- 
ing, and  the  other  by  the  Sound  steam- 
ers. The  whole  country  pulsates  with 
pride,  and  sweethearts  embrace  their 
heroes.  Why  not,  we  repeat,  why  not? 
Why  shall  not  navies  circninnavigatc  the 
globe  socially,  and  armies  play  at  shoot- 
ing each  other?  Only  it  does  cost  the 
poor  people  a  big  sum  of  money. 


The  Authors  of  the 
Socialistic  Party 


We  look  in  Ameri- 
cana for  history, 
chiefly,  and  rich  il- 
lustrations, but  occasionally  it  drops  into 
prophesy,  as  in  an  article  in  the  August 
number  by  Milton  Baker.  The  subject  is 
"The  Outlook  for  the  Socialist  Party  in 
the  United  States,"  and  from  it  we  learn 
some  things  we  did  not  know  before. 
'J  he  first  page  tells  us : 

"When  one  remembers  that  George  Allen 
England,  Eugene  Wood,  Upton  Smclair, 
Charles  Edward  Riisscl,  Jack  London,  Char- 
lotte Perkins  Gilman,  Ernest  Poole  and  Ed- 
\yin  Markham  are  actual  members  of  the  So- 
cialist party,  it  becomes  evident  that  editors 
arc  'at  the  mercy'  of  these  writers,  since  their 
number  includes  the  flower  of  American 
genius." 

In  that  list  of  eight  names  are  seven 
whom  we  have  often  welcomed  as  con- 
tributors, but  that  they  "include-  the 
flower  of  American  genius"  may  be  ques- 
tioned by  some  who  give  honor  to  other 
names.  The  Independent  does  not  con- 
sider itself  "at  the  mercy"  of  these  eight 
.Socialists,  and  if  they  were  cut  oflf  would 
hope  to  find  accei)table  substitutes.  We  do 
not  find  them  filling  this  or  other  maga- 
zines. The  writer  declares  that  "Socialisin 
is  the  real  issue  of  today,"  compared  with 
which  the  tariff  is  "a  toy  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  politicians,"  and  he  must  there- 
fore explain  how  it  is  that  the  Socialist 
vote  of  421,745  of  1908  was  very  little 
larger  than  that  of  402,283  of  1904.  His 
explanation  is  that  Socialists  voted  for 
l\Tr.  Bryan,  "because  his  program  is  a 
step  toward  Socialisin."  Btit  we  have 
heard  that  said  of  both  Roosevelt's  pro- 
graiu  and  Taft's.  It  may  be  true  that 
"every  suu  sets  on  a  stronger  and  more 
virulent  Socialist  party,"  and  that  "its 
growth  is  the  greatest  phenomenon  in 
history,"  but  the  votes  last  year  did  not 
show  the  growing  strength,  however  it 
may  be,  with  the  virulence. 


_,.     _  .    .        Ihis      IS     mainly     a 

The  Pronunciation        ,       ,  ,-  a 

school    question,   and 

^  '"  yet    in  -the    Catholic 

Church  Latin  is  preserved  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent as  a  living  language  which  all  priests 
are,  or  should  be,  taught  to  speak.  To 
them  the  question  of  the  pronunciation 
is  ever  recurring.  At  the  time  of  the 
Vatican  Council  the  stenographers  had 
no  little  difficulty  from  the  varying  na- 
tional pronunciations.  That  of  Germany 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Prance  or 
England,  and  these  from  that  of  Italy. 
An  effort  is  now  making  to  persuade  all 
priests  to  use  the  Italian  pronunciation, 
but  this  is  stoutly  resented.  A  very 
scholarly  English  priest  says  it  is  of  no 
practical  use  to  learn  to  talk  Latin  for 
the  sake  of  conversing  with  Italian  ec- 
clesiastics. It  is  much  better  to  learn 
Italian,  and  "they  talk  it  better  than  they 
do  Latin."    He  says: 

"I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  the  sort  of  stulT 
they  used  to  talk  to  us  at  the  Gregoriana 
{"Dico  qutid  tu  non  dcbcs  uti  liunc  librum, 
quia  uoii  csl  ftcnnissuiii  a  Paire  Professorc"). 
and  it  leaves  me  with  the  impression  that  real 
Italian  is  on  the  whole  prettier." 

That  Gregorian  Latin  nearly,  equals  what 
Philip  II  said  to  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  "Non  euro  tuos  prizilcgios." 
The  old  English  pronunciation  of  Latin 
against  which  Milton  inveighed  so  se- 
verely is  already  gone,  except  on  the 
tongues  of  old  men.  The  reformed  pro- 
nunciation had  been  adopted  in  England 
a  year  ago  in  550  out  of  557  schools,  and 
a  similar  prevalence  is  assured  in  this 
country. 

The  American  .\cad- 
Babies  and  Calves      emy  of  Medicine  has 

a  committee  on  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality.  It  is 
startling  to  be  told  by  them  that  by  our 
Government  "less  has  been  done  to  give 
a  baby  a  chance  to  grow  up  into  healthy 
maturity  than  has  been  done  for  the  aver- 
age calf,"  since  cattle  are  recognized  as 
national  assets  and  State  and  national 
laws  require  for  them  hygienic  condi- 
tions. Yet  it  is  figured  tJiat  at  birth  a 
baby  has  a  money  value  of  $t)o.  at  five 
years  old  of  $950,  and  at  thirty  $4,100. 
It  is  estimated  that  2.500.000  babies  were 
born  in  the  country  last  year,  of  whom 
375.000  died,  a  money  loss  of  $3,375,- 
000,  which  is  worth  saving.  The  United 
States  Government  spent  $4,427,800  last 
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Near  lo  protect  cattle  from  disease.     In  :i 
similar  line,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State    and    National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments,  Mr.  Nathan  Straus 
pressed  the  importance  for  the  health  of 
the  puhlic  of  seeing  that  the  herds  are 
protected    against   tuherculous    diseases, 
or  the  milk  is  properly  pasteurized.    He 
says  that  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, out  of  24,784  applications  of  tuber- 
culin to  cattle  there  were  only  397  errors 
of  diagnosis,  and  he  concludes : 

"Your  association  can  render  no  greater  ser- 
vice to  the  public  than  by  holding  up  the  hands 
of  the  officers  who  are  adopting  the  scientific- 
ally-justified policy  of  forbidding  tlie  sale  of 
milk  unless  it  conies  from  tuberculin-tested 
herds  or  has  been  properly  pasteurized." 

There  are  some  sharp 
Why  Not  Unite?     v/ords  which  we  regret 

to  see  between  the 
Epzvorth  Herald,  Methodist,  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  World.  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavorers  held  an  enthusiastic 
convention  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  Christian 
Endeavor  World  reported  addresses  and 
action  taken  expressing  the  hope  that 
young  Methodists  of  the  Epworth 
League  might  some  day  federate  with  the 
Christian  Endeavor^  as  they  have  done 
in  China,  as  Epworth  Leagues  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  The  Epworth  Herald 
scouts  the  idea,  says  it  is  an  "improbable 
and  impossible  hope,"  and  that  in  sug- 
gesting it  the  leaders  "mislead  the  young 
people  who  follow  their  banner,"  as  the 
proposition  is  "sheer  nonsense,"  th^t  they 
are  "simply  meddling,"  and  it  concludes : 

"And  so,  the  proposal  is  to  he  made  once 
more  tliat  we  of  the  Epworth  League  allow 
ourselves  lo  be  smothered  under  that  designa- 
tion of  'the  larger  fellowship,'  Epworth  League 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  We  thought  that  this 
curious  specimen  had  been  sent  to  the  taxider- 
mist, and  had  been  duly  and  decently  set  up  in 
the  Museum  of  hiterdcnominational  Misfits 
and  Castoft's.  And  so  it  had.  It  is  unseemly, 
untimely,  and  unnecessary  to  drag  it  forth 
a.gain  and  try  to  galvanize  it  once  more  into 
life.  It  is  dead.  Under  the  stinnilating  action 
of  the  batteries  its  enthusiastic  sponsors  may 
hope  to  revive  the  thing.  But  they  are  doomed 
to  (lisai)p(iintmcnt.  The  specimen  is  dead.  So 
why  not  leave  it  in  the  museum?  It  looks  bet- 
ter there." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World's  reply 
is,  that  "the  only  charitable  interpreta- 
tion of  statements  made  is  that  the  author 


of  them  i^  ignorant  of  the  facts."  It 
says  that  in  Canada  there  is  such  feder- 
ation, the  Methodists  having  the  Epworth 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  that 
in  Australia  the  Methodist  young  people 
are  united  with  all  other  denominations 
in  Christian  Endeavor. '  We  think  wc 
can  guess  what  the  chief  objection  i><. 
It  is  financial — the  valuable  publication 
business  is  involved. 


It  has  been  whispered  about  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  in  mind  to  make  a  very 
large  gift  for  the  benefit  of  Western  edu- 
cation in  China,  but  no  trustworthy  in- 
formation has  been  divulged.     We  only 
know  that  Prof.  E.  de  W.  Burton,  of  the 
New  Testament  Department  in  Chicago 
University,  has  been  in  the  East  for  a 
year  on  this  business,  and  that  Prof.  T. 
C.   Chamberlin,  of  the  saiue  university, 
the  geologist,  followed  him  later.     They 
have  now  just  returned,  but  they  are  reti- 
cent as  to  plans  proposed.     They  admit 
the   expectation    that  the   University  of 
Chicago  will  establish  a  large  branch  uni- 
versity in  the  Far  East,  and  that  fellow- 
ships and  courses  by  Chicago  professors 
in  the  East  are  a  part  of  the  plan.     We 
take  this  from  a  Japanese  paper,  and  we 
observe  that  a  New  York  paper  prints 
the  accoiuit  verbatim  the  next  dav  as  a 
"special  cable  message"  from  Tokio. 

In  Germany  they  are  all  mad  over 
Count  Zeppelin's  success  in  flying  with 
a  dirigible  balloon  from  Lake  Constance 
to  Berlin.  But  they  are  away  behind  the 
times.  The  future  is  with  no  balloon, 
but  with  the  heavier  than  air  machine, 
the  true  airship,  and  that  the  French 
have,  with  America  not  behind.  In  five 
years  the  balloon  will  be  in  the  scrap 
lieap. 

ji 

It  appears  from  this  week's  cMUests 
that  aeroplaning  is  a  safer  sport  than  au- 
tomobiling.  Nobody  has  been  hurt  at 
Rheims,  where  twenty-five  aeroplanes 
were  flying  about,  but  in  the  automobile 
races  at  Indianapolis  five  people  were 
killed  and  at  Brighton  Beach  the  score  is 
(Mic  dead  and  five  wounded.  But  the  race 
was  not  interrupted. 


INSURANCE 


The    National   Convention    of 
Insurance  Commissioners 

The  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  held  their  fortieth  annual 
session  at  Colorado*  Springs  last  week. 
Insurance  officials  of  thirty-five  States 
responded  to  roll  call,  which  is  indicative 
of  the  estimation  of  the  importance  of  the 
convention  prevailing  among  the  several 
States.  Commissioner  Benjamin  F. 
Crouse,  of  Maryland,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  presided.  Previ- 
ous to  adjournment  the  following  officers 
were  elected  fur  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 
President,  J.  A.  Hartigan,  Minnesota ; 
secretary,  II.  K.  Cunningham,  Montana. 
W.  F.  Hotchkiss,  of  New  York,  was 
elected  on  the  executive  committee.  Mo- 
bile was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  in 
1910. 

So  much  has  recently  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  taxation  of  insurance  com- 
panies from  the  companies'  standpoint 
that  it  seems  but  fair  to  here  give  place 
to  a  notable  address  delivered  at  this  con- 
vention by  Commissioner  Love,  of  Texas, 
who  presented  his  discussion  of  "The 
Taxation  of  Insurance  Companies"  from 
the  commissioner's  standpoint.  As  will 
be  seen,  Commissioner  Love  does  not 
consider  that  there  is  any  more  reason 
why  life  insurance  should  be  excluded 
from  taxation'  than  real  estate.  He  is, 
however,  in  favor  of  a  uniform  tax  on 
gross  premiums.  He  said  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Real  estate  of  life  insurance  companies 
is  undoubtedly  taxed  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  property,  but  the  property  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  other  than  real  estate  is  not 
taxed  as  is  other  property.  All  taxes  paid  by 
life  insurance  companies  of  every  kind  are  far 
less  in  amount  than  the  taxes  which  would  be 
paid  by  others  owning  property  of  equal  value. 

"It  is  dilVicult  to  contemplate  the  great  life 
insurance  interests  of  this  country,  with 
their  thousands  of  millions  of  assets,  their  mil- 
lions of  surplus  earnings,  their  high-salaried 
officers  and  managers  and  their  enormous  an- 
nual expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
new  patrons,  as  being  in  the  same  financial 
category  as  our  churches,  schools,  cemeteries 
and  institutions  of  public  and  private  charity. 
It  is  difficult  because  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
logically.  The  life  insurance  business  is  a  most 
beneficent  business,  but  there  are  many  others 
also,  and  beneficence  must  not  be  confounded 
vvitli  benevolence. 

"Life  insurance  companies  are  great  business 
institutions,  not  charities,  and  they  are   in  no 


way  dependent  upon  or  entitled  to  receive  pub- 
lic or  private  voluntary  contributions  /or  their 
support ;  they  are  engaged  in  llic  negotiation  of 
purely  business  contracts.  They  give  nothing 
which  has  not  been  paid  for  at  a  fair  price  and 
they  receive  nothing  except  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. 

"The  man  who  contributes  his  money  year 
after  year  in  life  insurance  premiums  docs 
perform  a  most  worthy  and  commendable  act 
in  guarding  his  family  from  misery  and  want 
after  he  has  passed  away,  but  such  an  act  can 
certainly  be  no  more  worthy  or  commendable 
than  that  of  the  man  who  devotes  a  portion  of 
his  earnings  to  the  acquisition  of  a  home  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  his  family  from  mis- 
ery and  want  during  his  life  as  well  as  after 
lie  has  passed' away, -yet  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  taxes  contributed  in  the  American 
States  are  paid  by  reason  of  the  ownership  of 
the  homes  of  the  country,  and  these  taxes  have 
the  direct  effect  either  to  increase  the  cost  or 
to  reduce  the  comfort  and  utility  of  the  home; 
yet  there  has  been  no  demand  for  any  abroga- 
tion of  these  taxes. 

"In  order  to  prevent  discrimination  between 
policy-holders  residing  in  different  States,  as 
nearly  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  this,  the  rate  of 
tax  collected  within  each  Slate  should  be  the 
same.  The  average  rate  of  tax  now  paid  by 
the  life  insurance  business  of  the  country,  while 
evidently  less  than  that  paid  by  the  owners  of 
property  generally,  whose  property  is  listed  for 
taxation,  can  be  defended  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  owners  of  life  insurance 
assets  to  evade  taxation,  while  in  the  case  of 
most  other  owners  of  personal  property  such 
evasion  is  easy  and  common. 

"If,  therefore,  a  uniform  rate  of  gross  pre- 
mium taxation  were  agreed  upon  for  all  of  the 
States  which  would  yield  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  tax  now  paid  by  life  insurance 
companies  of  all  kinds,  for  all  State  and  local 
purposes,  it  is  believed  that  the  nearest  possi- 
ble approach  to  equality  of  taxation  would  be 
attained,  and  that  no  materially  unfair  tax 
burden  would  be  imposed  upon  life  insurance 
companies  or  their  policy-holders. 

"The  movement  to  abolish  life  insurance  tax- 
ation or  to  substantially  reduce  its  present  av- 
erage rate  must  be  a  futile  one.  It  cannot  and, 
as  I  believe,  it  ouglit  not.  to  succeed,  but  it  is 
possible  and  highly  desirable  to  get  a  general 
agreement  upon  a  standard  percentage  of  gross 
premium  receipts  which  shall  be  contributed 
altogether,  in  all  forms  of  taxes,  licenses  and 
fees,  in  each  of  the  States. 

"Such  a  movement  could  be  supported  upon 
grounds  of  justice  and  common  sense  and 
would  appeal  to  the  people  and  to  their  law- 
makers. For  its  promotion  appeals  to  false 
sentiment  and  endeavors  to  excite  the  tax 
dodging  cupidity  of  policy-holders  would  be 
unnecessary.  It  should  be  inaugurated  by  the 
insurance  commissioners  of  the  various  States, 
who  are  part  and  parcel  of  their  various  State 
governments  charged  with  the  necessary,  dif- 
ficult and  unpopular  task  of  apportioning  the 
burdens  of  taxation  among  the  people  and  who 
are  also  the  hired  representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State  in  insurance  matters." 


Financial 


Bank  Advertising 

In  small  towns,  where  there  is  but  a 
single  bank,  those  who  wish  to  do  any 
local  banking  business  must  needs  go  to 
this  one  bank,  which,  of  course,  does  not 
need  to  advertise.  In  larger  towns  and 
in  great  cities  where  there  is  a  multipli- 
cation of  banking  facilities,  there  is,  of 
course,  greater  need  for  bank  adver- 
tising. In  an  address  on  "Bank  Adver- 
tising," delivered  before  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  California  Bankers' 
Association,  F.  VV.  Ellsworth,  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  pre- 
sented many  interesting  and  pertinent 
facts  relative  to  this  subject.  He  said  in 
part  as  follows : 

"It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  banks  consid- 
ered it  undignified  to  solicit  business  in  any 
way.  Today  the  bank  which  has  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  word,  and  refuses  to  exert  itself 
to  secure  customers,  is  either  standing  still  or 
losing  ground,  with  the  chances  larger  in  favor 
of  the  latter  condition. 

"Undeniably,  this  is  true,  whether  all  bankers 
are  pleased  with  the  changed  conditions  or  not. 
Exertion  for  new  business  may,  indeed,  become 
overexertion,  and  then  the  bank  pays  too  dear 
for  its  whistle.  But  legitimate  means  of  adding 
to  a  bank's  business  by  advertising  or  other 
proper  form  of  bidding  for  popular  favor  can 
be  defended  upon  many  grounds. 

"Is  it  better,  for  example,  for  reputable  sav- 
ings banks  to  advertise  their  facilities  for  tak- 
ing care  of  people's  money,  returning  it  when 
wanted  with  interest,  or  to  allow  the  savings 
of  the  thrifty  to  be  hidden  away  in  the  ground, 
in  the  unused  stove  or  in  various  hiding 
places,  to  be  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed?  Should 
the  banks  refrain  from  advertising  while  every 
ge-rich-quick  scheme  under  the  sun  is  trying  to 
entice  the  people's  money  away  from  them? 
Shall  the  l)uckct  shop  be  allowed  to  put  forth 
its  glaring  announcements  while  the  bank  or 
bond  dealer  with  safe  and  sound  securities  to 
sell  keeps  silent? 

"Those  who  do  not  favor  bank  advertising 
must  answer  these  questions  affirmatively — but 
there  are  precious  few  such  banks  in  the  coun- 

"The  bank,  a  beneficent  institution,  in  its 
competition  for  the  public's  money,  comes  into 
conflict  with  schemes  of  all  kinds,  ranging 
froni  the  hazardous  and  visionary  to  those 
which  are  swindles  pure  and  simple.  The  pro- 
motors  of  these  dangerous  and  dishonest 
schemes  do  not  spare  their  use  of  printers*  ink. 
It  is  their  chief  reliance.  While  the  banks  can- 
not, and  should  not,  go  to  the  same  lengths  in 


advertising  their  business,  they  can  at  least 
place  before  the  people  in  a  clear,  intelligible 
and  attractive  form  the  inducement  which  the 
bank  olTers  in  the  way  of  safety  and  service. 
Then,  if  people  lose  or  waste  their  money  by 
puuing  it  into  foolish  and  reckless  schemes,  the 
banks  will  at  least  have  offered  them  the 
choice. 

"ihe    growing    popularity    of    banking,    the 
wonderful  development  of  savings  accounts  in 
l)articular,  indicate  that  the  educational  advcr 
tising  which  has  been  done  by  the  banks  of  late 
has  begun  to  bear  solid  fruit." 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  address  dealt  with  a 
number  of  phases  of  bank  advertising, 
and  was  especially  valuable  as  represent 
ing  the  experiences  of  one  identified  with 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
banks  of  the  country. 

Most  banks  advertise  their  dividend 
notices  and  many  set  forth  the  fact  that 
interest  is  allowed  on  daily  balances 
when  such  is  the  case.  The  Bankers* 
Trust  Company  conducted  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign  when  it  brought 
out  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
travelers'  cheque  scheme,  of  which  it  was 
the  designated  depository,  and,  as  Mr. 
Ellsworth  pointed  out,  there  are  many 
legitimate  avenues  for  bank  advertising. 
A  number  of  banks  have  found  it  profit- 
able to  exploit  banking  by  mail  in  paid 
advertisements  in  magazines,  by  means 
of  pamphlets  and  by  advertising  other- 
wise. 


.  . .  .This  is  an  era  of  bank  consolida- 
tion. One  of  the  more  recent  moves  in 
this  direction  is  under  consideration  by 
the  directors  of  the  Commercial  National 
and  the  Bankers'  National  of  Chicago. 
As  now  proposed,  the  assets  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Bankers'  National  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Commercial  National. 
The  capital  of  the-  new  bank  will  be 
$7,000,000.  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts, 
sometime  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint  and  now  president  of  the  Commer- 
cial National,  will  be  president  of  the 
new  institution.  Edward  S.  Lacey,  ex- 
Comptrollcr  of  the  Currency  and  now 
president  of  the  Bankers'  National,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  consolidated  bank. 
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„  „.  There  has   been  an 

T^7  Balhnger     i,^,^^^,^^^  amount  of 

and  Mr.  Pmchot        ^.^j^    -^    ^j^^    ^^^^^^^ 

about  the  assumed  quarrel  between  Sec- 
retary I5allinger  and  Forester  Pinchot, 
but  very  Httle  of  tlie  supposed  difficulty 
has  yet  come  to  light,  and  no  conclusioii 
of  the  matter.  A  part  of  the  trouble 
arose  in  the  reports  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Louis  V.  (ilavis,  a  special  agent 
of  the  land  service,  from  which  it  was 
gathered  that  officials  in  the  Interior  De- 
l)artment  were  in  league  with  corpora- 
tions to  hurry  patents  for  very  vaUiable 
coal  lands  in  Alaska  without  giving  op- 
jMirtunity  to  hear  claims.  The  President 
directed  Secretary  Ballinger  and  several 
other  high  officials  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  present  to  him  full  reporl> 
and  this  has  been  done.  Information  has 
been  also  given  charging  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  is  opening  to  entry 
lands  which  President  Roosevelt  had 
witbchawn  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
tlie  rights  of  the  people.  Secretary  Bal- 
linger hastened  on  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  made  investigation  in  Washington 
and  is  this  week  with  the  President.  The 
Washington  correspondents  will  have  it 
that  Mr.  Pinchot  is  in  danger  of  being 
removed  on  account  of  bis  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  water  powers  of  the, country  go- 
ing into  the  possession  of  a  few  large 
cor|)orations,  and  in  defiance  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  policy  of  putting  large 
reas  of  forests  under  public  con- 
rol.  Two  papers  on  water  powers, 
by  W.  M.  Steuart  and  M.  O.  Leigh - 
ton,  give  statistics  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  water  power  in  the  United 
^tates,  developed  and  undeveloped.  More 
ban  five  and  a  third  million  horsepower 


has  been  developed,  the  average  I'Cr 
wheel  being  about  100  horsepower. 
There  are  ten  powers  of  more  than  40.- 
000  horsepower,  six  of  more  than  60.000, 
and  three  of  100,000  or  more.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  the  greatest  number — 3.721 — 
and  New  York  is  next,  with  3.148.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  undeveloped 
Dower  is  that,  if  all  practicable  storage 
sites  were  utili/xd  and  the  water  properly 
applied,  there  might  be  established  even- 
tually a  total  installation  of  at  least  200.- 
000,000  horsepower.  The  region  offer- 
ing the  greatest  possibilities  of  water 
power  development  is  the  northern  Pa- 
cific, which  includes  the  basin  of  Colum- 
I)ia  and  Sacramento  rivers,  the  possibil- 
ities there  being  aboiU  one-tlurd  of  those 
of  the  whole  United  States.  The  Pres- 
ident has  accepted  tiie  resi,;nation  of 
Mr.  ( )rmsby  Mcllarg.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  lie  had  made  an  attack  on 
the  policy  of  another  Department  of  the 
Ciovernment  which  has  charge  of  the 
conservation  of  forests  and  water  supply. 
He  liad  opposed  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples when  he  said  that  "the  abundance  of 
our  forests  is  such  that  the  alarmist 
statements  as  to  the  approaching  exhaus- 
tion of  suj^plv  are  utterl\  unf  'undeil." 
There  are  still  great  forests  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  parts  of  the  South,  but  they 
are  being  exploited  by  lumbermen  in  in- 
creasing number';.  Pemisylvania.  once  a 
solid  forest  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Ohio  line,  has  been  almost  denuded  of  its 
merchantable  timber.  The  same  is  true 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  great  forests 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  MnnesotT 
originally  contained  a  stand  of  aI)out 
3  SO,ooo,ooo.ooo    feet    of    timbc.      The 
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president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lum- 
l)eniien"s  Association  reported  that  in 
1902  there  were  85,000,000,000  feet,  or 
ahout  one-fourth  of  this  still  left,  and  the 
cutting  has  continued  vigorously  ever 
since.  Mr.  McHarg  accepted  his  present 
position  for  only  six  months,  and  will 
now  retire.  The  President  does  not  like 
public  quarrels  between  officials. 


"Clermont"  sailing  up  the  river,  with  an 
Indian  in  the  foreground. The  Post- 
master-General has  awarded  a  contract 
for  about  3,500,000.000  postal  cards  more 
ornate  and  decidedly  superior  to  -those 
now  in  use.  They  will  be  of  better  stock, 
less  fuzz}-,  stronger  and  yet  lighter.  It  is 
calculated  that  they  will  supply  the  want 
for  four  vears. 


Secretary  Knox  has 
Cabinet  Affairs  added  to  the  State  De- 
partment the  office  of 
counselor,  and  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  former- 
ly Solicitor-General,  has  been  selected 
for  the  post.  He  will  deal  with  all  the 
large  legal  questions  which  may  arise, 
and  will  have  especial  supervision  over 
the  negotiation  of  treaties.  The  impor- 
tant Japanese  treaty  is  to  be  entered  into 
w  ithin  the  next  two  years,  and  Mr.  Hoyt 
will  devote  himself  largely  to  the  fram- 
ing of  this  measure  and  to  preparing  the 
preliminary  foundation  for  the  negotia- 
tions. International  law  will  be  the  field 
of  the  counselor,  and  Secretary  Knox 
feels  that  a  long  existing  want  in  the  de- 
partment has  been  happily  filled.  There 
has  also  been  organized  the  Far  Eastern 
Bureau,  which  has  for  its  object  the  fos- 
tering of  trade  with  the  East,  and  two 
men  experienced  in  China  and  Japan 
have  been  called  home  to  be  in  charee 
<if  it. 1  he  reports  sent  to  Postmas- 
ter-General Hitchcock  indicate  that  the 
deficiency  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  amntint  to  $20,000,000,  a  much 
larger  amount  than  ever  before.  He  is 
investigating  the  ways  to  reduce  this 
deficit.  He  learns  that  $3,000,000  of  il 
is  in  the  registry  service,  where  the  com- 
plexity of  the  accounts  seems  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  expense.  The  Post- 
master-General thinks  it  can  be  simpli- 
fied considerably  without  detriment  to 
efficiency  and  safety.  It  is  even  reportefl 
that  he  considered  the  propriety  of  abol- 
ishing the  money-order  service,  but  an 
increase  of  the  fee  was  decided  on.  It 
may  be  thought  wise  not  to  extend  the 
expensive   rural   free  delivery  service  at 

j)resent. The  Post  Office  Departnieni 

will  issue  September  20  50,000,000  two 
cent  stamps  to  commemorate  the   Hud 
son-l"'ulton  celebration.     It  will  give  th.- 
Palisades  and  the  Hudson  River  and  tin- 


New  York      ^'^   ^'^'•'  P^"5'ty   of  •  political 
o„,.  .  news  at  this  season  consid- 
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erable     mterest     has     been 

turned  to  the  likelihood  of  fusion  of  all 
the   elements    to    oppose   the   continued 
rule  of  Tammany.     One  large  element  is 
the  Independence  League,  of  which  Mr. 
Hearst,  proprietor  of  a  series  of  popular 
daily    papers    in    various    cities,    is    the 
leader.      At  a  meeting  of  the  League's 
county     committee     last     Friday,     Mr. 
Hearst   answered    many    questions,    and 
among  them  whether  he  favored  fusion, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  being  ap- 
parently opposed  to  it.     He  said  that  the 
Independence  League  would   enter  into 
no  alliance  with  Tammany,  nor  with  thr 
Republican  or  any  other  party,  unless  it 
accepted   the   League's  chief  contention, 
that  the  city  must  own  and  control,  but 
not  necessarily  operate,  all   future  trar 
tion    routes.      Not    even    if    Tamman\ 
should  put  up  Judge  Gaynor  would  tin 
League  support  him  without  this  j^ledgi . 
It  appears  to  be  settkd  that  Taninian\ 
will  find  all  the  opposition  forces  unitiii 
at  the  coming  city  election.     The  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  Republican  par(\ 
of  the  city  and  county  have  past  resolu- 
tions conuiiitting  the  party  to  fusion,  and 
the    Committee    of    One    Hundred    and 
other  minor  bodies  are  likely  to  follow 
suit.      This  will  compel  Tammany  to  put 
up    its    best    candidates,  perhaps    Judijc 
Gaynor  and     Mr.   Jerome.       P.ut   Judge 
Gaynor  has  issued  a  letter  accepting  an 
independent   nomination   without   regard 
to  party,  and  expects  Tammany  to  en- 
dor.se  him.  and  to  have  the  support  of 
many   Republicans.      He  is  regarded  as 
free    from    all    obligations   and    desirous 
to  serve  simply  the  iiUerests  of  the  cit\. 

Mr.  Jerome  has  announced  that  he 

will  be  a  candidate  for  his  present  office 
as  District  Attorney  in  this  city.  He  will 
be  nominated  by  petition,  as  in  ux^4. 
when,  iho  a  candidate  of  no  partv.  lu- 
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won  the  election  against  Tammany.  It 
is  supposed  that  Tammany  will  this  time 
feel  obliged  to  endorse  his  candidacy,  as 
he  is  a  great  vote-getter,  and  Tammany's 
rejection  of  him  at  the  last  election  was 
the  great  blunder  of  Charles  J.  Murphy 
as  the  leader  of  Tammany.  But  neither 
the  Republican  party  nor  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  is  likely  to  endorse  him. 

The  president  of  the  Horo  of  l>rook- 

l\n,  .Mr.  Bird  S.  Colcr,  has  presented  to 
(jovernor  Hughes  charges  against 
Mayor  McClcllan.  lie  has  not  asked  f(ir 
.Mayor  McClellan's  removal,  for  the  in- 
terval before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  botli  of  them  is  too  short  for  the  in- 
vestigation, lie  charges  Mayor  McClel- 
lan  with  maliciously  using  bis  power  of 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Co- 
lcr and  other  Brooklyn  ofiFicials  for  his 
own  political  purposes,  and  without  re- 
gard   to    fairness    and    justice. The 

directory  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
for  1909  contains  503,769  names,  being 
41,292  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
erection  of  four  large  buildings,  surh  as 
the    Hudson    Terminal    and    the    Singer 

Building,  furnished  6,000  names. The 

New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  made  a  new  ruling  which  at- 
tracts interest.  It  is  announced  that 
hereafter  candidates  must  attain  a  gen- 
eral average  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  in 
each  subject  of  the  written  examination 
before  receiving  a  rating  fcjr  experience 
or  personal  qualifications.  Experience 
will  be  rated  on  the  statements  submitted 
in  the  application.  Personal  qualifica- 
tions will  be  rated  on  an  oral  examina- 
tion to  be  held  at  a  future  date  at  jilaces 
as  convenient  as  possible  for  the  attend- 
ance of  those  candidates  who  pass  the 
written  test.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a  vin- 
dication of  Governor  Black's  idea  that  a 
candidate  should  be  rated  50  per  cent, 
for  "merit"  and  50  per  cent,  for  "fit- 
ness," his  method  of  "taking  the  starch 
out"  of  the  service.  He  secured  such  a 
law,  and  it  was  repealed  under  ( Governor 
Roosevelt. 

President  Gompers.  of 
Labor  Unionism    the    .'\merican     bVdera- 

tion  of  Labor,  has  been 
attending  the  International  l^nion  Con- 
gress. Paris,  after  completing  a  thoro 
study  of  iMu-opean  conditions.    On  Laboi 


Day  he  reviewed  his  studies  and  gave  lli^ 
results,  and  declared  that  the  American 
I'Vderation  of  Labor  is  the  greatest  strict- 
ly workingmen's  movement  in  the  world : 
"L'lilikc  tlic  iiiovcmciit  licrc  in  France,  tlv 
American  l-cderalion  is  iinliampcrcd  by  social- 
ists, reformists  and  revolutionists,  who  arc 
constantly  stirring  nj)  internal  strife.  The 
American  Federation  always  makes  tomorrow 
a  letter  day  for  the  American  workingman 
than  he  enjoyed  today.  (Jur  goal  is  to  give  to 
the  laborer  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor.  Three-fourths  of  the  workmen  in 
America  today  arc  enjoying  an  eight-hour 
working  day,  with  Saturday  half  holidays  in 
June,  July  and  August.  The  task  in  America 
has  been  a  hard  one — harder  than  that  of  any 
other  federation,  for  in  America  we  have  eight 
million  negroes,  iscooo  immigrants  annually, 
and  tlie  most  powerful  ca])ilalistic  organization 
in  the  world." 

Mr.  Gompers  declared  that  the  labor 
unions  asked  no  favors  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, desiring  merely  the  right  to 
combat  for  themselves  for  their  inalien- 
able rights.  .Speaking  of  the  anti-mili- 
tary movement  that  has  been  instituted 
all  over  Europe  by  workingmen  thruout 
their  labor  organizations,  Mr.  Gompers 
said  he  favored  world-wide  peace,  and 
helped  the  day  would  come  when  it  would 
be  possible.  Until  that  time,  however,  he 
is  not  in  favor  of  national  disarmament. 
Mr.  Gompers  returns  to  this  country  to 
stand  trial  on  his  ap])eal  from  the  jail 
sentence  imposed  on  him  by  a  Federal 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


1'he  end  of  the  McKces 
Various  Items      Rocks   strike   appears   to 

be  at  hand.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  strikers,  thru  the 
McKees  Rocks  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offered  to  return  to  work  on  terms  that 
amount  to  practically  a  surrender.  The 
company  received  the  terms,  and  sent 
answer  that  the  matter  would  be  dis- 
cussed w^ith  individuals  as  they  appeared 
at  the  informatiou  bureau  of  the  plant. 
The  strikers  asked  that  all  cars  now  in 
the  plant  unfinished  be  completed  on  the 
old  scale  of  wages.  They  offered  to  con- 
tinue  work  on  contracts  which  the  com- 
pany made  previous  to  the  strike  at  the 
old  scale  of  wages.  .After  this  is  com- 
pleted they  ask  that  a  new  scale,  based  on 
the  1907  scale  of  wages,  be  put  in  force. 

:\    New   Jersey    State   law    requires 

saloons,  as  well  as  other  places  of  husi- 
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ncss,  to  be  closed  on  Sunday.  But  in  At- 
lantic City  the  saloons  have  remained 
open.  Governor  Fort  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Stoy,  to  his  neg- 
lect to  see  that  the  law  was  observed,  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  it  and  the  saloons 
remained  open.  Then  the  Mayor  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty,  and 
held  in  bail  of  $5,000  provided  by  three 
leading  men,  two  of  them  presidents  of 
local  banks.  On  news  of  his  arrest  the 
saloon  keepers  agreed  to  open  again  last 
Sunday  and  did  so.  The  sentiment  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city  appears  to  be 
with  Mayor  Stoy  and  to  condemn  his  ar- 
rest. The  president  of  the  City  Business 
League  says  that  the  best  people  regard 
the  arrest. of  Mayor  Stoy  as  an  insult  to 
the  resort,  quite  unwarranted,  and  makes 
him  a   martyr.      But   the   low   gambling 

dives  have  been  broken  up. First  the 

Cimardcr  "Mauretania"  cut  down  the 
time  of  passage  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool by  two  hours,  and  on  Thursday  last 
the  "Lusitania"  made  the  distance  to 
New  York  in  still  shorter  time,  4  days,  1 1 
hours  and  42  minutes,  reaching  her  dock 
on  the  fourth  day  after  starting,  cutting 
the  "Mauretania's"  record  by  2  hours  and 
56  miniites.  She  had  most  favorable 
weather  except  for  half  a  gale  on  Wed- 
nesday night.  The  ship  burned  1,100 
tons  of  coal  a  day,  costing  $16,000  for  the 

trip. The    Aial)ama    State    Board    of 

ITcalth  is  much  disturbed  over  the  preval- 
ence of  the  disease  called  pellagra  in  sev- 
eral coimties.  and  they  have  no  means  of 
curing  it.  Tt  prevails  in  certain  countries 
in  the  Okl  World  where  the  people  de- 
pend much  on  maize  for  food,  and  is  su]i- 
jioscd  t(^  he  caused  by  eating  maize  aflfect- 
ed  bv  mould. 


™,     „.  .     I  he  long  race  for  the 

I  he  Discovery  of     . ,   ,  ,1 

.u    XI      u  r,  1        '  '■'•c  ended  most  sen- 
the  North  Pole  ,.        n        ^i  •  1 

sationally     this     week 

by  the  almost  simultaneous  announce- 
ment from  two  Americans  that  they  had 
independently  reached  the  goal.  Dr. 
I'Vederick  A.  Cook,  a  physician  of 
Brooklyn,  returned  from  the  arctic  re- 
gions by  tlie  Danish  steamer  "Hans 
Egedc"  and  telegraphed  from  Lerwick 
that  he  had  rcaclied  the  X'orth  Pole  on 
.April  2r.  1008.  He  was  outfitted  and 
taken   north   in   the   siimnu-r  of   1007  b\ 


John  R.  Bradley,  of  New  York,  in  a  fish- 
ing schooner  of  in  tons  equipped  with 
a  gasoline  engine.     The  expedition   was 
ostensibly  for  hunting  big  game,  but  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessaries  for  a  dash 
for  the  pole  by  sledge.     The  Eskimos  at 
Etah  were  found  well  supplied  with  dogs 
and   walrus  meat  for   them.     Dr.   Cook 
was    left    at    Annootok    (Annatok)    on 
August   28,    1907,   with    provisions    for 
three  years  and  lodged  in  houses  made 
of  packing  boxes.     One  white  compan- 
ion, Rudolf  Francke,  the  German  stew- 
ard  of   the  yacht   "].  R.   Bradley,"   re- 
mained with  him  until  spring,  when  Dr. 
Cook   sent   him   back   and   set   out   with 
Eskimos  alone.     He  left  Annootok  Feli- 
ruary    29    with    eleven    men,  the    sann 
number  of  sledges  and   103  dogs.      He 
crossed    Ellesmere    Land    and    went    up 
Nansen  Sound,  striking  north  from  Hei- 
berg  Island.     By  March  21  the  last  oi 
the  Eskimo  had  been   sent  back  except 
two    young    men,  Stuckshook    and    Ah- 
welsh,    with    twenty-three    dogs.       On 
March  30,  in  latitude  84  degrees  17  min- 
utes, longitude    86    degrees  36  minutes, 
land  was  observed  to  the  westward,  but 
not  explored.     Beyond  there  was  noth- 
ing but  a  sea  of  ice  and  no  traces  of  lifr 
of  any  kind.     The  extreme  cold  caus.d 
young  ice  to  form  quickly,  so  remark 
ably  high  speed  could  be  made  at  times. 
When    the    observations    indicated    that 
the  pole  had  been  reached  a  halt  of  two 
days  was  made  before  the  return  journev 
was    begun.      The    .American    flag    wa-^ 
hoisted    and    then  left  in  a  brass  tube. 
The  ice  was  broken    and    drifting  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  land.    The 
return   journey   was  long  and   arduous. 
Twenty  miles  a  day  were  made  at  first, 
but  below  the  87th  parallel  the  ice  was 
ilri fling   rapidly    eastward   and   a   storm 
set    in    lasting    three    weeks.      On    May 
24.  when  the  sky  cleared  so  an  observa- 
tion could  be  made,  they  had  reached  the 
84th   parallel,   near    the    97th  meridian. 
Rations   were   reduced,  and  open   water 
and  high   screw   ice  cut  them  off   from 
Xansen  Sound.     After  twenty  days  in  a 
fog  they  found  themselves  far  down  in 
Crown  Prince  Gustav's  Sea,  to  the  west 
of  Ileiberg  Island.     No  depots  could  be 
found   and   no  animals   were   seen   until 
June  20,  when  a  bear  was  shot  in  Ring- 
nesland.     Thev  endeavored  to  reach  the 
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illation  by  the  army  of  reporters 
at  Copenlia^a'ii  rather  turned  the 
tide  of  pubHc  opinion  in  his  fa- 
vor. He  was  received  at  Copenha- 
gen with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and 
given  a  succession  of  feasts  as  com- 
pensation for  his  long  period  of  star- 
vation and  loneliness.  The  Danish 
scientists  exprest  their  belief  in  his 
story  and  he  was  warmly  received 
by  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  was 
at    a    public    dinner    in    the    Tivoli    Ca- 


whalers  in  Lancaster  Sound,  but  had  to 
take  refuge  in  Jones  .Sound  instead, 
wlure  they  past  two  months  in  an  open 
boat  ten  miles  from  shore.  The  hundred 
bullets  that  they  had  started  with  had 
been  reduced  to  fifteen  and  they  had  to 
use  lassos,  traps,  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears  in  hunting  game,  which,  for  lack 
of  fuel,  bad  often  to  be  eaten  raw.  Musk 
ox  was  the  chief  reliance,  but  bear,  fox, 
wolves  and  ducks  also  served  for  food, 
fuel  and  clothing.     At  Cape  Spargo  an 

underground  den  was  prepared  and  there  sino,  garlanded  with  ])ink  roses,  when 
the  three  men  remained  until  the  sunrise  word  was  received  that  I'cary  had  re- 
of  1909.  On  February  18  they  started  turned.  He  exprest  his  gratification  at 
for  Annootok,  and  from  there  moved  Peary's  triinnph  and  his  confidence  that 
south  to  the  Danish  settlement  of  Uper-  his  own  statements  would  now  receive 
navik,  which  was  reached  May  21,  1909.  corroboration. 
1  )r.  Cook's  announce- 
ment was  so  surpnsuig 
to  the  world  and  discon- 
certing to  the  friends 
and  backers  of  his  rival. 
Commander  Peary,  that 
it  was  received  with 
considerable  incredulity 
and  was  denounced  i'.i 
.some  quarters  as  a  hoax. 
The  points  that  chiefly 
aroused  skepticism  were 
the  u  n  p  r  e  cedentcdly 
rapid  time  made  by 
sledge  over  the  ice  to  the 
pole,  averaging  about  15 
miles  a  day  ;  the  long  d.'- 
lay  in  returning  to  civili- 
zation after  the  feat  was 
accomplished ;  the  ab- 
sence of  any  confirma- 
tion by  other  persons,  for 
even  the  two  Eskimos 
who  accompanied  him 
had  remained  at  Etah ; 
the  refusal  of  Dr.  Cook 
to  give  out  details  of  his 
observations  or  show  bis 
original  notes ;  and  the 
supposed  inadequacy  of 
the  means.  But  the  ex- 
planation by  Mr.  Brad- 
ley that  the  expedition 
was  carefully  planned 
and  suflicicnlly  well 
equipped  removed  the 
last   objection,    and    Dr. 

00  '  s   bearmg  u  n  d  e  1     ^,  ^^  showing  dr.  cook's  routk  to  the  pole  ano  return. 
I  lie    severe    cross-exam-  .\ecord.ng  to  the  v.-:..  v..w  ;/.-../.; 
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I'nmi  Ixrwick,  Slu-lland 
Dr.  Cook  s  ig,,^j,j,  i)^  (jook  cabled,  on 
Own  Story  ^^pieniber  i,  to  the  New 
\'()rk  Herald  the  first  full  account  of  his 
discovery  from  which  we  are  permitted 
ti)  make  the  following  extracts : 

I  Copyright,  1909.  l»y  New  York  Herald  Co.] 
After  a  prolonged  tight  against  famine  and 
frost  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  reaclnng  the 
North  Pole.  A  new  highway,  with  an  interest- 
ing strip  of  animated  nature,  has  at  last  been 
explored.  Big  game  haunts  were  located, 
which  will  delight  the  sportsman  and  extend 
the'  liskimo  horizon.  Land  has  been  discov- 
ered upon  which  rest  the  earth's  northernmost 
rocks.  A  triangle  of  30,000  square  miles  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  terrestrial  unknown. 

The  expedition  was  the  outcome  of  a  sum- 
mer cruise  in  arctic  seas.  The  yacht  "Brad- 
ley" arrived  at  the  limits  of  navigation  in 
Smith  Sound  late  in  August,  1907-  Here  con- 
ditions were  found  favorable  to  launching  a 
venture  for  the  pole.  John  R.  Bradley  liberally 
supplied  from  the  yacht  suitable  provisions  for 
local  use,  and  my  own  equipment  for  emer- 
gencies served  well  for  every  purpose  of  arctic 

travel.     ...  ,      r  ,         1 

We  were  now  about  200  miles  from  the  pole 
and  the  sled  loads  were  reduced.  One  dog 
after  another  had   gone  into  the  stomachs  of 


the  hungry  survivors  until  the  teams  were  con 
siderably  reduced,  but  there  seemed  to  remain 
a  sufficient  balance  of  man  and  brute  to  push 
along  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  to  which 
we  had  set  ourselves.  Beyond  the  eighty-sixili 
parallel  the  ice  fields  became  more  extensive 
and  heavier,  the  crevices  fewer  and  less  trou- 
blesome, with  little  or  no  crushed  ice  thrown 
up  as  barriers.  .      , 

From  theeightv-seventh  to  the  eighty-eighth, 
much  to  our  surprise,  came  the  indication  ol 
land  ice.     For  two  days  we  traveled  over  ice 
which  resembled  a  glacial  surface.     The  usua 
sea  ice  lines  of  demarkation  were  absent  and 
there    were    no    hummocks    or    deep    crevices. 
There   was,  however   no  perceptible   elevation 
and  no  positive  sign  of  land  or  sea.    Observa- 
tions on  the   14th  gave  latitude  88  degrees  _'i 
minutes  and  longitude  95  degrees  5-'  minutes. 
We  were  now  less  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  pole.    The  pack  was  here  more  active, 
but  the  temperature  remained  below  40.  cement 
together  quicklv  the  new  crevices,     \oung  ice 
spread  on  the  narrow  spaces  of  open  water  so 
rapidly  that  little  delay  was  caused  m  crossing 
from  one  field  to  another.     ... 

In  the  enforced  effort  every  human  straiul 
was  strained  and  at  camping  time  there  was 
no  longer  sufficient  energy  to  erect  a  snow 
shelter,  although  the  temperature  still  was  ver, 
low.  The  silk  tent  was  pressed  into  service  an.! 
the  change  proved  agreeable.     .     .     ■ 
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Which  carried  Commander   Rubirt   \i.   I'cary   to  tin;   Arctic    riRioiis  and   lias  nuw   hroiiKht   bini   back.      This  photo- 
graph was  taken  near  Ktah  in  August,  1908,  when  the  "Roosevelt"  was  caught  in  the  ice  floe. 


Slowly  l)ul  surely  we  ncared  the  turning 
l)i)int.  (iood  astronomical  observations  were 
daily  procured  to  fix  the  advancing  stages, 
riie  ice  steadily  improved,  but  still  there  was 
a  depressing  monotony  of  scene,  and  life  liad 
no  pleasures,  no  spiritual  recreation,  nothing  to 
relieve  the  steady  physical  drag  of  chronic 
fatigue. 

Hut  there  came  an  end  to  this,  as  to  all 
things.  On  April  Ji  the  first  corrected  altitude 
cif  the  siui  gave  i>g  degrees  57  minutes  46  sec- 
onds. 

The  pole,  therefore,  was  in  sight.  We  ad- 
'.  .meed  the  fourteen  seconds,  made  supple- 
mentary observations  and  prepared  to  stay 
long  enough  to  permit  a  double  round  of  ob- 
.servations.  ...  At  last,  we  bad  pierced  the 
boreal  center  and  the  flag  had  been  raised  to 
the  coveted  breezes  of  the  North   Pole. 

The  day  was  April  21,  1908.  'The  sun  indi 
>aled  local  noon,  but  time  was  a  negative  prob- 
lem, for  here  all  meridians  meet.  With  a  step 
it  was  possible  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  globe 
ui  the  opposite  side.  From  the  hour  of  mid- 
night to  that  of  midday  the  latitude  was  90, 
the  temperature  ,^8  below  zero  and  the  barom- 
eter 29.8,^  North,  east  and  west  had  vanished. 
It  was  south  in  every  direction,  but  the  com- 
pass pointing  to  the  magnetic  pole  was  as  use- 
ful as  ever. 

Although  overjoyed  with  the  success  of  the 
conquest,  our  spirits  began  to  descend  on  the 
following  day.  After  all  the  observations  liad 
been  taken  with  a  careful  study  of  the  local 
Ofinditions,  a  sense  of  intense  loneliness  came 
with  the  further  scrutiny  of  the  horizon.   What 


a  cbfcrless  spot  to  have  aroused  the  ambiti(jn 
of  man  for  so  many  ages.  An  endless  field  of 
purple  snows.  No  life.  No  land.  No  spot  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  frost.  We  were  the 
only  pulsating  creatures  in  a  (UtkI  world  of  ice. 


Peary  Reaches 
the  North  Pole 


( )ii    Sc])tcnilKr    T)    news 
was  received  from  Indian 


Tl arbor.  Labrador,  tbai 
Conimander  ]\obert  V..  Peary  had  dis- 
covered the  TV)]e  on  .\pril  6,  tqoq.  As 
wc  ijo  to  press  no  details  have  been  qivcn. 
for  the  (Icspatehes  from  Labrador  are 
brief  and  some  of  them  in  eijilur.  11  is 
messajje  to  Ilerliert  L.  Bridcrman.  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Peary  .\retic 
Club,  was  merely  "sun,"  wliich.  accord- 
inqf  to  his  private  code,  meant  "Pole 
reached.  The  'Roosevelt'  safe."  He  telc- 
oraphed  iiis  wife.  *'T  have  tlie  D.  O.  P. 
and  am  well,  li  ve.  .Ml  well.  Will  wire 
acr^in  from  Chateau.  P>ert."  Mrs.  Peary 
explains  Ihat  by  "O.  O.  P."  he  meant  the 
"darned  old  ]>ole."  "altho  possibly  the  D 
may  stand  for  a  more  drastic  term."  To 
the  .^ssociated  Press  he  telegraphed : 
'"Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to  the  Pole."" 
and  to  the  \ew  ^'ork  "^^^cht  C'lnb ; 
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"Steam  yacht  'Roosevelt,'  flying  club  burgee, 
has  enabled  me  to  add  North  Pole  to  club's 
other  trophies." 

I'or  t\vcnt\ -three  years  ("oniniandei 
Peary  has  been  engaged  in  Arctic  explor- 
ation and  this  is  his  eighth  expedition  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pole.  His  greatest 
]:)revious  success  was  the  attainment  on 
April  21,  1906,  when  he  broke  the  record 
by  attaining  a  latitude  of  87  degrees  6 
minutes.  He  left  New  York  on  this 
present  expedition  on  July  6,  1908,  and 
sent  his  last  message  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment from  Etah  on  August  17,  1908. 
Here  the  "Koosevelt"  landed  also 
some  supplies  for  Dr.  Cook  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  return.  Mr.  Peary  expected 
to  begin  his  sledge  work  in  February  and 
to  follow  the  north  coast  of  Grantland 
as  far  west  as  Cape  Columbia  and  then 
strike  north.  He  probably  took  a  more 
easterly  course  than  Dr.  Cook. 

This  is  a  week  of  triumph 
Foreign  Notes  in  exploration.     The  Duke 

of  the  Abruzzi  reached  the 
highest  point  ever  attained  in  mountain 
climbing  by  ascending  one  of  the  Him- 
alayas, Mount  Godwin-At;stcn,  to  an  al- 
lilude  of  24,600  feet  above  sea-level.  He 
did  not  reach  the  summit,  which  is  3,650 
feet  higher.  The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  is 
a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Italy  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  modern  explorers. 
In  1897  he  ascended  Mount  Elias  in 
.Alaska,  i8,a30  feet  high.  In  1900  ho 
came  within  241  miles  of  the  North  Pole. 
In  1906  he  explored  the  Rtiwenzori  range 
in  Africa,  the  famed  "Mountains  of  the 

Moon." The  deposed  Shah  of  Persia 

is  now  at  the  Russian  Legation  at  Zer- 
zende.  He  has  been  forced  to  relinquish 
liis  estates  in  the  Province  of  .Azerbaijan 
to  the  State  and  will  receive  a  pension  of 
$180,000  on  condition  of  leaving  the 
country.  The  Persian  Government  has 
banishcfl  a  large  number  of  the  official 
of  the  old  regime  and  reactionary  lead- 
ers, and,  for  the  rest  of  its  opponents,  has 
issued  a  proclamatidu  of  general  am- 
nesty. General  LiakhofF.  the  Russian 
officer  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Shah  and  with  his  Cossacks  overthrew 
the  Persian  Parliament,  has  returned  to 
the  Russian  service  and  has  been  apjioint- 
ed  colonel  in  a  Bialystok  regiment. 


In  deference  to  a  joint  protest  of  the 
P'jwcrs  Mulai  Hatid,  the  Sultan  of  Mor- 
occo, has  agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fur- 
ther torture  of  the  followers  of  the  Pre- 
tender whom  he  had  captured. Xo  de- 
cisive movement  against  the  Riffians  ha^ 
been  undertaken  by  the  Spanish  in  Mor- 
occo. Reinforcements  in  large  number 
are  being  .sent  to  Mclilla.  .A  novelty  in 
Moroccan  warfare,  an  armored  automo- 
bile battery,  is  to  be  employed. Fran- 
cisco Ferrer,  the  Barcelona  anarchist  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  of 
Spain  on  his  wedding  day,  has  been  ar- 
rested for  comi)licity  in  the  recent  riots 
in  Catalonia,  fhe  state  of  siege  in  Bar- 
celona has  been  raised. The  mutinous 

demonstration  in  the  Greek  army  against 
])rinccly  rule  has  accomplished  its  aim. 
Crown  Prince  Constantine,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  .Army,  and  Prince  Nicho- 
las. Inspector-General  of  Artillery,  have 
resigned  their  positi<ins.  and  three  other 
princes  have  asked  for  long  leaves  of  ab- 
sence. The  new  Premier.  M.  Mavro- 
michalis,  has  promised  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  reorganization  of  the  army 
in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  people. 


The  great  Swedish 
The  Swedish  Strike      strike  was    formally 

called  otT  by  the 
Labor  I'^ederation  on  Sejitcmbcr  6, 
the  Government  having  assumed  the 
task  of  arranging  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties.  The  strike 
was  practically  a  failure,  for  althn 
285,700  men  in  almost  all  trades  were 
out  at  one  time  the  commercial  and  social 
life  of  the  country  was  not  paralyzed  but 
only  temporarily  impeded.  The  railroad 
men  voted  against  going  out  as  a  body, 
and  the  moderate  and  non-socialistic 
workingmen  who  were  drawn  into  the 
lut^vement  at  the  ^tart  sodn  made  terms 
with  the  employers  and  went  back  to 
work.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  strike  was  its  jieaceableness.  There 
was  very  little  violence  or  disorder.  This 
is  ascribed  largely  to  the  closing  of  the 
saloons,  and  the  object  lesson  thus  given 
to  the  cotintry  on  the  benefits  of  total  ab- 
stinence has  greatly  strengthened  the 
temperance  movement. 


The  Dash  to  the  Pole 


BY  HERBERT   L.   BRIDGMAN 

[Mr.  Bridgman,  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard -Union,  has  been  for  many  years  an  authority 
on  Arctic  exploration.  He  was  in  command  of  two  Peary  exploring  expeditions,  and  is  sec- 
retary of  the   Peary  Arctic   Club. — Editor.] 


THAT  the  two  Poles,  the  world's 
greatest  geographical  prizes,  which 
have  tempted  anci  daunted  man- 
kind from  the  beginning,  should  be 
gained  within  ten  months  of  each  other 
is  a  coincidence  scarcely  less  remark- 
able than  the  achievement  itself.  That 
an  American  gains  the  North  Pole  the 
earlier  appeals  both  to  our  patriotic  pride 
and  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  for  it 
had  been  much  the  longest  and  most  dili- 
gently sought,  and  while  the  Irishman  in 
the  Antarctic  did  not  actually  attain  the 
coveted  goal,  he  so  far  advanced  his 
country's  flag  into  the  unknown,  making 


DR.    FREDERICK    A.    COOK, 

Who   claims  to   be  the   first   to   rcacli   the   North    Fob- 

such  a  brilliant  and  gallant  fight  against 
new  and  unforeseen  obstacles,  that  by 
common  consent  he  receives  the  highest 
goograi^hical  honors,  and  John  Bull 
cliecrfully  pays  the  bills.  Shackloton  was 
accompanied,  too.  by  a  carefully  selected 


and  competent  scientific  staff,  who  return 
loaded  with  data  of  the  highest  value, 
and  with  the  definite  determination  of  the 
place  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole.  The 
announcement  that  the  North  Pole,  that 
lure  of  the  centuries,  has  actually  been 
reached    comes  so  suddenly  and  from  a 


DR.    COOK    IN    ARCTIC    DRK.^.^ 

(|uarter  so  unexpected  that  intelligent 
judgment  on  the  fact  is  difficult.  Natur- 
ally. \yriting  for  the  public  and  forward- 
ing his  account  by  cable,  only  the  per- 
sonal and  popular  phases  would  be  pre- 
sctitcd,  and  any  statement  of  scientific  re- 
sults or  data  would  be  deferred.  Hut  Dr. 
Cook  would  probablx  not  demand  that 
scientific  rank  and  weight  should  be  given 
to  his  expedition.  It  was  simply  a  duel 
with  nature ;  man.  stripped  for  the  fight, 
oncumhored  (inl\  with  the  barest  neces- 
sities, (leterminctl  to  make  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  one  thing  only,  the  goal. 
r>ut  the  world  will  ask  that  science,  tho 
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not  directly  interested  and  served,  sliall  and   without   witnesses    or    testimony   i.i 

verify  the  claim  and  shall  attest  the  re-  corroboration.     What  Dr.  Cook's  achicve- 

sult.      And,    therefore,    Dr.    Cook    will  ment  is  worth  must  in  the  present  junc- 

doubtless  be  only  too  willing  to  oflfer  the  ture  of  affairs  depend  on  each  man's  judc- 


DR.   COOK   IN   THE  NORTH. 


data  upon  which  the  confirmation  of  his 
narrative  will  rest.  Records,  diaries, 
notebooks,  locations,  courses  and  all  in- 
dicia so  well  known  to  explorers  will  be 
produced  and  placed  with  the  archives, 
cither  in  original  or  in  duplicate,  of  the 
principal  geograi)hic  societies  of  the 
world. 

Had  he  by  any  possibility  opened 
any  of  Peary's  cairns  at  Cape  Thomas 
Hubbard  or  Cape  Columbia,  or  any  of 
Svcrdrup's  in  his  Earthest  Land  and 
archipelago,  the  evidence  would  be  con- 
clusive and  all  the  doubts  forever  silenced. 
Reading  between  the  lines  and  dismiss- 
ing at  once  for  what  they  may  be  worth 
all  the  views,  opinions  and  comments 
with  which  the  papers  are  now  sohc.ivih 
bmdencd,  the  talc  stands  or  falls  l)v  itself 


mcnt.  Responsible  to  no  scientitic  society, 
un<lcr  no  service  discipline,  he  is  the  freest 
lance  that  ever  entered  the  .\rctic  lists, 
and  is  exempted  from  all  conditions  of 
obligation  and  direct  responsibility.  .^;: 
Clements  Markham  long  ago  criticised 
Peary's  methods,  and  said  that  science 
cared  little  for  a  man  following  a  dog 
sledge  over  the  ice.  It  wants  to  know  and 
measure  currents,  temperatures,  depths 
and  salinity,  the  electrical  forcis  anl  all 
the  other  phenomena  of  Nature,  that  the 
laws  with  which  men  are  familiar  may  be 
accurately  determined,  and  in  addition 
all  the  forms  of  animal  and  marine  life 
may  be  studied.  How  nnich  in  any  or 
all  these  departments  Cook  will  con- 
tribute remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  not  be 
I'orgotten  that   Peary  took  with  him  last 
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)car  a  com])lclc  aiiiipmcnt  from  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  and  a  special 
detail  for  observations  which  will  pive 
our  Government  imi(|uc  and  unquestion- 
ed pre-eminence  in  this  field  of  research. 
Cook's  narrative  shows  ample  o])portun- 
ilies  for  com])lete  studies  of  the  Elles- 
incrc  land  fauna,  of  the  life  which  sus- 
tained his  own,  and  may  do 
ninch  to  supplement  and  en- 
large the  work  of  Sverdrup  in 
this  most  remote,  unpopulated 
and  hitherto  undisturbed  rc- 
tjion,  apparently  the  bc^t  '••unt- 
ing  groinid  in  all  the  Arcti*.. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  Cook'-; 
work  on  the  future  of  Arctic 
exploration  Amundsen  already 
gives  answer,  his  transpolar 
expedition  now  fitting  out  in 
that  veteran  of  the  Arctic. 
Nansen's  and  S  v  e  r  d  r  u  p  '  s 
"l'>am"  will  go  right  on  and  a 
year  from  now  will  be  in  the 
ice  north  of  Siberia  heading 
westward.  For  Amundsen, 
discoverer  of  the  North  Mag- 
netic Pole,  and  Cook's  Antarc- 
tic shipmate  in  the  "Belgica," 
is  hut  the  forerunner  of  many 
who  will  carry  on  scientific 
work  in  the  North.  Dazzled  it 
nvdy  be  by  distance,  by  the  elu- 
sive pole  no  longer,  for  it  will 
he  necessary  to  attain  it  but 
once,  the  whole  Polar  basin  is 
now  opened  up  to  intelligent 
and  systematic  study,  where  the 
laws  of  Nature  may  be  learned, 
her  ])rocesscs  observed,  land 
and  sea  definitely  delimited  and 
the  last  unknown  area  elim- 
inated from  the  map.  Na- 
tions will  collaborate  and  co- 
operate in  this  work,  and  the 
Polar  regions — for  the  same 
process  is  going  on  in  the  Ant- 
arctic—will be  definitely  includ-  ON 
ed  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  their  books,  scaled 
from  the  earlier  ages,  will  be  oi)cned  wide 
to  all  the  world. 

Maybe  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to 
intrude  ethics  or  etiquet.  Yet  those  who 
have  followed  .Arctic  matters  do  not  for- 
get that  Peary  made  all  this  possible,  and 
they   resi'r\o   until   the   facts  are  known 


their  judgment.  Eskimo  had  I)cen 
trained  by  him,  lands  explored  and  seas 
charted,  and  only  an  unlucky  delay  of 
contractors,  for  which  he  was  in  no  way 
responsible,  kept  him  at  home  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1907.  Everybody  knew  the  facts ; 
that  his  work  was  unfinished,  postponed, 
and  the  fitting  out  of  the  "Braflley"  by 


THE   SUMMIT   OF   MT.    M'KINLEV. 

Dr.    Cook   silhouetted   against   the   Arctic    sky. 

Stealth,  equipped  for  field  work  and 
stores  and  su])plies  for  inland  anil  sea  ice 
marches,  while,  of  course,  within  the  prc- 
scriiUive  rights  of  the  owner,  invite  re- 
mark among  men  who  respect  honor  and 
observe  fair  play. 

Peary's     jilans     were     all     as     open 
as     the     dav     and     all     his  countrvmen 
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knew  that  fifteen  years  of  dauntless 
and  imdaiinted  work  in  which  he  had  ac- 
complished miny  times  more  than  all 
who  had  preceded  him  were  to  be 
crowned  by  one  final  attempt  to  reach  the 
coveted  goal  of  centuries.  That  his  men, 
methods  and  reasonings  should  all  be  ap- 


])ropriated  and  the  long  struggle  finished 
before  he  had  had  his  fair  and  final  op- 
portunity is  a  transaction  upon  which  the 
American  people  will  render  just  judg- 
ment when  they  know  all  the  facts.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  past  is  already  se- 
cure.   Patience  and  more  light. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


St.    Michael's   Star 

(A  Hymn  for  Labor  Day) 


BY   BLISS   CARMAN 


In  ilie  pure  solitude  of  dusk 

One  star  is  set  to  shine 

Above  the  sundown's  dying  rose. 

A  lamp  above  a  shrine. 

It  is  the  star  of  Michael  lit 

In  the  minster  of  the  sun, 

That  every  toiling  hand  may  give 

Thanks  for  the  day's  work  done. 

For  when  the  almighty  word  went  forth 

To  bid  creation  be, — 

The  glimmering  star-tracks  on  the  blue, 

The  tide-belts  on  the  sea. — 

Perfect  as  planned,  from  Michael's  hand 

The  lasting  hills  arose, 

Tlieir  bases  on  the  poppied  plain. 

Their  peaks  in  bannered  snows. 

Cedar  and  thorn  and  oak  were  born ; 
Green  liddleheads  uncurled 
In  the  spring  woods ;  gold  addertongues 
Came  fortli  to  glad  the  world  ; — 
The  magic  of  the  punctual  seeds, 
Each  with  its  pregnant  powers. 
As  the  lord  Michael  fashioned  them 
To  keep  their  days  and  hours. 

Frail  fins  to  ride  the  monstrous  tide. 

Soft  wings  to  poise  and  gleam. 

He  formed  the  pageant  tribe  by  tribe 

As  vivid  as  a  dream. 

And  still  must  his  beneficence 

Renew,  create,  sustain. 

The  sorcery  of  the  wind  and  sun. 

The  nlchemv  of  tlu-  rain. 


1  i-cnung  with  God,  the  kindly  sod 

Yearns  tiirough  the  summer  days 

Willi  the  mute  eloquence  of  (lowers, 

its  only  means  of  praise. 

At  dusk  and  dawn  the  tranquil  hills 

Throb  to  the  song  of  birds, 

And  all  the  dim  blue  silence  thrills 

To  transport  not  of  words. 

For  earth  must  breed  to  spirit's  need. 

Clay  to  the  finer  clay. 

That  soul  thru  sense  find  recompense 

And  rapture  on  her  way. 

And  man,   from   dust  and   dreaming  wrought. 

To  all  things  must  impart 

The  trend  and  likeness  of  his  thought. 

The  passion  of  his  heart 

The  love  and  lore  he  shall  acquire 

To  word  and  deed  must  dare ; 

Resemblances  to  God  his  Sire 

His  voice  and  mien  must  bear. 

His  children's  children  shall  portray 

The  skill  which  he  bestows 

On  living;  and  what  life  must  mean 

His  craftsman's  instinct  knows. 

Line  upon  line  and  tone  by  tone. 

The  visioned  form  he  gives 

To  soimd  and  color,  wood  and  stone 

Takes  loveliness  and  lives. 

He  sees  his  project's  soaring  hope 

Grow  substance,  and  expand 

To  measure  a  diviner  scope 

Beneath  his  patient  hand. 


To  pencil,  brush,  and  burnisher 
His  wizardry  he  lends. 
And  to  the  care  of  lathe  and  loom 
His  secret  he  commends. 
In  hues  and  forms  and  cadences 
New  beauty  he  instils. 
A  brother  In  the  right  of  craft 
To  Michael  of  the  hills. 
New  Camaan,  Conn. 


What  Do  the  Newport  Suffrage 
Meetings  Mean  ? 

BY  IDA   HUSTED  HARPER 

Ch.mkman    National   Woman    Suffrage   Press   Committee. 

TITE  answer  to  the  above  question  is  things."     But  the   Baltimore  Sun.   in   a 

far  from  unanimous.    One  excited  lon^^    editorial,    declares:    "If    the    I'onr 

advocate  of  the  "car.se"  exclaimed  Hundred  are  to  enlist  under  the  banner 

at  a  public  gathering,  "How  can  we  save  of  woman  suffrage,  the  country  may  be 

our  movement  from  the  plutocrats?"  and  on   the   eve  of  a   revolution    which    will 


l.upyrii[lil.   I'AW.  I.y  L'luUr»o.Hl  \  I'luUmoiul.   Nin   York. 

MRS.  O.   H.   P.   Blil.MONT   ANV  TIIK  RKV.   .\NNA   Sll  \W 
TOr.KTHKR   .\T   NEWPORT. 


President  Anna  Howard  Shaw  replied. 
"Heretofore  we  have  been  very  success- 
|ul;  they  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of 
it."  The  Washington  Star  says:  "Dan- 
ger lies  that  way.  It  would  be  better  to 
meet  in  New  York  City  in  hired  rooms 
and  have  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
go  out  from  a  number  on  a  business 
treet  where  practical  people  are  doing 


shake  the  very  foundations  of  our  insti- 
tutions." Possibly  the  majority  of  the 
leading  papers  have  exprest  an  ojiinitui 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Individual  suf- 
fragists have  "viewed  with  alann"  or 
"seen  with  pride"  according  to  their  tem- 
perament. The  principal  sullrage  paper, 
the  ll'onuui's  Journal,  approves,  and  its 
veteran  editor,  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  came 
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down  fifdii  Boston  to  attend  the  first 
meeting.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  national  ])resi- 
dent,  was  a  speaker,  as  was  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  "last  of  the  pioneers." 

I'or  a  number  of  years  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  woman  suffrage  has  been  not 
opposition  but  indifference.  Few  of  the 
influential  newspapers  actually  oppose  it ; 
they  simply  do  not  notice  it.  The  large 
body  of  thinking  women  are  not  hostile 
to  it;  they  are  merely  indifferent.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  in  general  can  be  aroused 
only  by  the  newspapers.  There  has  not 
been  anything  especially  new  or  interest- 
ing in  the  suiifrage  movement,  so  they 
have  left  it  alone  and  public  opinion  has 
stagnated.  W'omen  as  a  rule  take  up  the 
activities  that  offer  least  resistance — first 
the  church,  then  clubs,  patriotic  societies, 
and  finally  various  kinds  of  civic  work. 
Suffrage,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  has 
been  not  only  unpopular,  but  the  way 
made  as  difficult  as  possible  for  those  who 
espoused  it.  As  a  result  women  in  the 
mass  have  directed  their  energies  toward 
every  other  conceivable  object  and  left 
the  suffrage  side-tracked.  Consequently 
a  vital  necessity  existed  for  giving  the 
newspapers  something  to  talk  about,  and 


making  suffrage  popular  enough  for  the 
average  woman  not  to  be  afraid  to  favor 
it.  Have  the  Newport  meetings  accom- 
plished these  two  purposes? 

( )n  August  22  the  New  York  Herald, 
a  leading  paper  on  two  continents,  con- 
tained two  pages  about  the  prospective 
meetings  in  Marble  Mouse,  and  the  pow- 
erful New  York  Times  had  almost  a 
page  on  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont's 
plans  to  further  the  cause  of  woman  suf- 
frage. In  the  week  preceding,  the  Xew 
York  i)apers  had  published  columns  on 
these  subjects ;  and  the  press  associations 
had  telegraphed  about  them  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  country ;  in  the  two 
days  following  there  was  scarcely  one 
that  did  not  print  notices  of  the  forth- 
coming lectures  at  Marble  House.  On 
the  days  of  the  meetings  all  the  large 
papers  of  New  York  and  Boston  had  re- 
porters and  artists  present  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  worked  overtime.  The  next 
day  after  each,  scores  of  big  papers 
printed  full  pages,  half  pages  and  col- 
umns of  reports  with  illustrations,  and 
such  headlines  as  Suffrage  in  a  Palace : 
Triumph  for  Equal  Rights ;  Social  Lead- 
ers Mock  to  Study  Suffrage;  Equal  Suf- 
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fragc  the  Slogan ;  Society  Throngs  Mar- 
ble Honse  to  Hear  the  Suffragists ; 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  a  Great  Success. 
The  accounts  were  dignified  and  ac- 
curate, the  addresses  given  almost  in  full 
and  predictions  made  as  to  the  many  citv 
houses  which  would  be  opened  for  simi- 
lar ones  during  the  coming  winter. 
Every  paper  in  the  United  States  pub- 
lished the  press  dispatches  and  many  had 
editorial  comment.  The  expenditure  of 
thousands  upon  thou.sands  of  dollars 
could  not  have  secured  such  advertising, 
and  yet  it  was  obtained  without  the  pay- 
ment of  one  dollar.  In  i)ast  years  scores 
of  suffrage  meetings  have  been  held  far 
surpassing  these  because  there  were 
many  able  s])oakers  instead  of  one.  and 
they  were  wluilly  ignorerl  by  the  press 
or  ridiculed  and  misrepresented,  while 
the  devoted  adherents  of  the  cause  were 
entirely  without  the  means  of  influencing 
public  sentiment  in  its  favor. 

It  is  upon  women  themselves  that  the 

eft'cct  of  these  successful   meetings   will 

be  most  apparent.     Thoiisands  of  them 

in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  thinking 

I  more  seriously  upon  the  suffrage  ques- 

Ition  than  ever  before,  but  thev  have  seen 

[such  riilicule  and  contempt  heaped  upon 


its  advocates  that  their  reluctance  even  to 
investigate  it  is  not  in  the  least  surpris- 
ing. Their  tendency  to  rush  into  what- 
ever becomes  fashionable  is  to  be  de- 
plored, but  just  now  the  most  imjiortant 
thing  is  to  make  the  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  respectable  enough  for 
them  to  come  into  it  without  being  sub- 
jected to  what  has  been  endured  by  its 
su])porters  of  the  past  two  generations. 
Xo  one  can  deny  the  vast  influence  which 
the.se  Newport  meetings  will  have  toward 
that  end  on  the  women  of  all  classes. 
'I'bcy  might  injure  a  cause  which  de- 
l)ende(l  on  men  for  its  support,  but  they 
will  hell)  it  with  women,  and  a  great  need 
of  this  movement  today  is  for  larger 
munbers  of  women  to  come  openly  and 
fearlessly  into  the  ranks. 

In  the  wide  publicity  they  have  gained, 
the  approving  comiuent  they  have  evoked 
and  the  favorable  impression  they  have 
made  upon  women,  we  nuist  conclude 
that  these  Marble  House  meetings  have 
been  fullv  justified. 

There  is,  iiowever.  an  >ther  aspect  of 
the  tpicstion  which  demands  considera- 
tion. With  the  fields  growing  ripe  for 
the  harvest  the  work  for  woman  <nlVrage 
ha.«-  been  crippled  on  every  haml  by  the 
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lack  of  funds  to  print  and  circulate  liter- 
ature, to  send  out  speakers  and  organ- 
izers, to  assist  State  campaigns,  to  do  the 
thousand  and  one  things  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  movement. 
This  one  always  has  been  confined  to 
what  is  known  as  the  middle  classes, 
women  of  earnestness  and  energy  but 
with  small  financial  means.  In  some 
communities  there  have  been  a  few  with 
larger  incomes,  but  none  of  great  wealth. 
This  is  equally  true  of  all  reforms.  Even 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  money  has  been  raised  and 
how  great  a  work  has  been  done — steady, 
persistent,  consecrated  work,  whose  di- 
rect results  are  seen  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced status  of  the  question.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  it  is  imperative  to 
have  larger  funds.  Officers  serving 
without  salaries  and  struggling  to  make 
their  living  expenses  by  outside  effort, 
the  intermittent  service  of  volunteer 
workers,  are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
vastly  increasing  demands.  There  must 
be  obtained  from  some  source  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  the  strictly  legitimate 
purposes  essential  to  success.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  ignore  or  deny  this  fact. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  wage-earn- 
ing women  of  the  country.  For  many 
years  after  the  movement  for  suffrage 
began  there  were  practically  no  women 
working  outside  the  home  :  now  there  are 
millions ;  they  are  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant economic  factor  and,  thru  their 
trade  unions,  they  are  becoming  an  im- 
mense power.  Without  any  teaching  ex- 
cept in  the  school  of  experience  the  ma- 
jority of  them  have  learned  that  women 
ought  to  have  the  vote.  If  properly  or- 
ganized and  brought  into  relation  with 
the  officially  constituted  suffrage  associa- 
tions they  would  be  a  tremendous  force. 
They  have  not  themselves,  however,  the 
time  or  money  to  effect  thir  organization, 
establish  hcadciuarters,  li're  halls,  etc., 
and  tiiey  mu-^t  ha\c  the  co-operation  of 
other  women  who  can  supply  what  they 
lack.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances 
which  show  that  the  ]irincipal  need  of 
the  woman  suftrage  movement  at  the 
present  time  is  the  money  for  the  neces- 
sarv  work. 

Last  winter  Mrs.  Belmont,  who  had 
retired  from  social  life  because  of  a  per- 
sonal bereavement,   found  time  [o  make 


a  study  of  this  subject  in  which  she  had 
long  had  an  academic  interest.  With 
the  thoroness  and  business  acumen  for 
which  she  is  noted  she  asked  some  of  the 
leaders  to  come  and  help  her  understand 
the  situation.  After  one  or  two  inter- 
views she  said,  "Why  are  you  not  asking  _ 
us  wealthy  women  for  money?" 

"Because,"  was  the  answer,  "we  think 
that  after  you  know  the  needs  of  the 
work  you  will  not  have  to  be  asked." 

"What  do  you  want  most  just  now?"" 
was  the  next  question,  with  the  reply : 

"Suitable  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  where  the  large  newspapers,  the 
press  associations  and  many  people  of 
wealth  and  generosity  are  located." 
Within  a  week  Mrs.  Belmont  had  opened 
a  separate  bank  account  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  names  of  the  men  and  women 
who,  at  her  solicitation,  have  contributed 
toward  it  would  be  a  revelation  to  the 
])ublic.  As  a  result  there  will  be  opened 
this  month  woman  suffrage  headquarters 
comprising  an  entire  floor  of  nine  rooms 
in  a  hanilsome  new  office  building.  505 
Fifth  avenue,  near  Forty-second  street. 
The  National  Association  was  invited  to 
occupy  five  of  these  rooms  at  whatever 
rental  it  felt  able  to  pay ;  two  were  of- 
fered to  the  New  York  State  Association 
for  which  they  will  be  at  no  expense 
whatever ;  two  Mrs.  Belmont  has  re- 
served for  a  society  which  she  is  forming 
for  special  work.  The  National  Press 
Bureau  will  be  located  on  this  floor  and 
its  two  rooms  furnished  by  her.  The 
l^rivate  office  of  Dr.  Shaw  will  be  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  William  M.  Ivins.  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Ella  ITawley  Crossett.  State 
president,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Villard.  only 
daughter  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Both  of  these  ladies  have  given  much  as- 
sistance to  the  cause  of  woman  su ft  rage 
for  many  years.  The  two  associations 
will  continue  the  work  which  they  have 
been  trying  to  do  under  less  favorable 
conditions,  and  this,  of  course,  without 
the  slightest  jurisdiction  of  any  one  out- 
side. 

.\s  national  and  State  work  was  now 
to  be  conducted  in  New  York  City  on  a 
large  scale,  Mrs.  Belmont  realized  the 
necessity  of  interesting  the  men  and 
women  of  this  city  who  could  give  it  the 
greatest  unpctus  thru  wealth  antl  socia' 
power;  hence  the  brave  decision  to  have 
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(hose  meetinj^s  at  Marble  House.  It  did 
require  considerable  courage,  for  it  is 
said  that  not  lialf  a  dozen  members  of 
this  famous  summer  colony,  made  up  al- 
most wholly  of  New  Yorkers,  believed 
in  woman  suffrage  or  approved  her  ad- 
vocacy of  it.  If  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle  surely  every  woman's  house  is  he- 
home  and  shi^  is  entitled  to  its  privacy. 
It  demanded  a  spirit  of  real  sacrifice  to 
throw  open  to  the  general  public  this  one 
with  its  exquisite  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing, taking  the  chances  of  a  stormy  day. 
The  criticism  of  the  five  dollar  tickets  is 
unfounded,  as  the  money  was  for  suf- 
frage work,  and  admission  to  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  and  the  lecture  itself  was 
only  one  dollar,  which  by  no  means  cf)v- 
crcd  the  actual  expenses.  Nobody  with 
less  social  influence  could  have  brought 
those  indifferent  pleasure  seekers  to  listen 
for  two  afternoons  to  the  undiluted  doc- 
trine of  woman  suffrage.  As  a  result 
some  who  were  radically  opposed  de- 
clared themselves  fully  converted  ;  some 
were  interested  to  the  point  of  saying 
they  should  certainly  attend  the  lectures 
to  be  given  in  New  York  next  winter ; 
others  at  once  offered  their  drawing 
rooms  for  these  lectures,  and  still  others 
made  contributions  of  money  before  leav- 
ing the  grounds.  The  permanent  resi- 
dents of  Newport  and  the  surrounding 
towns   have   been    utterlv   dead    on    this 


question  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion to  arouse  them,  but  they  flocked  to 
the  Marble  House  lectures — 500  the  first 
day,  700  the  second,  according  to  the 
newspapers. 

If  it  all  should  end  here  it  would  still 
have  been  quite  worth  while,  but  will  it 
end  here?  "A  mere  society  fad,"  say  the 
scoffing ;  "a  pretty  diversion  for  a  sum- 
mer day."  Let  us  wait  till  next  summer 
before  we  try  to  answer.  For  the  present 
there  are  the  headquarters  guaranteed  for 
two  years ;  four  big  mass  meetings  ar- 
ranged for  New  York  City  and  smaller 
ones  too  numerous  to  count ;  "suffrage 
centers"  planned  for  all  sections  of  the 
city :  a  campaign  thruout  the  State ; 
something  more  than  a  "thinking  part" 
in  the  election  of  State  Assemblymen : 
2,000  women  going  to  Albany  for  the 
"hearing"  this  winter  instead  of  1,000  as 
last  session. 

The  greatest  need  just  now  is  a  live, 
aggressive  suffrage  newspaper.  ])ul)lished 
in  New  'S^ork.  independent  in  its  policies 
and  free  from  all  control  except  that  of 
the  National  Association.  If  this  should 
materialize  in  the  near  future  as  the 
direct  result  of  influences  set  to  work  at 
the  Marble  House  meetings,  would  those 
who  are  decrying  them  accejjt  it  as  a 
justification? 

N'kw   York   City. 
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The   Cross  on   the   Hospital 

BY   EDWARD   TALLMADGE   ROOT 

Mangli£d  or  fevered  or  wan  are  its  guests;  and  thru  sunshine  and  rain. 
Over  the  Inn  of  the  Suffering  gleameth  the  Symbol  of  Pain! 

1  fere,  with  the  kindness  of  Science,  how  deft  are  the  fingers  that  move ! 
Over  the.  House  of  the  Merciful  shineth  the  Symbol  of  Love. 

Baffling  our  skill,  ah,  how  many  here  draw  their  last  agonized  breath! 
Over  Life's  ultimate  Refuge  there  riseth  the  Symbol  of  Death. 

Death?    Yea;  but  Who.  on  the  cross,  gave  His  life,  as  a  Victor  Divine? 
O'er  this  new  Deed  of  the  Christ,  lo!  there  towereth  the  Conqueror's  Sign! 

pROVinKNCF.    R.    I. 


A  New   Helicon   Hall 

BY   UPTON   SINCLAIR 

Author  of   "The  Jungle,"   Ktc. 


IT  has  been  a  trifle  over  three  years 
since  1  published  in  The  Independ- 
ent an  article  entitled  "A  Home 
Colony,"  the  result  of  which  was  the 
starting  of  the  Helicon  Hall  experiment. 
Since  we  were  burned  out,  many  of  our 
old  members  have  written  to  me  and 
urged  me  to  start  again  ;  but  I  have  so 
far  withstood  the  temptation.  For  one 
thing,  I  found  that  the  enterprise  re- 
quired the  entire  time  of  one  man  to  run 
it :  and  that  man  ought  not  to  be  a  person 
who  is  chafing  inwardly  because  of  novels 
and  plays  that  he  is  being  prevented  from 
writing.  My  experience  convinced  me 
that  a  co-operative  home  is  a  ])racticable 
thing,  and  that  some  man  will  make  it 
"go"  before  very  long;  but  also  it  con- 
vinced mc  that  T  am  not  the  man. 

More  important  yet,  my  way  of  life 
has  undergone  a  very  radical  change  in 
the  last  two  years ;  the  domestic  problem 
no  longer  presses  upon  me  or  my  family. 
I  shall  explain  this  at  some  length,  for  the 
reason  that  it  bears  directly  upon  the  new 
enterprise  which  T  am  imdcrtaking. 

It  is  the  "servant  problem"  which  will 
drive  people  into  the  co-operative  homes ; 
it  was  that  problem  which  brought  our 
"home-colonists"  together.  They  were 
literary  people,  who  could  not  afford 
hotel  life  and  were  too  sensitive  for 
boarding-house  life.  The  noveltv  of 
Helicon  Hall  and  its  social  opportunities 
attracted  them  ;  but  more  than  anything 
else,  (hey  wanted  their  three  meals 
cooked  and  the  dishes  washed,  without 
their  having  the  bother.  .'\nd  most  of 
the  energies  of  those  who  were  running 
the  colony — myself  included — went  to 
the  ordering  and  serving  of  food,  and  the 
cleaning  up  afterward.  W^e  started  out 
with  a  brave  attempt  to  have  no  servants : 
but  we  soon  found  that  the  cooking  was 
too  hard  a  job  for  the  college  girl  who 
had  undertaken  it.  and  that  (he  c<^llege 
boys  who  agreed  to  scrape  the  pots  and 
kettles  did  not  scrape  half  as  vigoroush 
as  they  should  have.  So  in  the  end  we 
had  to  tjet  regular  .servants,  even  tho  we 
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continued  to  try  to  treat  them  as  "fellow- 
colonists." 

That  was  one  of  our  tragic  insinceri- 
ties. Another  was  the  "simplicity"  of 
our  life.  Itinerant  journalists  who  hap- 
()ened  in  on  our  "bean  day"  made  fun  of 
our  scanty  menu;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  served  quite  an  elaborate  table,  and 
still  without  .being  able  to  satisfy  every 
one.  We  were  always  in  trouble  because 
this  or  that  cog  of  our  cuisine  machinery 
kept  getting  cut  of  place ;  and  I  recall 
that  on  several  occasions  the  colonists 
spent  their  time  at  our  weekly  meetings 
in  discussing  whether  human  beings 
could  survive  without  soft  boiled  eggs  on 
.Sunday  mornings. 

After  the  fire,  and  the  strain  and  worry 
caused  by  serious  financial  losses,  I  was 
in  very  bad  health,  and  my  wife  in  even 
worse.  So  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  began  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the 
question  of  diet.  A  good  many  of  the 
members  of  the  colony  had  been  vege- 
tarians before  they  came  there ;  but  we 
had  served  meat  for  the  meat-eaters,  and 
the  result  was  that  all  the  vegetarians 
had  fallen  from  grace.  Now.  however,  I 
became  a  vegetarian  "for  keeps"  ;  living 
for  the  most  part  on  the  "germ-proof" 
food  ])rcparations  of  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  That  helped 
me  some — but  very  little.  Last  fall  I 
foinid  myself  in  such  a  condition  of  ner- 
vous exhaustion  that  I  went  away  by  my- 
self to  California,  vowing  that  T  woukl 
not  come  back  to  my  family  and  my 
friends  until  I  had  made  myself  a  well 
man. 

1  got  a  little  bungaknv  ;  and  because  I 
did  not  want  to  have  to  bother  with  a 
servant,  and  wanted  to  he  alone  at  meal 
times,  I  took  to  eating  food  that  did  not 
have  to  be  co(iked.  1  could  not  get  the 
prepared  stutT  I  hatl  been  eating,  but  I 
was  in  a  land  of  fruits  and  fresh  vcge- 
l.iMes.  and  so  T  lived  «^>i  those.  In  this 
l>iiu(l  way.  and  (|uite  without  guidance,  T 
stumbled  on  what  1  now  know  to  be  the 
greatest  discoverv  (»f  m\-  life:  the  deadlv 
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nalurc  of  the  cooking"  process,  which  de- 
stroys the  health-giving  properties  of 
foods,  incites  to  ghittony,  and  is  the  cause 
of  95  per  cent,  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Iiunian  race.  Owen  McrecHth  is  author 
of  the  statement  that  "civihzed  man  can- 
not Hve  without  cooks."  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  civilized  man  is  dying  hecause 
of  cooks. 

I  used  a  kind  of  hard  whole-wheat 
cracker ;  but  for  this,  I  ate  no  cooked 
food  for  five  months.  I  lived  on  nuts, 
ripe  olives,  salad  vegetables,  and  a 
variety  of  "the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,"  both  fresh  and  dried.  I  was  in- 
doors most  of  the  time,  for  the  climate 
was  vile — it  rained  nearly  every  day  all 
winter  thru.  And  I  worked  harder  than 
1  had  ever  worked  in  my  life  before  ;  and 
yet  my  troubles  fell  from  me  like  a  cast- 
off  garment.  My  stomach  ceased  from 
growling,  my  sluggish  intestines  awoke, 
my  nerves  became  calm,  and  my  head- 
aches were  forgotten.  1  was  a  picture 
of  radiant  and  rejoicing  health.  "I  like 
to  see  you  walk  up  the  street,"  said  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance.  "You  seem  to  be 
having  such  a  fine  time." 

I  started  out  for  home  again,  and  I 
began  giving  lectures  and  accepting  in- 
vitations ;  and  that  meant  "hospitality." 
and  midnight  suj^pers,  and  ice  cream  and 
cake  and  candy  and  all  the  rest.  In  two 
weeks  I  had  a  headache,  in  two  more  I 
had  a  cold,  and  in  another  1  was  lying  in 
a  hospital  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  with  sun- 
stroke and  fever. 

So,  when  I  reached  New  York.  I  was 
ill ;  and  my  wife  was  ill  also.  And  we 
came  out  here  to  Battle  Creek,  and  put 
ourselves  into  the  hands  of  Bernarr  Mac- 
fadden,  who  understands  these  things. 
We  took  a  fast — my  wife  went  ten  days 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  I  went  twelve 
with  no  trouble  at  all.  And  so  we  are 
thoroly  cleansed  of  all  our  ailments,  and 
are  on  the  "raw  diet"  again.  W^c  have 
put  on  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  extra  mus- 
cle, and  arc  setting  out  for  a  lifetime  of 
perfect  health.  And  if  anybody  ever 
sees  us  putting  cooked  food  into  our 
mouths  again,  we  will  thank  him  to  re- 
mind us. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  all  blind  ex- 
periment with  me.  But  now  I  have  a 
theory  of  it.  We  are  descended  from 
arboreal  ancestors ;  and  whoever  saw  a 


lire  in  a  tree?  \Vc  have  the  teeth  of  a 
nut  and  fruit  eating  animal;  we  have  a 
stdmaeii  of  that  size,  and  a  colon  intend- 
ed for  all  sorts  of  waste — fibers,  seeds 
and  skins.  And  now  we  refine  and  con- 
centrate our  fcxjds,  eliminating  all  this 
waste ;  we  cook  them  to  make  them  soft 
and  mushy  S(j  that  they  slip  down  with- 
out mastication  ;  and  we  combine  them  in 
ten  thousand  artful  ways  to  incite  us  to 
gluttony ;  and  the  result  is  that  before 
we  have  filled  our  stomach-pouch  and 
satisfied  our  chewing-impulse,  we  have 
taken  into  our  .system  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  nutriment  as  we  need. 
The  balance  ferments  and  decays,  and 
supports  bacteria.  I  once  had  a  count 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  billion  to  the 
oinice  of  intestinal  contents,  and  my  w'ife 
(after  a  siege  of  appendicitis)  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  billions !  The  result- 
ing poisons  flood  the  system,  and  the  up- 
shot is  some  one  of  the  countless  "dis- 
eases" of  which  the  medical  books  give 
the  symptoms  without  hinting  at  the 
cause. 

There  is  only  one  law  of  health — after 
you  have  fasted  and  got  a  new  start. 
That  is,  to  eat  every  food  you  eat  in  the 
state  in  which  you  find  it  in  Nature,  with 
no  preparation  whatever,  save  washing  it 
clean.  And  any  reader  who  has  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  "domestic  science." 
whether  in  a  co-operative  home  or  a  pri- 
vate family,  can  imagine  the  change  in 
one's  life  consequent  upon  the  adopting 
of  such  a  rule,  bor  five  months  in  Cal- 
ifornia, I  never  saw  a  greasy  dish;  and 
all  my  housekeeping  consisted  in  taking 
some  things  out  of  jiaper  bags,  washing 
them  till  they  were  shiny  and  gorgeously 
beautiful,  and  afterward  rinV.ing  off  a 
couple  of  plates  under  a  spigot.  So  now 
you  can  guess  w  by  my  family  is  not  niak- 
ing  plans  to  set  up  another  Helicon  Hall. 

(^f  all  the  problems  which  we  had  to 
solve  there,  there  is  but  one  which  still 
presses  uiH)n  us,  and  that  is  the  problem 
of  our  little  boy.  now  almost  eight  years 
old.  We  are  still  j^rooccnpied  literary 
folk,  and  the  boy  is  still  solitary,  and 
mi.^sing  the  life  we  desire  for  him.  Now 
and  then  we  have  to  go  to  New  York ; 
anil  we  do  not  consider  a  big  city  a  place 
for  a  child.  .\nd  in  the  country,  he  either 
Inlays  alone,  or  else  goes  with  companions 
who  teni]it  him  with  cake  nn*l  candy  and 
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soda  water,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  civil- 
ized abominations.  I  was  brought  up  on 
such  things  myself,  and  so  was  David ; 
and  when  he  sees  them  he  craves  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  with  us  he 
never  thinks  of  them  but  cats  with  per- 
fect relish  whatever  natural  food  it  put 
before  him. 

When  I  came  back  from  California, 
David  was  having  cooked  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  plenty 
of  milk  and  eggs ;  and  he  was  rather  pale, 
and  his  tongue  was  coated  and  his  breath 
was  unclean.  I  put  him  on  a  diet  of  nuts 
and  fruits  exclusively,  and  in  three  days 
the  bad  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and 
his  cheeks  were  full  of  color.  There- 
after he  gainccl  in  weight  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  a  month;  until  he  began 
traveling  about  again,  and  visiting  round, 
and  eating  white  bread,  and  eggs,  and 
other  poison  foods. 

We  did  not  solve  the  health  problem 
at  Helicon  Hall,  and  perhaps  we  did  not 
solve  the  servant  problem.  But  there 
was  one  we  did  solve,  as  every  one  agreed 
without  exception — the  problem  of  the 
children.  W^e  had  thirteen  youngsters, 
and  they  had  a  little  world  all  of  their 
own ;  a  place  to  sleep  and  a  place  to  eat 
and  a  place  to  play.  They  learned  to 
dress  themselves  and  serve  their  own 
food.  They  played  together  and  were 
blissfully  happy  all  the  day  long.  It  was 
a  little  children's  heaven ;  and  David  has 
never  forgotten  it — he  talks  about  it  and 
sighs  for  it  even  yet.  And  as  for  us,  it 
was  the  one  time  in  our  lives  when  we 
were  able  to  give  our  child  what  we  con- 
sidered he  needed ;  and  we  can  never  be 
at  peace  again  until  we  have  it  perma- 
nently. So* we  are  going  to  start  a  new 
Helicon  Hall,  this  time  to  be  all  "chil- 
dren's department"  ;  we  intend  to  organ- 
ize a  co-operative  home  for  boys. 

While  I  was  in  California  I  spent  two 
months  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Dell  H. 
Munger.  who  was  living  in  Palo  Alto, 
her  eldest  son  being  a  senior  at  Stanford. 
"J'his  lady  was  a  picture  of  superb  and  ra- 
diant health,  and  I  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  for  ten  years  and  more  she  had 
been  a  bedridden  sufferer  from  intestinal 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  disorders — hav- 
ing cured  herself  by  a  long  fast.  I  in- 
terested iier  in  my  theory  of  raw  foods, 
with  the  result  that  she  and  her  family 


adopted  that  way  of  life  and  thrived  upon 
it — including  her  youngest  child,  a  boy 
of  David's  age.  I  found  in  this  lady  a 
keen  mind  and  an  eager  interest  in  all 
questions  of  vital  importance.  We  talked 
about  everything  under  the  sun,  and 
among  other  things  about  education ;  we 
found  that  we  had  each  the  same  prob- 
lem, and  that  we  were  absolutely  at  one 
in  everything  concerning  the  welfare  of 
our  children. 

And  when  I  came  home  and  found 
David  unoccupied  and  restless  and  dis- 
contented, I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Munger,  with 
the  result  that  she  has  agreed  to  come 
East  and  take  charge  of  my  proposed 
"Home  Colony  School."  She  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  upon  a  farm, 
where  she  managed  a  household  and 
raised  a  family.  For  several  years  she 
was  president  and  active  manager  of  a 
bank  in  Indian  Territory.  Consequently 
I  shall  have  now  what  I  did  not  have  at 
Helicon  Hall — a  person  of  business  judg- 
ment and  experience  to  whom  I  can  en- 
trust the  full  charge  of  the  enterprise. 
As  authors  are  uncomfortable  folks  to 
have  in  a  house  full  of  boys,  my  wife  and 
I  will  get  ourselves  a  cottage  nearby ; 
but  we  shall  give  all  our  spare  time  to 
the  school,  and  we  shall  consider  it  as  our 
home  and  as  the  home  of  our  boy.  In- 
cidentally :t  will  be  the  home  of  from  six 
to  twelve  other  boys,  whose  parents  hap- 
pen to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
ourselves. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  rent- 
ing a  building  for  the  first  year;  after  we 
have  shown  what  can  be  done,  we  shall 
raise  the  capital  and  build  upon  a  larger 
scale.  We  shall  get  a  roomy  house,  with 
plenty  of  air  and  sunlight,  and  furnish  it 
with  the  utmost  simplicity.  We  shall  be 
ready  to  start  some  time  in  October  of 
the  jMcsent  year.  Our  school  will  proba- 
bly run  all  the  year  round,  with  brief 
vacations. 

( )f  all  the  ideals  we  shall  set  before 
ourselves,  the  first  is  that  of  perfect  and 
permanent  health.  Not  such  health  as 
boys  generally  have,  with  coated  tongues 
always,  and  colds  and  stomach  troubles 
now  and  then,  and  assorted  "children's 
diseases"  at  intervals  ;  not  such  health  as 
is  had  by  the  average  school  child,  who 
sits  in  a  stuff^y  room  all  day  and  pores 
over  books ;  nor  such  health  as  boys  have 
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in  boarding  schools,  where  they  are  fed 
on  meat  and  candy  and  pastry  and  cake, 
and  so  trained  in  scif-indulgence,  anc' 
prepared  for  cigarets  and  beer  and 
smut.  I  mean  health  which  is  permanent 
and  complete,  defying  all  disease  and  all 
exposure ;  and  which  is  conscious  and  de- 
liberate, based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
body  and  its  laws,  and  an  ideal  of  ab- 
solute self-mastery.  We  shall  teaclj 
health  as  a  religion,  the  necessary  basis 
of  all  right  feeling;  and  in  our  teaching 
we  shall  not  forget  sex  health.  We  shall 
train  our  boys  to  the  use  of  cold  water 
and  to  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air 
in  all  states  of  the  weather.  We  shall 
guide  them  in  games  and  contests,  in  base 
ball,  swimming,  skating  and  walking. 

Personally  I  care  very  little  about 
book-learning  for  young  children.  T  be- 
lieve that  they  should  develop  their 
bodies  and  learn  thru  the  hand  and  eye. 
I  would  have  gardening  and  nature- 
study,  the  latter  while  wandering  about 
in  the  woods  and  fields  collecting.  I 
would  have  the  children  learn  to  sing 
beautiful  songs  and  hear  poetry  and 
stories  read  aloud ;  1  would  have  their 
minds  filled  with  images  of  joy  and 
beauty — with  the  myths  and  legends  of 
all  times,  and  with  the  noble  deeds  of  men 
and  women.  There  is  scarcely  a  field  of 
human  knowledge  wdiich  can  not  be  thus 
made  interesting  to  them,  if  presented  l)y 
a  person  with  a  living  imagination.  For 
the  rest,  if  they  spend  an  hour  or  so 
every  day  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  their  education. 

I  consider  the  presence  of  servants  de- 
moralizing to  every  human  being,  but  to 
children  utterly  ruinous.  Children  are 
natural  democrats ;  and  when  we  teach 
them  the  class  lines,  we  begin  their  cor- 
ruption. We  shall  teach  our  boys  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  economy,  but  as  a  matter  of  morals  ; 
to  wash  and  dress  themselves,  to  keep 
their  rooms  in  order,  and  to  prepare  and 


serve  their  own  food.  We  shall  have  an 
abundance  of  the  best  food,  and  in  suffi- 
cicnt  variety ;  but  we  shall  make  it  a  rule 
not  to  serve  more  than  four  or  fi^  arti- 
cles of  food  at  one  meal.  We  shall  weigh 
our  boys  regidarly  and  see  that  every  one 
of  them  is  gaining  properly,  and  is  look- 
ing and  feeling  at  his  best;  and  we  will 
make  regular  reports,  for  the  benefit  .of 
those  parents  who  may  be  dubious  about 
our  diet. 

Such  a  school  as  I  propose  can,  of 
course,  be  conducted  at  far  less  cost  than 
the  ordinary  boarding  school.  When  we 
know  how  many  boys  are  offered,  we 
shall  be  able  to  set  a  definite  jjrice.  It 
will  be  payable  quarterly,  in  advance, 
and  I  think  should  not  exceed  $25  or  $30 
a  month.  The  school  will  not  be  a  money 
making  afifair,  but  a  co-operative  arrange- 
ment among  the  parents,  to  secure  ad- 
vantages for  our  children.  Mrs.  Mun- 
ger  will  be  paid  a  moderate  compensation 
for  her  services.  I  will  not  receive  any- 
thing, either  now  or  at  any  future  time. 
The  price  named  will  be  figured  to  allow 
about  10  per  cent,  profit,  which  will  be 
used,  first  to  pay  ofT  the  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  starting  of  the  enterprise, 
and  afterward  to  the  extending  of  the 
work.  I  will  pay  for  my  boy  just  what 
the  others  pay.  My  interest  in  the  plan 
is  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  chil- 
dren under  proi)cr  conditions  ;  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  idea  will  be  taken  up  by 
others  and  carried  out  in  larger  under- 
takings. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  at  once  from 
parents  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested ;  and  also  from  a  teacher  who 
would  be  interested  in  our  way  of  life, 
and  is  competent  to  teach  singing  and 
nature  subjects.  I'or  the  present  we  de- 
sire boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
ten.  It  will  not  take  us  very  long  to  or- 
ganize, and  we  shall  set  to  work  as  soon 
as  we  have  heard  from  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  parents. 

Hattlk    Crkkk.    .\Ii(H. 
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THE  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  recently  handed  down  what 
is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
iniportant  decisions  in  its  history;  that 
ill  the  case  of  Berea  College,  of  Ken- 
tucky, [""or  the  first  time  we  have  a 
definite  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upon  the  discrimination 
against  negroes  in  the  South.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  court  upholds  the  Kentucky 
law  which  forbids  the  co-education  of 
white  and  colored  people. 

Of  this  decision  Justice  Harlan  says 
in  a  minority  opinion 

"Have  \vc  become  so  inoculated  with  preju- 
dice of  race  that  an  American  Government, 
professedly  based  on  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  charged  with  the  protection  of  all  citizens 
alike,  can  make  distinction  between  such  citi- 
zens in  the  matter  of  their  association  for  in- 
nocent purposes  simply  because  of  tlieir  re- 
spective races?  Further,  if  the  lower  court  be 
right,  then  a  State  may  make  it  a  crime  for 
white  and  colored  persons  to  frequent  the  same 
market  places  at  the  same  time,  or  appear  in  an 
assemblage  of  citizens  convened  to  consider 
questions  of  a  public  or  political  nature  in 
which  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  race,  are 
ctiually  interested.  Many  other  illustrations 
might  be  given  to  show  the  mischievous,  not  to 
say  cruel,  character  of  the  statute  in  question, 
and  how  inconsistent  such  legislation  is  with 
the  great  principle  of  the  equality  of  citizens 
before  the  law." 

By  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  thus  enters  upon  tlu 
j^roblem  of  ihc  limitation  of  democracv 
in  America,  and  it  upholds,  tho  guarded- 
ly and  in  a  limited  sense,  the  position 
of  (he  South  on  the  negro  question. 

.And  the  position  of  the  South  is  ono 
of  tuibelief  in  a  democracy  which  in- 
cludes both  white  and  cohered  people. 

Once  while  I  was  traveling  in  Georgia 
I  fell  into  an  argument  with  a  thought f-d 
man  whom  T  was  visiting  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  the  negro  in  America.  Tie  said 
to  me : 

"Hnr  ex|HMience  with  (he  negro  here 
in  the  Soti(h  since  the  war  convinces  us 
(hat  after  all  the  democracy  of  which  our 


forefathers  dreamed  is  an  impossibility. 
There  is  and  can  be  no  efpiality  between 
negroes  and  white  men,  and  we  might  as 
well  admit  it." 

He  went  on  to  review  the  familiar  as- 
sertions concerning  the  masses  of  ne- 
groes in  the  South ;  their  dense  ignor- 
ance, their  irresponsibility,  their  vices 
and  crimes.  "We  are  meeting  these  con- 
ditions." he  said.  "l-,y  frank  legislation 
which  looks  to  the  limitation  of  democ- 
racy. Politically  we  have  the  disfran- 
chisement laws,  socially  we  have  the 
'Jim  Crow'  laws.  We  see  here  in  the 
South  thai  while  democracy  is  possible 
for  white  men,  it  is  impossible  for  white 
and  colored  men  together.  We  have  no 
unkind  feeling  for  the  negroes.  We  are 
quite  willing  that  they  should  build  up 
a  democracy  of  the.r  own.  if  they  can. 
but  it  must  bo  apart  from  our  whito 
democracy." 

In  these  remarks  my  friend  cxprest 
the  sincere  conviction  not  only  of  the 
Southern  white  people,  but  of  many 
Northern  white  people  as  well.  Indeed.  , 
there  prevail.'^  in  the  land  a  vital  new 
concern  in  the  limitations  of  democracy, 
cxprest  now  in  the  decision  of  the  United 
.States  Supreme  Court  to  which  I  have 
referred.  A  large  number  of  people,  like 
those  in  the  South,  believe  that  we  arc 
trxing  to  extend  the  limits  of  democracy 
too  far:  on  the  other  hand,  no  small  num- 
ber of  people  believe  that  we  have  never 
gone  far  enough ;  that  democracy,  like 
(  liristianity.  has  never  really  been  tried. 

l.ct  Us  not  be  confused,  in  this  discus- 
sion, by  statute  book  democracy.  De- 
mocracy is  not  law.  not  cuiUoms.  nor  insti- 
(u(ions.  Democracv  is  a  spirit.  And  if 
that  spirit  does  not  prevail  among  our 
people,  should  we  retain  laws  on  the 
s(.'Uu(e  book*;  which  we  do  not  in(end 
(o  obey?  The  \\W\\-^  South  has  never  be- 
lieved in  giving  the  vote  to  the  negro ; 
it    has    never    believed    that    the    negro 
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should  possess  real  civil  rights ;  its  law 
hooks,  S'j  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  white 
South  is  coiicenicc!,  have  heen  full  of 
lies.  Distrust  of  the  laws  in  this  par- 
ticular, hahitual  clisohedience  wherever 
the  negro  is  concerned,  has  spread  until 
it  has  atlected  every  human  relationship. 
Men  resort  to  personal  vengeance  instead 
of  seeking  the  courts.  Tiie  "unwritten 
law"  is  more  potent  than  the  written  law, 
nightriders  hurn  and  kill  and  hang  with- 
out punishment. 

Travel  in  the  South  and  you  will  find, 
as  1  found,  most  of  the  ahlest  and  truest 
men  urging  the  limitation  of  the  fran- 
chise laws  as  applied  to  the  negro,  and 
commending  the  separation  of  the  races 
in  cars,  schools,  railroad  stations  and  the 
like.  They  feel  that  the  laws  should  con- 
form to  tlie  facts  in  the  case ;  that  men 
do  not  hecome  democratic  because  demo- 
cratic laws  are  on  the  statute  books. 

No,  we  must  go  deeper  than  statute- 
book  democracy.  We  must  apply  our 
tests  not  to  the  written  laws  or  customs ; 
we  must  make  inquiry  concerning  the 
spirit  which  underlies  them. 

The  South  does  not  now  believe  and 
never  has  believed  in  a  democracy  which 
applies  to  every  man  regardless  of  race, 
religion  or  condition.  Hut  neither  does 
the  North.  Undoubtedly  the  North  pos- 
sesses more  of  the  democratic  spirit  than 
the  South ;  and  yet,  studying  the  growth 
of  negro  communities  in  Northern  cities, 
1  am  convinced  that  if  we  had  anything 
like  the  proportion  of  negroes  that  the 
South  struggles  with,  we  should  also  find 
ourselves  developing  a  spirit  not  unlike 
that  of  the  South.  Lynchings,  mob-law, 
discrimination,  prejudice,  are  not  im- 
known  today  in  the  North.  I  found  dis- 
crimination and  separation  growing  even 
in  Boston,  and  I  could  not  find  that  mob- 
law  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  any  less 
ferocious  than  in  lluntsfield,  Alabama. 
The  same  spirit  which  drives  the  man 
with  the  colored  face  out  of  certain 
counties  in  Indiana  is  found  burning 
negro  colleges  in  Texas. 

We  of  the  North  do  not,  most  of  us, 
believe  in  any  real  sense  in  a  democracy 
which  includes  black  men  as  well  as  white 
men. 

If  there  w^ere  enough  colored  voters 
in  New  York  to  carry  the  city,  or  oven 
to  exercise  a  balance  of  power,  and  they 


all  voted  one  ticket  as  they  do  in  the 
.South,  (lislranchisement  would  innnedi- 
ately  become  an  important  issue.  As  it 
is,  we  are  contented  to  disfranchise  most 
of  our  negro  voters  at  every  election  by 
bribery,  l^et  us  be  willing  to  lace  the 
truth,  and  not  cast  stones  at  our  Southern 
neighbors.  The  plain  fact  is,  most  of  us 
in  the  North  do  not  believe  in  any  real 
democracy  as  between  white  and  colored 
men.  Nor  do  we  believe  in  it  among  our 
own  white  people,  for  we  are  divided  into 
warring  classes  and  societies.  Nor  does 
the  negro  on  his  part  believe  in  it,  for  no 
line  among  white  people  is  more  strictly 
drawn  than  the  line,  in  some  localities, 
between  the  mulatto  and  his  black  broth- 
er. 1  have  known  negroes  as  intolerably 
aristocratic  in  their  prejudices  as  any 
white  men  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  only  thing  that  really  counts,  is  not 
exhausted  with  exercise  anywhere  in  this 
land.  We  have  made  a  little  relative 
progress  toward  democracy ;  we  have  ex- 
prest  its  shining  ideal  in  some  of  our 
institutions,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
human  heart  of  us  is  wofully  aristocratic, 
ungenerous,  prejudiced,  and  it  expresses 
its  haughtiness  not  only  in  the  South, 
where  the  negro  sutlfers  most,  but  in  the 
North,  where  we  employ  swarms  of  un- 
derpaid women  and  children,  and  build 
.selfish  palaces  out  of  the  labor  of 
wretched  foreigners.  We  have  no  stones 
to  cast  at  the  South.  This  is  our  prob- 
lem, too.  I  have  heard  much  talk  against 
the  passage  of  the  disfranchisement  and 
■'Jim  Crow"  laws,  in  the  South,  but  I 
cannot  consider  them  without  feeling 
that  whatever  else  they  may  express,  they 
also  constitute  a  genuine  protest  against 
the  lie  of  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  .P>crea  College  case  has 
been  attacked  in  some  quarters,  but  does 
it  not  represent  the  real  view  of  the  mass 
of  American  citizens?  In  Chicago,  in 
St.  Paul,  in  BostiMi,  white  parents  do  not 
often  want  their  children  to  sit  in  schools 
where  many  negroes  attentl.  This  is  the 
plain  truth. 

But  a  tremendous  endowment  of  pow- 
er follows  any  effort  to  arrive  at  the  real 
truth  of  things.  Thus  the  discussion  in 
the    South    regarding   the   limitation    of 
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democracy  on  the  statute  books  has 
opened  the  question  as  to  where,  liaving 
begun  to  hniit,  the  hne  shall  henceforth 
be  drawn.  If  you  study  the  political 
cami)aigns  in  the  South,  if  you  read  the 
proceedings  of  the  recent  legislatures 
of  Southern  States,  you  will  discover 
that,  however  blindly,  the  discussions 
have  turned  upon  these  questions : 

How  many  colored  men  can  be  cut  off 
from  participation  in  the  political  rights 
of  the  democracy?  How  many  seats  at 
the  rear  of  the  car  shall  the  negroes  oc- 
cupy ?  At  what  door  shall  the  negro  en- 
ter the  railroad  station?  Shall  negroes 
be  confined  in  the  same  prisons  with 
white  men,  or  take  the  oath  with  their 
hands  on  the  same  Bible,  or  be  buried  in 
the  same  cemeteries  ?  How  many  parts 
of  white  blood  shall  admit  a  negro  to 
real  participation  in  the  democracy? 
What  occupation  must  negroes  pursue  in 
the  democracy?  Some  would  compel 
them  all  to  be  servants,  others  would  ad- 
mit them  as  small  business  men  but  not 
as  professional  men,  others  still  would 
let  them  practise  medicine  if  they  prac- 
tise only  among  their  own  people. 

All  these  discussions  may  seem  amus- 
ingly trivial  to  the  outsider  who  cannot 
understand  that  they  arc,  after  all,  pro- 
foundly and  fundamentally  educative. 

Think  what  a  tremendous  experimen- 
tal laboratory  in  applied  democracy  is 
this  South  of  ours  !  A  whole  people  try- 
ing to  draw  an  elusive  line  between  some 
men  who  belong  and  some  who  do  not ! 
In  each  legislature,  in  each  campaign, 
the  line  wavers,  is  broken  down  at  some 
point,  is  newly  drawn.  Some  awful 
event  like  the  y\tlanta  riot  comes  along 
and  the  best  white  men  and  the  best 
negroes,  who  have  never  come  together 
or  known  one  another,  are  irresistibly 
forced  into  common  effort.  A  white  man 
says:  "I  did  not  know  there  were  any 
such  intelligent  negroes  in  the  country." 
Another  asks:  "After  all,  are  we  not 
brothers?" 

Or  some  man  arises — a  liberator,  like 
Booker  T.  Washington — who  will  not  lie 
classified,  who  breaks  thru  many  lines. 
"What  shall  be  done  with  such  a  man?" 
these  campaigners  and  legislators  ask 
themselves.  "He  serves  the  South.  He 
is  useful  to  all  of  us.  How  can  we  legis- 
late such  a  man  out  of  the  democracy? 


But  can  we  let  him  in  and  keep  out  the 
dark-skinned  man  who  follows  close  be- 
hind?" 

So  these  Southern  men  are  concerning 
themselves  with  real  questions ;  they  are 
being  driven  onward  by  the  tremendous 
logic  of  events.  They  will  see  sooner, 
perhaps,  than  we  see  the  utter  absurdity 
and  impossibility  of  limiting  a  democ- 
racy. It  must  either  be  democracy  or 
else  a  caste  system  or  graded  aristocracy, 
which,  if  it  is  forced,  will  petrify  our 
civilization  as  it  has  petrified  that  of  In- 
dia. Once  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw 
lines  and  it  is  discovered  that  the  whole 
attention  of  the  people  is  centered,  as  it 
is  today  in  the  South,  on  drawing  and  re- 
drawing the  lines — to  let  a  few  more  in 
or  to  keep  a  few  more  out.  So  we  shall 
discover  in  time  and  by  painful  experi- 
ence that  if  the  negro  does  not  fit  into 
our  present  sort  of  democracy,  it  is  not 
the  negro  who  is  wrong,  but  the  democ- 
racy. The  final  test  of  any  democracy  is 
its  humblest  citizen. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  every  atom 
is  necessary  to  every  other  atom  in  the 
universe.  It  is  also  teaching  us  that 
every  human  being  is  necessary  to  every 
other  human  being ;  that  there  can  be  no 
real  democracy  which  leaves  any  one  out. 
Emerson  says,  somewhere :  "To  science 
there  is  no  poison ;  to  botany  no  weed ; 
to  chemistry  no  dirt."  To  this  we  may 
add :  "To  democracy,  no  negro." 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Some 
people  think  that  democracy  means  that 
men  must  necessarily  eat  together,  or 
marry  one  another,  or  indulge  in  some 
other  curious  ritualistic  proof  of  equality. 
A  dinner-table  is  made  the  test  of  the 
philosophy  of  government  and  civiliza- 
tion !  Could  anything  be  more  trivial? 
Let  me  emphasize  again  that  democracy 
is  not  a  code  of  social  laws :  democracy 
is  a  spirit. 

Xo  word  has  been  more  misunderstood 
in  this  connection  than  the  word  equality. 
The  e(juality  of  men.  the  superiority  or 
inferiority  of  men — what  do  they  mean? 
I  never  yet  have  seen  any  two  men  who 
were  equal  in  any  outward  particular 
whatsoever.  I  have  met  white  men  and 
white  women  and  black  men  and  yellow 
men,  and  lawyers  and  plumbers  and  ar- 
tists and  preachers  and  street  cleaners, 
hut  I  have  never  yet  been  assured  of  any 
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sit|)criority  or  inferiority.  1  don't  know 
how  tliat  IS  to  be  settled.  Surely  not  at 
a  dinner-table  or  by  dill'erent  seats  in 
the  same  car! 

There  is  just  one  sort  of  equality  that 
we  can  finally  recognize,  and  that  is  the 
spiritual  equality  of  efficiency.  Does  a 
man  do  his  unselfish  best  at  his  job?  If 
he  does,  he  is  the  equal  of  any  man  on 
earth ;  he  belongs  here ;  he  is  a  necessary 
person,  for  that  is  the  sort  of  equality 
of  men  which  is  meant  by  democracy. 

I  have  seen  in  the  South  the  black  man 
serving  the  white  man,  but  1  have  seen 
in  the  South  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  white  man  to  return  that  service.  1 
have  heard  the  familiar  argument,  the 
divine  right  argument,  that  God  in  his 
wisdom  made  a  special  people  who  are 
white  in  color  to  live  easily,  fare  softly, 
sleep  quietly,  while  another  people  who 
are  dark  colored  do  all  the  hard  work  and 
sufifer  in  ignorance.  But  democracy  on 
its  way  downward  is  curiously  unobserv- 
ant of  special  privileges,  however  bol- 
stered by  appeals  to  divine  law ;  it  does 
not  believe  that  one  man  or  a  group  of 
men  has  a  monopoly  of  God's  gifts  or 
his  smiles ;  for  democracy  looks  humbly 
for  efificiency  and  when  it  finds  the  man 
who  is  a  good  servant  it  makes  him  the 
ruler  and  hero.  No,  the  place  of  the 
negro  in  the  democracy  is  the  place  he 
can  fill  most  cfificicntly. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  the 
spirit  of  common  effort  and  sympathy 
between  difTerent  sorts  of  people.  In  its 
essence  it  is  intensely  religious,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  finally  solve  the 
negro  question  in  the  South.  I  have 
heard  absurd  talk  of  exportation,  segre- 
gation, extermination — tjuack  remedies 
every  one,  the  mere  temporizing  with 
which  delays  the  cure. 

What  I  say  here  is  not  visionary.  T 
do  not  believe  that  men  can  be  made  over 
by  sudden  revolutions.  The  human  soul 
does  not  change  quickly.  Tt  must  meet 
sorry  experiences  and  go  through  the 
travail  of  thought.  I  wish  I  had  some 
exciting  or  sensational  remedy  to  pro- 
pose. I  might  stir  people  to  enthusiasm  ; 
hut  I  have  no  such  exciting  message.  I 
have  only  to  offer  certain  more  or  less 
platitudinous  suggestions  :  that  we  can- 
not look  for  laws  to  accomplish  what  the 
spirit  back  of  them  does  not   warrant. 


i  he  spirit  of  true  democracy  is  faint  in 
this  country  ;  and  it  is  not  surj^rising  tiiat 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  should 
express  what  the  people  feel.  What  we 
need  is  a  revival  of  the  sl^irit  of  democ- 
racy, both  South  and  North.  How  can 
this  be  attained?  Again  only  by  old- 
fashioned  remedies :  1  mean  by  educa- 
tion and  the  passionate  preaching  of  the 
religion  of  service. 

I  tearing  these  commonplace  things 
suggested,  some  of  us  grow  weary;  the 
way  seems  so  long  and  so  hard.  What 
we  really  need  is  new  fervor  in  our  work 
along  these  lines.  It  is  not  enough  to 
believe ;  there  must  burn  behind  that  be- 
lief the  true  fire  of  faith.  If  I  have  any 
message  to  deliver  today  it  lies  in 
the  reinforcement  of  our  conviction  that 
these  old  remedies  arc  the  true  remedies. 

But  by  education  I  do  not  mean  that 
sort  of  training  which  means  soft  hands 
and  an  ability  to  spend  money ;  but  the 
training  which  means  hard  hands  and  the 
production  of  some  good  thing.  And 
not  for  negroes  only  would  I  commend 
that  kind  of  education,  but  for  white 
boys  and  girls  as  well.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  the  education  of  white  people 
in  the  coimtry  today  is  that  it  trains  men 
away  from  the  common  life,  not  into  it. 
1  have  visited  scores  of  colleges  in  the 
South  and  I  have  seen  none  where  the 
work  meant  as  much  in  the  development 
of  democracy  as  that  at  Hampton,  Tus- 
kegee  and  other  schools  of  that  type. 

One  of  the  finest  tendencies  I  know  of 
in  the  North  today  is  the  efTort  to  intro- 
duce instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  in  the  common  schools. 
Let  us  have  farming  and  Greek  and 
stock-raising  and  pliilosophy  taught  side 
by  side  in  all  the  schools !  AH  are  neces- 
sary in  a  democratic  state  and  no  one  of 
them  should  be  held  in  contempt. 

Tt  is  curious  once  a  man  (any  man. 
white  or  black)  learns  to  do  his  job  well 
how  he  somehow  finds  himself  in  a  demo- 
cratic relationship  with  other  men.  T  re- 
meiuber  asking  a  prominent  white  citizen 
of  a  town  in  central  Georgia  if  he  knew 
anything  about  Tuskcgce.     He  said: 

"Yes,  I  had  a  rather  curious  experi- 
ence last  fall.  1  was  building  a  hotel  and 
couldn't  get  any  one  to  i\o  the  plastering 
as  I  wanted  it  done,  (^ne  day  I  saw  two 
negro  plasterers  at  work  in  a  new  house 
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that  a  friend  of  mine  was  building.  1 
watched  them  for  an  hour.  Tlicy  seemed 
to  know  their  trade.  1  invited  them  to 
come  over  and  see  me.  They  came,  took 
the  contract  for  my  work,  hired  a  wiiite 
man  to  carry  mortar  at  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  when  they  got  thru  it  was  the  best 
job  of  plastering  in  town.  I  found  that 
they  had  learned  their  trade  at  Tuske- 
gee.  They  averaged  four  dollars  a  day 
each  in  wages.  We  tried  to  get  them  to 
locate  in  our  town,  but  they  went  back 
to  school." 

When  1  was  in  Mississippi  a  prominent 
white  banker  showed  me  his  business  let- 
ter heads. 

■'Good  job,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "A 
negro  printer  did  it.  He  wrote  to  me 
asking  if  he  might  bid  on  my  work.  I 
replied  that  altho  I  had  known  him  a 
long  time  I  couldn't  give  him  the  job 
merely  because  he  was  a   negro.      He 


t(jl(l  me  to  forget  his  color  and  said  tliat 
if  he  couldn't  do  a^  gtjod  a  job  and  d>i 
it  as  cheap  as  any  wliite  man,  he  didn't 
want  it.  1  let  him  try.  Now  he  does  all 
of  our  printing." 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  little  stories 
contain  the  germ  of  the  new  truth,  the 
new  democracy,  in  which  a  man  shall  be 
judged  by  what  he  can  do.  The  wise^t 
leaders  in  the  South,  both  white  and 
black,  are  turning  aside  from  the  old 
noisy  ways  of  the  agitator  and  are  get- 
ting down  to  the  work  of  education,  do- 
ing real  things  in  a  real  world. 

What  we  need  today  is  not  less  de- 
mocracy, but  more  democracy.  We  need 
the  constant  re-assertion  of  the  validity 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  democracy :  the 
sort  of  democracy  which  leaves  no  man 
out.  That  must  be  our  religion  from 
now  on. 

New   York   City. 


« 


Senator  Aldrich 


BY  WILLARD  FRENCH 


OUT  of  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the 
tariff  fight  every  one,  from  the 
i'resident  down,  has  emerged 
more  or  less  perplexed  and  uncertain  as 
to  just  "where  he  is  at,"  and  convinced 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the  fight 
lies  yet  before  him — explanatory  and 
apologetic.  Constituents  do  not  seem 
so  enthusiastically  with  them  as  they 
thought.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
insurgers  and  insurged,  all  are  finding 
that  they  lost  something  of  the  proper 
perspective  at  close  range,  in  the  heat  of 
the  conflict,  and  are  chiefly  concerned, 
just  now,  in  efforts  to  convert  those  for 
whom  they  thought  they  were  fighting — 
all  but  one.  just  one  of  the  six  hun- 
dred combatants  knew  before  the  .^tart 
exactly  where  he  woidd  finish  and  came 
out  of  the  fight  precisely  as  he  expected 
— just  one:  Nelson  W.  Aldrich — the 
most  disliked  and  the  best  abused  of  all 
participants  in  the  fray. 

Senator  Aldrich  has  been  muck-raked 
from  the  cradle  up.  assailed,  arraigned 
and  denounced — with  more   or    less  fire 


for  so  much  smoke — but  he  has  never 
explained  or  apologized — and  he  never 
will.  He  undertook  tariff  revision  know- 
ing perfectly  well  that  he  was  distinctly 
"it"  and  practically  all  there  was  to  it. 
He  knew  that  he  would  be  personally  de- 
nounced, the  country  over,  for  whatever 
there  was  in  the  tariff'  that  any  one  dis- 
liked. He  knew  the  platform,  pledged 
for  revision  downward,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  promises,  all  for  re- 
vision downward.  He  went  at  the  re- 
vision with  the  quiet  assurance  which  is 
Aldrich,  and  from  start  to  finish  he  re- 
vised upivard — upward,  no  matter  what 
any  one  may  say  to  the  contrary — up- 
ward in  all  features  where  the  upward 
l)leasantly  affected  the  great  "interests" 
of  the  coinitry,  and  downward  where  the 
downward  was  innocuous  or  agreeable. 
More  gently  than  the  often  quoted  rail- 
way magnate,  concerning  "the  public." 
because  he  is  by  nature  more  gentle, 
.Mdrich  remarked  of  the  people :  "The 
consumer  be — obliterated."  .And  in 
spite  of  President,  progressives,  Demo- 
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crals,  platform  and  promises,  he  revised      while  he  was  assailed  and  battered  by 


the  way  ho  wanted  to,  passed  the  bill 
thru  both  Houses,  saw  it  signed  by  the 
President,  and  left  at  once  for  his  mag- 
nificent summer  home  at  Warwick  Neck, 
R.  I.,  with  a  genial  smile  upon  his  lips, 
a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  the  very 
best  of  good  feeling  in  his  heart  toward 
every  living  human  being  on  the  earth. 

The  most  disliked  and  the  bcsl  abusod 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to- 
day, with  enemies  galore — the 
vast  majority  among  them — 
Aldrich  is  no  man's  enemy. 
Bitterness  and  hatred  are  ab- 
solutely foreign  to  his  nature. 
I'apa  Cannon  is  vindictive,  lie 
punishes  insurgents  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  quality  of 
the  man  is  all  that  counts  in 
Aldrich's  estimates.  He  does 
not  care  a  straw  what  that  man 
may  have  said  or  done  against 
him,  even  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  He  is  always  friendly 
toward  every  one — only  he  is 
more  friendly  toward  some 
than  toward  others — and  if  any 
human  being  ever  followed 
faithfully  the  instincts  of 
friendship  for  people  and  prin- 
ciples, with  his  eyes  shut  to  all 
conflicting  considerations,  that 
man  is  .Mdrich.  He  knows  as 
well  as  you  that  the  world  at 
large  hates  him,  and  better 
than  you  that  to  attempt  to  re- 
form it  would  be  hopeless.  He 
could  not  reform  himself,  when 
what  he  is  is  the  result  of  his 
sincere  and  earnest  convictions, 
whatever  others  may  think  and 
say.  He  scru])ulously  avoids 
newspapers  and  magazines  tlial 
he  may  not  read  the  ugly  things 
they  say  of  him,  and  if  you  call 
his  attention  to  any  of  them  he 
simply  smiles  —  he  has  one  of  the 
pleasantest  smiles  extant  —  and  turns 
your  attention  to  something  else. 
He  never  loses  his  temper  or  sends 
a  single  vindictive  compliment  toward 
his  detractors.  He  is  ex(|uisitely 
|)oli(e.  He  can  be  gently  sarcastic. 
He  is  often  courteously  cutting  — 
but  he  never  loses  his  temper.  Dur- 
ing the  last    months    of    tarilT  revision, 


press  and  public,  and  most  of  all  by  his 
fellow  members  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  question  was  on  every  tongue: 
"How  does  Aldrich  keep  from  getting 
mad  ?" 

Well,  how  does  he?  And  how  can  he 
do  all  the  rest  that  he  does?  Simply  be- 
cause he  is  /Mdrich.  P)e  he  good,  bad. 
(ii-   indif — no    lu-   could   tint    be   indiffer- 
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ent  in  anylhing — be  it  good  or  be  it  bad 
in  him  it  is  facile  f^riucrf^s.  He  is  a  man 
widiout  a  peer  and  he  knows  it.  As  tho 
it  were  a  new  discovery  it  is  heralded 
against  .Mdrich  that  he  is  a  phitocrat — 
as  well  ])at»'nt  the  announcement  that  a 
white  man  is  white.  It  exudes  from 
every  pore  of  the  man.  Some  men  are 
born  L^reat.  siMue  achieve  greatness,  etc. 
Alihich  achieved  plutocracy.     .\U>ng  the 
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path  by  which  he  came  there  are  many 
little  incidents  in  which  muck-rakers  rev- 
el ;  but,  whether  they  have  the  right 
or  wrong  of  it,  Aldrich  today  is  an  un- 
ostentatious, earnest,  honest  plutocrat. 
His  associations  and  affiliations  are  plu- 
tocratic. His  friendships  and  principles 
aic  plutocratic.  When  he  frames  his 
financial  bill,  two  years  hence,  he  will 
not  only  favor  a  central  national  bank, 
but  one  that  will  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  national  banks,  especially  the  na- 
tional reserve  banks.  He  can't  help  it. 
It  is  his  honest  conviction.  On  the  other 
hand,  liis  marvelously  keen  common 
sense  is  a  l)alance  wheel  which  his  de- 
tractors fail  to  appreciate.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too.  that  among  his  stanchest 
followers  and  most  consistent  admirers 
in  the  Senate  are  men  as  far  as  possible 
from  plutocratic  tendencies,  and  so  far 
as  general  legislation  is  concerned  there 
is  very  little  which  ever  dangerously  ap- 
peals to  plutocratic  tendencies.  It  only 
indicates  the  general  trend  of  legislative 
and  political  positions  which  Aldrich  nat- 
urally takes,  favoring  the  great  financial 
interests  of  the  country,  as,  in  his  honest 
opinion,  the  best  course  for  national  and 
l)arty  prosjierity. 

Aldrich  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  but  a  leader  he  is  not. 
A  leader  is  followed  because  he  is  pop- 
ular. Aldrich  is  not  popular.  A  leader 
is  the  foremost  fighter.  Aldrich  is  not 
a  fighter— not  like  Foraker,  for  exam- 
ple, who  would  stand  by  his  guns  the 
more  fiercely  and  ferociously  as  his 
chances  of  success  grew  less.  Aldrich 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  enemy  and 
many  a  time  he  has  beaten  a  graceful  re- 
treat, only  to  appear  again  with  the  same 
bill  under  another  dress — or  after  some 
of  the  o]")positioii  had  been  quietly  con- 
verted behind  the  scenes — and  carry  it  to 
success.  His  currency  bill,  in  the  last 
Congress,  was  lost.  Aldrich  was  beaten. 
.\nother  bill  was  sent  over  from  the 
House.  When  it  was  presented  to  the 
Senate,  Aldrich  rose,  in  his  inimitably 
quiet  way,  and  offered  an  amendment 
striking  out  all  after  the  first  clause  of 
the  bill  and  substituting  what  was  really 
liis  own  old  bill.  The  only  difference  was 
that  in  the  meantime  he  had  "found  the 
votes" — that  is  a  favorite  expression  of 
his — and    the    amendment    was    carried. 


supported  in  conference,  with  a  few  triv- 
ial changes  which  made  no  diflferencc. 
and  became  a  law. 

Neither  is  Aldrich  a  stand-patter,  like 
Cannon,  with  whom  he  is  so  often  class- 
ed. It  is  a  mistake.  Even  in  their  con- 
trol and  dictation  they  are  as  diflferent  as 
daylight  and  darkness,  .\ldrich  is  the 
very  essence  of  delicacy  and  diplomatic 
design.  He  stands  pat  on  nothing.  He 
knows  what  he  wants.  He  goes  foi  it 
by  every  means  and  method  at  his  com- 
mand "Unscrupulous"  is  a  word  that 
is  often  used  concerning  him  by  those 
whom  he  has  vanquished ;  but  when  it  is 
intended  to  convey  a  charge  of  fraud  or 
dece])tion  it  is  emphatically  the  wrong 
word  to  apply  to  Senator  Aldrich  in  any 
of  his  legislative  dealings  which  have 
come  under  my  observation — and  I  have 
watched  him  very  closely  for  the  last 
half-dozen  years,  at  least.  Unscrupulous 
he  is  if  the  word  means  looking  out  for 
the  interests  he  advocates  and  letting 
others  look  out  for  theirs.  He  steps 
where  the  best  interest  of  measures  he 
favors  indicates  and  others  must  look  t<i 
it  for  themselves  that  their  toes  are  not 
trodden  on. 

A  leader  he  is  not.  .\  stand-patter 
he  is  not.  But  what  he  is  is  a  manipu- 
lator and  organizer,  a  keen-eyed,  mar- 
velously shrewd,  farsecing  manager  of 
men  and  things :  level  headed,  imper- 
turbable, unmagnetic,  but  a  man  of  uiar- 
velously  clear,  cold,  domineering,  execu- 
tive ability.  He  knows  what  he  wants 
and  he  gets  all  he  can  of  it.  His  invaria- 
ble calmness  and  good  nature  are  not 
artificial.  Nothing  disturbs  him.  When 
the  tariff  fight  waged  its  fiercest  and  he 
was  made  the  target  for  every  blow,  he 
would  quietly  slip  away  from  the  Sen- 
ate, if  a  set  speech  was  imdcr  way  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  a  vote,  go  over  to 
the  new  office  building,  where  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  an  elaborate  array 
of  rooms,  shut  himself  in  the  one  de- 
voted to  his  individual  use.  (]uiet1y  lie 
down  and  take  a  nap.  In  the  pro.strating 
heat,  when  the  end  was  at  last  positively 
in  view,  T  came  upon  the  Senator  look- 
ing as  cool  and  fresh  as  if  he  were  on  the 
dock  of  hi-;  yacht.     T  said  to  him: 

"^'ou  must  be  very  tired.  Senator,  and 
glad  that  adjournmoTit  is  fixed." 

"No.  indeed.  T  am  not  tired,"  he  said 
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Ijlcasantly.  "I  shall  be  glad,  for  tiic 
business  interests  of  the  country,  to  have 
the  tariff  matter  settled;  and  it  is  grow- 
ing a  little  monotonous;  but  1  am  not 
tired,"  atid  he  was  not.  There  was  not 
a  man  in  the  Senate  but  looked  more 
fairffed.  Then  when  the  end  came  and 
he  started  for  his  beautiful  Warwick  it 
was  precisely  the  same  as  when  he  took 
a  nap.  He  directed  his  clerks  not  to 
forward  to  him  any  mail  except  what 
was  strictly  personal.  lie  left  the  whole 
business  behind  him,  and  if  I  am  sure  of 
anything  T  am  sure  that  he  immediately 
forgot  all  about  it  as  thoroly  as  he  would 
forget  a  winter  suit  when  he  turned  to 
a  spring  wardrobe. 

i)Ut  to  judge  from  this  that  Aldrich  is 
in  any  way  indifferent  or  indolent  is  the 
greatest  mistake  that  could  be  made.  No 
man  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  bet- 
ter informed.  He  is  a  walking  cyclo- 
pedia. No  man  is  more  alert  or  quicker 
or  keener  in  debate.  He  is  a  parliamen- 
tarian to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  ;  a  poli- 
tician dyed  in  the  wool,  a  statesman  with- 
out fear  or  friendships.  When  things 
were  looking  dark  for  him  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  every  one  seemed  up  in  arms, 
when  the  rumor  of  insurgent  support 
from  the  White  House  gained  ground, 
and,  according  to  gossip,  Crane  brought 
him  the  startling  news  that  the  last  poll 
showed  a  possible  majority  of  two 
against  the  bill,  Aldrich  slipped  quietly 
away  and  up  to  the  White  House.  In 
an  hour  he  was  back  again,  calm  and 
smiling.  What  he  said  to  the  President 
of  course  is  not  officially  knowable,  but 
it  was  something  like  this  :  "You  must 
keep  your  hands  off  or  you  will  disrupt 
the  party  and  rouse  an  antagonism  which 
will  be  more  disastrous  at  the  polls  than 
it  will  be  to  the  bill.  The  success  or 
failure  of  the  bill  is  only  a  question  of 
finding  the  votes.  So  far  1  have  found 
tlieni.  The  others  will  win  if  they  find 
Ihcm.  It  is  a  dangerous  policy  for  a 
l\ei>nblican  President  to  antagonize  the 
majority  of  his  party  by  open  advocacy 
of  measures  which  can  onlv  be  carried 
by  a  few  insurgents  aided  by  Demo- 
cratic votes." 

The  following  votes  showed  the  same 
old  majority — from  eight  lo  a  dozen — 
which  Aldrich  bold  from  the  becinning 
(n    the    end.  with   very     few  exceptions. 


Nevertheless,  Aldrich  left  for  Warwick 
not  in  the  least  elated,  knowing,  as  he 
knew  from  the  beginning,  that  he  was 
the  best  disliked  and  the  best  abused 
'\merican  at  large,  still  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  smiling,  and  when  a  friend 
ventured  to  suggest  an  explanation,  a  de- 
fense, or  an  apology,  always  making  the 
same  reply,  "What's  the  use?" 

And  for  the  other  fellow,  too.  What's 
the  use?  You  may  hate  Aldrich  and  you 
may  hit  him,  but  you  can't  hurt  him. 
For  public  opinion  he  cares  not  a  straw. 
He  is  as  firmly  founded  in  Khode  Isl- 
and as  the  eternal  hills.  They  may  not 
love  him.  They  may  not  worship  him_ 
But  they  know  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  are  better  ofl'  in  his  hands  than 
they  could  possibly  be  in  any  other — and 
so  they  are.  ?Ie  is  as  firmly  founded  in 
the  Senate.  Insurgents  may  insurge. 
ranters  may  rant,  earnest  and  sincere 
[)rogressives  may  progress  to  the  limit, 
but  exce])t  what  .Mdrich  voluntarily 
yields  to  them  they  will  not  receive ; 
neither  will  they  displace  him  till  be  vol- 
untarily retires — which  now  seems  prob- 
able in  iqii.  ]\Torcover,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  one  thing  which  will  pre- 
vent his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the 
present  term — if  anything  prevents  it — • 
will  be  the  demands  of  his  colleagues, 
absolutely  insisting  that  he  remain.  They 
will  demand  it,  because  it  will  be  so  obvi- 
ous, little  tho  many  <»f  them  love 
!-.im,  that  there  is  not  in  the  Senate  or 
the  country  a  man  who  can  fill  his  place. 
.'^omc  individual  Senators  think  them- 
selves i)erfectly  adc(|uato  and  capable; 
but  no  other  Senator  thinks  so  of  them 
No  one  can  be  suggested  who  would  not 
have  an  overwhelming  majority  in  op- 
position. Piiit  there  must  be  some  one 
at  the  head. 

I'or  every  combination,  corporation, 
club,  there  is  a  dictator.  Neither  an- 
archy nor  nihilism  could  be  without  a 
controlling  czar,  and  centraHzati<Mi  of 
nowcr  is  the  cause  and  effect  of  success- 
ful dictatorship.  The  Senate  ha^  always 
had  a  (lictat<^r  and  always  will  have  one. 
and  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  position 
will  hold  it.  in  time,  if  bo  remains  in  the 
IxmIv  long  onouuli  to  make  the  climb. 
Aldrich  is  not  what  he  is  hv  any  accident 
or  political  chicanery.  He  came  to  the 
Senate    noarl\     twenty-eight     \ears    ago 
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from  four  years'  service  in  the  House, 
and  before  that  he  had  served  conspicu- 
ously in  liis  State  Legislature.     It  is  the 
judgment  of  a  lifetime,  of  his  constit- 
uents, and  the  judgment  of  more  than  a 
quiirter  of  a  century  of  his   Senatorial 
colleagues  —  weightier    than    the    snap- 
shot conclusions  of  muck-rakers — which 
has  placed  him  where  he  is.      lie  has 
reached  the  position  of  autocrat  and  dic- 
tator by  the  slow  proceess  of  promotion 
accorded  him  by  his  colleagues,  because 
he  v/as  the  man  for  the  place.     He  is  as 
indiflFcrcnt  to  opinions  in  the  Senate  as 
out  of  it.      Measures  are  what  he  con- 
siders and  votes  are  what  he  counts.     I  f 
he  advocates  a  measure  which  you  favor 
you  will  kneel  at  his  feet  and  acknowl- 
edge that   he   is  the  greatest  of  living 
statesmen — if  not,  you  will  join  the  pro- 
gressives and  say  all  of  the  other  things 
you  can  think  of.     Either  way  you  will 
be  more  than  half  right.      But  not  Clay 
or  Calhoun,  Benton,  Douglas  or  Fessen- 
den,  not  even  Webster  with  his  gigantic 
brain  and  matchless  eloquence,  ever  pos- 
sessed the  power  in   the  United   States 
Senate   which   today   rests   with    Nelson 
Wilmarth  Aldrich.     And  yet.  in  that  hot- 
bed of  legal  ability,  he  is  not  a  lawyer — 
sub    rosa,    he    is   not    even    much    of   a 
scholar.      He  prefers  the  reports  of  the 
hall  River  mills  to  classic  literature,  and 
commercial  interests  to  signaling  Mars. 
He  seldom   argues  on   the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  those  who  say  he  does  not 
speak  because  he  can't  are  wide  of  the 
mark.       They   have   forgotten   times   in 
history  when  occasions  required  him  and 
he  rose  to  them,  grajipling  the  greatest 
men  in  the  House  and  the  Senate'  and 
wiiuiing  out  every  time.     They  have  for- 
gotten the  time  he  tangled  Siiooncr.  only 
three  years  back,  and  the  times  he  has 
forced   Bailev    frt  ni   the  field.       Aldrich 
can  'ipeak  when  lie  want-;  to.  but  he  rare- 


ly wants  to.     He  is  better  satisfied  quiet- 
ly to  dominate. 

He  thinks,  moves,  acts,  speaks  with  the 
nervous  alertness  of  a  busy  business  man 
— which  is  precisely  what  he  is :  always 
erect,   always  smiling,  always  with  the 
self-reliant  grace  of  one  who  thoroly  un- 
derstands himself.      His  hair  and  mus- 
tache are  white,  his  high  forehead  is  bald 
— but  they  do  not  carry  a  sense  of  age. 
He  will  not  be  seventy  till  i()ii.     He  is 
rich    beyond    counting,    irrcfragably    a 
gentleman,    (|uiet.    unobtrusive,    always 
courteous,  never  cordial  or  i)articularly 
friendly  to  the  world  at  large.     In  busi- 
ness lie  never  takes  any  one  into  his  con- 
fidence— least  of    all    newspaper  report- 
ers.    He  is  not  at  all  fond  of  society — 
beyond  the  society  of  his  lionTe,  which, 
with  his  absoiutelv  charming  wife  and 
seven  or  eight  sons  and  daughters,  has 
been  sometliing  closely  approaching  the 
ideal,  and  betrays  the  secret  of  the  ininii 
table  good   nature  and  the  ready  smile 
which  are  so  distinctly  Aldrich.      He  i> 
fond  of  bridge,  fond  of  yachting,  fond 
of    being    let    alone,   fond  of  Warwick 
Neck.      But  1  l)clieve,  if  the  truth  were 
told — a    truth    which    possibly    Aldrich 
himself  does  not  fully  appreciate — he  is 
fonder    still    of    being    the    target    for 
anathemas,  the  center  of  the  field,   the 
autocrat    of    the    Senate.      No  man  on 
earth  is  better  posted  on  principles  and 
policies  of  finance  than  .\ldrich.  and  he 
has    an    ambition,    before    retiring,    to 
couple  hi?  name  with  Alexander  Hamil 
ton.  in  a  bill  which  shall  place  our  cur- 
rency and  banking  system  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis,  a  model  for  the  world — which 
it  is  not  todav.     Beyond  that  no  asp'ra- 
tion.  no  ambition,  no  excuse  but  the  in- 
nate and  inherent   love  of  it.  could  ac- 
count for  .-Mdrich  being  what  he  is.  the 
best   disliked   and   the  best  abused   man 
•n  .America. 
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The  European   Idea  of  the  American 


Girl 

BY   RUTH   CRANSTON 


[Miss  Craiislon,  after  licr  graduation  at  the  VVonnTi's  College,  ol  lialliiiiorc,  a  year  ago, 
lias  been  traveling  over  Europe  by  herself  and  we  imagine,  therefore,  that  she  has  had  good 
ujjportunities  to  collect  data  for  the  following  article.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Liisuop  Cranston, 
of   the   Methodist  Church. — Kditok.J 


TRUTHl'UL  analysis  of  the  present 
attitude  of  Europeans  toward  the 
American  girl  of  today  involves 
some  surprise,  more  indignation,  and  still 
more  uncomfortable  query;  that  the 
present  idea  should  exist,  that  it  should 
be  so  deep-rooted,  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  justified,  are  the  questions  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
every  thinking  person  who  is  brought 
into  any  intimacy  with  European  culture. 
It  is  contact  with  the  foreign  viewpoint 
which  alone  furnishes  further  reason  for 
adding  to  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
manuscript  dealing  with  the  American 
girl.  Already  she  has  been  so  over- 
written, so  literally  overdrawn,  so  over- 
exalted,  that  some  excuse  is  due  for 
bringing-  her  once  more  into  the  lime- 
light. To  turn  a  new  perspective  upon 
the  national  idol — a  perspective  which 
lays  bare  its  woodcnness  under  all  the 
brave  gilt  array,  and  which,  tho  partially 
misdirected,  is  yet  so  novel  to  the  popu- 
lar American  idea  as  to  shame  patriotic 
l)rejudice — that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  discussion.  To  give  a  clear,  if 
necessarily  general  idea  of  how  the  mod- 
ern American  girl  appears  to  the  mass  of 
luu-opcans,  and  to  show  how  that  idea 
originated,  in  how  far  it  is  justified,  and 
how  it  can  be  uprooted,  may  perhaps 
bring  enlightenment  not  only  to  the 
fondly  deluded  American  public,  but  also 
to  the  meek  American  parent.  True,  this 
last  has  made  no  strenuous  objection  to 
the  present  bureaucracy  of  youth  which 
undisputed  rules  American  life;  perhaps 
to  educate  the  parent  is  the  really  urgent 
reform,  and  one  which  might  be  effected 
by  forcing  upon  him  outside  criticism  of 
his  daughter's  personality.  Those  people 
who  see  her  where,  because  "no  one 
knows  me,"  she  is  most  natural — rather 
when  only  she  is  natural — are  surely 
more  competent  to  judge  her  than  those 


whose  vision  has  been  warped  thru  n«^ir- 
sightedness. 

1  llnnk  that  in  that  brief  phrase,  "No 
one  knows  mc,"  lies  the  explanation  of 
the  status  of  the  American  girl  in 
Europe — at  least,  action  based  un  such 
an  assurance  is  apt  to  count  as  deroga- 
tory evidence  in  the  summing  up  of  a 
national  character.  And  while  the  dif- 
ference between  the  popular  European 
conclusion  and  actual  truth  is  appre- 
ciable, it  is  a  dilterence  merely  of  pro- 
portion. "The  American  girl  is  a  well- 
groomed,  assertive,  totally  illiterate  com- 
position of  good  looks  and  bad  manners," 
said  a  diplomat  who  has  lapses  of  frank- 
ness. "She  is  an  evolution  of  all  that 
great  wealth  and  self-effacing  parents 
with  no  grandfathers  could  combine  to 
produce.  With  none  of  the  Eurojican 
girl's  fresh  innocence,  she  has  an  igno- 
rance of  all  atTairs  outside  herself  which 
amounts  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  Euro- 
pean girl's  lack  of  sophistry.  She  has  all 
the  hardness  of  a  woman  of  the  world, 
with  none  of  the  charm  or  real  intelli- 
gence which  cloaks  most  worldly  women's 
bald  knowledge.  She  is  simply  the  dis- 
concerting product  of  a  hybrid  civiliza- 
tion." There  you  have  the  common 
iMU'opean  estimate  iti  smu !  Chafe  at  it, 
argue  it,  work  3ourself  into  a  rage  over 
it — it  is  all  the  same ;  any  one  who  has 
traveled  abroad  with  even  one  eye  and 
ear  in  commission  will  testify  that  it  is 
there,  and  that  it  is  by  this  time  dec|)- 
rooted.  The  reason  for  its  development 
lies  in  tho  development  of  the  .\iuerican 
girl  during  the  last  fifteen  years;  for  fif- 
teen years  ago  both  she  and  her  rating 
were  of  a  different  value  than  now. 
Then  slie  had  not  abused  the  fine  oppor- 
tunities of  which  opportunity  was  begin- 
ning to  he  prodigal,  then  she  had  not 
turned  higlur  education  into  an  excuse 
for  primary  frolic  and  subsequent  ego- 
SOS 
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tism,  then  she  had  not  sold  lierself  by  the 
dozen  to  impecunious  and  invariably  con- 
temptuous nobility,  then  she  had  not 
made  of  her  freedom  a  stepping-stone  to 
audacity,  nor  of  her  camaraderie  an  ex- 
cuse for  adventure.  If  we  look  at  the 
whole  question  fairly,  if  we  are  sincere 
enough  to  go  back  to  original  causes,  we 
cannot  help  confessing  that  the  Amer- 
ican girl  has  worked  out  her  own  fall 
from  cosmopolitan  grace,  has  by  her  own 
ridiculous  arrogance  torn  her  pedestal 
from  under  her,  so  that  she  can  only  re- 
gain it  by  a  much  longer  progress  of  re- 
creating world  opinion. 

At  present  there  are  continuously 
thousands  of  girls  on  the  Continent — 
studying,  traveling,  working  at  various 
professions,  and  just  drifting.  The  last 
class,  while  notably  the  most  dangerous, 
is  fortunately  in  the  minority,  while  the 
large  proportion  of  girls  abroad  come 
chaperoned  by  mothers  or  older  women, 
supposedly  com()etent  to  look  after  them. 
The  actual  amount  of  protection  afford- 
ed by  these  chaperones  is,  however,  a 
questionable  quantity ;  not  only  are 
American  girls  notoriously  impatient  of 
all  restraint  or  advice,  but  American 
mothers,  aunts  and  older  friends  are  not 
always  so  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility as  could  be  desired.  In  the  first 
])lace,  neither  they  nor  their  charges 
have,  as  a  rule,  the  faintest  idea  of  Euro- 
pean customs  and  institutions.  Coming 
abroad  for  a  few  months  or  a  year,  they 
take  no  trouble  to  find  out  what  the 
Redmans  will  expect  of  them  in  Rome ; 
hence  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  com- 
mit blunders  which  arc  regarded  by 
Europeans  at  first  as  humorous,  later  as 
vulgar.  In  the  same  light  that  a  New 
Yorker  would  see  an  apparently  well- 
educated  foreigner  who  showed  marked 
j)redilection  for  the  dance  halls  of  the 
Tenderloin  does  the  cultured  European 
see  those  hosts  of  Americans  who  mani- 
fest unbounded  fascination  for  Maxim's 
or  the  Moulin  l^ouge.  or  any  other  of 
those  favorite  baits  for  tourists,  to  which 
no  decent  European  girl  would  be  taken 
under  any  circumstances.  That  chape- 
rones not  only  countenance  but  approve 
such  expeditions  is  the  first  of  American 
incomprehensibilities  to  foreigners.  That 
the  girls  themselves  have  a  desire  to  look 
upon  mere  filth,  have  moreover  a  curi- 
osity about  it  which  is  nothing  short  of 


morbid,  is  bound  to  lower  them  for  all' 
time  in  the  eyes  of  a  world  unblinded  by 
patriotic  loyalty.  W  hen  they  are  not  un- 
C(jmpromismgly  labeled  as  degenerates, 
and  as  such  relegated  to  a  lower  sphere 
of  society,  they  are  laughed  at  as  silly 
pleasure-seekers,  with  no  force  of  char- 
acter and  little  sense. 

In  a  large  Italian  pension  I  chanced  to 
overhear  two  conversations  which  bore 
out  this  point  only  too  clearly.  The  first 
dialogue  was  between  a  carefully  ( ?) 
chaperoned  Boston  girl  and  an  Italian 
officer,  and  if  space  permitted,  would  be 
reproduced  here  as  one  of  the  most  ar- 
tistic bits  of  shallow  flirtation  ever  ac- 
complished in  that  Ime.  At  any  rate,  the 
general  impression  gathered  from  the 
conversation,  which  took  place  in  a  pub- 
lic writing-room,  in  the  presence  of  two 
entire  strangers,  was  that  the  lieutenant 
spent  each  of  the  twenty-four  shining 
hours  in  ardent  adoration  at  the  shrine 
of  "la  bella  Americana."  and  that  no  in- 
fernal torture  or  heavenly  bliss  could 
ever  erase  her  image  from  his  heart. 
There  was  more  of  it,  but  that  was  the 
substance,  and  it  evidently  tickled  the 
jaded  conceit  of  Miss  Boston  mightily. 
A  few  minutes  after  she  had  left  the 
room  her  conquest  was  joined  by  another 
Latin,  to  whom  he  gave  a  synopsis  of  the 
interview,  in  graphic,  amused  Italian, 
concluding:  "They  are  all  alike,  these 
American  girls  ;  a  little  ingenuity,  a  little 
fiattery.  and  you  have  them !  They  are 
all  the  same." 

With  the  shamed  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  class  in  disgrace,  I  asked  a  girl  who 
had  lived  in  Italy  twenty  years  just  what 
was  the  extent  of  that  opinion.  She 
looked  at  me  a  moment,  half  disgustedly, 
half  indignantly,  then  she  said  tersely: 
"Erom  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the 
other!  American  girls  are  held  as  play- 
things, empty-headed  little  geese,  whose 
mothers  have  no  better  sense  than  they." 

After  all.  who  could  wonder  at  it? 
Relying  on  their  nationality  to  carry 
them  thru  the  forbidden  places,  they  have 
reduced  to  a  tawdry  instrument  that  fine 
birthright  which  should  have  served  as 
an  aid  to  self-denial.  But  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  American  girl's 
training  that  it  leaves  her  so  completely 
sclf-cnnscious  that  she  has  no  conscious- 
ness left  for  community  feeling,  no  reali- 
zation of  others  outside  of  I.     The  pa- 
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Uiotism  which  moves  her  to  wear  a  small 
satin  flag  on  her  coat  lapel  leaves  her  un- 
stirred when  It  comes  to  sacnhcmg  per- 
sonal inchnation  to  national  reputation. 
H  it  were  not  cowardly  it  would  be  mar- 
velous, the  way  she  has  seized  upon  every 
institution,  every  principle,  every  ietish 
of  the  nation  as  tools  tor  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  egotism.  Of  course,  she  has 
been  abetted  always  by  doting  parents 
and  tactful  acquaintances,  but  still  she 
has  always  been  capable  of  managing  her 
own  campaign — that  is  one  of  her  great- 
est faults,  over-capability.  That  is  one 
reason  for  the  European  criticism  of  her 
manners,  because  she  manages  any  older 
person  with  whom  she  happens  to  be  in 
contact  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  she  is  the  important  fac- 
tor, the  real  meaning  of  things. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  girls 
traveling  alone  with  their  mothers  or 
chaperones.  When  they  are  bunched  to- 
gether in  schools  or  in  parties,  individ- 
uals have  less  scope  to  wield  the  execu- 
tive. Nevertheless  they  do  not  fail  to 
add  their  full  quota  to  American  unpopu- 
larity. One  Erenchwoman  told  me  that 
in  the  last  three  years  the  Continent  has 
been  overrun  with  so-called  "traveling 
schools,"  made  up  of  one  or  two  dozen 
attractive,  ignorant  girls  from  newly  rich 
families,  and  conducted  by  women  whose 
own  culture  is  of  the  near-refined  type. 
With  hundreds  of  such  specimens  at 
large  over  the  country,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Americans  in  general,  and  American 
girls  in  particular,  are  ticketed  crude  and 
illiterate,  and  shut  hopelessly  out  of  the 
best  European  circles? 

Turning  to  the  student  class  of  expa- 
triates, we  have  cause  for  less  pity  and 
more  shame.  In  America  thousands  of 
girls  study  art  and  music  in  large  cities, 
away  from  home,  but  only  very  rarely 
does  one  of  them  degenerate  as  do  the 
mass  of  girl  students  abroad.  I  have 
the  testimony  not  only  of  Europeans,  but 
of  any  number  of  American  men  and 
women,  that  the  average  student — or  at 
least  one  out  of  every  three — who  comes 
over  perfectly  self-respecting,  and  with 
all  the  principles  incident  to  careful 
home  training,  has  at  the  end  of  six 
months  developed  into  an  unconven- 
tional, lax-minded,  if  not  completely  im- 
moral creature.  The  existence  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  brought  keenly  home 


lo  the  girl  who  happens  to  be  the  excep- 
tion ;  while  the  easy  argument,  "Oh,  an 
.American  girl  can  do  aiiyihui^,'  is 
enough  of  itself  to  humiliate  every  one 
of  the  species.  Yet  this  idea  is  seized 
upon  as  an  excuse  for  any  sort  of  an 
escapade,  and  by  men  as  well  as  girls, 
for  inevitable  with  the  degeneration  of 
American  girls  abroad  comes  the  co- 
degeneration  of  American  men.  With 
iheir  ideals  of  their  own  countrywomen 
swept  away,  they  seem  to  have  nothing 
left  to  fall  back  on.  This  one  fact  should 
pull  the  heedless  girl  student  up  short. 
She  says  she  has  just  as  much  right  to 
smoke,  to  drink  absinthe,  to  frequent 
risque  restaurants,  as  the  man  whose 
equal  she  is.  Perhaps,  yet  the  question 
of  "right"  is  as  much  distorted  as  it  is 
disputed  by  women  all  over  the  world 
today.  As  long  as  the  American  girl 
continues  to  assert  and  to  grasp,  as  long 
as  she  maintains  her  present  position  of 
the  eternal  recipient,  so  long  will  she  fail 
to  appreciate  that  she  is  destroying  the 
immortality  of  her  so-called  rights  by  re- 
fusing to  give  of  their  benefits,  by  cheap- 
ening them  into  mere  excuses  for  weak- 
ness. 

To  believe  in  the  right  to  do  as  she 
pleases,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  w^orld-old 
custom  with  a  flippancy  which  precludes 
all  suggestion  of  sincere  social  reform, 
means  also  that  she  comes  out  of  the 
situation  with  her  reputation  a  bit 
threadbare  for  her  flight,  and  with  her 
fine  edges  dulled  by  careless  rather  than 
intelligent  contact  with  the  world.  This 
idea  of  fond  parents  that  their  daughters 
are  being  "polished  off"  in  Europe  is  a 
great  joke  among  foreigners,  who  can 
never  understand,  in  the  first  place,  how 
the  daughters  were  allowed  to  come. 
That  they  do  come,  and  in  ever-increas- 
ing hordes,  gives  them  constantly  greater 
power  to  model  European  opinion  ;  and 
this  they  are  accomplishing  not  wisely. 
but  so  much  too  well  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  their  work  can  ever  be  undone.  Here 
is  a  large  student  class,  strangely  demor- 
alized by  new  environment  into  ultra- 
unconventional  Bohemians  ;  here  is  also 
a  large  class  of  undiscriminating  tourists, 
eager  to  see  everything,  no  matter  of 
what  color ;  here  are  dozens  of  mis- 
named schools,  founded  without  regard 
to  the  first  jirinciples  of  education — real- 
ly, one  can  hardly  take  exception  to  the 
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European  prejudice  against  Aineiican 
crudity,  to  tlie  European  antagonism  to 
the  American  girl. 

1  liavc  completely  pabsed  over  the 
numbers  of  professional  young  women 
and  the  adventuresses  who  yearly  Hood 
the  Continental  capitals.  The  former 
class  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  its 
own  genius,  both  of  which  combine  to 
gain  for  it  a  judgment  independent  of 
nationality.  W  hile  of  the  latter,  the  less 
said  the  better ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  pitiable 
collection  of  aimless  drifters,  seeking 
nothing  higher  than  the  comforts  of  a 
parasitic  existence,  and  who  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  Americans,  so  cosmopolitan 
is  their  existence.  There  is  enough  cause 
for  dismay  if  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  American  girl  en  masse — to  which, 
be  it  understood,  there  are  not  a  few 
fine  exceptions.  The  writer  pleads  the 
very  highest  patriotism  in  presenting  the 
present  exposition  of  a  class  to  which 
she  herself  belongs.  Not  out  of  prudery 
or  any  sense  of  superiority  has  her  con- 
viction developed  —  surely  nothing  is 
more  despicable  than  the  expatriate  who 
is  barely  out  of  sight  of  his  own  land 
when  he  begins  to  constitute  himself  as 
censor  of  it  by  reason  of  his  cosmopoli- 
tanism— but  ratlier  has  it  been  the  pain- 
ful evolution  of  observation  and  inti- 
macy with  Europeans  of  all  countries 
during  years  of  foreign  travel.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  indignant 
patriots  who  read  these  unpleasant  truths 
that  they  deal  always  with  the  average 
girl,  who  nevertheless  may  not  impos- 
sibly be  your  favorite  exception  ! 

That  the  entire  degeneration  of  the 
American  girl's  reputation  abroad  has 
been  as  unnecessary  as  it  has  been  de- 
plorable makes  it  all  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  now  be  brought  to  her 
realization.  If  she  could  be  imprest  with 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  other  cus- 
toms, other  conventionalities  than  those 
of  her  own  nation,  with  the  fact  that 
recognition  is  due  the  institutions  of  the 
people  of  one's  residence — if  not  as  a 
matter  of  good  manners,  then  as  a  niat- 
Ur  of  diplomacy — she  would  have  the 
fust  syllable  of  tiie  comuidnnn  called  the 
way  out.  Her  natural  cleverness,  even 
tho  maimed  by  abuse,  should  teach  her 
that  the  reason  of  her  unpopularity 
abroad  will  eventually  be  the  reason  of 
her  downfall  from  the  pedestal  at  home. 


Ii  she  is  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to 
retain  her  supremacy — the  lowest  of  all 
motives  of  reform — it  is  time  for  her  to 
X-ray  her  present  position;  if  she  hopes 
ever  to  re-establish  herself  in  the  place 
she  held  in  Europe  two  decades  ago,  it  is 
time  and  long  past  time  to  start  healing 
past  breaches.  For  the  sake  of  the  many 
genuine  American  girls  whose  gracious- 
ness  and  culture  are  overlooked  thru  the 
arrogance  and  audacity  of  the  mass,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
the  enviable  status  of  women  in  America, 
for  the  paramount  sake  of  real  patri- 
otism, doesn't  it  seem  time  that  the  idol 
should  be  dethroned  at  least  for  over- 
hauling? 

If  we  get  back  to  original  causes,  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  a  nation's  worship 
which  has  spoiled  the  American  girl. 
Fifteen  years  ago  she  was  so  unusual,  so 
charming  in  her  unobtrusive  indepen- 
dence, so  brilliant  in  her  self-reliant  yet 
modest  womanhood,  that  her  superiority 
over  the  jcune  fille  of  the  Old  World 
turned  the  nation's  head.  Consequently. 
in  characteristic  .'\merican  fashion,  and 
with  no  thought  of  the  reaction  on  her 
individuality,  she  was  petted  and  praised 
from  the  front  sheets  of  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers straight  thru  jirofusely  illustrated 
magazines  and  "art"  calendars  to  the 
jiadded  pages  of  the  latest  novel.  Liter- 
ally, today,  she  can  hardly  pick  up  any 
sort  of  reading  matter  without  being 
cloyantly  flattered  in  the  most  barefaced 
maimer.  A  few  months  of  this  sort  of 
exaltation  and  a  child  becomes  imbcar- 
able ;  over  a  dozen  years  of  it  and  a 
vtnuig  woman  becomes  not  only  that,  but 
pitiable.  The  only  counteraction  for  the 
mistake  is  to  let  her  feel  her  limitations. 
If  for  five  months  the  American  press 
would  turn  its  attention  to  the  American 
mother,  or.  better  still,  the  .\nierican 
father,  it  wouUl  leaven  j^rc^cnt  distorted 
•sentiment  amazingly,  .lingular  indeed 
has  been  the  relegation  of  the  American 
parent  to  the  position  of  provider  and 
onlc^okcr.  while  the  nation  has  throbbed 
and  toiled  and  circled  round  its  orbit  for 
the  younger  generation,  particularly  the 
feminine  contingent.  With  the  exception 
of  a  dozen  or  so  semi-ironical  verses 
which  appear  annually,  with  the  regular- 
ity of  Panamas  and  bathing  suits,  pre- 
cious little  is  said  alwut  the  drudgery  of 
the  American  father,    \\hen  he  fails  in 
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business,  or  is  convicted  of  graft,  society 
sighs  compassionately  over  the  scourg- 
ing of  his  poor  wife  and  daughters. 
Always  the  women,  and  usually  the 
younger  women ! 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  that  the  present 
dominion  of  the  weaker  sex  in  the  United 
States  is  so  vastly  superior  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  stronger  in  the  Old 
World.  At  least  the  offspring  of  the 
new  civilization  arc  no  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  they  need  educating  (jn  a  radically 
different  plan  from  that  now  in  practice. 
But  first,  American  parents  need  edu- 
cating. All  of  their  self-assertion  seems 
to  have  dwindled  out  of  the  finger  tip^ 
of  the  hands  reached  so  often  into  their 
pockets  for  more  allowance  for  Maud,  or 
a  new  motor  car  for  George.  To  use  the 
vernacular  of  the  unappreciative  recipi- 
ents of  all  this  sacrifice,  let  Maud  and 
(jcorge  hustle  for  themselves  for  a  while. 
No  race  or  class  or  individual  ever  was 
the  worse  for  being  severely  snubbed;  if 
it  is  worth  anything,  it  turns  around  on 
itself  and  thinks.  If  it  isn't,  it  stays  put. 
In  many  colleges  there  is  a  system  of 
rushing  Freshmen  till  they  arc  spoiled 
into  egotism,  then  of  absolutely  ignoring 
them  till  finally  their  verdant  rawness  is 
worked  into  mellow  upper  classhood. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  system  is  natu- 
rally a  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  following  out  the  sequence  once 
it  is  started  cannot  be  argued.  If  the 
American  people  have,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  succeeded  in  rushing  the 
American  girl  into  egotism,  they  surely 
owe  it  to  her  now  to  "rub  it  in"  that  she 
is  spoiled  and  miscducated  and  ungra- 
cious, by  simply  ignoring  her  save  as  any 
ordinary  member  of  society.  Only  by 
this  process  will  her  really  wonderful 
energies  be  controlled  into  organized, 
common  sense,  working  power ;  only  this 
way  can  her  own  values,  her  own  per- 
spective, be  so  toned  as  to  change  her 
individuality  and  the  world's  estimate  of 
her. 

Such  a  reform  is  surely  worth  while 
from  an  objective  point  of  view — the 
nrcsent  European  idea  of  our  girls  is  of 
itself  humiliation  sufficient  to  prove  that 
— Init  it  is  still  more  worlh  while  from  a 
subi(X'tivc  standpoint.  l"or  while  tlu' 
opinion  of  the  world  counts  much  in  tlio 
formation   of  character,  the  opinion   of 


one's  best  self  counts  more,  and  a  best 
self  that  is  forever  negative  in  its  crit- 
icism soon  loses  infiuence.  The  Amer- 
ican girl's  unpopularity  with  Europeans 
has  been  largely  a  matter  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  iier  own  self-respect  into  an 
aggressive  fiightiness  which  the  genuine 
honesty  of  her  nature  could  not  ccjiisis- 
tently  countenance.  Give  her  something 
positive  as  a  foundation  for  introspec- 
tion, some  definite  quality  of  character 
on  which  to  base  the  future  of  her  indi- 
viduality, and  she  will  make  of  it  a  finer 
thing  than  any  product  of  flattery  and 
superlative  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more 
deadening  to  the  growth  of  any  creature 
than  to  cry  its  perfection  when  it  is  only 
a  (piarter  of  the  way  upon  its  evolution; 
if  our  girls  had  any  of  the  true  philos- 
ophy of  life's  several  ages,  if  they  had 
been  brought  to  recognize  the  entire 
superiority  of  seventy  over  seventeen, 
they  would  lose  much  of  the  arrogance 
for  which  Europeans  criticise  them,  at 
the  same  time  ac(|uiring  a  much  happier 
and  more  serene  conception  of  life  for 
themselves. 

In  whatever  light  the  problem  is  re- 
garded, a  prompt  revolution  insists  upon 
its  expediency,  h'or  the  reason  that  the 
European  idea  is  so  firmly  rooted,  that 
the  American  fathers  have  been  shoved 
out  of  their  rightful  place,  above  all  for 
the  reason  of  her  own  cheapened  woman- 
hood, should  the  American  girl  make  use 
of  her  really  splendid  sincerity,  and  come 
to  her  senses.  No  girl  in  the  world  ha-^ 
had  her  advantages  and  her  opportuni- 
ties, no  girl  in  the  world  has  a  larger 
share  of  native  cleverness  and  clearsight- 
edness. To  have  everything  and  then 
misuse  it !  Surely  her  future  spells 
something  finer  than  carclcs-;  degoncra- 
Mon.  surely  it  holds  for  her  a  wider  in- 
fluence than  petty  tyranny  over  her  own 
country,  a  broader  womanliness  than  is 
compassed  by  the  lax  code  of  egotistical 
heedlessness.  Rut  the  next  decade  mu<;t 
prove  it,  for  her  great  chance  is  vanish- 
incf:  if  <;hc  does  not  hurrv  to  gra<;p  it.  it 
will  soon  be  out  of  sight.  To  assert 
something  better  than  her  independence, 
to  raise  on  high  sonic  more  wortliv  fetich 
than  her  own  conceit,  is  the  mis-^ion  of 
the  American  girl  who  is  a  true  .Amer- 
ican. 

N'lFNNA,     .Nl'STRIA. 
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A  Great  Work  on  Peace 

In  our  review  of  Professor  Hull's 
volume  on  the  "Two  Hague  Confer- 
ences" last  December,  we  said  : 

"Professor  Hull  has  given  us  an  admirable 
commentary  and  summary  of  the  Conferences, 
but  the  philosophy  of  the  Conferences,  show- 
ing their  place  in  history,  and  the  part  they  are 
to  play  in  federating  tlie  world  is  yet  to  be 
written." 

In  the  two  ponderous  A^olumes  before 
us  Professor  Scott  has  amply  supplied 
the  want.  As  Professor  of  International 
Law  in  various  great  universities  before 
he  became  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Internationa!  Laiv.  as  technical  dele- 
gate to  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
and  as  an  active  and  sincere  worker  in 
the  Ainerican  peace  movement,  no  man 
could  have  a  better  equipment  for  the 
task.  His  work  has  more  than  fulfilled 
expectations.  It  shows  not  only  the 
precision  and  balance  of  the  scholar,  the 
force  of  the  statesman,  but  even  the 
vision  of  the  prophet.  The  work  is 
monumental.  It  places  the  author  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  living  publicists. 

In  the  first  volume  the  author  traces 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  peace  move- 
ment down  to  the  First  Hague  Confer- 
ence, "the  Magna  Charta  of  Internation- 
al Law,"  and  then  devotes  the  bulk  of 
his  space  to  the  two  great  conferences. 
After  several  chapters  on  "the  next 
steps"  to  be  taken  by  the  future  confer- 
ences as  well  as  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  journey  to- 
ward luiiversal  peace  he  concludes  the 
volume  with  an  admirable  appendix  of 
.some  forty  original  documents,  all  mile- 
stones  in  the  history  of  that  movement, 
wliose  aim  is  to  substitute  law  for  war. 
In  the  second  volume  Professor  Scott  has 
collected  all  the  official  dociunents  per- 
taining to  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences,  from  the  Czar's  famous  re- 
script down  thru  the  full  texts  of  both 

•TitK  llAcrF.  Pkace  Conff.rknces  of  i8q<)  and  1907. 
liy  James  liron-n  Scolt.  Tochnical  Hclcgalc  of  the 
United  Statos  to  the  Second  IlaKiic  Conference.  Vol. 
1.  pp.  SS;;  Vol.  II,  pp.  548.  naltimorc:  The  Johns 
llopkins   I'rcss.      $5. 


conferences  to  the  American  delegations' 
final    report    to   the    State    Department. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  the  work  is  predominantly  historical. 
While  the  text  unfolds  in  historical  se- 
quence, there  is  hardly  a  page  unillumi- 
nated  by  critical  comment  or  the  tracing 
of  analogies  between  the  law  of  individ- 
uals and  the  law  of  nations.  The  work 
is  interpretive  and  philoso])hical  rather 
than  historical. 

Professor  Scott  is  at  his  best  in  those 
chapters  where  he  makes  such  compari- 
sons as  those  between  the  trial  by  battle 
and  modern  warfare,  common  law  and 
international  law.  the  Court  in  Article 
IX  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
1 78 1  and  the  Hague  Court,  the  United 
States  and  the  united  nations.  He  says 
the  world  has  seen  three  types  of  interna- 
tional conference : 

(1)  The  conference  at  the  end  of  war 
to  arrange  for  terms  of  peace,  (2)  the 
conference  called  in  times  of  peace  to 
huinanize  and  regulate  future  war,  and 
(3)  the  conference  meeting  in  time  of 
peace  to  prevent  war  by  eliminating  its 
probable  causes,  namely  by  arbitration. 

Arbitration,  too,  in  international  law 
has  its  counterpart  in  common  law.  We 
quote  him  in  full  here  as  this  is  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  that  the  analogy  has 
been  so  clearly  expounded : 

"There  are  three  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Roman  judicial  system  (i)  the  private 
litigant  submitted  his  controversy  to  an  arbiter 
of  his  own  choice  .  .  .  (2)  the  magistrate 
or  judge  chosen  from  an  official  list  or  panel 
is  preferred  to  a  citizen  arbitrator;  (3)  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  regarded  as  the  duty 
and  therefore  the  right  of  the  state,  and  a  jud- 
cial  system  is  prepared  for  and  imposed  upon 
the  citizen. 

"Is  not  the  same  uncon.»:cious  development 
seen  in  the  growth  of  arbitration  betwcn 
States?  As  indeiicndcnt  beings  they  chose 
arbitrators,  the  Pope  m  times  past,  a  foreign 
sovereign  in  modern  times;  the  consciousness 
of  the  defects  of  this  system  in  vhich  the  in- 
dividual case  is  decided,  but  continuity  of  de- 
cision is  wholly  lacking  has  led  to  the  second 
stage,  which  dates  froin  the  first  Conference, 
namely,  the  appointment  by  international  ac- 
tion of  a  panel  of  judges  from  whom  the 
judges  forming  the  temporary  tribunal  arc 
chosen.  We  stam'  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  the  third   and   final   development   when   the 
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nations  as  a  vvIujIc  (Icterniinc  thai  iiilciiiational 
justice  is  tlie  province  of  the  international 
community  and  constitute  a  court  of  interna- 
tional justice  to  wliich  litigant  States  may  re- 
sort in  conflicts  of  imi)ortance.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  international  tribunal  are  already 
laid;  its  organization,  its  juri'-diction,  its  pro- 
cedure have  been  determined,  and  we  only 
await  the  apponitment  of  judges  in  order  to 
establish  the  court  of  arbitral  justice,  in  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  may  obtain  justice  as 
easily  and  readily  as  private  suitors  in  national 
courts  of  justice." 

When  Professor  Scott  comes  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Hague  Conferences  he 
is  not  afraid  to  look  forward  to  the  prob- 
ability of  their  turning  from  diplomatic 
into  truly  legislative  bodies — that  is  into 
the  international  parliament.  As  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  future  world  or- 
ganization it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is 
the  leading  living  advocate  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  i)crmancnt  world  court 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  And  in  the  com- 
mittee of  diplomats  charged  by  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference  with  the  task  of 
collecting  the  various  proposals  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Third  Conference  about 
1915,  he  almost  sees  the  germs  of  the  in- 
ternational executive.  The  significance 
of  all  this  is  realized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Professor  Scott  has  not  only 
come  to  these  conclusions  as  a  student  of 
international  law,  but  as  a  practical  diplo- 
mat and  statesman.  His  belief  in  the 
"Americanization  of  the  World"  is,  of 
course,  not  a  new  idea.  The  Independ- 
ent and  others  have  frequently  pointed 
it  out  these  past  ten  years.  But  for  a 
member  of  the  Hague  Conference,  the 
technical  adviser  of  the  President  of  the 
IJ^nited  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  hold  such  progressive  opinions  proves 
that  the  truth  is  being  perceived  in  high 
places  and  the  world  is  moving. 

We  have  no  space  to  comment  exten- 
sively on  Professor  Scott's  discussion  of 
the  work  and  significance  of  the  two  con- 
ferences. His  ex])osition  of  them  is  ex- 
haustive and  authoritative.  He  has  eveii 
brought  to  light  many  new  facts,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  In  no 
matter  of  essential  importance  do  we 
think  him  in  error.  Still  we  venture  to 
point  out  a  few  trifling  sins  of  commis- 
sion and  omission.  While  repeatedly 
praising  Mr.  Holls  for  the  great  work  he 
did  in  the  First  Hague  Conference,  Pro- 


fessor Scotl  leaves  the  impression  by  quot- 
ing from  Dr.  Zorn  (page  y-,)  that  Mr. 
Holls  did  not  deserve  the  credit  of  making 
Cermany  reverse  her  opposition  to  the 
Hague  Court  in  the  dark  days  at  the  Fir^t 
Conference  when  he  was  sent  to  Berlin 
for  the  purpose  by  Andrew  D.  White. 
Before  he  died  Mr.  Holls  told  the  pres- 
ent reviewer  the  part  he  played  in  that 
memorable  mission.  When  .Mr.  Holls 
arrived  at  the  foreign  office  at  Berlin  and 
had  presented  his  strong  letter  from  Dr. 
WMiite,  he  was  shown  a  memorandum 
in  regard  to  the  hypothelicil  Hague 
Court  that  had  been  referred  to  the 
Kaiser  and  across  which  the  Kaiser  had 
written  in  his  imperial  hand  the  short  and 
ugly  word  "Ne'ui."  Then  Mr.  Holls  re- 
called to  the  foreign  office  the  promise 
that  had  been  given  him  on  his  ])revious 
visit  to  Berlin,  namely  that  Germany 
would  not  oppose  any  court  proposition 
provided  that  Fngland  and  the  United 
States  could  jointly  agree  ujion  one.  and 
he  added,  "Of  course  Germany  can 
change  her  mind  and  repudiate  the  pledge 
to  the  United  States  she  made  thru  me, 
but  if  Germany  does  so  she  mtist  give 
her  reasons  to  the  world  publicly  and 
from  the  floor  of  the  conference.  If 
Germany  opposes  the  creation  of  the 
court  secretly  and  indirectly  the  United 
States  will  consider  it  an  imfriendly  act." 
When  this  statement  was  taken  to  the 
Emperor,  all  opposition  tr'  the  cotirt  on 
the  part  of  Germany  ceased.  It  showed 
perhaps   tindiie  "nerve,"  but  it   worked. 

I'rofessor  Scott  also  gives  Sir  JuliaiT 
Pauncefote  the  credit  of  being  the  father 
of  the  idea  of  the  Hague  Court.  No 
doubt  Sir  Julian  deserves  unstinted 
praise  for  his  initiative  in  connection  witli 
that  great  result  of  the  First  Conference. 
St'll  this  leaves  out  of  account  the  work 
of  the  American  delegation  which  was 
centered  in  Mr.  Holls,  who  undoubtedly 
got  his  inspiration  from  the  famous  reso- 
lution of  the  New  York  State  Bar  .As- 
sociatioii  in  the  nineties  calling  on  the 
I  Resident  of  the  I'nitcd  States  to  con- 
voke a  Congress  of  Nations  to  consti- 
tute an  international  court. 

Professor  Scott  also  handles  with 
gloves  Captain  Mahan.  of  our  delegation, 
who  generally  took  the  unprogressive 
stand  whenever,  opportuii'ty  offered  at 
the  I'irst  Conference,  wnile  he  contents 
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himself  with  sayintj  nothing  evil  of  the 
Piiitish  delegation  at  the  Second  Confer- 
entc  whcm  their  fellftw  countryman, 
William  T.  Stead,  characterized  as  "the 
greatest  set  of  incompetents  who  ever 
achieved  an  unmitigated  failure."  Pro- 
fessor Scott  also  fails  to  give  Triana,  of 
Colomhia-.  any  mention  when  he  speaks 
of  the  eminent  South  American  dele- 
gates, an^l  he  ranks  Senor  Barbosa's 
lofty  address  on  "The  Equality  of  Sover- 
eign States,"  which  we  published  in  Thk 
iNDEriiNDENT  of  January  9,  1908,  and 
called  the  "most  notable  single  effort 
emanating  from  the  conference,"  below 
Renault's  technical  debate  on  "Compul- 
sory Arbitration,"  which  in  cold  type  at 
least  does  not  seem  especially  note- 
worthy. 

On  page  316  Professor  Scott  justifies 
the  decision  of  the  Hague  Court  in  the 
Venezuela  case  for  awarding  preferential 
payment  to  tlic  blockading  Powers  "if 
Venezuela  consented  to  the  preferential 
treatment."  The  "if"  saves  his  face. 
Still  the  professor  must  know  that  Vene- 
zuela never  granted  any  preferential 
treatment  to  the  blockading  or  any  other 
Powers  as  the  credentials  and  letters  of 
the  American  Minister  at  Venezuela  and 
his  subsequent  protest  against  the  award 
clearly  show. 

Professor  Scott  also  fails  (page  348) 
to  explain  fully  why  the  United  States 
delegation  took  no  part  in  the  early  dis- 
cussion of  comjndsory  arbitration  at  the 
Second  Conference.  If  rumor  can  be 
ci-cditcd,  the  real  reason  was  that  the 
delegation  was  estopped  by  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  cables  were  brought  into  play  that  the 
President  could  be  persuaded  to  reverse 
himself  and  let  the  delegation  go  ahead. 
Rut  then  it  was  too  late,  Germany  had 
won  the  day  and  compulsory  arbitration 
was  lost,  all  except  the  abstract  jirinciple 
and  what  was  rontained  in  the  Porter 
proposition. 

In  speaking  of  "The  b'ederation  of  the 
World"  which  is  already  in  existence  by 
the  fact  of  the  Hague  Court  and  the  re- 
curring Hague  Conferences  just  as  the 
/Vmerican  .States  were  already  federated 
when  the  Continental  Court  was  provided 
for  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  signed.  Professor  Scott  says: 

"\Vc  shall  niidoiibtcdlv  crc.nto  various  iusti- 


lutions  to  satisfy  fnir  international  needs,  and 
if  tile  federation  of  the  world  he  an  interna- 
lioiial  need,  no  doubt  it  will  come.  As  yet  the 
unaided  vision  fails  to  discover  it." 

This  from  the  man  who  has  pointed 
out  as  no  one  else  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  forty-four  United  States  and 
the  forty-four  United   Nations. 

These  are  about  all  the  criticisms  we 
can  find  to  make  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  Their  virtues  cannot  be  compressed 
in  a  book  review.  Every  library  should 
purchase  them,  all  progressive  clergymen 
and  educators,  and  certainly  all  peace 
workers  should  read  them,  and  la.st  but 
not  least  those  diplomats  and  journalists 
and  others  who  seem  to  be  congenitally 
incapacitated  from  appreciating  the 
])eace  movernent  should  be  compelled  by 
law  to  read  them  for  half  an  hour  after 
each  meal.  H.  H. 

The  Cjarden  Yard 

The  Garden  Yard*  in  spite  of  being  a 
book  of  decided  value,  has  an  amateur 
llavor.  The  introduction  by  Mr.  Nelson 
expresses  very  compactly  and  urgently 
his  ideas  of  association  and  cooperation. 
He  is  undoubtedly  right,  and  we  shall  all 
come  to  see  it  by  and  by.  He  describes 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hall,  otir  author,  as 
boiled-down  experience ;  but  when  he 
tells  us  that  a  col)bler  or  clerk  or  typo 
can  take  this  book,  and  with  his  tennis- 
made  muscle  and  his  trade  accuracy, 
"can  make  a  liare  living  on  the  land  the 
first  year,  a  good  living  the  second  year, 
and  start  a  bank  account  the  third  year," 
we  doubt  it.  'J'he  writer  of  these  notes 
has  gone  thru  this  mill,  and  has  learned 
the  lesson  of  patience.  It  will  not  do  to 
urge  people  out  of  the  city  onto  the  land 
with  any  such  ex]iectation  as  getting  a 
bank  ajrcount  by  the  third  year.  It  need< 
a  whole  lot  of  other  things  besides  muscle 
and  ability  to  keep  acctnmts,  and  it  needs 
a  g<iod  deal  niort;  than  capital  and  zeal 
and  energy,  livery  spot  on  Mother 
l-'arth  is  ditTerent  from  every  other  lo- 
cality, and  the  man  who  puts  his  faith 
in  this  mother  has  got  to  learn  what  to 
plant,  as  well  as  how  to  plant  it.  We 
recognize  the   fact  that  they  will  do  a 

*TnK  Garden  VAiin.  .\  Handbook  of  Intensive 
I'.irminB.  Bv  Bolton  Hall.  Witli  an  Introduction 
tiy  N.  O.  Nelson,  and  a  Revision  by  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood.  of  Rural  Sew  Yorker.  Phila<ielpbia:  David 
McKay.     $i.oo. 
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great  deal  better  if  tliey  have  Mr.  Nel- 
son's advice  and  Mr.  Hall's  book.  Un- 
questionably also  they  will  do  well  to 
take  up  Mr.  Nelson's  proposition,  with 
which  our  readers  arc  familiar:  he  will 
furnish  the  money  to  pay  for  all  the  land 
that  a  city  colony  will  need,  and  let  them 
begin  paying  the  cost  i)ricc  of  it  at  tiie 
end  of  five  years,  and  finish  in  ten,  with 
four  per  cent. "  interest.  He  only  re- 
(jtiircs  that  they  shall  have  the  agreed 
number,  and  are  able  to  provide  the 
A'orking  equipment  for  making  improve- 
iucnts.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  has 
riui  across  a  good  many  empty-handed 
folk,  whose  instincts  are  dependent  on 
other  people.  These  people  should  hire 
out  until  they  learn  farm  work  and  life, 
and  then  establish  themselves  later  on 
property  of  their  own.  His  idea  of 
moving  to  the  country  in  colonics  is  well 
considered.  It  needs  a  good  deal  of 
character  as  well  as  cash  to  make  a  good 
farmer. 

However,  Mr.  Hall's  enthusiasm  is  all 
right,  and  such  books  as  his  do  a  good 
deal  to  help  the    honest    and     sensible 
home   builder,   whether   in   a   colony   or 
alone.     He  is  evidently  learning  himself 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  country  than 
when  he  published  his  first  book.     That 
he  has  more  to  learn  he  will  be  the  first 
one  to  acknowledge.     On  page  71   and 
elsewhere  he  speaks  of  humus  as  some- 
thing that  we  add  to  the  soil,  but  on  the 
next  page  he  tells  us  that  we  cannot  re- 
soil  the  earth  or  any  part  of  it.     "It  was 
here  before  us,  and  will  remain  after  we 
are  gone.     All  we  can  do  is  to  put  back 
into  the  soil  some  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  which  we  have  robbed  it."     On 
the  contrary,  a  good  farmer  makes  new 
soil  all  the  time,  of  course  in  coniunc- 
tion    with    legumes.     One    might    fairlv 
change  the  name  of  agriculture  to  "air- 
culture"  on  this  accoimt.     We  can  and 
we  do  take  the  elements  of  the  air  and 
transform  them  into  soil.     However,  we 
imagine  that  Mr.  Hall  is  no  more  than 
careless  in  his  stalcmcnts,  for  he  tells  us 
how.  by  means  of  clover,  cow  peas.  etc.. 
to  furnish  humus,  which  is  incipient  soil. 
However,   take   (his    linok     thru     and 
thru,  and  you   will   be  surprised  {n  find 
how  little  (hero  is  to  criticise,  especiiillv 
when  vou  consider  whal  an  infiiiile  ninn- 
bcr  of  (n]iies  arc  discussed.     \]c  under- 


takes to  cover  tiie  whole  subject,  and 
lead  the  country  home  maker  from  the 
word  go  until  the  house  is  built,  the  gar- 
dens  planted,  the  trees  grown  and  the 

ijank  deposit   sure  and  large. 

Fraternity.   By  John  fialswortliy.    New  York: 
G.   v.   I'utnanv's  Sons.     $1.50. 

"His  unmannerized  manner  was  quiet 
to  the  i)oint  of  extinction",  the  character- 
ization of  Mr.  (jalsworthv's  hero  in  his 
new  novel,  Pralrrnity,  gives  the  reader 
a  sure  prevision  of  Hilary  Dallison's 
probable  action,  or  inaction,  anything  ex- 
cept reaction  to  the  stimuli  of  life  in  any 
given  set  of  circumstances.  Can  we  call 
Hilary  a  "hero,"  or  shall  we  be  obliged 
to  invent  a  term,  for  this  new  sort  of 
character  around  which  the  novel  crys- 
talizcs.  imprisoning  in  its  clear  amber  an 
amorphous,  invertebrate  atom?  Mav  we 
even  call  him  a  "character"  who  has 
none?  Just  a  loosely-bound  bundle  of 
tastes  and  distastes  of  which  the  latter 
is  far  the  more  intense!  His  ancestors, 
who  had  been  men  of  r.ction  all  their 
lives,  had  not  perceived  that : 
"it  would  grow  to  he  a  matter  of  C(jmmon  in- 
stinct tl)at  to  act  was  to  commit  one's  self,  and 
that,  while  what  one  had  was  not  precisely 
what  one  wanted,  wliat  one  had  not  (if  one 
had  it)  would  lie  as  had." 

'J'hc  Strongest  impression  left  ujKm  the 
mind  is  that  of  futility,  the  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  of  action  in  those  who  think,  and 
the  lack  of  reason  in  those  who  act.  Rut 
London  lies  all  about  one  as  the  story 
flows  on.  the  confused  sound  of  its  inar- 
ticulate nnittering.  the  imquiet  beating  of 
its  monster  heart.  It  lies  about  the  little 
group  of  people  who  belong  to  the  ar- 
tistic, literary,  fin  dc  sii'dc  circle,  and  it 
makes  them  vaguely  unhappy.  All  of 
tliom  feel  its  unrest;  Hilary,  the  writer. 
Rianca,  the  artist ;  the  highly  respectable 
solicitor  and  his  very  conventional  wife; 
their  excjuisite  yoimg  daughter  and  her 
cousin.  Or.  Martm.  "the  Young  San- 
itist"  his  imcle  calls  him,  who  in  the 
dearth  of  any  other  religion  has  invented 
himself  one.  that  of  Health;  the  old. 
ha'f-mad  father,  who  had  been  a  great 
scientist  in  his  day,  and  is  writing  a  book 
on  "Universal  Rrotherbood."  .\  strange 
book,  in  which  h<>  speaks  of  our  own  time 
as  "in  those  days,  wlicn  men  were  living 
on  tluii"  pasts."     The  impression  of  the 
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novel,  however,  is  tliat  "in  those  days" 
men  were  hving  on  nothing.  It  is  like 
seeing  animals  tortured  in  a  vacuum, 
there  is  nothing  to  breathe  in ;  men  have 
no  religion,  no  hope,  no  real  sympathy, 
no  vital  faith  in  anything,  not  even  in 
themselves.  There  is  a  strange  and  won- 
derfully written  chapter  in  which  Bianca 
goes  to  her  fantastic  father,  for  help,  in 
a  crisis  of  her  life,  and  he  can  only  bab- 
ble excerpts  from  his  book,  and  feel 
vaguely  uneasy  that  his  daughter  is  un- 
happy. He  has  forgotten  the  language 
of  sympathy,  if  he  had  ever  known  it  in 
his  pedantic  youth.  A  scientist  can  be 
a  pedant  as  thoroly  as  any  humanist  can. 
Mr.  Stone  may  be  mad,  but  the  world 
he  tries  to  picture  is  less  sane  tlian  he. 

Letters,  Lectures  and  Addresses  of  Charles 
Edward  Gorman.  A  Ivleiiiorial  Volume. 
I'repared  with  the  Co-operation  of  the 
Class  of  1884,  Amherst  College,  by  Eliza 
Minor  Gorman.  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  616.  Bos- 
ton: The  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.     $3.00. 

P"ew  American  teachers  have  had  the 
influence  on  their  pupils  of  Professor 
Gorman,  who  held  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy at  Amherst  College.  Shortly  before 
his  death  his  pupils,  now  themselves 
teachers  in  philosophy,  issued  a  volume 
of  essays  in  memory  of  him.  Now  they 
have  secured  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  his  addresses,  lectures,  etc.,  for  he 
])ublished  almost  nothing  during  his  life 
and  his  lectures  were  not  prepared  for 
the  public  eye.  These  collected  papers 
are  wonderfully  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating, but  we  are  not  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  spiritualistic  monism  which  he 
taught  his  classes,  and  which  is  a  popu- 
lar device  for  maintaining  faith  in  God, 
or,  at  least,  relationship  to  him.  But  we 
do  not  need  here  to  discuss  Professor 
Gorman's  philosophy,  and  are  concerned 
with  the  man  as  a  teacher.  It  is  the  evi- 
dence of  his  power  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  more  active  teachers  of 
philosophy  who  have  come  from  his 
classes  than  have  come  from  any  other 
institution  in  the  country.  He  made  the 
study  seem  like  the  study  o{  life,  some- 
Oiing  of  jirofoimd  importance.  He 
seemed  almost  indifferent  to  the  doubts 
and  (|uestions  he  first  started  in  his  stu- 
dents' minds,  for  all  he  wanted  was  to 
teach  them  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
wcigli   evidence,  to   challenge   all    faith, 


that  he  might  bring  them  at  last  to  the 
sure  foundations  of  rational  knowledge 
of  truth  and  God.  These  miscellaneous 
papers  touch  on  various  subjects,  philo- 
sophical, practical  and  social,  followed 
by  educational  discussions  and  admira- 
ble addresses  to  his  successive  classes. 
One  is  delighted  at  the  aptness  and 
abundance  of  the  illustrations  which 
lighten  the  discussions.  We  warmly 
commend  the  volume  to  the  study  of 
others  besides  the  hundreds  who  were 
Professor  Gorman's  pupils.  An  odd 
misprint  of  "vaccinate"  for  vaticinate 
appears  in  the  first  line  of  page  64. 

The  Glory  of  the  Conquered.  By  Susan 
Glaspell.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.     $1.50. 

There  is  much  that  is  morbid  in  Miss 
Glaspell's  first  novel,  The  Glory  of  the 
Conquered,  and  something  that  is  fine. 
The  book  is  built  about  Mercie's  statue. 
Gloria  Victis ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  noble 
love,  and  of  a  great  renunciation.  It  is 
good  for  the  .soul.  Because  it  tells  the 
trutli  about  happy  marriages  for  one 
thing,  and  that  requires  the  courage  and 
audacity  of  youth !  Happy  marriages  do 
not  happen,  they  are  the  product  of  sev- 
eral things  beside  the  strong  attraction 
which  is  their  initial  impidse ;  good  sense, 
mutual  respect,  generous  interpretations 
of  each  other's  acts  and  a  saving  sense 
of  humor.  The  last  requirement  is  not 
insiste(l  upon  as  much  as  it  should  be : 
and  Miss  Glaspell  falls  into  the  fault  of 
an  almost  hysteric  intensity  in  working 
up  the  great  catastrophe  of  her  married 
lovers'  life  together.  People  of  their 
type  bear  troubles  together,  but  they  do 
not  talk  about  them  so  much.  Nature 
has  its  fine  reserves,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  art  falls  so  easily  into  the  garrulity 
of  trying  to  tell  everything.  The  grcal 
artists  know  how  to  tell  a  story  lx>tter 
by  only  telling  half  of  it.  and  Miss  Glas- 
pell may  learn  that  self-restraint  is 
stronger  than  importunate  expression,  of 
feeling.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is  Chi- 
cago University  :  its  hero,  a  bacteriologist 
seeking  the  cancer  germ ;  its  heroine,  the 
artist  wife  of  the  scientist.  The  story  of 
their  love  is  better  than  merely  beautiful 
— because  it  is  not  unique.  It  recalls 
Professor  and  Madame  Curie,  Elizabeth 
rtid    Robert    Browning   and    a   thousand 
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others.     It  is  a  fine  quality  of  the  book, 
too,  that  there  is  in  it  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  vital  investigation  and  a  real 
aj»prcciation  of  the  consecration   of  the 
scientist  to  his  work.     Soldiers  of  truth 
who  lay  down  their  lives  as  bravely  and 
more  deliberately  than  have  the  armies 
of  patriots  ;  each  slain  for  an  idea — one 
of  political  freedom,  the  other  of  service 
to  the  race,  and  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
service  which  the  biologist  seeks  to  ren- 
der to  his  fellow  men  that  his  discover- 
ies will  for  others  make  life  worth  while. 
Dr.    Karl    Ilubers   is   one   of   the   noble 
army  of  martyrs,  who  have  served  bio- 
logical science  with  self-forgetful  hero- 
ism in  seeking  the  mystery  and  remedy 
of  a  malignant  disease.    It  does  not  mat- 
ter in  the  least  whether  the  author's  diag- 
nosis of  cancer  is   medically  correct  or 
not,    but    it    does    matter    tliat    she    has 
caught  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  loved  his 
kind  supremely,   and  of  a  woman   who 
loved  her  husband  so  well  that  she  gave 
up  her  life-work  to  share  his.     It  is  the 
task  of  investigators  in  laboratories  like 
that  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  to  make 
the  future  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hubers    unnecessary,    by    using    guinea 
pigs    instead ;    but    the    world    ought    to 
lionor  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  brave 
fight.      Why    should    the    sentimentalist 
prefer  the  loss  of  a  trained  scientist  and 
a  noble  man,  to  the  use  of  a  few  animals 
bred    for   investigation?      It    may   be    a 
careful  reading  of  The  Glory  of  the  Con- 
quered will   give   the  anti-vivisectionists 
a  better  subject  for  a  sympathy  more  ra- 
tional and  not  I'ess  tender-hearted.     For 
compassionate  men  will  ever  be  moved  by 
the  sufferings  of  human  beings,  to  find  a 
remedy  tho  they  die  to  discover  it. 

Johannes  Brahms:  The  Herzogenberg  Cor- 
respondence. I'.ditid  h}'  Max  Kalhcck. 
Translated  by  Hannah  Bryant.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     $3.00. 

This  first  instalment  of  the  Brahms 
correspondence  published  by  the  Brahms 
Society  in  Germany  contains  281  letters 
that  passed  in  the  coiu'se  of  twenty-one 
years  between  the  eminent  composer  and 
his  ardent  admirers.  Heinrich  and  Eliza- 
bet  Herzogenlierg.  whose  sympathetic 
friendship  ho  valued  highly,  tho  he  was 
prone  to  twit  Ihoni  liumorously  on  their 
fervent  discipleship.  The  husband  was 
himself  a  composer  of  considerable  abil 


ity,  and  the  letters  are  largely  concerned 
with  the  compositions  of  the  two  men, 
Brahms  often  showing  these  friends  his 
new  works  before  publication.  Of  the 
total  number,  only  141  of  the  letters  in 
the  volume  were  written  by  Brahms. 
They  seldom  tell  much  about  his  musical 
feelings  or  sympathies,  but  they  do  give 
glimpses  of  the  sane,  healthy,  normal, 
sincere  and  rugged  man  that  was  Jo- 
hannes Brahms — usually  a  plodding, 
albeit  a  scholarly,  worker,  and  on  certain 
occasions  (not  so  frequent  as  the  mu^ic- 
loving  world  could  wish)  the  bearer  of 
the  divine  fire  from  Heaven.  The  per- 
sonal and  musical  allusions  with  which 
the  letters  teem  are  all  carefully  ex- 
plained in  footnotes  by  the  editor;  but. 
as  in  most  personal  letters,  there  is  much 
in  these  that  was  transient  and  now  is  of 
no  interest  to  readers  for  whose  eyes 
the  letters  were  never  meant. 

Walt  Whitman.  By  George  Rice  Carpenter 
(English  Men  of  Letters.)  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     75  cents. 

While  Professor  Carpenter's  untimely 
death  invests  this  last  book  of  his  witli 
an  interest  more  or  less  independent  of 
its  contents,   it  is   still    sufficiently     re- 
markable in  itself  as  the  clearest,  plain- 
est, and  least  vexatious  account  of  Walt 
Whitman  in  print.  In  contrast  with  Mr. 
Perry,  in  whose  recent  life  of  the  poet 
the  sense  of  something  problematic  and 
perplexing  was  very   strong    at    times, 
Professor     Carpenter     seems     to     have 
found   comparatively   little   that   is  puz- 
zling   or    disconcerting    in    his    author. 
This  result  is  due  in  part  to  Professor 
Carpenter's    manner    of    treatment     in 
which  speculation  is  strictly  subordinat- 
ed to  biography ;  but  it  is  also  due  quite 
as  much  to  the  directness  of  his  mind. 
Even  his  analysis  of  Whitman's   poetic 
(|uality.  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious 
bit  of  criticism   in  the  volume,   is  con- 
spicuous  for  the  same  unexpected  sim- 
plicitv.     From  the  point  of  view  of  ver- 
sification he  explains  Whitman's  poetry 
as  a  kind  of  extetT^ion  and  development 
of  direct  per.sonal  address,  prompted  by 
the  speaking  associations  of  tongue  and 
ear  rather  than  the  more  literary  ones  of 
eve  and  hand — in  short,  his  verse  is  noth- 
ing u\oyc  or  less  tlian  "living,  musical, 
rhvthmical.    impassioned      speech."     As 
for  tho   ])oct's  "message"  that   is  to  W 
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accounted  for  by  his  consistent  fidelity 
to  the  popular  mind,  from  which,  unlike 
so  many  other  poets  of  similar  extrac- 
tion, he  never  apostatized;  while  his 
form  in  its  higher  signification  is  finally 
determined  by  the  further  circumstance 
that  "his  poetry  of  democracy  sprang 
not  from  well  defined  concej^ts,"  but  was 
"in  large  part  the  product  of  that  ex- 
traordinary mental  condition  which  we 
associate  with  the  mystic." 

Literary  Notes 

Cliristeiituni  unci  Prcies  Dcnken,  by  An- 
ton Nj'strom  (Berlin:  Oesterheld  &  Co.)  is 
suflicicntly  cliaracterized  by  its  title,  tiic  chief 
purpose  being  to  adapt  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  to  independent  thought.  It  is 
called  a  "critico-historical"  work,  of  550  pages, 
with  65  illustrations,  fifteen  of  them  full 
paged. 

....Tlic  Rev.  Sumner  Gilbert  Wood,  of 
Blandford,  Mass.,  reveals  himself  as  an  indus- 
trious local  liistorian  and  antiquarian  in  The 
Taverns  and  Turnpikes  of  Blandford.  1733- 
1833  (Blandford.  Mass.:  Published  by  the 
Author,  $2).  While  strictly  a  local  liistory, 
the  book  has  a  wider  interest,  since  it  portrays 
an  aspect  of  the  life  of  a  past  period  to  which 
specialists  in  our  social  history  have  for  some 
time  been  devoting  consickrablc  interest. 
Blandford  was  settled  by  "Scotch-Irish,"  on 
the  main  highway  from  Boston  to  Albany,  a 
much-fre(|uentcd  turnpike,  whose  traffic  made 
the  tavern  and  its  keeper  institutions  of  im- 
portance. Records  and  traditifms  are  drawn 
upon  freely,  the  author  succeeding  in  drawing 
from  the  many  details  he  gives  a  general  im- 
pression of  the  life  of  our  forefathers  as  it 
centered  around  the  tavern. 

.  ..  .Mr.  Archibald  Fordcr's  Ventures  Antony 
the  Arabs  (Gospel  Publisiiing  House,  N.  Y. 
$1.)  is  a  stirring  narrative,  yet  told  with  be- 
coming modesty,  of  many  perils,  and  of  almost 
miraculous  escapes.  For  the  first  time  we  see 
a  picture  of  the  Tomb  of  Aaron,  on  Mount 
I  lor,  which  Mr.  Fordcr  believes  to  be  abso- 
lutely authentic.  He  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  visiting  this  tomb,  carefully  guarded  as  it 
was  by  the  Arabs,  and  he  claims  that  no  Chris- 
tian had  ever  been  allowed  to  approach  it  be- 
fore him.  He  secured  a  photograph  of  tlus 
tomb,  which  is  on  the  mount  some  eight  days' 
journey  from  Jerusalem  in  Arabia  Pctrea. 
The  tomb  itself  is  an  oblnng  structure  covered 
with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  is  certainly  most 
interesting  to  know  about.  Whether  it  is  ac- 
tually the  tomb  of  Aaron  may,  however,  be  a 
matter  of  considerable  controversy,  for  it  was 
manv  gencrati<^ns  after  liis  death  before  the 
.\rabs  were  sulliciently  interested  to  guard 
this  place.  Possibly  it  io  as  authentic  as  the 
Tomb  of  Rachel,  which  is  siinwn,  but  has  never 
been  investigated.  It  siems  a  pity  that  (piarrels 
aiming  Ciiri>;tian  ■^ects  should  liave  forced  Mr. 
I"«>rder  to  retire  from  a  field  in  which  he  had  so 
well  demonstrated  his  usefulness.     But  he  was 


not  discouraged  and  continued  his  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  independently,  traveling 
many  hundred  miles,  with  little  money,  and  a 
large  store  of  hope  and  courage. 


Pebbles 

Senator  Aldrich  favors  putting  the  Ulti- 
mate Consumer's  hide  on  the  free  list. — Chi- 
eago  Evening  Post. 

It  is  very  strange  that  President  Taft  has 
not  been  invited  by  th«  Wright  brothers  to  take 
a  trip  in  their  aeroplane. — The  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Atchison  Globe  wants  to  stop  the  pres- 
ent row  in  Kansas.  The  present  row  suits  us 
as  well  as  the  one  that  would  inevitably  fol- 
low.^— Topeka  Capital. 

What  a  hit  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  make 
now  by  getting  the  sleeping  sickness  in  Africa 
(not  too  bad),  and.  after  a  period  of  worry 
and  bulletins,  completely  recover. — Atchison 
Globe. 

"Pakdon  me,"  said  the  gallant  gentleman 
who  was  making  rapid  progress  in  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  beautiful  girl,  "but  are  you  one 
of  these  young  ladies  who  expect  every  man 
they  meet  to  propose  to  them  ?" 

"Oh,  no.  indeed."  she  replied  quickly.  "I 
think  it  is  much  nicer  if  the  proposal  always 
comes  as  sort  of  a  surprise." — Judge. 
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A  SUBSCRIBER'S  SKETCH  OF  A  WYOMING 
TOWN. 


If  an  S  and  an  I.  and  an  O  and  a  U, 

Witli  an  X  at  the  end  spell  Su. 
.\nd  an  E  and  a  Y  and  E  spell  I, 

Pray  what  is  a  speller  to  do? 
Then  if  also  an  S  and  an  1  and  a  G 

and  a  H  E  D  spell  side. 
Pherc's  nothing  much  left  for  a  speller  to  do 
But  go  commit  siouxeyesighed ! 

—Hotel  Register. 

It  was  last  summer,  at  Chautauqua.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  billed  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  "The 
Prince  of  Peace."  which,  as  is  evident  from 
its  title,  is  a  semi-religious  and  highly  moral 
exhortation.  Houbtless  the  chairman  knew 
Ibis,  but  doubtless  aho  he  was  not  without 
worldly  kn<iwledgc  as  well,  for  he  wound  up 
his  prcsenlatinn  of  the  lecturer  with.  "It  is  now 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who  will  give  you  his  celebratctl  ad- 
(lres«i  upon  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen.'  "—Spare 
.Moments. 
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Killing  Never  Kills 

That  killing  never  kills  is  a  lesson 
hard  to  learn  ;  it  probably  never  will  be 
learned.  It  lia.s  been  tried  since  earliest 
history,  and  today  the  men  who  sway 
the  world  are  those  whose  lives  were 
shortened  in  the  flesh  by  their  neighbors. 
Socrates's  philosophy  is  little  read  or 
understood,  but  Socrates  drinking  hem- 
lock is  the  schoolboy's  oration,  in  nations 
born  a  thousand  years  after  his  body  re- 
turned to  earth.  Savonarola  would  have 
been  of  little  weight  in  the  reforms  of 
the  world  had  he  not  been  killed  to  get 
rid  of  him;  and  John  Calvin  has  no 
more  vital  foe  today  than  Servetus, 
whom  he  thought  to  put  entirely  out  of 
the  way  in  the  llames  that  consumed  him. 
Such  men  live  because  they  are  made 
conspicuous  by  killing. 

IJcside  there  is  in  Nature  a  certain 
sort  of  compensation  for  a  wicked  tak- 
ing off.  A  recent  book  asks,  "Why 
we  love  Lincoln?"  With  all  the  other 
reasons  it  does  not  give  as  supremest  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  died  for  the  people. 
A  good  reader  of  history  understands 
that  it  is  not  what  Lincoln  did  that 
makes  him  dear  to  us,  but  what  he  suf- 


ftred.  Had  be  lived  to  i)ress  the  recoii- 
.struction  measures  that  lie  had  conceived 
he  would  have  lost  a  gof»d  deal  of  po|ju- 
lar  esteem.  When  he  wa.s  killed,  every 
one  t(j  the  end  of  time  was  forbidden  to 
see  his  faults  or  recall  his  failures. 

It  is  not  ])robable  that  Jesus  would 
have  won  the  world  by  any  other  road 
than  death.  It  is  his  cross  that  has  be- 
come, among  a  hundred  nations,  a  sign 
of  human  unity  and  the  ever-longed-for 
"On  earth  peace;  good  will  to  men." 
The  young  Jew  who,  in  life's  prime, 
taught  reform,  belonged  to  Judea.  He 
was  a  competitor  of  llillel  and  Gamaliel; 
but  when  the  Romans  joined  with  the 
high  priests  to  sacrifice  him  for  his 
teaching,  he  began  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
a  hungry  humanity,  and  wonderfully 
well  has  he  been  able  to  teach  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

Life,  after  all.  is  not  very  well  under- 
stood by  us,  while  the  value  of  death  is 
totally  misunderstood.  Life  without 
power  to  die  would  promptly  run  us  rap- 
idly into  hopeless  degeneracy.  To  hug 
our  years  may  sometimes  be  wisdom, 
and  long  life,  if  well  lived,  is  certainly  a 
blessing;  but  life  merely  as  life  has  little 
value.  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  our 
poet,  and  make  sure  that  we  live  in 
deeds,  not  in  years.  Dr.  Osier's  deduc- 
tion that  life  after  forty  is  valueless 
should  read  that  life  before  forty  may 
become  immortalized  in  the  life  of  hu- 
manity, and  that  to  live  a  tame  century 
is  hardlv  worth  the  while. 

A  Decision  on  Genesis 

The  Holy  Father  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  at  Rome  of  a  special  col- 
lege for  the  study  of  Holy  ScriiHure,  and 
has  promised  that  it  shall  be  of  the  high- 
est scholarly  character.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  it  will  find  abundant  field  for  its 
studies,  but  they  will  not  be  free;  they 
must  be  limited  to  those  subjects  which 
(he  riiurch  for  the  time  allows.  St^mc 
things  not  allowed  are  indicated  in  the 
decision  of  the  Papal  liil)lical  Commis- 
sion, approved  and  decreed  on  Tunc  30. 
on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  three 
first  chapters  of  Genesis.  W'c  translate 
below  from  the  Latin  text  the  important 
portions  of  this  surprising,  if  not  astound- 
ing.   Papal    decree    whicli    is    from    this 
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time  Ijiiidiiii;'  on  the  entire  Catholic 
Church  in  all  its  schools  of  science  and 
theology. 

The  decisions  are  put  in  the  form  of 
authoritative  answers  to  questions 
whether  it  is  allowed  to  hold  and  teach 
this  or  that  view  or  interpretation.  We 
f^ive  the  three  first  questions  and  answers 
in  full : 

1.  Whether  the  various  systems  of  exegesis 
uliicli  have  been  devised  and  defended  with  a 
sliow  of  science,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
llie  literal,  historical  sense  of  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis,  rest  on  any  solid  founda 
tion.     Answer,  No. 

2.  Whether,  notwithstanding  the  character 
and  historical  form  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
the  special  connection  of  the  three  first  chap- 
ters within  on  another  and  with  those  that  fol- 
low, the  repeated  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the 
almost  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Holy 
Fathers,  and  the  traditional  sense  which, 
handed  down  by  the  Hebrew  people,  the 
Church  has  always  held,  it  can  be  taught  thai 
these  three  chapters  of  Genesis  do  not  contain 
accounts  of  things  actually  done,  which  cor- 
respond to  objective  reality  and  historical 
truth ;  but  which  are  either  fabulous  and  drawn 
from  the  mythologies  and  cosmogonies  of  an- 
cient peoples,  and  liave  been  purged  by  the 
sacred  author  of  any  error  of  polytheism  and 
accommodated  to  the  doctrine  of  monotheism ; 
or  are  allegories  and  symbols,  destitute  of  the 
foundation  of  objective  reality,  and  under  the 
guise  of  history  have  been  put  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  religious  and  philosoph- 
ical truths ;  or  are  legends,  in  part  historical 
and  in  part  fictitious,  freely  composed  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  souls.  Answer, 
No,  in  every  point. 

3  IVhethcr,  in  particular,  the  literal,  his- 
torical truth  can  be  called  in  question,  zi'hcn 
one  is  treating  of  the  events  narrated  in  these 
chapters,  rc/nV/i  ha7e  to  do  with  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Christian  religion,  such  as.  among 
others,  the  crcutinn  by  God  of  all  things  in  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  special  creation  of  man; 
the  formation  of  the  first  woman  front  the  first 
man;  the  unity  of  the  human  race;  the  original 
bliss  of  our  first  parents  in  a  slate  of  righteous- 
ness, purity  and  immortality ;  the  command 
given  by  Cod  to  man  to  test  his  obedience: 
their  disobedience  of  the  dit'ine  command,  per- 
suaded by  the  Devil  under  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent;  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  from  their 
state  of  primeval  innocence:  and  also  the  prom- 
ise of  a  future  Redeemer.     Ans^ver,  No. 

Five  other  questions  f(i]low.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  show  the  limits  to 
which  permission  is  given.  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  passages  on  which  Fathers 
and  Doctors  have  differed,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  aforesaid  decisions,  one  is 
allowed  to  adopt  an  opinion  which  has 
hccn  prudently  approved  hy  them;  it  is 


also  not  required  to  interpret  every  word 
literally  when  it  is  evident  on  the  face 
of  it  that  it  is  used  metaphorically  or  au- 
thropomorphically.  It  is  allowed,  besides 
the  literal  sense,  to  add  an  allegoric  or 
prophetic  sense ;  exegetes  are  not  re- 
quired to  interpret  language  in  an  exact 
and  scientific  way  which  is  employed  in  a 
popular  sense ;  and  they  are  allowed  free- 
ly to  dispute  whether  in  the  account  of 
the  six  days  of  creation  the  word  youi. 
day,  means  a  natural  day  or  a  period  of 
time. 

Think  what  this  means.  The  only  lib- 
erty given  to  teachers  is  to  teach  that  the 
six  days  are  six  periods,  geologic  ages. 
That  is  all.  The  rest  is  literal.  The 
physical  body  of  Adam  was  made  of  dust, 
and  the  animals  were  bmught  before  him 
and  named,  and  when  he  found  no  suit- 
able companion  he  was  put  into  a  deep 
sleep  and  a  rib  was  taken  out  and  Eve 
made  therefrom ;  there  were  two  trees  in 
the  garden,  one  the  tree  of  life,  eating 
which  \vould  confer  immortality,  and  the 
other  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  persuaded  Eve  to  eat  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  they  were  thereupon 
cast  out  of  the  Garden,  with  a  curse  and 
a  promise.  All  this  Catholics  are  told 
they  must  believe  as  literal,  historical 
truth,  not  mjth,  not  parable,  not  poetry, 
not  fable  or  tradition  expurgated  and 
purified  for  religious  instruction,  but  lit- 
eral naked  fact ;  and  if  any  criticism,  his- 
tory or  science,  assumes  to  deny  it.  such 
teachin.g  is  absolutely  forbidden.  It  is 
amazing  that  in  this  late  day  there  should 
be  such  ]>erversity  of  blindness  in  the 
Roman  liierarchy.  It  must  come  as  a 
blow  between  the  eyes  to  the  biologists 
and  anthropologists  of  the  Church.  W'c 
doubt  it  there  is  a  scientific  man  living 
who  believes  all  that  to  be  literal  fact. 

The  chief  vice  of  it  all  is  in  the  pro- 
sumption  to  tell  scholars  and  people  what 
they  must  and  must  not  believe  in  these 
things.  It  is  worse  than  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  for  that  was  in  reference  to  mat- 
ters that  ?re  beyond  human  ken ;  but 
these  matters  come  within  the  realm  of 
human  science  on  which  an  adverse  judg- 
ment can  be  framed.  Science  can  con- 
tradict the  Church,  and  when  science  and 
sense  contradict  the  Church  it  is  the  lat- 
ter that  alwavs  iriust   fall.      It   is  a  sad 
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sight  to  see  the  Church  thus  put  itself 
wrong  and  drive  away  its  children.  Our 
youth  learn,  and  must  learn,  in  the 
schools  they  go  to,  that  this  teaching  of 
the  Church  is  not  true.  The  Church 
ought  not  to  make  it  hard  to  stay  in  it ; 
it  sliould  give  latitude  and  hospitality  and 
encouragement  to  its  children.  It  must 
fight  wrong  and  must  teach  God  and  His 
love  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  it  makes  a  ter- 
rible mistake  if  it  forbids  men  with  as 
devoted  a  search  for  truth  as  its  own  to 
seek  if  peradventure  they  may  find  truth, 
which  is  itself  the  glowing  garment  of 
God. 

It  is  incredible  that  scientific  men  in 
the  Catholic  Church  can  really  on  com- 
pulsion and  by  ecclesiastical  dictation  be- 
lieve what  they  are  thus  told  to  believe. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  they  will  cease  to 
teach  what  they  believe.  What  will  they 
do?  We  trust  they  will  not  leave  the 
Church  in  which  they  have  been  baptized, 
but  that  they  will  wait  till  the  storm  be 
overpast.  Meanwhile  we  recall  what 
Des  Cartes  said  under  similar  inhibiti  -n. 

It  was   thus  Dcs  Cartes,  thirty   \ears 

after    the    condemnation    of    Copernican 

astronomy,   protected    himself    when    he 

wished  to  expound  the  forbidden  view  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  world  was 
created  in  the  beginning  in  all  its  totality,  and 
that  the  sun,  earth,  moon  and  stars  originated 
at  that  time,  and  that  Adam  and  F.ve  were  not 
born  as  little  children,  but  as  grown  people. 
Thus  teaches  the  Christian  faith,  and  our  intel- 
ligence easily  convinces  us  of  the  fact.  Never- 
theless, it  is  more  expedient,  when  we  wish  to 
understand  the  nature  of  plants  and  of  men, 
to  cogitate  how  they  may  gradually  have  de- 
veloped from  seeds,  than  to  consider  them 
such  as  they  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.  If  we  should  be  able  to  imagine  some 
very  simple  and  easilv  intelligible  principles, 
by  whose  aid  we  could  prove  that  the  stars, 
the  earth,  and  everything  we  perceive  in  this 
universe  could  possibly  have  arisen  from 
seeds,  we  shall  much  better  understand  them 
than  if  we  described  them  merely  as  they  are 
now,  altho  we  really  know  that  they  have  arisen 
in  the  manner  just  indicated.  Since  I  now 
think  T  have  arrived  at  such  principles,  T  will 
briefly  expound  tliem  here." 

The  Pole  at  Last 

Thrkk  cheers  for  the  American  Cook, 
three  for  the  American  Peary,  and  then 
three  more  for  the  r?ritish  .'^hackleton, 
who  almost  reached  the  South  Polo.  It 
is  glory  enough  for  the  race,  and  yet 
other  races  could  have  done  as  well   if 


they  had  had  the  op])()rlunity  and  ihvj 
fortune.  We  give  similar  honor  to  both 
who  have  achiived  the  Northern  PoU-. 
for  both  had  struggled  long  for  it,  but 
perhaps  most  to  Commander  Peary,  who 
has  struggled  the  longer,  and  with  the 
larger  scientific  equipment.  P»rave  men 
both;  brave  men  all  three,  and  an  honor 
not  merely  to  their  breed  of  men.  which 
we  call  Anglo-Saxon,  but  to  humanity! 

It  has  been  one  of  the  noblest,  most 
useless  of  quests.  There  is  nothing  to  it 
worth  while  that  is  material  when  found. 
The  Pole  cannot  even  holcl  the  flag — it 
floats  away.  The  glory  is  all  in  the  mm, 
their  courage,  their  persistence.  W'r 
want  no  spot  of  the  earth  iniconr|uer!.(l. 
Now  we  have  con(|uered  the  last  great 
appeal  of  nature,  and  when  we  have  it  is 
of  no  use  to  us.  Is  it  then  a  disappoint- 
ment? Arc  there  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer? In  a  year  or  two  shall  we  have 
summer  vacation  trips  to  the  pole  bv  air- 
sliip,  as  we  now  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  not 
for  use,  only  for  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment? 

We  arc  all  of  us  elated  at  tin-  dis.-ox- 
ery  of  the  North  Pole.  We  all  rejoice 
that  Americans  did  it.  We  congratulate 
Cook  and  Peary  on  their  triinnph.  No 
ship  was  wrecked ;  no  lives  were  lost ; 
nothing  to  detract  from  our  satisfactioti, 
yet  every  one  of  us  probably  c mid  detect 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  a  slight  feeling 
of  disappointment.  If  nothing  more 
there  is  the  disappointment  at  not  being 
disappointed,  as  we  have  been  so  often 
before.  We  have  been  all  our  lives  used 
to  longing  for  the  discovery  of  the  Pole. 
There  is  something  felt  to  be  wanting 
now  we  have  no  longer  this  imgratified 
ambition.  It  was  an  ambition  that  we  all 
shared  to  a  certain  extent,  collectively 
and  individually.  Even  those  of  us  who 
were  least  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  were  most  disposed  to  begrudge 
the  money  and  effort  expended  for  this 
purpose,  still  felt  a  secret  hurt  to  our 
pride  of  manhood  that  there  was  this  un- 
attainable spot  upon  the  globe.  We 
could  not  tell  why  anybody  should  want 
to  go  there,  but  we  were  irritated  because 
he  could  not.  Tibet  is  an  uninviting 
cotuitry.  no  inhabited  territory  is  less  de- 
sirable, but  beca\i.se  it  was  called  the  For- 
bidden Land  brave  men  of  many  nations 
have  striven  and  suffered  to  enter  it.  The 
North  Pole  has  always  loomed  larger  in 
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Diir  ambitions  than  the  South,  the  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint  they  are  of  equal 
interest,  and  it  is  only  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint  that  they  have  any  interest  at 
all.  The  reason  for  this  preference  is 
because  we  civilized  people  are  North- 
erners. It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Australians  and  South  Africans  take  as 
much  interest  in  Antarctic  as  they  do  in 
Arctic  exploration,  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  southern  residence  have  not 
in  other  matters  been  sufficient  to  cflfect 
a  transfer  of  their  mental  emotional  cen- 
ter of  gravity  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  North  Pole  was  the  more 
valuable  to  us  simply  because  it  had  been 
more  sought. 

It  Vv-as,  we  realized,  merely  a  goal  post 
that  man  has  set  up  for  the  converging 
ambitions  of  all  nations;  a  fictitious  aim 
like  any  game,  a  prize  as  valueless  as  a 
crcwn  of  wild  olive.  It  was  sought  in 
the  name  of  science,  yet  scientific  men 
took  less  interest  in  the  struggle  for  it 
than  the  masses. 

"If  I  had  Truth  in  one  hand  and  the 
Search  for  Truth  in  the  other.  I  would 
set  free  Truth  that  man  might  ever  pur- 
sue it."  This  is  quoted  more  often  than 
it  is  applicable,  for  the  discovery  of  Truth 
usuallv  opens  the  way  to  a  wider  Search 
and  also  confers  practical  benefits  not  to 
be  despised.  But  in  such  a  case  as  this 
it  has  a  real  meaning.  One  of  our  popu- 
lar novelists  has  told  of  an  explorer  who 
upon  his  deathbed  destroyed  ^11  the  evi- 
dence of  his  discovery  of  the  Pole  be- 
cause he  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
rob  the  human  race  of  this  inspiration  of 
heroic  endeavor,  one  of  the  few  ideals  of 
a  materialistic  generation. 

Then.  too.  Shacklotnn.  Cook  and  Peary 
haw  within  the  last  six  nmnths  taken 
away  dur  only  playgrounds.  There  is  n<i 
spot  on  the  whole  romid  earth  where  men 
may  exercise  their  ima<zinations.  They 
will  have  to  go  to  Mars  for  it.  but  that  is 
too  far  oflf  toward  the  suburbs  of  the 
solar  system  to  be  convenient.  Those  of 
us  who  in  youth  had  jiored  over  "The 
.Strange  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Copper 
Cyliufler."  either  as  a  lesson  in  the  im- 
practicability of  absolute  altruism  or  as  a 
mere  adventure  story,  could  not  help  a 
throb  of  disappointment  when  Lieutenant 
Shnckletnn  came  back  from  the  Atitare- 
tic  nnd  ticver  said  a  word  .nbout  that  mys- 


terious race  which  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  they  were  entirely  un- 
s.;lfish.  .And  now  c^ine  back  C<:ok  and 
Peary  from  the  .\rctic  with  equally  bad 
tidings.  They  have  nothing  to  say  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Mesperides  which  Apol- 
lodorus  placed  there.  They  have  found 
no  evidence  of  the  (larden  of  Eden, 
which  since  its  removal  from  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  has  been  supposed  to 
be  there.  It  stems,  too,  that  the  French 
astronomer,  Bailly,  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Plato's  lo.^-t  Atlantis  was  at 
the  Pole.  In  short,  the  World's  Lost  Ar- 
ticles Department  is  found  empty  and 
bare. 

Dr.  Cook  says  the  North  Pole  is  a  flat 
field  of  ice.  V\liere  tiien  is  the  volcano 
into  whose  crater  the  indomitable  Cap- 
tain Hattcras  plunged?  Must  we  give 
up  our  Verne?  Still  more  disappointing 
to  us  is  the  loss  of  Captain  Symmes's 
hole,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  orig- 
inal scientific  theories  tha*  America  has 
yet  produced.  If  this  hole  has  in  some 
way  got  stopped  up  there  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  ever  discover  the  two 
interior  planets,  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  or 
reach  the  delectable  realm  of  the  "God- 
dess of  Atvatabar."  Dr.  Cook  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  his 
unique  opportunity  to  try  that  interest- 
ing experiment  of  walking  around  the 
Pole  from  West  to  East  and  so  traveling 
the  road  to  yesterday  by  which  he  could 
reach  any  desired  period  of  the  past 

Even  those  of  us  who  had  ostensibly 
repudiated  all  fairv  stories,  could  not 
avoid  feeling  that  the  Pole  was  somehow- 
different  from  common  earth  or  ice. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  persistence  of  a  visual 
image  acquired  in  vouth  of  the  world  as 
a  papicr-machc  globe  with  a  real  brass 
rod  as  an  axis.  Perhaps  we  had  so  far 
refined  our  conception  as  to  see  it  like  a 
tclejthone  central  with  360  wires  all  com- 
ing together  at  the  top.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  London  journals  for 
their  skepticism  of  Dr.  Cook  is  their  dis- 
appointment that  he  did  not  report  his 
iichievement  in  a  ditbvrambic  stvlc.  The 
Daily  ^fail  says:  "The  whole  business  of 
his  amazing  march  at  breathless  speed  for 
.\rctic  travel  across  vast  distances  of  ice 
to  a  point  never  before  reached  by  man 
i<  treated  as  if  it  were  the  story  of  a 
man    walkincr   across   a    field    to   a    hav- 
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slack."  Docs  not  tlic  Mail  know  that 
llic  professions  of  hero  and  hard  were 
long  ago  difTcrcntialcd,  that  it  is  not  now 
regarded  as  good  form  for  a  man  to  be 
Iiis  own  press-agent?  We  demand  of 
I  )r.  Cook  liow  the  North  Pole  looked. 
1  fe  tells  us  it  looked  "like  a  silver  twenty- 
live  cent  piece."  We  want  t(j  know  his 
sensations  when  he  stood  alone  on  the  top 
of  the  earth,  lie  tells  that  he  felt  cold. 
We  ask  him  in  what  exalted  language  he 
proclaimed  his  triumph,  lie  tells  that  he 
shouted,  "Bully  for  you,  Frederick!"  Is 
not  this  the  best  of  evidence  that  he  is 
giving  us  the  plain  facts?  This  skep- 
ticism also  has  its  rise  in  disappointment, 
it  was  a  great  feat  but  he  did  it  when  we 
were  not  looking.  Dr.  Cocjk  did  not  have 
so  much  money  to  spend,  he  did  not  have 
so  big  a  party,  he  did  not  make  so  much 
fuss  in  advance  about  what  he  was  going 
to  do  as  his  predecessors,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed where  they  failed.  Still  even  he 
confesses  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment, 
discouragement  and  disillusion  as  he  left 
the  spot.  Probably  when  Commander 
Peary  gives  us  his  story  it  will  show 
something  of  the  same  emotion. 

Jl 

Our  Symposium    on    Prohibition 

In  our  issue  of  July  22  we  referred  to 
our  readers  the  question,  "Does  Prohibi- 
tion Prohibit?"  and  we  published  impar- 
tially the  answers  received  and  left  our 
readers  to  decide  how  the  balance  turned. 
To  our  mind  the  most  conclusive  ])oint 
was  that  the  brewers  and  distillers  are 
frightened  and  fight  the  movement  with 
all  their  power.  They  would  not  do  it  if 
it  were  not  greatly  reducing  their  sales 
and  profits.  Among  the  many  letters 
since  received  the  most  nnportant  were 
those  which  contradict  the  reports  we 
published  as  to  the  beautiful  moral  con- 
dition of  Milwaukee  with  its  open 
saloons,  and  as  to  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  law  in  Kansas  City.  Kan.  We  judge 
that  in  both  these  cases  the  reports  jiub- 
lished  by  us  July  22  would  need  serious 
correction. 

We  have  been  much  amused  at  the 
way  our  symposium  has  been  treated  by 
The  B reiver  and  Maltster,  the  organ  of 
the  business.  In  an  editorial  it  tells  its 
intelligent     readers     that     the     Catholic 


Church  and  tiie  Congregational  Church 
are  tile  only  two  that  have  an  "organ." 
and  that  Tiit;  Inoki-knuent  is  the  organ 
of  the  latter  Church,  that  these  two 
Churches  are  substantially  against  pro- 
hibition, that  Till-:  Lndei'Icxdk.nt  distinct- 
ly shows  that  "])rohibilion  does  not  pr<j- 
hibit,  and  that  the  course  (jf  these  so- 
called  reformers  h  to  make  two  drunk- 
ards where  one  existed  before."  Kvery 
(jne  of  these  statements  is  untrue.  Our 
concluding  statement  was: 

"'Jlic  saloon  business  is  being  ni.idc  more 
(li.->i(|)ina!.le,  and  ihe  brewers  and  distillers 
less  admired  members  of  society.  ...  If 
they  siiiTer  from  hostile  legislation  they  have 
n(j  right  to  comi)lain ;  they  know  the  natnre  of 
'iheir  business,  .-md  no  public  spirit  or  pri\;il<' 
generosity  on  their  part  can  purchase  iheni  the 
privile.ne  to  do  a  |)ublie  injury  and  a  nndtitudo 
of  private  wrongs." 

y\s  to  the  Congregational  Church,  at 
its  last  National  Coimcil.  it  took  strong 
action  against  the  liquor  traffic,  from 
which  we  quote  but  a  single  sentence: 

"We  recognize  with  gratitude  the  eflficient 
work  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  commend 
its  support  as  a  most  valuable  agency  for  the 
prosecution  of  restrictive  work  and  suppressive 
work." 

That  is  plain  enough. 

We  may  add  that  The  Bre^ccr  and 
Maltster  quoted  verbatim  every  letter 
which  appeared  in  our  symposiiuu  oppos- 
ing ])rohil)ition.  and  not  one  word  in  its 
favor,     r.ut  what  else  could  be  expected  ? 

Culture 

Pre.sidrnt  Hahlev'.s  definition  of  cul- 

tiu'e  is  cxjjrcst  antithetically.     He  .says  in 

a  long  article  in  The  New  York  Times: 

"\  should  say  that  culture  was  the  opposite 
of  absorption  in  the  obvious.  The  obvious  is 
that  which  gets  in  our  way.  the  thing  we  can- 
not help  seeing  in  its  full  size.  The  cultivated 
man  or  woman  is  the  one  who  in  the  various 
fields  of  life,  material  and  social,  literary  and 
l)oiiticaI.  values  in  proper  proportion  the  things 
that  arc  miseen,  or  at  best  very  imperfectl) 
seen,  by  the  less  trained  vision." 

TIlis  is  one  of  many  definitions  that 
can  be  defended,  if  not  as  "obvious"  aj. 
those  in  the  dictionaries.  It  would  seem 
to  make  culture  almost  identical  with 
judgment,  hut  Presiilent  Iladley  makes 
judgment  the  intellectual  side  of  culture, 
as  taste  is  of  the  esthetic  side.  It  can  be 
argued  that  taste  is  the  faculty,  or  power, 
to  value  in  (.\\\<i  proportion  what,  to  those 
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not  possessed  of  it  is  unseen  or  imper- 
fectly seen,  but  this  is  itself  less  obvious. 

What  is  less  obvious  is  what  is  less 
pul)licly  seen  and  known  ;  and  this  fact 
takes  us  back  to  the  usual  definition  of 
culture  which  makes  it  depend  on  wide 
general  knowledge.  We  quote  dictiona- 
ries at  hand:  "Enlightenment  and  discip- 
line acquired  by  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing"; '"refinement  and  enlightenment, 
learning"  and  taste" ;  "the  acquaintin,:^ 
ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been 
known  and  said  in  the  world"  (Matthew 
Arnold)  ;  ''thoro  acquaintance  with  all 
the  old  and  new  results  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity in  all  departments  of  knowledge, 
so  far  as  they  conduce  to  welfare,  to  cor- 
rect living  and  to  rational  conduct"  (W. 
K.  Brooks).  This  comes  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end  as  President  Hadley's 
defiiiition,  for  the  man  who  by  "enlight- 
enment," "learning,"  "'acquainting  one- 
self with  the  best,"  and  "thoro  acquain- 
tance" "in  all  departments  of  knowl- 
edge," has  acquired  culture  will  not  fail 
to  see  beyond  the  obvious,  and  will  put 
its  true  value  on  what  obtrudes  itself  and 
which  may  or  may  not  have  worth. 

President  Hadley  does  well  to  include 
both  judgment  and  taste  under  the  broad 
term  of  culture.  A  man  may  have  great 
learning  and  be  able  to  see  what  is  be- 
hind the  obvious  in  science  or  politics 
and  yet  be  an  uncultivated  boor.  He  is 
not  likely  to  be,  but  he  may  be.  A  man 
may  have  the  manners  and  taste  of  Ches- 
terfield or  Ward  McAllister  and  yet  be 
ignorant  of  true  culture.  The  two  must 
be  combined,  the  learning  of  bcoks  and 
the  graces  of  society  for  complete  cul- 
ture. 

Learning,  acquired  only  by  long  and 
painful  study,  is  not  culture ;  it  is  the 
means  of  culture.  It  supplies  the  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  in  which  (he  culti- 
vated man  instantly  fishes  for  pertinent 
facts  whenever  any  topic  is  presented. 
W  hat  characterizes  him  is  his  power  of 
suggestion.  He  has  a  thousand  lines  out 
which  he  can  draw  in  as  he  pleases.  Or. 
to  change  the  figure,  he  has  the  power  of 
stereoscopic  vision.  He  sees  both  sides 
of  a  thing  and  not  merely  its  fiat  front 
surface.  He  knows  how  much  solidity 
there  is  to  it.  He  is  not  deceived  by  the 
"obvious"  face  of  things. 

\    five-foot    shelf    of    books    properly 


chosen  might  give  an  immense  amount  of 
information,  and  supply  much  material 
for  culture ;  but  oh !  they  w(juld  require 
an  immense  amount  of  intense  study. 
Mere  reading  would  not  be  enougli. 
And  the  attrition  of  culture  comes  thru 
long  labor  and  experience.  Few  acquire 
it.  Not  the  merry  suitors  of  Penelope-, 
but  only  Ulysses  could  draw  the  b:az.n 
bow.  Agan^emnon  did  not  ask  for  ten 
like  Ajax,  but  if  he  had  ten  like  wise 
Nestor,  who  had  seen  three  generations 
of  men,  he  could  capture  Troy.  Possi- 
bly there  is  no  definition  of  culture  better 
than  thai  which  Milton  gave  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  two  are  inseparable : 

"1  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous 
etkication,  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform 
justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices,   hotli   private  and   public,  of  peace   and 


war. 


Matthew  Arnold  says  that  culture  is 
"A  ^tudy  of  perfection."  Carlyle  says 
that  its  law  is,  "Let  each  one  become  all 
that  he  was  created  capable  of  being." 
Culture  is  the  consummate  flower  of  the 
widest  education,  and  Addison  tells  us 
that  "What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of 
marble  education  is  to  an  human  soul." 

About  Aine.icaii  Healtli 
Thii  Commiilee  of  One  Hundred,  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  making 
some  researches  which  bid  fair  to  be  of 
value  to  the  American  people.  It  starts 
with  the  proposition,  borrowed  of  Dar- 
win, that  we  ought  to  take  as  much  care 
"in  the  breeding  and  training  of  children 
as  we  do  in  that  of  our  domestic  ani- 
mals." Its  platform  is  a  sound  one, 
"That  the  growth,  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  depend  primarily  upon 
the  physical  welfare  of  its  people,  and 
upon  their  protection  from  preventable 
diseases."  It  borrows  from  President 
Roosevelt  the  maxim,  "The  preservation 
of  national  vigor  should  be  a  matter  of 
patriotism."  To  this  end  the  organiza- 
tion of  national  public  health  agencies 
into  a  single  department  is  urged,  and  it 
would  give  to  this  department  the  strong- 
est possible  control  over  all  interests 
bearing  upon  American  physical  char- 
acter. 

We  have  been  at  work  on  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  Cuba,   and   we  have  seri- 
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ously  cletcrniined  to  increase  the  stature 
as  well  as  the  murals  uf  uur  (Jrieiital  sub- 
jects. 1  he  Uepartnieut  of  Agriculture 
spends  seven  millions  annually  on  plant 
and  animal  health,  but  Congress  does 
almost  nothing  to  promote  the  physical 
well-being  of  human  folk.  Not  a  dollar 
has  yet  been  appropriated  for  eradicating 
pneumonia,  but  thousands  for  stamping 
out  swine  cholera.  Beetles  are  fought 
with  public  money,  and  potato  plants  are 
protected  against  bligiit,  but  the  condi- 
tions that  breed  disease  and  sweep  out 
three  millions  of  infants  every  five  years 
are  undisturbed.  In  fact,  we  lack  an 
American  standard.  Our  composite 
nature,  made  up  of  a  dozen  nationalities 
crudely  mingled,  has  left  us  with  no 
physical  ideal.  We  cannot  compare  in 
physical  beauty  with  the  Scandinavian, 
nor  in  digestive  capacity  are  we  keeping 
up  with  immediate  forbears.  Our  intel- 
lectual standards  are  most  stable,  for  we 
have  an  American  faith  in  common 
schools.  Yet  even  our  schools  break 
down  the  nervous  system  and  fail  to 
grasp  the  old  Greek  idea  of  "making 
men."  There  is  little  to  criticise  in  the 
stuff  that  constitutes  our  educational 
pabulum,  yet  what  pupil  conceives  that 
all  this  material  is  to  be  applied  to  him- 
self, not  merely  learned? 

The  problem  just  ahead  is  to  be, 
not  what  nation  has  the  most  or  biggest 
warships,  or  can  most  rapidly  fire  the 
most  dangerous  projectiles,  but  which 
nation  has  the  most  virile  men  and 
women,  with  the  cleanest  bill  of  health ; 
which  nation  has  the  purest  blood  and 
the  manliest  ideas  working  in  co-opera- 
tion. In  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
world  soon  found  out  that  the  little  fel- 
lows had  the  best  health  and  the  health- 
iest morals,  and  that  with  lithe  bodies 
went  manly  power  of  purposing  and 
achieving.  American  soldiers  will  com- 
pare well,  probably,  with  those  of  other 
nations,  but  the  time  has  past  for  entrust- 
ing our  position  and  our  progress  to  sol- 
diery. What  we  have  got  to  determine 
is  who  has  the  brainiest  and  the  brawn- 
iest common  people.  What  nation  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  an  ideal  physique, 
with  ideal  capacity  for  pluck  and  work. 

In  our  mongrel  condition  as  to  origin 
and  education,  suicides  are  multiplying. 
Cowards  are  born,  and  we  have  no  sys- 


tem of.  education  that  will  rescue  them. 
( iur  conception  (jf  success  is  that  of  ac- 
cretion, like  squirrels  and  mice.  Our 
business  men  are  disheartened  at  the  loss 
of  a  hidden  pile.  We  have  lost  sight  of 
faith  in  the  great  principles  of  manly 
determination  and  right  doing.  Our  reli- 
gion, even,  is  largely  made  up  of  faith  in 
other  worlds  and  other  lives,  and  despair 
concerning  the  life  we  are  now  living. 
The  problem  of  man — that  is,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ideal  race — we  have  failed 
to  measure.  Our  politicians  certainly  are 
not  at  work  on  any  such  problem.  Ap- 
propriations at  Washington  are  not 
aimed  at  creating  either  national  health 
and  strength  or  character. 

We  believe  with  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  in  their  pronunciamento,  that 
the  first  great  duty  of  Americans  at 
present  is  to  look  after  national  health 
and  healthfulness.  We  know  that  ty- 
phoid fever  is  preventable,  but  is  it  pre- 
vented ?  The  improvement  of  our  in- 
ternal waterways  is  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate commercial  importance,  but  it  is 
equally  needful  to  the  eradication  of 
malaria.  It  would  drain  the  marshes  and 
break  up  the  habitats  of  the  mosquito 
that  distributes  the  poison.  Disease, 
especially  those  forms  of  disease  which 
are  characteristic  of  large  sections  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  whole  people,  are  not 
natural  or  unavoidable,  but  are  the 
results  of  human  neglect.  Physical  de- 
generation is  the  result  of  false  condi- 
tions. Health  is  the  great  truth  that  is 
imbedded  in  right  civilization.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  a  civilized  people  that  can 
show  not  more  than  one  sound  man  in 
one  hundred.  Yet  this  is  not  far  from 
what  we  have  come  to.  Nervous  ex- 
haustion is  characteristic  of  our  popula- 
tion in  midlife.  Indigestion  and  its  ac- 
companiments characterize  the  business 
man.  Our  daily  conversation  turns  to 
aches,  pains  and  decay,  to  a  shortage  in 
power  that  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  wholeness,  or  to  an  irrational  use 
of  our  knowledge. 

What  we  mean  is  not  to  give  a  lecture 
on  health,  but  to  enforce  the  need  of  a 
well  thought  out  American  physical  ideal, 
toward  the  attainment  of  which  legisla- 
tion and  social  effort  should  steadily 
press.  When  we  face  the  certainty  of 
the    exhaustion    of    our    main    material 
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revenues  by  the  middle  of  this  century, 
the  question  is,  Can  the  American  people 
readjust  themselves  to  new  and  perhaps 
pinching  conditions,  or  will  we  have 
worn  ourselves  out  in  the  unreasoning 
hustle  of  moioey  getting  and  waste? 
Have  we  got  the  stuflf  in  us  to  conquer 
the  wrenching  times  that  are  promised 
not  far  in  the  future?  It  seems  not  im- 
prol)ahle  that  those  races  which  have 
learned  to  apply  to  daily  life  the  laws  of 
strictest  economy  will  be  fittest  to  sur- 
vive. 

J* 

Instead  of  sending  a 
Cherry  Blossoms     fleet  of  warships  to  the 

forthcoming  Hudson- 
I'\ilton  Celebration  the  Japanese  present 
2,100  Japanese  cherry  trees  as  a 
gift  to  the  City  of  New  York.  Do 
the  American  people  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this?  The  cherry  blossom  and 
the  chrysanthemum  are  not  only  the  most 
beloved  flowers  of  Japan;  they  have 
come  to  typify  in  a  truly  poetic  sense  the 
very  genius  and  nationality  of  the  Japan- 
ese people  and  mean  much  more 
to  tlicm  than  the  fleur-de-lis  does 
to  France,  the  thistle  to  Scotland,  or  the 
shamrock  to  Ireland.  It  is  as  if 
we  had  some  fiowery  symbol  that 
moved  us  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution  and  the  Flag 
all  rolled  into  one.  Why  cannot  the 
American  people  see  that  Japan  has  only 
the  greatest  kindliness  for  us.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming.  And  the  way  she 
has  turned  the  other  cheek  to  all  our  re- 
cent insults  shows  that  a  Christian  nation 
can  often  learn  a  lesson  in  ethics  from  a 
so-called  pagan  one. 

Admiral  B  c  r  e  s  f  o  r  d 
Canada's  Navy    pleases  the  Canadians  by 

telling  them  that  they 
should  have  perfect  control  of  the  navy 
they  build,  but  he  expects  and  wishes 
them  to  build  one,  which  will  be  a  help 
to  Great  Britain  in  time  of  war.  He  also 
pleased  them  by  saying  that  if  Canada 
should  at  any  time  wisli  to  be  independ- 
ent it  would  have  the  right  to  withdraw, 
for  who  would  stop  them?  Britain  had 
her  lesson  when  the  United  States  re- 
volted. But  he  added  that  there  was  not 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  chance  of 


their  doing  so.  We  agree;  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  British  colonies,  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  all  choose  to  re- 
main as  self-governing  kingdoms  in  the 
iiritish  Empire.  Indeed,  the  larger  the 
combination  of  United  Kingdoms  the 
nearer  we  come  to  the  Parliament  of  the 
Nations.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  and  France  and  Germany 
and  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
nations  all  annexed  to  Great  Britian.  only 
it  would  not  then  be  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  King  of  England  would  not  be 
Emperor  of  the  world  as  he  now  is  of 
India.  However,  that  is  not  the  way  the 
end  is  to  be  reached,  but  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hague  Conferences. 

„    .  From    the    correspondence 

ig  vvay      called  out  bv  a  recent  arti- 
Kconomics  ,  ..Ti-    1  i- 

cle  on  1 1  ighway  Eco- 
nomics," we  are  informed  that  the  case  of 
road-waste  was  by  no  means  overdrawn 
by  Mr.  Powell  and  is  much  more  com- 
plex in  the  Western  States  than  in  the 
Eastern.  It  seems  that  the  United  States 
Government  enacted  a  law  allowing  rail- 
roads that  were  building  over  Govern- 
ment land  to  appropriate  a  strip  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  that  being  twenty-four 
acres  to  the  mile.  Many  railroads  were 
"laid  out"  before  the  land  was  home- 
steaded,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have 
scattered  about  the  Western  States  strips 
of  land  twelve  rods  wide,  with  a  single 
railroad  track  running  thru  the  middle. 
For  manv  miles  the  grade  is  not  to  exceed 
two  feet  high,  and  for  a  single  track  two 
rods,  that  is  thirty-three  feet,  would  be 
wide  enough,  and  for  a  double  track  fifty 
feet  would  be  all  the  room  needed.  When 
railroads  buy  right  of  way  they  never  buy 
more  than  one  hundred  feet ;  but  here,  in 
the  generosity  of  our  legislators,  about 
twice  that  amount  is  flung  at  them.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  gift  to  be  craved,  for 
every  fall  the  railroads  are  compelled,  at 
great  expense,  to  plough  furrows  along 
the  outside  of  their  holdings  so  that  fire 
from  the  engines  will  not  be  communi- 
cated to  the  adjoining  fields  of  grain. 
These  strips  evidently  should  be  farmed, 
or  else  put  to  windbreaks,  and  in  other 
ways  serve  the  public.  This  economy  of 
our  higlnvavs  is  a  subject  that  will  have 
to  be  discussed  and  acted  upon. 
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A  Back-Set  to 
Church  Federation 


It  is  as  well  to  know 
iIk-       hack  -  sets       of 
Church  federation.    It 
will   he-   rcniemherefl   that   at   the    recent 
Centenary  Conference  of  Missionaries  of 
various  denominations  in  China  the  Epis- 
copalian missionaries  took  part  and  the 
federal  principle  was  adopted  by  them. 
Hut  we  learn  from  the  London  Church 
Times,    which    represents    the    extreme 
"Catholic"  winj:?  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
that  at  a  later  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  missionaries  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Shanghai  and  Hankau  a  resolu- 
tion committing  the  conference  to  the  fed- 
eration plan  was  voted  down.     The  writer 
expresses  "a  distinct  feeling  of  relief"  at 
this  action,  which,  we  judge,  represents 
solely  Americans,   while   at  the   Centen- 
ary Conference  the  missionaries  of  the 
iMiglish  Church  Missionary  Society  took 
part,    and    seem    to    have    outvoted    the 
American  representatives.    The  writer,  a 
Cliicago    correspondent,    thus    condemns 
federation : 

"It  would  involve,  if  this  Churcli  accepted 
it.  a  recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  parity  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  organizations.  Many 
of  ns  felt,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  our 
own  clergy  who  participated  w-ere  carried  a  lit- 
tla  away  from  their  hearings  hy  their  laudable 
sympathy  with  the  present  cry  for  unity. 
Whether  our  feeling  was  really  justified  by  the 
facts  or  not,  we  believe  that  the  voting  down 
of  the  federal  principle  by  our  missionaries 
was  as  desirable  as  it  is  reassuring." 

After  expressing   such   satisfaction   that 

federation   with    Protestant    missionaries 

was  rejected,  the  writer  proceeds  to  di- 

.scribe  the  unity  wdiich  is  to  be  approved : 

".'\n  important  movement  for  Catholic  unity 
lias  appeared  in  Japan.  A  Japanese  branch  of 
tlic  Anglican  and  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches 
I'nion  has  l)een  organized  in  Tokyo.  Of  this 
the  Russian  Archbishop  Nicolai  is  a  patron, 
our  own  Bishop  McKim  is  vice-president,  and 
llie  Rev.  Charles  F.  Sweet,  an  American  priest, 
is  secretary.  The  organizing  proceedings  oc- 
curred at  Mr.  Sweet's  house,  with  the  approval 
of  Bishops  McKim  and  Cecil,  who  were  un- 
avoidably absent.  The  Russian  Archbishop 
canie.  The  question  was  raised  whether  any- 
thing at  fyrcsciit  hindered  intercommunion 
without  the  necessity  of  reference  to  home 
authorities.  The  Russians  afTfirmed  their  in- 
dependence in  the  matter,  and  their  .ability  to 
enter  into  communion  with  us  on  their  own 
responsibility  when  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  such  action." 

Rut  this  is  an  old  story.  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Greek,  Coptic.  .Armen- 
ian   and    Jacobite    Churches    arc    true 


(  linrches,  but  I'rotestantism  has  no  true 
C  hurch.  It  is  not  "Catholic."  It  (\r>es 
not  cast  out  devils  in  the  right  way. 


The  Emnianual  niove- 
"Immortalism"     nient    of     the    Episcopal 

Church  is  a  back  number 
compared  with  the  new  develo))nKnt  of 
the  Reformed  Epi.scopal  Church  whicli 
Bishop  Fallows  calls  "Immortalism."  or 
"spiritualism  with  the  fakv."  left  out."  But 
hundreds  of  thoiisands  believe  there  is 
no  fake  in  spiritualism  any  more  than 
there  is  in  medicine.  The  Bishoj)  be- 
lieves that  communicating  with  the  dead 
will  become  a  routine  study  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  like  arithmetic  or  geography, 
and  that  "as  the  study  of  immortalism 
becomes  systematized  and  widespread 
greater  advances  will  be  made,  and  we 
shall  talk  with  spirits  as  we  now  talk 
with  material  persons."  Taking  the  role 
of  a  prophet  Bishop  Fallows  says : 

"hi  the  enlightened  days  to  come,  we  will  be 
able  to  converse  with  spirits  of  departed  friends 
and  relatives.  Their  state  will  be  made  known 
to  us  thru  these  communications.  They  will 
be  able  to  advise  us  on  knotty  problems,  and 
the  ancient  Biblical  days,  when  communications 
from  above  were  comparatively  common,  will 
have  returned  in  part." 

He  tells  us  that  "telepathy  is  already  an 
established  fact."  and  that  "eminent 
scienti.sts  and  thinkers  of  many  lands 
have  already  announced  their  belief  in 
spirit  communications."  Bishop  Fal- 
lows ought  not  to  make  inch  assertions. 
It  is  not  true  that  telepathy  is  already  an 
established  fact.  It  would,  we  think,  hf 
difbcult  to  find  one  psychologist  of  es- 
tablished reput.ition  who  has  pronounced 
for  it.  Indeed,  it  has  no  acceptance  in 
scietice.  It  is  true  that  several  physicists 
and  astronomers  like  Crookcs  and  Lodge 
and  Schiaparelli  and  I'lammarion.  and  we 
may  add  the  penologist  and  anthropolo- 
gist Lombroso,  are  its  advix^ates.  but 
these  are  the  rare  exceptions,  and  we  are 
surprised  that  Bishop  Fallows  does  not 
know  the  fact. 


-   T     .  .    ,  There     are     4.000.000 

A  Jewish  Loan     j  •     wr     .         t^ 

"!    rj,    ,  lews  in  Western  Europe. 

to   Turkey         '  •      .,        tt    •      . 

2.000.000  m  the   United 

Slates,  and   ;ibout  as   manv   as  the   two 

conibined  in  Russia  and  Rumania    all  of 

whom  are  anxious  to  escape,  and  who  are 
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fleeing  to  this  country  and  some  of  them 
to  Palestine  as  fast  as  they  can.  Amer- 
ican Jews  themselves  think  they  have  as 
many  of  their  poor  immigrants  here  as 
they  can  care  for,  and  thev  are  quite  will- 
ing to  divert  the  stream  elsewhere,  and 
particularly  to  Turkey,  which  is  near  at 
hand  and  is  waiting  to  he  occupied  and 
developed  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Dr.  Isidore  Singer  would  have 
Turkey  pledged  by  a  big  loan  to  give 
Jewish  immigrants  fair  conditions.  He 
would  have  the  Jewish  bankers  of  this 
country  and  Europe  negotiate  a  loan  to 
Turkey  of  $250,000,000,  which  Turkey 
is  supposed  to  need  for  rehabilitation,  for 
schools,  railroads  and  ships,  and  to 
exploit  her  enormous  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural resources.  That  is  a  big  sum, 
and  we  do  not  believe  Turkey  would  be 
justified  in  borrowing  it.  She  needs  no 
navy,  and  there  is  private  money  in 
plenty  ready  to  be  invested  as  soon  as 
investors  think  it  safe.  But  when  Tur- 
key wants  a  moderate  loan  we  would 
have  the  Jews  accept  it,  but  insisting  on 
conditions.  We  remember  that  the 
Rothschilds  refused  to  lend  to  Russia  be- 
cause of  the  Jewish  persecutions. 


ri    ^u     r        Clvde  Fitch,  the  American 
Death   of  ,-         ■    uj.     j-   j    •       t,     • 

r'l  J    T7-.  u      plavwnght,    died    in    Pans 
Clyde  Fitch       ,'     ^^  c   ,.       1  r^. 

last  Saturday  after  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis.  He  was  only 
forty-four  years  old.  He  has  had  about 
fifty  of  his  plays  on  the  stage,  and  nearly 
all  have  won  success.  They  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  legitimate  drama,  never 
coarse,  vulgar  or  licentious.  At  one  time 
four  of  his  plays  were  on  the  Broadway 
stage  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Amherst  College,  which  gave  him 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  dramatic  success.  In  collego 
he  was  much  interested  in  the  dramatic 
organizations  and  played  women's  parts. 
His  first  plan  was  to  give  himself  to  in- 
terior decoration  or  architecture,  but 
while  preparing  for  such  a  career  he 
wrote  a  C'lic-act  play  which  had  a  good 
run,  and  shortly  after  Richard  Mansfield 
engaged  him  to  write  a  play  for  him  to 
lake  the  character  of  Beau  Brummcl.  It 
had  a  tremendous  success  and  turned  him 
into  the  dramatic  career.  He  went  to 
Paris  and  made  a  most  careful  studv  ol 


dramatics,  and  thereafter  produced  plays 

in  great  numbers,  especially  excelling  in 

delineation    of    feminine    characteristics. 

His  plays  were  always  entertaining  even 

if  somewhat  lacking  in  any  deep  study 

of  character,  and  he  was  sometimes  called 

superficial.    In  a  late  interview  Mr.  Fitch 

gave  this  rule  for  successful  plays: 

"Create  characters  that  are  human  beings ; 
place  them  in  situations  that  are  reflections  of 
life  itself;  make  them  act — and  above  all 
things  make  them  talk — like  human  beings. 
If  you  do  this  sincerely  and  do  it  well,  then — 
well,  then  you  may  have  success." 

His  own  plays  followed  this  formula,  and 
always  entertained  those  who  heard  them, 
even  if  there  was  no  great  insight  into 
character. 


Spread 
of  Islam 


In  his  recent  work,  entitled 
"Dcr  Islam,  geschichtc.rilaubc 
Recht."  Prof.  Martin  Hart- 
niann.  who  holds  the  chair  of  Arabic  in 
the  Berlin  Seminary  for  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, has  furnished  what  is  doubtless- 
ly the  most  reliable  statistics  on  the 
spread  of  Islam.  According  to  this  au- 
thority there  are  nearly  thirteen  million 
confessors  of  this  faith  in  Europe.  Of 
these  3.295.000  are  found  in  Turkey, 
whose  total  population  is  6.130.000.  Eu- 
ropean Russia  with  the  Caucasian  dis- 
tricts has  in  a  total  population  of  112.- 
134,000  no  less  than  8.410.000  Moslems: 
Bulgaria  reports  603.000;  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  549.000  under  Austrian 
supremacy.  Greece  has  a  Moslem  con- 
tingent of  60.200:  Rumania,  of  45.000. 
in  a  total  population  of  6,435.000.  and 
Servia  with  its  15.000  Mohammedans  has 
about  the  same  percentage  of  Moslems. 
In  Creat  Britain  there  are  2.700  and  in 
France  2.600  confessors  of  Islam.  The 
total  population  of  Asia  is  computed  at 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions,  and 
the  religion  numerically  strongest  in  this 
vast  host  is  Buddhism :  but  Islam  can 
claim  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mass,  namclv.  T  58. 142.730.  Its 
poorest  representation  is  found  in  Japan 
and  Korea,  where  in  fifty  million  people 
there  are  scarce! v  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred Islam  traders.  Tn  British  India 
there  are  sixty-two  and  a  half  million 
Moslems,  and  in  Dutch  India  twenty-five 
million.  The  largest  percentage  of  Mos- 
lems in  .Xsia  are  found  in  Persia,  where 
in   a  total   population  of    nine    millions 
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there  are  8,900,000  of  this  creed.  Next 
ill  order  is  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  in  a 
total  of  seventeen  miUion  the  Moslem 
contingent  is  11,190,000.  Arahia  has 
three  and  a  half  millions;  Afghanistan 
four  and  three-eighths  millions;  China 
twenty-three  and  a  third  millions  (in  a 
total  of  351,250,000),  and  Siam  one  mil- 
lion in  a  total  of  six  million  people.  In 
Africa,  Morocco  heads  the  list,  there  be- 
ing in  its  eight  million  inhabitants  7,840,- 
000  Moslems,  while  Egypt  with  the  Su- 
dan numbers  among  their  9,821,000  peo- 
ple, 8,544,300  Mohammedans  ;  the  Congo 
State  in  its  nineteen  million  people  has 
one  million  ;  Abyssinia  in  its  eight  mil- 
lions. 800,000;  and  Liberia  in  its  one  and 
a  half  millions,  450,000  Moslems.  Ger- 
many rules  many  Moslems,  namely,  eight 
and  one-half  millions  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  nearly  twelve  millions  in  its  Afri- 
can possessions ;  while  France  in  thirty- 
one  and  a  half  million  African  subjects 
has  16.676,000  confessors  of  Islam;  and 
of  Great  Britain's  nearly  thirty-one  mil- 
lions there  are  7,775.000  Moslems.  The 
Mohammedan  contingent  in  Australia 
and  Oceanica  is  only  18,000,  and  in 
America  56,000.  The  total  Islamic  pop- 
ulation of  the  whole  world  is  now  223.- 
985.780.  Among  these  only  about  ten 
millions  are  Shiites,  or  heretical  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed's  son-in-law  Ali.  and 
these  are  found  chiefly  in  Persia,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  also  in  Caucasia.  Fully 
one  Inmdrcd  and  sixty  million  Moslems 
are  living  imder  Christian  governments. 

A  correspondent  from  Tecumseh. 
( )kla.,  greatly  admires  President  Taft's 
orders  forbidding  the  political  use  of  the 
positions  as  Supervisor  of  the  Census; 
but  he  smiles  when  he  sees  how  little  at- 
tention is  likely  to  be  paid  to  it  in  his 
neighborhood.  He  sends  us  clippings 
from  the  coimtry  papers  telling  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Chapell,  who 
has  been  prominent  in  political  matters, 
as  supervisor  for  twelve  counties ;  and 
adds : 

"While  the  position  is  not  so  very  hicrative, 
yet  it  carries  a  con'^idcraMc  amount  of  patron- 
age with  it  which  will  enable  Mr  Chapell  to 
reward  possibly  as  many  as  300  friends  with 
a  $4  per  day  job." 

In  a  recent  controversy  he  first  advocated 
the  retaining  the  county  seat  where   it 


was,  and  then  changed  over  to  the  other 
side.  He  was  nominated  for  his  position 
by  the  national  committeeman  for  the 
State.     Our  correspondent  adds : 

h  is  Ijccause  the  Republican  party  of  Okla- 
lionia  is  machine  ridden  that  the  Democrat •; 
li.ivc  had  such  large  majorities  in  the  Stat.* 
elections. 

You   will  not  wonder  that  I   smiled  when   I 
read  llic  order  m  your  editorials  and  also  read 
who    was   appointed    and    accompanying   rom 
mcnts  in  our  local  paper. 

The  American  School  Peace  League, 
which  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in 
Denver  last  month  in  connection  with  the 
convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  offers  three  prizes  of  $75. 
$50  and  $25  for  the  best  three  essays  on. 

1.  The  United  States,  the  E.\emplar  of  an 
Organized  World. 

2.  The  History  of  International  Arbitration. 

3.  The  History  and  Significance  of  the  Two 
Hague  Peace  Conferences. 

4.  The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the  Schools 
in  the  International  Peace  Movement. 

5.  The  Evolution  of  Patriotism. 

These  prizes  are  open  to  seniors  in  the 
Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  seniors  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  United  States.  We  cor- 
dially endorse  the  work  the  League  is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  the  schools.  The  price 
of  one  torpedo  boat,  $22^.000,  would  ena- 
ble the  League  to  affect  for  generations 
to  come  the  attitude  of  thousands  of 
American  children,  and  would  probably 
do  more  to  insure  peace  for  the  United 
States  than  all  the  $20,000,000  Dread- 
noughts ex-President  Roosevelt  would 
like  to  get. 

We  recall  that  more  than  nine  vears 
ago  we  published  an  article  by  Dr.  Fred- 
crick  A.  Cook  who  was  then  planning  a 
dash  for  the  South  Pole,  and  who  argued 
that,  while  the  land  about  the  .\ntarctic 
Circle  is  wholly  uninhabited,  it  could  be 
inhabited  by  a  people  like  the  Esquimos, 
and  that  exploration  is  well  worth  while, 
even  commercially.  This  illustrates  how 
devoted  he  has  been  for  many  vears  to  his 
main  purpose  to  attain  the  unattained. 
In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  we 
do  not  quite  agree  with  our  correspond- 
ent. Mr.  Bridgman.  that  there  is  an  ele- 
UKUt  of  unfairness  in  .mfi -ipTting  the 
hor.ilded  plans  of  Mr.  Peary  and  in  util- 
izing   all    Peary's    previous    discoveries 
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Wc  think  it  is  also  proper  to  recognize 
llic  remarkable  enterprise  of  the  New 
V(jrk  Herald  in  securing  such  full  and 
early  accounts,  on  which  all  other  jour- 
nals have  had  to  depend. 

A  curious  incident  connected  with  the 
postal  order  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment throws  light  on  the  need  of  postal 
banks.  It  was  observed  in  the  Kansas 
City  post  office  that  a  large  number  of 
postal  orders  given  out  were  not  pre- 
sented to  be  caslied  within  the  usual  time 
and  investigation  was  made.  It  turned 
out  that  a  large  number  of  foreigners 
who  did  not  trust  banks  nor  stockings 
had  learned  that  money  was  safe  deposit- 
ed in  the  post  office.  So  they  paid  lo 
cents  to  have  the  office  hold  the  money  to 
their  own  order.  They  found  they  could 
get  it  out  when  they  wanted  it,  and  the 
news  spread  abroad  until  the  post  office 
was  made  a  bank  against  its  will,  and 
that  without  paying  any  interest,  but  be- 
ing paid  for  holding  the  money.  A 
postal  bank  would  have  charged  nothing 
and  paid  2  per  cent. 

In  her  article  of  July  4  opposing  wom- 
an's suffrage,  Miss  Chittenden  remarked 
that  'the  Suffragists  are  not  very  proud 
of  Utah,"  and  specified  the  fact  that  the 
women's  vote  helped  to  elect  to  Congress 
the  much  married  R.  H.  Roberts.  A 
correspondent  writes  us  that  he  would 
have  been  elected  just  the  same  without 
the  women's  votes,  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
might  very  consistently  have  opposed  his 
election,  and  many  of  them  probably  did 
oppose  it.  For  after  Congress  in  i8()5 
had  past  the  enabling  act.  and  the  con- 
vention mot  (o  frame  a  constitution  and 
was  (lel)ating  whether  to  incorporate  a 
woman  suffrage  clause,  the  one  man  most 
conspicuous  for  a  vigorous  anta^gonism 
was  this  same  V,.  IT.  Roberts.  He  be- 
longs to  Miss  Chittenden's  parly. 

One  law  for  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black,  should  be  the  rule.  Gov.  Joseph 
M.  Rrown,  of  Georgia,  seems  to  think. 
A  while  man  disguised  himself  as  a  ne- 
gro and  assaulted  a  young  white  woman. 
Tie  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  \hc 
^liain  gang,     r.iii   he  was  rich,  and  one 


of  the  most  prominent  men  in  South 
Georgia,  and  so  powerful  were  the  inter- 
ests in  his  behalf  that  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners asked  the  Governor  to  miti- 
gate his  sentence  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  chain  gang;  but  the  Governor  re- 
fused. If  the  criminal  had  been  a  negro 
he  would  have  found  no  one  to  intercede 
for  him,  but  a  mob  might  have  saved  him 
from  the  chain  gang. 

Why  should  not  the  P)ritish  Parliament 
treat  Ireland  as  fairly  and  trustfully  as 
it  has  South  Africa?  They  are  afrai<l 
to  give  Ireland  a  local  Parliament  for 
fear  it  will  rebel.  But  the  major  part  of 
South  Africa  actually  did  rebel,  and  \et 
within  ten  years  a  Parliament  is  given 
the  colonies,  and  when  the  question  was 
up  in  the  House  of  Lords  General  Botha 
sat,  an  honored  visitor,  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  peers  and  bishops  to  see  and 
praise.  The  granting  of  a  constitution 
to  South  Africa  was  a  piece  of  profound 
statesmanship  and  has  borne  the  best  of 
fruit.  Similar  freedom  is  the  only  way 
to  secure  and  maintain  Tri'^b  loyalty. 

For  a  peculiar  ornament  to  the  new 
capitol  at  Harrisburg  the  authorities  con- 
tracted for  a  magnificent  statue  of  Mat- 
thew S.  Quay,  the  head  boss  and  boodler 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  wasfinishcd  two  years 
ago,  but  (Governor  Stewart  will  not  take 
it.  It  has  not  been  set  up.  The  State 
sickens  whenever  the  thought  of  it  re- 
curs. The  sculptor.  Karl  Bitter,  after 
holding  it  so  long,  has  just  shipped  it  t<. 
Governor  Stewart,  but  he  "relucts." 
Senator  Quay  was  a  mighty  power  in  the 
State,  hut  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that 
while  the  righte(Mis  shall  be  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  have  a  different  fate. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  worked  so  well  during  the  late 
general  strike  in  Swctlon  that,  by  order 
of  the  King  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  it  is  to  be  continued  for  a  while 
longer.  Why  not  make  it  permanent  " 
Perhaps  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
fears  that  the  income  from  state-con- 
trolled saloons  under  the  Swedish  sy^ 
tem  will  fall  off. 


^H 

Insurance 

^^ 

The  Field  for  Life  Insurance. 

Tiiii  Travelers'  Insurance  Company 
prints  in  its  Agents'  Record  an  interest- 
ing table  prepared  by  Lucius  McAdam, 
an  actuary,  wherein  an  estimate  is  made 
of  the  uninsured  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  table,  which  is  reproduced 
herewith,  eliminates  all  persons  under 
iifteen  and  over  sixty-five  years  of  age 
and  considers  only  50  per  cent,  of  the 
people  insured  and  insurable.  No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  industrial  and  assess- 
ment policies,  which  would  materially  in- 
crease the  number  of  insured.  Life  in- 
surance agents  who  are  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic  may  well  feel  encouraged  by 
Ihe  figures  in  the  table.  Verily  the  field 
is  white  unto  the  harvest. 


Lives 

States.  insurable. 

Alabama   914,348 

Arizona     61,466 

Arkansas    655,782 

California     742,525 

Colorado     269,850 

Connecticut    454,210 

Delaware     92,368 

District    of    Columbia...  '39,359 

Florida    278,345 

Georgia i,i6i,'8i8 

1  iawaii    77,000 

Idaho    80,866 

Illinois    2,410,775 

Indiana     1,258,231 

Iowa    1,105,169 

Kansas    772,484 

Kentucky    1.073,587 

Louisiana   690,813 

Maine   .    374.233 

Maryland     594,022 

Massachusetts 1,501,840 

Michigan    1,265,008 

Minnesota    989,956 

Mississippi    775.635 

Missouri     1,553.333 

Montana     121,665 

Nebraska    533. 150 

Nevada    21,165 

New    Hampshire    205,794 

New    Jersey     941,835 

New   Mexico    97.755 

New   York      4.033.336 

North    C.irolina    946,905 

North  Dakota   218,535 

Ohio    2,078,773 

Oklahoma     707,089 

Oregon    206,768 

Pennsylvania     3,151.076 

Rhode    Island    240,041 

South    Carolina    946,905 

South   Dakota    227,795 

Tennessee    1,010,308 

Texas    1.5^4.355 

Utah    '38.375 

Verinont    171,821 

Virginia    977,002 

WashiuRton    437,400 

West    Vjrginia    470,400 

Wisconsin      1,114,475 

Wyoming   55.908 

Totals,    U.    S 40,142,773 


Per  cent. 

insured 

Lives 

to 

insured. 

ins'able. 

69,617 

7.6. 

9.756 

15-87 

39,698 

6.05 

145.178 

J9SS 

59.723 

22.13 

73.950 

16.28 

10,196 

11.04 

3I.J04 

22.32 

30,303 

10.89 

112,881 

9.72 

6.848 

8.89 

9.593 

11.86 

393.349 

16.32 

144,800 

11.51 

104,443 

9-45 

66,700 

8.63 

100,179 

9-33 

68,351 

9.89 

46,300 

'3-33 

78,212 

i3.>6 

282,581 

18.82 

125.778 

9.94 

94.488 

9-54 

52.182 

6.73 

182,758 

11.77 

21,066 

«7-3i 

52,659 

9.88 

4.849 

22.91 

24,904 

12.10 

161,730 

17.17 

10,137 

10.37 

801,797 

19.88 

60,241 

6.36 

21,164 

9.68 

302,118 

M-5.1 

23.J48 

327 

27.975 

1353 

564.720 

17.92 

35.565 

14.81 

54.69s 

5-78 

17.5-7 

7.69 

70.894 

7.02 

98.888 

6.49 

19.070 

«3.78 

23.172 

>3So 

75.3-!l 

7-71 

44.306 

10.13 

39. '50 

8.17 

'27.7 '5 

98s 

6.443 

11. 5J 

5.028,331        12.52 


liiii  Los  Angeles  City  Council,  ac- 
Cfjrding  to  Ihe  htsnrancc  Press,  has 
passed  an  ordinance  making  it  comjjul- 
sory  for  baby  carriages,  gocarts  and 
wheelbarrows  to  display  red  and  white 
signal  lights  at  night.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  which  may  well  be 
followed  by  other  cities.  Too  many  baby 
carriages,  gocarts  and  wheelbarrows 
have  lately,  in  imitation  of  automcjbiles, 
been  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  and  with- 
out the  signal  lights  with  which  they 
must  now  be  ]jrovided  in  Los  Angeles 
they  have  become  extra-hazardous. 


Now  that  we  are  coming  to  the  idea  of 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
it  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  a  Minnesota 
county  commissioner  is  fined  $50  ami 
costs  for  having  negligently  caused  a 
forest  fire.  If  the  example  of  the  Min- 
nesota Forestry  Commissioner  should  be 
rigorously  followed  in  other  States  not 
only  the  people  of  Minnesota  but  those 
in  the  sister  States  would  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  care  during  the  dry  season. 
There  is  too  great  a  tendency  toward 
carelessness  in  this  day  and  generation, 
and  carelessness  costs  money.  It  would 
tend  to  decrease  carelessness  if  the  care- 
less ones  were  made  to  pay  for  their 
carelessness  and  the  damage  that  arises 
because  of  it. 

Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  that 
a  boiler  explosion  is  a  rare  event.  Few 
realize  the  large  number  of  such  explo- 
sions that  take  place  in  the  United  States 
during  a  year's  time.  The  following 
figures  from  Pozver  will  be  surprising  to 
most  laymen : 

"In  this  country  alone,  within  the  last  tweniv 
years,  more  than  10.000  boilers  have  been  blown 
to  pieces,  re.'^ulting  in  the  death  of  more  than 
10,000  persons,  the  injury  of  more  than  20,000 
others,   and   almost   inestimable   y  loss. 

Boiler    insurance,    necessitating    1  11    at 

stated  intervals,  and  the  efforts  of  Si.itc  or 
city  inspectors  have  been  etTcctive  in  reducing 
the  number  of  explosions.  But  even  with  the 
improvements  in  desisn  and  better  mctjiods  of 
operation  required  by  inspectors  boiler  ex- 
plosions are  more  numerous  than  there  is  rea- 
son for." 
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^^B 

Financial 

^^H 

Toys  in  the  World  of  Commerce 

Toys  are  very  often  regarded  as  of 
small  consequence  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce. In  point  of  fact  many  persons 
seem  to  have  a  tendency  to  regard  them 
as  a  negligible  quantity.  And  yet  over 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  toys  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States 
dr.ring  the  last  ten  years.  Fragile  thmgs 
for  the  most  part  and  good  only  for 
children's  playthings,  the  total  transac- 
tions in  them  mount  well  up  in  the  mil- 
lions in  the  gross.  The  importation  of 
l(>)'s  was  not  by  any  means  all  the  busi- 
ness that  was  done  in  them  as  trade  com- 
modities. During  the  same  period  some- 
thing like  five  million  dollars  worth  of 
toys  were  exported.  During  the  past  fis- 
cal year  the  high  water  mark  has  been 
reached  in  so  far  as  export  trade  in  toys 
is  concerned.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
ported toys  during  that  time  has  for  the 
first  time  exceeded  one  million  dollars. 
The  value  of  toys  imported  has  fallen 
somewhat  since  1908,  when  the  total 
value  of  imported  toys  was  $7,250,000. 
This  year  the  figures  were  $5,000,000  in 
round  numbers. 

Toy  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  had  investments  in  plants  and  in 
stock  of  less  than  $1,000,000  in  1880.  In 
1905  such  investments  had  grown  to 
$4,750,000.  The  value  of  importations 
of  toy  merchandise  has  in  the  meantime 
shown  a  constantly  increasing  trend. 
Trade  in  toys  has  largely  been  developed 
during  the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

Toys  are  very  largely  "made  in  Ger- 
many." That  is  to  say  Germany  is  by 
far  the  largest  source  of  supply  in  the 
United  States.  The  little  German  town 
of  Sonneberg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen  on  the  Rothen,  is  perhaps  the 
largest  toy  manufacturing  center.  In 
addition  to  its  summer  resort  business  it 
has  been  credited  with  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  some  24.000.000  toy  units  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  value  of  $4,000,000. 
Nuremberg  and  certain  other  sister  cities 
arc  also  to  be  reckoned  with  as  toy 
makers.    The  value  of  toys  imported  into 
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the  United  States  from  Germany  in  1908 
was  $6,500,000,  out  of  a  total  of  $7,250.- 
000  imported  that  year.  Some  of  the 
other  toy  contributing  countries  in  1908 
furnished  toys  valued  as  follows :  F"rance, 
$180,472;  Austria-Hungary.  $179,418; 
japan,  $177,720;  Belgium,  $61,551,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  $57,725. 


....  It  is  asserted  that  French  and 
American  capitalists  will  soon  set  up  a 
great  steel  plant  at  Mexico  City,  making 
an  outlay  of  $50,000,000. 

....  There  are  now  6,977  national 
banks,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$948,931,775  and  bond-secured  circula- 
tion amounting  to  $667,508,731. 

....Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  shipment  of  wheat  from  West- 
ern Canada  to  Europe  by  way  of  the 
railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec. 

.  . .  .The  record  loss  on  the  part  of 
local  banks  of  $1,000,000  on  interior 
movement  last  week  indicates  that  some- 
thing is  being  done  financially  looking 
toward  the  moving  of  the  crops. 

....In  1908  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  carried  141,659,543  pas- 
sengers, not  one  of  whom  was  killed  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  to  a  train.  The 
nuinber  of  passengers  injured  by  train 
accidents  was  102,  against  452  in  1907. 

.  .  .  .The  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion held  a  recent  conference  in  New 
York.  As  one  result  of  this  conference 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  campaign 
of  education  will  be  inaugurated  looking 
toward  the  promulgation  of  the  central 
bank  scheme. 

....  New  Jersey's  taxes  assessed  on 
corporations  this  year  amount  to  $2,522,- 
358.  Among  the  companies  taxed  are 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  .^merican 
Tobacco.  Rock  Island,  Amalgamated 
Copper,  International  Harvester,  and  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  com- 
panies. 
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Mr.  Harriman's 
Death 


Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman 
died  on  Thursday  last  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one. 
He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  months, 
and  had  returned  to  this  country  from 
the  search  of  health  abroad,  to  secure 
the  needed  home  comforts  and  rest. 
There  was  much  secrecy  as  to  his  con- 
dition, with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  ef- 
fect of  the  knowledge  of  his  danger  on 
the  markets.  For  this  reason  when  he 
died  shortly  after  noon  the  knowledge  of 
it  was  withheld  till  after  the  stock  market 
had  closed.  He  was  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  railroad  enlargement  and  control 
that  the  country  has  seen,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  in  charge  of  the  man- 
agement, direct  or  indirect,  of  100,000 
miles  of  railway.  He  was  born  at  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  and  his  father  was  rector  of 
a  small  church  and  afterward  had  no 
regular  charge,  so  that  the  family  was 
brought  up  in  the  very  strictest  economy. 
He  became  a  clerk  in  a  broker's  office  in 
his  teens,  was  very  attentive  to  business, 
and  in  some  way  managed  to  buy  a  seat 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  soon  after  he  was 
of  age.  He  gained  thoro  knowledge  as 
a  broker  of  the  conditions  of  the  stocks 
dealt  in  and  continued  to  make  money  in 
times  when  others  failed.  As  a  railroad 
man  he  began  as  vice-president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  under  Stuyvesant  Fish. 
Mr.  Harriman  went  into  the  Union  Pa- 
cific with  the  Kuhn-Locb-Rockefeller  in- 
terests in  1897,  who  had  bought  it  of  the 
United  States  for  $14,000,000.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  right  of  way  and  a 
streak  of  rust.  He  then  began,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  de- 
velop it,  to  rebuild  it  and  mailc  it  one  of 
the  best  properties  in  the  country.  Ho 
got  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which  had  been  a  rival,  but  just  failed  in 


the  attempt  to  get  the  control  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  He  added  one  rail- 
road after  another  to  his  system,  and  he 
was  dictator  in  the  lines  he  directly  con- 
trolled, and  always  with  the  purpose  of 
development.  In  addition  he  directed  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  steamship  lines  com- 
prising fifty-four  thousand  miles  of  water 
transportation.  A  traveler  can  start 
from  New  York  and  go  as  far  as  Hong 
Kong,  a  distance  of  9,902  miles,  without 
leaving  the  Harriman  lines,  and  most  of 
the  return  journey  could  be  made  by  trav- 
eling on  still  other  lines  of  his.  When 
the  Mexican  roads  which  are  now  being 
built  are  completed  his  system  will  also 
extend  from  Seattle  at  the  north  to  Guad- 
alajara at  the  south,  a  distance  of  3,169 
miles.  He  had  other  big  projects  in  view 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  funeral  on 
Sunday  was  simple,  and  only  a  few  spe- 
cial friends  were  invited.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  many  stocks  advanced  sharply  on 
the  day  after  his  death,  perhaps  from  a 
desire  to  get  possession  of  stock  in  the 
Union  Pacific  for  the  control  at  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  directors. 


The   Saratoga 
Democratic   Conference 


New  York  State 
Democrats  held 
a  conference  in 
Saratoga  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  diflferences  and  lifting  the 
party  to  a  higher  plane.  There  were  450 
representatives  present  from  every  coun- 
ty, as  many  as  would  attend  a  dele- 
gate convention.  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker 
was  made  temporary  chairman.  He  par- 
ticularly attacked  the  extravagances  of 
the  Republican  party : 

"Tlie  contrast  between  an  extravagant  and 
wnstofiil  administration  and  an  economical  one 
will  .ippear  from  a  comparison  of  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  Government  for  the  last  four 
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years   of   Mr.    Roosevelt's    term   and    the    last 
four  years  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 


Mk.    ROOSEVELT. 
Fiscal 

Years. 


MR.    CLEVELAND. 
Fiscal 
years. 


1906  $568,727,565  1894  $367,746,867 

'907  578,360,592  1895  356,195,298 

»9o8  659,552,125  1896  352,179,446 

J909  695,244,002  1897  365,774.159 


Total  .$2,501,884,284        Total  .$1,441,895,770 

"Thus  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  government  under  Mr.  Roosevelt  ex- 
ceeded those  under  Mr.  Cleveland  by  $1,058.- 
988,414." 

So  with  New  York  State : 

"During  the  last  year  of  the  long  service  of 
Governor  Hill  the  total  State  appropriations 
were  a  little  over  $13,000,000.  For  fifteen  years 
now  the  State  has  been  under  control  of  the 
Republican  party  and  year  by  year  the  expen- 
ditures have  steadily  increased,  until  they  have 
now  reached  the  sum  of  $66,000,000.  In  other 
words,  after  more  than  a  century  of  existence 
as  a  State  it  required  $13,000,000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government,  but  after  fifteen  years 
of  Republican  rule  it  requires  nearly  three 
times  as  much." 

Thomas  M.  Osborne  attacked  recreant 
Democrats : 

"When  we  see  so-called  Democratic  Repre- 
sentatives ni  Congress  voting  to  fasten  the 
shackles  of  protection  still  firmer  upon  an  out- 
raged country ;  when  we  see  so-called  Demo- 
cratic legislators  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
most  obnoxious  men  and  measures  of  Repub- 
lican reaction,  we  may  ourselves  well  echo  the 
questions,  'What  is  a  Democrat?  What  are 
Democratic  principles?" 

The  Hon.  E.  M.  Shepard  was  made 
I^ermanent  chairman.  In  his  address  he 
insisted  that  the  principle  of  tariff  reform 
should  be  taken  up  by  this  conference 
and  advocated  day  and  night  and  in  and 
out  of  season  as  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Democracy.  He  was  earnest  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  proposed  amendment  for  an 
income  tax.  He  declared  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  did  not  take  up  this  in- 
come tax  amendment  as  an  issue  the  Re- 
publicans certainly  would.  He  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  Governor  Hughes 
and  for  his  direct  nomination  ideas. 
Among  the  principles  which  Judge  Her- 
rick  urged  were  vigorous  opposition  to 
all  extension  of  I'cderal  power ;  a  tariff 
for  revemie  only.  Mr.  Bryan  sent  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  asks  for  strong  indorse- 
ment of  income  tax  and  for  specific  de- 
mand for  free  raw  material  and  substan- 
tial reduction  of  tariff  on  manufactured 
articles.  The  platform  adopted  by  the 
Conference  and  intended  as  a  model  for 


similar  conferences  thru  the  country  was 
as  follows : 

"A  strict  construction  of  constitutions,  both 
Slate  and  Federal,  that  the  rights  of  the  Statci 
and  people  respectively  may  be  preserved. 

"Loyal  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  exercise  of  all  its  constitutional  powers, 
eternal  vigilance  in  watching  and  detectmg  and 
vigorous  and  persistent  opposition  to  any  and 
all  extensions  of  Federal  power  that  trench 
upon  those  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people. 

"Enforcement  of  the  laws  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  against  criminal  combinations 
and  trusts  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"A  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  no  Government 
subsidy  and  no  special  interests,  either  directly 
or  thru  protective  tariff. 

"Equal  and  uniform  taxation  ;  taking  no  more 
money  from  the  people  than  the  just  needs  of 
government  economically  administered  re- 
quires. 

"The  abandonment  at  the  earliest  moment 
practicable  of  our  imperialistic  venture  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  first  safeguarding  their  in- 
dependence by  sufficient  guarantees. 

"Steady  adherence  to  the  principle  of  home 
rule  and  local  self-government  by  the  State  and 
each  of  its  political  subdivisions. 

"Rigid  economy  in  Government  expenditures. 

"Election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

"Reform  in  our  registration  and  in  enroll- 
ment laws,  so  that  personal  registration  and 
enrollment  shall  be  required  in  every  political 
subdivision  of  the  State.  Reform  in  our  meth- 
ods of  election  so  that  each  elective  officer  shall 
be  the  separate,  deliberate  and  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  the  voters  of  the  State. 

"Reform  in  our  methods  of  nominating  can- 
didates for  public  office  so  that  nominating 
conventions  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives directly  chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
party. 

"Reform  in  our  primary  laws  so  as  to  give 
to  every  citizen  greater  direct  influence  in 
naming  candidates  for  office  and  surrounding 
the  primaries  with  such  safeguards  as  will  in- 
sure tlieir  honesty  and  providing  the  necessary 
time  and  legal  machinery  to  insure  the  choice 
of  a  majority  of  the  voters  being  respected  and 
enforced  in  convention  and  committee. 

"No  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
any  citizen  except  such  as  is  essential  to  secure 
tlie  equal  rights  of  all  citizens. 

"Taxation  of  corporations  by  States  alone. 

"A  Constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
the  lew  of  a  l-cdera!  income  tax." 


„    ,     ,    ,       Ihe     .«;tnke    of    the     i^.ooo 

End   of  the  ,  r     ^.i         t->  1 

^    .,  workmen     of    the     Pressed 

Steel  Car  Company  at  Mc- 
Kee's  Rocks.  Pa.,  has  come  to  an  end 
after  lasting  almost  two  months,  and  the 
men  have  returned  to  work  after  a  vote 
in  favor  by  20  to  I.  The  car  company  to- 
day sent  out  the  following  statement : 

"The  company  has  not  agreed     or  promised 
to  increase  at  this  time  the  wages  of  its  work- 
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men,  but  does  expect  that  as  general  business 
conditions  improve  its  workmen  will  share  in 
the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  Up  to  the 
present  lime,  while  tliere  have  been  additional 
orders  for  cars,  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment  in   prices. 

"The  company  has  not  promised  to  abandon 
the  piece  pooling  system,  but  if  it  develops 
that  this  system  can  be  improved  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  pools  and  reducing  the 
iuniil)er  of  men  in  a  pool  this  will  he  done. 

"The  company  has  arranged  that  the  amount 
deducted  for  accident  insurance  shall  be 
plainly  stated  on  the  pay  envelopes,  and  the 
men  receive  cards  indicating  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  the  insurance  plan. 

"The  company  has  never  knowingly  toler- 
ated any  imposition  upon  its  employees,  and 
mtcnds  that  all  employees  shall  always  have 
fair  and  proper  treatment.  For  this  purpose 
it  has  established  an  information  bureau  for 
the  investigation  of  any  complaints  its  em- 
ployees make,  and  all  complaints  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  have  been  and  will  be 
.  promptly  investigated. 

"The  company  will  not  tolerate  any  graft- 
ing or  other  imposition.  For  six  weeks  past 
the  strikers  have  been  oflFered  these  condi- 
tions." 

It  is  claimed  by  the  men  that  their  de- 
mands have  been  substantially  met  except 
in  the  matter  of  wag^es.  The  investi,s:a- 
lion  by  Commissioner  Neill,  of  the  Rti- 
reati  of  Labor,  showed  abuses  of  the 
strike-breakers  held  in  the  works  during 
the  strike,  but  nothing  that  could  be 
called  peonage. 


_.  .       The     opinion     prevails     that 

Domestic       ry.  '  '  .,,  .      , 

J  la  m  many    will    nommate 

Judge  Gaynor  for  Mayor  of 

New  York.    Mr.  Murphy  seems  to  be  so 

inclined,    and    Democratic    leaders    are 

pressing    it.      A    considerable    so-called 

independent  movement  has  been  started 

to    put   him    in    nomination    before    the 

regular    Democratic    convention.       Mr. 

I  fearst's  Independence  League  will  not 

support  Judge  Gaynor  if  he  is  nominated 

by  Tammany. President  Taft  makes 

no    utterance    in    the    Ballingcr-Pinchot 

quarrel.    He  is  simply  hearing  both  sides 

and  reserving  his  conclusion,  which  may 

be  made  known  during  his  Western  trip. 

The    President    has    appointed    the 

commission    whose   business    it   will    be. 

under    the    new    tariff    law.    to    control 

properly    the    maximum    and    minimum 

provisions.     The  coiumission  consists  of 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Pmery.  of  the  chair  of 

economics  at  Yale ;  James  B.  Reynolds. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 


Alvin  H.  Sanders,  who  is  especially  fa- 
miliar with  the  agricultural  conditions  of 

the  West. Testimony  has  been  taken 

before  a  royal  commission  at  Montreal 
to  investigate  frauds  which  have  cost 
Montreal  millions  of  dollars.  It  has 
been  shown  that  in  the  Fire  and  Police 
departments  appointments  were  openly 
dealt  in  at  a  price  of  $200  each,  and  that 
promotions  were  likewise  open  to  ])ur- 
chase.  In  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment contracts  were  awarded  thru  a  go- 
between,  who  conducted  negotiations  for 
the  Aldermen  and  the  contractors.  On 
contracts  let  this  year  and  totaling 
$660,000,  it  was  shown  that  the  excess 
price  amounted  to  $130,000. 


America  captured  the  honors 
Aviation  in  the  aviation  contest  at  Bres- 
cia. Italy,  as  at  Reims,  France, 
thru  the  efforts  of  Glenn  H.  Curtis.  1  le 
got  the  Grand  Prize  of  about  $6,000  for 
speed  in  making  five  laps  of  the  ten  kilo- 
meter course,  about  thirty-one  miles  al- 
together, in  49  minutes  and  24  seconds. 
Rougier,  of  France,  took  second  place  in 
70  minutes,  18  seconds.  Curtiss  allowed 
Rougier  to  take  the  first  prize  for  alti- 
tude bv  his  100  meter  flight,  contenting 
himself  with  about  half  that  height.  The 
prize  for  quick  starting  from  the  ground 
was  also  won  by  Curtiss  with  a  record 
of  Sys  seconds.  He  did  not  enter  the 
passenger  carrying  contest  but  took  the 
Italian  author,  Gabriclc  dWnnimzio.  on 
a  short  flight.  The  P.leriot  monoplane 
did  not  do  as  good  work  as  at  Reims. 
Capt.  Samuel  F.  Cody,  the  .Ameri- 
can aviator  who  has  been  for  many 
months  experimenting  without  success 
tuidcr  the  auspices  of  the  British  mili- 
tary authorities  at  Aldersliot.  has  finally 
got  his  machine  under  control,  and  has 
broken  the  record  for  cross-country 
flight,  covering  a  distance  of  more  than 
forty  luiles  in  a  little  over  an  hour,  rising 
to  the  height  of  400  feet  and  circling 
round   the   spire   of  the  viMage   ch.urcii. 

M.  Lefebvrc,  who  did  such  excellent 

work  at  Reiius.  was  killed  by  a  fall  .it 
Juvisy.  France,  while  making  a  trial  trip 
on  a  new  Wright  machine.     The  cause 

of  the  accident  is  not  known. Orville 

Wright  has  been  making  succes'ifn! 
flights  on  the  Tempelhof  parade  ground 
near    Berlin    during  the   week   and    the 
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Germans  have  become  as  enthusiastic 
over  acroplaning  as  they  have  been  over 
dirigibles.  He  has  carried  passengers, 
risen  to  a  height  330  feet  and  made 
llights  of  over  an  hour. 


Lord  Rosebery  Attacks 
the  Government 


The  most  severe 
blow  that  the 
finance  bill  of 
the  Asquith  ministry  has  yet  received  is 
the  speech  made  at  Glasgow  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  former  Liberal  premier.  He 
denounced  the  budget  as  a  "revolution 
which  puts  the  future  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  melting  pot,  and  which  in  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  nation  should  not  become 
law."  The  arguments  now  advanced  for 
taxing  land  would  apply  to  any  other 
form  of  property,  and  the  state's  guar- 
antee of  property  rights  would  be  worth- 


less.    His  attitude  on  the  question  may 

be  best  given  in  his  own  words : 

'The  Government  has  set  out  to  attack  the 
land  industry  by  every  means  in  its  power. 
Landowners  are  damned,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  for  holding  any  property  at 
all  and  doubly  damned  for  holding  property 
in  land.  The  budget  seeks  to  establish  an 
inquisition  unk-nown  previously  in  Britain  and 
a  tyranny  unknown  previously  to  mankind.  1 
cannot  imagine  why  the  Government  is  so 
hostile  to  individual  liberty,  so  partial  to 
bureaucracy.  A  new  system  of  bureaucracy 
has  been  established  under  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, which  is  not  Liberalism  but  socialism. 
I  have  come  to  the  conckision  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wishes  the  Lords  to  throw  out  the 
budget  and  is  daring  the  upper  house  to  do 
so,  but  the  Lords  are  not  likely  to  do  what 
is  expected  of  them.  The  great  danger  un 
der  the  budget  is  the  doctrine  of  socialism 
with  which  the  Government  is  dallying.  There 
are  scores  of  millions  lying  idle  in  the  banks 
to-day  because  of  apprehension  with  regard  to 
the   Government's   financial   policy." 


MAP   OF    PEARY'S    ROUTE    TO    THE    NORTH    POLE. 


The  Conquest  of  the   North   Pole* 

BY  ROBERT   E.   PEARY 

ICommandiT  Peary's  narrative  of  his  journey  to  the  North  I'olc  is  of  such  unique 
importance  and  thrilling  interest  that  we  add  extra  pages  in  order  to  publish  it  in  full.  The 
New  York  Times,  which  has  secured  the  exclusive  rights  to  Mr.  Peary's  article,  has  kindly 
permitted    us    to    give    it    our    readers    in    this   issue. — Editor.] 

BATTLE  HARiJOR,  Labrador  (via  From  this  point   we  had  a  clear  run 

Marconi  Wireless,  Cape  Ray,  N.  thru  the  middle  of  Robeson  Channel,  un- 

¥.),  September  9. — The  steamer  interrupted  by  either  ice  or  iog,  to  Lady 

"Roosevelt,"    bearing    the    North    I'olar  Franklin  Bay.   Here  we  encountered  bt>th 

Expedition    of   the    Peary   Arctic    Club,  ice  and  fog,  and,  while  working  along  'ii 

])arted    company    with    the    "Erik"    and  search    of   a    practicable    opening,    were 


steamed  out  of  Ftah  Ford  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  August  18,  1908,  setting  the 
usual  course  for  Cape  Sabine.  The 
weather  was  dirty,  with  fresh  southerly 


forced  across  to  the  Greenland  cf)ast  at 
Thank  God  Harbor. 

The  fog  lifted  there  and  enabled  us  t'> 
make    out    our    whereabouts ;    and     we 


winds.  We  had  on  board  twenty-two  steamed  north  thru  a  series  of  leads  pasi 
Eskimo  men,  seventeen  women,  and  ten  Cape  Lupton,  and  thence  southward  to- 
children,  226  dogs,  and  some  forty-odtl      ward  Cape  Union.     A  few  miles  off  that 


walrus. 

We  encountered  the  ice  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  but 
it  was  not  closely  packed  and  was  negoti- 
ated by  the  "Roosevelt"  without  serious 
difficulty.    As  we  nearcd  Cape  Sabine  thv 


cape  we  were  stopped  bv  impracticable 
ice,  and  we  drifted  back  si>;Uli  t  >  Cape 
Union,  where  we  stopped  again. 

We  lay  for  some  lime  in  a  lake  of 
water,  and  then,  to  prevent  being  drifted 
south  again,  took  refuge  under  the  north 


weather  cleared  somewhat,  and  we  past  shore  of  Lincoln  Bay,  in  nearly  the  iden- 

close  by  Three  Voort  Island   and   Cape  tical  place  where  we  had  our  unpleasant 

Sabine,  easily  making  out  with  the  nakeil  experiences  three  years  before.    Here  we 

eye  the  house  at  Hayes  Harbor  occupied  remained  for  several  days  during  a  pe- 

by  me  in  the  winter  of  1901-02.  riod    of   constant    and    at    times    violent 

From  Cape  Sabine  north  there  was  so  northeasterly  winds, 

much  water  that  we  thought  of  setting  Twice  we  were  forced  aground  by  the 


the  lug  sail  before  the  southerly  wind  ; 
but  a  little  later  appearance  of  ice  to  the 
northward  stopped  this.  There  was  clean 
open  water  to  Cape  Albert,  and  from 
there  scattered  ice  to  a  point  about 
abreast  of  Victoria  Head,  thick  weather 
and  dense  ice  bringing  us  some  10  or  15 
miles  away. 

From  here  we  drifted  south  somewhat, 
and  then  got  a  slant  to  the  northward  out 
of  the  current.  We  worked  a  little  fur- 
ther north  and  stopped  again  for  some 
hours.  Then  we  again  worked  westward 
and  northward  till  we  reached  a  series  of 


heavy  ice ;  we  had  our  port  quarter  rail 
broken  and  a  hole  stove  in  the  bulwarks ; 
and  twice  we  pushed  out  in  an  attempt 
to  get  north,  but  we  were  forced  back 
each  time  to  our  precarious  shelter. 

Finally,  on  September  2,  we  squeezed 
around  Cape  Union  and  made  fast  in  a 
shallow  niche  in  the  ice  ;  but  after  some 
hours  we  made  another  short  run  to 
Black  Cape,  and  hling  on  to  a  grounded 
bit  of  ice.  At  last,  a  little  after  midnight 
of  September  5.  we  passed  through  ex- 
tremely heavy  running  ice  into  a  stream 
of  open   water,   rounded   Cape  Raw^ou. 


lakes,  coming  to  a  stop  a  few  miles  south  and  passed  Cape  Sheridan 

of  the  "Windward's"  winter  quarters  at  Within  a  cjuarter  of  an   hour  of   the 

Cape  Durville.    From  here,  after  some  de-  same  time  we  arrived  years  years  before 

lay,  we  slowly  worked  a  way  northeast-  — 7  a.  m.,  September  5 — we  reached  the 

ward  thru  fog  and  broken  ice  of  medium  open  water  extending  beyond  Cape  Shcr- 

thickness  thru  one   night  and  the   fore-  idan.     We  steamed  up  to  the  end  of  it. 

n(X)n  of  the  next  day,  only  emerging  into  and    it   appeared   practicable   at    first   to 

open  water  and  clear  weather  off  Cape  reach    Porter    Bay,    near    Cape    Josepli 

Eraser.  Henley,  which  I  had  for  my  winter  quar- 

•Copy right,    1909,    by    The    New    York    Times    Company. 
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ters.  But  the  outlook  being  unsatisfac- 
tory, I  went  back  and  put  the  "Roose- 
velt" into  the  only  opening  in  the  floe, 
being  barred  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sheridan  River,  a  little  north  of  our  po- 
sition three  years  prior. 

The  season  was  further  advanced  than 
in  1905 ;  there  was  more  snow  on  tlit 
ground,  and  the  new  ice  inside  the  flo,; 
bergs  was  much  thicker.  The  work  of 
discharging  the  ship  was  commenced  at 
once  and  rushed  to  completion.  The 
supplies  and  equipment  we  sledged 
across  ice  and  sea  and  deposited  on 
shore.  A  house  and  workship  were  built 
of  board,  covered  with  sails  and  fitted 
with  stoves,  and  the  ship  was  snug  for 
winter  in  shoal  water,  where  she  touched 
bottom  at  low  tide.  The  settlement  on 
the  stormy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
was  christened  Hubbardville. 

Hunting  parties  were  sent  out  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  and  a  bear  was  brought  in  on 
the  1 2th,  and  some  deer  a  day  or  two 
later. 

On  September  15  the  full  work  of 
transporting  supi)lies  to  Cape  Columbia 
was  inaugurated.  Marvin,  with  Dr. 
Goodsell  and  Borup  and  the  Eskimos, 
took  sixteen  sledge  loads  of  supplies  to 
Cape  Belknap,  and  on  the  27th  the  same 
party  started  with  loads  to  Porter  Bay. 
The  work  of  hunting  and  transporting 
supplies  was  prosecuted  continuously  by 
the  members  of  the  party  and  the  Eski- 
mos until  November  5,  when  the  sup- 
plies for  the  spring  sledge  trip  had  been 
removed  from  winter  quarters  and  de- 
posited at  various  places  from  Cape 
Colan  to  Cape  Columbia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the 
movement  of  the  ice  subjected  the  ship 
to  a  pressure  which  listed  her  to  port 
.some  8  or  10  degrees,  and  she  did  not 
recover  till  the  following  spring.  On 
October  1  I  went  on  a  hunt  with  two 
l^skimos  across  the  field  and  Parr  L>ay 
*  and  the  peninsula,  made  the  circuit  of 
Clcmants  Markham  Inlet,  and  returned 
to  the  ship  in  seven  days  with  fifteen 
musk  oxen,  a  bear  and  a  deer.  Later,  in 
(Vtober,  I  repeatcil  the  trip,  obtaining 
Uyv  musk  oxen,  and  hunting  parties  se- 
curecl  some  forty  deer. 

Professor  McMillan  went  to  Columbia 
in  November  and  obtained  a  tuonth  of 
tid.Tl   iibvcrv.-itions.   riiurning  in   Decem- 


ber. In  the  December  moon  Borup 
moved  the  llecla  depni  to  Cape  Colan; 
Bartlctt  made  a  hunting  trip  overland  ti» 
Lake  llazen,  and  Hansen  went  to  Clem- 
ants  Markham  inlet.  In  the  January 
moon  Marvin  crossed  Kobcsftn  Channel 
and  went  to  Cajjc  Bryant  for  tidal  and 
meteorological  observations ;  Bartlett 
crossed  the  channel  and  made  the  circuit 
of  Newman  I'.ay.  and  explored  the 
peninsula.  After  he  returned  C,(jodscll 
went  to  Markham  Inlet  and  Borup 
toward  Lake  llazen,  in  the  interior,  on 
hunting  trips. 

In  the  February  moon  iiartlelt  went 
to  Cape  Hecla,  Goodsell  moved  some 
more  sup])Iies  from  Hecla  to  Cape  Co- 
lan, and  l')orup  went  to  Markham  Inlet 
on  a  hunting  triji.  ( )n  1- ebruary  1 5 
r.artlett  left  the  ••Roosevelt'"  with  hi- 
division  for  Cape  Columbia  and  Pan- 
Bay.  Goodsell,  Borup,  McMillan  and 
Hansen  followed  on  successive  days  with 
their  provisions.  Marvin  returned  from 
Bryants  on  February  17  and  left  for 
Cape  Columbia  February  21.  I  l)rought 
up  the  rear  February  22. 

The  total  of  all  divisions  leaving  the 
"Roosevelt"  were  7  members  of  the 
party,  59  Eskimos.  140  dogs  and  23 
sledges.  By  February  2';'  such  of  the 
Cape  Colan  depot  as  was  needed  had 
been  brought  up  to  Cape  Columbia,  the 
dogs  were  rested  and  double  rationed 
and  harnessed,  and  the  sledges  and  other 
gear  overhauled. 

Four  months  of  northerly  winds  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  instead  of  south- 
erlv  ones,  as  during  the  previous  season, 
led  me  to  expect  less  open  water  than  be- 
fore, but  a  great  deal  of  rough  ice.  and 
I  was  prepared  to  hew  a  road  throui^h 
the  jagged  ice  for  the  first  hundred  mile- 
or  so.  and  then  cross  the  big  lead. 

On  the  last  day  of  Febrmry  r.artleii. 
with  his  pioneer  division,  accomplished 
this,  and  his  division  got  away  due  north 
over  the  ice  on  March  i.  The  remain- 
der of  the  party  got  awav  on  Bartlett's 
trail,  and  I  folhnved  an  hour  later. 

The  party  now  comprised  seven  mem- 
bers, of  the  expedition,  seventeen  F>ki 
mos.  1.^3  dogs  and  nineteen  sledges.   One 
Eskimo   and    seven    dogs    had    gone   to 
i:)ieces. 

A  strong  easterly  wind,  drifting  snow. 
.ind    temperature    in    the   minus    marked 
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our  departure  from  the  camp  at  Cape 
Coluuibia,  vvliich  I  had  christened  Crane 
City.  Rough  ice  in  the  first  march  dam- 
aged several  sledges  and  smashed  two 
beyond  repair,  the  teams  going  back  to 
Columbia  for  other  sledges  in  reserve 
there. 

We  camped  ten  miles  from  Crane 
City.  The  easterly  wind  and  low  tem- 
perature continued.  In  the  second 
march  we  passed  the  British  record  made 
by  Markham  in  May,  1876 — 82.20 — and 
were  stopped  by  open  water,  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  wind  after  Bartlett 
passed.  In  this  march  we  negotiated  the 
lead  and  reached  Bartlett's  third  camp. 
Borup  had  gone  back  from  here,  but 
missed  his  way,  owing  to  the  faulting  of 
the  trail  by  the  movement  of  the  ice. 

Marvin  came  back  also  for  more  fuel 
and  alcohol.  The  wind  continued,  form- 
ing open  water  all  about  us.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  march  we  came  upon  Bart- 
lett, who  had  been  stopped  by  a  wide 
lake  of  open  water.  We  remained  here 
from  March  4  to  March  11. 

At  noon  of  March  5  the  sun,  red  and 
shaped  like  a  football  by  excessed  reflec- 
tion, just  raised  itself  above  the  horizon 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  disappeared 
again.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
it  since  October  i. 

I  now  began  to  feel  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  because  there  were  no  signs  of 
Marvin  and  ]')Orup,  who  should  have 
been  there  for  two  days.  I'esidcs,  they 
had  the  alcohol  and  oil,  which  were  in- 
dispensable for  us.  We  concluded  that 
they  had  either  lost  the  trail  or  were  im- 
prisoned on  an  island  by  open  water, 
probably  the  latter. 

I'\)rtunately,  on  March  11  ihe  lead  was 
practicable,  and  leaving  a  note  for  Mar- 
vin and  Boruj)  to  ])ush  on  after  us  by 
forced  marches,  we  proceeded  north- 
ward. The  sounding  of  the  lead  gave 
1 10  fathoms.  During  this  march  we 
crossed  the  84th  parallel  and  traversed  a 
succession  of  just-frozen  leads  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  in  width. 
This  march  was  really  simple. 

On  the  14th  we  got  free  of  the  leads 
and  came  on  decent  going.  While  we 
were  making  camp  a  courier  from  Mar- 
vin came  and  informed  me  he  was  on  the 
march  in  the  rear.  The  temj^crature  was 
59  below. 


The  following  morning,  March  14,  I 
sent  Hansen  with  his  division  north  to 
pioneer  a  trail  for  five  marches,  and  Dr. 
Coodsell,  according  to  the  program, 
started  back  to  Cape  Columbia.  At  night 
Marvin  and  liorup  came  spinning  in  with 
their  men  and  dogs  steaming  in  the  bitter 
air  like  a  scpiadron  of  battleships.  Their 
arrival  relieved  me  of  all  anxiety  as  to 
our  oil  supply. 

In  the  morning  I  discovered  that  Mc 
Millan's  foot  was  badly  frost  bitten.  The 
mishap  had  occurred  two  or  three  days 
before;  but  McMillan  had  said  nothing 
about  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  come 
out  all  right.  A  glance  at  the  injury 
showed  me  that  the  only  thing  was  to 
send  him  back  to  Cape  Columbia  at  once. 
The  arrival  of  Marvin  and  Borup 
enabled  me  to  spare  sufficient  men  and 
dogs  to  go  back  with  him. 

This  early  loss  of  McMillan  was  scri 
ously  disai)poinling  to  me.  He  had  a 
sledge  all  the  way  from  Cape  Columbia, 
and  with  his  enthusiasm  and  the  powers 
and  physique  of  the  trained  athlete  I  had 
confidence  in  him  for  at  least  the  8r)th 
parallel ;  but  there  was  no  alternative. 

The  best  sledges  and  dogs  were  se- 
lected, and  the  sledge  loads  brought  up 
to  the  standard.  The  sounding  gave  a 
de])th  of  325  fathoms.  We  were  over 
the  continental  shelf,  and,  as  I  had  sur- 
mised, the  successive  leads  crossed  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  marches  composed  the  h\x 
lead  and  marked  (he  continental  shelf. 

(  )n  leaving  this  camp  the  expedition 
comprised  16  men,  12  sledges  and  UX) 
dogs.  The  next  march  was  satisfacti^-y 
as  regards  distance  and  character  of  go- 
ing. In  the  latter  part  there  were  pro- 
nounced movements  in  the  ice,  both  vis- 
ible and  audible.  Some  leads  were 
crossed,  in  one  of  which  Boruji  and  his 
team  took  a  bath,  and  we  were  finally 
stopped  by  an  impracticable  lead  open- 
ing in  front  of  us. 

We  camped  in  a  temjierature  of  50 
below.  At  the  end  of  two  short  marches 
we  came  upon  Hansen  and  his  party  in 
camp,  mending  their  sledges.  We  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  the  day  to  over- 
hauling and  mending  sledges  and  break- 
ing up  luir  damaged  ones  for  material. 

The  next  morning  I  put  Marvin  in 
the  lead  to  pioneer  the  trail,  with  instruc- 
tions  to   make   two    forced    marches   to 
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bring  up  our  average,  which  had  been 
cut  down  by  the  last  two  short  ones. 
Marvin  carried  out  his  instructions  im- 
pHcitly.  A  considerable  amount  of 
young  ice  assisted  in  this. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  march,  lati- 
tude 85.23,  Borup  turned  back  in  com- 
mand of  the  second  supporting  party, 
having  traveled  a  distance  equivalent  to 
Nansen's  distance  from  this  far  to  his 
farthest  north.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  this 
young  Yale  runner,  with  his  enthusiasm 
and  pluck.  He  had  led  his  heavy  sledge 
over  the  floes  in  a  way  that  commanded 
every  one's  admiration,  and  would  have 
made  his  father's  eyes  glisten. 

From  this  point  the  expedition  com- 
prised 13  men,  10  sledges  and  70  dogs. 
It  was  necessary  for  Marvin  to  take  a 
sledge  from  here,  and  I  put  Bartlett  and 
his  division  in  advance  to  pioneer  the 
trail. 

The  continual  daylight  enabled  me  to 
make  a  moderation  here  that  brought  my 
advance  and  main  parties  closer  together 
and  reduced  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
separated  by  open  leads. 

After  Bartlett  left  camp  with  Hender- 
son and  their  division.  Marvin  and  I  re- 
mained with  our  divisions  twenty  hours 
longer,  and  then  followed.  When  we 
reached  Bartlett's  camp  he  broke  out  and 
went  on  and  wc  turned  in.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  advance  party  was  travel- 
ing while  the  main  party  was  asleep,  and 
vice  versa,  and  I  was  in  touch  with  my 
advance  party  every  twenty-four  hours. 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  go- 
ing for  the  next  two  marches,  tho  for  a 
less  experienced  party,  less  adaptable 
.sledges  or  less  perfect  equipment  it  would 
have  been  an  impossibility. 

At  our  position  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond march  Marvin  obtained  a  satisfactory 
sight  for  latitude  in  clear  weather,  which 
placed  us  at  85.48.  This  result  agreed 
very  satisfactorily  with  the  dead  reckon- 
ing of  Marvin,  Bartlett  and  myself.  Up 
to  this  time  the  slight  altitude  of  the  sun 
had  made  it  not  worth  while  to  waste 
time  in  observations. 

On  the  next  two  marches  the  going  im- 
proved, and  we  covered  good  distance^. 
In  one  of  these  marches  a  lead  delayed 
us  a  few  hours.  We  finally  ferried  across 
(in  the  ice  cakes. 

The  next  dav  Bartlett  let  himself  out. 


evidently  for  a  record,  and  reeled  off 
I^lump  20  miles.  Here  Marvin  obtained 
another  satisfactory  sight  on  latitude, 
which  gave  the  position  as  86.38,  or  be- 
yond the  farthest  north  of  Nansen  and 
Abruzzi,  and  showed  that  we  had  covered 
fifty  minutes  of  latitude  in  three  marche.=. 
In  these  three  marches  we  had  past  the 
Norwegian  record  of  86.14  by  Nansen 
and  the  Italian  record  of  86.34  by  Cagni. 

From  this  point  Marvin  turned  back 
in  command  of  the  third  supporting 
party.  My  last  words  to  him  were,  "Be 
careful  of  the  leads,  my  boy." 

The  party  from  this  point  comprised 
nine  men,  seven  sledges  and  sixty  dogs. 
The  conditions  at  this  camp  and  the  ap- 
parently unbroken  expanse  of  fairly  levi:l 
ice  in  every  direction  reminded  me  of 
Cagni's  description  of  his  farthest  north, 
but  I  was  not  deceived  by  the  apparently 
favorable  outlook,  for  available  conditions 
never  continue  for  any  distance  or  any 
length  of  time  in  the  arctic  regions. 

The  north  march  was  over  good  go- 
ing, but  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
land  we  experienced  thai  condition,  fre- 
quent over  these  ice  fields,  of  a  hazy  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  light  is  equal 
everywhere.  All  relief  is  destroyed,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  see  for  any  distance. 

\\'e  were  obliged  in  this  march  to 
make  a  detour  arouiul  an  open  lead.  In 
the  next  march  we  encountered  the  heav- 
iest and  deepest  snow  of  the  journey, 
through  a  thick,  smothering  maiUle  lying 
in  the  depressions  of  heavy  rubble  ice.  I 
came  upon  Bartlett  and  his  party,  fagged 
nut  and  temporarily  discouraged  by  tlie 
heart-racking  work  of  making  a  road. 

I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
them.  They  were  simply  spoiled  by  the 
good  going  on  the  previous  marches.  I 
rallied  them  a  bit,  lightened  their  sledges, 
and  sent  them  on  encouraged  again. 

During  the  next  march  we  traveled 
through  a  thick,  low-lying,  smoky  haze 
drifting  over  the  ice  before  a  biting  air 
from  the  northeast.  .At  the  end  of  the 
march  we  came  upon  the  Captain 
camped  beside  a  wide  open  lead  with  a 
dense  black  water  sky  northwest,  north, 
and  northeast.  We  built  our  igloos  and 
turned  in,  but  before  I  had  fallen  asleep 
I  was  roused  out  by  a  movement  of  the 
ice  and  found  a  startling  condition  of 
affairs — a  rapidly  widening  road  of  black 
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water  ran  but  a  few  feet  from  our  igloos,  cnt,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  it 

( )ne  of  my  teams  of  dogs  had  escaped  by  was  better  than  an  easterly  or  southerly 

only  a  few  feet  from  being  dragged  by  wind,  either  of  which  would  have  set  us 

the  movement  of  the  ice  into  the  water,  adrift  in  open  water,  while  this  was  clos- 

Another  team  had  an  equally  narrow  ing  up  every  lead  behind.  This  furnished 
escape  from  being  crushed  by  the  ice  another  advantage  of  my  supportmg 
blocks  piled  over  them.  The  ice  on  the  parties.  True,  by  so  doing  it  was  press- 
north  side  of  the  lead  was  moving  ing  to  the  south  the  ice  over  which  we 
around  eastward.  The  small  floor  on  traveled,  and  so  robbing  us  of  a  hundred 
which    were    the    Captain's    igloos    was  miles  of  advantage. 

drifting  eastward  in  the  open  water,  and  We  concluded  we  were  on  or  near  the 

the  side  of  our  igloos  threatened  to  fol-  88th  parallel,  unless  the  north  wind  had 

low  suit.  lost  us  several  miles.    The  wind  blew  all 

Kicking  out  the  doors  of  the  igloos,  I  night  and  all  the  following  day.    At  this 

called  to  the  Captain's  men  to  pack  their  camp,  in  the  morning,  Bartlett  started  to 

sledges  and  be  ready  for  a  quick  dash  walk  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  to 

when  a  favorable  chance  arrived.  make  sure  of  reachiiig  the  88th  parallel. 

We  hurried  our  things  on  our  sledges,  While  he  was  gone  I  selected  the  forty 

hitched   the  dogs,   and   moved   on   to  a  best    dogs   in    the   outfit   and   had    them 

large  floe  west  of  us.     Then  leaving  one  doubled,  and  I  picked  out  five  of  the  best 

man  to  look  out  for  the  dogs  and  sledges,  sledges  and  assigned  them  expressly  to 

we  hurried  over  to  assist  the  Captain's  the    Captain's    party.      I    broke    up    the 

party  to  join  us.  seventh  for  material  with  which  to  re- 

;\  corner  of  their  raft  impinged  on  the  pair  the  others,  and  set  Eskimos  at  the 

ice  on  our  side.    l''or  the  rest  of  the  night  work. 

and  (luring  the  next  day  the  ice  suflfercd  I'artlett    returned    in    time    to    take    a 

the  torments  of  the  damned,  surging  to-  satisfactory   observation    for   latitude   in 

gether,  opening  out,  groaning  and  grind-  clear  weather,  and  obtained  for  our  posi- 

ing.  while  the  open  water  belched  black  tion  87.48,  and  that  showed  that  the  con- 

snioke  like  a  prairie  fire.     Then  the  mo-  tinned  north   wind   had   robbed  us  of  a 

tion  ceased;  the  open  water  closed;  the  number    of    miles    of    hard-earnc<l    dis- 

atmosphere    to    the    north    was    cleared,  tance. 

and    we    rushed    across    before    the    ice  Ilartlctt  took  the  observation  here,  as 

should  open  again.  had  Marvin  five  camps   back,  partly  to 

A   succession   of   laterally   open   leads  save    my   eyes,   but    largely   to   give   an 

were  crossed,  and  after  them  some  heavy  independent    record    and    determination 

old  ice ;  and  then  we  came  to  a  layer  of  of  our  advance.     The  observations  com 

\oung  ice,  some  of  which  buckled  under  pleted  and  two  copies  made,  one  for  him 

our  sledges,  and  this  gave  us  a  straight  and  the  other  for  me.  Bartlett  started  on 

way   of  six   miles   to   the   north.     Then  the  back  trail  in  command  of  my  fourth 

came  more  heavy  old  floes  covered  with  supporting    party,    with    2    Eskimos.     1 

hard  snow.  This  was  a  good  long  march,  sledge  and  18  dogs. 

The  next  march  was  also  a  long  one.         When    he   left    I    felt    for   a   moment 

it  was  Bartlett's  last  hit.     lie  let  himself  pangs  of  regret  as  he  disappeared  in  the 

out  over  a  series  of  large  old  floes  stead-  distance,    but    it    was    only    momentary, 

ily   increasing  in  diameter  and   covered  My  work  was  still  ahead,  not  in  the  rear, 

with  hard  snow.  Bartlett  had  done  good   work  and  had 

During  the  last  few  miles  I  walked  be-  been  a  great  help  to  me.     Circmnstanccs 

side  him  or  in  advance.     He  was  very  had  thrust  the  brunt  of  the  pioneering 

solemn  and  anxious  to  go  further,  but  the  upon  him.  instead  of  dividing  it  among 

program  was  for  him  to  go  back  from  several,  as  I  had  planned, 
here  in  command  of  the  fourth  support-  He   had   reason   to  take  pride   in   the 

ing  party,  and  there  were  no  supplies  for  fact    that    he    had    bettered    the    Italian 

an  increase  in  the  main  party.  record  bv  a  degree  and   a  quarter  and 

In  this  march  we  encountered  a  high  bad  covered  a  distance  equal  to  the  en- 
wind   for  the  first  time  since  the  three  tire   distance   of   the    Italian    expedition 
days  after  we  left   Cape  Columbia.      It  from  I^-anz   loscf  Land  to  Cagni's  far- 
was  dead  on  our  faces,  bitter  and  insist-  thest  north.    "  I   had  given   Bartlett  this 
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position  and  post  of  honor  in  command 
of  my  fourth  and  last  supporting  party, 
and  for  two  reasons — first,  because  of 
his  magnificent  handHng  of  the  "Roose- 
velt" ;  second,  because  he  had  cheerfully 
stood  between  me  and  many  trifling  an- 
noyances on  the  expedition. 

Then  there  was  a  third  reason.  It 
seemed  to  me  appropriate,  in  view  of  the 
magnificent  British  record  of  arctic 
work,  covering  three  centuries,  that  it 
should  be  a  British  subject  who  could 
boast  that,  next  to  an  American,  he  had 
been  nearest  to  the  Pole. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Bartlett  I 
turned  to  the  problem  before  me.  This 
was  that  for  which  I  had  worked  for 
thirty-two  years ;  for  which  I  had  lived 
the  simple  life;  for  which  I  had  con- 
served all  my  energy  on  the  upward  trip ; 
for  which  I  had  trained  myself  as  for  a 
race,  crushing  down  every  worry  about 
success. 

For  success  now,  in  spite  of  my  years, 
I  felt  in  trim — fit  for  the  demands  of  the 
coming  days  and  eager  to  be  on  the  trail. 
As  for  my  party,  my  equipment  and  my 
supplies,  I  was  in  shape  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  dreams  of  earliest  years.  My 
party  might  be  regarded  as  an  ideal 
which  had  now  come  to  realization — as 
loyal  and  responsive  to  my  will  as  the 
fingers  of  my  right  hand. 

Four  of  them  carried  the  technique  of 
dogs,  sledges,  ice  and  cold  as  their  herit- 
age. Two  of  them,  Hansen  and  Ootah, 
were  my  two  companions  to  the  farthest 
point  three  years  before.  Two  others. 
Egingwah  and  Sigloo,  were  in  Clark's 
division,  which  had  such  a  narrow  escape 
at  that  time,  and  now  were  willing  to  go 
anywhere  with  my  immediate  party  and 
willing  to  risk  themselves  again  in  any 
supporting,-  party. 

'J'hc  fifth  was  a  young  man  who  had 
never  served  before  in  any  expedition, 
but  who  was,  if  possible,  even  more  will- 
ing and  eager  than  the  others  for  the 
princely  gifts — a  boat,  a  rifle,  a  shotgun, 
ammunition,  knives,  etc. — which  I  had 
promised  to  each  of  them  who  reached 
the  pole  with  me ;  for  he  knew  that  these 
riches  would  enable  him  to  wrest  from  a 
stubborn  father  the  girl  whose  image 
filled  his  hot  young  heart. 

Ml  had  blind  confidence  so  long  as  T 
was  with  them  and  gave  no  thought  for 
the    morrow,    sure    that    whatever    hap- 


pened I  should  somehow  get  them  back 
to  land.  But  I  dealt  with  the  party  equal- 
ly. I  recognized  that  all  its  impetus  cen- 
tered in  me,  and  that  whatever  pace  I 
set  it  would  make  good.  If  any  one  was 
played  out  I  would  stop  for  a  short  time. 

I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  condi- 
tions. My  dogs  were  the  very  best,  the 
pick  of  133  with  which  we  left  Columbia. 
Almost  all  were  powerful  males,  hard  as 
nails,  in  good  flesh,  but  without  a  super- 
fluous ounce,  without  a  suspicion  of  fat 
anywhere,  and.  what  was  better  yet,  they 
were  all  in  good  spirits. 

My  sledges,  now  that  the  repairs  were 
completed,  were  in  good  condition.  My 
supplies  were  ample  for  "forty  days,  and 
with  the  reserve  represented  by  the  dogs 
themselves  could  be  made  to  last  fifty. 

Pacing  back  and  forth  in  the  lee  of  the 
pressure  ridge  where  our  igloos  were 
built,  while  my  men  got  their  loads  ready 
for  the  next  marches.  I  settled  on  my 
program.  T  decided  that  I  should  strain 
every  nerve  to  make  five  marches  of  fif- 
teen miles  each,  crowding  these  marches 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  us  to  the  eno 
of  the  fifth  long  enough  before  noon  to 
permit  the  immediate  taking  of  an  obser- 
vation for  latitude. 

Weather  and  leads  permitting.  I  be- 
lieved I  could  do  this.  If  my  jiroposcd 
distances  were  cut  down  by  any  chance.  1 
had  two  means  in  reserve  for  making  up 
the  deficit. 

First — To  niake  the  last  march  a 
fcMTcd  one.  stopping  to  make  tea  and  re>t 
the  dogs,  but  not  to  sleep. 

Second — At  the  end  of  the  fifth  march 
to  make  a  forced  march  with  a  light 
slidgc.  a  double  team  of  dogs,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  party,  leaving  the  rest  in  camp. 

Underlying  all  the.se  calculations  was  n 
recognition  of  the  ever-present  neighbor- 
hood of  open  leads  and  impassable  water, 
and  the  knowledge  that  a  twenty-four 
hours'  gale  would  knock  all  my  plans  into 
a  cocked  hat,  and  even  put  us  in  imminent 
peril. 

.'\t  a  little  after  midnight  of  April  i. 
after  a  few  hours  of  sound  sleep,  I  hit  the 
trail,  leaving  the  others  to  break  up  camp 
and  follow.  As  I  climbed  the  pressure 
ridge  back  of  our  igloos  I  set  another 
hole  in  my  belt,  the  third  since  I  started. 
l-Acry  man  anrl  dog  of  us  was  lean  and 
flat-bellied  as  a  board,  and  as  hard. 

It  was  a  fine  morning.     The  wind  of 
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tlic  last  two  d^i-ys  had  subsided,  and  the 
going-  was  the  best  and  most  eqnaljle  of 
any  I  had  had  yet.  The  floes  were  large  and 
old,  hard  and  clear,  and  were  surroundid 
by  pressure  ridges,  some  of  which  wore 
almost  stupendous.  The  biggest  of  them, 
however,  were  easily  negotiated  either 
thru  some  crevice  or  up  some  huge  brink. 

I  set  a  good  pace  for  about  ten  hours. 
Twenty-five  miles  took  me  well  beyond 
I  lie  eighty-eighth  parallel.  While  I  was 
building  my  igloos  a  long  lead  formed  by 
the  cast  and  southeast  of  us  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  miles. 

A  few  hours'  sleep  and  we  were  on  the 
I  rail  again.  As  the  going  was  now  prac- 
tically horizontal,  we  were  imhampercd 
and  could  travel  as  long  as  we  pleased 
and  sleep  as  little  as  we  wished.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  the  going  like  that 
of  the  previous  day,  except  at  the  begin- 
ning, when  pickaxes  were  required.  This 
ancl  a  brief  stop  at  another  lead  cut  down 
our  distance.  But  we  had  made  20  miles 
in  ten  hours  and  were  half  way  to  the 
eighty-ninth  parallel. 

The  ice  was  grinding  audibly  in  every 
direction,  but  no  motion  was  visible.  Evi- 
dently it  was  settling  back  into  equilib- 
rium and  probably  sagging  due  north- 
ward with  its  release  from  the  wind  pres- 
sure. 

Again  there  was  a  few  hours'  stop,  and 
we  liit  the  trail  before  midnight.  The 
weather  and  going  were  even  better.  The 
surface,  except  as  interrupted  by  infre- 
quent ridges,  was  as  level  as  the  glacial 
fringe  from  Hecia  to  Columbia,  and 
harder. 

We  marched  something  over  ten 
hours,  the  dogs  being  often  on  the  trot, 
and  made  twenty  miles.  Near  the  end 
of  the  march  we  ru.shed  across  a  lead 
100  yards  wide,  which  buckled  under  our 
sledges  and  finally  broke  as  the  last 
fledge  left  it. 

We  stopped  in  sight  of  the  eighty- 
ninth  parallel,  in  a  temperature  of  40  de- 
grees below.  Again  a  scant  sleep  and 
we  were  on  our  way  once  more  and 
acuiss  the  eighty-ninth  parallel.  This 
march  duplicated  the  previous  one  as  to 
weather  and  going.  The  last  few  hours 
it  was  on  young  ice,  and  occasionally  the 
dogs  were  galloping.  We  made  twentv- 
five  miles  or  more,  the  air,  the  sky  and 
the  bitter  wind  burning  the  face  till   it 


crackled.  It  was  like  the  great  interior 
ice  cap  of  Greenland.  Even  the  natives 
complained  of  the  bitter  air.  It  was  as 
keen  as  frozen  steel.  A  little  longer  sleep 
than  the  previous  ones  had  to  be  taken 
here,  as  we  were  all  in  need  of  it.  Then 
on  again. 

Up  to  this  time,  with  each  successive 
march,  our  fear  of  an  impassable  lead 
had  increased.  At  every  inequality  of 
the  ice  I  found  myself  hurrying  breath- 
lessly forward,  fearing  that  it  marked  a 
lead,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  summit 
would  catch  my  breath  with  relief — only 
to  find  myself  hurrying  on  in  the  sam<* 
way  at  the  next  one.  But  on  this  march 
by  some  strange  shift  of  feeling,  this  fear 
fell  from  me  completely.  The  weather 
was  thick,  but  it  gave  me  no  uneasiness. 

Before  I  turned  in  I  took  an  observa- 
tion, which  indicated  our  position  as 
89.25.  A  dense,  lifeless  pall  hung  over- 
head. The  horizon  was  black  and  the 
ice  beneath  was  a  ghastly,  chalky  white 
with  no  relief — a  striking  contrast  to  the 
glimmering,  sunlit  fields  of  it  over  which 
we  had  been  traveling  for  the  previous 
four  days.  The  going  was  even  better, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  snow  on  the 
hard,  granular,  last  summer's  surface  of 
the  old  floes,  dotted  with  the  sapphire  ice 
of  the  previous  summer's  lakes.  A  rise 
in  temperature  to  15  below  reduced  the 
friction  of  the  sledges,  and  gave  the  dogs 
the  appearance  of  having  caught  the 
spirits  of  the  party.  The  more  sprightly 
ones,  as  they  went  along  with  tightly 
curled  tails,  frequently  tossed  their  heads 
with  short,  sharp  barks  and  yelps.  In 
twelve  hours  we  made  40  miles.  There 
was  no  sign  of  a  lead  in  the  march. 

I  had  now  made  my  five  marches  and 
was  in  time  for  a  hasty  noon  observation 
thru  a  temporary  break  in  the  clouds, 
which  indicated  our  position  as  89.57.  I 
quote  an  entry  from  my  journal,  some 
hours  later : 

"The  Pole  at  last !  The  prize  of  three 
centuries,  my  dream  and  goal  for  twenty 
years,  mine  at  last !  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  realize  it.  It  all  seems  so  simple 
and  commonplace.  As  Bartlett  said 
when  turning  back,  when  speaking  of  his 
being  in  these  exclusive  regions  which 
no  mortal  had  ever  penetrated  before  :  it 
is  just  like  every  day!'  " 

Of  course,  I  had  many  sensations  that 
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made  sleep  impossible  for  hours,  despite 
my  utter  fatigue — the  sensations  of  a 
hfetime;  but  1  have  no  room  for  them 
here. 

The  first  thirty  hours  at  the  Pole  were 
spent  in  taking  observations ;  in  going 
some  ID  miles  beyond  our  camp  and 
some  8  miles  to  the  right  of  it ;  in  taking 
photographs,  planting  my  tiags,  deposit- 
ing my  records,  studying  the  horizon 
with  my  telescope  for  possible  land,  and 
searching  for  a  practicable  place  to  make 
a  sounding.  Ten  hours  after  our  arrival 
the  clouds  cleared  before  a  light  breeze 
from  our  left,  and  from  that  time  until 
our  departure,  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  7,  the  weather  was  cloudless  and 
flawless.  The  minimum  temperature 
during  the  thirty  hours  was  33  below, 
the  maximum  12. 

We  had  reached  the  goal,  but  the  re- 
turn was  still  before  us.  It  was  essential 
that  we  reach  the  land  before  the  next 
spring  tide,  and  we  must  strain  every 
nerve  to  do  this. 

I  had  a  brief  talk  with  my  men.  From 
now  on  it  was  to  be  a  big  travel,  little 
sleep  and  a  hustle  every  minute.  We 
would  try,  I  told  them,  to  double  march 
on  the  return — that  is,  to  start  and  cover 
one  of  our  northward  marches,  make  tea 
and  eat  our  lunch  in  the  igloos,  then 
cover  another  march,  eat  and  sleep  a  few 
hours,  and  repeat  this  daily. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  nearly  did  this, 
covering  regulaily  on  our  homeward 
journey  five  outward  marches  in  three 
return  marches.  Just  as  long  as  we 
could  hold  the  trail  we  could  double  our 
speed,  and  we  need  waste  no  time  in 
building  new  igloos. 

Every  day  that  we  gained  on  the  re- 
turn lessened  the  chances  of  a  gale  de- 
stmyitig  tbc  track.  Just  above  the 
eighty-seventh  parallel  was  a  region 
some  50  miles  wide  which  caused  me 
considerable  uneasiness.  Twelve  hours 
of  strong,  easterly,  westerly  or  northerly 
wind  would  make  this  region  an  open 
sea. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  we  started 
on  our  return,  having  double  fed  the 
dogs,  repaired  the  sledges  for  the  last 
time,  and  discarded  all  our  spare  cloth- 
ing to  lighten  the  loads. 

Five  miles  from  the  pole  a  narrow- 
crack  filled  with  recent  ice.  thru  which 


we  were  able  to  work  a  hole  with  a  pick- 
axe, enabled  me  to  make  a  sounding.  All 
my  wire,  1,500  fathoms,  was  sent  down, 
but  there  was  no  bottom.  In  pulling  up 
the  wire  parted  a  few  fathoms  from  the 
surface,  and  lead  and  wire  went  to  the 
bottom.  Oflf  went  reel  and  handle,  light- 
enmg  the  sledges  still  further.  We  had 
no  more  use  for  them  now. 

Three  marches  brought  us  back  to  the 
igloos  where  the  Captain  turned  back. 
The  last  march  was  in  the  wild  sweep  of 
a  northerly  gale,  with  drifting  snow  and 
the  ice  rocking  under  us  as  we  dashed 
over  it. 

South  of  where  Marvin  had  turned 
back  we  came  to  where  his  party  had 
built  several  igloos  while  delayed  by  open 
leads.  Still  further  south  we  found  where 
the  Captain  h.ad  been  held  up  by  an  open 
lead  and  obliged  to  cairip.  Fortunately 
the  movement  of  these  leads  was  simply 
open  and  shut,  and  it  took  considerable 
water  motion  to  fault  the  trail  seriouslv. 
While  the  Captain,  Marvin,  and,  as  I 
found  out  later,  Borup.  had  been  delayed 
by  open  leads,  we  seemed  to  bear  a  patent 
charm,  and  at  no  single  lead  were  we  de- 
layed more  than  a  couple  of  hours. 
Sometiiues  the  ice  was  fast  and  firm 
enough  to  carry  us  across ;  sometimes  a 
short  detour,  sometimes  a  brief  halt  for 
the  lead  to  close,  sometimes  an  impro- 
vised ferry  on  an  ice  cake,  kept  the  trail 
without  difficulty  down  to  the  tenth  out- 
ward luarch.  IgJoos  there  disappeared 
completely,  and  the  entire  region  was  un- 
recognizable. Where  on  the  outward 
journey  had  been  narrow  cracks  there 
were  now  broad  leads,  one  of  them  over 
five  miles  in  width,  caught  over  with 
young  ice.  Here  again  fortune  favored 
us,  and  no  pronounced  movement  of  the 
ice  having  taken  place  since  the  Captain 
passed,  we  had  his  trail  to  follow.  We 
picked  up  the  old  trail  again  north  of  the 
seventh  igloos,  followed  it  beyond  the 
fifth,  and  at  the  big  lead  lost  it  finally. 

From  here  we  followed  the  Captain's 
trail,  and  on  .\pril  23  our  sledges  passed 
up  the  veritable  edge  of  the  glacier  frini:;c 
a  little  west  of  Cape  Columbia.  W'hen 
the  last  sledge  came  up  I  thought  mv  Es- 
kimos had  gone  crazy.  They  yelled  and 
called  and  danced  themselves  helpless. 
As  Ootah  sat  down  on  his  sledge  he  re- 
marked in  Eskimo: 
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"The  devil  is  asleep  or  having  trou- 
ble with  his  wife,  or  we  never  should 
have  come  back  so  easily." 

A  few  hours  later  we  arrived  at  Crane 
City,  under  the  bluffs  of  Cape  Colum- 
bia, and  after  putting  four  pounds  of 
pemmican  into  each  of  the  faithful  dogs 
10  keep  them  quiet,  we  had  at  last  our 
chance  to  sleep.  Never  shall  1  forget 
that  sleep  at  Cape  Columbia.  It  was 
sleep,  sleep,  then  turn  over  and  sleep 
again.  We  slept  gloriously,  with  never 
a  thought  of  the  morrow  or  of  having  to 
walk,  and,  too,  with  no  thcjught  that 
there  was  to  be  never  more  a  night  of 
blinding  headache.  Cold  water  to  a 
parched  throat  is  nothing  compared  with 
sleep  to  a  numbed,  fatigued  brain  and 
body. 

Two  days  we  spent  here  in  sleeping 
and  drying  our  clothes.  Then  for  the 
ship.  Our  dogs,  like  ourselves,  had  not 
been  hungry  when  we  arrived,  but  sim- 
ply lifeless  with  fatigue.  They  were  dif- 
ferent animals  now,  and  the  better  ones 
among  them  slept  on  with  tightly  curled 
tails  and  uplifted  heads  and  their  hind 
legs  treading  the  snow  with  pistonlike 
regularity. 

We  reached  Hccla  in  one  march  and 
the  "Roosevelt"  in  another.  When  we 
got  to  the  "Roosevelt"  I  was  staggered  by 
the  news  of  the  fatal  mishap  to  Marvin. 
He  had  been  either  less  cautious  or  less 
fortunate  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  his 
death  emphasized  the  risk  to  which  we 
had  all  been  subjected,  for  there  was  not 
one  of  us  but  had  been  in  the  sludge  at 
some  time  during  the  journey.  The  big 
lead,  cheated  of  its  prey  three  years  be- 
fore, had  at  last  gained  its  human  victim. 

The  rest  can  be  quickly  told.  McMil- 
lan and  Borup  had  started  for  the  Green- 
land coast  to  deposit  caches  for  me.  Be- 
fore I  arrived  a  flying  Eskimo  courier 
from  me  overtook  them  with  instructions 
that  the  caches  were  no  longer  needed, 
and  that  they  were  to  concentrate  their 
energies  on  tidal  observations,  etc.,  at 
Cape  Morris  K.  Jesup  atid  north  from 
there. 

These  instructions  were  carried  out, 
and  after  their  return  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  McMillan  made  some  further 
tidal  observations  at  other  points.  The 
supplies  remaining  at  the  various  caches 
were   brought   in.   and    on   July    18   the 


"Roosevelt"  left  her  winter  quarters  and 
was  driven  out  into  the  channel  pack  of 
Tape  Union. 

She  fought  her  way  south  in  the  center 
of  the  channel  and  passed  Cape  Sabine 
on  August  8,  or  thirty-nine  days  earlier 
than  in  1908  and  thirty-two  davs  earlier 
than  the  British  expedition  in  1876.  We 
picked  up  Whitney  and  his  party  and  th'' 
stores  at  Etah.  We  killed  seventy-odd 
walrus  for  my  Eskimos,  whom  I  landed 
at  their  homes.  We  met  the  "Jeanie"  off 
Saunders  Island  and  took  over  her  coal 
and  cleared  from  Cape  York  on  August 
26,  one  month  earlier  than  in  1906. 

On  September  5  we  arrived  at  Indian 
Harbor,  whence  the  message,  "Stars  and 
Stripes  nailed  to  north  pole,"  was  sent 
vibrating  southward  thru  the  crisp  Lab- 
rador air.  The  culmination  of  long  ex- 
perience, a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem  gained  in  the  last 
expedition — these,  together  with  a  new 
type  of  sledge,  which  reduced  the  work 
of  both  dogs  and  driver,  and  a  new  type 
of  camp  cooler,  which  added  to  the  com- 
fort and  increased  the  hours  of  sleep  of 
the  members  of  the  party,  combined  to 
make  the  present  expedition  an  agreeable 
improvement  upon  the  last  in  resoect  to 
the  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of  its  work 
and  the  lessened  discomfort  and  strain 
upon  the  members  of  the  party. 

As  to  the  personnel,  I  have  again  been 
particularly  fortunate.  Captain  Bartlett 
is  just  Bartlett — tireless,  sleepless,  enthu- 
siastic, whether  on  the  bridge  or  in  the 
crow's  nest  or  at  the  head  of  a  sledge  di- 
vision in  the  field.  Dr.  Goodsell,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  expedition,  not  only  looked 
after  its  health  and  his  own  specialty  of 
microscopes,  but  took  his  full  share  of 
the  field  work  of  the  expedition  as  well, 
and  was  always  ready  for  any  work.  Pro- 
fessor Marvin  and  McMillan  have  se- 
cured a  mass  of  scientific  data,  having 
made  all  the  tidal  and  most  of  the  field 
work,  and  their  services  were  invaluable 
in  every  way. 

Borup  not  only  made  the  record  as  to 
the  distance  traveled  during  the  journey, 
hut  to  his  assistance  and  his  expert 
knowledge  of  photography  is  due  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  unequaled  series  ot 
photographs  taken  by  the  expedition. 

Hansen  in  the  field  and  Percy  as  stew- 
ard were  the  same  as  ever,  invaluable  in 
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tlu-ir    respective    lines.      Chief    Engineer  As   for  my   faithful  Eskimos.   I   have 

\\  archvell,    also   of   the   last   expedition,  left  them  with  ample  supplies  of  dark, 

aided  by  his  assistant,  Scott,  kept  the  ma-  rich  walrus  meat  and  blubber  for  their 

chincry  up  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  winter,    with    currants,    sugar    biscuits, 

and  has  given  the  "Roosevelt"  the  force  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  knives,  hatch- 

and  power  which  enabled  her  to  negotiate  ets,  traps,  etc..  and  for  the  splendid  four 

apj)arently      impracticable      ice.         Mr.  who  stood  beside  me  at  the  Pole  a  boat 

(hislnie,  the  mate,  who  was  in  charge  of  and  tent  each,  to  requite  them  for  their 

the   "Roosevelt"  during  the  absence  of  energy  and  the  hardship  and  toil  they 

Captain  Bartlett  and  myself,  and  Bos'n  underwent  to  help  their  friend  Peary  to 

Murphy,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  the  the  North  Pole. 

station  at  Etah  for  the  relief  of  Cook,  P.ut    all    of    this — the    dearly    bought 

were  both  trustworthy  and  reliable  men,  years    of    exjjerience.    the    magnificent 

and  1   count  myself  fortunate  in  having  strength  of  the  "Roosevelt."  the  splendid 

had  them  in  my  service.    The  members  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  my  party,  the 

the  crew  and  the  firemen  were  a  distinct  loyal  faithfulness  of  my  Eskimos — could 

improvement  over  those  of  the  last  ex-  have  gone  for  naught  Init  for  the  faith- 

pcdition.      Every  one  of  them  was  willing  ful  necessaries  of  war  furnished  so  l<iy- 

and  anxious  to  be  of  service  in  every  pos-  ally  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 

sible  way.     Connors,  who  was  promoted  Peary  Arctic  Club.     And  it  is  no  detrac- 

to  be  bos'n  in  the  absence  of   Mur])hy.  tion   from  the  living  to  say  that  to  no 

])roved     to     be     particularly     effective,  single  individual  has  the  fine  result  been 

l>arnes.     seaman,     and     Wiseman     and  more  signally  due  than  to  my  friend  the 

Joyce,  firemen,  not  only  assisted  Marvin  late  Morris  K.  Jesup.  the  first  president 

and  McMillan  in  their  tidal  and  meteor-  of  the  club. 

ological  observations  on  the  "Roosevelt,"  Their  assistance  has  enabled  me  to  tell 

but  \\'iseman  and  P)arnes  went  into  the  the  last  of  the  great  earth   stories,  the 

field   with   them  on  their  trips  to   Cape  storv  the  world  has  been  waiting  to  hear 

Columbia,  and  Condon  and  Cody  covered  for  three   hundred   years — the  story   of 

LOGO   miles   hunting   and   sledging   sup-  i]u>  discovery  of  the  North  Pole, 
plies. 


The  Pole 


BY   HARRY   H.  KEMP 

And  so  'tis  known  at  last,  what  men  have  >ought 
P'or  centuries,  and  ftmnd  not!     Time  on  time 
And  day  and  night  innumerable  it  lay 

In  its  white  vastness.  lapped  by  chilly  waves. 
Where  grinding  ice-fields  with  reverberate  roar 
Crash  in  the  polar  tempest,  mile  on  mile, 
(^h.  thus  'twill  be  until  the  end  of  Time: 

h'rom  triumph  to  triumph  and  from  height  ti>  height 
The  seeking  Soul  of  Man  will  ever  soar 
Until  she  end  the  quest. 

It  IS  no  Pole. 
No  new  world  in  the  sky,  no  land  unknown. 
That  she  would  find  ;  these  are  but  symbols  vague 
Of  the  Cireat  Quest  she  follows.     What  she  seeks 
Is  lo  unl(X>se  the  riddle  of  herself. 

The  riddle  of  the  Universe  in  turn 
Will  yield  itself  and  make  an  alphabet 
Tt»  spell  the  riddle  ultimate  of  God. 

r.^wRFNcF,.  Mass. 


THE  AERIAL 
TOURNAMENT 

REIMS 

George  F.  Campbell  Wood 

MEMBER  OE  THE 
AE/?0  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 


LIKE  the  tournaments  of  old,  this 
most  modern  of  contests  occupied 
a  week  and  more.  On  the  eve  of 
tlie  opening  day  a  ceaseless,  endless 
stream  of  mud-bespattered  vehicles  and 
pedestrians — for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
— filled  the  slippery,  cobbled  streets  and 
sidewalks  of  the  town,  hurriedly  seeking 
shelter  in  their  respective  and  long- 
reserved  resting  places.  The  fumes  of 
exploded  gasoline  and  the  snorting  and 
panting  of  thousands  of  motors  filled  the 
air.  and  the  noise  was  reverberated  in 
the  narrow  streets  until  the  whole  town 
resounded  as  with  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
the  comparison  being  suggested  by  an 
old  Champenois  who  in  1870  had  fought 
for  his  France  and  lost.  From  the  win- 
dows of  those  rooms  which  they  had  not 
let  to  the  "Parisiens"  and  also  to  many 
"Americains" — and  they  were  few — the 
Rcmois,  and  especially  the  Rcmoiscs, 
gazed  on  the  strange  scene  with  amaze- 
ment, and  made  many  comments :  "What 
a  big  place  Paris  must  be  for  so  many 
people  to  come  from  there,  and  how 
rich,  these  Parisians,  to  all  own  auto- 
mobiles." To  those  who.  in  the  last  few 
years,  had  been  to  Clermont,  at  the  last 
Gordon-Bennett  cup  of  the  motoring 
world,  and  to  Le  Mans  and  Dieppe  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  motor  Grands  Prix, 
the  scene  was  not  a  new  one.  except  for 
the  calamitous  downpour,  and  also  for  a 
mental  atmosphere  of  even  more  fever- 
ish excitement,  for  which  the  novelty 
and  the  sensational  character  of  the  com- 
ing contests  were  no  doubt  responsible. 
With  evening  came  more  rain  and  more 


motor  cars,  the  latter  apparently  as  end- 
less a  stream  as  the  former,  and  neither 
to  cease  until  morning. 

At  dinner  glum  pessimism  as  to  the 
morrow's  prospects  was  the  prevalent 
sentiment  in  the  crowded  salle-a-manger 
of  the  Lion  d'Or ;  never  was  the  weather 
so  engrossing  or  so  exclusive  a  topic  of 
conversation — a  conversation  carried  on 
in  many  tongues — and  every  time  the 
wind  groaned  in  the  hotel  courtyard 
there  would  be  an  answering  groan  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  T.ion  d'Or.  for  at 
Reims  last  week  the  wind  was  a  common 
and  dreaded  enemy  to  all. 

Unlike  Rcims's  last  great  day.  the  one 
on  which  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  re- 
viewed his  ally's  army  before  conntless 
thousands,  on  these  same  plains.  Sunday 
broke  gray,  wet  and  gusty.  This  bad 
been  expected  and  feared,  and  it  was 
with  no  stirprisc  that  both  native  and 
transient  Reims  woke  up  to  find  the 
black  flag  hoisted  on  the  Place  de  la 
Republique  and  other  p(Mnts  of  vantage, 
and  meaning,  as  all  knew  well.  "No  fly- 
ing." .\s  a  signal  to  stay  in  town,  how- 
ever, the  flags  were  ignored,  and.  re- 
gardless of  their  explicitly  disappointing 
assurance,  thousands  set  out  for  the 
.Aerodrome  on  every  sort  of  conveyance, 
including  their  own  feet,  and  made  their 
wav  thru  mud  and  slush  to  the  tribunes 
and  inclosures.  The  triah  for  the 
French  team  in  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup. 
the  Prix  de  la  \'itesse  and  the  Prix  du 
Tour  de  T-iste  were  scheduled  for  the 
dav.  For  the  ctip  race  eliminatoHes. 
those  three  Frenchmen  would  be  select- 
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cd  who,  starting  before  2  o'clock,  made 
the  fastest  time  on  two  circuits — 20 
kilometers;  the  Prix  de  la  Vitesse  was 
fur  the  fastest  flight  on  three  circuits, 
and  could  also  be  tried  for  on  Tuesday, 
Saturday  and  the  following  Sunday ;  the 
Tcnir  du  Listc  was,  of  course,  a  time 
trial  on  one  circuit  or  lap,  and  could  be 
attempted  every  day  and  in  every  race 
except  in  the  Bennett  Cup  race  and  elim- 
inatory  trials. 

The  official  starts  began  to  be  given  to 
the  contestants  at  10  o'clock,  fifteen 
minutes  being  given  each  man  to  cross 
the  line ;  but,  because  of  the  strong  wind, 
none  ventured  forth  when  called  upon. 
GufFroy,  in  his  fleet,  red-winged  Esnault- 
Pelterie  monoplane,  made  one  attempt, 
but  gave  it  up  and  it  was  not  until  after 
1 1  o'clock  that  the  strength  had  suffi- 
ciently gone  out  of  the  wind  to  enable 
those  called  to  resj)ond.  Latham  and 
Bleriot  then  appeared,  an  excited  mur- 
mur of  recognition  coming  from  the 
crowd  as  the  heroes  of  tlie  Channel 
crossing  made  preparations  to  start.  On 
a  small  scale  there  appeared  to  be  a  re* 
newal  of  their  contest  of  the  previous 
month  on  the  shores  of  the  Pas-de- 
Calais  as  to  which  should  get  away  first, 
and  once  more  Bleriot  won  out ;  not  only 
did  he  cross  first,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  such  a  roar  of  applause  as  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  but  he 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
wind,  in  getting  around  the  first  stake,  a 
fact  which  was  svTbscquently  to  qualify 
hitn  for  the  French  team ;  the  Bleriot 
XI  came  to  earth  just  beyond  it.  while 
Latham  fell  short  of  it,  thereby  failing 
to  qualify  on  this  trial.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  most  famous  of  mono- 
planes was  very  obvious  when  both  were 
seen  in  action  at  such  a  short  interval  : 
The  Bleriot  XI,  small,  compact,  master- 
ing the  wind  with  its  flexible  wings  as  it 
skimmed  close  to  the  earth ;  the  Antoi- 
nette IV,  with  its  greater  surface,  power 
and  speed — the  most  birdlike  machine  at 
Bctheny — seeking  the  more  regular  cur- 
rents aloft  in  preference  to  fighting  the 
surface  gusts  and  eddies  of  the  lower 
strata. 

Another  of  the  small  Bleriots  is 
brought  out,  and  Delagrarige.  a  Irans- 
fugc  from  the  biplane  to  the  tnon(->planc. 
nuil   who  for  niniiv  inonth«  in    1008  was 


the  greatest  of  French  aviators,  makes 
his  attempt,  but  the  wind  quickly  wins 
the  struggle.  The  first  biplanes  to  brave 
the  elements — Tissandicr's  Wright  and 
de  Rue's  Voisin — have  no  better  success. 
Tissandier  is  pointed  out  as  one  of 
Wright's  first  pupils ;  he  comes  of  a 
great  aeronautic  family,  and  it  is  re- 
called that  his  father  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor in  the  famous  "Zenith"  ascension, 
when  that  balloon  rose  to  the  asphyxi- 
ating height  of  over  five  miles,  in  the 
interests  of  science,  but  only  brought 
down  one  of  its  crew  alive — Tissandier. 
As  to  de  Rue,  every  one  tells  every  one 
else  that  this  is  Captain  Ferber,  with 
Archdeacon,  the  greatest  pioneer  in 
French  aviation,  who,  being  in  the  army, 
is  not  allowed  to  compete  under  his  own 
name.  At  about  noon  the  wind  abated 
somewhat,  but  it  was  still  blowing  some 
30  feet  a  second  when  those  at  lunch 
were  startled  to  their  feet  by  the  splut- 
tering roar  of  a  motor  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  aeroplane  sheds.  They  were 
only  just  in  time  to  see  a  Wright  shoot 
<iflF  its  rail,  and,  from  the  fact  that  no 
dropping  weight  or  derrick  was  used, 
all  knew  this  must  be  Lefebvre,  the 
French  engineer,  who  taught  himself 
how  to  drive  a  Wright  in  Holland  the 
previous  month.  Lefebvre  disj-tenscs 
with  all  the  starting  paraphernalia  usu- 
ally associated  with  the  famous  biplane, 
except  an  extra  long  rail,  and  this  even 
when  there  is  no  wind  for  him  to  start 
against,  and  thus  disposes  of  the  legends 
which  maintained  these  two  things  could 
not  be  done.  Down  the  stretch,  over  the 
line,  out  to  the  first  stake  or  beacon, 
around  it,  and  off  for  the  distant  second 
turn,  went  the  great  white  biplane,  until 
the  planes  were  but  two  thin  parallel  lines 
and  the  propellers  two  glints  of  liglit. 
Its  distant  progress  down  the  back- 
stretch  and  into  the  long  stretch  home 
was  eagerly  followed  thru  glasses,  and 
as  Lefebvre  swept  around  the  final  stake 
by  the  sheds  and  came  racing  down  the 
vin^rt  homestretch  toward  the  tribunes, 
he  got  a  roar  of  welcome  and  of  appre- 
ciation, for  was  he  not  the  first  to  circle 
the  course  in  that  historic  week,  and  was 
not  this  an  appropriate  feat  for  the  first 
successful  flying  machine  ever  built? 
Btit  the  Wright  kept  on.  with  that  pecul- 
iar     undulatorv     movement     which     its 
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notorious  lack  of  any  tail  or  rear  hori- 
zontal surface  gives  to  the  flight  of  a 
Wright  in  a  breeze ;  it  just  failed  to  com- 
plete a  second  circuit,  excess  of  oil  spoil- 
ing the  ignition  and  the  motor  coming 
to  a  stop.  Lefebvre  had,  however,  quali- 
fied for  the  French  team,  which  lacked 
now  but  one  representative.  But  2 
o'clock  came  without  any  further  suc- 
cessful attempts,  and  rain  put  a  stop  to 
flying  for  the  major  part  of  the  after- 
noon.    It  was  not  until  after  6  that  the 


stand,  and  as  his  strength  ebbed  into 
nothingness,  the  great  birds  slipped  out, 
one  by  one,  of  their  low-lying  eyries, 
and  noisily  waking  from  their  inaction, 
rose,  clattering  and  whirring,  into  the 
air,  until  it  was  literally  alive  with  them. 
The  crowds  had  waited  long  and  patient- 
ly, and  they  were  more  than  rewarded 
by  a  sight  such  as  no  human  eyes  had 
dwelt  upon  before  theirs,  a  sight  to  thrill 
the  dullest  and  most  unimaginative  of 
minds,  and  one  which  no  pen  could  ade- 


TYPICAL  CROWD   AROUND  THE  WRIGHT   MACHINE. 


sky  cleared  and  the  wind  died  down,  and 
a  great  cheer  arose  among  the  beninnbed 
thousands  as,  in  the  long  line  of  sheds, 
the  doors  swung  on  their  hinges,  reveal- 
ing the  great  winged  machines,  lying  in 
wait  for  just  such  a  weakening  in  the 
strength  of  their  enemy. 

Since  daybreak  Eolus  had  engaged  in 
a  furious  struggle  to  defend  his  realm 
against  man's  audacious  attempts  at  en- 
croachment— a  struggle  which  a  Homer 
might  well  have  dilated  on.  had  both  he 
and  his  mythology  survived  to  this  date ; 
but  by  afternoon  he  had  made  his  last 


quately  describe.  In  rapid  succession 
twelve  aeroplanes  look  wing,  at  one  time 
seven  being  simultaneously  above  the 
ground.  When  the  great  spectacle  came 
to  an  end  and  the  last  had  landed,  it  was 
found  that  Latham  had  succeeded  in 
qualifying  as  France's  third  representa- 
tive and  that  the  three  Wright  pilots — 
as  capable  aviators  are  designated  in 
France — to  wit.  Lefebvre,  de  I^mbert 
and  Tissandier.  had  finished  in  the  lead 
in  the  two  other  events.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  great  day  for  these  French 
copies  of  the  famous  brothers'  master- 
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piece.  At  the  close  of  his  last  flight  Le- 
Icbvre  gave  a  marvelous  exhibition  be- 
fore the  grand  stand,  executing  a  series 
oi  turns,  curves,  gyrations,  spiral  ascents 
and  descents,  which  brought  the  vast 
assemblage  to  its  feet,  shouting  with  de- 
lirious enthusiasm ;  it  proved  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  day  of  wonders  and  a  thoro 
consolation  to  the  many  compatriots  of 
Curtiss  present,  who  had  hoped  in  vain 
for  a  glimpse  of  their  champion  and 
representative  in  the  coming  interna- 
tional struggle. 

The  morrow,  however,  brought  forth 
even  greater  marvels  than  those  wit- 
nessed on  the  first  day.  The  first  arti- 
ficial denizen  of  the  air  to  appear  was 
the  Colonel  Renard ;  with  a  favorable 
wind  and  its  great  Panhard  engine  go- 
ing at  high  speed,  the  big  yellow  diri- 
gible, Kapferer  at  the  helm,  had  made  a 
lightning  trip  from  Meaux.  Its  arrival 
seemed  a  signal  for  the  appearance  of 
the  heavier-than-air  craft,  for  it  was 
just  at  this  time  that  they  were  wheeled 
out  preparatory  to  starting  in  the  Prix 
de  la  Champagne  et  dc  la  \'ille  dc  Reims. 
This  was  the  most  important  prize  of  the 
whole  week,  and  its  winner  was  to  be  he 
who  should  fly  furthest  without  alight- 
ing. On  this,  the  first  day  of  competi- 
tion for  this  prize,  eighteen  machines 
actually  (pialified  for  further  trials ;  only 
fourteen  men  drove  them,  however,  for 
lUeriot  piloted  his  four  monoplanes  over 
the  line  and  Latham  two.  Only  a  few 
made  any  elifort  at  a  distance  flight,  how- 
ever, the  balance  preferring  to  await  de- 
velopments and  make  their  efTort  on  the 
three  other  days  designated — Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday.  Lefebvre 
flew  some  13  miles,  but  it  remained  to 
young  Paulhan,  whose  rise  to  fame  has 
been  so  meteoric,  to  make  a  long  flight ; 
in  the  morning  his  big  \^">isin  biplane 
circled  the  course  five  times  and  later  in 
the  day  nearly  six,  covering  31  and  35 
miles  respectively,  and  giving  a  foretaste 
of  what  was  to  come  later  in  the  week. 
PTis  performance  excited  no  little  inter- 
est, as  the  \^oisins  had  done  so  little  on 
the  previous  day.  As  is  his  wont.  Paul- 
han rose  to  great  height  and  went  soar- 
ing around  the  aerodrome  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  rcgidarity  so  tmcliangeable  as 
'"  become  monotonous — monotonous  to 


see  a  man  fly !  His  machine  behaved 
well  in  the  breeze  and  seemed  to  bear 
out  Its  builder's  claim  of  automatic  lat- 
eral stability;  the  famous  revolving 
Gnome  motor,  which  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  Paulhan's  distance  and 
hight  records,  was  the  subject  of  end- 
less discussion.  After  distance  came 
speed ;  Bleriot  brought  out  his  big  80 
horse-power  racing  monoplane,  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  Wrights'  time  for 
the  circuit  of  the  day  before.  To  the 
deafening  clamor  of  its  eight  cylinders 
and  the  whirring  of  its  great  propeller, 
the  Bleriot  XII  tore  around  the  course 
at  great  speed,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  some  giant  insect  winging  its  way 
over  the  plain.  More  unwieldy  than  his 
smaller  monoplanes,  Bleriot's  racer 
nevertheless  seemed  under  good  control 
of  the  aviator,  whose  seat,  unlike  that  in 
the  cross  Channel  model,  is  right  under 
the  great  wings.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  circuit,  the  white  ball,  announcing  a 
new  record,  was  run  up  amid  great  en- 
thusiasm. But  Bleriot's  triumpli  was 
short  lived,  for  just  before  the  time  limit 
Curtiss  made  his  first  appearance,  the 
trim,  racy-looking  biplane  contrasting 
-^trnngely  witii  the  lieavier  machines 
about  it — and  on  his  first  altem])t  suc- 
ceeded in  bettering  Bleriot's  time.  It 
was  to  the  accompaniment  of  .\merican 
cheers  that  the  white  ball  rose  once  more. 
The  Ilerring-Curtiss  showed  marvelous 
speed  for  a  liiplane.  and  the  hopes  that 
it  would  outstrip  the  French  moimplanes 
and  "lift"  the  cup  ran  high  among  its 
followers.  In  the  first  internatit>nal  race 
in  aeronautical  history  —  the  Gordon 
Hcnnclt  Cup  for  balloons,  of  1006.  the 
lone  American  representative  had  proved 
the  winner.  \\'hy  should  not  history  re- 
peat itself,  and  .Xmeriea.  notwithstand 
mg  her  single  entry,  again  inscribe 
her  name  first  on  a  Gordon  Retmett 
Cup? 

The  black  flag  was  up  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  and  such  a  wind  blowing  that 
many  elected  not  to  go  out  to  Betheny 
until  the  prospects  were  better,  and 
started  to  explore  the  old  town,  for 
which  the  exciting  events  of  the  previ- 
ous days  had  left  them  no  leisure.  The 
famous  cellars  containing  the  more 
famous    wine    had    many    visitors,    but 
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more  turned  toward  tlie  architectural 
glories  of  the  cathedral,  and  stood  gaz- 
ing at  its  inimitable  faqade,  at  the  two 
great  bells  on  the  south  tower  which  had 
rung  on  more  than  one  historical  day,  or 
wandered  thru  the  interior  of  the  great 
church,  where  the  peerless  rose-window 
over  the  main  portal  and  the  great 
Gothic  organ,  with  its  thirty-five  hun- 
dred pipes,  equal  in  magic  the  veritable 
lace  in  stone  outside,  which  only  the 
Moorish  wonders  of  the  Alhambra  or 
the  Oriental  magic  of  the  Taj  Mahal  can 
surpass. 

Toward  afternoon  it  was  learned  that 
the  President  was  coming.  He  arrived 
around  4  o'clock,  but  the  first  flights 
were  not  attempted  until  an  hour  later. 
Once  more  the  Voisins  covered  them- 
selves with  glory.  Young  Bunau- 
Varilla,  who  had  been  given  a  Voisin  on 
the  occasion  of  his  graduation  from  his 
"lycee,"  was  the  first  out,  and  gave  a 
remarkable  exhibition  in  the  teeth  of  a 
strong  wind,  Paulhan  following  him  a 
little  later.  When  the  wind  fell,  at  sun- 
set, Bleriot  reconquered  his  record  for 
the  single  circuit  with  a  sensational  bur^t 
of  speed,  46  miles  an  hour  being  its  aver- 
age. Latham  flew  20  miles,  and  Le- 
febvre  did  some  more  of  his  wonderful 
aerial  gymnastics.  The  fourth  day  was 
another  Paulhan  day,  for  he  broke  all 
records  for  distance  and  duration  of 
flight,  staying  up  two  and  three-quarter 
hours,  and  only  coming  to  earth  when 
his  last  drop  of  gasoline  had  been  fed  to 
the  whirling  cylinders  of  his  tireless 
Gnome. 

During  part  of  the  flight  Paulhan  had 
a  gusty  wind  to  contend  with,  but  he 
merely  rose  higher  and  maintained  won- 
derful stability;  after  about  20  miles  had 
been  flown,  two  clear  rainbows  appeareil 
against  the  dark  clouds,  and  the  sight  of 
the  great  white  bird  soaring  toward 
them  and  apparently  thru  them  was  not 
one  to  be  readily  forgotten.  Paulhan 
said  afterward  that  when  be  saw  the 
rainbows  he  knew  it  meant  that  no  wind 
would  harm  him  or  keep  him  from  mak- 
ing a  great  flight.  It  so  happened  that 
none  did.  Latliam  was  unfortunate,  and 
it  was  only  after  six  separate  atteiupts 
on  his  three  Antoinettes  that  ho 
succeeded  in  making  a  flight  of  20  miles. 
When   his   engine   would   stop   and   the 


monoplane  come  gliding  down,  he  would 
(juickly  jump  out  and  run  to  another  of 
Ins  machines,  so  as  to  lose  none  of  the 
precious  time.  His  energy  was  deserv- 
ing of  a  better  result,  but  he  had  to  wait 
until  the  morrow  to  achieve  it.  Curtiss 
failed  to  equal  lileriot's  great  lap  of  the 
day  before,  but  he  bettered  his  own  time 
of  Monday  evening  by  a  very  significant 
fraction.  Thursday  found  the  great  dis- 
tance prize  still  earnestly  contended  for. 
Hubert  Latham  was  out  early  and  flew 
for  over  an  hour  on  his  No.  IV,  the  ma- 
chine on  which  the  first  crossing  of  the 
Chaimel  was  attempted ;  he  later  took 
out  his  No.  VTI,  which' had  taken  him 
within  2  miles  of  Dover  on  July  27,  and 
gave  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion of  the  week,  as  his  flyers  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  aeroplanes  to  watch 
when  in  flight.  He  did  not  fly  so  long 
as  Paulhan  had  on  the  previous  day,  but 
he  maintained  such  a  very  much  greater 
rate  of  speed — 43  miles  an  hour  instead 
of  31 — that  he  superseded  him  for  the 
distance  prize,  with  96  miles  to  Paul- 
ban's  83.  Comte  de  Lambert  also  made 
a  great  flight  of  nearly  two  hours,  the 
longest  ever  made  on  a  Wright  machine 
except  by  the  famous  Wilbur  himself, 
while  Curtiss  did  quite  a  little  distance 
work — three  laps  in  the  forenoon  and 
two  later. 

The  keen  competition  for  the  Prix  de 
la  Champagne  came  to  an  end  on  Friday, 
with  the  victory  of  no  other  than  Henry 
Farman  ;  after  merely  qualifying  on  the 
Monday  he  lay  low  until  the  last  day  of 
the  trials,  and  then  startled  the  world 
with  a  continuous  flight  of  considerably 
over  three  hours — a  world's  record — 
during  which  he  covered  well  over  100 
miles.  His  biplane  is  much  slower  than 
Curtiss's.  but  considerably  faster  than 
Paulhan's ;  it  also  has  a  Gnome  motor. 
Every  day  had  its  hero:  Paulhan  and 
Latham  had  been  carried  in  triumph  on 
the  previous  evenings,  and  now  came 
Farman's  turn,  another  day  ending  in 
the  wildest  and  most  warranted  of  en 
thusiasms.  Other  long  flights  were 
made  by  Latham.  Tissandier,  Sommer. 
Delagrange.  Bleriot.  but  it  was  Far 
man's  day,  and  none  came  anywhere 
near  equaling  his  great  effort.  The 
scene  wlien  he  landed  must  have  reminil 
ed  him  of  a  similar  one  less  than  twenty 
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months  before,  and  yet  sccn)iMf:^ly  so  of  C.'urtiss  present  wIkj  could  lielp  feel- 
long-  ago,  when,  after  many  failures,  he  ing  a  deep  gratitude  toward  him  for  the 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  circular  flight  moment  procured.  I'lius  did  Glenn  11. 
of  I  kilometer,  and  in  winning  the  ( "urtiss  gain  a  great  victory  f(jr  his  coun- 
50,000  francs  of  Deutsch  (dc  la  try,  his  club,  his  firm  and  himself,  lie 
Meurthe)  and  Archdeacon,  offered  to  arrived  in  France  but  a  few  days  before 
the  man  who  first  succeeded  in  publicly  the  races,  with  a  machine  which  had 
doing  this.  January  13,  1908,  i  kilo-  never  been  put  together,  much  less  tried 
meter;  August  27,  1909,  190  kilometers,  out,  and  which  was  different  in  some  re- 
That  was  the  progress  in  the  new  sci-  spects  from  any  previously  built  by  him. 
cnce  in  those  twenty  months,  but  the  en-  In  a  few  days  he  had  it  mounted,  tested 
thusiasm  on  the  first  occasion  had  been  and  cai)able  of  immediate  flight ;  he  had 
no  less  than  on  the  second,  and  the  but  a  day  or  two  to  tunc  up  his  engine 
cheers  at  Rethcny  did  not  make  Farman  and  test  his  propellers,  and  did  most  of 
forget  his  first  great  victory  at  Issy-les-  the  practising  in  his  racing  trials  for  the 
Moulineaux,  on  that  clear  January  morn-  minor  prizes.  His  engine  never  failed 
ing.  him  and  his  machine  was,  with  Farman's, 

h'arman  was  exhausted  when  he  land-  the  only  one  which  never  once  came 
cd,  it  being  the  first  time  on  record  that  down  when  he  did  not  wish  it  to,  thus 
an  aeroplane's  endurance  had  outlasted  establishing  the  Curtiss  and  the  Gnome 
that  of  its  driver,  in  tliis  case  a  famous  as  the  two  most  perfect  aeronautic  mo- 
automobile  racing  man,  inured  to  fa-  tors  yet  built.  Certainly  no  victory  was 
tigue,  for  Farman  was  that  before  he  ever  better  planned  or  more  deserved 
looked  skyward.  'Jhis  same  evening  had  than  that  of  the  Ilerring-Curtiss,  and  its 
seen  a  re-edition  of  the  Bleriot-Curtiss  motto  might  well  be  that  of  the  first 
duel,  both  seeking  to  improve  their  10  great  victor  on  these  plains  of  Cham- 
kilomctcr  records.  Bleriot's  lap  was  a  pagne,  "Vcni,  vidi,  vici."  Flying  is  a 
fraction  of  a  second  faster  than  Cur-  form  of  locomotion  which  some  day  will 
tiss's ;  he,  however,  fell  short  of  his  pre-  eclipse  all  others  for  speed,  and  it  seemed 
vioiis  best,  while  the  fleet  American  appropriate  that  the  first  great  contest  in 
clipped  a  couple  of  seconds  oflf  his  own  this  line  should  be  won  by  just  that  man 
record,  getting  nearer  his  rival's  best  who,  on  earth,  has  traveled  faster  than 
speed  on  every  attempt.  any  of  his   fellows,  in  a  vehicle  of  any 

The  last  two  days  of  the  great  meet  sort — a    record    established    by    Curtiss 

were    a    triumph    for    Curtiss,    Bleriot,  when,    in    1907.    he    rode   a   mile   on    a 

Latham  and  Farman,  four  of  the  great-  motorcycle  of  his  construction  under  27 

est  names   in   aviation.      It   was  on   the  seconds. 

Saturday  that  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  It   has   been   generally   admitted   that 

came   up    for    decision.      The    morning,  the  single  plane   flyers   are   faster  than 

which  was  clear  and  calm,  o]XMicd  with  a  those    consisting   of    superposed    planes, 

sensational   exploit   by   Curtiss,   who,   in  such  as  biplanes  and  triplanes ;  and  that 

an  attempt  at  the  lap  prize,  smashed  Ble-  the    fastest   and    most    powerful   of    all 

riot's  record  by  nine  seconds,  bringing  it  monoplanes,  piloted  by  the  hero  of  the 

for  the  first  time  under  eight  minutes.  Channel  crossing,  should  be  vanquished 

On  learning  the  time  he  decided  to  make  by  the  little  biplane  from  across  the  At- 

his  trial   for  the  cup  immediately,  only  lantic  is   all   the  more  to  the  credit   of 

one  attempt  being  allowed  each  contest-  Curtiss  and  of  Herring.     If  monoplanes 

ant.     As  all  the  world  knows,  his  great  are  to  be  the  racers  of  the   future,  and 

effort  Mas  crowned  with  success.     The  multiplanes  to  be  the  aerial  equivalent  to 

two  circuits  were  covered  at  the  same  "touring    cars,"    Curtiss's    biplane    will 

great  speed  as  his  earlier  trial,  and  one  have    represented    the    exception    which 

which  Bleriot  was  unable  to  equal  in  his  proves  tlie  rule,  and  will  be  j^erhaps  on 

attempt,  and  as  the  strains  of  the  "Star  record  later  as  the  only  multiplane  which 

Spangled     Banner"     echoed     over    that  ever  won  a  great   international   contest, 

great  cosmopolitan  assemblage,  and  the  Bleriot    failed  by   5-\s   seconds   to  cijual 

great  banner  itself  rose  slowly  over  that  Curtiss's   time,   but   partly   retrieved   his 

foreign  field,  there  was  no  countryman  lost   laurels  bv  once  more  beating  Cur- 
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tiss's  time  uii  one  lap,  a  performance 
which  ultimately  won  him  the  prize  and 
set  the  high-water  mark  for  aeroplane 
speed  at  47.82  miles  an  hour.  Latham 
and  Lefebvre  were  third  and  fourth  in 
the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  race,  while 
Cockburn,  Great  liritains  representa- 
tive, who  drove  a  Farman,  came  to  grief 
thru  striking  a  cornstack.  The  only 
other  performances  .of  note  on  that  his- 
toric day  were  Farman's,  Lefebvre's  and 
Latham's  trials  for  the  passenger-carry- 
ing prize.  F^arman  won  a  second  victory 
in  this,  his  circuit  with  two  passengers 
aboard  remaining  unbeaten  that  day  and 
the  next.  The  Scmaine  de  Chanipagnc 
came  to  an  end  on  Sunday,  and  the  day 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  apotheosis,  a 
colossal  crowd  cheering  on  the  contest- 
auts  in  their  final  efforts.  Latham  easily 
captured  the  height  prize,  soaring  to 
over  500  feet,  while  F'arman  took  second 
money,  to  the  immitigated  astonishment 
of  all  those  who  had  watched  him  skim- 
ming close  to  the  ground  for  hour  after 
hour  on  the  F'riday,  and  had  imagined 
tiiat  he  lacked  either  power  or  daring  to 
go  higher.  The  final  trials  for  the  Prix 
de  la  Vitesse  were  the  occasion  for  Cur- 
tiss  of  another  signal  victory;  he  carried 
off  the  prize  at  the  splendid  speed  of 
47.7  miles  an  hour,  covering  the  three 
circuits  well  under  twenty- four  minutes. 
l>leriot  was  unplaced,  as  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  damage  a  rudder  and  to  in- 
jure his  big  monoplane  in  the  ensuing 
fall ;  the  gasoline  caught  fire  and  Bleriot 
added  one  more  to  his  many  narrow  es- 
capes. As  it  was,  he  was  somewhat 
burned,  a  thing  which  had  happened  to 
him  twice  before  within  the  last  two 
months  and  which  accounted  for  his 
lameness  at  the  time  of  his  C'hatmel 
flight,  lie  remained  the  victor  in  the 
fastest  lap  competition,  but  Curtiss  came 
very  near  taking  this  also,  his  time  for 
the  second  lap  of  his  final  trial  in  the 
Prix  de  la  Vitesse  being  but  Ys  of  a  sec- 
ond slower  than  l^.K' riot's  record. 

The   Colonel    Renard  and   the   Zodiac 
ITT  had  the  dirigible  race  to  themselves. 


and  the  former  proved  victorious,  circ- 
img  the  course  at  about  24  miles  an  hour,- 
just  half  the  speed  of  the  Bleriot  22. 

Thus  Curtiss  and  harman  were  the 
two  great  victors  at  Reims,  the  one 
carrying  off  the  big  international  event 
and  the  speed  prize  and  taking  second 
place  to  Bleriot  in  the  fastest  lap  con- 
test ;  the  other  taking  the  50,000  francs 
of  the  distance  prize,  the  passenger 
contest,  and  second  place  to  Latham 
in  the  height  prize.  Bleriot,  besides 
carrying  oft'  the  lap  prize,  was  sec- 
ond in  the  cup  race,  while  Latham,  first 
in  height,  was  second  in  distance,  second 
in  speed,  third  in  the  cup  race  and  third 
in  the  lap  prize—  wonderful  record  for 
the  Antoinette.  Outside  of  these  four 
great  victors,  Paulhan  achieved  a  splen- 
did success  on  his  Voisin,  finishing  third 
in  the  distance  and  height  prizes.  The 
W  right  team  scored  also  in  nearly  every 
contest,  taking  second  in  the  passenger 
|)rize,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  s])eed 
prize,  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  distance 
prize,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  in  the  lap 
prize,  and  fourth  in  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup.  Bunau-Varilla  and  Rougier.  driv- 
ing \'oisins,  also  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  final  day  of  the  meet,  both 
in  distance  and  height. 

And  now  comes  the  question  :  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  Are  we  really  awake, 
or  are  these  bewildering  monsters  roar- 
ing over  our  heads  with  their  human 
freight  merely  fantasies  of  our  imagina- 
tion? Is  it  possible  that  the  dream  of 
ages  has  come  true  and  that  man  has 
suddenly  found  how  the  shackles  of 
gravity  could  be  tossed  from  his  feet  ? 
And  the  answer  is  this :  That  man  is 
mitloubtedly  learning  to  fiy.  that  he  can 
already  raise  himself  from  the  earth,  and 
is  steadily  gaining  in  his  struggle  to 
master  the  elements.  I-igbt  winds  are 
already  ma>>tcred  and  strong  ones  will 
be  siMMi.  and  then  the  sun  will  rise  high 
in  the  long-l<iokcd-for  day  of  the  Hying 
machine,  the  day  of  which  the  old  towers 
of  Reims  saw  the  first  blu<;h  of  d.uvn. 

A»nSLEY-ON-HuOSON,    N.    Y. 


Commander   Peary 

BY  HERBERT   L.  BRIDGMAN 

Secretary    or   the   Peary    Arctic   Club. 


TWO  men,  clas]Mng  each  other's 
hands  on  Rainbow  Point,  at  lone- 
ly Etah,  in  Northern  Greenland, 
ten  years  ago  bade  each  other  good-by. 
■  Peary,"  said  one,  "I  believe  you  will 
win,"  and  with  the  steady  look  of  the 
calm,   clear    eye,    he   said,    "I    believe    1 


shall."  Two  years  later  the  same  two 
men  stood  on  the  ice  foot  at  Herschel 
Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Smith 
Sound;  the  ■i'>ik,"  anchor  hove,  flags 
flying,  steam  uj),  and  all  ready  to  leave 
with  wife  and  child  for  home,  lay  a  mile 
away.      Again   they   clasped   hands   and 
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bade  cacli  other  good-by.  As  the  boat 
shoved  away,  Peary  called  out:  "Keep 
your  flags  up.  We  will  keep  our  glasses 
on  you,  and  when  we  can  see  you  no 
longer  we  shall  know  you  are  safely 
homeward  bound." 

The  two  incidents  tell  the  story  of  the 
quest  and  of  the  man.  Not  more  fixt  in 
its  position,  not  clearer  in  its  faith  has 
the  north  star  been  than  Peary,  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  his  quest 
for  the  point  nearest  to  it  on  the  globe, 
and  with  the  singleness  of  purpose,  un- 
daunted courage,  the  high  undivided 
faith  in  America's  prowess,  he  has  per- 
sisted until  victory  has  crowned  his  ef- 
forts. Not  many  times  in  a  lifetime  is 
the  country  thrilled  as  on  Monday  by 
Peary's  despatch:  "Pole  reached.  'Roose- 
velt' safe,"  telling  in  terms,  which  could 
not  be  mistaken  that  the  long  struggle 
was  won,  and  that  the  days  of  doubt  and 
patience  and  effort  were  ended  and  those 
of  faith  and  persistence  encouraged,  re- 
warded. All  the,  world  unites  in  gener- 
ous acclaim  to  a  man,  who,  in  the  face 
of  obstacles,  which  would  have  long  ago 
daunted  ntlicr  men  and  tnrncd  them  dis- 


spiritcd  and  disappointed,  seemed  only 
stimulated  to  greater  efforts  and  to 
higher  endeavor. 

Une  who  has  followed  Peary's  prog- 
ress to  the  Pole  sees,  moreover,  a  plain, 
straightforward  significance,  a  logical 
development,  step  after  step,  to  a  con- 
clusion, which  was  almost  inevitable. 

Parallel  after  parallel  has  been  ad- 
vanced, outwork  after  outwork  captured, 
until  finally,  like  the  storming  party,  the 
citadel  itself  was  assailed  and  triumph 
secured.  Think  for  a  minute  of  what 
was  known,  or  rather  was  unknown, 
when  Peary's  little  boat  first  steamed 
up  the  river  eighteen  years  ago,  headed 
for  the  far  north.  Practically  all  that 
was  certain  was  that  the  coasts  of  Smith 
Sound  turned  off  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west ;  whether  Greenland  reached  to  the 
pole ;  whether  Ellesmere-land  extended 
westward  or  northward  no  one  knew, 
and  as  for  field  work  and  subsistence  un- 
der Arctic  conditions  the  whole  world 
was  skcj)tical.  The  traverse  of  the 
Greenland  icecap  in  1892  and  1895  dem- 
onstrated, beyond  question,  the  insular- 
ity  of   the  land-mass,  and   in    kkx^  the 
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THE  "ROOSEVELT"   AT  OYSTER    BAY. 
I'rom  a  i)liotograph  taken  just  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  vessel  for  the   Pole. 


complete  outline  and  boundary  were 
definitely  delimited ;  an  achievement  for 
which  the  highest  gco£^rapliical  honors 
were  paid,  and  which,  had  Peary 
stopped,  would  have  given  him  first  rank 
among  the  world's  geographers.  Then, 
in  1902,  the  highest  north  ever  attained 
by  an  American  was  reached,  and  in 
1906  the  world's  record  in  northing  was 
beaten  ;  new  land  was  discovered  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  great  easterly  drift  of  the  ice- 
laden  current  was  established,  so  that  the 
law  of  approach  to  the  pole  might  be 
definitely  cliscovercd  and  the  price  of  its 
possessions  ascertained. 

Evidently  from  the  brief  and  succinct 
accounts  which  Peary  has  sent  he  has 
"won  out."  as  we  sav  in  the  speech  of 
the  day,  but  the  smallest,  straightcst  and 
fairest  methods.  He  has  used  the  in- 
formation, the  experience,  the  equipment 
and  the  assistance  which  he  alone  has 
developed,  and  has  applied  the  knowl- 
edge which   he   himself   had   learned   to 


the  ])roblem  of  the  centuries.  In  his 
training-  of  the  Eskimos  alone  a  revolu- 
tion has  been  wrought,  and  in>tead  of 
being  useful  impedimenta  in  the  way  of 
the  Arctic  explorer,  they  have  proved, 
under  his  faithful  and  inspiring  leader- 
ship, the  most  faithful  followers  and  the 
most  comjictent  coadjutors. 

The  whole  Eskimo  tribe,  the  Arctic 
highlanders.  have  come  into  the  ken  of 
the  world's  scientists,  not  as  a  race  of 
pigmies  or  of  half  men.  but  as  intelli- 
gent, reasonable  practical  human  beings, 
with  many  qualities  and  characteristics 
like  our  own.  who  arc  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect of  mankind,  and.  best  of  all.  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  environment  in  which 
the  .Almighty  has  placed  them. 

What  all  this  means  is.  of  course,  too 
early,  in  the  first  flush  of  success,  dcfi- 
niteiy  to  say.  It  is.  however,  perfectly 
obvious  that  .America  wants  its  place  in 
the  corps  of  the  W(M-ld's  discovery,  and 
also  reasonablv  certain  that  the  other 
.\nglo-Saxon  flag  i>;  shortly  to  be  placed 
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upon  the  opposite  pole ;  a  fact  which  will 
have  no  small  bearings  in  world  politics. 
Nations  will  hesitate  before  trying  con- 
clusions with  those  who  have  fought 
the  force  of  nature  to  a  standstill,  and 
who  have  triumphed  over  the  last  ob- 
stacles which  have  for  all  time  resisted 
the  assaults  of  man.  More  than  this,  the 
generous  rivalry,  the  cordial  good  feel- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  America 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  experience 
and  strongly  reflected  in  the  political  and 
commercial  relations. 

Upon  its  scientific  side,  of  course  too, 
the  work  is  but  just  begun.  The  tragedy 
of  1884  will  never  be  repeated,  tho  the 
plan  of  international  circum-polar  sta- 
tions has  much  to  commend  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  nations.      The 


secrets  of  the  north  are,  like  those  of  the 
south  to  be  unlocked,  and  we  are  to  know 
all  of  the  globe,  as  we  have  so  far  known 
but  parts  of  it.  Centuries  may  pass  be- 
fore we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  we  have 
reached  the  limit ;  that  we  have  gath- 
ered all  the  facts ;  that  we  have  exhaust- 
ed the  knowledge ;  and  until  that  time 
comes  Peary  will  hold  the  premier  place 
as  the  victor  discoverer.  As  he  himself 
has  so  many  times  said,  the  knowledge 
that  America  is  to  the  front  will  enhance 
every  American's  patriotism  and  pride 
in  his  country ;  and  so  from  every  point 
of  view,  national,  international  and  sci- 
entific, for  science  has  no  frontiers, 
Peary's  achievement  marks  an  era  in  his- 
tory. 

Drooklyn,  N.   Y. 
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My   Knowledge  of  Dr.    Cook's 
Polar   Expedition 

BY   JOHN   R.   BRADLEY 

tMr.  nradley  is  the  financial  backer  of  IJr.  Cook  in  liis  trip  to  the  Pole,  and  Dr 
Cook  says  he  deserves  half  the  credit  of  the  achievement.  In  view  of  the  late  disclosures, 
it  is  well  to  state  that  this  article  was  received  by  us  on  the  morning  of  September  8,  too 
Into   for   our   issue   of   last   week. — Editor.  1 


TilE  Story  of  Dr..  Cook's  successful 
"dash"  for  the  North  Pole,  so  far 
as  my  connection  with  the  event 
is  concerned,  really  began  with  my  first 
acquainl.iiicc  with  the  doctor  some  years 
ago.  I  Ic  interested  me  from  the  first. 
We  had  a  common  love  of  travel  and 
discovery,  and  both  were  members  of  the 
Ex|)lorers'  Club. 

I  had  studied  carefully  the  work  he 
had  (lone  on  the  r>elgian  .Antarctic  Expe- 
dition of  18(^7-1809.  and  hi>^  successful 
climb  of  Mount  McKinley  in  ioo().  lie 
imprest  me  as  a  ^ea-^oned  and  rrsource- 
fiil  explorer,  full  of  courage,  the  self- 
confidence  that  is  lK)rn  of  knowledge, 
and  a  cirruiu>^pection  that  i*?  born  of  cau- 
tion and  calculation.  Dr.  Cook  is  no 
dreamer,  no  romancer ;  his  several  noted 
achievements  attest  that  he  is  a  practical 
and  reliable  man.  He  never  tells  what 
he  is  gtiing  to  do,  but  pursttes  the  scien- 
tific method    of    doing    things  first  and 


demonstrating  them  afterward.  Eor 
three  years  I  had  often  spoken  to  him 
about  my  desire  to  shoot  polar  bear.  He 
had  been  north  with  Peary  in  1 891 -1892, 
and  his  experience  stimulated  my  eager- 
ness to  take  one  more  big  shooting  trip 
before  writing  my  reminiscences,  whicli 
I  desired  to  name  ■Hunting  Big  Game 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Equator."  On 
my  return  from  Asia,  in  December.  1906. 
I  said  to  Dr.  Cook  :  "My  next  w  ill  be  the 
.\rctic."  In  the  spring  of  H)(.^J  I  had 
fully  made  up  my  luind  to  go  that  year, 
and  invited  Dr.  Cook  to  go  as  my  guest. 
That  is  the  way  the  idea  originated.  He 
was  to  photograph  Eskimos  and  T  was 
to  shoot  walrus  and  polar  bear.  Noth- 
ing was  then  said  about  a  dash  for  the 
Pole.  That  was  a  later  development, 
but  one.  nevertheless,  that  was  fully  and 
carefully  plamied  before  we  started 
north. 

The  first  thing  necessary  was  a  suita 
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hlc  vessel.  1  wrote  to  Bariii;^  llrolhcrs, 
of  St.  Johns,  N.  E.,  knowinj.,^  that  in  the 
summer  the  sealers  arc  idle  and  vessels 
are  chartered  then  for  Inmtin)^  and  fisli- 
ing  trips.  A  large  sum  was  asked  for 
the  use  of  a  vessel.  I  did  not  object  to 
that,  but  they  wanted  me  to  be  put  un- 
der the  command  of  a  captain,  and  this 
I  did  not  want.  We  didn't  have  time  to 
build,  so  we  decided  to  buy.  We  looked 
over  vessels  at  New  Ivondon  first,  then 


trans  ft  irmcd  her  into  ]jractically  a  new 
craft,  stanch  enough  for  the  trip  to 
iMah.  Captain  Moses  15artlett,  whom  I 
engaged  to  command  her.  said  he'd  just 
as  soon  be  in  her  as  any  vessel  he'd  ever 
sailed  in.  She  had  cabins  like  a  yacht — 
a  cabin  for  Dr.  Cook,  an  aft  cabin  for 
officers,  and  a  forward  cabin  for  eighteen 
sailors  and  a  galley.  Everything  essen- 
tial in  the  way  of  equipment  was  as  per- 
fect as    one  would    have    on    a    private 


■  TKSTING   A   llARl'OON    (iUN    IN    XORTll    (IKliKNl.ANl). 
The  i)icture  is  of  J.  R.   BiadUy,  who   financed  the  Cook-I'radlcy  Polar   exucdltion. 


went  to  Gloucester,  where  we  found  a 
fishing  schooner  named  the  "George 
Lufkin,"  of  III  tons,  built  at  Essex.  We 
figured  on  what  it  would  cost  to  refit 
her.  and  T  finally  bought  her.  I  ovcr- 
hauknl  her  completely,  cleaned  her  out, 
braced  her  fore  and  aft,  put  in  new  rig- 
ging and  sails,  sheathed  her,  with  steel 
])lates  on  bow  and  stern,  put  in  a  gasoline 
engine  and  gasoline  tanks,  and.  in  short, 
after  repainting  her  white  and  gold  and 
rcchristening  her  the  "Jolin  R.  r.radley," 


yacht.  We  had  5.000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line, provisions  for  two  years  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  and  everything  necessary  for 
shooting  and  navigation  in  the  Arctic. 

Whcti  all  these  preparati(Mis  were  com- 
plete, and  about  four  weeks  before  sail- 
ing. Dr.  Cook  and  I  were  lunching  one 
day  at  the  Holland  House,  and  he  said 
to  mc  :  "Why  not  try  for  the  Role?" 

I  replied  f  "Not  L  Would  you  like  to 
try  for  it?" 

He    said:    "There's    nothiiii:     that     I 
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would  ralher  du ;  it's  tlic  ambition  of  my 
Inc."  lie  thought  it  would  cost  only 
about  $8,000  or  $10,000  more  to  furnish 
an  cqui])ment  ffjr  this  purpose,  and  we 
figured  it  out.  l-'inally  1  said:  ■Well  fit 
this  expedition  for  the  Pole,  and  say 
nothing  to  any  one  about  it."  We  did 
not  want  the  newspapers  to  get  at  it. 
Peary  was  waiting  to  go,  and  we  did  not 
want  him  to  beat  us  into  Etah  and  get 
all  the  dogs ;  moreover,  1  wanted  to 
shoot  on  the  way  up  and  did  not  want  to 
be  in  a  hurry. 

We  fitted  the  ship  according  to  the 
doctor's  ideas.  He  believed  in  making 
the  dash  with  as  light  a  burden  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  stoves  to  burn  coal 
oil,  which  Grcely  took  north  with  him, 
w'eighed  fifteen  pounds  each;  our  stoves 
weighed  three  pounds.  Everything  else 
was  cut  down  the  same  way.  At  the 
same  time  we  had  everything  that  was 
needed  for  the  doctor's  preliminary  work 
of  preparation  in  his  winter  quarters,  his 
camping  equipment,  provisions,  tools, 
material  for  sleds — every  necessary  de- 
tail was  carefully  thought  out  and  pro- 
vided for.  We  figured  this  way :  In  case 
we  got  up  to  Etah  and  found  the  natives 
were  not  well,  or  the  dogs  scarce,  or  any 
other  conditions  unfavorable,  we  would 
call  it  a  hunting  trip,  and  return  quietly 


Home  agam. 


We  sailed  from  Gloucester,  July  i, 
1907.  Everything  went  well.  We  put 
in  at  Sydney  and  Pjattle  Harbor.  Labra- 
dor, and  after  going  a  few  hundred 
miles  up  the  Labrador  coast  we  crossed 
Davis  Strait  to  the  south  end  of  Green- 
land to  escape  the  ice,  reaching  the 
Greenland  coast  near  Godhavcn.  We 
encountered  rough  weather  here,  but  the 
boat  stood  it  splendidly.  .After  cross- 
ing we  ran  into  considerable  ice,  which 
bent  a  blade  of  our  propellor  and  dis- 
abled the  screw,  compelling  us  to  beach 
the  ship  at  Disko  to  make  repairs;  then 
we  "hiked"  out  for  the  north  again.  At 
first  we  found  very  little  ice ;  then  we 
met  a  good  deal  of  ice  and  much  fog. 
This  was  at  the  entrance  to  Melville  Ray 
near  Duck  Island.  T  hat!  a  motor  boat 
w  ith  which  T  planned  to  shoot  eider  duck, 
but  the  fog  w\'is  too  thick,  so. I  said  :  "Go 
on  acros.s  Melville  Ray."  We  found  it 
very  rough  going.      We  were  "nipped" 


three  limes  in  the  ice--that  is,  the  ship 
was  caught  and  squeezed  by  the  pack, 
and  once  we  thought  we  were  lobt.  Af- 
ter seven  days  ot  harfl  work  we  made 
Cape  York,  where  we  expected  to  meet 
with  northern  Eskimos.  We  saw  plenty 
of  bear  on  Melville  Ray,  but  they  were 
on  pan  ice,  and  I  couldn  t  get  at  them. 

At  Cape  York,  w  hich  is  simply  a  point 
of  land  where  a  few  Eskimos  live,  we 
ran  into  an  awful  storm,  which  made  it 
too  dangerous  to  approach  the  coast,  so 
we  decided  to  continue  northward.  As 
we  proceeded  we  met  blinding  snow- 
storms, but  one  morning  the  sun  came 
out,  and  the  same  day,  about  noon,  we 
sailed  into  North  Star  Ray.  Here  we 
saw  hundreds  of  walrus,  and  I  got  out 
my  big  harpoon.  The  best  place  to  an- 
chor. Captain  Rartlett  said,  was  at  a  dia- 
mond shaped  head  of  land  where  the 
"Roosevelt"  had  touched  some  years  be- 
fore. We  fired  guns  to  attract  the  na- 
tives, and  two  came  out  to  meet  us  in 
(heir  skin  canoes  (or  kayaks).  Dr.  Ctiok 
spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
as  we  were  moving  slowly  tiiey  accom- 
panied us  to  shore.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  point  we  saw  the  Eskimo  settle- 
ment— men.  women  and  dogs — and  in  an 
hour  we  had  nearly  the  whole  population 
of  the  place  on  board  the  ship.  We  took 
a  census  of  the  tribe  and  counted  240. 
which  was  10  less  than  there  were  seven- 
teen years  ago.  We  spent  five  days  here 
shooting  and  putting  things  to  rights 
about  the  schooner;  and  with  the  use  of 
the  motor  boat  I  found  good  sport  in 
hunting  walrus,  the  meat  of  which  1 
gave  to  the  Eskimos  for  their  dogs. 

Then  we  made  our  way  north  again, 
shooting  ducks,  seal,  walrus,  bear  and 
every  other  kind  of  northern  game,  until 
we  got  to  Etah.  our  destination,  the 
northernmost  settlement  in  Greenland, 
on  the  west  coast,  in  latitude  about  "8°. 
It  was  good  to  get  there,  and  especially 
satisfactory  to  realize  that  we  had  ac- 
complished the  journey  to  the  northern 
limits  of  navigation  in  Smith  Sound  in 
an  auxiliary  schooner.  Tliis  was  late  in 
.\ugust.  1907.  We  climbed  the  hills 
back  of  F.tali  and  had  fine  views  looking 
westward  over  Smith  Sound,  where  the 
air  was  so  clear  that  we  could  see  for 
miles  without  glasses.   Twenty-five  miles 
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across  is  Cape  Sabine,  near  which  Greely  had  recognized  Dr.  Cook  and  called  him 

was   picked   up   by   Schley.     There   was  by  name. 

very  little  ice.  "I  am  going  to  stay,"  the  dortnr  re- 

Dr.  Cook,  the  first  mate  and  I  decided  peated. 

to  take  the   motor  boat  and   provisions  Then  we  told  Captain  Bartlctt.     Natii- 
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Three  walrus  killed   for   food   in   the  far  North  by  members  of  the  Cook- Bradley  expedition. 


for  a  couple  of  weeks'  trip  on  the  Green- 
land side  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
Eskimos  who  were  said  to  live  a  few 
miles  nortii  of  Etah.  When  we  got 
tiiere  we  found  the  men  were  all  away 
hunting  narwahl  and  walrus,  so  we 
camped  there  a  couple  of  days  and  went 
back  to  the  schooner.  Dr.  Cook  and  I 
were  getting  breakfast  one  morning, 
when  he  said : 

"I'm  going  to  stay." 

"All    right,"    I    replied; 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 
before  you  finally  decide." 

We  brought  all  the  natives  down  with 
us  to  Etah,  antl  here  we  had  quite  a 
bunch  (if  them.     One  of  the  older  men 


"you  re    past 
Think  it  over 


rally  he  was  startled,  but  he  said:  "I  sus- 
pected it  from  the  kind  of  stores  you 
put  on  board." 

We  took  the  ship  as  far  north  as  we 
could,  and  effected  a  landing  of  the 
stores  with  great  difficulty  at  Annootok. 
some  miles  north  of  Etah.  Instead  of 
clear  water,  we  began  to  have  the  worst 
ice  we  had  seen  on  Smith  Soimd,  just 
where  it  chokes  in  and  fills  Kennedy 
Channel.  We  were  thirteen  hom-s  land- 
ing the  stores,  throwing  them  on  tlie 
coast  from  the  motor  boat  and  dories 
wherever  we  could.  .M ready  there  had 
been  a  call  for  volunteers  to  stay  with 
Dr.  Cook,  and  five  of  my  men  had  re- 
sponded.    We  considered  all  their  offers 
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carefully.  I'irbl,  the  engineer — no,  we 
needed  him  ;  then  the  steward — no,  he 
was  too  giddy ;  then  one  of  the  sailors — 
no;  then  Kirby — no,  he  had  toothache; 
and  last,  my  cook,  Rudcjlph  l-rancke,  a 
good,  healthy  man.  We  decided  to  land 
him  with  Dr.  Cook,  and  when  he  had 
been  put  on  shore  the  Doctor  came  on 
board,  wrote  some  letters  home,  and  we 
bade  him  good-bye.  That  was  the  last 
we  saw  of  him. 

I  can  answer  fully  for  Dr.  Cook's 
equipment.  He  had  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  He  had  150  dogs  and 
70  men,  women  and  children  for  Eskimo 
companions  that  winter,  and  one  white 
man.  He  had  his  winter  house,  machine 
shop,  40  tons  of  coal,  150  feet  of  stove- 
l)ipe  (for  heating  his  workshop  and  for 
drying  walrus  meat),  medicines,  books, 
pemmican.  hickory  for  fifteen  sleds,  nails, 
screws,  all  tools ;  besides  the  provisions 
for  his  polar  dash  he  had  biscuit,  canned 
goods,  coffee  and  tea,  tobacco,  needles 
and  thread — everything  to  begin  the 
winter  season  with  on  September  i,  1907, 
to  make  ready  for  his  dash  to  the  Pole. 
He  had  September  and  part  of  October 
in  which  to  build  his  house  and  have 
everything  in  readiness. 

I  i)roceeded  south  with  the  vessel  and 
tried  to  make  Cape  Sabine,  to  go  after 
musk-ox,  but  we  had  to  give  it  up  on 
account  of  (he  ice.  It  was  near  here, 
however,  that  I  got  my  largest  polar 
bear ;  he  weighed  900  pounds,  \\1icn 
we  struck  the  coast  of  Labrador  wf  ran 
into  the  worst  storm  we  ever  saw.  in 
which,  T  afterward  learned,  more  than 
seventy  vessels  were  lust.  l-our  men 
were  kept  working  at  the  pumps  for 
many  hours.  We  made  the  P^ay  of 
Islands,  N.  I".,  and  anclKHcd,  and  the 
stay  here  gave  me  a  week's  opj^ortunity 
to  go  hunting  for  caribou.  At  Sydney. 
Cape  Breton,  the  vessel  was  put  in  dry 
dock,  and  it  was  found  that  ilu  ii-e  had 
cut  the  sheathing. 

After  my  return  home  1  wa>  a>ked  a 
good  many  times  h(n\   Dr.  Cook  expected 


to  get  back  to  New  York.  To  these  in- 
quiries I  replied  that  1  had  told  Dr. 
Cook,  'T  am  not  coming  up  again,"  and 
he  had  replied,  'T  do  not  want  a  relief 
ship  ;  I  will  cross  the  inland  ice  to  Cape 
York.  1  can  get  there.  I  shall  cross 
IMelville  Pay  to  Upernavik  (a  little 
Danish  settlement  on  the  southwest  coast 
of  Greenland).  Once  a  year  a  blubber 
ship  takes  blubber  from  Upernavik.  1 
can  pay  passage  from  there  to  Copen- 
hagen." 

Thus,  it  will  be  observed.  Dr.  Cook 
did  exactly  as  he  planned.  He  expected 
to  return  to  New  "^'ork,  he  said,  alx)ut 
November,  1909. 

Those  who  knew  of  the  Doctor's  plan 
— Mrs.  Cook,  Cajitain  Partlett  and  Ru- 
dolph Francke,  as  well  as  myself — have 
been  confident  that  Dr.  Cook  has  been 
alive  and  would  be  heard  from,  and  that 
if  he  failed  to  reach  the  Pole  he  would 
certainly  return  home  with  the  record  of 
the  I'arthest  North. 

His  intentions  were,  after  landing  at 
Amiootok,  to  make  his  sleds  and  his 
winter  quarters  as  soon  as  there  was 
enough  light  to  see.  The  details  of  his 
experiences  up  to  the  time  he  was  last 
heard  from  on  March  17,  i(jo8,  liavc 
been  given  to  us  fully  by  the  letters 
brought  home  by  Francke  and  by  Dr. 
Cook's  own  reports  during  the  la>t  few 
days.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  about  his  safety,  knowing 
him  and  his  methods  as  well  as  I  do. 
When  Nansen  wintered  in  the  l-'ar 
North,  he  and  his  men  did  what  they 
were  forced  to  do.  They  had  ti>  ^tudy 
conditions.  The  dogs  may  die.  there 
may  be  open  water,  or  the  men  may  get 
sick  or  frozen — there  arc  lots  of  chance>; 
of  getting  into  trouble — but  in  spite  of 
all  possible  calculations,  of  disaster.  1 
have  been  confident  of  Dr.  Cook's  suc- 
cess. He  is  a  man  who  would  figure 
ahead,  and  this  time,  as  on  his  previous 
exploits,  he  has  proved  that  his  calcula- 
tions were  correct. 

Nkw  York  Citv. 
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THE  most  interesting  news  of  the 
present  month  includes  the  orig- 
mal  discovery  of  the  North  Pole 
by  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Cook,  on  April  21, 
iyo8,  and  its  subsequent  attainment  by 
Commander  Peary,  on  April  9,  1909. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  efforts  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  continuing  for  four 
centuries,  have  now  been  successfully 
made  by  citizens  of  a  nation  that  had  no 
existence,  even  in  dream  or  fancy,  when 
the  quest  first  began.  It  is  further  sug- 
gestive that  the  first  north-polar  voyage 
was  made  for  commercial  purposes  in  an 
age  of  reformation  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm, while  the  final  and  successful  ef- 
fort is  in  the  so-called  materialistic  cen- 
tury and  for  an  idea  entirely  foreign  to 
trade  or  finance.  The  first  effort  to  cross 
the  North  Pole  was  under  King  Henry 
VIII,  by  Robert  Thorne,  who  .sought,  in 
1527,  to  insure  England's  commercial 
advancement  by  a  short  route  to  China, 
its  shortness,  it  was  thought,  compensat- 
ing for  its  difficulties. 

The  geographic  goal  of  the  early  six- 
teenth century  has  been  sought  almost 
unremittingly,  each  explorer  adding  his 
quota  of  experience  and  result  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  general  and 
for  his  polar  successors  in  particular.  In 
turn  the  quest  has  been  the  ardent  task 
of  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  and  the  daring 
Norseman,  of  the  patient  Swede  and  the 
enthusiastic  Frenchman,  of  the  snow-en- 
vironed Russian  and  the  sun-loving  Ital- 
ian, of  the  scientific  German  and  the 
mountaineering  Austrian,  of  the  globe- 
encircling  Briton  and  the  so-designated 
matcrialislic  American.  In  succession 
(ireat  Britain,  the  United  States,  Nor- 
way, Italy  and  the  United  States  have 
gained  and  held  the  honors  of  the  P'^ar- 
thost  North,  until  now  a  persistent  and 
travel-inspired  American  has  ended  the 
friendly  rivalry  by  attaining  the  latitude 
of  the  North  geographical  Pole. 

Dr.  Cook  selected  for  his  general  line 
of  travel  that  thru  Smith  Sound,  usually 
known  as  the  American  route.     Its  en- 


trance is  to  the  west  of  Greenland,  thru 
the  great  strait  named  for  John  Davis 
who  discovered  it  more  than  three  cen- 
turies since.  Beyond  are  Baffin  Bay  and 
Smith  Sound,  waterways  discovered  in 
1616  by  the  great  navigator,  William 
Bafifin.  There  were  doubters  in  other 
ages,  and  less  than  a  century  since  there 
appeared  on  a  British  map  of  authority 
the  legend,  '"Baffin  Bay,  discovered  by  W. 
Bafifin.  but  now  not  generally  believed." 
Smith  Sound  was  found  to  open  n<jrth- 
ward  by  Inglefield  in  1851,  and  from 
1833  to  1855  beloved  Dr.  Kane  added 
thereto  Kane  Sea  and  Kennedy  Channel, 
the  latter  stretching  beyond  the  80th 
parallel  of  north  latitude.  Hayes,  in 
i860,  pushed  land  and  sea  to  near  the 
82°  N.  America  still  further  made  this 
route  its  speciality  by  sending  the 
"Polaris"  expedition  in  1870,  under 
Charles  I'rancis  Hall,  whose  solitary 
ffrave  on  the  shore  of  Thank  God  Harbor 
indicates  the  price  that  he  voluntarily 
l^aid  for  his  discovery  of  the  most  north- 
ern land  yet  seen,  Grant  Land,  which  ex- 
tends to  83°  07'  N.  Sir  George  Nares's 
expe<lition  traced  Grant  Land  to  its 
northwest  extremity.  Greenland  to  Cape 
Britannia,  while  his  assistant,  A.  H. 
Markham,  made  a  world's  record  by 
reaching  83°  2p'  N. 

The  Lady  Franklin  P>ay  International 
Expedition,  commanded  hv  the  writer,  in 
addition  to  its  primary  and  engrossing 
work  of  scientific  observations  for  inter- 
national discussion — tidal,  magnetic,  me- 
teorological, etc. — took  up  exploration 
supplementarily.  Thru  Lockwood  and 
Brainard  it  established  a  new  world's 
record  (83°  24'  N.),  discovered  a  new 
land  to  the  north  of  Greenland — now 
called  Peary  I^ind — and  by  the  writer's 
field  work  explored  the  interior  of  Grant 
Land — across  which  Lockwood  later 
reached  the  western  ocean.  The  writer's 
discovery  that  Grant  Land  was  largely 
an  ice-free  regic>n  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  frequented  by  large  num- 
bers   of    musk-oxen    and    other    smaller 
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game,  was  a  factor  on  which  Cook's  suc- 
cess ultimately  depended. 

Peary's  magnificent  feats  by  the  Smith 
Sound  route  are  too  well  known  to  need 
amplification.  Briefly  they  cover  the  de- 
termination ol  the  extreme  northern  land 
discovered  by  Lockwood,  two  crossings 
of  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  to  Peary 
Sound,  and  three  successful  journeys 
northward  from  Grant  Land  over  the 
rugged,  distorted  ice-floes  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  In  one  of  these  journeys  he  re- 
covered the  "Farthest  North"  for  his 
country,  87°  06'  N.,  and  in  the  latest 
voyage  has  duplicated  the  work  of  his 
succcsful  rival,  Cook,  by  reaching  the 
North  Pole  on  April  9,  1909. 

Many  are  uninformed  as  to  Dr.  Cook's 
apprenticeship  in  exploration,  an  exper- 
ience that  in  variety  and  extent  has  rare- 
ly been  surpassed  by  polar  explorers. 
Briefly  they  cover  service  as  surgeon  in 
one  of  Peary's  expeditions  in  connection 
with  the  crossing  of  Greenland,  where  he 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  work  by 
field  service  and  by  professional  skill, 
and  additionally  by  scientific  observations 
of  ethnological  interest  as  to  the  Eskimos 
of  the  Cape  York  region.  These  exper- 
iences were  most  valuable  training  for 
Cook's  recent  work,  but  they  appear  to 
have  excited  in  his  mind  that  spirit  of 
"always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart" 
that  Tennyson  ascribes  to  Ulysses. 

Unable  to  find  full  scope  for  his  activi- 
ties in  an  expedition  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Cook  volunteered  for  the  Bel- 
gian Antarctic  expedition,  in  the  "Bel- 
gica,"  under  de  Gcrlachc,  which  wintered 
in  1897  in  the  pack  off  Alexander  Land. 
This  imi(|ue  voyage  was  described  by 
Cook  in  "The  First  Antarctic  Night,"  it 
being  the  first  expedition  to  winter  with- 
in the  .Antarctic  Circle. 

He  next  appears  at  the  antipodes  of  his 
former  travel,  and  in  an  Alpine  role  es- 
says the  monarch  of  American  mountains 
— IMcKinlcy,  Alaska,  20,300  feet  high. 
Failing  at  first  he  later  anounced  his  suc- 
cess in  1907  under  the  title  "To  the  Top 
<'f  the  Continent." 

The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  his  .\las- 
kan  book  before  he  started  for  his  famous 
journey.  He  was  fortunate  to  find  a 
generous  and  cn-opcrativc  supporter  in 
Mr.  John  R.  Bradley,  who  contributed 
largely  in  money,  in  transportation,  and 


in  supplies.  Under  Bradley's  auspices 
and  in  his  company,  Cook  proceeded 
north  in  1907,  and  established  his  perma- 
nent quarters  at  Annootok,  Greenland, 
about  40  miles  north  of  Cape  Alexander. 
He  kept  one  white  man,  Arnold  Francke, 
with  him  to  guard  the  supplies  that  were 
needful  both  to  outfit  the  polar  party  and 
also  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  natives  and  insure  active  l-"-kimo  co- 
operation. 

No  doubt  Cook  carefully  studied  the 
question  of  route  during  the  early  win- 
ter. The  old  standard  way  was  that 
along  the  east  coast  of  Grinnell  Land, 
where  the  narrow'  ice-foot  is  often  piled 
high  with  enormous  masses  of  broken  ice 
which  are  thrown  up  by  storm-action  or 
pushed  over  by  the  moving  pack  during 
the  season  of  spring  tides.  This  route 
meant  the  following  of  the  entire  shore 
contours  under  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. The  other  route  was  that  suggest- 
ed by  the  discoveries  and  experiences  of 
Sverdrup,  1898- 1902,  who  had  crossed 
Ellesmere  Land  from  east  to  west,  start- 
ing from  Hayes  Bay,  and  later  via  Jones 
Sound  had  discovered  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Ellesmere  Land  and  traced  it  to 
the  north  side  of  Greely  Fiord.  More- 
over, he  had  discovered  to  the  westward 
Heiberg  and  Ringnes  Lands,  whose  lanil- 
masses  protected  the  waterways  of  the 
Ellesmere  coast  and  fitted  them  for  easy 
and  rapid  travel.  The  initial  westward 
route  was  untried  but  it  was  full  of  prom- 
ising probabilities.  In  addition  Peary's 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  Ellesmere  Land, 
from  Cape  Hawkes,  disclosed  a  southern 
arm  to  Greely  Fiord  and  presented  a 
royal  road  for  travel. 

Most  important  also  was  the  fact,  es- 
tablished by  the  writer,  that  Grant  Land 
offered  a  certainty  of  game  supplies  that 
were  indispensable.  Cook  therefore  chose 
this  latter  route. 

Leaving  h'rancke  to  guard  the  perma- 
nent camp  and  its  valuable  supplies. 
Cook  broke  out  very  early,  on  February 
19,  1908,  in  the  bitterest  cold  of  the 
Arctic  winter.  Attended  by  faithful  and 
competent  Eskimo  subordinates,  the 
journey  was  made  across  Kane  Sea  to 
Cape  Hawkes,  up  Dobbin  Bay  and 
across  Ellesmere  I^and  t<T  (freely  Fiord, 
where  about  a  hundred  musk-oxen  and 
other  game  insured  the  good  condition 
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of  his  dogs,  llie  contideuce  and  content- 
incnt  of  his  men. 

At  the  entrance  of  Greely  Fiord  his 
supporting  party  turned  back,  leaving 
him  with  fully  loaded  sledges  and  with- 
in less  than  rive  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pole.  It  was  thru  the  return  of  this 
supporting  party  that  came  the  only  let- 
ters and  news  of  the  intrepid  traveler 
until  his  return  in  1909. 

The  advance  over  the  Arctic  Ocean 
was  made  by  Cook  with  selected  dogs 
and  men,  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence.  Most  fortunately  the  ice 
conditions  proved  to  be  unprecedentedly 
good,  rendered  so,  it  is  probable,  from 
large  land-masses  to  the  westward, 
which  would  protect  from  pressure  the 
ice  north  of  Heiberg  Land.  Cook's  dis- 
covery, in  about  84°  N.,  of  Croker  Land, 
far  distant  on  the  western  horizon,  is 
confirmatory  of  this  suggestion.  As  a 
visit  to  the  new  land  would  have  length- 
ened his  route,  he  decided  to  take  no 
step  that  might  lessen  his  chances  of 
reaching  the  Pole. 

The  story  of  his  northward  journey 
over  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  that 
of  all  arctic  travel.  Days  of  exhausting 
and  often  discouraging  labor,  nights  of 
keen  physical  sufferings,  deep  anxieties 
as  to  the  outcome  of  next  day's  travel, 
careful  husbanding  of  food  supplies,  the 
limitation  of  food  issues  to  the  low- 
est point  practicable  with  continuing 
strength,  annoying  details  of  camping 
and  cooking,  the  exacting  character  of 
astronomical  observations,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  records,  and  the  unremitting 
guarding  of  the  food  against  the  ever- 
ravenous  and  thieving  dogs. 

Cook  was  surprised  to  find  his  path 
of  travel  free  from  the  great  disruptions 
of  the  pack  and  the  consequent  delays 
and  detours — the  greatest  dangers  and 
delayers  of  sledgemcn. 

For  nearly  sixty  miles  the  ice  condi- 
tions were  exceedingly  favorable — level, 
unbroken,  free  from  fissures.  From  the 
brief  description  now  available  they  sug- 
gest a  continental  ice-foot  projecting 
from  low  land,  somewhat  like  the  inland 
ice  of  Greenland,  or  the  wasting  remains 


of  a  great  glacial  ice-sheet,  such  as  that 
m  the  Antarctic  regions  lately  traversed 
by  Shackleton. 

Cook's  observations  showed  that  on 
April  20  he  was  within  fourteen  miles  of 
the  Pole,  and  that  point  was  reached  on 
April  21,  1909.  The  character  of  ice 
made  it  doubtful  whether  the  location  of 
the  Pole  is  on  the  sea  or  on  a  low  land 
entirely  covered  by  an  ice-sheet. 

What  a  feeling  of  pride  of  achieve- 
ment and  sense  of  deeds  accomplished 
must  have  entered  Cook's  heart  on  that 
notable  day,  as  he  displayed  at  the  North 
Pole  the  Stars  and  Stripes !  While  per- 
sonally obtaining  renown,  he  had  in- 
sured to  his  country  a  geographical 
honor  long  coveted  and  hard  striven  for 
by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

The  outward  journey  was  easy  and 
featureless  as  compared  with  the  return. 
Coming  summer  brought  with  it  melting 
snows  and  wet  apparel,  the  sea  ice 
gradually  wasted,  the  pack  slowly  disin- 
tegrated and  finally  made  the  attainment 
of  land  impossible.  With  decreasing 
food  the  dogs  became  available  for 
emergency  rations.  The  party  appears 
to  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of 
perishing  when  a  polar  bear  was  killed. 
The  disrupted  pack  obliged  Cook  to  re- 
turn south  between  Heiberg  and  Ringnes 
lands.  Subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
drifting  pack,  they  lived  a  most  preca- 
rious existence  thru  occasional  game. 
iMnally,  by  a  supreme  effort,  they 
reached  the  shore  of  Jones  Sound, 
where  they  subsisted  on  the  game  of  the 
country  from  September,  1908,  to  l-'eb- 
ruary,  1909,  when  they  started  on  their 
return  to  Annootok. 

Commenting  most  briefly  on  this  ex- 
traordinary journey,  it  is  no  small  honor 
to  have  accomplished  a  geographical 
feat  which  has  defied  the  best  efforts  of 
and  with  which  arc  inextricably  and  im- 
mortally associated  the  names  of  such 
men  as  Hudson,  Nelson,  James  Cook. 
Pbipps,  Scoresby.  Parry.  Nordenskjold. 
Weyprecht.  Wrangell.  Andrcc.  and  of 
the  Americans  Kane.  Hayes.  Hall.  Dc 
ix)ng  and  Lockwood — to  mention  only 
the  dead. 

Center  Conwav,   N.   H. 


A   Realization   of   ''Macbeth" 


BY  ALVAN   F.  SANBORN 

I  Madame  Gcorgcltc  LcblancMaclcrliiick  lias  just  given  a  single  j>crf<irinance  of  the 
"Macbeth"  of  Shakespeare.  Only  fifty  spectators  were  admitted  to  this  repicsentation.  The 
action  took  place  in  the  halls  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Saint-Waiidrille  (for  the  last  two 
years  the  Maeterlincks'  summer  home),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  veritable  Chateau  of  Macbeth. 
The  spectators  had  only  a  few  steps  to  take  between  the  acts  and  found  everywhere  seats 
at  their  disposition.  From  first  to  last,  they  saw  only  persons  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  period;  they  thus  had  the  constant  illusion  of  being  the  guests  of  Macbeth.  The  roles 
were  taken  by  the  greatest  actors  of  the  Parisian  stage,  but  their  names  were  not  revealed 
until  after  the  representation,  in  order  to  leave  to  the  personages  of  Shakespeare's  play  all 
their  impressive  reality.  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  was  one  of  the  fifty  fortunate  guests,  sends  us 
tlie    following    interesting    article    about    the    occasion. — Editor.] 


THE  influence  of  Georgette  Leblanc 
upon  what  may  be  called  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  work  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck     has     unquestionably     been 


IMF.RIOK   OF  TIIF   CHAPEL  OF   SAINT 
SATUKNIN. 

(Klrvcnth    century.) 

profound.  "Aglavaine  ct  Sclysctte" 
(published  in  1896)  marks  the  entrance 
into  the  poet's  life  of  this  beautiful,  bril- 
liant and  hiqhly  intellectual  woman.  To 
her  Maclcriinck  olTercd  "I^a  Saq^esse  ct 
la  Dcstinee."  in  the  followinic:  alYcction- 
ate  and  noble  words  : 

"I  dedicate  to  you  this  book,  wliicli  is  so  to 
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speak  your  work.  There  is  a  collaboration 
loftier  and  more  real  than  that  of  the  pen  ;  it 
is  that  of  thought  and  of  example.  I  have 
had  no  need  to  imagine  painfully  the  resolu 
tions  and  the  actions  of  an  ideal  sage,  or  to 
draw  from  my  heart  the  moral  of  a  beautiful 
dream,  necessarily  a  trifle  vague.  To  listen  to 
your  words  has  sufficed.  It  has  sufficed  that 
my  eyes  have  followed  you  attentively  in  life; 
they  have  followed  thus  the  movements,  the 
gestures,  the  habits  of  wisdom  itself." 

The  "Portrait  de  Femme"  of  the  rela- 
tively recent  "Le  Double  Jardin"  is  (I 
have  it  from  the  best  i)ossible  authority) 
a  pen-picture  of  her  whom  Maeterlinck 


C.M.I.ERY    OF    THE    (  I.OISTKK, 

has    called    "the    uni(|ue    and     fiirceful 

frieiul,  the  equal  comrade."     In  this  ex- 

(juisite  essay  he  says: 

"At  the  summit  of  her  life  the  purest  rc.TSon 
that  can  illuminate  a  being  keeps  watch  and 
ward ;  but  it  shows  only  the  grace  and  not  the 
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effort  of  light.  Notliing appeared  tome  colder 
than  reason  before  I  had  seen  it  playing  thus 
aljout  the  brow  oi  a  yoinig  woman,  like  the 
lamp  of  the  sanctuary  in  ihe  hands  of  a  laugh- 
ing and  innocent  child.  .  .  .  Her  con- 
science is  so  natural  and  so  sane  that  its 
breathing  cannot  be  heard  and  that  it  seems 
to  be  unaware  it  exists.  It  is  inflexible  toward 
the  activity  it  directs,  but  in  tliis  inflexibility 
is  so  much  ease  that  it  appears  to  pause  to 
alight  upon  or  bend  over  a  flower,  when  it  is 
really  resisting  with  all  its  might  an  unjust 
scntunent  or  thought.  A  gesture,  a  naif  and 
playful  word,  a  laughing  tear  dissimulates  the 
secret  of  the  inner  struggle.  Everything  it 
ac(|uires  possesses  the  grace  of  instinct ;  and 
everything  that  is  instinctive  has  acquired  in- 
nocence. 'Instinct'  in  the  words  of  Balzac  'is 
(irenciied  in  thought';  and  thought  covers  sen- 
sibility with  a  clearer  dew.  .  .  .  Iphigenia, 
.Antigone,  sister  of  charity,  if  it  be  necessary, 
like  every  woman,  she  will  not  implore  destiny 
to  inflict  a  fatal  wound  for  tiie  sake  of  testing 
in  an  ultimate  struggle  the  forces  marvelous, 
periiaps,  of  ai:  unexplored  heart.  She  has 
learned  their  number  and  their  weight  in- tran- 
(luillity  and  in  the  sureness  of  her  conscience. 
Barring  one  of  those  ordeals  by  which  life 
forces  us  to  the  pitiless  walls  of  a  fatality  or 
of  a  natural  law  without  issue,  she  will  take 
instinctively  another  route  to  the  goal  desig- 
nated by  duty.  Under  no  circumstances  will 
her  devotion  and  her  sacrifice  be  resigned ; 
they    will    nt-ver    abandon    themselves    to    tb',- 


perfidious  sweetness  of  misfortune.  Always 
on  the  alert,  on  the  defensive  and  full  of  ro- 
bust confidence,  she  will  search,  up  to  the  very 
last  moment,  for  the  weak  spot  in  the  event 
that  crushes  her.  Her  tears  will  be  as  pure, 
as  sweet  as  the  tears  of  those  who  do  not  re- 
si.st  the  blows  of  fortune ;  but  instead  of  dim- 
ming her  sight,  they  will  draw  to  it  and  nnil 
tinly  for  it  the  light  that  consoles  or  that 
saves." 

The  above  delicate  fabric  (jf  iK-autifiil 
phrases  subtly  intimates  that  it  is  the 
woman  who  is  the  dynamic  element  in 
the  ideal  life  partnership  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  and  Georgette  Leblanc. 
And,  of  a  truth,  Georgette  Ix-blanc  is 
pre-eminently  a  creature  of  action,  a  be- 
ing splendidly  endcjwed  with  the  capac- 
ity for  doing  things.  She  possesses  an 
inexhaustible  fimd  of  initiative,  of  en- 
ergy, of  persistency  and  of  address. 
These  qualities  were  never  more  in  evi- 
dence than  in  the  train  of  events  which 
culminated  in  the  recent  remarkable  per- 
formance at  the  Abbey  of  Saint-\\'and- 
rille  of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth."  The 
moment  this  ancient  Norman  abbey  be- 
came her  home — one  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  even  that  she  had  urged 
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MACBETH  CONFIDES  TO  LADV    MACIiETII    II  IS    I'l.OT  AC.AINST  THE  I.II'E  OF  IJANyV-'O. 


its  acquisition  with  this  single  end  in 
view — Georgette  Lcblanc  resolved  to 
give  Shakespeare's  somber  drama  of  the 
l\liddlc  Ages  in  the  medieval  setting  it 
provides  ;  and  from  that  time  forth  she 
focused  all  the  resources  of  her  strong 
and  supple  nature  upon  the  attainment 
of  this  result.  "Saint-Wandrillc,"  she 
observed,  jestingly  (but  there  was  grim 
determination  under  the  pleasantry) 
"was  constructed  solely  for  "Macbeth.'  " 
A  caprice,  perhaj^s — ("How,"  says  the 
sage  of  Saint-W'andrille,  "slioidd  she 
])ossess  the  necessary  energy  if  she  were 
devoid  of  ambition  and  of  pride?  How 
shiiuld  she  save  the  grace  oi  woman  if 
slu-  <lid  not  have  it->  innocent  \anities?") 
— but  a  royal,  a  sublime  caprice:  one 
which  every  worshiper  of  the  splendors 
of  the  past  will  understand,  and  one 
which  every  person  who  has  been  privi- 
leged to  \isit  the  venerable  pile  of  Saint- 
Wamhille  (an  architectural  jewel  of  the 
Northwest  of  France)  must  aj)prove. 
The  i)oet  Abel  T'onnard  says: 

"Saint-W'niidrillr  i^^  iiidocd  a  fatnilous  abode. 
Not   far   from  Gaiulcbcc,  near  a   river,  at  the 


l>asc  of  a  forest,  it  niinglcs  in  an  enchantinn 
confusion  all  the  styles  and  all  the  centuries 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth:  a  riclily 
embroidered  Renaissance  gateway:  a  church  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  its  broken  columns 
prone  on  the  ground,  its  shattered  vaults  re- 
vealing the  sky,  its  window.s  empty  save  for 
the  azure,  its  stones  which  isaturc  surrounds 
piul  reclaims,  its  arches  wh  -reon  natural  ivy 
covers  sc.ilpturtd  ivy,  its  immense  clusters  of 
columns  wliich  seem  to  be  turning  into  clumps 
of  trees ;  ;Mid,  adjoining  it,  a  cloister  of  tho 
fifteenth  ctntnry.  with  its  ardent  and  florid 
arcliitecture.  witli  its  stones  striped  witii 
mi^sscs,  ffiawed,  reddened  .'nd  oranged  1>> 
lichens ;  and,  everywhere,  prostrate  statues, 
busts  deformed  by  humidity,  keystones  precip- 
it.ifed  into  the  grass,  old  doors  iiidden  by 
foliage,  thickets  of  fierce  brambles;  and  also, 
gardens  of  trimmed  >ews.  grent  portals  of  tin 
seventeenth  cer.tuj:y  and  strnciures  of  the  same 
period,  worldly  and  pompi  us ;  and,  under  old 
swollen  roofs,  a  chapter  hall,  a  chapel,  an  in- 
(iniludeof  deserted  halls,  a  K'diyrinth  of  silent 
corridors  and  rooms  of  the  lime  of  Louis  X\' 
with  their  robes  of  woodwork,  and.  especially, 
the  great  refectory  of  the  twelfth  century  witli 
its  barbarous  amplitude,  iis  pillars  set  in  the 
wall,  its  silence  wlure  the  least  sound  is  sol 
emit,  its  dinmess  where  the  least  light  is  ini 
por|ant ;  and  all  this,  not  inharmonious  but 
the  reverse,  all  the  epochs  and  all  the  styles 
being  reconciled  under  the  authority  of  Time. 
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like  iiiiihiciaiis  iiiukr  liial  of  tlic  conductor  of 
the  orchestra.'' 

Had  Georgette  Leblanc  merely  de- 
sired to  give  a  stage  performance  of 
"Macbeth"  at  Saint-Wandrille  tlie  under- 
taking would  have  been  a  relatively  easy 
one;  but  what  she  desired  was  not  to 
"play"  "Macbeth,"  not  to  "act"  "Mac- 
beth," but  to  re-enact  it,  to  "realize"  it, 
to  live  over  again  "the  terrifying  min- 
utes that  precede,  accompany  and  follow 
the  murder  of  King  Duncan"  before 
spectators  so  few  in  number  and  so  care- 
fully dissimulated  that  they  would  be 
■for  the  characters  of  the  drama  as  if 
they  were  not ;  and,  furthermore,  to  give 
these  same  spectators  the  illusion  of  be- 
mg  the  guests  of  Macbeth  in  his  castle 
at  Inverness.  And  this  was  quite  an- 
other matter. 

She  seciH-ed — and  this,  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve, was  by  no  means  the  least  arduous 
of  her  tasks — the  promise  of  her  phleg- 
matic poet-philosopher  husband  to  pre- 
pare a  text  which  should  meet  the  exi- 
gencies  of  so  very   si)ecial   an   nccn'^ion. 


She  wrenched  the  translation   from  him 
piecemeal,    we    are    told,    line    by    line, 
transcribing   it    herself    upon    scraps    of 
paper.      She    searched    for,    and    finally 
foimd,    in    actordom    actors    capable    of 
sharing  her  enthusiasm  and  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  art  as  art  to  work  for 
love  of  it  and  to  subscribe  to  the  condi- 
tion   (deemed    indispensable    to    prevent 
the    abuses    of    advertising)    that    their 
identity   shouhj   not   be   revealed   to   the 
public  until  after  the  performance.     She 
persuaded  the  druggist,  the  sheriflF,  etc., 
of  the  town  of  Caudebec   (a  couple  of 
miles  distant)  to  accept  minor  parts,  and 
the  young  peasants  of   Saint Wandrillc 
and  the  reg-ion  round  about  to  serve  as 
hgurants  ;  and  she  trained  them  to  con- 
duct  themselves   as    human   beings   and 
not  as  puppets.     Not  content  to   folhjw 
the  stage  traditions  in  the  matter  of  cos- 
tumes   and    household    furnishings    and 
utensils,   she  went   to   Bayeux   to   study 
tlic  colors,  lines  and  forms  of  the  tapes- 
try of  Queen   Matliilde.      She  not  only 
conducted  rehearsals,  but  she  supervised 
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carpenters,  painters  and  costumers.  She 
solved  the  problem  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  spectators  to  fifty  (a  point  regard- 
ing which  she  was  inflexible)  by  an  ap- 
peal to  snobism  (fixing  the  i)rice  of  tick- 
ets at  200  francs  each  and  publishing  the 
names  of  subscribers),  and  then  took  the 
curse  ofif  the  stratagem  by  promising  to 
devote  the  profits  to  a  well-known  char- 
ity. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  y\ugust  28 
(after  more  than  one  postpone- 
ment), the  w'itches  danced  about 
a  seething  cauldron  in  the  thick- 
ets to  the  east  of  the  abbey. 
Smoking  torches  appeared  in  the 
ncighljoring  forest,  and  Mac- 
beth and  Banquo,  emerging 
thence  on  horseback,  listened  to 
their  weird  and  disturbing  pre- 
dictions, and  then  entered  the 
abbey  l)y  a  terrace  upon  which 
the  spectators  were  seated,  pass- 
ing so  close  to  th.em  that  they 
brushed  them  with  their  gar- 
ments. Lady  Macbeth  received 
Macbeth  in  the  refectory  and 
poisoned  his  mind  with  tlie  am- 
bitious project  which  was  to 
work  his  tmdoing.  Kinsj  Dun- 
can  and  his  mounted  retinue. 
ccMiiing  from  the  direction  of 
Yvetot,  rode  up  (lie  abbey  drive- 
way with  a  great  clatter  of 
hoofs,  Hare  of  torches  and  blare 
of  trumpets  and  dismounted  in 
the  court  of  honor  north  of  the 
refectory.  Duncan,  look  i  n  g 
around  him.  marveled  at  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  Ijeauty  of  the  site.  The 
stified  moans  of  the  dying  Dun- 
can assailed  the  walls  of  the- 
chambers  adjacent  to  the  refec- 
tory. Macbeth  summoned  ban- 
dits to  the  chapter  house  and 
ordered  them  to  assassinate  Han(|U(>  and 
Meance.  Macbeth  gave  a  royal  I)an(|uet 
in  the  refectory  and  astounded  and 
alarmed  his  guests  by  his  ravings.  Mac- 
beth consulted  the  witches  in  the  cloister 
and  saw  the  long  line  (^f  kings  descended 
from  r>an(|uopass  thru  its  galI<Ties.  l.adv 
Macbeth,  with  glazed  eyes  and  nnnnbling. 
tell-tale  lips,  descended  the  magnifuinl 
staircase  of  the  refecl<My.  Macbeth  en- 
cojintered  MacdulT  at  the  refect<iry  (Ii>or 
and  fell  pierced  by  his  sword. 


The  initial  appearance  of  the  witches, 
the  arrival  of  Duncan  (a  touch  of  nature 
not  on  the  program  was  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Georgette  Leblanc's  black 
wolf-dog  imploring  a  caress),  and  the 
somnambulism  of  Lady  Macbeth,  were 
never  before,  probably,  made  so  lifelike. 
These  spectacles  alone  were  worth  a 
long  journey. 

In  attemjjting  to  "realize"  Macbeth, 
however.  Georgette  Leblanc  attempted  a 


l.\     1111;    I.  1  OlSTKU. 
The   scene   of   somnambuIiMH. 

thing  verging  so  close  on  the  impossible 
that  it  is  not  uncharitable  t<>  affirm  that 
she  did  not  meet  with  nii(|ualified  suc- 
cess. Leaving  to  one  side  (as  possibly 
unfair,  tho  of  vast  importance")  whether 
.Shakespeare  in  l^'rencli  is  really  Shake- 
si)eare.  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  that 
the  spectator  often  remained  luicon- 
vinced.  The  hoary  stage  conventi<ins  of 
meditations  made  voca'  in  solilorpiies,  of 
the  reading  aloud  of  letters  (for  the 
benefit  of  the  audience),  and  of  "asides" 
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(also  for  the  Ijcnclit  of  the  audience) 
were  preserved ;  and  the  voices  in  tlie 
most  nitnnate  conversatiijiis  were  pitched 
to  carry  far.  'J  lie  bellowings  ol  Mac- 
beth, after  he  had  murdered  Duncan, 
were  quite  as  well  calculated  to  wake  the 
porter  as  were  the  subsequent  knocking^ 
at  the  refectory  door,  i'here  were  no 
footlights,  of  course,  and  there  was  a 
welcome  absence  of  powder  and  rouge 
and  similar  "make-up";  but  calcunn 
lights  and  other  mechanical  appliances 
were  employed  to  produce  elfects,  and 
the  inquisitive  eye  delected  a  prompter 
under  a  table  or  behind  a  chair.  The 
banquet,  in  spite  of  the  care  for  histor- 
ical accuracy  with  which  the  table  was 
spread,  did  not  rise  above  the  typical 
stage  banquet ;  all  the  guests  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  they  were  present  not  to 
eat,  but  because  their  host  was  to  see  an 
apparition.  The  tombs  of  those  who 
rose  from  the  dead  in  the  cloister  were 
manifestly  the  handiwork  of  the  Saint- 
Wandrille  carpenter.  The  fight  to  the 
death  of  Macdulf  and  Macbeth  was  a 
stage  fight.  The  spectators  lacked  the 
good  taste  to  refrain  from  applause,  and 
the  long  waits  between  the  acts  (which 
they  passed  in  a  room  containing  mod- 
ern upholstered  easy  chairs)  put  their 
understandings  and  their  emotions  more 
or  less  out  of  tunc  with  the  medievalism 
of  the  piece.  The  supper  served  them 
by  Monsieur  and  Madame  Maeterlinck 
after  the  play,  tho  exceedingly  grateful 
to  the  inner  man,  presented  the  distincl 
disadvantage  of  being  attended  by  the 
recent  dead.  The  "cuttings"  (which  in- 
cluded the  murders  of  Banquo  and  of 
Lady  Macduff  and  her  children)  were 
as  numerous  as  in  any  of  the  current 
acted  versions.  Furthermore,  the  Saint- 
Wandrille  performance  was  quite  as  in- 
different to  considerations  of  time  and 
of  space  as  the  stage  performance.  Dun- 
can, according  to  the  llollinshed  chron- 
icle, was  killed  in  the  eleventh  ccnturv. 
Now,  only  a  few  inconsiderable  frag- 
ments (if  the  Ahbev  of  Saint-W'andrille 


date  from  this  epoch,  the  oldest  parts  of 
any  importance  being  no  earlier  than  the 
twelfth  century,  and  most  of  them  being 
much  later.  l""or  the  purist,  conse- 
(juently,  and  even  for  the  conscientious, 
up-to-date  stage  manager  to  put  the 
costumes  of  the  time  of  Macbeth  into 
this  setting  was  very  like  putting  colon- 
ial costumes  into  the  setting  of  a  mod- 
ern flat.  A  two  minutes'  walk  thru  halls 
and  corridors  carried  the  spectator  from 
the  palace  of  Duncan  at  I'oris  to  the 
castle  of  Macbeth  at  Inverness,  and  the 
preparations  in  England  to  march 
against  Macbeth  in  Scotland  took  place 
in  the  very  cloister  in  which  Macbeth 
consulted  the  witches,  and  immediately 
after  this  consultation.  Similarly,  the 
spectator  who  had  just  been  conducted 
into  the  refectory  from  a  beautiful 
moonlight  scene  out  of  doors  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted  to  learn,  at  the  end  of 
the  murder  scene,  that  the  night  had 
been  one  of  unprecedented  severity. 

In  short.  Georgette  Leblanc  "real- 
ized" not  "Macbeth,"  but  certain  pas- 
sages of  "Macbeth."  The  Saint-Wand- 
rille  "Macbeth,"  taken  broad  and  long, 
makes  equally  great  demands  u])on  the 
imagination  and  indulgence  of  the  spec- 
tator with  any  other  "Macbeth."  In 
abolishing  one  set  of  conventions  it  has 
created  another  set.  Georgette  Leblanc 
has  not  yet  found  the  way  to  "realize" 
Shakespeare,  but  it  may  be  that  she  has 
found  "the  way  to  the  way."  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  ])lays  of  Shakespeare  were 
not  designed  to  be  "realized"  in  the 
sense  in  which  Georgette  Leblanc  under- 
stands that  word.  It  is  possible  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  with  stage  artifice  in 
view,  that  he  abhorred  "the  light  of  com- 
mon day,"  and  that  he  wished  his  per- 
sonages to  dwell  forever  in  the  shadowy 
borderland  that  lies  between  real  life  and 
dreams.  However  this  may  be.  Georgette 
Leblanc  provided  a  fresh  and  welcome 
artistic  and  literary  sensation,  and  this, 
in  these  jaded  times,  is  no  mean  matter. 

Paris.    Francf. 


The   Seizure  of 
the   People's  Water   Power 


BY  WILLARD  FRENCH 


ON  iMarch  4,  1909,  the  majority  of 
American  citizens  looked  for- 
ward to  a  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  Roosevelt  policies  for  the  next 
lour  years. 

It  is  probable  that  certain  elements, 
notably  those  whose  habitat  is  tradition- 
ally given  as  Wall  Street,  u'ere  satisfied 
that  vigor  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Roosevelt  policies  would  at  least  be  held 
within  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  mod- 
eration. But  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican body  politic  were  confident  that  the 
incoming  administration  would  take  up 
the  public  land  policies  where  the  outgo- 
ing administration  had  laid  them  down. 
Within  a  period  of  less  than  six 
months  many  American  citizens  have 
grown  doubtful  whether  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  present  administration  are 
working  for  freedom  of  opportunity  for 
the  individual.  This  doubt,  early  de- 
fined, has  spread  and  intensified  so  rap- 
idly that  it  now  assumes  national  pro- 
portions, and  goes  deeper  than  cither 
politics  or  policies.  It  raises  the  direct 
question  of  the  integrity  of  officials  in 
high  office. 

The  first  issue  raised  between  what 
may  be  called,  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion, the  liallingcr  and  Pinchot  forces, 
and  which  is  clearly  outlined  in  Mr. 
I'inchot's  speech  before  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress,  at  Spokane,  was 
essentially  a  legal  one.  The  central 
question  involved  was  whether  he  is  the 
better  lawyer  who  acts  only  under  spe- 
cific afliriuative  legal  provision,  or  he 
who  acts  without  specific  provision,  pro- 
vided his  action  is  constitutional  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  existing 
laws. 

Out  of  this  apjiarently  somewhat  aca- 
demic question  grew  rapidly  a  second 
question  which  was  practical  in<;tcad  of 
theoretical,  national  instead  of  technical, 
and  of  immediate  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  every  .\merican  citizen.     It  was 
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whether  the  property  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly within  the  public  domain  of  the 
West,  can  be  adequately  conserved  and 
effectively  protected  from  tlieft  under 
administration  by  lawyers  of  the  Ual- 
linger  school. 

Out  of  these  two  questions  grew  a 
iliird  question,  not  necessarily  a  part  of 
either  and  not  necessarily  influencing  a 
decision  upon  either,  but  the  dominant 
question  squarely  before  the  American 
people  and  their  President  today,  upon 
which  apparently  the  present  issue  in  all 
its  parts  will  be  mainly  determined: 
Whether  the  Interior  Department  is  now 
being  administered  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  or  in  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
])orations. 

Freed  from  hysteria  and  consequent 
exaggeration,  the  charges  again^t  the 
administration  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment since  the  4th  of  March  are  these: 

1.  That  action  under  the  law  has  not 
been  sufficiently  vigorous  to  protect 
valuable  water  powers  in  public  owner- 
ship from  passing  into  unregulated  and 
monopolistic  corporate  ownership. 

2.  That  cases  before  the  Interior  De- 
partment involving  enormously  valuable 
coal  lands  in  Alaska  have  been  handle^l 
in  the  interests  of  the  claimants  under 
methods  and  policies  arousing  grave  sus- 
picion. 

3.  That  the  action  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment since  the  4th  of  March  in  bc^h 
these  instances  is  justified  neither  legally 
nor  morally,  and  involves  radical  depart- 
ure from  the  Roosevelt  policies.  These 
policies  President  Taft.  in  his  inaugural 
address,  ratified  unreservedly. 

The  following  are  the  facts  which  fur- 
ni'^h  a  basis  fov  conclusions  regarding 
tiie  first  charge : 

Prior  to  the  early  'qos  the  amotint  of 
electric  energy  developed  by  water 
power  was  negligible.  Today  about 
5.ooo.O(Vi  horse  power  are  so  developed, 
of  which  over  one-third  is  controlled  by 
thirteen    concerns.      Of    these   concerns. 
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the  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
VVestinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  are  the  most  important,  since 
they  directly  control  over  i,ooo,cxxj 
horsepower,  and  indirectly  control  a 
vastly  larger  amount.  1  iiis  central  con- 
trol is  increasing,  both  with  the  inevi- 
table play  of  economic  forces  and  with 
the  ever-widening  radius  of  electric 
power  transmission.  Transmission  over 
a  distance  of  200  miles  is  now  commer- 
cially possible,  which  gives  an  area  of 
120,000  square  miles  as  tributary  to  a 
central  power  plant.  Electrical  engi- 
neers of  achievement  believe  that  200 
miles  is  trilhng  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance over  which  electric  power  can  be 
transmitted  in  the  near  future,  as  the 
result  of  improved  methods. 

Not  all  the  power  sites  on  the  public 
domain  have  been  acquired  under  the 
power-site  laws.  Water  companies  have 
used  the  mining  laws  very  largely  for 
securing  permanent  title  to  lands  along 
the  streams,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  con- 
trol water  powers.  The  title  to  the  dam 
site  on  which  is  located  the  dam  or  the 
reservoir  which  supplies  water  for  the 
city  of  Denver  was  obtained  by  entering 
this  site  as  a  building  stone  claim.  This 
claim  was  sold  to  the  patentee  by  the 
Government  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Its  value  is  many  millions.  The  public 
land  laws  have  been  perverted  in  this 
manner  all  over  the  West.  Sites  for 
summer  resort  hotels  are  frequently  ac- 
quired under  the  mining  laws,  altho  the 
land  contains  no  mineral  whatever. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  West- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  an  engi- 
neer in  its  employ  and  his  associates  be- 
gan to  locate  mining  claims  along  the 
line  of  the  proposed  railroad.  These 
claims  aggregated  365,000  acres.  No 
mining  was  ever  done  upon  any  one  of 
them.  Before  the  road  was  built  the 
engineer  had  formed  a  company  and  left 
the  employ  of  the  railroad.  He  then 
sold  or  pretended  to  sell  to  the  railroad 
company  a  right  of  way  across  his  sup- 
posed claims.  About  this  time  tlie  Gov- 
ernment stepped  in  and  38,000  acres  of 
the  claims  were  relinquished.  After  a 
hearing  which  cost  several  thousand 
dollars,  it.ooo  acres  additional  were  de- 
feated. Fmthcr  proceedings  against  the 
200,000  acres  still  covered  by  the  claims 
must  be  had. 


Tile  following  detailed  information  as 
to  the  control  exercised  by  the  (jcneral 
Electric  and  the  Westingliouse  compa- 
nies has  been  obtained  from  authorita- 
tive sources.  This  control  is  shown  di- 
rectly or  thru  subsidiary  corporations,  or 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  certain 
individuals  unquestionably  connected 
with  the  controlling  company.  For  the 
General  Electric  the  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions are  as  follows : 

United  Electric  Securities  Company  (Maine, 
1890). 

Electrical  Securities  Corporation  (New 
York,  1904). 

Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company  (New- 
York,  1905). 

Individuals  closely  connected  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  water-power 
control  are : 

Sydney  Z.  Milclicll,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company  (Gen- 
eral Electric;  see  above),  formerly  with  Stone 
&  Webster,  of  Boston,  to  be  mintioned  later. 

J.  D.  Mortimer,  assistant  secretary  Electric 
Bond  and  Share  Company  (General  Electric : 
see  above)  and  director  of  American  Gas  and 
Electric  Company. 

C.  N.  Mason,  vice-president  Electrical  Se- 
curities Corporation  and  of  United  Electric 
Securities  Company  (Gencril  Electric;  see 
above). 

H.  L  Dohcrty,  president  American  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  which  in  1908  controlled  at 
least  nineteen  lighting  and  gas  companies  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is,  in 
turn,  controlled  by  the  Electric  Bond  and 
.Share  Company  (General  Electric;  see  above). 

'J'he  Westinghouse  concentration  or 
grt)U])  comprises  the  following  compa- 
nies : 

The  Security  Investment  Company ; 

Electric  Properties  Company  (New  York, 
1006),  successor  to  Westinghouse,  Churcli. 
Kerr  &  Co. ;  and  the 

Smith  interests,  represented  by  C.  Elmer 
.Smith  and  S.  Fahs  Smith,  of  S.  Morgan  Smith 
Company,  important  manuf.Tcturcrs  of  water 
turl)ines.  While  C.  Elmer  Smith  is  interested 
in  at  least  two  General  IClectric  power  com- 
panies the  Smith  interests  seem  especially  har- 
monious with  the  Westingliouse  group,  and 
are  so  classified. 

The  individual  names  most  prominent- 
ly identified  are : 

John  F.  Wallace,  of  New  Yi>rk,  president 
l''h"ctric  Properties  Company. 

George  C.  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh  and  New 
York,  vice-president  and  director  of  the  Elec- 
tric Properties  Company. 

C.   Elmer  Smith,  of  Smith  interests. 

Those  power  companies  which  are  ad- 
mittedly \\'estinghouse  are: 

.\tlanta  Water  and  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany, on  the  Chattahoochee  River  above  At- 
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laiita,  Ga.,  witli  an  installation  of  17,000  horse 
power.  C.  Elmer  Smith  is  president  and 
Clcorge  C.  Smith  and  S.  Fahs  Smith  directors. 
Ontario  Power  Companj',  of  Niaj^ara  Falls, 
a  Canadian  Corporation  on  the  Canadian  side, 
with  an  installation  of  66,000  horse  power. 
Together  with  its  distributing  company  in  the 
United  States,  the  Niagara,  Lockport  and  On- 
tario Power  Company,  it  is  known  as  a  West- 
inghoiise  concern,  H.  H.  Westinghouse  being 
president  of  the  latter,  and  the  majority  of  its 
stock  being  voted  by  the  Electric  Power  Se- 
curities Company  of  New  York,  a  construc- 
tion company  owned  by  Westinghouse  inter- 
ests. 

Those  power  companies  whose  con- 
nection with  Westinghouse  interests  is 
inferred  from  substantial  evidence  are: 

Albany  Power  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, near  Albany,  Ga.,  with  3,500  horse  power 
installed,  on  the  Kinchatoonee,  and  owning 
besides  a  site  on  the  Flint  River,  estimated  at 
10,000  horse  power,  has  for  its  vice-president 
C.  Elmer  Smith   (Smith  interests). 

Electric  Manufacturing  and  Power  Com- 
pany, on  the  Broad  River,  near  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  with  11,000  horse  power  installed,  has 
on  its  directorate  E.  H.  Jennings,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, a  director  of  the  Electric  Properties 
Company   (Westinghouse). 

Savannah  River  Power  Company,  on  the 
Savannah  River,  near  Anderson,  S.  C,  has  an 
installed  development  of  3,000  horse  power, 
and  owns  besides  a  site  of  6,000  horse  power. 
This  company  has  on  its  directorate  C.  Elmer 
Smith    (Smith   interests). 

Gainesville  Electric  Railway  Company,  with 
1.500  horse  power  installed,  on  the  Chestagce 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Chattachoochee,  near 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  its 
stock  is  owned  by  the  North  Georgia  Electric 
Company    (Smith   interests). 

North  Georgia  Electric  Company;  one  de- 
velopment of  3,000  horse  power  and  at  least 
seven  other  power  sites  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  thru  the  Etowah 
Power  Company,  personally  identified  with 
itself,  it  owns  four  other  sites  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Coosa  River.  C.  Elmer  Smith  is 
vice-president. 

Chattanooga  and  Tennessee  River  Power 
Company,  in  process  of  construction  at  Hale 
Bar  on  the  Tennessee  River,  below  Chatta- 
nooga, in  co-operation  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  which  the  Government  obtains  slack- 
water  navigation.  The  company  in  return  re- 
ceives ownership  of  the  power  of  58.000  horse 
power  to  be  installed.  This  company  is  beins 
personally  financed  by  A.  N.  Brady,  of  New 
York,  a  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Brady  is 
also  a  director  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, whose  interests  control  the  Soutlicrn 
Power  Company. 

Northern  Colorado  Power  Company,  which 
has  a  stream  development  at  Lafayette,  Colo,, 
and  is  projecting  power  plants  on  the  Platte, 
has  John  V.  Wallace  and  George  C.  Smith  on 
its  directorate   (Westinghouse). 


i\(jr  do  ilicbc  two  great  concentrations 
com])letely  tell  the  story.  The  Gould  in- 
tercuts located  in  \  irginia  already  own 
a  controlling  iiUerest  in  undeveloped 
power  sites  on  the  James,  Appomattox 
and  Rappahannock  rivers.  The  South- 
ern Power  Company,  the  largest  operat- 
ing power  coiupany  in  the  South,  sup- 
jjlies  110  cotton  mills  and  other  factories 
in  28  towns  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Messrs.  B.  X.  Duke,  J.  U.  Duke 
and  Junius  Parker,  of  the  Aiuerican  To- 
bacco Company,  are  officers  and  direc- 
tors. 

Stone  &  Webster,  of  Boston,  own  and 
control  powers  and  sites  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and 
in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  150,000  horse  power. 

The  Hudson  River  Electric  Power 
Company,  with  its  subsidiary  companies, 
controls  75,000  horse  power,  developed 
and  undeveloped.  To  within  a  year,  C. 
Elmer  Smith,  of  the  Smith  interests,  and 
consequently  of  the  Westinghouse 
group,  was  a  director. 

This  list  does  not  include  other  grow- 
ing concentrations  of  power  in  New 
England  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  nota- 
bly in  Southern  California,  Western 
Nevada  and  Oregon. 

To  surti  uj),  it  is  obvious  that  the  omi- 
nous control  of  the  developed  water 
powers  in  the  United  States  is  trifling  in 
its  nuportance  to  the  nation  compared 
with  the  growing  concentration  in  a  few 
haruls  of  title  to  undeveloped  water- 
power  sites.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  the  power  sites  accjuired  by 
power  companies  are  prestnnably  the 
best  sites.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  most 
complete  information  regarding  the  un- 
developed power  resources  of  the  United 
States,  even  upon  the  public  lands  them- 
selves, is  possessed,  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  corporations.  Long 
before  the  underpaid  Federal  engineers 
had  even  begun  a  desultory  study  of  the 
power  situation,  the  picked  and  munifi- 
cently paid  employees  of  the  power  com- 
panies had  instituted  a  systematic  and 
searching  study  of  the  power  possibili- 
ties of  the  ptiblic  domain.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  their  investigations  have  not 
been  confined  merely  to  imdcveloped 
sites,  but  that  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  Government  projects   for  the  recla- 
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Illation  of  arid  lands  follow  the  corpo- 
rations, with  propositions  of  contracts 
looking  to  the  complete  monopoly  of  the 
power  possihilities  created  thru  the  con- 
struction of  the  Government  reservoirs 
and  dams. 

The  existence  of  this  growing  monop- 
oly was  keenly  realized  by  ex-Prcsidcnt 
Roosevelt.  His  position,  briefly  stated, 
was  as  follows : 

The  public  domain  contains  power 
sites  which  belong  to  the  people  and 
which  are  rapidly  passing  into  corporate 
ownership.  That  these  power  sites  must 
be  developed  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  is  plain.  The  West  needs  power, 
and  the  only  great  source  of  power  not 
yet  fully  developed  is  water  power.  In 
order  that  the  water  powers  not  yet  de- 
veloped may  be  saved  for  legitimate  use 
and  from  unregulated  use,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  theft  of  them  until  Con- 
gress has  time  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation.  This  should  provide  tliat 
power  sites  on  the  public  domain  may  be 
leased  under  contracts  which  insure  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  in  their 
use. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President  was  to  with- 
draw from  all  forms  of  settlement  and 
entry  that  portion  of  the  unappropriated 
public  domain  which  contains  the  more 
important  sites  for  the  development  of 
water  power.  These  withdrawals  aggre- 
gated largely  in  excess  of  t. 000,000 
acres.  The  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Garfield  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  year  1908: 

"The  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  shows  that  the  i)cople  of  the 
United  States  have  fully  awakened  to  the  vital 
necessity  of  caring  for  what  is  left  of  the  pub- 
lic domain.  Conservation  means  not  only  the 
preservation  of  our  resources,  hut  as  well  their 
wise  and  immediate  use.  and  the  prevention  of 
their  misuse,  whetlier  by  way  of  waste  or 
monopolistic  and  speculative  control. 

"*  *  If  there  he  no  power  to  affirma- 
tively provide  for  the  ultimate  use  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  domain  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  public  welfare,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  temporarily  prevent  its  ac- 
quisition until  Con.uress  ma\'  ha\o  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  (piestion  and  adopt  ap- 
propriate le<>islaliiMi." 

In  the  same  rep(^rt  .Socritary  Garfield 

criticised     existing     right-of-way     laws. 


under   which   jxjwer   sites   arc  acquired, 

and  specified  the  character  of  legislation 

needed  to  |)rotcct  the  public  interest  and 

to  afford  investors  proper  security.     His 

language  was  as  follows : 

"The  ri^ht-of-way  laws  are  neither  equit- 
able, certain,  nor  just.  Some  of  these  laws 
Rive  everything  to  the  grantee  without  protect- 
ing the  people's  interests.  Others  fail  abso- 
lutely to  give  the  grantees  that  business  secur- 
ity which  must  be  the  foundation  for  great 
development.  Another  class  is  so  uncertain 
in  wording  that  it  cannot  be  administered  with- 
out friction.  .Ml  right-of-way  laws  should  be 
codified  and  revised  so  that  they  will  be  just, 
reasonable,  and  certain.  The  grantees  should 
have  security  against  revocation,  except  be- 
cause of  non-use  or  misuse,  and  a  sufficient 
period  of  enjoyment,  so  that  they  can  afford  to 
spend  the  necessary  money  for  development. 
The  people's  interests  should  be  protected  by 
provision  for  the  return  of  the  grant  to  their 
control  at  some  reasonable  time  in  the  future, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  disposed  of  again  ac- 
corduig  to  the  demands  of  the  public  welfare 
at  that  time.  The  best  public  interest  also  de- 
mands that  the  right-of-way  laws  provide  a 
definite  and  speedy  procedure  for  the  revf)C.t- 
tion  of  rights  of  way  because  of  willful  and 
continued  non-use  or  misuse." 

Eight  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  which  in  one  form  (ir 
another  met  the  demands  of  the  jKiwer 
companies,  by  making  it  easy  for  them 
to  secure  power  sites  on  the  pul)lic  do- 
main in  perpetuity,  without  compensa- 
ti^on  to  the  people,  and  wholly  free  fnim 
Federal  control.  Every  one  of  these 
bills  violated  the  policy' of  the  Govern- 
ment, repeatedly  outlined  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  now  api)lied  by  the  Forest 
Service  within  national  forests.  The 
bills  and  their  authors  were  as  follows : 

Senate  Bills. 
No.     1.32— Hcyburn. 
No.     4.15— Fulton. 
No.  2661— Crare. 
No.  4060 — riuggenhcim. 
No.  6626— Teller. 

House  Bills. 
No.      212— Howell. 
No.     .1907— Ronynge. 
No.  11356— Mondcll. 

Xonc  of  these  bills  becaiue  law.  It  is 
significant  that  their  authors  are  among 
the  most  vehement  opposers  of  the 
Roosevelt  conservation  policies.  It  is 
also  significant  that  after  Mr.  Hallinger 
became  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Sen- 
ator Heyburn  and  Representative  Mon- 
dell  were  two  of  the  first  to  write  Mr 
r.allinger.  complaining  that  the  with 
drawals    of    power    sites    by    President 
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Roostvclt  were  illegal.  During  March, 
1909,  Secretary  Ballinger  wrote  Senator 
Heyburn  in  reply  to  his  criticism,  that 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  these  with- 
drawals would  soon  be  determined  by 
him  in  conjunction  with  the  .Attorney- 
General. 

Secretary  Ballinger  then  called  upon 
Director  Newell,  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  who  had  originally  recommend- 
ed the  withdrawals,  for  an  explanation 
of  their  legality.  But  before  a  reply  had 
been  received  from  Mr.  Newell,  and 
without  any  decision  upon  the  subject 
by  the  Attorney-General,  Secretary  Bal- 
•  linger  began  to  revoke  the  withdrawals 
made  under  President  Roosevelt  by 
Secretary  Garfield.  These  revocations 
continued  until  two-thirds  of  the  area 
withdrawn  had  been  restored.  Then, 
after  a  conference  with  the  President, 
Secretary  Ballinger  first  discovered  that 
it  was  legal  for  him  to  withdraw  power 
sites.  This  he  proceeded  to  do.  with 
some  deliberation  at  first,  but  within  the 
last  few  weeks  with  an  eagerness  and  a 
freedom  equaled  only  by  that  of  Secre- 
tary Garfield. 

It  is  significant  again  that,  altho  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  has  alleged  that  the 
purpose  of  his  power  site  withdrawals  is 
to  secure  legislation,  he  has  never  either 
criticised  the  legislation  suggested  by 
his  predecessor,  or  outlined  a  legal  pol- 
icy of  his  own. 

To  sum  up.  President  Roosevelt  took 
vigorous  action  in  withdrawing  power 
sites  of  enormous  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple, which,  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of 
existing  law,  could  in  no  other  way  be 
protected  from  UTiregulated  corporate 
acquirement.  Secretary  Ballinger  re- 
stored to  entry  two-thirds  of  these 
power  sites,  opening  them  to  unregu- 
lated acquisition  by  corporations  and 
individuals.  He  then  so  far  changed  liis 
mind  as  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  that 
which  he  had  released,  on  information 
no  more  definite  than  that  on  which  the 
original  withdrawals  bv  T^resident  Roose- 
velt were  made.  Whether  power  sites 
were  lost  to  the  peo|ile  and  gained  by 
the  interests,  or  to  what  extent,  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  iNTllingcr's  exceedingly  de- 
liberate action  in  ascertaining  his  own 
powers  under  the  law.  has  not  yet  been 
fullv  ascertained.     Tt  is  generallv  under- 


stood that  Mr.  Myron  T.  llerrick,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  suggested  at  least  one 
of  Secretary  Ballinger's  restorations  of 
power  sites  in  Montana.  Mr.  Herrick's 
suggestion  was  warmly  followed  by  that 
of  Senator  Carter,  of  Montana. 

So  much  for  the  first  charge.  The 
facts  regarding  the  second  charge  are 
these : 

louring  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
under  the  spur  of  Secretary  Garfield, 
the  General  Land  Office  partially  inves- 
tigated coal  claims  in  Alaska,  involving 
about  900  entries  and  140,000  acres  of 
land,  containing  a  deposit  of  1,500,000,- 
000  long  tons  of  coal.  One  of  the  groups 
of  these  coal  claims  was  known  as  the 
Cunningham  group,  covering  5,200 
acres,  near  Katalla,  and  containing 
about  63,000,000  long  tons  of  coal,  a 
large  amount  of  timber,  and  waterfalls 
which  furnish.  4,000  horse  power  avail- 
able for  mining  and  other  purposes. 
Facts  now  available  show  that  these  coal 
claims  were  inspired  by  the  Guggenheim 
syndicate,  into  whose  hands  the  claims 
would  have  passed.  This  syndicate  owns 
copper  mines  of  enormous  value  in 
Alaska,  and  it  already  controls  the  trans- 
portation C'lnipanies  on  land  and  water, 
the  terminals  anfl  the  wharves.  Only 
the  coal  was  needed  to  make  the  monop- 
oly comi)lete. 

Labor  conditions  at  present  prevent 
the  mining  and  shipping  of  the  Alaskan 
coal  covered  by  these  fraudulent  loca- 
tions, but  when  the  Panama  Canal  is 
conijileted,  labor  and  transportation  con- 
ditions will  be  so  modified  that  the  coal 
will  be  available  on  the  .Atlantic  as  well 
as  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  proposed 
monopoly,  therefore,  involves  the  future 
coal  supply  of  the  whole  country,  and 
presents  the  last  oppc^rtunity  of  the  peo- 
ple to  regulate  that  supply. 

Mr.  Ballinger.  while  Commissioner  of 
the  General  T,and  Office,  displaced  a 
former  special  agent  from  the  control 
of  these  cases  and  iilaced  tlieni  in  the 
hands  of  Chief  of  Field  Division  L.  R. 
Glavis.  Before  Mr.  Glavis's  investiga- 
tion was  fairly  begiui  the  claims  were, 
with  the  approval  of  Conimissioner  Bal- 
linger. dear-listed  for  patent  upon  the 
report  (if  the  former  special  agent.  In 
conse(Hience  of  a  protect  from  Glavis. 
Secretarv     Garfield     reqiiired     Conimis- 
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sioner  Ijallingcr  to  suspciul  llic  issue  of 
patent  upon  the  claims  and  a^ntinue  the 
investigation.  After  this  suspension, 
Commissioner  Ballinger  api)earecl  before 
a  committee  of  Congress  and  alleged 
that  the  charges  against  the  claims  were 
only  "technical,"  and  advocated  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  issuance  of  patent 
for  them.  A  little  later,  .Senator  lley- 
burn  introduced  a  bill,  which  fortunately 
failed  of  passage.  Had  it  passed,  it 
would  have  required  the  patenting  of  the 
Cunningham  and  other  coal  claims. 
Secretary  Garfield  made  an  adverse  re- 
port upon  this  bill,  and  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  its  passage  would  vali- 
date many  claims  initiated  thru  "dum- 
my" entrymen  and  thru  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  United  States. 

One  person  could  at  that  time,  under 
the  law,  locate  and  enter  not  more  than 
1 60  acres  of  coal  land  in  Alaska.  To 
avoid  this  provision  of  the  law  and  to 
control  a  large  .body  of  coal  land,  sev- 
eral men  went  to  the  laboring  camps  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  near  Seat- 
tle, and  to  the  docks  at  Seattle,  and  se- 
cured powers  of  attorney  from  laborers 
having  no  knowledge  of  Alaska  coal 
lands  and  no  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase them.  These  laborers, also,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  powers  of  attorney  to 
the  individuals  referred  to,  authorizing 
them  to  sell  the  land  so  located.  Per- 
haps the  laborers  received  some  infini- 
tesimal consideration.  The  controlling 
individuals  afterward,  acting  under  the 
powers  of  attorney,  substituted  the 
names  of  responsible  persons  who  either 
represented  them  or  paid  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  an  interest  in  the  loca- 
tions. These  locations,  so  located  by 
"dummy"  entrymen,  were  then  consoli- 
dated into  a  corporation,  according  to 
the  original  intention  of  the  controlling 
individuals. 

This  system  was  followed  in  the  Cun- 
ningham and  other  Alaskan  coal  claims 
involved  in  the  investigations  above  re- 
ferred to.  and  ordered  l^y  Secretary  Gar- 
field. 

Congress  adopted  Secretary  Garfield's 
views,  and  enacted  the  law  of  May  28, 
1908,  which  allowed  the  consolidati(^n  of 
legal  claims  to  certain  well-defined  lim- 
its, but  subject  to  an  anti-trust  clause, 
which  was  also  suggested  by  Mr.  Gar- 


field. Notwith-^tandiiig  this  action,  the 
ijcneral  Land  (Jfiice  suspended  the  in- 
vestigation by  Glavis  durmg  the  summer 
of  iyo8,  and  until  (Jctober  of  that  year. 
1  he  examination  then  proceeded  with- 
out unusual  features  until  six  days  after 
Mr.  ijalhngers  induction  into  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Ujjon  resign- 
ing as  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  Mr.  iJallinger  had  become 
attorney  for  tlie  claimants  to  the  Cun- 
ningham and  other  Alaska  coal  claims. 

Secretary  Garfield,  Commissioner  Den- 
nett and  Chief  of  Field  Service  Schwartz 
appeared  on  January  30,  1909,  before  a 
select  committee  oi  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  testified  concerning  al- 
leged fraudulent  land  claims  pending  be- 
fore the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
action.  Among  the  claims  discussed 
were  the  Cunningham  group.  Secretary 
Garfield  exprest  himself  as  positive  that 
the  act  of  1908  did  not  validate  these 
claims  or  permit  their  consolidation,  and 
stated  that  the  evidence  developed  by 
the  investigation  then  in  progress  con- 
vinced him  that  the  claims  were  illegal 
and  fraudulent. 

Mr.  Garfield's  views  were  indorsed  by 
Mr.  Schwartz,  who  also  outlined  the 
plan  which  had  been  followed  by  the 
claimants  to  perpetrate  the  fraud.  Mr. 
Schwartz  based  his  opinion  upon  the  re- 
ports of  Chief  of  Field  Division  Glavis, 
to  whom  he  referred  as  "one  of  our  most 
conservative  and  careful  men." 

Mr.  Dennett's  testimony  concerning 
the  claims  •  was  evasive,  but  clearly 
friendly  toward  them. 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger became  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  General  Land  Office  began  to  urge 
Glavis  to  make  an  immediate  report  on 
the  Cunningham  claims.  On  May  19, 
Assistant  Secretary  Pierce  rendered  a 
decision  declaring  that  charges  of  con- 
spiracy would  not  lie  against  the  Alaska 
coal  claims  because  of  the  act  of  1908, 
and  ordered  the  clear-listing  and  patent- 
ing of  claims  of  a  character  described  by 
him  in  terms  which  clearly  included  the 
Cunningham  group.  Glavis  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  make  a  report  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  decision,  but  before 
further  action  by  the  General  Land 
Oflicc,  the  Attorney-General,  on  June  12, 
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i(;u<j,  made  a  (kcision  overruling  Secre- 
tary I'icrcc  on  every  point.  In  conse- 
(juence,  it  was  necessary  for  the  contro- 
versy over  the  claims  to  proceed  to  a 
decision. 

1  he  General  Land  Office  again  began 
urging  Glavis  to  take  immediate  action, 
witli  a  view  to  a  hearing  on  the  cases. 
Glavis  explained  that  the  evidence  was 
not  legally  complete,  and  that  if  an  im- 
mediate hearing  was  ordered  he  would 
be  compelled  to  rely  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  testimony  of  the  claimants 
themselves.  He  urged  a  delay  of  thirty 
to  sixty  days  in  order  to  collect  inde- 
pendent evidence.  Not  only  were  his 
protests  overruled,  but  an  agent  from 
another  district  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  cases,  and  Glavis  was  censured  as 
"insubordinate."  Action  imprecedcnted 
in  the  history  of  public  land  practice  had 
already  been  taken,  by  ordering  the 
hearings  held  before  a  traveling  com- 
missioner, and  the  collection  of  evidence 
while  the  hearings  were  in  progress. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Glavis  called 
upon  the  Forestry  Service  for  assistance. 
That  Service  was  hitherto  wholly  unin- 
formed of  plans  for  an  immediate  hear- 
ing, altlio  half  the  claims  are  within  the 
Chugach  National  I'orest. 

A  request  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
temporary  delay  to  ascertain  the  neces- 
sity for  field  investigation  within  the 
Chugach  National  Forest  was  unan- 
swered. Only  when  an  emphatic  request 
for  suspension  of  the  proposed  hearings 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture did  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
vouchsafe  a  reply. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  August  that 
Chief  of  Field  Division  Glavis,  lay  laying 
the  case  before  the  President,  jirecipi- 
tated  the  storm  which  had  been  brewing 
since  March  4. 


Here  the  case  rests.  To  sum  up,  more 
than  a  billion  d(jllars  worth  of  coal  be- 
!(;nging  to  the  American  people  has, 
since  March  4,  been  in  grave  danger  of 
passing  illegally  nilo  corporate  hands. 
The  record,  so  far  as  it  is  obtainable, 
does  not  show  that  the  official  actions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
lessened  this  danger,  but  that  they  have 
created  it.  Under  Secretary  Garfield 
these  coal  claims  were  passing  unswerv- 
ingly in  the  direction  of  cancellation. 
Under  Secretary  liallinger  they  were 
passing  unswervingly  mto  corporate 
hands.    Here  again  the  case  rests. 

In  the  Oregon  land  fraud  cases,  so 
recently  a  matter  of  public  scandal,  it 
was  alleged  that  high  officials  had  con- 
spired to  create  national  forests,  or  for- 
est reserves,  as  they  were  then  called,  to 
allow  railroad  companies  and  other  large 
lioldcrs  of  land  to  exchange  denuded  and 
worthless  land  for  valuable  timbered 
land.  It  was  only  after. the  corporations 
had  traded  nearly  all  of  their  worthless 
land  that  the  law  allowing  the  exchange 
w-as  repealed.  The  present  Administra- 
tion is  presented  with  the  opportunity  to 
stop  the  Alaska  coal  land  frauds  before 
their  perfection  and  before  the  Govern- 
ment has  lost  its  property.  It  is  also 
presented  with  the  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing right-of-way  laws  which  will  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  power  monop- 
oly. Ex-President  Roosevelt  labored 
vigorously  to  secure  such  right-of-way 
laws,  but  as  stated  in  his  veto  of  April 
13,  1908,  of  the  James  River  Dam  Bill, 
his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  "lobby" 
of  the  power  companies  before  Con- 
gress. .Ml  friends  of  that  .\dniinistra- 
tion  hope  to  see  the  present  Administra- 
tion finish  the  good  work  begun  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Washington,    D.    C. 


The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 

'J'liK  fifth  volume  of  The  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia* lies  before  us,  fortified — if 
that  be  an  appropriate  word — by  the 
"Nihil  obstat"  of  a  diocesan  censor  and 
the  "Imprimatur"  of  the  Archbishop  of 
New  York.  We  wish  well  to  tliis  great 
undertaking  and  would  be  ])leased  to  say 
that  it  fulfils  the  exacting  requirements 
of  modern  scholarship.  But  what  can  a 
candid  critic  do  but  despair  when  impor- 
tant articles  like  "Esther,"  "Elijah," 
"Elisha,"  "Ecclesiastes,"  "Divination," 
and  "Eucharist"  are  assigned  to  writers 
whose  incompetence  fairly  takes  one's 
breath  away?  The  writer  of  the  paper 
on  "Ecclesiastes"  not  only  maintains  a 
unitary  authorship  of  that  book — Solo- 
mon's namely — but  attributes  to  this  au- 
thor a  mysticism  hardly  less  spiritual 
than  that  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The 
studies  of  "Elijah"  and  "Elisha"  arc  lit- 
tle more  than  paraphrases  of  the  biblical 
narrative,  without  even  an  attempt  at 
criticism,  or  a  reference  to  modern  schol- 
arship concerning  these  prophets.  And 
the  immense  importance  of  Elijah  in  late 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature — a  point 
which  throws  no  little  light  on  the  story 
of  the  Transfiguration — is  absolutely  ig- 
nored. As  to  the  article  on  "Esther," 
one  could  endure  the  author's  maintain- 
ing that  this  book  is  historical  even  "in 
detail" ;  but  how  can  a  scientific  biblical 
student  characteri/^e  the  astounding  as- 
sertion that  it  is  the  "more  generally  ac- 
cepted opinion  among  contemporary 
critics,"  "that  the  work  is  substantially 
historical?"  The  articles  on  "Divina- 
tion," "Exorcism."  and  "Discernment  of 
Spirits"  take  but  little  cognizance  of  com- 
parative religion  and  none  at  all  of  mod- 
ern psychologv.  Likewise  the  essay  on 
"Spiritual  Direction" — a  topic  which 
serves  its  Jesuit  author  for  a  pretense  to 
attack  Americanism — is  destitute  of  any 
reflection  upon  the  character-aspect  of 
spiritual  direction,  and  contains  not  a 
word  of  warning  as  to  the  parasitic  tvpe 

*Tiii-  CvTiKii.ic  I'-NivcLorKDiA.     l'"iflli   X'liliimc.     New 
>'iirk:    Hoboit   .Appliton.      $6, 


of  man,  or  more  probably  woman,  that 
the  classic  species  of  spiritual  direction 
is  only  too  likely  to  produce.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  "Eucharist" — certainly  the 
most  important  in  this  volume — is  dealt 
with  in  the  old-fashif)ned  manner  in 
which  theologians  like  l)Ossuet  or  Bisho|) 
Milner  would  have  treated  it.  Of  the 
immense  work  of  recent  criticism  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  a  trace.  In 
robust  disregard  of  criticism  the  author 
drives  thru  patristic  history  with  the 
statement  that,  from  the  "Didachc"  on, 
the  Lathers — Augustine  being  only  an 
apparent  exception — bear  illustrious  wit- 
ness to  the  Church's  present  dogma ;  and 
with  the  accessory  statement  that  thru  all 
Christian  history  up  to  the  ninth  century 
there  is  no  trace  of  controversy  concern- 
ing the  Real  Presence.  Tt  is  astonishing 
that  he  could  have  made  the  former 
statement  if  he  has  ever  read  the  "Dida- 
che,"  and  impossible  that  he  could  have 
perpetrated  the  latter  if  he  had  gone  thru 
the  work  of  the  Catholic  Ratiffol.  where- 
in he  would  have  found  proofs  of  very 
serious  diflferences  about  the  Eucharist 
many  centuries  before  the  ninth. 

A  marvelous  instance  of  theological 
reasoning  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  on 
"Divorce."  There  we  are  told  that  mar- 
riage, by  the  law  of  nature,  is  intrinsic- 
ally indissoluble.  Yet  a  few  lines  later 
we  read  that  the  Almighty  Author  of  tlie 
law  of  nature  inspired  Moses  to  enact 
the  very  lax  system  of  divorce  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews.  Not  less  start- 
ling in  this  series  of  incoherences  is  the 
assertion  that  the  Pope  himself  can  dis- 
solve the  intrinsically  indissoluble  mar- 
riages of  the  unbaptized.  Something 
uglier  than  incompetence  lies  in  a  dec- 
laration in  the  article  on  "Dupanloup," 
to  the  effect  that  the  anti-Infallibilists  at 
the  \^atican  Council  "for  political '  rea- 
sons" "stood  if  not  against  papal  infalli- 
bility, at  least  against  the  opp<irtunencss 
of  the  defiiu'tion."  With  Hefclc,  Ken- 
rick,  Dollinger,  .ind  the  schismatic 
(."hurcb  oi  the  (  tld  Catholics  bcf<M-e 
one's  eyes  it  recjuires  unusual  charity  to 
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attribute  to  the  writer  of  such  a  state- 
ment nothing-  worse  than  ignorance.  Let 
us  conclude  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  Dr.  Gibot  for  his  calm,  com- 
petent study  of  Ecclcsiasticus ;  to  Dom 
Chapman  for  his  studies  in  early  Church 
history ;  and  to  Dr.  Hyvernat  for  his 
sketch  of  Coptic  literature.  These  men 
and  one  or  two  others  give  us  glimpses 
of  fair  and  comprehensive  scholarship 
which  are  as  refreshing-  and  nearly  as  far 
apart  as  oases  in  the  Sahara. 

Railroad  Freight  Rates.     By  Logan  G.  Mc- 
Pherson.      New    York :    Henry    Holt    and 

Co.    $2.25. 

Mr.  McPherson  has  made  railroading 
a  life  study  and  is  received  at  our  great 
imiversities  as  an  authority  on  that  sub- 
ject. This  exhaustive  volume  contains 
the  first  thoro  analysis  of  freight  rate 
schedules,  an  analysis  which  explains  if 
it  does  not  excuse  much  seeming  ab- 
surdity and  injustice  in  railroad  charges. 
Tho  a  merchant  who  pays  more  for  a 
short  haul  than  his  rival  for  a  long  haul 
may  not  be  reconciled  to  ruin  by  the 
proof  that  the  railroad  makes  the  lower 
charge  to  his  competitor  not  at  all  out 
of  love  for  that  competitor  but  purely  to 
meet  water  competition,  yet  he  may  see 
that  the  railroad  is  as  much  under  eco- 
nomic pressure  as  he  himself.  The  in- 
dependent firm  that  howled  against  the 
enorniities  of  the  rebates  whicli  fattened 
big  corporations  may  be  consoled  with 
the  proof  that  railroad  managers,  at 
least  those  who  were  honest,  reprobated 
rebates  and  discriminations  and  now 
join  in  jubilation  over  their  diminution — 
a  diminution  which  some  recent  court 
records  show  to  ])c  a  little  farther  from 
disappearance  than  this  author  believes. 
Housewives,  it  seems,  have  little  direct 
interest  in  railroad  rates  ;  for  free  car- 
riage would  not  appreciably  aflfect  food 
prices.  A  cent  a  d07.cn  on  eggs,  a  cent 
a  pound  for  butter,  a  cent  and  threo- 
(|uarters  a  pound  on  turkeys,  half  a  cent 
on  a  three-pound  can  of  tomatoes  and 
four  cents  on  a  pair  of  shoes — the  actual 
charges  for  freight — flo  not  account  for 
big  familv  budgets;  tho  $10  a  thousand 
feet  for  the  carriage  of  lumber  and  over 
a  dollar  a  t<^n  o\\  coal  do  make  a  difFer- 
encc.  Mr.  I\lcPhers(in's  conclusion  is 
that  while  public  coniplaints  of  favorit- 
ism, in  justice  and  management  for  W'all 


Street  purposes  have  in  some  instances 
been  justified,  yet  t<:)day  reform  has  been 
so  thoro,  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  roads  are  so  urgent  and  will  cost  so 
much  (an  annual  average  of  $900,- 
000,000  for  the  next  decadej,  present 
capitalization  is  so  close  to  actual  values 
and  returns  are  so  much  less  than  on 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  and 
agriculture  that  all  patriots  should  echo 
the  cry :  "Let  us  have  peace."  So  long 
as  nearly  every  State  has  a  Railroad 
Commission  which  is  in  league  with  the 
Federal  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion the  citizen  can  enjoy  peace  with  se- 
curity. Private  ownership  is  incompati- 
ble with  public  management,  as  the  au- 
thor argues ;  but  public  management  is 
more  likely  to  lead  on  to  public  owner- 
ship than  to  retreat  in  favor  of  old-style 
private  management. 

Artemision;  Idylls  and  Songs.     By  .Maurice 

Hewlett       Ww    ^'Mrk  :    Ch.irlc>    Scriliiicr'> 
Sons.  $1 

The  nucleus  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  vohuiie 
consists  of  three  long  poems  of  .\rtemis, 
the  stiller  of  passion — "Leto's  Child." 
"The  Niobids"  and  "Latmos."  Around 
these  are  grouped  a  number  of  shorter 
verses  on  the  same  general  subject,  a  few 
of  which  have  been  published  before. 
The  effect  of  these  classic  topics  as  treat- 
ed in  Mr.  Hewlett's  peculiar  romantic 
and  neo-renaissance  vein,  with  a  good 
deal  of  rhythmical  iusouciance.  genuine 
or  afFecteci.  is  distinctly  curious.  It  is 
like  looking  at  a  clear  landscape  thru  col- 
ored glasses — a  brilliant  and  prismatic 
spectacle,  no  doubt,  but  one  singularly 
anomalous  and  out  of  character. 

From  Darkness  to  Light.     I'.y   Mary  H'^Iin. 
N'cw    York:  I-'k-ininR  11.  Rcvdl  Co.     $0.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the 
daughter  of  the  war-time  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  and  recognized  for  the  last  ten 
vears  as  one  of  the  incest  able  editors  con- 
nected with  Southern  Methodist  journal- 
ism. As  editor  of  Our  Homes  she  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  home  mission 
work.  There  is  not  a  word  in'  this  vol- 
ume expressive  of  prejudice,  ill-will  or 
sectional  narrowness  which  almost  invar- 
i;ibly  sIkuv:-  in  a  book  on  the  negfo  (|ues- 
tion  whether  the  author  is  Northern  or 
.Southern.  The  faults  of  l^tth  sections 
are  set  down  with  that  fine,  blue-veined 
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veracity  that  is  as  delicate  an  expression 
of  intellectual  honesty  and  courage  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  The  author  covers 
the  whole  period  of  negro  evolution  in 
this  country  with  an  initial  chapter  on  his 
savage  state  in  Africa,  showing  its  effects 
upon  his  growth  and  development  here. 
But  the  book  is  more  than  a  compendium 
of  carefully  gathered  information  ;  it  is 
like  the  fair  kind  hand  of  a  wise  and  good 
woman,  held  out  in  compassionate  help- 
fulness to  the  negroes  themselves.  "All 
my  life  I  have  lived  close  to,  and  loved 
many  of  the  race.  And  I  have  thought 
of  them  as  men  and  women  made  of  God 
for  his  glory,  not  as  a  'problem.'  "  And 
for  this  reason  what  she  has  written  con- 
tains an  element  of  truthfulness  not  to 
be  found  in  the  treatise  of  a  mere  econ- 
omist. She  has  dedicated  the  volume 
"To  my  faithful  old  nurse,  Aunt  Gilly 
.  .  .  with  tender  love  and  grateful 
memories."  And  while  it  is  intended  as 
a  text-book  for  the  Home  Mission  study 
course,  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  a  memorial  of  their  trials,  sorrows  and 
sufferings  that  should  soften  bitterness, 
stimulate  hope,  and  friendliness  between 
tlicni  and  the  whites. 

Literary    Notes   of    Forthcoming 
Books 

....What  the  comiiiji  hook  publishing  sea- 
son will  bring  forth  qualitatively  is,  of  course, 
largely  a  question  that  time  alone  can  solve. 
Quantitatively  the  early  lists  of  announcements 
already  sent  out  show  that  of  the  making  of 
many  books  there  will  certainly  be  no  end, 
much  less  a  diminution,  until  fiie  first  of  the 
coming  year.  A  complete  survey  of  these  ser- 
ried ranks  is  out  of  the  question  :  what  is  at- 
tempted in  the  brief  notes  that  follow  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader  with  the  titles  of  the  forth- 
commg  books  by  well-known  authors,  and  with 
those  of  books  whose  choice  of  subject  demands 
that  attention  be  directed  to  them,  irrespective 
of  their  authorship,  whatever  facts  are  now 
available  being  added  for  the  guidance  of  tliose 
mterested.  Opinions  will  be  given  in  these 
columns  as  the  books  themselves  begin  to  ap- 
pear. The  inuyediate  future  luav  bring  forth 
a  new  writer  of  exceptional  talent,  of  genius 
even  (his  book  mav  be  already  in  print,  wait- 
ing to  be  launched"),  but  he  will  have  to  bide 
his  time.  So  far  as  the  announcements  go 
now,  two  general  observations  mav  be  made. 
One  is  the  continued  neglect  of  poetry  by  our 
publishers,  undonbtcdly  because  no  "  poet  of 
nromise  has  yet  licen  found,  for  our  best  puli- 
lishers  are  always  willing  to  encourage  true 
lalont.   even   wlien   there   "is   no   money   in   it." 


only  the  cudos  of  discovering  it.  Tiic  second 
observation  is  a  safe  prophecy :  That  the  main 
interest  of  the  public  in  literature,  this  fall,  will 
not  be  belletristic ;  the  North  Pole  and  aerial 
navigation  will  claim  first  and  widest  atten- 
tion. 

ART. 

....The  Dutch  schools  of  painting,  old  and 
modern,  have  been  so  much  to  the  fore  in 
luiglish  and  American  sales  this  year,  that  two 
works  on  the  subject  may  well  be  called  time- 
ly :  The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting,  by  Charles 
H.  CaflFin  (Century  Company)  and  Dutch  Art 
In  the  Nineteenth  Cetitury,  by  G.  H.  Marius. 
translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos  (Lippin- 
cott).  The  same  firm  announces  another  art 
work  of  the  hour  in  Manet  and  the  French 
Impressionists,  for  the  leader,  at  least,  if  not 
the  school  itself,  has  won  his  way  with  us. 
I"'rcncb  art  will  also  be  represented  in  Corot, 
by  Everard  Meynell  (Wessels).  A  welcome 
work  on  The  Art  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  is  promised 
for  an  early  date  (Page).  The  second  volume 
of  the  late  Russell  .Sturgis's  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, which  he  iiad  i)ractically  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  is  to  be  issued  soon 
(Raker  &  Taylor).  The  twelfth  volume  of  the 
Connoisseurs'  Library  will  be  Illuminated 
Manscripts.  by  J.  A.  Herbert  and  Evelyn  Un- 
derbill  (Putnam). 

BELLES-LETTRES,    ESSAYS,    ETC. 

....First  place  in  this  department  must  be 
.given  to  Emerson's  Journals,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  and  edited  l)y  Edward  W. 
Funerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes  (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin)). A  companion  volume  to  Mr. 
W.  C.  Brownell's  "Victorian  Prose  Masters" 
will  be  bis  American  Prose  Masters  (Scrib- 
ncr),  dealing  with  Cooper,  Hawthorne.  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  and  Henry  James.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  book  by  the  prince  of  our 
living  critics  will  certainly  suffice.  Tn  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Anatole  France,  the  an- 
nouncement of  George  Rrandes's  study  of  the 
French  master  in  English  dress  will  be  widely 
welcomed  ( noubledav-Page).  The  Life  of 
Paul  Vcrlainc.  by  E.  Lenelletier.  is  announced 
as  by  "one  who  knew  him  intimately  all  his 
life,  lent  him  monej',  procured  him  employment 
and  found  publishers  for  bis  poems"  (Duf- 
fieldV  Richard  Jeff  erics:  His  Life  and  ]Vork. 
by  Edward  Thomas,  which  lias  been  well  re- 
ceived in  England,  will  have  an  .American  edi- 
tion (Little-RrownV  77;,-  Letters  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  some  450  in  number,  collected 
and  edited  by  Percv  Bvssbe  Shelley,  will  bear 
the  imprint  of  the  Scribners.  This,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
contribution  to  Shellev  literature  made  in  the 
last  forty  years.  A  History  of  Trench  Litera- 
ture, from  its  earlie>;t  beginnings  to  Rostand's 
"Chanticleer."  by  .Annie  Lemp  Konta.  is  a 
work  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent   (.\ppleton). 

nnv.R  APHV. 

...The  Presidents  first.  A  volume  of  Re- 
ollcctioiis  of  Cro'icr  Cleveland,  by  George  F. 
f^arker,  written   with  the  approval   of  its  sub- 
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ject,  is  lo  appear  next  month  (Century).  The 
diary  of  James  K.  Polk,  being  his  own  record 
of  his  conduct  of  the  Presidency,  begun  in  Au- 
gust, 18-IS,  and  continued  to  within  six  weeks 
of  his  death,  is  announced  by  McClurg,  who 
have  also  in  preparation  Somctliing  of  Men  I 
Have  Knozvn,  by  former  Vice-President  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by 
Clark  E.  Carr.  Of  importance  in  this  year  of 
exploration  is  the  Autobiography  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  edited  by  Lady  Stanley  ( Houghton- 
Mifflin).  The  venerable  John  Bigelow  has 
written  his  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life 
(Baker  &  Taylor).  The  Home  Letters  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman  have  been  edited  by  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe  (Scribner).  A — no,  not  a — The 
Life  of  Mary  G.  Baker  Eddy  and  the  History 
of  Christian  Science  are  told  "with  the  his- 
torian's purpose  of  accuracy"  by  Georgine  Mil- 
mine  (Doubleday-Page.  I>ord  Broughton's 
Recollections  of  a  Long  Life  have  been  edited 
by  his  daughter  (Scribner).  Rear- Admiral 
Robley  D.  Evans  will  supplement  his  "Sailor's 
Log"  with  An  Admiral's  Log  (Applcton).  A 
Memoir  of  the  Rf.  Hon.  William  Edivard 
Hartpole  Lecky  has  been  prepared  by  his 
widow   (Longmans-Green). 

FICTION. 

....From  the  usual  long  list,  the  following 
first  selection  is  made :  John  Marvel's  Assist- 
ant, by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  a  story  of  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West,  dealing  with  pres- 
ent-day social  conditions  and  unrest  and  social- 
istic theories  as  tliey  appeal  to  idealists  of  all 
creeds,  but  propounding  no  theory  and  teach- 
ing no  lesson  except  that  of  charity  and  help- 
fulness (Scribner).  Susanna  and  Sue.  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  a  story  in  the  "Birds'  Chri'^t- 
mas  Carol"  manner,  whose  little  heroine  comes 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  Quaker  atmosphere 
(Houghton-Mifflin).  Trespass,  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Dudeney  (Small-Maynard)  is  another  of  her 
talcs  of  rural  English  life  and  character,  and 
of  wider  human  nature.  In  The  Knock  at  the 
Poor  (Lippincott).  Robert  Hichens  returns  to 
.Africa  for  his  background  and  local  color;  a 
new  novel  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  remains  as 
yet  unnamed.  It  will  he  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, who  announce  also  Hamlin  Garland's 
}focassin  Ranch.  Eli/rabeth  Robius's  The 
Florentine  Frame  will  bear  the  imprint  of 
Moffat.  Yard  &  Co.  A  Dutch  novel.  Israel 
Oueridn's  Toil  of  Man.  has  been  translated 
and  will  be  published  here  by  the  Putnams. 
Its  author  began  life  as  a  boy  in  a  diamond 
cutting  establishment,  and  is  the  literary  critic 
of  the  leading  paper  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
preliminary  announcement  states  that  he  is 
"nearer  Bal/.ac  than  any  other  living  novelist." 
.\'ous  TV/TDH.T.  Another  Dutch  novelist,  an  old 
favorite  of  ours.  Maarten  Maartens.  will  give 
us  77/r  Price  of  Doris  Lis  (Applcton).  Dia- 
monds Cut  Paste,  by  the  Castles,  has  been  run 
niug  as  a  serial  in  an  .\merican  periodical, 
and  is  in  their  usual,  agreeable,  well  calcidatt  «l 
maniur  ( Dodd-Mead).  Gclett  Burgess's  lady 
Michante,  or  Life  As  It  Ouvhl  to  He  is  de 
scribed  as  "a  farce  in  filigree,"  f<ill  of  the  most 
.•ima7ing  episodes,  wilb  scenes  laid  in  t.ondon. 
New  York.  San  Francisco  and  Boston 
( .Stokes).    The  Po<>l  of  Flame  is  the  promising 


title  of  the  new  book  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Louis  Joseph  Vance  (IXidd-Mead),  whose 
father,  by  the  way,  has  turned  author  on  his 
own  account  with  Big  John  Baldxain,  a  his- 
torical novel  whose  hero  is  first  a  soldier  under 
Cromwell  and  then  a  settler  in  Virginia 
(Holt).  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  new  book, 
Jean  of  the  Marshes,  will  no  doubt  be  in  his 
familiar  entertaining  vein  (Little-Brown). 
.'\nother  clever  inventor  of  romance,  tho  in  a 
different  manner,  Mr.  11.  B.  Marriott  Watson, 
will  publish  thru  the  same  Boston  house  The 
Castle  by  the  Sea.  One  of  our  important  na- 
tive authors,  Mr.  Robert  Herrick,  will  give  us 
•  another  of  his  suggestive,  thoughtful  studies 
of  our  social  existence  in  A  Life  for  a  Life 
(Macmillan),  other  novels  announced  by  this 
firm  being  Jack  London's  Martin  Eden,  Marion 
Crawford's  last  book,  StraJrU.i  and  a  new 
volume  by  Zona  Gale. 

HISTORY,    POLITICS,    ETC. 

....Mr.  John  Bach  MacMaster's  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  the  close 
of  the  War  for  Independence  to  the  opening  ot 
the  Civil  War,  will  reach  the  year  1852  and  its 
seventh  volume  this  autumn.  An  eighth  vol- 
ume will  complete  this  fascinating  work  (Ap- 
plcton). In  The  Relations  of  the  United  States 
li'ith  Spain  Rear-Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick  will 
trace  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
two  Powers  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  in- 
cidents that  led  to  the  Spanish  War  (Scrib- 
ner), a  subsequent  volume  to  be  devoted  by 
him  to  that  war  itself.  Since  diplomacy  is  here 
touched  upon  it  will  be  well  to  mention  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy,  by  "A  Diplomatist" 
(Houghton-Mifflin),  an  examination  of  the 
world's  present  diplomatic  situation,  of  the 
part  played  in  it  by  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
policy  we  should  pursue  for  the  future.  The 
author,  we  are  informed,  is  "one  of  the  most 
brilliant"  of  our  diplomats.  Mr.  Hubert 
Bruce  Fuller  A.  M.,  LL.  M..  traces  in  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  the  genesis  of  the  office 
and  the  gradual  development  of  the  power  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
giving  sketches  of  the  great  incumbents  of  the 
ofiice  from  Frederick  Muhlenberg  to  "Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon  (Little-Brown).  The  Speeches 
and  Addresses  of  Henry  Cahot  Lodge.  1S84- 
1909,  are  to  come  to  us  from  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company.  Tlie  Speeches  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  will  bear  tlie  imprint  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
iialls.  One  wonders  how  two  duodecimo  vol- 
umes can  possibly  be  made  to  contain  them. 
A  timely  work  that  derives  weight  and  stand- 
ing from  its  authorship  is  the  veteran  British 
diplomat  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  Francis  Jo- 
seph and  His  Times,  brought  down  to  the  re- 
cent sensational  events  in  the  Balkans  (.Apple- 
ton). 

MUSIC. 

.  .Sir  Hubert  Parry's  Life  of  John  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  first  promised  last  fall,  will  appear 
this  season,  the  m<ist  important  of  the  works  in 
this  field  (PuinaniV  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck. 
music  editor  of  the  New  York  E'cning  Post. 
will  give  us  in  Success  in  \fusic  and  How  It  Is 
ll'on,  a  symposium  in  which  the  world's  great- 
est singers,  pianists,  violinists,  and  teachers 
tell  the  -secret  of  their  success  (Scribner).   One 
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of  llic  grtatcsl.  uiiiiicrs  of  success  in  lliis  held, 
,Ui7/;a,  will  be  the  siil>jcct  of  a  biography  by 
Agnes  C.  Murphy  (l)<nil)Icday  I'agc).  Music: 
Its  Laws  and  Jivolulion,  liy  Jules  Combarieii, 
of  the  College  de  hrance,  translated  by  Josei)h 
Skclien,  is  annomiced  by  Appleton.  And  re- 
joice, ye  who  have  struggled  with  the  "^-iig- 
lish  words"  of  the  "libretto  of  the  opera" ; 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  lias  made  a  metrical 
translation  of  Wagner's  text  for  "Tristan  und 
Isolde"  (Stokes).  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 
undertake  the  task  for  the  other  Wagner  op- 
eras as  well ! 

TRAVEL,    KXI'I-ORATION. 

With,  undoubtedly,  the  yet  unwritten  nar- 
ratives of  Peary  and   Cook  in  prospect  before 
tlie  end  of  the  season,  the  most  inipcjrtant  work 
of  exploration  already  announced  is  Lieutenant 
Shackleton's   Antarctic    yoyof^c,   in    which    Si- 
berian  ponies   were   employed    instead   of    Es- 
kimo dogs,  and  even  the  motor  car.    The  Eng- 
lish explorer  was  uncommonly  successful  with 
his  photographs,  of  which  300  will   be  repro- 
duced ;    and    he    and    his    party    passed    thru 
enough  peril  and  adventure  to  give  the  neces- 
sary popular  leaven  to  liic  account  of  his  scien- 
tific  discoveries    (Lippincott).     Anollier   event 
in  the  publishing  world  still  lies  hidden  in  an 
indefinite    future:    the    story    of    our    distin- 
guished faunal  naturalist.     An   impatient  con- 
tinent will  be  appeased  meanwhile  by  the  be- 
ginning of  pul)lication  of  parts  of  liis  account 
of  his   prowess  and    its   results   in   one   of   the 
magazines.     More   is   coming  to  heighten   our 
enjoyment  of  the  wood  fire  in  the  months  to 
come  with  narratives  of  hardship  and   daring 
and    their    reward ;    Sven    Iledin    will    tell    in 
Traiis-IIintalaya:   Discoveries  and  Adventures 
in   Tibet  of  his   successful  effort  to   force  his 
way  into  the  Forbidden   City.     It  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  publication   of   the   Duke   of 
the  Abruzzi's  account   of  his  latest  exploit  — 
the  highest  altitude  yet  reached — may  also  fall 
within  the  limits  of  this  publishing  season  of 
strenuous  victories.     Dr.  Wilfred    T.  Grcnfell's 
Labrador    demands    inclusion    here    (Macniill- 
.an).     The  Great  Wall  of  China,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Edgar  Geil,  wc  are  told,  will  contain  much 
that    is    new   and    startling — information    con- 
cerning a  race  of  hairy  mountain  dwarfs,  and 
the  fact  that  not  one  but  a  dozen  great  walls 
have   been    built    by    the    Chinese    (Sturgis  & 
Walton). 

.SOCIOLOGY.    ECONOMICS. 

....A  few  titles  only,  sufficiently  important 
to  furnish  serious  reading  matter  for  some  time 
to  come.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  has 
written  The  Story  of  the  Negro,  a  survey  of 
the  African's  adventures  and  rise  since  he  was 
first  brought  to  tliis  continent.  The  narrative 
begins,  properly  enough,  in  Africa;  it  deals 
with  the  first  slaves,  with  the  long  struggle  for 
emancipation,  and  closes  with  chapters  on  the 
negro  as  schoolmaster,  farmer,  business  man 
and  banker;  in  fact,  the  book  is  a  record  of 
its  author's  own  life  and  work,  with  a  look  into 
the  future  (Doublcday-Pagc).  Mr.  J.  O. 
Fagan.  whose  "Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Sig- 
nalman"  made   enough   of   an    impression,   in- 


(Ki'.l,  to  secure  a  vivid  interest  in  whatever  he 
may  have  to  say  further  on  the  suljjcct.  will 
give  us  Labor  and  the  Railroads,  a  description 
and  analysis  of  labor  contiitions  today,  out- 
spoken and  thoro  (Houghton- Mifflin).  From 
this  firm  we  are  to  have  aUo  a  work  by  Prof. 
Albert  Hernliardt  I'aust  on  'The  Gcrviau  Ele- 
ment in  the  United  States,  from  the  coming  of 
the  earliest  immigrants  to  the  present  day,  with 
a  survey  of  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
westward  movement  of  this  nation,  and  in  its 
wars.  The  author  makes  a  searching  an- 
alysis of  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man clement  in  our  American  civili- 
zation, and  traces  in  the  most  interesting  way 
the  influence  of  the  Germans  on  the  material 
development  of  our  country  in  both  agricul- 
ture and  manufacture,  upon  our  political  insti- 
tutions, education  and  social  life,  and  music, 
literature,  and  the  drama.  A  third  work  an- 
nounced by  the  Boston  house  is  .Anna  A.  Rog- 
ers's Why  American  Marriages  Tail,  to  which, 
at  least  until  we  have  seen  the  book,  we  feel 
inclined  to  answer,  "Do  they?"  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  Documentary  History  of 
American  Industrial  Society,  by  Professor 
Commons  and  others,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  work  on  the  labor  movement 
(Clark). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

....Our   friends   the   philosophers   will    con- 
tinue   to    wage    the    battle    over    pragmatism. 
Prof.  William  James  will  answer  his  critics  in 
The  Meaning   of   Truth:   A   Sequel  to   Prag- 
matism, which  will  contain  "all  that  has  ever 
been  written  on  the  theory  of  knowledge."  and 
form    a    full    and    definite    expression    of    the 
pragmatic  epistemology.  so  far  as  his  share  in 
it  goes  (Longmans-(ireen).     Some  time  in  No- 
vember Prof.  Albert  Schinz  is  due  with  Anti- 
Pragmatism   (Small-Maynard),  which  is  really 
a  sort  of  Balaam's  curse.     Prof.  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  will  make  his  first  contribution  to  meta- 
psychics   this   fall    in   After   Death — WhatF — a 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  spiritistic  plienom- 
ena  from  their  first  appearance  in  savage  tribes 
and  early  civilized  races  down  to  his  own  and 
others'  latest  and  most   severely  scientific  lab- 
oratory   experiments    a*    Turin    and    Naples. 
Aerial     navigation     may     become     a     sport; 
at      present      it      has      become      a      science 
with      an      indefinite      future.       How      many 
books    will    be    written    on    the    subject    can- 
not  be    foretold,   but    two   new    ones   are   an- 
nounced. Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch's  The  Con- 
quest of  the  Air   (Moffatt-Vard").   and  Aerial 
Xa'i'igation,  by  Prof.  Alfred  F.  Zahm.  the  lat- 
ter a  comprehensive  history  of  aeronautics  from 
military,  recreative  and  scientific  point'^  of  view. 
from  the  earliest   dreams  of  wings  and  flying 
machines  to  the  present  perfection  of  practical 
air  craft  (Appleton).     The  Rev.  W.  S.  Rains- 
ford,  a  mighty  hunter,  indeed,  will  toll  in  The 
Land  of  the  Lion  of  his  bunting  trip   for  big 
.uanie    on    the    Nzoia   plateau    in    British    Fast 
.\frica,  and  of  his  observations  of  native  life 
there    (Doubleday-Page).       A    book     on     the 
Panama   Canal,   in'  which   the  human   interest 
will  predominate,  is  The  Conquest  of  the  Isth- 
mus, by  Hugh  C.  Weir  (Putnam). 
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The  Rival  Claimants  to  the  Pole 

We  still  believe,  and  choose  to  believe, 
that  both  Dr.  Cook  and  Commander 
Peary  went  to  the  Pole.  No  one  ques- 
tions that  Commander  Peary  did.  Mis 
word  is  taken  for  that.  Unfortunately 
there  are  those,  particularly  the  partisans 
of  Peary,  who  recall  that  Dr.  Cook's 
ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  was  ques- 
tioned because  it  depended  on  his  own 
word.  That  doubt  has  thrown  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  his  last  claim.  That  he  is 
an  experienced  and  competent  explorer 
the  world  knows,  but  the  world  is  not 
(piite  certain  that  he  might  not  lie.  It  is 
a  harsh  word,  but  that  is  the  word  they 
apply  to  him;  and  with  the  assertion  of 
Commander  Peary  that  Dr.  Cook's  two 
Eskimos  deny  that  Dr.  Cook  went  out  of 
sight  of  land,  wc  are  all  compelled  for 
a  while  to  reserve  full  assurance  until  he 
has  presented  his  proofs. 

Tt  is  a  most  disagreeable  and  ugly 
affair.  The  tiuarrcls  and  jealousies  of 
scientific  men  are  notorious.  Each  wants 
precedence  for  his  discoveries,  more 
anxious  for  fame  than  ior  the  extension 
of  knowledge.  Tn  this  case  Dr.  Cook 
made  his  preparations  with  some  secrecy, 
as  Mr.  Rradlcy  tolls  in  this  issue  of  Tin-, 
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I  .NDEPiiNDENT,  aiid  made  haste  to  reach 
I  lie  goal  before  his  competitor.  It  is  to 
liis  credit  that  he  speaks  warmly  of 
Peary's  success,  but  he  can  afford  to, 
and  Peary's  success  is  a  real  confirma- 
tion, in  a  measure,  of  his  own.  He  has 
not  in  any  direct  way  attacked  Peary, 
unless  in  defense  of  the  charge  tiiat  he 
liad  utilized  Peary's  stores.  Then  he 
makes  the  counter  charge.  The  first 
charge  against  him  is  that  he  tried  to 
snatch  another's  laurels. 

Commander  Peary's  attitude  toward 
Dr.  Cook  is  less  commendable.  We  can 
appreciate  his  disappointment  at  having 
liie  honor  of  his  life's  quest  snatched 
from  him  by  another,  but  that  hardly 
justifies  the  haste  with  which,  on  the 
asserted  word  of  the  two  Eskimos,  he 
charges  Dr.  Cook  with  being  an  im- 
postor. "I  have  him  nailed,"  he  tele- 
graphs. If  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Cook  has 
so  grossly  deceived  a  trustful  world,  no 
words  of  censure  can  be  too  strong,  but 
Peary  might  well  have  left  others  to 
speak  them. 

The  truth  is  sure  to  come  out.  It  were 
mad  folly  to  make  so  stupendous  a  claim 
falsely.  The  records  will  be  most  strict- 
ly investigated.  The  Eskimos  will  be 
cross-questioned  by  those  who  seek  only 
the  truth.  If  we  must  perforce  make 
some  reservations,  we  do  not  yet  see  rea- 
son to  disbelieve.  We  regret  much  that, 
in  the  rivalry  between  the  two  papers 
for  the  rights  of  publication,  the  Herald 
has  not  made  haste,  as  does  the  Times,  to 
give  the  data  we  need.  No  records  are 
given  us  as  yet  of  days'  journey>  and 
observations  to  substantiate  Dr.  Cex)k's 
claims.  The  article  by  Mr.  Bradley  will 
considerably  explain  and  siii)i)ort  Dr. 
Cook's  contention,  while  Commander 
Peary's  swift  dash  removes  a  chief 
source  of  doubt.  Our  readers  will  ob- 
serve that  General  Grecly  raises  no  ques- 
tion that  Dr.  Cook  actuallv  reached  the 
Pole. 

The  ambition  to  do  a  grand,  difficult 
task  is  most  worthy  of  praise,  and  the 
desire  to  have  one's  achievements  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged  is  the  "last  in- 
firmity of  noble  mind."  Rut  there  is 
nothing  noble  when  the  desire  to  secure 
one's  own  recognition  involves  a  readi- 
ness to  pull  down  another's,  or  even  an 
evident   pleasure  at  a  rival's  defeat.     Tn 
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this  case  there  is  honor  enough  for  both 
if  Ijoth  deserve  it.  I'or  both,  and  espe- 
cially for  Commander  Peary,  there  lias 
been  long,  persistent  effort,  against  suc- 
cessive failures  and  much  discourage- 
ment. His  geographic  discoveries,  apart 
from  this  last  triumph,  count  him  as 
among  the  first  of  our  geographers.  His 
life's  efforts  have  at  last  been  crowned. 
He  may  rest  content  with  his  life's  task 
done.  Dr.  Cook  has  worked  long  in  the 
same  field.  He  appears  to  have  had 
more  fortune,  altho  he  came  later  to  his 
ambition.  Both  have  given  glory  to 
American  enterprise.  We  greatly  regret 
that  this  American  glory  should  be 
dashed  with  jealousy  and  quarrel ;  we 
trust  with  nothing  worse. 


After  Harriman? 

Among  the  hundreds  of  reflections — 
moralizing  and  otherwise — which  the 
death  of  Mr.  Harriman  calls  forth,  there 
arc  one  or  two  which  cannot  pass  into 
immediate  forgetfulness  with  the  shift- 
ing of  newspaper  headlines  to  newer 
sensations. 

Mr.  Harriman  accomplished  more  than 
any  one  individual  before  him  had 
achieved  along  constructive  lines  of  rail- 
way development.  Unlike  most  of  the 
"great  financiers,"  who  have  begim  and 
ended  their  careers  in  the  stock  market, 
Mr.  Harriman  was  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  something  beyond  fortune  mak- 
ing. The  term  Napoleonic  could  be  ap- 
plied to  him  more  appropriately  than  to 
most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  business 
world.  He  had  the  positive  instinct  of 
the  statesman  and  the  constructive 
genius  of  the  engineer.  Whatever  he 
did  by  way  of  redistributing  the  owner- 
ship of  railway  securities,  he  was  never 
charged  with  having  wrecked  railway 
utilities.  On  the  contrary,  he  aimed  al- 
ways to  improve  the  material  basis  of 
railway  values.  He  reconstructed  road- 
ways and  substituted  good  for  bad  roll- 
ing stock.  He  was  essentially  a  thrifty 
man  in  his  care  of  the  income-earning 
capital  of  the  corporations  under  his  con- 
trol, as  in  the  handling  of  his  own  estate. 

Because  of  these  iharacter  traits  Mr. 
Harriman  was.  as  all  must  admit,  a 
creator  of  wealth,  and  not  a  mere  jug- 


gler with  its  ownership.  It  is  probably 
.not  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  every 
million  dollars  that  he  aflded  to  his  pri- 
vate fortune  he  added  at  least  four  or 
five  millions,  possibly  much  more  than 
that,  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States.  l'"or,  by  rehabilitating  the  lJnic»n 
Pacific  lines  and  building  its  new  feed- 
ers thru  rich  territory,  he  did  the  initial 
work  toward   bringing  into   existence  a 
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new    empire    of    farms    and    shops    and 
mines. 

And  this  was  by  no  means  all.  He 
demonstrated  on  the  great  scale  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  imity  and  correla- 
tion in  the  railway  service  of  the  United 
-States.  Since  the  days  when  President 
Hadley,  then  Professor  of  Political 
Fxonomy  at  Yale,  used  to  contribute  to 
Thf.  iNDEPENnF.NT  his  far-seeiug  studies 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  evolu- 
tion of  railway  interests,  all  well-in- 
formed students  of  the  subject  have  be- 
lieved that  consolidation  and  unification 
of  railway  systems  in  this  country  must 
go    on,    whatever    interruptions    of    the 
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process  might  from  time  to  time  occur 
thru  unwise  legislation  or  business  de- 
pressions. Mr.  liarriman  accomplished 
what  others  had  foreseen  and  predicted. 
Temporarily  some  reaction  and  disinte- 
gration may  follow  his  death,  but  it  is 
certain  that  sooner  or  later  complete 
unification  will  be  achieved.  The  rail- 
way service  will  be,  like  the  postal  serv- 
ice, single  and  organic. 

Will  it  then  be  the  property  of  one 
master  mind,  the  dominion  of  an  indi- 
vidual genius?  Will  it  be  the  property 
of  millions  of  stockholders,  managed  by 
a  group  of  master  minds,  and  strictly 
regulated  and  controlled  by  the  I-'edcral 
Government?  Will  it  be  the  ]n-operty 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  and  managed 
by  appointed  directors,  or  on  the  depart- 
mental plan,  like  the  Post  Office?  So 
far  as  the  business  world  is  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  the  economic  and  political 
interests  of  the  American  public  are  con- 
cerned, these  are  not  only  the  great,  but 
also  the  real  questions  which  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  life  and  death  have  left  to  be 
answered. 

New  York    Democrats    in    Con- 
ference 

The  conference  of  New  York  Demo- 
crats held  in  Saratoga  last  week  w^as  not 
a  Tammany  meeting.  Indeed,  it  was  in- 
tended to  represent  those  Democrats  who 
care  more  for  principles  than  for  profit. 
Many  of  the  best  Democrats  in  the  coun- 
try were  there,  and  it  is  accordingly  well 
to  consider  what  they  present  to  the 
Democrats  of  the  country  for  their  ai>- 
proval. 

Their  platform  begins  with  the  old 
Democratic  principle  of  strict  con.struc- 
linn  of  the  Constitution,  and  no  exten- 
sion of  I'ederal  power,  no  further  cen- 
tralization at  Washington.  This  sounds 
well,  but  it  is  against  the  tendency  of  the 
age  and  the  necessary  development  of 
the  country.  The  States  are  no  longer 
separate;  they  are  bound  together  by  the 
closest  means  of  intercommunicatiiMi. 
unthought  of  by  the  fathers.  What  was 
once  local  has  now  become  general.  We 
must  cross  State  bomids.  We  cannot 
have  anv  hard  and  fast  rule  forbidding 
new    applications   of   the   principle    that 


the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  is  tc 
be  secured.  There  were  rich  men  in 
control  of  this  conference,  and  one  of 
their  purposes  was  to  oppose  the  control 
by  taxation  of  corporations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  the  central  con- 
trol of  corporations  has  become  a  prime 
necessity,  however  much  it  is  objected 
to  by  those  who  wish  to  dodge  responsi 
bility  by  selecting  the  State  where  they 
will  be  incorporated.  This  fear  of  cen- 
tralization would  also  oppose  a  central 
national  bank,  now  so  much  desired  by 
many  bankers. 

Next  the  platform  calls  for  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  That  is  a  clear  jjrin- 
ciple,  which  might  find  favor  with  some 
old  Republicans.  But  will  it  find  favor 
with  Democrats?  Certainly  not  with  all. 
for  Senator  Aldrich  has  had  all  the 
Democratic  help  he  wanted  to  maintain 
a  heavy  protective  tariff.  The  rule 
which  the  conference  and  Mr.  Bryan 
urge  would  drive  out  many  Southeni 
and  some  Northern  Democrats. 

Another  plank  is  unworthy  of  the  con- 
ference, if  it  means  anything.  It  is  that 
which  demands  "the  abandonment  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment"  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  but  "first  safeguarding 
their  independence  by  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee." That  puts  oflf  the  abandonment 
till  after  the  Greek  calends. 

The  election  of  United  .States  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote  of  the  people  is  well 
enough,  but  it  is  nothing  to  divide  parties 
on.  any  more  than  is  economy  or  prohi- 
bition of  the  sale  of  liquors.  Another 
plank  squints  toward  the  primary  system 
which  Governor  Hughes  is  supporting, 
and  this  is  hardly  a  partisan  question. 

There  is  a  plank  favoring  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  authorizing  the  levy 
of  a  Federal  income  tax.  and  then  an- 
other saying  that  corporations  should  be 
taxed  by  the  States  alone.  The  two  do 
not  harmonize:  in  fact,  thevconflict.  anrl 
the  conference  wa<;  plainly  told  so  by 
Judge  Herrick.  Fqually  it  conflicts  with 
the  plank  opposing  the  centralization  of 
power.  This  shows  that  there  is  not  a 
little  buncombe  in  denunciations  of  cen- 
tralization atul  favoring  strict  construc- 
tion. We  all  want  to  extend  Federal 
power  in  one  way  or  another,  Democrats 
no  less  than  Republicans. 

With  all  criticisms,  it  was  a  useful  and 
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important  conference  of  the  l^est  ele- 
ments in  the  party,  and  other  States  will 
take  notice,  an<l  Tammany  will  take 
warning. 

Self-Government   and    Calvinism 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  the  late 
Calvin  Centenary  in  Geneva  was  the 
political  influence  on  the  State  of  self- 
s^^overnment  in  the  Church  as  conceived 
i)v  the  great  reformer.  An  admirahle 
paper  hy  Prof.  Paul  Fredericq,  of  the 
University  of  Ghent,  sets  the  facts  in 
fair  order.  He  writes  as  a  historian,  for 
lie  is  not  a  theologian. 

vSelf-government  is  not  an  invention  of 
Calvinism.  The  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  antedate  the  Christian  era.  There 
were  many  comnnines  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  rejniblics  of  Italy 
and  Manders  were  especially  flourishing. 
The  citizens  of  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  the  burghers  of  Ghent  and 
llrussels  met  in  the  open  air  and  gov- 
erned their  afTairs  by  universal  direct 
suffrage,  as  did  the  contemporaries  of 
Pericles  and  the  Gracchi.  Later  came 
the  self-governing  national  organiza- 
tions, with  the  F^nglish  Parliament,  the 
Cortes  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  Reichs- 
tag of  the  Holy  German  FZmpire  and 
the  States-General  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands. 

But  with  the  fifteenth  century  the 
great  nations  arose.  Imperial  centraliza- 
tion fostered  absolution  in  France  under 
Charles  VII  and  Louis  XI,  in  Spain 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  England 
under  the  Tudors,  and  in  the  Netherlands 
under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  while  in 
Germany  and  Italy  the  great  electors 
and  the  municipal  dynasties  tended  to 
transform  self-government  into  princely 
absolution. 

So  when  Luther  rose  against  Rome 
absolutism  had  overcome  nearly  all  popu- 
lar barriers  and  supprest  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Luther  depended  on  the 
princes.  He  emancipated  the  conscience, 
but  he  preached  the  rights  of  the  sover- 
eign ;  and  as  a  result  wherever  Luther- 
anism  went,  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  it  did  not  reduce 
monarchical  rule,  where  it  did  not  re-en- 
force it.  It  was  the  same  with  the  An- 
glican  Protestantism  of  England   under 


the  Tudors,  which  allowed  the  Parlia- 
ment to  remain  the  subservient  instru- 
ment of  the  Crown. 

Calvin  appeared  at  the  very  moment 
when  self-government  had  nearly  ex- 
pired in  Europe,  and  had  preserved  no 
refuge  except  in  certain  small  and  (jb- 
scure  Swiss  cantons.  He  liberated  the 
Church  from  the  temporal  power,  and 
founded  a  religious  organization  purely 
self-governing  and  wholly  free  from  the 
hierarchy.  Every  parish  was  a  little  re- 
public which  possessed  universal  suf- 
frage and  elected  its  own  ofificers. 

These  men  of  various  lands,  who  had 
learned  the  sweets  of  religious  freedom, 
were  not  likely  to  submit  long  to  political 
tyranny.  The  I*'rench  Huguenots  put  a 
check  on  royal  absolutism.  Under  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  the  Calvinists  of  Holland 
solemnly  deposed  Philij)  II.  in  the  name 
of  self-government  and  the  States-Gen- 
eral, declaring  that  the  sovereign  is  made 
for  the  people,  not  the  peo])le  for  the 
sovereign.  In  Scotland  John  Knox,  him- 
self a  scholar  from  Geneva,  broke  the 
rule  of  Queen  Mary.  We  thus  find  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  absolu- 
tism still  in  possession  of  all  Catholic, 
Lutheran  and  Anglican  Europe,  while 
there  remained  three  minor  centers  of 
political  liberty,  Switzerland,  Holland 
and  Scotland,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  were  to  teach  their  lesson 
to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

From  Scotland  came  the  Puritans  and 
Cromwell's  Roundheads,  who  sent 
Charles  I  to  the  scaffold  and  established 
a  republic  in  England.  The  Calvinist 
diplomacy  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
genius  of  William  HI  of  Orange,  broke 
the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIX'^  and  defin- 
itely established  the  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment of  England,  which  has  remained 
the  pattern  for  all  other  nations.  It  was 
these  same  Calvinists  of  England  and 
Holland  who  transported  self-govern- 
ment to  America  and  founded  the  LTnited 
States,  to  be  followed  by  all  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Continent. 

But  what  of  the  new  doctrine  of  lib- 
erty taught  by  the  French  philo.sophers 
and  encyclopedists  of  the  eiglitccnth  cen- 
tury? X'oltaire  learned  religious  toler- 
ance in  iMigland,  where  Montesquieu 
discovered  parliamentarism.  Rousseau 
was  the  "Citizen  of  Geneva."    There  he 
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received  the  strong  imprint  of  Calvinism 
and  carried  to  France  his  "Social  Con- 
tract." La  I'ayette  and  Roclianibeau,  re- 
turning from  our  Revolutionary  War, 
added  their  aid  from  lessons  learned  here. 
The  French  Revolution  was  an  indirect 
product  of  Calvinism. 

Thus,  before  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury all  the  more  or  less  civilized  nations 
liacl  accepted  the  doctrine  of  self-govern- 
ment, practised  in  its  various  degrees 
under  a  parliamentary  government,  but 
all  denying  the  divine  right  of  rulers, 
which  Luther  yielded,  whether  they  call 
themselves  republics  or  constitutional 
monarchies.  It  is  mostly  a  matter  of 
name.  And  in  our  century,  under  our 
eyes,  wo  see  the  two  lands  which  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  absolutism,  Russia  and 
Turkey,  coming  to  take  a  constitution 
and  enter  the  general  movement  which 
now  covers  all  Europe,  both  Americas, 
South  Africa  and  the  republics  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand;  and  even  Japan 
and  the  yellow  race  have  yielded  to  the 
general  contagion,  and  China  promises  a 
constitution  in  a  few  years,  while  India 
is  in  the  ferment  of  threatened  revolu- 
tion if  self-government  is  too  long  de- 
layed. 

M.  Fredericq  well  says  that  perhaps 
historians  have  not  attached  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  influence  of  religions  on 
the  development  or  the  restraint  of  po- 
litical liberty.  It  is  their  religions  that 
have  lulled  the  nations  to  sleep,  and  re- 
ligions that  have  wakened  them  up.  "By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them." 

Jt 

Maeterlinck;   Translator  and 

Translated 

Tut:  performance  of  "Macbeth"  at 
Saint-W'andrille  has  a  double  interest, 
it  introduces  a  novel  form  of  the  drama 
and  it  adds  another  to  the  many  attempts 
to  put  Shakespeare  into  French.  This 
select  and  household  entcrtainuKnt 
might  be  called  "chamber  pageantry," 
because  it  bears  somewhat  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  outdoor  processionings  now 
so  popular  as  chamber  music  does  to 
orchestral.  Most  of  the  incongruities 
whiih  Mr.  Sanlwrn  points  out  are  not 
inheniit  in  the  plan,  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  "Macbeth"  is  not  adapted  to  such  a 


setting  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  modern 
theater.  Conceivably  something  more 
effective  could  be  done  in  this  line  if  a 
new  play  were  writen  to  fit  the  place  and 
the  conditions  of  enactment,  require- 
ments certainly  not  more  exigeant  than 
those  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  In  this 
it  would  even  be  possible  to  keep  strictly 
to  the  three  unities,  and  play  the  scenes 
appropriately  indoors  and  out,  in  day- 
light and  dark. 

Madame  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeter- 
linck  has  been,  as  wives  are  apt  to  be, 
both  a  help  and  a  hindrance  to  her 
husband.  She  has  inspired  some  of  his 
best  work  and  also  embroiled  him  in 
interminable  controversies  with  theat- 
rical managers.  "Monna  Vanna"  was 
written  for  her,  so,  very  naturally,  she 
wanted  a  monopoly  of  the  title  role,  and 
when  Debussy  set  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
to  music  as  unearthly  as  the  play,  she 
insisted  upon  singing  Melisande.  But 
the  Parisian  managers,  either  because 
they  had  protegees  of  their  own  or  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  a  sufficiently 
high  opinion  of  Madame  I^blanc's  capa- 
bilities as  an  actress  and  a  prima  dotma, 
declined  to  take  her,  and  M.  Maeterlinck 
was  not  able  to  compel  them  to,  or  to 
prevent  the  production  of  the  play  and 
opera  with  other  leading  ladies. 

But,  at  any  rate,  we  owe  to  her  assidu- 
ity, as  Mr.  Sanborn  explains,  a  new 
translation  of  "Macbeth."  which  the 
London  Times  says  "is  the  most  con- 
scientious eflfort  to  preserve  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  Shakespearean  play  which 
has  been  attempted  in  French  since  M. 
Marcel  Schwab's  remarkable  rendering 
of  'Hamlet.'  "  The  difficulty  of  translat- 
ing poetical  language,  wherein  the  sound 
and  connotation  of  the  words  are  as 
essential  as  their  literal  meaning,  is  ad- 
mirably stated  by  M.  Maeterlinck: 

"Tilt  humble  translators  face  fo  face  with 
Sliakcspcare  are  like  painters  seated  in  front 
of  the  same  forest,  tKe  same  seas,  on  the  same 
mountain.  Each  of  them  will  make  a  different 
picture.  And  a  translation  is  almost  as  much 
an  clat  d'amc  as  is  a  landscape.  Above,  below, 
and  all  round  the  literal  and  literary  sense  of 
the  primitive  phrase  floats  a  secret  life  which 
is  all  but  impossible  to  catch,  and  which  is, 
nevertheless,  more  important  than  the  ex- 
tern.Tl  life  of  the  words  and  of  the  im.iges 
It  is  that  secret  life  which  it  is  important  to 
understand  and  to  reproduce  as  well  as  one 
can.     Extreme  prudence  is  required,  since  the 
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slightest  false  note,  the  smallest  error,  may  de- 
stroy the  illusion  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
finest  page.  Such  is  the  ideal  of  the  conscien- 
tious translator.  It  excuses  in  advance  every 
effort  of  the  kind,  even  this  one,  which  comes 
after  so  many  others,  and  contributes  to  the 
common  work  merely  the  very  modest  aid  of 
a  few  phrases  which  chance  may  now  and  then 
have  favored." 

He  illustrates  these  variant  views  of 
the  same  landscape  by  bringing  together 
all  the  different  versions  of  a  couplet, 
from  Letourneur  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  Duval,  the  latest  translator  of 
Shakespeare : 

''Strange  things  I  have  in  head  that  will  to 

hand 
Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd." 

"J'ai  dans  la  tete  d'etranges  choses  qui 
.iboutiront  a  ma  main ;  et  qu'il  faut  accomplir 
avant  qu'on  les  medite." — (Maeterlinck.) 

"J'ai  dans  la  tete  d'etranges  choses  qui  re- 
clament  ma  main  et  veulent  etre  executees 
avant  d'etre  meditees." — (Franqois-Victor 
Hugo.) 

"Ma  tete  a  des  projets  etranges  qui  recla- 
ment  ma  main  ;  achevons  I'acte  avant  d'y  rc- 
flechir." — (Maurice  Pottecher.) 

"J'ai  dans  la  tete  d'etranges  choses  qui  pas- 
seront  dans  mes  mains,  des  choses  qu'il  faut 
executer  avant  d'avoir  le  temps  de  les  ex- 
aminer."—  (Guizot.) 

"J'ai  dans  ma  tete  d'etranges  choses  que  ma 
main  executera,  et  qui  veulent  etre  accomplics 
sans  me  laisser  le  temps  de  les  peser." — 
(Montegut.) 

"Ma  tete  a  des  projets  qu'executera  ma 
main;  je  veux  les  accomplir  do  suite,  sans  me 
donner  le  temps  de  les  examiner  de  trop  pres." 
—  (Benjamin  Laroche.) 

"J'ai  d'etranges  projets  en  tete  qui  veulent 
etre  executes  avant  d'y  reflechir." — (Georges 
Duval.) 

"J'ai  dans  la  tete  d'etranges  projets,  qui,  de 
la,  passeront  dans  mes  mains ;  et  il  faut  les 
executer  avant  qu'on  puisse  les  penetrer." — 
(Pierre  Letourneur.) 

This  couplet  is  in  itself  an  argument 
for  more  freedom  of  translation  than  is 
customarily  allowed.  The  choice  of 
"scann'd"  from  among  other  words  that 
would  have  expressed  the  idea  as  well  or 
better  was  obviously  dictated  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  riming  with  "hand"  and  this 
in  turn  was  due  to  the  desire  to  alliterate 
with  "head."  A  translator  if  he  is  to 
make  as  good  poetry  as  the  original  au- 
thor must  have  an  equal  license.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  see  that  M. 
Maeterlinck  has  been  most  successful  in 
preserving  the  spirit  of  the  original  where 
he  has  translated  into  rime  instead  of 
prose,  for  here  the  exactions  of  the 
French  verse  have  forced  him  to  a  great- 


er freedom.     Here  are  fragments  of  the 

witches'  songs: 

Paddock  crie,  "Allcz,  allez." 
Le  laid  est  beau  et  le  bean  laid 
Allons  flotter  dans  la  brume. 
Aliens  faire  le  tour  du  monde, 
Dans  la  brume  el   I'air  immonde. 
Trois  fois  le  chat  miaula 
Le  herisson  piaula. 
Harpier  crie  "Voila!   voila!" 

Double,   double,   puis   redouble, 

Le    feu    chante    au    chaudron    trouble. 

In  order  that  t)ie  reader  may  judge  for 
himself  whether  the  Belgian  poet  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  effort  to  put  Shakespeare 
into  I'^ench,  we  quote  a  few  ])assagts  of 
especial  difficulty.  The  complete  text  is 
published  in  Illustration  of  August  28. 

Et,  enfin,  ce  Duncan  fut  si.  doux  sur  son 
trone,  si  pur  dans  sa  puissance  que  ses  vertues 
parleront  comnic  d'angeliques  trompettes  con- 
tre  le  crime  damne  de  son  assassinat.  Et  la 
pitie,  pareille  a  un  nouveau-ne  chevauchant  la 
tempcte,  ou  a  un  cherubin  celeste  qui  montc 
les  coursiers  invisibles  de  I'air,  soufllerail 
I'acte  horrible  dans  les  yeux  de  tout  honnne 
jusqu'a  noyer  le  vent  parmi  les  larmes. 

"Tu  ne  dormiras!  Macbeth  a  tue  le  som- 
meil!"  L'innocent  sommeil,  le  sommeil  qui 
devide  I'echeveau  embrouille  des  soucis. 

Tout  I'oceau  du  grand  Neptune  pourrait-il 
laver  ce  sang  de  ma  main  ?  Non,  c'est  plutot 
cette  main  qui  empourprera  les  vagucs  in- 
nombrables,  faisant  de  la  mer  verte  un  ocean 
rouge. 

Maeterlinck  has  himself  suffered  many 
things  of  many  translators.  Alfred  Su- 
tro  has  given  us  admirable  versions  of 
his  philosophical  works,  "Wisdom  and 
Destiny,"  "The  Treasure  of  the  Hum- 
ble" and  "The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  but  his 
plays  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  for  their 
emotional  effect  is  dependent  upon  the 
maintenaHce  of  a  peculiar  atmosphere,  so 
sensitive  that  a  harsh  breath  will  destroy 
it.  leaving  ridiculous  wooden  puppets 
where  the  moment  before  we  thought  we 
glimpsed  beings  of  supernatural  beauty. 
So  even  a  reader  whose  French  is  fee- 
ble will  prefer  the  plays  in  the  original, 
for  their  language  is  of  extreme  simplic- 
ity and  the  effect  may  be  even  enhanced 
by  the  additional  veil  that  his  partial  in- 
comprehension draws  across  the  stage 
picture.  Then,  too,  Maeterlinck's  trick 
of  triple  repetition  which  offends  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ears  ceases  to  annoy  us  in 
French,  for  in  that  language  even  identi- 
cal rimes  are  permissable. 

As  an  example  of  how  a  prosaic  liter- 
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alism  may  spoil  ,the  illusion  let  us  take- 
that  exquisite  passage  which  closes  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande,"  striking  the  keynote 
of  its  music  and  summing  up  its  philos- 
ophy. 

C'etait  un  petit  etre  si  tranquille,  si  timidc 
et  si  silencieux.  C'etait  un  pauvre  petit  etrc 
mysterieux,  comme  tout  le  monde.  Elle  est 
la,  comme  si  clle  etait  la  grande  soeur  de  son 
enfant. 

This  is  the  way  it  is  rendered  by  Laur- 
ence Alma  Tadcma,  and  the  libretto  of 
the  opera  is  still  worse :    • 

It  was  a  little  gentle  being,  so  quiet,  so 
timid  and  so  silent.  Jt  was  a  poor  little  mys- 
terious being,  like  all  the  world.  She  lies 
there  as  if  she  were  her  own  child's  big  sis- 
ter. 


rp.  „ -Pk-  •  •         "U    King,    live    forever!" 
Ihe  Division  °'      .  ^  ^ 

(  I?  4.  .  was    an    ancient    form    of 

of  Estates  ,•,  ,  ,  ,     ^ 

polite     address,     but     we 

know  very  well  that  a  new  order  was 
needed  even  after  good  King  Arthur. 
It  is  usually  personally  sad  to  lose  one's 
aged  parents  and  friends,  even  when 
tliey  have  lost  their  full  vigor,  and  we 
often  hear  the  wish  exprest  that  men  did 
not  have  to  decay  and  die.  Why  not  be 
strong  and  live  forever?  The  case  of 
Mr.  Harriman,  dying  at  the  premature 
age  of  sixty-one,  may  give' pause  to  such 
complaints  of  the  law  of  Nature.  Be- 
fore his  mental  ]:)owers  had  weakened, 
while  still  full  of  ambition,  he  had  cor- 
raled  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  rail- 
way wealth  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
tended to  secure  more.  There  was  no 
end  to  his  ambition.  His  lines  extended 
across  the  continent  and  across  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  reached  southward  into 
Mexico.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have 
added  railroad  to  railroad,  ocean  line  to 
ocean  line,  with  no  end  to  his  plans.  It 
is  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  world  that  such 
ambitions  should  be  shut  down  by  death 
after  a  moderate  number  of  years,  and 
the  property  divided  up  among  the  heirs, 
and  finally  reach  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. It  would  be  a  fearful  thing  for  one 
of  our  rich  and  grasping  men  to  live  for- 
ever. Nature  knows  her  business.  Even 
under  Socialism  a  commanding  genius. 
were  strength  and  life  unlimited,  might 
get  such  influence  as  to  be  a  curse  to  the 
community. 


Collector  Loeb's 
Inquisition 


Those  who  have  coni- 
l)lained  because  Col- 
lector Loeb's  inspec- 
tors examine  them  too  closely,  dig  into 
their  trunks  too  deeply  and  feel  their 
pockets  too  faithfully  as  they  land  from 
a  foreign  trip,  should  not  blame  him.  but 
blame  the  law.  The  tariff  law  requires 
him  to  collect  the  heavy  duty  on  dia- 
UKinds,  laces  and  other  costly  objects, 
and  hundreds  of  travelers  try  to  cheat 
the  Government.  It  is  his  duty  to  make 
careful  inquisition.  If  smugglers  can 
bring  in  diamonds  and  laces  the  honest 
merchants  are  injured.  If  the  home- 
comers  do  not  like  to  be  searched  let 
them  find  fault  with  those  that  make  the 
law,  not  with  those  who  faithfully  exe- 
cute it.  If  they  do  not  want  protection, 
let  them  seek  some  other  way  of  getting 
a  revenue,  say  by  an  income  tax.  We 
doubt  if  these  disagreeable  inquisitions 
will  go  on  many  years  longer,  for  when 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
monoj^lanes  and  biplanes  flying  every- 
where, the  smugglers  will  beat  the  Con- 
gressmen, and  the  tariflF  for  small,  costly 
articles  will  have  to  go. 


A  Town 
Given  Away 


The    friends    of    industrial 
education  do  not  need  t<>  be 


encouraged  just  now,  be- 
cause everything  is  turning  their  way. 
We  note,  however,  with  special  i)leasure 
the  gift  of  a  whole  town  in  Southern 
Missouri,  to  the  Congregational  Educa- 
tion Society,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  great  industrial  academy.  The  town 
of  Grandin  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
the  Little  r)lack  River.  There  arc  three 
liundrcd  and  fifty  dwellings  in  the  town, 
with  a  large  hotel,  a  hospital,  a  bank,  sev- 
eral boarding  houses  and  stores  and 
warehouses,  with  a  public  library,  a  gym- 
nasium ami  three  or  four  churches.  .Ml 
of  these  buildings,  with  all  the  land  em- 
braced in  the  town  limits,  and  a  large 
amount  of  farming  land  adjc^ining  are 
granted  by  the  Missouri  Lumber  and 
Mining  Company,  on  the  single  condition 
that  tliere  shall  be  established  a  large, 
well-equipped  academy  for  the  industrial 
training  of  that  class  of  young  men  re- 
quired for  forestry  and  mining,  up  to 
(late.      The    lumber    has   been   exploited 
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alxjiit  this  town,  so  it  ceases  to  he  a  cen- 
ter of  the  most  active  operations  of  the 
company.  They  turn  over  the  whole 
town  and  all  of  its  institutions  to  those 
who  can  use  them.  The  town  is  electri- 
cally lighted  and  the  larger  huildings 
heated  with  steam.  There  are  artesian 
wells  supplying  an  ahundance  of  good 
water.  There  are  two  beautiful  running 
streams,  a  splendid  lake  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  park  of  natural  forest  trees,  and 
there  are  orchards  of  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
dens everywhere.  Industrialism  is  tf^uch- 
ing  the  hearts  and  the  pockets  of  our 
great  capitalists,  so  that  we  may  look  for 
more  of  this  sort  of  generosity,  io  supjjx'- 
nu'ut  the  grant  of  lands  and  cai)ital  to 
our  classical  universities. 


A  Spartan 
Policy 


In  his  late  little  volume, 
"Hellas  and  lles])eria,"  Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve  cjuotes  the 
Greek  scholar,  Dimitrius  Bikelas,  who 
complains  of  the  American  policy  wliich 
deports  sickly  immigrants.  The  ancient 
Spartans  used  to  throw  into  the  ravine 
called  Kaiadas  all  defective  infants — a 
proceeding  against  which  the  eulogists  of 
Christianity  were  wont  to  declaim  with 
intense  abhorrence.  Anah)gous  to  this  he 
thinks  is  the  restriction  of  immigration  to 
those  who  are  physically  fit  for  the  work 
of  life.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on 
that  side.  Perhaps  in  our  selfishness — 
or  we  might  soften  the  word  aiid  call  it 
.vr.yc-ism,  just  as  philosophers  have  given 
the  name  altruism  to  unselfishness — we 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  mat- 
ter. Is  it  quite  right  to  welcome  a 
strong  man  and  his  wife  to  the  country, 
who  are  a  jirofit  to  us,  and  then  Ui  send 
back  their  child,  who  has  sore  eyes?  Of 
course,  we  must  deport  criminals,  or  the 
insane,  or  those  otherwise  incompetent 
whom  other  governments  might  wish  to 
dump  on  this  country,  but  it  is  another 
thing  with  those  in  imperfect  health,  who 
are  likely  to  be  cared  for  by  their  rela- 
tives. Very  impleasant  cases  come  fre- 
quently to  public  knowledge.  Really,  the 
law  is  too  Spartan. 


„.,_,..  1  he  richest  religious  cor- 

Rich  ReliKious  ,•  ,,'       1  t    •-     1 

.  poration    in    the    United 

orpora  ions  States  is  Trinity  Church. 
New  York,  which  got  its  millions  of 
property   by   gift   generations   ago   of   a 


farm  which  is  now  in  the  dense  City  of 
New  York.  In  a  similar  way  the  P'irst 
IVesbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest 
churches  in  the  country.  It  is  not  wholly 
an  academical  question  whether  it  is  not 
better  that  every  generation  should  sup- 
port its  own  religious  work  instead  of 
depending  on  the  bequests  of  the  an- 
cients. A  prospective  case  is  that  of 
which  we  give  the  account  from  a  re- 
spected Catholic  contemporary : 

"'The  Drc.xcl  estate  will  play  havoc  with  us 
all  one  of  these  days,'  said  an  old  pastor.  The 
archdiocese  will  have  so  much  wcallli  that  it 
will  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  .Mr.  Drexel, 
one  of  the  city's  wealthiest  Catholic  men,  died 
some  years  a^o  and  left  his  estate  to  his  three 
daughters,  with  a  proviso  that  in  case  they  dic<l 
without  issue,  all  of  it  would  go  to  Catholic  in- 
stitutions named  in  the  will.  There  are  about 
ten  such  institutions  and  the  i)rospects  are  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  immense  es 
tate,  now  valued  at  sixty  million  dollars,  wdl 
revert  to  these  institutions.  Mother  Catharine, 
who  founded  the  Sister  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, was  one  of  the  daughters.  The  other 
two  are  married,  hut  have  no  children. 
Mother  Catharine  at  present  is  devoting  her 
large  annual  income  to  supporting  schools  for 
negroes  and  Indians  thruout  the  West  a:d 
South.  She  has  made  excellent  use  of  her 
personal  wealth  and  many  institutions  owe 
their  existence  to  her  zeal  and  charitv.  The 
seminary,  I  have  been  told,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the  familv,  will 
receive  close  on  to  two  million  dollars.  One 
of  the  Jesuit  churches  here  will  receive  almost 
a  million,  and  the  archdiocese,  as  a  re-ult  of 
this  immense  gift,  will  become  one  of  the 
wealthiest  ecclesiastical  corporations  in  tlie 
Christian  world." 

There  is  no  present  danger  in  this  coun- 
try that  ecclesiastical  wealth  will  become 
so  great  by  bequests  that  the  Covcrn- 
mcnt  will  have  to  interfere  and  .setpies- 
trate  it  as  in  England,  I*>atice  and  Mex- 
ico and  elsewhere,  but  a  believing  Church 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  its  own  evangeliz- 
ing and  not  need  the  pious  gifts  of  the 
dead.  Churches  don't  die.  Thev  are 
corporations  and  their  wealth  accumu- 
lates. 

The  School  Problem      '^j'^  protagonists  of 
in  Germany  advanced    theologi- 

cal thought  are  de 
termined  to  vrest  the  control  of  tht 
schools  from  the  Chiircli  in  Germany.  At 
present  religious  instruction  in  the  Riblc. 
in  catecliism.  hymn  book  and  the  Hke 
forms  an  all  important  part  in  the  work  of 
the  public  schools,  and  this  work  has  been 
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in  charge  of  the  Church  and  has  been 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  traditional  or- 
thodoxy. Now  the  advanced  men  within 
the  Church  and  the  radicals  without  have 
organized  to  have  all  this  changed.  The 
one  class  demands  that  in  the  schools  there 
shall  be  taught  what  is  in  harmony  with 
the  most  advanced  thought  in  reference 
to  Christ,  the  Bible,  Christianity,  etc., 
while  the  others,  and  especially  the  Mon- 
ists,  with  Haeckel  as  their  guiding  star, 
demand  a  complete  secularization  of  ele- 
mentary education.  In  many  portions  of 
Germany  the  teachers  themselves  are 
with  the  advanced  class.  In  the  forefront 
of  general  discussion  at  present  are  the 
so-called  Zwickau  theses,  adopted  by  the 
school  teachers  of  Saxony  at  a  convention 
held  in  Zwickau,  which  insist  upon  the 
absolute  abrogation  of  the  Church's  in- 
fluence in  the  schools.  The  agitation  has 
spread  rapidly  to  Oldenburg  and  other 
Protestant  centers.  The  governments 
themselves  in  the  different  countries  of 
the  Fatherland  are  practically  a  unit  in 
standing  with  the  Church,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  yield  in  not  a  few  cases  to 
the  demands  of  the  radicals.  The  agita- 
tion is  evidently  only  in  its  beginning? 
and  the  whole  matter  of  the  religion  of 
the  young  is  involved.  We  have  no  such 
problem  here,  because  we  long  ago  left 
the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  Church. 


He  heard  the  report  that  the  Russians 
were  coming  and  hastened  to  tell  it  to 
the  Red  Chief.  Kholam  Hyder  smiled 
darkly,  and  bade  the  talebearer  climb  a 
peach  tree  and  stay  there  and  watch  to 
report  their  coming,  unfed  and  with 
bayonets  ringing  the  tree.  C^n  the  sev- 
enth day  madness  took  him, 

".\nd    he  fell,  and  was  caught  on  their  points 
and  died." 


It  is  an  extraordinary,  if  not  incred- 
ible, report  which  comes  from  Montreal 
that  twenty-five  priests  have  been  ex- 
communicated for  refusing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Pope,  who  had  refused  to 
permit  the  removal  of  their  seminary 
from  Marieville,  near  St.  Hyacinthe.  to 
St.  Johns.  The  Catholic  Directory  gives 
eighteen  priests  to  this  petit  seminary  of 
Ste.  Mary  de  Monnoir,  of  which  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Lamieux  is  president. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  who  is 
said  to  have  e.xcommunicated  them  after 
they  proceeded  to  purchase  a  site  for 
their  seminary,  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexis- 
Xyste  Bernard.  Such  a  rebellion  on  the 
])art  of  the  entire  faculty  is  so  surprising 
that  some  further  explanation  is  re- 
quired, for  they  could  expect  no  students 
against  the  prohibition  of  the  higher 
authorities. 


We  regret  that  Lord  Northcliffe, 
owner  of  the  London  Times,  should 
have  joined  those  that  predict  a  dash 
from  the  German  army  and  navy  against 
(ireat  Britain.  In  an  interview  in  Win- 
nipeg he  predicts  war,  and  says  that  the 
Krupp  gun  works  keep  100,000  men 
busy  day  and  night  and  Siuidays  prepar- 
ing for  war.  He  even  quotes  the  opin- 
ion of  some  people  that  the  war  will  be 
declared  in  191 2.  We  would  have  a 
lesser  punishment  inflicted  on  English 
prophets  of  evil  than  that  which  Kipling 
tells  us  was  meted  out  by  Kholam  Hyder. 
the  Afghan  chief,  to  the  garrulous  Wali 
Dad:   ' 

"His  sire  was  leaky  of  tonRUc  and  pen, 
lli.s  dam  was  a  clucking  Kluittuck  hen; 
And  the  colt  bred  close  to  the  vice  of  each, 
For  he  carried  the  curse  of  an   unstaunched 
speech." 


It  is  an  English  officer  who  tells  our 
readers  that  the  scum  and  riffraff  of  the 
London  streets  swept  into  the  army 
would  stand  no  chatice  beside  the  brave 
mountaineers  of  Nt^rth  India,  who  con- 
stitute the  native  army.  That  is  a  very 
different  confession  from  the  brag  of  the 
old  story  of  the  Engli'>hman  who,  wiien 
asked  by  Frederick  the  Great  if  an  equal 
tuunbcr  of  Englishmen  could  whip  his 
guard  of  big  Pomeranian  grenadiers,  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  one- 
lialf  their  nnnibtr  would  be  very  glad  to 
try  it.  .Vnd  we  recall  that  .Addison  tells 
us  that  after  hearing  a  waterman  who 
had  lost  a  leg  in  the  naval  battle  of  the 
Hoguc.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  said  "that 
one  Ensilishman  could  beat  three  French- 
men ;  that  we  could  never  be  in  danger 
nf  Poperv  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our 
fleet." 
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Since  the  seven  cadets  at  West  Point 
were  ex])elle(l  for  a  brutal  hazing,  there 
have  been  efforts  to  have  their  punish- 
ment reheved  by  allowing  them  to  fall 
back  a  year,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
severe  for  the  offense.  We  cannot  see 
it  so.  They  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
The  Government  has  been  very  gener- 
ous to  them,  has  given  them  free  instruc- 
tion of  the  best  sort,  where  there  is  not 
a  bit  of  electives,  and  free  board  and  all 
expenses  paid.  All  the  Government  does 
now  is  to  stop  giving  them  a  gratuity. 
They  only  have  now  to  change  their 
plans  as  to  what  business  they  shall  en- 
gage in,  which  many  another  boy  has  to 
do.  Let  them  and  their  friends  be  grate- 
ful and  not  complain. 


credence  he  gave  to  the  tricks  of  Mr. 
Home,  better  known  to  the  readers  of 
Browning  as  "Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medi- 
um"? 

Little  l^ioslock  is  the  only  German  imi- 
versity  which  now  refuses  full  matricid;i- 
tion  to  women.  The  summer  half-year 
counted  1,432  women  students,  against 
1,168  for  the  previous  winter  semester. 
The  general  studies  of  philosophy,  philol- 
ogy and  history  attracted  699  women, 
nearly  half,  while  371  sluflied  medicine, 
245  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
Twenty-three  studied  law  and  foui  the- 
ology. Besides  these  there  were  1,152 
"listeners"  not  working  inv  a  degree,  or 
.^^82  in  all. 


We  are  glad  that,  in  giving  last  week 
the  decision  of  the  I'apal  ISiblical  Com- 
mission on  Genesis,  we  made  our  own 
translation  from  the  Latin  text,  and  did 
not  depend  on  the  presumably  accurate 
lianslation  of  the  London  Tablet,  which 
we  find  followed  elsewhere.  It  is  far 
from  ])erfect.  For  example,  the  second 
paragra{)h  contains  these  words  as  part 
of  the  teaching  condemned  : 

"It  can  be  tauglit  that  these  three  chapters 
of  Genesis  do  not  contain  accoinits  of  tiling- 
actually  done,  zvhicli  corrrsf^ond  to  ol)jcctiic 
reality  and  historical  truth." 

The  im])ortant  words  in  italics  are  omit- 
ted. Less  important  is  the  change  of 
"historical"  to  "religious,"  a  few  lines 
further  down. 


The  present-day  tendency  to  prop  up 
Christian  belief  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  imagined  miracles  of  mediums, 
mind-readers  and  interpreters  of  the  sub 
conscious  is  sharply  and  sensibly  criti- 
cised by  Professor  Coe  in  the  leading 
article  in  the  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology for  July.  But  his  rhetorical  ques- 
tion: "Twenty-five  years  ago,  what 
Protestant  clergyman  found  anything 
but  delusion  and  moral  decay  in  it  ?"  is 
susceptible  of  an  answer.  Was  not  that 
just  about  the  time  when  the  "Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  was  trying  to  lead  Christian  apolo- 
gists into  that  same  blind  alley  by  the 


We  are  not  ready  to  credit  hastily  the 
rei)ort  that  the  Young  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, in  its  desire  to  placate  Christian 
Powers,  intends  to  turn  the  control  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem  to  Ger- 
many. To  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
Protestant  nation  would  not  please 
I'rance  or  Russia,  and  while  Germany 
might  be  willing  to  increase  her  influence 
in  Tiu-key  she  would  not  tind  it  pleasant 
to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  monks  who 
fight  for  their  privilege  in  it. 

If  a  mob  had  the  intciligence  of  the 
omniscient  God  lynching  would  not  be 
so  bad  ;  but  lynchers  may  make  mistakes. 
There  is  the  case  last  week  of  a  mob  at 
nuncan.  Miss.,  where  a  negro  was 
charged  with  killing  a  policeman,  and 
when  the  mob  could  not  get  at  the  sup- 
l)osed  culprit  they  killed  his  brother  ac 
ciised  of  helping  his  escape.  It  turns  out 
that  the  policeman  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  another  policeman. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  proposal 
comes  to  divide  the  State  of  California 
into  two  States.  It  is  large  enough  fot 
two.  and  growing  rapidlv  in  population ; 
and  the  interests  of  South  California  art 
(piite  different  from  those  of  North  Cal- 
ifornia. We  expect  that  one  of  these 
days  Texas,  which  is  a  rapidly  growing 
State,  will  claim  its  right  to  be  divided 
into  four  States. 


Financial 


Why  Not  an  American  Credit 

Foncier 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  very 
rich  man  to  invest  his  surpkis.   The  stock 
exchanges  are  organized  to  help  him  in 
this  regard  and  a  thousand  agencies  con- 
spire together  to  lend  their  aid.    The  rich 
investor  may  pick  and  choose.    When  the 
poor  man  emerges  from  his  poverty  with 
a  small  surplus  of  tv^'o  or  three  hundred 
dollars  or  more  and  no  experience  what- 
ever in  the  difficult  art  of  investing,  he  is 
confronted  by  conditions  that  are  by  no 
means  theoretical.     Frank  Bailey,  writ- 
ing not  long  ago  in  the  World's  Work, 
pointed  out  the  injustice  done  under  pre- 
vailing systems  to  a  poor  Jewish  investor 
in  real  estate  whereby  his  mvestment  was 
wiped  out.    The  m.an  to  whom  particular 
reference  was  made  bought .  real  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  home. 
Tlis  lack  of  experience  and  his  inability 
to  finance  his  investment  because  of  panic 
conditions  were  but  one  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  more  or  less  similar.     Insti- 
tutional or  individual  loans  on  New  York 
real   estate   bought    for   use   as   a   home 
ought  to   be   very  safe   investments  be- 
cause New  York  City  has  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  people  who  own  their  own 
homes  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  for 
homes  is  a  healthy  sign  as  well  as  an  ex- 
aiuiile  of  thrift  that  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged.    Notwithstanding  the  growing  de- 
mand for  real  estate  for  homes  instead  of 
tenements,  which   nnist   forever  lack  the 
home  atmosphere,  this  demand  is  not  ma- 
terially encouraged  because  of  the  lack  of 
financial  institutions  in  New  York  orjran- 
izcd  to  cater  to  the  small  investor.     Here 
and  there  certain  institutions,  including 
building  and  loan  societies,  but  none  of 
the  savings  banks,  arc  willing  to  make 
small  loans,  ranging  from  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  on  approved  real  estate 
for  60  per  cent,  of  its  value,  which  is  the 
margin    allowed    by    the    laws    of    New 
York   governing   savings    banks.      It    is 
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a  fact,  moret)ver,  that  none  of  the  large 
life  insurance  companies  and  but  few 
of  the  large  savings  banks  in  this 
city  seek  after  or  accept  the  small  mort- 
gage. These  financial  institutions  regard 
with  more  favor  the  placmg  of  a  single 
loan  of  $250,000  in  one  mortgage,  re- 
quiring but  one  appraisal  and  a  single 
mental  operation,  than  \he  making  of 
fifty  mortgages  of  $5,000  each.  France 
is  infinitely  ahead  of  us  in  ?o  far  as  equip- 
ment is  concerned  for  handling  and  car- 
ing for  small  loans  on  real  estate  used 
as  homes.  Paris  has  its  Credit  Foncier 
of  France,  whose  province  it  is  to  finance 
the  establishment  of  homes  for  the  lowly 
as  well  as  for  those  more  exalted  in  rank. 
This  institution  has  arrangements  provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  mortgages  in 
monthly  instalments  according  to  definite 
plans  ranging  from  ten  to  seventy-five 
years.  This  country  needs  such  an  in- 
stitution and  the  poor  man  who  has  a^- 
pirations  and  just  a  little  money  will  we; 
come  its  advent. 

....The  latest  report  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  shows, 
in  addition  to  its  capital  of  $25,000.00^). 
and  surplus  of  $10,000,000.  undivided 
profits  of  $^594,511,  and  total  resdurces 
cf  $266.28tvS^9.i3. 

.  . .  .There  is,  generally  speaking.  c<»n 
siderable  ground  for  thinking  that  tin 
prospectus,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  large- 
class  of  persons,  has  passed  from  thr 
realm  of  hcllcs  leltrcs  into  fiction.  Thi- 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  Manhattan 
savings  banks  are  carrying  $35.(X)o.(x^) 
more  on  deposit  now  than  was  the  case 
a  year  ago. 

....The  Columbia  Trust  Coiupanv. 
whose  capital  is  $1,000,000,  surplus  and 
jtrofits  $1,500,000.  and  assets  $17,000. 
000.  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  2  per  cent.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are :  Willard  V.  King,  president : 
W^illiaiu  H.  Nichols,  vice-president : 
Howard  Rayne.  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer, and  Laiigley  W.  Wiggin.  secretary. 
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Mr.  Taft  Begins 
His  Long  Tour 


'Ihe    President    began, 
on  tiic  iifternoon  of  the 


i4tli,  iiis  journey  of 
about  ij.ooo  inik's  thru  nearly  three- 
([uartors  of  tlif  States.  That  evening  he 
was  tlie  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in 
I'oston,  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. At  tlie  beginning  of  his  adchx'ss 
he  spoke  of  his  journey,  which,  he  said, 
would  involve  nnich  hard  work  and.  he 
believed,  would  make  him  "a  wiser  man 
and  a  better  public  officer."  Turning  to 
questions  to  be  considered  by  Congress, 
he  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Monetary 
Commission.  "It  is  certain,"  said  he, 
"that  our  banking  and  monetary  system 
is  a  patched  up  afifair  which  satisfies  no- 
body, and  least  of  all  those  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  a  financial  system 
should  be."  It  was  quite  apparent  from 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Vreeland  (chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency)  and  the  conversations 
of  Mr.  Aldrich  (chairman  of  the  Mone- 
tary Commission  and  of  tlie  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance)  that  the  trend  of  the 
minds  of  the  commission  was  "toward 
some  sort  of  arrangement  for  a  central 
l)ank  of  issue  which  shall  control  the  re- 
serve and  exercise  a  power  to  meet  and 
control  the  casual  stringency  which  from 
time  to  time  will  come  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  and  the  world": 

"Mr.  Aldrich  states  that  there  are  two  iiuHs- 
pciisablc  reqiiiroiiients  in  any  plan  to  be  adopt- 
ed involving  a  centra!  l)ank  of  issue.  One  is 
that  tiic  control  of  the  inonotary  system  siiall 
he  kept  free  from  Wall  .Street  influences,  and 
the  otlier  that  it  shall  not  lie  manipulated  for 
political  puri)oses.  Tiiese  are  two  principles  to 
which  we  can  all  subscribe." 

The  commission's  report  might  be  de- 
layed beyond  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  meantime,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  intended  to  institute 


a  campaign  of  education.  He  had  been 
told  that  it  was  Mr.  Aldrich's  purpose  to 
lecture  in  many  cities  of  the  Middle  West 
on  the  defects  and  needs  of  our  monetary 
system : 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  approve  of  this  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Aldrich,  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men in  financial  matters  in  either  hou>e,  has 
bieii  regarded  witii  deep  suspicion  by  many 
people,  especially  in  the  West.  If,  with  Ins 
clear-cut  ideas  and  simple  but  effective  .style 
of  speaking,  he  makes  apparent  to  the  Western 
people  what  I  believe  to  be  his  earnest  desire 
to  aid  the  people  and  to  crown  his  political 
career  by  the  preparation  and  passage  of  a  bill 
which  shall  give  us  a  sound  and  safe  monetary 
and  banking  system,  it  would  be  a  long  step 
toward  removing  the  political  obstacle  to  a 
proper  solution  of  the  question." 

We  were,  unless  all  signs  should  fail,  on 
the  eve  of  another  great  business  expan- 
sion and  era  of  prosperity.  The  "hum  of 
prosperity  and  the  ecs<asy  of  great 
profits"  ir.ight  dull  our  niterest  in  those 
rei'orms  the  need  of  which  was  shown 
while  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  President,  un- 
less we  should  insist  upon  legislation  to 
clinch  and  enforce  by  positive  law  the 
standards  which  should  be  upheld : 

"Nothing  revolutionary,  nothing  disturbing 
to  legitimate  business  is  needed ;  but  we  must 
set  the  marks  clear  in  the  statute  by  which  the 
lines  can  be  drawn  and  the  proper,  legitimate 
paths  be  laid  down  upon  which  all  business 
shall  proceed,  and  must  have  it  understood  by 
means  of  prompt  prosecution  and  punishment 
that  the  law  is  for  all  and  is  to  be  enforced 
even  against  the  most  powerful." 

( ^ur  country  was  making  progress.  "Oc- 
casionally one  hears  a  note  like  that  of 
(Governor  Johnson  denouncing  the  East 
and  calling  upon  the  West  to  organize 
in  a  sectional  way  against  the  East  be- 
cause the  East  is  deriving  more  benefit 
from  the  govennncntal  policy  than  the 
West  and  at  the  expense  of  the  West." 
But  it  was  difficidt  to  treat  such  an  appeal 
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seriuusly.  He  went  on  to  show  how 
closely  related  to  each  other  were  the 
several  parts  of  the  country,  "all  in  the 
same  business  boat,"  the  prosperity  of 
one  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  others, 
and  the  depression  of  one  followed  by 
(K'])rcssion  elsewhere.  Born  and  brouj^^ht 
u])  in  the  Middle  West,  having  a  New 
England  ancestry  and  New  England  as- 
sociations, with  knowledge  of  the  West 
coast  gained  by  his  service  in  the  P^acific, 
and  knowledge  of  the  South  acquired 
thru  his  jurisdiction  as  a  Judge,  he  felt 
that  he  could  speak  with  confidence  in 
respect  to  the  whole  nation,  and  that  as 
President  he  might  well  lift  up  his  voice 
"to  protest  against  any  effort,  by  whom- 
ever made,  to  arouse  section  against  sec- 
tion and  Americans  against  Americans": 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  since 
the  war  has  the  feeling  between  tlie  Norllv  and 
tlie  Soutli  been  more  cordial  and  friendly  than 
it  is  today,  and  a  political  attempt  to  make  a 
cleavage  between  New  England  and  the  East 
on  one  side,  and  the  West  on  the  other,  will 
l)e  fonnd  to  be  so  utterly  hopeless  as  to  con- 
found those  who  propose  it." 


Labor  Unions  and 
the  Law's  Delay 


Arriving  at  Chicago 
in  the  middle  of  the 
day  on  the  i6th.  the 
President  rode  for  eleven  miles  in  an  au- 
tomobile between  lints  of  cheering  school 
children.  There  were  150,000  of  these. 
and  each  one  carried  a  small  American 
Hag.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  superin- 
U'ndent  of  public  schools,  was  the  only 
woman  on  the  reception  committee.  In 
the  afternoon  he  was  taken  to  see  a  game 
of  baseball  between  the  Chicago  and 
New  "N'ork  clubs.  "Put  nic  with  the 
other  'fans,'"  said  he,  and  there  he  was 
placed,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  peanuts 
antl  lemonade.  .Speaking  in  the  evening 
at  a  mass  meeting,  his  subjects  were  la- 
bor iMganizations  and  the  defects  in  our 
adminifrtration  of  criminal  law.  Having 
re  ferred  to  his  defense  of  his  own  labor 
(kcisions  during  the  campaign  preceding 
the  election,  and  to  the  attetnpt  to  array 
the  labor  vote  against  him,  he  said  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  promises,  and  that 
at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  he 
would  recommenil  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  injunctions : 

"I  know  there  is  an  element  among  employ- 
ers of  labor  and  investors  of  capital  which  is 
utterly   opposed   to   the   organization   of   labor. 


L  cannot  sympathize  with  this  element  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  course  for 
laborers  to  unite  to  defend  their  interests.  It 
is  a  wise  course  for  them  to  provide  a  fund 
by  which,  should  occasion  arise  and  strikes  or 
lockouts  follow,  those  who  lose  their  places 
may  be  supported  pending  an  adjustment  of 
the  difficulties. 

"I  think  the  cmplnycr  who  declines  to  deal 
with  organized  labor  and  to  recognize  it  as  a 
proper  clement  in  the  settlement  of  wage  con- 
troversies is  behind  the  times.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  d(jubt  that  if  labor  had  remained 
unorganized  wages  would  be  very  much  lower. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  end  they  would  probably 
he  fi.ved  by  tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
generally  before  this  law  manifests  itself  there 
is  a  period  in  which  labor,  if  organized  and 
acting  together,  can  compel  the  employer 
promptly  to  recognize  the  change  of  conditions 
and  advance  wages  to  meet  a  rising  market 
and  an  increase  in  profits,  and  on  the  other 
hand  can  delay  the  too  quick  impulse  of  the 
employer  facing  a  le.^s  prosperous  future  to 
economize  by  reducing  wages. 

"Notfiing  I  have  said  or  shall  say  should  be 
construed  into  an  attitude  of  criticism  against 
or  unfriendliness  to  those  workingmen  who  for 
any  reason  do  not  join  unions.  Hieir  right  to 
labor  for  such  wages  as  they  choose  to  accept 
is  sacred  and  any  lawless  invasion  of  that  right 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  All  advan- 
tages of  trades  unionism,  great  as  they  are. 
cannot  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale  against  the 
right  of  any  man  law  fully  seeking  employment 
to  work  for  whom  and  at  what  price  he  will. 

"Of  course  when  organized  labor  permits 
itself  to  sympathize  with  violent  methods,  with 
breaches  of  the  law,  with  boycotts  and  other 
methods  of  undue  duress,  it  is  not  entitled  to 
our  sympathy.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  organizations  shall  be  perfect  and 
that  they  may  not  at  times,  and  in  particular 
cases,  show  defective  tendencies  that  ought  to 
be  corrected." 

Those  now  in  active  control  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  railroad  unions, 
he  continued,  had  "set  their  fnces  like 
flint  against  the  propagandism  of  social- 
istic principles."  .Ml  of  us  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  our  present 
institutions  shotdd  reco.gnize  this  "battle 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  con- 
servative and  influential  members  of 
trades  unionism."  Concerning  the  ad- 
tninistration  of  criminal  law,  he  said  : 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  adinini- 
tration  of  criminal  law  in  this  cnuntry  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilization  and  that  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  and  fraud,  which  here  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  that  in  the  European  countries,  is 
due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  law  and  its  ad- 
ministrators to  bring  criminals  to  justice.  T 
,im  sure  that  this  failure  is  not  due  to  corrup- 
tion of  officials.  It  is  not  due  to  their  negli- 
gence or  laziness,  tho  of  course  there  may  be 
iKith  in  some  cases;  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  tho 
system,  against   which   it  is  impossible   for  an 
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canu-st  prosi'ciiliM-  .jiiil  :m  cnicicnl  JiuIkc  to 
struggle." 

Wc  had  unwisely  reduced  the  power  ex- 
ercised by  a  judge  in  a  trial,  until  "he  has 
hardly  more  than  the  moderator  has  in  a 
rtligious  assembl)."  The  tendency  of 
our  legislation  was  "to  throw  the  reins  01 
the  back  of  the  jury  and  to  let  them  fol- 
low tluir  own  sweet  will."  On  the  civil 
side,  he  would  reduce  delay  by  limiting 
the  cases  in  which  appeals  might  he 
taken.  He  would  abolish  altogether  the 
payment  of  court  officers  by  fees.  The 
difficulty  in  the  administration  of  both  the 
criminal  and  the  civil  law  was  undue  de- 
lay, which  was  especially  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  poor.  He  thought  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  appointment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  commission  to  recommend  for 
llie  h'ederal  comls  reforms  which  would 
be  models  for  the  courts  of  the  "States. 

Speaking  brielly  on  the  17th  at  the 

State  Fair  in  Milwaukee,  he  advocated 
postal  savings  banks  because  they  would 
greatly  encourage  thrift  "on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  just  wavering  in  the  bal- 
ance whether  they  shall  save  the  money 
or  use  it,  because  they  do  not  know  where 
they  can  put  it  safely." 

Jt 

-,  ,  ^   .        'J"he    President's    speech 

Defense  of  the  ,        ^-  J     , 

..       „    .„        in    explanation    and    de- 

New  Tariff         .  r  1  • 

fcnse  of  his  action  con- 
cerning the  tariff  was  made  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  at  Winona,  Minn.,  and  there 
were  indications  of  his  desire  to  help 
Representative  Tawney,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Minnesota  delegation  who 
voted  for  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill.  Re- 
peating the  tariff'  utterances  made  by 
himself  in  last  year's  campaign,  he 
asserted  that  neither  these  nor  the  party 
platform  contemplated  a  revision  that 
would  injure  a  protected  industry,  lie 
insisted  that  the  changes  made  should  be 
measured  (as  Mr.  Payne  sought  to  meas- 
ure them),  not  by  the  volume  of  imports, 
but  by  the  relation  of  rediictions  or  in- 
creases to  the  entire  volume  of  consump- 
tion in  the  country.  Neither  he  nor  the 
party  had  agreed  to  make  reductions 
that  would  reduce  prices  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  competition.  Ilis  de- 
fense of  the  changes  in  the  cotton  goods 
schedule  was  in  accord  with  Senator 
Aldricli's  argument.  Conceding  that  the 
woolen  rates  were  too  high,  he  explained 
that  the  agreeing  wool  growers  and  woo! 


manufacturers  were  strong  enough  to 
jjrevent  any  change  and  to  defeat  the  bill 
if  it  carried  a  reduction.  Pointing  to  the 
"tremendous  cuts"  in  the  iron  schedule, 
he  asserted  that  in  them  had  been  accom- 
plished the  chief  purpose  of  the  down- 
ward revision,  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
prices  by  monopoly.  Admitting  that  the 
tariff  increased  the  prices  of  certain 
necessities,  he  asserted  that  the  recent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  was  not  due 
to  tariff  rates.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  thought  the  new 
tariff  the  best  one  the  Republican  jjarty 
had  ever  passed.  It  was  a  substantial 
achievement  in  the  direction  of  lower 
tariffs  and  downward  revision.  Asking 
what  had  been  the  duty  of  a  member  of 
Congress  who  desired  a  greater  reduc- 
tion than  was  made,  he  defended  the  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Tawney : 

"Now  I  am  not  here  to  criticise  those  Re- 
pi'blican  members  ami  Senators  whose  views 
on  the  subject  of  tlie  tariff  were  so  strong  and 
intense  that  they  believed  it  their  duty  to  vote 
against  their  party  on  the  tariff  bill.  It  is  3 
(|uestion  for  each  man  to  settle  for  himself. 
The  ([ucstion  is  wlicther  he  shall  help  maintain 
tlie  party  solidarity  for  accomplishinp  it?  chief 
purposes  or  whether  the  departure  from  princi- 
ple in  the  bill  as  he  regards  it  is  so  extreme 
that  he  must  in  consequence  abandon  the  parly. 

"All  I  have  to  say  is  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Tawney's  action  and  in  respect  to  my  own  in 
signing  the  bill  that  1  believed  that  the  interests 
of  the  country,  the  interest  of  the  party  re- 
quired me  to  sacrifice  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  things  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  I  had  hoped  for  in  order  to  maintain 
l)arty  solidarity,  which  I  believed  to  be  much 
more  imiiortant  than  the  reduction  of  rates  in 
one  or  two  schedules  of  the  taritT. 

"Had  Mr.  Tawney  voted  against  the  bill  and 
there  had  been  others  of  the  House  sufficient  in 
number  to  have  defeated  the  bill,  or  if  I  had 
vetoed  the  bill  because  of  the  absence  of  a  re- 
duction of  r;ites  in  the  wool  schedule,  when 
there  was  a  general  downward  revision  and  a 
srbstantial  one.  tbo  not  a  complete  one,  wc 
sliould  have  left  the  party  in  a  condition  of 
demoralization  that  would  have  prevented  the 
acciiniplishment  of  purposes  and  a  fulfilment  of 
other  promises  which  we  had  made  just  as 
solemnly  as  we  liad  entered  into  with  respect 
to  the  tariff." 

While  the  bill  was  the  best  tariff  bill 
ever  passed,  there  were  other  reasons,  he 
continued,  why  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
beaten.  Tie  referred  to  the  maximum 
rates,  the  net  earnings  tax  and  the  iust 
provisions  for  the  Philippines.  It  would 
have  been  an  unwise  sacrifice  of  business 
interests  and  of  party  solidarity  and  effi- 
ciencv   to  defeat   the  bill.     Such  defeat 
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would  i>rubably   have  caused  tlic  defeat 
of  measures  for  the  iniprovemeut  of  the 
Anti-Trust   law    and    the    regulation   of 
interstate   commerce,   which   are   needed 
"to  clinch  the   Roosevelt  policies."     He 
then  spoke  of  the  board  of  experts  re- 
cently appointed,  and  it  could  be  inferred 
from  what  he  said  that  they  would  ascer- 
tain cobts  of  production.     Uut  he  did  not 
intend  to  report  the  results  of  their  in- 
quiries   unless    compelled    by    Congress. 
'I'hey  held  no  brief  for  either  side.     He 
should  direct  them  to  make  a  glossary  or 
small  encyclopedia  of  the  tariff.     It  was 
utterly  useless  to  talk  of  another  revision 
during  the  term  of  the  present  Congress. 
He  thought  it  v^^ould  take  the  entire  term 
of  this  Administration  to  accumulate  the 
data  upon  which  a  further  revision  could 
be  made. In  Minneapolis  the   Presi- 
dent received  a  hearty  message  of  wel- 
come from  Governor  Johnson,  then  in  a 
very  critical  condition,     tie  sent  a  most 
cordial  letter  in  reply.     In  a  public  ad- 
dress he  prayed  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Governor,  saying  that  the  latter's  quali- 
ties were  of  great  value  to  "the  people 
of  the  nation,  who  no  doubt  will  insist 
in  time  that  he  shall  serve  them." 


,,     .  ,         Some   expected  an   up- 

Mexico  and  •      ,  ^i      -i. 

^     ^    ,  .        .        nsnig  agamst  the  Mex- 
Central  America  /-  ^     j 

ican  Government  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  President  Diaz's 
birthday,  on  the  15th,  and  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Mexican  independence,  on  the 
i6th,  but  there  was  no  disturbance,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  in  Monterey,  on  the 
night  of  the  15th,  where  a  riot  was 
quickly  supprest  by  General  Trevino, 
who  cut  off  the  supply  of  light  on  the 
streets  and  called  out  his  troops.  It  is 
predicted  that  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes  will 
soon  withdraw  from  public  life.  He  has 
published  a  statement  saying  that  he  has 
never  been  a  candiilate  for  the  \'ice- 
Presidcncy,  and  that  no  one  should  be  a 
candidate  for  that  ofHce  who  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  policies  of  President 
1  )iaz   and   personally  accejitable  to  him. 

It  is  now  known  that  nearly  15.000 

persons  were  drowned  by  the  floods  in 
the  vicinity  of  Monterey.  Thousands 
of  corpses  lie  in  the  valleys  and  ravines, 
and  many  who  survive  are  i^i  a  pitiable 
condition.  Several  small  cities  were  de- 
stroyed.    Tula,  one  of  these,  had  0.000 


inhabilaMl>,  and  unc-third  of  them  were 
drowned.  Since  this  disaster  there  has 
been  much  loss  of  life  and  property  on 
the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. A  cloudburst  left  La  Paz  in 
ruins,  and  a  tidal  wave  overwhelmed  the 

town    of    Mulege. After    the    recent 

purchase  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador,  of  the  railroad.  244 
miles  long,  from  San  Geronimo  to  the 
Guatemalan  boundary,  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
southward  from  that  boundary  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  a  distance  of  1.400  miles. 
It  will  begin  work  in  Salvador  the  com- 
.\n   agreement   concern - 


mg   winter. 


ing  the  Emery  claim,  a  cause  of  friction 
with  Nicaragua  for  some  time  past,  was 
signed  last  week  in  Washington.  Nica- 
ragua buys  back  the  mahogany  conces- 
sion, paying  the  owners  of  it  $600,000. 
The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  re- 
fused to  approve  the  contract  made  in 
New  York  for  refunding  the  debt  of  the 

republic. It  has  been  decided  by  the 

Department  of  Justice  at  Washington 
that  the  new  tariff  law  does  not  apply  to 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  because  the 
Zone  is  not  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  a  place  subject  to  use. 
occupation  and  control  for  the  particular 
purpose  of   making   and   maintaining  a 

canal. All    danger    of    war    between 

Bolivia  and  Peru  on  account  of  the  arbi- 
tration award  concerning  disputed  terri- 
tory has  been  avoided  by  the  signing  of 
an  agreement.  The  terms  have  not  been 
l)ublished,  but  it  is  said  that  they  provide 
for  an  acceptance  of  the  award,  with 
some  modifications  relating  to  territory 
now  inhabited  bv  P>olivians. 


-^he  Cook  Pearv       ^  '^*^    ^lisputc    between 
.he   Cook-Peary       ^^^^      ^^^^^^^^      ^^      ^,^^ 

Controversy  •      1     1   •  ,.     c       ^\ 

rival  claimants  for  the 

honor  of  discovering  the  North  Pole  has 
not  been  settled  by  the  week's  discussion, 
but  rather  has  become  more  heated  and 
involved  thru  counter-criticism  and  mu- 
tual recrimination.  The  controversy  is 
obviously  complicated  by  old  antagon- 
isms. There  is  first  the  rivalry  of  the 
two  New  York  newspapers,  the  Herald 
and  the  T'vncs,  who  received  respectively 
the  exclusive  stories  of  the  two  ex- 
plorers, and  who  are  enthusiastically 
championing  their  claims.    The  fact  that 
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Admiral  Schley  was  the  leader  in  the 
collection  of  fluids  for  Dr.  Cook,  while 
Commander  I'eary  receives  the  official 
support  of  the  navy,  has  brought  up  the 
ghost  of  the  Sampson-Schley  feud. 
Each  man's  life  is  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic scrutiny.  Dr.  Cook's  claim  to 
have  ascended  Mt.  McKinley  after  his 
associates  had  left  has  always  been  dis- 
puted, and  those  who  are  skeptical  of 
this  feat  now  assert  that  he  is  again  try- 
ing to  impose  upon  the  public  a  similar 
fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  Peary  has, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  career,  made 
many  enemies,  who  feel  that  he  has  been 
arbitrary  and  selfish,  and  are  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  Cook  for  that  reason. 
Undoubtedly  the  enthusiastic  reception 
and  credence  given  to  Cook  by  the 
Danish  people  was  in  some  degree  due  to 
their  dislike  of  Peary,  on  account  of  his 
treatment  of  Capt.  Otto  Sverdrup  when 
the  two  explorers  met  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions. The  University  of  Copenhagen, 
on  September  9,  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  upon  Dr. 
Cook,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Peary's  denial 
of  his  claims,  and  as  the  "Oscar  11"  of 
the  Scandinavian  line,  bringing  him  to 
New  York,  stopped  at  Christiansand.  it 
was  received  with  a  salute  of  seven  guns 
by  order  of  King  Maakon.  It  was  at 
first  reported  that  Rusmusseii,  a  half- 
breed  Danish-Eskimo,  who  mot  the  two 
young  I'lskimos  of  Ciwk's  expedition  at 
Etah.  did  not  get  from  them  a  confirma 
tion  of  his  discovery,  but  this  report  is 
now  denied.  On  (he  other  hand,  ihc 
conduct  of  Harry  \\  hitney.  to  whom 
Cook  said  he  entrusted  his  instruments 
and  records,  is  quite  inexjilicable.  He 
started  back  on  the  "Roosevelt."  but  in- 
stead of  coming  on  to  New  York  with 
these  invaluable  documents,  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Jeanie"  and  went  on  an- 
other hunting  trip  into  the  interior  of 
Greenland.  A  telegram  received  from 
him  makes  no  reference  to  Cook's  dis- 
covery of  the  Pole,  but  merely  says  he 
claimed  to  have  reached  a  more  north- 
erly point  than  any  former  explorer. 
Peary's  friends  charge  Cook  with  hav- 
ing used  the  Eskimos,  dogs  and  supplies 
which  Peary  had  collected  at  Etali  for 
his  own  expedition.  On  the  (^tlicr  hand, 
the  house  which  Cook  built  out  of  pack 
ing  boxes  at  Annootok   for  his   reserve 


stores,  and  which  he  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Whitney,  was  seized  by  Peary 
on  the  assumption  that  Cook  was  dead. 
He  placed  an  ignorant  boatswain  in 
charge,  who  bartered  away  some  of 
Cook's  provisions  for  fox  and  bear  skins, 
and  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
to  give  shelter  to  either  Whitney  or 
Cook.  Rudolph  b'rancke,  the  steward 
whom  Dr.  Cook  left  in  the  hut,  was 
found  there  sick  by  Mr.  Peary  on  his 
previous  trip,  and  was  brought  back  to 
New  York.  In  return  for  this  Peary  is 
saifl  to  have  taken  over  a  quantity  of 
blue  fox  skins  and  walrus  ivories,  and 
als(>  to  have  sent  in  a  bill  for  $100  to 
Mt.  I'radley,  Cook's  backer,  for  bring- 
ing bVancke  to  the  United  States  "for 
humanity's  sake."  Commander  Peary 
lelegraplied  to  the  Herald  that  Cook  was 
■  handing  the  public  a  gold  brick."  and 
has  stated  that  he  can  prove  that  Cook 
never  went  a  hundred  miles  from  land. 
His  belligerent  attitude  has  aroused 
some  unfavorable  comment,  as  it  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  refusal  of  Dr. 
Co(  k  to  say  anything  disparaging  about 
his  rival  \\liile  Cook  has  done  nothing 
during  the  week  to  substantiate  his 
claims,  the  criticism  which  was  brought 
against  the  probability  of  his  story  has 
been  refuted  in  a  very  amusing  way  by 
Peary's  account.  The  Pearyites  held 
that  an  average  of  15  miles  a  day.  as 
claimed  by  Cook,  was  impossible:  that 
Cook's  narrative  was  bald,  unenthusi- 
.'stic  and  lacking  in  important  details; 
that  he  had  no  competent  couinanions  to 
crnfirm  his  discovery :  that  he  stayed 
only  forty-eight  hours  at  the  Pole:  that 
the  ice  was  impossibly  siuooth  and  solid  ; 
;ui(l  that  the  early  start,  so  long  before 
daylight,  was  unprecedented  Put  Peary 
reports  an  average  sledge  drive  of  nearlv 
JO  miles  a  dav ;  his  narrative  has  much 
the  same  deficiencies  as  Cook's  :  he  also 
had  no  other  scientist  with  him ;  he 
stayed  only  thirty  hours  at  the  Pole  :  he 
found  the  ice  sheet  as  favorable  as 
Cook  :  and  he.  too.  started  in  the  night. 
An  embarrassing  feature  of  the  contro- 
versv  is  the  arrival  of  both  explorers  in 
New  York,  with  the  "Roosevelt"  and  the 
"Teanie."  about  the  time  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  will  be  rendv  to  do 
honor  to  one  or  b("»th  of  the  explorers. 
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The  sensation  of  the  week  in 
Aviation  the  world  of  flight  is  the  suc- 
cess of  M.  Santos-Dumont  in 
a  new  luunophme  of  his  invention.  M. 
Santos-Dunioni  is  a  rich  Brazihan  who 
hves  in  Paris  and  has  for  years  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  aviation.  lie  was 
the  first  to  make  the  small  dirigible  bal- 
loon practicable,  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  by  cruising  across  Paris 
and  around  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Then  he 
dropped  ballooning,  apparently  because 
he  became  convinced,  by  the  success  of 
the  Wrights,  that  the  future  of  aviation 
lay  with  the  aeroplane,  and  has  now 
again  come  to  the  front  with  a  model  as 
unique  and  practical  as  his  Parisian  "run- 
about." It  is  a  smaller  inachine  than  any 
previously  constructed,  weighing  only 
260  pounds  with  the  pilot,  and  having 
only  9  square  yards  of  supporting  sur- 
face, as  compared  with  the  22  yards  in 
the  Curtiss,  26  in  the  Bleriot,  and  53  in 
the  Wright  aeroplanes.  It  is  driven  by  a 
two-cylinder  motor  of  30  horse-power, 
and  makes  over  50  miles  an  hour.  He 
tried  the  "Butterflv"  Fridav  evening-,  at 
St.  Cyr,  near  Paris,  and  suddenly  disap- 
peared over  the  horizon,  much  to  the 
alarm  of  his  friends,  who  vainly  scoured 
the  country  in  automobiles,  until  two 
hours  later  they  received  a  telegratn  from 
him.  announcing  his  safe  arrival  at 
Mantes.  30  miles  away.  He  declares  that 
he  has  no  desire  to  make  money  out  of 
lii>^  invention,  but  will  place  his  patents 
and  designs  at  the  disposal  of  all  who 

wish  to  utilize  them. Orville  Wright 

capped  the  climax  of  his  feats  in  the 
Tempclhof  field,  near  Berlin,  on  the  same 
evening,  by  breaking  the  record  for 
height.  !\  small  captive  balloon  was  put 
to  a  height  of  162  meters,  which  is  7 
meters  over  the  record  of  M.  Latham  at 
Reims,  and  Mr.  Wright  sailed  far  above 
it,  reaching  an  estimated  altitude  of  about 
765  feet.  He  also  made  a  new  record  for 
passenger  service,  carrving  Captain  Eng- 
elhardt,  his  nupil,  in  a  flight  of  more  than 
nn  hour  and  a  half,  sailing  high  over  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  parade  ground. 

T      J  o      ,  J     Tf    the    Government 

Lord   Koseliery  and      y—  t>'ii    •      j 

.,      -       .\,  bmancc    Bill    is   de- 

Mr.   Asquith  r     4   J      •*.  -n      1 

fcatcd     It     will     be 

probably  due  largely  to  Lord  Roseberv's 

speech   at   Glasgow.     His   speech,   altho 


witty  and  eloquent  as  usual,  did  not  bring 
forward  any  new  or  stronger  arguments, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  former  Liberal 
premier  found  himself  obliged  to  de- 
nounce the  policy  of  his  former  associates 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  Opposition. 
He  explained  at  the  outset  that  he  spoke 
as  an  independent  politician,  but  he  pro- 
tested that  he  had  not  left  the  Liberal 
party,  but  that  the  party  had  left  him,  in 
entering  upon  its  campaign  against  land- 
ed property.  He  admitted  that  the  land 
tax  was  small,  but  called  attention  to  the 
'itatements  made  by  both  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  it  was  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. "This,"  he  said,  "is  the  comfort 
offered  to  the  land  tax  payer.  The  tax  is 
so  small  that  it  is  like  the  dum-dum  bullet 
— it  enters  the  body  and  makes  a  small 
hole,  but  when  it  gets  into  the  body  it 
expands  and  kills  the  victim."  An  incre- 
ment duty  on  lands  was  something  of  an 
.absurdity  for  the  loss  on  the  capital  value 
in  the  land  of  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
thirty  years  had  been  over  one  thousand 
million  pounds : 

".And  that  is  the  prosperous  industry  that 
tin-  Government  has  set  out.  by  every  means  in 
lis  power  and  every  principle  it  can  distori. 
to  tax  almost  out  of  existence!  Many  Innd 
owners  will  disappear  and  all  will  be  crippled 
under  the  cumulative  taxation  of  a  property 
tliat  is  already  so  affected.  But  why  should  wc 
waste  today  any  compassion  on  landowners? 
.After  all.  they  arc  damned  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  asjc  by  owninp  property  at  all— 
and  they  arc  doubly  damned  by  owning  prop- 
erty in  land.  But  I  sometimes  ask  why  thi> 
class  was  so  peculiarly  penalized.  When  had 
the  landowners  become  part  of  the  criminal 
class  ?  They  had  rendered  great  service  to  the 
State  for  many  centuries,  they  have  been  cen- 
ters of  employment  and  bo\uity  and  civilian - 
lion.  From  land  have  come  most  great  ser- 
vants of  the  State :  they  have  conducted  the 
arduous  rural  administration  nf  the  country 
without  emolument  and  without  pay — a  fact 
which  fills  every  foreipn  visitor  with  admira- 
tion and  envy — and  then  suddenly  a  new  Gov- 
ernment  comes  in  and  tells  them  they  arc 
pariabs  and  may  fjo  about  their  business." 

Lord  Rosebery  was  particularly  severe 
in  his  criticism  of  that  provision  in  the 
hill  which  makes  c:ifts  within  five  years 
prior  to  a  person's  death  liable  to  the 
death  duties,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inquisitorv.  absurd,  and  would  un.settle 
titles  and  restrict  individual  freedom. 
We  quote  his  peroration: 

"r.URl.iud  has  begun  to  enter  upou  this  path 
Let  her  persist  in  it  a  few  years  and  one  will 
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see  wlicrc  it  will  lead  the  country  which  liberty 
made  the  richest  in  the  world  and  the  might- 
iest since  the  Roman  Empire.  I  do  not  say 
on  this  point  all  that  is  in  my  mind.  I  wish 
to  speali  with  restraint,  as  1  speak  with  regret, 
tho  there  is  lilllc  left  for  one  in  my  position 
but  the  melancholy  and  unpopular  jirivilege  of 
telling  what  he  believes  to  be  true.  I  think  my 
friends  are  moving  on  the  path  that  leads  to 
socialism.  How  far  they  are  advanced  on  that 
path  I  will  not  say,  but  on  that  path  1,  at  any 
rate,  cannot  follow  them  an  inch.  Any  form 
of  protection  is  an  evil,  but  socialism  is  the 
end  of  all,  the  negation  of  faith,  of  family,  of 
property,  of  monarchy,  of  empire.  And  so, 
with  real  sorrow,  I  fmd  in  it  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  and  I  myself  must  go  a  difTerent  road, 
liic  road  of  i)ublic  economy,  of  strengthening, 
not  weakening,  ciiaractcr,  of  propping,  not  un- 
dermining, public  cnlidence;  and  in  doing  so 
I  siiall  preserve  as  my  poor  consolation  the 
recollection  that  it  is  the  way  on  which  we 
built  up  the  strength  of  our  nation,  the 
strength  of  our  commerce,  our  greatness,  and 
our  dominion." 

Lord  Rosebcry  retu.sed  to  commit  him- 
self oti  the  question  of  what  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rctrard  to  it  be- 
yond saying-  that  it  was  his  dehberate 
conchision  that  the  Government  was  try- 
in<^  by  provocative  speeches  to  induce  the 
Lords  to  throw  out  the  bill.  Premier 
.\.s(|uith,  in  his  roplv  to  Lord  Rosebery 
at  Rirminfjham,  took  up  this  point  and 
declared  that  for  the  House  of  Lords  to 
reject  the  measure  would  be  the  most 
formidable  and  fundamental  revolution 
since  the  days  of  the  ^^ng  Parliament. 
Tn  matters  of  finance  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  an  absolute  decisive  voice  and 
if  the  House  of  Lords  should  attempt  to 
reject  or  amend  the  bill  it  would  mean 
financial  and  administrative  chaos: 

"Is  this  issue  going  to  be  raised?  If  it  is.  it 
will  carry  with  it  consequences  which  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  to  forecast.  Tliat  way  revolu- 
tion lies,  and  if  it  is  going  to  be  seriously 
threatened,  involving,  as  I  may  venture  to  pre- 
dict it  will,  issues  far  wider  and  far  deeper 
than  the  mere  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
meddle  with  finance.  I  say  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  take  up 
the  challenge." 

Mr.  Asquith  stated  that  the  bill  had  a 
double  object ;  to  raise  revenue  and  to  put 
into  the  market  land  artificially  withheld, 
with  a  view  to  dissipatinij  congfestion  of 
population  and  T)avin£!:  the  way  for  a 
healthier  people.  The  increment  tax 
was  not  a  tax  upon  land  or  even  upon 
anv  capital  now  existing,  but  a  tax  upon 
value  which  is  to  be  created  in  the  future 
by  the  commtmity  as  a  whole,  not  by  the 


industry  of  the  land  owner.  Mr.  As- 
quith, in  his  visit  to  Birmingham,  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  suffragets,  who 
have  become  more  violent  in  their  meth- 
ods and  attacked  him  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  with  slate  and  other  missiles. 


Foreign 
Notes 


It  is  reported  from  Athens  that 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  mili- 


tary with  the  withdrawal  of 
Greek  claims  to  Crete,  in  compliance  with 
the  demand  of  Turkey,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  the  forced  resignation  of  King 
George.  In  that  case  his  successor  would 
probably  not  be  Crown  Prince  Constan- 
tine,  but  his  nineteen-year-old  son,  Prince 

George. The  protest  of  the    foreign 

consuls  against  the  toilure  of  El  Koghi, 
the  Moroccan  ])reten(ler.  and  his  follow- 
ers, by  the  Sultan,  had  an  effect  (}uite  the 
opposite  of  what  they  intended.  El 
Roghi,  when  he  was  caj)tured  by  the 
Sultan's  troops,  had  been  brought  to  Fez 
and  was  kept  exposed  to  public  view  in 
an  iron  cage.  'I'he  remonstrances  of  the 
consuls  infuriated  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid. 
and,  leaving  the  audience  chamber  in  a 
rage,  he  had  the  pretender  taken  into  his 
])alace  and  shot   in  the  presence  of  the 

harem. General    Marina,   commander 

of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Melilla,dias  re- 
ceived 1 1,000  more  men,  and  is  said  to  be 
ready  to  make  his  long-delayed  advance 
movement  against  the  Riffians.  The 
Liberals  in  Spain  are  incensed  against 
the  Government  for  the  continuance  of 
the  censorship  of  the  i)rcss.  and  the  upp^ 
sition  parlies  are  imiting  for  the  |)uri>o>e 

of    overthrowing     Premier    Maura. 

The  movement  against  the  Jews  in  Fin 
land  continues  to  grow  in  strength,  and 
they  are  likely  to  be  expelled  from  that 
country  altogether.  In  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  alleviatic^n  of 
their  lot.  The  Minister  of  Education 
attempted  to  bar  them  entirely  from 
entering  the  universities,  but  he  has  been 
overrtiled  by  the  Cabinet,  and  the  same 
percentage  will  be  admitted  as  formerly. 
They  are  allowed  to  enter  freely  the  tech- 
nical and  commercial  schools,  and  a 
larger  proportion  will  be  henceforth  per- 
mitted in  the  secondary  schools,  that  is. 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  St.  Petersburg.  10  per  cent,  in 
Russia  generally,  and  15  per  cent,  inside 
the  pale. 


A  SELECTION   OF  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 

HUDSON -FULTON   LOAN   COLLECTION 

OF   OLD   MASTERS   IN  THE   METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM 


KOI'.KKT    I TM.TON.      tlicnjaniin    \\\st.) 

r.oanod  by   R.   Kiilton  I.iidlow. 

In  the  Hiidson-Fullon  Cclebrallon  l-.xhlbilion  il  the  Metropoliun  Muteuoi  of  Art. 


I 


JOEL  UAKF.OW.      (Robert   Fulton.) 
I,oaiiocl    by   Judge    Peter   T.    Barlow. 

In  tlie  Iludsoii-l-ultrm  Cclcliralion  Kxhibitioii  at  the  Mclropolilan 
Museum  ol  Art. 


•MRS.   TRUMBULL.      (John   Trumbuil.) 

Loaned  by  George  H.   Story. 

In  the  Iludson-Fuhon  Celehration   r-'xhil)itinri  at  the  Metru|j  .)iun 

Museum  ot  Art. 


NELLIE    CUSTIS.      (St.    Mcmin.) 
Loaned   by    R.   T.    Maines    Halsoy. 
lo  the  Hudson. Fulton  Cclclir.ition  r.xhibition  at  the  Meiropolitin 
Museum  oi  Art. 


lOlIX    ri:i.H.\M.      (Copley) 
l.i>ancd   by    Mrs.    \\ .    Putnam. 
In  the  lluilson-Fullon  Celebration  Exhibition  at  the  MetT«i>..|iun 
Mu*eum  of  Art, 


LUCRF.TIA.      (Romliiandt   Van    Rijn  ) 
Loaned  by   M.   C.   D.    Dordcn. 
In  the  Hudion-Fultnn  Celrhntion  EihiMiion  «t  the  Mctmpojtan  Muwuiii  of  Art. 


NICOLAUS   RUTS.      (Rembrandt   \  an   Rijn.) 
Loaned   by   J.    I'icipont    Morgan. 

Ill  ihe  Hudson  l-'uitoii  Celebration  t-.xhibilion  .it  the  Metropolit.in  Museuni"ot  Am. 


CIRI.S  WITH   A  CAT.      (Dirk  Hals.) 
Uiancd   by  J.    Picr|>ont   Morgan. 

In  ihr  ii„.K..ii  1  .m.m  Crlrl<r»lloii  Iixlill>ttt..ii  »l  thr  MrtroiMliUn  V. ■"■>■"■  "I  An 


Tin:     MAKQUIS    U'ANDlil.OT. 

(Rembrandt  Van  Rijn.) 

Loaned   by    Ricbard    Mortimer. 

Ill  (Ik-  Iliiilsuii-l'iiltuii  Cclelir.ition  I*xhibiti(iii  nt  ttic  Mclropulitiin  Mu- 
seum of  Arl, 


A    VOUNG   PAINTER.      (Rembrandt    \  an    Rijn.) 

F-oaned  by  J.    Pierpont   Morgan. 

In  tlic  Hudson-l-ulton  Celeliratji>ii  E\hi)>iti<<n  .it  llic  Mctro|K>liUn  Mu- 
seum u(  Art. 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    \..\\)\.      U'laus    llal^.) 

Loaned   by   J.    Pierpont   Morgan. 

Ill  1ln    llii.lsoii  liiltoii  liU-lir.ilinn  l-\liiliiti.iii  at  tlir  Mrtri<|H>Ul;iii  Mu- 
seum i)t  Art. 


.Vl.lllir.l.   HI"   V\   \l  L      (Irans   llaU.) 

Loaned   by   J.    Pierpont    Morgan. 

Inllir  llutUun-rullun  Crlr)>nitit>n  l-\hiMli<>ii  ,il  tlw  Mrli<>i«>lilan   Mn 
*cum  u(  Art. 
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CASPAR   SUiKLlUS.      (Fraiis   Hals,  i 

Loaned  by  M.   C.   D.   Borden. 

In  tlie  Kiidsun-I'ulton  CeltlirAtiuii  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Mubctun  of  A.t 


lUl.l.    IN   Till-:   STRKKT.      (A     \  an  Dc  Vcltlc  and  Jan  Van   Per  Hcydc; 
Loaned   by   William   T.    niodgcH. 

I"  "■'    11     1-  -  1  i  ii....  .  .i-i „  lixhlbilioB  iljhc  Mctn'i«'lltJn  Miimiin  ol  Art. 


CAl.M   SKA.      (W.    Van    Dc   Wide.) 

Loaned  by  M.   C.   D.   Dorden. 

Ill  i!ic  Iliidsoii-lMihon  (Tclcbration  Hxhibition  aOhe'Melropolitan  Museuin'orArt. 


Till".  i'AK.\t;i).\  SI  i:.\.\iiu).\r 

l-iom    an   original    drawing   by    Robert   Fulton. 
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From   ''Clermont"   to   "Lusitania, 
Is  It  So   Far  a   Cry  ? 


9  9 


BY  PARK  BENJAMIN 


IN  tlic  original  advertisement  of  Ful- 
ton's "North  River  Steamboat." 
dated  September  2,  1807.  it  was 
promised  that  the  steamer  would  "leave 
I'auhis  Hook  l-'erry  on  h^riday,  4th  of 
September,  at  six  in  the  morninjx.  and 
arrive  at  Albany  on  Saturday  in  the  af- 
ternoon." Passengers  on  the  Cmiarder's 
"I.usitania"  and  "Mauretania"  now  leave 
New  York  City  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  disembark  fmm  the  train  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Paris  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  in  time  for  early  breakfast. 
An  advertising  map  has  already  appeared 
in  which  the  railway  connections  in  the 
I  iiited  .States  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  shown  with  the  intervening 
ocean  depicted  as  a  mere  strait.  If  only 
the  dist;ince-annihilating  cajiabilities  <if 
the  "Clermont"  of  l8o~,  and  of  the 
"Lusitania"  of  T()or).  be  taken  to  measure 
the  advance  in  steam  navigation  accom- 
plished in  the  intervening  period,  then  in- 
deefl  the  cry  from  one  ship  to  the  other 
is  a  far  one;  but  is  it  so  otherwise? 

(Ireat  progress  in  any  iield  and  be- 
tween any  two  epochs  in  the  world's  his- 
tory is  always  the  product  of  great  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  made  in  that  field 
and  during  that   interval.     I'etween   1807 


and  1909  and  in  the  single  field  of  elec- 
tricity have  come  to  pass  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  electric  traction,  electric 
light  and  wireless  transmission.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  marine  engineerin.g  and 
in  the  same  time,  no  single  great  inven- 
tion at  all  comparable  t(^  these  has  been 
made.  The  screw  propeller  had  not  onl\ 
been  invented,  but  had  actually  been  ap- 
plied to  a  steamboat  by  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  three  vears  befi^re  the  "Cler- 
mont" was  launched.  The  compound 
steam  engine  was  invented  by  the  con- 
temjioraries  of  James  Watt  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  steam  turbine,  lat- 
est of  all  steam  motors  to  be  applied  to 
ptactical  use,  is  in  fact  the  oldest  of  all 
of  them.  It  started  with  the  aelopile  of 
Hero  of  .Mexandria.  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  and  reached  a 
form  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  it 
now  has.  nearly  300  years  ago.  And  in 
marine  architecture  as  well  as  in  motive 
power  and  machinery,  the  progress  lias 
been  due  to  refinements  of  things  and 
ideas  already  achieved  and  conceived. 
Tested  by  the  work  of  inventors  and  dis- 
coverers, the  cry  from  the  peaceful 
"Clermont"  to  the  ecpially  pacific  "I.usi 
tania"  docs  not  seem  to  be  so  far. 


i-koM  "CLi'.kMoxT"  'lo  •■r.rsiTAXiA- 
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But  steam  navip^ation  is  not  confined 
only  lo  niercliant  ships,  and  altlio  it  took 
nearly  fifty  years  lo  revolutionize 
the  navies  of  the  world,  it  did 
revolutionize  them  and  incidentally 
the  whole  science  of  naval  war- 
fare. It  rendered  ohsolete  all  of  the 
time  -  honored  maneuverinfj;-  for  the 
weather  gage,  and  today,  in  an  action  be- 
tween two  fleets,  otherwise  equal,  it  is 
almost  axiomatic  that  the  swiftest  fleet 
will  win.  ( )f  course,  and  it  is  well 
known,  the  modern  battleship  is  further 
ahead  of  the  sail-driven  three-decker  of 
100  years  ago — even  of  50  years  ago — 
than  the  latter  was  of  the  Roman  or 
(Jreek  oar-propelled  galley.  And  yet. 
after  all,  the  one  great  circumstance 
which  marks  the  interval  between  the 
nu-morable  voyage  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses 
and.  that  of  the  fleet  of  Sperry  is  the  rise 
and  fall  of  sail  power.  Indeed  the  Mom- 
eric  description  of  the  oav-driven  galleys 
as  "wondrous  ships,  self-moved,  instinct 
with  mind"  applies  far  better  to  the  steel 
monsters  which  were  lately  massed  in  the 
Thames  lo  fright  the  souls  of  fearful 
German  adversaries,  than  to  the  wooden 
walls  surmounted  by  swelling  canvas 
which  swept  to  victory  at  Trafalgar  and 
Aboukir  Bay. 

Besides,  the  steam  man-of-war  differs 
from  the  steam  passenger  vessel  only  in 
her  weapons — offensive  and  defensive — 
and  the  same  difference  was  in  the  Ro- 
man galleys.  The  war  triremes  sank  on? 
another  with  their  rams,  wdiile  the  mi- 
armed  trans])()rts  of  Claudius  Caudcx 
were  driven  across  the  Sicilian  Strait  by 
paddle-wheels  worked  by  oxen. 

Nor  was  it  reserved  for  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  build  u]i 
great  armored  citadels  on  steam  impelled 
jilatforms.  The  first  steam  warship  of 
our  own  navy,  in  point  of  novelty  of  con- 
struction, was  as  far  different  from  the 
existing  wooden  line-of-battle  ship  as  is 
the  modern  "Connecticut"  or  "Wyom- 
ing." (^ur  grandfathers  would  look  with 
little  more  astonishment  upon  the  present 
Dreadnaughts  than  they  did  upon  the 
Ihiited  States  steamer  "Demologos"  or 
"Fulton"  the  first — with  her  twin  hulls 
placed  one  beside  the  other,  her  great  en- 
gine with  a  cylinder  four  feet  in  diameter 
driving  her  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
^'ard  to  Sandy  Hook  and  back — 53  miles 


— in  eight  hours,  her  unexamjiled  arma- 
ment of  thirty  32-])ounders  (lischarging 
red  hot  shot,  her  sides  nearly  five  feet  in 
thickness,  her  submarine  gun,  for  throw- 
ing ifXD  pound  shot  into  her  antagonist 
below  the  water  line,  and  her  ])owerful 
pumps  f(jr  wetting  the  enemy's  ])owder 
or  scalding  his  crew  with  hot  water  from 
the  boiler.  We  prided  ourselves  vastly 
on  that  ship — scared  the  British  with  her. 
She  cost  us  $320,000 — a  huge  outlay  for 
the  day.  We  kept  her  until  1829  when. 
thru  carelesness,  her  magazine  blew  up 
killing  twenty-four  people,  and  incident- 
ally the  only  woman  known  to  have  lost 
her  life  on  an  American  warshi]).  ['"ni- 
ton himself  contrived  the  vessel,  and  died 
before  her  successful  trial  tri])  was  made. 
The  modern  steam  battleshi])  is  not  a 
])roduct  of  evolution,  but  merely  a  con- 
geries of  more  or  less  desirable  things 
hooked  together  as  circumstances  have 
demanded.      So    was    the    "Fulton"    the 
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After   a  painting  by    Chappcl. 
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Till'.    IN'DI-J'FA'DKNT 


first.  The  original  Brilish  "Urcad- 
iiauglil"  was  hiiilt  the  other  day  to  try 
out  in  one  bottom  all  the  novelties  which 
the  British  Navy  League  was  clamoring 
for.  'Jhe  "Fulton"  the  first  was  built  a 
century  ago  as  an  epitome  of  everything 
l''ulton  could  think  of  or  discover  likely 
to  prove  disagreeable  to  an  enemy  afloat. 
At  the  present  time,  the  City  of  New 
York  is  engaged  in  celebrating  Robert 
Fulton,  and  the  newspapers  are  telling 
everybody  that  he  "invented  the  steam- 
boat." But  he  did  not.  Blasco  Garay 
and    Demiis    I'apin    both    suggested    the 


ijc/j  lu  maintained  a  sort  of  passenger 
service  between  Philadelphia  and  Tren- 
ton. The  list  could  easily  be  extended  if 
it  were  worth  while.  When  Fulton  made 
his  happy  coalition  with  Livingston  in 
1801,  which  ended  in  the  latter  oDtainin.:. 
from  the  Legislature  of  New  York  an 
extension  of  his  monopoly  of  steam  navi- 
gation, the  air  was  literally  full  not  only 
of  steam  navigation  but  of  the  imminence 
of  the  boat  which  the  lawmakers  required 
should  be  capable  of  steaming  four  miles 
an  hour. 

The  situation  did  not  call   for  the  in- 
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steam  vessel  centuries  before  bulton's 
day.  Hull  patented  it  in  England  in 
1736.  William  Mcnry  ran  a  steam  pad- 
dle-wheel boat  on  the  Conestoga  River 
in  1763.  IVriet,  one  on  the  Seine  in  1774. 
kumsey's  vessel,  in  1786,  attained  a 
speed  of  four  miles  per  hour  against  the 
current  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  dis- 
tinguished presence  of  George  Washing- 
ton. The  State  of  New  Jersey  gave  John 
b'itch  a  patent  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
steam-navigate  the  waters  of  that  State 
for    fourteen    years    from    1788.    and    in 


ventor.  but  for  the  promoter  and  the  en- 
gineer. Ninety  per  cent.  i>f  the  success 
of  any  new  thing,  which  tlie  public  is 
asked  to  accept,  depends  upon  manage- 
ment. Livingston  had  all  the  astuteness 
of  the  latter  day  promoter — that  sanguine 
soul  whose  life  is  spent  in  endless  en- 
deavor to  sell  things  he  hasn't  got  to  peo- 
ple who  don't  want  them — and  to  Liv- 
ingston's acumen  Fulton  added  what 
was  equally  as  needful,  engineering  skill 
and  experience,  lie  had  made  actual  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  resistance  of 
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fluids,  actual  experiments  in  about  all  the 
known  methods  of  steam  propulsion,  and 
all  his  gathered  experimental  data  gave 
him  what  the  workers  who  had  preeeded 
him  in  the  same  field  did  not  have— the 
ability  to  calculate  sizes  and  proportions 
of  boat  and  machinery ;  so  that  the  vessel, 
when  produced,  would  be  practical  and 
o])erative  and  competent  from  the  start 
to  achieve  commercial  success.  Two 
weeks  after  she  made  her  trial  trip  her 
regular  •  departures  were  advertised. 
Since  then  (he  world  has  not  been  with- 
out steamboats. 

lUit  it  is  rapidly  nearing  the  time  when 
it  will  be.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of 
producing  electricity — not  heat — from 
carbon  by  the  direct  attack  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  perhaps  still  too  far  below 
the  horizon  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  the 
controlled  combustion  engine,  the  gas  en- 
gine of  the  automobiles  and  already  of 
the  motor  boats,  is  very  much  here.  Be- 
fore this,  with  its  oil  or  gas  fuel,  the 
steam  boiler  must  eventually  go.  It  is 
already  going  in  the  warships,  for  gas 
retorts  are  far  less  dangerous  to  those  on 
board  than  shells  of  confined  steam,  and 
the  resulting  economy  of  fuel  space  is 
great.  But  beyond  the  rivalry  of  the  gas 
engine    stands    the    inherent    defect    of 


marine  steam  propulsion — that  in  the  last 
analysis  it  depends  not  on  the  endurance 
of  iron  and  steel,  but.  as  it  always  has 
from  the  beginning,  on  that  of  human 
flesh  and  blood.  It  is  something  start- 
ling to  remember  that  despite  her  colos- 
sal frame,  despite  her  trtmenrlous  ma- 
chinery, the  "r.usitania's"  aimihilation  oi 
the  ocean  flepends  upon  the  man  behind 
the  shovel :  equally  startling  to  recall  that 
no  matter  what  courage  and  skill  direct 
the  terrific  powers  of  the  warship,  with- 
out the  hand  and  muscle  work  of  the  half 
naked  men  who  feed  the  great  furnaces 
in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  stokehoK-.  she  'v 
but  an  inert  and  helpless  mass.  The 
automaton  which  shall  feed  the  fires  of 
a  steam  vessel  has  not  yet  appeared.  And 
so  long  as  this  remains  true,  the  steau) 
boiler  is  doomed,  and  steam  navigation 
is  decarlent.  .At  all  events,  it  is  at  lea';! 
a  question  whether  we  should  not  cele- 
brate the  unnamed  hero  who  fed  the  blaz- 
ing logs  under  the  copper  kettle  of  the 
"Clermont"  as  well  as  the  engiueer  who 
worked  out  the  proportions  of  Iier  hnll 
and  engines. 

And  so  from  this  viewpoint  also,  froni 
"Clermont"  to  "Lusitania."  again  seems 
not  so  far  a  cry. 

Nkw   York   Citv. 
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Knickerbocker   Redivivus 

BY  CHARLES   BATTELL  LOOMIS 

Author  of   "Chekrful  Americans,"   Ktc. 


WHY  I  went  dow  n  to  Mulberry 
street  is  not  germane  to  the 
.plain  account  of  what  befell  me 
there  which  I  shall  set  down  in  as  man\" 
words  as  mv  editors  will  let  me  use.  their 
idea  being  "the  fewer  the  better." 

"\\'h\-  not  forbear  saying  anything  at 
all?"  said  I.  "Won't  that  be  the  easiest 
wav  out  of  it?"  But  I  laughed  as  I  said 
it. 

"It's  like  this,"  said  they.  "You  have 
had  an  adventure  that  seems  to  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  1  ludson-bulton 
Celebration.  ;iud  we  w'ish  you  to  set  it 
forth  in  ajipropriate  words.  If  the  thing 
is  uo\  too  lung  we  shall  be  glad  to  use  it. 


but  if  it  is  too  long  we  cannot  print  it  at 
all." 

So.  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  went 
down  to  Mulberry  street  on  a  certain  er- 
rand and  fell  to  wondering  as  I  walked 
among  the  alien  population  just  when 
had  stood  the  Columbian  Hotel.  famou> 
as  the  abiding  place  of  a  story  teller  who 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  wont  to  give 
rein  to  his  vagrom  fancies  in  a  manner 
!iew  to  the  staid  Western  world. 

I  stepped  aside  to  make  way  for  a 
stout  Italian  W(Muan  who  bore  a  basket 
upon  her  head  and  stood  where  I  had 
stepped,  while  a  C'hinaman  cairying  his 
little  s(Mi  went  on  his  wav:  then,  after  a 
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Polish  Jew  had  made  a  third  in  the  cos- 
mopolitan trio,  I  walked  on  and  came  on 
a  crowd  of  thonj^^htless  younj^sters  who 
were  settinj^  on  an  old  man  very  much  as 
the  village  idlers  set  upon  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle upon  his  return  to  his  native  village 
in  the  Catskills. 

"Lilly  .tree,  pike  de  ol'  geezer!"  said  a 
little  gamin  whose  ancestors  were  peat 
hurncrs  in  the  days  of  the  "Clermont." 
As  he  said  "pike"  he  threw  a  tomato  that 
was  not  perfectly  good  .it  the  old  man, 
much  as  if  the  word  "pike"  meant  "to 
throw." 

T  cannot  hear  to  see  old  people  harshly 


gentleman,  quaintly  removing  his  cocked 
hat  and  bowing,  said,  '"'rhat  is  my  name." 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  the  very  man 
who  wrote  the  veracious  history  of  Ri;t 
\'an  Winkle,  of  whom  he  had  reminded 
me  when  I  first  saw  him. 

Here  was  the  Hudson- Ful 

Why,  my  goodness!  It  was  Mynherr 
Knickerhockir  himself  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  by 
"Master  Henry  Hudson,"  he  who  had 
set  forth  the  whole  diverting  history  of 
the  Dutch  occupation  of  New  Amster- 
dam, a  history,  by  the  way,  that  must 
have  seemed  a  little  coarse  in  spots  to  the 
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used,  and  T  stepped  uii  to  the  old  gentle- 
man and  said.  "Can't  I  assist  you?" 

And  now  a  strange  tiring  occurred. 
As  I  looked  at  him  it  fell  into  my  mind 
to  describe  him.  (niite  ;is  if  I  were  writing 
an  article  about  him.  and  these  are  the 
words  T  used:  "He  was  a  small,  brisk- 
looking  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  rusty 
black  coat,  a  ]^air  of  olive  velvet  breeches, 
and  a  small  cocked  hat.  He  had  a  few- 
gray  hairs  plaited  aii<l  clubbed  behind. 
;md  his  beard  seemed  to  be  of  some 
eiubt-and- forty  hours'  growth." 

No   sooner   had    1    said    those    famous 

words    than     T    invohnilarilv    ejaculated 

"Jliedrich    Kuickerboiker !"  and   the   old 


fastidious  generation  that  flourished  dur 
ing  the  concluding  years  of  the  X'ictor- 
ian  era,  but  which  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
later  endeavors  of  the  younger  "literati" 
of  New  York  and  London,  is  as  innocent 
of  all  offense  as  Mrs.  Henians's  poem';. 

Here  was  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebra 
tion  upon  us  and  I  had  had  the  rare  good 
luck  to  stumble  on  a  man  who  in  his  day 
had  known  his  New  York  as  few  have 
known  it  since. 

I  did  not  ask  him  how  he  had  com- 
passed his  return  :  it  was  en<iugh  for  me 
that  he  had  come  back.  1  am  not  one 
of  those  who.  when  a  man  tells  me  he  has 
discovered  the  North   Pole,  immediatelv 
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bct^iii  lo  ask  fur  prcMjfs.  T  saw  tliat  tin's 
old  man  coulfl  have  .sat  for  i*'.  O.  C. 
Darlcv  as  old  Diedricli  Knickerbocker ; 
he  tokl  me  that  lie  was  indeed  that 
worthy,  and  I  would  not  insidt  him  by 
asking  him  to  explain  how  he  came  to 
be  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

I  knew  that  in  the  Evening  Post  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  lacking  four  weeks, 
had  appeared  an  account  of  his  mysteri- 
ous disappearance,  I  knew  that  he  had 
come  back  to  New  York  long  after  he 
was  given  up  for  dead,  I  knew  that  Mr. 
John  Bigelow,  who  was  born  only  seven 
years  later,  is  still  with  us,  keenly  ob- 
servant, and  still  writing  for  the  press, 
and  here  was  "Mr."  Knickerbocker,  a 
little  older  than  John  Bigelow,  but  sturdy 
enough  yet. 

Let  proof  be  for  those  who  lack  imag- 
ination. Here  was  the  man  who  had 
sung  the  praises  of  old  Peter  Stuyvesant 
and  had  cast  a  glamor  over  things  that 
were  very  Dutch — I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  show  him  around  a  little  if 
I  could  do  so  without  fatiguing  him. 

It  has  long  been  a  theory  of  mine  that 
your  up-to-date  citizen  of  any  age  will 
always  remain  up  to  date  in  his  tenden- 
cies no  matter  how  long  he  may  have 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  induce  him  to  revisit 
these  glimpses  of  the  moon ;  so  Pliny 
would  have  made  an  excellent  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  after  the 
earth(|uake  ;  Pepys.  were  he  to  come  to 
life,  could  and  would  get  a  job  on  Town 
Toffies  and  provide  s])icy  accounts  of  the 
doings  of  modish  and  other  folk  on  old 
Manhattan  Island;  while  if  Benjamin 
Franklin  were  brought  back  to  the  scene 
of  his  many  triumphs  he  would  astonish 
Philadelphians  in,  say,  a  fortnight  by 
setting  out  for  Washington  in  an  auto- 
mobile of  his  own  invention,  there  to  take 
out  a  patent  on  an  improved  aeroplane. 

But  Diedricli  Knickerbocker  was  not 
of  an  inventive  frame  of  mind,  all  that 
he  wrote  of  "Mannahatta"  was  the  literal 
truth,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
of  joy  when,  after  I  had  wiped  off  the 
tomato  stains  from  his  fusty  old  coat,  he 
stopped  and  looked  up  at  a  little  eight 
story  building,  and  said  in  an  awed  tone. 
"Is  it  possible  that  they  build  to  such 
bights  now?" 

Then  he  added,  "And  the  city  is  quite 


built  up,  is  it  not?  I  always  thought  it 
would  cover  at  least  two  miles  n<jrth 
from  the  P»attery." 

"My  dear  man,"  said  1,  "get  a  tight 
grip  on  yourself  and  listen.  New  York 
n(nv  extends  northward  for  u]jward  of 
eighteen  miles ;  it  includes  Brooklyn, 
.Staten  Island  and  the  Bronx." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  Bronks?" 

I  exi)lained  and  went  on.     "There  are 

upward    of    five    million    inhabitants    in 


"The  United  .States?"  said  he,  jjlainl) 
surprised. 

"In  the  Greater  New  \'ork."  I  said, 
but  he  looked  hurt  as  if  1  had  jested  on 
a  serious  topic.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  of 
the  millions  u])on  millions  ihat  now  make 
up  our  population,  of  our  new  posses- 
sions, our  great  railroads,  cnir  dozens  of 
novelists  living  by  writing  alone,  even  a- 
he  had  done  in  his  later  years,  but  I  felt 
that  I  must  not  pour  too  much  in  at  once 
He  would  stand  it  all  in  time,  but  he  must 
have  some  leisure  for  readjustment. 

"Suppose,"  said  I.  "that  we  lunch  at 
the  Astoria  ?" 

"Have  they  an  inn  at  Astoria?"  asked 
he,  then  stopped  in  amazement  as  he  saw 
the  top  of  a  building  towering  south- 
ward. "I've  often  been  there  in  my  bird- 
nesting  rambles  as  a  boy " 

"Yes,  but  this  is  another  .Astoria — still 
in  the  family,  you  understand." 

He  understood  and  laughed  drily. 
"The  Astors  always  had  a  sort  of  pre- 
science in  real  estate  matters,"  said  he. 
"And  tell  me,  are  there  any  famous  de- 
scendants of  the  Stuyvesants,  now?" 

"Surely  there  nuist  be.  altho  I  can't 
call  to  mind  any  one  who  might  be  called 
a  national  figure  exccjit  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
one  time  president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  Illinois,  would 
vou  like  to  go  to  Grant's  tomb,  after 
lunch?" 

"Grant,  Grant — there  is  nothing  Dutch 
in  that.     Who  was  Grant?" 

I  explained  to  this  dear  olil  gentleman 
who  Grant  was ;  I  also  gave  him  in  a  few 
words  a  short  history  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  account  of  the  I'ivil  War 
and  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Lincoln.  I 
tried  to  make  him  understand  how  Lin- 
coln was  an  even  greater  name  to  conjure 
with  than  Washington,  and  was  much 
anuised  to  hear  him  snitT  at  Washington. 
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"First  in  war,"  bet^an  he,  and  I  half  ex- 
pected him  to  execute  the  foot  shuffle 
with  which  the  quotation  concUides  in 
these  modern  days,  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  a  chuckle  that  seemed  to  be- 
little the  great  Virginian's  memory.  T 
have  read  this  into  his  chuckle,  but  set 
it  down  nevertheless,  well  knowing  that 
"the  Father  of  his  Country"  was  no  hero 
to  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

We  had  come  as  we  talked  to  the  Bow- 
ery. Suddenly  the  old  man's  eyes  opened 
to  their  widest  extent  and  he  held  his 
finders  to  his  ears,  the  while  his  lower 
jaw  dropped.  I  followed  the  direction 
of  his  eyes  and  there  was  nothing  more 
awful  than  an  elevated  train,  but  it  had 
nearly  been  the  death  of  him. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "that  bridge  is  built 
just  for  wantonness;  there  is  no  water 
below — and  tell  me,  hovv  can  carriages 
go  at  such  speed  without  horses?  The 
grade  is  up  if  anything,  so  they  are  not 
moving  by  force  of  gravity." 

"Why,  that's  been  a  commonplace  for 
a  generation ;  first  it  was  steam  and  now 
it  is  electricity  that  supplies  the  motive 
])ower.  Now  this,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a 
rapidly  nioving  dray,  piled  high  with 
heavy  casks  of  ale,  "is  comparatively 
new " 

The  old  man  shuddered  and  ran  into  a 
doorway — almost  frightened  to  death  by 
a  harmless  motor  cycle,  bearing  a  vibrat- 
ing young  man  who  was  being  shaken  to 
his  destination. 

"Believe  me."  said  I.  "we  have  pro- 
gressed since  the  Dutch  took  Holland,  and 
if  you  will  take  my  word  for  its  com- 
parative safety  we  will  get  into  a  taxicab 
and  take  a  turn  about  town.  I  dare  say 
you  would  like  to  see  the  Battery." 

At  mention  of  that  spot  the  old  man's 
eyes  moistened  and  I  felt  that  I  had  un- 
con.sciously  hit  on  a  favorite  spot  of  his 
long-vanished  youth. 

"You'll  find  it  changed,"  I  told  him. 
"but  in  spots  it  is  still  'pleasantly  overrun 
by  a  carpet  of  grass  and  clover  and  over- 
shadowed by  .  .  .  trees.'  And  still 
the  'young  men  and  maidens  of  the  town 
take  their  evening  stroll,  watching  the 
silver  moonbeams  as  they  tremble  along 
the  calm  bosom  of  the  bay ;  and  perad- 
venturc  interchanging  the  soft  vows  of 
honest  affection,'  to  quote  your  own  ac- 
count— von    sec   we   remember   vou    vet. 


sir.  But  now  there  are  very  few  Dutch 
among  the  strollers — Irish,  Germans. 
French,    Hungarians,    Italians.    Greeks, 

Syrians,  Jews,  Russians " 

"You  astound  me!  So  the  Dutch  are 
all  gone?" 

"Oh,  here  and  there  iv.ay  be  found  a 
man  of  Dutch  descent ;  the  most  popular 
President  of  recent  years  was  one  Roose- 
velt, as  Dutch  in  his  obstinacy  as  Peter 
himself,  and  among  the  younger  writers 
of  remarkable  promise  is  a  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  in  time  will  be  the  Gouver- 
neur Morris,  but  neither  he  nor  Theodore 
Roosevelt  would  think  of  walking  along 
the  winding  paths  of  the  Battery  of  a 
summer    afternoon     unless    they     were 

waiting  for  the  Staten  Island  boat " 

"A  pleasant  sail." 

Just  then  a  taxicab  emptied  itself  of  a 
passenger,  and,  hailing  it,  I  showed  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  in  and  then  got  in  myself, 
telling  the  chauffeur  to  take  us  to  the 
Battery  and  to  stop  at  a  subway  station 
on  the  way. 

It  was  worth  while  having  been  born 
in  this  later  age  to  see  the  astonishment 
of  the  simple  old  soul  as  we  rolled 
smoothly  along  without  horses. 

"There  were  those  who  prophesied  it." 
said  he.  "Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
represented  us  at  \'ersailles,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  in  time  we  should 
fly.  But,  of  course,  that  is  an  absurdity. 
For  answer  I  took  out  of  my  pocket 
the  first  edition  of  the  current  Rioting 
Post,  now  in  its  iioth  year,  and  showed 
him  the  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  vari- 
ous aviators  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
then,  as  luck  would  have  it.  I  saw  people 
looking  eagerly  into  the  heavens  and  at 
the  same  moment  our  chauffeur  stopped 
the  cab  and  called  to  us  that  a  man  in  a 
dirigible  balloon  was  passing  overhead. 
We  got  out  to  look  and  the  old  man's 
eagerness  was  equaled  bv  my  own.  for  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  sight  before. 
Gracefully  it  sailed  this  way  and  that  and 
from  the  ether  came  the  mellow  sound  of 
a  French  horn  which  some  one  in  the 
balloon  was  playing.  .Miove  the  din  of 
the  city  in  every  sense,  it  was  wafted  to 
us.  seeming  to  me  to  trumpet  in  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  era  in  locomotion. 

As  we  stepped  back  into  the  cab  he 
said.  "And  only  a  short  hundred  years 
since  my  history  was  published !     And  I 
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suppose,"  he  continued,  "that  people  now 
cross  the  (xxan  in  I'ulton  steamboats  in 
twenty-fuiH-  huurs,  and  that  men  can 
l)rojcct  visions  of  what  their  friends  are 
doing  at  the  moment  in  China  or  I'eru, 
and  that  dogs  and  horses  can  talk  and 
sing " 

"Not  quite  as  fast  as  that,"  1  laughed. 
Then  I  told  him  of  the  phonograph  and 
telephone  and  passing  a  picture  show  at 
that  moment,  I  bade  the  chauffeur  stop 
that  we  might  see  a  motion  play. 

The  pictures  that  were  being  thrown 
upon  the  screen  when  we  took  our  seats 
dei)icted  the  "Half  Moon"  sailing  up  the 
Hudson  with  Hudson  and  Juet  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment the  old  man  wept  like — like  an  old 
man. 

The  subway  he  would  have  none  of. 
"Caves  remind  me  that  we  are  mortal," 
said  he,  "and  if  carriages  can  run  without 
horses  on  bridges  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  they  can  surely  run  thru  the 
hollows  of  the  earth.  But,"  said  he  sud- 
denly, "New  York  is  founded  upon  a 
rock.  How  can  there  be  caves  such  as 
you  describe  beneath  it?" 

When  I  told  him  he  was  more  aston- 
ished than  he  had  been  at  anything  he 
had  heard  or  seen.  The  thought  that  man 
had  bored  thru  solid  rock  miles  and 
miles  ;  had  even  pierced  his  way  under  the 
iludson  and  the  ICast  Rivers — this  gave 
him  pause  and  for  upward  of  five  min- 
utes he  did  not  speak.  He  sat,  his  hands 
on  his  stick  and  his  chin  on  his  hands, 
lost  in  thought. 

As  we  came  to  the  Battery  the  "Maure- 
tania"  sailed  up  the  river,  having  just 
failed  of  beating  her  own  record.  He 
.saw  her,  but  for  a  long  time  he  could  not 
realize  what  she  was,  nor  could  he  grasp 
the  significance  of  her  size. 

I  feared  that  he  was  taxing  his  credul- 
ity and  was  glad  when  the  monster 
steamed  out  of  sight. 

I  was  sorry  I  had  taken  him  to  tho 
Battery — it  was  evidently  so  much 
changed,  so  horribly  disfigured  since  he 
had  seen  it  last  in  the  days  when  Wash- 
ington Irving  might  have  been  met  there, 
his  eyes  looking  in  the  direction  of  that 
.shore  he  so  longed  to  visit,  and  where  he 
was  so  cordially  received  when  he  finally 
compassed  the  passage  of  his  amiable 
presence  across  the  great  waters. 


'ihe  skyscrai)ers  old  Diedrich  could 
in  it  ijuite  lake  in;  he  half  believed  them 
mountains;  that  they  were  full  to  over- 
sowing with  busy  workers,  not  one  in 
ten  (jf  whom  had  ever  heard  of  the  Dutch 
(jccupancy  of  Manhattan  Island,  he  could 
not  realize  even  when  I  told  him. 

"If  our  country  has  grown  so  large 
why  do  so  many  congregate  here?  It 
seems  impious,  indecent — such  numbers 
like — like — vermin." 

When,  after  a  .sad  journey  thru  dis- 
mal Greenwich  street,  decay  apparent  to 
the  most  cursory  glance,  we  came  out  on 
Hudson  street  and  he  saw  the  Singer 
l^tuilding  from  its  best  vantage  point. 
Hud.son  street  near  Twelfth,  nothing 
would  do  but  he  must  go  back  and  climb 
it — he  said  he  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's  just  after  the  Revolution  and 
it  had  not  tired  him. 

In  vain  I  protested  that  it  was  too 
much  of  a  climb  unless  a  man  were  to 
practise  for  it ;  that  it  would  probably 
kill  even  me :  he  was  all  for  going  up,  so 
at  last  1  fell  in  with  his  whim,  quite  sure 
that  a  half  dozen  flights  would  make  him 
glad  to  take  the  elevator. 

But  I  did  not  know  the  stuflF  of  which 
he  was  made.  Up,  up,  uj).  up  he  walked, 
briskly,  and  I  panted  behind  him,  fear- 
ing that  heart  disease  was  lurking  some- 
wlicre  about  the  tenth  story. 

Whenever  I  sat  down  exhausted  he 
would  leave  me.  and  going  to  a  window, 
feast  his  eye  on  the  ever-widening  hori- 
zon, but  uj)  we  must  walk. 

It  was  after  three  when  we  started  and 
it  was  nearly  five  when  we  had  climbed 
to  the  top.  I  was  not  entirely  dead,  but 
my  nuiscles  were  swelled  so  that  T  fell 
in  a  heap  on  the  roof. 

The  old  historian  seemed  (|uite  devoid 
of  sympathy,  laughing  at  me  and  saying 
that  American  stock  coukl  not  equal  the 
old  Dutch,  but  he  was  not  unkindly,  and 
when  I  explained  to  him  that  we  of  this 
generation  use  stairs  very  little  and  that  T 
had  never  climbed  forty  stories  before  he 
said.  "Then  we  will  get  parachutes — isn't 
that  what  you  call  them? — and  drop 
down.  What  a  view,  what  a  stupendous 
view  !  -Xnd  Old  .\msterdam  buried  under 
the  mass  of  brick  and  sti^ne.  .\nd  aliens 
in  the  land.  The  bilious  Yankees  over- 
came us  at  last.    Tut  tut." 

.After  some  minutes  of  s.ilcnt  reverv  he 
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again  returned  to  our  niode  of  descent 
and  suggested  parachutes. 

"No,  no."  I  laughed :  "balloonists 
sometimes  do  such  tricks,  but  the  day  of 
the  parachute  as  an  ordinary  article  of 
commerce  is  not  yet  upon  us,  wonderful 
as  have  been  our  strides." 

"Nonsense,"  said  he,  somewhat  testily, 
going  over  to  the  corner  of  the  railing 
and  picking  up  two  umbrella-like  affairs. 

They  were  really  umbr'.>llas,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  and  they  bore  the  adver- 
tisement of  some  clothing  company  and 
were  part  of  an  advertising  scheme  which 
had  not  yet  been  "sprung"  on  the  public. 

As  we  stood  there  the  bells  of  Old 
Trinity  announced  the  hour  of  five :  then 
from  the  hives  below  us  began  to  pour 
a  swarm  of  bees. 

"I  never  say  so  many  ants,  even,"  said 


the  old  gentleman.  "It  is  stupendous, 
tremendous,  horrendous.  Ninety  mil- 
lions, the  North  Pole  discovered,  safety 
razors,  patent  leather  shoes,  Krupp  guns, 
steam  scythes,  the  Japanese  civilized. 
China's  door  open,  Washington  a  saint 
— good-bye,  I've  had  enough." 

As  he  said  this  he  put  up  the  big  um- 
brella and  jumped  from  the  great  Singer 
tower. 

I  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  but  it  was 
needless.  Slowly  he  floated  out  over 
I'roadway,  slowly  but  safely,  and  in  spite 
of  the  shouts  of  thousands  who  saw  hin-* 
and  with  American  wit  yelled  to  him  to 
go  back,  he  kept  on  down,  and  at  last 
touched  Broadway  gently  and  became  an 
indistinguishable  unit  in  the  mighty 
stream  that  makes  its  nightly  exodus 
from  the  scenes  of  the  day. 

Leonia,    N.  J. 
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The   Optimist 

BY   LA  TOUCHE  HANCOCK 

1 1"  you're  a  pessimist,  and  would  be  an  optimist. 

That  gloomy  look  first  banish  from  your  face. 
Don't  think  all  will  be  sunny,  if  you  make  a  mint  of  money 

For,  as  a  rule,  that  isn't  quite  the  case. 
Don't  hanker  after  pelf,  but  obliterate  yourself. 

And  of  your  neighbor  think  a  little  more, 
Just  make  a  trifling  lest  to  serve  his  interest, 

You'll  find  'twill  add  a  fortune  to  your  store. 
Give  up  that  daily  bustle,  that  much  l>claudcd  hustle. 

Go  quietly  to  work,  and  you  will  see 
The  advice  "festina  lente"  will  bring  you  luck  in  plenty. 

Of  true  success  it's  always  been  the  key ! 
Have  perseverance,  tact,  when  business  you  enact. 

Lose  cheerfully,  and  try  to  conquer  fate. 
And,  if  perchance  you  meet  with  momcnt'ry  defeat. 

Your  energies  for  vict'ry  don't  abate. 
Then  always  be  content  with  everything  that's  sent. 

You'll  find  that  this  is  very  good  advice. 
For  it  is  a  stable  creed  that,  if  yon  would  succeed, 

You'll  have  to  pay  a  very  goodly  price. 
Seek  what  in  life  is  sweet,  and  you  are  sure  to  meet 

With  all  the  pleasure  you  set  out  to  gain, 
Cast  dismal  thoughts  away,  for  a  hopeless  yesterday 

Will  bring  a  glad  tomorrow  in  its  train! 

New  Yo«k  City. 
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Henry   Hudson's  Portrait,   Autograph 

and  Name 

BY  GEN.   JAMES  GRANT  WILSON 

N'lC'K-l'RICSinKNT,     Ill'DS()Nl'"rl.T<)N     (    I  LI-.BKATION     COMMISSION. 


ON  the  south  side,  and  near  the  west 
end  of  the  Governor's  Room  of 
the  New  York  City  Hall  there 
liaui^s,  in  an  exceedingly  unfavorable 
light,  an  oil  painting  purporting  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Henry  Hudson,  llie  tradi- 
tion is  that  it  was  painted  by  Count 
Pulaski  and  presented,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  the  municipality  by  a  mem- 
l)er  of  an  ancient  Dutch  family  of  this 
city.  Such  was  the  statement  made  to 
the  ])resent  writer  some  two  score  years 
ago  by  David  T.  Valentine,  then  Clerk 
of  (he  Common  Council.  When  the  pic- 
ture was  for  the  first  time  finely  engraved 
on  steel  in  1891,  for  the  first  volume  of 
my  "Memorial  History  of  New  York." 
a  diligent  and  careful  search  of  the  city 
records  as  far  back  as  1730  only  resulted 
in  disappointment,  as  no  trace  of  former 
ownership,  or  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
portrait,  was  discovered.  I'^iiled  in  m\ 
secretary's  search  of  the  city  archivi's,  1 
next  attenijited  (o  learn  something  ^^i  the 
history  of  the  i)aintiug  from  other 
somxes.      I'^iini    a    volume    published    in 


1827.  entitled  "The  Picture  of  Xew  York 
and  Stranger's  Guitle  to  the  Commercial 
Metropolis  of  the  United  States,"  by  A. 
T.  Goodrich,  we  take  the  following  ex- 
tract. Speaking  of  Henry  Hudson,  the 
author  says : 

"A  portrait  of  tliis  distinguished  navigator 
is  in  the  City  Hall,  painted  in  1592,  when  he 
was  twenty-tlirec  years  of  age.  He  is  repre- 
sented witli  a  frill  mnnd  his  neck,  and  hold- 
in}.?  a  compass  in  his  liand ;  lie  has  a  youthful 
and  very  interesting  apiiear.mce.  It  was  de- 
posited hy  an  ancient  Dutch  family,  and  is  of 
undoubted   originality." 

Washington  Irving's  description  of 
that  "worthy  and  irrecoverable  discover- 
er" is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  this 
hand-some  traditional  portrait  of  Hudson, 
who  is  described  by  Irving,  but  without 
giving  his  authority,  as  "a  short,  square, 
brawny  old  gentleman  with  a  double  chin, 
a  mastilT  mouth,  and  a  brivid  copper 
nose,  which  w  ;is  su))pose<l  in  tho>e  davs 
to  have  aei|uired  its  i]vr\  hue  from  the 
constant  neighborhood  of  his  tobacco 
pipe!"  Neither  of  these  descriptions  in 
the  lea'it   resembles  the  Captain   Hudson 
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t)l  John  Collier's  noble  i)aintin<:(  of  "The 
Last  X'oyage,''*  in  which  the  heroic  ex- 
plorer is  represented  as  being  set  adrift 
with  his  son  and  seven  sailors  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  by  his  mutinous  crew  on  a  June 
day,  i6ii.  This  is,  of  course,  a  purely 
imaginative  portrait,  like  the  representa- 
tion on  the  bronze  doors  of  Trinity 
Church.  New  York,  and  the  counterfeit 
presentments  on  the  medal,  poster  and 
seal  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission. 

In  an  interview  with  the  late  Sir 
George  Scharf,  C.  R..  Keeper  of  the  Na- 
tional   Portrait  Callerv  of  England,  who 


GIO\  ANNl    VliRRAZANO. 

liarlicr  claimant  to  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson,  15-4- 
From  the  clay  model  by  Ximcnes  of  a  statue  to 
be  erected  in   Hattcry  Park. 

was  deemed  the  greatest  living  authority 
up(^n  pcirtraiture,  he  exprcst  the  opinion 
that  the  New  York  portrait  afforded  no 
grounds  whatever  for  the  supposition 
that  it  represented  Henry  Hudson,  (^n 
the  contrary,  he  did  nc^t  consider  the 
dress  that  of  a  sea-explorer,  nor  of  his 
])eriod,  also  that  the  picture  did  not  repre- 
sent an  Englishman,  the  features  in  his 
judgment  more  rcsemliling  those  of  a 
."-Spaniard,  .'^ir  George  was  strong  iti  the 
belief  that  there  was  no  existing  genuine 
portrait  of  Hudson,  and  he  doubted  if 
any  liad  ever  been  made.     .After  a  thoro 

*It   was   reproduced    in    The    Independent    of   July 
IS.    J909. 


search  in  England  and  Holland  the 
writer  shares  in  that  o])inion.  A  con- 
siderable sum  was  offered  by  him  in  Lon- 
don and  Amsterdam  for  engravings  of 
the  explorer,  or  even  for  information 
concerning  any  genuine  portrait,  but 
without  result,  the  traditional  City  Hall 
painting  of  Captain  Hudson  being  the 
only  one  known  in  those  countries.  This 
picture  has  appeared  during  the  present 
year  in  more  than  a  thousand  books, 
magazines  and  journals,  and  generally 
without  the  statement  that  it  was  an 
apocryphal  portrait.  Whoever  painted 
the  picture,  it  certainly  was  not  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski,  for  he  was  too  much 
occupied  fighting  the  enemies  of  Poland 
and  later,  after  the  fall  of  his  native  land, 
for  .American  freedom,  for  which  he  died 
in  October.  1779.  to  find  time  to  paint 
portraits.  No  compass  is  discoverable  on 
the  canvas,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Goodrich. 
for  no  hand  appears  in  the  picture,  nor 
can  I  credit  his  assertion  that  it  was 
painted  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
in  the  year  1592. 

The  Governor's  Room,  so  called  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  containing  full 
length  and  other  portraits  of  a  large 
number  of  the  State's  chief  magistrates, 
also  pictures  of  many  of  the  Presidents 
and  relics  of  Washington,  including  his 
larije  mahoganv  writing  desk,  is  a  hall 
open  to  the  public.  Xo  visitor  to  the 
lludson-Fulton  celebration  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  discoverer  of  a  magnifi- 
cent river  which  perpetuates  his  name, 
and  ilesires  to  sec  his  traditional  por- 
trait, .should  fail  to  go  to  tlie  New  York 
City  Hall.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in 
1803  by  Mayt)r  Edward  Livingstone, 
aufl  when  coinjileted  was  considered  the 
finest  public  edifice  in  the  I'nited  States. 
The  stately  hall  on  the  second  floor 
where  the  Hudson  picture  han.gs  has 
recently  been  renovated  and  restored 
at  the  expense  of  the  gracious  and 
generous  lady  wlio  has  just  given 
half  a  nnllion  dollars  to  circulate 
the  nible  in  foreign  lands,  who  paid 
about  one-third  of  that  amount  for 
Constitution  Poland  on  the  Hutlson.  as  a 
gift  to  the  Government  to  enlarge  West 
Point,  and  who  contributed  a  consider- 
able sum  to  increase  the  fioral  attrac- 
tions of    Central   Park.     Hudson's  por- 
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trait  was  probably  never  painted,  and  in 
this  particular  lie  was  less  fortunate 
than  Robert  l-'ulton,  who  was  delineated 
ill  marble  by  lloudcjn,  the  fruiious  I'Vench 
si-nlptor,  and  on  canvas  by  himself  and 
his  art  preceptor,  benjamin  West,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy. 

My  personal  search  abroad  f(jr  any 
writing  of  1  loudon's,  or  even  his  auto- 
fjraph,  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  (piest 
for  authentic  data  concerning;  his  por- 
trait. Even  the  offer  t(j  a  London 
dealer  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
same  sum  to  an  Amsterdam  archivist, 
failed  to  produce  a  note  or  a  signed  doc- 
ument of  anv  description,  written  by  the 
Knglish  cajitain.  I  particularly  desired 
his  signature  to  place  under  the  portrait 
of  Hudson,  it  being  the  only  one  among 
the  fifteen  hundred  vignettes  containecl 
in  my  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Hio- 
graphy"  that  is  unaccompanied  by  a 
facsimile  of  an  aut()gra])h.  .Mr.  \V. 
Noel  Saintbury,  assistant  keeper  of  the 
English  Public  Records,  wrote: 

"I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter  rc- 
(juesling  signature  initil  1  iiave  exhausted 
every  available  scnirce  for  ohtaining  one. 
Hudson  was  for  so  short  a  time  a  prominent 
man  that  very  little,  indeed,  is  known  au- 
thentically ahout  him.  ...  hi  my  'Co- 
lonial Calendar,  I'.ast  Indies,'  1513-1616,  are 
se\eral  incidental  allusions  to  him  and  to 
his  widow  and  son.  The  former  was  assisted 
by  the  East  India  Company  and  the  latter  was 
taken  into  their  service,  Init  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  Hudson's  writing  in  this  office, 
neither  is  there  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
1  have  had  search  made.  There  is  no  will  in 
Doctors'  Commons.  |  Somerset  House,  Lon- 
don], and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  made 
one — if  he  did,  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  with  him.  As  you  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed the  answer  of  their  secretary.  I  have 
written  to  the  Hudson  Ray  Company,  so  that 
I  fee!  convinced  the  search  is  hopeless." 

May  I  be  i)ermitted  to  again  allude  to 
the  strange  continuance  of  the  attempt 
to  rob  the  explorer  of  his  birthright? 
In  the  contract  made  with  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  at  .Amsterdam.  Jan- 
uary 9,  1609.  he  signed  his  name  Henry 
Hudson,  and  in  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment he  was  so  named,  being  accompa- 
nied by  an  interj^reter.  as  I  lie  ("aptain 
did  not  understand  Dutch,  in  which  lan- 
guage the  document  was  written.  In 
this  voyage  he  di.scovered  the  magnifi- 
cent river  which  iuiuiortalizes  his  name. 


He  sold  his  service,  but  he  did   not  sell 
his  name,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to 
steal  a  man's  baptismal  name.     The  gov- 
ernments of  rircat   I'ritain,  the   Nether- 
lands   an<l    the   United    States    officially 
recognize  lienry  Hudson  as  the  English 
explorer's  proper  name,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State  and  Cit\-  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  the   lludson-b'ulton   Celebra- 
tion   Conimission,    which    they    created. 
al.so   recognize    him   as    Henry    iludson. 
'i'he    distinguished    Dutch,    I'jigli.sh    and 
American    scholars.    Nan    Mcteren.    Ma- 
catilay    and     Motley,    call    the   Captain 
Henry    Iludson.      ( )ur    country's    chief 
historians,      Avery,      P»ancroft.      I'.ryant. 
I-'iske,  Irving.  Parkman  and  Prescott,  all 
describe  the  I'jiglish  discoverer  as  Henry 
Hudson,  and  so  far  as  T  am  aware   there 
is  not    now.  and   there   never    was,  the 
slightest   authority   or    excuse   for    mis- 
naming him.     In  the  light  of  the  above 
statements,  is  it  not  a  cruel  wrong  to  de- 
prive the  great  di.scoverer  of  his  name 
and  nationality  by  falling  him   ITendrik 
or  Hendrick.  as  if  he  were  a  Dutchman, 
when   it   is  absolutely  certain   that   Hud- 
sou   was   an    ICnglish     sailor   who   could 
neither  read,   write,   nor   speak  the  lan- 
guage of  Holland?    To  continue  to  com- 
mit this  crime,  as  many  still  persist  in  dn- 
ing,  would  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  un- 
impeachable    evidence     of     phenomenal 
ignorance,  or  Pat  avian  obstinacy. 

The  words  of  the  refrain  of  "Henry's 
Prophecy,"  which  follows,  were  used  1)y 
Cai)tain  Hudson  when  he  sailed  in  the 
"Half  Moon"  through  the  Narrows,  and 
for  the  first  time  saw  the  beautiful  bay 
of  New  Ynrk,  with  forest-covered  Man- 
hattan, and  the  nojile  Palisades  in  the 
distance: 

[■'low    fair  beside   the    Palisades,   flow    Hud.son, 

fair  and   free, 
By    proud    Manhattan's    shore     of     ships     .ind 

green  llobokcn's  tree; 
So  fair  yon  haven  clasped  its  isles,  in  such  a 

sunset  gleam. 
When     Henry     and     his    sea-worn    tars    first 

rounded  up  the  stream, 
.'\nd  climlu'd  this   rocky  i)alisado,   and.   resting 

on  its  brow, 
Passed    rouml   the   can    and   gazed    awhile   on 

shore  and  wave  below  ; 
.\nd     Henry    drank    witli    hearty    cheer,     and 

loudiv    then  cried  be  : 
'■lis  a  gi>i)d  land  In  f.dl  in  with,  nivn,  and  a 

l)le.isant  land  to  see !" 
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Then  soinclliing— ah  !   't  svas  prv-)phccy  ! — came 

glowinp  to  his  brain ; 
He  seemed  to  see  the  migliticr  space  between 

tlif  oceans  twain, 
Wlierc    other    streams    by    otlier    strands     run 

througli   their   forests   fair, 
From    hold     Missouri's    lordly    tide    to    leafy 

Delaware. 
The  Sacramento,  too,  he  saw,   with   its   sands 

of   secret  gold, 
And  the  sea-like  Mississippi  on  its  long,  long 

courses  rolled ; 
And    great    thoughts    glowed    within    him ; — 

"God    bless   the   land,"   cried   he; 
"  'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a 

pleasant  land  to  see  1 

"I  sec  the  white  sails  on  the  main;  along  the 

land  I  view 
The    forests    opening    to    the    light,    and    the 

bright  ax  flashing  thru  ; 
I  sec  the  cots  and  village  ways,  the  churches 

with  their  spires. 
Where   once   the   Indians  camped   and   danced 

the  war-dance  round  their  (ires ; 
I  see  a  storm  come  up  the  deep — 't  is  hurry- 
ing, raging  o'er 
The  darkened  fields — hut  soon  it  parts,  with  a 

sullen,  seaward  roar. 
'Tis  gone;  the  heaven  smiles  out  again; — God 

loves  the  land,"  cried  he; 
"  'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a 

pleasant  land  to  see! 

"I  see  the  wliitc  sails  on  the  main;  I  see  on  all 
the  strands 

Old  Europe's  exiled  households  crowd,  and 
toil's  unmmibcred  hands — 

From  Tlcsscnland  and  Frankcnland,  from  Dan- 
ube, Dravc  and  Rhine, 


I'roni  Xetherland.   my   bea-burn   land,  and   the 

Norseman's  hills  of  pine. 
From  Thames,  and  Siiannon,  and  their  isles — 

and  never,  sure,  before, 
Invading    hosts     such     greeting     found     upon 

stranger  shore. 
The  generous  Genius  of  the  West  his  welcome 

proffers  free ; 
I  is  a  good   land  to  fall  in  with,  men,   and  a 

pleasant  land  to  see !" 

They  learn   to  speak  one  language;   and  they 

raise  one  flag  adored 
Over  one  people  evermore,  and  guard  it  with 

the  sword ; 
In  gay  hours  gazing  on  its  six  and  forty  stars 

al)ove. 
And   hail    it   with   a  thousand   songs   of  glory 

and  of  love. 
Old   airs   of  many   a    fatherland    still    mingle 

with  the  cheer, 
To    make   the    love     more    glowing    still,    the 

glory  still  more  dear — 
"Drink    np-sces   out!    ioin    hands    about!    bear 

chorus  all,"  chants  he; 
"  'Tis  a  good  land  to  fall  in  with,  men,  and  a 

pleasant  land  to  see!" 

Henry  Hudson,  a  contemporary  of 
William  Shakespeare,  emerijcd  into  the 
liijht  of  En.y;Iish  history  on  April  lo. 
Kk)/.  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ethelberq^a. 
London,  where  with  eleven  companions 
he  took  the  Holy  Comnumion  as  prep- 
aration ft>r  his  first  vovatrc.  anfl  disap- 
peared in  June.  1611.  durini;  his  fourtli 
vovage,  in  the  depths  of  the  jjloomy 
.\rctic  waters  that  hear  his  honored 
name. 

Nkw  York. 
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Rip,  Robert   and   Hendrick   and   1909 


BY   POULTNEY   BIGELOW 


Kir  \AX  WINKLE  was 
taking  his  ghostly  walk 
about  tlte  liase  of  the 
Catskills  last  week.  The 
moon  speckled  the  broad 
I  ludsou  like  a  vast  span- 
gled stretch  of  blue  silk 
— a  mile  wide  at  my  win- 
dow. Xow  and  then  he  whistled  for 
"Schneider" — tluit  is  his  dog.  .\t  length 
the  whistle  was  answered— Rip  in  sur- 
prise strolled  toward  the  unexpected 
."^ound — but  stopped  suddenly  at  sight  of 
another  mo(Milight  shade — obviously  a 
mariner  of  bvgone  limes. 


"My  name  is  Hudson  —  Hendrick 
Hudson" — said  the  stranger,  "and  Eve 
come  to  look  at  my  river." 

"Ah  !  I've  heard  of  you  before."  said 
ll;e  polite  Rip.  "Cdad  to  know  you. 
I  lave  a  drink?" 

The  ghostly  flask  was  passed,  after 
which  Hendrick  stc>oped  to  the  ctlge  of 
the  river.  fillc<l  his  broad  felt  hat  with 
water  and  was  about  to  slake  the  thirst 
of  nature  when  Rij)  seized  him  and  with 
friiibtened  look:  "Don't  drink  of  that  — 
its  (u\\  of  disea.sc  germs!" 

"\onseuse!"  said  the  simple  navigator. 
'When    I   sailed   up   here   in   the   "Half 


Rri\  Rr)I'F.RT  AND   lIRNDRfCK.  AND   tooo 
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Moon''  .-ill  these  upper  reaches  were  like  "I'.iil  don't  they  have  typhoid   fever," 

mountain   lakes   filled   witli   the   sweetest  asked  the  puzzled  shade, 

water.       What     has     happened     to    this  "Plenty  of  it,"  answered  the  practical 

water?"  Rip.      "rhey   like    it    in    New    York— it 

"That  water  would  he  just  as  sweet  helps  business — its  good  for  the  under- 

today,"  answered  Rip,  "but  it  is  now  the  lakers,  the  doctors  and  bartenders!" 


habit  of  our  people  to  pour  the  sewa.ije 
directly  into  the  river  so  that  now  not 
only  do  we  not  drink  it — we  have  almost 
ceased  to  bathe  in  it." 

Hendrick  shook  his  head  and  was  go- 
ing to  say  something  about  clean  Dutch- 
men and  dirty  Americans  when  a  third 
ghostly  party  interrupted  their  talk. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  newcomer,  "my 
name  is  Fulton. 
Robert  Fulton.  I 
have  been  here  be- 
fore, and  yet  some- 
how I  feel  as  tho 
things  h  a  d  been 
changed.  I  am 
looking  for  the 
home  of  my  old 
Captain  of  the 
'Clermont' — Brink 
was  his  name." 

R  i  p  welcomed 
l"\ilton  from  the 
same  flask  that 
had  cheered  Hud- 
son— then  point- 
ing to  a  knoll  close 
to  the  M  a  1  d  e  n 
Dock: 

"There  is  the 
place — there  lived 
Brink  and  his  wife 
and  there  the 
'Clermont'  rested 
after  her  first  glo- 
rious day's  run." 
"Then,"      said 


ROnKRT   FUI.TON. 

After    a    steel    plate    engraving    by    (■.     Parker 
liaiiilinK    liy     lieniamiii    West. 


Hendrick  Hudson  showed  signs  of  im- 
l)atience,  and  calling  Rip's  attention  to 
some  fishing  nets  hung  up  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Maiden  Dock  said  drily  : 

"Does  sewage  help  business  for  these 
fishermen  ?" 

"That's  so,"  said  Rip.  "but  then  there 
are  so  few  of  them  left  that  we  don't 
bother  aliout  them.     We  don't  get  any 

more  salmon  here 
and  the  shad  is 
scarce  and  bad  and 
the  river  is  now  so 
filthy  that  a  fisher- 
man can  spend 
half  his  time  clean- 
ing his  nets." 

"In  my  day." 
said  Robert  Ful- 
ton, "this  river  was 
a  sportsman's  para- 
disc — water  clear 
and  clean  as  an 
Adirondack  lake ; 
most  luscious  shad, 
cheap  and  abun- 
dant— and  now !" 

"Now,"  said  Rip. 
"our  politicians  are 
building  the  hjiig- 
c.st,  biggest  and 
costliest  atpiedu -t 
of  the  whole  world 
in  order  to  bring 
water  into  Xew 
Vork — it  will  cost 
about    as    much  as 


l'\ilton,  pointing  across  the  river,  "there 
is  the  home  of  Chancellor  Livingstone, 
where  he  and  Captain  Hrink  and  mysilf 
discussed  the  building  of  the  'Clermont." 
Hut  what  is  that  monstrous  ugly  building 
that  T  see  on  the  river  bank?" 

"That,"  answered  Rij).  "is  one  of  the 


the  work  on  the  I'anama  Canal." 

"But,"  queried  Hudson,  "why  not  stop 
sewering  into  my  beautiful  river — then 
lay  iron  pipes  and  ])ump  pure  water 
forever  and  ever  and  as  much  as  vcu 
want." 

"Ves.  we  thought  of  that."  answereil 
many  ice  houses  that  are  filled  during  the  Rip,  "but  that's  too  simple  for  us — much 
winter  with  cakes  of  frozen  sewage."  too  easy.      Besides  there   would   not  be 

"And  who  consumes  this  stuff,"  asked      enough  money  to  go  around  among  our 
the  innocent  Fulton.  ]ioliticians.    Just  a  hundred  miles  of  iron 

t"Thc  people  of  New  York  drink  it  b\      i>ipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  a  few 
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people  and  foreigners,  but  we  Americans 
want  to  beat  the  record  in  the  spending- 
line  and  we  mean   to  have  the  costliest 
aqueduct  on  earth." 

"Will  the  supply  be  a(lc(|uate  when  the 
costliest  of  aqueducts  shall  have  been 
finished  ?" 

"No,"  said  Rip,  pleasantly — "and  be- 
sifles  it  will  desiccate  every  stream  in  my 
Catskills  as  tho  mopped  up  with  blotting 
paper,  we  shall  have  more  typhoid  in  this 
region  than  we  have  even  now — but  we 
don't  care — we  are  going  to  have  the 
costliest  aqueduct  on  earth  and  also  the 
costliest  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration — " 

"Costliest  what?"  exclaimed  Hudson 
and  Fulton  in  a  breath. 

"Haven't  you  heard,"  said  Rip,  "we're 
going  to  spend  a  barrel  of  money  along 
this  river,  all  in  honor  of  your  great  dis- 
coveries. I  supposed  you  had  come  to 
the  celebration !"' 

The  two  ghosts  rubbed  their  noses  and 
said  nothing. 

"Don't  you  both  feel  mighty  proud  and 
happy,"  asked  the  now  perplexed  Rip 
Van  Winkle  ? 

"Don't  think  us  rude."  answered  the 
shades  in  one  breath.  "We  appreciate 
your  good  intentions,  but  we  are  a  little 
old-fashioned  and  should  feel  a  little  out 
of  place  amid  all  the  glare  and  noise  that 
is  projected  in  our  honor!" 

"Well,  but  how  else  could  we  cele- 
brate a  great  national  festival,"  asked 
Rip. 

"We  had  hoped,"  answered  the  shades, 
"that  you  would  have  let  us  see  our  be- 
loved river  more  beautiful  if  possible 
than  when  we  knew  it.  Instead  of  that 
you  offer  me  the  smell  of  a  national 
sewer.  We  look  for  a  river  with  charm- 
ing banks  from  which  thousands  disport 
themselves  in  swimming  or  in  pleasure 
boats — but  no  bathing  houses  do  I  see 
and  very  few  pleasure  craft.  Instead  of 
this  I  see  the  whole  population  turm'ng 


its  sewage  into  what  was  intended  as  a 
(jodlike  reservoir." 

"But  do  not  F.uropean  cities  do  the 
same?"  asked  Rip. 

"Certainly  not.  "  came  the  thundering 
answer.  "London  drinks  the  upper 
Thames  ;  Paris  drinks  the  upper  Seine  ; 
Berlin  drinks  the  upper  Spree — these 
are  the  three  greatest  cities  of  the  Old 
World  and  they  do  not  make  a  sewer  of 
their  w  ater  supply  !" 

"But  what  can  we  do  then  to  please 
you — how  celebrate  the  Hud.son- Fulton 
anniversary  ?" 

"Do!"  answered  the  shades.  "Stop 
wasting  money  on  noise  and  ephemeral 
theatrical  display.  Build  us  a  monument 
worthy  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  na- 
tion. Build  a  dozen  bridges  across  the 
river  and  thus  relieve  the  congestion  of 
population  in  New  York.  Then  stop 
poisoning  the  Hudson.  Pump  your 
sewage  out  to  where  it  belongs — not  into 
your  rivers  but  out  upon  the  great  sandy 
wastes  of  Long  Island.  Thus  you  will 
banish  fever ;  you  will  give  your  people 
clean  water  to  drink ;  you  will  restore 
prosperity  to  the  fishermen  ;  you  will  add 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  people ;  you  will 
once  more  make  it,  safe  to  swim  in  the 
river ;  ice  will  no  longer  be  a  menace  to 
health  and  all  business  will  improve 
under  the  magic  of  healthy  conditions." 

"When  our  river  shall  have  been 
cleaned  then  let  us  meet  again — here  on 
the  old  Maiden  Dock  !" 

"Until  then— farewell !" 

As  Hendrick  Hudson  disappeared  with 
Robert  Fulton.  Riji  whistled  again  and 
this  time  "Schneider"  came  and  with  him 
be  mused  over  what  he  had  heard. 

He  took  another  pull  at  his  llask. 

"Maybe  they're  right.  l)ut  I  don't  see 
why  they  don't  like  this  river  as  it  is. 
They're  not  patriotic,  that's  what's  the 
matter  with  them." 

M  M.iirv  iiN  HiDMis     Nf.w   York. 


Renewal   of  the   Great  Strugjjle   in 
Westminster   Palace 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


Tl  I E  Government  has  settled  down 
a<^ain  to  its  work  at  the  budget, 
il  that  can  be  called  "selthng 
dcnvn"  which  is  the  renewal  of  a  fierce, 
unmitigated  conflict,  maintained  thru  the 
night  as  well  as  thru  the  day,  between 
the  two  great  opposing  parties  of  our 
present  time,  the  l">ee  Traders  and  the 
advocates  of  what  is  called  Fiscal  Re- 
form, which  is  in  fact  but  the  old-fash- 
ioned Protection.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons may  be  said  to  sit  thruout  the 
whole  of  every  working  night  as  well  as 
of  every  working  day,  and  the  members 
of  that  House  are  now  to  be  seen  return- 
ing to  their  homes  somewhere  about  5 
or  6  o'clock  on  most  mornings,  and  re- 
turning to  their  homes  only  to  snatch 
some  limited  interval  of  rest  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  settle  down  to  their  work 
again  in  the  day. 

One  is  carried  back  in  mind  to  the  old 
times,  which  I  at  least  am  not  likely  soon 
to  forget,  the  times  when  the  Irish  Na- 
tional party  was  carrying  on  its  uninter- 
niittent  struggle  for  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  was  thus  compelling 
the  Plouse  of  Commons  to  fight  its  bat- 
tles by  starlight  as  well  as  by  sunlight, 
in  the  dawn  as  well  as  in  the  dusk.  The 
general  impression  is  that  the  session 
cannot  be  brought  to  its  close  before  the 
end  of  October,  and  then  will  come  the 
sending  up  of  the  completed  financial 
measure  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be 
followed,  no  doubt,  by  the  final  consti- 
tutional appeal  to  the  country  itself  thru 
the  medium  of  a  general  election. 

Meanwhile  there  are  many  important 
questions,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
finance,  which  might  well  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  representative  assembly  if 
only  that  assembly  could  possibly  give 
up  its  attention  just  now  to  any  subject 
belonging  to  foreign  aflfairs.  There  arc 
thrcatenings  of  war  here  and  there  and 
almost  everywhere  abroad.  There  are 
wars  actually  going  on.  and  in  some  of 
the  Continental   states  of   Europe  tliere 


are  conditions  which  seem  likely  to  lead 
to  the  most  critical  decisions  on  the  part 
of  great  European  i'owers.  The  dis- 
turbances in  Spain  seem  to  foretell 
either  a  complete  destruction  of  the  pop- 
ular revolutionary  movement  or  the 
intervention  of  some  leading  luiropean 
states  to  restrain  the  Spanish  monarchy 
from  the  establishment  of  a  definite  des- 
potism. Then  that  which  1  may  describe 
as  the  Greek  question — I  mean  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  condition  of  Crete — 
seems  as  if  it  must  bring  about  some 
very  decided  action  on  the  part  of  those 
great  European  states  which  have  taken 
to  heart  the  interests  and  the  protection 
of  the  Greek  island.  Crete  is  in  every 
sense  as  distinctly  a  part  of  Greece  as 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  part  of  England, 
and  the  utterly  tmexpectcd  policy  of  the 
state  which  we  now  call  Young  Turkey, 
in  acting  as  if  it  were  determined  to 
keep  the  island  in  continued  subjection 
to  foreign  rule,  seemed  at  one  time  as  if 
it  were  destined  to  bring  about  the  inter- 
vention of  England  and  of  France  on  be- 
half of  the  Cretan  Islanders  and  there- 
fore of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is 
still  to  be  hoped  that  Young  Turkey  will 
prove  faithful  to  her  promises  of  main- 
taining a  liberal,  a  constitutional,  and  a 
representative  system  of  government 
thruout  her  domains,  and  that  she  will 
not  compel  any  of  the  luiropean  Powers 
to  interfere  in  arms  <>n  behalf  of  justice 
and  freedom  and  the  now  almost  imi- 
versally  recognized  cause  of  natioiiality. 
Meanwhile  we  who  constitute  the  outer 
I)ublic  in  England  have  had  our  atten- 
tion much  occupied  by  what  the  newspa- 
pers will  persist  in  calling  the  "heat 
wave"  which  is  now  sweeping  over  us. 
After  a  summer,  the  greater  part  of 
which  might  fairly  have  l)een  described 
as  a  winter  hardly  in  disguise,  we  have 
been  visited  by  many  successive  days  of 
a  genuine  glowing  summer,  which  has 
turned  our  attention  away  very  much  in- 
deed   even    from    fiying     machines    and 
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feats    of    swimming   across    the    British 
Channel. 

The  deepest  sympathy  is  felt  among 
all  classes  and  all  political  parties  in 
these  countries  with  Mr.  Lloyd-Gcorgc, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  that 
most  heavy  calamity  which  has  just  be- 
fallen him,  the  death  of  his  beloved  and 
only  sister.  This  sad  news  came  from 
Wales,  where  the  lady  had  her  home. 
The  dead  lady  was  Mrs.  Mary  Davies. 
wife  of  the  commander  of  a  great  ocean 
steamship.  Mrs.  Davies  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  home  of  her  brother  in  Lon- 
don during  last  April,  and  she  had  fully 
shared  in  all  his  political  views  and 
projects  and  purposes,  and  had.  in  fact, 
before  her  marriage  acted  as  housekeep- 
er for  many  years  for  Lloyd-George  and 
his  brother.  When  some  twelve  years 
ago  she  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Da- 
vies her  house  was  still  open  as  a  homo 
to  Lloyd-George  and  his  brother  when- 
ever they  desired  to  make  use  of  it.  She 
had  been  for  many  years  suffering  from 
a  serious  internal  complaint,  and  it  a|v 
pcars  that  it  was  Llo^d-Gcorge  himself 
who  first  became  convinced  that  the  trou 
blc  was  one  tbrcntening  tlie  utmost  dan- 


ger and  who  at  once  callctl  in  two  dis- 
tinguished specialists.  By  these  the  case 
\va^  pronounced  hopeless,  and  they  add- 
ed, we  now  learn,  that  it  would  have 
been  hopeless  from  the  tirst  and  that 
medical  skill  could  at  no  time  have  done 
anythmg  to  avert  its  fatal  result.  She 
was  always  devoted  to  her  gifted  broth- 
er, and  their  mutual  affection  never  un- 
til now  had  been  disturbed.  The  death 
of  a  beloved  sister  coming  so  soon  after 
that  of  his  loved  and  loving  daughter 
must  intleed  be  a  crushing  calamity  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lloyd- 
George  attended  to  his  duties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  he  had  received  the  news 
of  his  heavy  calamity,  and  his  brave  ef- 
forts to  get  thru  his  work  there  created. 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  among  all  the  members 
present,  a  feeling  only  the  more  deep  be- 
cause it  could  not  well  find  any  public 
form  of  expression. 

I  have  lately  been  renewing  an  old 
and  much  valued  companionship  in  the 
])erson  of  Mr.  William  Leatham  Bright, 
eldest  son  of  John  Bright,  the  great  Lib- 
eral orator  and  statesman,  whose  name  is 
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as  well  known  and  I   feci  sure  as  high-      oj^posed  to  any  plan   for  tin.-  creation  ui 
ly  honored  thruout  the  United  States  as      several  separate  parliaments  in  the  Brit- 
it  is  in  his  own  country,  and,  indeed,  1 
may   fairly   say,   thru    all    the    civilized 


countries  of  the  world.  William  Leath 
am  Bright  and  I  had  been  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years 
together,  and  he  and  I  voted  in  the  same 
division  lobby  during  the  great  struggle 
on  behalf  of  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 
measure  in  1886,  when,  as  my  American 
readers  will  recollect,  John 
I'right  withdrew  from  his 
support  of  Gladstone  and 
when  therefore  the  father 
antl  the  son  voted  in  sepa- 
rate division  lobbies.  Wil 
liam  I'right  withdrew  from 
Parliamentary  life  before  I 
had  to  do  so,  and  thus  it 
.somehow  happened  that  we 
were  not  brought  into  any 
manner  of  association  again 
for  several  years.  When  1 
came  for  a  prolonged  holi- 
day to  r^olkestonc  I  found, 
to  my  great  surprise,  that 
William  Bright  had  taken  a 
house  there  and  intended  t ) 
make  it  a  home  for  himself 
and  his  wife.  So  we  met 
again  and  renewed  our  long 
inter  rupted  accpiaintancc- 
ship.  As  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, we  have  talked  much 
about  that  Home  Rule  strug- 
gle and  about  the  fact  that 
he,  as  he  himself  put  it,  had 
fought  under  the  banner  of 
the  Irish  National  party 
while  the  struggle  lasted 
1  fe  told  me,  too,  of  the  pain 
it  gave  him  to  separate  him 
self  from  his  father  in  those 
most  critical  divisions  on  the 
Gladstone  Home  Rule  meas- 
ure. And  he  told  me  also, and 
1  was  truly  glad  to  hear  the  statement 
from  him,  that  his  illustrious  father  had 
found  p.o  fault  with  him  for  the  course 
he  then  pursued  and  had  assured  him 
that  he  quite  understood  and  appreciated 
the  motives  which  had  impelled  him  to 
such  a  com"sc.  I  may  add  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  John  Bright  never  was 
opposed  to  the  ])rinciplc  of  national  self- 
government   for   Ireland.       But   he   was 
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ish  Islands  under  the  rule  of  the  one  sov- 
ereign. He  had,  however,  always  main- 
tained the  principle  that  if  Ireland  could 
not  have  her  own  national  legislature  she 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  l)e  allowed  to  pass 
by  her  own  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  such  legislation  as  her  nation- 
al parliament  would  have  carried  if  Ire- 
land had  accomplished  a  successful  rev- 
oluti(jn.  This  is  practically 
the  case  at  present  with 
.Scotland,  for  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Scottish  mem- 
bers set  uj)  and  maintain 
any  legislative  scheme  which 
applies  to  Scotland  only,  it 
is  always  understood  thai 
the  other  members  of  tlu- 
House  of  Commons  do  n(H 
oppose  or  interfere  with  any 
such  measure  of  legislation. 
J  before  I  leave  this  sub- 
ject, brought  up  by  the  re- 
newal of  my  companionship 
with  W  i  1  i  i  a  m  Lcatham 
Bright,  let  me  add  that  one 
of  llie  most  treasm-ed  mem 
ories  of  my  life  is  associated 
with  John  Bright's  name.  It 
is  an  established  custom  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that 
when  any  really  distin- 
guished member  of  tlie 
Hou.se  passes  out  of  this  life 
the  leader  of  the  (iovern- 
ment  then  in  ofltice,  the 
leader  of  the  ( )])position, 
and  the  leader  of  tlic  Irish 
-National  party  shall  rise 
successively  and  offer  their 
tributes  to  his  praise.  At 
the  time  of  John  Bright's 
death,  at  the  close  of  March, 
1889.  it  became  my  duty,  in 
the  casual  absence  of  Mr. 
Barnell.  to  offer  the  heartfelt  tribute 
of  the  Irish  people  to  his  genius,  to  his 
services,  ancl  to  his  friendship  made 
manifest  during  many  years  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  had  few  other  friends 
among  I'.ngland's  conspicuou>s  states- 
men. The  second  son  of  the  great 
patriot  and  (n;itor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bright,  is 
still  a  member  of  the  I  louse  of  Ct^n- 
mons.     I  verv  nnich  wish  that  Mr.  Wil- 
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liam  Lcatham  Bright  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  parliamentary  life,  but 
he  explained  to  nic  that  his  broken 
health  during  recent  years  gives  him  lit- 
tle hope  of  being  able  to  bear  the  exact- 
ing toil  belonging  to  the  duties  of  a  con- 
scientious Member  of  i'arlianicnt. 

The  attention  of  the  dramatic  and  the 
literary  professions,  and  indeed  1  may 
say  of  the  ])ublic  in  general,  has  been  of 
late  very  much  occupied  by  the  work  of 
the  Dramatic  Censorship  Committee, 
lately  appointed  from  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering whether  we  ought  to  have  a 
censorship  of  the  drama  placed,  as  it  has 
long  been,  in  the  hands  of  one  official, 
from  whose  decision  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  be  presented  on  the  jjublic  stage 
there  is  practically  no  appeal.  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  the  pres- 
ent dramatic  censor,  Mr.  Red  ford,  and  I 
can  therefore  ofYcr  no  judgment  as  to  his 
([ualifications  for  such  an  office.  I  was 
indeed  for  a  great  many  years  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  predecessor,  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  F.  S.  Pigott.  who  was  for 
a  long  time  one  of  the  literary  staff  of 
the  Daily  Nczvs,  and  was  a  very  brilliant 
writer,  more  especially  on  literary  and 
dramatic  subjects.  I  remember  well  that 
an  eminent  Frenchman,  belonging  to  the 
staff  of  the  French  Embassy  in  London, 
told  me  once  that  he  had  only  known  in 
the  course  of  his  career  two  Englishmen 
who  spoke  French  so  well  that  they 
might  have  passed  as  educated  French- 
men, and  that  these  two  were  the  late 
l,iM(l  Granville  and  my  friend  Pigott. 
I'^rom  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
Pigott's  capacity  and  temperament  T 
should  think  be.  when  appointed  Censor 
of  Plays,  must  have  discharged  his  deli- 
cate duties  with  thoro  capacity  and  ex- 
cellent judgment.  That,  however,  has 
iii>t  much  to  do  with  the  (|uestion  now 
at  issue — whether  there  ought  to  be  such 
a  method  of  dramatic  censorship  at  all  — 


a  question  on  which  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Pigott  would  have 
given  a  distinct  answer  in  the  negative. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  certainly  ought 
to  be  some  authority  to  decide  as  to  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  presented  or 
represented  on  the  ])ublic  stage,  but  1 
think  this  ought  to  be  a  subject  for  the 
decision  of  some  state  official  of  high  au- 
thority, such  as  the  Lord  Chamlx^rlain 
for  instance,  and  should  be  merely  a 
question  of  morality  and  public  decency, 
and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  some  literary  man,  whose  opin- 
ions, for  all  we  know,  might  be  swayed 
by  all  manner  of  private  and  personal  in- 
clinations or  disinclinations.  This  seems 
to  be  thus  far  the  general  opinion  of  the 
many  authors,  dramatic  and  literary, 
who  have  been  giving  evidence  before 
the  present  committee.  Under  such 
conditions  it  might  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain would  be  affected  only  by  the  con- 
sideration of  what  was  due  to  public 
morality  and  decency,  and  not  by  any 
speculative  opinions  as  to  whether  this 
or  that  figure  or  scene  on  the  stage  was 
exactly  what  the  censor  regarded  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  soundest  artistic  the- 
ories as  to  literary  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression, and  if  any  injustice  were  done 
to  this  or  that  dramatic  author  or  stage 
manager  there  would  always  be  a  re- 
sponsible figure  whose  decision  could 
be  promptly  called  in  question  before  one 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
thus  before  the  general  public.  The 
whole  question,  however,  is  one  of  seri- 
ous interest  to  the  drama  and  to  litera- 
ture in  general,  and  to  that  outer  world 
which  depends  so  much  on  the  drama  for 
its  healthful  amusement  and  for  its  men- 
ial elevation.  So  far  as  T  can  judge  at 
present  the  opinion  of  authors  and  art- 
ists now  does  not  seem  to  express  much 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  method  of 
(!ramatic  censorship. 

I.oNnos.  Englanp. 


The  Christian  Doctrine   of   God 

Dk.  Clarke  is  the  clearest,  sanest  and 
gentlest  of  living  American  theologians 
whose  special  field  is  doctrinal  theology. 
His  candor  and  sincerity  are  a  moral 
tonic.  He  has  the  faculty  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  one  is  actually  puz- 
zling over,  rather  than  with  some  pliase 
of  the  topic  which  is  either  perfectly 
clear  or  perfectly  indifferent  to  a  man 
of  normal  interests — the  latter  being  the 
usual  custom  of  commentators.  He  pos- 
sesses genuine  religious  insight,  and 
some  of  his  pages  are  as  full  of  visions 
and  as  exhilarating  in  outlook  as  a 
mountain  sunrise  when  the  wind  blows 
frcMii  the  north.  His  writings  have  clari- 
fied more  confused  minds  and  steadied 
more  disturbed  spirits  than  any  other 
single  ])ersonal  influence  in  Great  J^rit- 
ain  and  America  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

His  present  volinne  on  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  God*  has  been  several  years 
in  preparation.  Friends  have  known 
(hat  the  first  draft  was  comi)leted  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  have  awaited  eagerly 
the  results  of  careful  revision  and  elal)- 
oration.  The  result  is  the  crowning 
eft'ort  of  a  life  spent  in  earnest  search 
lor  vital  truth  on  the  highest  themes  of 
religion.  It  is  a  book  which  will  enter 
current  religious  life  as  a  sweetening 
and  purifying  infiuence,  revealing  to 
many  the  truths  by  which  tiny  have 
livecl,  but  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
state.  It  will  make  for  faith,  for  wiser 
and  deeper  faith,  and  will  instruct  in 
method  of  approach  to  religious  truth  as 
well  as  convey  large  portions  of  the 
truth  itself. 

Dr.  Clarke  conceives  his  task  to  be  to 
set  forth  the  conception  of  God  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  does  not  try  to  prove  the  existence 
of  God,  but  to  portray  the  character  of 
God  as  reveale(l  in  the  Christian   faith. 

•The    Christian     Ooctrink    of    God.       Bv    Williiini 
Newton  Clarkr.     New   York:   Charles   Scvibtier's   Sons. 
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lie  makes  no  attempt  U>  narrate  the  his 
tcjry  of  the  varicnis  movements  of 
thought  in  the  long  process  of  Christian 
theism.  He  takes  his  stand  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  inquires  what  we  may  declare 
cjf  the  divine  being,  in  the  light  of  what 
Jesus  taught  and  what  has  been  made  of 
that  teaching  in  the  Christian  centuries. 
lie  sets  forth  the  character  of  God,  His 
goodness,  love,  holiness  and  wisdom.  He 
tells  what  is  meant  by  personality  in  God, 
explaining  why  that  assertion  is  neces- 
sary, but  how  it  is  liable  to  misunder- 
standing. On  the  relations  of  God  to 
men,  as  Creator,  b'ather,  Sovereign, 
Moral  Governor  and  Saviour,  he  tells  us 
what  is  essential  and  reasonable  in 
Christian  belief.  Under  the  general 
head  of  God  and  the  Universe  he  treats 
of  Monotheism.  The  Infinite,  The  Eter- 
nal, Transcendence  and  Immanence. 
Only  at  the  conclusion  does  he  api)roach 
the  usual  topics  in  which  theistic  argu- 
ment usually  finds  its  field,  evidences  for 
the  Christian  theistic  belief  and  consid- 
eration of  objections.  Thruout  the  sus- 
tained discussion  he  is  gently  reasonable 
and  kindly  persuasive. 

After  the  founder  o{  the  Christian 
faith  had  done  J  lis  work,  one  of  His 
most  sympathetic  disciples  testified.  "No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
begotten  Son.  which  is  in  the  Ijosom  of 
the  bather,  lie  hath  declared  Him." 
One  may  say  with  perfect  reverence  that 
Dr.  Clarke  has  risen  to  this  eminently 
Christian  method.  Those  who  must 
hear  of  "scheme  and  plan."  wlio  will  not 
believe  except  on  demonstration,  will 
not  be  convinced  by  anything  Dr.  C'larke 
has  written;  but  it  is  no  small  service  to 
make  clear  before  willing  eyes  the  fair- 
est visions  of  the  divine  character  which 
the  world  has  known.  It  is  true  that 
this  essay  docs  not  go  beyond  such  a 
poem  as  W'hittier's  "Eternal  Gt^odncss" 
in  description  of  the  nature  and  attrib- 
utes of  G(^d.  but  it  is  something  to  have 
a  treatise  in  doctrinal  theology  which  is 
as  tumble  an<l  as  true  as  that  poem. 
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Austria- Hungary 

Till';  neutralization,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  of  all  the  results  of  King  Edward's 
"masterly"     di])lomacy     by     IJaron     von 
Acrenthal's  bold  stroke  in  the  JJalkans, 
undertaken,     we    have    been    informed, 
without    previous    consultation    with    or 
notification  of  (Germany,  but  with  abso- 
lute reliance  upon  that  country's  loyalty 
to  its  ally  (a  reliance  proved  to  be  well 
f<nuided   after   the  event),   gives   added 
timeliness     to    the    publication     of     Mr. 
Geofifrey  Drage's  Austria-Hungary*  an 
admirably   clear,   thoro   and   comprehen- 
sive work  on  the  dual  monarchy,  its  agri- 
culture, industry,  commerce  and  finance, 
its  internal  politics,  racial  difficulties,  re- 
ligious, social,  economic  and  educational 
condition,  together  with  excellent  histor- 
ical surveys  of  the  different  ])hases  thru 
which  the  dual  monarchy  has  passed  in 
its  attempts  to  "find  itself,"  leading  from 
the  early  Hapsburg  policy  of   Austrian 
— /'.  e.,  German — su])remacy  to  the  pres- 
ent dualism,  which,  in  its  turn,  may  give 
way    to    federation.      The    empire-king- 
dom's unity  is  safeguarded,  in  the  end, 
by  the   realization  by  all  its  component 
parts    of   the   truth   of    the   old    saying, 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."   The 
"octad  which  is  a  unit,"  the  "crazy  quilt 
of    luiropc."    is    kept    together    by    the 
strongest  of  all  bonds,  that  of  self-inter- 
est.    It  is  but  natural  that  in  a  work  of 
such  scope  the  international  ]^osition  of 
Austria-I  liuigary  has  not  been  neglect- 
ed, and  that  the  author  has  ventured  to 
cast  a  look  into  that  future  which,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  cannot    fail   to 
become    ere    lc»ng    the    present,    under   a 
young  ruler  whose  hand  has   just  been 
shown,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  aged  Em- 
peror's  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Drage's  book,  which  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  diplomats,  par- 
liamentarians, economists  and  news- 
paper men,  is  at  the  same  time  excellent 
reading  for  the  interested  layman,  to 
whom  the  difiicultics  of  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  internal  racial  relations  present 
themselves  but  too  often  in  the  form  of 
an  unintelligible  chaos.  Not  less  felic- 
itous is  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
monarchy's  external  affairs,  whether  it 
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be  trade  with  (jermany  and  the  Balkans, 
or  the  i)resent  status  and  prospects  of 
pan-tiermanism,  i)an-Slavi>m.  and  of  the 
claims  of  Italui  hrciiciita. 

The    international    diplomatic    a>pecl. 
the    future   course   of   Austria-Hungary 
as  a  factor  in  the  policies  of  Europe,  is 
the    one    which    is    uppermost    in    Mr. 
Drage's  mind  in  the  end.     What  will  be 
the  relation  of  the  realm  of  the   Haps- 
burgs  to  the  Anglo-German  crisis,  which 
all   I-jiglishmen  persist  is   drawing  ever 
nearer,   an   inevitable,  irrepressible   con- 
Hict?     Austria-Hungary  is  no  longer  an 
uncertain    factor    in    international    jjoli- 
cies ;  the  doubts  as  to  her  course  under 
a  new  ruler  have  already   been   largely 
settled  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.     The  startling  changes  in 
Europe,  threatening  a  general    war.   so 
freely    ])redicted    by    political    prophets 
during  the  last   decade  or   so.   will   not 
take    place    on    the    death    of    I'rancis 
Joseph.     Pan-Germanism   will  remain  a 
theory   whose   political    realization   none 
will  dare  to  attempt;   Austria   will   not 
join  the  German  Empire,  nor  will  Hun- 
gary   attempt    to    stand    alone    under    a 
separate  ruler  of  her  own  ;  and  economic 
interdependence,  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial self-sufficiency  of  the  realm,  will 
prove  a  power  of  cohesion  as  potent  as 
that  of  national  and  international  polit- 
ical necessity. 

Mr.  Drage  ends  his  work  with  a  brief 
survey  of  the  general  European  outlook. 
The  present  danger-point,  in  his  opinion, 
continues  to  be  the  I^alkans.  He  ipiotes 
M.  Ilanotaux's  recent  dictum,  in  view  of 
the  finaTicial  burdens  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe,  that  "it  is  the  stock  exchange 
just  now  which  is  the  ultima  ratio."  and 
inav  decide  for  peace,  but  it  will  be 
armed  i)eace.  the  peace  of  standing 
armies  and  Dreadnoughts.  Mr.  Drage 
outlines  Austria-Hungary's  new  naval 
program,  which  will  give  her.  by  IQ15 
at  the  latest,  three  or  four  Dreadnoughts 
(20.000  tons),  three  battleships  of  15.- 
000  tons,  three  of  10.000.  three  of  8.300. 
and  three  of  5.600— fifteen  battleships, 
and  in  additi(Mi  to  these,  three  armored 
cruisers.  This  tleet  will  give  the  conn- 
trv  the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I'inallv.  Mr.  Drage  considers  Great 
Britain's  standing  an<l  prospects  in 
Europe.       Personally,    he    informs    his 
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readers,  he  has  always  been  "a  bcHevcr 
in  a  gofxi  understanding  with  Germany," 
and  will  remain  "faithful  to  that  belief 
so  long  as  the  two-Power  naval  standard 
is    scrupulously     maintained     by    Great 
I'ritain,"  but  si  I'is  paean,  para  bellum; 
llie  moment  that  standard  is  allowed  to 
lapse,  "the  outbreak  of  war  will  depend 
])artly    on    German    nerves" — the    world 
has  been  made  uncomfortably  aware  of 
late  of  English  "nerves,"  by  the  way— 
and  "partly  on  the  occurrence  of  a  favor- 
able opportunity."     As  for  France  and 
Russia,  the  one  doubts  her  preparedness 
for  war;  the  other  knows  that  she  is  ut- 
terly imprepared.     Mr.  Drage  does  not 
say  so,  but  what  he  does  say  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end :  England  can 
rely  upon  herself  alone;  her  "partners" 
do  not  mean  to  fight  for  her,  an  entente 
cordiale  being  far  from  being  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance.     He  credits 
German  industrials  and  merchants  with 
a  sincere  desire  for  the  continuance  of 
peace,  but  he  mistrusts  the  German  Gov- 
ernment.    To  the  theory  that  that  Gov- 
ernment has  become  convinced  that  the 
victory  can  be  won  without  firing  a  shot, 
by  superior  economic  efficiency — a  the- 
ory that  is  beginning  to  gain  ground  in 
Europe — Mr.   Drage  pays   no  attention. 
The  course  he  advocates  is  plain  :  More 
British    Dreadnoughts.      They    will    un- 
doubtedly be  built,  and   be  matched  by 
more  German  Dreadnoughts,  in  addition 
to  those  of  her  ally  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  France  and  Russia  and  Italy  brave- 
ly struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  rivalry, 
until — who  can   foretell  the  end? 

A  Georgian  Pageant.  By  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore.  With  Ilhistrations.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Diitton  &  Co.     Pp.  iv,  346.    $3.50. 

The  days  of  the  Georges  were  un- 
doubtedly the  most  gossipy  period  of 
which  the  world  has  any  record,  and  ATr. 
Moore  has  steeped  himself  to  saturation 
in  all  the  ancient  gossip  which  the  letter 
and  diary  writers  of  the  period  have  left 
on  record.  Whether  there  was  any  need 
for  a  volume  of  the  jwrtly  size  to  which 
Mr.  Moore's  i)ages  extend  to  contravene 
justly  forgotten  statements  about  re- 
membered and  unremembered  person- 
ages, or  to  rehal)ilitatc  the  characters  of 
some  who  suffered  at  (he  hands  of  the 
inveterate  gossips  of  the  eighteeiUh  cen- 


tury,  may  be   left   to   be  determined   by 
any  readers  wiiom  this  kind  of  literature 
may  attract.     Even  if  iJoswell  did  mis- 
understand Goldsmith  and  do  his  best  to 
make  him  ridiculous,  Goldsmith  survived 
the  treatment,  and  it  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary  for  even  the  most  zealous  of  his 
fellow-countrymen     to     take     up     the 
cudgels  in  defense  of  the  author  of  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  "She  Stoops  to 
C'onquer."     Uut  the  most  probable  mo- 
tive for  the  writing  of  this  book  was  not 
the  vindication  of  the  fame  of  a  fellow- 
countryman.    It  was  rather  Mr.  Moore's 
desire   for   an   opportunity   to  shfjw   his 
own    cleverness.     An    example    or    two 
will  suffice.     Animadverting  on  the  ghit- 
tony  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  notori- 
ous, and  his  i)atron,  Mr.  Thrale,  almost 
equally    so,    Mr.    Moore     writes:     "He 
[Mr.    Thrale]    usually    fell   asleep   after 
dinner  ;  one  day  he  failed  to  awake,  and 
he   has  not  awakened  since."     Of   Mr. 
Harretti,  another  protege  of  the  Thrales, 
Mr.  Moore  writes:     "He  was  as  detest- 
able  as   he   was   learned — perhaps   even 
more  so.     Learned  men  are  not  invaria- 
bly horrid,  unless  they  are  men  of  genius 
as    well,   and   this    rarely   happens."     It 
may  be  safely  left  to  his  readers  to  de- 
cide whether  this  writing  is  clever  and 
witty,  or  merely  smart. 

The  German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. I{y  Dr.  Gcoifj  Witkuwski.  New 
^■()^k  :   Henry  Hoh  &  Cn..  i_'nio.    $t. 

This  handy,  com])act,  well-considered 
and  well-balanced  little  treatise  has  been 
translated  by  Prof.  L.  E.  Horning,  of 
the  ITnivcrsity  of  Toronto,  and  de^^erves 
the  attention  of  all  students.  The  inter- 
est of  the  monograph  for  the  American 
student  of  the  (leveU)pmcnt  of  the  con- 
temporary drama  lies,  of  course,  more 
especially  in  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
period  1885-1^00,  the  era  of  the  free 
theater  in  Germany,  and  o\  the  bk^ssom- 
ing  and  flowering  of  naturalism,  whose 
chief  fruits  have  been  .^udcrmann,  some 
passing  minor  figures.  Max  llalbc  at 
(heir  head,  and  (he  mi>st  interesting 
writer  of  all,  (icrard  Hauptmaim.  whose 
artistic  destiny  still  lie^  o!i  the  knees  of 
the  gocK.  A  neat  bi(  ..f  eonden>e<l  crit- 
icism, by  (lu-  wav.  i-  (he  paragraph  de- 
vo'ed  bv  (lie  audior  to  l-'elix  Philippi, 
who   prciul  si'ii    bieji    on   H  Jc   Irouvc — 
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fn<ni  Ibsen,  Suderniann,  liaupimann, 
Halbc;  all  is  grist  that  he  can  bring  to 
his  mill,  which  turns  out  only  moment- 
arily effective,  hollow,  theatrical  effects, 
and  nothing  more.  Thus  far  the  serious 
main  stream  of  contemporary  German 
drama,  its  lighter  rivulets  of  comedy, 
made  familiar  to  us  in  translation  from 
the  days  of  "The  Private  Secretary"'  to 
those  of  "Countess  Gucki,"  the  vapid 
farces  of  which  the  American  season 
now  opening  is  destined  to  have  its  full 
share  in  translation  and  adaptation,  the 
operetta,  all  this  comes  within  the  scope 
of  Dr.  Witkowski's  book,  as  does  also 
opera,  from  Mozart  via  Weber,  Flotow, 
Nicolai,  Rruehl,  and  a  few  others,  to 
Wagner.  The  earlier  chapters  of  the 
book  have,  from  our  distance,  only  an 
historic,  a  strictly  German  historic,  sig- 
nificance. The  tracing  of  the  evolution 
is,  of  necessity,  begun  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  then 
follow  the  romantic:  period  of  1800-1830, 
and  the  developments  of  1830-1885.  nei- 
ther of  them  of  traceable  bearing  upon 
the  Anglo-American  drama.  Influences, 
national  and  foreign,  are  indicated  with 
brief  clarity,  culminating,  after  a  short 
apprenticeship  to  the  French  society 
drama,  in  a  not  always  discriminating 
disciplcship  to  Ibsen,  Strindbcrg.  Tol- 
stoy; and,  via  literature,  to  /ola.  Sum- 
ming up,  the  author  finds  that  in  the 
(icrman  drama  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  is  to  be  noted  in  its  highest  form 
— tragedy — "neither  assured  progress  in 
matters  of  form  nor  an  important  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  possession-^" : 
that  the  play  of  conlemp(M-ary  life  and 
its  problems  has  gained  in  tlc.xibility  of 
technique  and  range  of  permissible  sub- 
jects, but  that  it  is  "so  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  the  times  that  it  but  rarely 
produces  works  of  long  lite" — which,  l)y 
the  way,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
])assing  of  the  drama  of  the  ytnmger 
Dumas,  whose  social  and  moral  prob- 
lems no  longer  interest  us;  and  tint  the 
sclncaiik.  the  f^ossc  and  the  folk-drama 
offer  "nothing  but  a  picture  of  continued 
decay."  In  the  fiehl  n(  the  music-(lrama. 
Weber  and  Wagner,  "it  would  seem,  are 
not  to  be  surpassed."  .\s  to  the  future. 
Dr.  Witkowski  refuses  to  venture  proph- 
ecy ;  the  literarv  tendencies  he  sees  are 
summed  up  in  Nietzsche,  symbolism  and 


a  new  romanticism;  the  highest  hopes  of 
the  German  drama  are  at  present  cen- 
tered in  Hauptmann.  A  scholarly,  in- 
forming and  withal  readable  little  vol- 
ume. 

English  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  Laurie  Magnus.  New  York: 
(i.  }•.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2. 

The  aim  of  this  volume,  which  the 
author  entitles  an  essay  in  criticism,  is  to 
arrive  at  some  sort  of  designation  or 
characterization  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury like  those  which  at  once  designate 
and  characterize  other  well-marked  and 
com])leted  periods  of  literature — the 
Renaissance,  the  Age  of  Reason,  an  1 
so  on.  This  etiquet  or  label  the  writer 
discovers  in  the  Age  of  Emancipation, 
whose  implication  and  significance  he 
undertakes  to  bring  out  with  reference  to 
the  period  concerned  by  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  various  authors  and  their 
contributions.  Such  an  attempt  to  survey 
critically  a  vast  and  partially  unplotted 
territory  is  no  less  difficult  than  meri- 
torious, and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  Mr. 
Magnus's  performance  should  be  rather 
unequal.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
by  way  of  general  stricture,  he  hardly 
seems  to  be  at  the  most  advantageous 
point  of  view  somehow-.  Not  only  is  his 
fornnila  too  cramped  ;  he  is  almost  too 
nuich  of  the  thing  he  criticises  to  be  a 
thoroly  safe  critic.  If  he  is  not  himself  a 
partisan  of  the  old  Emancipation  party — 
iiow  like  the  thirties  it  sounds! — he  is  at 
least  so  thoroly  a  romantic  sympathizer 
that  he  has  some  difficulty  in  seeing  even 
the  more  obvious  faults  of  the  movement. 
In  particular  ho  has  little  or  nothing  t  > 
say  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  its  pro- 
moters— of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley — 
which  have  in  a  manner  v'tiated  the  con- 
stitution of  their  descendants.  For  him 
Peter  Hell  is  "The  true  jKMidant  to  the 
Ancient  Mariner."  G>f  the  latter  part  (^f 
his  period,  the  X'ictorian  .\ge  proper,  his 
discussion  is  more  satisfactory.  There  is 
much  in  his  criticism  of  Tennyson  an(; 
the  other  men  of  yesterday  to  arrest  at- 
tention. At  the  same  time  he  is  some- 
what out  of  the  way  to  reckon  Meredith 
"among  the  greatest  En^jlish  poets."  or 
to  count  Swinburne  as  the  master  of 
criticism.  In  addition  it  may  be  objected 
that  the   iiidividual   reviews  arc  not  al- 
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ways  very  closely  integrated  with  the 
general  theme.  But  after  all  the  merit  of 
the  book  consists  in  its  apcrius  and 
flashes  of  insight,  which  are  at  times  ex- 
ceedingly penetrating. 

Literary   Notes 

....TIic  latest  of  the  personal  niagazincttes 
to  come  under  our  observation  is  The  liasl 
Side,  a  peculiarly  New  York  product,  of  which 
Zoe  Anderson  Norris,  of  3.38  East  Fifteenth 
street,  is  printer's  devil,  i)usiness  manager, 
editor,  owner,  circulation  liar  and  press  agent. 
It  is  "published  whenever  the  printer  will  stand 
for  it." 

....In  connection  with  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  the  F.  A.  Stokes  Company  are  is- 
suing a  historical  guide  to  the  City  of  New 
V'ork,  compiled  l)y  the  City  Historical  Club  of 
New  York  and  containing  seventy  maps  and 
diagrams  and  forty-six  illustrations.  The  book 
is  dedicated  to  Cen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and 
is  indorsed  by  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric  Preservation   Society.      ($1.50.) 

....In  der  in  Neuyork  erscheinenden  Zeit- 
schrifi  The  Independent,  werden  in  diescm 
Jahr  heachtenswerte.  reich  illustrierte  Artikel 
des  Ilerrn  Edwin  E.  Slosson  uber  die  Ge- 
schichte,  Verwaltung,  Studentengebrauche, 
Lehrkurse  usvv.  einzelner  Universitiitcn  veroff- 
cnllicht,  die  um  so  mchr  Aufsehen  erregt 
haben,  als  sie  von  cinem  Unparteiischen  ge- 
.scliriebcn  sind.  Jcdcr  Deutsche,  der  sich  fiir 
das  hohcrc  Unterrichtswesen  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  einigermassen  interessiert,  sollte  dicse 
Artikel  hscn.—Internotionale  Wochenschrifl. 
(Berlin). 

....In  the  past  few  years  special  libraries, 
in  some  cases  a  department  of  a  prominent 
I)ul)lic  library,  but  more  frequently  connected 
with  large  industrial  concerns,  banking  and  in- 
surance companies,  commercial  organizations, 
and  legislative  and  executive  conmiissions. 
have  been  established  in  the  leading  cities  of 
the  ITnited  Stales.  In  this  era  of  specializa- 
tion, the  creation  of  a  library  devoted  exclu- 
sively, for  example,  to  economics,  to  life  and 
fire  insurance  statistics,  to  data  as  to  trade  and 
commerce,  to  rail  and  water  transportation,  or 
to  real  estate,  has  become  a  pressing  necessity. 
'I  hese  libraries,  constantly  increasing  in  num- 
ber, size  and  importance,  now  find  it  desirable 
actively  to  co-operate.  At  the  July  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Librarv  Association, 
which  was  held  at  Rrctton  Wood's,  the  "Special 
Libraries  .Association"  was  organized,  with 
John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of"  the  Newark 
Free  Public  Library,  as  president,  and  Anna 
Sears,  librarian  of  the  Merchants'  Association 
of  New  York,  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

An  unexpectedly  delightful  little  book  is 

Mr.  Alfred  II.   I'pham's  Old  Miami:   the   )'<;/,• 
('/  llir  Middle  West  (Hamilton,  Ohio:  Rcpub 
bean  Pub.  Co.)     The  cause  of  the  writing  and 
the  publication  of  the  volume  is  the  centenary 
of   the    university,    wliich    fell    in    February    of 


this  year  of  many  centennials  and  nniltiplcs 
thereof,  but  it  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,  and 
an  ample  one.  Mr.  Upham  does  not  take  the 
"Yale  of  the  Early  West'  too  seriously,  and 
yet  he  more  than  suggests  the  dignity  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  foundation  of  this  outpost  of 
education,  and  the  value  of  its  services  on 
what  was  then  the  selvedge  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  book  gives  a  series  of  pictures  of 
the  life  of  the  students  at  Miami  in  its  earlv 
days,  of  pranks  and  discipline,  of  societies  and 
fraternities,  of  the  coming  of  educational  in- 
stitutions for  women  to  nestle  under  Miami's 
wings,  and  closes  with  chapters  on  the  Civil 
War,  whose  conclusion  brought  the  end  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  university's  existence.  Mr. 
rpham  vividly  glimpses  a  page  in  the  life  of 
the  West  that  has  already  passed  into  history. 


Pebbles 

It  was  in  tiie  old  days  of  legend  that  tin- 
dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.  But  we  still 
have  the  cup  that  cheers.— /^i«/.\ 

SHE   WAS    TOO   QUICK. 

'I'here  were  three  at  the  little  table  in  the 
cafe,  a  lady  and  two  men. 

Suddenly  the  electric  lights  went  out,  and 
the  lady,  quickly  and  noiselessly,  drew  hack. 

An  instant  later  there  was  the  smack  of  a 
compound  kiss.  As  the  electric  lights  went  up 
each  man  was  seen  smiling  complaisantly. 

"I  thought  1  heard  a  kiss,"  said  the  ladv, 
"but  nobody  kissed  me." 

Then  the  men  suddenly  glared  at  each  other 
and  flushed  and  looked  painfully  sheepish.— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Nath,\n  Straus,  discussing  the  absurd  dif- 
ficulties that  confront  sanitists  in  their  endeavor 
to  pass  laws  compelling  the  pasteurization  of 
milk,  said  : 

"The  legislators  who  oppose  this  law  bring 
forward  arguments  about  as  weak  as  that  of 
the  Maine  milkman. 

"A  lady,  sunnnering  in  Maine,  said  to  her 
milkman   severely  : 

"'Look  here,  tJiis  milk  of  vours  is  half  water 
and  half  chalk.  What  do  you  mean  by  adver- 
tising it  as  pure?" 

"  'Madam.'  said  the  milk  manufacturer,  with 
reproachful  dignitv.  'to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure. 

HE  EXPL.MNEB. 

At  a  school  one  day  a  teacher,  having  asked 
most  of  his  pupils  the  ditTercnce  between  an 
island  and  a  peninsula  without  receiving  a  sat- 
isfactory answer,  came  to  the  last  boy. 

"I  can  explain  it.  sir."  said"  the  bright  youth. 
"First  get  two  glasses.  I'ill  me  with  water  and 
the  other  with  milk.  Then  catch  a  t1y  and 
place  it  in  the  glass  of  water.  That  lly  is  an 
island,  because  he  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  But  now  place  the  lly  in  the  glass  of 
milk,  and  it  will  be  a  peninsula,  Invausc  it  js 
nearly  surrounded  by  water." 

The  boy  went  to  the  top  of  the  class.— .-|mor- 
ieon  J'eleiinarv  Rezinv. 
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The  Hudson  River  Show 

Till-:  commissions  in  cliart;o  of  plan-; 
for  the  Hiulson-Fiilton  Cflchration  have 
done  tlieir  work  well.  They  have  pro- 
vided for  the  tastes  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  There  will  be  Reni- 
brandts  for  the  artistic  ;  concerts  for  the 
musical ;  receptions  for  the  fa.shionable : 
lectures  Un-  the  intellectual;  baiK|uets  for 
the  gustatorial ;  sports  for  the  sporty ; 
but  for  everybody,  these  and  all  the 
other.s,  there  w  ill  be  the  ]ia.!^cantry  of  tlu^ 
River. 

For  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of 
spectacles  is  the  jirocession.  It  is  never 
out  of  fashion,  the  most  orthcnlox  of 
amusements,  srjii/'Cr.  nbiqitc  ct  pro  omni- 
bus. As  tlu'  people  will  jijathcr  on  the 
Palisades  the  last  of  this  month  to  watch 
the  ships  .ijo  bv.  so  i^allured  they  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  lurihrates 
five  thousand  years  ago.  The  "tloats"  of 
the  street  will  most  appropriately  bear 
the  signs  of  the  king  and  honorable  de- 
scent of  this  popular  form  of  entertain- 
ment. The  gods  of  b'gypt  and  Seandi 
navia  will  again  appear  on  earth;  the 
athletes  of  (ireece  and  the  warriors  of 
Rome  will  have  another  triumph  ;  the  In- 
dians and  the   nutch,  the  luiglish,    Irish 


and  Scotch,  the  Italians,  Jews,  French, 
Syrians,  Danes,  negroes.  Colonials  and 
red-coats,  their  descendants,  imperson- 
ators and  successors,  the  cosmopolites  of 
the  metropolis,  will  unite  in  the  celebra- 
tion as  they  have  united  in  the  making  of 
the  nation.  There  will  be  in  this  parade 
a  suggestion  of  all  the  four  types  of 
pageantry  which  we  Americans  have 
chiefly  developed — the  fireman's,  the  cir- 
cus, the  March  (iras,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  processions. 

The  processional  pageant  is  the  most 
beloved  of  spectacles  by  the  ])(.ople  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  democratic.  Thou- 
sands may  participate  in  it  and  unlimited 
numbers  may  look  on.  Ticket  speculat- 
ors cannot  monopolize  the  seats.  The 
Four  Hundred  cannot  revise  the  list  of 
invitations ;  it  will  be  open  to  the  Four 
.Million.  The  footlights  will  stretch  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  the  prosceni- 
um arch  is  high  heaven  itself.  The  Pali- 
.sades  will  serve  as  a  back-drop  in  this, 
the  people's  theater,  and  there  will  be 
real  water,  real  rocks,  real  clouds  and 
real  trees  for  properties;  what  is  a  more 
uni(|ue  feature  of  the  modern  drama, 
there  w  ill  be  real  air  to  breathe.  .Ml  the 
four  elements  of  which,  according  to  the 
ancients,  the  world  is  composed  will  be 
utilized  in  different  combinations  for  the 
various  motles  of  locomotion.  .Men  will 
travel  by  earth,  water  and  air,  and  fire 
will  propel  them.  The  "Half  Moon" 
will  head  the  line,  on  water  by  the  aid  of 
air.  The  "Clermont"  will  follow,  on  wa- 
ter l)y  the  aid  of  fire,  rarallcling  them 
up  Riverside  Drive  will  be  a  continuous 
pr(Jcession  of  automobiles,  on  land  by  the 
aid  of  fire.  And  overhead  will  fly  (denii 
Curtis  and  Wilbur  Wright,  in  air  by  the 
aid  of  fire,  the  latest  of  the  triumphs  o{ 
mankind,  the  first  time  the  third  dimen- 
sion has  been  brought  into  the  proces- 
sion. 

As  a  method  of  t«'aching  history  to 
large  clas.ses.  the  pageant  is  unequalcd. 
Seeing  is  believing.  What  eulogy  of 
the  courage  of  the  discoverers  of 
.\merica  can  thrill  us  like  the  sight  of 
this  little  sailboat,  twenty-one  paces  long, 
in  which  Henry  Hudson  cruised  these 
unknown  .seas  in  search  of  the  North- 
west Passage?  When  he  ran  into  shal 
low  water  up  near  .\lban\  he  rightly  con- 
clude<l  that  he  could  never  get  to  Chiiiri 
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that  way,  so  lie  went  l)ack  and  trierl  il 
aj^^ain  liig'lier  up  next  year,  only  to  j^ei 
into  a  worse  ciil-dc-sac  and  be  put  lo 
death.  I  lis  sole  reward  was  to  have  his 
name  attached  to  the  most  heantifnl  river 
and  the  biggest  bay  in  America.  His  life 
was  a  failure,  so  thought  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries, but  a  glorious  success  say 
we,  and  so  we  celebrate.  The  Northwest 
Passage  has  since  been  found,  but  found 
not  passable.  The  announcement  of  a 
])olar  sea  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration 
arouses  only  sentimental  and  speculative 
interest,  no  commercial  aspirations.  Yet 
it  is  singularly  appropriate  that  we  will 
have  with  us  on  this  occasion  Peary  of 
the  Pole.  Shall  we  say  Peary  and  Cook? 
No,  certainly  not,  for  if  we  are  to  use 
both  names  we  must  say  COok  and  Peary. 
Even  in  the  days  of  l-'ulton  it  was  re- 
membered that  this  river  was  once 
thought  the  route  to  the  I'ole.  As  he 
steamed  up  the  Hudson  one  of  the  jeer- 
ing spectators  shouted  fmm  the  shore : 
"IJring  .us  back  a  chip  from  the  North 
Pole!"  Fulton  did  not  go  so  far,  altho 
farther  than  the  taunting  skeptic  thought 
he  would,  but  now  we  are  to  have  the 
I'ole  brought  to  us,  on  the  "Roosevelt" 
if  not  on  the  "Bradley."  Such  a  conflict 
of  claimants  is  no  new  thing  in  the  his- 
tory of  exploration.  An  enthusiastic  e'l- 
itor  of  the  Cookite  faction  last  week 
wrote:  "It  is  as  certain  that  Cook  dis- 
covered the  North  I'ole  as  that  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  or  Hudson  the 
river  which  bears  his  name."  No  doubt, 
but  how  certain  is  that?  Columbus  had 
his  Ericson,  Hudson  had  bis  \  errazaiv), 
and  Commander  Peary  ma\  profit  by 
their  example. 

The  polar  regions  are  no  longer  an  un- 
knowti  world.  No  modern  voyager  could 
if  he  would  venture  on  such  a  (\ci:(\  of 
high  emprize  as  Hudson  in  the  "Half 
Moon."  I'ut  when  I'ulton  started  to  go 
"up  to  Albany  on  a  sawmill"  he  opened 
the  way  into  a  kingtlom  richer  than 
Cathay.  I'or  the  explorers  in  the  worlil 
of  applied  science  need  set  no  limits  to 
their  ambitions.  The  "Half  Moon"  was 
only  63  feet  long,  the  "Clermont"  was 
only  150  feet,  but  when  they  go  up  the 
Hudson  September  25,  1909,  they  will 
pass  the  river  steamboat  "New  York," 
340  feet  long ;  the  American  battleship 
"Montana,"  502   feet  long,  and  the  C"u- 


nard  limr  "I  .nsitania."  790  feet  long, 
while  all  around  them  will  swarm  swift 
motor  jjoats,  and  above  will  be  dirigibles 
and  aeroi)lancs.  The  Age  of  Explora- 
tion is  closing,  but  the  Age  of  Inventi  jn 
has  barely  begun. 

Secretary   Ballinger's  Acquittal 

Pkksident  Taft  has  so  completely  the 
judicial  temper  that  he  has  been  counted 
as  destined  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  His  decision,  therefore, 
completely  exonerating  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  all  blame  in  the  charges 
brought  against  him  of  complicity  in  the 
schemes  of  combinations  of  cajjital  to  get 
control  of  Alaskan  coal  lands  and  of 
Western  water-power  sites,  will  be  gen- 
erally accepted.  The  attack  on  Secre- 
tary Ballinger,  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Forester  Pinchot,  was  so  much  of  an 
indictment  that  the  decision  of  President 
Taft  may  be  called  an  acquittal. 

Those  who  have  read  an  article  in  our 
issue  of  last  week  by  Willard  l-'rench  on 
"I'he  Seizure  of  the  People's  Water 
Power"  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
are  the  evils  against  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  (iovernment  to  protect  the  i)eople. 

The  President  puts  the  defense  very 
ckarly  and  it  seems  convincingly.  The 
facts  being  as  given,  Secretnry  P.allin- 
ger's  record  is  stainless  in  these  matters. 
As  to  the  water-power  sites,  the  facts 
are  given  as  follows:  A  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  term  President 
Roosevelt  by  executive  order  withdrew 
1.500,000  acres  from  public  settlenitiit. 
Secretary  P.allinger  learned  from  the 
(ieological  Survey  that  the  most  of  the.se 
tracts  were  far  away  from  rivers,  anil, 
following  its  information,  he  restored 
the  whole  for  sittlement.  but  withheUl  all 
filings  and  entries  that  might  be  made 
for  water-power  i)urposes.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  department  learned  what  were 
the  tracts  that  had  such  water  jxiwer  and 
again  witlnlrew  them,  amounting  to  300,- 
000  acres,  leaving  1.200,000  for  settle- 
iiient.  As  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  single 
filing  has  been  attempted  on  any  one  of 
the  w^ater-power  sites  since  President 
R(K>sevelt"s  original  withdrawal  in  Janu- 
arv  o{  i<)Ot).  It  is  further  shinvn  that  the 
story  tolil  by  ex-Governor  Pardee,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  widely  itublished.  of   15,000 
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acres  jTohblcd  up  by  a  watei-powcr  trust 
ill  Montana  is  completely  fictitious.  The 
i 'resident  further  says  that  there  are  50 
per  cent,  more  water-power  sites  with- 
drawn from  entry  under  Secretary  Ral- 
lingcr  than  had  been  withdrawn  when  he 
entered  office,  while  four  times  as  much 
land  has  been  restored  to  settlement. 

These  facts  are  conclusive,  .so  far  as 
water  power  is  concerned.  Apparentlv 
the  only  point  left  unconsidered,  or,  at 
least,  unreported,  is  the  nature  of  the 
1,200,000  acres  thus  restored  for  settle- 
ment. Are  they  the  highland  forest 
tracts  V  hicli  properly  might  be  a  forest 
reserve?  There  are  other  things  to  be 
considered  besides  water  power,  and  one 
is  the  conserving  of  the  sources  of  water 
power,  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  flow, 
and  that  means  the  maintenance  and  con- 
trol of  forests ;  and  for  this  we  have  a 
Forest  Bureau. 

The  other  charge,  even  more  definitely 
made  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Glavis,  chief  of  the 
i'^ield  Division  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  was  that  Secretary  I'allinger  gav.- 
countenance  and  help  to  the  claimants  lo 
the  valuable  coal  lands  in  Alaska.  The 
President  has  been  carefully  over  the 
documents  and  technical  questions  in- 
volved, and  he  finds  that  Secretary  I'al- 
linger's  course  has  been  correct,  and  that 
Mr.  Glavis,  in  presenting  his  complaints 
to  the  President,  withheld  important  and 
essential  facts  in  favor  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  President  therefore 
allows  the  Secretary  to  dismiss  Mr.  Gla- 
\is  as  disingenuous  and  disloyal  to  his 
superiors. 

Herein,  the  facts  Iieing  as  given.  Sec- 
retary i'lllinger  is  exonerated.  The  only 
point  we  see  not  fully  cleared  up  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Secretary's  order  that  the 
claims  ])en(ling  in  the  Land  Office  and 
undisposed  of  be  pressed  lo  settlement  for 
the  advantage  of  both  tbe  claimants  and 
of  the  Government.  ( )f  the.se.  931  ar,. 
of  coal  lands  in  Alaska,  and  of  these 
thirty-three  are  of  the  I'unningham 
grou[).  Mr.  Glavis  insisted  that  these 
claims  were  fraudulent,  as  they  were 
based  on  the  bu\ing  out  of  entries  by 
dummies  who  had  never  seen  the  lands, 
and  that  time  was  required  to  secure  the 
proof  of  collusion  and  conspiracy.  Of 
course,  the  claims  should  be  settled  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  all  i\uc  regard  to 


their  justice.  Whether  Mr.  Glavis  was 
allowed  time  to  secure  evidence,  and 
what  has  become  of  thf)se  claims,  we  arc- 
not  yet  informed. 

Of  cour.^e.  we  are  very  glad  that  th-- 
Secretary's  course  has  proved  ethicallv 
and  legally  correct.  We  also  believe  that 
Mr.  Pinchot's  persistence  in  protecting 
the  nation's  forest  wealth  deserves  i)raise. 
If  we  have  any  fear  in  the  questiqns  in 
volved,  which  are  questions  of  policv  as 
well  as  law,  it  is  that  men  of  exact  legal 
training  may  not  interpret  the  powers 
given  to  them  under  the  laws  quite  large- 
ly enough,  but  many  feel  obliged  to  be 
bound  to  the  narrowest  interpretations. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  given  us  good 
lessons  in  this  matter,  showing  how  the 
public  good  requires  liberal  constructim 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Dunwoodie  and   Modernism 

W'l-:  gave  two  weeks  ago  the  last  rnd 
most  extreme  pronouncement  from  the 
\'atican  against  modern  science  and 
learning.  We  have  previously  informed 
our  readers  of  the  refusal  of  Rome  to  ajv 
prove  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hanna,  of 
Rochester.  X.  Y..  as  Auxiliary  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco,  because  of 
charges  of  Modernism.  A  later  develop- 
ment <if  the  same  sort  deserves  notice, 
inasmuch  as  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
to  modern  learning  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  country. 

At  Dunwoodie.  near  Vonkers.  is  situ- 
ated the  seminary  of  the  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  It  is  the  heir  of 
three  previous  attempts.  The  first  was 
somewhere  up  the  State :  that  was  de- 
stre)yed  by  fire.  Xext  it  was  opened  at 
l-'ordham.  There  the  president  was  Dr.  • 
McCloskey,  afterward  Archbishoi)  of 
Xew  York  and  the  first  Cardinal  of  the 
Western  World.  His  predecessor  in  the 
.Metropolitan  See,  Archbishop  Hughes, 
turned  I'ordham  over  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  city  bought  a  good  slice  from  them — 
seventy  acres,  we  believe,  and  at  a  round 
price.  Fordham  ought  to  be  a  pa\ing 
institution  ;  and  yet  a  short  while  ago  the 
Jesuits  raised  a  mortgage,  running  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
upon  it.  There  is  a  story  current  that 
the  Jesuits  have  a  custom  to  keep  all 
their  properties  under  mortgage,  so  that 
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in  case  of  expulsion  llicy  will  leave  en- 
cumbered estates  behind  them. 

Next  the  seminary  traveled  north- 
ward to  Troy,  where  Archbishop 
Hughes,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops 
of  the  State,  bought  a  defunct  Protestant 
institute  at  Troy  ;  the  faculty  were  nearly 
all  recruited  from  Belgium.  Its  first 
])resident,  Dr.  Ga])riels,  is  now  the  Bisho]) 
of  Ogdenshm-g.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  Archbishop  Corrigan 
was  bringing  l)ack  the  seminary  to  its 
present  site  at  Dunwoodie.  The  property 
at  Troy  was  turned  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  who  made  it  into  a  school. 

Archbisho])  Corrigan  arranged  with 
the  Company  of  St.  Sulpice,  whose  spe- 
cial task  it  is  to  train  priests  for  the 
altar,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  depar- 
ture. Dr.  Dyer,  at  that  time  head  of 
the  philosophic  department  of  St.  Mary's 
Seminar}-,  lialtimore,  Md.,  was  named 
first  president  at  Dunwoodie,  and  with 
him  were  as.sociated  a  bright  galaxy  of 
Suli)ician  scholars — Driscoll,  a  noted 
Orientalist;  (iigot,  who  has  written  sev- 
eral advanced  works  on  Scripture ;  Bru- 
neau,  the  compiler  of  a  Gospel  Harmony  ; 
Mahoney,  professor  of  dogmatics,  and 
later  on  Havey,  now  president  of  Brigh- 
ton Seminary,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Sul- 
picians  were  strangers  to  the  New  York 
clergy,  but  they  soon  won  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  diocese,  for  they  stuck 
to  their  post,  led  the  same  life  as  the  sem- 
inarians, and  mingled  not  with  the  little 
ups  and  downs  of  diocesan  life. 

When,  however,  Dr.  Dyer  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  presidency  of  the  mother 
seminary,  St.  Mary's,  Baltimore,  in  suc- 
cession to  Dr.  Magnien,  deceased,  diffi- 
culties soon  arose.  Archbishop  Farley 
had  newdy  succeeded  Corrigan.  On  one 
side  were  the  Sulpicians  outside  New 
York,  and  on  the  other  their  own  men 
at  Dunwoodie,  supported  by  Farley.  The 
upshot  was  that  most  of  the  Sulpicians 
left  the  company  and  became  attached  to 
the  diocese  of  New  York.  Farley  there- 
fore had  the  seminary  and  the  faculty 
entirely  under  his  control.  The  whole 
controversy,  chiefly  a  series  of  letters,  has 
been  printed  for  private  circulation  in  a 
booklet  by  one  of  the  parties.  But  Dun- 
woodie had  apparently  reached  a  period 
of  peace,  when  lo!  the  specter  of  Mod- 


ernism spread  over  it  and  charges  were 
formulated  in  Rome  against  the  faculty. 
It  is  not  clear  whence  emanated  these 
charges,  Init  the  yXrchbishop  heard  more 
of  them  from  Rome  than  was  agreeable. 
L'nder  Papal  orders  every  bishop  is  re- 
r|uired  to  appoint  a  commission  for  th'- 
purpose  of  searching  out  all  suspicion- 
of  Modernism  in  seminaries.  But  their 
help  was  not  needed.  Dr.  Hanna's  sup- 
posed heresy  was  reported  to  Rome 
by  a  fellow  professor  at  the  Roch- 
ester seminary ;  and  there  had  been 
no  secret  of  the  sympathy  of  Diuiwoodie 
with  modern  views.  Indeed,  it  had  start- 
ed a  review  for  the  very  purpose  of  sup- 
porting liberal  teachings ;  but  it  was 
suspended  when  Modernism  was  con- 
demned. 

At  any  rate  Archbishop  Farley  was 
frightened  by  what  he  heard  from  Rome, 
and  he  resolved  on  the  removal  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
names  were  given  in  the  Catholic  jour- 
nals, but  with  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  the  removal  was  required  by  a  gen- 
eral rule  as  to  the  right  of  those  to  teach 
who  had  left  the  orders.  The  Arch- 
bishop felt  that  these  removals  were  re- 
(juired  by  Rome,  and  he  made  his  peace 
and  in  union  with  other  prelates  bought 
the  old  home  of  Pius  IX  and  jircsente  1 
it  to  Pius    X. 

But  the  Archbishop  did  not  fulfil  all 
his  threats.  He  perhaps  found  that  the 
professors  had  too  many  friends.  He 
contented  himself  with  removing  the  rec- 
tor, Dr.  Driscoll,  a  scholar  of  reputation, 
and  leaving  several  others,  whose  names 
we  do  not  need  to  give.  Why  should  wc 
pillory  them  as  Modernists?  The  Arch- 
bishop made  Father  Chidwick.  rector  of 
St.  Ambrose  Church,  but  better  known 
as  the  popular  naval  chaplain,  president 
of  Dunwoodie,  and  gave  Dr.  Driscoll  the 
charge  on  Tenth  avenue  left  vacant  bv 
Father  Chidwick,  pixssibly  to  his  relief 
from  theologic  aspersions.  The  faculty, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  .\rchbishop, 
passed  warm  resolutions  of  praise  for 
their  retiring  president. 

It  has  been  often  declared  that  there 
is  no  Modernism  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  country,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  declaring  that  there  is  nothing 
but  Medievalism  as  crass  as  the  decisions 
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of  the  Biblical  Commission;  just  as  it 
was  declared  that  there  is  no  American- 
ism, which  would  be  a  sad  condition. 
The  defeat  of  Dr.  Hanna  and  the  over- 
turn at  Dunwoodie,  and  we  may  add  the 
removal  of  the  ex-Jesuit,  Cornelius  Clif- 
ford, professor  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
from  Seton  Hall  Seminary,  are  among 
the  evidences  that  things  are  not  as  bad 
as  has  been  claimed.  There  would  have 
been  no  such  trouble  under  Leo  XHI, 
and  there  will  probably  be  relief  under 
the  next  Pope.  The  light  cannot  be  shut 
out  long.  Many  are  prudent  enough  to 
foresee  the  evil  and  hide  themselves  till 
the  storm  is  overpast. 

The  President's  Speeches 

If  President  Taft  can  accomplish  what 
his  speech  in  Chicago  outlined,  a  radical 
reform  in  the  practice  of  criminal  law. 
it  will  be  an  achievement  of  untold  im- 
portance and  will  make  his  a  most  notable 
administration.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose 
eye  was  (^pen  to  every  reform  that  was 
within  reach  of  his  ken,  could  not  have 
pressed  this  reform,  for  he  is  not  a  prac- 
tising lawyer,  but  Mr.  Taft  has  seen  the 
evil  and  lias  felt  the  wrong  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  has  more  than  once  at- 
tacked it. 

The  facts  are  as  bad  as  he  describes 
them  to  be.  We  have  all  seen  murder 
cases  that  have  occupied  a  month  of  the 
court's  time  and  cost  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  in  which  cunning  lawyers  have 
worried  or  wearied  the  jury  into  ac- 
r|uitlal  of  guilty  men,  men  who  would 
have  received  the  death  penalty  if  thev 
had  been  poor  men,  but  who  escaped  be- 
cause their  money  could  contrive  and  in- 
vent occasions  for  delay  and  excuses  for 
crime  which  would  overrule  the  judiio 
and  befog  the  jury.  Hear  what  the 
President  says : 

'The  administration  of  criminal  law  in  this 
country  is  a  dispracc  to  our  civilization,  ami 
the  prevalence  of  crime  and  frand,  which  hero 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  Enropean 
countries,  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the 
law  and  its  administrators  to  hring  criminals 
to  justice.  I  am  sure  that  this  failure  is  not 
due  to  corruption  of  officials.  It  is  not  due  to 
their  ne^rliRence  or  la/iness,  tho  of  course 
there  may  he  hoth  in  some' cases;  but  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  system,  against   which   it   is 


impossible   for   an   earnest   prosecutor   and   an 
cfHcient  judge  to  struggle." 

If  conditions  are  as  bad  as  they  are 
here  described,  and  w-e  do  not  doubt  they 
are.  it  is  the  business  of  those  organiza- 
tions of  lawyers  who  are  devoted  to  the 
real  achievement  of  justice  to  urge  on 
our  American  Bar  Associrttion  and  our 
State  Legislatures  such  reforms  as  will 
remove  t!:is  crying  evil.  To  be  sure  it  is 
the  lawyers  who  have  developed  the  evil 
and  have  profited  by  it,  but  there  arc 
enough  patriotic  and  honest  men  in  the 
profession  to  devise  and  press  the  needed 
amendments  of  procedure.  President 
Taft  tells  us,  what  has  been  often  noted, 
that  a  trial  which  here  will  take  weeks 
if  lawyers  are  well  paid,  will  be  finished 
in  England,  and  with  equal  protection  of 
justice,  in  two  days.  But  there  the 
judges  have  power  to  control  the  pro- 
ceedings before  them,  to  rebuke  and  re- 
strain counsel,  and  to  help  the  jury  as  to 
facts  as  well  as  law. 

This  is  no  reform  to  be  accomplishec' 
"between  the  acts"  ;  it  will  take  a  long 
time,  but  Congress  can.  after  careful  con- 
sideration, so  lay  down  rules  for  I'Vdera' 
courts  as  to  provide  an  example  and 
norm  for  State  courts.  If  the  President 
will  put  his  legal  mind,  and  that  of  his 
distinguished  advisers,  to  this  task  and 
not  fear  tc  make  his  influei-cc  felt  in  get- 
ting it  enacted  into  law,  he  will  deserve 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  many  a  poor 
man  unfortunately  brought  for  trial.  If 
these  reffirms  should  drive  some  able 
lawyers  into  a  less  lucrative  kind  of  prac- 
tice, and  .^ome  disreputable  men  into  the 
primitive  labor  of  tilling  the  ground,  the 
w<TrId  would  be  better  of^'.  One  recalN 
that  the  head  of  the  most  famous  firm  of 
criminal  lawyers  in  this  city  was  not  so 
long  ago  sent  to  nri.^on  for  proving  too 
"smart"  in  his  legal  practice. 

Tn  a  subsequent  speech,  in  the  very  do 
main  of  the  "insurgents."  the  President 
both  criticised  and  defended  the  new 
tariff  law.  He  said  that  the  woolen 
schedule  is  bad,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  said  that  on  the  whole  the  act  makes 
a  reduction  in  rates  and  so  measurably 
keeps  the  promise  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form. To  veto  the  bill  would  have  been 
unwise,  and  now  we  may  expect  the  tariff 
to  stand  ui^changed  for  some  years,  for 
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fresh  amendments  would,  he  says,  great- 
Iv  disarrange  trade.     We  agree  tliat  he 
did  right  in  signing  tlie  hill,  and  we  do 
not  expect  speedy  revision.     Certainly  in 
some  schedules,  and  those  of  importance 
chiefly  to  manufacturers  who  want  cheap 
raw  materials,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able reduction,  in  good  part  thru  the  in- 
tervention of  the   President,  but  we  fail 
to  see  anv  such  considerable  relief  as  the 
party  pledge  promised.     The  trouble  is 
that  the  new  tariflF,  like  the  old,  was  con- 
structed not  to  benefit  consumers  but  to 
benefit  n;anufacturers  ;  to  raise  the  price 
of  crMiimodities  for  the  help  of  the  seller, 
and  not  to  reduce  the  price  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.     The  ultimate  end  of 
all  trade  and  business  is  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer,  not  of  the  producer,  altho 
both  are  to  be  helped  together.    We  have 
now  very  far  from  a  scientific  tariff  law, 
and  shall  not  have  until  our  new  tarifT 
commission  has  been  long  at  work. 

The  President  is  now  in  the  realm  of 
his  tarili'  critics.  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.  His  addresses  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  closely  studied  and  will  not 
receive  perfunctory  praise.  All  must 
admire  the  frank  boldness  with  which  he 
takes  the  people  into  his  confidence  and 
says  plainly  what  he  believes.  For  this 
we  admire  him. 

A  Brother  to  All  Women 

During  the  same  week  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man  died,  Henry  B.  Blackwell  passed 
away  in  Boston.  The  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  contained  thousands  of 
columns  concerning  Mr.  Harriman,  and 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  which 
did  not  print  an  editorial  on  his  death. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Blackwell  passed  prac- 
tically unnoticed  outside  his  own  city. 
Mr.  Harriman  accumulated  $100,000,000 
during  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Blackwell  mere- 
ly devoted  a  life  of  eighty-four  years  to 
the  promotion  of  human  freedom. 

Mr.  Blackwell  was  the  best  friend  tint 
women  as  a  sex  ever  had  among  men. 
Other  men  have  helped  individual  wo- 
men. Other  men  have  helped  women  as 
a  sex  very  greatly  on  occasions.  But  Mr. 
niackwell  was  the  only  man  who  ever 
gave  up  his  whole  mature  life  to  elevat- 
ing and  improving  the  conditioti  of  wo- 
men before  the  law.    The  devotion  of  one 


man  to  one  woman  has  formed  the  mo- 
live  theme  of  a  verv  large  part  of  all  cre- 
ative literature.  The  devotion  of  one 
man  to  the  welfare  of  the  sl-x  may  rea- 
sonably receive  a  brief  notice. 

When  .Mr.  Blackwell  and  Lucy  .Stone 
were  married  in  1X55  they  published  a 
jcjint  signed  protest.  In  this  they  stated 
that  upon  assuming  the  marriage  relation 
tlit\  protested  against  the  existing  mar- 
rnge  laws  of  the  I'liited  St'ttes,  especial- 
ly the  following:  The  laws  which  gave 
tiif  husband  the  cu.stody  of  the  wife's  per- 
s(!n.  the  exclusive  control  and  guardian- 
ship of  their  children,  the  sole  ownership 
of  her  personal  and  use  of  her  real  estate, 
the  absolute  right  to  the  entire  product  of 
lier  industry,  a  much  larger  and  more 
permanent  interest  in  the  property  of  a 
deceased  wife  than  they  give  to  a  widow 
in  that  of  her  deceased  husband,  and. 
finally,  against  the  whole  system  by 
which  the  legal  existence  of  the  wife  is 
suspended  during  hi  r  marriage. 

When  Mr.  Blackwell  married  in  1855, 
with  the  exception  of  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  he  found  himself  endowed 
with  practically  every  p  )wer  over  his  wife 
which  the  Roman  liusbind  possessed 
2,000  years  and  more  ago.  In  the  one- 
half  century  since  then  this  condition  has 
been  very  largely  swept  away  in  the 
United  States  and  replaced  by  the  Amer- 
ican system,  which  in  a  general  way  rec- 
ognizes the  married  woman  as  an  indi- 
vidual before  the  law,  with  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  other  individuals. 
Generally  speaking,  an  .Xmerioan  woman 
no  longer  assumes  the  legal  condition  of 
a  minor  when  she  marries.  She  now  re- 
tains very  largely  any  rights  she  may 
have  possessed  before.  This  is  due  to 
Mr.  I'lackwcll  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man. 

Mr.  Blackwell.  then  a  man  of  twenty- 
eight,  made  his  first  woman  suffrage 
speech  in  1853.  five  years  after  the  gen- 
eral movement  was  started.  His  labors 
for  that  cause  have  never  ceased  since 
that  day.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  first  national  suffrage  as- 
sociation, and  of  the  U'(>^n^nl's  Journal. 
the  first  permanent  sufi'rage  publication 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  had  con- 
ducted since  1870.  His  editorial  in  the 
issue  of  that  paper  which  followed  his 
death  was  the  last  of  a  continuous  series 
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extending  over  forty  years.  Thruout  ail  j..  ^  The  two  explorers  are  to  be 
those  \ears  he  traveled  indefatic^al)!}  p  ,  in  New  York  this  week, 
over  the  entire  United  States,  withont  a  ^^  °^"^  There  is  little  to  be  added  to 
dollar  of  salary  and  generally  at  his  own  what  has  already  been  said.  The  im- 
expense,  lecturing  and  organizing  for  suf-  pression  still  prevails  that  both  were  suc- 
frage.  A  lifelong  Republican  of  promi-  cessful  in  reaching  the  Pole,  exactly  as 
nence,  he  introduced  suffrage  resolutions  they  claim,  and  that  a  certain  natural, 
in  scores  of  Republican  conventions,  and  tho  hardly  pardonable,  disappointment 
secured  their  adoption  in  some.  His  work  and  jealousy  at  being  forestalled'  ac- 
was  so  intertwined  with  that  of  others  counts  for  Commander  Peary's  readiness 
who  were  working  with  him  that  it  is  dif-  to  refuse  credit  to  Dr.  Cook's  achieve- 
ficult  to  differentiate.  But,  while  many  ment.  Commander  Peary's  brief  record 
women  were  working  thruout  that  period,  of  his  excursion  to  the  Pole  has  been  pub- 
and  while  they  had  many  helpers  among  lished  and  carries  conviction,  while  Dr. 
men,  he  was  the  only  man  who  never  Cook's  is  appearing  in  deliberate  instal- 
abandoned  or  slackened  his  efforts.  ments  in  the  New  York  Herald,  and  will 
When  Mr.  Blackwell  made  his  first  take  we  don't  know  how  long  to  reach 
suffrage  speech  in  1853,  women  could  not  the  crucial  records  of  the  approach  to  the 
vote  anywhere  except  in  municipal  cleo-  Pole.  Every  part  of  Peary's  account 
tions  in  Sweden,  and  school  elections  in  agrees  with  what  had  come  from  Dr. 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Today  women  have  Cook,  and  so  far  accredits  it.  We  take 
full  suffrage  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  it  that  Dr.  Cook's  delay  in  publication  is 
Idaho,  Utah,  Norway,  Finland,  New  Zea-  fairly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he 
land  and  Australia.  They  have  munici-  must  make  it  pay  his  expenses,  as  he  is 
pal  suffrage  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire-  not  on  a  Government  salary.  .\t  first  it 
land,  Canada,  Kansas,  Denmark,  Iceland  was  reported  that  Coinmander  Peary 
and  several  European  cities.  They  have  took  with  him  but  one  Eskimo  on  his  last 
school  suffrage  in  half  the  States  of  the  marches,  which  allowed  him  even  less 
Union,  and  tax  suffrage  in  Iowa,  Mon-  corroboration  than  Dr.  Cook,  who  took 
tana,  Louisiana,  Michigan  and  the  greater  two.  But  the  interview  with  Henson. 
part  of  New  York  State.  During  these  Peary's  colored  attendant,  shows  that 
fifty-six  years  there  has  been  more  ad-  Henson  and  two  or  more  Eskimos  were 
vance  in  the  educational,  industrial  and  with  Peary  when  he  reached  the  Pole, 
property  rights  of  women  than  in  the  en-  and  all  shouted  together.  We  trust  that 
tire  history  of  the  world  before  that  time,  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  report  of  an 
Mr.  Blackwell,  at  the  end  of  his  long  life,  interviewer  that  Commander  Peary  gave 
could  look  upon  this  and  say,  "All  of  it  I  as  the  reason  for  sending  back  all  his 
saw  and  part  of  it  I  was."  white  companions.  "Because  after  a  life- 
He  was  a  man  of  infinite  kindness  in  time  of  effort  I  dearly  wanted  the  honor 
private  life.  Poor  old  bums  and  dead-  myself."  It  would  not  have  reduced  his 
beats,  men  who  were  "down  and  out."  honor  to  have  taken  a  companion  with 
found  him  out  and  haunted  him.  P6or.  him. 
miserable   widows  and   working  women  •>• 

who  had  been  cheated  and  imposed  upon  ^     ■ .    t>            Dr.   Cook's  report  of  his 

,,,.       f           ,.            ji,         »r^  Cook  s  Front           ,        ,  .       •      ^    • 

went  to  hun  for  advice  and  help.    Move-  ^     .            polar  trip   is  being  scru- 

ments  against  Armenian  massacres.  Rus-  tinized  by  the  higher  crit- 
sian  despotism,  American  deportation  of  ics  as  ever  were  Holy  Writ.  Some  ques- 
political  refugees — every  form  of  human  tion  the  evidence  of  his  own  mouth,  the 
tyranny — sought  his  aid  and  endorse-  gap  in  his  jaw  which  he  claims  was  due 
ment.  to  a  fight  with  a  polar  bear,  for,  they  say, 
The  Arabs  have  a  beautiful  expression  polar  bears  are  either  too  cowardly  or  too 
by  which  they  describe  a  man  of  singular  ferocious  to  engage  in  a  boxing  match 
purity  and  uprightness.  They  call  him  that  results  in  nothing  worse  than  the 
"a  brother  to  all  women."  Mr.  Black-  loss  of  two  teeth.  One  newspaper  an- 
well  was  a  brother  to  all  women.  They  nounces  its  willingness  to  receive  sub- 
will  remember  him  long.  scriptions  to  finance  an  expedition  to  go 
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in  search  of  those  front  teeth  as  corrob- 
orative evidence  of  his  story.  But  in  the 
meantime  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  to 
the  habits  of  polar  bears  we  turn  to  Nan- 
sen's  story,  "In  Nacht  unci  Eis,"  and  two 
lively  encounters  come  to  hand  at  once, 
illustrated  (I,  256,  and  II,  185),  the  lat- 
ter an  unprovoked  attack  in  which  Jo- 
hanssen  "hatte  einen  Schlag  hinter  das 
rcchtc    Ohr    bekomnien,    dass    ihm    die 

Funkcn  aus  dcm  Augen  stoben "  and 

the  other  a  jolly  account  of  "ein  klcines, 
mageres,  einjiihriges  Thier"  that  took 
IV'der  Hendriksen  a  bite  in  the  hip,  and 
made  an  end  of  three  dogs  in  succession, 
before  he  was  given  a  quietus  by  four 
men  frantically  trying,  one  and  all,  to  get 
their  guns  ih.awed  out  (weil  sie  "voll  ge- 
frorener  Vaseline  waren").  "Das  war 
ein  hiiiterlistiger  Teufel  von  Bar,"  says 
Nanscn,  "trotz  seiner  kleinheit."  If  Cook 
can  tell  as  good  bear  stories  as  Nansen 
he  deserves  some  credit  from  a  skeptical 
world. 


Creole  or 
Mulatto 


In  a  review    in  our  issue    of 
August    26,    of     an    English 


book  on  slang  terms,  we 
noted  that  the  author  made  the  Creole  to 
be  a  mulatto.  On  this  matter  Charles 
K.  Needham,  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  sends 
us  proof  that  certain  mulattos  are  called 
Creoles  in  Mobile.    He  says: 

I  spent  the  first  three  months  of  1909  in 
the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.  I  had  occasion  a 
number  of  times  to  use  the  city  directory,  of 
which  th.cre  were  two  kinds  at  my  disposal ; 
one,  published  by  the  firm  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. 
(having  head  offices  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  and 
making  a  specialty  of  directories  of  cities  not 
exceeding  say  100,000  inhabitants) ;  the  other 
was  issued  by  a  local  house  in  Mobile — Del- 
champs  is  the  name.  I  believe — and  it  differed 
from  the  Polk  directory  in  one  respect.  The 
men  in  the  employ  of  Polk  &  Co.,  following 
tlie  custom  in  Southern  cities,  divided  all 
names  into  two  divisions,  "White"  and  "Col- 
ored," including  in  the  latter  class  all  persons 
who  showed  clearly  to  the  enumerator  any 
proportion  of  African  blood.  But  in  the  Del- 
champs  dircctorv  there  was  a  threefold  divis- 
ion, namely.  "White."  "Creole"  and  "Colored." 
This  was  to  me  something  new,  altho  I  have 
been  a  visitor  or  resident  in  the  South  nearly 
all  my  life.  I  had  been  taught  and  had 
learned  from  personal  conversation  with  per- 
sons in  New  Orleans  how  the  word  creolc  is 
used  in  Louisiana,  yet  I  soon  perceived,  on 
comparing  some  of  the  persons  with  the  many 
names  given  in  Delchamps'  directory,  that  the 
Mobilians  attached  to  the  word  another  mean- 
ing. The  quotation  given  in  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary from  Geo.  W.  Cable,  "His  whole  ap- 


pearance was  a  dazzling  contradiction  of  the 
notion  that  a  Creole  is  a  person  ol  mixed 
blood,"  does  not  apply  in  Mobile,  where  th'.- 
number  of  Creoles  is  nearly  equal  to  those 
known  as  "colored,"  and  yet  ^lobile  is  only 
140  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

Without  taking  special  pains  to  investigate. 
I  learned  that  in  the  Mobile  region  the  col- 
ored people  are  exceedingly  clannish.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  show  they  are  not 
of  pure  African  descent  claim  that  the  only 
admixture  of  European  blood  was  by  Span- 
ish or  French  fathers  years  ago,  and  that  such 
unions  had  tin-  blessing  or  sanction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  some  time  during 
the  life  of  the  father  or  mother.  The  more 
extreme  of  the  Mobilian  Creoles  (who  are  all 
Catholics)  claim  tliat  there  have  iK-\cr  been 
any  illegitimate  children  in  their  ancestry, 
and  they  therefore  hold  themselves  superior 
to  the  negroids— even  those  of  lighter  tint— 
who  are  about  them.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, which  will  enable  a  stranger  to  distin- 
guish in  outward  appearance  between  one  of 
these  Mobilian  Creoles  and  a  mulatto,  quad- 
roon or  octoroon  of  the  ordinary  kind.  As  a 
white  man  said  to  me:  "For  us  they  are  all 
niggers."  But  to  meet  the  deep  seated  feel- 
ing which  exists  in  the  minds  of  these  people, 
and  which  is  kept  alive  by  the  teachings  of  the 
church  that  they  attend,  the  local  editors  of  a 
directory  have  been  willing  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate classification  year  after  year. 


A    credit    to    wo- 
Mr.  Harriman's  Will     mankind,    and     no 

less  to  masculine 
faith  d^d  fealty,  is  Mr.  Harriman's  will, 
executed  six  years  ago,  and  leaving  his 
entire  estate  to  his  wife  and  making  her 
sole  executrix.  He  believed  her  worthy 
of  absolute  trust,  her  judgment  as  well 
as  her  purpose.  He  left  five  children, 
three  of  them  of  age  and  one  married, 
but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
less  than  a  hundred  words;  their  inter- 
ests are  wholly  confided  to  their  mother. 
Her  property  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him  when  he  began  his  career.  He  trust- 
ed her  judgment  and  took  her  advice  for 
his  largest  business  transactions,  and  he 
believed  her  capable  to  manage  his  rail- 
road properties.  A  higher  compliment 
could  not  be  imagined,  for  it  concerns  in- 
telligence, judgment  and  loyal  integrity. 
Of  course,  the  children  will  not  suffer. 
And  yet  many  another  millionaire  may 
have  acted  with  wisdom  and  all  proper 
consideration  who  has  simply  given  his 
widow  her  third  part  of  the  estate,  or 
have  made  generous  provision  for  her 
home  and  maintenance  ;  but  Mrs.  Harri- 
man  receives  distinguished  honor. 
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The  following  letter  troiii 
A  Kindly  Act     Williain  E.  Barton,  D.D., 

of  Uak  Park,  111,  tells  a 
kindly  story  and  preaches  a  short  lesson : 

Sonic  months  ago  I  made  request  thru  your 
columns  that  picture  postal  cards  be  sent  to  a 
friend  of  mine  in  prison.  May  1  now  be  per- 
mitted to  thank  those  who  responded  to  thai 
request,  and  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  send  any  more?  The  gentle,  kindly  man  to 
wliom  ihis  kindness  was  extended,  has  been  re- 
leased, and  is  doubly  free;  he  died  a  free 
man. 

iM-icnds  wlio  sent  him  postal  cards  without 
knouing  his  name  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  there  came  to  him  thru  tlie  mails  i,6oo 
illustrated  postals,  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  he  found  great  satisfaction  in 
arranging  them,  and  that  every  one  of  them 
touclied  his  heart  with  a  sense  of  the  kindness 
of  unknown  friends.  It  is  something  to  have 
brightened  the  last  months  of  a  life  as  those 
did  who  remembered  him  in  bonds. 

As  his  name  was  not  mentioned  before,  let  it 
stdl  rest  in  the  silence  of  this  quiet  ministra- 
tion. But  let  me  preach  this  little  sermon  to 
men  who  are  tru.sted  as  he  once  was  trusted, 
and  honored  as  he  once  was  honored :  Keep 
trust  funds  separate  from  your  own  money.  It 
is  a  very  simple  sermon,  but  for  lack  of  fol- 
iowing  its  direction  some  kindly  men,  gener- 
ous and  good,  have  learned  bitter  lessons. 

Dr.  Barton  also  tells  us  that  he  has  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  offer  of  $100,000  for  Berea 
College  dependent  on  the  securing  of 
$500,000.  The  trustees  have*  just 
achieved  the  impossibility  of  the  same 
amount  for  the  colored  Industrial  annex 
to  Bcrca  to  be  established  somewhere  in 
Kentucky,  and  certainly  the  mother  col- 
lege needs  and  deserves  the  additional 
endowment  desired.  This  is  the  last  gift 
which  Dr.  Pearsons  will  make  under  his 
resolve  to  give  all  his  fortune. 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  col- 
ored youth  are  generally  stingily  financed 
because  the  race  is  yet  poor,  and  the  rich 
white  friends  are  few — and,  particularly, 
a  colored  college  in  the  North  receives 
little  attention. '  President  Scarlxirough 
of  Wilberforce  University,  Ohio,  must 
have  been  almost  as  much  surprised  as 
gratified  when  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  his  in- 
clusive beneficence,  offered  to  pay  half 
the  expense  for  a  $35,000  dormitory  for 
girls  when  the  rest  is  secured.  Wilber- 
force is  a  most  worthy  institution,  con- 
ducts wholly  by  colored  people,  and  we 


trust  that  a  much  larger  sum  can  be 
raised  for  endowment.  The  sum  would 
seem  very  modest  for  a  white  institution. 

Three  races,  Caucasian,  Eskimo.  .Afri- 
cflu,  stood  together  at  the  Pole  where 
since  the  world  began  no  human  foot  had 
trod  before  these  last  achievements.  (  U 
all  creatures  only  man  can  endure  either 
extreme  of  cold  or  heat,  and  no  matter 
what  his  race.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
negro  must  be  confined  to  the  hot  clim- 
ates, but  the  case  of  the  negro,  Henson, 
proves  what  has  needed  no  proof  since 
the  race  lied  from  our  Southern  States 
to  Canada. 

The  Cierman  Social  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  Leipzig  last  week  voted  to  de- 
mand an  equitable  division  of  the  elec- 
toral districts,  and  three  instead  of  five 
years  as  the  term  of  the  Reich.stag,  and 
also  opposed  indirect  taxation.  There  Is 
no  dangerous  Socialism  in  these  demands. 
They  also  refused  to  condemn  those  of 
their  number  who  had  voted  with  the 
Liberals.  That  shows  a  sense  of  practical 
politics. 

I'or  an  incredibly  awkward,  but  true, 
statement  read  the  following  written  of 
Cladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  time 
when  the  two  were  harnessed  together 
for  Irish  home  rule : 

"The  effusive  humanilarianism  and  theo- 
logical fanaticism  of  the  one  was  antipodal  to 
tlie  fastidious  cynicism  and  languid "  agnos- 
ticism of  the  other." 

We  coiumend  it  to  teachers  of  rhetoric 
as  an  awful  example. 

There  is  a  town  in  Oklahoma  named 
Taft,  inhabited  solely  by  colored  men. 
\\  hen  two  white  men  came  there  to  settle 
they  were  received  with  warning  placards 
that  they  would  remain  at  their  peril, 
riiat  is  the  following  of  white  men's  bad 
example.    Negroes  should  know  better. 

J» 

The  North  Pole,  which  the  "Roose- 
velt" is  bringing  back,  seems  to  be  an 
.Ananias  Club. 

The  Pole  this  week  is  hotter  than  Cen- 
tral Africa. 


^K 

Insur an  ce 

^^ 

I 


The  Hudson-Fiilton    Celebration 

and  the  Fire   Hazard 

Till-:  present  week  is  one  of  local  celc- 
hralion  and  of  decoration.  i<'lags  arc 
flying-  and  bunting  hangs  in  streamers  and 
festoons  here  and  there.  Everywhere  in 
CJreater  New  York  there  is  a  striving 
after  new  and  novel  decorations  and 
decorative  displays  in  honor  of  Hendrick 
I  ludson  and  Robert  Fulton.  In  this  con- 
nection the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  has  issued  the  following 
warning : 

HOI  IDAY     AM)    OTMF.R     DEC 'UATIVE    DISl'I.AVS     NOT 
AI'I'KOVKI)    nV    FIKK    UNDERWIJITEKS. 

\'()ui  attciitinn  is  licrcl)y  rcspuctfullx-  called 
to  the  fact  tliat  the  introcliiction  about  premises 
ot  dried  and  imitation  leaves  and  tlowers,  har- 
vest si)ecimens.  similar  decorations  and  otlier 
inHamnialile  materials,  and  tlie  use  of  moving 
picture  machines,  introduces  an  additional  haz- 
ard not  contemplated  by  the  underwriters  in 
issuing  policies  (if  indemnity  covering  the  usual 
lire  hazard,-  and  in  tliis  connection  we  refer 
you  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  standard 
form  of  lire  insurance  policy,  wherein  it  is 
stii)ulated  that: 

"This  entire  policy,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  agreement  indorsed  hereon,  or  added 
hereto,  shall  be  void,  etc.,  etc. — if  the  hazard 
be  increased  l>y  any  means  within  tbe  control 
or  knowledge  of  the  insured." 

So  many  disa.-tnnis  tires  have  occurred,  not 
only  in  mercantile  establishments,  but  in 
churches,  public  buildings,  etc.,  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  such  decorations  and  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  danger  to  life  and  property  is  so 
f'reat,  that  the  practical  i)rohibition  of  this 
diss  of  display  is  deemed  necessary  by  the 
New  \'ork  Board  of  iMre  Underwriters. 

I'^lectrie  display,  where  motors  are  used,  and 
where  electric  currents  are  shunted  or  bmken 
on  difTerent  circuits  for  ad\ertising  purposes, 
will  not  be  api)fo\ed  by  this  board  unless  tlv 
(le\  ices  for  mcfive  power  and  for  the  shunting 
.Mid  breaking  of  currents  on  difTerent  circuits 
.'.re  inst.'ilK'd  in  a  llreproof  inclosure  and  the 
entire  appar.itus  in  connection  with  such  dis- 
pl:iys  is  specifically  approved  by  certificate  ob- 
tained from  the  electric  department  of  this 
b'lard  on  application,  with  details  filed  with 
the  board  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
time   for  using  such  displays. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  fire 
insurance  contracts  require  all  additions,  alter- 
ations   and    changes    made    in    electric    equip 
ments,   after   certificates    have    been    issued,    to 
be  reported  to  and  approved  bv  this  board. 

Tui:  late  Edward  II.   llarriman.  mas- 
ter builder  of  railroads,   who   tlied   last 


week,  years  ago  took  a  $50,000  deferred 
dividend  endowment  policy  with  the 
New  ^'ork  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
matured  it.  Does  not  this  act  «)n  the  part 
of  Mr.  Harrinian  suggest  something  to 
the  uninsured  reader? 


Tiii.Ki-;  are  some  of  us  who  get  C(jn- 
siderable  pleasure  in  the  worhl  out  of 
driving.  There  is  something  of  inspira- 
tion, something  of  stimulation  in  holding 
the  driving  lines  over  a  good  horse. 
This  is  true  of  driving  in  the  city  or 
along  well  made  country  roads.  In  the 
latter  case  the  joy  of  it  is  intensified  by 
the  growing  crops,  the  birds,  the  flowers, 
the  brocks  and  streams,  the  trees,  which 
all  lend  something  of  enchantment  to 
driving.  Many  ])ersons  drive  horses, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  city,  for  pleasure 
as  well  as  business,  and  the  percentage  of 
accidents  connected  with  so  doing  has  not 
seemed  very  great.  The  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
not  content,  however,  to  let  those  of  us 
who  love  to  drive  do  so  without  warn- 
ing us  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are 
liable.  In  calling  attention  to  the  need 
of  insurance  protection  in  this  regard  the 
company  gives  some  figures  that  go  to 
show  that  the  horse,  and  particularly  the 
driven  horse,  is  the  most  dangerous  ani- 
mal in  the  world.  In  a  recent  circular 
issued  by  tlv.-  Travelers,  it  says: 

"Owners  do  not  sufViciently  realize  that  the 
use  of  horses  and  vehicles  is  dangerous  and 
hazardous.  This  hazard  has  materially  in 
creased  in  recent  verTs.  as  traffic  in  cities  l>c- 
comes  more  congested,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
advent  of  trolley  cars,  antom.ibiles,  motor 
cycles,  elevated  trail's  and  asiihalt  streets.  Not 
less  than  twelve  out  of  every  hundred  mishai» 
involving  physical  injury,  are  caused  directly 
by  the  use  of  hor<=es.  Runaway  horses  each 
year  in  the  United  States  kill  about  4,500  peo- 
ple, and  injure  about  17,000.  A  runaway  horse 
for  the  time  being  is  mad  with  fright,  and 
wliolly  insensible  to  pain.  No  bit  devised  will 
stop  him.  that  being  left  to  the  electric  light 
pole  or  the  plate  glass  window,  which  may 
incapacitate  him  for  further  mischief,  but  on 
tbe  way  he  may  kill  or  injure  many  people. 
and  the  owner  not  only  loses  his  horse  but  may 
b;i\e  become  legally  liable  to  others  in  large 
.nnounts  for  the  damage  he  has  done." 
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I'rom  copyrii;litc<l  photii);niph  It)    i'rrssfurd. 


ROIlKRT   S.    I.OVETT, 


\  ico-|>resnlcnl  and  gciural  counsel  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  was,  at  a  meeting  of  the  director* 
held  last  week,  elected  chairman  of  the  Kxecntive  Committee  to  succeed  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman.  Mr.  I^ivrtt  \va> 
born  on  a  farm  at  San  Jacinto,  Texas,  June  2j,  i860.  In  youth  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  and  his  niuc.iti.M, 
W.1S  ohtained  in  the  public  schools  in  his  home  town  and  at  Houston.  This  was  supplemented  by  prival< 
instruction  and  self-education.  He  begun  his  career  as  a  station  agent  of  the  Houston,  Ea.<.t  &  West  Ttxa- 
Railroad  and  afterward  studied  law  while  acting  as  freight  clerk  for  the  road  at  Houston.  He  was  adniittrl 
to  the  bar  on  Oecember  22,  1S82.  He  became  local  counsel  of  the  road  which  had  first  cmoloyed  him. 
tvtntiMlly  he  became  general  counsel  of  the  road  and  fiiiallv  general  counsel  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  His 
firm  afterward  represented  the  Southern  Pacific  and  .iffiliatcd  lines,  commonly  known  as  the  Harriman  Sys- 
tem Mr.  Lovctt  came  to  New  York  three  years  ago.  He  is  president  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Rail- 
i<>,i"l  l  onij  ai  y.  In  banking  and  railroad  circles  he  is  icgar<lcd  as  a  strong.  e\cnlv  balanced  man  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  New  York   and  of  the  Houston  Thalian,  of  Houston. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


Mr.  Taft  on 
Railroads  and  Trusts 


At  M  i  n  n  e  apolis 
the  President  wel- 
comed to  this  coun- 
try the  Japanese  commission  of  fifty- 
three  men  wlio  have  come  to  study 
American  commercial  and  industrial 
methods.  In  this  commission  are  seven 
members  of  Parliament,  prominent  phy- 
sicians, attorneys,  and  representatives  of 
Japan's  banking  houses.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Taft  spoke  of  his  six 
visits  to  Japan,  commended  the  Emperor 
as  "a  warm  and  sincere  friend  of  the 
United  States,"  and  declared  that  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  controversy  concern- 
ing Japanese  immigrants,  no  one  who 
knew  what  the  facts  were  believed  that 
there  could  be  any  quarrel  between  the 
two  nations.  Our  newspapers,  he  added, 
sometimes  sought  to  increase  their  circu- 
lation by  stirring  the  emotions  of  our 
people.  The  subject  of  his  address  in 
Des  Moines  was  the  recommendations  he 
intended  to  make  for  the  amendment  of 
I  he  Interstate  Commerce  and  Anti-Trust 
laws.  The  Railroad  Rate  law  had  been 
in  operation,  he  said,  for  about  three 
years,  and  it  had  "not  furnished  the  re- 
lief against  unduly  discriminatory  rates 
with  the  expedition  and  effectiveness 
which  were  expected."  Delay  was 
caused  by  litigation  over  the  Commis- 
sion's orders.  He  was  strongly  inclined 
lo  favor  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  Court  of  five  judges, 
which  should  be  the  only  court  to  hear 
petitions  for  setting  aside  the  CommiN^ 
sion's  orders.  lUit  there  should  be  provi 
sion  for  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Commission  should  be  empt>wered 
to  entertain  complaiiUs  against  unjust 
classification  of  merchandise  for  trans- 
portation, and  also  to  order  the  postpone- 
ment for  thirty  days  o(  the  enforcement 
of  a  new  rate  classification,  in  order  tlial 
the  public  might  have  an  opportunity  to 


procure  the  investigation  of  such  rates 
before  they  went  into  effect.  The  Com- 
mission should  also  be  authorized  "to 
suspend,  modify  or  annul  any  changes  in 
rules  and  regulations  which  impose  un- 
due burdens  on  shippers."  to  compel  con- 
necting carriers  to  unite  in  forming  a 
thru  route  (with  an  apportionment  of 
charges),  and  to  prescribe  rules  under 
which  shippers  should  have  a  right  to 
designate  a  route  for  their  goods  beyond 
that  of  the  first  carrier. 

"Another  most  important  amendment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law — part  of  which  was 
specifically  promised  in  the  platform — is  a  pro- 
liihition  against  any  interstate  railroad  com- 
pany acquiring  stock  in  any  competine;  railroad 
in  the  future,  and  a  further  provision  that  no 
railroad  enRaged  in  interstate  commerce  shall, 
after  a  certain  date,  hold  stock  in  a  competing 
railroad,  and  the  furtlier  amendment  that  after 
Ihe  passage  of  the  amending  act  no  railroad 
company  engaced  in  interstate  connnerce  shall 
issue  any  additional  slock  or  h<inds  or  other 
dhligations,  except  witli  the  approval  of  the 
Conmiission.  hased  upon  a  finding  hy  the  Com- 
mission that  the  same  are  iss)K'd.  first,  for  pur- 
poses authi>ri/e(i  hy  law.  and.  second,  for  a 
price  not  less  than  par  for  stock,  and  not  less 
than  the  reasonahle  market  value  for  bonds, 
such  price  heing  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  prop- 
erty or  services,  hut  if  in  property  or  services, 
then  at  a  fair  value  thereof  as  determined  by 
the  Conunission." 

Thus  we  should  "gradually  abolish  that 
evil  which  is  involved  in  the  tmion  of 
competing  roads  by  one  road  ownitig  the 
stock  of  another,"  and  prevent  the  water- 
ing of  railroad  securities.  .\t  the  same 
time  the  roads  should  be  permitted  to 
make  traffic  agreements,  subject  to  the 
Commission's  approval.  In  this  way  the 
operation  of  the  .\nti-Trust  law  against 
such  agreements  would  be  prevented. 
Turning  to  this  law.  he  said  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  the  way  to  make 
it  more  effective  was  to  narrow  its 
sco))e,  "so  that  it  >-hall  uot  include  in  its 
prohibition  and  denunciation  as  a  crime 
anything  but  a  conspiracy  or  combina- 
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tion  or  contract  entered  into  with  actual 
intent  to  monopolize  or  suppress  compe- 
tition in  interstate  trade."  The  law  was 
weakened  because  it  condemned  con- 
tracts and  other  arrangements  which 
were  "actually  innocent  in  their  char- 
acter." The  real  object  of  the  law  would 
be  accomplished  if  its  denunciation 
should  be  confined  to  combinations  and 
contracts  "made  with  intent  to  monop- 
olize or  partly  monopolize  interstate 
trade,"  or  to  suppress  competition  in 
such  trade. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  law  ought 
to  limit  its  denunciation  to  those  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  that  arc  unreasonable.  I  do 
not  favor  any  such  limitation.  It  seems  to  be 
proposed  to  leave  to  the  judges  to  decide  what 
combinations  and  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  exist  and  to  be  en- 
forced on  general  grounds  of  public  policy — in 
other  words,  to  have  the  court  attempt  to  es- 
tablish some  lines  between  what  are  called  good 
and  bad  trusts,  as  if  the  suppression  of  compe- 
tition in  some  cases  was  a  good  thing  and  in 
other  cases  was  bad.  I  cannot  agree  that  any 
such  distinction  can  be  properly  made.  All 
combinations  to  suppress  competition,  or  to 
maintain  a  monopoly  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
intcrst;ite  trade,  are  and  should  be.  in  violation 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law  and  should  be  punished 
as  such  ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  expres- 
sion, reasonable  or  unreasonable,  in  this  ger.- 
eral  view  of  the  statute. 

"If  the  statute  were  limited  to  combinations, 
conspiracies,  and  contracts  to  restrain  trade 
vvitli  intent  to  monopolize  interstate  trade,  or 
with  intent  to  suppress  competition  therein,  it 
would  probably  not  include  witliin  it  denun- 
ciation of  the  boycott  against  goods  going  into 
interstate  trade,  because  such  a  boycott  is  a 
restraint  against  interstate  trade  with  the  in- 
tention to  restrain  it,  but  it  is  not  a  restraint 
of  interstate  trade  witli  intent  either  to  sup- 
press competition  or  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  the  goods  with  respect  to  wiiich  the  contract 
is  made." 

ITc  was  op|)oscd  to  e.xcoptiiiij^  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  any  class  of  persons, 
such  as  laborers  or  farmers  or  lawyers. 
A  provision  exccptinq;  the  trade  tuiion 
class  "would  be  Icsjislation  of  the  most 
vicious  character."  It  was  true  that  if  the 
change  he  suggested  should  be  made,  the 
labor  boycott  would  probably  not  be  in- 
clu(K(l,  and  this  result  would  be  obtained 
"witlu)ut  class  legislation  at  all."  I'.ut 
the  boycott  could  be  reached  in  another 
way : 

"I  am  in  favor  of  this  change  because  I  be 
lieve  that  the  ordinary  action  in  equity  by  in- 
junction in  anv  place  where  the  boycott  is  op- 
erative can  cffortivily  ;ii-cnmplish  all  the  pur- 
poses that  ought  to  hv  aoc<iuiplished  in  the  su)) 
prcs^i.m  of  sncli  an  evil.     (")ti  the  other  hand. 


to  apply  the  Anti-Trust  law  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  evils  growing  out  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations is  to  take  advantage  against  such 
unlawful  labor  organizations  of  the  literal 
terms  of  a  statute  which  probably  was  not  in- 
tended to  include  that  which  judicial  construc- 
tion could  not  avoid  including  within  its 
words." 

It  would  probably  be  wise  to  establish 
an  accusatory  bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  institute  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
and  Anti-Trust  laws,  and  also  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
"perhaps  to  maintain  the  registration  of 
corporations  and  the  investigation  into 
their  operation  so  far  as  interstate  trade 
is  concerned." 


Income  and 
Corporation  Taxes 


In  Denver,  the  Pres- 
ident    addressed     a 
great     audience     in 
the  .Auditorium   (where  Mr.  Bryan  was 
nominated   last  year),  and   had    for  his 
subject  the  new  tax  on  the  net  earnings 
of   corporations.      He   pointed    out    that 
this  tax  had  been  brought  forward  (with 
the  provision  for  an  income  tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  as  a  compro- 
mise when  the  income  tax  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill  "seemed  quite  likely  to  pass 
by  vote  of  all  the  Democrats  and  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of   Republicans."      It   had 
been  conceded  that  the  proposed  income 
tax    would    yield    from   $T50.(X)O.C)oo   to 
$200,000,000,    or    much    more    than    the 
Government   wotild   need,   "if  the    tariff 
was   to   retain   its   general    form."     The 
Democrats   favored  it  "with  a  view  to 
substituting  it  for  the  tariff  as  an  income- 
producin,g  measure."  and  as  something  to 
be  used  against  the  protective  policy.    He 
saw   another  objection   in   the   fact   that 
such  a  tax  had  been  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional.     Moreover,   a   direct   income 
tax  "offers  a  premium  upon  perjury  to 
those  who  arc  willing  to  conceal  their  in- 
come."' and  this  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  conscientious.      In   England,   an   in- 
come tax  of  10  per  cent,  imposed  directly 
oil  individuals  had  yielded  less  than  an  in- 
come tax  of  5  per  cent.  im])oscd  as  at 
present  there — first,  on  the  declared  divi- 
dends of  corporations ;  second,  on  rents 
before  they  leave  the  hands  of  tenants  : 
and.  finally,  on  the  individual  with  re- 
spect to  matters  not  covered  by  rents  and 
corporate    investments.      The   exemption 
of  the  interest  fund  for  bonds  was  a  dc- 
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lect  in  our  law,  but  to  include  this  fund 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  bar  preventing  a  tax  on  this  interest 
could  be  removed  by  adopting  the  pro- 
posed Constitutional  anieuduient  i)enuit- 
ting  an  inc(jnie  tax  to  be  levied.  He  re- 
yarded  the  new  tax  as  an  equitable 
burden  : 

"Incidentally  it  will  give  the  I'cderal  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  secure  most  valuable 
information  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
corporations,  their  actual  fmancial  condi- 
tion, which  they  are  required  to  show  in  gen- 
eral terms  in  a  public  return.  In  addition  the 
law  provides  the  means  under  proper  limita- 
tions of  investigating  fully  and  in  detail  their 
courses  of  business.  Indirectly  it  would  help 
very  much  in  another  tariff  revision,  whenever 
that  shall  come,  because  corporations  engaged 
in  business  said  to  be  affected  by  the  tariff  will 
have  upon  record  in  Washington  their  exact 
fmancial  condition  from  year  to  year  in  the 
matter  of  their  incomes,  their  expenditures  and 
their  debts." 

While  he  opposed  the  levying  of  a  gen- 
eral individual  income  tax  except  in  times 
of  great  national  stress,  he  desired  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution because  the  Government  ought 
to  have  power  to  levy  such  a  tax,  and  for 
the  additional  reason  that  the  adopting  of 
the  amendment  would  permit  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  on  bond  interest.  Two 
yenrs  ago  he  had  spoken  of  plans  for 
distributing  our  great  fortunes  without 
using  drastic  confiscatory  methods : 

'"It  seems  to  me  now  as  it  did  then  that  the 
proper  authority  to  reduce  the  size  of  fortunes 
is  the  State  rather  than  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Let  the  State  pass  laws  of  inheritance 
which  shall  require  the  division  of  great  for- 
tunes between  the  children  of  the  decedents 
and  shall  not  permit  a  multi-millionaire  to 
leave  his  fortune  in  trust  so  as  to  keep  it  in  a 
mass;  make  much  more  drastic  the  rule  against 
perpetuities  which  obtain  at  common  law,  and 
then  impose  a  heavy  and  graduated  inheritance 
tax,  which  shall  enable  the  State  to  share 
largely  in  the  proceeds  of  such  large  accumula- 
tions of  wealth,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
brought  about  save  thru  its  protection  and  its 
aid.  In  this  way,  gradually  but  effectively,  the 
concentration  of  wealth  in  one  hand  or  a  few- 
hands  will  be  neutralized  and  the  danger  to  the 
republic  which  has  been  anticipated  by  a  con- 
tinuation thru  generations  of  such  accumulat- 
ing fortunes  will  be  obviated." 

He  did  not  think  an  income  tax  could  be 
very  successfully  used  for  this  purpose. 
In  his  opinion,  the  information  obtained 
by  means  of  the  new  net  earnings  tax 
"may  be  made  a  basis  for  further  legisla- 
tion of  a  regulative  character,  applicable 
only  to  those  corporations  whose  business 
is  so  largely  of  an  interstate  character  as 


to  justify  greater  restrictions  and  more 

direct     supervision." At     Colorado 

Springs,  the  President  spoke  of  the  poli- 
cies of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  saying  the  present 
Administration  was  pledged  to  procure, 
if  possible,  legislation  to  "clinch  the  ad- 
vance" in  business  standards  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  set  up.  As  the  guest  of 
Thomas  \'\  Walsh,  he  rechristened  the 
latter's  fine  estate,  naming  it  Clonmel, 
after  the  owner's  birthplace  in  Ireland. 
He  said : 

■The  hardy  immigrants  from  Tippcrary  and 
from  every  part  of  the  Emerald  Isle  have  come 
to  the  front  in  America  as  they  deserve.  There 
is  no  element,  no  strain,  in  our  civilization  that 
has  manifested  itself  to  be  stronger,  more  en-^ 
terprising,  more  shrewd  in  business,  more  stern 
in  enforcing  high  moral  principles  than  the 
Irishmen  who  come  to  this  country  to  make  it 
their  own." 

At  Montrose  he  opened  the  floodgates  of 
the  great  Gunnison  tunnel,  six  miles  long, 
which  is  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Gun- 
nison River  thru  a  mountain  to  irrigate 
140,000  acres  of  arid  land  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valley.  This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  Government  reclamation  proj- 
ects, and  the  cost  of  it  will  be  $6,000,000. 
At  Provo,  in  Utah,  he  spoke  briefly  in 
the  Mormon  tabernacle,  congratulating 
the  people  upon  the  evidence  of  their 
respect  for  the  laws.  At  that  point  Chief 
Forester  Pinchot  joined  the  party  and 
was  greeted  heartily  by  the  President. 
Secretary  Ballinger  had  been  with  the 
President  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
newspaper   reports  say  that   he  did   not 

speak   to   Mr.    Pinchot. On   Sunday, 

the  26th,  the  President  spoke  in  the  great 
Mormon  tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
taking  for  his  text  the  words,  "A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  griev- 
ous words  stir  up  anger."  His  address, 
or  sermon,  was  a  plea  for  courtesy,  po- 
liteness and  mutual  forbearance  in  every- 
day life. 


The  Power  Site 
Controversy 


Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief 
h'orester,  has  decided 
that  he  will  not  resign. 
Authorized  statements  from  him  and  the 
President  were  published  on  the  26th,  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  appears  that  when 
the  President  wrote  his  long  letter  to 
Secretary  Ballinger,  exonerating  him 
with  respect  to  the  Cimningham  coal 
land  claims  and  the  withdrawal  of  water- 
lM>wer  sites,  he  also  wrt*te  to  Mr  Pin- 
chot. saving: 
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"1  wisli  you  to  know  tliat  1  liavc  tlic  utmost 
conlidence  in  your  conscientious  desire  to  ser\i 
the  (jovernnient  and  the  public,  in  the  uitensit^ 
of  your  purpose  to  achieve  success  in  the  mai 
ler  of  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
in  the  immense  value  of  what  you  have  done 
and  propose  to  do  with  reference  to  forestry 
and  kindred  methods  of  conservation,  and  that 
1  am  strongly  in  sympathy  with  all  of  these  pol- 
icies and  propose  to  do  everything  that  1  can. 
to  maintain  them,  insisting  only  that  the  action 
for  which  1  become  responsible,  or  for  which 
my  Administration  becomes  responsible,  shall 
be  within  the  law.  1  should  consider  it  one  of 
the  greatest  losses  that  my  Administration 
could  sustain  if  you  were  to  leave  it,  and  1 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  not  think  that  my 
action  in  writing  the  enclosed  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Ballinger  is  reason  for  your  taking  a  step 
of  this  character." 

In  his  published  statement  the  President 
said  he  expected  "to  continue  the  Roose- 
vek  poHcies  as  to  the  conservation  of 
resources"  and  to  ask  Congress  for  such 
contirniatory  and  enabhng  legislation  as 
would  "put  the  execution  of  those  poli- 
cies on  the  firmest  basis."  He  had 
assured  Mr.  Pinchot  that  the  conclusions 
set  forth  in  the  letter  to  the  Secretary 
■'were  not  intended  in  any  way  to  reflect 
on  him."  Mr.  Pinchot  defines  his  posi- 
tion as  follows : 

"I  shall  not  resign,  but  shall  remain  in  the 
Government  service.  I  shall  give  my  best  ef- 
forts in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  promote 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our  for- 
ests, waters,  lands  and  minerals  and  to  defend 
the  conservation  policies  wherever  the  need 
arises.  Especially  shall  I  continue  to  advocate 
the  control  of  water  power  supply  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  the  use  of  our  institutions, 
laws  and  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  plain  people.  I  believe  in  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  the  Roosevelt  policies,  and  I 
propose  to  stand  for  them  as  long  as  I  have 
the  strength  to  stand  for  anything." 

At  Salt  Lake  City  there  was  much  evi- 
dence of  bitter  personal  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  at  least,  who  de- 
clined to  recognize  Mr.  Pinchot  and 
avoided  the  entertainments  which  the 
latter  attended.  L.  R.  Glavis.  whom  the 
Secretary  removed  from  office,  tells  the 
President  that  he  does  not  regret  mak- 
ing charges  against  the  Secretary,  and 
that  he  is  about  to  publish  tiic  evidence, 
as  to  which,  he  ad(ls,  the  President  has 
been  misled. 


-ru    Tj  J        T7  1.         A    scries    of    naval 
The  Hudson-Fulton  i      i       i  ■ 

n  1  u    .■  ^"d     land     parades. 

Celebration  ,      •      ,  j  i  •  .^ 

festivals  and  histor- 
ical exhibitions  in  commemoration  of  the 
disc(>ver\    nf  the   Ilndsoii   River  in    i6o<i 


by  Henry  Hudson,  and  of  Robert  Inil- 
ton's  invention  of  the  steamboat  in  1807, 
was  begun  m  New  York  on  the  25th, 
when  a  notable  procession  of  water  craft, 
starting  from  Governor's  Island,  passed 
up  the  Hudson  on  one  side  of  a  line  of 
battleships,  returning  on  the  other  side 
to  a  point  where  exact  reproductions  of 
Hudson's  little  "Half  Moon"  and  Ful- 
ton's "Clermont"  were  formally  present- 
ed to  the  commission  in  charge  of  the 
celebration.  The  line  of  battleships  was 
nearly  ten  miles  long,  and  in  it  were 
representatives  of  the  navies  of  The 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Argentina,  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  In  the  evening  this  parade  was 
repeated,  with  a  brilliant  illumination  of 
the  ships  and  of  many  structures  and 
streets  in  the  city.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  this  exhibition  was  the  illumination  of 
the  great  East  River  bridges  by  lines  and 
festoons  of  electric  lights.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  celebration  are  to  continue 
for  a  week,  and  thereafter  there  will  be 
similar  festivals  in  towns  on  the  Hudson 
above  New  York.  In  the  great  city  on 
Sunday  there  were  special  services  in  the 
churches,  and  on  Tuesday  a  parade  and 
an  historical  pageant  in  Fifth  avenue. 
Wilbur  Wright  and  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  are 
to  make  exhibition  flights  with  aero- 
planes. It  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  visitors  drawn  to  the  city  by  the  cele- 
bration exceeds  i. 000.000. 

jt 
The     Cuban     GnvcrnnKiit. 
possibly   owing    to    adnnmi- 
tion   from  Washington,  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  use  of  the  United 
."states  mails  by  patrons  of  the  new  na- 
tional   lottery.      .Assurances    have    been 
given  to  tlie  Post  Office  Department  at 
Washington   that  the  Cuban  authorities 
will  not  redeem  luttery  tickets  transmit 
ted  in  the  United  States  mails.    That  is 
to  say.  priz.cs  will  not  be  paid  on  ticket^ 
so  transmitted.      .\nd  all   inquiries   con 
cerning  the  lottery  from  persons  in  this 
country,  it  is  added,  will  be  turned  over 

t(i   the   postal    inspicf<^rs. The   lossc-^ 

caused  in  Pinar  del  Rio  by  the  recent 
cyclone  are  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  Ten 
l>ersons  were  killed,  hundreds  of  bouses 
and  barns  were  destroyed,  and  great 
tracts  of  tobacco  were  ruined.  The  Sen- 
ate in  extra  session,  has  voted  to  author- 
ize a   l<^an   of  $700,000  to  the   planters 
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uiul  to  ai)|)r()priatc  $100,000   f(jr  public 

works    in    the    I'rovince. George    K. 

Colton  will  be  appointed  Governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  to  succeed  Governor  I'ost, 
who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Colton  went 
lo  the  Philippines  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  a  Nebraska  regiment.  After  the  war 
he  was  made  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Manila.  Later,  he  held  a  similar  office 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Returning  to  Manila, 
he  became  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
Philippines.  It  is  believed  that  he  is  well 
fitted  by  his  experience  and  his  diplo- 
niatic  methods  for  the  office  to  which  he 

is  to  be  appointed. The  leaders  of  the 

Unionist  party  in  I'orto  Rico  have  failed 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  e.\])enses 
of  the  insular  Government  luider  the 
new  law  of  Congress.  Judge  Rodey  has 
refused  to  grant  the  injunction  for  which 
they  applied,  lie  decides  that  the  pay- 
ments are  being  made  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  He  also 
criticises  the  applicants  for  attempting  to 


embarrass  the  (jovernment.  it  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Unionists  refused  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  current 
year,  and  that  on  this  account  the  law  in 
question  was  enacted. 


The  Cook-Peary 
Controversy 


The  dispute  as  to  pri- 
ority of  discovery  of 
the  North  Pole  has 
reached  an  acute  stage  thru  the  receipt 
of  messages  from  Harry  Whitney,  at 
Indian  1  larbor,  Labrador,  stating  that 
C  ommander  Peary  did  not  allow  him  to 
bring  back  the  instruments  or  anything 
else  belonging  to  Dr.  Cook.  This  is  a 
serious  embarrassment  to  Dr.  Cook,  be- 
cause, as  he  states,  part  of  the  original 
records  of  his  observations  were  left  with 
Whitney  at  Etah,  and  while  he  has  part 
of  the  originals  and  copies  of  all  with 
him,  his  observations  caimot  be  correct- 
ed until  the  instrumental  error  has  been 
determined.  Mr.  Whitney  says  that  Dr. 
Cook  intrusted  to  him  his  sextant,  arti- 


I'liolovrraph  by  I'jul  Thoiiii.son,   Nr«    Vork. 

THE  "H.\LF   .MOON. " 
As   llic    vessel    appeared    on    Saturday    l.is;    wl.iK-  IninK  convovcd  up  the  Hudson  by  United  St.tes  sailors  in  the 

naval    parade. 
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t'lcial  horizon  lindcr,  and  the  tlag  which 
lie  riew  over  the  Pole,  and  gave  him  the 
sledge  which  he  had  used  on  this  trip. 
Mr.  Whitney  expected  a  ship  to  come 
for  him.  hut  as  this  did  not  arrive,  he 
asked  permission  to  return  upon  the 
"Roosevelt."  This  Commander  Peary 
granted,  but  on  conditi(Mi  that  he  give 
him  his  word  of  honor  not  to  take  on 
board  anything  belonging  to  Dr.  Cook. 
Mr.  Whitney  therefore  had  to  unpack 
the  flag,  instruments  and  boxes  of  Dr. 
Cook  and  leave  them  in  a  cache  at  Etah. 
Mr.  Peary  admits  that  he  refused  to 
allow  any  of  Dr.  Cook's  boxes  to  be 
brought  back  on  the  "Roosevelt,"  but 
does  not  believe  that  Dr.  Cook  would 
ha\-e  left  such  priceless  things  as  his  in- 
struments, records  and  flags  with  a 
stranger  when  he  could  just  as  well  have 
taken  them  with  him  on  his  sledge  jour- 
ney across  Melville  Bay  to  Danish 
Greenland.  Mr.  Whitney  states  that  Dr. 
Cook  asked  him  not  to  say  anything  to 
Peary  about  his  reaching  the  Pole,  but  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  beaten  Peary's 
former  record  for  farthest  north.  Dr. 
Cook's  two  Eskimos  were  also  instructed 
not  to  inform  Peary  of  their  achieve- 
ment. It  will  probably  not  be  possible 
for  a  ship  to  make  Etah  until  next  sum- 
mer to  bring  back  the  instruments,  rec- 
ords and  Eskimos  in  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Cook's  story.  Dr.  Cook  on  his  arrival  in 
New  York  on  board  the  "Oscar  U"  was 
given  an  enthusiastic  but  unofficial  recep- 
tion in  New  York  City.  His  narrative 
of  his  expedition  as  now  running  in  the 
New  York  Herald  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  Eskimo  life,  but  so  far  con- 
tains little  scientific  data.  "The  "Roose- 
velt'' on  its  arrival  at  Sydney  was  re- 
ceived by  immense  crowds  and  all  pos- 
sible honors  shown  to  Commander  Pearv. 


.St 


Land  Tax 
or  Tariff 


The  ]x»litical  situation  in  Eng- 
land has  become  clearer  dur- 


ing the  week  thru  the  more 
definite  alignment  of  the  parties  and 
fornuilation  of  the  issues  of  the  coming 
camijaign.  which  now  seems  imminent. 
T)ie  speech  of  the  former  Eiberal  i)rc- 
nn'er.  T.ord  Roscbery,  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  an  attack  upon  the  Government  finance 
bill  as  socialistic  and  revolutionary,  and 
he  did  not  concern  himself  with  other 
inetliods  for  raising  the  necessary  rev- 
rnnc^   but    mcrelv    .T(lvi«;od    greater   econ- 


omy. The  former  Conservative  premier, 
.\rthur  Balfour,  has  now  supplemented 
this  negative  criticism  by  presenting  the 
adoption  of  a  tariff  as  the  positive  side 
of  the  policy  of  the  Opposition.  His 
speech  was  delivered  at  Birmingham,  the 
home  town  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the 
first  British  political  leader  to  advocate 
the  abandonment  of  free  trade.  The  vet- 
eran and  disabled  leader  listened  to  the 
speech  from  his  home  thru  the  electro- 
phone. A  letter  from  him  was  read  and 
his  son,  J.  Austin  Chamberlain,  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  Balfour  saitl  that  the 
country  must  now  decide  whether  it 
would  take  the  downward  path  that  leads 
to  Socialism  or  enter  upon  the  upward 
forward  movement  of  tariff'  reform. 
American  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  phrase  "tariff  reform"  in  England 
means  the  opposite  of  what  it  does  witli 
us.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  undermine  British  in- 
dustry by  driving  capital  from  the  coun- 
try. The  capitalist  could  now  place  his 
money  in  any  country  where  he  could 
employ  it  with  most  profit,  and  foreign 
workmen  would  gain  at  the  expense  of 
British.  Great  Britain  was  losing  its  in- 
dustrial supremacy  and  in  some  lines  had 
already  sunk  to  second  or  third  place. 
While  America  was  building  up  the 
greatest  commercial  empire  the  world 
iiad  ever  known,  and  while  Germany, 
with  unexampled,  almost  staggering  suc- 
cess had  promoted  the  growth  of  her  own 
industries,  and  thru  the  partial,  unequal 
working  of  the  "most  favored  nation" 
clause  had  become  the  center  of  the  mid- 
luiropcan  body,  commercially  armed 
against  British  competition,  it  was  amaz- 
ing, even  contemptible,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  sit  by  with  folded 
arms,  hiding  themselves  behind  the  an- 
ti(|uated  free  trade  formula,  and  watch 
those  empires  forging  the  weapons  with 
which  they  were  going  to  capture  Great 
l>ritain's  colonics  from  her  sphere  of 
commercial  influence.  The  meeting  con- 
cluded with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 

"recognizing  that  the  financial  proposals  ot 
tlic  Government  are  intended  to  postpone  in 
<lclinitcly  the  policy  of  tariff  reform  this  meet 
ing  declares  its  determined  adherence  to  thai 
linhcy  as  a  necessary  means  of  increasing  em- 
ployment at  home  and  strengthening  the  empire 
;it  large." 

This  definite  adoption  by  the  Conserva- 
tive party  of  a  tariff  policy  has  ha.stcned 
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the  time  of  a  general  election.    The  Lib- 
erals would  be  able  to  make  a  stroni^  ap- 
peal to  the  country  at  this  juncture  with 
the  time-honored  principle  of  free  trade 
threatened  and  with  the  House  of  Lords 
blocking  all  their  efforts  at  progressive 
legislation  and  even  usurping  the  consti- 
tutional  privilege   of   the   Commons   by 
interfering  with  the  budget  bill.     Home 
Secretary   Gladstone   stated   that   if   the 
Lords  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  the  Govern- 
ment would  immediately  appeal  to  the 
electorate,  not  only  for  the  budget  in  its 
entirety,  but  for  free  trade  and  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house. 
What  action  the  Lords  will  take  is  not 
yet  known.     It  is  expected  that  the  bill 
will  be  sent  to  them  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  if  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
jects it,  lays  it  on  the  table  or  amends  it 
in  any  important  particulars,  a  general 
election  will  be  promptly  called.     In  the 
meantime  the  bill  is  having  some  diffi- 
culty getting  thru  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    The  Irish  members  bitterly  op- 
posed the  clause  taxing  whisky  as  doing 
an  injustice  to  Ireland  by  crippling  one 
of  its  important  industries.     They  also 
protested  against  the  tax  on  the  sale  of 
gasoline  because  it  would  curtail  motor 
touring  in  Ireland,  which  was  bringing 
a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  country. 
In  the  voting  on  September  24  the  Gov- 
ormucnt  majority  was.  on  account  of  the 
defection  of  the  Irish,  cut  down   to   18 
and  even  to  1 3. 

Tu-  c       ■  u     "The   Spanish    forces  luidcr 
1  he  Spanish      --,  .hi-  , 

ir.    iv/rr^  ^         General     Marma     have 
in     Morocco     ,  ,,  .        , 

been  on  the  aggressive  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  and  arc  reported 
to  have  achieved  some  important  suc- 
cesses. In  the  first  attacks  the  Spanish 
troops  were  forced  to  give  way  under  the 
charges  of  the  Moorisii  cavalry,  but  later 
an  advance  movement  inward  from  the 
coast  was  made  at  various  points  along 
the  railway  reaching  from  Melilla  to  the 
mines  at  Zcluan.  .\  cai)tivc  balloon  was 
used  to  direct  their  movonients.  Mount 
Gurugu,  the  stronghold  of  the  Riffiins. 
is  now  invested  on  three  sides  bv  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  have  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  recoverv  of  Zeluan  thru 
the  capture  of  the  town 'of  Nador.  (See 
map  of  the  seat  of  war  publishcti  in  Tin- 

iNDKrKNDKNT     ot      AugUSl       \2.)  Mulai 

Hafid   is  alarmed   at  the  success  of  the 


campaign  which  the  Spanish  troops  are 
conducting  in  his  territory.  The  Moroc- 
can Foreign  Mini.ster,  Sid  Mohammed 
Gabbas,  has  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  the 
Powers  against  the  presence  of  such  a 
large  body  of  foreign  troops  in  Morocco 
and  asked  for  their  intervention.  The 
Spanish  minister  at  Tangier  has  de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  this  note,  ancl 
France  has  announced  the  intention  of 
disregarding  it.  It  is  expected  that  after 
subduing  the  Moors  Spain  will  insist  at 
least  upon  the  cession  of  Mount  (lUrugu 
and  some  of  the  territory  surrounding 
Melilla  as  a  guarantee  of  the  security  of 

that  post. The  Republicans  and  Lib 

erals  in  Spain  are  highly  incensed 
against  the  Government  because  of  the 
refusal  to  assemble  Parliament  and  to  re- 
store the  constitutional  guarantees.  At 
Castro,  near  Barcelona,  a  religious  pro- 
cession was  attacked  by  a  mob.  and  a 
priest  and  another  man  were  killed  and 
fifty-six  persons  wounded. 


The     I^Vench    military    balloon 
Aviation    "Reiniblique"  was  wrecked  near 

Moulins  and  four  officers  on 
board  were  killed.  The  balloon  was  at  a 
height  of  alwut  500  feet  when  a  blade 
of  the  pro|)eller  broke  off  and  was  driv- 
en thru  the  gas  bag,  causing  it  to  collapse 
and  fall  straight  to  the  ground.  Three 
of  the  men  were  found  dead  when  the 
car  and  silk  envelop  were  lifted  off.  and 
the  fourth  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Hie 
dirigible  "Republiciue"  was  built  for  the 
I'rench  Government  a  year  ago.  and  wa^ 
similar  in  form  to  the  dirigible  "Patrie." 
w  hicli  was  carried  away  by  a  storm.  The 
"Republi(|ue"  had  a  cigar-shaped  balloon 
with  a  capacity  of  3.700  cubic  meters 
and  was  equipped  with  an  80  horse-power 
motor.  It  had  a  carrying  capacity  of 
3.800  poimds.  The  news  was  received  at 
the  time  when  President  Fallieres  was 
opening  the   Salon   of   Aviation    in    the 

Champs  Ely  sees. The  new  aerodrome 

at  Johannesthal.  near  Rerlin.  was  opened 
September  26  by  an  aeroplane  contest, 
in  which,  however,  no  good  flights  were 
made.  A  P.leriot  monoplane,  carrving 
M.  Alfred  I^ablanc.  made  too  sharp  a 
curve  around  a  corner  of  a  course  antl 
turned  a  complete  somersault.  The  ina- 
cliine  was  smashed,  but  the  aviator  was 
not  injured. 


Donald  B.   McMillan 

BY   CLIFTON   A.  TOWLE 

IMr.    ^McMillan    was    one   of    the    two    scientists   who   accompanied  Peary   on   his  expedition 
to   the   Pole.     He   made   invaluable   studies   and  brought  back   much   interesting   material.     The 


following  sketch   of   him   is   by    a  colleague   at 

DONALD  B.  McMillan  loves 
the  sea  and  all  that  concerns  it. 
1  ic  enjoys  sailing  a  small  boat  in 
a  sti^  breeze  more  than  any  other  sport, 
and  if  there  is  a  bit  of  danger  in  it  all 
the  better.  He  would  rather  taste  the 
salt  spray  swept  into  his  face  from  the 
crest  of  some  wave  which  he  is  plowing 
thru  than  sit  down  to  an  elaborate  feast. 
This  love  of  the  sea  was  born  in  him. 
for  his  father  and  grandfather  were  old 
Scotch  sailing  masters.  Love  of  ad- 
venture, too,  was  his  inheritance.  In 
boyhood  he  was  the  most  daring  of  all 
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Worcester  Academy. — Editor.) 

the  lads  in  Provincetown,  and  this  ven- 
turesome spirit  drove  him  later,  in  col- 
lege, to  the  top  of  King's  Chapel  .-|)ire. 
hand  over  hand,  on  the  lightning-rod.  to 
remove  a  flag  which  had  been  raised  in 
derision  of  his  class. 

It  has  been  Mr.  McMillan's  fondest 
hope,  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to 
read  and  understand  books  on  polar  ex- 
ploration, that  some  day  he  might  be  a 
member  of  an  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole.  In  his  library  at  Worcester  Acad 
emy  he  has  all  the  obtainable  books  on 
Arctic  work  and  he  knows  them  well 
enough,  too,  to  tell  the  content^ 
of  each  in  much  detail.  The 
enthusia.-^in  with  which  he 
joined  Commander  Peary's 
])arty  in  June,  1908,  was  won- 
derful to  see. 

On  account  of  Mr.  McMil- 
lan's ability  as  a  sailor  and 
navigator  and  on  account  of 
his  love  of  the  sea,  the  position 
of  first  officer  aboard  large 
schooners  has  several  time< 
been  offered  him.  He  pos- 
sesses medals  and  diploma- 
given  him  as  rewards  for  risk- 
ing his  life  in  saving  drowning 
])crsons. 

At  Worcester  .\cademy  Mr. 
McMillan  is  the  idol  of  all 
students.  They  admire  him  be- 
cause he  "does  things"  as  boys 
would  like  to  do  thciu.  He 
lakes  the  lead  in  the  work  and 
plav  of  the  boys  wlu>  come 
most  intimately  in  contact  with 
h  i  m  .  F.nthusiaMU.  patiiiuc. 
fun,  grit,  loyalty  and  reverence 
are  some  of  the  prominent 
(jualities  which  make  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan a  friend  of  all  whom  he 
kiK)WS.  man  or  boy.  It  would 
not  be  accurate  to  leave  out  of 
an  account  of  his  personality 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  type  of 
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simple  (  lirislian  iiiaiiliood.  The  j^xjlden 
rule  is  his  motto,  and  selfishness  was 
altogether  left  out  of  his  make  -  up, 
Words  similar  to  Commander  Peary's 
praise  of  him  are  always  spoken  by  those 
who  know  him. 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  a  city  of  sailors, 
is  Mr.  McMillan's  birthplace,  and  sea- 
faring people  were  his  ancestors.  He 
is  thirty- four  years  old.  Capt.  Neil 
McMillan  kissed  his  son  Donald  one 
morning  something  over  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  set  sail  for  the  north. 
Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  his  vessel  or  crew.  Donald — or 
Don,  as  his  playmates  called  him — had 
to  work  to  help  support  the  large  family 
which  was  left  behind,  but  he  managed 
to  go  to  school  and  to  prepare  for  col- 


lege, an  uncommon  thing  for  boys  of  his 
time  in  Provincetown  to  do.  Sixteen 
years  after  Commander  Peary  graduated 
from  P>owdoin  College  Mr.  McMillan 
entered  the  same  institution.  The  words 
"trained  athelete"  are  fit  for  him,  for  the 
spirit  which  characterizes  his  whole  boy- 
hood made  him  a  member  of  the  football 
and  track  teams  of  his  college,  and  he 
has  been  an  athlete  and  a  teacher  of  ath- 
letics ever  since  then.  Typhoid  fever 
caused  him  to  drop  back  a  year  in  col- 
lege, and  he  graduated  in  1898  from 
Bowdoin.  He  taught  in  the  high  school 
as  principal  in  Gorham,  Me. ;  then  in  the 
Swarthmore  Preparatory  School,  at 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  physical  director  in  Worcester 
Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Worcester   Academy,   Worcester,   Mass. 


Achievements  of  Negroes 

BY   BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  LL.D. 

I'kINHI'AL    UK    Tl'SKEGluK    INSTITUTE,    .\LABAMA. 


TliK  fact  that  a  colored  man.  Matt 
llcnson,  accompanied  Command- 
er Robert  E.  Peary  practically  to 
the  North  Pole  on  his  recent  expedition 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment  and 
discussion.  This  discussion  leads  me  to 
remark  that  the  people  of  America,  I 
fear,  do  not  realize  to  what  an  extent 
negroes  have  taken  part  in  nearly  every 
important  event  connected  with  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  this  country. 

Negroes  accompanied  the  first  Span- 
ish explorers  and  discoverers  of  Amer- 
ica across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with 
iialboa,  and  assisted  in  constructing  the 
first  ship  that  was  launched  on  the  Pa- 
cific. They  were  with  Cortez  in  Mexico 
in  1522. 

A  negro  by  the  name  of  Little  Ste- 
phen was  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
country  of  the  Zunis,  what  is  now  called 
New  Mexico. 

Negroes  were  with  De  Soto  in  1540, 
and  the  first  stranger  who  settled  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  was  one  of  the  negroes 
who  accomijanicd  De  Soto  on  his  march 
thru  that  State. 

A  negro  accompanied  William  Clark. 
of  Lewis  antl  Clark's  expedition,  which, 
in  1840,  explored  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri  River  and  gained   for  the   United 


States  the  vast  and  rich  extent  of  land 
known  as  the  Orciron  country. 


M.MTHEW   HENSON. 
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Negroes  were  among  the  first  adven- 
turers to  look  for  gold  in  California,  and 
when  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1848,  made 
his  desperate  and  disastrous  attempt  to 
find  a  pathway  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, he  was  accompanied  by  a  negro 
named  Saunders. 

Negroes  have  taken  part,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  in  all  the  wars  that  have  been 
fought  on  American  soil.  They  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill,  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  the  War  of  181 2  James  Fortin,  a 
negro  sailmaker  of  Philadelphia,  raised 


a  regiment  of  negro  soldiers  to  defend 
the  city  from  the  intended  attack  of  the 
P)ritish  soldiers.  Negroes  were  in  the 
famous  battle  on  Lake  Erie  under  Perry. 
They  fought  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
negroes  not  only  did  their  full  part  at 
El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill,  but  after 
these  battles  were  over,  they  took  up  the 
more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  labor 
of  working  in  the  hospitals  in  the 
malaria-haunted  camp  at  Siboney. 

TtlSKECEE,     AL*. 


George   Borup 

BY  CLARENCE   R.    HALL 

[There  is  more  of  what  we  magazine  editors  call  "human  interest"  in  George  Borup's 
account  of  his  experiences  farthest  North  than  in  any  other  story  yet  emanating  from  those 
returning  from  the  Pole.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Times  wc  print  in  full  the 
young  Yale  athlete's  story  which  was  taken  from  a  letter  to  his  father,  Col.  H.  D.  Borup, 
U.  S.  A.  Possibly  the  English  department  at  Yale  would  criticise  certain  informalities  of 
style,  but  the  locutions  are  familiar  on  the  campus.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Borup 
equalled  Nansen's  record  of  farthest  North  and  was  the  one  who  holds  the  record  for  the 
fastest  day's  journey.  We  precede  the  narrative  by  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Borup  by  anothei 
member   of  the   Yale   Class   of    1907,   Clarence   R.    Hall. — Eoitob.] 


"I  was  sorry  to  lose 
this  young  Yale  run- 
ner witli  his  enthusi- 
asm and  i)!ucl<.  lie  had 
led  his  heavy  sledge 
over  the  floes  in  a  way 
that  connnandcd  every 
one's  admiration,  and 
would  have  made  his 
fatiicr's  eyes  glisten." 
■ — From  Peary's  story, 
New  ^'ork  Times, 
September  10. 

IT  was  not  as  a 
runner  that 
George  Borup 
made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Yale. 
In  fact,  when  the 
Sophomore  Daska- 
1  o  f  f  confronted 
him  within  t  h  c 
ring  of  the  Sen- 
iors' torches  at  the 
.••nnual  Freshman- 
Sophomore  wrest- 
ling match,  and  the 
referees  gave  the 
word  to  clinch, 
running  was  not 
lo   be   thought    of. 


(..LOKC.t   IIOKLI' 


I'.orup  did  not  run. 
I  le  lost  his  match, 
i'.ut  his  classmates 
will  not  soon  for- 
get the  two  plucky 
bouts  in  which  he 
held  his  own  with 
the  man  in  the 
class  aliove  him. 
Nor  will  they  for- 
get the  third  des- 
perate struggle,  in 
which  he  was  final- 
ly defeated  by  the 
I^lacediMiian.  five 
years  his  senior. 
The  )'alc  Xcxcs 
thus  briefly  de- 
scribes the  contot : 

'In  the  lightweight 
>la>is.  n.  Z.  Dask.-ilMit 
was  put  up  by  the 
.S  o  p  ii  o  m  o  r  e  s  and 
Rnrnp  by  the  Fresh- 
men. The  first  t\\  > 
bouts  were  draws,  and 
the  third  was  won  by 
tlic  Sophomore." 

But  Borup  wa>>  a 
runner.    In  spite  of 
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;iii  injury  to  his  knee  which  necessitated 
an  operation  in  his  Sophomore  year,  he 
worked  on  the  track  persistently  thruout 
the  four  years  of  his  course,  winning  his 
A.Y.A  and  his  class  numerals.  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  up  the  wrestling  and 
"gym"  work,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
golf  team.  The  highest  honors  were  not 
his.  I  hit  he  made  liis  mark  as  a  nmner 
and  athlete  in  a  large  university  by  his 
grit  and  determination. 

Rorup  comes  from  a  family  which  has 
had  previous  Yale  connections.  His 
father,  Col.  H.  D.  Borup.  who  has  hur- 
ried to  Sydney  to  meet  his  son,  was  a 
W'c^t  Pointer.    But  his  uncle  and  cousin. 


F.  Potter,  '78,  and  J.  11.  Simpson.  '98. 
were  both  good  sons  of  Eli.  Horup  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  Holbrook  .School 
and  later  at  Groton.  And  those  schools 
may  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  won  in 
his  Junior  year  the  Dissertation  rank, 
thus  finally  defeating  his  old  opponent 
Daskaloff,  who  was  classed  among  the 
Second  Colloquys,  four  grades  below. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  1907  will 
not  need  to  open  their  class  books  to 
recall  Borup.  They  can  easily  picture 
for  themselves  his  wiry  build  and  quick 
step,  his  curly  hair,  his  keen  and  steady 
gaze,  and  his  smile,  kindly  and  genial. 

New   Havkn,  Ciinx. 


Winning  the  Pole 

BY  GEORGE   BORUP 


a  px  KAR  Dad:  Gee  whiz!  I've  had 
I      i      a  wonderful  trip,  and  wish  in 

■^""^  many  ways  we  had  been  stuck 
up  here  for  another  year.  The  Com- 
mander has  been  just  great  to  me  from 
start  to  finish.  He  is  kindness  and  con- 
sideration personified,  and  we  fellows 
would  do  anything  for  him.  After  we 
got  to  Cape  Sheridan  last  fall,  as  soon  as 
the  ice  got  strong  enough  to  hold,  the 
fall  sledging  of  supplies  began.  1  was 
out  in  the  field  for  about  a  month,  sledg- 
ing about  500  miles,  but  after  one  two- 
week  trip  came  in  with  two  heels,  two 
big  toes  and  ball  of  one  foot  frostbitten, 
which  was  damnably  annoying,  as  it  laid 
me  up  a  month.  Cause,  inexperience. 
Was  all  right  by  the  December  moon, 
when  I  sledged  some  225  miles  in  ten 
days,  taking  provisions  toward  Cape  Co- 
lumbia. In  the  January  moon  1  went 
with  four  Eskimos  to  a  large  glacier 
about  100  miles  from  us,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  We  went  after  deer,  but 
didn't  get  any.  However,  hares  were  so 
thick  you'd  fall  over  them,  and  one  day 
we  struck  a  herd  of  a  few  millions  and 
ainiexed  sixty.  Not  bad  for  one  rifle 
and  one  shotgun,  with  twenty  shells.  We 
cached  them  in  an  igloo  till  the  next  day. 
when  we  would  come  after  them  with 
the  tlogs  and  sledges. 

"Now.  about  this  time  of  the  vear  cold 


was  no  name  for  it,  for  on  the  bed  plat- 
form of  my  igloo  in  the  mountain  one 
night  it  was  minus  17°  F.,  with  two  two- 
burner,  4-inch  wick  stoves  going,  and 
you  can  guess  what  it  was  like  outside — 
nearly  minus  50°.  Well,  the  next  day 
we  went  after  them — I  mean  the  hares — 
with  the  sledges  and  dogs,  but  on  the 
way  back,  tho  we  only  had  six  miles  to 
go,  a  terrific  wind  with  a  blinding  drift 
came  up,  so  we  could  not  see  ten  yards. 
The  Eskimos  and  I,  after  fighting  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  find  our  igloo,  gave 
up  and  sought  shelter  behind  our  sledges. 
They  had  forgotten  our  snow  knives  and 
could  not  build  an  igloo,  and  for  twenty- 
four  hours  we  were  hung  up  there.  I 
didn't  dare  do  as  they  did,  lie  down  and 
let  the  snow  cover  me  up  and  go  to 
sleep,  for  fear  I'd  freeze,  so  I  had  an  un- 
pleasant time  until  the  wind  died  down 
enough  for  us  to  find  our  way  back  to 
our  igloo,  not  half  a  mile  away,  which 
we  did  some  twenty-four  hours  after- 
ward. The  way  we  then  proceeded  to 
pile  in  the  grub  would  have  made  you 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  We  each  ate  a 
ten-pound  hare,  tea.  pemmican  and  bis- 
cuit. Luckily  we  came  thru  uninjured. 
tho  I  froze  the  ends  of  four  or  more 
fingers.  We  killed  eighty-three  hares 
this  trip,  average  weight  nine  to  ten 
pounds.     In  the  February  moon  two  Es- 
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kinios  and  1  went  hunting  to  Clement 
Markhani  Jnlet  for  an  eight-day  trip,  but 
saw  nothing. 

"1  left  the  boat  for  the  northern  trip 
February  19.  'Ihere  was  enough  tvvi- 
Hght  to  see  to  travel  eight  hours  a  da\ 
by,  tho  the  sun  did  not  come  back  till 
March  6.  the  last  time  i  saw  it  in  the  fall 
being  October  X.  1  left  Cape  Columbia 
in  command  of  the  advanced  supporting 
party  on  February  28,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  minus  50°.  At  that  tem- 
perature whisky  is  frozen  stiff,  alcohol 
so  cold  you  can  drop  a  match  in  it  and  it 
will  not  light,  your  nose  freezes  every 
ten  minutes  unless  you  warm  it  up,  and 
the  ends  of  your  fingers  by  this  time  are 
all  excoriated  from  being  repeatedly 
frostbitten,  etc. 

"I  went  with  the  Captain,  who,  with 
three  men,  was  the  trail  picker.  Three 
marches  out  I  dumped  oft'  the  load 
of  all  my  party,  and  we  headed  for 
the  land  according  to  orders,  some  25 
miles  distant  in  an  air  line.  The  Com- 
mander was  to  leave  March  i,  and 
was  to  give  me  instructions  on  meet- 
ing the  returning  party  what  to  bring 
back.  Marvin  also  was  to  come  back 
with  me.  A  heavy  wind  from  the  east 
had  gotten  in  the  game  the  second  day 
out,  and  faulted  the  trail,  blowing  the 
outside  ice  'way  to  the  west  of  the 
inside  ice.  The  result  was  I  missed 
Peary  on  my  way  to  the  land.  After  a 
good  deal  of  lost  time  the  original  trail 
was  finally  found,  and  after  doubling 
back  some  four  miles  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  overhaul  him.  I  lit  out  for 
Columbia,  because  if  1  went  any  further 
after  him  I'd  be  unable  to  make  land  the 
same  day  and  so  lose  valuable  time.  The 
march  was  a  "heller."  about  eighteen 
hours  long,  with  no  time  to  eat ;  the  sea 
ice  had  drifted  from  10  to  13  miles  west 
of  where  I  had  left  the  land  ice.  and  the 
total  distance  we  covered  was  not  far 
from  40  miles,  fully  one-half  of  which 
I  ran. 

"The  next  day  a  heavy  wind  prevented 
our  starting,  as  we  eonldn't  see  the  trail. 
This  wind  was  onl\  u  evidence  about 
five  miles  out  to  sea.  so  Marvin,  who  had 
been  sent  back  as  soon  as  the  Com- 
mander had  found  I'd  gone  by.  managed 
to  reach  Columbia  late  that  day.  The 
next  day.  March  5.  after  being  helil  up 
by  a  wind  for  five  hours,  we  got  under 


way,  but  where  the  sea  ice  and  the  land 
ice  meet  there  was  a  stretch  of  open 
water  about  100  yards  wide,  extending 
in  either  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Being  shy  both  of  airships,  boat> 
and  submarines,  atid  as  it  was  a  bit  too 
C(jol  for  swimming,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  wait  for  it  to  freeze  over  or  be 
jammed  together.  This  took  place  six 
days  later.  These  six  days  were  the 
longest  and  most  hellish  I  ever  want  to 
see.  It  isn't  the  physical  side  of  the 
game  which  is  bad ;  it's  the  mental  strain. 
We  knew  how  vital  it  was  to  get  out  to 
Peary  with  our  loads  and  with  a  lot  of 
alcohol.  The  tins  of  fuel  he  had  with 
him  went  to  the  bad,  or  threatened  to. 
the  second  day  out,  and  without  hot  tea 
twice  a  day,  with  these  temperatures,  I 
doubt  if  man  could  live.  1  know  1 
couldn't.  Besides,  the  Eskimos  were 
losing  their  'sand.'  wanted  to  put  for  the 
boat,  said  we'd  all  die  out  at  sea,  etc.. 
antl  we  were  afraid  of  a  wholesale  de- 
sertion. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  dav  the 
lead  closed,  and  two  Eskimos,  both 
afflicted  with  cold  feet,  came  to  land  and 
said  Peary  had  been  held  up  four  days 
by  open  water  four  marches  out.  We 
got  under  way  at  once,  and,  following 
tlieir  trail,  found  the  original  trail  made 
by  the  Captain  and  me  eleven  days  be- 
fore, over  which  the  Coiumander  had 
gone.  A  storm  and  the  darkness  forced 
us  to  halt  at  the  first  encampment.  Here 
one  of  my  Eskimos  went  temporarily 
Inighouse.'  and.  stripped  to  the  waist, 
began  rinming  aniund  outside,  looking 
for  trouble.  We  managed  to  get  his 
clothes  on  after  a  while,  and  prevented 
him  from  getting  frostbitten.  That  day 
we  made  a  forced  luarch  of  twelve  hours 
or  more,  and  got  to  the  third  encamp- 
ment. 

"The  next  day  we  marched  alwut 
eighteen  hours  and  slept  at  the  fifth  en- 
camptuent.  It  was  very  cold,  minus  53". 
and  I  froze  my  left  heel,  where  I  had 
(l<^ne  it  last  fall.  The  husky  who  was 
bughouse  the  nifjht  before  thawed  it  out 
on  his  stomach.  At  the  fourth  encamp- 
ment w'e  got  a  note  from  the  Com- 
mander saying  he  had  left  that  camp  the 
previous  morning.  March  it.  after  wait- 
ing six  <lays.  It  said:  Tt  is  vital  thai 
you  overtake  and  give  us  fuel.' 

"We  were  now  onlv  one  march  behind 
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liim.     Marvin  called   for  a  volunteer  to  83"  24'.  with  ease.     Here  we  stayed  two 

go  ahead  and   tell   the   Commander   we  weeks,   'Mac'   going  out   t(j  S4''    15'   to 

were  behind.    The  best  man,  named  Sig-  sound,  and  1  making  tidal  observations, 

loo,    who   afterward    went    to   the    Pole  according  to  orders.   Here  we  lived  high, 

with  Peary,   responded,  and  after   four  killing    forty-seven   musk   oxen    in    four 

hours'  sleep  went  on.      1  hat  was  going  hunts,  and  dogs  and  men  had  sirloin  and 

some.      After  40  miles   or   so   he   went  tenderloin  all  the  time.     As  none  of  us 

with  only  five  gallons  of  alcohol,  dump-  had  had  any  fresh  meat  in  three  months, 

iiig  off  his  loads.     The  rest  of  us  were  it  was  more  than  good.     1  got  mixed  up 

(lead  tired  after  the  march  the  day  be-  in  one  herd  of  sixteen,  and  took  some 

fore,  and  so  were  the  dogs.     The  result  good  photos  of  them.     Then   we  killed 

was  we  merely  held  our  own  and  did  not  them   all    by   gun.      1    beat   all    records, 

gain  on  the  flying  leader.     A  good  rest,  Duffy's  included,  when  1  got  within  ten 

and  the  next  day  we  decided  to  catch  feet  of  a  big  bull,  held  at  bay  by  two 

him    or    "croak,"    and    we    did    without  dogs,  to  take  his  photo,  and  he  charged 

trouble,  as  he  waited.     I  guess  the  finish  the  dogs,  which  happened  to  be  on  a  line 

of  that  Marathon  race  of  four  and  a  half  ])etween  us.     I  only  hit  the  high  si)ots 

days  to  catch  the  main  jiarty,  which  had  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so. 

a  head  start  of  more  than  40  miles,  when  "Coming  back  we  made  what  I  believe 

the  Commander  came  out  to  shake  me  is  a  world's  record  in  sledge  traveling. 

by  the  hand,  was  the  best  day  of  my  life.  The   last   two  days  or  so   we  were  all 

"MacMillan,  ni}'  roommate,  went  back  more  or  less  snow  blind.     Rested  up  (me 

from  here  with  a  badly  frozen  heel ;  the  week,  then  went  off'  on  a  hunting  trip, 

doctor,  too.   I  went  on  five  more  marches  Killed  four  musk  oxen,  100  miles  away, 

to   about   85°    23',   or  about    136   knots  and  brought  back  a  calf  on  the  sledge 

from  the  land,  when  1  was  sent  back  in  alive  to  the  boat,  only  to  have  it  die  the 

command     of     the     second     supporting  next  day.     When  we  got  down  to  Eski- 

party.     On  reaching  the  shore,  in  spite  mo  land  we  put  in  about  four  days  wal- 

of  two  cripples,  I  went  a  hundred  miles  rus  hunting.     In  all,  about  seventy-two 

west  to  lay  down  a  cache,  in  the  eventu-  were  secured.  Some  very  exciting  scenes 

ality  of  the  Commander  being  driven  to  occurred.     Once  a  bull  walrus,  when  we 

the  west.     Then  I  headed  for  the  ship,  had  engaged  a  herd  of  fifty,  came  up 

fair   heel-and-toe   walking  every   bit   of  alongside  of  mc,  got   his  tusks  on   the 

the  way,  covering  about  800  miles.  gunwale  of  the  boat  so  close  to  me  that, 

"I  stayed  on  board  seven  days,  when  to  hit  him  with  my  rifle.  I  had  to  let  her 

the  remnants  of  the  ill-fated  third  sup-  go  off  at  i)ort  arms,  as,  if  I  fired  it  from 

porting  ])arty  came  in.     As  a  rule,  the  my  shoulder  the  muzzle  would  have  been 

sledges  come  in  at  full  speed,  but  these  beyond   his  head.     It   was  exciting,  all 

came  in  at  a   funeral  gait,  and  Marvin  right,  to  have  his  great,  ugly  face  right 

nowhere  to  be  seen.    The  first  words  of  alongside   of   me,    when    it    would    have 

his  two  liskimos  were  enough:  'Marvin  been  easier  to  smash  him  with  my  fist 

gone — young  ice.'    The  poor  fellow  was  than  gun. 

dead.     The  shock  was  pretty  fierce,  you  "On  another  occasion  a  big  bull  dived 

bet.    He  was  a  dandy  man,  a  fine  leader,  and    put    a    large    hole    in    the    bott(^m. 

and  devilish  sandy.     They  came  in  Sat-  which,    owing   to   its   being   double,    we 

in-day  night  at  midnight.  couldn't  repair,  and  one  man  had  to  be 

"Now,   MacMillan   and   Marvin   were  kept  baling.     The  walrus  came  up  again 

to  have  gone  to  the  most  northern  i)oint  and  T  hit  him  in  the  head,  wounding  him 

of  Greenland  to  lay  down  a  line  of  sup-  badly  but  not  killing  him.      He  stayed 

plies    in   case   the   Commander   hit    that  down  twenty  minutes,  and  w  hile  we  were 

coast  like  he  did  last  time.   Well.  Marvin  all  looking  for  him.  smash!  rip!  bang! 

being  gone.  I  took  his  place,  and  after  he    came    uji    under    the    stern,    nearly 

iiurrying    preparations,    MacMillan,    as  knocked    the    bo's'un    overboard,    put    a 

cool,   nervy,   sandy   and   strong  as   they  hole  you  cou]d  put  both   fists  thru   just 

make  'em,  and  T  left  the  'Roosevelt'  in  above  the  water  line,  dived,  came  up  just 

thirty-six  hours  and  n,\u-lied  Cape  Mor-  fifteen   yards  off.  gave  his  fierce  battle 

ris  Jesu]\  past    Lockwood's   furthest  of  crv  of  'Huk  !  Huk  !  Huk !'  and  charged 
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us.  1  gut  my  artillery  in  ai-lioii,  and 
sunk  him  for  keeps  before  he  could  d<> 
any  more.  When  ue  reached  the  "Roose- 
velt' we  were  half  full  uf  water.  He  was 
a  scrapper,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

■■The  worst  jar  i  ever  had  was  when 
'Mac'  was  shot.  Jhe  bullet  smashed 
thru  two  partitions,  missed  one  man's 
head  by  two  feet,  passed  two  feet  over 
the  mate,  who  was  lying  on  his  side  on 
the  partition,  two  feet  over  my  head  on 
the  other  side,  and  smashed  poor  'Mac' 
all  to  hell.  I  heard  the  report  in  my 
sleep.  Poor  'Mac,'  saying,  'My  Ciod,  he 
has  got  me,'  jumped  out  of  bed,  t(MD.  I 
saw  him  hanging  on  to  one  arm  while 
blood  was  everywhere.  Quoth  he:  "CJee! 
this  is  worse  than  being  wakened  by  an 
alarm  clock.'  Maybe  he  isn't  sandy.  He 
is  nearly  well  now,  thank  God. 

"Your  letters,  clippings  and  rifle  re- 
ceived from  the  'Jeanie'  August  23. 
Many  thanks.  They  were  great.  Also 
whaler's  mail  left  by  Adams,  of  the 
'Morning  Star,'  two  days  later.  It  was 
bully  of  you  to  think  of  getting  so  much 
up  to  me,  especially  Mickleson  and 
Amundsen,  also  letters  from  my  friends. 

"I  did  most  of  the  photograph  work. 
The  big  camera  was  great,  especially  the 
tinder,  which,  in  taking  photos  of  musk 
ox,  etc.,  enables  you  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
brute,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  make  a  quick 
getaway  when  he  charges.  A  few  yards 
start  gained  in  this  way  is  very  useful  in 
avoiding  being  caught  in  close  contact 
with  his  horns. 

"I  broke  thru  young  ice  several  times, 
but  got  out  all  right.  Tt  wasn't  very  cold 
when  I  went  in. 

'TVary  has  been  just  great.  This  cx- 
])editi()n  from  start  to  finish  is  a  picnic 
compared  to  what  sufferings  most  .\rctic 
expeditions  go  thru.  We  went  in  parlor 
cars,  thanks  to  the  Commander,  who  has 
worked  the  .\rctic  ice  problem  out  and 
down  to  a  science.  Instead  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  previous  expeditions  in  the 
winter,  we  were  all  out.  most  of  us  go- 
ing 500  to  600  miles.  Thirty  years  ago 
a  man  ventiu-ing  on  an  extended  jtturncy 
of  several  hundred  miles  would  have 
been  committing  suicide.  Xarcs,  the 
leader  of  the  Rnglish  expedition  of 
1875-6,  says  that  men  can't  face  a  wind 
in  a  temperature  of  minus  30°.  but  we 
(lid  tliat.  and  a  darn  si<jht  lower,  in  the 


wind,  lie  also  says,  '( )nly  for  life  or 
•  leatli  must  a  man  go  out  in  the  fearful 
cold  of  March.'  We  went  out  all  winter, 
and  the  English  didn't  start  from  the 
b(tat  till  .\pril  2. 

■Just  ijiie  example  (»l  tlie  advantge  of 
dog  pcjwer  instead  of  man  power.  Ueau- 
luont,  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  of 
the  English  expedition,  went  to  his  fur- 
thest on  the  Greenland  coast  at  thirty 
marches,  which  Mac  and  I  covered,  in 
sjiite  of  two  short  ones  on  account  of 
smashed  sledges.  He  and  his  men  were 
dead  at  the  end,  but  we  were  going  at  a 
canter. 

"Greely,  sjjeaking  of  Lockwood  and 
llrainard's  work,  says  about  as  follows 
concerning  an  attempt  to  beat  their  mark 
furthest  north,  obtained  on  the  (Green- 
land coast,  'that  only  perfect  ice  condi- 
tions, indomitable  energy  of  leader  and 
men,  would  enable  their  record  to  be 
smashed.'  They  took  a  whole  season  to 
do  it.  We  did  it,  coming  back  from  the 
northern  expedition  with  ridiculous  ease. 
Just  a  i^icnic  from  start  to  finish.  This 
is  not  blowing  my  horn,  but  simply  to 
state  a  few  facts  that  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

"These  performances  were  due  to  the 
great  system  Peary  has  developed,  to  his 
breaking  us  in  the  best  way.  so  that 
when  we  started  north  in  Eebruary.  Dr. 
'Mac'  and  I,  who  had  never  been  in  the 
Arctic  before,  had  stacked  up  again>t 
conditions  many  other  expeditions  wouKl 
never  dare  face,  and  had  sledged  enough 
to  make  us  veterans.  Result,  confidence 
in  ourselves  and  equipment,  and.  what's 
more,  as  to  the  conditions  likely  to  be 
met  with. 

"Another  point,  in  a  country  where 
the  English  foimd  no  game  thev  died  of 
scurvy.  Where  Greely.  Brainard  and 
Ixickwood,  fine  men  as  they  were,  could 
obtain  no  game,  we.  thru  the  Eskimos, 
never  were  in  want  of  fresh  meat.  and. 
unlike  what  you  will  find  in  most  books. 
I  don't  imagine  you  will  find  in  my  diary 
or  in  those  of  the  others,  which  are  fairly 
voluminous,  any  evidence  that  I  wa<; 
conducting  a  clinic  (^r  a  continual  s(jueal 
on  the  cold. 

"I  can  tell  you  this  member  of  the 
Class  of  IQ07  has  been  up  against  some 
queer  conditions,  and  I  have  learned 
manv  things  since  I  saw  vou  last.     Pes- 
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sibly  the  queerest,  but  not  the  most  un- 
comfortable, was  when  my  Eskimo  and 
1  had  run  out  of  fuel  after  being  hung 
up  at  Cape  Fashaw  Martin  for  four 
(lays  by  heavy  winds.  We  had  to  beat 
in  the  teeth  of  a  howling  gale  and  drifts 
so  bad  the  dogs  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  face  them,  which  nipped  and  froze 
our  faces  for  25  miles,  when  it  was  so 
cold  we  had  to  run  practically  the  whole 
way  to  keep  warm,  but  I  could  appre- 
ciate the  humorous  side  of  it. 

"One  thing  is  sure,  this  Arctic  trip 
shows,  as  you  have  often  told  me  when 
up  against  it  good,  and  you  are  here  a 
good  deal  of  the  time,  there  is  nothing 


like  going  at  everything  with  a  grin  and 
good-naturedly,  like  the  Eskimos ;  and 
no  matter  how  scared,  as  when  I  had  an 
angry  Eskimo,  whom  1  had  thrown, 
point  his  rifle  at  me  and  look  as  tho  he 
meant  business,  or  when  crossing  ice 
which  bends  beneath  you  and  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  minus  fifties,  so  if  you 
break  thru,  c'cst  Hue — no  matter  how 
worried  or  put  out,  to  keep  that  grin  that 
won't  come  oflf  there,  and  don't  show  a 
sign  of  fear,  as  the  Eskimos  are  none 
too  sandy  anyhow,  and  it's  up  to  you  to 
furnish  the  ginger,  steam  and  sand  to 
keep  them  jollied  and  care  free,  no 
matter  how  you   feel. 

"Gkorgf  RoRri'." 
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The  New  Altrurian   Battleship 


BY   PARK 

THE  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  Altruria  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

VI.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  or- 
ganize, equip  and  maintain  a  navy  which  shall 
be  composed  of : 

(a)  Police  vessels. 

(b)  War  vessels— but  no  war  vessels  AvaW 
he  of  the  same  type  or  character  of  construc- 
tion as  the  most  formidable  vessel  of  the  for- 
eign nation  possessing  the  largest  existing 
navy. 

This  article  was  the  outcome  of  long 
discussion  thruout  all  the  sessions  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Three  par- 
ties were  formed :  The  first,  insisting 
upon  a  navy  which  should  be  more  pow- 
erful than  the  navy  of  any  other  nation, 
and  hence  advocating  a  continuance  of 
the  race  for  more  battleships  of  steadily 
increasing  size,  armament  and  cost ;  the 
second,  demanding  an  "adequate  navy," 
but  invariably  taking  refuge  in  a  fog  of 
words  whenever  called  upon  to  set  forth 
explicitly  what  the  term  "adequate" 
acttially  meant;  and  the  third,  and  in  the 
beginning  the  smallest,  group  of  parti- 
>ans,  contending  for  the  kind  of  navy 
which  was  finally  decided  upon  and 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
quotation. 

The  contention  of  this  last  named  fac 
Hon  was  that  no  small  proportion  of  the 
immense  cost  of  existing  navies  was  due 
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to  the  failure  of  the  world  to  recognize 
that   the   ])olice    functions   and   the   war 
functions  of  a  public  armed  vessel  were 
wholly    dissimilar,    and    that    it    was    as 
much  an  anachronism  to  combine  tliem 
both   in   every   ship   as   it   would   be   to 
make    every    soldier    a    constable    and 
every  constable  a  soldier.     They  pointed 
out  that,  despite  the  total  (lisai)pcarance 
of  piracy,  warships  still   retained  many 
features  designed  far  more  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  weakly  armed  sea  rover 
than   for  that  of  each  other ;  that  as  a 
matter    of    fact,    up    to   within   the    last 
dozen  years,   not  only "  was  every  navy 
overloaded    with    ships    which,    however 
well   suited  to  pirate  elimination,  could 
not  possibly  be  factors  in  deciding  wars, 
but  that  every  navy  systematically  dis- 
tributed   its    units    in    ninnerous    little 
squadrons    at    widely    separated    points, 
again,  a  course  well  calculated  to  clear 
the  ocean  of  marine  scamps,  but  ridicu- 
lous   from   the   p(Mnt  t>f   view   of   naval 
strategy.     With  piracy  out  of  the  way. 
the    police    functions   of   a    public    ship, 
they  asserted,  comprised  merely  the  eti 
forcettient  of  international   law  govern- 
ing the  relations  of  merchant  vessels,  of 
the    national    laws    against    smuggling, 
tishirg  in  certain  waters,  and  seal  killing, 
and  the  "showing  of  the   llag"  in  port-? 
where  the  powers  that  be  were  likelv  to 
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be  influenced  in  the  direction  of  justice 
to  American  interests  or  American  citi- 
zens by  tbe  simple  presence  of  a  national 
ship,  especially  while  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular "representations"  were  in  progress. 
While  they  conceded  that  such  vessels 
might,  in  war  time,  be  utilized  as  scouts, 
supply  ships  or  as  auxiliaries  generally, 
they  adhered  firmly  to  their  argument 
that  the  true  war  vessel  properly  pos- 
sessed no  police  function  at  all,  but  was 
simply  one  which,  in  conjunction  with 
others  of  the  same  type,  or,  in  some 
cases,  even  alone,  could  act  decisively 
toward  bringing  about  or  hastening  the 
end  of  the  "plague."  They  used  that 
name,  because  it  was  another  tenet  of 
theirs  that  modern  wars  do  not  have 
their  prototypes  in  the  man-quelling 
struggles  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  devas- 
tating diseases  which  used  to  destroy 
wdiole  communities  at  a  sweep.  That 
sort  of  destruction,  they  said,  was  simply 
the  outcome  of  a  particular  kind  of  ig- 
norance, now  dispelled,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent variety  of  ignorance  which  results  in 
wars  could  likewise  be  overcome,  wars 
and  ])lagues  would  be  equally  obsolete. 

burthermore,  they  pointed  out,  and 
with  much  force,  that  battles  on  the 
ocean  were  not  decided  any  longer  by 
laying  ships  yard  arm  to  yard  arm,  so 
that  boarders  might  rush  from  the  one 
upon  the  deck  of  the  other  and  there 
settle  the  issue  by  hand  to  hand  struggle 
and  "cold  steel" — ("No  captain  can  do 
wrong  who  lays  his  ship  alongside  of  an 
enemy" — Nelson) — Init  by  extremely  ac- 
curate weapons  mounted  in  designedly 
impregnable  floating  citadels,  operated 
by  highly  skilled  artillerists,  often  at 
long  distances  apart ;  and  that,  as  any 
nation  could  hire,  if  not  produce,  such 
experts,  and  any  nation  could  build  or 
buy  in  the  market  of  any  other  nnlion 
citadels  and  weapons  of  the  existing  or- 
thodox pattern  (so  long  as  it  made  the 
purchase  before  the  state  of  war  began), 
the  whole  present  situation  reduced  itself 
to  a  mere  matter  of  available  cash — and 
the  longest  purse  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions would  win.  Therefore,  the  logical 
outcome  was  that,  if  the  healthiest  na- 
tional existence  is  that  which  is  fortified 
by  the  biggest  navy,  then  the  Republic 
of  .Mtruria  ought  to  have  the  biggest 
navy,  and   ought  accordingly   to  devote 


its  entire  revenue  to  that  end — which  is 
obviously  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  since 
nothing  would  then  be  available  to  pro- 
vide Congressional  excursions  during 
the  summer,  or  build  post-offices  in  un- 
inhabited districts,  or  pay  thugs  for  slap- 
})ing  the  jiockets  of  returning  Altrurian 
travelers,  let  alone  such  minor  needs  as 
popular  education  and  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  Government. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution — 
commonly  termed  the  Fathers — at  last  hit 
on  the  novel  idea  which  became  enacted 
in  paragraph  b.  The  Altrurians  are  an 
astonishingly  inventive  people,  and  while 
the  republic  was  quite  young,  made  the 
only  two  advances  in  naval  warfare  ac- 
complished since  the  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  Bullonians,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, attacked  them  with  snub- 
nosed  wooden  tubs  impelled  by  sails  and 
armed  with  small  cannon,  which  could 
not  carry  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards,  and  which  were  normally  laid 
level.  The  Bullonian  idea,  which  had 
worked  well  against  the  Crapaudians 
and  the  Dagoes,  was  to  induce  the  enemy 
to  get  within  range  of  their  pop-guns, 
shoot  high  and  cut  his  rigging  to  bring 
down  his  sails,  and  then,  when  he  could 
not  get  away,  close  in  and  eviscerate 
him  with  cutlasses.  To  this  thoughtful 
procedure  the  Altrurians  opposed  clip- 
per-built vessels  that  could  sail  all 
around  the  snub-nosed  tubs  —  sharp, 
long,  "fir-built"  things,  with  tremendous 
clouds  of  sails — and  which  could  easily 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  little  Bull- 
onian cannon ;  and  they  armed  them, 
moreover,  with  long,  thin  guns  which 
shot  very  quick  and  very  hard,  and  pro- 
vided people  to  point  those  guns  who 
were  used  to  bringing  down  ducks  on 
the  wing  with  a  single  bullet,  and  taught 
them  how  to  convert  the  snub-nosed  tubs 
into  sieves  by  treating  their  hulls  as  tar- 
gets to  be  fired  at  and  poked  full  of  holes 
below  the  water  line.  That  gave  the 
r.ullonians  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
incidentally  ended  the  career  of  all  the 
snub-nosed  tubs. 

Fifty  years  later  the  Bullonians.  and 
indeed  about  everybody  e.xcept  the  Al- 
trurians. said  that  nothing  more  danger- 
ous could  possibly  ever,  or  at  any  time, 
he  constructed  than  huge  iron  stoves 
filled  cvcrvwhcre  with  wood,  and  driven 
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some  by  sails  helped  along-  by  steam 
engines,  and  others  by  steam  engines 
helped  along  by  sails.  'J"he  Altrurians 
regarded  these  claims  indifferently,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  family  dispute  casu- 
ally provided  a  floating,  self -moving 
iron  bandbox,  with  an  especially  big 
cannon  in  it,  which  was  turned  in  any 
direction  by  concealed  machinery,  while 
the  bandbox  made  such  a  miserably 
small  target  nobody  could  hit  it.  The 
r.ullonians  pooh-poohed  the  whole  plan, 
but  adopted  it;  fastened  sails  to  the 
bandbox,  put  two  bandboxes  on  one  of 
their  stoves  and  upset  the  stove  and 
drowned  everybody  in  it,  got  rid  of  the 
sails,  and  in  due  time,  having  gone  stead- 
ily backward  from  the  bandbox,  they 
evolved  a  lot  of  peripatetic  marine  mu- 
seums which  they  called  Dreadnaughts. 
And  so,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
I  he  Altrurian  Constitution,  it  had  come 
to  pass  that  everybody  was  trying  to 
make  more  and  bigger  and  more  expen- 
sive Dreadnaughts  than  everybody  else, 
and  meanwhile  starving  the  school- 
teachers. 

So  the  promoters  of  Article  6  asked 
the  country  upon  which  it  would  stake 
its  faith — the  length  of  its  purse  or  the 
people's  ingenuity,  meaning  by  the  latter 
the  ability  to  send  the  Bullonian  ships 
into  the  scrap  heap,  not  by  ferociously 
poking  holes  in  them,  but  by  amiably 
concocting  new  kinds  of  ships  which, 
whenever  the  Bullonians  got  too  self- 
confident — as  they  had  twice  before  be- 
come over  their  snub-nosed  tubs  and 
their  floating-  stoves — would  put  them 
out  of  conceit  with  their  whole  navy  and 
lead  them  once  more  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  better  be  built  all  over  again. 

Hence  the  constitutional  provision, 
and  hence  the  astonishing  recent  per- 
f(M-mnnce  of  the  new  Altrurian  warship, 
which  has  escai)ed  the  notice  of  all  the 
newspapers — except  now  The  Inde- 
PENDENT.  As  is  Well  kuowu.  there  has 
been  such  a  scare  in  Rullonia.  over  the 
possibility  of  some  other  navy  challeng- 
ing her  title  to  be  mistress  of  her  only 
food  route,  that  not  long  ago  practicallv 
the  whole  Bullonian  fleet  was  packed 
into  one  roadstead  in  order  to  stiffen  the 
backbones  of  the  Bullonian  populace.  At 
least,  that  was  assigned  as  the  cause, 
but  it  is  now  known  not  to  have  been  the 


real  one,  for,  in  a  word,  the  true  reason 
was  the  advent  of  the  new  Altrurian 
battleship. 

While  the  Bullonian  fleet  was  gather- 
ing off  Bicklow  Swirl,  this  remarkable 
craft  appeared.  It  did  nothing  offen- 
sive. It  merely  moved  among  the  Bull- 
onian vessels  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way, 
sometimes  shooting  off  at  astonishing 
speed,  sometimes  showing  uj)  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  sometime>  loafing 
along  beside  the  Bullonian  column,  occa- 
sionally behind  it,  occasionally  riNing 
above  and  then  disapi)earing  below  the 
horizon,  but  never  doing  anything  in  the 
least  bit  rude  or  discourteous,  even  when 
tested  by  the  strict  rules  of  naval  eti- 
quette. 

Now  that  Altrurian  vessel  looked  a 
good  deal  like  a  "whale  back,"  such  as 
one  sees  on  the  Great  Lakes,  only  she 
was  longer  and  narrower,  say  500  feet 
in  length  and  perhaps  not  over  30  or  40 
feet  in  beam.  Tier  deck,  which  curved 
over  on  each  side,  rose  at  the  highest 
barely  3  feet  above  the  water  and  was 
armored.  Nothing  showed  on  it  except 
a  low  conning  tower  and  a  periscope 
tube,  which,  as  is  now  common  in  tor- 
pedo boats  and  submarines,  projected 
the  picture  of  her  surroundings  ui)on  the 
whitened  table  in  front  of  the  helmsman 
far  below  the  water  line.  Her  frames 
were  of  light  but  excessively  strong 
steel,  some  one  of  the  odd  alloys  which 
have  lately  been  invented.  an<l  they  were 
filled  in  with  immensely  strong  but  again 
light  compressed  paper  pulp.  Oil  car- 
ried in  her  double  bottom  sujiplied  the 
fuel  for  her  tremendously  ]>owcrful  in- 
ternal combustion  engines,  which  drove 
a  midtiplicity  of  propellers,  and  gave  her 
a  s])ced  of  at  least  35  knots  per  hour. 
Her  sole  armament  was  ten  fish  torpe- 
does on  each  side,  each  delivered  fn^m 
a  separate  water-tight  compartment, 
each  capable  of  going  straight  for  4.000 
yards  imder  water,  and  at  a  speed  of 
perhaps  37  knots,  and  in  the  racks  adja- 
cent to  each  tcMjiedo  tube  were  six  spare 
torpedoes.  The  absence  of  guns  and  of 
all  armor  except  the  protective  deck,  to- 
gether with  the  light  construction  of  the 
hull,  rendered  it  possible  to  give  to  the 
gas  engines  the  high  power  noted,  not 
only  for  a  sudden  dash,  but  for  compara- 
tively long  periods  of  time,   and   while 
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the  vessel  was  driving  ahead,  a  pecuHar 
formation  of  her  bow  sent  the  sea  over 
her  for  a  depth  probably  sufificicnt  to 
cause  any  projectile  striking  her  at  the 
necessarily  low  angle  to  glance  and  rico- 
chet from  her  deck  without  penetration. 

The  Altrurians  found  that  they  could 
build  six  vessels  like  that  for  the  cost  of 
one  Drcadnaught,  and  that  she  needed 
for  her  management  less  than  one-fifth 
of  a  Dreadnaught  crew.  So  they  con- 
structed a  single  specimen  and  sent  her 
to  the  Bullonian  shores  while  the  big 
fleet  was  gathering,  as  already  described. 

And  some  things  about  her  rather 
troubled  the  Bullonian  admirals.  They 
perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
fire  at  such  a  vessel,  because  she  made 
practically  no  target  when  rushing  into 
action  "bows  on."  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
hit  any  target  for  which  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  must  be  depressed.  Besides, 
she  had  a  way  of  suddenly  appearing  out 
of  the  low-lying  fog  which  always  comes 
when  the  water  and  air  are  of  certain 
different  temperatures,  and  this  before 
anybody  suspected  her  whereabouts. 
And  because  of  her  speed  she  could  lie 
far  off  from  the  fleet  and  arrive  close 
at  hand  at  any  desired  moment,  say  in 
thick  or  foggy  weather,  or  when  the  fleet 
was  threading  narrow  straits,  or  other- 
wise navigating  troublesome  waters. 
Ordinary  scouts  or  torpedo  boats  could 
not  catch  her,  and  in  any  event,  her  vicin- 
ity would  be  as  dangerous  to  them  as 
to  anybody. 

What  demoralized  the  Bnlloniati  ad- 
mirals was  the  calm  way  in  which  she 
dogged  their  columns  at  sea.  If  the  fleet 
was  cruising  in  Indian  file  (column), 
the  Altrurian,  'Somewhere  astern  and 
ordinarily  invisible,  would  imexpectedly 
run  up  alongside  the  last  ship  in  the  line 
— of  cotuse,  merely  to  exchange  compli- 
ments \\  ith  her  captain ;  but  any  one 
could  see  that  if  torpedoes  had  laken  the 
place  of  the  honeyed  phrases,  that  would 
liave  been  the  last  of  the  Bullonian  rear 
guard.  And  it  would  obviously  not  be 
difficult  for  the  Alfrurian,  if  he  so  de- 
sired, to  bite  off,  so  to  speak,  in  this  way. 
ship  by  ship,  and  thus  gradually  destroy 
the  whole  fleet,  for  of  what  tise  would  it 
be  for  the  advance  ships  to  double  back' 
The  .Mtrurian  would  merely  change 
position  and  c(^ntinue  to  attack  the  rear- 


most, however  the  line  might  vary.  Nor 
would  steaming  in  double  column  help 
matters,  for  then  the  unwelcome  visitor 
could  run  in  between  the  two  rear  ships, 
which  could  not  fire  at  him  without  hit- 
I'ng  one  another,  while  he  could  simply 
radiate  torpedoes  into  both  of  them  at 
once. 

"W'hy,  he  needn't  stand  off  at  tor])edo 
range  and  fire  at  us,  sir,"  said  the  junior 
Bullonian  admiral  to  the  commander-in- 
chief — the  fleet  being  then  at  sea  en- 
gaged in  practising  battle  tactics  and 
about  50  miles  from  home.  "I  don't 
know  why  he  shouldn't  run  right  along- 
side and  drive  in  his  torpedoes  at  his 
leisure." 

"And  get  sunk  himself  by  ours?"  re- 
plied the  superior. 

■'Not  necessarily,  divided  as  he  is  into 
such  a  multiplicity  of  compartments.  Be- 
sides, what  if  he  is  sunk?  Would  it  not 
be  good  policy  to  expend  for  a  Dread- 
naught  a  craft  costing  one  -  sixth  as 
much  ?" 

"Well,  how  do  you  propose  to  keep 
him  off?" 

"Candidly,  I  don't  know,  sir.  We 
thought  of  mines  towed  astern,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  run  on  one  of  them." 

"But  he  need  not  stay  exactly  astern!" 

"Yes,  and  towing  mines  does  not  help 
one's  speed." 

"Supposing  six  of  those  craft  attacked 
us  at  the  saine  time?" 

The  two  admirals  gazed  on  one  an- 
other thoughtfully. 

"Where  is  the  infernal  thing  now?" 
finally  remarked  the  senior. 

"I  don't  know,  sir." 

"Does  anybodv  know?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Do  you  see  any  use  of  keeping  up 
these  maneuvers  out  here  any  longer?" 

»•  XT  •  •* 

No,  sir. 

"As  soon  as  you  get  back  to  your  flag- 
ship I'm  going  to  signal  the  fleet  to  make 
the  best  of  its  way  to  Bicklow  Swirl  and 
come  to  anchor." 

"X'^ery  good,  ^\r" 

Any  family  desiring  to  j)urchase 
second  -  hand  Dreadnaughts  can  be  ac- 
commodated at  liberal  terms.  The  BuU- 
onians  and  the  Crapaudians  and  the 
Dagoes  and  the  ravage  tribes  which  once 
annihilated  the  legions  of  X^'arus  have  no 
further  use  for  theirs,  and  do  not  intend 
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tu  build  ail)'  more.  And  the  iMtrurians, 
having  strictly  complied  with  Article  6 
of  their  Constitution,  and  knowing  that 
it  will  take  many,  many  years  for  their 
■  kin  across  the  sea"  to  catch  up  with 
their  latest  naval  revolution,  are  devot- 
ing all  their  energies  to  dry  farming. 


The  present  writer  does  not  insist  that 
the  Altrurian  battleship  roughly  indi- 
cated in  the  foregoing  is  the  only  correct 
deduction  from  the  present  environment, 
or  even  that  it  is  the  most  expedient  one. 
That  would  be  presumption  on  his  part. 
Hut  he  docs  contend  that  the  existing 
Dreadnought  battleship  type  is  not  a 
true  product  of  evolution,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  if  a  correct  deduction  be 
made,  the  result  will  be  something  as  far 
different  from  the  Dreadnaught  as  the 
"Monitor"  was  from  the  "Minotaur," 
"Lord  Warden,"  "Magenta,"  "Solfe- 
rino,"  or  any  of  the  most  formidable 
"ironclads"  which  were  believed  to  mark 
the  nc  plus  ultra  of   naval   progress  in 


1862.  And  it  ib  his  conviction,  failing 
the  advent  of  an  international  agreement 
to  stop  it,  that  the  present  frightfully  ex- 
])ensive  and  wasteful  race  and  rivalry  in 
the  production  of  more  and  constantly 
bigger  warships  by  the  nations  can  be 
(|uickest  terminated  by  the  invention  or 
production  of  a  wholly  new  ship  which 
will  render  existing  types  obsolete,  espe- 
cially if  the  new  ship  can  be  built  at  far 
less  relative  cost.  And  it  is  his  abiding 
faith  that  this  can  be  done  by  the  in- 
ventors of  this  country  if  properly  in- 
vited and  encouraged — and  will  infalli- 
bly be  done  by  them  very  quickly  after 
the  beginning  of  any  maritime  war  in 
which  this  couTUry  may  unhai)j)ily  be- 
come involved. 

lutr  all  the  foregoing  reasons  the  ques- 
tion is  submitted  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  by  such  encouragement  seek 
a  solution  of  the  problem  or  keep  on  in 
the  race  in  order  to  await  a  future  war. 
with  all  the  disturbance  and  losses  inci- 
dent to  its  outbreak. 

New  York  City. 
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The  Violet  Peaks 

BY  MARY  J.   ELMENDORF 

I  SAID  to  my  heart  in  the  years  ago : 

"The  violet  peaks 
Are  wondrous  fair  in  the  morning  glow 

And  fair  in  the  twilight  gray; 
We  will  leap  to  the  saddle,  you  and  I, 

And  gallantly  ride  away — 
Wc  will  ride  away  to  the  west  where  they  lie.'' 


Thru  lu-atlur  and  holt  by  the  long  white  road. 

My  heart  and  I, 
We  went,  each  bearing  his  work-a-day  load 

'Neath  skies  or  frosty  or  warm ; 
And  we  sang  and  laughed  in  the  face  of  the 
wind. 
We  laughed  at  the  sun  and  the  storm. 
And    we    laughed    at    the    leagues    we    flung 
behind. 

We  watched  th'^  amethyst  fires  that  blaze 

On  the  violet  peaks 
When  the  light  is  long ;  we  watched  the  haze 

That  falls  in  tremulous  bars 
With   the    falling   of   dusk   like    the    peace    of 
prayer ; 

And  we  watched  the  happy  stars, 
The  songster  stars  a-nesting  there. 


I  said  to  my  heart — I  was  weary  that  day: 

"The  goal  is  so  far, 
O,  let  us  turn  back  to  the  olden  way — 

To  home  and  comfort  and  sleep!" 
But  never  my  heart  drew  rein  ;  cried  he. 

And  his  silver  spurs  struck  deep: 
"The  violet  peaks  are  the  home  for  me !" 

Now  many  a  year  has  ripened  our  quest 

And  still  we  go, 
My  heart  and  I,  on  our  way  to  the  west ; 

Yet  we  laugh  as  of  old  and  we  sing. 
For    nearer — ah  !    nearer — the    days    and 
weeks. 

The  years  and  the  wanderings  bring 
Those  summits  of  glory — the  violet  peaks. 

Spokane,   Wash. 
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The  Tariff  Act 


BY  FRANCIS  E.  WARREN 
United   States  Senatob   from   Wyoming. 


THE  Tariff  Act  of  August  5.  1909, 
in  its  framing  had  as  careful 
thought  and  as  earnest  labor  by 
the  national  legislature  as  any  of  the 
general  tariff'  acts  which  preceded  it. 
Every  branch  of  human  industry  in  our 
country  was  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  during  the  prolonged  hearings  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  charged  with  the  duty  of  fram- 
ing the  original  draft  of  this  act  to  pro- 
vide revenue.  Following  established 
custom  in  tariff  legislation,  general  testi- 
mony was  not  invited  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  when  the  House 
act  was  before  it,  but  no  interest  seek- 
ing a  hearing  before  that  committee  was 
denied  it,  citlicr  thru  its  own  representa- 
tives or  thru  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives. 

In  the  Senate  ample  opportunity  was 
given,  and  taken  advantage  of  by  mem- 
bers, to  debate  the  ])rovisions  of  the 
measure;  and  as  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  it  were  less  partisan  than  is 
usual  when  legislation  of  such  moment 
is  being  enacted,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  law  as  iinally  passed  represents  in 
general  the  economic  views  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  (|uestion  of  tariff. 

The  law  enacted  is  in  every  sense  a 
revision  of  the  preceding  law.  The 
Sixty-first  Congress  was  not  elected  on 
an  issue  in  which  a  imivcrsal  scaling  of 
the  Dingley  tariff'  rates  was  involved, 
and  no  obligation  rested  on  the  Congress 
to  reduce  all  rates.  It  was  oliligcd,  how- 
ever, to  revise  and  readjust  rates  to  con- 
form to  chanq-ing  business  conditions — 
this  obligation  involving  retenti<Mi  of 
some  rates  without  change,  raising  a 
few  in  instances  where  raises  were  de- 
manded by  business  conditions,  and  re- 
ducing very  luany  rates,  some  but  slight- 
ly, others  substantially. 

These  obligations  in  the  main  were 
fulfilled,  and  the  resultant  tariff  act.  in 
Tuy  belief,  will  prove  of  benefit  to  prac- 
tically every  industry  of  the  country. 

The  new   tariff  law  removes  inconsis- 
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tencies  in  Uingley  Act  rates,  and  equal- 
izes conditions  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution between  this  and  competing 
countries. 

There  was  one  notable  exception,  in 
the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  importa- 
tions of  hides  and  the  placing  of  hides 
on  the  free  list.  This  was  not  done  by 
the  free  affirmative  action  of  Congress. 
1  regret  that  it  was  done,  for  it  under- 
mines and  endangers  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  an  equi- 
table protective  tariff  should  be  framed, 
/.  c,  that  there  should  be  proportionate 
protective  duties  upon  the  manufac- 
tured product  and  the  raw  material 
forming  the  base  of  such  product.  As 
the  leather  schedule  now  stands,  the  boot 
and  shoe  and  harness  manufacturers  re- 
ceive adequate  ])rotection  ;  the  ranchmen 
and  farmers  producing  the  hides  do  not 
receive  any.  It  is  an  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  one  class  of  our  citizens 
and  against  and  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other class.  Besides,  it  is  a  foolish  relin- 
quishment of  one  source  of  revenue,  and 
the  two  or  three  million  dollars  the 
I'nited  States  might  collect  annually  will 
go  to  Argentina  and  other  countries 
without  benefit  to  any  one  in  this  coun- 
try. As  pnxif  of  this,  the  ink  of  the 
President's  signature  to  the  law  was 
scarcely  dry  when  newspapers  and  mar- 
ket reports  noted  a  10  per  cent,  advance 
in  the  price  of  Argentine  and  other  for- 
eign hides,  and  a  month  later  there  was 
another  advance  of  more  than  5  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  removal  of  the  old  duty 
of  15  per  cent,  collected  by  the  United 
States  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  for- 
eign hide  producers.  Hides  now  cost 
the  tanners  just  as  nuich  as  formerly, 
when  15  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  for- 
eign ]irice. 

Regardless  of  this  one  indefensible 
feature  of  the  new  law.  I  believe  it  will 
prove  a  just  and  equitable  measure,  and 
that  it  will  serve  to  maintain  prosperity 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Chevennk,  VVyo. 


Next  Steps  After  the  Tariff 

BY  W.   B.  HEYBURN 

Unitki)  States  Senatob   fuom    Idaho. 

TIIIC  INDEPICNDI^'NT  asks  me  to  people  consumers,  and  an<jtlicr  part  i)ro- 
cxj)rcss  my  views  relative  to  the  ducers,  losing  sij^Iit  of  the  fact  that  the 
ideas  of  the  "progressive  Sena-  producers  of  one  commodity  arc  the  con- 
tors"  cji)  the  tariff  question,  with  especial  sumers  of  another.  They  did  not  ohject 
reference  as  to  what  ought  to  he  done  in  to  compelling  the  farmers  and  stock 
thc  immediate  future.  1  am  set  a  dififi-  raisers  of  the  country  to  com])ete  with 
cult  task.  iJuring  the  consideration  of  the  the  foreign  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in 
tariff  hill  Senators  whom  The  Inue-  the  product  of  hides  and  skins,  in  one 
rE.NDKNT  classes  as  "progressives"  ex-  sense  the  raw  material  of  more  general 
l)rcst  such  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  production  in  the  United  States  than  any 
and  suggested  such  numerous  aufl  diver-  other.  They  did  not  care  that  the  Amer- 
gcnt  views  relative  to  questions  under  ican  producer  of  this  commodity  should 
and  not  under  consideration  that  it  would  he  compelled  to  sell  to  them  in  our  own 
he  impossihle  to  consider  them  together,  market  in  competition  with  the  ])r(»ducer 
or  as  a  group.  The  general  trend  of  of  the  same  class  of  commodity  in  for- 
what  was  called  the  "progressives"  dur-  eign  countries,  hut  they  insisted  that  no 
ing  the  tariff  discussion  seemed  to  he  in  foreign  producer  of  a  commodity  in 
favor  of  retrihutive  legislation.  which  they  dealt  should  have  access  to 

I  do  not  desire  to  indulge  in  any  per-  the   American   market   to   compete   with 

sonal  criticism  of  Senators.     Such  sug-  them  in  that  market  for  the  trade  of  the 

gestions  as  1  make  will  he  directed  only  American    people.      These    men    called 

against    the    propositions    advanced    hy  themselves  "progressives."    They  remind 

them.     It  seemed  to  me  that  more  than  me  of  the  old  man  wdiose  morning  prayer 

one  of  them  thought  that  the  occasion  of  was: 

the  tariff"   legislation  was  opportune   for  "God  bless  nic  and  my  wife, 

the  adoption  of  new  schemes  of  govern-  My  son  John  and  his  wife 

ment  and  innovations  in  our  laws  which  ^^^  f^"""  •'^"''  ""  '"'''''■"•  '''"■  ••^'"^"•" 

were  entirely  heyond  and  outside  of  the  The   unction   with   which   they   would 

appropriate  scope  of  the  tariff  hill.     Vov  talk  ahout  protection  to  American  indus- 

instancc,    the    general    income    tax    hill,  tries  as  applied  to  their  o\^•n  interests  and 

while  having  for  its  ])urpose  the  raising  denounce  the  industry  of  every  other  man 

of  revenue,  was  clearly  heyond  the  scope  as  heing  corrupted  by  graft,  trusts,  com- 

of  the  legislation  under  consideration  be-  binations  and  other  evils  was  most  divert- 

cause  that  no  such  legislation  could  be  ing.     They  conjured  up  a  leather  trust 

made  effective  for  raising  revenue  except  that  was  used  as  a  monster  of  frightful 

at  the  end  of  long  litigation.  mien  threatening  to  devour  the   people 

The   provision    for   submitting   to   the  should  the  same  character  of  protection 

vote     of     the     States     a     Constitutional  be  afforded  to  the  producer  of  kine  and 

Amendment     authorizing     Congress     to  skins  as  was  given  to  tlu-  manufacturer 

enact  a  general  income  tax  law  was  apart  of  the  products  thereof.    Manifest  justice 

from  and  outside  of  tariff  legislation,  but  demanded  that  a  uniform  rule  be  applied 

1   think  it  was  proper  to  give  Congress  to  all  the  interests  affecting  the  people 

tlie  unquestioned  ])ower,  leaving  the  wis-  of  any  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

dom  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  fu-  by  such  a  discriminating  import  duly  in 

ture  consideration.  their  favor  as  would  sccm(>  the  .\merican 

1  he  most  inconsistent  :uul  dangerous  market   to  the   American   producer,  and 

"progressives"  in  and  out   of  Congress  allow   the   foreign  producer  to  enter   it 

were   those   who   favored   the  admission  only  by  paying  such  an  entrance  fee  as 

free  of  duty  of  what  they  called  raw  ma-  shoidd   always   give   the   .American    jiro- 

terial.     They  denominated  a  part  of  the  ducer  the  best  of  it  as  against  the  foreign 
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producer.  This  sentiment  is  the  Al])ha 
and  Oiiiepa  of  the  tarifif  rjucstion.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  our  Government.  The 
foreign  people  are  not  our  guests  but  our 
rivals  in  business.  There  is  no  courtesy 
due  them  that  would  justify  them  in 
claiming  equal  rights  with  our  own  peo- 
ple in  our  markets.  Every  part  and 
every  interest  of  our  country  is  entitled 
to  exactly  the  same  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. The  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of 
the  country  depend  upon  this  principle 
being  observed.  Government  is  a  prin- 
ciple and  not  a  scramble  for  preference. 
Politics  is  the  science  of  government  and 
not  the  science  of  obtaining  oflfice.  A 
man  who  talks  of  the  "policy"  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  policy  of  any  man 
holding  office  under  the  Government,  as 
a  controlling  intlucnce,  mistakes  the  char- 
acter of  our  Government.  It  is  not  one 
resting  upon  the  "policy"  of  any  man  or 
of  any  combination  of  men  less  than  the 
majority  of  the  people.  Personal  "Poli- 
cies" belong  to  kings  and  monarchs.  The 
only  "policy"  to  be  considered  by  us  is 
that  of  the  people,  and  the  "policy"  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Government 
must  be  based  upon  law  that  has  been 
enacted  and  not  upon  laws  that  it  would 
like  to  see  enacted. 

The  term  "progressive  Republicans," 
as  applied  to  those  so  designated,  is  mis- 
applied. They  propose  changes  in  the 
Government  that  are  not  in  the  line  of 
progression :  they  propose  changes  of 
jirinciple.  The  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  not  changed  since  the  begin- 
ning and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
country  when  they  are  changed. 

Tiic  Republican  party  did  not  promise 
in  the  Chicago  platform,  or  elsewhere,  or 
ever  at  all.  to  change,  modify  or  revise 
its  principles.  It  did  promise  to  revise 
the  tariff  laws  but  it  did  not  specify  or 
imply  the  maimer  of  revision,  and  it  is 
the  merest  sopliistry  to  say  that  there 
was  an  implied  promise  to  revise  the 
tariff  downward.    To  admit  such  a  claim 


would  be  to  admit  that  the  Republican 
l)arty  had  a  secret  purpose  at  the  time  of 
the  Chicago  convention  for  substituting 
some  other  method  of  raising  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
than  by  the  tariff  system  of  the  party. 
An  individual  or  corporation  income  tax 
is  proposed,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
to  necessitate  the  cutting  down  of  duties 
on  imports  at  the  custom  houses  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  the  income  tax 
to  avoid  a  useless  surjilus. 

It  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country  and  their  business 
interests  that  the  agitation  of  questions 
affecting  tariff  legislation  should  cease  at 
once.  The  mistakes  that  Congress  may 
have  made  in  the  recently  enacted  law 
will  be  infinitely  less  harmful  than  the 
further  agitation  of  the  question.  All 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  element 
of  stability  m  business  and  must  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  with  a  continued 
threat  of  change,  whether  it  affect  the 
business  interests,  or  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  stabil- 
ity under  which  the  jieople  will  feel  that 
confidence  needed  to  maintain  prosperous 
business  relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

New  conditions  arising  from  time  to 
time  will  necessitate  new  or  further  legis- 
lation but  never  a  change  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Government. 

The  words  "progressive."  "reformers" 
and  such  other  favorite  designations  as 
the  minority  within  political  parties  are 
fond  of  assuming,  require  close  scrutiny 
to  distinguish  in  them  the  selfish  motives 
that  in  most  cases  actuate  those  who  as- 
sume such  titles.  In  nearly  every  iji- 
stance  they  are  accompanied  by  an  effort 
to  secure  office  or  political  preference,  or 
distinction.  A  real  reform  that  improves 
the  condition  of  the  people  emanate'^ 
from  the  conservative  judgment  of  tlvise 
who  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  t<i 
tear  down  existing  conditions  that  repre- 
sent the  wisdom  of  the  past  in  order  t(» 
find  room  for  necessary  change. 

Wallace.   Ipaho. 


The  Exile  of  My  Private  Secretary, 

Mr.   Gusev 


BY  LEO  TOLSTOY 


Y1-:S TERUAY  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
several  men  in  uniform  rode  up 
to  my  house  and  asked  for  Niko- 
lay  Nikolayevich  Gusev,  the  man  who 
helped  me  in  my  work. 

Nikolay  Nikolayevich  went  down- 
stairs to  the  men  who  had  incpiired  for 
him,  and  after  a  conversation  with  them 
returned  and  told  us  that  the  men  were 
the  captain  of  police  and  the  district 
commissary,  who  had  come  to  take  him 
to  the  Krapivna  prison,  from  where  he 
was  to  he  sent  into  exile  in  Cherdyn  in 
the  government  of  Perm. 

This  was  strange  news.  I  asked  the 
men  to  explain  the  cause  of  such  (jueer 
action.  In  answer  the  captain  of  police 
pulled  out  a  small  piece  of  paper  from 
his  pocket,  and  with  great  solemnity  read 
the  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  which  the  Minister  said,  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  Russian 
people  entrusted  to  his  care  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  384  and  perhaps 
some  other  articles  (I  do  not  understand 
why  they  had  to  refer  to  any  article  or 
articles  to  do  what  they  were  doing), 
Nikolay  Nikolayevich  Gusev  must  be 
put  under  surveillance  and  exiled  for 
spreading  revolutionary  literature.  For 
some  reasons  known  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  Gusev  must  be  sent  to  Cher- 
dyn, in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  to 
no  other  place,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
he  must  stay  there  for  exactly  two  years. 

After  hearing  the  decree  I  considered 
further  conversation  with  them  useless, 
and  walked  into  my  room  to  take  leave 
of  Nikolay  Nikolayevich  Gusev,  and 
settle  matters  with  him  in  regard  to  my 
work.  I  found  my  household  and  guests 
greatly  excited  over  the  absolutely  unex- 
l^cctcd  incident.  Gusev  is  much  respect- 
ed and  loved  by  all  of  us.  The  only  calm 
and  cheerful  one  was  Gusev  the  guilty. 
With  his  usual  kindness  and  concern  for 
others  he  quickly  put  my  affairs  in  order. 
He  had  been  allowed  only  half  an  hour 
in  which  to  prepare  for  his  going. 


We  have  all  heard  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  such  cases.  But  when  the 
event  happens  before  our  very  eyes  to 
those  near  us,  it  affects  us  peculiarly. 
That  is  why  Gusev's  case  seemed  so 
startling  to  me.  Strange  that  Gusev 
should  be  treated  so  absurdly,  strange 
the  cruel  measures  taken  against  him, 
and  strange  the  plain  injustice  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  for  his  arrest.  The 
absurdest  thing  of  all  was  the  incongrui- 
ty between  the  measures  employed  and 
the  object  those  measures  were  supposed 
to  attain,  in  reference  both  to  Gusev  and 
myself,  the  person  against  whom  thcjse 
measures  were  really  directed. 

Absurd  enough  to  seize  a  man  unex- 
pectedly at  night  and  march  him  off  and 
throw  him  in  prison  (everybody  knows 
what  a  Russian  prison  means  nowadays 
when  they  are  so  overcrowded),  and 
lead  him  under  armed  guard  for  over 
2,000  versts  to  a  solitary  spot  400  versts 
from  the  city.  But  especially  absurd  and 
incongruous  is  such  conduct  toward  a 
man  like  Gusev. 

One  should  have  seen  how  my  people 
and  guests,  who  knew  Gusev,  took  leave 
of  him.  All,  young  and  old,  children  and 
servants,  felt  the  same  love  and  respect 
for  him,  and  a  more  or  less  restrained 
indignation  against  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  arrest. 

On  taking  leave  of  Gusev  I  burst  into 
tears,  not  out  of  pity  for  him — I  could 
not  pity  him,  since  I  knew  he  lived  that 
spiritual  life  which  prevents  external  ac- 
cidents from  depriving  a  man  of  his  gen- 
uine happiness  —  but  because  I  was 
stirred  to  see  the  firmness  amounting  to 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  accepted  the 
misfortune. 

And  this  man.  kind,  gentle,  true,  an 
enemy  of  all  violence,  desiring  to  serve 
everybody  without  asking  anything  in 
return — this  man  they  seized  at  night, 
locked  up  in  a  prison  infected  with  ty- 
l)hus.  and  exiled  to  a  place  which  is 
known  to  those  who  do  the  exiling  only 
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by  the  fact  that  they  consider  it  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  place  to  live  in. 

Still  stranger  was  the  cause  for  which 
Gusev  was  seized,  imprisoned  and  ex- 
iled. The  authorities  said  Gusev  spread 
revolutionary  literature.  In  all  the  two 
years  during  which  he  lived  with  me  he 
not  only  did  not  spread  revolutionary 
books,  but  did  not  so  much  as  possess  or 
read  them.  In  fact,  he  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  such  literature.  The  books 
whicii  in  fulfilment  of  my  commissions 
he  sent  by  mail  or  handed  personally  to 
certain  persons  were  not  revolutionary 
books.    They  were  my  own  books. 

Now,  my  books  may  seem  bad  and  un- 
pleasant, but  by  no  means  can  they  be 
called  revolutionary,  since  they  very 
definitely  and  decisively  oppose  every 
form  of  revolutionary  activity.  For  this 
reason  all  the  revolutionary  organs  con- 
demn and  ridicule  them.  Therefore,  the 
charge  that  Gusev  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  spread  of  revolutionary  litera- 
ture is  absolutely  untrue,  without  the 
least  basis  in  fact. 

As  to  the  foolishness  of  exiling  Gusev. 
why,  it  is  really  foolish  to  speak  of  it. 
If  Gusev  is  a  harmful  person,  will  he  be 
less  harmful  in  Cherdyn,  where  there  is 
nobody  to  watch  over  his  actions  than 
in  the  very  center  of  Russia,  where  his 
activity  is  exposed  to  the  general  view  ? 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that 
persons  torn  from  their  own  sphere,  de- 
prived of  their  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood, angered  by  their  exile,  thrown  to- 
gether with  other  exiles  smarting  un- 
der the  same  treatment — it  would  seem 
that  such  persons  would  be  much  more 
harmful  than  if  they  remained  where 
they  were.  lUit  this  idea  never  occurs 
to  anybody.  The  authorities  are  used  to 
exiling,  and  so  that's  what  they  do.  But 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  useful  or 
harmful,  both  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
done  and  for  society  in  general — no  one 
thinks  about  that.  People  hold  positions, 
get  paid  for  their  positions,  and  do  what 
it  is  customary  to  do.  T.ut  as  to  what 
tin-  consequence  of  their  activity  is.  and 
whether  it  is  just  or  not — that,  nobody, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  gives 
himself  the  trouble  to  think  about. 

"It's  the  custom,  and  we  act  accord- 
ingly. If  we  make  mistakes  occasional- 
Iv.  what's  to  be  done?    We  have  so  much 


to  attend  to.  We  are  very  sorry  if  wc 
make  mistakes,  but  we  cant  help  it." 

A  mother  is  killed  by  grief,  a  wife  is 
kept  in  prison  for  a  whole  year,  men  are 
made  insane,  executed,  their  characters 
corrupted,  their  souls  destroyed — "what 
can  we  do?"  they  say,  "we've  made  a 
mistake."  Just  as  if  they  had  accidental- 
ly stepped  on  your  toe  and  were  to  say, 
"Excuse  me,  it  was  unintentional." 

This  thoughtlessness  is  the  most  terri- 
ble thing  of  all. 

.So  much  in  regard  to  the  cruelty  and 
futility  of  the  treatment  of  Gusev.  But 
the  futility  of  such  conduct  in  regard  to 
myself  is  still  more  amazing.  The  whole 
thmg  is  this :  Among  the  noxious  ele- 
ments to  be  crushed  out  of  existence  is 
Tolstoy  with  his  fool's  preaching  about 
nonsensical  non-resistance  and  a  certain 
Christianity,  which  he  himself  invented. 
All  this  prattle,  of  course,  has  no  sig- 
nificance and  is  not  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly. Nevertheless,  it  is  embarrassing,  be- 
cause it  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  and 
because  by  some  peculiar  arguments  it 
tries  to  prove  that  ownership  in  land  is 
not  legitimate,  and  so  on.  Therefore  it 
must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards.  "The 
simplest  means  would  be  to  sentence 
Tolstoy  himself.  We  could  easily  do  so 
in  the  name  of  the  same  articles  that  we 
do  everything.  We  could  put  him  in 
])rison  for  about  five  years.  He  would 
die  there,  and  stop  bothering  us.  That, 
of  course,  would  be  the  very  best.  But 
outside  of  Russia  they  don't  know — as 
we  do  here — how  empty  his  teachings 
are.  So  they  attach  more  importance  to 
him.  Therefore,  to  send  him  to  prison 
in  Krapivna  like  Gusev  might,  after  all. 
prove  a  little  awkward.  The  only  thing 
we  can  do,  which  we'll  exert  all  our  ef- 
forts to  do  without  let  or  hindrance,  is 
to  injm-e  all  his  friends  and  make  it  mi- 
pleasant  for  them.  Tho  we  cannot  stop 
liiin  with  one  effective  blow  on  the  head, 
we  can  force  him  into  silence  by  contin- 
ually harassing  him." 

Such  is  the  argument  those  must  have 
used  who  banished  Chcrtkov  and  who 
are  now  going  to  exile  Gusev.  since  the 
obiect  of  banishing  Chertkov  could  not 
have  been  to  transfer  the  harm  he  was 
doing  from  the  government  of  Tula  to 
the  government  of  Moscow,  and  the  ob- 
ject  of   exilinir    Gusev   could    not    have 
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been  to  transfer  the  liarni  from  Kra- 
pivna  to  Clicrdyn.  The  only  object 
could  have  been  to  diminish  or  altogether 
destroy  the  harm  done  by  Tolstoy. 

it  is  this  incongruity  between  the 
means  employed  and  the  end  sought  af- 
ter which  is  so  strange.  The  means  are 
incongruous,  in  the  first  place,  because, 
no  matter  how  people  may  regard  my 
thoughts,  I  consider  them  true  and  need- 
ful, and.  above  all,  1  consider  my  chief 
aim  in  life  to  be  this:  To  express  them, 
and,  therefore,  as  I  have  already  said 
elsewhere,  as  long  as  I  live,  1  will  con- 
tinue to  express  them,  and  the  takmg 
away  of  Chertkov  and  Gusev  from  me 
can  in  no  way  change  my  activity.  Just 
as  thru  Gusev  I  have  given  and  sent  my 
books  to  those  who  desired  them,  so  I 
will  keep  on  giving  and  sending  them 
with  the  help  of  other  peojile,  dozens  of 
whom  have  offered  me  their  services. 
Or,  if  all  these  persons  should  be  exiled 
to  Cherdyn  or  some  other  place  I  will 
give  and  send  them  myself  to  anybody 
who  asks  for  th.cm.  I  cannot  refuse  to 
present  my  books  to  those  who  wish 
them,  just  as  in  personal  conversation  I 
cannot  refuse  to  answer  when  I  am  asked 
about  what  I  know. 

The  measures  the  government  authori- 
ties use  against  me  are  absurd  for  a  fur- 
ther reason:  It  is  ])ossible  to  get  rid  of 
bombs  and  bomb  throwers  by  taking  the 
bombs  away  from  them  and  imprisoning 
or  killing  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
do  the  same  with  ideas.  Violence  against 
ideas  and  their  carriers  not  only  does 
not  weaken,  but  invariably  strengthens 
their  efTect. 

'I'herefore,  and  this  is  the  chief  object 
of  my  present  writing,  I  appeal  to  these 
people  once  again — if  it  is  absolutely  im 
possible  for  them  to  keep  calm,  if  they 
must  needs  use  violence.  I  ask  them  to 
use    it,    not     against     my    friends,    but 


against  me,  who  am  the  only  one  re- 
sjjonsible  both  for  the  creation  and  the 
spread  of  the  unwelcome  ideas. 

1  have  said  all  this  in  reference  to 
Gusev  and  myself.  But  something  else 
moved  me  to  make  this  statement,  which 
is  still  more  important.  I  allude  to  the 
spiritual  condition  of  those  who  execute 
such  orders  as  the  order  again>t  (Jusev. 

We  all  know  what  terrible  things  have 
been  going  on  in  Russia  for  the  last  few 
years  and  still  continue  to  go  on.  It  is 
so  terrible  that  one  does  not  like  to  speak 
about  it.  What  a  pity  for  all  those  who 
have  perished  and  still  perish,  all  those 
embittered  persons  in  exile  and  in  pris- 
on, all  those  dying  with  malice  and 
hatred  upon  the  gallows !  Yet  it  is  im- 
])ossible  not  to  i)ity  also  those  unfortu- 
nates who  execute  the  order  and,  above 
all,  those  who  prescribe  them. 

For  no  matter  Ikjw  much  they  may  as- 
sure themselves  that  they  are  doing  this 
for  the  common  weal,  no  matter  how 
much  others  like  themselves  may  ap- 
prove and  ])raise  them  for  their  deeds,  no 
matter  how  they  may  strive  to  drug 
themselves  with  all  sorts  of  preoccu- 
pations and  amusements,  they  are  hu- 
man beings,  nevertheless,  and  for  the 
most  part,  good  people,  and  they  feel 
and  know  in  the  depths  of  their  souls 
that  they  are  acting  badly,  that  by  doing 
wliat  they  do  they  kill  that  which  is 
dearer  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
their  souls,  that  they  shut  the  door 
against  themselves  to  all  the  true  and 
best  joys  in  life. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  use  the  present 
occasion,  which  is  of  little  consequence 
to  Gusev  or  myself,  to  speak  to  these 
people.  Rethink  yourselves.  Think  of 
your  lives,  think  how  you  waste  the 
sjiiritual  powers  God  has  given  you. 
Look  into  your  souls.  Have  pity  on 
yourselves. 

VaSNAYA     I'dLIANA,     Rt'SSIA. 
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Bob-for-Short" 


BY   LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


Wl'.  had  delayed  the  naming.  It 
seemed  an  unnecessary  super- 
ikiity,  when  he  was  clad  as  in 
shining  raiment,  with  all  love's  loveliest 
names.  And  being  the  one  single  and 
only,  both  baby,  and  grandbaby,  and 
great-grandbaby,  he  was  "Tin-:  Baijv." 
In  letters  and  conversations  regarding 
his  adorable  self,  "The  Baby"  was  all 
sufficing. 

He  answered  to  love-names  in  most 
blithe  fashion. 

If  it  was  the  old  great-grandfather 
piped  at  door,  "Is  there  any  "old  man' 
here  wants  to  ride  my  cane?"  you'd  hear 
answer  piping  back,  "I'm  tumin',  I'm 
dcs  a-tumin,"  and  that  frolicsome  steed 
would  be  ridden  and  tamed  and  fed  and 
talked  to.  And  if  the  grandfather  would 
say,  "I  wish  this  family  possessed  a  real, 
sure-enough  baby,"  there'd  cling  to  his 
leg  a  fat  little  body,  and  a  blithe  voice 
would  coax  up,  "Here's  you  baby,  Dran- 
dad;  did  vou  foitn'  some  tannv  in  vou 
potet?" 

So,  "Heart *s-ease,"  to  me  alone;  he 
could  not  know  how  dear  an  ease,  but 
no  one  else  was  ever  permitcd  to  call 
him  that.  That  was  the  name  belonged 
to  the  twilight  time,  when  he  and  I  went 
to  sea  in  the  big  rocker  and  love-made 
by  the  firelight  and  sung  and  told 
secrets.  Then,  oh  !  the  sweets  of  the  wet, 
sweet  lips,  the  hearts-ease  of  the  clinging 
arms,  the  sweet  child-body  close  crushed 
to  the  breasts  he  has  just  outgrown. 

The  old  deaf  neighbor  who  passes 
twice  a  day  always  nods  down.  "Hello. 
Sissy."  And  the  wrathful  wee  voice  al- 
ways shrills  up,  "Ain't  Sissy."  And 
"Nicodemus."  his  yellow  dog.  sits  on  his 
tail  and  laughs  all  over  his  face,  to  Ticar 
a  boy  called  "Sissy."  As  if  anybody 
could  fail  to  know  that  only  boys  shoot 
pretend-guns  and  drill  behind  police-men 
when  the  station-house-policemen  drill, 
and  ONLY  boys  have  yellow  dogs,  beau- 
tiful and  beloved. 

Crandmother  comforts:  "Never  mind. 
Little  Boy;  neighbor's  so  deaf,  that's 
why  he  docs  not  know  you  are  a  boy.    If 
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we'd  just  cut  oft'  his  curls,  daughter?" 
And  i  answer,  one  more  time,  "He's 
all  the  baby  I've  got."  And  put  it  off 
for  another  day;  he'll  be  a  day  bigger 
tomorrow. 

But  Grandma  understands  ;  my  beauti- 
ful, wise,  fair-hearted  mother,  with  her 
exquisite  larkspur  eyes  that  read  life  so 
tenderly  for  every  one,  and  the  broken 
heart  of  her  that  bears  burden  for  all  her 
world. 

And,  coward  that  I  auL  I  cannot  bear 
to  push  him  one  inch  on  the  way  out  of 
baljyhood.  It  is  so  divinely  dear  to  be 
to  him  the  every  beat  of  his  heart,  the 
song  that  babbles  from  his  lips,  the  all 
of  life — to  him! 

Then,  too,  who  would  love  me  and 
lake  me  to  hunt  the  first  flowers  of  the 
year  in  the  woods  behind  the  cemetery, 
and  fill  my  days  with  the  wee  sweet  sing- 
ings of  him  and  the  laughters  of  him, 
and  the  nights  with  the  love-lami)  eyes 
of  him  starring  all  my  dreams? 

To  be  sure,  always,  when  we  get  to 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  for  that  pot  o' 
honey  and  pot  o'  gold,  we're  just  too 
late.  But  its  many  the  one  we've  dug 
for  where  the  rainbow- feet  had  touched. 
Ah,  yes,  just  always  too  late;  but  we 
hear,  always,  the  leaf-laughters  and 
whisperings  in  the  woods,  where  the 
trees  are  talking,  and  tho  we  are  suspect- 
ing it  is  of  us  they  are  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, we  do  not  mind,  and  we  both  know 
we  shall  come  a-chasing  the  very  next 
rainbow  that  walks  those  woods. 

And  who  would  there  be  to  play  with 
me,  if  I  make  haste  to  grow-up  mv 
ba1)y  ? 

Great-grandfather  smuggled  in  a 
boy's  suit  one  day.  Quite  a  gorgeous 
affair  in  brass  buttons  and  brass  braid. 
1  wondered  where  in  the  world  he  found 
such  a  circus-y  small-boy-suit. 

"Could  I  just  borrow  an  old  man?" 
said  the  snagglcd  old  voice,  just  as  soft 
and  snaggled  as  a  baby  child's  when  the 
milk-teeth  are  falling. 

The  little  white  body,  all  naked  and 
beautiful    from   the   evening  tub.   wrig- 
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gled  from  my  liaiids  and  .^pcd  toward 
the  voice.  Vanished.  And  from  the 
sounds  that  trailed  over  great-grand- 
father's transom  we  knew  mischief  was 
making.  Then  he  came  in.  Molding  up 
his  trails  with  his  two  hands,  hlousc  tied 
midway,  fat  stomach  and  chin,  a  derby 
a-top  his  corn-silk  Hoss — and  starry  eyes 
and  crimson  cheeks. 

"Its  trowses,"  said  he,  in  vainglorious 
voice.  You  could  fairly  sec  the  ctjck  in 
that  voice.  "/1n'  a  blowser  an'  a  hat," 
said  he,  in  shrill  arrogance. 

Such  a  blissful  swagger  in  the  words: 
"iVo7C'  folks  will  know  I'm  a  boy!" 

"Oh,  'Dreat-dran-dad,'  "  1  gasped,  "if 
your  mother  only  knew  you'd  been  to  the 
circus. 

Tie  sniggered. 

I  pointed  to  The  Baby,  strutting  more 
and  more  slowly  as  his  "trowses"  trailed 
longer  and  his  blouse  descended  and  en- 
gulfed his  knees. 

"Did  you  tliitik  he  was  twins?" 

But  he  gave  no  answer  save  a  joyous 
chuckle. 

Step  for  step  "Nicodemus"  paraded 
with  his  little  master. 

"Ain't  it  mos'  time  to  dct  up  for 
bekfus?"  said  my  baby. 

1  knew.  He  was  simply  bursting  to 
get  out  to  the  front  sidewalk  and  crow 
over  neighbor.  Just  splitting  with  man- 
]M-i(le  to  be  recognized  as  a  man  and 
brother. 

"Well,"  I  mused,  "maybe.  Grand- 
father, you'd  better  take  this  crib  down 
to  the  trunk  room,  and  I'll  show  the 
gentleman  to  the  guest  room." 

r  lifted  one  end  of  the  little,  low  crib. 
It  stood  just  where  T  could  reach  hand 
over  and  my  baby  could  hold  to  it  and 
love-make  back  to  sleep,  w'hen  he  wak- 
ened for  the  "dink  o'  water"  nightly. 

"Ah,  no,  sir.  no,  sir,  Dreat-dran,"  as 
the  fat  wee  feet  padded  swiftly  past. 
'"It's  my's  trib.  It's  me's.  Ati'  I'm  des 
a-doin  to  do  to  bed." 

And  he  was  in  my  laji.  lips  finding 
mine.  "Wc's  des  a-'tendin'."  he  ex- 
plained, "an'  I  love  you  so,  dear.'' 

"This  boy  must  have  a  name,"  said  his 
Tirandfathcr.  "Our  men  have  alwavs 
been  named  lohn  or  James  Runyan  or 
(Jregory.  There  was  a  Judge  John  and 
a  Governor  Duncan  and  a  ludge  lames 


15.      Take  }(jur  choice.     My  own  name, 
while  rather  long,  would  fit  him." 

Great-grandfather  snorted.  '  T would 
just  match  the  trousers.  My  brass-eyed 
trousers  and  your  name;  Duncan  John 
II. — and  not  a  soul  knows  what  the  H. 
stands  for." 

Grandfather  sliffened.  "The  IJ.,  sir, 
is  Hannah.  My  mother  had  declared  her 
first  should  be  a  girl  named  Ilatmah;  my 
father  had  decided  his  firstborn  should 
bear  his  name  of  Duncan  John.     So." 

"  '.lint  sissy,"  "  (juoted  Great-grand- 
father. 

"I  have  no  desire  that  the  child  should 
be  named  'Hannah,'"  said  ( irandfather, 
with  dignity. 

"Why?"  said  Great-grandfather,  turn- 
ing suddenly  upon  me.     "Il^liy/" 

I  hesitated.  Should  I  tell  or  should  I 
not.  How  dear  the  words  had  been  on 
my  husband's  lips.  Always,  when  wc 
knelt  to  pray,  he  clasi)ed  me  in  his  arm. 
and  praying  aloud,  prayed  my  heart  with 
his  own.  Always,  that  tenderer,  stiller 
tone ;  always  the  same  words :  "And 
bless  the  baby  that  is  coming  to  us." 
Those  beautiful  long  months  when  we 
traveled  God's  imknown  with  our  child, 
each  night's  star-rising  bringing  him  a 
day's  journey  nearer  us. 

And  wdien  he  was  dying  those  dear 
last  words  had  whispered  above  my 
head  as  his  hand  gathered  the  wee.  wit- 
less feet  in  love's  last  caress.  "God  .  .  . 
bless  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  baby!" 

No,  I  could  not  tell. 

That  was  why.  I  think.  1  always  called 
him  the  Baby.  And  the  adoring  family. 
too;  but  only  they  did  not  know  the 
why.  And  I  had  a  queer  feeling  that  I 
wanted  the  child  to  name  himself. 

We  called  him  in.  He  is  always,  near- 
ly always,  quickly  obedient.  He  is  pass- 
ing on  to  "Nicodemus."  all  our  axioms 
of  manners  and  life,  and  as  "Nicode- 
mus" is  not  always  quickly  obedient,  he 
is  trying  the  effect  upon  him  of  o\- 
am])lc. 

"Nicodemus"  at  heels,  he  came. 
Grandfather's  crossed  legs  allured.  He 
stopped  to  take  a  riotous  brief  trip  on 
his  foot.  Great-grandfather's  cane  lean 
ed  against  a  chair  he  had  to  pass,  and  on 
that  frolicsome  wild  <teed  he  had  an  ex- 
citing runawav. 
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"Do  you  want  your  curls  cut  off," 
said  grandmother,  making  eyes  at  him 
behind  her  spectacles. 

"i-'ot  bid  eyes  you've  dot,"  he  shouted; 
"fut  bid  E-v-E-s  you've  dot,  dranmuv- 
ver." 

"Do  you  want  trowsers,  young  man?" 
said  great-grandfather. 

He  smiled  up  at  great-grandfather  in 
a  beguiling  way. 

"Did  you  eat  all  your  teef  up  wil  tan- 
ny,  drcat-gran?     All  your  teef  ;//>"'" 

It  took  some  time  to  reach  my  lap; 
and  I  could  not  make  "Duncan  John  H." 
fit  the  bobbing  curls,  tho  I  knew  the 
stately  father  of  my  boy's  father  was 
fitting  it  there,  in  all  the  interrupted 
progress  to  my  lap. 

Grandfather  leaned  over.  I  knew  that 
cherished  name  was  under  the  hand  that 
so  fondly  touched  the  head  at  last  leaned 
hard  against  me. 

'  Ijoy,  you  must  have  a  name.  Jim 
and  Jamie,  and  Sterling,  all  the  little 
fellows  have  names.  What  do  you  want 
to  be  called." 

Thus,  grandfather. 

Leg  crossed,  chin  in  hand,  he  medi- 
tated. The  eyes,  released  from  "Nico- 
demus's"  last  antic,  studied  the  ceiling; 
lower,  the  lids  began  to  fall,  then  ador- 
ing, sweet,  the  look  clung  to  mine.  The 
kissing  look  of  them,  where  did  he  get 
it?  And  the  hand  patting  my  cheek, 
how  my  heart  purred  and  sung  under  it. 

"I  fink,"  said  he,  very  slow,  very  de- 
cided, "I  fink  I'll  name  my's  self  like 
mye  niuvver.  My's  muvver  is  dot  a  mos' 
bu-ti-//Y/  name." 

"Sissy  -  name,"  said  great-grand- 
father. 

He  started,  and  hugged  me  very  tight 
in  lover  arms. 

"Is  a  mos  bu-ti-ful  name."  said  he; 
"but  if  we  was  two.  maybe  we'd  get  all 
mixed  an'  'Nitodemus'  wouldn't  unner- 
stan'." 

"Listen,  my  baby.     Once  upon  ,t  time 


a  brave  man  went  to  a  war,  and  there 
was  a  bad  battle.  He  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  he  had  hair  the  color  of  yours, 
too,  and  eyes  the  color  of  yours,  and  he 
found  an  old  man.  badly  wounded,  oh, 
very  badly  wounded,  and  he  begged  the 
boy  to  take  him  to  his  own  soldiers ;  and 
the  boy — I  don't  know  how — but  some- 
how, the  wounded  boy  got  the  badly 
wounded  old  man  across  the  fields  to  his 
own  soldiers,  and  died.  You  see,  if  he 
had  used  his  strength  to  save  himself,  he 
would  have  lived.  But  he  gave  his  life 
to  the  old  soldier  ;  and  after  the  war  that 
old  soldier  took  the  boy  out  of  his  grave 
and  brought  him  North  to  his  mother." 

"Fy  is  dranmuvver  trying?'' 

I'ut  grandmother's  wet  eyes  were 
shining  as  she  lifted  him  to  her  heart  and 
kissed  his  eyes,  that  were  the  color  of  the 
dead  boy's  eyes,  and  kissed  his  corn-silk 
curls,  that  were  the  color  of  the  dead 
boy's  curls. 

"jlecause    the    dead   boy    was    grand- 
mother's   boy,"    she    said,    "and    grand 
mother  is  very  proud." 

"I'"ot  was  his  name?" 

"Robert;  but  we  call  him  P.ob  for 
short,"  said  grandmother,  softly,  think- 
ing in  present  tenses. 

"Is  it  a  bu-ti-/»/  name?  'Mos'  as  bu- 
ti-ful  as  muvver 's  name  is?" 

"  'Most  as  beautiful  as  mother's,"  said 
grandmother. 

"All  yite."  said  he ;  "all  yitc." 

Next  Sunday  we  took  him  to  church 
to  be  christened  into  the  name  he  had 
chosen.  Great-grandfather  and  grand 
father  and  grandmother  and  I.  we  all 
went  with  him.  One  to  go  was  not 
enough.  Four,  almost  too  many.  Rut 
was  lie  not  our  only  one?    The  P.Anv? 

"What  name  do  you  g^ve  this  child," 
said  the  minister. 

And  before  I  could  roplv  the  answer 
w  as  made. 

"It's  W'obert,"  he  pijjcd  ;  "but  we  tail 
hiiu  Bob  for  short." 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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FUK  over  half  a  century  this  intel- 
lectual athlete  has  been  one  of 
llie  busiest  men  in  the  world.  ^V 
partisan  lighter  born  and  bred,  he  has 
itecn  active  in  every  political  Scandina- 
vian struggle;  in  religious  ciuestions  he 
has  fought  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  changing  only  by  honest  con- 
viction, and  hitting  with  all  his  might 
every  time ;  to  him  the  word  Education 
is  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  for  he  believes 
(liat  it  has  been  mainly  bad,  and  if  people 
will  only  listen,  he  can  make  it  mainly 
good;  in  a  passion  of  chivalry,  he  has 
(Irawn  his  pen  for  the  cause  of  Woman, 
whose  "sphere"  he  hopes  to  change — the 
most  modern  and  tiie  most  popular  of  all 
tile  vain  attempts  to  s(j[uare  the  circle ; 
his  powerful  voice  has  been  heard  on  the 
lecture  platform  not  only  in  his  own  be- 
loved country,  but  all  over  Europe  and 
in  America;  he  has  served  for  yeais  as 
'riieater-Director,  in  the  determination 
to  convert  the  playhouse,  like  everything 
else  he  t  uches,  into  a  vast  moral  force. 
In  addition  to  all  the  excitement  of  a 
life  si)ent  in  fighting,  his  purely  literary 
activity  has  been  enormous  in  quantity 
and  astonishing  in  range.  His  numer- 
ous dramas  treat  of  all  possible  themes, 
from  the  old  Sagas  to  modern  divorce 
laws;  and  after  exhausting  all  earthly 
material,  he  has  boldly  advanced  into  the 
realm  of  the  supernatural :  his  splendid 
play,  "Ikwond  Human  Power."  holds  the 
boards  in  most  European  cities,  and  has 
exercised  a  profound  inHuence  on  mod- 
ern drama.  His  novels  are  as  different 
in  style  and  pur]:)0se  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  novels  of  one  man  to  be;  and  some 
of  them  are  already  classics.  A  man 
with  such  an  endowment,  with  such  tre- 
mendous convictions,  with  buoyant  opti- 
mism and  terrific  energy,  has  made  no 
small  stir  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  name  of  Bjorn- 
stjcrne  Bjornson  is  forgotten. 

Had  he  not  possessed,  in  addition  to  a 
fine  mind,  a  magnificent  physical  frame, 
he  would  long  since  have  vanished  into 


that  spiritual  world  that  has  interested 
him  so  deeply.  Hut  he  has  the  physique 
of  a  Xorse  god.  Many  instances  of  his 
bodily  strength  and  endurance  have  been 
cited ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that 
e\en  after  his  mane  of  hair  had  become 
entirely  gray  he  regularly  took  his  bath 
by  standing  naked  under  a  mountain 
waterfall.  Eet  that  suflice,  as  one  trial 
of  it  would  for  most  of  us.  He  came 
honestly  by  his  health  and  vigor,  born  as 
he  was  on  a  lonely  mountain-side  in  Nor- 
way. It  was  in  the  winter  of  1832  that 
this  sturdy  baby  gave  his  first  cry  for 
freedom,  his  father  being  a  village 
pastor,  whose  flock  were  literally  scat- 
tered auKjng  steep  and  desolate  rocks, 
where  the  salient  feature  of  the  land- 
scape during  nine  months  of  the  year 
was  snow.  More  than  once  the  g(jod 
shepherd  had  to  seek  and  save  that  which 
was  lost.  For  society,  the  little  boy  had 
a  few  pet  animals  and  the  dreams  en- 
gendered by  supreme  loneliness.  But 
when  he  was  six  years  old  the  father  was 
fortunately  called  to  a  pastorate  in  a 
beautiful  valley  on  the  west  coast,  sur- 
rounded by  noble  and  inspiring  scenery, 
the  effect  of  which  is  visibly  seen  in  all 
his  early  stories.  We  cannot  help  com- 
l)aring  this  vale  of  beauty,  trailing 
clouds  of  glory  over  lijornson's  boy- 
hood, with  the  flat,  wet,  dismal  gloom  of 
I^ast  Prussia,  that  opprcst  so  heavily  the 
child  Sudermann.  and  made  P)ame  Care 
look  so  gray. 

.At  the  grammar  school,  at  the  high 
school  and  at  the  university  he  showed 
little  interest  in  the  curriculum,  and  no 
particular  aptitude  for  study;  but  before 
leaving  college  he  had  already  begun 
original  composition,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  published  a  masterpiece. 
This  was  the  pastoral  rtMiianco.  "Syn- 
uove  Solbakken,"  which  for  sheer  beauty 
of  style  and  atmosphere  he  has  never 
sur]iassed.  For  some  years  preceding 
the  date  of  its  appearance  there  had  l>ecn 
a  hill  in  literary  activity  in  Norway.  Out 
of    this    premonitory    hush    of    stillness 
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came  a  beautiful  voice,  which  by  the 
newness  and  freshness  of  its  tones 
aroused  nnmediate  interest.  Everybody 
Hstened,  enchanted  by  the  strange  har- 
mony. Men  saw  that  a  new  prophet  had 
arisen  in  Israel.  The  absolute  simplicity 
of  the  style,  the  naivete  of  the  story,  the 
naturalness  of  the  characters,  the  short, 
passionate  sentences  like  those  of  the 
Sagas,  the  lyrically  poetic  atmoNphcrc. 
appealed  at  once  to  the  Norwegian  heart. 
\Vhy  is  it  that  we  are  surprised  in  books 
and  in  plays  by  simple  language  and  nat- 
ural characters?  It  must  be  that  we  arc 
so  accustomed  to  literary  conventions 
remote  from  actual  life  that  when  we 
behold  real  people  and  hear  natural  talk 
in  works  of  art  our  first  emotion  is  glad 
astonishment.  For  the  same  reason  we 
|)raise  certain  persons  for  displaying 
what  w'e  call  common  sense.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  no  one  believed  that  a  pastoral 
romance  could  be  so  vigorous,  so  fresh 
and  so  true.  Of  all  forms  of  literature, 
pastoral  tales,  whether  in  verse  or  in 
prose,  have  been  commonly  the  most 
artificial  and  the  most  insipid  ;  but  here 
was  the  breath  of  life.  I  can  recommend 
nothing  better  for  the  soul  weary  of  the 
closeness  of  modern  naturalism  than  a 
course  of  reading  in  the  early  work  of 
Hjornson. 

He  followed  this  initial  success  with 
three  other  beautiful  prose  lyrics — 
".■\rnc"  (1859).  "A  Happy  Boy"  (i860), 
and  "The  Fisher  Maiden"  (1868V 
These  stories  exhibit  the  same  qualities 
so  strikingly  displayed  in  "Synnove  Sol- 
bakkcn."  In  all  this  artistic  production 
Bjornson  is  an  impressionist,  reproduc- 
ing with  absolute  fidelity  what  he  saw. 
both  in  the  world  of  matter  and  of  spirit. 
We  may  rely  faithfully  on  the  correct- 
ness of  these  pictures,  whether  they  por- 
tray natural  scenery,  country  customs  or 
peasant  character.  We  inhale  N(^rway. 
We  can  smell  the  pines.  The  nipping 
and  eager  air,  tlie  dark  green  resinous 
forests — wo  feci  these  as  plainly  as  if  we 
were  physically  ]ircscnt  in  the  I^nd  of 
the  Midnight  Sun.  The  kindly  simplic- 
ity of  the  poa'^ant*;.  the  village  cere- 
monies at  wcfldings  and  funerals,  the 
cheerful  loneliness  with  sheep  on  moun- 
tain pasture,  and  the  subdued  but  tmi- 
wT'^al  note  of  deep  nu-al  piety,  make  one 
feel  as  tho  the  wlii>lo  rommunitv  were 


bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 
God.  Bjornson  says,  "The  church  is  in 
the  foreground  of  Norwegian  peasant 
life."  And  indeed  everything  seems  to 
center  around  God's  acre,  and  the  spire 
of  the  meeting-house  points  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  stories  themselves. 
Many  beautiful  passages  affect  us  like 
noble  music;  our  eyes  are  filled  with 
happy  tears. 

In  view  of  the  strong  atid  ardent 
personality  of  the  author,  it  is  curious 
that  these  early  romances  should  be  so 
truly  objective.  ( )ne  feels  his  person- 
ality in  a  general  way,  as  one  feels  that 
of  Turgenev  ;  but  the  young  writer  sepa- 
rates himself  entirely  from  the  course  of 
the  story ;  he  nowhere  interferes.  The 
characters  apparently  develop  without 
his  assistance,  as  the  events  take  place 
without  any  manipulation.  This  is  all 
entirely  different  from  the  standard 
English  novel,  as  represented  by  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray  and  De  Morgan.  .\s  a 
work  of  objective  art.  "Synnove  Solbak- 
ken"  approaches  flawdess  perfection.  It 
has  one  plot,  which  travels  in  one  direc- 
tion— forward.  The  persons  are  in- 
tensely Norwegian,  but  there  their  simi- 
larity ends.  Each  is  individualized.  The 
simplicity  of  the  story  is  so  remarkable 
that  to  some  superficial  and  unobservant 
readers  it  has  seemed  childish.  The  very 
acme  of  art  is  so  close  to  Nature  that  it 
sometimes  is  mistaken  for  no  art  at  all. 
like  the  acting  of  Garrick  or  the  style  of 
Jane  Austen.  Adverse  criticisms  are  the 
highest  compliments.  Language  is  well 
managed  when  it  expresses  profound 
thoughts  in  words  clear  to  a  child. 

The  love  scenes  in  this  narrative  are 
idyllic :  in  fact,  the  whole  hook  is  an  idyl. 
It  seems  radiant  with  sunshine.  It  is  as 
pure  as  a  mountain  lake,  and  as  refresh- 
ing. And  besides  the  artistic  unity  of 
the  work,  that  satisfies  one's  standards 
so  fully,  there  i*;  an  exquisite  something 
hard  to  define:  a  play  of  fancy,  a  veil  of 
poetic  beauty  lingering  over  the  story, 
that  makes  us  feel  when  we  have  closed 
the  book  as  if  we  were  gazing  at  a  clear 
winter  sunset. 

Bi(')rnson  has  the  creative  imagination 
of  the  true  poet.     In  the  wonderful  pro- 
logue to  "Arne"  he  gives  the  trees  <;epa 
rate  personalities,  in  a  manner  to  arouse 
the  envy  of  Thomas  Hardv.    Indeed,  the 
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author  of  "The  VVoodlanders"  has  never 
felt    the   trees   more   intensely   than   the 
Norwegian  novelist.    The  prose  style  un- 
consciously  breaks    into   verse    form   at 
times,   with  the  natural  grace  and  ea^e 
of  a  singing  bird.     Not  the  least  charm- 
ing incidents  in  Bjornson's  romances  are 
the  frequent  lyrics,  that  .si)ring  up  like 
cowslips  in  a  pasture. 
"Punctual  as  Springtide  forth  peep  they." 
The    novels     in     Bjornson's     second 
period   are   so    totally    unlike    those    we 
have  just  been  considering  that  if  all  his 
work  had  been  published  anonymously, 
no  one  would  have  ventured  to  say  that 
the  same  man   had   written   "A   Happy 
Boy"  and  "In  God's  Way."    There  came 
a    pause    in    his    creative    activity,      ile 
wrote   little   imaginative   literature,    and 
many  thought  the  well  of  his  inspiration 
had  gone  dry.     Really  he  was  passing 
thru  a  belated  stitnti  und  drang;  a  tre- 
mendous   intellectual   struggle   and    fer- 
mentation   had    set    in,    from    which    he 
emerged  mentally  a  changed  man,  with  a 
new  outfit  of  opinions   and   ideas.     At 
nearly  the  same  time  his  great  contem- 
porary Tolstoy  was  also  in  the  Slough 
of  Despond,  but  he  climbed  out  on  the 
other  side  and  set  his   face  toward  the 
Celestial   City.      Bjornson's   floundering 
ultimately  carried  him  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.     While  Tolstoy  was 
studying  the  New  Testament,  Bjornson 
applied    himself    to    Darwin,    Mill    and" 
Spencer,  and  became  completely  convert- 
ed  from  the  Christianity  of  his  youth. 
Many  minds   would   have  been   tempo- 
rarily paralyzed   by   such  a   result,   and 
would  finally  have  become  either  pessi- 
mistic or  coldly  critical.     But  Bjornson 
simply  could  not  endure  to  be  a  gloomy, 
cynical  spectator  of  life,  like  his  country- 
man, Ibsen,  any  more  than  he  could  leave 
his    native    land    and    calmly    view    its 
nakedness    from    the    comfortable    envi- 
ronment of  Munich  or  Rome.     Bjornson 
ha.s  the  sort  of  intellect  that  cannot  re- 
main  in   equilibrium.      He    was   ever   a 
fighter,  and   caimot   live   without   some- 
thing to  fight  for.    The  natural  optimism 
of  his  temperament,  so  opposed  in  everv 
way  to  the  blank  despair  of  Ibsen,  made 
him  see  in  his  new  views  the  way  of 
salvation.     He  is  just  as  sure  he  is  right 
now  as  he  wa.s  when  he  held  opinions 
exactly  the  conlrarv.     With  jovful  ardor 


lie  became  the  champion  and  propa- 
gandist of  democracy  in  politics  and  of 
free  thought  in  religion ;  apparently 
adopting  Spencer's  saying,  "To  the  true 
reformer  no  institution  is  sacred,  no  be- 
lief above  criticism."  For  the  word 
reformer  precisely  describes  Bjornson; 
like  the  chief  characters  in  his  later 
novels,  he  is  an  apostle  of  reform,  zeal- 
ous, tireless  and  tiresome. 

Lowell,  in  his  fine  essay  on  Gray,  said 
that  one  reason  why  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  so  comfortable  was  that  "re- 
sponsibility for  the  imiverse  had  not 
then  been  invented."  Now,  Bjornson 
feels  this  responsibility  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  nature,  and  however 
admirable  it  may  be  as  a  moral  quality, 
it  has  vitiated  his  artistic  career.  As  he 
renounced  Christianity  for  agnosticism, 
so  he  renounced  romance  for  realism. 
The  novels  written  since  1875  are  not 
only  unlike  his  early  i)astoral  romances 
in  literary  style ;  they  are  totally  diflferent 
productions  in  tone,  in  spirit  and  in  in- 
tention. And,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  art,  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  in- 
ferior to  the  work  of  his  youth  as  Haw- 
thorne's campaign  "Life  of  Pierce"  is 
inferior  to  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  In 
every  way  Bjornson  is  farther  oflf  from 
heaven  than  when  he  was  a  boy. 

In  addition  to  many  short  sketches,  his 
later  period  includes  three  realistic  nov- 
els. These  are:  "Flags  Arc  Flying  in 
Town  and  Harbor"  (1884).  translated 
into  English  with  the  title,  "The  Heri- 
tage of  the  Kurts."  for  it  is  a  study  in 
heredity;  "In  God's  Way"  (1889).' 
loudly  proclaimed  as  his  masterpiece, 
and  "Mary"  (1906),  The  first  two  orig- 
inally attracted  more  attention  abroad 
than  at  home.  "The  "Flags"  hung  idly 
in  Norway,  and  the  orthodox  were  not 
anxious  to  get  in  God's  way.  But  the 
second  book  produced  considerable  ex- 
citement in  England,  which  finally  re- 
acted in  Christiania  and  Copenhagen  ;  it 
is  still  hotly  di.scusscd.  In  these  three 
novels  the  author  has  stepped  out  of  the 
role  of  artist  and  become  a  kind  of  pro- 
fessor of  pedagog}'.  his  specialty  being 
the  education  of  women.  In  "Flags"  the 
principal  part  of  the  story  is  taken  up 
with  a  girls'  school,  which  gives  the  nov- 
elist an  opportunity  to  include  a  confused 

'In  the  original  the  title   is  "In  God's  Wiys." 
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study  ol  heredity,  and  to  air  all  sorts  of 
educational  theory.  The  chief  one  ap- 
pears to  be  that  in  the  curriculum  for 
young  girls  the  "major"  should  be  physi- 
ology. Hygiene,  which  so  many  bewil- 
dered persons  are  accepting  just  now  in 
lieu  of  the  Gospel,  plays  a  heavy  part  in 
Bjornson's  later  work.  The  gymnasium 
in  "Flags"  takes  the  place  of  the  church 
in  Synnove";  and  acrobatic  feats  of 
the  body  are  deemed  more  healthful  than 
the  religious  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
Kallem,  a  prominent  character  of  the 
story,  "In  God's  Way,"  usually  appears 
walking  on  his  hands,  which  is  not  the 
only  fashion  in  which  he  is  upside  down. 
The  book  "Flags"  is,  frankly  speaking, 
an  intolerable  bore.  The  hero,  Rendalen, 
who  also  appears  in  the  subsequent 
novel,  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  new  opin- 
ions of  the  author;  a  convenient  if 
chimsy  device,  for  whenever  Bjornson 
wishes  to  expound  his  views  on  educa- 
tion, hygiene  or  religion,  he  simply 
makes  Rendalen  deliver  a  lecture.  Di- 
dactic novels  are  in  general  a  poor  sub- 
stitute either  for  learning  or  for  fiction, 
but  they  are  doubly  bad  when  the  author 
is  confused  in  his  ideas  of  science  and  in 
his  notions  of  art.  One  general  "lesson" 
emerges  from  the  jargon  of  this  book — 
that  men  should  sutler  for  immorality  as 
severely  as  women,  a  doctrine  neither 
new  nor  practicable.  The  difficulty  is 
that  with  JJjornson,  as  with  some  others 
who  shout  this  edict,  the  equalizing  of 
the  punishment  takes  the  form  of  leav- 
ing the  men  as  they  are,  and  issuing  a 
general  pardon  to  the  women.  Renda- 
len, the  head-master  of  the  school,  is 
constantly  bringing  up  this  topic,  and  he 
makes  it  the  chief  subject  for  discussion 
in  the  girls'  debating  society !  These  fe- 
males are  going  to  be  emancii)ate(l.  A 
pseudc-scicntific  twist  is  also  given  to 
this  novel  by  the  introduction  of  mes- 
merism and  hypnotic  influence,  matters 
in  which  the  author  is  deeply  interested. 
We  are  given  lo  understand  that  a  large 
number  of  women  are  annually  ruined, 
not  by  their  lack  of  moral  conviction  and 
will  power,  but  simply  by  the  hypnotic 
influence  of  men.  One  may  perhaps 
reasonably  doubt  the  ultimate  value  of 
a  wide  dissemination  of  this  great  idea, 
especially  in  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 
To   the   unsympathetic   reader,   the   one 


question  that  will  keep  him  afioat  in  all 
this  welter,  is  not  concerned  with  peda- 
gogy ;  it  is  the  honest  attempt  to  discover 
why  the  book  bears  its  strange  title. 
Unfortunately  he  will  not  find  out  until 
the  last  leaf.    Then 

"ihe    connexion    of    wliich    with    the    plot    one 
sees." 

It  is  pleasant  to  take  up  the  volume 
"In  God's  Way/'  for,  however  disap- 
pointing it  may  be  to  those  who  know 
the  young  Bjornson,  it  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  "Flags."  It  is  what  is  called  to- 
day a  "strong"  novel,  and  has  naturally 
evoked  the  widest  variation  of  comment. 
By  many  it  has  been  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic admiration  and  by  many  with  out- 
spoken disgust.  ■  Psychologically,  it  is 
indeed  powerful.  The  characters  are 
interesting,  and  they  develop  in  a  way 
that  may  or  may  not  be  God's,  but  re- 
semble His  in  being  mysterious.  One 
cannot  foresee  in  the  early  chapters  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  draiitatis  pcr- 
soficc,  nor  what  is  to  be  our  final  attitude 
toward  any  of  them.  Think  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  us  by  our  first  ac- 
(juaintance  witii  Josephine,  or  Kallem,  or 
Ragni,  or  Ole ;  and  then  compare  it  with 
the  state  of  our  feelings  as  we  draw  near 
the  end.  Not  one  of  these  characters  re- 
mains the  same;  each  one  develops,  and 
develops  as  they  might  in  actual  life. 
Bjornson  does  not  approach  his  men  and 
"women  from  an  easy  chair,  in  the  de- 
scriptive manner ;  once  created,  we  feel 
that  they  would  grow  without  his  aid. 

F'or  all  this  particular  triumph  of  art. 
"In  God's  Way"'  is  plainly  a  didactic 
novel,  with  the  author  preaching  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  "fighting"  (|ual- 
ity  in  the  novelist  gets  the  better  of  his 
literary  genius.  We  have  a  story  in  the 
extreme  realistic  style,  marked  by  occa- 
sional scenes  of  great  beauty  and  force; 
but  the  e.xposition  of  doctrine  is  some- 
what vague  and  confused,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  work  decidedly 
inartistic.  Two  general  points,  however, 
are  made  clear:  First,  that  one. may  walk 
in  God's  way  without  believing  in  God. 
Religion  is  of  uo  importance  in  compari- 
son with  conduct,  nor  have  the  two 
things  any  vital  or  necessary  connection. 
This  is  a  modern  view,  and  j>erhaps  a 
natural  reaction  from  the  strictness  of 
Bjornson's  childhood  training.     Second, 
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that  virtue  is  a  matter  entirely  of  the 
heart,  bearing  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  statute-book.  A  woman  may  be 
legally  an  adulteress  and  yet  absolutely 
pure.  This  also  is  (juite  lamiliar  to  us 
in  the  pages  of  modern  dramatists  and 
novelists.  JJjornson  has  taken  an  ex- 
traordinary instance  to  pnn'e  Iiis  thesis, 
a  thesis  that  perhaps  needs  no  emphasis, 
for  human  nature  is  only  too  well  dis- 
posed to  make  its  moral  creed  coincide 
with  its  bodily  instincts. 

The  same  theme — mental  as  opposed 
to  physical  female  chastity — is  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  "Mary,"  a  novel  that  has  had 
considerable  success  in  Norway  and  in 
Germany,  but  has  not  yet  been  translated 
either  into  French  or  English.*  This 
work  of  his  old  age  shows  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  decay.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  powerful  analysis  of  a  girl's  heart, 
written  in  short,  vigorous  sentences. 
Mary,  after  taking  plenty  of  time  for 
reflection,  and  without  any  solicitation, 
deliberately  gives  herself  to  her  lover,  in 
a  manner  copied  exactly  from  a  scene  in 
Maupassant's  novel,  "Notre  Ccx'ur."  Her 
fiance  is  naturally  amazed,  as  there  has 
been  nothing  leading  up  to  this ;  she 
comes  to  him  of  her  own  free  will.  Her 
theory  of  conduct  (which  exemplifies 
that  of  Bjornson)  is  that  a  woman  is  the 
sovereign  mistress  of  her  own  body,  and 
can  do  what  she  pleases.  There  is  noth- 
ing immoral  in  a  woman's  free  gift  of 
herself  to  her  lover,  provided  she  docs  it 
out  of  her  royal  bounty,  antl  not  as  a 
weak  yielding  to  masculine  pursuit.  The 
next  day  Mary  is  grievously  disappoint- 
ed to  discover  that,  instead  of  the 
homage  and  worship  she  exjiected,  the 
erstwhile  timid  lover  glories  in  the  sense 
of  possession.  She  fears  that  she  cannot 
live  an  absolutely  indcDcndent  life  with 
such  a  husband — and  Bjornson's  gospel 
is,  of  course,  the  untrammelcd  freedom 
of  woman.  So.  altho  she  is  about  to  be- 
come a  mother,  she  deliberately  cancels 
the  engagement  to  the  putative  child's 
father  ;  this  puzzles  him  even  more  than 
her  previous  conduct,  tho  he  is  forced  to 
acquiesce.  Then,  in  a  final  access  of  de- 
spair, as  she  is  about  to  commit  suicide, 
she  is  rescued  by  a  man  whose  love  is 

*A  translation  of  "Maty"  appears  tliis  wcpk  as 
Vol.  Xlll  in  tlir  Kdnmnd  (lossc  oililion  of  lljorn- 
^""'s  novels,  publisliod  by  the  Macmillan  Company. — 
I  Ed.] 


like  the  moths  for  the  star — who  tells 
her  that  no  matter  what  she  has  done, 
she  is  the  noblest,  purest  woman  on 
earth,  and  the  chaste  queen  of  his  heart. 
Thus,  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
rather  than  by  anything  inevitable  in  the 
story,  the  book  ends  happily,  with  Mary 
and  her  second  adoring  lover  in  the  very 
delirium  o(  joy.  It  is  evident  that  the 
novel  is  nothing  but  a  "Tendenz- 
Roman";  Bjornson  wishes  us  to  ap]jrove 
of  his  heroine's  conduct  thru<jut — of  the 
entirely  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  her 
virtue,  of  the  subsecjuent  sacrifice  of  her 
reputation,  and  of  her  remorseless  joy 
in  the  arms  of  another  man.  Such  is  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  sex  equality ;  men  are 
not  to  be  made  more  virtuous,  but  the 
freedom  of  women  is  not  only  to  be  par- 
doned, but  approved. 

In  comparing  the  three  late  with  the 
four    early    novels,    the    most    striking 
change  is  instantly  apparent  to  any  one 
who    reads    "Synnove    Solbakken"    and 
then  opens  'Tn  God's  Way."     It  is  the 
sudden    and   depressing   change   of   air. 
from    the    mountains    to    the    sickroom. 
1Mie  abundance  of  medical  detail  in  the 
later    novel    is    almost    nauseating,    and 
would  be  wholly  so  were  it  not  absurd. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  invigorat- 
ing scenery  and  the  simple  love  scenes  in 
"Synnove  "  with  the  minute  examination 
of  Ragni's  spittle   (for  tuberculosis)   in 
the  other  book — but  enough  is  said.    De- 
spite all  that  has  been  written  in  praise 
of  J'jornson's  "courage"  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  sex  and  disease.  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  cry  of  his  friend  in  1879: 
"Come  back  aRain,  dear  Rjurnson.  come  back !" 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  influence  of 
modern    I^nglish    skej)ticism    cannot   ac- 
count entirely  for  the  revolution  in  the 
Norwegian's    mind    and    art.      We    can 
clearly     observe     an     attraction     much 
rearer,    that    has    drawn    this    luminous 
star  so  far  out  of  its  course.     It  is  none 
other   than    the   mighty    Ibsen.      Ibsen's 
analysis  of  disease,  his  examination  of 
marriage    problems,    his    Ishmaclitc    at- 
tacks on  the  present  structure  of  civil- 
ized society — all  this  has  had  its  effect 
on    his    contemporary    and   countryman. 
.'\s  a  destructive  force  Ibsen  is  stronger 
than    BjornscMi.   be^\tuse   he   is   ruthless. 
Rut    one    has    the    courage    of   despair, 
while  the  other  has  the  courage  of  hope. 
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lijornson  does  not  believe  in  Fate  and  is 
not  afraid  uf  it.  He  loves  and  believes 
in  humanity,  liis  gloomiest  books  end 
with  a  vision.  There  is  always  a  rift  in 
the  clouds.  Thruout  all  his  career  he 
has  set  his  face  steadfastly  toward  what 
he  has  taken  to  be  the  true  light.  Such 
men  compel  admiration,  no  matter 
whose  colors  they  bear.  And  however 
much  we  may  deplore  his  present  course, 
we  cannot  now  echo  the  cry  of  his 
friend    and    sav,    "Come    back!"      The 


language  of  the  poet  expresses  our  atti- 
tude : 

"Life's  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back 
to  usT 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain, 

I'orced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twi- 
light. 

Never  glad  confident  morning  again  I 

Best  fight   on   well,   for  we  taught  him   strike- 
gallantly, 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own; 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and 
wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne!  " 
Seve.v  Gables,  Hukon  City,   Mich. 


The  Silly  Treun* 

BY  SEUMAS  MAC  MANUS 

*In  Irish-speaking  districts  tlie  corn-crake  is  called  the  Treun.  which  signifies  strength. 
lie  is  so  called,  hecause,  when  he  called  he  lies  on  his  back  and  in  awe-stricken  admiration 
contemplating  his  raised  feet  cries  (in  Gaelic)  "Strength  with  Strength!  What  wonderful 
strength    for   the    two    little    feet   of   one   poor  bird   to   hold   up   all   the   skies!" 

Whe.v  the  gray  dust  of  dayli'gone^  was  sifting  on  the  lea, 

Last  evening,  I  wandered  out,  my  wearied  self  to  flee: 

And  down  a  pleasant  mcadow-field  my  footsteps  carried  me. 

What  place  the  grass  grew  long  and  thick  a  Treun  I  did  espy 
On  broad  of  back  prostrated,  and  his  spindle-shanks  on  high, 
A-shouting  on  the  world  to  see  him  holding  up  tb.c  sky. 

I  paused,  astounded  at  this  fellow  of  the  creaky  tones. 

And  very  big  conceit,  but  nathless  very  i)uny  bones. 

Whom  good-for-nothings  chased  from  ditch  to  ditch  with  cobble-stones. 

"With  legs  so  long,  and  head  so  small,"  I  said,  "thou  knavish  bird 
That  overrun'st  our  peaceful  fields,  thou  vile  unbidden  Kurd, 
What  gave  thy  brainless  thimble-head  idea  so  absurd? 

Thou  rank  impostor,"  added  I,  "whose  kind  our  meadows  throng. 
Sore  vexing  restful  summer  eves  with  this  insensate  song — 
Discordant  and  impertinent  as  it  is  vilely  wrong. 

O,  silly,  silly  amadant  of  the  conceited  cries ! 

Rascal  the  most  impudent  that  either  walks  or  flies ! 

Dost  truly  think  those  foolish  feet  are  holding  up  the  skies? 

All  that  vasty  space  from  west  to  east  with  all  its  stars, 
Where  Cynthia  grand  and  PlKTebus  fair  alternate  roll  their  cars, 
.\nd  lurid  comets  trail  their  portents  dread  of  bloody  wars ! 

Avaunt  !"  I  said,  "thy  vanity  alone  the  skies  might  stay!" — 

I   startled  him;  he   frightened  llew   into  the  twilight  gray : 

And  lo!  the  skies  moved  not  one  bit  when  his  heels  were  drawn  away! 

I  shouted,  "Ha,  poor  fool,  art  now  dissuaded  of  thy  lies?" 

And  from  the  distance,  floating  clear,  came  back  his  creaking  cries, 

"Oh.  wonderful,  one  poor  bird's  feet  to  hold  up  all  the  skies!" 

i"Dayli'gonf"    (daylight-gone)    is   Iwiligln. 
t"AmadaH"    is    half-wit. 

MOUNTCUARLES,     COUNTV     DONEGAL.     IRELAND. 


Hudson-Fulton 
Books 


'I' HE  publishers  are  contributing  their 
share  to  the  celebration  of  New  York's 
tercentenary.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mrs. 
Schuyler  van  Rensselaer's  "History  of 
the  City  of  New  York"  was  reviewed  in 
these  columns,  and  now  there  comes, 
most  timely  and  welcome,  a  volume  to 
be  set  by  its  side  on  the  bookshelf,  and  to 
be  read  and  consulted  in  connection  with 
it.  Narratives  of  New  Nctherland'  is 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  valuable  series 
of  "Original  Narratives  of  Early  Amer- 
ican History,"  whose  publication  in 
handsome  uniform  volumes  was  begun 
seven  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Historical  Association. 
This  latest  edition  to  the  reprints  is 
edited  by  their  general  editor,  Mr.  J. 
b'ranklin  Jameson,  and  contains,  if  not 
all,  certainly  the  most  important  of  the 
contemporary  re])resentations  of  New 
Nethcrland,  from  \''an  Metcrcn's  and 
Juet's  accounts  of  Hudson's  voyage  to 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  report  of  (he  surren- 
der of  the  province,  fifty-six  years  later. 
De  I^ct.  Wasscnacr,  Dc  \'rics.  Father 
Jogues.  Megapolensis,  Dominc  Sclyns — 
all  the  early  authorities  arc  here,  the 
editor  deserving  special  thanks  for  print- 
ing in  full  the  "Privileges  and  ]'",xcmii- 
tions  for  Patroons.  Masters  and  Private 
Individuals  who  will  Settle  any  Colonies 
and  Cattle  in  New  Ncthcrlan(i"  (1630). 
and  the  historic  "Representation"  of 
1650.  Special  mention  shoidd  be  made 
here  also  of  a  "Description  of  the  Townc 
of  Mannadens  as  it  was  in  September, 
1661,"  an  English  document  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Society  of  Txindoti, 
of  unknown  origin,  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. The  author's  note  on  its  jiossiblc 
authorship   suggests    a   hidden    page   of 

'Narratives  of  Xkw  Nethkri.and,  i6oq-i66i. 
Edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jaiiicson.  Pli.n..  1. 1. .P.  "Orici 
n«l  Narr.Ttivcs  of  Karlv  AniericTii  llislmv.'"  ("l\arlcs 
Scribncr's   Sons,      9vo.'    $,i    net. 


early  New  York  history.  The  document 
is,  in  itself,  of  less  importance,  however, 
than  the  "Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  Country,  1634- 
35,"  brought  to  light  in  1895,  l)ut  the 
editor  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his  state- 
ment that  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson 
found  it  in  Amsterdam  in  that  year.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  brouglit  to  this 
country  by  a  descendant  of  the  \'an 
Welys,  who,  like  the  Van  Rcnsselaers, 
were  pearl  merchants  in  seventeenth- 
century  Amsterdam,  and  purchased  by 
General  Wilson,  who  at  once  recognized 
its  value  and  importance,  and  published 
a  translation  of  it  in  The  Indkprndent, 
( )ctober  3,  1895.  There  are  three  con- 
temporary maps,  and  a  fac  simile  of  the 
title  page  of  the  "Privileges  and  Exemp- 
tions." Apart  from  its  service  in  jilac- 
ing  within  easy  reach  of  the  student 
sources  of  early  American  history  which 
would  otherwise  have  grown  increas- 
ingly difficult  of  access,  the  series  con- 
tinues to  be  a  growing  storehouse  of 
true  romance,  as  our  historical  novelists 
of  a  decade  ago  well  knew. 

Miss  Esther  Singleton  attempts,  in 
Dutch  Nc7v  York\'  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  worthy  burghers, 
their  wives  and  children,  their  orchards 
and  gardens,  their  houses,  furniture, 
silver,  glass,  curios  and  ornaments,  their 
housekeeping,  servants  and  slaves,  their 
])rovisions  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  their  business,  recreations, 
sports  and  festivals,  their  courtship  and 
marriage  customs,  their  physicians  and 
surgeons,  tavern  and  excise  laws,  their 
religion,  superstitions,  and  many  other 
things.  The  picture  is  largely  based 
upon  the  assiunntion  that  (he  life  of  the 
Dutch  in  New  Nedierland  differed  but 
little  in  its  daily  routiiic  and  resources 
from  that  of  the  old.  which  probablv  was 
so,  if  not  at  first,  at  least  later  on:  and 
its  less  admirable  features  are  not 
blinked.  The  illustrations  arc  in  part  of 
furniture,  porcelain,  silver,  etc..  in  pri- 

'Pt'TrH  Nkw  York:  Manners  und  Custom";  of  N«  w 
xnistrrd.Tin  in  the  Sevrntcrnth  Century.  Illtistratefi. 
l>od<l.   Mead  &  Co.     8vo.     $350  net. 
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vate  and  public  collections  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  part  of  objects  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 

ihc  Picturesque  Hudson^'  from  its 
sources  in  the  Adirondacks  to  the  Bat- 
tery, is  described  in  a  little  volume  by 
Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  whose  reputation 
as  a  descriptive  traveler  needs  no  bush. 
The  picturesqueness  insisted  upon  in  the 
title  receives  its  due  share  of  attention, 
but  the  author  is  mostly  in  the  historic 
mood,  oftener  revolutionary  than  colo- 
nial, of  course;  and  on  his  very  first 
page  he  reminds  us  of  Verrazano,  in 
whose  honor  our  Italian  fellow  citizens 
are  going  to  erect  a  statue,  Hudson 
being  scrupulously  designated  as  "the 
man  to  whom  the  river  owes  its  name.'' 
The  lore  of  Washington  Irving  fur- 
nishes many  a  page,  from  Communipaw 
to  Sleepy  Hollow,  even  as  memories  of 
the  war  for  independence  accompany  the 
traveler  from  Harlem  Heights  to  Sara- 
toga. Mr.  Johnson  traces  the  name  of 
Hoboken  to  an  Indian  village  "in  the  far 
past"  called  Hobock ;  is  this  derivation 
<|uite  to  be  relied  upon?  There  are  some 
pleasant,  restful  pages  devoted  to  the 
Hudson's  fish  and  fishermen.  An  in- 
forming, useful  little  volume,  whose  pe- 
rusal will  greatly  enhance  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Hudson  trip. 

Alice  Crary  SutclifTe,  too,  takes  us  up 
the  Fludson,  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
but  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  her  biography 
of  Robert  Pullou*  which  contains  all  the 
available  material,  some  of  it  hitherto 
unpul)lislied,  to  make  complete  the  story 
of  the  "C'lermont's"  conception,  building 
and  historic  first  trip.  A  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  inventor,  the  author 
would  impress  upon  tlie  world  what  she 
considers  to  be  his  other  claims  to  fame 
— his  experiments  with  submarines  and 
torpedoes,  his  ad\(icac\-  of  canals,  etc. 
".•\n  artist  with  unbounded  delight  in  the 
glories  of  color  and  form."  she  calls 
liim,  and  "an  .American  statesman." 
Sufficient  unto  this  celebration  in  his 
honor  is  the  cause  thereof.  The  interest 
of  the  book  lies  in  its  now  material, 
which  includes  Fulton's  preliminary 
plans  for  his  steamboat.    There  are  also 

•The  Picture-sque  Hud.son.  By  Clifton  Johnscnt. 
Ulns.  "Picturesque  Rivers  Scries."  M.icmillan  Co. 
161110.      $i-JS    net. 

•RnnERT  FiiLrnN  and  the  Clermont.  Bv  Alice 
Crnry  Sutcliffe.  Illus.  Tlie  Century  Co.  '  lamo. 
$1.20  net. 


some  reproductions  of  portraits  and 
miniatures  painted  by  him  in  the  early 
davs  of  his  career. 


"The  Hungry   Heart" 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  everybody  when 
an  honest  man  without  a  clear  moral 
sense  seizes  upon  an  important  truth 
and  develops  it  according  to  his  point  of 
view  with  a  logic  that  clutches  like  ten- 
penny  nails.  This  is  what  Mr.  David 
(Iraham  Phillips  has  accomplished  in  his 
latest  novel.*  He  has  dramatized,  with 
a  veracity  that  camiot  be  denied,  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  growing  marital 
unrest  of  our  times.  And  if  he  had  not 
worked  at  his  solution  with  what  may  be 
almost  praised  as  a  courageous  disre- 
gard for  decency  and  virtue,  the  book 
might  be  called  a  moral  masterpiece  in 
fiction.  As  it  is,  patient,  thinking  people 
whose  logic  is  not  so  destructive  as  Mr. 
Phillips's  will  call  it  an  immoral  master- 
piece. 

Here  are  three  important  propositions 
the  story  undertakes  to  demonstrate: 
birst,  that  marriage  is  degrading  to 
women  where  it  does  not  mean  ccjual 
comradeship  in  all  the  relations  of  the 
two  people  married,  including  the  man's 
business  career  and  the  woman's  domes- 
tic and  maternal  duties;  that  the  way 
wives  have  accepted  their  husbands,  for 
better  and  for  worse,  hel])ing  to  propa- 
gate the  race  legitimately,  and  living 
with  alf  kinds  of  husbands  until  death 
released  them,  is  degrading  to  women 
and  bad  for  society.  Second,  that  a 
woman  denied  this  comradeship  with  her 
husband  is  benefited  morally  and  broad- 
ened in  the  right  wisdom  of  living  by 
committing  adultery.  Third,  that  the 
merely  chaste  woman  is  often  the  most 
primitive,  selfish,  hypocritical,  contempt- 
ible type  of  a  woman,  marrying  shrewd- 
ly, not  for  love  but  for  a  support,  less 
noble  and  less  trustworthy  than  the  other 
woman  with  the  "hungry  heart,"  who 
goes  about  seeking  a  comrade,  as  naively 
indifterent  to  mere  chastity  as  any  lower 
animal. 

Richard  and  Courtney  \'aughn  are 
two  young  married  people.  Richard  is 
a  chemist  engaged  in  an  effort  to  dis- 

•The  HiijJi-.RV   Heart.      P\   Datirf   Graham  Phillip.-. 
New    ^'olk:    D.    .\pplrlrn    &•    Co.      J1.50. 
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cover  the  secret  of  heat  and  a  prfjcess 
by  vvhicli  a  cheap  fuel  may  be  niamifac- 
tured.  He  regards  his  young  wife  with 
tenderness,  and  tlie  autlior  has  gone  so 
far  toward  analyzing  this  tenderness  as 
to  destroy  it  and  give  it  another  name. 
He  gives  the  reader  the  impression  of 
interpreting-  Richard's  affection  for  his 
wife,  not  as  Richard  meant  it,  but  as  he, 
Mr.  Phillips,  understood  it — stripped  to 
the  polyp  nakedness  of  liuman  passion. 
Also  he  is  absorbed  in  his  chemistry  as 
other  married  men  are  in  their  various 
man-businesses,  and  takes  his  wife  as  he 
would  a  cigar  at  the  end  of  the  day,  just 
for  pleasure.  Most  of  the  time  he 
neglects  her  as  most  men  neg^lect  their 
wives.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  power 
and  veracity  with  which  Air.  Phillii^s  has 
portrayed  this  very  real  cause  of  marital 
unhajjpiness  in  an  age  when  women  are 
not  content  to  be  mere  creatures  of  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  no  matter  how  tender- 
ly cared  for,  because  they  are  beginning 
to  think  ably,  like  men,  and  to  have  the 
same  desire  for  achievement,  liu for- 
tunately, Courtney  does  not  find  enough 
to  occu])y  her  in  the  care  of  a  large 
house  and  gromids,  but  she  desires  to 
share  her  husljand's  work  at  the  labora- 
tory, not  so  much  because  she  has  the 
same  am1)ition  as  her  hus1)and.  altho  she 
is  fond  of  chemistry,  but  because  she 
desires  to  share  life  with  him,  and  de- 
mands not  only  a  home  and  support,  but 
comradeshi|)  with  him.  He  thinks  this 
the  foolish  whim  of  a  dear,  iimocent, 
babyish,  inferior  creature,  and  finally 
shows  his  teeth  man-fashion  when  she 
forces  the  issue  and  he  refuses  to  g;rant 
her  wish. 

Here  follow  some  years  of  excellent 
martyrdom  on  the  part  of  Com-tney 
whicli  will  be  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  many  women.  Incidentally  she  be- 
comes fully  inspired  by  the  author's 
views  and  1)egins  to  tliinic  what  women 
in  her  position  often  feel,  but  rarely  have 
the  cleared  mental  faculty  to  interpret. 
We  sec  that  she  is  no  longer  Courtney, 
but  Mr.  David  Graham  riiillips,  in  tlie 
daintiest  of  muslins,  with  her  lovely  hair 
piled  sweetly  above  his  tuasculinc  Jirows 
and  his  eyes  that  point  like  ba\'onels  at 
everybody's  dear  self-deceit.  This  meta- 
morphosis is  very  broadening  to  her 
intcllcctuallv.  but  not  "dod  for  her  mor- 


ally. Some  righteousness  eludes  logic 
and  mere  intelligence,  but  it  is  tlie  kind 
that  live  and  Courtney  lost  when  Satan 
and  Mr.  Phillii>s  got  into  their  respective 
gardens.  Courtney  says  she  is  "glad 
I'.ve  had  the  sense  to  eat  the  apple,"  and 
forthwith  accepts  as  her  lover  the  man 
her  husband  has  taken  into  jjartnershijj 
in  the  chemistry  business. 

Then  comes  the  remorse  of  their 
mutual  sin.  Gallatin,  the  lover,  begins 
to  refer,  in  an  incipient  courtship  with 
a  "pure"  woman,  to  Courtney  as  the 
"bad"  woman  into  whose  toils  he  has 
fallen,  and  Courtney  finally  casts  him  off 
because  she  discovers  the  same  objection 
to  his  love  that  she  had  to  the  love  of 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  has  been 
divorced,  namely,  that  it  is  not  comrade- 
ship love  between  two  mated  people,  but 
merely  male  passion  for  a  beaiUiful 
woman.  Meanwhile  Gallatin  attracts  the 
pure  girl  by  sniveling  about  his  fallen 
condition.  She  aji^rees  to  marry  him  in 
order  to  reform  him,  and  more  jiarticu- 
larly  to  secure  a  handsome  income  and 
good  social  position  for  herself.  Inci- 
dentally she  discards  a  very  worthy 
young  man  to  whom  she  had  become  se- 
cretly engaged. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Phillips  makes  is 
that  in  spite  of  her  chastity  this  woman 
is  neither  good  nor  trustworthy,  and  the 
point  is  well  taken.  Men  have  demand- 
ed chastity  of  women  more  than  they 
have  truthfulness,  and  their  punishment 
is  that  they  have  got  what  they  demand- 
ed. lUU  when  Mr.  Philliiis  represents 
Courtney  as  a  greater  and  better  woman 
because  of  the  exjicriences  she  had  with 
her  lover,  horror  fills  the  reader's  mind, 
and  we  see  that,  in  the  author's  effort  to 
destroy  some  foolish  illusions  about  love, 
he  has  fallen  into  the  grossest  and  most 
degrading  of  all  delusions,  that  chastity 
should  count  for  less  than  it  does  in  the 
moral  life  of  women,  altho  the  rest  of 
his  contention  is  certainly  justified,  that 
truthfulness  should  count  for  more  than 
it  does  and  that  women  should  have  a 
better  chance  than  they  now  have  to  tell 
the  truth  without  fear. 

The  point  where  Mr.  Phillips's  argu- 
ment breaks  down  completely  is  in  the 
demand  that  women  should  necessarily 
share  the  whole  life  of  their  husbands. 
This     would     involve     professionalizing 
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marriage  by  the  capabilities  of  women, 
just  as  it  has  been  commcrciahzed  by 
their  incapacities.  The  pliysician  would 
have  to  have  a  physician  for  a  wife.  The 
woman  engaged  to  a  lawyer  would  have 
to  study  law.  The  rogue's  wife  would 
have  to  become  his  accomplice.  And  the 
millionaire's  spouse  would  find  congen- 
iality in  establishing  a  co-operative  trust ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  part  of  such 
a  comradeship,  where  the  husband  would 
have  to  share  the  wife's  domestic  duties, 
like  bathing  the  baby  and  canning  toma- 
toes for  family  soup. 

The  truth  of  the  business  is  that  while 
an  author  with  Mr.  Phillips's  remark- 
able intellectual  integrity  may  discover 
and  dramatize  with  friglitful  logic  some 
of  the  evils  that  make  unfortunate  condi- 
tions for  men  and  women  in  the  marital 
relation,  he  cannot  solve  such  difificulties 
by  offering  license  in  exchange  for  the 
restraints  and  tyrannies  and  indifference 
of  husbands.  What  we  need  in  mar- 
riage is  more  old-fashioned,  narrow- 
minded  righteousness,  more  children, 
cakes  and  flower  beds  for  the  women, 
and  more  non-sexual  friendliness  for  the 
men  from  their  wives.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  mere  intellectual  honesty  that  is  in- 
(lififcrent  to  chastity  is  a  rotten  kind  of 
honesty  that  ought  to  be  supprest. 

The  Development  of  the  English  Law  of 
Conspiracy.  I?y  James  Wallace  Bryan. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Science.  Baltimore : 
Tlie  Johns  Hopkins  Press.     75  cents. 

Mr.   Bryan  has  made  a  very  careful 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopment  in   common   and   statute   law 
of  the  English  law  of  conspiracy,     lie 
claims  that  he  has  considered  every  rel- 
evant statute  and  case  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  which  a  careful  search  thru 
ancient  and  modern  law  writings  has  en- 
abled  him   to   bring  to   light.     He   evi- 
dently believes  that  the  law  of  conspiracy 
is  righteous  in  principle  and  in  general 
beneficent   in   working,   and   his  prepos- 
session in  its  favor  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  last  chapter,  in  which  he  deals  with 
combinations  of  labor.     It  is  somewhat 
curious   that   he  omits  all   reference  to 
any  cases  in  the  law  courts  between  the 
Act  of   1825  and    1847.      The    historic 
case  of  Rex  v.  Loveless  et  al.,  in  which 
six  Dorsetshire  laborers  were  sentenced 


to  seven  years'  transportation  for  form- 
ing a  uniun  and  taking  oaths,  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  true  that  the  crime  of  which 
these  men  were  accused  was  the  admin 
istration  of  oaths  by  an  illegal  society, 
but  it  was  the  trade  combination  for  the 
raising   of   wages    and    not    the    oaths 
against  which  the  sentence  was  directed  ; 
and  the  case  was  of  great  importance  for 
the  impulse  it  gave  to  the  movement  in 
favor  of  the  concession  of  the  full  right 
of  working  men  to  combine.    Mr.  Bryan 
makes  a  useful  contrast  of  English  and 
.American  law  on  the  subject  of  lal>or 
combinations.     In  America  labor  imions 
have  been  dealt  with  largely  luider  com- 
mon  law,   and  they   have    consequently 
been  much  more  affected  by  the  law  of 
criminal   conspiracy   than    have   English 
trade  unions.     In  England  from  the  be- 
ginning of   the   nineteenth   century    the 
subject  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  Par- 
liament, and  labor  legislation   has  been 
directed  against  specific  acts,  while  the 
combinations     have    been    made     legal. 
That  Mr.  Bryan   fears  that  the  English 
Parliament  has  gone  too  far  in  its  favor 
to  trade  unions  is  easily  to  be  i)erceived 
in  his  closing  paragraph.     It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  ^ir.  Bryan  has  not 
considered   his   monograph  of   sufficient 
value  to  furnish  it  with  an  index.     Ex- 
cept   for    the    guidance    given    by    the 
chronological  order  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty of  looking  up  in  its  pages  any  special 
case. 

New    Poems.      By    Stephen    Phillips.      \i>v 
York :  John  Lane  Co.    $1.25. 

To  those  who  believe  that  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's dramatic  elTorls  represent  a  false 
tendency  of  his  genius,  this  issue  of  a 
new  volume  of  verse  will  be  particularly 
welcome.  Like  most  of  his  poetry  it  is 
characterized  by  that  classical  affectation 
— we  hardly  know  how  else  to  name  it — 
which  is  a  curious  symptom  of  what 
Taine  would  call  the  present  literary 
"moment."  To  be  sure  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  spirit  of  these  after- 
writers,  including  Mr.  Phillips,  which 
might  be  designated  generically  as  Alex- 
andrine ;  but  there  is  also  an  additional 
clement  quite  foreign  to  a  Theocritus — an 
clement  of  Traumcrci — something  vague, 
elusive,  not  to  be  caged,  which  gives  this 
poetry  its  charm  as  well  as  its  w^eakness. 
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A  History  of  English  Journalism  to  the 
Foundation  ot  the  Gazette.  By  J.  li. 
Williams.  New  York:  Longmans,  Orceii 
&  Co.      Pp.  xi,  293.      $3. 

Monographs  covering  particular  peri- 
ods or  special  aspects  of  English  jour- 
nalism are  puhlislied  at  fairly  frequent 
intervals.  A  little  while  ago  a  contribu- 
tion of  this  kind  of  much  value  was  is- 
sued in  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies 
— the  work  of  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Duniway, 
of  Leland  Stanford  University — in 
which  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
English  press  up  to  the  breaking  away 
of  the  American  colonies  was  traced 
with  completeness  and  success.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Williams's  History  of  English  Jour- 
nalism is  another  valuable  contribution 
to  the  accumulating  material  that  is 
awaiting  the  man  who  is  disposed  to 
write  the  full  and  comprehensive  history 
of  the  English  press  for  which  students 
of  constitutional  history  are  waiting. 
Like  Dr.  Duniway,  Mr.  Williams  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  early  history  of  the 
press,  for  his  story  begins  with  "A  Cur- 
rant of  Generall  News,"  which  was  is- 
sued in  London  in  May,  1622 — the  first 
English  news  book — and  is  brought  to 
a  close  witli  the  establishment  of  the 
London  Gazette,  previously  the  Ox- 
ford Gazette^  in  1665.  Only  forty- 
three  years  are  covered  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's volume.  lUit  these  were  event- 
ful and  stirring  years  in  the  history  of 
English  journalism,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  suggest  an  aspect  of  journalism — con- 
stitutional, political  or  personal — that  is 
not  adequately  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's pages.  Eirst-hand  material  has 
been  almost  exclusively  drawn  upon, 
with  a  resulting  freshness  to  the  story. 
It  is  well  told  from  beginning  to  end; 
and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it  is 
Mr.  Williams's  sketches  of  the  men — 
some  of  them  not  very  re])utable — who 
in  these  early  days  were  ])utting  their 
wits  into  the  making  of  these  ncwsbooks 
and  newspapers.  Newspaper  advertis- 
ing is  nearly  as  old  as  the  English  news- 
paper press,  for  the  first  advertisement 
appeared  in  162c;,  and  by  1649  advertise- 
ments were  universal  in  the  London 
news  books.  The  vendors  of  quack 
medicines  were  almost  the  first  adver- 
tisers to  cultivate  the  new  opportunities 
that  wore  offered  bv  the  dovolo]iiiioiil  of 


the  newspaper  press,  and  for  a  long  time 
among  tradesmen  they  had  the  new  field 
to  themselves.  The  only  other  adver- 
tisers were  employers,  not  seeking  new 
or  additional  help,  but  on  the  hunt  for 
runaway  servants  and  a])prentices. 

The  Moral  Economy.  By  Ralpii  Barton 
I'crry.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25. 
The  American  college  has  long  been  in 
need  of  an  ethics  te.xt-book  which  would 
appeal  not  only  to  special  students  of 
philosophy  but  to  all  college  men.  All 
our  students  are  preparing  themselves 
for  life  in  a  world  where  they  must  grap- 
ple with  ethical  problems  of  vast  import 
and  of  tremendous  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity. And  in  college  itself  the  stu- 
dent comes  into  contact  with  question- 
able and  often  with  positively  bad  ethics. 
He  sees  the  college  president  lobbying 
for  an  appropriation  from  the  Legisla- 
ture or  soliciting  gifts  of  "tainted"  mon- 
ey ;  he  sees  college  advertising  which  is 
undignified  and  sometimes  dishonest ; 
he  notices  that  the  faculty  is  sometimes 
timid  in  dealing  with  breaches  of  disci- 
pline ;  he  is  tirged  to  take  part  in  a  cor- 
rupt system  of  athletics ;  and,  most  fun- 
damental of  all,  he  has  his  own  personal, 
daily  recurring  problems  of  simple  hon- 
esty, industry,  chastity  and  humanity. 
The  old  dogmatism  which  guided  a  man 
ihru  life  by  condemning  certain  modes 
of  conduct  without  being  obliged  to  an- 
swer why,  has  lost  its  hold  upon  students 
just  as  it  has  lost  its  hold  upon  other 
men.  Ethics  needs  a  new  mode  of  ap- 
l>eal  which  will  reach  not  only  every  stu- 
dent but  every  rational  Inunan  l)cing.  In 
face  of  this  critical  situation,  what  have 
our  college  teachers  of  ethics  been  do- 
ing? They  have  been  comiilacently  drill- 
ing their  students  in  subtle  scholastic 
distinctions  between  "hedonism"  and 
"transcendentalism"  and  what  not.  con- 
tirming  their  minds  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  sound,  unequivocal  basis  for 
morality  at  all.  What  the  student  really 
ought  to  get  from  the  study  of  ethics  is 
a  clear  and  firm  conviction  that  the  basis 
of  morality  is  rational  and  certain,  not 
dogmatic  and  arbitrary,  and  that  it  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  easily  <Trasped  by  any 
uiati  of  rcsponsilOc  mind,  rrofes<;or 
IVmtv,   in   this   little   book,   succeeded   in 
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putting  etiiics  on  such  a  basis.  His  point 
of  view  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
quotations : 

"To  be  moral  is  simply  to  be  intelligent,  to 
be  right-minded  and  open-minded  in  the  un- 
avoidable Inisincss  of  living.  Morality  is  a 
collection  of  formulas  and  models  based  solid- 
ly on  experience  of  acts  and  theii-  conse- 
quences.'' "Morality  is  the  one  interest  that 
virtually  represents  all  interests."  "Morality 
is  simply  the  forced  choice  between  suicide 
and  abundant  life."  "Tlie  first  grumbling 
truce  between  savage  enemies,  the  first  collec- 
tive enterprise,  the  first  peaceful  community, 
the  first  restraint  on  gluttony  for  the  sake  of 
health,  the  first  suppression  of  ferocity  for  the 
sake  of  a  harder  blow  struck  in  cold  blood — 
these  were  the  first  victories  of  morality." 
"Morality  is  only  the  method  of  carrying  on 
tiie  affan-s  of  life  beyond  a  certain  point  of 
complexity."' 

India:  Its  Life  and  Thought.  By  John  P. 
Jones,  D.  D.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Pp.  xvii,  448.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Jones  has  fitted  himself  to  write 
on  Indian  life  and  thought  by  a  third  of 
a  century  spent  in  the  country  in  con- 
tinuous effort  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  ])eople  whose  uplifting 
he  has  made  his  life  work.  Loving  sym- 
pathy is  visible  in  every  page,  and  the 
understanding  that  can  come  only  from 
love  makes  Dr.  Jones's  pages  a  new 
revelation  of  the  East  to  the  West.  Yet 
Dr.  Jones  makes  no  large  claim  for  his 
ability  to  make  India  intelligible  to  men 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  After  thirty 
years  in  constant  touch  with  the  people, 
eagerly  studying  their  life  and  thought, 
he  owns  to  oft-recurring  siu'nrises  still 
brought  to  him  by  Oriental  life  and  na- 
ture. Dr.  Jones  writes  frankly  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view  and  his  great 
sympathy  with  the  Indians  docs  not  lead 
him  to  overlook  the  awful  evils  of  their 
religious  and  caste  systems.  lie  dt)0>^ 
not  minimize  the  state  of  luircst  which 
exists  at  present  in  all  departments  of 
Indian  life.  Yet  he  maintains  that  so 
far  the  unrest  has  been  confined  to  the 
small  class  of  Indians  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  luiivcrsity,  and  not  finding 
any  scope  for  their  talents  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  have  become  dan- 
gerous demagogs  and  fomenters  of  sedi- 
tion. Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of 
India,  he  asserts,  are  satisfied  with  the 
finvcrniiient  and  ha\e  no  desire  to 
change  the  present  order. 


Mendel's    Principles    of    Heredity.      By    W. 

il.ac^oii.      .\cw     ^  nrk ;    G.     1'.    Putnam's 

Sons.  Pp.  396.  $3.50. 
Some  seven  years  ago,  when  the  re- 
discovery of  the  remarkable  papers  by 
the  Austrian  monk,  Gregor  Johann  Men- 
del, on  inheritance  in  certain  hybrid 
plants  was  a  recent  event,  Professor 
Hateson  published  a  little  book  with  the 
title:  "Mendel's  Principles  of  Heredi- 
t \  :  a  Defense."  The  present  work  is 
tlie  successor  to  this  first  book  on  Men- 
delism  ;  not  an  ordinary  "second  edition," 
but  a  developed,  aggressive,  even — by  its 
own  token — triumphant  successor.  Eor 
Mendehsm.  according  to  Bateson,  no 
longer  needs  any  defense;  rather  is  it 
time  now  to  take  the  offensive  and  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  fetch  forth  any  phe- 
nomenon of  heredity  whatever  which 
does  not  fit  into  the  Mendelian  formulae. 
The  constructive  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
show  the  futility  of  accepting  such  a 
challenge  by  cataloging  and  elucidating 
the  various  results  which  have  been  ob- 
tained to  date  by  workers  along  Men- 
delian lines.  These  results  make  an 
imposing  mass  of  data.  Research  has 
been  particularly  active  in  this  field,  and 
whether  one  at  all  times  agrees  with  the 
Mendelian  interpretation  or  not  it  is  un- 
deniably of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
progress  of  biology  to  have  such  an  en- 
thusiastic and  zealous  band  of  workers 
piling  up  facts  about  the  most  funda- 
mental and  intricate  phases  of  natural 
inheritance..  liateson's  well  illustrated 
and  arranged  sinnmary  of  these  facts  is 
particularly  useful  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence for  the  biologist  who  is  able  to  dis- 
count properly  the  too  frequently  exag- 
gerated form  of  statement  engendered 
Iiy  great  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the 
cause.  Eor  while  it  will  give  the  layman 
the  best  existing  simimary  accoiuit  of  the 
known  facts  of  Mendelian  inheritance,  it 
will  tend  to  create  a  biased  impression  as 
to  the  present  state  of  conservative,  crit- 
ical biological  opinion  regarding  the 
theoretical  significance  and  generality  of 
these  phenomena. 

Salvage.      Rv   Owen    .^eaman.      New   York: 

IKnry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25. 

English    has    a    long    and    honorable 

tradition     of     humorous     verse,     which 

Owen     Seaman     not    unfitly    continues. 

Tho'^c    who    have    enjoyed    his    parodies 
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wi'l  not  be  disappoinled  by  these  skits, 

in   independent   vein,  gathered   most   of 

them  from  Punch,  for  whom  the  writer 

seems  to  have  accjuired  with  reasonable 

success 

tlu"  art  of  being  funny, 
J'unny  once  a  week. 

Literary   Notes 

Alfred   liarlleU,  of   I'.ustoii,   is   issuing  a 

little  book  of  verse  by  Sara  Hamilton  Hirchall, 
under  tlie  title  of  Songs  of  Saint  Bartlu'loniezo. 
The  volume  breathes  of  outdoors,  of  the  woods 
and  tlie  fields,  of  wood  folk,  fairies  and  dryads. 
The  little  blind  god  wanders  in  and  out  of  the 
verses  and  if  the  lines  do  not  rise  to  very 
sublime  heights  tliey  by  no  means  sink  down 
to  the  depths. 

....The  first  number  of  The  American  Col- 
lege, considering  tiiat  it  is  a  first  number,  pre- 
sents a  creditalile  appearance  and  seems  to  have 
a  field  of  usefulness.  Its  policy  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  quotation  from  the  Columbia 
University  Quarterly  with  wliich  the  first  edi- 
torial begins :  "The  question  is  really  not 
whether  there  should  be  radical  changes  in  the 
American  college,  but  wbat  changes  should  be 
niaOe."  The  leading  articles  are  a  plea  for  bet- 
ter methods  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping  in 
colleges  by  Clarence  F.  Birdseyc,  and  a  defense 
of  university  teacbing  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
against  the  sensational  attacks  made  by  Harold 
15olce  in  the  Cosmopolitan.  (Pub.  by  Higher 
lulucation  Association,   New  York). 

....Besides  condensing  into  a  short  and  en- 
tertainingly readable  accoimt  all  the  facts  to 
be  found  in  Hudson's  authoritative  biographers, 
Thomas  A.  Janvier  in  bis  Henry  Hudson:  a 
Brief  Statement  of  His  Aims  and  His  Aehievc- 
uieiils  (Harpers,  75  cents)  has  made  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  Hudson  memorabilia  by  pub- 
lishing for  the  first  time  a  newly  discovered 
partial  record  of  the  trial  of  the  mutineers  by 
wliom  Hudson  and  several  shipmates  of  his  last 
voyage  were  abandoned  to  their  death  in  Hud- 
•son's  Bay  in  the  summer  of  161 1.  Heretofore 
tiie  only  source  of  information  concerning  the 
nnitiny  on  board  the  "Discovery,"  which  re- 
■■ulted  in  the  murder  of  Hudson,  has  been  the 
"Larger  Discourse"  of  .Abacuck  Prickett,  one 
of  the  mutineers;  Mr.  Janvier  gives  us  not 
alone  the  sworn  testimony  of  Prickett.  but 
also  that  of  five  of  bis  fellows  recovered  from 
contemporary  documents  which  had  lain  bid- 
den for  three  centuries  in  the  Record  Office 
in  London.  Thus  the  fact  is  established  that 
the  mutineers  were  brought  to  (rial,  tlio  as  yet 
there  is  no  clue  as  to  whether  (hey  were  ever 
punished.  .Mtogether,  aside  from  its  merit  of 
timeliness,  the  little  book  has  a  real  and  per- 
manent value  for  all  admirers  of  the  brave  ex- 
plorer and  great  discoverer. 

A  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  text 

is  now  in  preparation  and  well  under  way. 
Prof.  A.  Rolfe.  who  has  taken  u]>  for  the  .As- 
sociation of  .Sciences  in  Goettingen,  Berlin  and 
Vienna     (his    work    begun    originally    by    (be 


great  savant  de  Lagardc,  now  reports  that  the 
whole  manu.^cript  material  in  a  dozen  lan- 
guages has  been  ihoroly  sifted,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  te.xt  has  begun.  The  Papal  com- 
nnssion  apjjointed  by  the  Vatican  for  the  revis- 
ion of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  Dr.  Don  Gasquet 
as  chairman,  will  co-operate,  examining  frag- 
ments of  the  I^-itin  texts  that  have  been  derived 
from  the  Septuagint. 

Pebbles 

"Diit  you  fake  a  bath?" 

"No,  IS  tbere  one  missing?" — Columbia  Jes- 
ter. 

The  Saturday  livening  Post  describes  a 
young  lady  who  was  so  artistic  that  one  day 
when  one  of  her  peekaboo  shirtwaists  she  had 
made  herself  fell  into  the  pianola  they  played 
two  Beethoven  rhapsodies  with  it  before  they 
discovered  their  mistake. 

HE    UNDERSTOOD. 

"I  have  often  marveled  at  your  brilliancy, 
your  aptness  at  repartee,  your" 

"H  it's  more  than  five  dollars,  old  man,  I 
can't  do  a  thing  for  you.  I'm  nearly  broke 
myself." — Houston  Post. 

A  DOUDLE-SIDED   HOLE. 

The  latest  story  of  German  "thrift"  is  told 
at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  of  a  circulat- 
ing library,  who  charged  for  the  wear  and  tear 
suffered  by  his  books  at  the  hands  of  his  pa- 
trons. One  volume  came  back  to  bis  scrutiny. 
"See  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "tbere  is  a  hole  on 
page  nineteen  of  my  beautiful  book.  And  see 
here,"  he  went  on,  turning  over  the  leaf,  "there 
is  another  one  on  page  twenty" — The  Argo- 
naut. 

The  story  of  a  certain  bishop — of  what 
Church  I  know  not — points  this  characteristic, 
Tlic  dignitary  in  question  was  a  trifle  deaf. 
Once  while  attending  a  banquet  he  was  as- 
signed to  a  young  lady  who  did  not  know  of 
bis  aflliction,  wi(h  the  result  that  conversation 
was  foinul  to  be  .somewhat  difficult.  In  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  tlie  young  lady  inquired : 
"Bishop,  do  you  like  bananas?"  At  first  the 
prelate  did  not  reply,  but  upon  the  question 
being  repeated  he  admitted  confidently:  "I 
must  say  1  still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  night- 
gown." 

TOOK    HER    .\T    HER    WORD. 

A  woman  came  into  the  general  store  with 
a  jar  of  butter.  She  desired  to  exchange  it 
for  another  jar  of  butter.  In  churning  her 
butter  she  had  discovered  a  mouse  in  the  churn. 

"It  didn't  injure  the  butter."  she  said  to  the 
store  keeper,  "and  to  any  one  who  did  not 
know  the  circumstance  it  would  taste  all 
right." 

Taking  the  woman  at  her  word,  the  mer- 
chant carried  her  jar  into  the  back  room,  trans- 
ferred her  btittcr  to  another  jar,  and  the  grati- 
fied customer  took  back  her  mouse  butter  with 
a  thousand  thanks   for  the  accommodation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  needless  trouble  in 
the  world  .on  account  of  squeamish  sentiment. 
— .\Iiki.aukec  Journal. 
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Minnesota's  Favorite  Son 

GovKKXoR  Johnson  died  last  week  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-eight.  His  death 
is  a  great  sorrow  to  the  State  which  gave 
him  extraordinary  confidence  and  love 
and  to  the  nation  whose  wider  service 
he  was  likely  to  attain. 

The  fortune  of  birth  did  not  seem 
kindly  to  him.  He  was  not,  like  \'icc- 
President  Henry  Wilson,  brought  up  in 
an  alms-house,  but  his  father,  an  unfortu- 
nate dipsomaniac,  died  in  an  alms-house, 
and  his  brave  mother  jirovided  for  her 
children  by  taking  in  washing.  .*^ho  kejit 
her  children  in  school  until  John,  the  old- 
est, left  school  at  twelve  to  help  support 
his  mother  and  himself  at  ten  dollars  a 
month.  That  was  all  the  schooling  lie 
got,  but  he  was  a  reader  as  well  as  a 
worker,  self-made  if  ever  man  was.  He 
devoured  all  ilic  books  in  the  local  li- 
brary, rose  from  one  employment  to  an- 
other, supported  his  mother  and  educated 
her  children,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty - 
five  was  asked,  without  any  journalistic 
experience,  to  become  editor  of  the  home 
paper,  the  St.  Peter  Herald.  From  this 
time  his  political  advancement  was  rapid 
an<l  easy. 

I""ortune  had  done  nothing  else  lor  him 
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but  to  give  him  Scandinavian  parentage, 
and  Minnesota  is  full  of  Scandinavians 
who  have  a  just  loyalty  to  their  race. 
Nature,  however,  had  given  him  brains, 
and  he  had  learned  for  himself  faithful 
diligence  and  honesty,  and  these  will 
make  up  for  any  lack  of  fortune.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  a  man's  future 
whether  fortune  has  done  much  or  little 
for  him.  if  he  only  has  natural  parts  and 
acquired  persistence.  Among  our  Presi- 
dents we  match  Lincoln  and  Johnson  and 
Grant,  for  whom  fortune  did  little-, 
against  Washington,  the  Adamses  and 
Roosevelt,  for  whom  she  did  everything. 
1-^ven  rich  men's  sons  can  succeed. 

As  a  young  man  John  A.  Johnson  was 
a  Republican,  but  when  he  began  to  study 
the  tariff  question  he  joined  the  Demo- 
crats in  a  State  that  was  solidly  Repub- 
lican. Nevertheless  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  k/di,  and  so  made 
his  mark  that  in  1904  he  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  and  was  elected, 
altho  at  the  same  time  the  .^tate  gave 
161.000  majority  to  Roosevelt.  Our  peo- 
ple are  getting  into  the  good  habit  of 
separating  their  State  from  their  na- 
tional politics.  Two  years  later  he  was 
re-elected,  and  in  i()o8  elected  for  the 
third  time.  He  is  the  only  Governor  of 
the  State  who  has  had  such  honor  of  re- 
election, and  the  only  one  who  was  a 
native  of  the  State  he  ruled. 

We  might  not  call  Governor  Johnson 
a  superlatively  great  man,  but  he  had  fine 
abilities,  great  practical  sense,  was  a 
good  speaker,  and  carried  the  conviction 
(Iiat  he  was  thoroly  honest  in  his  appeaK 
to  the  people.  He  had  not  that  magnetic 
((uality  which  distinguished  James  (i. 
lUaine.  and  his  followers  loved  him  in- 
telligently rather  than  passionately.  He 
took  up  the  policies  which  his  State  need- 
ed. He  opposed  corporate  abuses,  fav- 
oreil  a  State  income  and  inheritance  tax. 
sought  to  extend  State  control  over 
-treet  railways  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
railway  passes.  souqIu  the  reduction  of 
railway  fares,  favored  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  initiative  and  the  referendum. 
He  was  a  full  representative  of  those 
policies  which  both  parties  are  pressing 
in  the  West,  and  was  one  that  educated 
both  p.uties,  and  so  lH)tb  parties  adopted 
him.     At  the  same  lime  he  was  consist- 
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cnlly  fair  in  his  appoinlmcnts  to  office, 
iiol  using  liis  power  of  patr(»nagc  for  po- 
litical ends.  Me  was  a  lit  candidate  for 
(lie  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  was  Mr.  Bryan's  chief  rival. 
Me  had  every  promise  of  getting  tlie 
nomination  in  1912,  after  Mr.  Jiryan's 
third  defeat. 

In  his  address  in  IJoston  before  start- 
ing on  iiis  present  tour  President  Taft 
criticised  a  late  speech  of  Governor  John- 
son, in  which  he  had  said  that  "it  is  time 
for  the  West  to  throw  ofT  the  shackles 
of  the  Kast."  It  had  a  sectional  sound, 
and  Mr.  Taft  said  no  more  than  the  truth 
when  he  reminded  his  hearers  and  the 
country  that  States  have  equal  rij^hts  in 
the  two  I  louses  of  Congress,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  one  section  to  dominate 
over  another.  But  (iovernor  Johnson 
meant  no  ill  will  to  the  East.  I  le  was 
calling  on  his  people  to  stand  by  their 
own  interests  as  farmers  and  consumers, 
and  not  to  be  tied  to  the  skirts  of  a  party 
whose  interests  are  n(jt  their  own.  He 
spoke  patriotically,  as  did  also  President 
Taft;  and  had  Mr.  Taft  known  that  the 
next  day  Governor  Johnson  was  to  suffer 
a  fatal  operation  he  would  not  have  said 
what  he  did.  He  gave  Governor  John- 
son the  heartiest  ai)prcciation  and  praise 
when  his  death  was  announced. 

Such  citizens  are  the  nation's  best 
dower.  He  was  one  striking  proof  out 
of  many  of  the  value  to  us  of  our  Scandi- 
navian heritage.  The  breed  of  able  men 
is  found  in  many  races  among  us,  but  in 
none  is  it  more  choice  than  among  the 
hardy  sons  of  Norw'ay  and  Sweden. 

President  Eliot's  New  Religion 

We  did  not  wish  to  judge  ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot's  excursion  into  prophecy  and 
religion  hostilely  or  unfairly,  and  have 
therefore  waited  to  see  the  full  text  of 
his  lecture  on  "The  Religion  of  the 
l'\iture,"  delivered  two  months  ago  at 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  The- 
ology, and  now  printed  complete  in  the 
Ifarrard  Theological  Rez'icii'  for  Octo- 
ber. It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  not 
wholly  easy  to  grasp. 

In  discussing  this  lecture  let  us  begin 
by  saying  that  religion  is.  properly,  a 
branch  of  ethics.  Ethics  embraces  the 
whole  sphere  of  duty — duty  to  whatever 


being  exists  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist, 
<luties  to  one's  self,  to  other  human  be 
ings  or  creatures  less  than  human,  to  the 
material  wcjrld,  if  such  duties  there  be, 
and  to  other  spiritual  beings  which  exist 
or  are  supposed  to  exist.  Religion  is 
that  branch  of  ethics  which  has  to  do 
with  our  duties  and  relations  to  the  in- 
visible Power,  or  powers,  above  and 
about  us.  These  duties  may  be  directly 
to  God,  or  saints,  or  angels,  or  demons ; 
or  they  may  be  to  our  fellow  men  be- 
cause they  are  so  recjuired  by  God's  will 
and  command.  'Ihus  religion  and  ethics 
may  cover  the  same  field,  for  wdiat  is 
duty  to  man  may  also  be  duty  to  God. 
It  is  hard  to  separate  them,  and  one  who 
believes  in  God  cannot  say  of  any  duty 
that  it  is  not  a  ])art  of  his  religion.  The 
duty  done  for  its  own  Stoic  sake  and  the 
duty  done  for  religion's  sake  are  objec- 
tively the  same  thing,  both  virtuous,  tho 
possibly  having  different  grades  of  vir- 
tue as  their  motives  are  more  or  less  ex- 
alted. 

Ex-President  Eliot's  religion  is  a  real 
religion,  altho  the  philosophically  ethical 
phase  of  it  is  more  marked  than  the  reli- 
gious. He  believes  in  God,  a  personal 
God,  at  least  after  a  sort.  He  says  of  his 
religion  of  the  future : 

"It  sees  evidence  in  tlie  moral  history  of  the 
human  race  tliat  a  loving  God  rnles  the  uni- 
verse." 

This  God  we  must  think  of  in  much 
the  same  way  that  we  think  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  moral  men  we  know : 

"As  the  best  and  happiest  man  is  he  who  best 
loves  and  serves,  so  the  soul  of  the  universe 
finds  its  perfect  bliss  and  efticicncy  in  supreme 
and  universal  love  and  service." 

Here  he  calls  God  "the  soul  of  the 
universe,"  and  gives  to  "it"  affections 
and  activity.  The  nearest  definition  of 
the  new  religion  is  found  in  this  compact 
epitome : 

"The  new  religion  prepares  as  a  basis  of 
unity,  first,  its  doctrine  of  an  immanent  and  liv- 
ing God.  and,  secondly,  its  precept,  'Be  service- 
able to  fellow  men."  " 

But.  more  nearly,  what  is  this  God 
whom  Dr.  Eliot  thus  affirms  has  intelli- 
gence and  affection,  but  who  is  yet  "im- 
manent" as  "the  soul  of  the  imiverse"? 
It  is  hard  work  for  those  who  are  un- 
trained in  the  new  theologies  to  get  an 
exact  ineaning  of  this  new  word  "im- 
manent"  as   distinmiishcd    from   the   old 
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■'omnipreseni.  uui  Icciurer  does  not 
make  it  clear  whether,  when  he  makes 
God  immanent  in  everything,  he  also 
makes  him  do  everything,  altho  he  does 
deny  "second  causes,"  but  he  does  not 
sink  God  into  the  mist  of  pantlieism.  lie 
thus  gives  the  "new  thought  of  God": 

"This  ideal  will  comprehend  the  Jewish  Je- 
hovah, the  Christian  Universal  Father,  the 
modern  pliysicisls'  omnipresent  and  exhaust- 
less  Energy,  and  the  biological  conception  of  a 
Vital  Force.  The  Infinite  Spirit  pervades  the 
universe,  just  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  pervades 
his  body,  and  acts,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, in  every  atom  of  it.  The  twentieth  century 
will  accept  literally  and  implicitly  St.  Pauls 
statement,  "In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,'  and  God  is  that  vital  atmosphere 
or  incessant  inspiration.  The  new  religion  is 
therefore  thoroly  monotheistic,  its  God  being 
the  one  infinite  force." 

There  is  here  a  great  emphasis  on  im- 
manence, attractive  to  the  physicist's  law 
o^  atomic  energy,  but  it  is  a  doctrine 
neither  of  materialism  nor  of  pantheism. 
It  gives  the  basis  for  religion,  whether 
Christian  or  other. 

^  To  this  we  add  that  ex-President 
Eliot's  exposition  gives  scope  to  human 
dependence  on  God.  It  might  properly 
allow  jM-ayer,  but  not  prayer  for  objects 
that  come  under  the  laws  of  nature — he 
expressly  excludes  that,  altho  the  reason 
is  not  clear.  As  any  man  can  divert  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  we  do 
not  see  why  a  i)ersonal  God  cannot  <\o 
the  same. 

Ex-President  Eliot's  new  religion 
finds  its  chief  essential  in  service  to  one's 
fellow  men.  As  this  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  usually  ex- 
pounded, this  predominant  element 
needs  no  further  consideration  than  sim- 
ply to  recognize  it. 

The  chief  recognition  of  Jesus  in  this 
religion  of  the  "future  we  find  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  : 

"Finally  this  twentieth-century  rclipion  is 
not  only  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  great  secu- 
lar niovemcnts  of  modern  society,  .  .  .  but 
also  in  cssenlial  agreement  with  the  direct,  per- 
sonal teachings  of  Jesus,  as  they  arc  reported 
in  the  Goi^pcls.  The  revelation  He  gave  to 
mankind  thus  becomes  more  wonderful  than 
ever." 

This  is  gtiarded,  and  goes  no  farther 
than  everybody  is  willing  to  go. 

If  this  were  all  there  could  be  little 
reason  to  criticise,  for  it  gives  a  fair  ex- 
pression to  natural  religion  and  natural 
virttie.  both  in  their  essential  elements; 


and  we  cannot  doubt  that  one  who  thus 
accepts  the  rule  of  the  Fifteenth  Psalm 
and  the  eleventh  commandment  is  ac- 
cepted of  God,  even  if  he  goes  no  far- 
ther. Indeed,  all  that  is  beyond  this  is 
theology  and  not  religious  or  Christian 
life.  But  in  a  number  of  particulars  Dr. 
l-lliot  takes  pains  to  condemn  what  he 
assumes  to  be  the  current  Christian  the- 
ology. 

He  says  that  "the  religion  of  the 
future  will  not  be  based  on  authority 
either  spiritual  or  temporal."  What  he 
means  by  temporal  authority  in  religion 
we  do  not  understand,  but  we  know  that 
he  is  right  and  herein  agrees  with  Paul, 
who  bade  us  "be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  faith."  We  all  depend  more  or  less 
on  authority,  but  we  first  have  a  reason 
for  it.     He  is  more  definite: 

"The  authority  both  of  the  most  authoritative 
Churches  and  of  the  Bible  as  a  verbally  in- 
spired guide  is  already  greatly  impaired.' 

We  admit  that  it  is  not  only  "im- 
paired," but  verbal  inspiration  went  long 
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Again,  he  says  that  faith  in  taines, 
imps,  nymphs,  demons  and  angels  de- 
clines and  fades  away.  Here  he  doubt- 
less tells  the  truth.  There  is  less  belief 
in  them.  We  do  not  concern  ourselves 
as  much  about  angels  and  the  Devil  as 
Saint  Antony  or  Luther  did.  Whether 
they  are  personal  or  are  impersonations, 
we  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  virtues  or 
the  sins  which  they  represent. 

Next  the  Unitarian  doctrine  is  an- 
nounced : 

"There  will  be  in  the  religion  of  the  future 
no  worship,  express  or  implied,  of  dead  an- 
cestors, teachers  or  rulers  ...  no  identifi- 
cation of  any  human  l)cing.  however  majestic 
iu  cliaractcr,  with  the  Eternal  Deity." 

This  is  intended  to  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  worship  paid  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  both  God  and  the  S<mi  of  God. 
He  speaks  of  "the  numerous  deities  re- 
vered in  the  various  Christian  com- 
munions— God  the  I*"ather.  the  Son  of 
God.  the  Mother  of  God.  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  a  host  of  tutelary  saints."  \\'lien  he 
denies  "any  sort  of  magic,  or  miracle,  or 
other  violation  of  or  exception  to  the 
laws  of  nature."  he  certainly  means  to 
deny  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

Herein,  is  the  crux  of  Dr.  Eliot's  at- 
tack on  ctirrcnt  Christianity — he  is  a 
Unitarian.     With  the  denial  of  the  Trin- 
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ity  goes  the  vicarious  atonement  and  the 
redemption  from  Hell.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  accepted  doctrine 
that  nobody  docs  or  can  understand  it. 
The  divine  nature,  its  internal  constitu- 
tion, is  beyond  us.  We  have  as  good  a 
right  to  think  of  it  as  in  some  way  three- 
fold as  as  we  have  to  think  of  it  as  ab- 
solute and  imitary.  We  can  think  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  when  we  worship 
Christ  it  is  the  God  in  Christ,  not  the 
man  in  him,  that  we  worship.  If  it  said 
that  such  worship  of  God  in  Christ  might 
allow  the  worship  of  God  in  the  image 
of  a  saint  or  an  image  of  Buddha,  we 
admit  it.  There  is  no  real  wrong,  and 
sometimes  much  help,  in  worshiping  God 
thru  an  image  or  a  picture  if  one  feels 
that  he  is  worshiping  God  and  not  the 
fetish  object  before  him.  Was  God  in  a 
special  way  in  Jesus?  That  is  a  question 
for  evidence,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it. 

.Apart  from  this  central  point,  the 
larger  part  of  ox-President  Kliot's  af- 
firmations arc  either  philosophical,  such 
as  immanence  and  the  denial  of  "second 


causes,"  or  are  the  commonplaces  of 
present-day  theology.  Much  is  well  said 
about  anthropomorphism,  cheerful  relig- 
ion, the  Universal  Father,  the  gradual 
revelation  of  God  to  humanity,  divine 
justice,  brotherliness  and  the  passion  for 
truth. 

We  do  not  accept  either  Dr.  I-'.liot's 
religious  philosophy  or  his  theology  ;  but 
we  do  not  revile  him  as  no  Christian.  A 
man  can  be  a  Unitarian  and  a  good 
Christian  ;  probat  amhulaudo :  look  at  Dr 
Eliot  and  his  minister  -^on.  and  at  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  a  multitude  of 
saints  who  have  cried.  "Nearer,  my  God. 
to  Thee."  If  they  do  not  discover  a 
mystical  union  of  God  in  Jesus  and  thus 
a  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  they  yet 
reverence  and  follow  the  Jesus  thev  see. 
"the  revelation  He  gave  to  mankind." 
and  they  worship  the  one  God  thru  whom 
that  revelation  came.  Dogmas  are  tak- 
ing new  alignments  of  value  in  these 
(lavs,  and  we  are  seeking  m<^re  fellow- 
ship with  all  those  who  accent  the  fir<;t 
and  the  second  great  command  of  the 
Law ;  and  one  of  them  is  Charles  W. 
Eliot. 
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Errant  Anniversaries 

At  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars 
several  million  people  have  it  firmly  im- 
prest upon  their  minds  that  in  1809 
Robert  Fulton  steamed  up  the  Hudson 
River  in  the  "Clermont."  Of  course  it 
is  not  so,  but  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to 
correct  it  now  when  the  rising  genera- 
tion have  been  made  to  believe  it.  It 
would  be  less  trouble  to  change  the  orig- 
inal date  than  to  change  the  minds  of 
so  many  people.  There  are  few  things 
more  difficult  to  do  than  to  eradicate  a 
misconceptiiiu  which  is  rooted  in  millions 
of  memories. 

The  only  reason  for  an  anniversary  cele- 
bration anyway  is  to  fix  a  date,  to 
connect  a  past  event  with  a  particular 
point  in  a  person's  life.  In  our  strenuous 
eft'orts  to  teach  history  to  the  masses  by 
this  means  we  have  been  pretty  careless 
as  to  what  dates  we  fix.  Just  as  the 
churches  established  feasts,  processions 
and  pilgrimages  in  honor  of  the  relics  of 
the  saints  without  caring  much  whether 
the  relics  are  genuine  or  fictitious,  so  we 
held  expositions  in  commemoration  of 
historic  events  at  any  time  that  is  con- 
venient. All  of  our  world's  fairs  were 
arranged  to  teach  falsehoods.  On  July 
4,  1876.  we  invited  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  join  with  us  in  a  great  centennial 
jubilee  at  Philadelphia,  altho  nothing  of 
any  particular  importance  was  known  to 
have  happened  in  that  city  on  that  day  a 
hundred  years  before.  Every  year  we 
reiterate  the  bhmder  by  sending  up  sky- 
rockets on  this  false  anniversary  of  a  fic- 
titious scene. 

We  may  forget  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  but  never  when  we 
went  to  (he  Chicago  exposition,  at  least 
if  we  were  young  at  the  time.  So  we 
know  that  America  was  discovered  in 
1403.  If  a  date  in  history  and  a  date  in 
our  own  lives  come  into  conflict  it  is  the 
former  that  must  give  way.  Even  rime, 
which  is  the  next  best  way  to  memorize 
an  arbitrary  number,  is  less  effective 
than  a  celebration.  W'c  may  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  plastic  infancy  the 
couplet : 

"III   fonrlccn  lu'iidrcd  .nnd  ninety  twn 
Cohimhus  sailed  the  nce.nn  l)liie  " 

But  the  suh«conscious  mind,  who  '■<=  the 


archivist  of  our  memories,  sometimes 
usurps  the  functions  of  his  superiors  and 
falsifies  the  records  to  suit  our  supposed 
desires.  So  when  we  call  for  the  original 
document  to  verify  the  date  we  may  get : 

"In  fourteen  hundred  and  nintty-three 
Columbus  sailed  the  dark  blue  sea." 

Our  third  international  exposition  was 
the  largest  of  all  and  was  successful  in 
diffusing  thruout  the  country  the  idea 
that  the  western  half  of  the  United  States 
was  acquired  in  1804,  instead  of  1803. 
as  was  supposed  before  the  St.  Louis 
fair. 

Not  that  it  matters  much  to  ordinary 
people  when  it  happened.  Why  should 
we  trouble  to  make  dates  agree  with  the 
calendar  when  the  calendar  itself  is  set 
four  years  behind  time,  more  or  less. 
But  z'OA-  populi  zox  Dei  and  neither  pope 
nor  higher  critics  could  make  us  believe 
that  Christ  was  not  born  on  the  25th  of 
December,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine 
years  ago.  We,  each  of  us,  have  presents 
and  pleasant  memories  to  prove  it. 

Our  centenary  habit  is  due  to  the  mere 
magic  of  numbers.  The  old  method  of 
marking  eras  by  the  accession  of  kings 
was  much  more  rational,  for  a  change  of 
rulers  does  often  make  a  difference  with 
the  character  of  the  times  while  a  change 
of  figures  has  as  little  influence  over  us 
as  crossing  the  T8oth  meridian.  There 
{■^  a  difference  between  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  literature,  but  fin  de  siccle  and 
Twentieth  Century  literature  are  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  imaginary  line. 

Mulli|^les  of  ten.  which  mean  -^o  much 
to  us,  have  no  preference  in  nature.  The 
l-eavenlv  bodies  got  set  in  their  habits 
Vnvi  before  man  appeared  on  the  earth 
.ind  they  refuse  to  adapt  themselves  to 
his  ten  fintjers.  The  French  revnlntimi 
reformed  the  weights  and  measures  but 
it  failed  in  its  attempt  to  reform  the  cal- 
endar The  prevailing  chaos  of  units  of 
lentrth  and  mass  tinder  which  we  still 
suffer  but  from  which  the  metric  system 
freed  continental  Europe,  was  not  ? 
primeval  chaos.  It  was  the  creation  of 
men.  and  could  therefore  be  altered  by 
men  to  siut  their  convenience.  But  no 
revolution  can  do  much  for  the  reform 
of  the  calendar  tho  we  micrht  even  up  the 
month';  I  little.  The  metric  system  can- 
not be  applied  to  it  nor  can  anv  other  that 
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man  will  ever  be  able  to  devise.  Our 
three  units  of  time,  the  day,  the  month 
and  the  year,  "are  fixt  and  incommen- 
surate. 


The  Price  of   Peace 

Great  guns  from  little  steamboats 
grow ;  this  may  seem  to  be  an  obvious 
moral  from  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebra- 
tion, with  its  assemblage  of  the  navies  of 
the  world,  but  we  do  not  concede  that  it 
is  the  true  one.  That  naval  power  has 
increased,  step  by  step,  with  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce  since  the  api)lication  of 
steam  to  navigation  is  a  fact  that  may  be 
deplored  without  admitting  that  the  en- 
ginery of  war  is  the  biggest  thing  that  the 
modern  world  has  to  show  for  the  dar- 
ing and  the  sacrifices  of  its  navigators 
and  inventors. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  see  how  a 
thoughtful  man  can  reflect  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  this  present  "greatest  show  on 
earth"  without  asking,  "How  long,  O 
Lord,  how  long"  before  civilization,  so 
yclept,  shall  expend  a  smaller  proportion 
of  its  resources  on  the  wherewithal  to 
work  its  own  destruction.  That  the 
problem  is  one  of  immense  difficulty  no 
men  know  better  than  those  who  are  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  advocacy  of 
peace.  The  population  of  the  earth  is  not 
yet  composed  mainly  of  the  reasonable, 
the  self-controlled,  the  magnanimoiis. 
Stripped  of  the  jargon  of  the  schools 
morality  consists  in  keeping  the  civilized 
man  in  each  individual  nature  on  top  of 
the  savage  that  survives  in  us  all.  In  this 
sense,  we  profoundly  believe,  the  world 
is  becoming  more  moral,  but  the  grip  of 
civilization  on  slumbering  savagery 
sometimes  slips  or  weakens,  and  when 
the  savage  gets  on  top,  he  sets  out  to 
kill. 

In  the  moral  struggle  that  must  go  on 
between  an  inherited  past  and  the  un- 
folding future  men  of  knowledge  and  re- 
sourcefulness must  work  for  peace  chief- 
ly by  aiding  a  wise  direction  of  the  forces 
that  restrain  selfishness  and  savagery. 
That  an  unscrupulous  competition  for 
material  gain  makes  directly  for  war,  no 
one  not  wholly  ignorant  of  history  can 


dfjubt.  If  war  is  to  be  discouraged  the 
advocates  of  peace  must  do  more  than 
talk  about  it,  and  more  than  create  tri- 
bunals for  international  arbitration.  They 
must  work  for  those  policies  which  sub- 
ordinate an  individualistic  scramble  for 
wealth  to  considerations  of  the  general 
good.  They  must  help  to  establish  social 
usages  and  legal  institutions  which  will 
compel  men  at  every  hour  of  their  work- 
ing lives  to  remember  that  they  pursue 
gain  and  renown,  subject  to  a  social  con- 
trol. 

The  present  day  apologists  for  great 
armaments  build  on  the  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous fallacy  of  the  half  true.  They  say 
in  effect:  "Modern  warfare  is  less  a  brute 
encounter  than  a  game  of  skill  in  play- 
ing a  hand  at  poker.  A  good  player  does 
not  bet  against  'a  full  house'  or  'a  royal 
flush.'  An  up  to  dale  enemy  does  not  at- 
tack a  line  or  a  redoubt  that  he  knows 
in  advance  is  invulnerable.  Therefore  be 
invulnerable."  So  far  good.  If  every 
gambler  at  the  table  held  a  royal  straight 
flush  the  betting  would  stop.  If  every 
navv  was  invulnerable  and  every  army 
unconquerable,  war  would  stop. 

No  nation  can  make  itself  invulnerable 
and  maintain  itself  at  that  exalted  mili- 
tary bight;  for,  in  the  attempt,  it  must- 
exhaust  itself,  and  fall  an  easy  prey. 
War  calls  for  "munitions,"  and  the  price 
of  munitions  is  the  devotion  of  a  busy 
population  thru  long  years  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  But  it  should  be  possible  to  make 
the  nations  invulnerable  against  the  as- 
saults of  that  lingering  savagery  that 
thirsts  for  the  blood  poured  forth  in  war. 
This  is  the  whole  truth  of  which  the 
armament  argument  is  the  perilous  half. 

The  way  to  achieve  this  practicable  in- 
vulnerability we  have  indicated.  If  the 
savagery  within  civilized  man  is  to  be  re- 
strained from  the  rioting  of  war  it  must 
be  restrained  from  rioting  as  a  daily  ex- 
ercise in  the  unscrupulous  pursuit  of 
gain.  If  the  modern  pursuit  of  gain  were 
not  to  an  alarming  degree  unscrupulous 
the  world  would  not  at  this  hour  be  ap- 
prehensive over  the  strained  relations  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  dan- 
ger, as  all  the  world  knows,  has  grown 
out  of  no  other  cause  whatsoever  but  a 
commercialism  which,  benign  in  itself, 
has  become  hostile  to  peace  because  it  has 
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followed,  and  been  permitted  to  follow, 
the  relentless  and  merciless  methods  of 
war. 

The  Dramatic  Critic  and  the 
Trust 

For  many  years  a  bitter  war  has  been 
fulminating  between  the  theatrical 
trust  and  the  dramatic  critic.  The  pub- 
lic has  only  received  vague  knowledge 
of  the  potency  of  the  manager  and  has 
hardly  regarded  the  critic  as  much  more 
than  a  theater  reporter.  The  course  of 
the  struggle  has  been  marked  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  from 
the  New  York  Coniiiicrcial  Advertiser. 
now  the  Globe,  Mr.  Walter  Eaton  from 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mr.  William 
Winter  from  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  resignation  in  each  case  was  accom- 
panied by  ugly  rumor  that  the  theatri- 
cal syndicate  had  demanded  their  release, 
a  demand  whose  right  was  claimed  as  a 
concession  to  advertising. 

Tn  a  previous  editorial,  we  have  said 
that  this  condition  involves  the  large 
field  of  ethics  in  journalism. 

This  much  is  necessary  to  know  in 
order  to  understand  the  present  condi- 
tion. The  growth  of  the  Theater  Trust 
has  resulted  in  an  assured  banking  sys- 
tem which  has  raised  the  actor's  profes- 
sion above  vagabondia.  which  has 
brought  into  solvency  most  factors  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  the  theater. 

But  inevitably,  where  one  deals  with 
art  as  a  commodity,  a  point  is  soon 
reached  where  the  two  factors  come  into 
opposition ;  the  Trust  is  face  to  face  with 
a  moral  problem,  incompatible  with  its 
business  principles. 

A  large  item  on  the  ledgers  of  every 
theater  manager  is  the  advertising  ex- 
pense ;  the  theater  commodity  must  be 
made  known  to  the  public  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  Sapolio  is  made  familiar  to 
the  housewife ;  stray  fences  must  be 
•plastered  with  posters  and  lettering ;  the 
newspapers,  each  day,  must  have  a  sign 
post  which  turns  the  transient  to  the 
theater  doors.  The  Trust  has  well  or- 
ganized its  press  department,  so  well 
that  it  furnislies  material  to  a  chain  of 
papers  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.    A  large  per  cent,  of  the  theater 


news  printed  in  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
emanates  from  the  cleverly  facile  brain 
of  the  press  agent,  who  is  either  a  paper 
reporter,  lured  into  the  theater  business 
because  of  higher  pay,  or  else  a  defunct 
dramatic  critic. 

Now,  the  newspaper  is  behnUkn  to 
the  theater  for  three  things — first,  for  an 
occasional  "story,"  which  is  out  of  the 
province  of  the  critic's  department,  how- 
ever conflicting  with  it ;  second,  for  the 
l)ri\ilcge  of  the  theater  "pass"  ;  and  third, 
for  advertising,  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure  what  the  paper  gives  in 
return  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  theater 
audience  represents  interest  created  by 
the  theater  columns  of  the  press. 

But  the  manager,  from  his  business 
standpoint,  as  well  as  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  press  agent  has  been  doing 
much  better  work  than  the  average 
newspaper  reporter,  is  beginning  to  de- 
mand that  nothing  be  printed  by  the 
newspapers  accepting  his  paid  advertis- 
ing, to  thwart  the  full  force  of  that  ad- 
vertising. From  this  point  of  view,  his 
bulwark  of  attack  is  the  dramatic  critic, 
who  either  has  been  antagonistic  to  the 
Trust's  methods,  or  particularly  caustic 
regarding  the  moral  tone  of  certain 
"shows." 

So  long  as  a  writer  contents  himself 
with  the  truth  of  a  situation,  speaking 
from  fearless  and  honest  conviction,  he 
is  within  the  realm  of  legitimate  criti- 
cism ;  let  him  descend  to  personalities, 
or  to  an  attack  on  the  mdividual,  and 
he  should  instantly  be  deprived  of  his 
prerogative.  It  is  a  certain  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  part  of  some  of  our  journal- 
ist editors,  that  they  have  not  been  over- 
careful  to  limit  the  functions  of  criti- 
cism until  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  finan- 
cial end  of  their  office,  the  theater 
managers  have  a  right  to  protest  on  this 
line. 

Again,  there  are  two  functions  of  the 
dramatic  critic  on  the  newspaper:  First, 
to  report  a  play,  that  is  to  give  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  story  and  of  the 
acting,  and  second,  to  examine  more 
closely  the  structure  of  the  play  and  to 
question  its  purpose  and  its  need.  Some 
critics  have  reserved  the  last  function  of 
their  office  for  the  Sunday  issue — in  an 
article    demanding  more    attention    than 
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they  could  give  between  the  hours  of 
midnight  and  two  on  the  morning  after 
a  "first  production." 

If,  therefore,  conditions  are  such  that 
dramatic  opinion  caimot  he-  uttered  in 
conllict  with  the  advertising  colunni, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  dramatic  critic  ? 
The  newspapers  have  put  the  stigma 
upon  him  ;  he  is  no  longer  to  be  trusted  ; 
even  the  actor  regards  him  indiiil'crently  ; 
he  is  a  "barker"  to  supplement  the  press 
agent.  One  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to 
remove  criticism  from  the  realm  of 
newspaperdom  to  that  of  the  magazine. 
Such  a  step  would  take  the  critic  awav 
from  the  current  demand  of  advertising, 
for  the  magazine  is  ncjt  dependent  upon 
the  ])ublicity  patronage  of  the  theater. 
This  would  not  be  the  only  time  the 
weekly  and  monthly  press  have  been 
forced  to  assume  the  functions  of  the 
daily  pai)er.  The  methods  conunonly 
described  under  the  title  of  "muck  rak- 
ing" should  have  emanated  from  the 
newspaper  press,  but  "special  interests" 
prevented  an  outspoken  attack  on  corpo- 
rations. 

But  the  magazines  as  yet,  are 
scarcely  more  reliable.  They  are  filled 
with  pictures  and  with  half  truths,  ar- 
ranged by  the  press  agent.  'J"he  maga- 
zine editor  still  regards  the  stage  as  a 
tinsel  house,  not  nuich  raised  above  the 
"I'luich  and  Judy"  show  of  his  boyhood. 

There  is  fault  on  all  sides :  the  press, 
the  critic,  and  the  Trust  are  all  in  a  way 
culpable ;  they  each  have  a  tenable  griev- 
ance. Art  has  ever  been  handicapped  by 
a  close  corporation ;  one  of  the  evils  of 
the  trust  is  this  very  fact.  But  to  abol- 
ish the  Trust,  without  something  to  take 
its  place,  would  be  to  thrust  the  theatri- 
cal status  into  chaos ;  it  is  a  necessary 
phase  through  which  the  theater  has  to 
pass.  The  situation  must  be  met,  how- 
ever, by  intelligent  investigation  and  co- 
operation. Art  and  business  may  be 
reconciled,  the  same  as  dramatic  criti- 
cism and  advertising  mav  be  divorced. 
The  manager  is  morally  wrong  in  his 
attempt  to  coerce  freedom  of  speech 
through  the  pocketbook.  He  is  right  to 
object  strenuously  to  personal  vitupera- 
tion. The  critic,  if  he  is  to  exist,  must 
have  the  nmral  backing  of  the  paper  he 
represents,  but  he  must,  himself,  be  com- 
petent and  responsible. 


The  Revision  of  the   Vallate 

Our  readers  know  that  the  revision  of 
the  Vulgate,  on  which  work  an  imposing 
I'apal  Commission  has  been  engaged  for 
two  years,  does  not  at  all  conli-mplate 
any  corrections  from  the  original  He- 
brew and  (ireek  te.xts,  but  solely  by  col- 
lation of  Latin  manuscripts,  to  secure  tiie 
nearest  possible  approach  to  Jerome's 
translation  as  it  left  his  hand.  Such  a 
revision  after  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
such  as  Pnjtestants  have,  may  come  later. 

From  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive  document  which  has  lately 
been  published  by  the  Tipografia  Ponti- 
ficia  deir  Inslituto  I'io  IX  in  several 
languages,  we  gain  an  official  accoimt  of 
what  this  Commission  has  l)eeu  instruct- 
ed to  do  and  what  it  has  done  so  far  in 
the  matter. 

This  Coiiiinissioiic  per  la  revisione 
della  Volgata  particularly  declares  that 
it  has  been  directed  only  to  restore  in  a 
critical  way  the  text  of  St.  Jerome,  but 
not  in  any  way  to  offer  its  readers  a  new 
text.  In  this  connection  it,  however, 
makes  the  interesting  revelation  that  its 
work  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  prelimin- 
ary and  preparatory  to  that  of  a  commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  later,  and  which 
shall  have  for  its  purpose  to  examine  into 
the  merits  of  the  Jerome  text  itself, 
which  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  \'ul- 
gate  is  to  be  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  text. 

This  report  is  filled  with  interesting 
data  and  details  concerning  its  work.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  the  International 
College  of  the  Benedictines,  St.  Anselmo 
on  the  Aventine,  in  Rome,  of  which  two 
photographs  are  given.  Four  or  five 
other  illustrations  show  proof  sheets  of 
the  Bible,  of  which  240  copies  have  been 
made  on  different  kinds  of  paper  for  the 
collaborators.  Two-thirds  of  the  pages 
is  blank,  the  text  without  capitals,  or 
l^unctuation.  or  division  of  syllables.  In 
the  case  of  the  Psalter  that  which  'S 
common  to  the  Roman  and  Gallican 
texts  is  given,  the  variants  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  Hebrew  on  separate  sheets. 
Fifteen  assistants  are  already  engaged 
in  difi'ercnt  countries  in  examining  the 
chief  Vulgate  manuscripts,  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  itself  has  been  at 
work  in  Spain  for  several  months  in  sys- 
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teniatically  examining  tlie  libraries  and 
I  he  cathedral  archives.  A  catalog  of  all 
the  Latiti  Bible  manuscripts  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Europe  is  in  preparation.  The 
Commission  states  that  it  will  cost  about 
25,000  francs  per  annum  to  defray  its 
expenses  and  that  it  will  take  from  eight 
to  ten  years  to  complete  the  work,  and 
believes  that  this  sum,  altho  considerable, 
should  be  promptly  subscribed  by  Catho- 
lics, since  Professor  Von  Soden.  of  Ber- 
lin, was  able  to  secure  from  a  single 
Protestant  lady  the  sum  of  400,000 
marks  for  his  work  in  revising  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  So  far 
about  one-fifth  of  the  250,000  francs 
needed  have  been  secured,  the  Holy 
Father  heading  the  list  with  12,000 
francs. 

In  speaking  of  this  work  and  this  re- 
port, Professor  Eberhard  Nestle,  the 
leading  Protestant  specialist  in  this  de- 
partment, expresses  his  regret  that  this 
document  as  published  is  so  full  of  blun- 
ders.   He  adds,  not  quite  generously : 

"Germany  still  has  reasons  as  in  tlie  six- 
teenth century  to  complain  of  Catholic  negli- 
gence in  these  matters ;  but  this  task  we  will 
leave  to  German  Catholics.  We  can  only  re- 
gard with  good  wishes  this  work  of  revision, 
as  it  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  been 
Protestant  Biblical  scholarship  that  has 
l)rought  this  whole  movement  about. 


p  .  It  is  of  no  great  importance  to 
.  the  world  which  of  two  men  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  Pole,  nor  is 
it  of  vital  importance  to  either  of  the 
claimants  that  his  claim  be  accepted.  But 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  they  should 
show  themselves  generous  and  manly. 
We  have  been  reticent  on  the  subject  of 
the  charges  of  falsehood  and  imposture 
made  by  Commander  Peary  against  Dr. 
Cook,  but  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  be 
longer  silent.  The  last  word  from  Mr. 
Whitney  confirms  the  impression  re- 
ceived from  Commander  Peary's  utter- 
ances, that  he  is  consumed  by  an  un- 
worthy jealousy  which  warps  his  judg- 
ment of  what  is  either  true  or  right.  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Whitney's  telegram  to 
Dr.  Cook,  and  from  the  correspondent 
of  the  Herald  with  Mr.  Whitney,  that 
when  Peary  allowed  Mr.  Whitney  to  sail 
with  him  on  the  "Roosevelt"  he  refused 
to  permit  him  to  take  with  him  the  in- 


struments and  any  other  things  commit- 
ted to  his  care  by  Dr.  Cook,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  cached  at  Etah. 
He  was  not  allowed  even  to  take  the  sled 
Dr.  Cook  had  given  him.  This  is  noth- 
ing other  than  petty  spite  against  the 
man  who  claims  to  have  anticipated  him, 
and  must  have  been  meant  to  do  an  in- 
jury. This  is  a  matter  of  morals,  and 
morals  is  more  than  discovery.  Mr. 
Whitney  has  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Cook 
reached  the  Pole.  We  feel  compelled  to 
say  that  thruout  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness Dr.  Cook,  assimiing.  as  we  do.  his 
claim  to  be  true,  has  spoken  and  acted 
like  a  gentleman,  while  Commander 
Peary  has  acted  quite  otherwise.  Au  old 
rhyme  tells  us : 

"Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  Pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  by  my  span, 

I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 


„.  ,        ,  .  Probably     the     worst. 

Disfranchisement  .       -^ -, 

,,      ,      ,  uKJst  uniust  provision 

in  Maryland  ^  1         r        j 

to    make    fraud    eas} 

and  to  disfranchise  voters  ever  devised 
to  put  in  a  constitution  is  the  amend- 
ment which  the  voters  of  Maryland  are 
asked  to  adopt  on  November  2  next.  It 
has  grandfather  clauses,  but  we  are  used 
to  that,  bad  as  they  are.  for  they  give 
the  vote  to  those  who  can  prove  they  are 
male  descendants  of  those  who  had  the 
right  to  vote  in  1869.  the  idea  being  that 
this  can  be  made  to  exclude  negro  voters. 
1  f  he  does  not  come  under  this  provision 
or  can't  bring  the  receipts  to  prove  that 
he  has  for  two  years  paid  taxes  on  $5i>) 
of  property,  the  applicant  must,  with  pen 
and  ink,  and  with  no  memorandum  or 
help  from  anybody,  answer  from  mem- 
ory thirteen  questions.  They  would  tax 
the  knowledge  and  memory  of  any  in- 
telligent man.  He  must  tell  the  names 
of  all  his  employers  for  the  last  two 
years,  the  "names  i«  full"  of  one  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  of  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  or  of 
one  of  the  County  Commissioners. 
Every  answer  must  be  given  "correctly." 
every  name  must  be  "in  full."  The 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  is  usually  called 
Barry  Mahool.  but  "correctly"  it  is 
J.  Barry  Mahool.    The  proposed  amend- 
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mcnt  ']^  utkrly  uiideiiiocralic.  ami  if 
honestly  applied  would  exclude-  half  the 
white  voters.  But  that  is  not  the  pur- 
pose ;  only  to  exclude  the  colored  Repub- 
lican voters. 

J* 

„  ,  .  .  Mr.  Balfour  talks  niucli 
Kevolution  in        ,       ,    ■,      i     •  . 

„         r,  ■  about  Its  bemg  a  revolu- 

Great  Britain      ,•  ^i     <     ^.i        i       j         4. 

tion    that    the    budget 

should  put  the  burden  of  the  taxes  on 
the  rich  landholders,  the  dukes  and  lords, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  and  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain follow  him  and  hope  the  Lords 
will  refuse  to  accept  the  bill.  To  reject 
the  bill  would  be  even  more  of  a  revolu- 
tion. But  equally  revolutionary,  in  a 
country  which  has  no  written  constitu- 
tion, and  all  the  constitution  is  merely  old 
law  and  custom,  is  the  alternative  pro- 
posal now  fully  accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
lo  adopt  the  high  tariff  policy  in  place  of 
free  trade.  By  its  fearfully  expensive 
naval  enlargement  Great  Britain  is  com- 
pelled to  get  somehow  an  enlarged  in- 
come, and  the  choice  is  between  taxing 
imports  and  taxing  land  and  imposing 
death  duties.  The  latter  seems  revolu- 
tionary because  the  landholders  have 
escaped  their  share  of  taxation  and  they 
will  feel  the  new  tax,  as  they  ought  to. 
If  you  must  make  the  navy  equal  to  the 
two  biggest  other  navies  in  the  world 
you  must  pay  for  it,  and  wealth  should 
pay.  The  old  entailed  estates  were  never 
I)ought,  but  were  paid  for  in  other  men's 
service,  the  service  of  serfs  in  the  King's- 
army,  and  their  wealth  is  the  wealth  of 
the  people  and  should  pay  roundly.  An 
import  tax  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
poor,  for  England's  imports  are  not 
chiefly  manufactured  products,  but  food- 
stuiTs — wheat,  tea,  coflfee  and  sugar — 
and  the  cotton  and  wool  which  the  mills 
manufacture  for  the  people  to  wear. 
I''ngland  has  got  rich  under  the  policy  of 
free  trade,  and  in  order  to  save  their 
share  in  the  taxes  the  wealthy  classes  arc 
trying  to  persuade  the  jieople  that  Brit- 
ish industries  now  need  protection.  But 
a  tax  on  flour  and  tea  protects  no  indus 
try. 

"Per  Mortem  ^^'^     ^•'"^'^\     '^tt^ntion 

Exterminandum"      ']'''"'    '"^"l^''^    ^f"    ^O 
tlie     attacks     w  h  i  c  h 

1  ather    Lepicier.    Professor    of    Sacred 

Tlioology  at  the  I'ropaganda  College,  in 


Rome,  made,  in  Analecta,  an  official 
Latin  journal  representing  the  Vatican, 
against  certain  theological  statements  of 
Dr.  llanna,  of  Rochester.  A  writer  in 
the  September  Contemporary  Review 
says  that  Dr.  Hanna's  name  was  rejected 
at  Rome  for  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of 
San  Erancisco  on  the  report  of  this  same 
Lepicier.  Dr.  I  lamia's  respect  for 
l-ather  Lepicier's  authority,  whether  as 
a  theologian  or  a  moralist,  was  probably 
not  increased  when  he  read  his  critic's 
book,  "The  Stability  and  Progress  of 
Dogma,"  ])ublislied  last  year,  a  book 
written  for  the  use  of  students,  and 
found  several  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

"If  any  one  makes  public  profession  of  her- 
esy, or  tries  to  prevent  others  by  word  or  b\ 
example,  he  ought  not  merely,  absolutely  speak- 
ing, to  be  excommunicated,  but  he  may  also 
be  justly  killed,  lest  his  contagious  and  danger- 
ous example  should  cause  loss  to  others.  In 
fact,  a  wicked  man,  says  Aristotle,  is  worso 
than  a  beast  and  does  more  harm,  from  which 
it  follows  that  if  it  is  not  wrong  to  kill  a  beast 
of  the  forest,  especially  if  it  be  miscliievous,  so 
it  may  be  a  good  action  to  deprive  a  heretic 
man  of  the  power  of  carrying  on  a  mischiev- 
ous life,  as  an  injurer  of  the  divine  trutli  and 
;.ii  enemy  of  the  healtii  of  other  men." 

And  more  to  the  same  effect  in  resound- 
ing Latin,  telling  us  that  if  warning  and 
excommunication  are  ineffective,  "ccclc- 
sia  rcmittit  Jiominon  hcreticum  judicio 
seculari,  a  mundo  per  mortem  extermi- 
nandum." This  in  the  twentieth  century  ! 

If  Japanese  immigrants  are  allowed  to 
become  American  citizens  they  will  do 
so,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  experience 
of  Kona.  the  Hawaiian  island  presided 
over  by  the  volcano.  Mauna  Loa.  It  is 
the  one  island  in  which  small  farms  pre- 
vail, and  some  500  Japanese  have  sepa- 
rate homes.  They  are  sturdy,  industri- 
ous little  men,  and  they  mean  to  stay, 
and  they  expect  their  children  to  be 
.Americans,  and  they  do  not  wish  them 
to  be  sent  to  Japan  for  education.  Al- 
ready there  are  ten  voting  Japanese,  and 
in  ten  years  they  will  be  more  than  ten 
times  as  many.  The  children  go  to  the 
public  schools  and  the  teachers  say  tlu-y 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  intelli- 
gence. They  want  their  children  not  to 
forget  the  Japanese  tongue  while  learn- 
ing Engli«5b.  and  they  liave  a  Japanese 
school,  hut  thev  will  nt>t  allow  it  to  be 
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lluddliibt,  but  make  it  ik  in-sectarian,  like 
the  public  school. 

It  will  be  harder  to  find  any  ot  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States  more 
lavishly  supplied  with  liquid  refresh- 
ments than  are  the  coasts  of  Alaska. 
Alaska  is  divided  into  three  judicial  dis- 
tricts. In  the  first,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment reports  of  1907,  there  are  26 
saloons  for  every  346  white  inhabitants, 
which  might  seem  bad  enough,  but  the 
second  is  worse,  with  one  for  every  151 
inhabitants ;  and  worst  of  all  is  the  third 
district,  which  has  306  saloons  for  11,000 
inhabitants,  or  one  for  every  36,  which 
perhaps  beats  the  record.  The  judge 
who  had  the  authority  to  grant  or  refuse 
these  licenses  was  James  Wickersham. 
who  is  now  the  Delegate  in  Congress  for 
Alaska.  The  saloons  remember  their 
friends. 

There  are  places  in  this  country  where 
the  right  to  strike  and  refuse  to  work 
does  not  hold,  and  such  a  place  is  Talbot- 
ton,  Ga.  We  take  the  report  as  the  press 
gives  it.  A  negro  preacher  "told  the 
negroes  not  to  work  for  white  folks  at 
all."  That  is,  he  did  not  like  the  labor 
conditions,  and  told  them  to  work  their 
own  land  for  themselves.  Therefore  a 
number  of  white  men  went  to  whip  the 
preacher  and  drive  him  out  of  town. 
They  found  him  at  the  house  of  a  negro 
who  defended  him,  and  shot  one  of  the 
mob.  That  was  resented,  and  a  second 
mob  killed  the  minister's  defender,  and 
later  got  the  minister  and  lynched  him. 
That  is  an  efficient  way  to  put  down  a 

strike. 

J* 

'IMie  brewers  and  bottlers  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  have  got  the  right  view  of  things 
when  they  understand  that  the  main  serv- 
ice of  the  militia  is  police  duty  and  not 
war.  They  refuse  to  march  in  a  proces- 
sion with  the  National  Guard,  because  in 
case  of  violence  connected  with  a  -strike 
the  militia  would  he  called  out  to  pre- 
serve order.  This  is  hardly  consistent, 
for  the  unions  all  tell  us  that  they  are 
utterly  opposed  to  violence,  and  in  case 
of  violence  bv  a  sympathetic  rough  ele- 
ment they  ought  to  welcome  the  aid  of 
the  militia  to  preserve  peace. 


With  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  I'remier  Ascjuith 
came  very  near  defeat  on  that  one  pro- 
vision of  his  budget  which  increases  tlie 
tax  on  distilled  licpiors.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers deserted  and  went  over  to  the  oppo- 
sition, on  the  ground  that  to  increase  the 
tax  on  whisky  would  put  a  burden  on  the 
Irish.  That  desertion  was  ])oor  politics 
and  no  real  service  to  Ireland.  If  whisky 
could  be  taxed  out  of  the  Green  Island 
it  would  be  to  its  prosperity  and  wealth. 
With  us  whiskv  is  verv  heavilv  taxed. 


W^e  occasionally  hear  reasonable  criti- 
cisms of  the  marriage,  baptism  and 
burial  services  in  the  Episcopal  Prayer 
I'ook,  but  seldom  anything  as  sharp  as 
what  Dr.  Osborn,  rector  of  the  old  and 
strong  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Newark.  N.  J.,  says  of  another  service, 
in  an  ordination  sermon  : 

"Be  very  careful  in  your  use  of  the  office 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  in  the  Prayer 
Rook.  Employ  an  expurgated  edition,  for  as 
it  stands  it  was  evidently  drawn  up  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  undertaker  rather  tlian  the  in 
valid." 

Jt 

There  is  no  sympathy  due  to  the  mili- 
tant English  sufTragets  who  try  to  ad- 
vance women's  rights  by  throwing  brick- 
bats and  breaking  windows  and  scream- 
ing to  disturb  public  meetings.  They 
have  been  treated  leniently,  but  are  now 
being  put  to  hard  labor,  and  when  thev 
refuse  to  eat  they  are  fed  with  the  stom- 
acli  pump.  They  deserve  no  better  treat- 
ment than  is  given  to  male  hooligans. 


President  Taft  has  preached  his  first 
Simday  sermon  in  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle from  a  text  which  we  judge  is  a 
favorite  one  with  him.  "A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath."  but  which  was  less 
esteemed  by  his  predecessor,  who  wa'^ 
also  more  of  a  preacher.  It  was  a  good 
sermon,  and  not  as  long  as  some  of 
1 'resident  Roosevelt's. 


Ian  this  be?  A  Chinese  near  San 
l-rancisco  has  constructed  a  wireless  tele- 
graph and  an  aeroplane  that  flies,  and  he 
will  soon  take  his  invention  to  China.  So 
the  vcllow  man  is  even  in  the  race. 


^K 

Insurance 

^^ 

Enthusiasm    Necessary    for     the 
Life  Insurance  Agent 

Ask  any  one  if  life  insmancc  is  a 
g'ood  thing-  and  see  what  the  answer  is. 
No  one  ever  says  it  is  bad.  And  yet. 
altho  life  insurance  is  admittedly  i^ood 
and  every  man  wants  it,  sooner  (jr  later, 
it  is  one  of  the  hardest  thinj^s  to  sell. 
Procrastination  in  the  matter  of  takinp^ 
out  a  policy  is  all  but  universal.  To  sell 
life  insurance  requires  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  agent.  It  requires  knowledge 
also;  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  The 
agent  who  started  out  to  try  and  sell  life 
.insurance  and  who  could  not  intelli- 
gently explain  to  a  prospect  the  differ- 
ence between  an  ordinary  life  insurance 
])olicy  and  an  endowment  policy  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  report  much 
prc^gress  day  by  day.  But  a  man  may  be 
well  fortified  with  facts  and  details  and 
still  not  be  able  to  sell  life  insurance. 
Supposing  an  insurance  agent  should 
ask  a  prospect  the  question,  "Do  you 
want  some  insurance?"  and  the  prospect 
should  answer  "No."  What  would  any- 
body think  of  an  agent  who  would  take 
no  for  his  answer  and  go  away  satisfied? 
The  agent  who  becomes  a  member  of  the 
$100,000  club  works  with  facts,  figures 
and  details,  but  he  has  something  else  in 
reserve  that  counts  for  more  than  any  or 
all  of  these.  Enthusiasm  is  his  trump 
card.  He  believes  in  life  insurance  him- 
self and  its  beneficence.  He  believes  in 
himself  and  his  work,  and  by  means  of 
his  enthusiasm  he  impresses  his  prospect 
with  his  own  viewpoints  and  paves  the 
way  for  the  needful  application  on  the 
dotted  line. 

1  f  the  insurance  salesman  were  to  wait 
until  his  prospect  was  ready  to  talk  about 
insurance,  both  he  and  the  prospect 
might  be  dead  in  the  interim,  but  with 
enthusiasm  the  solicitor  takes  the  pros- 
pect's thoughts  away  from  all  that  is  dis- 
tracting, and  with  enthusiasm,  enthusi- 
asm is  kindled  as  a  fire,  and  insurance 
comes  like  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven, 
blessing  not  only  liim  that  gives  as  well 


a^  him  that  receives,  but  also  the  receiv- 
er's family  when  death  overtakes  him. 
Xo  argument  is  needful  nowadays  to 
establish  the  fact  that  life  insurance 
ought  to  be  carried.  Enthusiasm  is 
needed,  however,  to  point  the  way  and 
to  set  the  time  for  taking  out  the  policy 
imder  which  the  insurance  is  to  be  paid. 
I'.nthusiasm  inspires  work.  It  makes  a 
man  strive  after  a  goal,  like  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  to  the  tired  soldier  thru 
the  agency  of  the  military  band.  Enthu- 
siasm, when  projjerly  directed,  draws  the 
prosi)ect  and  the  agent  closely  together, 
so  that  there  is  a  meeting  of  minds  and 
the  needful  co-operation,  the  end  of 
which  is  symbolized  and  cemented  by  the 
binding  policy.  Enthusiasm  makes  light 
work.  It  sustains  the  agent  when  he 
fails,  as  the  best  one  must  at  times,  and 
it  opens  doors  that  would  be  closed  but 
for  it.  Enthusiasm  strikes  out  into  new 
and  untried  fields  full  of  confidence  in 
the  outcome.  When  the  enthusiastic 
man  comes  home  his  wife  and  his  chil 
(h'en  are  glad  to  see  him,  where  they 
would  not  be  glad  to  see  a  discouraged 
and  a  despairing  man.  Business  rela- 
tions, domestic  relations,  and  all  other 
relations  are  gilded  with  a  finer  gold  by 
means  of  enthusiasm,  so  that  it  behooves 
the  insurance  agent  to  seize  fast  hold  of 
enthusiasm  and  to  let  her  not  go.  If  he 
does  this,  his  will  be  a  continual  march 
of  triumph  and  progress.  Taking  en- 
thusiasm for  his  watchword  he  over- 
comes failure;  therefore,  bo  cnthu'^in^tic 


Steps  are  now  being  taken  looking 
toward  the  organization  of  a  new  acci- 
dent company  in  Omaha.  If  successful 
the  new  company  proposes  to  insure 
against  accident  for  life  upon  the  payment 
of  a  single  premium.  The  amount  of 
this  premiiun  is  to  be  based  upon  the  in- 
surer's expectancy  and  occupation.  The 
idea  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  in- 
surance field  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
founded. 
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Financial 


The  Condition  of   Business 

Reports  concerning  general  trade  are 
favorable.  Prices  are  firm,  and  increase 
of  the  cost  of  raw  material  in  several  in- 
dustries points  to  higher  rates  for  fin- 
ished products.  The  corn  crop  is  be- 
lieved to  be  out  of  danger.  The  hurri- 
cane of  last  week  in  a  part  of  the  cotton 
belt,  causing  considerable  injury  to  the 
cotton  crop,  has  stimulated  speculation  in 
this  staple,  with  a  sharp  rise  of  prices. 
Railroad  earnings  continue  to  show 
gains.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  increase  of  gross  earnings 
(about  $137,000,000)  was  11.3  per  cent. 
During  the  same  months  the  increase  of 
net,  which  is  more  interesting  to  the 
stockholder,  was  $77,000,000.  or  22  per 
cent.  Within  the  last  few  days  wages 
have  been  increased  at  the  Borden  cotton 
mills,  in  Fall  River,  and  at  the  works  of 
the  Thomas  Iron  Company,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  there  is 
great  activity,  with  rising  prices,  notably 
at  the  base  of  production.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  pig  iron  output  now  exceeds  the 
record  figures  of  1907.  and  that  this 
season's  shipments  of  lake  ore  will  be 
even  greater  than  those  of  that  year. 
The  entire  capacity  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  steel  is  now  in  use.  This  is 
an  increase  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  President 
Corey,  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  says  in 
a  published  interview  : 

"We  .Tre  n'clit  now  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est development  in  the  history  of  the  steel  and 
iron  business.  Siibstanlially  all  of  our  plants 
arc  now  rnnninj?  and  on  practically  full  time 
and  there  is  no  branch  of  the  steel  industry 
that  is  backward  The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&•  Railroad  Company  has  rail  orders  ahead  to 
mil  for  four  or  fiv*'  months,  and  the  Carneyio 
rmd  Illinois  companies  can  make  no  promises 
\nuler  sixty  days.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
all  grades  of  finished  steel.  Next  year  will 
witness  a  record-broaking  production  of  steel 
in  every  line.  0\^r  of  the  greatest  increases 
will  be  in  railroad  supplies,  rails  and  cars. 
Next  year  will  lie  the  greatest  in  railro.id  buy 
ing  and  building  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  countrv.  The  railroads  are  awakening  to 
.a  realization  of  the  sittiation  and  are  now 
i limping  in  with  orders.  The  railway  demands 
for  next  year  will  be  simply  enormous.    .X  new 
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era   of   activity   is   on.      It    will    vastly   exceed 
anything  ever  before  known." 

Fisk  &  Robinson,  the  well-known 
bankers,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  presented 
an  instructive  group  of  statistics  show- 
ing the  return  to  normal  business  condi- 
tions. For  the  fiscal  year  1909,  bank 
clearings  outside  of  New  York  were 
alinost  exactly  equal  to  those  of  1907. 
Circulation  and  national  bank  deposits 
were  much  larger  than  in  that  year, 
which  furnished  a  high  record  in  many 
fields  of  financial  and  industrial  activity. 
I'uilding  contracts,  which  were  $655.- 
000,000  in  1907.  and  which  declined  to 
$550,000,000  in  1908,  rose  to  $765,000.- 
000  in  the  year  ending  with  June  last.' 
In  building  operations,  as  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  the  proof  of  recovery  has 
been  most  convincing.  Since  the  end  of 
June  thefe  has  been  no  reaction,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  a  steady  advance  in  those 
industries  which  are  barometers  of  trade. 


.  .  .  .The  leading  watch  manufacturer^ 
of  the  country  have  increased  the  price 
of  watches  and  cases  by  about  7  per 
cent.,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  high  price 
of  materials.  An  advance  has  also  been 
made  by  the  manufacturers  of  rubber 
shoes,  on  account  of  the  continuing  high 
price  of  raw  rubber. 

....The  President  of  Brazil,  in  a 
recent  message  to  Congress,  directed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  more  than  Sioo. 
(XX).ooo  worth  of  iron  and  steel  had  been 
imported  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
asked  for  authority  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  furnaces 
and  steel  mills  at  home,  speaking  of  very 
large  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Brazil  that 
might  thus  be  used. 

.  .  .  .On  the  \'^irginian  Railway  (built 
by  the  late  H.  H.  Rogers)  a  train  of  90 
cars,  carrying  4.500  tons  of  coal,  was 
recentlv  hauled  bv  one  locomotive  from 
Roanoke  to  Norfolk.  2.\^  miles.  There 
have  since  been  added  to  the  road's  roll- 
ing stock  two  mammoth  locomotives, 
each  capable  of  pulling  a  train  of  152 
loaded  cars.  Such  a  train  would  he  more 
than  a  mile  long. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


Mr.  Taft  on 
Conservation  of  Resources 


1""  r  o  m  Salt 
Lake  City 
the  I'resident 
went  to  Butte,  Mon.,  where,  wearing  a 
linen  duster  and  an  old  slouch  iiat,  he 
went  down  1,200  feet  in  the  shaft  of  the 
Leonard  copper  mine.  He  also  inspected 
the  smelting  works  at  Anaconda,  attend- 
ed the  State  Fair  at  Helena,  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  a  building  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Catholic  University,  and  reviewed 
parades  of  school  chidren.  Arriving  at 
Spokane  on  the  28th  ult.,  he  made  a  long 
address  there  upon  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  He  had  reserved  this 
address  for  Spokane  partly  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  sessions  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Congress  in  that  city  what  is  called 
the  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy  about 
water-power  sites  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  In  the  ad- 
dress he  commended  both  Secretary  Bal- 
linger  and  Chief  Forester  Pinchot.  "We 
like  Taft,"  said  Governor  Hay,  intro- 
ducing the  President  at  a  luncheon  party, 
"because  Roosevelt  liked  him."  The 
President  responded : 

"Your  Governor  said  you  trusted  Roosevelt, 
and  tliat  because  Roosevelt  trusted  me  you 
trust  me.  I  am  glad  to  accept  this  method  of 
winning  your  approval.  As  to  Secretary  Bal- 
linger,  I  want  to  thank  the  State  of  Wasliing- 
ton  for  giving  me  such  a  competent  official.  I 
am  glad  I  have  come  out  among  those  wlio 
know  him  to  testify  as  to  his  efficiency  and  in- 
tegrity." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  address  upon 
conservation  of  natural  resources  he 
urged  the  States  to  take  measures  for  the 
defense  of  the  forests  against  fire  and 
for  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  of 
forestry  with  respect  to  the  timberland 


owned  by  private  persons.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  timber  on  the  167,000,000 
acres  of  the  national  forests  was  protect- 
ed against  fire  and  had  the  benefit  of  the 
best  modern  methods  of  forestry  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Pinchot ;  that 
four  times  as  much  timberland  was 
owned  by  private  persons ;  that  only 
3  per  cent,  of  this  was  under  proper 
regulations,  and  that  the  cost  of  forest 
fires  was  $50,000,000  a  year : 

"Tlic  wonderful  progress  made  by  Mr. 
Pinchot,  with  the  earnest  support  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wilson,  at  times  has 
met  the  denunciation  of  persons  in  this  West- 
ern country  on  the  ground  that  property  was 
being  taken  which  Congress  intended  for  indi- 
viduals and  was  being  witiiheld  from  tlicm 
But  I  think  general  opposition  to  Mr.  Pincliofs 
plans  has  disappeared  and  that  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people  recognizes  the  benefit 
of  the  reform  in  reference  to  forestry,  and 
greatly  regrets  that  it  was  not  begun  years  be- 
fore. Congress  has  come  fully  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  forestry  reform  by  mak 
ing  liberal  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  The 
forest  lands  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
surveyed  and  carefully  preserved,  and  the  juris 
diction  of  Congress  in  respect  to  them  clearly 
defined." 

The  work  of  reclaiming  arid  and  semi- 
arid  lands  had  been  carried  on  rapidly  by 
the  Reclamation  Bureau.  All  of  the 
thirty  projects  in  hand  were  to  be  com- 
mended, but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pro- 
jectors had  carried  them  to  a  point  where 
they  began  to  be  embarrassed  for  lack 
of  funds  (supplied  by  sale  of  public 
lands),  and  there  was  need  of  relief.  He 
thought  it  wise  to  ask  Congress  for  it 
and  to  urge  the  passage  of  an  enabling 
act  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  issue  $10,000,000  or  more  of 
bonds  for  the  completion  of  the  projects, 
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tiie  bonds  to  be  redeemed  from  the 
money  hereafter  paid  into  the  reclama- 
tion funds.  There  should  be  an  authorita- 
tive classification  .of  the  mineral  and  the 
ajjricultural  lands  in  the  public  domain. 
Turning  to  the  subject  of  water-power 
sites,  he  said  that  "special  provision 
should  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  for  their  transfer  to  private  con- 
trol." His  statement  of  the  terms  upon 
which  transfer  should  be  made  was  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  ad- 
dress.   He  said : 

"The  development  of  electrical  appliances 
and  the  transfer  of  power  thru  electric  lines 
for  long  distances  has  made  the  use  of  water 
power  to  produce  electricity  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  power  that  we  have  in 
lliis  country,  and  will  so  affect  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  all  the  fields  of  manufacture  and 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  to  re- 
quire the  Government  to  retain  control  over 
the  use  by  private  capital  of  such  power  when 
it  can  only  be  exercised  upon  sites  which  be- 
long to  the  Government.  Such  sites  can  be 
properly  parted  with  under  conditions  of  ten- 
ure, use  and  compensation  consistent  on  the 
one  hand  with  reasonable  profit  to  the  private 
capital  mvested  and  on  the  other  with  tlie  right 
of  the  public  to  secure  the  furnishing  of  such 
power  at  reasonable  rates  to  every  one. 

"There  should  be  a  condition  of  forfeiture 
if  the  owner  of  the  power  site  does  not  within 
a  certain  time  expend  capital  sufficient  to  de- 
velop the  power  or  after  development,  shall 
charge  rates  to  the  public  beyond  what  is  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
improvement,  to  be  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  amount  of  compensation  that  ought 
to  be  charged  by  the  Government  for  the  use 
of  the  water  power  sites  might  perhaps  be  left 
to  readjustment  every  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

"The  compensation  to  be  charged  in  the 
outset  niight  well  be  purely  nominal,  but  after 
the  project  has  become  a  complete  success  and 
the  profit  has  grown  to  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  amount  invested,  then  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  public  might  not 
be  benefited  by  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the 
transaction  to  an  amount  to  be  fixed  upon  by 
arbitration  or  in  some  other  method  at  the  end 
of  a  stated  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

"This  is  an  arrangement  toward  which  the 
tenure  of  all  public  utilities  is  tending,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  governmental  disposition  of 
such  sources  of  continuous  power  as  the  water 
sites  upon  public  lands  are  likely  to  be.  I 
know  it  has  been  the  course  in  the  past  under 
the  bounteous  and  generous  disposition  of  the 
Covernnient  to  give  those  water  sites  away  un- 
der existing  inadequate  acts,  but  we  have 
reached  a  time  now  when  the  importance  of 
these  water  power  sites  has  greatly  increased 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it 


would  interfere  with  a  speedy  development  o( 
the  country  to  impose  upon  the  use  of  such 
water  sites  restrictions  equitable  to  both  the 
public  and  the  investor.  Tins  is  a  matter  which 
Congress  must  take  up.  1  shall  therefore  urge 
upon  Congress  at  its  next  session  the  passage 
of  a  law  authorizing  the  disposition  of  such 
water  power  sites  upon  terms  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
proposed  purchaser  of  the  character  already  m- 
dicated." 

He  thought  such  restrictions  would  not 
prevent  the  investment  of  capital,  but 
would  secure  the  development  of  a  power 
for  manufacturing  industries  that  would 
■probably  in  time  exceed  the  utility  and 
value  of  coal  and  become  a  substitute  for 
it."  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he 
explained,  could  not  now  impose  these 
restrictions  or  conditions,  and  the  water- 
power  sites  now  withdrawn  from  entry 
were  only  temporarily  withheld  from 
settlement  with  the  expectation  that  the 
action  would  be  justified  by  legislation. 
As  to  coal  lands  in  the  public  domain, 
either  the  right  to  take  coal  from  them 
should  be  leased  "at  a  specified  compen- 
sation per  ton,"  or  the  coal  deposits 
should  be  sold  outright.  "But  in  every 
case  restriction  by  forfeiture  ought  to  be 
included  to  prevent  monopoly  of  owner- 
ship." There  should  be  a  similar  dispo- 
sition of  the  phosphate  lands  in  Wyo- 
ming and  Idaho.  These,  with  Cali- 
fornia's oil  lands  and  practically  all  of 
the  coal  lands,  had  been  withdrawn  from 
settlement  to  await  action  by  Congress. 
Alaska's  coal  deposits  were  so  great  that 
when  developed  they  would  doubtless 
furnish  coal  to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast : 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  newspajiers  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
present  .'\dministration  toward  the  general 
policy  of  tlie  conservation  of  resources,  and 
some  very  unfair  and  altogether  unfounded  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn.  The  truth  is  that 
my  Administration  is  pledged  to  follow  out  the 
policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  this  regard,  and 
while  that  pledge  does  not  involve  me  in  any 
obligation  to  carry  them  out  unless  Congress 
gives  full  authority  to  do  so,  it  does  require 
that  I  take  every  step  and  exert  every  legiti- 
mate influence  upon  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  shall  best  subserve  the  purposes  in- 
dicated." 

Secretary  Ballinger,  he  added,  was  in 
entire  accord  with  him,  and  in  his  reports 
as  Commissioner  of  the  I^nd  Oflfice  had 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  policy 
along  these  lines. 
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„,  .     ^  ,    .J.         The  President  arrived  in 

Ship  Subsidies     ^^^^^,^  ^^^  ^,^^  29th  ult.. 

and  Alaska         ^^^^     ^^^     ^j^^     following 

day,  in  the  great  amphitheater  of  the 
f^xposition,  he  made  an  address  concern- 
ing ship  subsidies  and  the  government 
of  Alaska.  China  was  waking  up,  he 
said,  and  Japan  was  moving  forward 
with  giant  steps  in  commercial  competi- 
tion. In  the  next  half  century  commer- 
cial progress  would  be  seen  more  decid- 
edly in  the  Pacific  than  any  where  else, 
and  we  should  "repair  a  condition  in  re- 
spect to  our  merchant  marine  that  is 
humiliating  to  our  national  pride  and 
most  burdensome  to  us  in  competition 
with  other  nations  in  obtaining  interna- 
tional trade" : 

"We  maintain  a  protective  tariff  to  encour- 
age our  manufacturing,  farming  and  mining  in- 
dustries at  home  and  within  our  jurisdiction, 
hut  when  we  enter  into  competition  upon  tlie 
IukH  seas  in  trade  between  international  ports 
oiu-  jurisdiction  to  control  that  trade  so  far  as 
tlie  vessels  of  otlier  nations  are  concerned,  of 
course,  ceases,  and  the  question  which  we  have 
to  meet  is  how  with  the  greater  wages  that  we 
pay,  with  the  more  stringent  laws  that  we  en- 
act for  the  protection  of  our  sailors,  and  with 
tlic  protective  system  making  a  difference  ii: 
tlu-  price  hctwecn  the  necessaries  to  be  used  in 
tlic  maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine,  we 
shall  enable  that  merchant  marine  to  compete 
with  marine  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"This  is  not  the  only  question,  for  it  will  lie 
found  upon  an  examination  of  the  methods 
l)ursued  in  other  countries  in  respect  to  their 
merchant  marine  that  there  is  now  extended  by 
way  of  subsidies  by  the  various  Ciovcrnmcnts 
to  their  respective  ships  upward  of  $,35,000,000. 
and  this  offers  anotlier  means  by  which  in  tlic 
competition  the  United  States  ship  is  driven 
"111  of  business  and  finds  itself  utterly  unable 
to  bid  asainst  its  foreign  compctitiors.  Not 
only  this,  hut  so  inadequate  is  the  American 
nuMchant  marine  today  tliat  in  seeking  auxil- 
iary ships  with  which  to  make  our  navy  capable 
of  offence  or  defence,  or  indeed  in  sending  it 
around  the  world  as  a  fleet,  we  have  to  call  nn 
vessels  sailing  under  a  foreign  flag  to  carry  tlu- 
coal  and  to  supply  the  otlier  needs  of  svich  a 
jonrney." 

If  com])ellcd  to  go  into  a  war  we  might 
I)'.'  unable  even  to  buy  the  needed  vessels 
from  foreign  countries.  By  subsidies. 
Kuropean  nations  had  diverted  from 
South     American     trade     which     might 

.otherwise  have  been  drawn  to  our  own 
:ountry.     "1  need  not  tell  you  of  the  in- 

'ndcquacy  of  our  merchant  marine  on  the 
Pacific,  and  of  the  growing  commercial 
lower  of  the  empire  of  Japan." 


"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  subject  lo 
which  Congress  can  better  devote  its  attention 
in  the  coming  session  than  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  shall  encourage  our  merchant  marine  in 
such  a  way  as  to  establish  American  lines  di- 
rectly between  New  York  and  Eastern  ports 
and  South  American  ports  and  between 
our  Pacific  coasts  ports  and  the  Orient, 
and  the  Philippines.  We  earn  a  profit 
from  our  foreign  mails  of  from  $6,000,000  to 
$S,ooo,ooo  a  year.  The  application  of  that 
amount  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  on  a 
satisfactory  basis  two  or  three  Oriental  lines 
and  several  lines  from  the  East  to  Soutli 
America.  Of  course,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
argument  that  this  would  be  contributing  to 
I)rivate  companies  out  f)f  the  Treasury  of  the 
L'nited  States,  but  we  arc  thus  contributing  in 
\arions  ways  on  similar  principles  in  effect  by 
our  protective  tariff  law,  by  our  river  and  har- 
bor bills  and  by  our  reclamation  service.  We 
are  not  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  shiji 
owners,  but  we  are  giving  them  money  with 
which  they  can  compete  for  a  reasonable  profit 
only  with  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world." 

He  thought  the  country  was  ready  now 
to  try  such  a  law  in  a  comparatively 
small  way.  If  it  should  be  successfuj. 
experience  would  show  how  the  policy 
could  best  be  expanded  and  "the  Ameri- 
can flag  be  made  to  wave  upon  the  seas 

as  it  did  before  our  Civil  War." He 

believed  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
give  Alaska  the  regular  form  of  terri- 
torial government  under  which  a  Legisla- 
ture and  a  Governor  might  be  elected. 
The  population  was  not  of  sufficient  .sta- 
bility and  permanence  of  residence.  In 
his  judgment,  the  Territory  should  be 
brought  under  the  managen'ient  of  one 
bureau  or  Department  at  Washington. 
•SO  that  its  interests  might  be  centered  in 
one  responsible  bureau  chief,  whose  busi- 
ness it  would  be  to  present  to  Congress, 
thru  the  head  of  his  Department,  the 
needs  of  the  Territory,  to  follow  legisla- 
tion and  to  attend  to  everything  at  the 
Capital  in  which  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory were  interested.  He  suggested  thai 
local  legislation  should  be  vested  in  a 
resident  comiuission  of  five  members,  aji 
l)ointed  by  the  President.  There  was  an 
opportum'ty.  he  added,  for  Congress  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  rail- 
roads that  would  largely  develop  .Alaska 
and  which  private  enterprise  would  not 
undertake  without  some  kind  of  guar- 
antee froiu  the  G«ncrnuicnt.  He  would 
unhesitatingly  recommend  that  aid  be 
given,  because  Alaska  was  a  place  in 
which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  pri- 
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vate  capital  would  build  the  first  rail- 
roads.     He   intended,    he   said,    to   visit 

Alaska  next  summer. Speaking  at  a 

dinner,  on  the  30th,  the  President  said 
that  while  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  he  became  imbued  with  the  lat- 
tcr's  spirit  with  reference  to  "certain 
policies  rightly  named  his": 

"Of  course,  in  attempting  to  carry  out  these 
policies  disagreements  will  occasionally  arise 
as  to  methods  and  as  to  just  what  the  policies 
are,  and  as  they  have  a  saying  among  Catholics 
that  there  are  Catholics  who  are  more  Catholic 
than  the  Pope,  so  occasionally  we  may  find 
gentlemen  so  earnest  in  their  support  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  policies  that  they  are  more  Roose- 
veltian  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself;  and  with 
respect  to  these  gentlemen  all  I  have  to  say  is 
that  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  to  carry  out  the 
policies  as  I  understood  them,  and  I  had  dur- 
ing four  years  at  least  a  somewhat  favorable 
opportunity  to  learn  what  they  were." 

The     tickets      for     the 

o  itics  in         approaching     municipal 

New  York  C.ty     ^\^^^^^^    .^^  ^^^    Yo^k 

have  been  completed.  William  J.  Gaynor, 
of  Brooklyn,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  has  been  nominated 
for  Mayor  by  the  organization  (Tam- 
many) Democrats,  and  the  nomination 
of  Otto  T.  Bannard  by  the  Republicans 
has  been  approved  by  nearly  all  of  the 
organizations  which  originally  united  in 
a  fusion  movement  against  the  Tam- 
many forces.  Judge  Gaynor,  now  fifty- 
eight  years  .old,  has  been  a  prominent 
advocate  of  political  reform,  and  was  a 
leader  some  years  ago  of  the  movement 
against  ring  rule  in  Brooklyn.  It  was 
due  to  his  efforts  that,  in  1893,  John  Y. 
McKanc.  the  jiolitical  boss  of  the  Coney 
Island  district,  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
Icntiary.  Mr.  Bannard,  fifty-five  years 
old.  a  graduate  of  Yale,  is  the  president 
of  the  New  ^'ork  Trust  Company  and 
for  years  has  given  much  time  and  labor 
to  the  promotion  of  organizations  for  the 
relief  of  the  fioor.  President  Taft  writes 
that  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  enables 
him  to  testify  to  Mr.  Bannard's  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  great  administrative 
ability,  broad-minded  common  sense  and 
high  ideals.  The  leading  issue,  except 
the  general  one  of  extravagance  and  the 
alleged  maladministration  of  the  Tam- 
many government,  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  additional  subways.  The 
two  platform  utterances  on  this  subject 
are  as  follows : 


Republican  and  luisiou:  All  future  subways 
should  be  owned  by  the  city.  They  should  be 
built  with  the  city's  funds,  construction  by  pri- 
vate capital  not  being  permitted  except  when  it 
is  positively  demonstrated  that  the  city  is  fin- 
ancially unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
for  transit  extension,  and  then  only  on  terms 
that  will  preserve  strict  and  effective  municipal 
control. 

Democratic:  We  are  in  favor  of  the  building 
of  the  subways  necessary  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent congestion  of  travel.  We  are  in  favor  of 
the  building  of  the  subways  by  the  city  itself 
and  of  the  complete  separation  of  such  build- 
ing or  of  any  contract  therefor  from  the  leas- 
ing of  subways  for  operation  after  completion. 
We  declare,  from  experience,  that  no  necessary 
subway  will  be  a  source  of  expense  to  the  city 
and  cause  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  increase  of  taxable  valuer 
of  such  a  subway  will  yield  in  taxes  more  than 
the  cost  of  construction  and  interest  thereon 
if  it  be  found  necessary  to  permit  any  subway 
to  be  built  by  private  capital,  it  should  he  done 
on  the  basis  of  a  lease  of  the  subway  for  the 
lowest  term  of  years  to  the  builder  in  return 
therefor. 

The  Democratic  platform  also  calls  for 
"municipal  ownership  and  control  of 
jiublic  franchises  and  utilities."  At  the 
end  of  last  week  Congressman  Herbert 
Parsons,  president  of  the  New  York 
County  Republican  Committee,  and  a 
leading  supporter  of  Mr.  Bannard,  pub- 
lished the  following  statement : 

"In  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  wc 
sought  legislation  to  perfect  the  signature  law. 
It  was  defeated  thru  a  combination  of  Tam- 
many men  and  some  up-State  Republicans.  Wo 
discovered  that  it  was  part  of  the  deal  entered 
into  to  get  support  for  Speaker  Cannon  and 
the  rules  in  the  House  of  Representatives  frohi 
Tammany.  No  information  of  this  deal  was 
given  to  the  Republicans  from  New  York  City, 
chhcr  at  Washington  or  Albany." 

He  added  that  Tammany  now,  benefiting 
from  the  defeat  of  the  movement  t<i 
amend  the  law  concerning  signature  in 
registration,  was  preparing  for  frauds  on 
a  large  scale.  The  charge  relating  to 
action  at  Washington  has  excited  discus- 
sion. Seven  New  York  Democrats,  led 
by  Mr.  I'itzgerald,  voted  for  the  House 
rules,  and  the  Speaker  afterward  made 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 


The    Cuban    Congress    ad 
The  Islands      joumed  on  the  1st.  having 

been  in  session  eight  days. 
For  public  works  in  the  district  where 
much  loss  was  caused  by  the  recent  hur- 
ricane, $100,000  was  appropriated.  It  is 
imderstood    that    President    Gomez    op- 
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l'li"l"l{r.i|>li  li\    lire. « 11  Br..s..  New  York. 

THE    "CLERMONT." 
The    reproduction    of    the    first    steamboat   passing  up  the   river  at   th.-    lIudsonFultcn   Celebration. 


THE   MILITAin    I'AKAIU;. 
Squadron  A  ..ntcring  the  Court  of  Honor  on  Fifth  avenue   near  Fortysecond  str 
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posed  the  appropriation  of  a  larger  sum. 

When    the    schools    in    Porto    Rico 

were  opened  last  week,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  American  teachers  had 
been  reduced  from  i6o  to  lOO.  Sixty 
had  withdrawn  from  the  service  owing 
to  a  reduction  of  salaries  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  termination  on    Novem- 

l)cr  I  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  agreement 
with  I'rance  (due  to  our  new  tariff  law) 
will  injuriously  afifect  the  Porto  Rican 
cofifee  trade,  because  a  higher  duty  will 
be  imposed  by  France  upon  colTee  from 
the  island.  It  is  expected,  however,  tl^at 
eventually  the  old  duty  will  be  restored. 

At  the  second  trial,  in  Hawaii,  of  the 

ten  Japanese  indicted  for  rioting  during 
the  recent  strike,  the  jury  disagreed, 
standing  1 1  for  conviction  and  i  for  ac- 
quittal. As  the  law  does  not  permit  a 
third  trial,  this  is  the  end  of  the  case. 
At  the  first  trial  there  were  7  jurors  for 
conviction  and  5  for  acquittal. 

„       ^  .  The  Colombian  Congress  is 

Countries  j     ■         ^i 

o     .L    .  TT       I'l  session,  considermg  the 
South  ot  Us     ,  .       ,•-     '       .         ,  ^-       ^ 
tripartite  treaty  relating  to 

the  independence  of  Panama.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  treaty  will  be  rejected. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 

fnr  the  submission  to  the  Hague  tribunal 
of  the  claim  of  the  Orinoco  Shipping 
Company  (a  New  Jersey  corporation) 
against  Venezuela.  This  is  a  claim  for 
$1,400,000.  It  has  once  been  the  subject 
of  arl)itration.  but  the  award.  $28,000. 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  claimant,  and 
it    is    alleged    that    serious    errors    wore 

made. In  the  new  agreement  between 

liolivia  and  Peru,  I'.olivia  accepts  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  of  Argentina  con- 
cerning the  territory  in  dispute,  and  an 
allotinont  of  the  lands  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  that  decision. Panama  has 

recalled  lur  Ministers  at  London.  Paris 
and  Lima,  and  has  discontinued  all  con- 
'-ulatcs  where  the  fees  do  not  pay  the  cx- 
IHMiscs.  Much  nuMiey  has  been  saved  by 
this  reduction  of  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service. \\  Indianapolis,  on  the 

2()th  ult..  Judge  .Anderson,  of  the  United 
.States  District  Court,  denied  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Government  for  further  post- 
ponement of  the  hearing  in  the  case 
against  Delavan  Smith  and  Charles  R. 
Williams,    owners    of    the    Indianapolis 


News,  who  were  indicted  for  criminal 
libel  because  of  the  publication  of  articles 
charging  corruption  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Panama  Canal  property.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  whether  they  shall  be  re- 
moved to  Washington  for  trial.  The 
Government  sought  delay  because  the 
similar  case  against  the  New  York 
lyorld  is  set  for  trial  on  the  20th.  The 
hearing  in  Indianapolis  will  be  resumed 
on  the  nth.  This  is  the  case  in  which 
the  indictments  assert  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
President  Taft's  brother  and  other  well- 
known  men  were  injured  by  the  pub- 
lished articles. 


The  Post  Office  Depart- 
British  Politics    ment  has  taken  over  all 

the  coast  stations  of  the 
Marconi  wireless  telegraph,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  long  distance  stations  at 
Poldhu,  Cornwall  and  Clifden.  Ireland, 
used  in  the  transatlantic  service.  The 
Marconi  Company  receives  $75,000  in 
return  for  all  its  land,  apparatus  and 
rights.  The  wireless  stations  maintained 
by  the  Lloyds  are  also  acquired  by  the 
Post  Office.  The  Government  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  control  com- 
munication with  ships  from  both  strat- 
egic and  commercial  considerations,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
islands  and  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  Government,  postal  and  telegraph 
system.  Postmaster  General  P)Uxtoii 
anticipates  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
wireless  system  will  result  in  a  great  ex- 
tension of  its  use.  Since  wirelss  stations 
can  be  erectctl  at  ver\  much  less  c<ist 
than  cables  can  be  laid,  it  is  likely  to 
supersede  the  cable  .\vstem  to  a  great  ex- 
tent    in     the     future. The     sulTraget 

[prisoners  at  I>irmingham,  who  were 
saved  from  starving  themselves  by  force<l 
feeding  thru  a  stomach  pump,  are  to 
bring  action  against  the  Government  for 
cruelty  and  invasion  of  personal  rights. 
Writs  have  been  issued  against  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  prison 
officials  at  Briminghani.  Keir  Hardie 
brought  the  matter  up  in  the  House  of 
C'ommons,  and  denounced  the  acts  of  the 
officials  as  horrible  barbarism.  Mr.  Mas- 
terman,  the  parliamentary  secretary  of 
the  Local  Govemnment  Board,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's   absence,   explained   that   he 
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sanctioned  llie  use  of  forcible  nit-thods 
because  it  was  the  duly  of  those  in  cliarge 
of  the  prisoners  to  prevent  them  from 
committing  the  felony  of  suicide.  It  was 
the  ordinary  treatment,  he  said,  applied 
t(j  contumacious  and  weak-minded  per- 
sons wlio  refuse  food. The  majority 

of  the  London  bankers  have  petitioned 
the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the  budget 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  "not  only 
destroy  confidence  and  credit,  but  ham- 
])er  commerce  and  industry  and  diminish 
employment."  Both  parties  are  endeav- 
bring  to  secure  the  aid  of  King  Edward, 
but  it  is  thought  that  he  will  refuse  to 
lake  part  in  the  controversy,  altho  he  is 
said  to  be  opposed  to  the  rejection  of  the 
bills  by  the  Lords,  believing  this  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  revolutionary  action. 
It  seems  to  be  now  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Lords  will  pass  the 
I'inaiice  Bill,  but  even  in  that  case,  that 
the  Government  will  shortly  appeal  to  the 
]  people. 

A  novel  and  somewhat  sensa- 
Aviation    tional   flight  was  made  by  M. 

Latham    at    Berlin   last    week. 
1  le  flew  over  the  city  from  Tempelhofer 
Field  to  Johannisthal,  a  distance  of  about 
12   miles.      His    average    elevation    was 
about  400   feet,   and   he   is   reported  to 
have   reached   a   speed   of   74   miles   an 
hour.     Otherwise  the  aviation  meet  of 
Johannisthal    was    not    marked    by    any 
striking  advances  in  the  conquest  of  the 
air.     Most  of  the  flights  were  of  a  kind 
that  we  have  come  to  consider  ordinary, 
and  several  of  the  competitors  failed  to 
accomplish  anything.     The  long-distance 
prize  of  $10,000  was  won  by  M.  Rougier, 
for  a  flight  of  74  miles,  and  the  same 
■  aviator  took  the  prize  for  altitude  with  a 
record  of  560  feet.    Far  nam  and  Latham 
took  second  and  third  places  in  several 
of  the  contests.    Orville  Wright  did  not 
compete,  but  carried  on  his  own  experi- 
ments  independently   at    Potsdam,    near 
Hcrlin.     Here   he  made  a  higher   flight 
than  has  ever  been  accomplished  before, 
reaching  an  altitude  estimated  to  be  1,600 
feet,  altho  no  official  measurement  was 
taken.    He  was  fifteen  minutes  in  rising, 
but    dropped    to    the    ground    in    five. 
Crown  Prince  Fredcrich  Wilholm  insist- 
ed upon  being  taken  as  a  passenger  in 


(  )iie  ui  his  llighl.-i  and  circled  the  field 

at  a  height  oi  Go  feet. Our  American 

champions,  Wilbur  Wright  and  Glenn  11. 
Curtiss,  were  engaged  lor  the  Hudson- 
i'ulton  celebration  and  have  been  all  the 
week  on  Governor's  Island  waiting  for 
calmer  weather.  Mr.  Curtiss  has  so  far 
not  made  any  flights,  but  Mr.  Wright,  on 
October  4,  flew  up  the  Hudson  and 
around  the  battleships  opposite  Grant's 
Tomb  and  back,  making  the  distance  of 
about  18  miles  in  ^S/^i  niinutes. 


The   people   of    Spain 

A  Spanish  ,,ere    excited    to    wild 

Victory  Reversed      ,„t,,^^i^,„,  1,^  the  an- 

Mouncement  that  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Marina  had  occupied  the  summit  of 
xMount    Gurugu,   the   stronghold   of   the 
Moors.     It  was  expected  that  this  would 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and,  in  fact, 
Premier  Maura  is  reported  to  have  stated 
as    much.      Spanish    warships    on    both 
coasts  flred  salutes  and  the  cities  were 
decorated  and  illuminated.   Crowds  filled 
the  streets  of  Madrid  and  assembled  be- 
fore the  royal  palace,  cheering  the  King. 
Even    the    republican    papers    congratu- 
lated the  Government  on  the  conclusion 
of  this  unpopular  war  and  discussed  the 
amount  of  territorial  indenmity  to  be  de- 
manded  of   Morocco.     General    Marina 
received    royal    congratulations    on    his 
successful  strategy,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  Riffians  were  surrendering  by 
the  thousand.     The  next  day,  however, 
it    appeared    that    they    had    again    em- 
ployed the  Fabian  tactics  which  they  had 
often  used  before  in  this  campaign.     In 
their  desultory  style  of  warfare  the  occu- 
])ation  of  a  particular  point  or  the  de- 
struction of  a  village  is  not  regarded  as 
important.     Undeterred  by  the  capture 
of  Zeluan  and  Nador  by  a  column  which 
General  Marina  dispatched  to  the  south- 
ward of  Melilla,  they  countermarched  to 
the  north  behind  the  hills  and  assembled 
in  large  numbers  back  of  Mount  Gurugii. 
The   brigade   of    Spanish    troops    under 
General  del  Real  was  allowed  to  march 
from    Mclilla    to    the    top    of    Mount 
Gurugu  early  in  the  morning  without  op- 
position.    The  Spanish   flag  was  raised 
on  the  punmiit  and  cheered  by  the  troops, 
but  in  a  short  time  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Moors  and  forced  to  relinquish 
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the  position.     On  the   following  day   a 
Spanish  column  at  Zeluan  was  ambushed 
and  severely  punished.     A  column  com- 
posed   of    six    battalions    of    chasseurs, 
three  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  one 
Schneider   battery   and   three   squadrons 
of  cavalry  was  sent  out  from  Zeluan  to 
rcconnoiter   the  position   of   the   enemy. 
The  Moors  retired  at  first,  but  when  the 
Spanish  troops  had  entered  the  rocky  de- 
file,  their   cavalry   was   useless   as   they 
were  attacked  from  the  heights  on  both 
sides.    Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men 
are  reported  killed  and  wounded.     One 
battalion  of  chasseurs  alone  lost  19  of!i- 
cers  and  180  men.     Gen.  Diaz  Vicario, 
who  was  supporting  the  movement,  came 
to  the  rescue  with  his  brigade  and  was 
himself  killed,  together  with  three  other 
officers.      These    reverses,    following   so 
closely  the  announcement  of  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  war,  have  produced 
a  strong  reaction  in  popular  feeling  in 
Spain,    and   both    the    Government    and 
military   officers   are   discredited.      Still, 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  campaign 
will  be  abandoned,  and  reinforcements  of 
15,000  men  are  to  be  sent  immediately. 
This  will  bring  General  Marina's  forces 
up  to  about  75,000  and  should  enable  him 
to  crush  the  native  troops  opposing  him. 
In  how   far  they  are  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the   Sultan  cannot  now  be 
determined.     Envoys  of  the  Sultan  are 
now  in  New  York,  and  said  to  be  trying 
to  induce  our  Government  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  Morocco,  in  consideration  of 
the   cession   of   a   port   on   the   Atlantic 
Coast.     The  refusal  of  our  Government 
to  intervene  has  greatly  pleased  the  Span- 
iards,  who   feared   that   America   would 
join  with  Germany  in  opposing  the  Span- 
ish plans.     Spain  is  expected  to  demand 
an  indemnity  of  $20,000,000  from   Mo- 
rocco, and  the  occupation  of  additicmal 
territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Melilla. 

Foreien  ^ '^^  French  bishops  have  de- 
Notcs  ^''1''^^  war  against  the  public 
schools,  forbidding  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  them  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  excommunication  if  they 
do.  The  pastoral  letter  condemns  co- 
education as  "contrary  to  morality  and 
imworthy  of  a  civilized  people."  The 
whole  city  of  Adria,  Italy,  has  been  ex- 


oummunicaled  as  a  punishment  for  the 
recent  anti-clerical  demunstratiun,  during 
which  Uishup  lioggiani  was  stoned  and 

severely  injured. The  great  Swedish 

strike  is  not  so  near  settlement  as  was 
hoped.  Ihe  (jovernment,  which  under- 
took to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  at  the  re- 
quest of  both  parties,  has  not  been  able 
to  bring  them  to  an  agreement,  and 
00,000  men  are  still  out.  The  question 
of  compulsory  arbitration  of  future  dis- 
putes is  the  point  on  which  the  negotia- 
tions   have   been   checked. The   dock 

laborers  of  Havre,  to  the  number  of 
1,500,  have  struck  for  higher  wages,  and 
the  loading  of  ships  is  carried  on  with 

considerable    difficulty   and    danger. 

The  Finnish  Senate  has  refused  to  con- 
tribute the  $4,000,000  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  assigned  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  as  its  share  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion for  the  defense  of  the  empire.  The 
senators  declared  that  $2,000,000  a  year 
is  all  that  Finland  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay,  and  that  if  a  larger  assignment 
were  made  the  entire  Senate  would  re- 
sign office  except  the  judicial  department. 

The  ex-Shah  of  Persia,  Mohammed 

.•\li  Mirza,  has  crossed  the  Caspian  to 
Russia,  where  he  will  live  in  exile.  Gen- 
eral Snarski,  who  invaded  Persia  from 
the  frontier  a  few  months  ago  and  occu- 
pied Tabriz  with  a  Russian  force  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conflict  between 
the  constitutionalists  and  royalists,  will 
soon  return  to  Russia,  leaving  in  Tabriz 
a  garrison  of  four  companies  of  infantry 
and  Cossacks,  with  four  machine  guns. 
The  constitutionalists  seem  to  be  at  least 
as  successful  in  maintaining  order  and 
good  government  in  Persia  as  the  abso- 
lutism   which    they    overthrew. The 

British  Government  is  likely  to  find  it 
necessary  to  blockade  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  prevent  the  clandestine  importation  of 
arms    into    Afghanistan.      The    Waziri 
tribesmen,  who  not  long  ago  raided  the 
frontier    of     Northwestern     India,    are 
again  manifesting  a  belligerent  disposi- 
tion and  trouble  is  expected.  The  brother 
of    the    /\mir.    Mazrullah    Khan,    is    at 
Kabul,   endeavoring  to  rouse  the  tribes 
of  the  frontier  to  unite  in  a  holy  war 
against  the  English.     In  case  of  an  out- 
break the  British  troops  would  probably 
proceed  to  Kabul,  which  the  agreement 
with  Russia  will  now  permit  them  to  do. 
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THE  University  of  Illinois  and  Cor- 
nell University  are  of  the  same 
age  and  the  same  size.  Both  are 
offspring  of  the  Morrill  Act,  and  their 
main  strength  has,  consequently,  been  in 
engineering  and  agriculture.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  about  as  unlike  in  general 
character  as  any  two  universities. 

The  contrast  begins  with  their  looks 
and  location.  The  Labrador  ice  sheet 
which  planed  Illinois  furrowed  New 
York.  Looking  at  the  map  of  the  State 
one  would  think  that  some  primeval 
giant  had  tried  to  climb  up  the  world  to 
get  at  the  North  Pole  and  had  dug  his 
ten  finger  nails  into  the  rock.  The  sup- 
position would  not  be  far  wrong  except 
that  the  giant  was  bigger  and  more  in- 
human than  any  the  myth-makers  could 
imagine.  Two  of  these  north  and  south 
scratches,  or  Finger  Lakes,  were  dug 
deeper  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  them,  "far  above 
Cayuga's  waters,"  is  Cornell  University, 


perched  upon  the  terraces  of  the  termi- 
nal moraine  that  dams  the  lake.*  Two 
other  universities  alone  can  compete 
with  it  for  beauty  of  situation — Cali- 
fornia, which  overlooks  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  Wisconsin,  which  also  has  an 
extensive  lake  view.  But  Ithaca  is  un- 
rivaled in  the  number  of  glens,  gorges, 
waterfalls  and  what-nots  within  easy 
walks,  rides  and  sails.  Two  beautiful 
streams,  Cascadilla  and  Fall  creeks, 
bound  the  campus  on  either  side.  Along 
one  of  these  deep  wooded  ravines  winds 
Goldwin  Smith  Walk,  and  a  bridge 
across  the  other  affords  a  fine  view  of 
Ithaca  Falls.  165  feet  high.  I  have 
heard  the  cultural  value  of  the  Cornell 
scenery  estimated  as  equivalent  to  five 
full  professors.  Not  knowing  in  what 
Ihcrmodynamic  units  professor  power  is 
measured,  I  was  not  able  to  verify  this 
estimate.       It  was.  however,  the  horse 

*For  an  account  of  the  glaciation  and  scenery  of 
this  region  see  O.  D.  von  F.nffcln's  "At  Cornell." 
Artil  Press,  Ithaca,  1909. 
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|)(jwcr  of  Uie  falls  rather  ihan  their 
esthetic  value  which  fixed  the  University 
upon  this  site,  ilere  young  Ezra  Cor- 
nell first  showed  his  engineering  skill  in 
1831  by  ruiniing  a  water  tuiniel  thru  the 
sott  sandstone  and  later  by  damming 
l-'all  creek  made  iJeebe  lake,  which  givcb 
light  and  power  to  the  campus  and  city. 
\V]th  this  he  ran  his  mills  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune,  which  became 
the  fortune  of  the  University.  Here  he 
established  his  stock  farm,  which  be- 
came the  campus  of  the  University.  So 
did  Senator  Stanford  at  Palo  Alto.  The 
I  wo  men  were  much  alike  in  character 
and  career.  Both  were  financial  pio- 
neers. They  made  their  money  by  their 
faith  in  new  things,  in  projects  that  oth- 
ers rejected  and  lands  that  others  de- 
spised. The  two  universities  they  found- 
ed are  much  alike  also,  and  would  have 
been  still  more  so  if  the  educational 
ideals  and  purposes  of  the  founders  had 
been  more  closely  followed  out.  Insti- 
tutions do  not  seem  to  take  after  their 
parents  as  a  rule. 

In  1843  few  people  took  stock  in  the 
alleged  invention  of  a  magneto  tele- 
graph by  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  As  the  in- 
ventor was  a  college  professor  and.  even 
worse,  a  sculptor,  his  machine  could  not 
be  expected  to  work  well,  and  it  did  not. 
But  Mr.  Cornell,  being  out  of  a  job  at 
tlie  time  and  therefore  open-minded, 
took  up  Professor  Morse's  scheme  and 
invented  a  plow  to  lay  the  wires  under- 
ground. The  experiment  was  a  fail- 
ure, being  an  anachronism.  For  the 
next  half  century  telegraph  wires  were 
to  be  strung  on  poles,  so  Mr.  Cornell  in- 
vented a  method  of  stringing  them  on 
poles,  all  the  way  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore,  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  he  was  able  some  twenty  years 
later,  to  back  his  endowment  of  the  uni- 
versity with  $500,000  of  Western  Union 
bonds,  a  good  paying  proposition. 

He  also  dabbled  in  politics  with  con 
sidcrable  success.  He  was  in  the  State 
.Senate,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  when  Andrew  D,  White 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, and  it  was  the  syzygy  of  these 
two  men,  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
ideas,  that  produced  Cornell  University. 
Education  and  agriculture  had  walked 
far  apart  since  the  days  when  the  earth 


u  Ub  young.  Pagan,  pea.->ani,  yokel, 
bumpkin,  rustic,  all  the  old  names  for 
countryman  imply  illiteracy  and  lack  of 
culture.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Mor- 
1  ill  Act  to  change  all  this. 

In  previous  articles  I  have  told  how 
the  land  scrip  endowment  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act  in  other  States  was  largely 
wasted  thru  carelessness,  fraud,  neces 
sity  or  lack  of  foresight.  But  in  New 
York  the  case  is  different,  owing  to  the 
.•speculative  genius  of  the  founder,  lie 
bought  the  scrip  when  nobody  else 
would  lake  it,  at  thirty  cents  an  acre,  anil 
located  it  in  Wisconsin  timber  and  Kan- 
sas farms,  returning  part  of  the  money 
doubled  or  trebled  before  he  died  and 
leaving  an  investment  which  has  so  far 
brought  to  the  university  about  live  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  the  university  was  foi 
many  years  in  the  condition  known  to 
the  early  settlers  in  those  States  as  "iaiid 
poor.'"  In  1881  it  had  fewer  students 
than  when  it  started;  its  buiklings  and 
equipment  were  deteriorating ;  its  en- 
dowment w  as  reduced ;  its  debt  and  de- 
ficit were  piling  up. 

Cornell  is  sometimes  called  a  State 
university  of  the  East.  There  is  un- 
deniably some  resemblance  to  the  State 
universities,  but  to  one  who  comes  to  it 
after  making  the  rounds  of  them  the 
dilTerences  are  so  much  more  striking 
that  it  does  not  seem  like  a  State  uni- 
versity at  all,  but  rather  like  Yale,  Har- 
vard or  Pennsylvania.  It  has  neither  the 
good  nor  the  bad  qualities  of  the  State 
university  type.  '  Curiously  enough,  the 
agricultural  department,  which  is  really 
a  State  institution,  has  distinctly  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  State  university.  In  its 
social  life,  in  its  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  the  State  as  a  whole,  in  its  free- 
dom and  unconventionality,  in  the  spirit 
of  faculty  and  student  body,  something 
undefinable,  but.  it  seems  to  me,  quite 
perceptible.  But  the  agricultural  college 
is  very  different  in  its  character  from 
the  university  as  a  whole. 

The  deviation  of  Cornell  from  the 
State  university  type  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  the  start  it 
had  in  that  direction..  Both  of  its  presi- 
dents during  its  formative  period.  An- 
drew D.  White  and  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  came  to  it  from  the  mother  of 
State    universities,    Michigan,    and    ob- 
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vioiisly  took  this  as  a  model  in  several 
ways.  'J'lie  institution  which  Mr.  Cor- 
nell thought  he  was  founding  was  more 
like  some  of  the  Slate  universities  than 
the  Cornell  of  today.  It  was  his  ex- 
pressed intention  that  the  instruction 
should  be  ''on  such  terms  as  the  limited 
neans  of  the  most  humble  could  af- 
"ord."     And,  again : 

"I  hope  we  have  made  the  beginning  of  an 
institution  which  will  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  the  poor  young  men  and  the  poor  young 
women  of  our  country." 

His  words,  which  form  the  motto  on 
the  seal  of  the  university,  'T  would 
found  an  institution  where  any  person 
can  find  instruction  in  any  study,"  do 
not  suit  the  modern  Cornell  any  more 
than  his  style  of  wearing  his  beard,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  Cornell,  like  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  advertising 
for  a  new  design  and  motto  for  the  seal. 
Some  of  the  State  universities,  w;ith 
their  free  tuition,  their  accommodating 
entrance  requirements,  their  extension 
and  correspondence  courses  and  the 
bureaus  of  universal  information,  make 
more  of  an  attempt  to  live  up  to  Ezra 
Cornell's  impracticable  ideal  than  the  in- 
stitution that  bears  his  name.  The  State 
of  New  York  thinks  it  cannot  afford  to 
do  what  is  done  bv  the  poorest  Western 
State— that  is,  offer  a  free  collegiate 
education  to  every  young  man  and  wo- 
man w^ithin  its  borders. 

Cornell  performs  the  functions  of  a 
State  university  in  giving  free  tuition  to 
•agricultural  and  veterinary  students 
from  New  York  and  to  T 14  students  in 
other  departments  nominated  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  one 
for  each  assembly  district.  Other  steps 
have  been  taken  tmdcr  the  adtninistra- 
tion  of  President  Schurman  to  make  a 
closer  connection  between  the  State  and 
the  univcrsitv.  The  last  T.cgislature, 
for  example,  increased  the  public  con- 
trol by  having  five  of  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  instead  of  be- 
ing elected  by  the  board.  Other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  having  ex-ofiicio 
positions  on  the  board  are  the  Governor. 
Eicutenant-Govcrnor.  Speaker  of  the 
.Assembly,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, the  president  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  a  trustee  elected 
by  the  State  Grange.      Fifteen  trustees. 


elected  by  the  board,  ten  by  the  alumni, 
the  librarian  of  the  Ithaca  Public  Li- 
brary, the  president  of  the  university, 
and  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  Ezra 
Cornell,  make  tip  this  curiously  compo- 
site body,  apparently  an  attempt  to  get 
the  advantages  of  all  known  forms  of 
governmental  succession,  having  heredi- 
tary, democratic,  scholastic,  plutocratic, 
oligarchic,  corporational,  appointive  and 
elective  members.  Such  a  combination 
could  not  fail  altogether.  For  the  first 
time  since  1895  there  is  no  woman  on 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Since  the  tendency  in  some  Eastern 
instittitions,  in  Cornell  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, possibly  also  Johns  Hopkins,  is  to 
approximate  the  State  universities  in 
form  and  function,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  them  in  the  future  to  see  if 
they  also  acquire  more  of  the  State  uni- 
versity spirit,  or  whether  this  spirit  is 
due  merely  to  the  fluidic  conditions  of  a 
primitive  and  pioneer  community  and 
will  disappear  in  the  West  when  society 
becomes  solidified  and  stratified.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  hard  for  a  State  uni- 
versity to  thrive  in  the  Eastern  atmos- 
phere of  caste  and  exclusiveness.  of 
wealth  and  family  pride,  of  vocational 
predestination,  and  of  the  subordination 
and  segregation  of  women.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply,  of  course,  that  the  caste 
spirit  is  absent  even  in  the  newest  and 
poorest  of  communities.  I  lived  once 
in  a  mining  town  (^f  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants. It  was  only  two  years  old  and 
mostly  composed  of  one-room  log 
houses  with  tin-can  roofs,  but  the  ladies 
on  Ohio  street,  who  had  cmne  the  year 
before,  refused  to  call  on  the  ladies  of 
Michigan  street,  who  had  been  there 
only  "six  months.  In  the  rawest  of 
Western  universities  the  "barb."  even  if 
a  six  footer,  is  below  the  "frat"  man's 
line  of  sight.  Social  psycholo,g>'  not  be 
ing  under  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  there 
is  more  diflFerence  between  $250  and 
$500  a  year  in  student  expenses  than  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $2,000. 

The  most  marked  inferiority  of  the 
State  universities  has  been  and  still  i"; 
in  graduate  work.  This  may  be  rough- 
ly measured  bv  their  outimt  of  doctors.* 
There  have  been  3.471  doctorates  of 
philosophy  and    science    conferred  dur- 

•For  these  statistic*  see  Sciff*c*,  Augurt  ao,  1909. 
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ing  the  past  twelve  years,  and  of  these 
only  ten  per  cent,  are  to  be  credited  to 
the  State  universities.  The  universities 
considered  in  these  articles  have  con- 
ferred four-fifths  of  these  degrees,  the 
nine  endowed  in- 
s  t  i  lutions  2,634 
and  the  five  State 
i  n  stitutions  289. 
( "ontrary  to  the 
,^  c  n  eral  impres- 
sion the  State  uni- 
versities are  not 
so  largely  devoted 
lo  science  as  the 
others.  The  en- 
dowed universities 
gave  46  per  cent, 
of  their  doctorates 
for  research  i  n 
])hysical  and  natu- 
ral science,  while 
the  State  univer- 
sities gave  40  per 
cent,  in  these 
l)ranchcs.  The  con- 
trast in  individual 
cases  is  more  strik- 
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ing.  The  lead- 
ing State  university  in  graduate  work 
is  Wisconsin,  which  has  32  per  cent,  of 
its  doctorates  in  science,  while  Cornell, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  60  per  cent,  in 
science. 

The  distribution  of  graduate  students 
at  Cornell  is  quite  unusual.  In  most 
places  the  chemical  department  is  far 
ahead  of  the  others.  More  than  twice 
as  many  men  have  gained  the  doctorate 
in  chemistry  than  in  any  other  subject.* 

The  chief  reasons  for  this  are  that 
chemists  have  more  opportunities  for 
employment  outside  of  educational  work 
and  that  there  is  a  better  chance  for  suc- 
cessful research.  It  is  known  that  in 
chemistry  there  are  just  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught.  A  man 
can  throw  in  his  line  almost  anywhere 
and  hook  an  Arbeit,  at  least  a  little  one, 
which  with  ordinary  care  and  luck 
may  be  landed.  Other  departments, 
particularly  the  humanistic.  cannot 
give  promise  of  such  sure  reward  for  in- 
dustry. 

"The  number  of  doctorates  conferred  in  tlie  leading 
sciences  for  the  last  twelve  years  is:  Chemistry,  413; 
pliysics,  2oi;  ^ooIorv.  iqo;  mathematics,  197;  botany. 
"  53- 


At  Cornell  the  chemical  department 
has  always  been  a  strong  one,  and  was 
the  leader  in  taking  up  earnestly  the 
now  dominant  branch  of  physical  chem- 
istry.     But  in  the  number  of  advanced 

students  two  other 
departments  have 
now  passed  it. 
According  ta  the 
latest  report  of  the 
president  the  lead- 
i  n  g  clepartments 
had  in  1907-8  the 
following  number 
o  f  graduate  stu- 
dents working  for 
higher  degrees : 

Agriculture    44 

I'hysics   4^ 

Chemistry     35 

I'hilusophy    21 

Political    Science 21 

Mechanical      engineer- 
ing      21 

Zoology     19 

Motany     ig 

That  is,  Cornell 
has  more  graduate 
students     in     the 
single    department 
of  agriculture  than 
some     universities 
have    either    in    their    entire    graduate 
schools  or  in  their  undergraduate  colleges 
of  agriculture.  Of  more  significance  than 
their  number  is  the  high  quality  of  the 
young  men  now  being  attracted  to  agri 
cultural  research.    This  is  due,  as  I  have 
said  before,  not  so  much  to  the  practical 
demands  of  the  industry  or  to  the  heavy 
subsidizing  of  such  work  by  the  Govern- 
ment  in   the   Adams  and  other   experi- 
ment station    funds,  but    rather    to  the 
new  field  of  discovery   which  has  sud- 
denly  been    opened     in     this    direction. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  doctor's  ex- 
aminations that  I  attended  in  my  rounds 
of  the  universities  was  one  in  Cornell  on 
the    methods    of    manufacture    of    new- 
kinds  of  fruit.     Even  an  outsider  could 
catch  something  of  the  fascination  there 
must  be  in  the  modeling  of  plants  and 
animals  according  to  a  preexistent  con- 
cept.     "Frankenstein"  and  "The  Island 
of  Dr.  Moreau"  cm])loy  clumsy  and  an- 
tiquated devices  compared  with  the  new 
tools  of  the  creative  biologist  of  today. 
Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  validity 
of  Mendelism   as  a  law  it  has  demon- 
•^trated  its  value  as  a  guide  and  stimulus 
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to  research  in  heredity.  Students  of 
ambition  and  ability  seem  to  seek  by  a 
sort  of  instinct  those  fields  which  are  to 
be  for  their  generation  the  most  profit- 
able and  those  instructors  who  have  a 
message  for  the  future,  often  obeying 
this  instinct  in  opj^osition  to  the  pre- 
vaiHng  college  opinion  and  authority  of 
the  official  leaders  of  thouglit.  We  see 
apparent  instances  of  such  teleological 
tropism  in  reading  biographies  of  fa- 
mous men  and  in  watching  the  career  of 
our  students  in  school  and  after.  A 
special  providence  seems  to  watch  over 
the  destinies  of  students,  of  some  stu- 
dents, and  guide  them  safely  thru  the 
chaos  of  the  elective  system.  But  this 
may  be  a  superstition  of  mine,  induced 
by  the  feeling  that  a  special  providence 
is  more  needed  in  the  elective  system 
than  elsewhere. 

The  department  of  physics  at  Cornell 
has   an   exceptional   record   for   produc- 
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liviiy,  bulh  ol  papers  and  professor.^, 
riiis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Professor 
Xichols,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  it 
for  over  twenty  years,  is  not  only  a 
zealous  investigator,  but  has  the  rarei 
ability  of  being  able  to  impart  his  zeal  to 
others.  The  new  buildmg,  the  gift  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  is  worthy  of  espe- 
cial attention  from  other  institutions  be- 
cause of  its  commodious  and  convenient 
arrangement.  It  is  not  of  the  hermit- 
crab  style  of  architecture  common  in 
our  universities.  It  was  obviously  de- 
signed from  the  inside.  Professor  Nich- 
ols apparently  had  something  to  say 
about  how  it  should  be  constructed,  as 
well  as  Carrere  and  Hastings.  Its  only 
claim  to  beauty  is,  however,  that  based 
on  the  proverb  ■"handsome  is  that  hand- 
some does."  Here  are  handled,  I  be- 
lieve, a  larger  number  of  students,  ele- 
mentary and  advanced,  than  in  any 
other  physical  laboratory  in  America, 
and  yet  with  an  unusual  amount  of  per- 
sonal attention  and  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual work. 

The  visitor  who  climbs  to  the  top 
story  of  the  old  Morrill  building  will 
find  an  interesting,  department,  the 
psychological  laboratory,  occupying  a 
desultory  series  of  twenty-six  rooms. 
Philosophy  at  Cornell  is  especially  fa- 
vored by  having  a  separate  endowment 
of  its  own  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry 
W".  Sage,  chairman  of  tiie  board  of  trus- 
tees from  1875  to  1897.  At  the  time 
when  the  school  was  founded,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  prevalent 
impression,  at  least  among  those  of  us 
who  were  young,  enthusiastic  and  inex- 
jierienced.  that  there  was  some  sort  of 
a  philosophical  millenium  soon  to  come 
about,  an  era  of  good  feeling,  when 
piiysician  and  metaphysician  should  fall 
on  each  other's  necks ;  when  Platonist 
and  Aristotelian  should  understand  one 
another's  tongue ;  when  psychologist 
and  physiologist  should  see  both  sides  of 
the  shield :  when  all  should  join  hands 
and  rally  round  the  kymograph  and  a 
little  child  should  lead  them.  My  Ian- 
gunge  is  a  little  confused,  but  all  the 
better  represents  our  state  of  mind  at 
that  time.  It  seems  long  ago  when  I 
iliJTik  of  it.  for  the  milleninum  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed,  as  all  millcniutus 
have  to  be,  and  probably  the  vision  that 
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inspired  us  has  faded  from  the  sight  of 
the  younger  generation.  Anyway,  there 
seems  to  be  at  Cornell  no  such  concen- 
tration of  forces  on  the  problem  of  the 
mind  as  we  once  hoped  for.      The  de- 
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partmcnts  have  all  grown,  but  not 
thrown  together.  They  arc  scattered 
topographically  and  logically.  Pro- 
fessor Titchencr's  machines  spin  freely 
in  Morrill  ITall,  grinding  out  papers  (ov 
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the  American  Journal  of  Psychology, 
but  over  in  Goldwin  Smith  Hall,  Plato 
and  Kant  and  Thomas  Aquinas  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way  undisturbed 
by  this  machinery.  Professor  Burt  G. 
VVilder  has  a  unique  collection  of  1,600 
brains  in  IMcGraw  Hall,  but  what  have 
ihey  to  do  with  the  living  brains  of  the 
children  that  are  being  expcritricnted 
upon  in  the  educational  department?  I 
rlo  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  Cornell 
for  failing  to  do  what  is  done  nowhere, 
but  I  merely  note  the  fact  that  even  the 
centripetal  force  of  a  special  endowment 
has  not  succeeded  in  founding  a  school 
of  philosophy,  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  the  term ;  it  has  merely  brought  to 
one  place  a  nmnbcr  of  philosophical  stu- 
dents. 

Cornell  has  the  cotumendable  custom 
of  printing  in  the  president's  report  a 
Ii«;t  of  the  articles  published  by  the  fac 
ultv  during  the  year.  The  bibliography 
for  1907-8  includes  the  naiues  of  183 
authors,  about  a  third  of  the  faculty, 
which  would  rank  Cornell  in  this  re- 
spect somewhere  between  Yale  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  publications  seem  to  be  all 
of  a  scholastic,  none  of  a  belletri^tic, 
character,  and  T  should  iudge  from  the 
titles  that  about  T28  men  were  more  or 
less  actively  engaged  in  research,  four- 
fifths  of  them  in  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences. 

Notwithstanding    the     preponderance 
of  scientific  students  at  Cornell,  greater 
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than  in  any  other  of  these  universities, 
the  true  university  spirit  has  shown  in 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  pow- 
er. The  minor  departments  have  been 
overshadowed,  but  not  stunted.  They 
have  kept  their  work  at  as  high  a  grade 
as  the  same  departments  in  institutions 
where  they  are  in  the  lead.  To  take  an 
example  from  the  extreme  right  wing 
of  the  faculty,  the  Greek  department 
last  commencement  turned  out  three 
doctors.  This  is  a  small  number,  but  a 
large  proportion,  for  the  total  number 
of  Ph.  D.'s  granted  in  Greek  was  only 
eleven.  Now  the  same  year  there  were 
thirty-nine  doctorates  conferred  in 
chemistry  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
Cornell  is  credited  with  six,  only  Yale, 
with  seven,  being  above  it.  That  is. 
Cornell  had  this  year  a  higher  relative 
standing  among  the  universities  of  the 
country  m  Greek  than  in  chemistry.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  this  was  an 
exceptionally  good  season  for  Greek  at 
Cornell. 

The  literary  publications  of  the  uni- 
versity are  a  series  of  Studies  in  Classi- 
cal Philolo(^y  and  Islandica,  the  latter 
devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  unique 
collection  of  9,000  volumes  on  Iceland. 
Other  Cornell  periodicals  arc  The  Philo- 
sophical Reviezv,  The  Physical  Review, 
The  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry.  The 
Cornell  Civil  Engineer,  The  Sibley  Jour- 
nal, The  Cornell  Countryman,  and  the 
publications  of  the  agricultural,  medical 
ami  veterinary  schools. 

Those  who  fear  the  extinction  of  "the 
college"  thru  the  encroachments  of  the 
professional  schools  should  study  the 
-situation  at  Cornell,  where  they  will  find 
much  of  interest  and  not  a  little  of  en- 
couragement. Here,  where  the  techni- 
cal departments  predominate  more  than 
elsewhere,  humanistic  studies,  both  in 
their  ordinary  and  in  their  more  recon- 
dite forms,  have  thriven  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  the  present  time  the  Col- 
lege of  .^rts  and  .Science  is  growing 
more  rapidly  than  the  technical  schools, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
subject  of  special  consideration  by  the 
president  and  faculty.  In  some  institu- 
tions the  early  demise  of  the  old  college 
seems  to  be  accepted  ns  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  the  (piiot  of  the  deathbed 
js  disturbed  by  squabbles  over  its  estate. 


In  Cornell  it  is  recognized  that  the  dif- 
ficulty with  the  college  of  arts  is  not  the 
strength  of  its  new  competitors,  but  the 
lack  of  a  clearly  defined  and  generally 
accepted  idea  of  its  own  purpose.  As 
Dean  \V  illcox  put  it :  "The  most  vital 
need  of  college  education  thruout  Amer- 
ica is  the  formulation  and  application  of 
some  definition  of  a  liberal  education 
which  will  apply  to  the  new  conditions." 
The  chief  tangible  results  of  the  pro- 
longed and  active  discussion  of  this 
question  at  Cornell  have  been  the  hous- 
ing of  the  humanities  in  Goldwin  Smith 
Hall  and  the  creation  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  in  Charge  of  Freshmen 
and  .Sophomores.  The  intangible  re- 
sults, such  as  the  clarifying  of  ideas  and 
the  development  of  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
self-consciousness  in  the  college  of  arts, 
are  doubtless  more  important. 

The  new  building  devoted  to  the  Arts 
departments  lias  been  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  campus,  and  stretches  384  feet 
north  and  south.  Its  architecture  has 
been  admired  and  criticised  with  equal 
warmth.  It  is.  at  any  rate,  dignified  and 
imposing  in  appearance  and  commodi- 
ous in  arrangement.  It  was  fittingly 
named  for  the  scholar  and  statesman 
who,  coming  forty  years  ago,  from  the 
oldest  of  English  universities,  endowed 
this  new  one  with  something  of  its  ideals 
of  culture  and  service  to  the  State.  On 
either  side  of  the  entrance  are  long  and 
lofty  halls  containing  a  larger  collection 
of  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpttire 
than  any  other  university  possesses. 
Most  of  the  work  in  literature,  philoso- 
jihy,  education,  history  and  politics  is 
done  in  this  building,  which  i<  in  direct 
charge  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Here  are  nmnerous 
seminary,  study,  office  and  consultation 
rooms  for  students  and  profe.ssors.  and 
a  reference  library.  T  might  mention 
here  that  the  habit  of  home  rea.ling  bv 
the  students  has  been  very  greatlv  in 
creased  by  the  simple  expedient  of  set 
ting  apart  a  room  in  the  library  build 
ing  for  a  circulating  collection  of  3.50<"> 
volumes  on  open  shelves.  Last  yeaf- 
each  volume  of  this  librarv  was.  on  the 
average,  drawn  twice  for  home  use  and 
read  twice  in  the  room. 

Placing    the    Fre«hmen     and     Sopho 
more<  in  charge  of  what  is  practically  a 
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special  faculty  composed  of  the  pro- 
fessors under  whom  most  of  their  work 
is  done,  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
which  President  White  was  the  first  to 
discern  and  President  Harper  to  put 
into  effect,  that  here  is  the  true  line  of 
cleavage  in  the  college.  The  Cornell 
committee  in  initiating  this  movement 
stated  the  point  very  succinctly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Among  the  best  of  oiir  colleges  and  universi 
ties  the  great  break  in  the  course  of  a  collegi 
ale  or  liberal  education  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  both  as  regards  the  curriculum 
and  the  methods  of  instruction.  This  differ- 
entiation of  the  work,  methods  of  instruction, 
and  educational  aims  of  the  first  two  years  oi 
the  course  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  contrast  with  those  of  the  later  years  of 
that  course  calls  for  a  corresponding  differ- 
entiation in  the  staff  of  instruction,  which 
could  not  fail  to  insure  greater  thoroness  oi 
instruction,  greater  simplicity  and  effectiveness 
of  administration,  and  closer  personal  and  so- 
cial intercourse  between  teachers  and  students. 

How  far  this  idea  will  he  carried  I  do 
not  know.  There  is  at  present  strong 
opposition  at  Cornell  against  facilitating 
the  entrance  of  students  with  advanced 
standing,  or  even  granting  degrees  for 
less  than  four  years  of  work  in  resi- 
dence. In  this,  as  in  several  other  re- 
spects, the  policy  of  Cornell  is  opposite 
to  that  of  Colunihia. 

The  efforts  of  the  President  have  for 
soine  time  been  directed  toward  having 
all  the  technical  and  professional  schools 
put  on  the  basis  of  two  years  or  more 
of  collegiate  work.  The  Cornell  Med- 
ical College  in  New  York  City  h.as  been 
made  a  strictly  graduate  institution,  re- 
quiring a  college  degree  covering  a  min- 
imum of  a  year's  work  in  each  of  chem- 
istry, physics  and  biology.  The  faculty 
of  law  favor  the  requirement  of  a  year 
and  in  the  near  future  of  two  years  of 
arts  work  for  admission.  Rut  the  en- 
gineering faculties  have  not  been  in- 
duced to  go  farther  in  this  direction  than 
to  authorize  as  an  alternative  to  their 
established  four  year  course,  a  five  year 
course  containing  extra  work  in  the  hu- 
tnanities,  the  same  expedient  as  has  been 
adopted  in  the  University  of  California. 

This^  question  of  entrance  require- 
ments is  now  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
problems  of  American  education.  They 
have  been  raised  so  rapidly  of  late  that 
it  is  fair  to  ask  if  the  optimum  limit  has 


not  been  reached  or  even  in  some  insti- 
tutions surpassed.   The  universities  have 
always  been  inclined  to  take — and  waste 
— too  much  time.     Seven  or  eight  years 
of  a  young  man's  life  is  a  large  amount 
to  spend  in  non-productive  labors  pre- 
paratory to  his  career.     It  was  doubtless 
a  good    plan    for  Cornell    to    make  its 
medical  school  strictly  graduate.    It  does 
not  follow  that  all  other  medical  schools 
and    the     Cornell    engineering    schools 
should     follow     this    example    or     feel 
ashamed  of  themselves  because  they  do 
not.     At  least  it  might  be  well  to  wait  a 
while  to  see  what  sort  of  men  are  turned 
out  by  the    new   graduate    engineering 
schools  established  at  Harvard.     It  can- 
not be  decided  on  theory  alone.      Har- 
vard says  you  cannot    make    a    scholar 
without    four   years   of   collegiate   work 
before  the    engineering    course   begins. 
Cornell  retorts  that  you  cannot  make  an 
engineer  without   four  years  of  strictly 
engineering  work. 

The    engineering    authorities  at  Cor- 
nell are  rather  set  in  their  ways.      This 
is  natural,  because  their  ways  are  good 
and   have  been   tested    by   long  experi- 
ence.      A   degree   in   engineering    from 
Cornell   is  as  good  as  gold.     It  passes 
current  all  the  world  over  at  the  high- 
est   rate    of    exchange.      Everv    effort 
has   been   devoted   to   making   the    four 
years'  undergraduate  course  thoro  and 
efficient,    and    there    has    been    no    time 
for  fads  and    fancies.      It    is.  however, 
customary    to    criticise    those    who    are 
doing    something    well    on    the    grcnmd 
that  they  are  not  doing  something  else, 
so   in    accordance    with    that    custom    1 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cor- 
nell tmdertakes  no  shop  courses,  corre- 
spondence   work,    mechanics'    institute.*: 
f)r  evening  classes :  prefers  not  to  devote 
much  of  the  students'  time  to  acquiring 
manual    dexterity    or    to    making    their 
own    machinery;   does   not  believe   in   a 
minute  specialization  and  the  differentia- 
tion  of  undergraduate  cjourscs ;   has   no 
svstcm    of    industrial     fellowships    like 
Kansas  or  of  alternating  shop  work  and 
study  like  Cincinnati:  and  supports  no. 
engineering  experiirient  "Station  like  Illi- 
noi?.     Whether  these  be  virtues  or  de- 
ficiencies must  be  left  to  those  who  know 
more  nbotu  it  than  T.      Rut  T  will  ven- 
furo  the  opinion  that  the  addition  of  a 
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strung  aiul  well  eiiduwed  dcparliucnl  ol 
rei>c'arch  in  applied  science  would  be  of 
hcnctil  to  Cornell  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try. This  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Cornell  spirit,  at  least  the  old  Cor 
lull  spirit.  ]  lie  people  there  told  uie 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  first  dynamo  in 
America  and  the  illumination  of  the 
campus  by  arc  lights,  and  in  the  Sibley 
museum  1  was  shown  many  historic  ma- 
chines, early  turbines  and  gas  engines, 
typesetting  machines  and  telegraph  in- 
stiuments,  but  1  could  not  find  what  1 
lul)^t  wanted  to  see,  that  is,  inventions 
hearing  the  same  relation  to  the  future 
that  these  old  dynamos  and  turbines  do 
to  the  present.  Perhaps  they  had  them, 
but  were  afraid  I  would  steal  the  pat- 
ents. Research  in  pure  science  is  no 
longer  discovery;  it  is  invention.  Most 
of  the  compounds  used  by  the  chemist, 
most  of  the  electric  waves  used  by  the 
l)hysicist,  are  not  found  in  nature.  It 
may  come  to  be  the  same  in  botany  and 
zoology.  In  research  in  pure  science 
the  universities  have  led  during  the  last 
half  century,  giving  their  discoveries 
freely  to  the  world.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  same  method,  that  is,  experi- 
mentation by  public  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole  instead 
of  by  private  persons  for  their  own 
profit,  would  result  in  greater  progress 
and  public  advantage  also  in  the  applied 
sciences?  As  it  is,  the  universities  are 
generally  content  to  follow  the  shops 
and  often  content  to  follow  at  a  long 
distance.  The  average  technical  pro- 
fessor thinks  he  is  doing  pretty  well  if 
he  can  describe  to  his  students  the  man- 
ui'acturing  processes  employed  today  or 
even  a  few  years  back,  without  attempt- 
ing to  forecast  or  control  the  future 
\'et  even  the  purely  educational  func- 
tion of  a  university  would  be  more  ef- 
ficiently performed  if  students  were 
prepared  not  merely  for  existing  profes- 
sions, but  for  those  which  are  to  be 
opened.  In  agriculture,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  most  enterprising  branch  of 
American  education,  this  has  been  done. 
Several  universities  began  to  educate 
foresters  long  before  there  was  any  de- 
mand for  their  services.  Cornell  was 
one  of  the  first  in  this  field,  but  has 
abandoned  it  now,  when  Columbia.  Har- 
\ar(l  and  Yale  are  actively  entering  it. 


riiib  year  Cornell  has  established  a 
course  of  training  in  professional  lim- 
nology. Now,  It  cannot  be  said  that  there 
has  been  so  far  any  j)ublic  clamor  for 
limnologists,  but  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  a  place  for  them  and 
the  profession  is  not  overcrowded  like 
the  others. 

1  will,  as  usual,  be  specific  in  my  .-sug- 
gestion, even  at  the  risk  of  being 
absurd.  Why  did  not  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  1901  offer  a  research  professor- 
ship in  aviation  to  Wilbur  Wright  of 
Uayton,  O.?  It  was  at  that  time  ap- 
parent even  to  a  layman  thai  the  prob- 
lem of  aeroplane  fhght  had  been  brought 
within  the  range  of  practicality*  and 
that  he  was  exceptionally  well  fitted  to 
promote  it.  Mr.  Wright  was  recently 
ofTered  a  professorship  of  that  kind  by 
the  University  of  Paris,  which  has  re- 
ceived donations  amounting  to  $240,000 
for  aeronautical  research  and  instruc- 
tion. He  refused  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  easier  to  fly  than  to  speak  French. 
This  objection  would  not  have  applied  to 
Cornell,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  a  time 
when  he  was  mending  bicycles  for  a 
living  and  getting  the  necessary  mathe- 
matics from  his  schoolma'am  sister,  he 
would  have  accepted  the  chair.  If  he 
had,  and  if  he  had  not  gone  to  sleep  in 
it,  the  progress  of  aviation  would  have 
been  smoother  and  more  rapid ;  the 
Wright  patents  would  be  public  proper- 
ty; America  would  have  had  an  undis- 
puted lead;  and  a  half  a  dozen  Cornell 
graduates  would  have  known  more 
about  flying  machines  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  or  than  anybody  knows  now. 
As  it  is.  if  any  of  the  Cornell  boys 
want  to  learn  the  science  of  flight  they 
must  either  go  to  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg  for  in- 
struction or  else  learn  it  as  the  Wright 
brothers  did,  in  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks.t  Of  course  Cornell  and  the 
other  leading,  I  should  say,  foremost 
American  universities  will,  in  time,  have 
to  give  some  training  in  this  branch  of 

•His  paper  presented  to  ttie  Western  Society  of 
F.iiRincers.  Septcmticr  18,  1001,  puhlished  in  the  jour- 
nal o{  WccniDcr.  .intt  rrprinted  in  tlie  Report  of  the 
Smithsoni.in  Institutinn,  iqoj,  for  free  distribtiiion  lo 
tlic   inililic,   cont.iincd   In-itli    ilic   tlieorctic.il     •     '  ti- 

iiicnl.it  demonstration  of  this.     In  fact,  it  i--  le 

how  tittle  has  been  added  by  the  eight  ye.i;.  .  :  ...  ,;\e 
investigation  since,  to  what  is  contained  in  that  article. 

tTbis  institution,  ■Itho  one  of  the  Great  American 
I'niversities,   is  not  included  in  this  series  of  articles. 
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applied  science,  and  lliey  may  in  time 
catch  up  vvitii  tlie  universities  ol  Conti- 
nental Europe,  but  it  would  have  been 
cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  have  got 
in  on  the  ground  tloor. 

The  reason  why  1  am  applying  this  to 
Lornell  instead  ol  to  equally  dcunquent 
universities  is  because  we  expect  more 
of  Cornell.  Lurnell,  in  order  to  be  con- 
servative in  the  sense  of  being  true  to 
its  traditions,  must  be  radical  and  pro- 
gressive, lor  that  IS  the  way  it  started, 
i  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Cornell  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  other  universi- 
ties in  this  respect,  but  does  it  not  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  its  former  self? 
Is  the  university  as  conspicuous  an  edu- 
cational innovator  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments as  it  was  a  generation  ago?  Yet 
one  would  have  to  be  very  mucli  of  a 
conservative  to  maintain  that  educa- 
tional innovation  is  not  now  as  much  in 
order  as  it  was  then,  i  realize  and  wish 
to  make  plain  that  Cornell  is  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  condition,  is  growing 
rapidly,  is  improving  all  the  time,  and 
developing  in  many  new  directions,  but 
somehow  1  get  the  impression  that  it  is 
now  in  its  forties  beginning  to  settle 
down,  and  1  do  not  like  to  have  Cornell 
settle  down. 

One  indication  of  approaching  matur- 
ity is  perhaps  the  tendency  toward  con- 
formity. The  old  Cornell,  or  rather  the 
young  Cornell,  prided  itself  on  being 
very  different  from  the  other  Eastern 
universities;  Now  I  fancy  there  is  a  de- 
sire to  be  as  much  like  them  as  possible. 
Among  other  things,  there  is  developing 
a  spirit  of  caste  and  exclusiveness  from 
which  the  Cornell  of  earlier  days  was 
largely  free.  This  is  usually  laid  to  the 
fraternities,  but  not  altogether  justly, 
for,  alt  ho  they  manifest  it  most  con- 
spicuously it  is  due  to  more  fundamental 
causes.  It  is  to  be  found  in  institutions 
like  Pennsylvania  and  Yale,  where  the 
fraternity  influence  is  not  so  great,  and 
is  still  more  evident  in  Princeton,  where 
there  are  no  fraternities,  while  in  the 
State  universities,  where  fraternities  are 
strong,  it  is  not  yet  so  perceptible.  It  is 
not  purely  a  social  exclusiveness,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  takes  the  form 
in  the  universities  of  an  intellectual  il- 
liberality.  even  of  an  aversion  to  the 
greater  diffusion  of  knowledge. 


1  here  was  in  my  time — in  dealing  with 
college  students  1  am  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  1  belong  to  another 
generation — a  very  decided  propagan- 
dist impulse,  a  desire  to  spread  our  new 
ideas  as  widely  as  possible,  to  preach  to 
the  world  the  revelation  of  science 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  university  to  every- 
body, i  can  see  now  that  this  was  a 
>orl  of  priggishncss,  but  it  was  an  altru- 
istic priggishness,  which  is  a  mitigating 
circumstance.  The  spirit  was  much  like 
that  which  drove  hundreds  of  young 
Russian  students  of  both  sexes  to  aban- 
don homes  and  career  to  "go  out  among 
the  people,"  tho  devoid  of  their  revolu- 
tionary and  political  aim.  This  was  the 
era  of  the  rise  of  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment, of  university  extension,  when 
Proctor  and  Tyndall  and  Huxley  were 
giving  popular  expositions  of  the  latest 
science  in  language  hitherto  unprece- 
dented and  since  unequaled  for  clear- 
ness and  force,  and  in  almost  every  col- 
lege professors  were  imitating  them  ac- 
cording to  their  ability. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of  the 
popularization  being  carried  on  in  some 
directions,  that  this  missionary  zeal  has 
very  largely  disappeared  from  both  pro- 
fessors and  students.  \\'hy  I  do  not 
know ;  perhaps  because  they  have  lost 
faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  knowledge, 
perhaps  they  are  disappointed  in  the 
educability  of  the  masses,  but  more,  I 
believe,  because  the  caste  or  gild  spirit 
has  developed.  Our  modern  industrial 
professions  are  assuming  tiie  arrogance 
of  the  old  clerical  professions.  As  edu- 
cation has  become  more  vocational  the 
trades  union  idea  has  conic  in.  An  en- 
gineer who  has  invested  $5,000  or 
$10,000  in  an  education  as  a  capital  for 
Iiis  life  work  does  not  want  to  give  away 
his  information.  He  is  opposed  to  short 
cuts  to  knowledge  and  in  favor  of  the 
limitation  of  apprentices.  Raising  fees 
and  admission  requirements  is  now  not 
always  looked  upon  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity,  but  rather  welcomed  as  a  good 
thing  because  it  "keeps  out  the  muck- 
ers." 

Concomitant  with  the  growth  of  this 
professional  spirit  comes  a  contempt  for 
the  non-professional  students  of  the  old 
college.     In  Yale,  where  the  college  and 
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the  scientific  school  have  been  kept  sepa- 
rate, we  have  the  most  amusing  spec- 
tacle of  the  two  sets  of  students  trying 
to  look  down  on  each  other,  one  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  time-honored 
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course,  the  other  uplifted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  more  practical.  So 
far  as  I  could  find  out,  neither  party  is 
having  much  success  in  making  the  other 
realize  that  it  is  being  looked  down 
upon. 

Women  as  the  weaker  and  more  sub- 
missive sex,  forming  the  majority  of 
those  who  stick  to  purely  cultural 
courses,  get  a  large  share  of  this  con- 
tempt, and  when  they  enter  the  profes- 
sional departments,  are  in  some  places 
met  with  a  cold  shoulder.  One  way  out 
of  it  I  have  previously  suggested — the 
development  of  vocational  courses  for 
women,  in  which  they  can  take  a  profes- 
sional pride.  But  women  have  always 
been  used  to  being  treated  with  contempt, 
and  if  they  don't  get  anything  worse 
ihey  have  reason  to  think  themselves 
fortunate. 

y\ftcr  long  considerattion  of  the  sub- 
ject I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  disposition  to  discriminate  against 
women  which  is  shown  by  most  Eastern 
institutions  is  due  rather  to  these  two 
motives — the  caste  spirit  and  the  gild 
spirit,  social  and  professional  exclusive- 
ness — than  to  any  anti- feminist  ideas  or 
instincts.  This  can  be  clearly  seen  at 
Cornell,  because  here  the  two  motives 
coincide,  since,  by  a  curious  reversal 
of  status  the  engineering  schools  have 
become  fashionable  and  aristocratic. 
The  sons  of  rich  manufacturers  of  New 
\ork  and  Pennsylvania,  for  examjile, 
are  apt  to  be  sent  to  Cornell -for  an  engi- 
neering course,  while  girls  who  have  to 
support  themselves  by  teaching  are  like- 
ly to  go  in  for  the  liberal  arts,  so  called 
because  they  are  the  arts  that  are  liberal 
enough  to  give  them  a  living.  Conse- 
quently we  have  the  s]iectacle  of  yoimg 
men  sitting  on  the  porcJi  <.)f  a  luxurious 
fraternity  house  and  criticising  certain 
passing  "co-eds"  with  an  acridity  almost 
feminine,  expressing  disgust  because 
their  clothes  do  not  fit  them  and  tbeir 
hands  are  not  neatly  manicured.  The 
criticism,  altho  imjustifiable.  might  not 
be  unfounded.  It  mi^ht  happen  that 
the  girl  under  scrutiny  had  not  shown 
artistic  genius  or  even  creditable  crafts- 
manshij)  in  the  dress  she  had  made  her- 
self, and  that  her  hands  were  the  worse 
for  wear,  for  she,  unlike  her  aristocratic 
critic,  had  slaved  and  saved  for  vears  to 
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get  an  opporlunity  for  the  education 
which  he  ohtains  without  sacrifice,  and 
of  which  he  wouUl,  if  he  had  liis  way, 
rob  her. 

'J'he  class  of  young  men  who  object  to 
the  presence  of  the  young  women  is. 
liowever,  small  at  Cornell ;  smaller  than 
in  the  other  h'.astcrn  universities,  tho 
larger  than  in  ihc  \\\ stern.  But  as  they 
are  leaders  in  ilie  fraternities,  which 
here,  as  everywhere,  dominate  the  soci- 
ety life  of  the  imiversity,  they  make 
themselves  un|)leasantly  conspicuous  at 
times.  One  episode  will  have  to  he  men- 
tioned, altho  it  is  rather  sickening,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  Cornell's  social  history.  The 
k.uler  of  the  Sophomore  cotillon  not 
long  ago  asked  a  university  girl,  his 
fiancee,  to  take  part  in  that  function 
with  him.  llis  associates  th(»ught  this 
;ui  undue  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  "co-eds"  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
break  or  get  released  from  his  engage- 
ment— the  dance  engagement — and  take 
an  outside  girl  instead. 

The    incident    was    unfortunate,    be- 


cause it  caused  some  natural  resentment 
even  among  those  who  were  far  from 
aspiring  to  the  honor  of  leading  a  Soph- 
omore cotillon,  and  more  because  it  mis- 
represented the  spirit  of  Cornell  young 
men  as  a  whole.  They  are  not  as  a  rule 
unfair  or  even  ungallant  towartl  their 
feminine  colleagues.  For  examiile,  when 
Miss  Cook  won  the  Woodford,  a  prize 
in  oratory  which  has  always  been  highly 
esteemed,  it  called  out  admiration  rather 
than  resentment.  She  als(i  secured  a 
position  on  the  debating  team,  and  when 
the  Columbia  boys  objected  to  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  platform  as  one  of  their 
opponents,  there  was  no  thought  of 
yielding  on  the  part  of  Cornell.  Such 
an  incident,  in  my  opinion,  outweighs  a 
himdred  cotillons.  th(^  perhaps  not  all 
young  ladies  will  agree  with  me.  The 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  co-education 
in  Cornell  probably  equal  in  number  the 
bitter  opponents.  Some  of  the  finest 
yoinig  men  in  the  university  have  chosen 
Cornell  in  preference  to  Princeton  or 
Vale  partly  because  they  believed  in  co- 
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education.  The  great  majority  of  the 
students  are  altogether  indifferent  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  not  to  I)e  regarded 
as  a  serious  question. 

The  statement  that  at  Cornell  the 
young  women  are  ostracised  is  a  pure 
fiction,  which  a  perusal  of  the  list  of 
married  alumna;  would  promptly  refute. 
Two  hundred  callers  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon is  not  an  unusual  number  for  vSage 
College,  the  principal  woman's  dormi- 
tory, almost  one  apiece,  altho  I  pre- 
sume they  are  not  evenly  distributed.  At 
any  rate,  it  does  not  look  like  ostracism. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  women  in 
Cornell  get  as  much  masculine  attention 
as  is  good  for  them,  and  T  know  that 
some  of  them  get  more  than  they  desire. 
As  for  "social  recognition,"  that  is 
something  which  the  "co-eds"  may  hope 
for.  but  cannot  rightfully  demand.  In 
the  State  universities  they  get  altogether 
too  much  "social  recognition." 

Within  a  few  years  of  the  opening  of 


Cornell  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
women  came  up.  A  committee,  of  which 
Andrew  D.  White  was  chairman,  gave 
it  careful  consideration.  They  first 
wrote  to  theorists  and  their  replies  were 
mostly  unfavorable.  They  then  visited 
institutions  where  co-education  was  in 
vogue  and  found  that  their  experience 
was  mostly  favorable.  They  fortunately 
decided  to  give  greater  weight  to  experi- 
ment than  to  opinion.  So  co-education 
was  adopted  and  Sage  College  was 
founded,  not  an  independent  college  like 
Radcliffe  or  Barnard,  but  a  residential 
hall. 

But  Sage  has  kept  a  secret.  The 
founder  of  the  university  was  in  favor 
of  equality,  but  he  had  his  misgivings. 
He  wrote  them  in  a  letter  and  put  it  in 
the  cornerstone.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  fail,  but  if  it  did  he  knew  why  it 
would,  and  he  wanted  posteritv  to  know 
that  he  knew  it.  1  wonder  if  any  of  the- 
Sage    girls    have    been    kej)t    awake    I)y 
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curiosity  to  know  what  is  in  that  letter. 
I  have.  What  was  the  weak  point  which 
the  shrewd  old  man  suspected  in  its 
foundations?  The  chances  are  that  it  is 
something  that  the  experience  of  a 
quarter  century  of  feminine  education 
has  proved  quite  illusory,  like  most  of 
the  fears  and  not  a  few  of  the  hopes 
enumerated  in  that  curious  old  pamphlet, 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mr. 
Sage's  Proposal  to  Endow  a  College  for 
Women,  1872.  One  of  the  benefits 
which  President  \\'hite  looked  for  as  a 
result  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
the  reformation  of  feminine  costume,  is 
so  far  from  having  been  attained  that  I 
must  give  his  own  words : 

Among  the  curiosities  of  recent  civilization 
perhaps  tlie  most  absurd  is  the  vast  ta.x  laid 
upon  all  nations  at  a  whim  of  a  knot  of  tiic 
least  respectable  women  in  the  most  debauched 
capital  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Young  men  in  vast 
numbers,  especially  in  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  are  harnessed  to  work  as  otherwise  they 
would  not  be;  their  l)est  aspirations  thwarted, 
their  noblest  ambitions  sacrificed,  to  enable 
the  partners  of  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  reproducing  the  last  gro- 
tesque absurdity  issued  from  the  precincts  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  or  to  satisfy  other 
caprices  not  less  ignoble,  nie  main  hope  for 
the  abatement  of  this  nuisance,  which  is  fast 
assuming  the  proportions  of  a  curse,  is  not  in 
any  church,  for,  despite  the  pleadings  of  the 
most  devoted  pastors,  the  church  edifices  are 
the  chosen  theaters  of  this  display ;  it  would 
seem  rather  to  be  the  infusion,  by  a  more  wor- 
thy education,  of  ideas  which  would  enable 
women  to  wield  religion,  morality  and  com- 
mon sense  against  this  burden,  some  perver- 
sion of  her  love  for  the  beautiful.  This  would 
not  be  to  lower  the  sense  of  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness in  costume;  thereby  would  come  an 
esthetic  sense  which  would  lift  our  best  wo- 
men into  a  sphere  of  beauty  whore  the  Paris- 
ian grotesque  would  not  be  tolerated  ;  thereby, 
too,  would  come,  if  at  all.  the  strength  of  char- 
acter which  would  cause  woman  to  cultivate 
her  own  taste  for  simple  beauty  in  form  and 
color,  and  to  rely  on  that,  rather  than  on  the 
latest  whim  of  any  foolish  woman  who  hap- 
pens to  be  not  yet  driven  out  of  the  Tuilleries 
or  the  Breda  quarter. 

T  refer  to  the  debating  societies  of 
Sage  College  the  question  why  educated 
women  as  a  class  have  in  this  particular 
coniplctol\-  failed  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence which  President  White  placed  in 
fhom.  .'^o  far  as  the  masculine  eye  can 
discern,  tliere  has  been  no  improvement 
of  feminine  dress  in  the  direction  of 
economy,  taste  or  hygiene,  and  college 
women,  whether  rich  or  poor,  do  not 
seem  to  show  anv  more  independence  of 


fashion  or  originality  in  esthetics  than 
their  unlettered  sisters.  The  year  1872, 
when  these  words  were  written,  was,  if 
I  remember  right,  the  era  of  the  pull- 
back  and  the  polonaise,  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  fall  of  the  crinoline.  We 
have  seen  worse  things  since,  and  the 
financial  burden  which  was  then  "fast 
assuming  the  conditions  of  a  curse,''  has 
enormously  increased.  We  cannot  to- 
day share  President  White's  hope  for 
relief  thru  the  women's  colleges,  for  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  taste  in 
general,  if  such  elevation  has  been  ac- 
complished, has  not  shown  itself  in  the 
realm  of  costume.  Even  the  specific 
training  in  this  department  which  has 
been  recently  introduced  seems  inclined 
to  intensify  the  evil  rather  than  to  rem- 
edy it.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  say  what 
may  be  done  in  Cornell,  because  the 
work  in  the  domestic  arts  is  barely  be- 
gun there,  but  in  Teachers'  College,  of 
Columbia  University,  there  is  a  thriving 
department.  I  visited  the  exhibition  of 
the  best  work  of  the  advanced  student^ 
last  commencement,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  saw  there  more  grotesque,  ugly  and 
imgainly  hats  than  I  have  ever  seen  at 
large  on  the  streets  of  New  York.  And 
the  women  who  designed  them  were  to 
be  sent  out  thru  the  cotmtry  as  teachers 
of  domestic  art !  But  is  it  not  possible 
that  all  critics  of  women's  costume,  from 
Isaiah  to  White,  have  misdirected  their 
attack  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  reason 
for  the  failure  of  dress  reform  move- 
tnents  lies  in  the  fact  that  feminine  ex- 
travagance and  bad  taste  are  not.  after 
all.  feminine  but  masculine  vices? 

There  are  no  sorority  houses  at  Cor- 
nell. This  is  strange,  for  in  some  West- 
ern universities  these  arc  almost  as 
many  as  fraternity  houses.  One  reason, 
doubtless,  is  that  the  comparatively 
small  ninnber  of  women  at  Cornell  are 
mostly  taken  care  of  at  the  residence 
halls.  Sage  College  and  its  annex.  Sage 
Cottage,  on  the  campus,  besides  the  un- 
official .\lumn.T  House  near  by. 

No  provision  at  all  is  made  for  the 
boarding  of  the  men  and  there  is  no 
general  chibhouse.  like  the  Harvard 
I'nion,  or  Houston  Hall  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Consequently  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem is  more  highly  developed  at  Cornell 
than  anywhere  else.  There  are  thirty - 
five    fraternity    houses,    some    of    them 
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very  large  and  elegantly  furnished. 
The  earlier  ones  were  given  sites  upon 
the  campus  and  command  beautiful 
views.  Students  not  in  fraternities  are 
scattered  about  the  city  in  private  resi- 
dences and  small  boarding  houses. 
There  is  only  one  large  private  dormi- 
tory of  the  kind  common  in  Cambridge 
and  New  Haven.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  up  so  many  expensive  chapter 
houses  makes  the  competition  for  desir- 
able recruits  very  keen.  The  rushing 
campaign   is   short,   sharj)   and   decisive, 


undergraduate  by  seeing  on  his  cap  or 
pin  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ara- 
Ijic,  Assyrian,  Sanskrit  or  Egyptian 
characters.  At  Cornell  the  scientific 
honorary  society,  the  Sigma  Xi,  is  more 
iu'ghly  esteemed  than  its  venerable  rival 
on  the  literary  side,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Phi  Peta  Kappas  are  in  fact  not  so  pop- 
ular as  the  Kappa  Peta  Phis,  a  group  of 
young  men  whose  ideals  and  mode  of 
life  are  quite  the  reverse  of  those  of  the 
former  society. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  there  is 


1  KESIIMAN -^Ul^llOMUKt.    KUbU,    1909. 
Freshmen    captured    and    branded    by    the    Sophomore. 


and  is  strictly  regulated  in  all  details  by 
pan  Hellenic  rules.  This  quick  work  is 
said  to  have  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  fraternities  more  even  in  strength 
than  where  students  are  elected  on 
longer  acquaintance.  P.esides  the  house 
fraternities  there  arc  innumerable  other 
secret  societies  of  all  starts  and  purposes, 
;uul  the  stranger  is  very  stronglv  im- 
prest with  the  "scholarship  of  the  Cornell 


apt  to  be  room  in  the  fraternity  houses. 
Some  are  not  merely  desolated  but  emp- 
tied when  the  "busting-out  notices"  are 
issued  from  the  registrar's  office.  Cor- 
nell has  a  reputatitMi  for  hard  work  to 
maintain,  and  idlers  are  weeded  out 
witJK^ut  hesitation  or  qualms.  The  Cor- 
nellian  will  not  allow  that  any  other 
institution  can  be  compared  with  his  in 
the    amount    of    work    required,    except 
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perhaps  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Students  are  admitted  on 
certificate  and  the  credit  of  the  accred- 
ited schools  depends  on  the  record  of 
their  graduates.  The  list  is  frequently 
revised,  and  schools  are  added,  dropped, 
warned,  advised  and  reprimanded,  ac- 
cording as  their  output  keeps  up  to 
sample.  As  seems  to  be  everywhere  the 
case,  the  pulilic  high  schools  turn  out 
better  students  than  the  private  schools. 
A  committee  which  investigated  this 
question  in  1905-06  found  that  58  per 
cent,  of  the  students  came  from  public 
and  42  per  cent,  from  private  schools. 
Of  the  students  from  the  public  schools. 
3  per  cent,  were  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  ;  of  the  students  from  the 
private  schools,  7  per  cent.  After  the 
first  term,  9  per  cent,  of  the  public 
school  students  were  warned  and  t=;  per 
cent,  of  the  private  school  students. 
Consequently,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  certificate  privilege  be 
withdrawn  from  all  the  private  schools.* 
I  presume  that  there  is  more  good 
work  done  at  Cornell  than  ever  before, 
and  probably  there  arc  as  manv  self-sup- 
porting students  as  in  the  davs  when  it 
was  known  as  the  "poor  man's  college." 
But  of  late  another  class  has  come  in 
which  has  qiu'te  overshadowed  them  and 
given  the  institution  a  verv  diflFcrcnt 
reputation  in  the  countrv  at  large  from 
what  it  used  to  have.  Twentv-fivc  years 
ago  President  White  stated  that: 

"Neither  the  attention  of  the  faculty  nor 
my  own  attention,  lias  been  called  dtiring  the 
entire  year  thus  far  to  any  offense  of  any  sort, 
for  which  any  faculty  in  tlie  land  would  deem 
it  necessary  even  to  reprimand  any  student." 

President  Schurman  could  not  now 
say  the  same.  In  fact  he  has  said  things 
very  diflferent. 

Referring  also  to  those  Evlenic  days  of 
1884  Mr.  J.  F.  Cluck,  one  of  the  .'\lunini 
trustees,  testifies  to  "the  total  absence  of 
a  dissipated  and  boisterous  class,  or  even 
of  a  jovial  and  happy  crowd."    If  we  ac- 

•A  partial  explanation  of  the  inferiority  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  may  he  found  in  the  report  of  Prof. 
Krlward  L.  Tlinrnttikc,  piihlishcH  as  Rull.  No.  4<i.. 
\\.  S.  Huri-au  of  F.tliic.ition.  Ho  found  that  the  public 
liiRh  schools  laiil  their  men  teachers  15  per  cent,  more 
and  their  women  teachers  t^o  per  cent,  more  than  the 
private  high  schools:  also  that  the  puhlic  school 
teachers  had.  as  a  rule,  longer  and  more  thoro  train- 
ing. Another  interesting  point  he  hrings  out  may  be 
mentioned  here,  altho  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject,  that  is,  that  the  men  teachers  have,  on  the 
average,  had  less  trainin^r,  very  little  more  experi- 
ence and  do  not  remain  m  the  service  much  longi  i 
than   the   women   teachers. 


cept  this  Statement  we  must  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  further  that  the  "con- 
duct of  the  students  for  uniform  excel- 
lence is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  American  colleges."  But  if 
he  had  been  with  me  in  the  Dutch 
Kitchen  last  June  after  Cornell  had  beat- 
en Harvard  on  the  lake  he  would  have 
seen  a  crowd  which  without  exaggera- 
tion could  be  called  "jovial  and  happy." 
The  university  authorities  have  made 
special  eflforts  during  the  last  few  years 
to  suppress  student  disorders.  The 
Sophomore- Freshmen  conflicts  have  been 
ameliorated  and  the  Senior  banquet, 
which  had  degenerate'd  into  an  official 
spree,  has  been  sobered  up.  In  his  open- 
ing address  last  year  President  Schur- 
man announced  that  "any  man  who  gets 
drunk,  if  the  authorities  of  the  univer- 
sity can  ascertain  the  fact,  will  be  dis- 
missed from  the  university."  This  has 
doubtless  had  a  good  effect  altho  the  au- 
thorities of  the  university  have  not  as- 
certained as  many  such  facts  as  the  police 
courts  or  the  public. 

In    the    promotion    of    these    reform 
movements    the    student    body    has    not 
taken  an  active  part.     A  system  of  stu- 
dent self-government  has  long  been   in 
vogue  but  its  officials  have   not  always 
been    truly    representative    of   the    great 
mass  of  the  students.     The  honor  sys- 
tem of  examinations  has  been  adojitcd  in 
the  colleges  of  law  and  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, but  not  in  arts  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering.   The  students  tell  me  there  is 
about  the  same  amount  of  cheating  under 
one  system  as  the  other,  but  the  evil  is 
not  serious  in  Cornell  anywhere.     I   do 
not  think  the  morale  of  Cornell  in  any 
respect   is   inferior  to  great   universities 
in  general,  but  the  student  Ixidy  seems 
to  be  unfortunate  in  its  leadership.     Its 
chief   efforts   seem   to   be   now   directed 
toward  preventing  the  faculty  from  cut- 
ting  out   the   week's   recess   devoted   to 
athletics  in  order  to  extend  the  working 
season,  which  i<  short,  at  Cornell. 

The  summer  vacation  is  utilized  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  technical  stu- 
dents to  got  practical  experience,  and 
there  is  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks, 
in  which,  however,  the  work  is  alino.st 
entirely  confined  to  the  college  of  arts, 
for  the  engineering  departments  so  far 
are  not  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  fact,  the  university  has  from  the  first 
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adopted  a  somewhat   stepmotherly  atti-  graduate  work  from  227  institutions,  of 

lude  toward  the  summer  sehool,  and  is  which  the  most  prominent  are: 

not  yet  ready  to  accord  it  full  recogni-  (jornell                                                          K40 

tion.     Instead  of  offering  special  oppor-      Indiana  52 

lunities   for  graduate  work,  as  Chicago      Michigan  32 

and     Columbia     do,     and     encouraging     ^ '".°  ^^^'*^  ^^ 

undergraduate   students   to    enter   it,   as  tUto^^Io   .................... ......    24 

Harvard    does,    Cornell    is    reluctant    to      D.-ilhonsic  23 

permit  work  to  be  done  in  summer   for      Harvard  21 

advanced  degrees  or  for  shortening  the      California  jo 

undergraduate  course.     In  spite  of  the  There   has  always  been  an   umisually 

hesitancy,  if  not  hostility,  manifested  by  large  foreign  contingent  at  Cornell,  at- 

Ihc  faculty  toward  the  summer  session,  tracted  chiefly  by  its  reputation  in  engi- 

it  has  grown  and  prospered  amazingly,  neering.      The   catalog  of    i<pH   reports 

doubling    in    numbers    in    the    last    five  70  students  from  Latin  America,  includ- 

yenrs  and  improving  greatly  in   quality.  ing   19  from  Cuba  and    12   from  Argen- 
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It  offers  an  educational  opportunity  that 
should  be  eagerly  embraced,  for  Cornell 
is  exceptionally  favored  by  its  location. 
The  country,  especially  such  a  country 
as  surrounds  Ithaca,  has  attractions 
which  will  rival  those  of  a  large  city,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  summer  students, 
and  the  climate  is  better  than  in  New 
York  or  Chicago.  There  could  be  no 
better  way  of  making  known  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  advantages  of  Cornell 
for  advanced  work  than  by  devclojiing 
a  large  summer  session  of  high  stand- 
ing. 

The  geogra]-)hical  distribution  of  Cor- 
nell's clicvlNc  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures.     During  the  past  twenty   years 
11,872  graduates  have  been  admitted  to 


tina.  There  arc  50  Asiatics,  ^^  from 
China  and  10  from  Japan.  The  Cosmo- 
l)olitan  Club  of  Cornell,  composed  of 
foreign  and  American  students,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  of 
these  organizations.  It  maintains  club- 
rooms  and  is  ])lanning  to  erect  a  large 
residential  clubhouse  near  the  campus. 
The  jiresence  of  these  young  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  tends,  like  the  hill- 
top site  of  the  university,  to  wiclcn  the 
horizon  of  the  Cornellian. 

.Xrchitccturally,  the  Cornell  camjius 
makes  a  pleasing  imi)ression  on  the  vis- 
itor, notwithstanding  that  it  is  without 
systematic  arrangement  or  ciMisistency. 
This  is  because  the  buildings  arc  so  pic- 
turesquely placed  and  are  scattered  over 
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such  a  large  area  that  they  do  not  come 
into  conliict.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Cornell  dili'crs  from  the  State  univer- 
sities is  because  it  has  from  the  start 
given  recognition  to  the  esthetic  element 
HI  education,  instead  of  having  to  graft 
this  on  after  years  of  crude  utilitarian- 
ism. Symbolic  of  this,  the  McGraw 
chimes  rang  out  at  the  dedication  of  the 
university  in  1868.  The  Sage  chapel 
and  memorial  apse  are  decorated  in 
painting  and  mosaic  with  a  lavishness 
unwonted  in  America. 

Both  Director  Smith,  of  the  College 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Direc- 
tor Bailey,  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  so  far  forgotten  what  is  ex- 
pected of  men  in  their  position  as  to 
write  poetry,  and  publish  it,  too.  Poetry 
is  allowed  to  creep  into  the  bulletins  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  also  deco- 
rations and  pretty  pictures,  even  funny 
ones.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  has  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye ;  you  can  see  it  even  in  print. 
He  is  distinguished  among  the  directors 
of  experiment  stations  by  his  discovery 
that  a  man  could  be  scientific  without 
being  solemn,  and  that  bulletins  intend- 
ed for  the  people  could  be  made  read- 
able without  detracting  from  their  value. 
The  students  and  professors  over  in  the 
agricultural  building  believe  in  art,  and 
what  is  more,  they  practice  it,  the  art  of 
presentation  in  all  its  forms — writing, 
drawing,  painting  and  oratory.  The 
young  men  who  go  out  with  the  educa- 
tional train  make  as  many  speeches  in  a 
day  as  a  Presidential  candidate  swing- 
ing around  the  circle,  and  they  are 
harder  speeches  to  make,  for  it  is  easier 
to  persuade  a  crowd  of  farmers  that  you 


know  more  than  they  do  about  politics 
than  that  you  know  more  than  they  do 
about  farming.  The  propaganda  spirit 
which  it  seems  to  me  has  declined  in 
general  is  more  active  than  ever  in  agri- 
culture. The  young  men  and  women  go 
out  from  the  Cornell  college  of  agricul- 
ture with  something  of  the  zeal  of  mis- 
sionaries, spreading  the  gospel  of  ap- 
plied science  and  applied  art  and  the 
love  of  nature  in  her  various  forms. 
Five  series  of  publications  are  issued 
from  Cornell  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State :  The  bul- 
letins of  the  experiment  station  with  the 
results  of  investigations,  the  Home 
Nature  Study  Course,  the  Rural  School 
Leaflets  for  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
the  Farmers'  Reading  Course,  and  the 
I'^armers'  Wives'  Reading  Course ;  all 
of  them  attractively  printed,  illustrated 
and  well  written.  Here  is  nothing  of 
the  professional  or  trades-union  tend- 
ency to  monopolize  knowledge.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  Professor  Bailey  insists 
that  the  college  of  agriculture  is  not  a 
technical  institution,  training  for  a  sin- 
gle profession.  He  is  trying  to  give  '"a 
liberal  education  in  terms  of  countrv 
life." 

".■\11  civilization  develops  out  of  iiulu>tric- 
and  occupations ;  and  so  it  comes  that  agricul- 
ture is  properly  a  civilization  rather  llian  a 
congeries  of  crafts.  Tlie  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture represent  this  civilization,  in  its  material, 
hnsiness  and  human  relations.  Therefore,  they 
are  not  class  institutions,  representing  merely 
trades  and  occup.Ttions.  The  task  before  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  is  nothing  less  than  to 
direct  and  to  aid  in  developing  the  entire  rural 
civilization." 

Such  an  ambition  is  a  worthy  expres- 
sion of  the  true  Cornell  spirit. 


CikEAT  American  Universities. — This  is  the 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  larger  uni 
editors  of  The  Indei-endent.     Tlic  dates  of  publ 

1  Harvard  University Jan.  7th.  igog 

2  Yale  llniversity Feb.  4th,  1909 

3  Princeton  University March  4th,  1909 

4  Stanford  University .April  ist,  1909 

5  University  of  California ^Iay  6th.  1909 

6  University  of  Michigan May  i7th.  1909 

7  University  of  Wisconsin July  ist.  1909 


tenth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  present 
vcrsilies  of  the  United  States  by  one  of  the 
ication  of  these  articles  are  as  follows : 

8  University  of  Minnesota. ..  .Aug.  5th.  1909 

9  University  of  Illinois Sept.  2d,  i<x>} 

10  Cornell  University Oct.  7th,  locx) 

11  llniversity  of  Pennsylvania. Nov.  4th.  n^V 

12  Johns  Hopkins  University. .  .Dec.  2d,  loog 

I,?  University  of  Chicago Jan.  6th,  1910 

14  Columbia  University Feb.  3d,  1910 
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BY  CAROLINE    E.  MacGILL 

AMID  the  manifold  discussions  of  nor  opportunity  would  alTord  a  maid  to 
das  czi'iii  Wcibliche  there  has  assist  her.  llcr  hands  were  rough  and 
arisen  of  late  a  parlous  cry.  "i'is  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  hard 
that  when  joined  to  das  cwig  Mdnnliche  work,  and  her  face  wore  lines  of  care 
ill  a  "life  sentence  at  darning  his  socks"  upon  it.  Her  beautifully  trained  six- 
she  becomes  the  inmate  of  a  private  year-old  son  was  the  envy  of  many  there, 
almshouse.  This  condition  is  said  to  and  she  mentioned  a  little  girl  too  young 
prevail  whether  the  lady  in  question  is  to  be  brought  with  her.  Speaking  to  a 
the  type  who  would  rather  play  bridge  group  of  teachers  in  her  alma  mater  she 
than  Bridget,  or  she  who  is  most  addict-  said:  "I  know  I've  got  everything  I  want 
cd  to  the  game  of  the  checkered  apron,  most  in  life,  and  yet  ."sometimes,  when  1 
Whether  we  be  of  New  England  ances-  think  of  you  girls  here,  and  look  back 
try  or  no,  we  all  object  to  such  a  stigma,  upon  the  days  when  1  taught  just  after 
and  our  deepest  psycho[)lasm  rebels  at  1  graduated,  I  wish  I  could  be  earning 
the  im])Utation.  Still,  these  writers  de-  my  living  again.'"  It  is  granted  that  if 
iiiand  that  madame  shall  be  summoned  the  married  woman  earns  wages  outside 
to  the  bar  of  economics  to  show  cause  her  home  and  pays  a  servant  to  do  the 
why  she  should  be  considered  outside  menial  work,  she  probably  makes  a  sum 
the  ranks  of  the  defective,  dependent  over  and  above  the  amount  so  i)aid  out, 
and  delincjuent  classes.  There  is  cer-  but  the  deficit  of  service  is  forgotten. 
tainly  precedent  for  so  placing  her,  for  Only  the  laziest  and  most  inconceivably 
by  our  suffrage  laws  she  belongs  there  incompetent  of  women  would  do  less  for 
anyway.  the  comfort  and  hai)pincss  of  their  own 

Now,  of  course,  when  the  whole  trend  homes  than  a  hired  servant,  and  it  is  not 

of  modern   philanthropy  is  to  eliminate  this   class   who    wttuld    be   able   to   earn 

these  undesirable  citizens  as  speedily  as  good   wages   outside.     One   wonders    if 

possible,     there     are     many     kind     and  any  woman  can  really  think  an  ignorant 

learned  souls  who  pay  much  attention  to  girl  more  capable  of  taking  care  of  her 

the  problem  of  the   dependency  of   the  babies,  to  say  nothing  of  her  husliand. 

housewife.     Two  solutions  of  the  situa-  than  she  would  be.     Of  course,  the  wis- 

tion    appear    to    be    rivals    for    popular  dom  of  our  ancestors  as  exprest  in  popu- 

favor.   One  is  to  offer  the  civic  efficiency  lar  proverbs  is  too   far  out  of  date  for 

test  of  wa^^e  earning  as  a  standard   for  our  modern  notions ;  yet  one  is  impelled 

all  and  each  person  of  adult  age.     The  to  recall  the  adage  that  a  "penny  saved 

result  is  a  circular  species  of  reasoning  is  a  penny  earned."    Several  of  the  most 

very  curious  to  contemplate.     It  is  that  learned   of   the    professorial    economists 

if  a  wife  and  mother  goes  into  the  mar-  not  so  long  ago  engaged  in  a  heated  dis- 

ket    and    earns    by    her    skill    a    certain  cussion  of  the  questit^n  wluther  savings 

amount  of  hard  cash  by  which  she  may  were  capital  or  income.      I  don't   think 

pay  a  servant  for  keeping  her  house  and  they  have  decided  it  yet.  cither  to  their 

minding   her   children,    she   thereby   be-  own  satisfaction  or  any  one  else's,  but 

comes    an    independent    and    productive  it  raises  an  interesting  question  as  to  the 

social  factor.     Whereas,  if  she  stayed  at  ultimate  analysis  of  the   family  income, 

lome    and    did    the    work    herself    she  where   money   is    spent   in    servant    hire 

ould  not  be  "earning  her  living."     It  is  that   would   otherwise  be  spent    for  the 

the  more  curious  that  this  idea  is  held  by  direct  benefit  of  the  family  or  put  in  the 

the    very    women    who    ought    to   know  savings  bank.     It  makes  a  nice  problem 

better!     The  writer  met  not  long  ago  a  in  bookkeeping. 

ear  little  lady,  a  college  graduate,  back  The    United    .States    Census     Hurcau 

for  her  ten-year  reimion.     She  was  the  .idds   its  mite  by   exclu<ling  housewives 

wife  of  a  professor  in  a   small   Middle  fn^n  the  list  of  those  women  "gainftdlv 

where   neither   his   salary  employed."     Yet  if  one  of  tho<;c  passes 
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from  the  labors  of  the  cook-stove  and 
broom  to  become  a  "lady-housekeeper" 
for  some  over-rich  captain  of  industry, 
tho  her  duties  be  merely  as  to  keys  and 
dignity,  Mr.  Census  Man  immediately 
recognizes  her  rise  in  the  economic  scale. 
Mrs.  Farmer,  who  cooks  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  hired  men,  washes, 
scrubs,  makes  butter,  tends  the  chickens 
and  garden  sass,  needn't  live  in  such 
terror  of  the  county-house,  for  if  she 
docs  come  there  at  last  she  will  experi- 
ence no  change  of  status.  Mrs.  Car- 
penter, Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Weaver,  Mrs. 
Butcher,  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  Mrs.  Mason, 
Mrs.  Clark,  all  the  worthy  dames  whose 
energy  and  toil-worn  hands  keep  com- 
fortal)lc  and  tidy  the  rows  upon  rows  of 
little  homes  in  our  towns  and  villages, 
add  nothing  by  their  labors  to  the  in- 
comes of  the  families  housed  therein,  be- 
cause forsooth,  they  receive  no  pay  for 
them. 

The  second  solution  offered  is  based 
upon  observation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween American  women  and  their  Euro- 
pean sisters,  who  are  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  many  others,  in  a  so  much  more 
favorable  ]v~)sition.  The  Continental 
wife,  provided  with  her  dowry,  or  dot. 
need  have  no  fear  of  being  dependent 
upon  her  husband,  for  she  is  clearly  an 
asset  in  the  matter  of  income,  not  a  lia- 
bility. 

A  certain  learned  judge,  writing  of 
the  law  of  husband  and  wife,  says  that 
in  the  early  days,  before  the  true  posi- 
tion of  women  had  been  recognized,  the 
husband  was  supposed  to  take  for  his 
own  the  property  of  his  bride,  as  a 
recompense  for  the  expense  to  which  he 
was  about  to  subject  himself.  Sociolo- 
gists, going  a  step  farther  into  the  mat- 
ter, talk  about  this  transfer  of  property 
as  a  survival  of  the  time  when  a  woman 
was  mcrclv  property  herself,  and  passed 
along  with  lier  jewels  and  clothes  into 
the  hand  of  her  new  owner.  Tn  days 
gone  by,  when  some  of  us  American 
women  have  contemplated  this  cu-^tom 
as  it  exists  in  Europe,  when  we  have 
heard  of  the  societies  founded  to  provide 
portions  for  girls  otherwi'^e  ineligible  to 
mntrimonv,  we  have  let  the  eagle  scream 
n  bit.  and  praved  the  Pharisee's  pravcr. 
\\>  have  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  in  free 
America  marriage  is   for  love,  and  not 


for  revenue  only ;  yet  our  philanthropic 
friends  assure  us  that  in  that  very  fact 
lies  our  greatest  defect.  If  we,  as  the 
thrifty  Frenchwoman,  would  be  assets 
instead  of  liabilities,  we  must  provide 
ourselves  betimes  with  dots. 

Wherefore,  let  us  see  how  that  may 
be  done.  The  proper  French  jcuuc  fille 
is  provided  in  that  matter  by  her  fond 
parents.  Therefore,  the  American 
father  must  do  likewise,  or  else  the 
American  daughter,  who  is  teaching,  or 
typewriting,  or  standing  behind  a  coun- 
ter, must  save,  save,  save,  to  buy  herself 
a  husband.  Maybe  from  a  purely  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  any  additional  in- 
centive to  saving  must  be  ipso  facto  a 
good  thing,  as  tending  to  lessen  extrava- 
gance and  increase  the  supply  of  capital, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  young 
woman  herself  it  is  likely  to  be  disas- 
trous. Man.  being  a  bird  of  dull  plum- 
age, appears  to  prefer  his  mate  the  oppo- 
site, and  the  saving  young  woman  would 
be  likely  to  find  herself  hopelessly  cut 
out  by  the  wiser  virgins  who  used  their 
surplus  in  the  purchase  of  smart  clothe^; 
with  which  to  snare  the  susceptible  mas- 
culine. .\nd  if  in  ]")ursuit  of  the  dot  one 
lost  the  husband,  what  a  horrible  catas- 
trophe! So  the  only  really  safe  way  is 
for  the  American  father  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  provide  the  cash.  It  is 
always  assumed  by  these  merry  writers 
that  the  .Aiinerican  father  will  at  once 
recognize  the  beauty  of  thi'^  pr(^po>;ition. 
as  well  as  the  .American  daughter,  and 
the  American  young  man.  Supposing 
we  put  it  up  to  each  of  them  and  see 
what  they  wotdd  say.  Paterfamilias 
loves  his  daughter  dearly  and  wotdd  do 
a  good  deal  for  her.  but  this  seems  pretty 
tough.  He  is  a'=ked  to  rake  and  scrape 
when  he  is  already  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness to  what  he  had  supposed  the  best  of 
his  abilitv.  to  deny  himself  oven  his 
favorite  cigar  and  yearlv  fishing  trip,  to 
hand  over  the  proceeds  thereof  to  a 
husky  youth  who,  imder  the  pre<;ent 
young  -  man  indu'^frial  recrime,  i<  in  a 
much  more  desirable  position  than  his 
prospective  father-in-law.  Do  T  hear  a 
rumblincr  echo  from  the  wild^  of  P.riti«h 
Ea<;t  Africa?  Mcthink^  T  do.  and  it 
<onnd<;  like  "mollvcoddling !" 

Next,     what     alK)ut     the     .American 
daughter — is    she    waiting    around    for 
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"Dad"  to  marry  her  off  to  the  hungriest 
appHcant  for  his  bank  account?  Not  so 
you'd  notice  it.  She  is  out  after  "Mr. 
Wright"  on  her  own  hook,  and  he  isn't 
the  youth  who's  after  any  one's  bank 
account  but  his  own,  either.  Meanwhile 
she's  taking  care  of  herself  one  way  or 
another,  and  letting  her  father  put  by 
his  savings  for  his  own  rainy  days.  She 
is  ready  for  the  comradeship  of  mar- 
riage, and  for  the  hard  work,  but  she  is 
not  ready  to  add  another  burden  to  the 
father  who  has  cared  for  her  so  loyally 
up  to  now. 

Lastly  there  appears  the  American 
young  man.  What  is  his  verdict?  He 
is  no  mollycoddle ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  a  healthy  notion  that  for  a  man  to 
be  so  low  in  the  scale  that  he  must  ask 
his  wife's  father  to  help  him  support  his 
family  is  about  the  deepest  depth  of  dis- 
grace. If  his  wife  happens  to  have 
property,  that  is  purely  her  own  affair, 
and  he  regards  with  supreme  contempt 
the  man  who  "marries  for  money."  An 
honorable  man's  business  is  to  take  care 
of  his  family  himself,  not  to  marry  to  be 
taken  care  of,  like  the  darky  who  retired 
from  active  life  after  taking  to  his  bosom 
a  cuUud  lady  with  a  large  wash  practice. 
The  I'Vench  system  does  not  seem  to 
possess  a  prepotent  charm  for  him. 

There  is  a  beautiful  want  of  logic  in 
this  dot  theory.  Maybe  it  is  the  tradi- 
tional feminine  lack  in  that  respect  crop- 
ping out;  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion. 
yVnyway,  to  the  man  in  the  street,  there 
would  seem  something  a  trifle  peculiar. 
Let  us  make  the  case  concrete.  John 
Carpenter  marries  Lucy  Clark.  Like  all 
young  couples,  they  have  a  dim  dream 
of  the  twilight  path  down  which  they 
shall  go.  hand  in  hand,  their  children  and 
grandchildren  around  them.  They  can- 
not provide  in  advance  that  none  but 
sons  shall  be  born  to  them,  nor  would 
they  desire  it.  Each  daughter,  however, 
presents  a  very  real  problem.  John's 
wages  are  not  large,  and  in  the  nature 
of  industry  they  are  more  likely  to  de- 
crea.se  than  increase  as  he  grows  to  mid- 
dle life,  and  can  no  longer  compete  with 
active  youth.  An  appropriate  dot  for 
little,  curly-lreaded  Jennie  would  be.  say, 
five  hundred  dollars.  One  couldn't  en- 
dow a  great  deal  of  financial  inde- 
pendence on  less.     So  John  Carpenter  is 


confronted  at  the  very  beginning  with 
the  question  of  five  daughters  at  from  a 
thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred,  or  one 
daughter  at  a  thousand,  or  two  at  the 
.same.  Obviously,  to  the  man  out  for  a 
wife  with  a  dot  the  larger  sum  will  be 
the  more  attractive,  and,  of  course,  the 
fond  father  wants  his  little  girl  to  have 
the  best  the  market  affords.  liut  he 
faces  this  also :  If  he  has  to  save  so  much 
for  his  daughters  he  cannot  afford  to 
spend  much  on  his  sons,  and  as  he  can- 
not absolutely  insure  that  only  so  many 
of  either  sex  will  be  born  as  will  be  per- 
fectly convenient,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
ait  oft'  on  the  population  supply  when 
there  are  as  many  little  Carpenters  as  he 
can  safely  look  out  lor.  Again  mcthinks 
I  hear  a  rumbling  from  iintibh  Last 
Africa.  And  really,  we  have  never  en- 
vied the  French  birth  rate;  it  doesn't 
seem  to  pay. 

Let  us  suppose  again.  This  lime, 
under  the  beneficent  workings  of  the 
system,  two  daughters  are  brought  into 
the  world  by  Lucy  and  John,  and  that 
they  have  grown  to  womanhood.  A 
thousand  dollars  is  carefully  put  away 
in  the  bank,  waiting  for  the  day  of  their 
departure  with  the  young  men  who  have 
decided  that  a  five-hundred-dollar  article 
in  a  wife  is  about  their  style.  There  are, 
of  course,  three  ways  in  which  the 
money  may  be  employed.  It  may  be 
spent  at  once,  in  furnishing  the  house ; 
or  it  may  be  divided  up  into  yearly  in- 
stalments, based  on  the  insurance  tables 
of  the  probable  length  of  life  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  brides,  and  the  resultant 
quotient  spent  each  year ;  or  it  may  be 
invested.  In  the  last  case,  if  a  wonder 
of  careful  management  were  given  to  it, 
it  might  yield  a  small  interest,  or  even  a 
profit  that  would  buy  numerous  things 
about  the  household.  But  what  arc  the 
probabilities  that  the  latter  will  happen? 
Not  very  likely,  even  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  the  system  would  have  to 
admit,  and  we  cannot  predicate  either 
perfect  health,  perfect  business  acimien, 
or  unbroken  cmiiloyment.  Life  is  too 
uncertain  nowadays  for  even  the  most 
honest  and  industrious  and  skilled  of 
workingnien.  If  the  money  is  spent  at 
once,  in  the  furnishing  of  the  new  home, 
or  in  some  similar  way;  or  if  in  the 
course  of  a  few  vears  the  sti>ro  vanishes 
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under  the  stress  of  long  unemployment  theory  on  the  subject  than  the  sociolo- 
or  illness,  behold  the  tragedy !  The  gists.  They  recognize  a  property  right  be- 
"indcpendent"  wife,  the  source  of  her  longing  to  the  husband  in  the  services  of 
independence  being  gone,  is  in  the  same  the  wife  as  housekeeper  and  housemother, 
lamentable  position  that  her  undowered  a  right  arising  out  of  the  marital  relation- 
sister  has  been  all  the  time.  Poor  thing,  ship  itself.  It  is  a  right  that,  if  injured 
she  linds  her  fancied  glory  but  ashes,  be-  by  third  parties,  as  in  a  railroad  accident, 
cause  it  was  based  upon  such  perishable  renders  such  parties  liable  for  damages. 
things.  The  law^  holds  this  right  of  the  husband 
\\  ork,  hard  work,  disagreeable  work,  to  be  the  legal  return  to  which  he  is  enti- 
washing  dishes  and  peeling  potatoes,  tied  for  fulfilling  his  obligation  to  sup- 
scrubbing  floors,  making  bread  and  cook-  port  and  maintain  his  wife.  The  money 
ing  steak,  all  the  w'eary  round  of  it  all,  or  other  property  which  the  wife  hap- 
in  the  isolation  of  the  farm  or  the  pens  to  have  is  considered  to  be  wholly 
cramped,  overcrowded  city,  work  with  outside  the  marital  relationship,  and  in 
the  constant  interruptions  of  child-birth  respect  to  it  the  husband  has  no  more 
and  child-care,  ail  this  is  dependent,  rights  than  he  would  have  over  the  prop- 
done  for  no  reward  save  that  intangible  erty  of  an  unmarried  woman,  during  the 
one  of  virtue,  and  the  charity  of  the  lifetime  of  his  wife.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
husband.  Yet  if  she  could  do  the  same  law,  therefore,  the  husband's  right  of 
work  for  some  other  man  she  could  earn  consortium,  the  "aid,  assistance,  comfort 
four  or  five  hundred  a  year  and  her  and  companionship"  of  his  spouse,  is  the 
board,  too,  for  the  equivalent  labor — or  vcrv  real  and  tangible  means  by  which 
less!  Surely  our  friends  who  demand  his  wife  "earns  her  living."  It  is  surely 
the  "economic  independence"  of  the  reasonable.  It  would  be  a  strange  folly 
married  woman  are  wide  of  the  mark  if  in  this  enlightened  age  we  could  have 
when  they  esteem  the  ability  to  contrib-  no  measure  of  value  but  tliat  which  is 
ute  a  cash  sum  yearly,  which  must  in  the  cxprest  in  terms  of  definite  m«^ncy  pay- 
vast  majority  of  cases  be  very  paltry  in-  ment.  The  dot  system,  like  the  common 
deed,  of  more  real  worth  to  the  family  law  by  which  it  once  was  justified,  is  a 
than  all  the  daily  labor  of  the  housewife,  relic  of  barbarism,  to  which  we  should 
The  lawyers  have  for  once  a  far  better  he  scarcely  anxious  to  return. 

Madison,  Wis. 


Pathfinders 

Hendrik  Hudson — Robert   Fulton 

BY  EMILY   HUNTINGTON   MILLER 

One  sought  a  nearer  way  to  Orient  lands 
By  stormy  seas,  and  bloak  unfriendly  shores; 

And  knew  not  that  his  keel  had  touched  a  strand 

Where  East  and  West  should  bring  their  richest  stores, 

But  passed  to  quench  the  splendor  of  his  dream 

Where  icebergs  in  the  chill  aurora  gleam. 

One  caught  and  bound  with  magic  chain  and  bar 

A  subtle  sj>irit — strong,  exultant,  still — 
And  said,  "There  is  no  longer  Near  nor   Far ; 

Lo,  here  arc  wings  to  speed  you  where  you  will ! 
Yours  are  the  highways  to  each  waiting  land. 
The  Isles  of  Spice.  Cathay,  and  Samarcand." 

Wmite  Hear  L^ke,  Minn. 


Baron   Shibusawa 

BY  YONE  NAGOUCHI 

[The  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  leading  business  iTian  of  Ja|>an,  who  is  now 
traveling  thru  this  country  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  of  Japanese  bankers  and  merchants 
as  guests  of  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  cities  of  Oregon,  Washington 
and  California,  is  most  timely.  It  is  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  that  a  large  parly  of 
foreigners  have  come  to  our  shcrcs  on  the  invitation  of  representative  Americans.  It  is  an 
example  of  international  hospitality  that  is  sure  to  be  followed  much  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Nagouchi    is   a   Japanese    poet   and    author   of   note. — Eoitok.] 

IT  was  Walt  Whitman  who  sakited,  in  Enghsh.       However,  many  a  point  has 

"The  Broadway  Pageant,"  the  first  been  missed  in  the  telHng  whicli  should 

Japanese  delegation  of  samurais  of  be  emphasized;  I  am  here  to  jot  down 

two  swords  and  fantastic  queues,  led  by  some  of  them. 

Prince  Iwakura  in  1872.  Our  new  dele-  To  begin  with,  he  is  by  no  means  a 
gation  that  is  just  entering  America  is  ricli  man.  He  is  a  pigmy  in  money  be- 
second  only  in  importance.     They  may  side  the  men  of  Iwasaki  or  Mitsui,  even 


l!.\KON    .\N1)    li.XKONKSS    SUIBUSAWA. 


not  make  a  poetical  subject  in  itself,  for 
their  gorgeous  kimonos  of  silk  brocade 
of  the  former  days  have  been  cast  off 
for  simple  sack  coats.  They  are  busi- 
ness men.  While  each  of  the  delegates 
is  a  man  of  distinction  and  achievement, 
there  is  one  towering  figure ;  in  fact,  the 
leader.  He  is  Baron  Shibusawa,  and  his 
life   has    often   been    briefly    written    in 


of  Yasuda  or  Murodo ;  but  our  public 
respect  places  him  on  a  hight  where 
these  richer  men  hardly  aspire.  It  would 
have  been  not  a  dillicult  feat.  I  believe, 
for  him  to  amass  a  far  greater  fortune 
with  his  prophetic  foresight  and  most 
cautious  dash ;  but  his  greatness  lies  in 
his  tireless  thought  of  the  nation's  wel- 
fare before  that  of  his  own  self.   He  was  4 
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one  of  these  Vukoku  no  Shishi,  or  patri- 
ots, in  his  younger  days,  who  swarmed 
into  Kyoto,  and  raised  a  vigorous  cry 
for  the  reverence  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  expulsion  of  foreigners.  It  is  a  con- 
tradiction— however,  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand— that  these  propagandists  of 
foreign  hatred,  when  their  minds  awoke 
to  enlightenment,  became  in  the  course 
of  less  than  ten  years  the  greatest  friends 
of  the  foreigners.  Before  he  went  to 
Kyoto  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
stayed  in  Tokio  meaning  to  study,  and 
from  the  sheer  madness  of  patriotism  he 
plotted  with  less  than  seventy  men  to 
turn  Yokohama  to  ashes ;  the  intrigue, 
however,  was  stopped  under  the  advice 
of  a  friend  who  returned  from  Kyoto 
with  a  wiser  opinion  on  the  state  of  the 
country's  afifairs.  In  his  thought  for- 
eigners and  their  existence  were  dreaded 
as  a  potential  cause  of  Japan's  fall. 

The  story  of  his  younger  days  is  as 
interesting  as  that  of  any  of  the  genro 
statesmen  who  built  new  Japan  politi- 
cally. And  it  was  Baron  Shibusawa  that 
made  the  new  Japan  in  business ;  it  is 
proper  to  call  him  the  father  of  business 
men  in  Japan.  His  work  may  be  only 
equaled  by  that  of  Prince  Ito,  whose 
achievement  with  the  reins  of  govern- 
iiKiit  looks  grander,  but  of  their  relative 
merit  we  may  speak  further. 

He  was  not  a  samurai  originally,  altho 
he  took  on  the  form  of  retainer  to  the 
Hitotsubashi  clan,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Tokugawa  family,  and  from  which 
the  last  dynasty  of  Shoguns  sprang  in 
the  person  of  Kciki.  He  was  born  in 
1840,  in  the  village  of  C'hiaraijima.  of 
the  Musashi  Province,  about  45  miles 
from  Tokio.  His  father  was  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  indigo.  Unlike  his  coun- 
trymen, lie  was  well  informed  in  Chinese 
classics.  It  was  his  idea  to  make  his  son 
his  successor;  but  he  was  a  child  of  the 
age  of  turbulence  when,  as  he  thought, 
any  one  could  become  a  hero,  and  being 
dissatisfied  at  home,  he  left  his  village 
for  the  center,  where  he  could  be  some- 
body. He  was  glad.  then,  to  become  even 
the  lowest  rank  of  sa)iiunji.  and  be  given 
a  chance  to  associate  with  the  men  of  the 
time.  I  read,  however,  in  his  "Aviayo 
no  Monof^atari,"  or  "The  Rain-Night 
Story."  how  he  was  sent  in  his  four- 
teenth year  into  the  country  towns  to  buy 
indigo,  and  tiscd  his  wit  and  tact  when 


no  sellers  took  him  seriously.  Doubtless, 
he  had  no  small  business  instinct  from 
his  childhood. 

When  Prince  Keiki  was  called  upon  to 
succeed  lyemochi  as  Shogun  in  Yedo 
(now  Tokio),  he  took  Shibusawa  with 
him  thither  from  Kyoto.  Shibusawa  be- 
came an  officer  of  the  Shogunate  g;overn- 
ment  for  a  while,  till  an  opportunity  fell 
on  him  in  a  strange  shape,  i'rince  Min- 
butaiyu,  a  younger  brother  of  Keiki,  was 
announced  to  be  sent  to  Prance  to  study 
tiie  Western  institutions,  and  bnibusawa 
was  appointed  to  be  one  of  his  suite.  He 
was  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  His 
stay  in  Europe  was  less  than  two  years, 
but  you  can  see  without  explanation  what 
knowledge  he  reaped  for  his  future  use. 
When  he  returned  home  he  found  that 
the  restoration  had  been  enacted  already. 
It  was  a  kind  of  samurai  etiquette,  he 
thought,  not  to  accept  any  appointment 
from  the  new  Government,  and  to  devote 
his  whole  life  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce at  Shizuoka,  the  place  of  Keiki's 
retirement,  whither  he  hurried.  His 
ability  was  too  great  to  be  hidden,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  treasurer  of  the  Shizuoka 
household,  in  which  capacity  he  arranged 
the  family  finances.  And  soon  the  invi- 
tation of  the  newly  formed  Imperial 
Government  at  Tokio  was  forwarded  to 
him,  which  he  wished  to  decline,  but 
came  up  to  Tdkio  to  become  tax  con- 
troller in  the  Department  of  Finance, 
under  the  Minister  ( )kubo.  He  was  im- 
mediately pronu>tcd  to  be  Assistant  \'ice- 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Chief  Inspector 
of  Trade,  and  then  Jmiior  Vice-Minister 
of  I-'inance  to  Bunta  Inouye.  the  pres- 
ent Marquis  Inouye.  When  Inouye  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  a  difference  as 
to  the  budget  estimates,  he  also  resigned, 
and  when  Inouye  resumed  the  same 
office  again  soon  afterward,  Shibusawa's 
refusal  was  final,  altho  he  was  strongly 
urged  from  many  quarters.  His  official 
life  thus  ended. 

New  Japan  was  not.  in  the  strict 
meaning,  a  revolution  or  a  creation  of 
the  people,  but  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempt of  the  then  young  samurais.  They 
cried  first  "/oj"  ("Out  with  the  barba- 
rians or  foreigners")  and  "Reverence 
for  the  Emperor,"  and  then,  "Opening 
of  the  country.'  Tho  their  cry  was  thus 
various,  their  central  plan  was  to  estab- 
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lish  their  own  ideal  government,  which 
fortunately  resulted  as  we  see  today. 
At  the  bej^inning  of  the  career  of  the 
new  Government,  everything  was  ])at- 
terned  upon  the  Western  nations,  whose 
first  influence  appeared  in  the  forms  of 
politics  and  law.  Since  the  Government 
was  not  the  creation  of  the  people,  there 
is  no  doul)t  that  the  officers  were  noth- 
ing but  dictators ;  indeed,  it  seemed  at 
once  that  they  were  a  thousand  steps 
too  far  ahead  of  the  people,  who  found 
it  difficult  to  follow.  It  was  only  natu- 
ral in  these  days  to  create  a  general 
atmosphere  of  "respect  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  contempt  for  the  people."  It 
was  harder  than  one  can  imagine  today 
to  leave  the  Government's  office  then, 
as  did  Baron  .Shibusawa,  as  if  it  were 
worn-out  sandals,  as  we  say.  It  was 
still  the  time  when  we  could  not  forget 
the  conception  of  the  'feudal  days,  and 
we  utterly  despised  money  and  business 
in  any  shape.  It  was  the  most  cour- 
ageous action  for  him  to  come  down 
among  the  people  and  become  one  of 
them.  lie  thought  that  the  nation  was 
not  a  nation  without  the  people  whose 
financial  strength  must  decide  her 
future ;  such  a  thing  only  a  few  wise 
men  could  sec  in  those  days.  It  almost 
terrifies  us  when  we  think  of  our  state 
of  ignorance  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
regime.  A  man  of  business  was  un- 
known then,  such  as  Shibusawa  became 
amidst  the  great  disapproval  of  his 
friends.  His  achievement  of  the  last 
forty  years  is  just  a  story  of  wonder, 
'i  here  is  one  other  great  person  beside 
him  in  Yukichi  Fukusawa,  the  founder 
of  Keiogijiku  or  Kcio  University,  who 
stood  as  a  protest  against  the  age.  and 
advocated  the  power  of  money  and  the 
respect  of  business ;  however,  he  was 
only  a  preacher  or  a  man  of  pen  and 
tongue.  Baron  Shibusawa  was  the 
practiscr  in  the  fidl  sense.  The  work 
that  he  started  alone  gained  speedily 
many  followers :  he  gradually  oi)encd 
the  road  along  wliich  the  nation  began 
to  make  a  normal  advance.  He  was  not. 
however,  without  recognition  when  he 
was  given  a  peerage  by  the  Emperor  in 
iRqo.  It  was  the  first  occasion  in  Jap- 
anese history  to  place  a  business  man  on 
the  highest  level  officially. 

It  suffices  to  sav  (bat  there  is  almost 


no  business  or  enterprise  for  the  com- 
mercial develcjpmenl  and  national  ad- 
vancement with  which  he  was  not  con- 
nected after  his  resignation  from  the 
Ciovernmcnt  in  his  early  days ;  it  is  said 
that  he  had  some  forty-one  companies 
of  his  connection  in  one  way  or  another, 
when  he  announced  his  retirement  from 
all  of  them  except  the  presidency  of  the 
hirst  National  Bank,  which  he  orig- 
inated, some  months  ago.  If  we  have 
any  re])reseutative  of  our  country  in 
commerce,  that  man  is  Baron  Shibu- 
sawa. To  call  him  merely  a  business 
man  does  him  hardly  any  justice;  he  is 
ever  a  patriot,  as  he  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  and  thinks  first  of  the 
nation's  prosperity  before  anything  else. 
It  is  not  a  wonder  that  he  is  universally 
loved  in  Japan,  tho  he  is  a  business  man. 
Some  ten  years  ago  he  wrote  precepts 
which  his  whole  family  are  enjoined 
strictly  to  observe: 

"Bear  Ml  mind  patriotism  and  loyalty;  and 
yon  ninst  not  neglect  to  serve  the  people. 

"]5e  true  in  yonr  word,  be  respectable  in 
yonr  condnct;  and  yon  nnist  be  sincere  in  deal- 
ing with  men  and  things. 

"Be  near  yonr  good  friends,  be  parted  from 
bad  associates ;  and  you  mnst  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  make  one  fawn  upon  you  as 
your  friend. 

"Make  respect  important  in  mcetnig  with 
people ;  and  you  must  not  lose  it  even  in  the 
place  of  feast  and  pleasure. 

"You  must  put  your  whole  body's  spirits  in 
doing  a  thing,  and  must  not  make  light  even  of 
the  smallest  afTair. 

"You  must  not  be  proud  of  your  wealth, 
must  not  grieve  over  your  poverty;  but  you 
have  to  improve  your  knowledge,  administer 
your  conduct,  and  aim  at  the  truest  happiness. 

"As  the  mouth  is  often  the  gate  of  niisfor- 
tnnc,  von  must  alwavs  he  cautious  of  what  voi 
speak." 

lie  has  been  an  ardent  student  since 

his   boyhood.      He   wrote   in   his   "Rain- 

Xight  Story": 

"I  was  sent  round  to  offer  the  New  Year's 
congratulations  when  I  was  eleven  or  twelvi 
years  old.  I  walked  with  a  book,  and  wliilc 
reading  it  fell  in  a  ditch  and  spoiled  my  spring 
dress.  I  was  scolded  by  mother  when  I  came 
home." 

He  is  a  fine  scholar  in  Chinese  clas- 
sics, like  his  father;  his  occasional  Chi- 
nese verses  arc  often  admired  by  schol- 
ars in  that  line.  He  foimd  a  fountain  of 
wisdom  especially  in  the  book  of  Con- 
fucius, and  his  liberal  understanding  of 
the  book  made  him  able  to  discover  the 
meeting  point  with  the  (rue  Christianity. 

Kamakvsa,  Japan. 


Airship-Destroying   Automobiles 


BY   MAX   A.   R.  BRUNNER 


THE  great  success  of  dirigible  bal- 
loons has  created  a  demand  for 
the  invention  of  means  to  destroy 
them  in  war  time.  Of  these  the  fire 
from  rifles  and  machine  guns  was  not 
sufficient,  on  account  of  their  small  cali- 
ber and  the  difficulty  of  watching  the 
moving  airship.  Cannon  have  therefore 
been  designed  in  Germany — the  greatest 
manufacturing  country  of  war  material 
—  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attacking  and 
shooting  balloons,  flying  machines,  and 
the  like.  To  do  this  effectively  such  a 
cannon  must  comply  with  the  following 
requirements  :  Unlimited  moving  ability 
sideways,  shooting  at  any  angle  up  to 
the  vertical,  highest  speed  of  the  projec- 
tile or  smallest  time  for  flying.  In  addi- 
tion it  must  be  possible  to  move  the  gun 
from  place  to  place  in  the  shortest  time. 
The    automobile    illustrated    herewith 


complies  with  these  many  and  difficult 
requirements.  It  has  been  built  by  the 
famous  Krupp  concern  and  was  exhil> 
ited  in  the  recent  international  aeroshow 
at  Frankfort.  The  fact  that  the  gun  is 
rather  long  favors  a  high  speed  for  the 
projectile.  Above  it  is  a  brake  with  a 
liquid  and  air  compressor.  When  a  shot 
is  to  be  fired  the  bolting  of  the  g^m  is 
disengaged  and  the  latter  slides  out  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air.  The  total 
weight  of  the  car  is  4,315  kilograms,  and 
that  of  the  gun  alone  450  kilograms.  A 
50  horse-power  engine  is  mounted  under 
the  hood  and  propels  the  vehicle  with  a 
speed  of  70  miles  an  hour-average.  All 
four  wheels  are  connected  with  the 
motor,  and  thus  any  rough  ground  and 
steep  grades  can  be  overcome.  On  the 
platform  seats  for  five  men  are  provided. 
and  room  for  thirtv-two  cartridges. 


AIRSHIP   GUN. 


Si. 
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r.AI.I.OON     HIT     I!Y    GUN    AND    EXPLODKH. 


'I'he  cartridges  deserve  some  descrip- 
tion, as  they  have  some  novel  features. 
It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  path  of  a 
projectile  if  applied  to  a  balloon.  Shrap- 
nel hit  only  tlic  cover  and  these  holes 
are  mostly  closed  again  by  the  inner  gas 
pressure,  so  that  not  much  gas  escapes. 
The  best  result  comes  from  brisance 
grenades,  which  explode  inside  the  bal- 


loon and  not  only  iiit  the  envelope,  but 
ignite  the  gas.  Thus  an  airship  will  be 
completely  wrecked,  as  the  photograph 
shows.  Another  valuable  feature  is  that 
each  projectile  contains  a  burner  ignited 
as  it  leaves  the  gun.  and  this  produces  a 
wake  of  black  smoke,  showing  the  line 
of  flight  by  night  or  day. 

Hkrlin,  Germany. 
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BY  ELTWEED 

Author    ok    "By 


IT  was  a  station  on  a  new  railroad  in 
a  new  country  in  Texas.  Around 
lay  the  desert  scantily  clothed  in 
niesquite  and  cactus.  Nearby  a  raw  new 
town  was  smeared.  It  was  June  and  the 
stilling  Southern  heat  was  only  slightly 
mitigated  by  the  usual  arid  country 
breeze.  The  tracks  stretched  sweltering 
and  hot  into  a  monotony  of  distance,  and 
over  them  the  single  daily  train  panted 
to  a  stop.  The  conductor  got  off  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  helped 
a  slight  girl  with  a  baby  at  her  breast  to 
alight.  After  her  came  the  husband,  a 
slender,  young  carpenter,  lie  left  her 
at  the  station,  got  a  team  and  drove  to 


POMEROY 
THE    People." 

(he  land  he  h.id  bought  with  a  small  load 
of  lumber.  Later  he  retm-ned  and  took 
his  wife  and  baljy  and  their  household 
gear,  consisting  of  a  few  small  Ixixes,  a 
cooking  stove  and  his  kit  of  tools. 

I  was  worried  lest  they  might  have  nn 
place  to  sleep  and  walkecl  out  to  see  them 
in  the  evening.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
boxes  in  the  uncleared  wilderness,  look- 
ing weary  but  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 
The  baby,  healthy  but  tired,  was  just 
whimpering  on  a  shawl  on  the  grass  at 
her  feet.  Night  was  coming  on  and  she 
was  getting  some  supper,  while  he  was 
planning  a  i>bce  for  them  to  sleep  under 
llic  stars. 
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Later  a  kind  ncij^hbor  who  had  five 
children  in  a  half-finished,  four-room 
cottaic^e,  gave  them  supper  and  took  them 
in  to  sleep.  But  while  sitting  there,  pre- 
pared to  stay  over  night  in  the  open,  the 
tired  woman  turned  to  me  with  a  happy 
smile  and  said:  "Well,  we  have  a  home 
if  we  haven't  any  house."  The  woman's 
intuition  unconsciously  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  situation,  tho  the  husband's 
thought  and  purpose  were  identical. 

Eoreigners  often  wonder  how  it  is  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  have  spread  over  the 
world,  possessing  it.  This  hunger  for  a 
home,  this  reliance  on  themselves,  this 
willingness  to  face  hardship  and  desire 


to  get  a  living  not  from  their  fellow-men 
but  to  wrest  it  from  nature,  are  the  se- 
cret. That  tired  family,  leaving  home 
and  friends  and  with  too  scant  resources 
to  afford  even  one  night  at  the  hotel, 
ready  to  camp  in  the  wilderness  as  long 
as  it  was  their  land  and  making  that  land 
their  home  as  soon  as  thev  touched  it,  is 
typical  and  of  tremendous  import  of 
.Anglo-Saxon  self-reliance,  initiative  and 
home-building.  Unconsciously  that  wo- 
man was  sublime.  A  race  that  can  pro- 
duce women  who,  sitting  in  a  wilderness, 
can  say:  "We  have  a  home  if  we  haven't 
any  house,"  is  unconquerable. 

Brownsville,   Tex. 
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Shall   the   Government   Issue   Bonds 
to  Develop   Waterways? 

BY  E.   ;.   BURKETT 
United   States   Senator    from    Nkhraska. 


THE  development  of  our  internal  wa- 
terways seems  to  have  struck  a 
])()|)ular  chord  with  the  American 
people.  But  the  more  serious  and  prac- 
tical question  is.  Will  they  all  approve 
of  the  issuance  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  government  bonds 
to  pay  for  it.  Before  Congress  will  un- 
dertake tho  work  it  will  want  to  know 
not  only  that  the  people  favor  this  great 
internal  improvement,  but  also  that  they 
will  sustain  Congress  in  votmg  the 
bonds.  Men  may  permit  themselves  to 
be  carried  away  with  the  idea  of  water- 
wav  development,  without  much  thought 
of  the  cost  and  with  little  knowledge  or 
concern  as  to  how  the  cost  shall  be  pro- 
vided. One  such  person  called  on  nic 
within  a  year  to  urge  the  importance 
of  this  internal  improvement  to  the  ex- 
tent of  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
W^icn  I  told  him  that  the  real  question 
was  whether  or  not  be  W(Mild  approve  of 
Congress  issuing  bonds  and  going  into 
debt  for  the  five  hundred  millions  he 
hesitated  and  finally  concluded  that  he 
(lid  not  want  to  see  the  government  go 
into  debt.  But  that  is  the  real  (|uestion. 
and    enthusiasm    for    waterways,  unless 


coupled  with  a  readiness  and  willingness 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  amount  required, 
will  be  of  no  avail.  The  government  does 
not  have  the  money  at  hand  for  so  large 
an  undertaking.  It  could  not  raise  it 
fast  enough  by  taxation  to  complete  the 
work,  and  if  it  could  it  would  not  be 
pro]-»er  to  make  this  generation  pay  so 
large  a  siun  for  work  that  few  men  now 
living  could  get  much  benefit  from.  The 
question  is,  then.  Shall  we  break  away 
from  our  teachings  and  traditions  of  the 
]")ast  and  laiuich  forth  upon  this  new  un- 
dertaking? Shall  we  begin  this  great 
work  for  all  the  ages  to  come,  even  tho 
in  doing  so  we  must  trample  upon  some 
of  our  political  ideals. 

The  American  people  have  learned  to 
dislike  a  national  debt.  If  has  been  the 
dream  of  every  .\mcrican  that  the  good 
dav  will  "^urelv  come  when  our  national 
debt  shall  all  be  paid  and  when  no  bond 
of  .American  liabilitv  shall  be  hawked 
about  the  market  places  of  the  world. 
P)Ut  can  wc  afl"ord  longer  to  neglect  op- 
portunitv  for  a  fetish  and  abandon  duty 
for  tradition'  Idealistic  as  it  is  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  it  is  not  practical  always 
with    men    or    nations    if    they    would 
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achieve  in  the  largest  way ;  and  dear  as 
traditions  always  are,  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  in  obligation  to  duty  with 
our  responsibilities  to  the  future. 

Every  generation  has  been  called 
upon  to  do  some  great  work,  to  solve 
some  great  problem,  and  to  make  some 
great  sacrifice  for  the  future  generations 
of  Americans.  Lirst  was  the  Revolution- 
ary War  of  the  fathers  that  their  children 
might  have  liberty.  Then  the  Civil  War 
by  our  more  immediate  predecessors  that 
then-  children  might  be  one  in  political 
affairs  and  affection.  One  generation  de- 
fied almost  the  Constitution  itself  that 
the  future  generations  might  have  homes, 
and  every  generation  has  wrought  that 
its  successor  might  have  improved  oppor- 
tunity. We  of  today  with  our  unlim- 
ited credit  and  cheap  money  owe  to  our 
successors  our  endeavors  for  their  wel- 
fare. If  greater  transportation  facilities 
arc  needed  now,  what  will  it  be  with  the 
multiplied  millions  of  a  half  century 
hence?  If  commerce  needs  more  eco- 
nomical transportation  now,  how  much 
greater  will  it  need  it  then;  if  the  brains 
of  men  must  be  racked  now  to  cheapen 
production  sufficient  to  the  demands  of 
consumption,  how  much  more  difficult 
will  the  problem  be  then.  While  we  and 
our  predecessors  have  wasted  millions 
our  successors  must  be  prepared  to  save 
the  pennies.  They  must  harness  the  wa- 
terfall for  power  and  utilize  its  flow  for 
economical  transportation. 

While  it  is  our  duty  to  undertake  this 
great  work,  it  is  not  necessary  or  proper 
that  we  should  pay  for  it  all,  any  more 
than  that  the  Revolutionary  War  should 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic,  or  that  all  the  cost  of  the  Civil 
War  should  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
-^anie  men  who  fought  its  battles.  It  i? 
no  less  our  duty  to  begin  this  great  work 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  than 
it  was  for  other  generations  to  do  what 
they  did.  We  would  be  as  recreant  to  our 
trust  as  Washington  would  have  been 
negligent  of  his  obligations  if  we  should 
hesitate  because  of  the  great  expense  and 
national  indebtedness  that  it  would  im- 
ply. 

^  We  have  not  only  been  wasteful  as  in- 
dividuals in  the  past,  but  we  have  been 
extremely  careless  of  every  rule  of  econo- 


my in  our  industrial  and  commercial  af- 
fairs. It  has  been  so  easy  to  produce 
from  the  virgil  soil,  and  markets  have 
been  so  ready  at  almost  any  price  that  we 
have  been  too  little  concerned  at  the  loss 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
This  cannot  always  continue.  1  had  oc- 
casion recently  to  investigate,  and  found 
that  the  people  of  Nebraska  lost  nearly 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  last  year  on 
their  crops  as  compared  with  Kansas  by 
reason  of  larger  transportaticjii  charges. 
Kansas  has  railroads  to  the  Gulf,  is  closer 
to  liie  seaboard,  and  the  diflference  in 
price  received  for  a  like  amount  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts tliat  Nebraska  jjroduced,  amounted 
to  almost  twenty  million  dollars.  Corn 
in  Kansas  was  four  cents  more  than  in 
Nebraska.  Wheat  was  six  cents  more. 
Oats  and  barley  five  cents  more.  Based 
upon  the  entire  production  of  the  State 
at  these  differences  the  loss  was  almost 
twenty  million  dollars  to  Nebraska.  No 
doubt  there  would  have  been  a  difference 
in  price  even  with  a  system  of  internal 
waterways,  but  the  difference  would  have 
been  less  on  account  of  the  cheaper  trans- 
portation. Kansas  and  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri are  all  losing  enough  every  year  by 
reason  of  their  transportation  rates  to 
more  than  pay  the  interest  upon  the  most 
extravagant  amount  mentioned  as  re- 
quired to  develop  an  internal  waterway 
system.  What  is  true  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  equally  true  of  other  portions  of 
the  country.  While  the  soil  is  new 
and  the  expense  of  production  com- 
paratively cheap  the  producers  can 
stand  it,  but  when  conditions  are 
changed  by  lapse  of  years  a  more 
economical  method  of  reaching  the 
seaboard  must  be  had.  The  great  master 
minds  of  transportation  have  called  atten- 
tion to  this  and  have  admonished  us  of 
our  duty.  They  have  pointed  out  the 
physical  inadequacy  and  the  economic  in- 
competency of  the  railroads  in  the  years 
to  come  and  have  warned  us  to  be  pre- 
pared against  the  emergencies  of  tomor- 
row. They  have  told  us  of  the  need  of  a 
cheaper  transportation  for  certain  kinds 
of  freight.  We  should  take  possession 
of  the  great  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and 
Ohio  and  other  rivers  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  where  nature  has  not  pro- 
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vided  us  with  canals  we  should  build 
them.  And  because  we  cannot  and  ou.^ht 
not  pay  for  them  now  we  must  charge 
them  to  the  future.  The  Panama  Canal 
has  been  a  precedent  for  us  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  surely  if  we  are  justified  in 
issuing  bonds  ta  aid  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  do  as 
much  for  our  own  people  and  the  com- 


merce of  the  forty-six  States  of  this  re- 
public. 

The  question  then  is  not  the  desirabili- 
ty of  the  system,  for  that  is  settled,  nor 
the  plan  of  its  execution,  for  that  will 
come  thru  skilled  hands,  but  the  greatest 
of  all  problems  is  to  arouse  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  sustain  Congress  in  provid- 
ing the  means. 

Lincoln,    Neb. 


«* 


Dr.    Cook  at  Copenhagen 

BY  THEODORE   STANTON 


1  ARRIVED  in  Copenhagen  on  the 
same  day  as  Dr.  Cook,  two  or  three 
hours  after  his  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  official  world  and  the  people 
of  the  Danish  capital.  The  next  morn- 
ing 1  met  Mr.  and  Airs.  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
of  Boston,  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
quay  when  Dr.  Cook  disembarked  and 
who  were  the  first  Americans  to  greet 
him,  if  we  except  the  American  Min- 
ister. "What  impression  did  he  make 
on  you?"  I  asked.  "'He  is  a  simple, 
modest,  genial  man,"  was  their  reply  in 
chorus ;  "and  roughly  attired  as  he  was, 
with  a  plain  cap  on  his  head,  he  was,  by 
the  very  lack  of  dress,  the  more  con- 
spicuous, surrounded  as  he  was  by  the 
ceremoniously  attired  gentlemen  who 
had  gone  out  to  meet  him.  In  a  word, 
he  looked  just  as  a  traveler  coming  from 
the  Pole  should  have  looked,  and  the 
democratic  population  of  Copenhagen 
seemed  to  like  him  all  the  better  for 
coming  among  them  just  as  he  was." 

An  hour  after  I  reached  Copenhagen 
I  went  to  the  American  Legation,  where 
I  learned  that  Dr.  Egan  was  at  the 
Palace  presenting  Dr.  Cook  to  the  King. 
P>ut  between  the  landing  and  the  presen- 
tation Dr.  Cook  had  had  time  to  go  to  a 
big  clothier's  and  procure  a  ready-made 
dress  suit  and  a  top  hat.  The  remark- 
able cordiality  of  his  popular  reception 
at  Copenhagen  comes  out  in  a  curious 
way  when  I  state  that  when  Dr.  Cook 
went  to  pay  for  his  new  clothes,  the 
head  of  the  store  said  very  simply,  "Let 
me  have  the  honor  of  making  this  little 
gift    to    the    discoverer    of    the    North 


Pole,"  and  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
receive  even  an  ore. 

At  the  Legation  I  found  the  intelli- 
gent young  secretary  of  the  Minister, 
Mr.  D.  K.  Laub.  of  Washington.  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  him?"  It  was  the 
question  I  was  continually  putting  at 
Copenhagen,  and  with  a  purpose.  Mr. 
Laub  replied  very  modestly  :  "I  am  not 
awfully  old  and  have  not  had  much  ex- 
perience of  men,  but  Dr.  Cook  makes  a 
deep  impression  on  me  for  sincerity,  as 
he  does,  in  fact,  on  everybody  who  ap- 
proaches him.  Here  we  are  all  con- 
vinced that  he  got  there."  Mr.  Laub 
only  refiects  the  opinion  of  his  chief, 
who  a  few  days  later  said  to  me  twice : 
"As  to  the  moral  man,  I  consider  Dr. 
Cook  perfectly  incapable  of  acting  the 
lie  which  some  would  have  us  believe  he 
is  acting.  He  is  unquestionably  per- 
fectly honorable  and  honest.  As  regards 
the  scientific  side  of  this  affair  I  am  in- 
capable to  judge.  But  this  has  been 
done  for  us  by  the  highest  and  most 
competent  bodies  of  Denmark,  and  1  am 
quite  ready  to  accept  their  conclusions, 
which  are  all  favorable  to  Dr.  Cook." 

1  journeyed  back  from  Copenhagen 
to  The  Hague  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 
"Why  is  it  that  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle is  about  the  only  great  European 
journal  which  seems  to  come  out  square- 
ly against  Dr.  Cook?"  I  asked  of  the 
editor  of  the  Rcz'iew  of  Ret-ieics.  Here 
was  his  reply:  "Its  correspondent  at 
Copenhagen,  Mr.  Gibbs.  was  perhaps 
the  only  journalist — there  .were  some 
sixty  of  us — who  was  not  present  at  the 
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famous  catechising  of  Dr.  Cook  which 
took  place  at  his  hotel  on  the  day  he 
landed,  when  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  and  myself  were  designated 
by  our  confreres  of  the  international 
press  to  conduct  the  investigation,  to 
which  Dr.  Cook  submitted  with  the 
greatest  good  will,  which,  by  the  way, 
would  not  have  been  the  case  with  all 
the  men  I  know.  In  fact,  this  longa- 
nimity of  Dr.  Cook  is  one  of  his  most 
pronounced  characteristics,  rendering 
his  personality  particularly  agreeable 
and  winning  him  many  friends.  His 
prompt  and  good-natured  answers  to 
our  many  and  pointed  questions  were  so 
straightforward  and  satisfactory  that 
every  one  of  us  went  away  from  the 
inquiry  convinced  of  the  bona  fides  of 
the  man  and  of  the  explorer." 

'ibis  opinion  of  Mr.  Stead  was  not 
confined  to  the  English-speaking  corre- 
spondents at  Copcnliagen.  At  a  recep- 
tion at  the  American  Minister's  on  my 
last  day  at  the  Danish  capital,  I  met  the 
brilliant  stafif  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Matin,  one  of  the  leading  Erench  dailies, 
who  said  to  me:  "My  paper  telegraphed 
me  to  tell  them  what  course  they  should 
pursue  editorially  in  the  matter  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  Dr.  Cook.  After  due 
reflection,  I  unhesitatingly  replied  that, 
in  my  deliberate  judgment,  they  should 
come  out  squarely  for  Dr.  Cook ;  and 
this  we  have  done." 

Professor  Georg  Brandes,  the  distin- 
guished Danish  author,  who  had  sat 
next  to  Dr.  Cook  at  the  American  Min- 
ister's table  the  day  before,  said  to  me 
as  we  were  sipping  cofifcc  in  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre : 

"I  consider  Dr.  Cook  a  good,  honest, 
sincere,  but  maladroit  man.  Could  any- 
body have  bungled  more  completely  his 
affairs  when  he  v\'as  here  than  he  did  if 
he  wanted  us  to  believe  in  his  veracity? 
I  doubt  it.  The  first  question  I  put  to 
him  was  this:  'Why  didn't  you  bring 
back  with  you  your  Eskimos?'  He  re- 
plied that  they  were  afraid  to  leave 
home,  because  a  year  or  two  ago  two 
Eskimos  went  to  New  York,  where 
one  died  and  the  other  disappeared. 
But  he  never  imagined  tliat  anybody 
would  doubt  bis  word  as  to  his  having 
reached  the  Pole,  and  he  informed  us  at 
the  university  festivity  in  his  honor  that 


Sverdrup,  the  Norwegian  explorer,  with 
Knud  Rasmussen,  as  interpreter,  would 
go  and  get  them.  But  there  was  no 
head  nor  tail  to  this  statement,  since  the 
ship  could  not  start  till  next  May,  he 
would  have  no  authority  over  his  Eski- 
luos,  it  is  not  so  sure  that  Knud  Ras- 
mussen would  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  New 
York,  as  he  has  many  other  thmgs  to  do 
here,  and  all  this  was  to  take  j^lace  a 
year  hence,  when  the  whole  thing  would 
probably  be  forgotten!  It  is  nuich  the 
same  nuuldlc  about  his  jjapers  and  his 
instruments,  which  he,  of  course,  should 
have  brought  with  him  and  never  let 
leave  his  hands.  But  all  this  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  he  has,  like  Alad- 
din, found  the  treasure,  and  that  Peary 
detests  him  like  Noureddin,  Peary, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  one  long  ef- 
fort to  find  what  this  lucky  rival  has 
found  without  much  science,  or.  com 
paratively  speaking,  without  much  ef- 
fort. But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  his  feat  was  a  brilliant  one,  and 
that  he  himself  is  the  perfectly  siiuple 
hero.  These  are  not  small  things  as  the 
world  goes  today." 

Tho  I  saw  Dr.  Cook  three  or  four 
tiihes  while  I  was  in  Copenhagen,  twice 
quite  alone,  I  did  not  take  the  libeity  of 
questioning  him  on  the  various  jjoints 
mentioned  above,  as  my  calls  were  for 
quite  another  purpose.  But  a  friend  of 
mine  who  did  question  him  gave  me  this 
report  of  what  he  said.  "This  discov- 
ery of  the  North  Pole,"  began  Dr.  Cook, 
"has  been  the  dream  of  my  life,  a  veri- 
table possession.  Is  it  probable,  there- 
fore, that  T  would  fool  myself,  even  if 
I  were  willing  to  fool  the  ])ublio,  and 
only  pretend  to  have  done  what  I  have 
been  longing  for  years  to  d<i?  Human 
beings  are  not  built  on  those  lines,  at 
least  not  those  born  up  in  the  Southern 
Tier."  And  this  friend,  a  man  of  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world,  made  this  com- 
ment on  the  foregoing  statement :  "This 
very  natural  presentation  of  the  matter 
is,  to  my  luind,  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  honesty  of  Dr.  Cook.  He 
would  not  fool  himself,  even  if  he  was 
willing  to  fool  the  public.  When  he 
made  the  above  very  philosophical  re- 
mark in  hi*-  quiet  way.  T  was  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  T  had  to  do  with 
a  perfectly  honest  man." 
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Such  are  samples  of  remarks  tliat  I 
heard  on  every  hand  during  my  sojourn 
in  Copenhagen.  1  might  lengthen  the 
list  considerably,  iiut  whether  it  was  a 
man  of  position  and  experience  of  the 
world  who  spoke,  or  a  person  of  more 
humble  origin,  the  opinion  was  much  the 
same — everybody  who  talked  with  Dr. 
Cook  came  away  prepossessed  in  his  fa- 
vor. And  the  impression  which  i  my- 
self received  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  received  by  the  many  people 
whom  i  consulted  on  the  subject.  1  re- 
call i^articularly  Dr.  Cook's  bearing  and 
manner  at  the  final  reception  at  the 
American  Minister's,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  I  there  studied  the  man 
carefully  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  was  espe- 
cially struck  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
most  modest  and  retiring  guest,  male  or 
female,  in  the  whole  room.  He  not  only 
spoke  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  but  he 
scarcely  spoke  at  all.  At  one  moment  I 
found  myself  in  a  little  group  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Cook  and  two  Danish  schol- 
ars. Just  as  I  came  up,  the  conversa- 
tion showed  that  a  reference  had  been 
made  to  Dr.  Cook's  linguistic  accom- 
plishments, and  I  banteringly  exclaim- 
ed: "But  how  is  it,  Doctor,  that  you 
have  got  possession  of  all  these  tongues, 
for  up  in  our  birthplace  (Dr.  Cook  and 
I  were  born  in  inland  counties  'up  the 
State')  there  are  not  many  chances  to 
learn  the  languages  ?"  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity for  D.r.  Cook  to  dilate  before 
two  learned  men  on  his  own  intellectual 
acconijjlishmcnts.  In  fact,  to  give  him 
this  opportunity  was  my  real  reason  for 
"butting  in."  He  simply  smiled  at  the 
recollection  of  the  linguistic  possibilities 
of  Sullivan  and  Seneca  counties,  and 
turned  the  conversation  to  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  in  the  Polar  climes. 

At  another  moment  at  tliis  same  re- 
ception. Mr.  Stead  was  holding  forth 
with  some  vehemence  on  some  favorite 
theme,  and,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
was  gesturing  with  his  legs,  when  he 
suddenly  put  his  right  one  thru  the  Min- 
ister's pane  of  glass.  There  was  a 
crash  and  the  editor's  trousers  were  bad- 
ly rent  at  the  knee.  Everybody  was  ex- 
cited by  the  noise  except  Dr.  Egan  and 
Dr.  Cook,  the  first,  out  of  natural  Irish 
politeness,  and  the  second  because  he 
liad  found  that  the  leg  was  not  cut.  That 


was  the  essential  thing.  "I  must  go 
back  to  London  in  this  way,"  remarked 
Mr.  Stead  resignedly,  for  he  was  leav- 
ing for  the  station  in  a  few  hours, 
whither  his  luggage  had  already  pre- 
ceded him.  "What  of  that?"'  put  in  one 
of  those  present,  quite  inappropriately ; 
"Dr.  Cook  has  got  to  go  all  the  way  to 
America  with  a  bigger  rent  in  him  than 
that!"  "Yes,"  chimed  in  very  wittily  a 
New  York  journalist,  "but  Stead's  rent 
is  made  by  glass  and  Dr.  Cook's  only  by 
Peary !"  Dr.  Cook  stood  as  tho  he  had 
heard  none  of  the  conversation,  as  tho 
he  w-ere  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware at  Caiiicoon,  and  quietly  remark- 
ed:  "It's  good  you  didn't  get  cut."  This 
whole  scene  was  typical  of  the  man. 
Cool,  not  easy  to  take  offense,  grasping 
the  important  thing  in  a  situation,  and 
seeing  nothing  else. 

There  is  another  proof  of  Dr.  Cook's 
bona  fides  in  this  Pole  dispute  which  I 
have  not  seen  mentioned.  During  my 
journey  home,  I  ran  over  Dr.  Cook's 
copy  of  "To  the  Top  of  the  Continent." 
which  appeared  two  or  three  years  ago. 
In  this  account  of  this  wonderful  climb 
to  the  soaring  peak  of  Mount  McKinley 
you  see  a  feat  accomplished  in  exactly 
the  same  fashion  as  the  famous  "Dash 
to  the  Pole"  described  in  the  Herald 
articles  and  soon  to  appear  in  book 
form.  This  bold  and  stirring  action  re- 
veals the  same  man,  whom  you  follow 
step  by  step  to  "The  Nail"  of  the  Es- 
kimos. In  both  instances  the  incen- 
tive is  the  same,  simply  a  burning  desire 
"to  get  there."  The  difficult  ascent  was 
also  accomplished  jiractically  alone  and 
the  attainment  was  likewise  questioned 
in  some  quarters.  But  no  fair-minded 
reader  of  the  volume  can,  I  think,  hon- 
estly doubt  the  accomplishment  of  the 
feat,  and  when  you  lay  down  the  book 
you  feel  somehow  that  the  author  must 
iiave  done  all  that  he  now  claims  to  have 
done  still  further  north  and  under  some- 
what more  difficult  circumstances,  it 
may  be.  When  the  new  book  appears. 
I  feel  confident  that  it  will  do  for  the 
discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  what  this 
one  did  for  the  hardy  climber  of  Mount 
McKinley — it  will  force  even  the  most 
reluctant,  if  any  then  exist,  to  admit  that 
in  Dr.  Cook  the  world  has  nothing  to  do 
with    a    colossal    "faker."    and    Copen- 
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hagen's  royal  welcome,  like  that  of  New 
York,  will  not  have  heen  misplaced. 

1  may  mention  in  closing  still  another 
proof  of  Dr.  Cook's  ui^rightness. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  foot  on  land,  when 
he  was  assailed  by  a  perfect  deluge  of 
tempting  offers  for  this  future  book, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  informs  me  is 
practically  done,  and  can  be  handed  to 
the  printer  by  November  i.  These  came 
by  telegraph,  by  letter  and  thru  personal 
visits,  and  they  poured  in  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  and  in  various  tongues. 
A  leading  Berlin  publisher  stood  ready 
to  give  him  50,000  marks  for  the  Ger- 
man rights  in  the  two  Teutonic  Empires, 
while  a  well-known  Danish  firm  prof- 
fered 20,000  crowns  for  the  Scandina- 
vian rights  (Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway).  These  brilliant  propositions 
seemed  to  bewilder  Dr.  Cook.  He  had 
already  received  a  severe  shock  when  he 
reached  the  Shetland  Islands,  where 
James  Gordon  Bennett  telegraphed  him 
to  fix  his  own  price  for  the  telegram  to 
the  Herald  which  startled  the  whole 
world,  and  on  which  occasion  he  dis- 
play.ed  "his  marked  imfitness  for  busi- 
ness," as  a  friend  of  mine  who  knows 
the  value  of  things  justly  remarked. 
"One  doesn't  discover  the  North  Pole 
every  day  in  the  week,"  remarked  Mr. 
Stead  in  this  connection ;  "Dr.  Cook 
should  have  charged  a  round  sum,  say 
one  thousand  pounds,  or  five -thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Bennett  would  have  paid 
that  as  quickly  as  he  paid  the  inadequate 
three  thou.=and  dollars."  A  common 
friend  of  Dr.  Cook  and  myself.  Mr.  E. 
G.  Wyckoff,  of  Tthaca.  who  was  at  Co- 
penhagen when  Dr.  Cook  landed,  says 
that  "if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interven- 
tion of  friends.  Dr.  Cook  would  have 
practically  given  awav  all  his  publication 
rights,  without  a  thought  of  money 
value."  Tn  fact.  Mr.  WvckofF  generotis- 
Iv  started  ofiF  the  nevt  dav  on  a  tour  to 
the  Continental  publishers  in  order  to 
trv  and  place  the  future  book  to  the  best 
advantage,  while  Dr.  Cook,  nuite  at  sea 
in  Copenhagen,  adiourned  all  these  fine 
proposals,  saving:  "Nothing  will  be  ar- 
ranged definitely  luitil  T  cfct  to  New 
York."  Tn  a  word,  he  did  not  feel  equp.1 
to  the  occasion  He  could  discover  the 
Pole,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  sell 
a    book    recounting    this    discovery.      A 


man  who  thus  lets  thousands  of  dollars 
hlij>  carelessly  thru  his  fingers  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  party  to  a  huge  deception 
such  as  would  be  sini]jly  discovering  the 
North  Pole  on  pai)er. 

In  the  early  sjjring  or  the  early  sum- 
mer— I     now    forget    which — of     1886, 
Henry  M.  Stanley  was  in  Paris,  and  one 
day   1   was  a  member  of  a  little  party 
of  four  who  invited  him  to  drive  to  \'er 
sailles  to  dinner.     On  our  return  late  in 
the  evening,  one  of  the  ladies  asked  the 
famous  explorer  if  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced stage  fright.     "Yes,  on  one  occa- 
sion," was  his  reply;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  he  continued:  "It  was  after  my 
return  from  Africa  when  I  had  discov- 
ered  Livingstone.       I   had  been  invited 
by   the    Royal    Geographical    Society   of 
hjigland  to  give  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition.     I  was  on  the  platform  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  audience  large- 
ly drawn  there  out  of  curiosity  to  hear 
my  story.      I  was  last  on  a  list  of  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  some  of  whom,  in- 
cluding the  chairman.  Lord  Somebody, 
paid  their  respects  to  me  in  the  course 
of  their  remarks    and    not    always  in  a 
very  complimentary  fashion.      Einally,  I 
was  boiling  over  with  rage  at  these  ill- 
timed  and  unkind  aspersions  on  my  ve- 
racity, and  I  began  thinking  out  a  suit- 
able  reply.       But   when   my   turn    came 
and  I  was  at  length  standing  before  this 
'sea    of    up-turned    faces,'    my    tongue 
clove  to  the   roof  of  my  mouth,  and   I 
could  only  utter:  'My  Lord.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.'       This   formula    I   repeated 
till  ee    times,  when    my  head    began    to 
reel.     To  ]ircvent  myself  from  falhng,  T 
quickly    reached    behind   me   and    seized 
hold  of  the  chair  on  which  T  had  been 
sitting,   which   T   placed   firmly  in    front 
of  me  and  loaned  on  the  back  for  sup- 
port.    Then  the  whole  speech  which  I  had 
thought  out  and  arranged  on  that  chair 
suddenly  came  back  to  me."     Thereupon 
Stanley  rose  in   the  victoria,  and  while 
we  were  driving  thru  one  of  the  broad 
alleys  of  the  Bois   de  Boulogne  in   the 
moonlight,   he   repeated   to   us   the   bold 
hut  well-deserved  rebuke,  which  he  had 
spoken    so    many    years    bef<^re.    when. 
with   the   hearty   ani-roval   of   the   audi- 
ence, he  hurled    back    at    their  authors 
their  insulting  insintiations.    This  speech 
was  the  sensation  of  the  week,  and  the  it 
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was  much  regretted  among  some  of  the 
young  explorer's  friends,  nobody  could 
deny  that  it  was  richly  deserved.  From 
that  moment,  none  of  those  who  were 
within  sound  of  his  voice  doubted  that 
the  speaker  had  done  what  he  claimed, 
and  this  opinion  became  universal  when, 
soon  afterward,  "How  I  Discovered 
Livingstone"  appeared  as  a  book.  To- 
day, nobody,,  of  course,  questions  the  re- 
markable feat. 

During  the  past  month,  I  have  often 
been  reminded  of  this  treatment  of  this 
other  great  American  (for  in  those  days 
Stanley  considered  himself  a  fellow 
countryman  of  ours),  by  the  Rawlin- 
sons  and  the  Kieperts  of  that  time,  by 
the  reckless  press  and  the  thoughtless 
public,  and  T  have  more  than  once  asked 


myself  whether,  if  Dr.  Cook  had  dis- 
played some  of  Stanley's  fire  and  un- 
pentup  indignation,  he  might  not  have 
stopjjcd  more  quickly  these  indecent  as- 
persions on  his  truthfulness.  But  all 
men  are  not  built  on  the  same  lines.  Like 
the  Wright  brothers — another  compari- 
son quite  to  the  point — Dr.  Cook  prefers 
to  hold  his  tongue,  keep  his  temper  and 
let  the  cold  facts  tell  tlie  story,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  be  able 
to  predict  that  when  Dr.  Cook's  forth- 
coming book  appears,  it  will  confound 
his  hasty  and  ungentlemanly  critics,  as 
did  Stanley's  slashing  speech  at  Edin- 
boro  and  the  volume  which  followed 
close  upon  it.  Unless  this  proves  to  be 
the  case,  my  experiences  in  Copenhagen 
have  been  mightily  deceptive. 

Paris,    France.    September.     1909. 
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The   Parrot 


BY  GEORGE  SYLVESTER   VIERECK 


O  BIRD,  grotesque  and  garrulous, 
In  green  and  scarlet  liveried, 
Thy  ceaseless  prattle  hides  from  us. 
The  secret  of  thy  dream  indeed. 
But  in  thine  eyeball's  mystic  bead 
Are  mirrored  clear  to  them  that  read 
Vague,  nameless  longings  like  the  breed 
Of  some  exotic  incubus. 

Where  is  thy  vision?  Overseas? 
In  some  bright,  tropic  far-off  land 
Where  chiding  simians  in  tall  trees 
Swing,  by  luxurious  breezes  fanned. 
While  at  fantastic  savage  feasts 
Brown  women  uncouth  idols  hail, 
And  thru  the   forest   sounds  the  wail 
Of  the  tierce  matings  of  wild  beasts? 

Or  arc  thine  other  memories. 

Of  other  lives  on  other  trees, 

pjioascmcnts  in  some  previous  flesh 

In  far-off  lost  existences? 

For  as  the  tiger  leaves  his  spoor 

Upon  the  prairie,  firm  and  sure 

Life  writes  itself  upon  the  brain. 

The  soul  keeps  count  of  loss  and  gain  ; 

And  in  tlie  vibrant,  living  cells 

Of  tiiy  small  parrot's  lirain  there  dwells 

A  sparkle  of  the  flame  benign 

That  makes  the  human  mind  divine. 

The  self-same  Life  Force  fashions   us: — 
Ms  writing  arc  the  stars  on  high, 


Its  transient  mansions  thou  as  I. 
Thru  Plato's  mouth  it  speaks  to  us, 
Thru  the  earth's  vermin  even  thus. 
The  heaving  of  a  baby's  breast 
And  the  gyrations  of  the  sun 
To  its  omnipotence  are  one 
And  make  its  meaning  manifest. 

We  are  both  wanderers  of  time 
Who  risen  from  the  primal  slime 
When  God  blew  life  into  the  dust, 
Press  to  some  distant  goal  sublime. 
And  often  thru  the  thin  soul  crust 
Rush  memories  of  an  alien  clime. 
Of  gorgeous  revels  more  robust 
Than  any  dream  of  hate  or  lust 
In  the  gilt  cage  upon  us  thrust, 
And  visions  strange  beyond  all  rime. 

The  Life  Force  with  itself  at  war 
Molds  and  remold";  us,  blood  and  brain. 
Vet  cannot  quench  us  out  again, 
.And  after  eveiy  change  we  arc. 
The  soul-spark  in  all  sentient  things 
Illumes  the  night  of  death  and  brings 
Remembered,  immortality. 
Time  cannot  take  thy  soul   from  thee! 
All  living  things  are  one  by  kind, 
Heritors  of  the  cosmic  mind. 
Thus  deemed  the  prophet   on   whose  knee 
The  kitten  slumbered  pcncefully, 
And  surely  good  Saint  Francis,  he 
Wlio  as  his  sister  loved  the  hind. 
New  York  Citv. 


The  New  York  of  Today 

Manhattan  Island,  altlu)  compara- 
tively only  a  small  part  of  the  greater 
city  into  which  "little  old  New  York" 
has  so  rapidly  and  enormously  expanded, 
is  still  the  real  New  York ;  the  four  other 
boroughs  now  comprised  in  the  Amer- 
ican metropolis  are  only  its  dormitories, 
and  here  and  there  the  scene  and  space 
of  the  overflow  of  its  energy,  its  cease- 
less activities  of  both  work  and  play. 
And  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Pro- 
fessor Van  Dyke  and  Mr.  Pcnnell  de- 
voting themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  description  of  Manhattan  Borough 
in  the  attractive  and  engaging  volume 
of  their  joint  production  entitled  The 
Nezv  Nczv  York*  Specifically,  only  one 
of  its  twenty-five  chapters,  and  that  nfijct 

"The  New  New  York.  A  Commentary  on  tlie 
Place  and  the  People.  By  John  C.  Van  Uykc.  Il- 
lustrated by  Joseph  Pennell.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan    Company.      $,-5.50    net. 


to  the  last  in  the  book,  deals  with  ""the 
larger  city";  and  less  than  a  dozen  out 
of  Mr.  Pcnncirs  124  drawings  took  him 
away  from  Manhattan.     And  surely  this 
wonderful  island — the  nucleus,  the  back- 
bone and  at  the  same  time  the  heart  and 
brain,   of   the   most    wonderful   and   the 
most    picturesque    city    of    the    modern 
world — has  never  before  been  described 
so  completely,  so  vividly  and  so  volubly. 
Yet,  despite  the  vastness  of  it  all,  and 
the  rather  sprawling  aspect  of  Greater 
New   York,   with  its  "waterways,  land- 
ways,    bridgeways,    railways,    radiating 
and  crossing,   leading  outward  and  on- 
ward," the  city  is  coming  to  be  a  real 
entity,   a   homogeneous   unit ;  and  there 
is  tacit  recognition  of  that  fact,  a  sort  of 
undercurrent    of    feeling    that    it    must 
inevitably  be  so.  all  thru  Professor  \'an 
Dyke's    book.      By    way   of   preface    he 
says : 

"Til?  writer  and  tlic  iihistrator  liavc  not  cs- 


ia)wi:k  city  in  mist. 

From   Van   Dyke's  "New   Voik."      l  M.icmillan.) 
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caped  the  embarrassment  of  many  points  of 
view,  but  gradually  the  belief  has  come  to  them 
that,  pictorially,  the  larger  aspect  of  New  York 
is  the  life  and  energy  of  its  people  projected 
upon  the  background  of  its  commerce.  It  is 
this  character  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants 
that  they  have  sought  to  set  forth,  convinced 
that  character  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  that 
true  municipal  beauty  must  be  more  or  less 
beholden  to  it.  Those  who  believe  only  in  the 
planned  and  plotted  city  will,  no  doubt,  shake 
their  heads  over  this ;  but  many  times  in  civic 
story  the  characteristic  has  proved  more  at- 
tractive than  the  formal.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  present  day,  here  in  New  York. 
Those  who  have  erected  the  new  city,  as  need 
has  dictated,  have  builded  better  than  they 
knew.  They  have  given  us,  not  the  classic,  but 
the  picturesque— a  later  and  perhaps  a  more 
interesting  development." 

In  upholding  that  contention  the 
author  has  left  untouched  few  phases  of 
the  city  and  its  teeming-  life.  Beginning 
with  "The  Approach  from  the  Sea,"  he 
takes  up  in  turn  the  downtown  financial 
district,  Broadway,  ancient  landmarks, 
Fifth  avenue,  shops  and  shopping,  New 
York  by  night,  homes  and  houses,  the 
Bowery,  the  tenement  dwellers,  bridges, 
parks,  nnmicipal  art,  and  many  otiier 
things,  lie  has  a  good  word  for  the 
skyscrapers  : 

"Everywhere  they  arc  safe,  serviceable,  ab- 
solutely necessary  buildings:  and  it  may  be 
added  that  eventually  people  will  find  tlicm  not 
wanting  in  beauty." 

He  enjoys  and  marvels  at  the  late 
afternoon  Fifth  avenue  throng.  He  feels 
the  spell  of  the  "Great  White'Way" : 

"The  electric  signs  show-  everywhere,  and, 
tho  one  wearies  unto  death  with  what  they  say, 
the  light  of  them  helps  on  the  general  illumina- 
tion and  is  ratlicr  attractive  than  otherwise 
Letterings,  patternings,  arabesques,  figures  of 
birds  and  beasts  and  men,  are  outlined  by 
small  electric  globes,  and  the  whole  thrust 
upon  the  night  in  giant  proportions.  .  .  . 
All  told,  the  gliUer  and  glare  of  these  signs 
make  up  a  bewildering  and  (it  may  be  admit- 
ted)  a  brilliant  sight." 

It  may  be  seen  that  Professor  \'an 
Dyke  is  a  kindly  observer;  perhaps  at 
times  a  trifle  too  apologetic  in  tone  over 
such  things  as  he  finds  here  to  admire: 
hut  his  criticisms  are  perfectly  sound 
and  just.  Worthv  of  the  most  careful 
consideration  are  his  suggestions  for 
bettering  the  East  Side  slums  by  cxdud- 
mg  the  criminal,  vagrant  and  pauper 
cIt^scs  (if  not  by  further  restriction  of 
immigration,  then  by  imposing  an  ad- 
tnission  fee.  or  suitable  tax.  that  would 
prohibit    the    worthless     clement     from 


entering),  by  more  stringent  health  regu- 
lations as  to  the  number  of  people  any 
given  space  should  house,  by  compelling 
the  same  class  already  here  to  work  on 
the  public  streets — in  short,  by  sympa- 
thizing with  the  city  rather  than  with 
those  who  would  ruin  it.  He  knows  his 
New  York  and  seldom  mistakes  in  de- 
scription or  fact,  but  it  would  have  been 
easy  enough  for  him  to  find  out  that  the 
old  mills  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  possible  also 
to  modify  in  the  proof  sheets  a  note  of 
fulsome  praise  of  Mayor  McClellan  in 
the  otherwise  deservedly  laudatory  chap- 
ter on  "City  Guardians."  "Honor  to 
General  Bingham,  who  is  credited  with 
imjjlanting  this  new  spirit  (of  precision, 
accuracy,  obedience)  in  the  police!  And 
honor  again  to  the  Mayor,  who.  in  spite 
of  party  pressure  and  partisan  virulence, 
has  resolutely  sustained  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  in  his  office  and  in  his 
work."  was  written,  of  course,  before 
the  Mayor's  craven  removal  of  General 
Bingham  from  office :  after  that  catas- 
trophe it  sounds  ridiculous.  But  these 
are  almost  negligible  blemishes  in  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  entertaining 
book. 

Mr.  Pennell's  pictures,  regrettably,  are 
not  on  a  par  with  the  text.  They  are 
disappointing.  Even  the  pastel  draw- 
ings reproduced  in  colors  somehow  lack 
the  delicacy  of  touch  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  find  in  this  artist's  work. 
They,  no  doubt,  have  suffered  in  the 
process  of  reproduction,  but  evidences  of 
careless  baste  abotmd.  The  crudely 
sketchy  impressions  in  black  and  white 
are  many  of  them  so  slipshod  as  to  belie 
the  true  aspect  of  the  street  or  the  build- 
ing port  raved. 

J* 

Italian  Travel 

Th.\t  professional  traveler  and  travel 
writer.  Mr.  Francis  Miltoim.  adds  to  the 
growing  list  of  his  books  one  on  HaUan 
flii^Invays  ond  Bytvays  from  a  Motor 
Cnr^  a  sizable  and  informing  vohnne. 
that,  as  is  but  natural  in  a  book  of  auto- 
mobile  travel,   covers   a  great   deal   of 

'Ttai.iw  TTi<'.hway.<;  and  'R^  ways  from  a  Motor 
r\R.  Bv  Ffijriri.f  .Hfi/foMH.  With  Ilhifitrafions  by 
Blanche  ^fcManvis.  Boston:  I^  C.  Page  &  Co.  8vo. 
In    box.      $3.00. 
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ground  very  rapidly,  all  parts  of  the 
king^dom  being-  represented.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  this  writer  points  ont  to  us 
that  the  motor  car  offers  facilities  for 
departing  from  the  beaten  track,  and  re- 
discovering localities  deserted  by  the 
traveler  since  the  days  of  the  stage  coach 
and  the  grand  tour.  Italian  roads  are 
not  so  good  as  those  of  the  rest  of  Conti- 
nental  Europe,   he    informs   us,   always 


Mr.  Miltoun  rhapsodizes  at  inordinate 
length  about  the  country's  historic  and 
artistic  interest  in  his  introductory  chap- 
ter, nor  docs  he  fail  to  give  his  readers 
snatches  of  these  cultural  associations  in 
his  later  pages,  after  the  manner  of  the 
conscientious  guide.  The  information  is 
of  necessity  fragmentary  and  unrelated, 
but  there  is  the  whole  winter  in  which  to 
trace     continuitv     and     connections — to 


Ur.METKU'S  \Vi:LL-in:L()VED  Cnil.DKKN. 
I'roni    Bisland   and   Hoyt's    "Seekers   in    Sicily."      (Lane.) 


barring  Spain  ;  garage  facilities  arc  un- 
certain, gasoline  is  dear.  but.  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks,  the  trip  is 
eminently  worth  while.  Tn  fact,  there 
are  many  trips  for  many  summers  in 
this  book.  There  is  much  sage  advice 
about  h.otels.  especially  in  the  small 
places — in  short,  it  will  prove  of  real 
service  to  the  automobilist  planning  next 
summer's  tour. 

Blessed  be  Italian  history,  there  is  so 
much  of  it.  and  all  of  it  is  so  interesting. 


"read  up."  It  all  has  a  somewhat  rushed, 
sixty-miles-an-hour  effect,  but  he  who 
follows  Mr.  Miltoun's  itinerary  will,  of 
course,  do  as  he  undoubtedly  has  done, 
stop  wherever  he  lists,  to  expand  the 
brief  note  of  the  book  again  into  the 
paragraph,  the  page,  the  chapter  of  lei- 
surely travel  from  which  it  has  evidently 
been  condensed.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add  that  the  colored  and  other  pictures 
are  by  Blanche  McMami^. 

I'lven   more   breathless   is  the  pace  of 
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Elizabeth  Bisland  and  Anne  Hoyt's 
Seekers  in  Sicily— not  the  pace  of  actual 
physical  travel,  but  of  incessant  historic 
and  prehistoric  interest,  of  recollection 
and  allusion  ranging  all  the  way  from 
Phoenician  and  Greek,  thru  Roman 
times,  to  the  period  of  Saracen  conquest 
and  Norman  supremacy,  with  a  decided 
preference  for  Greek  antiquity  and 
mythology,  for  Pan,  Persephone  and  the 
Idylls,  and  a  romantic  penchant— zls  be- 
comes two  feminine  enthusiasts — for 
Roger  de  Hautcville.  One  is  reminded 
a  little  of  the  hot-house  erudition  of  the 
woman's  college,  one  sympathizes  with 
"Jane"  when  she  informs  "Peripatetica" 
that  she  is  "suffering  from  an  indi- 
gestion of  history,"  and  is  going  away 
from  there,  or  words  to  that  effect,  but 
the  book  is  worth  reading,  nevertheless, 
provided  that  one  does  not  attempt  to 
read  too  much  of  it  at  one  sitting :  thus 
will  the  cultural  "indigestion"  be  fore- 
stalled. 

Sicily  and  the  Sicilians  of  the  present 
are  sketched  in  with  a  clever  pen,  but 
one  wonders  a  little  at  the  toplofty  atti- 
tude of  these  two  travelers  from  the 
"States"  toward  their  fellow  forcsticri 
ill  Sicily— English,  Polish,  Austrian, 
German — especially  German.  We  who 
have  not  yet  altogether  outgrown  our 
<;ensitive  habit  of  resenting  foreign 
brickbats  should  not  set  the  example  by 
being  quite  so  free  with  stones  of  our 
i»\\ii.  r.osides  a  number  of  illustrations, 
the  volume  contains  a  series  of  curious 
chapter  headings,  reproducing  the  tribe 
signs  or  totems  of  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  the  island,  which  are  still  con- 
sidered as  talismans  and  defenders 
against  tliat  direst  of  nil  Tfalian  dangers, 
the  Evil   Eye. 

]\Tr.  I\Tonroe's  Sicily"  is  a  more  sober 
and  sympathetic  account  of  the  island, 
and  seems  to  touch  upon  everything  from 
the  voyage  of  Ulvsses  to  the  earthquake 
at  ATcssina.  finally  adding  a  annotated 
list  of  other  bonks  about  Sicily  in  four 
languages.  He  recommends  winter  as 
the  best  time  for  a  tour  of  the  i.sland  and 

^  i-KF.RS  IN  Sicily;  Reinc.  a  Qhsst  for  Pf.rsrphone 
iiv  Iank  and  Pi-RirATETiCA.  Ponc  into  the  Vernacu- 
lar by  F.lizahclh  Bislanti  and  Anne  Hovt.  niiistratod. 
New   Vork:  Jolin   L.nne  Co.      1 21110.     $i.<;o  net. 

•Sirti.v:  The  GARnEN  op  the  Mediterranean. 
B.V     Will    S.     Monroe.       Hoston:     I.      C.     Vagc    St     Cn 


discourages  walking,  cycling  and  auto- 
mobiling  on  account  of  bad  roads  and 
bandits.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  attention  given  to  recent  Sicilian 
writers,  musicians  and  artists  about 
whom  most  of  us  know  nothing.  Like 
most  of  the  Page  books  it  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  there  being  fifty  full  page 
half-tones  of  people  and  places. 

And  now  for  a  restful  summer  of 
dreamy  enthusiasm  in  an  Englishman's 
book,  Mr.  Edward  Hutton's  In  Un- 
knoivn  Tuscany*  He  does  not  drag  the 
dead,  romantic  past  into  the  bustling, 
rushing  present;  he  drifts  back  to  it.  lie 
is  not  pressed  for  tifne — no  "return 
):icket"  gives  him  its  daily  more  urgent 
tvarning.  He  sees,  he  feels,  he  surren- 
ders to  Nature,  who  does  not  age.  beau- 
tiful today  as  she  was  when  Italy  set 
about  creating  her  wondrously  varie- 
gated historic  human  background. 

The  Score 

This  book*  is  made  up  of  two  re- 
markable stories  very  different  in  mate- 
rial, but  similar  in  theme.  The  theme  is 
put  forward  on  the  title  page  in  the  form 
of  a  challenge.  "For  anti  against — how 
stands  the  score?"  The  author  has  de- 
picted crucial  moments  in  the  lives  of 
two  persons  brought  before  the  eternal 
iud<rment  bar  of  their  consciences. 

The  scene  of  the  first  story,  entitled 
"Out  in  the  Open."  is  fixed  at  a  watering 
place  in  modern  England.  The  charac- 
ters are  a  middle-aged  "battered  butter- 
fly" playwright :  his  leading  lady,  whom 
he  has  come  to  consult  concerning 
changes  in  his  latest  plav.  and  a  young, 
rawboncd  yvilitician.  full  of  his  recent 
■successes,  who  dashes  upon  the  scene  to 
bear  away  tlic  ladv  in  a  British  Lochin- 
var  style.  The  situation  is  simple,  but 
the  characters  complex.  Anthony  Ham- 
mond, tlie  playwright,  as  seen  in  the 
prim,  sleek  words  of  the  author's  charac- 
terization, appears  at  first  to  be  nothing 
UK^rc  than  an  egotistic  fcol  trvinc  to 
take  life  a  la  carte.  Rut  eraduallv  a 
certain  twinkling  quality  of  his  mind  to 
appreciate  his  own  absurditv  and  mince 


•In    Unknown   Trsi  anv.      By   Ed-.iard   Mutton.      II- 
hi'lr.itcd.      E.    P.    Pulton   &•   Co.     8vo.      $i.<;o  net. 

•The  Sc^re.      By  Lucas  Malet.      New   York:   E.    P 
I^utton  &  Co.     J  1. 50. 
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out  of  it  becomes  perceptible,  and  soon 
wc  laugh  with  him  as  much  as  at  him. 
Lucius  Denier,  the  politician  and  lover, 
with  his  very  red  blood,  dominant  phy- 
sique and  square-jawed  mind,  is  essen- 
tially brutal  save  for  intermittent  and 
softening  streaks  of  boyishness.  Neither 
of  the  men  in  the  course  of  nature  is 
complex  of  himself.  They  grow  so  try- 
ing to  understand  the  tangled  mental 
processes  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Poppy 
St.  John,  the  third  line  in  this  irregular 
triangle.  She  is  young  only  because  she 
is  beautiful,  and  lilting  in  spirit.  In  the 
past  she  has  had  more  experience  than 
virtue.  But  now,  in  the  full  bloom  of 
her  life,  whatever  society  may  say,  she 
has  freed  herself  bodily  and  mentally 
from  any  clinging  garments  of  passion 
and  purged  herself  with  the  hyssop  of 
hard  work.  It  is  only  when  Denier 
rushes  forward  with  an  ardent  proposal 
of  marriage  that  the  dead  she  has  buried 
within  her  fling  off  their  grave  clothes 
and  settle  to  a  mortal  combat  with  virtue, 
which  dictates  that  "damaged  goods" 
has  no  right  to  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood, no  matter  what  penance  has  been 
done.  The  battle  is  grave,  even  tragic, 
in  its  progress,  but  her  whimsical  com- 
mon sense  saves  it  from  hysteria. 

The  scene  of  the  second  story,  entitled 
"Miserere  Nobis,"  is  laid  in  a  hospital 
in   Florence.     The  chief  character  is  a 
young  Italian  mortally  wounded  by  his 
own  hand,  who  is  attended  by  a  father 
confessor.     In  the  background  there  is  a 
group  of  praying  Catholic   sisters,  and 
on  a  nearby  bed  a  cursing   Neapolitan 
conscript.     The  atmosphere  is  electrical 
and  tlie  danger  of  melodrama  imminent, 
but  the  author  manages  it  so  that  we  see 
and  hear  only  the  lad  who  is  giving  his 
dying  confession.     lie  represents  youth 
caught  in  the  octopus-toils  of  fate,  made 
a  criminal  not  thru  any  agency  of  his 
own  nature,  but  thru  a  twisted  sense  of 
right    which    an   evil    man   has    used   to 
further   his   own    revenge.      Wy   a   long 
line  of  intrigue  the  boy  has  been  forced 
unwittingly   to  murder  his  own    father, 
whom   he  has   been    induced   to  believe 
was  his  luothcr's  lover.     WMion  he  dis- 
covers the  truth  he  becomes  mad  with 
the   horror    of    it.      Such    has    boon    the 
poetic    sensitiveness    of    his    mind,    the 


whole  horizon  of  life  is  reddened  by  a 
bloody  blight,  and  his  imprisoned  inno- 
cence seeks  some  line  of  escape.  It  finds 
this  in  the  blood-atonement  which  he 
makes.  As  he  gives  his  confession, 
which  is  damning  not  to  himself,  but  to 
man-made  revenge,  the  unsullied  shine 
of  youth  comes  back,  and  somehow  out 
of  all  the  curse  of  his  crime  and  the  pain 
of  his  body  his  spirit  rises  dominant  over 
the  evils  which  life  has  sought  to  cast 
upon  him. 

Lucas  Malet  is  a  dramatist  and  a 
jMcacher.  She  is  a  dramatist  in  two 
senses — she  has  an  eye  for  stage  effects 
and  for  dramatic  "lifts."  Her  scenery 
is  carefully  shifted  to  support  the  moods 
of  her  actors.  Sometimes  she  has  charm- 
ing frills  to  her  descriptions  that  tickle 
one's  imagination  and  humor  with  their 
tiny  completeness.  Sometimes  she  uses 
great  words  that  hurtle  across  the  page, 
sweeping  and  darkening  the  skyline  of 
action.  y\t  no  time  docs  she  leave  her 
people  without  surroundings  made  to  fit 
them.  But  nothing  would  save  the  book 
from  being  more  than  a  brilliant  monolog 
if  it  were  not  for  the  "lifts."  The  action 
of  the  play  is  in  the  main  potential,  but 
suddenly  there  come  whirlwinds  of  vio- 
lent movement  that  leave  the  reader  anx- 
ious to  rest  until  the  next  storm.  How- 
ever. Lucas  Malet  is  important  to  us  now 
as  a  ])rcachcr.  She  is  representative  of 
a  sort  of  predestinarian  morality  that 
comes  like  writing  on  the  Babylonish 
walls  of  present  day  fiction.  She  has 
taken  as  her  text.  "Tho  He  hold  his  hand 
and  seem  to  forget,  yet.  in  the  end  and 
by  ways  they  least  look  for.  He  will  have 
from  every  man  the  full  price  of  his  sin- 
ning." The  score  is,  after  all.  reckoned 
by  Cod  and  not  by  man. 

Love  Letters  of  Famous  Poets  and  Novel- 
ists. SiKitrd  In-  Lionel  ."straclu-v  and 
prefaced  by  Walter  Littlotuld.  New 
York  :  Tlie  John  McBride  Company.    $2. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  love  letters 
from  seventeen  well-known  writers  of 
fiction  and  poetry,  b'.ach  set  of  letters  is 
prefaced  by  a  short  biography  of  the  cor- 
respondents, which,  altho  too  general  at 
times  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  true 
situation.  succoocL  in  fm-nisbing  the 
reailor  with  a  comparatively  correct  im 
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pression  of  the  persons  concerned.  The 
letters  themselves  have  the  quality  of 
most  letters  of  their  kind.  They  charm 
lis  and  yet  slightly  mar  any  intellectual 
l)icture  we  may  have  had  of  these  great 
men.  Few  of  them  succeed  in  tiding 
their  love  affairs  with  dignity,  rarely 
with  attention  to  the  moral  laws  of  so- 
ciety. Scott  and  Keats  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  ones  that  conducted  their 
romances  with  propriety — the  former  be- 
cause he  cared  for  the  conventions,  the 
latter  possibly  because  he  was  too  ill  and 
sensitive  to  do  othei  wise.  Some  of  the 
letters  are  bare  and  e^ross.  others  ridicu- 
lous, as  that  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  in  which 
he  addresses  his  love  as  "My  Dearest  and 
Darlingest   and    .\ngelest    Poodle."    and 


goes  on  to  bestow  a  thousand  kisses  upon 
the  poodle  named  Rosina.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  selections  from  \'ictor  Hugo, 
Heine,  Keats  and  George  Sand  abound 
in  passages  of  extjuisite  tenderness  and 
fine  emotionalism.  Reviewing  the  work 
as  a  whole,  however,  it  seems  a  little  un- 
fortunate that  we  should  have  to  know 
so  many  of  the  shortcomings  and  infelic- 
ities of  these  literary  lovers. 

A   Handbook   of   Modern  French   Painting. 

]5y    D.    Cadv    Eaton.      New    York:    Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.    $2.00. 

A  handbook  we  expect  to  be  dry ;  in 
fact,  have  come  to  believe  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  so.  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  including  a  large  number  of 


HONNATS  PAINTING  OF  THE  MARTYRPOM  OF  ST.   OEMS. 
From   Katon's  "Handbook  of  Modern   French   Painting."      (Dodd.   Mead.) 
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names,  dates  and  details.  Hut  tliis  hand- 
book by  the  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Criticism  of  Art  in  Yale  University  is  an 
enjoyable  exception  to  this  rule.  Altho 
he  gives  biographical  sketches  (jf  two 
hundred  artists  in  360  pages,  he  finds 
room  for  at  least  a  few  words  of  crit- 
icism or  characterization  on  the  work  of 
each  one  of  them.  His  comments  are 
not  of  the  customary  guide  book  char- 
acter, but  have  a  ])crs()nal  touch  that 
make  them  interesting,  however  brief. 
The  following  remark,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  Bonnat's  picture  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Denis,  in  the  Pantheon, 
does  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  Baedeker 
or  the  encyclopedists : 

"Notliing  of  an  extraordinary  nature  oc- 
curred at  tlie  execution  of  these  minor  saints; 
I)ut  when  Saint  Denis's  head  was  lopped  off,  he 
ijrahbed  it  with  his  hands  and  niardied  back 
with  it  to  the  site  of  his  present  cathedral. 
TIic  furtlier  statcnicnl  lliat  to  cross  the  river 
Seine  lie  took  his  head  in  his  teeth  and  swam 
over  is  an  addition  of  a  later  day  and  not 
worthy  of  credence." 

In  another  respect  Professor  Eaton  vio- 
lates the  conventionalities ;  he  talks  about 
the  pictures  in  the  book  (there  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them),  whereas  it 
is  customary  for  art  critics  to  pay  no 
attention  to  their  illustrations,  but  to  dis- 
cuss some  other  works  of  the  artist, 
which  the  reader  has  no  chance  to  see. 


The  Struggle  for  Imperial  Unity.  Recol- 
lections and  Experiences.  By  Colonel 
George  T.  Denison.  New  York :  The 
Macniillan  Company.     Pp.  x,  422.    $2.25. 

During  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  Colonel  Denison  was  long 
widely  advertised  in  Ontario  as  "Her 
Majesty's  most  loyal  colonial-born  sub- 
ject." This  was  indeed  a  remarkable 
distinction ;  for  in  the  later  years  of  her 
reign  Queen  Victoria  must  have  had  not 
less  than  four  or  five  million  subjects 
born  in  Canada.  .Australasia  and  South 
Africa.  How  Colonel  Denison.  who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  stipendiary  magistrate  at 
1  oronto,  came  by  his  distinction  is  now 
made  plain  to  all  the  world;  for  The 
Strngiylf  for  Inifcriol  Unity  is  chiefly 
the  story  of  his  ]icrsistent  and  valorous 
endeavors  to  prevent  the  gobbling  up  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Denison's  military  career  dates  from 
1855,  when  he  became  cornet  in  the  Gov- 


ernor General's  body  guard;  and  since 
about  1871,  when  he  began  a  proj^a- 
ganda  to  develoj)  a  natitjnal  spirit  in 
Canada,  he  has  aj^parently  been  losing 
much  sleep  at  night  from  an  apprehen 
sion  that  the  United  States  had  sinister 
designs  on  the  integrity  of  Canada.  At 
no  time  has  Colonel  Denison  been  able 
to  convince  even  a  cornet's  guard  of  his 
fellow  Ontarians  that  this  danger  was 
really  at  hand.  Colonel  Denis(jn  de- 
scribes in  detail  an  academic  discussion 
which  took  place  as  far  back  as  1883  or 
i<S84  at  the  Xational  Club,  of  Toronto. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  was  in  the  chair,  and 
according  to  Colonel  Denison's  own 
showing  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty meml)ers  of  the  club  were  at  the  din- 
ner.    When  it  came  his  turn,  he  writes : 

"I  simply  said  that  I  could  not  argue  in 
favor  of  cither  independence  or  annexation; 
tliat  I  was  vehemently  opposed  to  both ;  and 
that  if  ever  the  time  came  that  cither  should 
have  to  be  seriously  discussed  I  would  only 
argue  one  way,  and  that  was  on  horseback 
with  my  sword.  As  I  then  commanded  the 
cavalry  in  Toronto  [Colonel  Denison  omits  to 
state  what  the  numbers  of  the  cavalry  were — 
whether  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  all 
told]  and  had  sworn  to  bear  true  allegiance  to 
Her  Majestv,  it  was  the  natural  wav  for  me 
to  put  it." 

There  is  much  more  of  this  comic  oi)era 
colonel  sentiment  in  Colonel  Denison's 
four  Inmdred  pages,  especially  when  he 
is  concerned  with  the  movement  for 
commercial  union  of  1888-90,  with  the 
Bering  Sea  arbitration,  or  with  any 
discussion  of  Goldwin  Smith's  utter- 
ances as  to  the  future  of  Canada.  He 
has  long  regarded  Mr.  Smith  as  a  traitor 
— long  regarded  his  views  as  treason  of 
the  worst  kind.     He  writes: 

"Such  persistent  hostility  to  the  national  life 
in  any  other  country  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  an  instant  In  Russia  under  like  circum- 
stances Goldwin  Smith  would  long  since  have 
been  consigned  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  In 
(icrmany  or  Austria  he  would  have  been  im- 
lirisoned.  In  France  he  would  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  same  convict  settlement  as  the 
traitor  Dreyfus;  wdiile  in  the  United  States  he 
would  long  since  have  been  lynched." 

It  is  an  unneighhorly  book  both  as  re- 
gards Colonel  Denison's  fellow-Cana- 
dians and  also  as  regards  the  I'nited 
States.  It  is  a  l>ook  that  would  surely 
never  have  been  published  had  Colonel 
Denison  spent  six  months  in  this  coimtry 
and  realized  how  utterly  indifferent  are 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
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politics  of  Canada.  Except  when  tariff 
legislation  is  pending  either  at  Washing- 
ton or  Ottawa,  tlie  newspapers  of  New 
York  today  give  little  more  attention  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  Canada  than  they 
do  to  those  of  Natal  or  New  Zealand ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
acknowledged  aim  of  most  daily  news- 
papers to  give  the  public  what  it  de- 
mands in  the  way  of  news.  In  the  Im- 
perial Federation  movement  in  Canada 
of  1885-1893  Colonel  Denison  had  Mr. 
(jeorge  R.  Parkin  as  one  of  his  most 
zealous  colleagues.  Mr.  Parkin,  like 
Colonel  Denison,  has  written  a  book ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Par- 
kin's neighborly  spirit,  as  expressed  in 
his  "Great  Dominion"  has  not  actuated 
Colonel  Denison  in  writing  The  Struggle 
for  Imperial  Unity.  Mr.  Parkin  de- 
scribes Canada  as  leading  her  own  life, 
"but,"  he  adds,  "while  living  its  own  life 
the  Dominion  grows  more  cordial  with 
its  great  neighbor  as  the  latter  learns  to 
respect  it." 

Irene  of  the  Mountains.  By  George  Gary 
Egglcstoii.  Bnston :  Lotlirop,  Lee  & 
Shepherd  Go.     $1.50. 

One  is  reminded  of  Tennyson's  poem 
about  the  little  brook  when  one  takes  up 
Mr.  Eggleston's  latest  "Romance  of  Old 
Virginia."  There  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  unnumbered 
ones  of  the  past  save  for  a  new  pink  sash 
of  politics.  But  then,  politics  has  always 
been  so  fashionable  the  author  could  not 
be  accused  of  an  innovation  even  here. 
Irene,  a  young  mountain  girl  of  unusual 
beauty  and  mind,  is  discovered  by  a 
benevolent  gentleman  who  later  becomes 
Governor  of  \  irginia,  and  is  brought  by 
him  to  his  home  and  reared  there.  Tom 
Uardaway,  a  young  man  of  old  and  hon- 
ored lineage,  falls  in  love  with  Irene  and 
marries  her  in  spite  of  all  jirotestations 
from  his  mother,  who  is  a  great  respecter 
of  family.  Mr.  Eggleston's  romances 
are  less  harmful  than  the  "Elsie  Hooks" 
and  give  more  useful  information.  The 
fact  is  he  mutilates  the  story  and  the 
reader's  respect  for  his  own  intelligence 
with  an  unnecessary  glossary  of  manners 
and  customs,  and  successfully  expur- 
gates all  kical  color  from  his  book  by  a 
profuse  use  of  quotation  marks.  Mr. 
Eggleston,  with  his  heroes  and  heroines, 


and,  of  course,  a  chaperon,  ought  to  be 
retired  to  an  old  X'irginia  plantation  and 
kej)!  there,  pensioned  by  his  readers. 

The  Works  of  Victor  Hugo.  Handy  Library 
Edition.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Go. 
22  vols.    $1.00  each. 

J-'rom  the  specimen  volumes  before  us 
the  present  edition  of  Hugo  would  seem 
to  be  what  may  be  called  a  publisher's 
rather-  than  an  editor's  edition,  got  to- 
gether in  the  first  instance  for  the  con- 
venience of  English  readers  more  curi- 
ous than  scholarly.  In  the  case  of 
"Napoleon  the  Little,"  for  instance,  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  translation ;  at  least,  no  trans- 
late ^r's  name  is  given,  while  the  "Poems" 
are  made  up  of  translations  by  various 
hands,  including  Swinburne's  well- 
known  rendering  of  Prencz  garde  a  ce 
petit  ctre.  At  the  same  time  the  first 
lines  of  the  poems  are  given  in  the  orig- 
inal, so  as  to  make  identification  possible. 
The  volumes,  too,  are  all  well  printed 
and  of  comfortable  proportions.  And 
the  edition  as  a  whole  is  a  very  present- 
able one  of  its  kind. 

Jft 
Recent  Christian  Progress.  Studies  in  Ghris- 
tian  tlioiight  and  work  during  the  last 
seventy-five  years.  By  Professors  and 
Alumni  of  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  celebration  of  its  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary, May  24-26,  1909.  Edited  by 
Lewis  Bajlcs  Paton.  i2mo..  pp.  597.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Go.    $3. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive  book.  It 
contains  over  eighty  short  essays  averag- 
ing scarce  eight  pages  eacli,  in  which  the 
writer  attempts  to  tell  as  succinctly  as 
possible  the  progress  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  Of  course  the  treatment  must 
be  very  fragmentary  on  such  subjects  as 
"Oriental  Archeology,"  "Higher  Criti- 
cism," "Apologetics,"  "The  Doctrine  of 
God,"  "Religious  Literature,"  and  "  TIk- 
ory  and  Method  of  Foreign  Missions." 
The  commendable  purpose  has  been  sim- 
ply to  instruct  the  reader  as  to  the  direc- 
tion to  which  a  student  must  look  for 
further  information,  to  show  drifts,  and 
to  illustrate  the  productive  scholarship  of 
the  graduates  of  Hartford  Seminary.  As 
the  essays  cover  the  whole  theological 
and  religious  field  there  is  something  for 
all  tastes,  and  we  commend  it  as  a  com- 
prehensive sort  of  encyclopedia,  in  which 
the  reader  can  trust  his  informants. 
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The     Columbia     River.      Its     History,     Its 
Myths,  Its  Scenery,  Its  Commerce.    By 

VViIli;iin      Deiiisuii       l-yiiiaii.        llhislratcd. 
New  York:  (>.   V.   Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50. 

This  is  a  book  rich  in  ilhistration  and 
in  verbal  description.  All  the  wondcrb 
of  the  wonderful  land  drained  by  the 
Coliunbia  are  related,  and  many  of  them 
arc  pictured.  The  histfjrical  parts,  tho 
brief,  are  well  narrated,  and  a  due  sense 
of  proportion  between  great  things  and 
small  is  observed.  A  wealth  of  material 
has  been  gathered,  and  it  is  on  the  whole 
carefully  used,  tho  an  occasional  slip  is 
to  be  noted.  There  is  one  on  page  70, 
which  credits  Verendrye  with  setting 
forth  from  Montreal  in  1773  and  reach- 
ing the   vicinity  of   the  site  of  Helena. 


give  to  men  of  other  regions  a  new 
sense  of  the  commercial  importance  of 
this  wonderland.  It  is  in  all  respects  an 
excellent  book. 


Hellas  and  Hesperia,  or  the  Vitality  of 
Greek  Studies  in  America.  Tlirec  Lec- 
liirc!^.  By  Basil  Lanncan  Gildersleevc. 
i6mo,  pp.  130.  New  York:  llenrv 
Molt   &   Co.     $1. 

We  don't  care  what  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve  writes  about,  or  whether  he  sticks 
to  his  subject.  We  would  follow  him, 
tho  his  course  be  as  scoliodromic  as  the 
track  of  a  rabbit  in  the  morning  dew. 
r>ut  evTry  turn  is  to  nibble  a  flower; 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  he  tells  us.  not  flow- 


ll.i.L  SI  K.\  I  ION    I  UO\l    I.N  M  AN  S   •!  Ill-:  H)l.i;.\im.\    Kl\  l-.l<         (I'utnams.) 


ll  was  not  \  oreiidrye.  tho  great  ex- 
plorer, who  made  this  journey,  but  two 
of  his  sons,  Fraut^ois  and  Pierre :  the 
start  was  not  made  from  Montreal,  and 
the  date  was  1742-43.  Such  slips,  how- 
ever, are  not  common.  Much  space  is 
given  to  the  commerce  and  gcticral  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  Kivor  coun- 
try, and  the  data  make  an  impressive 
•showing  for  the  region.  That  a  million 
Jind  a  quarter  persons  live  within  the 
American  part  of  the  Coliunbia  water- 
"^hed;  that  this  section  yields  anmially 
seventy  million  bushels  of  grain,  three 
billion  feet  of  lumber,  sixty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  minerals  and  fifty  million 
dollars'   worth   of   other    products,    will 


ers  of  sulphur,  lie  is  a  Greek  to  his 
dactyl-tips,  but  he  can  quote  Kipling, 
and  Mark  Twain,  and  Max  O'RcIl  as 
easily  as  Plato  and  Hcrodas.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  three  lectures  before  the 
students  of  the  University  of  \^irginia 
is  to  show  the  vitality  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  the  likeness  of  the 
Greek  and  the  American  genius.  The 
subject  is  attractive,  but  the  treatment 
would  still  be  sparkling  if  he  were  dis- 
cussing the  Greek  itacism,  no  less  than 
the  witticisms  of  Aristophanes,  which, 
ho  remarks,  have  to  Ix*  interpreted  at 
length  by  a  German  commentator,  but 
which  give  no  difficulty  to  an  Ainerican 
reader. 
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Literary   Notes 

....The  most  attractive  feature  of  Ameri- 
cana, the  successor  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Magazine,  is  its  illustrations,  old  and  new. 
An  official  history  of  the  Mormon  Church  is 
running  in  it  as  a  serial.  (Pub.  by  National 
Americana  Society,  New  York). 

....The  Library  of  Congress  in  a  241-page 
want  list  of  American  periodicals  recently  is- 
sued shows  that  it  lacks  copies  of  The  Inde- 
FENUENT  for  July  18,  August  29,  September  5 
and  October  10,  1867  (Vol.  19).  Also  the 
title  page  and  index  to  1899-1900  (Vols.  51- 
52).  Any  subscribers  who  can  supply  these 
missing  copies  would  be  doing  the  Library  of 
Congress  a  great  service. 

....One  of  the  best  works  called  forth  by 
the  recent  Calvin  centennial  is  a  collection  of 
Calvin's  characteristic  and  historical  letters 
by  Rudolf  Schwarz,  with  introduction  by  Prof. 
Paul  Wernle,  in  two  volumes,  published  by 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  of  Tiibingen.  It  is  entitled 
Johannes  Calvin's  Lebenswcrk  in  Seinen 
Briefcn.  Volume  I  contains  letters  down  to 
I553>  a»d  Volume  II  to  1564.  These  are  books 
for  students  of  church  historj'. 

....The  International  Bureau  of  .A.merican 
Republics  at  Washington  has  issued  a  hand- 
book of  Chile,  packed  with  information  and 
statistics  concerning  the  country's  geography, 
topography,  etc.,  its  area  and  population, 
climate,  Hora  and  fauna,  mineral  resources, 
agriculture,  industries,  commerce,  means  of 
communication,  finance  and  banking,  land  and 
mining  laws,  custom  house  tariff,  government 
and  constitution,  army  and  navy,  the  rights  of 
foreigners,  educational  institutions,  etc.,  etc. 
The  United  States  still  remains  in  third  place 
so  far  as  the  imports  of  the  South  American 
republic  are  concerned,  the  figures  for  1907 
being  as  follows:  England,  $41,428,409;  Ger- 
many, $27,123,091;  United  States,  $11,360,400. 
In  the  same  year  Chile  sold  to  England  $50,- 
978,411  worth  of  its  products,  to  Germany 
$20,373,941,  and  to  the  United  States  $7,091,187 
worth. 

.  . .  .The  American  Jetnsh  Year  Book  for  the 
year  5670,  according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning, 
has  just  been  issued  for  the  beginning  of  that 
year  at  sundown  of  September  15,  1909.  It  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald.  sccrefar\ 
of  the  .\merican-Jewish  Committee,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
.America  (Philadelphia).  Its  leading  article  is 
"  Fhe  Passport  Question  in  Congress,"  dealing 
with  cfiforts  to  obtain  the  recognition,  by  the 
Russian.  Government,  of  passports  issued  to 
American -Jewish  citizens  by  the  .American 
Government.  The  review  of  the  year  5(>69  by 
Albert  M.  l-Vicdenberg  deals  with  inujiigratior. 
tlie  Bible  in  public  schools,  Sunday  laws,  and 
philanthropic,  educational,  social,  political  and 
religious  matters  in  which  Jews  are  interested. 
There  is  an  account  of  fhe  recently  organised 
"Jewish  Conmiunity"  of  New  S''ork  City, 
whose  aim  is  to  represent  the  Jews  of  New 
York  wherever  it  may  he  deemed  necessary  to 
act  as  a  unit.  The  remainder  of  the  I>ook  is 
the  usual  yearly  record  of  events  of  all  sorts 
referring  to  Jews  and  Jewish  work. 


Pebbles 

\\iio'>  Who  at  the  North  Fo\el— Boston 
Herald. 

Meanwhile,  where  is  Walter  Wellman? — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

The  winter  Pearyodicals.  too,  will  be  full  of 
It. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  mistake  Cook  made  was  not  to  send  the 
savants  a  souvenir  postal. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Among  the  water  colors  not  in  our  gallery  is 
one  of  Lieut.  Peary  embracing  Dr.  Cook. — 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  question  used  to  be.  What  lies  around 
the  North  Pole?  Now  it  is.  Who  lies  about 
it  f—New  York  World. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the  North 
Pole  had  not  been  discovered  again,  but  wc 
have  hopes. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

E.xperience  has  taught  us  that  a  man  who 
can  Inid  his  waj'  around  in  Brooklyn  fears  no 
trackless  waste. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Think  of  all  the  good  Eskimo  dogs  that  have 
offered  up  their  young  lives  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  North  Polar  discovery! — Chicago 
Tribune. 

We  shall  have  to  suspend  judgment  as  to 
Peary's  claims  until  we  know  how  many  bar- 
rels of  gum-drops  he  had  with  him. — Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times. 

Now  for  some  North  Polemics. — New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

Too  many  Stars  and  Stripes  nailers  spoil  the 
broth. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Perhaps  it  is  Dr.  Cook's  mission  in  lite  to 
make  Brooklyn  famous. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Dr.  Cook  took  the  temperature  of  the  Pole, 
but  seems  to  have  failed  to  look  at  its  tongue. 
— Dallas  News. 

One  of  the  papers  observes  that  Dr.  Cook's 
feat  is  primarily  a  sporting  event. — Pole  vault, 
eh  ? — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Latest  form  of  salutation  when  meeting  a 
friend:  "Good  morning.  Have  you  discovered 
the   North  Pole?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

1  f  Cook  and  Pearj-  were  to  double  team  it 
as  twin  stars  in  an  .Arctic  melodrama  thered 
be  millions  in  it. — J'ittsburgh  GazcttcTimcs. 

Pierce  debate  as  to  the  rival  e.\plorational 
value  in  cold  climates  of  gum-drops  and  milk 
chocolate  may  now  be  anticipated. — Nczv  York 
World. 

Peary  and  Cook !     Peary  and  Cook  I 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  book. 
— New  York  Evening  .^fail. 

With  Cook  and  Peary  in  the  field  of  author- 
ship, .African  hunting  stories  may  not  get  bel- 
ter than  third  place  in  the  list  of  tlie  six  best 
sellers. — Nezv  York  World. 

Why  not  .select  baseball  teams  composed  of 
those  disposed  to  give  Cook  first  credit  and 
those  who  believe  the  laurels  are  all  Peary's, 
and  play  it  oflf?— .Wrc  York  Evening  Mail. 
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Successes  and   Failures  of  the 
Celebration 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  successes 
was  the  weather;  which  was  just  right, 
sunny  in  the  rjays  and  clear  in  the  nights, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cool.  We  New 
Yorkers  feel  proud  of  that,  for  we  did 
better  than  we  promised.  Nearly  every 
morning  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
the  newspapers  dampened  the  enthusiasm 
of  millions  by  foretelling  rain,  but  it  did 
not  come,  or  if  it  did  it  came  at  such  a 
time  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
parades,  just  enough  to  lay  the  dust  and 
to  wash  the  dirt  and  some  of  the  orange 
and  blue  off  of  the  decorations. 

The  chief  lesson  of  the  week  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  water 
pageantry  over  land  and  of  military  over 
civilian.  Henry  Hudson  and  Robert 
Fulton,  and  their  crews  and  crafts, 
played  their  parts  to  perfection,  except 
that  the  "Half  Moon,"  in  starting  out. 
overleaped  two  centuries  and  collided 
with  the  "Clermont."  nearly  smashing 
one  of  her  precious  paddle-wheels.  The 
long  line  of  warships  of  many  nations, 
stretching  up  the  Hud.son  from  Forty- 
fourth  street  to  Spuytcn  Duvvil,  was  in- 
teresting by  day  and  fascinating  by  night. 


The  terraces  of  Riverside  Drive  on  one 
side  and  the  l^ali.sades  on  the  other  gave 
ample  space  for  two  million  spectators. 
Tlie  civilian  part  of  the  marine  parade, 
the  three  squadrons  of  yachts,  motor 
boats  and  tugs,  failed  to  materialize.  Of 
the  street  pageants  the  military  parade 
was  by  far  the  best  managed,  prompt, 
imposing  and  extensive. 

That  the  chief  features  of  the  celebra- 
tion should  have  been  the  display  of 
armament  is  unfortunate,  for  the  events 
commemorated  were  the  victories  of 
l)eace.  'i"he  "Half  Moon"  was  not  com- 
missioned by  the  Dutch  navy,  but  by  a 
trading  company,  and  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation  was  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce.  But  if  we  had  not 
had  the  help  of  the  army  and  navy  on 
this  occasion  we  should  have  been  badly 
off,  for  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  historical  pageant  was  a  fake. 

Ha  one-ring  circus  invaded  a  country 
town  with  chariots  of  such  crude  and 
inartistic  construction  as  some  of  these 
floats  it  would  be  likely  to  be  mobbed. 
The  committee  which  had  this  part  of  the 
affair  in  charge  seem  to  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  art  of  pageantry  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  historical  parade 
was  about  as  instructive  and  consistent 
as  a  comic  opera,  nearly  as  funny,  but 
not  half  so  pretty.  Instead  of  some  fairly 
correct  representations  of  historic  scenes, 
these  were  for  the  most  part  grotesque 
pyramids  of  papier  machc,  coarsely 
painted,  and  adorned  with  ill-disguised 
men  and  women,  chafiing,  flirting  and 
chewing  gum.  The  commission  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  depict  important 
scenes  in  four  periods — Indian.  Dutch. 
Colonial  or  English,  and  American — in 
order  "to  give  an  impetus  to  historical 
research  and  to  present  historic  scenes  so 
they  will  impress  themselves  more  clearly 
on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  than  could 
be  done  by  books  and  pictures."  To  this 
end  the  city  spent  $250,000  and  more 
than  300  men  were  employed  for  months 
in  the  preparation  of  the  floats.  It  was 
moncv  and  time  wasted  so  far  as  the  an- 
nounced obiect  is  concerned,  for  any 
ideas  of  history  obtained  by  the  populace 
from  this  parade  would  be  apt  to  be  of 
less  value  than  none.  Among  the  fact'; 
imprest  upon  the  minds  of  the  innocent 
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spectators  were  that  Croton  water  was 
introduced  into  New  York  before  Peter 
Alinuit  bought  Manhattan  Island;  tliat 
Henry  Hudson  discovered  the  river  some 
time  after  he  perished  miserably  in  Hud- 
son Bay  ;  that  Washington  delivered  his 
farewell  address  after  the  Erie  Canal 
was  opened ;  and  that  Peter  Stuyvesant 
lived  before  Hiawatha.  No  attention 
was  paid  to  chronological  order,  but  titles 
without  floats,  floats  without  titles,  and 
floats  with  the  wrong  titles  were  all 
jumbled  up  together.  This  might  have 
been  excused  on  the  first  day,  but  when 
the  parade  was  repeated  in  the  Bronx, 
on  Staten  Island  and  in  Brooklyn,  it 
grew  worse,  and  showed  that  it  was  a 
clear  case  of  incompetence.  Only  nine- 
teen of  the  fifty-four  floats  got  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  these  fell  into  line  in  chance 
order,  manned  by  any  of  the  masquer- 
aders  —  Indians,  Dutchmen.  Colonials 
and  Americans,  who  happened  to  board 
them.  The  carnival  parade  in  the  even- 
ing' was  less  objectionable,  partly  because 
nobody  expects  accuracy  or  consistency 
in  myth  and  legend,  partly  because  the 
failure  of  the  plans  for  lighting  the  floats 
in  part  concealed  their  absurdities.  Still, 
the  titles  could  be  read  and  conveyed 
some  misinformation,  such  as  the  "Queen 
of  Shceba."  "The  Origen  of  Poety,"  and 
"Walkure."  Altogether,  the  processional 
feature  of  the  celebration  was  a  carnival 
of  bad  history,  bad  spelling,  bad  taste 
and  bad  management. 

The  most  wonderful  and  beautiful 
thing  seen  in  New  York  last  week  was 
the  fireless  fireworks  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  These  were  produced  by  turn- 
ing a  large  battery  of  strong  search- 
lights on  a  row  of  pillars  of  steam,  and 
on  the  clouds  made  by  smoke-bombs 
bursting  in  air.  Thev  looked  like 
great  ostrich  plumes  of  all  colors,  always 
moving,  chansjing,  vibrating,  growing 
and  vanishing,  a  rhythmic  kaleidescope, 
an  artificial  aurora  borcalis.  a  simset  set 
to  music.  It  seems  that  here  wc  have  a 
new  spectacular  art  of  undeterminable 
possibilities.  Instead  of  the  few  crude 
colors  of  pyrotechnics,  the  simple  and 
familiar  combinations  of  barium,  stron- 
tium, magnesitun  and  iron,  we  have  an 
infinite  number  of  tints  and  blends, 
strong  or  delicate,  lasting  or  evanescent, 
and  capable  of  being  played  in  chords  or 
monotone  as  easily  as  a  musician  plays 


the  piano.  Such  a  display  is  visible  from 
all  sides  and  freely  enjoyable  by  unlimit- 
ed numbers  at  a  time.  Miles  away  one 
could  see  the  beams  of  the  searchlights, 
looking  like  a  gigantic  fan  opening  and 
closing  or  long  white  fingers  groping 
among  the  stars. 

But  most  of  all  are  we  proud  of  the 
American  crowd.  It  was  good  natured, 
well  dressed  and  well  behaved.  The 
police  managed  skillfully  on  the  whole 
but  in  general  it  kept  itself  in  order.  A 
million  or  more  of  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren were  gathered  and  dispersed,  fed 
and  lodged,  with  few  accidents  and  no 
serious  disturbances,  day  after  day,  all 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
show  without  regard  to  their  wealth  or 
social  position.  Since  the  people  played 
the  largest  part  in  this  celebration  we  are 
glad  to  commend  their  acting. 

J( 

The  New  York  Campaign 

^^'^TI{  the  nomination  last  week  of  the 
Tanmiany  and  Fusion  tickets  the  New 
York  municipal  campaign  opens  full 
blast.  The  Hearst  Independence  League 
left  the  fusion  forces  at  the  eleventh 
hour  when  it  became  evident  that  their 
"squalid  scramble  for  the  offices"  would 
not  be  successful,  and  unless  they  can  in- 
duce Mr.  Hearst  to  run  himself  they  will 
])robably  amount  to  nothing  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  fusion  nominees  for  the  Board  of 
Estimate  anrl  Apportionment  (the  real 
governing  body  of  the  city)  are  unques- 
tionably the  best  that  have  ever  been  se- 
lected for  the  offices.  Their  election 
would  insure  an  administration  every 
principal  and  subordinate  office  of  which 
would  be  directed  by  men  of  probity  and 
intelligence.  Mr.  Bannard.  the  fusion 
mayoralty  candidate,  is  one  of  Yale's 
best-beloved  graduates  and  has  long  been 
prominent  in  the  philanthropic  and  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  city.  He  is  known  as  an 
adept  organizer  and  executive,  and  will 
be  especially  qualified,  therefore,  to  deal 
with  the  city's  financial  tangles.  He  en- 
ters the  campaign,  however,  handicapped 
l»y  being  the  jiresident  of  a  trust  com- 
pany and  director  of  many  public  service 
eorjiorations.  Corporate  affiliations  are 
not  at  the  present  moment  political  as- 
•^ets. 

Judge  Gaynor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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supported  by  a  mediocre   Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment,  and  is  a  man 
of  uncertain  timbre.     While  few  believe 
if    elected    Mayor    he    would    wear    the 
collar  of  Tammany  Hall,  yet  he  is  known 
to  be  erratic,  dictatorial  and  overbearing, 
and  is,  as   Mr.  Jerome  says,  a  political 
judge.     He  is  a  lover  of  politics,  which 
a  judge  ought  not  to  be.  The  lawyers  do 
not  love  him.    He  is  able,  industrious  and 
wilful.     He  is  not  charged  with  dishon- 
esty.      He   has   had   a   way  of   seeming 
worthy  of  nomination  and  then   failing. 
At  the  last  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion he  was  most  prominently  named  in 
advance  for  Vice-President,  but  when  it 
came  to  nominations  his  name  was  not 
heard.     Again,  at  the  last  Gubernatorial 
election  in  this  State  he  was  the  favorite 
of  a  large  element    in    the    Democratic 
party,  but  at  the  hour  for  nomination  he 
slipped  out  of  sight.     At  last  the  chance 
has  come  to  him  as  mayor,  and  we  wait 
to  see  how  he  will  take  with  the  voters. 
An  extraordinary  reason  for  his  failure 
hitherto   is   given   by  Father  Cantwell  in 
The  Monitor,  and    is    quoted   in  other 
Catholic  journals.     He  says  that  in  his 
youth  Judge  Gaynor  was  a  devout  Cath- 
olic.   We  may  add  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  order  of  Christian  Brothers,  and 
taught  a  year  in  Boston  in  their  schools ; 
but,   says    The  Monitor,   "he   fell    away 
from  his  original  fervor,  possibly  not  thru 
conviction,  but  thru  some  marriage  com- 
plications."   He  was  married  against  the 
law  of  his  Church.    This  marriage,  says 
Father  Cantwell,  "took  away,  unless  re- 
pudiated,   all    possibility    of    leading    a 
Catholic  life,  and  has  estranged  him  from 
the  Church  of  his  birth."     This  is  sug- 
gested as  the  reason  why  political  pru- 
dence  has   impelled   leaders   to  pass  his 
name  by  when  mentioned  for  an  elective 
trust,   notwithstanding    his  great  ability 
and  unquestioned  integrity  and  independ- 
ence : 

"There  is  a  very  large  Catholic  population 
in  New  York  City.  Catholics  arc  peculiarly 
loyal  to  their  Quuch.  Would  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Gaynor  alienate  the  Catholic  voters? 
Would  they  trust  a  man  in  civil  life  who  had 
heen  false  to  all  they  hold  dear  in  religion  ?" 

It  seems  that  at  last  that  spell  has  be.n 
broken  and  that  his  former  co-rcligion- 
Ists  will  vote  for  him.  He  stands  a  very 
fair  chance  to  be  elected,  and  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  way  he  sent  McKane  and 


half  a  dozen  other  Deiuocrats  to  prison 
for  ballot  trauds  years  ago,  Tammany 
will  regret  that  it  is  compelled  this  year 
to  i)ut  in  nomination  one  who  has  earned 
the  reputation  for  being  an  honest  and 
fearless  man. 

Judge  Gaynor's  great  appeal  will  be 
that  he  is  a  radical;  he  will  fight  the  so- 
called  "traction  thieves."  It  will  come 
out  during  the  campaign,  however,  that 
Mr.  Baiuiard  is  likewise  progressive  on 
the  traction  issue.  Indeed,  his  success 
will  be  certain  if  he  can  make  this  clear 
to  the  people. 

Neither  Tammany  nor  the  Fusion 
forces  have  renominated  District  Attor- 
ney Jerome,  who  will  run  on  an  inde- 
I)endent  ticket.  Whatever  difference  of 
oi)inion  there  may  be  as  to  Mr.  Jerome's 
sincerity  (there  is  none,  of  course,  as  to 
his  ability)  it  is  a  fact  that  in  all  these 
vears  of  corporate  exposures  which  have 
literally  stunk  to  heaven,  he  has  not  con- 
victed a  single  "man  higher  up."  It  is  a 
sad  spectacle  of  a  great  man  not  great 
enough  to  seize  his  opportunities. 


Centennial  of  the  Disciples  of 

Christ 

Tin;  Disciples  of  Christ  hold  their 
centennial  celebration  next  week.  The 
date,  October  11-17,  1909.  is  taken  from 
the  publication  of  "A  Declaration  and 
Address,"  by  Thomas  Campbell,  father 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  Sejitember  7, 
1809,  which  was  the  first  and  only  pub- 
lication of  "The  Christian  Association  of 
Washington,  Pa.,"  an  organization  com- 
posed of  members  of  different  churches 
i)ent  on  Christian  union  and  missionary 
]Mopaganda.  Their  first  church  was  or- 
ganized in  iSii  at  Brush  Run.  Wash- 
ington County.  Pa.,  but  the  year  before 
friends  of  theirs  had  established  one  in 
New  York  City  and  in  1803  Barton  W. 
Stone,  who  in  1832  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  Campbells,  had  taken  the  same 
position  in  Kentucky.  These  foregleams 
were  to  the  Declaration  and  Address 
what  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  and 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  were  to  Thomas 
lefferson's  immortal  doctmient  of  July  4. 
\  776. 

I'rom  1813  to  1829  tlie  C  ampbells  were 
connected  with  the  Baptists.     But  having 
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been  received  without  endorsing  the 
Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
evincing  no  disposition  to  conform  to  its 
tenets,  their  relation  with  the  regular 
ministers  of  the  denomination  was  in- 
creasingly strained.  Originally  the  Camp- 
bells, Stone  and  Walter  Scott,  who  soon 
became  a  man  of  might  in  the  movement, 
were  Presbyterians,  either  Seceder  (now 
United)  or  regular. 

The  Disciples  have  grown  westward 
with  the  progress  of  the  nation.  In  the 
United  States  they  rank  sixth  numer- 
ically among  Protestant  bodies.  In  Mis- 
souri they  are  first,  and  nearly  or  quite 
so  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Oklahoma. 
Thruout  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
their  influence  is  proportionate  to  their 
membership,  and  they  are  enlisted  ag- 
gressively in  the  cause  of  prohibition  and 
other  reforms. 

Pleading  from  the  first  for  Christian 
imion  and  insisting  that  the  abandonment 
of  human  creeds,  denominational  names 
and  post-apostolic  authority,  and  restor- 
ing the  primitive  Church  just  as  the 
Apostles  left  it,  to  give  it  at  once  union, 
liberty  and  truth,  they  seemed  to  be  only 
adding  confusion  to  the  sectarian  strife 
of  the  day. 

For  a  hundred  years  they  have  stood 
Gamaliel's  test.  In  human  frailty  the 
balance  between  liberty  and  union,  the 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of 
Church  life,  has  wavered  but  has  never 
failed.  Denounced  by  the  other  denomi- 
nations as  heretics  and  Ishmaelites  in 
almost  every  new  field,  the  day  of  their 
success  finds  them  in  cordial  fellowship. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  Interna- 
tional Siuiday  School  .\ssociation.  Young 
People's  Missionary  Movement  and 
Inter-Church  Federation  Council  accord 
their  representatives  full  place  and 
power. 

The  sincerity  of  their  plea  for  Chris- 
tian union  is  attested  by  their  general 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  evangelism, 
missions  and  reform.  It  is  further 
demonstrated  just  now  by  the  character 
of  their  centennial  campaign.  "That 
they  may  all  be  one ;  that  the  world  may 
believe."  is  their  chief  watchword,  and 
"Where  the  Scriptures  speak,  we  speak ; 
wlierc  the  Scripture'^  are  silent,  wo  are 


silent,"  defines  their  method,  as  it  has 
for  a  hundred  years.  No  denominational 
inoiiuiuciit  is  being  erected,  and  sectarian 
feeling  is  energetically  discouraged.  The 
endeavor  is  not  to  do  something  spec- 
tacular and  extraordinary,  but  to  make  a 
fuller  approximation  to  the  Christianity 
of  Christ,  in  its  fruits  especially. 

Seven  of  the  centennial  aims  are  for 
individual  and  household  piety  and  prog- 
ress, from  "Daily  Worship  in  Every 
Home"  to  "Every  Home  Anti-Saloon 
Territory."  Seven  look  to  betterment  of 
each  congregation  :  "All  the  Church  and 
as  Many  More  in  the  Bible  School," 
"Every  Church  Its  Mission,"  etc.  Each 
of  the  seven  departments  of  missionary, 
benevolent  and  educational  activity  has 
its  goal  or  goals.  Seven  general  aims 
stand  out  before  the  entire  brotherhood. 

Many  of  them  looked  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. So  we  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  several  have  already  been  quite  sur- 
passed. Reaching  the  aggregate  mis- 
sionary aim  of  a  million  dollars  two 
years  ahead  of  time  seemed  to  justify 
increasing  it  by  30  per  cent,  for  1909. 
The  enrollment  of  80,000  teacher-training 
students  a  year  ago  apparently  warrants 
over  100,000  graduates  now.  Reports  in 
the  Church  papers  of  hundreds  of  revi- 
vals, with  the  accession  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  members,  are  taken  to  indicate 
widespread  application  of  the  personal 
principle.  "Eacli  One  Win  One."  as  well 
a<;  unusual  ability  in  the  preachers. 

But  the  greatest  rejoicing  in  conven- 
tions and  journals  is  reserved  for  actual 
steps  toward  union.  Many  occasions  for 
this  have  come  within  the  centennial 
period,  since  October.  IQ05.  A  number 
of  local  congregations  of  Baptists  and 
Disciples  have  united.  In  W'estern 
Canada  their  provincial  missionary  or- 
ganizations have  been  combined.  Tn 
Southern  California  a  college  is  held 
iointly  with  the  Congrccrationalists.  In 
Chicago  the  Memorial  Baptist  and  First 
Christian  Church  have  boon  amalgam- 
ated. The  high  tide  of  enthusiasm  in 
every  convention  or  congress  of  the 
Disciples  is  reached  when  <;ome  repre- 
'^rntativo  Baptist  or  Free  Baptist  pleads 
for  the  reunion  of  these  two  bodic:  a?  a 
step  toward  the  answer  t"^  the  Saviour's 
intercessory  prayer. 
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The  Sense  of  Measure 

Why  does  all  the  world  smile  when 
Keir  Hardie  g^ets  excited  over  the  forci- 
ble feeding  of  sufFragets?  Why  docs  it 
look  on  with  irritating  amusement,  and 
never  a  quiver  of  sympathy,  when  the 
sufTragets  try  to  embrace  martyrdom? 
Why  does  it  impatiently  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  demonstrations  of  every  new  prophet 
of  social  reform  ?  Have  we  become  in- 
different to  evil,  callous  to  suffering  and 
cold  toward  every  generous  enthusiasm 
that  thrilled  us  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
when  we  pored  over  tales  of  patriotism 
and  declaimed  the  orations  of  Patrick 
Henry  on  Friday  afternoons? 

Not  to  be  too  sure  about  it,  we  yet  ven- 
ture the  guess  that  we  really  haven't  lost 
all  the  fine  ardor  of  an  earlier  time.  We 
are  living  in  an  intensely  practical  age, 
and  practical  experience  develops  a  sense 
of  proportion,  a  delicate  apprehension  of 
the  relative  size  and  importance  of  things 
which,  at  its  best,  shades  into  the  sense 
of  humor.  We  are  disposed  to  see  in  the 
present-day  attitude  of  mankind  toward 
quixotic  folk  of  every  sort  a  satisfying 
proof  that  the  human  race  is  attaining 
the  most  valuable  of  all  aptitudes,  name- 
ly, the  sense  of  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  does  not 
laugh  at  selfsacrifice,  at  earnestness,  at 
heroic  effort,  when  it  is  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view,  and  graduated  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  undertaken.  The  in- 
tense interest  manifested  in  Peaiy's  suc- 
cessful excursion  to  the  North  Pole,  the 
culmination  of  years  of  study,  calcula- 
tion, careful  planning  and  experiment, 
shows  plainly  enough  that  we  can  still  be 
stirred  by  great  deeds.  Nobody  thinks 
of  smiling  at  the  men  and  women  of 
Russia  who  risk  everything  in  the  strug- 
gle for  political  liberty.  No  one  looks 
cynically  upon  the  tireless  efforts  of  a 
Wilbur  and  an  Orville  Wright  to  master 
a  practical  problem  that  has  hitherto  baf- 
fled the  ingenuity  of  the  human  race. 
Sincere  interest  iS  always  called  forth  by 
moral  enthusiasm,  inventive  effort,  re- 
formatory zeal,  if  it  is  backed  by  an  evi- 
dent comprehension  of  the  relation  be- 
tween means  and  ends,  and  some  real 
sense  of  the  adequacy  of  the  means.  Rid- 
icule is  the  portion  of  innovators,  how- 
ever genuine  their  desire  for  the  amelio 


ration  of  the  human  lot,  who  lack  the 
scientific  and  saving  sense  of  measure. 

It  is  well  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
moral  quality,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  pro- 
priety, in  this  everyday  discrimination 
which  a  practical  world  makes  between 
big  deeds  and  mock  heroics,  between 
stubborn  fighting  for  victories  that  can 
be  won  if  we  are  stubborn  enough,  and 
frenzied  assaults  upon  the  ramparts  of 
the  universe.  The  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  each  generation  are  finite,  and 
for  every  act  of  careless  squandering  it 
goes  without  something  that  it  might  ob- 
tain and  enjoy. 

So  a  certain  amount  of  cynicism,  with 
its  admixture  of  seemingly  heartless  ridi- 
cule, has  its  useful  part  to  play  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  we  need  not 
reproach  ourselves  overmuch  if,  without 
malice,  we  have  to  hiirt  the  feelings  of 
high-strung  social  renovators,  whose  de- 
struction is  their  own  poverty  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Not  to  point  the  moral  more  than  we 
adorn  the  tale,  we  acknowledge  that 
these  observations  are  called  forth  by  the 
tlood  of  nonsense  that  just  now  is  pour- 
ing thru  the  press  and  uttering  itself 
audibly  from  platforms  and  hustings 
upon  the  possibility  of  making  every- 
body comfortable,  sweet,  reasonable  and 
tidy,  if  only  we  would  push  a  few  con- 
crete and  imperative  reforms  to  their 
consummation.  Give  women  the  ballot. 
Abolish  the  private  kitchen.  Socialize 
the  means  of  production.  Annihilate 
Tammany  Hall.  Make  the  street  rail- 
roads give  a  bale  of  transfers  for  a 
nickel.  Set  broken  bones  by  mental 
effort.  Attain  the  Ultimate  Good  by  be- 
longing to  a  Perfect  Life  Society  at  ten 
dollars  per  annum.  Against  not  one  of 
these  specifics  lor  beatitude  have  we  a 
word  to  utter.  Only,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  truly  genial  iihilosopher.  we 
wish  that  we  could  make  the  moral  doc- 
tors who  prescribe  them  imderstand  just 
why  it  is  that  a  hard-working  but  good- 
nafured  world  laughs  at  their  iuiction 
and  hurries  on.  The  hard-working  man 
has  learned  that  everything  that  he  gets 
costs  something,  and  he  asks  what  it  shall 
profit  a  man  if  he  ride  Rosinante  the 
whole  week,  and  get  "'goodhy"  in  his  pay 
envelope  on  Saturday  night. 
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Conservation  and  Reclamation 

One  of  President  Taft's  late  formal 
speeches  was  directed  to  irrif^ation  and 
conservation,  particularly  to  forests  and 
streams,  lie  stands  by  Forester  Pin- 
chot's  work,  as  he  stands  by  Secretary 
Wickersham  ;  only  he  wants  les^al  author- 
ity for  all  that  shall  be  done.  The  work 
of  creating  reservoirs  and  reclaiming  dry 
lands  must  go  on,  even  if  the  demand  at 
enhanced  prices  fo^-  the  new  irrigated 
lands  is  not  rapid  enough  to  supply  im- 
mediate funds  for  new  work.  It  will  pay 
to  create  a  moderate  loan  for  the  work 
of  irrigation,  even  as  in  Ireland  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  advanced  money  to 
provide  the  purchase  of  estates  which  will 
be  sold  to  prospective  owners  on  long 
payments. 

But  the  East  must  have  part  in  these 
advantages  as  well  as  the  West.  The 
East  has  no  jealousy  of  the  West,  but 
large  needs  appear  here  as  well  as  there. 
It  is  not  simply  that  the  inland  water- 
way must  be  provided,  already  begun  in 
the  long-belated  digging  of  the  cana! 
which  cuts  off  Cape  Cod,  but  in  the  re- 
clamation of  immense  waste  spaces  of 
swamp  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  even  Texas.  In 
Holland  such  loss  of  the  best  agricultural 
land,  left  so  long  to  marsh  grass  and  Joe 
pye-weed,  would  not  be  endured. 

Take,      for      example,      the      Jersey 
Meadows,    right    here    by    New    York. 
Here  are  thousands  of  acres,  utterly  use- 
less,  which   the    New   Jersey   commuter 
passes  thru  twice  every  day,  intersected 
by  a  river  or  two  and  occasional  ditches, 
breeding    nothing    but     mosquitos     and 
malaria,  the  disgrace  and  shame  of  two 
great  States.     It  is  by  no  moans  impos- 
sible, or  even  very  difficult,  to  dike  and 
bank  the  land  and  coast  so  as  to  confine 
the  waters  and  shut  out  the  ocean  tides. 
It  is  amazing  that  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, filled  with  New  York  business  men. 
should  so  long  have  been  heedless  in  this 
matter.    The  State,  perhaps  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  State  of  New  York,  ought 
to  buy  up  the  entire  meadow   front  and 
undertake  a  great  work  of  reclatnation 
which  would  add  millions  of  wealth  and 
htindreds    of    thousands    of    population. 
One  of  the  advantages,  and  not  the  least, 
would  be  the  escape  from  the  mosquito 


]:)est,  which  has  given  New  Jersey  almost 
its  chief  fame,  or  infamy.  The  "Jersey 
mosquito"  is  known  the  country  over. 
The  Jersey  marshes  would  be  covered 
with  market  gardens  and  factories  and 
towns,  while  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City 
and  Newark  would  be  all  one  great  com- 
munity, united  instead  of  separated  by 
muck  and  water  impassable  except  along 
the  railroad  and  the  ancient  causeway. 

What  is  true  of  the  swamps  about  New 
York  is  equally  true  of  the  coast  of 
Maryland.  \'irginia.  the  Carolinas,  Flor- 
ida and  the  Gulf  States,  only  here  the 
contrast  between  the  wildness  of  the  Jer- 
sey Meadows  and  the  congestion  of  the 
cities  at  their  borders  is  most  striking. 
While  we  have  been  populating  the 
Western  jirairies  and  forests  we  have 
neglected  the  mines  of  agricultural 
wealth  right  at  our  doors.  We  do  not 
ask  the  United  States  Government  to  do 
this  reclamation.  It  is  enough  for  it  to 
help  the  inland  waterway.  But  we  do 
call  the  attention  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures to  what  is  a  crying  need  at  the 
])rescnt  time,  and  a  source  of  uncounted 
wealth  far  too  long  overlooked.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  just  now 
agreed  to  save  their  beautiful  Palisade? ; 
let  them  take  the  even  more  important 
task  to  reclaim  their  water-soaked  land. 

The  Hierarchy  of  Christian 
Science 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to 
understand  why  Mrs.  luldy's  religion 
should  be  called  Christian  Science,  for 
there  is  nothing  of  science  in  it.  and  it  is 
a  queer  kind  of  Christianity  which  gives 
its  followers  a  new  Bible,  provided,  at  a 
round  price  per  copy,  to  its  believers,  as 
well  as  a  new  prophet.  In  this  it  much 
resembles  Mormonism,  which  in  the  Re- 
ligious Census  is  not  clas.sed  as  a  branch 
of  Christianity.  But  we  are  not  Jiow 
concerned  with  the  tenets  of  Christian 
Science,  but  with  its  ecclesiasticism. 

Christian  Science,  which  might  better 
be  called  Eddyism.  has  many  branches, 
in  many  cities  and  towns,  each  directed 
bv  one'  or  more  "readers."  of  whom 
part  arc  women,  after  the  exam- 
l)le  of  Mrs.  Eddy  herself,  who  is  the 
Chief  Reader.  Prophet  and  Revelator  of 
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the  entire  phalanstery.  Whether  Mrs. 
ICfldy  is  still  living'  or  not  we  do  not 
know  ;  she  is  kept,  if  aliVe,  in  snch  strict 
seclusion  by  those  about  her  vvlio  control 
her  movements  that  she  is  never  seen, 
and  an  heir  at  law  has  brought  suit  to 
make  investigation  whether  she  is  still  in 
the  flesh.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  if 
still  alive  she  is  not  able  to  exercise 
rule  over  others  or  even  to  command 
herself.  I  hit  with  lur  vitality  \vc  are  not 
now  concerned. 

Christian  Science  has  a  splendid  tem- 
|)le  in  l>oston,  the  headcjuarters  of  the 
faith — for  it  would  not  be  courteous  to 
call  it  a  superstition  or  a  delusion,  much 
less  a  fraud,  which  it  certainlv  would  be 
if,  as  alleged,  Mrs.  VaUv  is  not  living. 
Iloston  is  the  head(|uarfers,  where  Mrs. 
iuldy,  or  her  caliinet,  rides.  Next  in  im- 
!)ortancc  is  the  congregation  which  meets 
in  New  York,  where  it  has  a  fine  tcmi)le, 
second  only  to  that  in  Boston,  and  where 
Mrs.  Augusta  Stetson,  a  woman  of  fine 
presence,  of  ability  and  wealth,  has  been 
(he  First  Reader,  presiding  over  the 
"First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist."  In 
the  whole  country,  from  i8qo  to  1906, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  has 
grown  from  8,724  to  85,717,  and  its 
wealth  of  church  propertv  from  $40,666 
to  $8,806,441. 

But  Mrs.  Stet.son  is  no  longer  First 
Reader  of  the  First  Church  in  New 
York.  She  has  been  removed,  not  by  her 
followers  here,  but  by  the  cabinet  that 
rules  the  Mother  Church  at  Boston,  and 
her  successor  here  is  a  man.  we  regret  to 
say.  We  had  taken  Christian  Science  to 
be  superior  to,  or  at  least  a  pleasant  vari- 
ation from,  Mormonism.  in  that  it  has 
been  a  woman's  religion.  Mrs.  Stetson 
had  become  so  important  a  leader  that 
she  was  spoken  of  as  Mrs.  Eddy's  suc- 
cessor. She  seems  to  have  become  too 
strong  for  safety  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Mother  Church  in  Boston,  and  she  had 
to  be  removed,  and  this  was  done  by  a 
decree  from  Boston,  as  peremptorv  as 
any  that  could  be  emitted  from  Rome 
to  depose  a  bishop  or  degrade  a 
priest  or  excommunicate  a  city.  A 
long  string  of  charges  are  brought 
against  her  teachings,  but  they  amount 
only  to  general  assertions,  without  speci- 
fications, that  her  teachings  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  Christian 
Science,   that    she    hinders  the   spiritual 


growth  of  [hose  to  wh«jm  she  teaches  the 
principles  of  healing,  and  that  she  makes 
them  disciples  of  herself  rather  than  of 
Mrs.  Eddy.  'I'herefore  the  rulers  at  Bos- 
ton have  revoked  her  license  to  teach  and 
have  silenced  her.  At  present  she  sub- 
mits. 

But  what  is  the  autlioritv  of  the  direct- 
ors at  Boston?  Why  should  they  give 
orders  as  to  what  the  church  in  New 
York  should  clo?  Are  they  dictators  of 
the  entire  body  of  believers  thruf)ut  the 
country  ?  .Apparently  they  are,  and  yet 
not  cho.'^en  by  the  general  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  but  .self-appointed,  or 
appointed  bv  the  prophetess  of  the  body, 
if  she  be  still  alive.  But  if  the  latter  she 
is  unque.'^tionably  unable  to  remove  them. 
.She  's  a  puppetess  in  their  hands.  They 
are,  practically,  a  self-a])poinied  cabal,  or 
at  be.^t  appointed  by  the  temple  in  PiOS- 
ton,  the  so-called  Mother  Church,  which 
they  rule.  In  these  days  of  liberty,  of 
self-government,  when  all  I'rote.<;tant 
(hurdles  are  ruled  by  its  membership, 
there  has  grown  up  out  of  Frotestantism 
this  monaichic  organization  belonging  to 
the  Middle  -Ages,  patterned  after  feudal- 
ism, in  which  the  people  have  no  rights 
I'xcept  those  of  submission. 

^'et  whv  should  not  the  followers  of 
this  new  faith  sulimit?  They  have  con- 
sulted to  lielieve  in  a  book  which  no 
thinking  person  can  clearly  apprehend. 
Tlic\  learn  to  put  aside  their  own  con- 
sciousness of  suffering,  to  deny  what 
thev  feel,  to  contradict  their  own  intelli- 
gence, and  to  see  supernal  wisdom  in  a 
levelation  of  wordy  nonsense.  Flaving 
laid  aside  their  own  reason  at  the  will  of 
another  it  is  not  so  bad  that  they  should 
also  yield  their  freedom.  If  they  have 
retained  any  .sense  of  their  rights,  and 
are  not  quite  obsessed,  they  will,  .some  of 
them,  demand  to  know  what  is  done  by 
the  directors  of  the  Mother  Church, 
luther  there  will  before  long  be  a  <livi- 
sion  of  the  body,  or  a  gradual  disinte- 
gration when  Mrs.  Eddy's  death  is  at 
last  confest. 

Taking  Care  of  Our  Trees 

Man  never  was  beaten  by  anything 
but  insects;  and  with  them  the  struggle 
is  today.  The  American  man.  supposed 
to  be  the  best  product  of  the  t^ctius 
homo,  loses  each  year  out  of  his  hard- 
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earned  profits,  by  what  we  may  call  the 
hands  of  insects,  one-fifth  of  all  he  can 
produce.  This  is  not  to  include  the  loss 
of  the  trees  themselves,  with  which  goes 
also  a  large  future  income  as  well  as 
present  comfort.  These  insignificant 
rivals  of  ours  make  up  for  lack  of  size 
by  multitude  of  workers  and  rapidity  of 
accomplishment. 

What  we  want  to  get  at  now  is  the 
easily  available  material  with  which  the 
most  common  home-builder  can  contest 
the  field,  leaving  the  complex  prescrip- 
tions for  professionals  and  specialists. 
Thanks  to  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  the  use  of  arsenites 
and  Bordeaux  mixture  has  become  so 
simplified  that  almost  anybody  under- 
stands and  can  a])ply  them,  and  they  are 
being  more  and  more  simplified  each 
year.  This  Bordeaux  mixture  is  usable 
for  nearly  all  sorts  of  fungus  or  blights 
and  mildews.  It  is  sulphate  of  copper, 
under  a  technical  name,  and  is  easily 
compounded  by  the  least  educated  farm- 
er. Simply  mix  or  dissolve  in  a  barrel 
of  water  three  potmds  of  copper  sul- 
phate, adding  to  it  a  solution  of  three 
pounds  of  slacked  stone  lime.  This  mix- 
ture, well  stirred,  is  sprayable  thru  a 
good  nozzle  over  your  tallest  trees.  You 
need  only  a  double-action,  brass-lined 
force  pmnp,  at  a  cost  of  about  six  dol- 
lars. Here  is  a  weapon  that  anybody 
can  keep  in  his  woodshed,  and  when 
needed  for  use.  insert  in  the  barrel  and 
carry  the  barrel  about  on  a  cart.  There 
is  hardly  a  shade  tree  or  a  fruit  tree  that 
will  not  be  the  better  for  a  good  appli- 
cation of  this  Bordeaux  mixture  early 
in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves  appear: 
apply  again  at  the  blossotning  period, 
and  once  a  month  later  right  thru  the 
year.  The  expense  is  not  hcavv  and  the 
labor  is  not  severe.  The  brighter  ynnr 
foliage  and  the  more  vigorous  the 
growth  of  your  tree,  the  more  able  it  is 
to  resist  insect  attacks. 

This  Bordeaux  is  equally  useful  in  the 
potato  field  to  prevent  blight,  and  in  the 
vinevard  to  protect  the  grapevine^;.  When 
it  comes  to  appl>ing  the  arsenites.  still 
the  Bordeaux  can  be  tised  again  by  tnix- 
ing  with  the  other  compounds.  Our 
present  most  available  arsenate  for  the 
farmer  to  use.  or  the  common  house- 
holder,  is   arsenate  of  lead.      So  mucli 


damaire  mav  be  done  bv  the  use  of  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  that  they  cannot 
be  recommended  for  general  use.  Make 
a  paste  of  one  pound  of  the  lead  arsen- 
ate, then  thoroly  dissolve  in  a  barrel  of 
water,  and  apply  to  your  trees.  It  is 
better  to  add  to  this  mixture  a  couple  of 
povmds  of  lime;  or  if  Bordeaux  is  used 
with  it  you  already  have  the  lime.  Here 
is  a  very  simple  and  safe  mixture,  far 
safer  than  the  Paris  green  to  have  about, 
and  it  can  be  used  by  any  amateur  tree 


grower. 


Kerosene  emulsion  is  another  home- 
made aflfair  that  can  be  kept  on  hand  at 
all  times,  and  is  of  about  equal  use  in  the 
orchard  and  lawn  and  garden.  It  is 
made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  hard 
soap,  then  adding  one  gallon  of  kero- 
sene, after  which  the  whole  is  churned 
with  a  small  pump  until  the  mixture  ap- 
pears like  soft  soap.  A  pail  full  of  this 
mixture  should  always  be  on  hand,  so 
that  the  housewife  can  apply  it  to  her 
roses  or  the  house  man  to  his  plum  trees 
and  hedges.  A  strong  mixture,  taking 
at  least  a  pint  to  a  pail  full  of  water,  can 
be  applied  to  apple  tree  bark  or  pear 
trees  or  shade  trees.  It  will  keep  an  in- 
definite length  of  time  without  losing  its 
value.  No  insect  like?  it.  and  it  stimu- 
lates the  bark  of  your  trees  to  a  healthy 
power  of  resistance. 

The  common  householder  has.  how- 
ever, at  hand — only  as  a  rule  he  throws 
it  awav — one  of  the  best  and  simplest  of 
all  materials  for  fighting  his  insect  ene- 
mies, and  at  the  same  time  controlling 
atmospheric  conditions  to  prevent  the 
development  of  blights.  What  is  want- 
ed is  to  equalize  the  conditions  in  and 
about  the  roots  of  trees.  This  can  be 
done  of  course,  with  almost  any  kind  of 
mulch,  btit  be<;t  of  all  with  the  coal  a«hes 
thnt  «^nr  Northern  homes  waste.  This 
mnterial  is  porous  enough  for  air.  while 
it  is  retentive  of  moisture  and  heat.  The 
rcM^ts  beneath  are  protected  from  sudden 
atmospheric  changes,  and  go  on  doing 
their  duty  withotit  interruption.  But  the 
best  thing  about  it  i"?  thnt  thc^e  a'^hes 
ju.ike  splendid  material  for  the  borers  to 
break  their  iaws  on.  Those  that  gnaw 
into  our  apple  and  fore'^t  trees  are  met 
bv  n  bnrd  proposition  and  beaten.  The 
ordinary  tree  grower  does  not  look  often 
enou£rh  to  the  roots  of  his  trees.     If  he 
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did  he  would  find  the  cause  of  weakness 
to  be  tlic  boring  of  beetles  near  or  into 
the  roots. 

Preventions  are  always  the  rule  be- 
fore remedies,  and  these  can  be  thought 
out  in  every  direction.  No  possible  set 
of  rules  or  remedies  can  serve  for  abso- 
lute protection.  The  tree  owner's  first 
aim  should  always  be  to  secure  equalized 
temperature  and  equalized  moisture 
about  the  roots  of  his  pets.  This  equal- 
ized or  balanced  condition  can  be  dis- 
turbed in  ways  not  often  considered. 
If  a  well-developed  tree  is  suddenly 
trimmed  up  five  or  ten  feet,  a  shock  is 
given  to  the  tree  that  will  very  surely 
cause  disturbance.  Half  of  our  shade 
trees  that  suddenly  die,  or  half  die,  are^ 
put  on  the  road  of  decay  by  this  unwise 
trimming.  It  exposes  the  bark  to  the 
sun,  causing  blistering  and  splitting; 
then  insects  enter,  as  a  provision  of 
Nature,  to  turn  decay  into  another  form 
of  life.  In  this  way  thousands  of  our 
beautiful  roadside  trees  are  ruined  annu- 
ally. 

This  whole  subject  is  of  such  general 
importance   that   it   should  be   carefully 
discussed,  to  the  displacement  of  more 
or  less  politics  antl  theology.     It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  the  beauty  of  our 
country  homes  and  our  street  sides,  but 
a  question  of  sanitation  and  comfort.     It 
not  only  involves  an  enormous  amount 
of  wealth,   but   it  is  a  question  of  the 
habitability    of    large    sections    of    our 
country.      Good,    healthy    trees    breathe 
out  to  us  ozone  and  oxygen,  but  sickly 
trees  not  only   fail  of  doing  this  duty, 
but  give  us  more  or  less  poison  in  the 
way  of  carbonated  gases.    A  village  that 
is  well  provided  with  shade  trees,  wisely 
cared  for,  is  a  healthy  village.     You  can 
do  nothing  better  to  abolish  fevers  from 
your  home  than  to  surround  your  house 
with  clean,  wholesome  trees,  at  the  same 
time  running  over  your  buildings  grape- 
vines.    This   is   a   provision   of    Nature 
that  what  we  most  need  for  food  we  also 
most  need   for  health.     The  apple  tree 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  of  our 
shade  trees   as  well  as   fruit  trees.     A 
grove  of  pear  trees  is  as  good  a  protec- 
tion as  a  grove  of  maples.     At  any  rate, 
do  not  be  whipped  by  the  bugs.     It  is  a 
square  and  fair  fight  on  their  part,  and 


it  is  not  one  that  is  altogether  harmful — 
even  if  they  come  out  ahead.  Nature 
does  not  mean  to  let  us  indulge  in  sick 
trees.  She  nnmediately  turns  in  an  army 
of  hard  workers  to  eat  them  up  or  bore 
them  to  the  ground.  The  owner  of  a 
tree  should  be  a  careful  student,  a  close 
investigator,  and  should  understand  that 
he  has  no  privileges  in  the  way  of  breed- 
ng  diseased  vegetation. 


Our  Merchant 
Marine 


An    extremely    important 
matter    was    that    which 
President  Taft  presented 
to  his  hearers  at  Seattle.     He  urged  that 
Congress  aid  our  commercial  marine  by 
subsidies  which  shall  provide  for  vessels 
carrying    the    American    fiag    and    the 
American  mails  from  our  Pacific  ports  to 
South  America  and  the  Far  East.     The 
money  to  give  this  aid  he   would  take 
from  the  large  surplus  which  our  foreign 
postage  gives  us.    Of  course,  this  would 
still    further    increase    the    total    postal 
deficit,  and  it  would  give  special  dona- 
tions to  the  companies  that  shall  own  the 
steamship  lines.     But  our  national  policy 
is    protection    to    special    industries,    to 
manufacturers   of   iron,   cotton,    woolen 
and  other  goods,  and  the  President  very 
fairly  asks  why  it   is   not  as  proper  to 
subsidize  transportation   men  as  manu- 
facturers.    There  is  no  answer  to  that, 
for  the  principle  is  the  same.     The  only 
(juestion  is.  How  far  shall  special  favor- 
itism go?     When  is  it  profitable  to  the 
people  on  the  whole,  and  when  is  it  noth- 
ing but  personal  graft.''    In  this  case  the 
President  can  fairly  present  the  further 
argument    that    other    nations    subsidize 
their  steamship  lires,  and  we  must  do  the 
same  or  fall  back  beaten.     We  create  a 
great  war  navy  just  because  other  na- 
tions do  it.  and  why  not  join  the  rivalry 
for  a  commercial  marine?     It   is  a  pity 
that  we  ■should  have  to  do  this,  but  we 
may  feel  compelled  to  do  so.  until  the 
nations  can  agree  to  trust  each  other  and 
depend  on  the  natural  laws  of  unassisted 
trade.     We  recall  that  all  the  European 
nations    were    giving    a    bounty    to    the 
manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  a  few  years 
ago.  but  at  last  were  able  agree  simul- 
taneously to  give  up  the  dotation,  so  that 
all  might  be  relieved  together,  and  free 
agriculture  take  its  course. 
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,,    ^.     ,         1  here  IS  no  better  friend 

Mr.  Ginn  s  r  ■       ^u       t  t    \l    i 

_  or    peace    in    the    United 

btates  than  Edwin  Ginn, 
the  Boston  pubUsher.  His  firm  has  been 
the  foremost  one  to  publish  works  on 
Peace,  and  in  many  other  ways  unknown 
to  the  general  public  he  has  aided  the 
movement  whose  aim  is  to  substitute  law 
for  war.  It  has  long  been  known  among 
Mr.  Ginn's  friends  that  his  life's  dream 
was  to  establish  a  great  agency  to  work 
thru  the  schools,  colleges  and  press  for 
universal  peace  and  that  he  was  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  working  out 
of  this  plan.  Last  week  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  the  first  steps  toward  the 
organization  of  an  International  School 
of  Peace  have  been  taken,  that  Mr.  Ginn 
was  ready  to  contribute  $50,000  a  year 
toward  its  support  and  ultimately  to  en- 
dow it.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Ginn  on 
his  generosity  and  foresight.  This  is  the 
formative  and  constructive  period  in  the 
Peace  Movement.  A  dollar  spent  now 
will  go  as  far  as  ten  a  decade  hence. 
With  $50,000  a  year  an  efficient  board  of 
trustees  will  be  able  to  revolutionize  the 
teaching  of  peace  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges— and  thus  do  more  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  a  dozen  warships.  Mr. 
Ginn  shows  more  statesmanship  in  this 
respect  than  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


^ 


Nebraska 
in  London 


"Nebraska?    Where  or  what 
is  Nebraska?"  will  be  the  ex- 


clamation of  the  English  anti- 
quarians, now  that  they  see  one  Pro- 
fessor Wallace,  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, coming  to  London  and  present- 
ing proofs  to  show  that  Shakespeare's 
famous  theater  was  not  at  the  place 
where,  on  a  present  brewery,  they  were 
about  to  set  up  a  commemorative  tablet. 
Why  from  some  wild  forest  or  prairie 
among  the  Indians  should  a  man  come  t<i 
instruct  them  in  Shakespeare  lore?  This 
teaches  that  learning  is  cosmopolitan, 
that  the  Oxfords  and  Harvards  have  no 
monopoly  of  it.  that  the  best  or  the  most 
recondite  may  be  expected  from  the  new- 
est, for  the  youngest  streams  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  fed  from  the  i^ldc.st  foun- 
tains, and  Nebraska  can  visit  London 
and  there  discover  what  had  escaped  the 


search  of  England's  most  persistent  wor- 
sliipi)ers  of  the  genius  of  the  Myriad- 
Minded.  Possibly  Professor  Wallace  is 
wrong  in  his  conclusions,  but  he  has  add-, 
ed  new  material  for  the  life-history  of 
i^lngland's  most  famous  and  least-known 
son. 

.,,.  .^  . ,,  How  they  do  things  in  the 
King  Davids    -i-      111-  •        n 

^.  1  urkish    Empire    is    illus- 

*^  trated  by  a  German  victory 

in  Jerusalem.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
purchased  a  fine  site  on  Mount  Zion  for 
$20,000  and  gave  it  to  the  German  Bene- 
dictines. On  it  they  have  built  a  splendid 
church  and  a  spacious  convent.  But 
there  was  needed  a  chime  of  bells  for  the 
campanile,  and  that  had  been  presented, 
but  the  Government,  liberal  as  it  is,  re- 
fused to  allow  the  bells  to  be  mounted, 
instigated  'oy  the  dervishes,  who  declared 
that  their  ringing  would  disturb  the  sleep 
of  King  David,  and  that  he  would  rise 
and  bring  down  some  terrible  calamity 
on  the  country.  But  there  happened  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  a  large  party  of  Ger- 
man travelers  or  i)ilgrims,  who  visited 
the  convent  and  learned  of  the  trouble ; 
and  without  asking  anybody's  permis- 
sion, fifty  of  them — doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  even  members  of  the 
Reichstag,  hauled  away  at  the  ropes  and 
raised  the  bells  to  their  place  in  the 
tower,  over  which  the  German  flag  was 
filiating.  Then  they  repaired  to  the  church 
and  sang,  "Grosser  Gott,  wir  lohcn  dich." 
That  the  Grosser  Gott  approved  this  law- 
lessness we  are  not  informed,  but  the 
\'ali  was  very  angry.  The  thing  had 
been  done,  however;  the  German  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople  used  its  good 
otTices.  and  there  the  bells  stay,  and  still 
King  David  sleeps  soundly.  Thus,  law- 
fully .ind  lawlessly,  progress  moves. 

„.  _  .  Concordats  Ix-tween  Church 
The   Dying  1   o»  .  1  .   * 

_  ,  ^*     and  State  ousrlit  to  come  to 

Concordats  ,      -n      / -1        1  1  .. 

an  end.      1  he  C  liurch  ought 

to  have  absolute  independence  unruled 
by  the  State,  and  the  State  equally  ought 
not  to  be  hampered  by  the  Church.  The 
Church  in  France  is  freer  and  will  be 
stronger  for  the  abolition  of  the  Con- 
cordat. The  Concordat  between  Bavaria 
and  the  \'atican  gives  the  former  the  right 
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of  nominating  the  bishrjps  of  that  country. 
A  recent  number  oi  the  Memorial  diplo- 
matique states  that  Rome  sent  his  Bull  of 
investiture  to  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Munich  directly,  with  no  reference  to 
the  nominating  power  conceded  to  Ba- 
varia by  the  Concordat ;  and  not  only  the 
non-Catholic,  but  also  the  Catholic  press 
of  the  country  is  much  wrought  up  about 
this  open  contempt.  There  must  have 
been  some  purpose  in  the  declaration  of 
ecclesiastical  independence.  Troubles 
have  been  brewing  for  some  time  over 
the  school  question  and  the  Schnitzer  af- 
fair at  the  University  of  Munich,  and 
lastly  Doellingerism  is  far  from  dead. 
To  set  aside  the  Concordat  in  the  face  of 
all  this  seems  a  pretty  fair  proof  that  the 
Curia  docs  not  mind  this  disaffection ; 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Rome 
recalled  an  unusually  stupid  Italian  nun- 
cio and  named  in  his  place  a  German 
monk.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
Bavarian  Government  will  deny  the  ex- 
equatur to  the  new  Archbishop.  If  it 
does  His  Grace  will  have  the  honors,  but 
an  empty  purse  to  keep  them  up,  for  the 
State  pays  the  salary,  and  the  purse  usu- 
ally claims  the  right  of  control. 


f(jnn.  Recognizing  the  boldness  of  .the 
liberty  he  had  taken,  he  proved  his  devo- 
tion by  committing  suicide.  Thereupon 
an  imperial  edict  confers  on  him  pos- 
thumous honors  as  one  who  "had  sacri- 
iiced  his  life  in  order  to  display  his 
patriotism,"  a  peculiarly  Chinese  way  of 
doing  it.  Of  the  flowers  of  speech  in  the 
letter  we  quote  but  one,  in  which,  to  show 
the  miseries  that  have  befallen  the  people 
he  says  that  "rice  has  become  as  dear  as 
pearls,  and  firewood  as  costly  as  cassia 
buds." 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  late 
Charles  F.  McKim,  architect,  gave  by  his 
will  over  $100,000  to  endow  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  at  Rome  as  a  school  of 
art.  Now  we  would  like  to  see  the 
American  schools  of  archeology  at 
Athens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem  properly 
endowed.  These  schools  give  us  our 
teachers  in  their  departments.  And  we 
ought  to  have  similar  schools  established 
in  Cairo  and  Bagdad  for  the  study  of  the 
ancient  history,  language  and  art  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia.  What  rich  man 
will  provide  for  these  real  needs? 


It  is  now  some  years  since  Sir  William 
Crookcs  frightened  us  all  with  the  warn- 
ing that  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the  earth  will  not  supply  the  amount  of 
wheat  needed  for  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. But  at  the  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry  in  London  Professor  Beruth- 
sen,  of  Leipzig,  describing  how  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  air  is  now  economically  fixt 
into  a  solid  form  as  calcium  nitrate,  re- 
lieves our  fears,  for  he  says  that  a  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  may  be  expected  to  be 
produced  to  be  applied  to  land  greatly 
to  increase  it  fertility.  The  new  fertil- 
izer is  already  being  economically  manu- 
factured. 


The  other  day  a  Chinese  patriot.  Yung 
Lin,  grieving  over  the  misfortimes  of  his 
country  and  the  corruptions  of  adminis- 
tration, wrote  a  long  letter  in  the  most 
approved  literary  style  to  the  Kegent. 
earnestly  bewailing  the  evil  times  on 
which  he  had  fallen  and  calling  for  re- 


An  entire  city  in  Italy,  of  12,000  in- 
habitants, has  been  excommunicated  en 
masse  by  the  Pope  for  physical  injury  to 
a  bishop  sent  to  preside  over  its  churches. 
The  people  who  imited  in  this  outrage 
certainly  deserved  whatever  rebuke  ex- 
comnumication  can  give.  The}'  may  not 
care,  but  so  long  as  they  stay  in  the 
Church  they  should  obey  it.  The  way 
out  is  open;  the  duty  within  is  loyalty, 
or  at  least  peaceable  decency. 


The  Fourth  World's  ConveiUion  of 
the  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  is  to  be  held  in  November,  where 
in  all  the  world  but  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Taj  Mahal,  in  Agra.  India.  A  spe- 
cial steamer  will  carry  the  .\merican 
delegates  and  visitors.  It  is  wonderful 
how  this  society  and  the  Yotm;.::  Men's 
C  hristian  Association  arc  covering  the 
world. 


Financial 

Steel  Corporation  Shares 

TiiF.  most  striking  feature  of  the 
iiuivciiicnt  in  securities  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, last  week,  was  the  continued  ad- 
vance of  the  price  of  Steel  Corporation 
common  shares,  which  rose  on  Saturday 
to  92J,  a  gain  of  8g  since  the  week  pre- 
ceding. Transactions  in  Steel  common 
amounted  to  ahout  1,200,000  shares,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total.  There  were 
sales  at  41 1  in  Fehruary  last,  and  now, 
when  the  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  the  price  is  more  than  30  points 
above  the  highest  figures  reached  when 
the  dividend  was  4  per  cent.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  general  public  is 
making  the  very  heavy  purchases  of  this 
stock  at  a  price  that  yields  less  than  3} 
per  cent.  Everybody  knows  that  the  steel 
industry  has  risen  again  almost  to  the 
high  level  reached  before  the  panic,  but 
neither  this  recovery  nor  the  reports  of 
the  Corporation  account  for  the  very 
large  sales,  at  prices  above  go,  of  a  stock 
that  pays  3  per  cent,  now,  was  paying  2 
per  cent,  a  few  months  ago,  and  has 
never  paid  more  than  4  per  cent. 

Many  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
statistical  record  believe  that  the  Corpo- 
ration's share  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try is  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  trust- 
worthy reports  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  comparing  the  output 
of  the  independent  manufacturers  with 
that  of  the  Cor])oration,  show  that  the 
latter's  share  of  the  total  in  1908  was  as 
follows,  in  percentages : 

Slupmeiits  of  Lake  ore 56.0 

rrodiiclion  of  ore 4^-.1 

t'nxluction  of  coke 3'-.^ 

Fig  iron 43  5 

Bessemer  steel  ingots   Wi  2 

Open-hearth  steel  ingots  tS  j 

Bessemer  rails ^'^7 

Open -hearth  rails  .  4.S  <» 

Stnicturnl  shapes 47- • 

riatcs  and  sheets 51.9 

Wire   rods   67.9 

liars,  skelp.  nail  plate,  etc 31.9 

Wire  nails   61.2 

Tin  plates  and  terne  plates 72.0 

The  Association's  reports  for  six  years 
show  that  the  Corporation's  percentages, 
almost  without  exception,  were  larger  in 
1902  than  in  1908.  altho  its  output  in 
1908  included  for  the  first  time  that  of 


the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Coinpany.  This  does  not  indicate  that 
the  Corporation  has  fallen  behind,  for 
there  has  been  an  actual  increase  of  its 
output ;  but  it  does  show  that  the  Corpo- 
ration has  not  prevented — nor,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  attempted  to  prevent — the 
growth  of  the  independent  manufactur- 
ers in  the  same  field.  It  has  set  a  good 
example  by  publishing  full  reports  quar- 
terly, and  its  operations  are  confined,  we 
think,  to  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  the 
business  and  industry  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. 

Business  Indications 

The  Pennsylvania  road  has  ordered 
200,000  tons  of  rails,  and  the  prediction 
is  made  that  the  rail  output  in  19 10  will 
exceed  by  500,000  tons  the  record  out- 
put of  1906.  A  slight  increase  of  the 
price  of  tin  plate  is  announced.  Chair- 
man Gary  says  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  not  seeking  to  force  higher  prices. 
It  prefers,  he  adds,  that  the  prfces  of  cer- 
tain steel  products  shall  not  rise  to  the 
high  levels  of  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Incorporations  in  the  Eastern  States  dur- 
ing September  ($225,925,000)  were  larg- 
er than  in  any  preceeding  month  since 
January,  1907.  The  Detroit  street  railway 
company  has  voluntarily  increased  the 
wages  of  all  its  employees  who  have  been 
in  the  service  two  years,  owing,  its  offi- 
cers explain,  to  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. "The  industrial  and  coinmercial 
situation  as  a  whole  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year,"  says  Dun's 
Rcziczc,  "is  that  of  a  full  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions." 

....On  October  i  tliere  were  7.012 
national  banks,  with  $963,201,925  of  au- 
thorized capital  and  $702,807,459  of  cir- 
culation, of  which  all  except  $26,776,066 
was  secured  by  bonds. 

....The  directors  of  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  last  week  increased  the 
annual  dividend  on  the  stock  of  the  bank 
from  4  to  6  per  cent.  They  also  deter- 
mined to  change  the  periods  of  payment 
from  semi-annual  to  quarterly.  The  next 
dividend  is  payable  October  15. 


Pllot<)U''>pli  I'V  Ml 


S-VMUKL   MiROBKRTS. 


Samuel  McKoherts,  treasurer  of  Armour  &  Co..  and  for  three  years  president  of  the  Illinois  Tunnel 
L,o..  tlie  operating  corporation  of  the  ChicaRo  freight  sulnvav.  was  last  week  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  National  City  Hank,  of  this  city.  Mr.  McR-iherts  went  to  Chic.iRo  from  Mich- 
igan some  years  ago  and  obtained  a  positi.Mi  on  the  Armonr  MafT  as  an  .nttornev  in  the  collec- 
tion department.  He  obtained  almost  instant  recognition  and  when  P.  A.  Valentine  retired  from 
the  Armonr  treasurership  Mr.  McRoberts  was  chosen  lo  succeed  him.  Hi.s  election  to  a  vice- 
presidency  of  the  National  City  Hank  gives  the  hank  live  vice-presi<lents.  the  others  beine  W 
A.  bimonson,  H.  M.  Kilborn,  James  A.  Stillman,  and  John  E.  Gardin. 


Insurance 


Automobile  Fires 

Every  automobile  is  constantly  men- 
aced by  fire.  Such  fires  are  in  fact 
alarmingly  frequent.  During  the  season 
many  cars  are  damaged  and  some  are 
totally  destroyed  by  firts  originating 
within  themselves.  Many  automobile  fires 
arc  extra  hazards  because  of  the  high 
value  of  some  of  these  cars.  For  the 
cost  of  certain  cars  used  by  the  very  rich 
a  very  comfortable  house  may  be  pur- 
chased, together  with  the  lot  such  a 
house  stands  upon.  A  motor  car  taking 
fire,  therefore,  in  the  suburbs,  on  a  lone- 
ly road,  is  quite  liable  to  total  destruction 
because  of  its  absolute  lack  of  ordinary 
fire  protection,  and  the  property  loss  is 
liable  to  be  a  serious  one. 

Many  if  not  all  automobile  fires  orig- 
inate because  of  the  ignition  of  spilled 
gasoline.  The  alphabetic  precaution 
ought  0(insc'(|Hently  to  l)c  in  the  direction 
of  guarding  against  the  escape  of  fuel 
from  the  tank,  piping  and  carburetor. 
No  accumulation  of  spilled  fuel  ought 
ever  to  be  permitted  on  or  about  the  car. 
]"!ternal  vigilance  with  automobiles  is  the 
priic  of  safety,  ((iiite  as  much,  perhaps 
even  more  so.  than  elsewhere  and  other- 
wise in  the  world.  Spilled  gasoline  com- 
monly ignites  because  of  electric  sparks 
in  the  ignition  system,  altho  this  source 
of  danger  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  The  match  used  to  light  the  cigar 
or  cigarette  is  often  eflfective  as  a  car 
disabling  agent.  .Xnother  source  of  dan 
gcr  is  any  tlamc  exposed  near  a  car.  A 
red-hot  exhaust  pipe  is  exceedingly  liable 
to  fire  a  car  if  it  has  contact  with  oil- 
soaked  woodwork  or  the  fuel  tank.  Care- 
lessness in  filling  tanks  is  a  perpetual  fire 
hazard,  ever  present  in  the  operation  of 
automobiles,  against  which  warning  can- 
not too  often  be  given. 

The  accidental  flooding  of  the  carbu- 
retor is  another  common  means  whereby 
gasoline  is  spilled  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
a  car.  This  may  arise  because  of  the 
sticking  of  the  float  in  a  depressed  posi- 
tion ;  a  particle  of  foreign  matter  may 
easily  find  lodgment  between  the  auto- 
mobile needle  valve  and  its  scat ;  there 


may  be  a  leakage  in  the  gasoline  piping 
at  its  union  with  the  carburetor;  the  pipe 
may  lack  proper  support  and  fall  in  con- 
sequence, resulting  in  a  leak ;  a  leak  may 
develop  in  the  tank  itself,  or  'from  some 
other  cause.  No  matter  how  the  leakage 
takes  place,  the  hazard  arises  and  ought 
to  be  instantly  eliminated.  A  fire  caused 
by  a  flooding  carburetor  or  a  leaky  piping 
is  especially  to  be  guarded  against,  as  the 
supply  of  combustible  material  is  in  both 
cases  constantly  replenished  from  the 
reservoir  tank.  In  case  of  fire  and  a 
fairly  good  headway  it  becomes  finally 
impossible  to  reach  and  operate  the  shut- 
off  valve,  altho  this  may  sometimes 
be  accomplished  if  one  has  a  pair 
of  heavy  gloves  and  considerable 
nerve,  but  too  nuich  reliance  can- 
not be  placed  upon  gloves  or  nerve. 
In  case  fire  develops  on  an  auto- 
mobile the  engine  should  be  instantly 
stopped  as  a  first  essential.  In  the  case 
of  an  incii)ient  fire  around  the  carburetor. 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  smother  it 
with  a  coat,  a  rug.  or  lilanket,  or  by 
means  of  a  rope  thrown  tightly  over  the 
radiator  and  tlie  hood.  The  fire  may  in 
such  a  case  be  smothered  or  burnt  out 
if  the  precaution  of  shutting  oflf  the  sup- 
ply of  gasoline  is  taken.  Sand  from  the 
road  is  an  excellent  fire  extinguisher,  and 
far  superior  to  water,  as  the  sand  .«joaks 
up  the  gasoline,  and  if  applied  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  cools  the  liquid  below  the 
point  of  combustion  and  shuts  ofl"  the 
supply  of  air.  Fire  losses,  when  they  do 
result,  are  best  compromised,  if  possible, 
if  the  compromise  is  at  all  equitable, 
rather  than  taken  to  court,  as  public 
sentiment  is  very  much  against  car  own 
ers  because  of  their  arrogance  and  the 
recklessness  with  which  many  drive,  and 
the  average  jury  will  discriminate 
against  an  owner  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  so  doing. 

An  estimated  property  loss  aggregat- 
ing more  than  $500,000  has  been  credited 
to  moving  picture  machines  in  this  coun- 
try for  1900.  The  rigid  limitations  on 
theaters  and  halls  in  which  such  shows 
arc  given  seems  to  be  highly  necessary. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


_.     -^      .,      ,    _  Mr.    iaft,   on   the 

The  Presidents  Tour  ,                ,>     .,       , 

,  -        ,  ^d,     in     Portland, 

and  Speeches  'f.              ,  .          ,     , 

^  Ore.,    a  1 1  e  n  d  ed 

.services  at  the  Unitarian  Churcli  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  lie  addressed 
the  children  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Cath- 
olic school  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  Universalist  church.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  to  the  school  children  he 
said: 

"Your  Churdi  teaches  that  loyalty  to  God  is 
the  same  as  Ikiclity  to  country  and  reverence 
for  constituted  autliority.  So  do  all  good 
Cliurches.  And  we  can  be  very  certain  that 
iliose  who  are  loyal  to  their  Church  are  loyal 
to  their  country- -tiiat  they  who  arc  good  Cath- 
olics are  good  citizens,  just  as  those  who  arc 
consistent  members  of  other  Churches  find  in 
the  doing  of  tlieir  duty  to  the  Churclies  every- 
thing that  leads  them  on  to  the  uplifting  of 
humanity,  and  the  observation  of  all  the  obli- 
gations of  government." 

A  part  of  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  was  as  follows  : 

"I  don't  know  that  any  one  questions  the 
propriety  of  my  being  here  and  officiating  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  or  that  an  explana- 
tion of  any  sort  is  called  for.  But  I  want  to 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  President 
of  these  United  States  to  welcome  and  to  sug- 
gest every  instrument  by  which  the  morals  and 
religion  of  the  community  may  be  elevated  and 
maintained.  Not  long  ago  1  officiated  at  the 
cornerstone  laying  of  an  orthodox  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Washington.  Then  I  appeared 
in  the  pulpit  of  a  Jewish  tabernacle  in  Pitts- 
hurgh.  But  a  few  days  ago  I  helped  to  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  a  Catholic  institution  in 
Helena,  Mon.  And  now  it  is  my  great  pleas- 
ure to  assist  here  today  in  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  this  Universalist  church,  which,  like 
my  own,  the  Unitarian  Church,  is  known  as  a 
liberal  one.  I  am  glad  always  to  be  present  at 
such  occasions  as  these,  for  I  believe  the  cor- 
nerstone of  modern  civilization  must  continue 
to  be  religion  and  morality." 

He  then  spoke  of  his  experience  in  rela- 
tioti  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  of  his  conversation  with  the 
Pope  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  when  he 


had    pointed    out    that    in    no    European 
country  had  the  Catholic  Church  flour 
ished  as   in  America,   where  there  was 
complete    separation    of    Church    from 
State.    He  continued : 

"I  think  we  have  reached  the  time  when 
the  churches  are  growing  together,  when  there 
is  less  bitterness  of  denominational  dispute, 
and  that  no  matter  what  creed  we  may  follow, 
the  churches  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
nuist  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  contest 
for  righteousness ;  that  we  all  stand  for  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  1  am  an  optimist.  I  believe  we  are  much 
better  today  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago,  man 
by  man.  I  believe  we  are  more  altruistic  and 
more  interested  in  our  fellow  man  than  wc 
have  been  at  any  time  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
Of  course  you  hear  from  time  to  time  of  in- 
stances of  selfishness  and  greed,  but  the  only 
reasons  these  instances  are  given  prominence 
is  because  we  condemn  them  the  more  and 
believe  that  in  calling  attention  to  them  they 
will  be  made  more  and  more  infrequent.  No 
church  in  this  country,  however  humble  it  may 
be,  which  preaches  the  doctrine  of  true  relig- 
ion and  true  morality,  will  lack  my  earnest 
support  to  make  it  more  influential  whenever 
opportunity  offers." 

The  preceding  evening  he  had  repeated 
his  tariff  speech  (first  made  in  Minne- 
sota), with  parts  of  his  address  concern- 
ing the  Anti-Trust  law  and  the  labor 
unions.  From  Portland  he  went  to  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  On  the  way.  at  Duns- 
muir,  he  said : 

"Everywhere  in  this  country  I  have  found 
evidence  of  prosperity,  and  if  signs  do  not  fail 
we  are  upon  an  era  of  business  enterprise  and 
expansion  that  has  never  been  seen  in  this 
country  before.  Now.  with  that  I  would  not 
have  you  forget  that  there  are  certain  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  had  evils  growing  out  of 
our  prosperity.  Men  have  seized  power  by 
means  of  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  use 
in  methods  that  are  not  legal  and  c.innot  be 
approved  by  way  of  monopoly  and  otherwise. 
Now.  we  are  attempting  by  the  general  law 
of  the  United  States  to  suppress  that  kind  of 
abuses.  Tiicy  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  in  a  marvelous  crusade  by  my  pre- 
decessor,   Theodore    Roosevelt,    and    it    is    mv 
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duly  lij  coiitiiiiie  his  policies  and  10  enforce 
them  as  far  as  I  may  and  recommend  to  Con- 
gress that  there  be  put  upon  the  statute  books 
those  laws  that  shall  clinch  the  progress  which 
was  made  under  him,  which  he  preached  and 
which  \sc  all  look  forward  to  as  a  permanent 
condition.  But  the  difiiculty  is  that  whenever 
everybody  is  prosperous,  when  everybody  is 
comfortable,  then  is  the  time  when  our  old 
friend  Satan  steps  in  and  helps  along  the  evil 
cause.  Then  is  the  time  when  we  are  apt  to 
be  inert  and  enjoy  the  things  we  have  without 
looking  forward  in  the  future  and  seeing  that 
the  evils  will  grow  and  ultimately  swamp  us. 
Vou  should  select  your  representatives  and 
have  them  know  you  are  watching  them  in 
Congress  and  see  that  they  follow  the  line  of 
enforcement." 

In  Sacramento  he  repeated  his  address 
upon  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. At  Berkeley,  on  the  ground, 
of  the  University  of  California,  he  w;.s 
greeted  by  Professor  Moses,  former! v 
associated  with  him  in  the  Philippine 
Commission.  There  he  spoke  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  business  of  gov- 
erning, difficulties  not  always  appre- 
ciated by  critics.  But  the  high  standard 
set  up  by  the  critics  was  of  great  use  in 
lifting  up  government  and  the  people. 
The  good  citizen  recognized  that  com- 
promise was  necessary  in  popular  gov- 
ernment : 

"He  must  play  the  game.  He  is  in  popular 
government,  and  he  has  to  take  what  popular 
government  gives  him  until  by  his  influence 
with  the  people  who  control  he  can  lead  them 
in  the  direction  which  he  would,  and  if  they  do 
not  go  in  that  direction  he  has  to  play  ball  with 
them  and  follow  them." 

Speaking  of  his  first  trip  to  the  Philip- 
pines, following  a  visit  of  the  commis- 
sion to  Berkeley,  he  said  : 

"The  future  was  dark  and  obscure,  and  if 
any  man  had  said  that  the  trip  would  land  me 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  I  should 
have  felt  like  charactorizins  him  cither  as  a 
falsifier  or  a  man  \\itliout  sense.  But  that  is 
it.  You  never  can  (ell  what  the  future  is  going 
to  bring  about.  It  seemed  a  long  way  around 
to  the  White  House  to  go  out  10,000  miles  into 
the  tropics,  but  that  is  where  it  landed  mc,  ami. 
as  I  started  from  Berkeley,  it  delights  me  now 
that  I  have  reached  that  goal,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  goal,  for  I  was  not  wandering  in  that 
direction  consciously." 

He  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th.  While  crossing 
the  bay  he  saw  a  transport  which  was 
about  to  sail  for  the  Philippines  with 
soldiers.  "Doesn't  that  make  you  home- 
sick?" asked  one  of  his  companions. 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  T  would  give 
anything  if  T  were  coing  with  them."   In 


San  Prancisco  he  iiad  a  grand  reception. 
\\  bile  there  he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  At  a  banquet 
he  repeated  his  speech  in  favor  of  subsi- 
dies for  the  merchant  marine.  Leaving 
the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Iv: 
started  for  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which  he- 
was  to  see  for  the  first  time.  With  him 
were  the  Governor  of  California.  Senator 
Mint,  three  of  the  State's  Representa- 
tives in  the  House,  and  John  Muir.  the- 
well-known  naturalist  a»d  geologist.  Ai 
Merced  the  people  gave  him  a  golf 
driver  made  of  eucalyptus  wood  and 
trimmed  with  gold.  There  he  spoke  for 
a  few  minutes  in  praise  of  golf.  He 
slept  on  the  night  of  the  6th  at  El  Portal, 
near  the  gateway  of  the  valley:  all  the 
next  day  he  was  in  a  stage  coach :  on  thv 
8th  he  saw  the  big  trees  and  passed  on 
to  Glacier  Point ;  and  at  night  on  the  Qtii 
he  was  again  at  El  Portal.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  resumed  his  journey,  go 
ing  southward  to  I^s  Angeles. 

r,  ,.  .  The   campaign    in    New 

Pohtics  m  ,T     ,      y-f    •-  ,• 

..       V    ,    o-        York    Citv    was    enliv- 

New  York  City  1  *r  ■  c 

ened  on  the  mornmg  of 

the  9th  by  William  R.  Hearst's  accept- 
ance of  a  nomination  for  Mayor.    There 
are  now  three  candidates  in  the  field — 
judge    Gaynor     (Tammany),    Otto    T. 
Bannard   (Republican  and  Fusion),  and 
Mr.  Hearst,  who  has  been  nominated  by 
members    of    his    Independence    League 
and  by  others.     At  the  election  in   1905 
(when    he    was    a   candidate)    his    vote 
almost    equaled    that    of    the    Tammany 
Democratic     nominee,     Mr.     McClcllan. 
who  is  now  Mayor,  and  whose  election 
was  contested.   "The  third  candidate  then. 
William    ^T.    Ivins     (Republican)     now 
supports  Mr.  Hearst  and  spoke  for  him 
last  week  at  the  mass  meeting  by  which 
the  nomination  was  made.     Mr.  Hear'^t 
had    been    commending    Judge    Gaynor 
He    believed,    he    said,   that    the    Judge 
would    make    a    good    Mayor,   but    wa- 
•^orry  that  Tammany  wa<;  to  be  allowed 
"to  use  his  good  name  as  a  cloak  for  an- 
other  raid   on  this   pillaged  city."     He 
then  urged  independents  "to  elect  Judge 
Gaynor    and     defeat     Tammany    Hall." 
Four  days  later  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion, upon  condition  that  his  colleagues 
on  the  city  and  cotinty  tickets  should  be 
tlu^sc  already  nominated  In-  the  Fusion 
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lorccs.  I  lie  main  and  pcrliapii  llic  only 
objection  to  Judge  Gaynor,  he  said,  was 
the  fact  that  in  this  campaign  he  was 
"aUicd  with  the  most  atrocious  array  of 
soiled  and  damaged  political  rags  and 
remnants  ever  exposed  for  sale  upon  the 
liargain  coimters  of  Tammany."  On  the 
Mill  Judge  (jaynor  accused  iVIu  I  Icarst 
of  breach  of.  faith,  asserting  that  the  lat- 
ter had  repeatedly  and  recently  promised 
lo  support  him,  and  ])roducing  a  letter 
written  by  kudol])h  lilock,  one  of  Mr. 
I  learst's  editors,  conhrming  this  state- 
ment. Mr.  Block  gave  a  report  of  con- 
ferences in  which  Mr.  Hearst  had,  he 
said,  urged  Judge  Gaynor  to  be  a  candi- 
date, promising  to  support  him  "on  any 
ticket."  Whereupon  Mr.  Hearst  denied 
that  he  had  ever  so  urged  the  Judge,  or 

had     made     such     a     promise. Mr. 

Jerome.  District  Attorney  for  several 
\cars  past,  and. recently  an  independent 
candidate  for  re-election,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  canvass. 


Minister  Crane 
Returns  to  Washington 


Charles  R  . 
Crane,  of  Chi- 
cago,  recently 
appointed  Minister  to  China,  was  about 
to  sail  from  San  Francisco  to  assume  the 
duties  of  his  post  when,  on  the  5th,  he 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  Washington  by 
Secretary  Knox.  There  were  rumors 
that  he  had  been  indiscreet  in  public  ad- 
dresses and  interviews,  and  that  he  was 
lo  be  reproved.  He  had  been  talking 
frankly  at  dinners  about  questions  which 
the  Minister  to  China  must  consider.  He 
said  to  the  press,  however,  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  permitted  him  to  speak  in 
this  way.  Then  it  was  assumed  that  he 
had  been  called  back  in  order  that  in- 
structions might  be  given  to  him  con- 
cerning very  recent  developments  in  the 
relations  between  China  and  Japan,  af- 
fecting possibly  the  "open  door."  Mr. 
Oane  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
loth,  and  it  was  soon  asserted  that  the 
cause  of  his  recall  had  been,  not  his 
speeches  (altho  these  were  regarded  as 
undiplomatic),  but  his  alleged  responsi- 
bility for  <^tatemcnts  published  in  the 
press  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
I'nited  States  toward  Japan's  new  treat- 
ies with  China.  At  times  the  dispatches 
>f  the  Associated  Press  have  a  semi- 
official   character.      Those   published   on 


the  morning  (jf  the    nth  contained   tin 
following  assertions  : 

"liilcss   Mr.   Crane  is   ahle   to  clear   iiimself 
ill   tin-  eyes  of   Secretary   Knox  of  an   accusa- 
tion of  a  serious  breacli  of  wliat  the  State  De 
partnient  regards  as  tlic  tirst  principle  of  dip 
loniatic    discretion,    the    conference     with     his 
ntficial  cliief  may  result  in  the  abrupt  termiiia 
tion   of   Mr.   Crane's  connection   with   the   dip- 
liiinatic  service. 

"I  lie  State  1  )epartnieiil  lia^  in  liaiid.  it  is 
said,  vvliat  it  regards  as  more  or  less  con- 
vincing evidence  tliat  Minister  Crane,  on  tha 
eve  of  his  departure  for  the  l-'ar  Kast,  became 
responsil)le  for  the  publication  in  a  Chicago 
ne\vspai)er  of  what  the  department  views  as  a 
most  indiscreet  discussion  of  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  two  treaties  re- 
cently ncROtialed  between  China  and  Japan 
This  the  department  holds  to  liave  been  the 
more  serious  because  that  attitude  is  still  un- 
der confidential  consideration,  no  decision  hav- 
iii.u  been  arrived  at." 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  newspaper 
article  Mr.  Crane's  name  was  mentioned 
or  that  any  part  of  it  was  openly  ascribed 
to  him,  but  the  dispatches  say  that  "mat 
Icrs  of  a  highly  confidential  nature  were 
divulged." 

^,      „  ,         Reports    from    Kentuck\ 

kt"  u^T.^^     point  to  the  renewal  for 
Night-R.ders       J^^^^^j^^.^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^,^^,    ^^_ 

bacco  growers'  agreement,  as  planters' 
controlling  more  than  half  of  the  tobacco 
acicagc  have  given  their  signatures.  At 
the  same  time,  the  night-riders  are  again 
at  work,  punishing  those  who  refuse  to 
sign.  A  farmer  living  near  Cynthiana 
was  recently  taken  from  his  home  in  the 
night  and  severely  whipped.  This  treat- 
ment led  him  to  sign  the  agreement, 
(iovcrnor  Willson  has  published  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  advises  persons  so  at- 
tacked to  defend  themselves,  and  virtu- 
ally promises  to  pardon  those  who  in 
such  defense  shoot  to  kill.    He  says : 

"You  will  remember  that  I  have  made  pub 
lie  addresses  to  our  people  asking  them  to  de- 
fend tlieir  liomcs  and  assured  tliem  tliat  if  tliey 
did  defend  their  hoincs  and  were  careful  not 
to  make  a  mistake  and  kill  any  innocent  per- 
son, but  simply  necessary  defense  of  their  lives, 
liberty  and  property,  they  would  not  need  any 
lawyer.  I  have  never  withdrawn  that  procla- 
mation. It  is  my  most  serious  conviction  of 
my  duty  It  was  made  with  full  knowledge  of 
Its  serious  ciiaracter.  and  it  is  my  set  purpose 
to  keep  the  faith  under  that  proclamation. 

"If  men's  interest  in  a  business  plan  to  form 
a  combination  to  raise  the  price  on  their  crops, 
which  is  entirely  proper  and  wise  if  lawfully 
carried  on.  is  so  great  that  they  will  form  a 
pool  that  falls  into  lawlessness,  why  should 
not   self-respecting    free    Kentnckians    form    a 
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liljcily  or  [ifcdcjiu  ijuol,  a  tlioiisaiid  limes  more 
serious  and  earnest  than  any  pool  for  nioncj- 
profit?  And  why  should  they  not  fight  for 
their  liherties  when  the  law  is  behind  them  and 
the  State  Government  is  with  them?" 

An  independent  company  of  tobacco 
manufacturers  has  sued  the  Burley  To- 
bacco Society  (the  poo])  under  the  Sher- 
man anti-tnist  law,  asking  $400,000  dam- 
ages. 

_       ^  .  The     revolutionar\     move- 

Countries  .    •       n  '      • 

o  .u  r  TT  ment  m  Paraguay  is  re- 
South  of  Us  .1^1        *     ■'.        , 

l)ortod  to  l)e  assummg  for- 
midable proportions.  Altho  the  revolu- 
tionists in  arms  are  outnumbered  by  the 
(jovernment  troops,  a  forced  military  en- 
rollment of  all  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  has 
been  ordered. Action  upon  the  tripar- 
tite treaty  concerning  Panama  has  not 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress. Reports  from  Bogota  say  that 
the  Japanese  Consul  there  is  promoting 
the  attempt  of  Arturo  Undurraga.  a  Co- 
lombian engineer,  to  obtain  a  concession 
permitting  the  construction  of  an  Isth- 
mian canal  on  the  Atrato  route  and  to 
obtain  the  support  of  an  Anglo-Chilian 
syndicate  for  the  project.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  canal  on  this  route  could  be  made 
in  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,000. 

Official      estimates      submitted      at 

Washington  last  week  call  for  $48,000,- 
000  to  be  expended  in  Panama  Canal  work 
during  the  year  ending  June  30.  191 1. 
This  sum  exceeds  by  $15,000,000  the  es- 
timate for  the  current  year. It  is  re- 
ported that  the  railway  in  Mexico,  from 
San  Gcronimo  to  the  Guatemalan  boun- 
dary, recently  purchased  by  United  States 
.Ambassador  Thompson,  will  be  acquired 
by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  con- 
struction of  twenty-five  miles  of  road  will 
connect  this  railway  (called  the  Pan- 
American)   with  the  Guatemala  Central. 

Reports  from   Brazil  say  that  large 

concessions  of  land  have  recentlv  been 
granted  to  United  States  capitalists,  who 
have  acquired  water  power  sites  for  the 

generation  of  electrical  force. Official 

statements  show  that  the  Government  ex- 
penditures in  Cuba  from  January  27  to 
September  30  were  $27,080,000,  altho  the 
receipts  in  the  same  ]ieriod  were  only 
$25,403,000,  including  $2,180,000  derive  i 
from  (he  new  loan  or  procured  by  the  sale 
of  bonds  of  the  old  loan. 


British 
Politics 


An   imexpected   movement   was 
made  by  the  Government  in  an- 


nouncing the  adjournment  of 
Parliament  on  October  11  for  one  week 
in  order  to  give  the  members  time  to  con- 
sider the  finance  bill  in  its  amended  form. 
It  had  been  generally  anticipated  that  the 
I  louse  of  Lords  might  receive  the  bill  by 
the  1 8th  and  that  the  week  preceding  or 
the  latter  part  of  it  would  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape,  in  which  the  speeches  would  be 
made  more  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  questions  before  the  electorate  than 
for  the  changing  of  Parliamentary  votes 
on  the  bill.  Numerous  clauses  have  been 
added  and  other  changes  made  in  the  bill 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  some  time  is  cer- 
tainly needed  for  their  amalgamation  and 
the  reprinting  of  the  bill.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  vveck's  adjournnunt  i- 
really  made  at  the  request  of  the  King  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunitv 
of  exerting  his  personal  influence  to  i)re- 
vent  a  constitutional  crisis.  Distin- 
guished men  of  all  parties  have  recently 
been  called  to  Balmoral  for  conferenci.' 
with  the  King.  Among  them  were  Lord 
Rosebery,  Premier  Asquith,  Secretary  of 
War  Haldane,  the  Earl  of  Cawdor  and 
Reginald  McKenna,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether 
the  Lords  will  reject  the  bill,  attempt  to 
amend  it,  or  lay  it  upon  the  table  and  send 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  their  proposals  of  the 
r.udgct  are  so  revolutionary  in  principle 
and  intention  that  the  House  of  Lord.< 
must  withhold  its  assent  until  the  will  of 
the  country  has  been  ascertained.  In  any 
case  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords 
will  probably  be  prompt  and  this  will  suit 
the  Liberals,  who  seem  to  think  that  they 
will  stand  the  best  chance  of  success  by 
an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  witli 
the  issues  as  they  are  at  present  defined. 
It  requires  a  month  after  the  writs  of 
election  are  issued  to  coinplete  the  polls, 
but  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  the  new  Parliainent  together  in 
Noveiuber  or  at  least  early  in  December. 

Mr.    Lloyd-George,    Chancellor    of 

the  Exchequer,  gave  another  of  his  plain 
talks  on  the  Finance  Bill  to  an  audience 
of  4.000  people  in  Newcastle.  He  said 
that  the  bill  was  practically  in  the  form 
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in  which  it  would  be  passed  in  Parlia- 
ment. "We  are  going  to  send  that  bill 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  get  all  the 
taxes  or  none."  He  did  not  know  what 
"poor  Lord  Lansdowne  would  do  with 
his  creaky  old  ship  and  a  mutinous  crew." 
The  more  irresponsible  and  featherhead- 
ed  of  the  Lords  wanted  to  throw  out  the 
bill,  but  what  the  Lords  would  do  con- 
cerned themselves  more  than  it  did  the 
Government. 

"What  our  fathers  obtained  thru  centuries  of 
struggle,  strife  and  bloodshed  .we.  will  not 
lightly  give  up.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
traitors.  The  Constitution  is  to  be  torn  to 
pieces,  Let  them  realize  what  they  are  doing. 
Hicy  are  forcing  a  revolution  ! 

"The  Lords  may  decree  a  revolution,  but  the 
people  will  direct  it  if  it  is  begun,  and  issues 
will  be  raised  that  are  now  little  dreamed  of, 
the  answers  to  which  will  be  charged  with 
peril  for  the  order  of  things  whicli  the  peers 
represent." 

The  only  stock  which  had  gone  down 
since  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  said  the 
Chancellor,  was  that  in  dukes,  in  which 
there  had  been  a  great  slump.  A  fully 
equipped  duke  cost  as  much  to  keep  up  as 
H  couple  of  Dreadnoughts.  So  long  as 
dukes  were  content  to  be  mere  idols  and 
l)rcscrved  that  kind  of  stately  silence 
which  became  their  rank  and  intelligence, 
said  the  Chancellor,  all  went  well.  When 
the  budget  came,  however,  they  stepped 
down  from  their  perches  because  the 
measure  knocked  a  little  gilt  off  their 
stage  coaches. Besides  the  Constitu- 
tional question,  the  effect  of  tiie  proposed 
legislation  and  the  present  commercial 
condition  of  the  country  will  be  the  im- 
portaiU  i.ssues.  The  Conservatives  will 
try  to  .scare  the  people  by  alleging  that 
the  Liberals  are  going  to  lead  the  coun- 
try into  socialism.  The  Lil)erals,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  hold  up  the  policy  of  a 
tariff  as  the  alternative  proposed  by  thv 
Conservatives  to  their  pending  measure. 
Both  parties  will  appeal  to  the  existence 
of  the  large  and  growing  class  of  unem- 
ployed in  support  of  their  policy.  The 
need  of  some  remedy  for  this  evil  is  im 
fortunately  quite  too  patent.  The  regis- 
ters of  the  Relief  Committees  in  London 
were  opened  four  days  earlier  than  last 
year  and  have  recorded  40  per  cent,  more 
applications  for  assistance.  Tf  this  in- 
crease continues  the  total  number  of  reg- 
istered  iniemployed   will   amotiTit   during 


the  winter  to  a  total  of  67,000  men  and 
women.  The  London  County  Council 
and  other  bodies  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  greatest  possible  extension 
of  labor  facilities  on  public  works. 


_  .  .  One  of  the  most  important 
The  Irish  ^^^^  uncertain  issues  in  the 
Question  (.Q^j„^  Parliamentary  cam- 
paign in  England  is  Home  Rule.  The 
Conservatives  accuse  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  having  exceeded  its  mandate  in 
the  measures  which  it  has  adopted  tend- 
ing toward  Home  Rule  as  well  as  in  its 
financial  legislation.  The  Nationalists 
have  voted  against  the  Budget  Bill  be- 
cause it  increased  the  tax  on  Irish  whis- 
ky, and  several  times  they  have  by  their 
defection  reduced  the  Governmental  ma- 
jority to  a  dangerous  ])oint,  but  in  the 
coming  campaign  the  Nationalist  forces 
will  be  closely  allied  with  the  Liberals. 
Mr.  Redmond,  leader  of  the  Irish  Party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  appealing 
for  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  campaign, 
has  stated  the  issue  from  his  standpoint 
in  the  following  words : 

"A  great  cri.'^i.'^  in  the  Irish  struggle  has 
arisen.  The  House  of  Lords  is  engaged  at 
this  moment  in  destroying  the  Irish  land  bill, 
with  its  promise  of  closing  the  land  war  of 
centuries  and  comi)k'ting  the  restoration  of  all 
the  land  of  Ireland  to  her  people  and  the  ban- 
ishing forever  of  misery  and  famine  from  the 
west  of  Ireland. 

"General  elections  are  certain  within  a  short 
time.  In  these  elections  the  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords  will  he  at  stake,  and  with  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords  will  disappear  the  la>«t 
obstacle  to  Home  Rule. 

"In    this     fight      Ireland    will    have    arrayed 
aijainst     lier    all     the     forces    of    landlordism, 
wealth    and    privilege.      Once   more    we    appeal 
to  our  race  to  help  us  light  agaiu>l  these  pow 
erful  enemies  of  our  people." 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  P.esidenl  oi 
the  Boards  of  Trade,  in  a  London  spotch. 
tleclared  that  the  Government  would  ulti- 
mately make  such  a  settlement  of  tlu* 
Irish  problem  as  has  been  made  in  the 
ease  of  South  .\frica.  Mr.  .\ugustine 
r)irrell.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  a 
speech  at  Bristol,  declared  that  the  Irisb 
loan  bill,  which  was  "undergoing  vivisee 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  was  realK 
as  important  as  the  Budget.  He  could 
not  imagine,  he  added,  a  method  of  con- 
ducting business  so  absurd,  ^o  idiotic,  so 
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productive  of  disorder  and  so  provoca- 
tive of  crime  as  that  now  existinj^  in  re- 
gard to  Irish  aflfairs.  The  time  must 
come  and  it  could  not  be  long  delaycfl 
u'hen  common  sense  and  business  princi- 
ples would  relegate  all  such  purely  Irish 
affairs  to  Ireland,  where  alone  they  could 

be  properly  understood. One  of  the 

chief  opponents  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in 
the  upper  house  was  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston.  He  said  it  was  the  dut\  of 
the  Lords  to  take  action  on  the  bill  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  Mr.  Dillon  that  if 
it  were  seriously  modified  he  would  "let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war."  The  Irish  peers 
and  members  of  the  opposition  were  not 
taking  a  partisan  view  of  the  question. 
It  was  to  the  interest  of  every  peer  to  see 
grow  up  a  strong,  solid,  solvent  peasant 
proprietary  in  Ireland.  They  were  all 
anxious  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlemeiu 
of  agrarian  troubles.  The  proposed  le.u^ 
islation  concerned  England  as  much  as 
Ireland ;  more  in  fact,  because  English 
credit  was  pledged  for  the  money  to  br 
raised,  \vhich  might  amount  to  $900,000.- 
000.  The  bill,  he  said,  placed  a  new  and 
onerous  burden  on  the  British  taxpayer 
and  reopened  the  whole  land  (|uestion  in 
response  to  an  agitation  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  immoral  description.  It 
would  break  up  the  cattle  ranches  and 
establish  a  new  system  of  small  holdings 
of  doubtful  economic  value,  and  appli- 
cants for  which  were  to  indulge  in  a 
headlong  scrimmage.  Those  who  would 
be  successful  would  in  many  cases  be 
people  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  and  in  some  case>;  of  doubt- 
ful character.  The  bill  proposed  a  meas- 
ure of  expropriation  of  the  rights  01 
owners  to  the  soil  such  as  had  never  been 
embodied  in  any  measure  of  any  p;irlia- 
ment  of  any  civilized  country.  The  Gov 
ernment  said  to  every  landlord  that  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  own 
er  of  the  fee  simple  of  his  land,  but  was  .1 
mere  tenant  at  will,  and  might  be  turned 
nut  at  any  moment,  in  a  congested  area 
by  the  Board,  or  in  the  rest  of  Irel.ind  by 
an  official  sitting  in  Dublin.  Talk  al)out 
evicted  tenants,  cried  Lord  Curzon.  wh\ 
here  the  Government  were  taking  steps  to 
scatter    broadcast    over    Ireland    evicted 

landlords. IMic   compulsory   purchase 

clause  which  Lord  Curzon  denounced 
was  rejected  in  the  Ibnisc  of  Lords  by  a 
vote  of  114  to  26. 


,,.,.  r-  .  .  A  bill  for  the  defense 
Military  fraining         r    ^1  1^1 

.     /    ^    I-  of   the  commonwealth 

in  Australia  •    ^       ,         ,      •    . 

was     introduced     into 

Parliament  by  Mr.  Cook,  Minister  of 
Defense,  for  the  compulsory  training  of 
all  males,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
twenty.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes — junior  cadets,  senior  cadets  and 
citizen  forces.  Junior  cadets  are  to  have 
annually  120  hours'  physical  drill,  ele- 
mentary marching  and  practice  with 
miniature  rifles,  for  two  years.  Senior 
cadets  will  have  96  hours  annually,  in- 
cluding four  whole-day  drills,  elementary 
naval  or  military  exercises,  and  musketry 
uractice  at  ranges  up  to  500  yards,  for 
four  years.  The  citizen  forces  are  to  have 
'-ixteen  whole-day  drill*;  or  their  ecjuiva- 
lent  annually,  including  eight  days  in 
camp  for  two  vears.  Those  who  are  to 
undergo  naval,  artillery  and  engineer 
training  will  have  twenty-five  days  in- 
stead of  sixteen.  Males  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty-six  will  remain  en- 
rolled, attending  only  one  muster  parade 
each  vear.  Persons  of  other  than  Euro- 
pean descent  will  be  given  work  as  non- 
combatants.  Persons  failing  to  attend 
the  training  will  be  fined  $2>  to  $2,500. 
according  to  their  wealth,  or  they  mav  be 
confined  until  the  required  drill  has  been 
accomplished.  Persons  failing  to  reach 
the  required  detrree  of  proficiency  in  the 
drill  will  be  liable  to  another  vear.  The 
bill  is  expected  to  involve  a  cost  of 
Si 0,000.000  a  vear  and  ultimatelv  to  pro- 
vide for  a  force  of  40.000  iiinior  cadets. 
7^.000  senior  cadets  and  55.000  citizen 
>;oldiers.  Those  who  show  special  profi- 
ciency in  military  matters  in  youth  will 
be  admitted  to  the  militia.  ATr.  Cook, 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  Government  bill, 
declared  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 

Vu^tralia  should  be  a  huttres<:  and  not  a 
burden  to  the  mother  coimtry.  Por  thi'= 
purpose  both  an  armv  and  navv  were 
needed  Xustralia  should  provide  an 
armored  cruiser,  three  protected  crui'^ers 
"iix  destrovers.  three  submarine';  and  the 
necessary  auxiliary  vessels,  with  a  per 
■ionnel  of  2.300  officer?  and  men.  Great 
r.ritain,  he  said,  had  no  battleships  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  Japan  had  fifteen. 
Great  Britain  hnd  four  armored  cruiser- 
as    compared   with    Japan'';    twelve    and 

\merica'«;  eleven.  Mr.  Cook  exprest  the 
belief  that  the  Australian  fleet  wotild  be 
(he  ijiost  potent  argmnent  for  peace. 
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„  The   coalition    cabinet    under 

Srs^"  ^^-  Wckcrle,  which  for  three 
and  a  half  years  has  been 
successful  in  maintaining  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  peace  in  the  turmoil  of  Hunga- 
rian politics,  has  at  last  been  compelled 
to  resign  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  parties  supporting  it.  The 
Emperor-King  will  call  upon  Francis 
Kossuth,  leader  of  the  Independence 
party,  which  has  a  majority  in  the  Hun- 
garian Chamber,  to  form  a  ministry. 
This  probably  means  a  renewal  of  the 
Magyar  agitation  for  a  greater  degree 
of    independence    of    Austrian    control. 

The  treason  trials,  which  have  been 

going  on  at  Agram  for  seven  months, 
have  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  thirty- 
one  of  the  accused  and  the  acquittal  of 
twenty-two.  None  of  them  were  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  two  leaders,  for 
whom  the  public  prosecutor  demanded 
capital  punishment,  were  sentenced  to 
twelve  years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 
The  others  received  terms  of  from  four 
to  seven  years.  The  reason  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  Government  was  because  the 
aim  of  the  movement  with  which  the 
accused  were  connected  was  to  prevent 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, and  to  bring  the  Croatians  and 
Montenegrins  into  a  single  Serb  nation 
under  King  Peter  of  Servia. 


The  Spanish  Government  bc- 
Spain  and  ^-^^^^^  meeting  with  uncxpcct- 
Morocco  ^^jiy  gjrong  resistance  in  Mo- 
rocco, has  been  constantly  in  dread  lest 
its  military  operations-  be  intcrrui)ted  by 
revolution  at  home  or  foreign  interven- 
tion. The  danger  of  the  latter  was  ap- 
parently brought  very  close  last  week  by 
tlie  publication  in  the  Paris  Matin  of  an 
interview  with  General  d'Amade  of  the 
I'rcnch  army,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  France  must 
intervene  to  check  Spanish  aggression  in 
Morocco.  Molilla,  he  said,  was  the  "Fa- 
shoda  of  Spain,"  an  allusion  to  the  action 
of  England  in  checking  the  movement 
of  the  French  Government  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  vSudan.  Special  weight  was 
given  to  General  d'Aniade's  words  be- 
cause he  was  the  leader  of  the  French 
l<irees  in  the  recent  operations  against 
iMorocco  in  the  C'liaouia  regions  on  the 


Atlantic  Coast,  where,  however,  he  did 
not  have  so  large  a  body  of  troops  as 
(ieneral  Marina  has  now  at  Melilla.  The 
French  Government,  determined  to  main- 
tain a  strictly  neutral  attitude  on  the  Mo- 
roccan question,  at  once  repudiated  Gen- 
eral d'Amade's  opinions  and  announced 
that  he  must  either  deny  the  interview  or 
be  punished.  Foreign  Minister  Pichon 
stated  that  Spain  was  acting  within  her 
rights  in  her  operations  on  the  Riff  Coast, 
and  the  questions  involved  were  fully  cov- 
ered by  the  French-Spanish  Agreements 
of  1904-05  and  the  Algcciras  conference. 
Spain,  iie  said,  was  conducting  operations 
in  a  mountainous  region  and  had  need  for 
a  large  body  of  troops.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  Spain  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  such  action  ;  for  her  cam- 
paign in  Morocco  in  1859  she  emi)loyed 
more  than  40,000  men.  General  d'Amade, 
when  the  question  of  repudiating  the  in- 
terview was  put  to  him.  declared  that  he 
could  not  with  honor  deny  having  given 
utterance  to  the  opinions  accredited  to 
him.  Accordingly  he  was  placed  upon 
the  retired  list  at  half  pay,  Premier  P^ri- 
and  taking  occasion  to  pay  a  high  trib- 
ute to  his  services  as  an  officer. No 

progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Riffians.  They  are 
continually  receiving  reinforcements, 
probably  with  the  connivance  of  Sultan 
Mulai  Hafid.  No  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween Morocco  and  Spain  has,  however, 
been  formallv  made.  Nador  and  Zeluan, 
the  two  points  which  the  Spaniards  have 
recently  captured,  are  being  fortified  and 
the  railroad  connecting  them  with  Melil- 
la   reconstructed.      Mount    Cnirugu    has 

been   abandoned. The   trial   of   Prof. 

Francisco  Ferrer  as  instigator  of  the 
Barcelona  riot  is  being  carried  on  by 
court-martial  with  open  doors.  The  pub- 
lic prosecutor  introduced  as  evidence  nu- 
merous quotations  from  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Ferrer  to  show  that  he  was  an 
anarchist  and  an  advocate  of  the  over- 
throw of  government  by  force  and  that 
his  Modern  .*>chool  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  the  young  in  an 
archistic  and  atheistic  principles.  Pro 
fessor  I'errer  in  his  own  defense  said  that 
he  was  solely  concerned  with  education 
and  had  as  far  as  possil>le  kept  out  of  pol- 
itics. He  had  nothing  to  Ho  with  the 
riot  in   I'arcelona. 


I 


The   Alliance   Israelite 

BY  DR.  ABRAM  S.   ISAACS 


DURING  the  stay  of  the  deputation 
from  the  Turkish  ParHament  in 
Paris  in  July,  they  paid  a  visit  to 
the  office  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle.  Notable  among  the  informal 
addreses  that  followed  were  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Riza  Tewfik  P>ey,  vice-president 
of  the  Chamber  and  deputy  from  Adri- 
anople,  who  said  that  if  any  one  was 
capable  of  appreciating  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  in  the  East,  it  was  himself,  for, 
as  a  child,  he,  a  Mussulman,  had  sat  at 
its  school  in  Adrianople  side  by  side  with 
little  Jewish  comrades.  He  had  learned 
there  not  only  secular  subjects,  but  also 
Hebrew,  which  he  spoke  as  a  second 
mother  tongue.  He  had  preserved  so 
grateful  a  recollection  of  his  first  years 
of  study  that  he  continued  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Old  Pupils  of 
the  Alliance  at  Salonica. 

What  is  the  Alliance,  to  whose  influ- 


ence such  public  tribute  is  given  by  a 
Young  Turk  leader?  What  was  its  ori- 
gin, what  the  story  of  its  development 
and  its  present  activities? 

It  was  in  1840,  when  the  death  of 
Father  Thomas  at  Damascus  gave  rise 
to  the  charge  of  ritual  murder  against 
the  Jews  of  that  city.  A  deputation  of 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  Adolph  Cremieux  (later  French 
Minister  of  Justice),  and  S.  Munk,  the 
( Orientalist,  went  to  Egypt,  to  intercede 
with  its  ruler,  Mehemet  Ali.  and  check 
further  persecutions.  There  was  no 
central  body  in  that  day  to  undertake 
such  a  work  of  defense,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  then  made  that  an  organization 
be  effected,  but  without  result.  Nearly 
two  decades  later — in  1858 — another  in- 
cident showed  the  helplessness  of  the 
Jewish  people.  A  child.  Edgar  I^Iortara. 
was  abducted  by  the   Papal  authorities. 


ri'riLS  .\T  Till':  alli.\ncic  .miricultur.vl  school  at  i>jei>eida.  tunis. 
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and  the  Pope  refused  to  restore  him  to 
his  home  and  parents,  despite  the  remon- 
strances of  the  civihzed  world.  :\n  act 
of  such  heinousness — for  it  made  every 
household  insecure — deeply  stirred  puh- 
lic  sentiment,  and  a  movement  began  for 
organized  protection.  The  Alliance  Isra- 
elite Universelle,  formed  in  Paris  in 
i860  by  six  Frenchmen  (Astruc,  later 
chief  rabbi  of  Belgium ;  Isidore  Cohen, 
an  editor ;  Jules  Carvalho,  civil  engineer ; 
Narcisse  Leven,  lawyer ;  Eugene  Man- 
uel, professor ;  and  Charles  Netter,  mer- 
chant), was  the  result.  This  society, 
which  will  soon  celebrate  its  fiftieth 
anniversary,  has  developed  from  the  sim- 
plest beginnings  to  the  proportions  of  a 
modern,  widely  extended  and  admirably 
equipped  educational  and  benevolent 
organization,  which  trains  45,000  pupils 
in  its  150  schools  thruout  the  Orient,  be- 
sides maintaining  other  forms  of  useful 
activity  in  Europe  and  the  East. 

Fifty  years  ago  tlio  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Orient  was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.  They  had  many  hostile  factors 
to  contend  with,  economic,  political  and 
religious,  in  the  medieval  atmosphere 
which   impeded   progress  and  made  en- 


lightenment impossible.  Popular  preju- 
dice and  governmental  extortion,  with 
ecclesiastical  bigotry  in  high  places,  were 
hard  taskmasters ;  while  such  was  the 
effect  upon  the  Jews  themselves  of  long- 
continued  repression  and  degradation 
that  their  moral  and  physical  growth  was 
stunted. 

No  movement,  then,  could  have  been 
more  opportune  than  that  ushered  in  by 
the  new  society,  whose  task  was  thus 
clearly  stated  in  the  introdiictory  appeal : 

"To  defend  the  honor  of  the  Jewish  name, 
whenever  attacked:  to  encourage  liy  all  means 
at  our  command  the  pursuit  of  useful  handi- 
crafts ;  to  combat  where  necessary  the  igno- 
rance and  vice  caused  liy  oppression  ;  to  work- 
by  the  power  of  persuasion  and  all  the  moral 
influence-;  we  possess  for  the  emancipation  of 
our  brethren  who  still  sutler  imder  the  burden 
of  exceptional  legislation  ;  to  hasten  and  solid 
ify  complete  enfranchisement  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  mora!  regeneration  of  our  breth- 
ren—  such  in  its  cliief  aspects  is  the  work  to 
which  the  Alliance  Israelfte  Universelle  hereby 
C(^nscorates  itself." 

No  purpose  could  have  been  loftier 
half  a  century  ago.  when  the  new  cduca- 
Uon  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
brotherhoood  of  nations  and  creeds  hard- 
ly begitn  to  be  considered  seriously.     As 
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succinctly  was  the  aim  of  the  society  de- 
fined in  its  statutes : 

"To  work  everywhere  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews.  To  give  effectual  support  to  those 
who  suffer  persecution  because  they  are  Jews. 


of  starvation.  Since  that  date,  it  ha< 
secured  civic  rights  to  the  Jews  of  Switz- 
erland, helped  appreciably  in  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Riunania,  P.ulgaria  and  Servia.  and  ol) 
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To  encourage  all  publications  adapted  lu  pro 
mote  these  ends." 

It  is  difiicult  to  condense  within  a  lew 
paragraphs  the  story  of  the  society's 
gradual  development,  how  from  that 
initial  gathering  in  Paris  in  i860  it  has 
practically  encircled  the  globe,  with  a 
genius  for  organization  and  accomplish- 
ment which  no  obstacle  could  discour- 
age, no  opposition  weaken.  Its  name 
indicates  its  character  and  scope — it  is 
imiversal,  appealing  to  all  types  and 
classes  of  Jewry,  whatever  their  jircdi- 
lections  and  nationality,  and  reaching  out 
its  helping  hand  to  uplift  and  educate 
young  and  old,  to  champion  and  protect 
wherever  the  Jew  is  downtrodden  in  his 
everlasting  heritage  of  scorn  and  re- 
proach in  benighted  lands. 

It  is  significant  of  the  breadth  of  the 
founders  of  the  Alliance,  whose  schools 
are  open  to  Mohammedan  and  Christian, 
that  its  first  public  work  was  in  behalf 
of  the  Christians  of  Lebanon,  when 
persecuted  by  the  Druses  and  in  danger 


lained  a  significant  declaration  in  the 
Ireaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  guaranteeing 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  Ruman- 
ian Jews — which  has  not  been  kept  in- 
violate in  the  strife  and  jealousies  of  the 
Powers.  It  has  intervened,  frequently 
with  good  effect,  in  Russia;  appealed 
with  best  results  in  Turkey  and  other 
Mohammedan  states,  like  Tunis.  Mo- 
rocco and  Persia.  It  has  co-operated 
wisely  and  generously  with  organiza- 
tions similar  to  its  own  in  I'ligland, 
( icrmaiiy.  .Austria  -  Hungary  and  the 
I'nited  States  to  secure  by  concerted 
action  the  most  salutary  legislation  in 
countries  where  medievalism  prevails. 
Its  moral  suasion  has  almost  invariably 
been  exercised  with  good  effect. 

Parallel  with  what  may  be  termed  its 
political  activity  runs  the  strictly  educa- 
tional work,  with  a  breadth  and  effec- 
tiveness that  are  simply  admirable,  and 
stamp  the  policy  of  the  .Alliance  as  states- 
manlike in  the  highest  degree.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  educational  facilities  in  the 
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Last  were  primitive,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  train  the  boy  in  a  useful  trade, 
while  the  girl  was  wholly  neglected. 
Pauperism  was  canonized;  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  to  cherish  loftier  ambi- 
tions almost  a  heresy.  The  schools  of 
the  Alliance — primary,  manual,  technical, 
agricultural  —  were  revolutionary,  for 
their  aim  was  to  fit  the  young  people  of 
the  Orient  to  become  teachers  of  their 
brethren  as  well  as  citizens  of  Western 
lands.  Formerly  a  mere  reading  and 
writing  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  de- 
manded of  the  child ;  peddling  and  other 
lowly  occupations  formed  the  only  means 
of  subsistence  for  the  great  majority.  A 
new  life  was  now  to  be  unfolded  and  a 
new  resolve  cherished.  From  1862,  when 
the  first  school  was  opened  at  Tetuan,  to 


come  instructors  in  the  agricultural  colo- 
nies in  Palestine  and  the  Argentine. 
Visitors  to  this  school  speak  glowingly 
of  its  equipment  and  training.  The  sec- 
ond farm  school  was  started  in  Djedeida, 
Tunis,  in  1895,  and  has  proved  similarly 
successful.  At  Constantinople  a  rab- 
binical seminary  has  been  founded ;  at 
Jerusalem  a  technical  school,  with  its 
iron  foundry,  forge,  carpentry  and  ma- 
chine shops,  weaving  looms,  modeling 
classes.  In  Paris  a  normal  school  for 
young  men  and  women  is  well  attended, 
'ihc  course  of  studies  in  the  various 
schools  is  largely  adapted  to  local  re- 
quirements, French,  T>ulgarian,  Turkish, 
Arabic,  English,  German  varying  in 
prominence  and  attention.  Hebrew  natu- 
rally holds  a  leading  place,  with  Jewish 
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the  one  established  at  Mosul  in  1908,  144 
have  been  maintained,  covering  Bul- 
garia, Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
Egypt,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Algeria,  with 
similar  work  in  Rumania,  Persia  and 
Russia.  Two  farm  schools  have  been 
established.  The  first,  associated  with 
the  name  of  Charles  Ncttcr.  was  insti- 
tuted in  Jaffa  in  1868,  u]->on  a  grant  of 
600  acres  given  by  the  Sultan,  a  pioneer 
in  its  line,  and  whose  graduates  have  be- 


religion  and  history,  while  local  geog- 
ra])liy  and  history  are  added  to  arith- 
metic, elementary  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry  and  drawing.  In  the  trade 
schools  carpentry,  blacksmithing.  lock- 
smithing,  copj)ersmithing,  metal  found- 
ing and  wood  carving  are  taught.  Girls — a 
marvelous  advance  for  the  Orient — have 
classes  in  sewing,  ironing,  confectionery, 
embroidery,  carpet  making,  manufacture 
of  lace,  stockings,  shirts,  corsets.    Even- 
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ing  lectures  and  courses  are  maintained 
for  pupils  who  leave  the  schools,  and 
these  are  attended  by  workmen,  mer- 
chants and  peddlers  after  the  day's  labor. 
"Young  Alliance"  societies  for  mutual 
improvement  continue  the  students"  in- 
terest after  graduation  and  add  in  due 
time  to  the  moral  and  financial  strength 
of  the  parent  association.  The  Alliance 
schools  are  free  only  to  the  children  of 
the  very  poorest,  who  are  furnished  as 
well  with  books,  clothing  and  hot  mid- 
day lunch.  Parents  in  better  circum- 
stances pay  a   fee,  which  reaches  often 


after  a  year  or  two,  in  their  general 
traits  and  appearance,  do  not  differ  so 
markedly  from  the  children  of  the  Occi- 
dent. Two  factors  are  emphasized — love 
of  their  ancestral  religion  and  loyalty  to 
the  country  of  their  birth,  while  the  vital 
law  of  self-help  is  imprest  upon  them 
from  the  beginning  and  enforced  by  the 
most  practical  methods. 

Minor  activities  of  the  Alliance  in- 
clude the  publication  of  bulletins  in  dif- 
ferent languages  from  time  to  time, 
which  tell  of  the  w'orks.  progress, 
finances,  etc.     Subventions  are  given  to 
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20  francs  a  month.  In  another  respect 
these  schooKs  arc  praiseworthy — they  are 
open  to  the  young  of  every  religion  and 
attract  a  fair  number  of  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, Greeks,  Armenians  and  Moham- 
medans. Christians  and  Mohammedans 
are  on  the  staff  of  instructors.  Could 
there  be  a  more  suggestive  and  gratify- 
ing sign  of  enlightenment? 

Under  such  conditions,  which  promote 
both  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth, 
what  a  transformation  occurs  in  the 
child's  character  and  physique !  Pace, 
bearing,  stature,  mind,  alike  are  inilu- 
enced.  The  process  is  rapid  and  effec- 
tive; so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  the  pupils 


scholars  for  the  encouragement  of  Jew- 
ish literature,  and  books  are  issued  de- 
voted chiefly  to  Jewish  statistics  and  the 
defense  of  Jewish  interests.  It  conducts 
occasionally  "missions"  to  remote  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  where  are  found  rem- 
nants of  Israel,  long  since  detached  from 
the  parent  stem  and  yet  not  wholly  be- 
yond restoration.  For  instance,  in  1867, 
Joseph  Halevy  was  sent  to  visit  the 
Palashas,  in  Abyssinia ;  and  within  re- 
cent years  a  further  mission  was  dis- 
patched to  the  same  people,  which  had 
interesting  results  and  won  the  favor  of 
King  Menelek.  Financial  relief,  too,  is 
given    in    Russia    for    educational    and 
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benevolent  purposes,  while  prompt  as- 
sistance is  rendered  when  communities 
suffer  distress  by  reason  of  persecution 
or  other  sudden  calamity. 

The  affairs  of  the  Alliance  are  admin- 
istered by  a  central  committee  resident  in 
Paris  and  composed  of  well-known  and 
eminent  French  Israelites,  whose  presi- 
dent is  Narcisse  Leven,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal founders.  There  is,  besides,  a 
larger  committee  of  non-resident  mem- 
bers, representative  Jews  from  other 
countries,  whose  duties  are  advisory. 
Local  committees  in  plentiful  array  co- 
operate in  cities  large  and  small  thruout 
the  globe.  Annual  subscriptions  are 
fixed  at  a  minimum  rate  of  6  francs,  but 
the  income  is  increased  by  donations  and 
bequests.  For  an  average  year,  1906, 
the  receipts  of  the  central  committee 
were  approximately  1,500,000  francs; 
the  expenses  about  the  same.  It  is  large- 
ly, if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  gifts  of  the 
late  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch  that 
the  educational  work  has  been  so  signal- 
ly successful.  Their  benevolence  was 
always  far-sighted. 


It  is  impossible  within  present  limits 
to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  the  soci- 
ety's workings,  whose  bendk<nt  JiiHu- 
ence  is  leaving  its  undeniable  impress  for 
good  upon  half  a  million  Jews  in  the 
East,  and  whose  activities  are  really  only 
in  their  introductory  stage,  for  second- 
ary education  must  receive  much  closer 
attention.  Its  outlook  for  the  future  is 
by  no  means  roseate,  and  its  leaders  can- 
not rest  upon  their  laurels ;  great  tact  is 
required  to  overcome  many  difficulties 
and  cope  with  social,  political  and  reli- 
gious problems.  However,  M.  Leven 
and  his  co-laborers  are  sanguine,  and 
work  only  the  more  energetically  and 
enthusiastically.  Each  school  is  not  only 
an  "isle  of  safety"  for  the  youTig,  in  a-.f 
atmosphere  still  medieval  in  many  quar- 
ters, but  a  preparatory  school  for  en- 
lightened citizenshij)  in  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent. No  wonder  that  the  approaching 
jubilee — its  fiftieth  anniversary — will  be 
celebrated  with  gratitude  and  rejoicing 
wherever  its  work  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated, and  that  indicates  a  world-wide 
celebration. 

Nf.w  ^■(>RK  City. 
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Up   the  Ladder;   or,   How  to   Rise 

A  Fable 

BY   CHARLES  BATTELL  LOOMIS 
Author   of   "Cheekful   Americans,"    "Minerva's    Manceuvres."   Etc. 


LAWRENCE  OSBORNE,  just  out 
of  high  school  and  bent  on  mak- 
ing his  way  in  the  world,  stood 
in  the  doorway  of  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  house  of  White  &  Moreen,  on 
Worth  street,  and  said  to  a  clerk  who  was 
at  hand,  "Who  is  the  head  muckamuck 
in  this  business?" 

"Mr.  White,"  said  the  clerk,  some- 
what shocked  at  the  tone  of  the  boy. 

"I  wish  to  see  him,"  said  Lawrence, 
resolutely. 

"He  is  very  busy  now.  Won't  some 
one  else  do  as  well  ?" 

"This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
(he  added  mentally,  'to  me'),  and  I  must 
see  him  at  once." 

"Oh,  very  well.  I  will  take  in  your 
card." 

"No,  you  won't,  because  I  haven't 
one.  My  name  will  do  no  better,  as  Mr. 
White  does  not  know  me.  Take  me  in 
myself." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
the  lad  which  compelled  the  clerk  to 
usher  him  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
White. 

That  dry  goods  magnate  looked  up  in 
surprise,  but  had  no  time  for  words  be- 
fore Lawrence  said :  "Good  afternoon, 
sir.  I  wish  a  position  as  clerk  in  this 
establishment.  I  will  do  all  my  own 
work  and  be  worth  whatever  is  paid  me. 
My  office  hours  are  from  8  in  the  morn- 
ing to  6  at  night,  to  begin  with.  I  am 
willing  to  begin  on  a  salary  of  $5  a 
week,  but  I'll  soon  be  worth  more  than 
that  and  shall  expect  to  get  it." 

There  was  sonictliing  in  the  simple 
manliness  of  the  boy  of  eigliteen  that  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  White,  and  he  said: 

"That  sounds  independent.  Have  you 
had  any  experience?" 

"Sir,"  said  I^awrence.  "experience  is 
something  that  time  will  give  any  fool. 
I  am  fresh  from  school,  I  am  intelligent 
above  the  average,  and  if  you  make  me 
office  boy  it  will  be  merely  the  bottom 
rung  of  a  ladder  up  which  I  intend  to 
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run  as  quickly  as  I  can.  When  can  I 
begin  work?" 

"Right  away,"  said  Mr.  White,  put- 
ting out  his  hand  to  grasp  that  of  the 
boy.    "Do  you  smoke?" 

"Not  during  office  hours,  at  any  rate, 
and  I  don't  intend  to  drink  for  several 
years  yet.  My  habits  wouldn't  interest 
you.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

Mr.  W  hite  rang  for  the  shipping  clerk, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Lawrence  was  con- 
centrating all  his  mind  on  the  work  in 
hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  he  under- 
stood his  duties  so  well  that  he  could  do 
them  without  half  trying,  but  he  tried 
very  hard  and  found  that  his  work  was 
all  over  at  5  o'clock,  so  he  went  at  once 
to  Mr.  White. 

"Mr.  White,  I  am  thru  my  work  at  5. 
Why  waste  my  time  staying  until  6?" 

"Isn't  there  some  other  work  you  can 
do?''  asked  Mr.  White,  secretly  amused. 

"If  I  did  it  would  I  get  paid  for  it?" 

"Why,  it  is,  of  course,  not  our  custom 
to  pay  extra  for  work  done  during  office 
hours." 

"Why,  then  I'd  be  a  fool  to  work  for 
nothing,  and  thus  save  the  firm  money. 
When  my  work  is  finished  I  wish  to  go 
home." 

"All  right."  said  Mr.  White ;  "be  sure 
you  do  work  thoroly,  and  I'll  wink  at 
whatever  else  you  do." 

So  Lawrence  went  home  at  5.  altho 
other  boys  who  had  been  with  the  Imuse 
two  or  three  years  stayed  until  6. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  Lawrence  felt 
that  he  could  do  the  work  of  the  boy 
next  above  him.  and  as  that  boy  was  go- 
ing to  be  discharged  for  incompetence. 
Lawrence  went  in  to  see  Mr.  White. 

"Mr.  White,  I  can  do  mv  own  work 
and  that  of  Smithson  for  the  two  sala- 
ries. They  are  going  to  fire  Smithson 
and  I  wish  to  apply  for  his  iob.  It  will 
keep  me  until  6  o'clock  until  I  get  the 
hang  of  it.  but  don't  let  that  worry  you. 
Mav  I  have  the  job?" 
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'You  may,"  said  Mr.  White,  without 
hesitation.  He  noticed  that  the  boy  was 
handsome  and  gentlemanly.  He  also 
remembered  that  his  daughter  was 
seventeen. 

In  a  month's  time  Lawrence  had  mas- 
tered his  new  routine  so  well  that  he  was 
going  home  at  5,  and  then  it  was  that  he 
noticed  that  the  house  did  not  close  at  i 
on  Saturdays. 

He  went  in  to  see  Mr.  White  about  it. 

"Mr.  White,  1  think  that  a  large  house 
like  this  ought  to  close  on  Saturday  at 
1  o'clock.  A  man  who  works  when  he 
knows  that  others  are  playing  cultivates 
a  growth  of  ill  feeling  against  his  em- 
ployers. On  Saturday  I  can  extra  con- 
centrate on  my  work  and  finish  it  by  I, 
and  1  wish  to  go  home  at  that  hour  here- 
after. I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
others,  of  course,  but  if  you  don't  mind 
taking  advice  from  a  boy,  you  will  let  us 
all  out." 

Mr.  White  saw  the  wisdom  of  this 
and  invited  the  boy  to  go  home  with  him 
on  the  following  Saturday  to  meet  his 
daughter. 

"For,"  said  he,  "I  see  how  it  will  be. 
H  I  put  impediments  in  the  way  of 
Lawrence's  meeting  me  socially  he  will 
make  mincemeat  of  them  at  once,  and 
perhaps  cause  me  sleepless  nights.  I 
will  admit  him  to  social  equality  at 
once." 

And  so  the  following  Saturday  Law- 
rence met  Miss  White  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  fell  in  love. 

But  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
he  was  as  yet  too  young  to  think  of  love. 
He  merely  told  Miss  White  to  keep  him 
in  remembrance.  "I  may  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  something  of  interest  to  us 
both,  later  on.  It  would  be  absurd  for 
mo'  to  think  of  love  while  getting  a  beg- 
garly $15  a  week,  but  there  will  come  a 
time."  ! 

"T  believe  you,"  said  the  girl,  and 
blushed  charmingly. 

It  was  early  summer  when  Lawrence 
entered  upon  his  duties,  and  by  the  rules 
of  the  house  he  was  entitled  to  no  vaca- 
tion, but  when  the  weather  began  to  get 
warm  he  went  to  sec  Mr.  White. 

"Mr.  White,"  said  he.  "T  imderstand 
that  newcomers  get  no  vacations.  Now, 
of  course,  I  understand  that  a  vacation 


is  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  work 
performed  during  the  year,  but  I  also 
know  that  no  vacation  renders  a  man  or 
a  boy  unfit  for  work.  1  must  have  a 
vacation  in  order  to  be  worth  my  salary, 
and  I  should  like  the  first  two  weeks  in 
July." 

■Jjut,"  said  Mr.  White,  "it  is  custom- 
ary to  let  the  older  men  choose  their 
vacations,  and  then  those  who  are 
younger  get  what's  left." 

"That  is  fair  enough,"  said  Lawrence; 
"I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  that  light. 
IJut  I  am  to  have  two  weeks,  am  I  not  ?" 

"Why,  we  only  give  one  here,"  said 
Mr.  White,  urbanely. 

"Then  it's  time  you  joined  the  pro- 
cession, Mr.  White.  Two  weeks  is  little 
enough,  when  you  consider  that  we  work 
fifty  weeks.  Is  it  two  weeks  for  us  all 
after  this?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  White,  who 
felt  that  he  could  deny  the  young  man 
nothing. 

A  busy  season  now  came  on  and  Law- 
rence found  that  in  order  to  finish  his 
work  each  day  he  had  to  stay  until  7, 
but  the  firm  did  not  give  supper  money 
unless  a  clerk  stayed  until  7  :30. 

So  Lawrence  went  in  to  see  Mr. 
White. 

"Mr.  White,  if  I  stay  here  overtime 
to  do  work  that  is  piled  up  on  me  owing 
to  the  firm's  success.  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  be  paid  for  it,  but  in  order  to  get  even 
supper  money  I  must  stay  until  7 130, 
and  that  is  a  half  hour  longer  than  is 
necessary'.  Resides,  it  is  likely  to  upset 
my  digestion.  T  am  willing  to  take  a 
dollar  for  the  extra  hour,  but  I  cannot 
do  extra  work  that  increases  the  firm's 
profits  unless  T  get  a  share  also." 

As  usual.  Mr.  White  saw  the  fairness 
of  this,  and  so  supper  money  was  paid 
at  7  o'clock. 

Thus  step  by  step  Lawrence  rose, 
asking  for  what  he  wanted  when  he 
wanted  it,  and  when  he  was  twentv-one 
he  was  head  salesman,  and  ATiss  White 
was  engaged  to  marry  him  on  a  certain 
date,  rain  or  shine. 

When  the  wedding  came  off  one  of 
the  guests  was  a  faithful  follow  who 
had  entered  the  cmplt\v  of  the  firm  eight 
years  before,  and  bad  done  bis  own 
work  and  anv  work  that  happened  to  be 
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undone,  in  the  hope  that  his  patient 
merit  would  be  rewarded.  Instead  of 
which  he  was  called  "the  goat."  and 
work  was  piled  on  him  by  all.  And  as 
it  was  against  his  principles  to  ask  for  a 
raise,  feeling  that  if  he  was  entitled  to 


one  he  would  get  it,  he  was  still  plod- 
ding away  on  a  beggarly  $20  a  week. 
while  Lawrence  was  getting  $5,000  a 
year. 

"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive." 

Leonia,  N.  J. 
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The   Rochester  Movement 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WARD 

SVPERVISOR     OF     THE     ROCHESTER     UoABD     CF     EDUCATION 


"1 


AM  more  interested  in  what  you 
are  doing,  and  what  it  stands  for, 
than    m    anything    else    in     the 


world.  You  are  buttressing  the  founda- 
tions of  democracy." 

It  was  in  No.  14  School  Building,  in 
the  City  of  Rochester,  that  Governor 
Charles  E.  Hughes  spoke  these  words. 
The  occasion  was  a  dinner  at  which  were 
gathered  representatives  of  tlie  League 
of  Civic  Clubs,  men  and  women,  but 
mostly  men,  from  every  section  of  the 
town,  of  every  class  and  interest,  who 
use  the  public  school  buildings  for  meet- 
ings, whose  purpose  is  the  development 
of  intelligent  public  spirit  by  the  open 
presentation  and  free  discussion  of  pub- 
lic questions. 

When  Lincoln  J.  StefFcns  first  heard 
of  the  Rochester  movement,  he  said : 

"If  that  movement  is  successful  it  will  mark 
a  new  era  in  municipal  progress.  I  have  suc- 
cessi\ely  pinned  mv  faith  to  three  hopes  of 
salvation  for  tlie  city.  First.  I  hoped  in  the 
leadersliip  of  some  one  man  for  each  town,  hut 
I  saw  that  good  men  weaken  and  die  and  that 
their  ideals  do  not  live  forever  after  them. 
Next,  I  thought  that  salvation  of  the  city 
would  come  thru  all  of  the  'good'  people 
handing  together  and  fighting  shotdder  to 
shoulder  to  lift  the  had  people.  Rut  I  found 
that  it  would  not  work.  The  hypocrisy  which 
permeates  the  ranks  of  those  whom  it  is  con- 
ventional to  call  'good'  people  always  works 
disaster  to  such  movements.  Lastly.  I  come  to 
hope  in  all  the  people  getting  together.  T  am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  only  way :  not  'good' 
nor  'had.'  hut  just  people  luiiting  upon  com- 
mon ground  for  the  common  interest." 

How  (his  ideal  of  the  tuiion  of  all  sorts 
of  i^coplc,  without  regard  to  class  or 
creed  or  station,  has  been  realized  in  the 
civic  chib  movement  in  Rochester  mav 
be  illustrated  at  every  stage  nf  its  devel- 
opment. The  first  men's  civic  club  to  be 
formed    was    that    which    uses    No.    14 


School  Building  for  its  meetings.  Among 
the  officers  of  that  club  were  a  well-to-do 
physician,  a  journeyman  printer,  a 
banker  and  a  labor  leader.  The  officers 
of  one  of  the  women's  civic  clubs  are  a 
ncgress,  two  Jewesses,  two  Catholics,  a 
I'nitarian  and  a  Presbyterian. 

No.  14  School  Building,  where  the 
civic  club  movement  began,  is  located  in 
a  district  which,  more  than  any  other,  is 
in  the  mid-ground  of  the  social  life  of 
Rochester.  Natives  and  foreigners, 
wealthy  and  poor,  people  of  all  sorts,  live 
about  it.  The  movement  has  extended 
imtil  there  are  now  seventeen  of  these 
civic  clubs,  and  they  flourish  in  every 
section  of  the  city. 

The  growth  of  the  civic  club  move- 
ment has  been  entirely  spontaneous,  and 
has  been  due  primarily  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  various 
comtriunities  to  find  a  common  ground 
for  the  understanding  of  public  ques- 
tions. 

Erom  the  beginning  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  limitation  upon  freedom  of 
discussion,  and  the  clubs  have  imiformly 
shown  a  desire  to  have  every  question 
fairly  presented  from  both  sides.  For 
instance,  at  the  time  of  the  conviction  of 
Ciompers,  Mitchell  and  Morrison,  one  of 
the  clubs  arranged  to  have  a  labor  leader 
present  the  luiion  position.  The  follow- 
ing evening  was  given  up  to  ibo  defense 
of  the  action  of  the  court  by  a  leading 
manufacturer.  Each  of  these  men  came 
to  hear  the  other  speak,  and  the  audience 
for  each  meeting  represented  both 
classes.  In  a  similar  wav  the  saloon 
question,  the  question  of  direct  nomina- 
tions, woman  suffrage,  newspaper  policy, 
free  text  books  and  many  others  were 
taken  up.    The  keen  interest  manifeste.1 
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in  these  discussions  of  public  questions 
is  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  incident. 
A  seasoned  reporter  who  had  been  sent 
to  "get"  one  of  the  meetings  became  so 
much  interested  that  he  not  only  forgot 
to  take  notes,  but  actually  rose  and  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  The  city  editor 
of  the  paper  which  he  represented,  when 
he  heard  of  the  incident,  exprest  incred- 
ulity ;  whereupon  the  reporter  told  him 
that  if  he  had  been  there,  he  (the  city 
editor)  would  have  "done  the  same 
thing." 

The  meetings  of  the  clubs  are  not  all 
of  them  given  up  to  the  discussion  of 
general  public  topics.  Questions  of  local 
interest  are  also  threshed  out.  It  was 
soon  after  the  organization  of  the  first 
club  that  the  alderman  of  the  ward,  who 
had    been    invited 


to  speak  on  "The 
Duties  of  an  Al- 
derman," respond- 
ed to  the  vote  of 
thanks  t  e  n  dercd 
him  at  the  close  of 
his  address  by  say- 
ing: 

"You  have  given  nic 
a  vote  of  llianks.  1 
feel  tliat  1  want  to 
give  you  a  vote  of 
llianks  for  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to 
you  and  hearing  your 
frank  discussion  of 
my  words.  If  you 
have  been  benefited 
by  my  coming  here,  1 
have  been  benefited 
more.  If  every  niem- 
bcr  of  the  Common 
Council  and  every 
other  public  servant 
had  frequently  such 
opportunities  as  this 
to  discuss  public  mat- 
ters with  those  to 
whom  he  owes  his  ap- 
pointment it  would 
mean  that  we  would 
have  mucii  bettor,  more 

intelligent  representation  of  the  people's  inter- 
est and  a  cleaner  government." 

The  civic  club  movement  in  Rochester 
is  a  part  of  the  general  use  of  public 
school  buildings  as  social  centers  which 
this  city  has  begun.  Two  years  ago 
delegates  from  eleven  organizations,  rep- 
resenting more  than  fifty  thousand  citi- 
zens of  Rochester,  united  in  "The  School 
Extension  C'diumittec,"  and  asked  f^r  an 
appropriation   for  equipping  one  school 


building  with  gymnasium,  baths,  library, 
game  and  readmg  rooms,  and  keeping  it 
(jpen  every  evening  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  community,  three  evenings 
of  each  week  for  the  men  and  boys,  two 
evenings  for  the  women  and  girls,  and 
one  evening  for  an  entertainment,  fol- 
lowed by  a  social  hour  for  all  together. 

The  experiment  the  first  year  was  re- 
garded as  so  successful  that  the  appro- 
priation the  second  year  was  doubled  and 
three  buildings  were  ecpiipped  and 
opened. 

Eronl  the  begiiming  there  was  no 
"charity"  nor  "uplift"  idea  in  the  usual 
sense  connected  with  it.  It  was,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  a  citizen,  spoken  on  the 
night  of  the  opening  of  the  first  social 
center,  simply  a  means  of  the  "people's 

getting  iheir  mon- 
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ey  s  worth  out  of 
their  ow'n  prop- 
erty." It  is  in  this 
c  o  ni  m  o  n  sense, 
democratic  spirit 
of  social  exchange 
that  the  success  of 
the  movement  lies. 
T  h  e  most  re- 
markable and  sat- 
isfactory thin  g 
about  the  move- 
ment in  Rochester 
is  the  fact  that 
while  the  recrea- 
tional and  enter- 
tainment features 
have  been  limited 
to  the  social  cen- 
ters, the  adult  civic 
club  movement, 
especially  of  men's 
organizations,  has 
spread  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  so- 
cial centers  to  in- 
clude every  section. 
This  is  the  feature  that  im]>rest  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  this  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  i)eople  arc  eager  to  come  to- 
gether for  open,  frank  discussion  and 
that  when  the  restrictions  are  removed 
and  the  idea  of  one  group  of  people  lift- 
ing another  group  or  teaching  another 
grou|i  is  absent,  men  are  just  as  ready  to 
meet  m  the  great  school  buildings  in  the 
citv  as  they  were  in  "t!io  little  red  school 
house  back  home." 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 
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The   Game  and  the   Farmer 

BY   DWIGHT   W.    HUNTINGTON 

[Our  readers  will  not  forget  the  series  of  articles  we  published  recently  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Huntington  advocating  a  revolutionary  policy  on  the  part  of  all  our  States  to  make  the 
game  plentiful  once  more.  These  articles  have  accomplished  much  good  and  we  are  glad 
to  continue  the  discussion  now  at  the  opening  of  the  game  season,  when  so  many  sportsmen 
are  turning  their  steps  to  the  fields  and  woods.  Mr.  Huntington  has  become  since  our  series 
was   completed    editor   of    The   Amateur   Sportsman. — Eoitob.] 

N  the  article  on  "The  State  and  the  Having  adopted  an  EngHsli  legal  fic- 

Game'"  I  pointed  out  the  weakness  tion  that  the  title  to  the  game  is  in  tlie 

of  the  North  American  game  laws  Crown  and  having  taken  it  i>eri(jusly  to 

and  the  scientific  reason  why  restrictive  mean  that  the  State  owns  the  game,  the 

laws  cannot    be    made    to    increase  our  State  has  attempted  to  save  the  property 

game.  by  enacting  a  large  number  of  criminal 

The  farmers  seem  to  have  been  en-  laws  (as  was  pointed  out  in  the  paper 
tircly  overlooked  m  our  game  law  mak-  referred  to),  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
ing,  save  tliat  t'^.ere  has  been  some  at-  prohibit  the  taking  of  game,  except  in 
temjjt  to  add  to  the  ordinary  trespass  very  small  quantities  and  during  a  very 
laws  certain  provisions  making  it  a  mis-  short  season,  which  makes  it  not  worth 
demeanor  to  shoot  on  lands  which  are  while  for  any  one  to  look  after  it  prop- 
posted.  Tho^e  laws  are  of  little  value,  erly.  The  State  cannot  do  this,  and  it 
because  usually  they  require  that  the  prevents  the  farmers  from  looking  after 
s'gns  prohibiting  shooting  be  of  a  cer-  the  game,  since  no  one  can  be  expected 
♦ain  dimension  and  that  they  be  placed  to  do  anything  which  does  not  pay. 
at  certain  intervals;  the  criminal  laws  The  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game 
are  construed  strictly  in  favor  of  the  ac-  alive  for  propagation,  or  as  food  in  the 
cused,  and  failure  exactly  to  comply  markets,  deprive  the  farmers  of  the 
with  the  terms  of  the  statutes  makes  the  right  to  profit  by  an  interesting  crop, 
posting  of  no  value  to  the  farmer.  easily  produced,  and  the  license  system 

It  is,  too,  a  matter  of  some  expense  permitting  the  sportsman  to  shoot  seems 
(for  which  there  is  no  return,  since  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  State  is 
game  cannot  be  sold)  to  procure  and  preserving  the  game  for  sport  and  not 
properly  place  the  sign  boards,  and  when  for  food.  The  farmer  is  given  to  un- 
they  are  up  often  they  are  disregarded  derstand  that  the  sportsmen  only  have 
in  the  absence  of  a  gamekeeper,  by  a  an  interest  in  the  game ;  that  they  can 
lawless  class  of  gunners,  who  know  that  shoot  it ;  but  that  the  farmer  must  not 
the  farms  are  large  and  that  they  can  rear  it  as  an  additional  crop,  which 
easily  make  their  escape  if  any  one  is  would  prove  in  many  cases  more  profit- 
seen  to  approach.  A  game  warden  who  able  than  anything  he  can  produce  on  the 
must  guard  300  square  miles  is  not  much  farm.  It  seems  almost  ludicrous  for  the 
to  be  feared.  State  to  issue  licenses  to  pursue  game 

Poultney  Bigelow,  writing  of  the  city  on  the  farmers'  lands  ;  an  Illinois  sports- 
man in  the  country,  saiil  recently :  nian  recently  complained  that  the  State 
"He  may  plant  an  orchard ;  lie  may  wish  to  ^^^  SO^^  '""''  a  gold  brick — a  license  tO 
preserve  fish  in  his  stream  or  birds  in  his  shoot  on  some  posted  farms. 
woods.  He  will  discover  th.it  in  the  absence  In  the  paper  on  "How  to  Preserve 
ot  any  ctiective  game  or  iighway  nolicnisr  he  d  i  1  •.  ••»  t  •  ^  1  ^  .1  ^  -^  • 
will  be  only  planting  that  which  others  appro  BobwhltC  I  pointed  out  that  it  IS  an 
priate.'"  easy  matter  to  make  the  partridges  or 

The    statement    is    applicable    to    the  "ni-ail"  profitably  plentiful  on  any  farm, 

farmer  as  well  as  to  the  city  man.  ?^'^^  bobwhites  rc(iuirc  very  little   feed- 

The  worst  feature  cf  the  game  law^  '"•^-  ^^^"  ^^''■'^"  ^'^^X  ^""^  abundant,  and 

from   the    farmers'   viewpoint?  however.  ''^^>'  ''^^'^  ^^^^  season  for  $15  per  dozen 

is  that  thcv  restrict  and  in   fact  prevent  ^^^^'^'  •'^"''   ^^^  ^^  ^"^  "P  P^'"  ^^=^<^"  '" 

the  profitable  increase  of  game.  *'^*^  markets,  in  places  where  they  could 


'Thb   Independent,   September    lo,    1907. 
•The  Independent,  June   3,    1909. 
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be  sold ;  but  most  of  the  birds  marketed 

*TRe  Independent,  October,   1907. 
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were  taken  in  one  State  and  sold  in  an- 
other in  violation  of  the  statute  of  the 
Slate  where  the  birds  were  procured  and 
also  in  violation  of  the  United  States 
statute  known  as  the  Lacey  Law,  which 
1  rohibits  interstate  commerce  in  and  the 
transportation  of  game  illegally  taken. 

The  farmers  being  a  law-abiding  class 
(undoubtedly  in  many  ways  they  are  the 
best  class  of  American  citizens)  have 
not,  of  course,  profited  in  any  way  by 
the  game  sold,  save  perhaps  that  it  may 
be  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  the 
game  taken  so  as  to  remove  temptation 
from  the  trespassers  (licensed  by  the 
State  to  overrun  the  farms),  who  often 
destroy  fences,  fail  to  close  gates  and 
sometimes  even  shoot  poultry  and  other 
live  stock. 

The  amount  of  game  sold  is  very 
small.  The  amoimt  of  game  that  could 
be  sold,  at  high  prices,  by  the  farmers 
under  proper  regulation  is  tremendous. 
New  York  alone  would  send  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  farms  provided  the  industry  of 
game  rearing  was  permitted  and  under- 
stood, and  the  other  cities  and  towns 
would  contribute  proportionate  amounts. 

The  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  has  is- 
sued some  able  and  elaborate  bulletins 
on  the  food  habits  of  the  wild  turkeys, 
grouse,  partridges  and  other  upland 
game  birds  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
farmers,  but  these  bulletins  have  been  of 
very  little  value,  since  the  farmers  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  information 
'ontaii  ed  in  them,  so  long  as  it  is  legal- 
ly impossible  for  any  one  to  profit  by 
the  game  crop.  In  most  places  the  farm- 
ers cannot  even  rent  the  shooting  rights 
on  the  farms  by  reason  of  the  short  sea- 
son and  bag  limit  laws  and  the  tendency 
(as  the  game  vanishes)  to  prohibit  the 
taking  or  shooting  of  various  species  of 
game  at  all  times.  The  laws  make  the 
shooting  not  worth  renting. 

In  all  countries  where  the  sale  of 
game  is  permitted  by  the  farmers  and 
their  shooting  tenants,  the  farmers  profit 
largely,  and  there  are  many  records  of 
land  values  having  been  increased  many 
times  over  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years  by  the  introduction  or  restoration 
of  game,  which,  of  course,  is  properlv 
looked  after.     In  Scotland,  for  example, 


lands  are  now  rented  annually  on  ac- 
count of  the  red  grouse  for  more  than 
they  were  worth  a  few  years  ago.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  at  other  times,  these 
large  rentals  are  largely  due  to  the  pay- 
ments made  by  American  sportsmen 
who  have  been  driven  abroad  to  shoot  by 
reason  of  our  restrictive  game  laws. 
This  money  should  go  to  the  American 
farmer. 

Our  prairie  grouse  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse  are  fully  as  good  birds  both  for 
the  gun  and  the  table  as  the  red  grouse 
of  Scotland,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  money  which  now 
goes  abroad  should  not  go  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Northwest,  where  enough 
grouse  still  occur  to  make  their  restora- 
tion and  increase  an  easy  matter.  A  few 
years  hence  it  will  be  too  late,  since  the 
grouse  are  vanishing  rapidly. 

Altho  hundreds  of  thousands  of  game 
eggs  are  sold  in  England  every  year,  the 
price  of  game  eggs  is  still  much  higher 
tlian  th^  price  of  poultry  eggs.  Wild 
duck  and  other  game  eggs  are  far  more 
valuable  in  the  United  States  than  they 
are  in  England,  and  last  year  a  man  I 
know  sold  all  the  eggs  he  could  produce 
at  $25  per  hundred  or  twenty-five  cents 
per  egg.  There  are  grave  doubts  if  such 
sales  are  legal,  or  even  if  it  is  lawful  to 
have  the  "State"  ducks  which  hatched 
the  eggs  in  possession,  but  he  did  it.  nev- 
ertheless, and  many  farmers  could  do 
the  same  provided  the  laws  permitted 
those  who  rear  wild  ducks  from  the 
eggs  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

.\  most  important  error  was  com- 
luitted  in  our  game  legislation  when  the 
farmers'  interests  were  overlooked ;  the 
natural  effect  of  the  error,  the  rapid 
diminution  of  our  game,  is  apparent  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 

No  one  can  be  expected  to  devote  a 
part  of  his  land  to  the  briar  and  grass 
j)atches.  the  natural  cover  and  feeding 
places  for  game  birds,  or  to  properly 
look  after  them  when  the  result  of  so  do- 
ing is  to  invite  licensed  trespassers  to 
enter  and  shoot  w-ithout  even  saving  "By 
your  leave." 

The  effect  of  the  article  on  "The 
State  and  the  Game"  was  remarkably 
good :  it  was  much  quoted,  and  the  two 
leading  sporting  magazines  in  America 
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republished  it  entire/  The  errors  in  our 
game  law  system  were  thus  made  known 
to  a  wide  and  varied  circle  of  readers. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
article  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  issued  a  bulletin  on  "deer 
farming,"  in  which  Mr.  Lantz  said : 

"The  chief  obstacle  to  the  profitable  propaga- 
tion of  deer  in  the  United  States  is  the  re- 
strictive character  of  the  State  laws  governing 
the  killing,  sale  and  transportation  of  game. 
.  .  .  Instead  of  hampering  breeders  by  re- 
strictions, as  at  present,  State  laws  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
deer,  elk  and  other  animals  as  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State." 

This  bulletin  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  ideas  advanced  in  the  "State  and  the 
Game"  and  the  other  papers  on  game 
preserving  in  Thf.  Independent. 

Many  prominent  naturalists  and  law- 
yers who  have  looked  at  our  game  legis- 
lation with  trained  eyes  (since  the  folly 
of  our  game  law  systein  was  pointed 
out)  have  declared  in  favor  of  a  breed- 
ers' law  permitting  the  farmers  and  their 
shooting  tenants  to  make  the  game 
profitablv  plentiful. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam.  chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer,  say.s : 

"I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  laws  permittiuR 
any  one  to  raise  deer,  elk,  grouse,  quail  or  any 
other  kinds  of  game  on  private  landi^  for  profit 
just  as  cattle,  sheep  and  domestic  poultry  are 
now  raised  for  profit.  Furthermore.  I  believe 
the  industry  of  raising  game  for  food  is 
worthy  of  development  by  our  people,  to  whom 
it  should  yield  an  important  revenue.  It  is  an 
industry  which  can  be  carried  on  by  persons  of 
small  means  and  may  be  made  to  utilize  much 
land  which  is  now  wholly  waste  land  or  of 
very  little  value.  ...  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  game  laws  of  our  various  States 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  encourage  the  rais- 
ing of  game  animals  and  birds  for  food." 

Dr.  Hornaday.  in  a  recent  bulletin, 
reprinted  in  The  Amateur  Sf^ortsnwu. 
says: 

"We  believe  that  every  owner  of  a  private 
game  preserve  is  entitled  to  the  riglit  to  kill  the 
game  that  he  owns  and  maintains  whenever  he 
pleases,  provided  such  killing  do  not  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  laws  for  the  protection 
of  game  and  other  wild  life  outside  of  private 
preserves.  We  believe  this  is  not  onlv  good 
law  but  good  common  sense.  .  .  .  The  sit- 
uation is  absurd  and  therefore  cannot  long  en- 
dure. The  raising  of  deer  or  pheasants  or  mal- 
lard ducks  in  fenced  enclosures  for  the  market 
should  now  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  a  legiti- 
mate industry." 


The  Breeders'   Association,  of  which 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  United  States  Secretary 

of  Agriculture,  is    the    president,  at  its 

annual    meeting    passed    the    following 

resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  State  laws  regulating  the 
shooting,  possession  and  handling  of  game 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of 
live  game  for  propagation  at  all  times ;  thai 
hand-reared  game  and  "game  reared  in  a  wild 
state  by  breeders  (including  farmers)  should 
be  distinguished  by  law  so  that  such  preserved 
game  can  be  sold  legally  under  State  regula- 
tion except  during  the  breeding  season." 

The  necessity  for  changes  in  the  game 

laws  has  been  under  discussion  in  many 

States  and  in  some  of  the  Provinces  of 

Canada.      At   a    recent   meeting   of   the 

Saskatchewan  Fish  and  Game  Protective 

Association,  the  general  opinion  was  ex- 

prest : 

"Native  birds  hovering  over  cultivated  lands 
owned  by  private  parties  cannot  be  controlled 
by  Government.  If  fish  are  only  in  public 
waters  it  is  considered  that  the  quantity  will 
decrease  more  rapidly."' 

The  ideas  entertained  by  the  organiza- 
tions of  sportsmen,  known  as  game  pro- 
tective associations,  that  the  State  own-; 
the  game  on  the  farms  as  a  trustee  for 
the  sportsmen  alone :  that  "it  is  a  crime 
to  sell  game."  and  that  none  of  the  peo- 
ple should  have  any  of  "their''  property, 
has  naturally  carried  the  game  into  poli- 
tics and  it  is  now  "protected"  by  political 
machines  in  many  of  the  States. 

Altho  millions  of  dollars  are  collected 
annually  to  support  an  army  of  politi- 
cians, the  indigenous  game  entrusted  to 
their  care  continues  to  decrease  steadily 
where  any  shooting  is  permitted,  and  the 
attempts  to  substitute  foreign  fowU 
(protected  by  laws  prohibiting  the  shoot- 
ing of  them  for  terms  of  years")  have  in 
creased  nearly  everywhere.  Here  again 
we  may  observe  that  hiuidreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  sent  abroad  annu- 
ally, not  onlv  by  the  State  game  (officers, 
but  by  individuals,  in  payment  for 
pheasants,  partridges  and  other  game. 
.MI  <^f  this  money  should  go  to  the 
.American  farmers,  since  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  rear  better  game  birds  on 
the  farms  than  any  of  those  purchased 
abroad. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  paper 
on  "The  State  and  the  Game"  and  the 
other  articles  on  game  preserving  which 
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followed  it  in  1  iik  Independent,  the 
sale  of  game  was  denounced  by  Outing 
and  the  other  sporting  magazines,  and 
the  individual  care  of  game  was  almost 
unheard  of.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
series  of  papers  referred  to,  many  capa- 
ble State  game  oflicers  have  declared  in 
favor  of  the  sale  of  game  and  of  the 
changes  in  the  laws  there  suggested. 
Many  game  increase  associations  have 
been  organized  which  deal  with  the 
farmers,  and  some  of  these  already  pro- 
duce thousands  of  game  birds  yearly.' 

In  their  last  report,  the  Commissioners 
of  Fish  and  Game  of  Minnesota  say : 

"The  propagation  of  game  birds  and  animals 
and  food  fishes  as  private  enterprise,  may  well 
be  encouraged.  The  law  now  permits  the  pri- 
vate propagation  of  brook  trout  and  deer,  and 
the  sale  thereof  from  such  preserves.  The 
commission  believes  such  privilege  might  prop- 
erly be  extended  to  all  varieties  of  game  and 
fish  under  proper  restrictions.  The  privilege 
of  sale  from  such  preserves  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  private  enterprise  and  would  tend  to 
remove  the  present  temptations  to  engage  in 
illicit  traffic  in  game,  and  would  discourage  the 
business  of  the  market  hunter,  who  has  always 
been  and  is  yet  a  serious  menace  to  wild  game. 
The  possibility  of  purchase  from  private  pre- 
serves would  also  remove  the  objections  now 
held  by  some  to  the  non  sale  of  wild  game." 

The  Minnesota  board  is  non-partisan 
and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  Game  Commissioner 
of  Vermont,  said  in  his  report : 

"If  our  native  game  birds  could  be  made  to 
increase  thru  intelligent  and  proper  methods  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  of  aug- 
menting the  attraction  of  newer  Vermont  by 
supplying  our  markets  and,  in  time,  if  succcsi- 
fui,  would  eliminate  from  our  laws  some  dis- 
agreeable restrictions  zvhich  cannot  be  en- 
forced." 

Readers  of  The  Independent  will  re- 
call that  much  space  was  given  in  the 
series  of  articles  on  game  preserving  to  a 
discussion  of  the  prejudice  against  pre- 
serves. Recently  the  State  Game  Com- 
missioner of  Colorado  said: 

"It  is  absurd  to  argue  against  game  preserves 
and  private  lakes  for  fish.  The  bigger  the  pre- 
serves the  better,  is  my  opinion." 

It  would  have  required  a  brave  man 
to  have  said  this' before  the  publication 
of  the  articles  in  The  Independent. 

The  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Game  Commission  served  with  the 
writer  on  the  committee  on  wild   food 

•One  in  Connecticut  reports  that  it  will  rear  10,000 
birds  this  season. 


birds  of  the  Breeders'  Association,  which 
passed  the  resolution  favoring  the  breed- 
ers (including  farmers j  quoted  above. 
Massachusetts  has  since  enacted  a  law 
permitting  the  sale  of  pheasants  from 
preserves.  Wisconsin  has  a  bill  permit- 
ling  the  rearing  of  deer  and  the  sale  of 
venison.  North  Dakota  ha.s  just  passed 
a  law  encouraging  the  increase  of  all 
game  and  permitting  the  sale  of  it  by 
breeders. 

Since  game  law  making  seems  to  be 
contagious,  as  1  pointed  out,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  it  will  not  be  long  before  good 
sense  laws  will  be  enacted  in  many 
States.  Statesmanlike  game  officers, 
who  wish  to  see  the  game  increased, 
have  found  no  fault  with  the  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  in  The  Independent. 
They  know  the  necessity  for  encour- 
aging the  farmers  and  sensible  sports- 
men to  undertake  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  game.  All  agree,  of  course, 
that  the  sale  of  game  should  be  regu- 
lated so  that  stolen  game  and  game  taken 
on  public  lands  or  in  public  parks  can- 
not be  sold.  The  political  game  officers 
who  regard  an  army  of  politicians  as  of 
primary  importance  are  not  heard  from, 
and  the  chances  are  they  will  not  be 
when  the  farmers  fully  understand  the 
situation. 

There  is  no  subject  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  farmers  than  the  practical 
increase  of  game,  since  it  will  send  much 
money  to  the  farms  and  will  rapidly  in- 
crease their  value.  The  farmers  should 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  With 
the  aid  of  many  intelligent  sportsmen 
and  naturalists  they  should  bring  about, 
easily,  the  needed  changes  in  the  laws, 
permitting  them  to  control  and  sell 
game.  The  exclusive  handling  of  the 
game  by  politicians  and  sportsmen  has 
not  been  successful  for  the  reason  that 
those  who  should  own  the  game  have 
not  been  consulted.  The  State  game 
officers,  as  I  have  often  said,  are  re- 
quired to  perform  an  impossibility.' 

The  needed  changes  in  the  game  laws 
should  be  discussed  at  every  grange 
meeting  in  the  land. 

VONKERS,    N.    Y. 

'See    statement    of    Vermont    game    -^f^r—-.    quoted 
above.  "Would  cliniin.itr  from  our  !.■»  lisagree- 

able     rrstriclions     which     c.mnot     be  "       Mr. 

Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  capable  K.Tine  olhccrs  and 
was  .iniong  the  first  to  concede  that  the  State  is 
required  to  perform  an  impossibility. 
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THE  North  Pole  has  suddenly  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  the  public 
attention  of  Britani  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  budget.  Geography  has 
thus  become  a  rival  with  arithmetic. 
Pillars  of  ice  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
holding  their  own  against  columns  of 
figures.  Commander  Peary  and  Dr. 
Cook  are  now  rivals  who  dispute  our 
interest  here  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  It  has  perhaps  been  something 
of  a  relief  to  many  of  us  to  find  a  new 
subject  of  eager  argument  and  animated 
conversation  brought  up  to  relieve  us 
from  the  one  prevailing  topic  of  the  new 
taxation. 

The  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  had 
for  a  long  time  ceased  to  be  one  of  Eng- 
land's fervid  expectations.  Of  course, 
it  was  always  coming  up  at  intervals, 
and  has  been  for  time  out  of  mind  a  sub- 
ject of  expectation,  hope  and  controversy 
to  succeeding  generations.  But  of  late 
years  it  has  somehow  faded  out  of  our 
hopes,  and  now  once  again  it  has  quick- 
ened into  quite  a  new  life  among  us,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  may  fairly  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fact  that  there  is  even 
still  some  degree  of  public  attention  giv- 
en to  him  and  his  budget.  "Two  stars," 
Shakespeare  tells  us,  "keep  not  their  mo- 
tions in  one  sphere,  nor  can  one  England 
brook  a  double  reign  of  Harry  Percy 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales."  But  there  is 
no  way  of  bringing  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  North  Pole  and  the  budget  to 
so  sudden  and  definite  an  end  as  that  be- 
tween Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  more  moderate  in  the  dis 
putation  must  only  do  their  best  to  main 
tain  something  like  equity  in  their  valua- 
tion of  cither  subject. 

The  general  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  I  can  estimate  it.  appears 
to  be  in  favor  of  Commander  Peary's 
claim  to  be  the  first  discoverer,  but  I  am 
assured  by  many  observers  who  know 
much  more  about  the  wliolc  question 
than  I  can  pretend  to  do  that  before 
making  up  our  minds  we  must  wait  for 
some  further  evidence  and  some  further 
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btudy  of  the  whole  question  by  those  best 
qualified  to  offer  an  authoritative  opin- 
ion. A  fanciful  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
been  much  interested  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion, but  who  does  not  pretend  to  have 
any  qualification  for  offering  an  opinion, 
tells  me  that  it  has  suggested  to  him  a 
new  and  entirely  original  way  of  illus- 
trating the  subject.  He  has  conjured  up 
out  of  his  imagination  an  entirely  new 
candidate  for  the  honor  of  having  dis- 
covered the  North  Pole.  This  personage 
had  been  in  his  earlier  days  a  great  trav- 
eler and  explorer,  and  was  the  very,  very 
first  to  find  the  North  Pole  and  on  it  he 
planted  the  national  banner  of  Great 
Britain,  with  his  own  name  and  resi- 
dence appended.  Then  he  went  on  to 
other  wanderings  and  made  other  dis- 
coveries, and  at  last  he  came  home  tired 
of  travel,  settled  down  to  a  life  of  abso- 
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lute  seclusion  in  England,  became  affect- 
ed by  ill  health,  and  entirely  forgot  that 
he  had  ever  seen  the  North  Pole.  His 
health,  however,  had  been  lately  return- 
ing, and  the  sudden  commotion  caused 
by  Commander  Peary  and  Dr.  Cook- 
brought  the  whole  event  freshly  back  t(j 
his  mind,  and  he  now  proposes  to  claim 
the  honor  of  having  discovered  tlie 
North  Pole  before  either  Commander 
Peary  or  Dr.  Cook  professes  to  have 
ever  gone  out  in  quest  of  the  mysterious 
region.    The  best  claim,  he  declares,  that 


GEORGE    MANVILLE    FENN. 

either  of  those  explorers  can  set  up  for 
the  honor  of  the  discovery  will  consist, 
in  fact,  that  by  the  excitement  which 
they  have  just  been  creating  they 
brought  back  tO  his  memory  his  forgot- 
ten exploit  and  thus  discovered  him  and 
with  him  his  original  discovery  of  the 
Pole.  I  give  this  freak  of  imagination 
for  what  it  is  worth,  to  use  a  familiar 
journalistic  phrase.  The  inventor  of  the 
story  docs  not  himself  consider  it  worth 
much,  but  only  thinks  it  might  be  accept- 
ed as  an  interesting  illustration  of  an  en- 
tirely   new   claim   and   claimant   in   this 


COL.    ARTHUR    LYNCH. 

great    question    coming    up    periodically 
for  settlement. 

Mr.  Asquith,  our  Prime  Minister,  has 
lately  been  coming  in  for  some  fresh  ex- 
periences of  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
nature  at  the  hands  of  the  sutTragcts. 
My  American  readers  already  know  that 
he  has  been  several  times  before  this 
jnu-sued  into  his  official  home  by  those 
who  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the 
more  active  feminine  representatives  of 
woman's  right  to  vote.  He  has  had  to 
he  ])rotected  by  the  police  when  endeav- 
oring to  make  his  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  attempts 
of  some  of  these  ladies  to  interfere  with 
his  progress  and  to  enforce  upon  him  the 
rights  of  women  to  be  the  equals  of  man 
in  the  matter  of  electoral  suflFragc.  Most 
lately,  however,  he  has  been  assailed  by 
ladies,  one  of  whom,  we  read,  endeav- 
ored to  impress  him  with  her  views  as  to 
woman's  rights  by  striking  him  several 
times  on  the  face,  while  others  on  the 
same  purpose  bent  actually  climbed  over 
the  walls  of  a  demesne  on  the  seaside 
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where  he  was  dining  and  actually  set 
about  forcing  their  way  into  the  dining- 
room  and  there  confronting  him  and  the 
company  with  their  demand  for  woman's 
admission  to  the  franchise. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  history  is  full 
of  hostile  attacks  made  on  Prime  Minis- 
ters, and  even  with  attempts  sometimes 
successful  on  the  lives  of  these  states- 
men, but  it  is  something  certainly  quite 
new  in  political  biography  to  hear  of  a 
Prime  Minister  having  his  ears  publicly 
boxed  by  feminine  hands  and  his  dinner 
table  besieged  by  feminine  and  unpro- 
fessional housebreakers.  Now,  Mr.  As- 
quith  has  undoubtedly  accomplished  thus 
far  a  most  successful  career.  Without 
the  help  of  ancestral  claims  or  of  great 
aristocratic  family  and  entirely  by  his 
own  political  capacity  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence, he  has  risen  from  being  merely 
a  successful  advocate  at  the  bar  to  hold 
the  highest  political  office  in  Britain's 
parliamentary  system.  With  such  suc- 
cess achieved,  he  may  w^ell  consent  to 
put  up  with  the  attempts  made  to  fright- 
en him  into  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands by  those  self-elected  and  merely 
self-representing  advocates  of  the  really 
substantial  and  just  cause  of  woman's 
right  to  vote. 

The  Government  of  which  Mr.  As- 
quith  is  the  leader  has  just  lately  been 
descended  upon  by  a  hostile  assailant  of 
a  somewhat  more  formidable  character 
than  any  of  the  Amazonian  cham])ions 
of  the  woman's  suffrage  cause  could  be 
expected  to  prove.  This  opponent  is 
Lord  Roscbcry,  who  has  just  made  one 
of  his  periodical  appearances,  or  perhaps 
I  might  even  say  his  apparitions,  at  a 
great  public  meeting  in  Glasgow,  with 
the  object  of  denouncing  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Georgc's  financial  scheme  and  indeed 
the  general  jiolicy  of  the  present  ad- 
niinistrnti(Mi.  We  had  been  expecting 
Lord  Rosebery  for  a  long  time  past  to 
come  to  the  front  somewhere  and  de- 
nounce the  doings  of  this  Government. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  never  really  himself 
imless  when  he  is  denouncing  some  gov- 
ernment or  other,  and  of  course  he  has 
to  denounce  a  Liberal  Government  when 
there  is  no  other  government  in  office  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  denuncia- 
tion. Lord  Roscbcry  has  served  in  Lib- 
eral   administrations    and    has    actually 


himself  been  a  Liberal  Prime  Minister. 
But  those  were  the  days  when  he  was  still 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  he  had  not  begun 
to  fancy  that  the  Liberals  were  growmg 
tired  of  him  and  they  had  not  begun  to 
fancy  that  he  wa^  growing  tired  of  the 
Liberals. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  unquestionably  a 
man  of  great  and  varied  talents,  and  he 
has  a  genuine  gift  of  brilliant  eloquence 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  intelligent 
and  impartial  listener  not  to  admire. 
But  then  he  seems  also  somehow  to  im- 
press the  intelligent  and  impartial  lis- 
tener with  the  feeling  that  one  never  can 
tell  how  long  the  noble  lord  may  hold  the 
same  opinion  on  any  debatable  subject, 
or  may  continue  to  believe  that  the  cause 
he  is  now  pleading  is  still  deserving  of 
his  support.  He  is,  I  must  say,  a  man 
who  is  personally  admired  by  every  one 
who  knows  him  because  of  his  generous 
nature,  his  public  and  private  benefi- 
cence, and  his  charming  manners.  But 
he  has  never,  to  my  thinking,  come  to 
hold  the  public  position  which  his  many 
great  gifts  ought  to  have  won  for  him. 
and  I  do  not  think  that  his  recent  speech 
in  Glasgow  has  done  much  to  help  the 
peers  or  the  Conservatives  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  main  provisions  of  the 
budget.  The  truth  is  that  the  peers  have 
brought  themselves  now  to  a  crisis,  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say. 
have  brought  a  crisis  on  themselves,  out 
of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  ex- 
cept by  a  complete  surrender  or  encoun- 
tering all  the  risks  of  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle. Even  Lord  Rosebery  docs  not  go 
so  far  as  to  advise  the  peers  to  venture 
on  the  path  of  resistance  to  the  death, 
and  so  the  hereditary  chamber  remains 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  that  which 
it  exhibited  to  the  public  when  the  com- 
ing of  the  Glasgow  apparition  was  fore- 
shadowed. 

My  countrymen  thruout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  recognition  just  now  given  to 
several  distinguished  Irishmen  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The  first  of 
these  whom  I  have  to  mention  as  a 
recipient  of  such  a  national  testimonial 
is  Mr.  John  Ryan,  who  has  been  influ- 
ential in  the  promotion  of  every  Irish 
national  movement  among  his  country- 
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men  in  London  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  for  many 
years  president  of  the  MetropoHtan 
Branch  of  the  United  Irish  League.  The 
recent  presentation  took  the  form  of  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Ryan,  painted  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Cooper,  and  the  testimonial  was 
presented  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  and  was 
accompanied  by  numbers  of  letters  ex- 
pressive of  sympathy  and  admiration 
from  a  large  number  of  influential  Irish 
Nationalists  having  their  homes  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  Another  occa- 
sion of  many  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  national  welcome  has  been  given  by  a 
visit  of  Mr.  Redmond,  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party,  to  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  in  companionship  with 
his  friends  and  guests.  Captain  O'Mea- 
gher  Condon  and  Mr.  John  O'Callaghan. 
These  latter  gentlemen  have  come  to 
look  again  upon  their  native  land  after 
many  years  of  prosperity  and  influence 
among  the  Irish  in  America.  Then 
again  we  must  remember  that  Col. 
Arthur  Lynch  has  been  returned  unop- 
posed as  the  National  representative  of 
West  Clare  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  returned  not  for  the  first  time.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago 
Colonel  Lynch  was  elected  an  Irish  Na- 
tional representative  in  that  House,  but 
he  was  then  actually  under  sentence  of 
death  for  high  treason,  committed  by  his 
service  rendered  to  the  Boer  cause  when 
he  bore  arms  on  behalf  of  the  South 
African  movement  against  the  military 
power  of  England.  With  tliat  cause,  it 
is  well  to  remember,  a  large  number  of 
enlightened  Englishmen  even  then  felt 
strong  sympathy,  and  with  it  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  in  symi)athy  now. 
Colonel  Lvnch  being  tmdcr  sentence  of 
death,  could  not  then  be  received  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
he  soon  obtained  imsoHcited  a  mitiq:ation 
of  his  sentence,  which  was  modified  in 
the  first  instance  to  one  of  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  afterward  became  a  com- 
plete release  from  penalty.  Colonel 
Lynch  is  now.  therefore,  an  elected 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
will  find  mnnv  sincere  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in   tli.Tt   House  even  outside  the 


ranks  of  those  who  belong  to  his  own 
land  and  maintain  his  own  national 
opinions. 

Many  American  readers  will,  I  am 
sure,  have  heard  with  much  regret  that 
George  Manville  Fenn,  the  English  nov- 
elist, has  passed  out  of  this  life.  Fenn 
was  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine  during  a 
great  part  of  my  working  lifetime,  and 
lie  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  un- 
wearying writers  of  novels  and  short 
stories  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
know,  even  among  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  production  and  promo- 
tion of  such  literature.  His  books  were 
especial  favorites  among  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  but  they  had  also  a  very 
large  number  of  cordial  admirers  among 
the  elders.  I  made  his  ac(|uaintance  at 
a  very  early  stage  in  literature  and  jour- 
nalism in  London,  and  we  formed  a 
friendship  which,  with  whatever  inter- 
ruptions, lived  in  its  warmth  thru  his  life 
and  will  continue  to  live  in  my  memory 
after  his  death.  He  was  certainly  not 
in  any  sense  to  be  classed  among  fashion- 
able novel  writers.  His  lines,  to  use  the 
word  in  whatever  sense,  were  certainly 
not  cast  for  the  regions  of  fashion,  and 
he  always  wrote  with  a  healthful  pur- 
pose to  encourage,  stimulate  and  sustain 
the  rising  youth  of  the  country.  Man- 
ville Fenn  wrote  for  various  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  edited  himself  more 
than  one  weekly  ])ul)lication.  He  was  a 
UKiiibcr  of  many  literary  clubs  and 
journalistic  associations  in  London,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  made  himself 
always  a  genial  and  welcome  companion. 
My  earliest  associations  with  him  began. 
I  think,  with  the  dear  o]d  Moruiii!^  Star, 
the  organ  of  the  Cobden  and  Bright 
party,  to  which  he  was  an  occasional 
contributor.  I  do  not.  however,  asso- 
ciate him  in  any  sense  with  political  life 
or  political  work,  altho  I  have  no  doubt 
he  had  his  political  creed  as  well  as  most 
other  men.  but  he  was  a  born  storyteller, 
and  he  worked  ever  in  his  owti  path  of 
life.  The  work  which  he  especially  de- 
sired to  accomplish  he  accomplished  with 
credit  and  with  honor. 

T.oNnoN.   Kv(  t  Avn. 
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A  Wooden   Airship 

BY  MAX  A.    R.   BRUNNER 


IF  we  follow  the  history  of  aeronautics 
we  come  across  rather  curious  de- 
signs, especially  in  the  earlier 
models.  The  accompanying  pictures, 
however,   show   a  new   type   of   airship 

which    will    probably    be 

adopted  by  Germany.  That 
country  is  admittedly  lead- 
ing as  regards  navigable 
airships,  as  she  owns  the 
largest  and  fastest,  includ- 
ing three  Zeppelins,  two 
Parsevals,  the  Gross  mili- 
tary cruiser,  and  others. 
To  this  field  belongs  also 
the  invention  to  be  de- 
scribed herewith. 

Its  main  feature  is  that 
for  the  first  time  no  metal  is  employed 
for  the  stiff  frame.  The  specific  gravity 
of  Canadian  pine  is  only  one-eighth  that 
of  aluminum.  However,  as  the  strength  is 
only  one-third,  it  would  have  to  be  three 
times  as  tli'ck'.     ^^ct,  in  spite  of  the  latter 


FIRST   B.VLLGON   WITH 
WOODEN   FRAME. 


fact,  the  weight  is  about  two-thirds  less 
at  the  same  strength.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that,  considering  such  a  huge  size, 
enormous  weight  can  be  saved.  In  the 
"Zeppelin  11,"  with  1,500  cubic  meters, 
the  dead  load  of  the  alu- 
minum frame  is  10,000 
kilograms,  which  would 
mean  a  saving  of  3.300 
kilograms  if  wood  were 
sub.stituted  for  metal.  This 
wt)uld  result  in  greater 
lifting  power  and  more 
fuel,  and  passengers,  or  a 
larger  engine  could  be  car- 
ried. Such  an  airship 
would  increase  its  speed. 
radius  of  action  and  capac- 
ity if  used  as  a  medium  of  traffic. 

There  are  other  advantages.  If  wood 
is  painted  with  a  weatherproof  coat  it 
cannot  be  affected  by  heat,  cold  and 
moisture,  while  aluminum  or  other  met- 
als  oxidize  and   jnco  their  strcncrtli.      It 
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WOODEN  AIRSHIP  FRAME. 


can  also  be  repaired  anywhere  without 
many  tools  or  skilled  carpenters,  while  a 
complicated  aluminum  ship  requires  spe- 
cial apparatus  and  the  experts  available 
only  in  larger  cities.  This  point  may 
lead  in  war  to  fatal  consequences,  and 
(he  German  military  authorities,  while 
inspecting  this  model,  laid  special  stress 
upon  this  fact.  The  frame  has  the  shape 
of  an  ellipse,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
the  best  for  a  body  horizontally  placed 
and  loaded.  For  in  the  middle  the  bend- 
ing moment  is  greatest,  and  a  cylindrical 
form  like  the  Zeppelins  is  apt  to  be 
bent  or  broken  in  the  center,  as  the  diam- 
eter is  alike,  while  here  is  the  greatest 
pressure  in  the  middle.  Thus  we  can  use 
one  car,  passengers  and  engines  being  at 
one  central  point,  while  all  the  Zeppe- 
lin ships  have  two  cars  to  distribulc  the 
load,  which  are  200  feet  apart.  This  in- 
creases the  dead  load  and  minimizes  the 
maneuvering  ability.  This  shape  also 
withstands  in  a  much  better  way  shocks 
and  offers  less  air  resistance:  it  also 
gives  less  surface,  the  volume  being  the 
same.  The  tnesbes  are  here  much  smaller 
than    in    the    Zeppelin    ships,    and    the 


inner  gas  pressure  may  thus  becf>me 
greater  without  fear  of  the  envelope  be- 
ing torn.  Such  an  airship  can,  in  spite 
of  sunshine  and  its  increased  pressure, 
remain  longer  in  the  air  and  store  more 
gas. 

The  main  advantage,  however,  which 
was  the  incentive  for  this  invention,  is 
the  non-conductivity  of  wood  for  elec- 
tricity. When  the  huge,  beautiful  "Zep- 
pelin 11"  exploded  last  year  in  a  thunder- 
storm, experts  began  wondering  what 
could  have  caused  the  disaster.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  enormoiis  mass  of  the 
metal  frame  had  attracted  atmospheric 
electricity  and  conducted  it  to  the  gas. 
where  a  spark  exploded  it.  A  wooden 
balloon  is  comparatively  safe  in  a 
thunderstorm,  and  clectricitv  i<  neither 
conducted  nor  generated  by  friction  with 
the  envelope.  .After  several  models  of 
this  novel  type  have  been  built,  new. 
larger  airships  will  be  started.  In  the 
two  photographs  herewith  rcprodticed 
the  model  is  20  meters  in  length  and  2V2 
high.  It  was  sent  to  the  recent  Frank- 
fort aeronautical  CNhibiticMi.  where  it 
attracted  much  attention. 

Berlin.  Gerxiamv. 
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A  Threnody  of  Life  and  Death 

BY   HENRY   B.   TIERNEY 


In    the   spring   of   the   year 
Hearts  sing  of  thee,  dear. 
All  the   world   far  and  near 
Is   glad. 


Oh  the  fall  of  the  year 
Brings   the   fall  of   the   tear — 
Man's  soul,   dark  and   drear. 
Is   sad. 


For  the   fall  of  the  year 
And  the   fall  of  the  tear 
Are   the  gall   and   the   fear, 
Yea,   the  pall  and   the  bier 
Of  the   dead. 
Trenton,   Mo. 


The   Way   of  Wisdom 

BY   BOLTON   HALL 
Author  of  "Things  as  They  Are,"  "Three  Acres  and  Liberty,"   Etc 


A  CERTAIN  man  having  found  a 
preciotis  pearl  feasted  his  eyes 
tipon  it,  and  when  lie  could  look 
no  longer  he  hid  the  pearl  in  his  hosom 
p  man  was  void  of  understanding). 

iiut  each  time  that  he  looked  at  it  in 
secret  it  seemed  to  grow  dimmer  and 
dimmer ;  and  he  was  sad.  Then  the  man 
thought  that  it  had  only  seemed  to  be 
bright  because  it  was  new. 

So  he  showed  it  to  a  merchant,  and 
the  merchant  said  that  it  was  a  pearl,  but 
of  no  great  value  (for  that  is  the  way  of 
merchants).  Nevertheless  tlie  merchant 
bought  it.  and  the  man  went  away  sor- 
rowing. 

r.ut  as  he  looked  at  the  ground,  be- 
hold! again  a  pearl,  more  lustrous  than 
the  other. 

So  he  hid  that  also  in  his  bosom,  but. 
like  the  other,  it  grew  duller  and  duller. 
Then,  wondering,  he  showed  it  to  his 
friend,  and  the  friend  said  that  it  was 
indeed  a  gem  :  but  it  seemed  not  so  to  the 
man  ("for  his  eyes  were  holden')  ;  so  he 
gave  the  pearl  to  his  friend  and  again 
went  sadly  away. 
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But  as  he  looked  upon  his  doublet,  he 
found  in  it  once  more  a  pearl  brighter 
and  larger  than  before. 

Again  he  hid  the  pearl  (the  man  was 
a  foolish  man)  and  it  also  grew  dim  and 
shrank.  Then  he  gave  it  to  his  servant. 
Tiie  servant  said  it  was  a  ransom  for  a 
king,  and  the  man  went  away  sad. 

But  as  he  stroked  his  beard,  lo !  a  pearl 
aqain  in  his  hand,  and  this  time  it  shone 
like  a  star. 

Once  more  he  hid  the  pearl  (he  had 
learned  naught),  but  as  before  it  lost  its 
light.  Then  he  gave  it  to  a  beggar,  and 
the  beggar  exclaimed  that  its  brightness 
put  out  the  sun.  The  man  could  not 
understand. 

The  man  went  out.  and,  as  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  again  in  his  fingers 
he  held  a  pearl. 

This  time  he  said.  "I  will  give  it  away 
while  it  is  bright":  but  as  often  as  he 
gave  he  foimd  another,  and  each  was 
more  beautiful  and  precious  than  before. 

The  man  imderstood.  • 

New  York  City. 


Dangers  of  the   High-School   Age 


BY  E.  V.   BRUMBAUGH 


THE  high-school  age"  can  scarcely 
be  defined  as  any  particular  age. 
It  ranges  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
one;  it  differs  in  boys  and  in  girls.  In 
the  particular  school  of  400  pupils  with 
which  the  writer  of  tliis  paper  is  the  most 
familiar  the  average  age  of  the  various 
classes  on  the  1st  of  last  September  was 
as  follows:  hirst  year,  14  years,  8 
months ;  second  year,  15  years,  8  months  ; 
third  year,  16  years,  8  months;  fourth 
year,  17  years,  5  months;  fifth  year,  18 
years,  2  months. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 
pupils  enter  the  high  school  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  leave  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  for,  of 
course,  to  the  entering  age  in  September 
we  must  add  the  nine  months  that  elapse 
before  the  year  ends. 

It  is  a  fact  easily  noticeable  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  same  classes,  both  entering, 
leaving,  and  thruout  the  courses.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  in  this  school  the 
ages  were  as  follows  : 

No.  in 
Vear.  Boys.  Girls.  class. 

1    .  .14  years,  II  months.  14  years,  6  months.  136 

a   -.15      "       n         "  15     ■'       6       "  94 

3  •■17      "         o        "  16     "       5       "  71 

4  ..16     "         8        •  17     "     10       "  35 

5  ..18     "         8        "  18     "        I        "  27 

From  the  preceding  table,  it  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  one  grade  the  age  of  the  boys 
is  about  six  months  greater  on  the  aver- 
age than  that  of  the  girls  of  the  same 
grade. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that 
the  leaving  time  of  35  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  is  before  entering  the  second  vcar 
or  at  the  age  of  approximately  fifteen 


and  one-half  years,  while  an  additional 
35  per  cent,  iiavc  left  before  ready  for 
entrance  on  the  fourth  year  at  an  age  be- 
tween sixteen  and  seventeen. 

To  find  the  reason  for  so  large  losses 
is  a  matter  of  great  difiiculty  and  one 
which  has  for  many  years  occupied  the 
attention  of  school  men.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  that  accounts  for  a  large 
number  of  losses  at  the  close  of  the  first 
grade  year  is  the  fact  that  this  serves  as 
a  kind  of  sifting  year,  where  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  unfit  discover 
that  fact  or  have  it  discovered  for  them. 

This  unfitness  may  be  the  result  of  a 
large  number  of  causes.  It  may  be  due 
to  mental  incapacity  (this  applies  to  only 
a  very  small  number  of  those  who  gain 
entrance  in  the  high  school)  ;  it  may  be 
due  to  mental  or  physical  indolence ;  it 
may  be  due  to  physical  ill  health,  to  im- 
proper home  discipline,  to  improper  com- 
panionship, to  the  change  from  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  the  increased  freedom 
from  restraint  that  is  met  in  the  school, 
or  it  may  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  now  is  under  the  direction  of  four 
or  five  teachers  instead  of  but  one.  Dur- 
ing this  first  year  there  is  not  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  relative  number  of  boys 
and  of  girls  that  leave  the  school,  but  in 
the  next  period.  1.  c,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  grade,  the  loss  of  Ixtys  is  noticeably 
greater  than  that  of  the  girls.  A  new 
set  of  conditions  enters  here.  The  boy 
is  passing  thru  the  most  critical  period 
of  adolescence,  which  the  girl  has  al- 
ready safely  weathered.  This  is  a  period 
of  storm  and  stress,  in  which  the  youth 
is  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  During 
this  time  there  is  a  disinclination  to  work, 
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a  period  of  group  loyalty,  a  time  when  boy  and  every  girl  some  time  in  their 
there  is  a  strong  desire  to  be  recognized  life,  whether  they  attend  the  high  school 
as  a  man,  and  to  be  taking  a  part  in  the  or  not.  They  must  have  sufticieni 
outside  business  life,  while  there  is  at  the  strength  to  meet  and  overcome  them,  but 
same  time  a  total  lack  of  recognition  of  in  addition  to  these  features,  or  perhaps 
his  unpreparedness  for  such  activity.  as  particular  manifestations  of  them, 
This  is  the  most  critical  time  in  the  whole  there  are  certain  points  where  our  high- 
course.  If  the  pupil  can  be  carried  into  school  pupil  must  overcome  certain  ob- 
the  next  year  of  his  work  the  chances  are  stacks  different  from  those  of  the  pupil 
ten  to  one  that  he  will  stay  thru.  who  does  not  enter  or  who  leaves  early 

The  girls  remain  in  school  longer  be-  in  the  course, 
cause  of  the  fact  that  while  they  are  The  first  of  these  was  discussed  a  mo- 
younger  in  years,  their  maturity  is  great-  ment  ago,  viz.,  that  he  may  never  finish 
er,  and  they  are  more  ready  to  accept  his  course  and  thus  leave  half  completed 
advice.  Their  faithfulness  in  work  is  that  which  \vas  begun  so  well.  I  his  is 
stronger  and  thus  they  are  less  exposed  particularly  the  danger  that  besets  a  boy. 
to  danger  of  failure.  They  do  not  feel  He  also  is  likely  to  be  beset  by  bad  com- 
the  immediate  need  of  earning  the  money  panionshp,  but  here  in  the  high  school, 
that  they  spend,  nor  the  pressure  to  be  at  among  a  select  group,  he  is  likely  to  be 
work.  The  majority  of  them  have  not  safer  than  among  companions  promiscu- 
had  the  experience  of  work  during  their  ously  chosen.  But  the  greatest  danger 
long  vacation,  where  they  had  received  a  for  this  time  is  in  a  lack  of  kind 
weekly  wage,  and  so  do  not  feel  the  de-  but  firm  and  definite  control.  The  in- 
privation  of  it  on  re-entering  school,  nor  tentions  of  the  average  boy  in  high 
are  they  so  greatly  subject  to  the  solici-  school  are  of  the  best  generally,  and  he 
tation  of  their  companions  out  of  school  desires  to  do  only  that  which  is  good  and 
and  by  opportunities  to  engage  in  re-  right,  but  his  will  power  during  this 
niunerative  work,  that  they  are  unrestful  adolescent  age  is  lacking  in  strength  and 
and  ready  to  leave  their  occupation.  On  firmness,  and  to  an  extent  of  which  the 
account  of  these  reasons  the  percentage  parent  who  has  not  made  a  careful  and 
of  girls  remaining  in  school  is  constantly  painstaking  study  of  the  psychology  of 
increasing  while  the  boys  decline  in  num-  adolescents  is  totally  unaware.  This  lack 
bers.  The  danger  to  the  boy,  therefore,  of  will  power  is  not  a  permanent  weak- 
is  a  constantly  increasing  one  that  he  will  ness,  but  is  one  manifestation  of  the  pe- 
not  remain  in  school  to  complete  his  riod  of  stress  and  storm  that  surrounds 
course.  every  boy  of  this  age  and  must  be  recog- 

Certain  general  dangers  and  tcmpta-  nized  and  provided  for  by  adequate  rec- 
tions  beset  every  boy  and  every  girl  of  ognition  of  the  need  of  extraneous  aid 
the  high-school  age.  These  may  be  clas-  to  the  boy  in  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  his 
sified  as  general  temptations  of  the  ado-  strength  of  will  and  of  character.  This 
lescent  age.  They  have  been  hinted  at  in  is  the  time  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  can  be 
what  has  ])reccdcd  in  this  discussion.  An  made  a  law-abiding  citizen,  ready  to  sup- 
increased  and  growing  sense  of  maturity  port  all  that  is  best  in  civic  life,  by  being 
carries  with  it  an  impatience  of  restraint,  taught  to  recognize  and  submit  to  law 
but  which  because  of  its  ignorance  and  discipline,  and  at  this  time,  thru  un- 
must  be  restrained.  .\  growing  lack  of  wise  control,  he  can  he  taught  that  there 
confidence,  or  rather  of  confiding  in  par-  is  nothing  in  law  that  can  bind  him  to 
cnts  and  a  steady  hero  worship,  usually  curb  his  own  wishes  and  desires, 
for  some  older  boy  or  girl,  and  which  This  is  especially  the  danger  that  meets 
may  be  fraught  with  either  good  or  evil,  the  Iwy  of  this  period,  and  is  particularly 
These  young  people  arc  now  accepted  as  a  danger  to  which  a  high-school  boy  is 
young  men  and  young  women.  They  ar-  exposed.  The  boy  in  business  learns 
rogate  to  themselves  all  the  privileges  of  quickly  that  he  nnist  obey  or  meet  the 
youth,  and  often  ignorantly  they  arc  car-  penalty.  It  is  inculcated  in  his  mind  by 
ried  beyond  their  depth  and  are  left  to  the  danger  to  his  position.  This  law  is 
struggle  in  waters  that  are  deep  and  bit-  i^.ot.  however,  as  firmly  fixed  in  the  niin<l 
ter.     These  are  factors  that  meet  every  of  the  student  as  in  the  boy  at  work.   In- 
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stances  could  be  given  without  end,  but 
a  few  will  suffice.  Hallowe'en  depreda- 
tions are  usually  committed  by  school- 
boys, and  are  disregarded  by  the  public. 
College  boys  are  regarded  as  beyond  the 
law  ni  their  "class  scraps"  and  celebra- 
tions. J  heft  of  signs,  silverware  from 
hotels  and  restaurants,  breaking  and  de- 
struction of  public  property  by  school 
and  college  boys  is  winked  at  by  the  au- 
thorities and  by  the  parents.  If  an  of- 
ficer is  courageous  enough  to  endeavor 
to  enforce  the  law,  pressure  is  immedi- 
ately brought  by  parents  and  intiuential 
citizens  for  the  mitigation  of  the  pen- 
alty, and  too  often  with  entire  success. 
These  things  are  more  inlluenlial  in 
teaching  a  boy  the  power  of  "puU"  and 
his  own  supremacy  above  law  and  disci- 
pline than  all  the  ethical  teaching  that 
may  be  given  him  in  the  classroom  in 
five  years.  They  directly  inculcate  law- 
lessness, selfishness  and  scorn  for  au- 
thority. 

These  are,  of  course,  features  of 
school  life  to  which  the  girls  are  not  so 
subject  and  which  are  not  of  such  grave 
danger  to  them  in  any  case,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  have  the 
same  after  life  that  the  boys  expect  to 
undergo,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  peculiar  temptations  that  they  must 
meet  and  overcome  if  they  are  to  de- 
velop strong  characters  and  sturdy  moral 
natures.  Among  these  things  may  be 
mentioned  the  tendency  toward  depend- 
ence upon  some  one  else  for  their  work, 
thus  lowering  their  self-dependence; 
there  is  also  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  girls  to  a  silliness  of  emo- 
tional nature,  an  unnatural  hero  or  hero- 
ine worship,  which  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  combat. 

In  the  high-school  period  play  takes 
on  an  educational  value  which  must  be 
investigated  and  understood.  The  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  entrance  into  the 
school  begin  to  enter  upon  games  which 
require,  not  only  individual  quickness 
and  ability,  but  which  to  an  increasing 
degree  demand  the  team  spirit,  or  unity 
of  niind  and  purpose  of  a  number  of 
persons.  The  child  is  learning  that  he 
cannot  exist  alone,  he  cannot  in  a  selfish 
way  have  pleasures  for  himself  and  him- 
self alone.  That  he  must  consider  others 
and  give  up  his  will  to  the  demands  of 
the  majority.     With  the  coming  of  this 


time,  too,  is  begun  the  period  when  the 
boys  and  girls  begin  to  "go  together,' 
1  his  is  noticeable  on  the  part  of  the 
girls  as  early  as  the  lirst  grade,  but  is 
not  characteristic  of  boys  belore  the  third 
is  reached,  in  addition  to  these  features 
the  various  parties,  clubs  and  other  gath- 
erings go  to  make  up  the  social  lile  of 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  within 
the  last  lew  years  a  new  institution  has 
made  its  way  into  the  life  of  the  high- 
school  students.  This  is  the  club  called 
the  "fraternity"  or  "sorority."  A  se- 
lected group  of  boys  or  of  girls,  having 
pins,  often  with  cabalistic  Greek  letters. 
which  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
initiates — nor  indeed  to  any  one  else — 
fraternity  meetings,  initiations,  politics, 
pledges,  and  in  fact  all  the  other  features 
that  go  with  secret  organizations.  The 
initiations  sometimes  consist,  in  the  cases 
of  girls,  of  branding  with  indelible  ni- 
trate of  silver,  requirements  to  perform 
silly  actions,  disobedience  of  commands, 
violations  of  school  rules,  and  whatever 
other  foolish,  silly  or  useless  deed  may 
occur  to  those  in  charge  of  the  initiation. 
In  the  case  of  the  boys  the  silly  initia- 
tions are  sometimes  carried  to  a  degree 
that  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land  is 
involved ;  sometimes,  nay,  indeed,  fre- 
quently, physical  danger  is  involved  in 
tlie  initiation,  and  almost  always  physical 
()ain  is  one  of  the  accompaniments.  Some 
act  involving  personal  luimiliation  is  al- 
most invariably  a  feature  of  the  initia- 
tion, and  in  more  than  one  case  known 
to  me  moral  damage  to  the  boy's  purity 
is  the  result. 

These  organizations  are  spreading, 
and  their  evil  elfects  are  seen  not 
in  their  initiations,  but  on  their  in- 
fluence on  the  school  life,  which 
is  distinctly  for  the  worse.  They 
have  divided  the  social  life  of  the 
schools  where  they  have  been  introduced, 
into  small  parties,  have  introduced  an 
exjiensive  method  of  entertaining,  often 
leading  to  such  things  as  wearing  of 
evening  dress  for  the  boys,  use  of  car- 
riages and  flowers  for  parties,  expensive 
presents,  elaborate  dances  and  other  par- 
ties, box  parties  at  theaters,  increased  ex- 
travagance in  dress,  and  in  all  these,  as 
well  as  in  various  other  ways,  have 
brought  discordant  elements  into  the 
school  life.     They  have  usually  in  the 
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elective  offices  of  the  school  endeavored 
to  abrogate  to  themselves  all  the  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  dignity,  and  most  fre- 
quently with  entire  success,  thus  exclud- 
ing the  meritorious  student  who  does  not 
have  the  "good  fortune"  to  belong  to  the 
ring. 

This  evil,  the  fraternity  question,  is 
the  most  serious  one  that  threatens  the 
social  life  of  our  high  schools.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  co-operating  schools  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  held  in  No- 
vember, 1906,  a  prominent  high-school 
principal  said : 

"I  have  found  in  my  seven  years'  experience 
that  the  fraternity  is  a  most  degrading  influ- 
ence. Boys  belonging  to  fraternities  will  lie, 
cheat,  swear,  do  anything  to  remain  loyal  to 
their  fraternities.  The  fraternity  has  devel- 
oped professional  liars  in  my  school. 

"As  an  example  of  the  evil  wrought,  I  want 
to  point  to  two  cases  of  the  sons  of  a  prom- 
inent St.  Paul  lawyer.  They  joined  one  of 
the  prominent  fraternities  of  the  school  after 
their  father  had  talked  the  matter  over  with 
a  prominent  judge,  I  believe.  These  boys 
went  straightway  to  the  bad.  Before  they 
left  the  high  school  they  were  badly  dissipated 
young   men. 

"If  those  boys  were  sons  of  mine  I  would 
rather  see  them  in  their  coffins  than  in  a 
fraternity.  When  it  was  too  late  their  father 
came  to  me  and  said:  'Why,  in  God's  name, 
didn't  you  tell  me  about  this  fraternity  evil?' 
Some  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  to  the  bad 
have  come  to  me  after  a  few  years  and  said: 
T  made  an  ass  of  myself.  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me?'" 

The  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  question  said  as  a  part  of  their 
report : 

"Fraternities  and  sororities  are  detrimental 
in  their  influence  on  the  life  of  the  scliool  in 
which  they  exist,  they  are  detrimental  to  the 
pupil  himself,  in  that  they  undermine  the  char- 
acter and  become  a  fetish,  worshipped  by  im- 
mature boys  and  girls,  creating  disloyalty  to 
the  parents  as  well  as  to  the  school;  tiiat  they 
arc  mere  imitations  of  college  life  leading  to 
early  sophistication  and  to  manipulation  of 
community  politics;  that  they  show  a  trucu- 
lence  absolutely  comical  in  its  character,  were 
it  not  so  serious  in  its  efTects;  and,  finally, 
that  they  are  undemocratic  and  un.social." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  body  representing  400  of  the 
strongest,  best  and  most  progressive  high 
schools  and  academies  of  the  West  and 
Central  .States,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes : 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  deans  and  prin- 
cipals of  the  schools  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
\crsity  of  Chicago,  neither  the  fraternity  nor 
the  somrity  has  a  place  in  secondary  school 
life,  and  both  are  condemned." 


The  various  clubs  and  dances  thruout 
the  school  year  make  continual  demands 
on  the  time  and  energy  of  these  young 
pecjple.  These  are  not  harmful  if  not 
carried  to  excess  and  if  indulged  in  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  par- 
ents. If  they  are  carried  on  thru  the 
week,  however,  as  they  ofttimes  are, 
then  there  is  the  harm  that  always  re- 
sults from  the  dissipation  of  energy  and 
distraction  from  study.  It  is  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  tell  in  school  the  day  after 
a  party  what  pupils  have  attended,  by  the 
wearied  air,  tired  attitude,  inability  to 
work  thru  loss  of  sleep,  as  well  as  by 
the  actual  falling  asleep  at  the  desk,  of 
more  than  one  pupil  as  has  happened 
during  the  present  year.  Certainly  once 
a  week  is  a  sufficient  allowance  for  so- 
cial pleasure  of  high-school  pupils,  and 
this  can  be  arranged  to  come  on  Friday 
night,  when  it  need  not  interfere  with 
school  work,  but  this  is  not  always  done. 
Parents  are  averse  to  refusing  their  chil- 
dren the  privilege  of  "just  a  little  party. 
We  will  go  home  early,"  which  means 
eleven  o'clock  or  later  before  breaking- 
up  time  and  near  midnight  before  bed- 
time, and  consequent  failure  in  their  next 
day's  tasks. 

This  danger  thru  the  social  life  re- 
sults in  many  cases  from  a  too  liberal 
supply  of  money  at  the  absolute  disposi- 
tion of  pupils,  without  question  as  to  the 
disposition  made  of  it.  I  know  a  large 
number  of  boys  who  work  thru  the  sum- 
mer and  who  make  in  that  time  from  $25 
to  $100.  I  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
the  boys  who  work  diUMng  the  summer 
make  at  least  $50  during  that  time.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  more  than 
fifty  boys  who  were  at  work  thru  the  en- 
tire smnmer  last  year.  I  admire  them 
highly  for  their  industry  and  energy,  and 
I  do  not  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
disposition  that  they  make  of  their 
money.  They  feel  that  they  have  earned 
it  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  it  as  they  see  fit,  and  indeed  there 
is  a  large  clement  of  justice  in  their 
claim.  But  their  unwisdom  is  rapidly 
inculcating  in  them  habits  of  extrava- 
gance and  carelessness  as  to  money  that 
car.  but  have  a  harmful  result  on  them 
when  they  are  required  to  earn  their  own 
living.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise 
to  give  a  boy  an  allowance.     He  should 
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be  able  to  provide  himself  with  what 
spending  money  he  needs,  and  the  most 
of  our  boys  do  so  and  do  it  gladly.  I 
do  know  one  boy  who  is  given  $20  per 
month,  from  which  he  is  expected  to 
provide  his  clothing,  and  1  am  informed 
that  he  buys  very  little,  depending  upon 
his  mother  to  get  for  him  what  he  needs, 
and  spending  selfishly  on  himself  the  al 
lowance  that  he  receives. 

This  extravagance  again  manifests  it- 
self in  the  elaborate  clothing  that  is 
worn  to  school  by  a  large  number  of  the 
girls.  Girls  come  to  the  high  school  on 
ordinary  school  days  wearing  silks  and 
satins  and  the  most  expensive  kinds  of 
clothing.  We  hear  the  rustle  of  silken 
under  skirts  and  see  the  glitter  of  jew- 
elry and  decorations  that  are  in  bad  taste 
as  well  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  be  provided  with  similar  arti- 
cles of  adornment.  The  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  good  clothes,  lavish  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  indigestible  delicacies,  un- 
limited money  for  attendance  on  places 
of  pleasure,  all  these  things  certainly  are 
unmistakable  dangers  that  meet  our  boys 
and  girls  at  every  turn  of  their  course 
thru  the  high  school.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  associations  they  form  here,  for  they 
must  make  friends  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  they  certainly  will  be  in  a  better 
opportunity  to  make  the  right  kind  of 
friends  in  the  school  than  they  will  out- 
side its  walls. 

Then  there  is  a  danger  that  besets 
these  young  people  thru  their  ignorance 
of  themselves  and  the  neglect  of  their 
parents  to  warn  them.  I  doubt  if  one 
parent  in  fifty  realizes  the  power  of  this 
danger.  I  am  certain  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  realizes  that  what  they  do  not 
tell  their  children  they  are  going  to  find 
out  in  some  other  way.  I  would  empha- 
size thus  the  evil  of  bad  company  with 
as  great  power  as  I  know  how,  and  urge 
upon  the  mother  of  every  boy  and  girl 
present  today  that  they  should  study  this 
problem. 


Finally,  there  are  features  of  the 
sciiool  life  which  tend  toward  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  energy  of  the  pupil  and 
cause  a  weakening  instead  of  growth  of 
intellectual  power.  The  natural  tendency 
toward  procrastination  must  be  encoun- 
tered and  fought  at  every  opportunity. 
Strong  ideals  and  high  standards  must 
meet  the  desire  to  secure  the  credits  and 
graduation  thru  the  easiest  possible 
road. 

This  demands  the  strongest  and  most 
experienced  corps  of  teachers  that  money 
can  secure,  and  requires  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  with  the  increased  scale  of 
living,  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers 
must  be  correspondingly  increased.  The 
teachers  must  be  secure  in  their  positions 
and  must  realize  that  their  permanent 
interests  are  in  the  community  where 
they  are  employed. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  these  dangers  and 
evils  are  to  be  met  and  overcome?  The 
answer  is  easy,  but  the  remedy  is  difficult 
and  requires  perseverance  and  continuity 
of  elTort  in  tlie  face  of  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement. The  only  way  that  I  can 
see  for  a  remedy  of  these  conditions  is, 
first,  thru  an  insistence  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  that  the  child  must  continue 
in  school  and  thus  overcome  the  first  dan- 
ger mentioned,  namely,  that  he  will  not 
finish  his  course.  This  lies  wholly  with 
the  parent.  He  must  not  allow  discour- 
agement, dislike  of  school  or  teacher,  or 
desire  to  be  at  work  stand  in  the  road 
of  a  complete  education.  The  home  must 
stand  back  of  the  school  in  every  feature 
of  the  life.  The  parent  is  the  one  to  cor- 
rect the  dangers  of  the  social  and  moral 
life  of  the  pupil.  The  school  has  the 
child  three  or  four  hours  of  the  day.  The 
home  and  the  street  have  the  remaining 
twenty.  To  see  then  that  it  is  the  home 
and  not  the  street  with  all  that  that  typi- 
fies is  the  great  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  will  answer  every  question  that 
has  been  raised  here  today. 

Marshalltown,    Ia. 


A  Messianic  Novel* 

We  have  reached  the  hmit  at  last,  or 
at  least  we  hope  so.  Duffield  &  Co.  have 
issued  a  sort  of  red-backed  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  scenes  laid  in  Vermont 
and  New  York.  The  author  is  a  woman 
who  has  not  only  plagiarized  the  New 
Testament  and  the  acts  of  the  Apostles 
for  her  material,  but  Madam  Blavatzky 
as  well  as  other  theosophists,  yogi,  mys- 
tics, mental  scientists,  Christian  scientists 
and  spiritualists.  It  is  the  most  naively 
composite  compendium  of  quotations 
ever  dramatized  as  fiction  and  designed 
as  Scripture.  In  saying  this  our  purpose 
is  not  to  prejudice  our  readers  against 
the  thing,  but  merely  to  inform  them  of 
what  it  contains.  There  are  persons  who 
prefer  mixtures  to  plain,  simple  nourish- 
ment. It  should  be  very  popular  as  an 
"interpretation"  in  female  metaphysical 
clubs,  where  the  members  cultivate  a 
"sense  of  the  infinite"  with  both  hands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  an  interpreta- 
tion. The  son  of  Mary  Bethel  is  Jesse 
Bethel,  and  the  reader  begins  the  story 
with  the  impression  that  he  is  a  little  boy 
afflicted  witli  worms  and  bad  dreams,  but 
presentiv,  seeing  how  in  earnest  the 
author  is,  and  how  seriously  she  takes 
him,  we  arc  a  trifle  ashamed  and  struggle 
for  reverence,  but  do  not  catch  on  to  who 
"Jesse"  really  is  till  he  runs  away  from 
his  father  and  mother  in  a  large  city  and 
is  found  teachincT  a  group  of  doctors  in 
a  hospital.  Whenever  he  opens  his 
mouth  to  speak  lie  plagiarizes  the  manner 
of  the  yoimg  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Veda, 
or  of  the  mental  scientists,  or  the  Chris- 
tian scientists,  or  he  splits  the  words  of 
Jesus  himself  so  they  mean  the  same 
thing.  He  is  beautiful,  like  a  man  and 
like  a  woman.  The  author  has  accom- 
plished a  miracle  in  fiction  that  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  real  life  when  she 
imbeds  such  a  youth  in  the  village  of 
Nashburg,  \'ennont.  with  the  usual  vil- 
lage  types,   without  making   him   stand 

•Tin:    Son    of    M^KY     rtFTiiF.L.       B\    El.ta    Barker. 
New    York:    Diifficld   &   Co.      $1.50. 
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out  like  a  human  exclamation  point.  He 
eases  his  way  thru  youth  and  young  man- 
hood so  simply  and  unaffectedly  that 
none  of  the  characters  in  the  book  see 
what  the  reader  sees,  that  he  is  "without 
sin." 

Almost  every  incident  in  the  life  of 
Christ  is  interpreted  in  the  \'ermont  at- 
mosphere by  some  incident  characteristic 
of  modern  conditions.  And  it  is  owing 
to  how  the  reader  has  been  reared  as  to 
how  he  will  feel  about  these  liberties  with 
the  holy  Scriptures.  It  may  be  all  right, 
but  some  will  find  it  decidedly  shocking 
when  young  Jesse  rides  a  wild  colt  and 
tames  a  mad  dog  in  imitation  of  the 
swine  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

But  Jesse  goes  a  trifle  further  than  the 
Son  of  God.  He  undertakes  to  explain 
what  God  is,  what  spirit  is.  and  what  he 
himself  is.  God  is  every  man's  selfless 
Self.  There  is  one  Spirit  and  every  man 
is  the  body  of  it.  So  that  this  one  Si)irit 
has  as  many  bodies  as  there  are  beings  in 
existence  or  ever  have  been  in  existence. 
God  is  Power,  and  Jesse  is  the  expression 
of  that  power.  The  ethical  teaching  of 
Jesse  is  elevated  and  proper  if  he  did  not 
have  a  female  author  who  is  constantly 
using  him  to  speak  for  the  dissoluticm  of 
metaphysics  which  some  modern  near- 
thinkers  believe  is  metaphysics. 

.All  the  characters  who  figure  in  the 
New  Testament  figure  in  the  story.  John 
the  Hermit  makes  a  very  g(x^d  travesty 
on  John  the  Baptist.  Jesse  himself  is  the 
son  of  a  carpenter  and  follows  his  fath- 
er's trade  till  he  reaches  his  thirty-odd 
years.  He  picks  up  his  disciples  here 
and  there  and  the  reader  has  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  characters  of  Peter 
and  John  and  .\ndrew  and  the  others. 
But  by  way  of  gathering  the  woman's 
movement  and  bringing  the  ministry  of 
the  new  messiah  right  up  to  date,  the 
author  adds  a  couple  of  female  di<:ciples 
to  the  scripturallv  certified  list.  One  of 
these  is  ^Tary  Magnus,  a  rich  young 
woman,  wlio  corresponds  both  to  Marv 
Magdalen  and  to  the  Mary  at  the  well 
who  had  had  seven  husbands.  She  is 
never  married,   having  loved  Jesse  and 
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being  gently  called  clown  by  him,  after- 
ward keeps  her  freedom  but  "gives  her- 
self to  a  man,"  as  she  tells  Jesse  in  a 
letter.  This  is  the  one  glarmgly  false 
note  in  the  book,  from  the  moral  point  of 
view.  The  author  insists  that  this  Mary 
kept  her  pure  heart,  and  makes  Jesse  say 
as  much. 

And  it  appears  that  the  gospels  in  this 
Vermont  New  Testament  are  also  a  con- 
cession to  the  woman  movement.  Jesse's 
Mary-disciple  is  the  only  one  who  keeps 
a  diary,  and  so  we  have  Jesse's  gospel 
according  to  Mary. 

AH  told,  the  book  is  harmless.  If  the 
reader  is  perfectly  sane  and  normal  he 
will  not  understand  the  worst  parts  of  it, 
which  are  merely  bad  on  the  mind,  and 
if  his  faculties  have  already  been  dis- 
solved by  the  New  Thoughters,  his  case 
is  hopeless  anyhow  and  he  might  as  well 
buy  it  and  enjoy  it. 

The  Eternal  Values 

In  The  Eternal  Values*  Professor 
Miinstcrberg  has  given  serious  and 
scholarly  formulation  to  the  philosoph- 
ical strivings  of  a  lifetime.  The  work 
is  a  new  and  closely  wrought  expression 
of  ethical  idealism,  seeking,  thru  an 
analysis  of  the  meaning  of  value,  to 
show  that  values  constitute  a  system, 
objective,  necessary,  absolute.  The 
author  finds  that  the  majority  of 
thoughtful  persons  today  regard  all 
values  as  relative,  as  ultimately  mere 
instruments  for  the  service  of  various 
and  conflicting  individual  gratifications. 
Thus,  beauty  is  fundamentally  but 
agreeable  sensations ;  truth  merely  that 
which  helps  us  fulfill  our  purposes ; 
morality  nothing  but  useful  prescrip- 
tions for  social  comfort.  Yet  our  deep- 
est instincts  protest  against  such  rela- 
tivism. In  our  most  earnest  strivings 
we,  too,  feel  with  the  artist,  statesman, 
investigator,  that  in  promoting  truth, 
beauty  and  human  progress  we  are  serv- 
ing some  absolutely  valid,  over-personal 
cause.  It  is  this  view  which  Miinstcr- 
berg constructively  supports,  offering, 
instead  of  the  destructive  criticism 
which  has  already  done  its  work,  a  new 
and  positive  system  of  absolute  values. 

•The  Eternal  Values.  By  Hugo  Munsterberg. 
Boston:  The  Houghton,   Mifflin   Company.      $2.50. 


These  values,  which  cannot  be  denied 
without  self-contradiction,  are  not  to  be 
f(jinid  in  some  aloof,  transcendent  realm, 
but  only  in  experience  itself.  bmce 
values  are  will-ijatisfactions,  natural  sci- 
ence cannot  reveal  them,  for  the  bcien- 
liht,  whether  dealing  with  mind  or 
nature,  abstractly  conceives  his  world  as 
a  mechanically  connected  system  of  ob- 
jects, independent  of  will.  As  little  can 
we  lind  pure  values  in  the  purposes  of 
individuals,  for  personal  desires  as 
such  are  strictly  relative,  and  no  sum  of 
relatives  can  yield  the  necessary  or  abso- 
lute. Nor  can  they  be  found  in  any  uni- 
versal desire  for  i)leasure,  bince  pleasure 
is  not  in  itself  the  goal  of  will,  but 
rather  the  accompaniment  of  successful 
activity  directed  toward  objects.  In  the 
quest  for  absolute  values  the  observa- 
tional method  fails,  and  those  judging 
from  that  viewpoint  will  lind  the  present 
work  confusing  and  disappointing.  Yet 
there  is  the  subsecpicnt  and  necessary 
work  of  critical  rellection,  which,  deal- 
ing with  experience  as  a  whole,  seeks 
for  those  principles  necessarily  involved 
in  the  very  constitution  of  experience. 
15y  such  a  transcendental  analysis  Kant 
showed  that  only  as  the  mind  itself,  thru 
its  own  spontaneous  activity,  guided  by 
its  own  laws,  infuses  unity,  system  and 
necessary  connection  into  the  original 
chaos,  do  we  get  any  independent  and 
rational  world.  'i'his  world-building 
work  of  synthesis  and  organization,  the 
source  of  the  world's  structure  and  sig- 
nificance, Munsterberg  assigns  to  a 
fundamental  act  of  will,  for  the  will  is 
in  essence  the  achievement  of  identities 
between  anticipated  and  realized  experi- 
ences. The  satisfaction  of  such  a  will  act 
holding  for  all  who  have  any  world  at 
all  is  the  fundamental  pure  value.  From 
this  the  author  develops  an  imposing 
system  of  values.  Finally,  thru  religion 
as  feeling  and  philosophy  as  thought,  all 
ojipositions  between  these  values  are  re- 
solved and  their  source  disclosed  in 
the  one,  all-embracing,  over-individual 
assertion  of  the  Absolute  Will.  This 
world  totality,  for  religion  God,  for 
philosophy  the  Absolute,  is  not  any 
ready-made  substance.  It  is  not  a  thing, 
but  a  deed,  postulated  in  our  deepest 
convictions  as  the  meaning  and  the  goal 
of     life,     "the     over-experienceablc     in 
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which  aU  experience  comes  to  comple- 
tion." 

It  is  the  all  too  common  caricature  of 
idealism  as  mere  immaicrialism  or  illu- 
sionism  that  has  so  long  withheld  it 
from  fullest  acceptance.  But  in  no 
sense  is  the  world  as  conceived  in  the 
present  work  mere  idea  or  mere  per- 
sonal creation.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
world  ohjective  in  the  sense  of  hcing 
independent,  universal,  necessary  and 
infinite.  Yet  it  is  not  an  unintelligible 
world,  out  of  essential  relation  to  mind. 
Rather  it  is  the  embodiment  and  ex- 
pression of  the  Absolute  Will ;  its 
antagonisms,  multiplicity  and  apparently 
final  opposition  to  consciousness  exist 
only  in  so  far  as  spiritually  significant. 
(3n  this  view  the  moral  and  esthetic 
values  can  be  given  their  rightful  place 
of  co-equal  reality  with  existence  itself. 

The  essay  form  of  "Psychology  and 
Life"  inevitably  involved  philosophical 
defects.  Because  of  the  questions  that  it 
left  and  the  promises  it  held  forth,  the 
present  more  serious  work  is  especially 
welcome.  In  the  earlier  work  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  will  was  of  neces- 
sity announced  rather  dogmatically. 
Here  it  receives  a  thoro,  critical  ground- 
ing. Formerly,  in  his  anxiety  to  show 
the  special  and  provisional  character  of 
science,  the  author  seemed  at  times  to 
be  indicting  rationality  itself,  setting 
against  the  scientific  constructions  an 
apparently  vague  and  characterless  im- 
mediacy. Yet  reason  in  its  broadest 
meaning  is  exalted  in  The  Eternal  Val- 
ues, and  the  immediacy  here  championed 
is  not  blind  feeling,  valuable  because  un- 
contaminated  by  thought,  but  a  concrete 
experience  which  is  implicitly  rational. 

The  work  will  be  variously  received. 
The  realist  will  find  it  subjective,  while 
other  critics  will  find  in  the  references 
to  "the  given"  and  "the  material  of 
thought"  the  still  unexorcised  wraith  of 
the  Kantian  "thing-in-itself."  The  in- 
tellectualist  will  complain  that  the  volun- 
tarism terminates  in  mysticism.  Others 
will  insist  that,  altho  the  systematic  form 
for  philosophy  is  abundnntly  justified, 
yet  system  is  perhaps  here  worked  over- 
time, for  the  too-facile  symmetry  of 
some  of  the  more  detailed  results  is  not 
always  just  to  facts. 

Those  sympathetic   with   the   idealistic 


standpoint  will  find  the  work  in  the 
main  convincing  and  inspiring.  It  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  increasing  number 
of  those  who,  weary  of  a  mere  triumph- 
ant accumulation  of  fact,  are  asking  for 
the  meaning  of  it  all;  who,  distrustful 
of  an  over- facile  pragmatism,  look  for 
an  interpretation  of  life  thru  abiding 
principles.  It  is  a  specific  merit  that 
reality  as  herein  set  forth  has  that  con- 
creteness  and  immediacy  for  which 
pragmatism  has  rightly  called,  yet  it  has 
also  that  rationality  and  sy^tem  in  de- 
fault of  which  pragmatism  is  fatally  de- 
fective. The  demand  for  an  Absolute 
in  the  making  is  herein  met.  The  sys- 
tem is  teleological  in  the  best  sense.  The 
work  is  marvelously  suggestive  and 
catholic  enough  to  find  honorable  places 
for  even  such  philosophical  outcasts  as 
industry  and  miracles.  With  bold  con- 
sistency it  extends  its  range  to  all 
aspects  of  life,  thereby  well  reminding 
philosophers,  in  a  day  of  over-cautious 
^pecialization,  that  their  real  task  is  the 
interpretation  of  life  as  a  whole. 

Altho  the  work  was  produced  from 
the  start  in  six  weeks,  an  amazing 
achievement,  it  is  on  the  whole  clearly 
written.  It  is  undeniably  hard  reading. 
Save  for  a  few  eloquent  paragraphs  it 
lacks  charm ;  there  are  blind  jjassages 
and  even  whole  sections  whose  meaning 
is  curiously  elusive.  But  the  work  was 
not  designed  for  entertainment.  With 
a  wholesome  and  uncompromising  intel- 
lectual severity  it  seeks  for  only  that 
success  which  is  justified  by  the  depth 
and  cogency  of  its  thought.  Yet  to  the 
industrious  and  sympathetic  reader  the 
work  is  quite  accessible.  Of  all  the 
services  which  Professor  Miinsterbcrg 
has  rendered  the  thinking  public  in  this 
country,  this  volume  is  tlie  most  worthy 
and  enduring. 

Arthur  UriiAM  Popf. 


An    Earth    Poem — and    Other    Poems.      By 
Genla  D.illihn.     With  .in    Introriiiction  by- 
Edward    M.Tkli.Tni.      New    York :    d.    P. 
Pntn.nm's  Sons.     $i.og. 
If  vagueness  of  thought,  obscurcncs? 
of  language,  veiled  meanings  which  arc 
but  the  echoes  of  meanings,  constitute  a 
poet,  then  Gerda  Dalliba  is  a  poet.    The 
Browning  Clubs  have  now  something  to 
do — a  nut  to  crack.     With  the  poet  alive 
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to  help  them,  they  may  come  upon  a 
kernel  worth  their  troiihlc.  They  will 
have  to  grapple  with  a  new  set  of  rules 
for  punctuating  nonsense  into  sense ;  to 
find  a  new  lexicon  to  explain  the  uses  of 
words  added  to  the  English  tongue  with 
more  facility  than  felicity,  and  a  new 
critical  apparatus  to  disentangle  dis- 
turbed imagery.  Then,  perhaps,  some 
advanced  Browning  Club  may  find  a 
clew  to  the  "yitent  of  this  necessarily 
abstract  and  lyric  poem,"  which,  the  au- 
thor says,  is  "to  express  in  words  man's 
needs,  capabilities,  and  progress,"  to  in- 
dicate poetically  "the  slow  progression 
of  the  mass  by  the  care  of  civilization 
and  cultivation  to  a  penetrating  view  of 
essential  needs."  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  this  is  a  big  job.  Tn  order  to  ac- 
complish it  more  is  called  for  than  youth, 
a  "wild"  imagination,  and  some  casual 
felicities  of  imagery.  The  author  evi- 
dently has  youth  ;  she  certainly  has  the 
courage  of  invention  ;  what  is  also  im- 
j)ortant,  she  has  a  good  ear  for  rhythm. 
One  may  with  joy  accept  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  her  casual  felicities  the  lines 
quoted  by  Mr.  Edward  Markham  : 

"The  oriole  swings  above  a  grave 
And  chirps  as  willingly  above  a  cross, 
As  if  young  lovers  plighted." 

Take  this  also  as  witnessing  to  her  fine  • 
emancipation    from  a  troublesome  lexi- 
con.    It  is  taken  at  random  from  a  poem 
called   "Sympathy" : 

"Blue    green    leaves    soft    in    their    mangonist 

touch 
Deterring    the    harshness    of    gnarlings    o'er 

much — 
Magnanimous  reachers  of  feels  pitying 
As  marveling  winds  with  their  mouth   full   of 

sing- 
Sympathy — sympathy. 

Between  these  two  expressions — a  clear- 
ly conceived  figure  freshly  stating  a 
homely  old  thought,  and  her  wild  search 
after  novelty — an  attempt  to  express  the 
inexpressible,  to  define  the  chaotic  by 
the  use  of  a  jumble  of  words,  a  chaos  of 
ituagery,  the  Browning  Club  or  the 
Whitman  coterie  may  find  the  definition 
of  a  genius. 

The  Great  English  Letter-Writers.  With 
Introductory  Essays  ,nnd  Notes  by  William 
J.  Dawson  and  (Toningsby  W.  Dawson. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros..  2  vols.,  i2mo. 
Each  $1. 
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ment  of  The  Great  English  Letter-Writ- 
ers, selected  and  provided  with  introduc- 
tory essays  and  notes  by  William  J.  and 
Coningsby  W.  Dawson.  The  classification 
is  by  subject,  in  order  "to  show  how  vari- 
ous men  and  women,  scattered  thru  dif- 
ferent ages,  have  borne  themselves  tmdcr 
the  same  crisis  of  emotion  and  action." 
Thus,  Goldsmith.  Crabbe,  Coleridge. 
Charles  I^amb,  Charlotte  Bronte  and 
Mrs.  Carlyle  are  brought  together  to 
complain  of  the  tribulations  of  genius, 
the  said  tribulations  varying  from 
Crabbc's  starvation  and  Goldsmith's 
debts  to  Mrs.  Carlyle's  despair  over 
crowing  roosters  and  barking  dogs  in 
the  house  next  door  in  Cheyne  Walk. 
I^ve  is  discussed  by.  among  others, 
Richard  Steele,  Lady  Mary  Montagu. 
Pope,  Sterne,  Byron,  Keats.  Shelley  and 
(ieorge  Eliot,  in  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Bray, 
explaining,  rather  than  "defending."  as 
the  editors  put  it.  her  union  with  Lewes. 
Under  the  heading  "Crises."  we  find 
Lamb's  letter  to  Coleridge  announcing 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  his  sister's  life 
and  his  own.  and  Coleridge's  answer. 
Three  related  sections,  appropriately 
printed  together,  deal  with  "Criticising 
the  Critics."  which  Keats  and  Shelley 
contribute  almost  entirely:  "The  Artist 
and  His  Art."  ranging  from  Edmund 
Spenser  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  and 
"T.itcrarv  Verdicts."  which  includes  one 
of  Dc  Ouinccv'';  ever-helpful  letters  to  a 
voung  man.  Charlotte  Bronte's  verdicts 
on  Thackeray  and  Jane  Austen,  and 
Thackeray's  on  "David  Copperfield." 
The  letters  are  well  selected  and  prcicni 
ed  to  greatest  advantage. 


The  Pauline  Epistles.  A  Critical  Study.  By 
Robert  Scott.  New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribnrr's  S^ns.     $2. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  thoro  restudy  of  the  New 
Testament,  making  full  and  free  use  of 
the  critical-historical  method,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  has  al- 
ready given  us  a  new  and  more  vital 
book.  There  are  indeed  many  who  "st.ll 
live  in  a  paradise  of  satisfaction  with 
tradition,  and  are  unconscious  that  real 
problems  exist"  in  connection  with  New 
Testament  stndv.  but  the  wide-awake 
student   of  Christianitv  cannot  but   feel 
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the  inadequacy  of  present  theories  to  ac- 
count for  the  rise  and  relationship  of  the 
books    which    constitute    this    section    of 
Scripture.     To  such  a  student  this  work 
by   Dr.   Scott   will   be   readily   welcome, 
even  if  he  is  not  fully  convinced  that  all 
the  conclusions  are  valid.     The  author 
has  attacked  the  problems  connected  with 
the   Pauline   Literature   in   the   spirit   of 
freedom    and    with    the    method    of   the 
scholar.     He   has   tried   to   indicate   the 
teaching  of  the  Epistles  and  at  the  same 
time  to  set  forth  a  theory  of  authorshifi 
based  on  characteristics  of  thouo^ht  and 
style.    The  fulness  with  which  the  latter 
is  stated  and  buttressed  by  the  facts  of 
language  and  teaching  has  necessitated 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  studv 
of  vocabulary,  modes  of  expression,  sim- 
ilarities and  dissimilarities  of  thought  and 
linguistic  usage,  not  only  of  the  various 
Epistles,  but  also  of  their  smallest  divi- 
sions.   Dr.  Scott's  conclusions  are  always 
interesting,  and  many  times  startling,  al- 
tho  his  proofs  are  in  many  cases  not  con- 
vincing.   He  holds  that  Paul's  own  writ- 
ings   arc    confined    to    the    Corinthian, 
Philippian     and     Galatian     letters,     and 
Romans  i-ii,  and  even  these  show  lin- 
guistic  traces   of   being   touched    up    by 
Luke.     Silas  appears  as   the  author   of 
Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  parts  of  sev- 
eral other  letters,  and  is  declared  to  be 
ihe  final  editor  of  the   Gospel   of   ]\Lit- 
Ihew:  while  Timothy  is  regarded  as  the 
writer  of   the   Colossians,    parts   of   the 
Thessalonian    letters,    and   the    final    re- 
dactor of  the  Gospel  of  Mark.     Perhaps 
I  he  most  curious  conclusion  is  that  of  the 
Lucan  authorship  of  the  Pastorals.     On 
ihe  whole  Dr.  Scott  brings  his  linguistic 
;;tudies  to  bear  on  the  problem  with  great 
skill  and  doubtless  attributes  too  much 
iveight  to  them  in  drawing  his  inferences. 
The   argument   against   the    Pauline   au- 
thorship  of   I    Thcssalonians   has   never 
been  presented  so  cogently,  but  his  claim 
in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  Matthew 
has  a  very  small  basis.     The  new  difli- 
culties  appear  greater  than  the  old  when 
one  finds  Hebrews  and  the  apocalpytic 
r.ections   of   Thcssalonians   attributed    to 
the   same   hand.     Many   facts  are   asso- 
ciated   and    pressed    into    service    when 
other  interpretations  of  them  are  not  only 
jirobabic   but  almost  certain.      It   surely 


5eems  to  be  a  far-fetched  similarity  that 
is  found  between  passages  in  Peter  and 
Ephesians,  where  in  one  case  Christ 
preaches  to  the  .spirits  in  prison  and  in 
the  other  thru  Apostles  to  men.  One 
may  well  ask  on  what  grounds  other  than 
the  necessities  of  his  theories  the  author 
declares  that  the  preachers  of  Christian- 
ity did  not  encounter  the  syncretistic  phil- 
osophies of  Asia  Minor  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  first  century.  And  how 
can  we  attribute  to  Paul  the  authorship 
of  Corinthians  and  Romans,  and  still 
hold  that  there  is  no  trace  in  him  of  a 
Logos  doctrine?  Such  bold  treatment 
and  striking  conjectures  as  are  every- 
where characteristic  of  the  book  will 
naturally  arouse  vigorous  opposition,  but 
out  of  the  fires  of  criticisin  there  will  no 
doubt  come  forth  some  pure  gold.  The 
work  continues  the  series  on  "The  Liter- 
ature of  the  New  Testament"  so  ably  be- 
gun by  Prof.  E.  F.  Scott's  Fourth  Gospel. 

Principles  of  Business  Law.     By  Jolin  Al 
dnch    Chamberlain.      Cincinnati :   The   W. 
H.  Anderson  Co.     Pp.  xvi-436.     $2.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  furnish 
business  and  credit  men  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  underlying  ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions.  It  is.  therefore,  not 
adapted  to  the  use  of  law  students,  be- 
ing too  crude  and  too  elementary.  Stu- 
dents of  business  colleges  would  likewise 
find  it  of  no  great  value  as  a  textbook, 
because  of  the  field  and  the  wide  range  of 
topics  covered.  The  prime  usefulness  of 
the  vohune  is  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Its  value  in  this  respect,  however,  is 
somewhat  impaired  because  of  the 
meager  information  given  on  very 
important  topics.  The  whole  subject  of 
corporations,  for  example,  is  covered  in 
a  single  chapter  of  thirty  pages,  and  a 
business  man,  wishing  to  know  his  rights 
as  a  stockholder  or  his  responsibilities  as 
a  director,  would  find  very  little  in  the 
way  of  infortuation  that  will  help  him  by 
consulting  the  work.  "A  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  dangerous  thing,"  in  legal  as 
well  as  in  other  matters,  and  "business 
and  credit  men."  for  whom  tie  author 
prepared  his  volume,  cannot  afford  to 
act  on  information  gathered  from  short 
topical  paragraphs  in  an  elementary 
reference  book. 
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Remaking  the  Mississippi.     By  John   Lath- 

rop      Matlicws.  Illustrated.  llosloii : 

Hoiigliton-Mifflin  Co.     $175. 

Mr.  Mathews  relates  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  attractive  style  the  achieve- 
ments of  many  years'  efforts  in  shaping 
the  channels  and  controlling  the  waters 
of  the  great  river.  More  than  sixty  mil- 
lions has  been  spent  on  this  work  since 
the  Civil  War,  and  there  are  now  some 
1,400  miles  of  artificial  banks  along  the 
lower  reaches.  Much  of  the  work  has 
been  ineffective,  since  the  science  of 
flood-control  had  to  be  painfully  learned 
by  experience,  but  the  later  work  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  claim  that 
the  river  is  now  held  firmly  within 
bounds.  The  chapters  on  the  hydrology 
of  the  system — the  varied  rainfall,  the 
frequency  and  incidence  of  floods  and 
the  like — are  accurately  and  attractively 
told.     It  is  an  instructive  book. 

Jft 

Tolstoy  the  Man  and  His  Message.  By  Ed- 
ward A.  Stcincr.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.     Pp.   xxii,  35.3.     $1.50. 

Dr.  Steiner's  little  study  of  Tolstoy  is 
a  first-hand  document.  It  gives  the  im- 
pressions of  a  man  who  has  had  the 
opportimity  of  seeing  and  knowing  the 
great  Russian  author  and  reformer,  and 
who  has  used  his  opportunity  with  a 
genuine  desire  to  penetrate  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  heart  of  bis  subject. 
With  all  his  admiration  and  love  of 
Tolstoy,  Dr.  Steiner  does  not  class  him- 
self among  the  real  Tolstoyans — the 
class  of  man  who,  coming  to  Tolstov  for 
advice  and  help,  enrolled  themselves 
under  his  banner  and  in  all  earnestness 
endeavored  to  live  up  to  bis  teachings. 
He  belongs  rather  \o  the  second  class — 
"the  many  who  came,  saw  and  heard, 
and  returned  to  their  homes  with  a  new 
influence  in  their  lives,  but  unable  to 
sever  themselves  from  the  wealth  and 
culture  they  possessed  or  the  societv  in 
which  thcv  moved."  Among  these  far- 
off  disciples,  however.  Dr.  Stcincr  i-;  do- 
ing good  work  for  his  master  in  endeav- 
orinjT  to  make  Tolstoy  miderstood  by 
the  English-speaking  world,  and  in  try- 
ing to  clear  away  the  miscancentions  and 
the  false  ideas  which  arc  partlv  due  to 
the  vast  racial  diffcronce>;  which  exist 
between  the  Slav  and  the  .\nglo-Saxon. 


Short  as  is  the  monograph.  Dr.  Steiner 
has  succeeded  in  giving  his  readers  a 
fairly  adequate  sketch  of  Tolstoy's  life 
and  family,  a  vivid  picture  of  his  home 
and  surroundings,  and  a  brief  resume  of 
his  principal  writings,  along  with  a  run- 
ning commentary  elucidating  his  teach- 
ings. 

The  French  Revolution:  A  Short  History. 
By  R.  M.  Johnston,  M.  A.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     Tp.  vii-283.    $1.25. 

So  tremendous  and  so  widespread 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  that  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  any  adequate  account  of  the  events 
of  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  sum- 
moning of  the  States  General  in  1789, 
could  be  given  within  the  compass  of 
300  brief  pages.  Yet,  just  because  it  is 
concise  and  free  from  detail,  Professor 
Johnston's  little  monograph  is  of  special 
value.  The  student  who  has  had  his 
imagination  fired  by  Carlyle's  prose  epic, 
and  who  has  waded  thru  the  pages  of 
Michelet,  Lamartine  and  Thiers,  is  en- 
abled to  correct  his  perspective  and  to 
grasp  again  the  events  of  the  tumultu- 
ous decade  of  1789  to  1799  as  a  con- 
nected whole ;  and  for  the  reader  who 
has  not  yet  plunged  into  the  detailed 
histories  of  that  momentous  epoch,  Pro- 
fessor Johnston's  volume  offers  a  con- 
venient framework  into  which  the  whole 
story  may  afterward  be  fitted.  Nor 
must  it  be  imagined  that  Profes.sor  John- 
ston gives  merely  colorless  annals  of  the 
events  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other,  while  France  was  shedding  so 
much  blood  in  the  making  of  history. 
Professor  Johnston's  chief  object  in 
writing  his  book  has  been  to  catch  the 
perspective,  a  task  which  has  only  be- 
come possible  of  recent  years  Ufnv  that 
suflicient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow 
France  to  recover  froiu  the  blows  of 
revolution  and  reaction,  and  at  last  to 
attain  to  something  like  a  democratic 
e(|uilibriiuu.  .\s  it  stands.  Professor 
Johnston's  volume  forms  a  fitting  pre 
hide  to  his  "Napoleon."  which  wa*;  pub- 
lished in  1004.  and  the  two  together  cm- 
body  the  history  of  France  in  the  mo- 
luentous  years  which  intervened  between 
the    reigns    of    T^uis    X\'    and    T>ouis 

xviii.- 
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Literary  Notes 

.  ..  .The  full  report  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration,  held  last  May,  can  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  Mo- 
honk Lake,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

. . .  .Gustavus  H.  Myers,  author  of  the  "His- 
tory of  Tammany  Hall,"  has  been  engaged  for 
years  in  a  study  of  the  origins  of  great  Amer- 
ican fortunes  from  the  documentary  sources, 
and  the  results  of  his  investigation  will  be 
published  by  C.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  this 
fall. 

.  . .  ."Atalanta  in  Calydon"  and  "Erectheus" 
because  they  are  "among  the  most  characteris- 
tic products  of  his  dramatic  genius,"  and 
"Mary  Stuart"  because  it  was  the  poet's  own 
favorite  among  his  dramas,  make  up  a  con- 
sistent selection  of  Szuinburne's  Dramas,  which 
Prof.  Arthur  Beatty,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  provided  with  a  good  introduc- 
tion, a  short  bibliography  and  the  necessary 
notes  (Crowell.  $1.50  net).  It  is  a  well-edited 
and  a  well-printed  volume,  serviceable  alike 
for  the  student  and  the  "general  reader." 

....The  Religiotisgeschichtltche  Volks- 
biichcr,  edited  by  Michael  Schiele  and  pub- 
lished by  Mohr,  of  Tiil)ingen,  the  special  pur- 
pose of  this  series  of  brochures  and  booklets 
being  to  popularize  the  results  of  progressive 
theological  research,  and  the  totals  of  whose 
editions  within  the  last  four  years  have 
reached  the  enormous  figures  of  four  hundred 
thousand  copies  and  more,  has  recently  been 
increased  by  two  numbers.  Pastor  E.  Peterson, 
writer  on  Die  ■wunderbare  Geburt  des  Heil- 
anders,  while,  even  more  important.  Prof. 
Johannes  Weiss  has  a  heft  on  Die  Anfiinge 
des  Dogmas.  Both  brochures  bring  positive 
results,  hut  not  in  the  traditional  sense  of  this 
term. 

....For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Cicrman  universities  the  total  enrollment  of 
full  or  matriculated  students  has  passed  the 
fifty  thousand  line,  the  total  during  the  present 
semester  being  51,700,  as  compared  with  48,730 
last  semester  and  47,799  one  year  ago.  This 
immense  total  is  distributed  as  follows :  Ber- 
lin. 7,104;  Munich,  6,547:  Leipzig,  4,581  ;  Bonn, 
3,801;  Freiburg,  2,760;  Breslau,  2,347;  Halle, 
2.,?io:  Goettingcn,  2,239;  Hcidcll)erg,  2,171; 
Marburg,  2,134;  Strasslnirg,  1.935;  Tiibingen, 
1,921;  Miinster,  1,760;  Jena,  1,606;  Kiel,  1.593; 
Wiirzburg,  1,369;  Koenigsberg,  1,293;  Giessen, 
1. 271;  Eriangcn,  1,158;  Griofswald.  967;  Ros- 
tock, 743.  The  Universitatskalender,  from 
which  these  data  are  taken,  adds  that  with  the 
non-matriculated  students,  the  sum  total  of 
academic  citizens  is  over  sixty  thousand. 

...The  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  Mr.  T.  Her- 
bert Warren,  D.  C.  L..  has  collected  a  number 
of  his  related  contributions  to  the  Quarterly 
Rez'irw,  the  Monthly  AVfiVtc,  and  the  l-.diti- 
hurfjh  Review,  and  published  them  in  book 
form  under  the  title  of  Essays  of  Poets  and 
Poetry,    Ancient    and    Modern    (Dutton,  $3). 


Most  of  them  are  therefore  book  reviews  in 
the  old  liberal  English  sense,  the  book  or  edi- 
tion nominally  under  discussion  serving  in 
reality  as  little  more  than  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  a  general  essay  on  the  author  and  his 
work  in  all  its  bearings.  This  peg,  this  point 
of  departure  is  in  the  present  instance  mostly 
a  comparative  one,  leading  to  parallels  drawn 
between  Sophokles  and  Goethe,  Virgil  and 
Tennyson,  Gray  and  Dante,  Tennyson  and 
Dante.  In  addition  there  are  studies  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Dante  and  the  Art  of  Poetry, 
the  Art  of  Translation  and  of  "In  Memoriam" 
after  fifty  years  and,  a  comparative  again,  an 
address  on  "Ancient  and  Modern  Classics  as 
Instruments  of  Education,"  which  in  the  in- 
creasing current  of  modern  educational  de- 
partures seems  to  have  gained  a  convincing 
significance  with  the  passing  of  the  years 
since  its  delivery  in  1905.  Suggestive  studies, 
these,  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  which  hardly  ap- 
pear to  need  the  final  revision  which  their 
author  deplores  that  lack  of  time  has  made 
impossible. 


Pebbles 

If  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  what  in  the 
world  are  the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  howl- 
ing about? — American  Issue. 

Poor  Magda,  so  the  critics  say, 
No  more  as  queen  we'll  hail. 

'Tis  said  she  strained  her  voice  one  day 
While  singing  thru  a  veil. 

— Cornell    IVidozu. 

,   A    HAT. 
"Come  into  the  garden.  Maud." 

Said  facetious-minded  Fred. 
"What's  the  use,'  said  Maudie, 

"I  have  it  on  my  head." — Life. 

Tiie  cobbler  was  an  honest  man. 

He  always  did  his  duty; 
The  plunks  he  got   from  mending  shoes 

He  wisely  called  his  booty. 

— Columbia  Jester. 

An  astronomer  living  at  Greenwich, 
Endowed  with   luxuriant   Spcenwich, 

In  the  interest  of  science. 

Set  pride  at  defiance. 
And  shaved,  tho  it  did  make  his   Checnwich 

— Princeton   Tiger. 

We  say  this  is  as  wise  as  anything  ever  said 
by  Carlyle,  or  Emerson,  or  Tolstoy,  or  Marcus 
Aurelius.  and  it  was  written  by  a  modest  coun- 
try editor  in  Kansas:  "Whenever  the  dogs  get 
too  thick  in  a  town,  a  mad  dog  story  is  started 
on   them." — Atchison  Globe. 

An  auto  took  poor  Billy's  head  right  ofT  last 
Saturday. 

1  iiough  Bill  is  Uard  to  rtifllc.  he  was  quite  cut 
up  tliey  say. 

And  tho  his  words  are  as  a  rule  most  splen- 
didly selected. 

The  speech  he  made  at  that  sad  time  was 
rather  disconnected. — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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Congressman     Parsons's    Charges 

It  begins  to  be  seen  tliruout  the  coun- 
try that    the    charges    dehberately  pub- 
hshed  by  Congressman  Herbert  Parsons, 
of  New  York,  relating  to  the  defeat  of 
certain  bills  in  the  Legislature  at  Albany 
and  the  contest  over  the  Speakership  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  at  Washington, 
point  to  a  political  offense  of  a  very  seri- 
ous character  and  must  be  the  subject  of 
official   investigation.      Mr.   Parsons  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  for  several 
terms,  and  for,  some  years  has  held  the 
office    of    president    of    the    Republican 
Committee  of   New   York  County.       In 
that    office    he    has    sought    to    prevent 
fraudulent  registration  and  voting.     He 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  and  as 
such  was  trusted  and  consulted  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.       In   his  original   state- 
ment he  said : 

"In  tlie  last  session  of  the  Lep;islatnre  we 
songlit  legislation  to  perfect  tlic  signal nre  and 
other  registration  laws.  It  was  defeated  thru 
a  combination  of  Tammany  men  with  some 
up- State  Republicans.  We  discovered  that  it 
was  part  of  the  deal  entered  into  to  got  sup- 
port from  Tammany  for  Speaker  Cannon  and 
his  rules  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  No 
information  of  the  deal  waj  given  to  New 
York  City  Republicans  either  in  Albany  or  in 
Washington." 


He  has  since  dcclarcfl  that  this  is  "ab- 
solutely true."  He  promises  to  publish 
litreafter  the  names  of  those  involved 
and  the  details  of  the  transaction. 

The  charge  is,  in  substance,  that  a 
bargain  was  made  between  Republicans 
exercising  powerful  infbience  in  the  Al- 
bany Legislature  and  in  the  Hou.se  at 
Washington,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Tammany  Democrats,  in  both  places,  on 
the  other ;  that,  in  payment  for  Tam- 
many support  to  be  given  to  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  old  rules  of  the  Ho.ise, 
Republicans  at  Albany  undertook  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  there  of  bills  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraudulent  registration 
and  voting ;  and  that  the  foul  work  was 
done.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  alleged  that 
influential  Republican  legislators  bought 
support  for  the  Cannon  organization  and 
the  old  rules  of  the  House  by  facilitating 
fraud  in  registration  and  at  the  polls  in 
New  York  City,  the  assumption  being 
that  such  fraud  would  be  u.sed  against 
the  candidates  of  their  own  party. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  become  familiar  with 
the  methods  and  devices  of  those  en- 
gaged in  promoting  fraudulent  registra- 
tion. To  prevent  such  registration  he 
and  his  associates  have  suggested  legis- 
lation. Last  winter  there  were  pending 
at  Albany  several  bills  designed  to  per- 
fect the  new  law  concerning  the  signa- 
tures of  registering  voters.  They  en- 
counlered  opposition  which  could  not 
easily  be  explained.  In  the  closing  hours 
of  the  session,  at  the  end  of  April  last, 
they  were  defeated.  In  the  Senate,  twelve 
Republicans  voted  against  them,  with  the 
Democratic  minority. 

Less  than  three  weeks  later  the  at- 
tempt to  revise  the  House  rules  was 
made  in  Washington.  It  was  known  that 
about  thirty  Republicans  were  ready  to 
vote  with  the  Democrats  for  a  revision 
that  would  deprive  the  Speaker  of  the 
great  ])ower  which  the  old  rules  had 
given  him.  These  insurgents,  with  all 
the  Democrats,  would  be  a  majority. 
There  was  much  gossiji  at  the  time  about 
bargains  saiti  to  have  been  made  with 
Democrats  for  their  support  of  the  old 
rules  and  the  dominant  organization. 
lUit  legislation  at  Albany  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  current  reports.  Tariff  du- 
ties were  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
agreements.     It  is  remembered,  however, 
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that  a  former  member  of  the  House 
from  New  York  was  regarded  as  an  act- 
ive agent  in  the  pohtical  negotiations. 

In  the  contest  at  Washington  several 
votes  were  taken,  and  at  first  the  House 
decHned,  by  a  small  majority,  to  adopt 
the  old  rules.  Then  the  revision  project 
of  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  was  re- 
jected. Immediately  afterward,  however, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Brooklyn  (a  Demo- 
crat), moved  the  adoption  of  the  old 
rules  with  certain  amendments  which 
amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  This  mo- 
tion was  carried,  211  to  172.  The  Re- 
publican insurgents  stood  with  a  large 
majority  of  Democrats  in  the  negative, 
but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  took  with  him  twenty- 
two  Democrats,  six  of  whom  were  Tam- 
many men  from  New  York.  There  were 
five  from  Georgia  and  two  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  it  was  believed  that  the  action 
of  the  Southern  men  was  due  to  their 
views  about  the  tariff.  When  the  com- 
mittees were  made  up,  the  Democrats 
who  had  followed  Mr.  Fitzgerald  were 
not  forgotten.  One  of  the  Louisiana  men 
and  one  from  New  York  were  placed  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  himself  was  promptly  appoint- 
ed to  the  powerful  Committee  on  Rules. 
When  the  tarifif  bill  was  reported,  it  con- 
tained provisions  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  regarded  as 
the  negotiating  agent.  Cynical  persons 
in  Washington  remarked,  however,  that 
they  could  not  find  an  expUination  of  the 
action  of  a  majority  of  the  Tammany 
Congressmen  who  voted  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Congressman  Parsons  now  oflfers  an 
explanation,  asserting  that  the  Tammany 
men  (Mr.  Sulzer  was  not  in  the  group) 
were  paying  for  the  defeat  at  Albany  of 
the  bills  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent 
registration  in  New  York  City.  We 
should  add  that  denials  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Cannon,  by  two  or  three  of  the 
Congressmen  aflfccted,  and  by  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Albany  Senate.  One  of  these  leaders  is 
Senator  Raines  and  the  other  is  Senator 
Grady. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  virtually  pronu'scd,  as 
we  have  said,  to  give  names  and  details. 
He  should  publish  them  without  delay. 
We  assume  that  he  has  information 
which  he  believes  to  be  trustworthv  and 


convincing.  After  what  he  has  already 
said,  the  public  is  entitled  to  it.  He 
should  lay  it  before  the  people  at  once. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  approaching  session  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  doubtless  de- 
mand one ;  the  Tammany  men  who  stood 
with  him  and  against  a  large  majority  of 
their  party  may  insist  upon  an  inquiry; 
their  associates  from  Georgia  and  else- 
where will  be  moved  by  public  opinion  in 
their  States,  as  well  as  by  their  own  de- 
sire for  vindication,  to  ask  for  a  thoro 
examination  of  the  charges.  Probably 
the  Speaker  will  seek  an  opportunity  to 
testify  before  a  select  committee,  the 
members  of  which  really  ought  not  to  be 
appointed  by  himself. 

President  Lowell's  Inaugural 

Onf,  studies  President  Lowell's  inau- 
gural address  not  so  much  to  read  the 
lines  as  to  read  what  is  under  the  lines. 
One  is  not  to  expect  much  that  is  novel 
in  the  general  statements  formulated — 
and  they  are  not  novel — as  in  the  drift 
and  emphasis  of  them,  and  the  incidental 
Hashes  of  light  on  the  policy  which,  un- 
der his  direction,  is  to  affect  the  genera- 
tion of  youth  which  he  will  lead. 

President  Lowell  could  do  little  else 
than  to  enunciate  what  is  rather  com- 
monplace at  this  time,  for  a  succession  of 
college  presidents  have  been  hammering 
at  the  same  topic.  He  discussed  the 
problems  of  the  college,,  not  the  univer- 
sity ;  the  proper  education  of  young  men 
in  the  period  between  the  high  school 
and  the  professional  school,  regarding 
this  as  the  most  debatable  field  of  doubt. 
He  has  his  criticism  of  the  secondary 
schools,  laments  their  inferiority  to  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  has 
not  a  word  of  criticism  of  the  post-grad- 
uate instruction  of  our  imiversities.  The 
students  in  the  law  school,  he  tells  us,  are 
earnest  and  find  their  principal  subjects 
of  discussion  in  their  studies ;  not  so  with 
the  college  boys. 

The  chief  thesis  of  the  address  is  the 
well-worn  doctrine  that  the  student  must 
seek  to  become  instructed  in  the  main 
principles  of  all  the  chief  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  become 
the  master  of  one.  We  do  not  see  that 
he  puts  these  two  purposes  into  separate 
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years  of  study.  The  great  question  ol 
difference  is  as  to  whether  both  these 
purposes  can  be  properly  sought  and 
achieved  in  the  college  course,  or  whether 
the  college  is  for  the  general  education, 
and  the  postgraduate  university  for  the 
s|)ecial  education.  That  involves  the 
i|uestion  as  to  how  far  the  general 
education  should  extend,  thru  how- 
many  years  of  study.  It  is  urged  by 
some  university  presidents  that  the 
college  course  should  cover  but  two 
years,  and  that  with  the  third  year 
the  special  professional  study  should  be- 
gin within  the  college  and  that  its  one  or 
two  years  should  count  in  the  university, 
or  vocational,  course.  Others — and  here 
1  [arvard  has  been  the  leader — would 
have  the  elective  studies  looking  to  the 
preferences  and  anticipations  of  the  bov 
begin  even  with  the  freshman  year,  and 
ihe  common  division  of  college  classes 
into  classical  and  scientific  courses  seems 
to  accept  this  principle. 

But  this  makes  a  hybrid  thing  of  the 
college.  It  makes  it  neither  educational 
nor  vocational,  but  both.  President  Low- 
ell tends  to  the  broader  scope  of  college 
education,  but  does  not  make  it  clear 
how  far  he  would  carry  it,  whether  thru 
the  two  first  years  of  college  life,  or  thru 
the  entire  four  years.  At  any  rate,  he 
evidently  thinks  that  Harvard  has  allowed 
too  much  freedom  of  electives,  and  would 
put  more  emphasis  on  the  foundations  of 
general  culture.  He  would  have  the 
classicist  at  least  grounded  in  science, 
and  the  scientist  made  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  the  humanities. 

But  the  question  returns,  Do  the  two 
years,  freshman  and  sophomore,  afford 
enough  time  for  a  general  culture?  It 
was  not  thought  so  in  the  elder  days  of 
the  college,  nor  is  it  so  generally  thought 
now.  The  objection  raised  to  the  four 
years  is,  that  it  puts  off  too  long  the 
period  of  entrance  into  professional  life. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  four  year*; 
have  not  hitherto  been  too  long  a  time  to 
acquire  a  general  basis  of  universal 
knowledge,  certainly  they  are  not  too 
much  now  when  new  sciences  and 
new  sociological  departments  have  al- 
most overshadowed  the  oUl.  There  is 
vastly  more  to  be  learned  than  fifty  years 
ago  in  order  to  be  a  really  w^ell  equipped 


man.  The  period  allowed  for  such  gen 
erous  ac(|uirement  cannot  well  be  short 
cned.  President  Lowell  notes  the  fact 
that  the  German  boy  is  more  advanced 
than  the  American ;  but  he  does  not  call 
attention  to  the  chief  reason,  our  jjresent 
foolish  notion  that  children  must  not  be- 
gin their  studies  until  they  reach  an  age 
when  they  ought  to  be  well  along  with 
them.  And  this  unwillingness  to  force 
the  children  itself  comes  in  good  part 
from  the  painful  diflficulty  of  learning  to 
read  such  an  atrociously  spelled  language 
as  ours.  Decently  bright  children  might 
be  able  to  finish  their  secondary  course 
at  the  age  or  fifteen,  or  even  fourteen, 
hut  for  this  unwillingness  to  press  them 
forward,  or  to  make  English  as  easy  to 
learn  as  is  German  or  Italian. 

We  make  no  present  objccti<jn  to  the 
double  course  in  our  colleges,  classical 
and  scientific,  with  separate  branches  of 
study  leading  to  the  same  degree ;  but  we 
fail  to  understand  how  in  less  than  four 
years  a  broad  and  generous  culture  can 
be  attained.  We  would  allow  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty  of  choice  of  studies  in 
the  two  upper  years,  but  under  a  group 
system  which  would  not  permit  tlie  choice 
of  indolence  to  fritter  away  the  years  of 
college  life. 

(July  one  somewhat  novel  suggestion 
does  Presidefit  Lowell  definitely  make, 
that  freshmen  be  in  a  degree  segregated. 
brought  nearer  together  in  intimacy  of 
residence  under  closer  supervision,  so 
that  they  might  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  with  their  instructors. 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  two 
lower  classes  should  be  put  under  more 
strict  government ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
this  will  prove  feasible  in  the  end.  except 
as  the  college  course  be  reduced  to  two 
years — which  will  kill  it,  and  send  the 
boys  back  for  these  two  years  to  the  high 
school — with  the  two  upper  years  given 
to  the  professional  school.  The  evil  of 
this  we  have  already  indicated,  that  it 
will  give  a  dwarfed  general  culture. 
What  will  the  spphomore  sent  to  the  pro- 
fessional school  know  of  philosophy  and 
history  and  the  social  studies  that  de- 
pend on  human  welfare  and  ethics? 

So  we  come  back  to  Milton's  Tractate 
on  Education.  Time  is  not  wasted  that 
is  given  to  the  foundations.     Let  them 
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be  broad;  then  let  the  university  teach 
some  one  thing  thoroly,  but  let  the  col- 
lege have  its  wider  purpose,  and  send 
forth  students  that  have  learnt  how  to 
think  widely  and  gain  an  interest  in  any- 
thing that  concerns  humanity. 

But  a  more  serious  question  is  involved 
in  the  importance  of  leading  our  college 
youth  to  take  a  consuming  interest  in 
their  studies.  Perhaps  we  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  discarding  the  influence 
of  competition  and  assigning  special 
honors  to  superior  college  attainment. 
Competitive  ambition  is  no  worse  in 
scholarship  than  it  is  in  athletics. 


Modern   Witchcraft 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
Christian  Science  did  not  make  public 
the  evidence  on  which  they  found  Mrs. 
Augusta  E.  Stetson  and  sixteen  of  her 
followers  in  New  York  guilty  of  prac- 
tices not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  Science.  If  this  action  i> 
merely  the  removal  of  an  ambitious  rival 
or  a  plain  condemnation  for  heresy,  th-j 
public  has  little  interest  in  it,  but  it  be- 
comes of  some  importance  if,  as  is  re- 
ported, the  New  York  scientists  were  ac- 
cused of  "malicious  animal  magnetism.'" 
This  is  very  probable,  because  it  has 
always  been  Mrs.  Eddy's  custom  to  brino 
this  accusation  against  those  who  de- 
parted from  her  teachings.  Heresy  and 
witchcraft  are  confused  in  her  mind  as 
they  were  in  the  minds  of  the  inquisitors. 
According  to  the  testimony  as  it  is  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  groups  of 
Christian  Scicnti-^ts  were  given  to  meet 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  mental 
influences  against  certain  enemies  of  the 
faith  or  disturbers  in  the  Church,  con- 
demning them  to  the  grave  or  willin-.; 
"that  the  hand  which  writes  against 
Christian  Science  should  be  palsied.  " 
These  malign  infliiences  arc  said  to  have 
been  kept  up  for  days  by  relays  of  prac- 
titioners, and  several  witnesses  testified 
to  being  afflicted  by  this  means  and 
driven  nearly  to  insanity.  One  woman 
is  reported  tn  have  fought  against  "men 
tal  assassination"  with  such  vigor  tbnt 
she  developed  psychic  faculties  of  suffi- 


cient power  to  enable  her  body  to  pass 
thru  the  walls  of  her  room. 

Uf  course,  the  charges,  taken  literally, 
are  false.  Some  of  those  who  have  been 
admonished  by  the  board  of  directors  we 
know  personally,  and  they  are  uprighi 
and  benevolent  people,  quite  incapable  o: 
using  malicious  animal  magnetism. 
Those  whom  we  do  noi  know  personally 
are  also  incapable  of  it,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing.  Nevertheless,  we  agree  with 
Mrs.  Eddy  that  this  is  the  most  heinous 
perversion  of  Christian  Science  and  the 
most  to  be  dreaded,  and  we  sympathize 
with  her  efforts  to  free  her  Ciiurch  of 
persons  of  this  disposition,  if  such  there 
be  in  it.  It  is  a  logical  inference  that 
if  absent  treatment  may  make  a  person 
well,  it  may  make  him  ill,  and  that  so 
few  Christian  Scientists  have  drawn  this 
inference  and  taken  advantage  of  it  is 
the  best  evidence  we  have  seen  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  new  religion 
on  the  character  of  its  followers.  They 
have  exerted  their  powers,  whatever 
these  may  be,  for  the  promotion  or 
health  and  happiness,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
for  the  opposite  purpose. 

But  a  religion  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  its  early  purity  and  high  ideaN. 
As  Christian  Science  becomes  more  pop 
ular  and  fashionable,  it  will  attract  the 
unworthy,  and  there  will  be.  if  there  arc 
not  already,  those  who  accej^t  the  belief 
of  being  able  to  exert  a  mental  influence 
over  others  at  a  distance,  but  who  have 
not  acquired  that  universal  good  will 
which  makes  such  a  belief  beneficent  or 
harmless.  .^gainst  this  evil,  therefore, 
the  Christian  Science  authorities  mitst  hr 
continuously  on  guard,  and  fight  it  bv 
admonition,  excommunication  and  anv 
other  means  in  their  power. 

Ai^ainst  it  State  and  Church  fought 
for  hundreds  of  years  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  Tt  nuist  not  be  as- 
sumcfl  that  the  warfare  against  witches 
was  altogether  irrational  and  unju.stified. 
There  was  never  reallv  anv  such  thing  as 
witchcraft,  but  there  have  always  been 
witches.  Some  of  them  were  harmless; 
some  of  them  were  harmful.  A  nnlig- 
nant  old  woman  who  was  believed  and 
believed  herself  to  have  the  power  to  in- 
flict injury  on  her  neighbors  by  her 
curses  and  conjurations  was  undeniably 
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a  nuisance  to  the  community.  'I'hcrc  mediums.  No  ancient  form  of  supersli- 
were  two  ways  the  community  might  tion  but  has  its  modern  representative, 
have  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance;  and  many  new  kinds  have  been  invented, 
one  was  to  punish  the  witches,  the  otlier  There  must  be  several  thousand  persons 
was  not  to  believe  in  them.  The  latter  in  the  United  States  getting  a  living  at 
course  was  impracticable  in  most  com-  some  form  of  magic,  not  counting  the 
munities  until  recent  times,  so  the  former  gypsies  at  church  fairs  and  other  ama- 
was  generally  adopted.  The  injunction,  leur  adepts.  The  petjple  of  Ijoston  are 
"Thou  shalt  not  sufifer  a  witch  to  live,"  said  to  spend  over  $100,000  a  year  in 
was  enforced  to  the  letter.  The  punish-  having  their  fortunes  told  and  their  char- 
ment  was  not  unduly  severe  if  measured  acters  read,  i'robably  San  i-rancisco  is 
hy  the  standard  of  the  times.  Even  as  still  more  generous. 
late  as  Blackstone  there  were  in  England  I'ut  while  white  magic  still  flourishes, 
160  offenses  punishable  by  death,  among  black  magic  is  almost  extinct.  Our  mod- 
them  cutting  down  a  tree  and  imperson-  ern  witches  and  magicians  are  probabl) 
ating  a  pensioner.  An  evil  witch,  sup-  rarely  called  upon  to  injure  people, 
posed  to  have  supernatural  power  over  They  still  prepare  love  philters,  but  they 
Ihe  lives  and  fortunes  of  other  pcopk-,  have  dropped  the  poisoning  branch  of 
might  easily  be  the  cause  of  more  trouble  their  profession.  They  no  longer  bring 
to  the  community  than  a  tree-cutter  or  tempests,  war  and  pestilence  upon  the 
an  impersonator.  The  faults  of  the  earth.  If  by  their  assistance  a  client  once 
witchcraft  persecutions  were  not  so  much  injures  another  person,  it  is  only  indi- 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  as  the  use  rectly  and  unintentionally,  as  by  getting 
of  torture  in  the  trials  and  the  disregard  ahead  of  him  on  a  bargain,  cuttini;  him 
of  the  rules  of  evidence,  resulting  in  the  out  in  a  love  affair,  or  winning  from  him 
condemnation  of  thousands  of  persons  in-  a  wager.  Finding  lost  articles  and 
nocent  of  any  intention  of  practising  the  mending  broken  hearts  are  their  main 
black  art.  occupations.  Their  purpose  is  to  pro- 
There  was  another  fault,  even  more  mote  health  instead  of  inflicting  disease, 
serious,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Even  necromancy,  once  dreaded,  hated 
the  policy  of  repression — that  is,  it  did  not  and  anathematized,  has  become  merely 
work.  The  more  witches  were  punished  a  parlor  amusement.  The  spirits  wht) 
the  more  numerous,  the  more  malignant  have  possession  of  Mrs.  Piper  are  an 
they  became,  and  the  stronger  grew  the  inoffensive  and  mild-mannered  group  of 
people's  faith  in  them.  Now  that  we  gentlemen,  who  do  nothing  worse  than 
have  ceased  to  persecute  them  they  are  tell  lies.  Eusapia  Palladino  does  no 
still  numerous  and  widely  credited,  but  harm  with  her  extra  legs  and  arms  ex- 
are  almost  altogether  of  the  harmless  cept  to  smash  furniture, 
or  benignant  variety.  The  last  prosecu-  Is  this  reformation  of  supernatural- 
tion  under  the  witchcraft  law  in  Eng-  ism  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  temjier 
land  took  place  in  1904,  when  Sir  Alfred  of  the  age?  Is  it  the  result  of  the  partial 
llarmsworth,  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  skepticism  or  of  the  complete  toleration 
instituted  proceedings  against  Professor  now  prevailing?  Are  the  spirits  on  their 
and  Madame  Keiro,  palmists  and  crystal  good  behavior  lest  they  be  annihilated  by 
gazers.  The  jury  found  them  guilty  of  being  disbelieved?  They  admit  that  they 
both  fortune  telling  and  of  obtaining  are  powerless  even  to  appear  except 
money  under  false  pretenses,  but  the  when  there  is  faith  in  them.  Tr  is  con- 
judge  only  took  into  consideration  the  soling  to  think  that  if  they  get  to  behav- 
latter  count  and  suspended  sentence  on  ing  badlv  wc  are  able  to  dismiss  them 
that.  into  the  darkness  whence  they  come  by 

Instead  of  burning  witches  we  adver-  the  simple  method  of  not  seeing  them, 

tise  them.     The  Sunday  papers  contain  If  Mrs.  Stetson  is  a  witch,  if  she  has 

columns  of  the  business  cards  of  those  been   exercising  a  malign   mental   influ- 

who     profess     the     power     of     reading  ence    over    her    enemies,    the    Christian 

thoughts  and  foretelling  futures,  clairvoy-  Scientists  are  quite  right  in  taking  action 

ants,  psychics,  palmists,  astrologers  and  against  her  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
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It  was  the  only  thing  they  could  do  con- 
sistent with  their  faith.  The  outside 
world  will  not,  however,  find  it  necessary 
to  prosecute  her  in  the  civil  courts,  be- 
cause we  have  found  a  better  way  to 
make  witches  harmless — that  is,  to  re- 
fuse credence  to  their  supernormal  pow- 
ers. 

Peaceable  Revolutions 

The  word  revolution,  and  the  threat 
of  it,  are  very  freely  used  in  the  present 
political  crisis  in  Great  Britain;  but  only 
a  peaceful  revolution  is  talked  of  by 
either  of  the  two  parties,  whether  charged 
with,  or  creating,  this  revolution.  Here 
is  an  extraordinary  thing  which  demands 
attention  apart  from  the  nature  of  the 
revolution  itself,  that  nobody  thinks  of 
resisting  a  revolution  by  civil  war.  Hith 
erto  revolutions  have  been  resisted  or  cre- 
ated by  war  and  piuch  bloodshed.  The 
decision  has  been  by  force  of  arms ;  by 
bullets,  not  ballots.  We  have  had  more 
than  one  in  this  country,  with  many  bat- 
tles. France  has  had  a  succession,  al- 
ways with  war.  But  not  even  the  most 
hot-headed  British  Liberal  or  Tory 
thinks  of  fighting  for  or  against  the  sub- 
mission or  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  remember  the  wars  of 
Commonwealth  and  Monarchy,  and  they 
wish  no  more. 

King  Edward  has  tried  to  put  oflf  the 
crisis  by  urging  the  two  sides  to  make 
some  sort  of  compromise,  but  neither  will 
consent.  The  Conservatives  declare  that 
the  budget,  which  the  Commons  will  cer- 
tainly enact,  alone  would  create  a  rcvci- 
lution,  for  it  adopts  the  principle  of  put- 
ting the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  rich 
landholders  instead  of  on  the  common 
people,  on  property  instead  of  on  per- 
sons. It  is  hard  for  us  to  appreciate  the 
gravity  of  such  a  revolution,  but  the 
dukes  see  in  it  a  war  on  their  vast  landed 
estates,  which  will  be  followed  by  divi- 
sion of  them.  Therefore  they  threaten  to 
reject  the  budget,  such  an  act  as  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  take  for  two 
centuries,  and  which  the  Liberals  declare 
would  be  an  even  greater  revolution. 
Should  they  reject  or  alter  the  bill,  the 
Liberals  declare  that  they  will  mend  or 
end  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  would 
be  a  revolution  indeed.     Why  should  a 


man  have  the  right  to  forbid  the  will  (i 
the  people  because  he  is  the  son  of  his 
father?  Does  wealth  give  the  right  to 
perpetuate  itself  by  entail  and  then  add 
the  right  to  rule?  The  whole  principle 
of  the  existence  and  survival  of  such  an 
Upper  House,  so  considered,  is  a  travesty 
on  equal  rights  and  modern  civilization. 
At  the  present  time  the  very  existence  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  an  "Upper,"  su- 
perior, law-giving  body,  is  at  stake,  ami 
its  overthrow  would  be  a  great  revolu- 
tion, and  its  peaceful  overthrow  such  a 
novelty  as  to  be  almost  a  miracle.  It 
would  indicate  a  revolution  in  world 
thought,  the  approaching  abolition  of 
war  as  a  way  of  deciding  radical  dift'er- 
ences  among  men. 

r>ut  the  House  of  Lords  clings  to  its 
feudal  rights  and  seems  ready  to  dare  the 
future.  Its  rejection  by  a  huge  majority 
of  the  section  in  the  Irish  land  bill  which 
provided  for  the  breaking  up  of  vast  land- 
ed estates  and  their  sale  to  the  tenants,  is 
very  nearly  as  serious  a  blunder  and  in- 
sult as  would  be  the  rejection  of  tlie 
budget.  Mr.  Birrell.  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  said  in  a  late  speech  that  the 
Irish  land  bill  is  really  as  important  as 
the  budget,  and  its  rejection  greatly  en- 
rages the  Irish  people.  That  brings 
nearer  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  Mr.  Bir- 
rell says  that  the  time  nnist  soon  come 
when  all  purely  Irish  affairs  shall  be  rele- 
gated to  Ireland,  which  means  another 
revolution  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned, 
and  probably  for  all  Great  Britain  ;  for  a 
local  Parliament  for  Ireland  would  prop- 
erly involve  three  more  for  England. 
.Scotland  and  Wales  ;  and  then  an  end  to 
the  Established  Church,  and.  we  believe. 
an  end  to  entailed  estates.  If  the  Im- 
perial Government  can  make  a  forcible 
purchase  of  Irish  estates  to  sell  to  tin 
tenants,  it  can  at  least  put  an  end  to  the 
entail  which  settles  huge  English  estates 
on  the  eldest  son.  Even  that  relief  would 
gradually  break  up  these  vast  holdings  of 
land  as  preserves  for  peasants  and  plieas- 
ants.  And  that  would  be.  and  will  be.  a 
revolution. 

The  world  is  growing  better  and  wiser. 
It  is  learning  a  better  way  of  making 
revolutions.  It  begins  to  prefer  peace  to 
war.  Long  established  privilege  finds  "t 
must  not  fight.  It  discovers  the  wisdom 
of  yielding  to  the  votes  of  those  who  do 
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not,  but  iniglit,  use  the  rifle.  We  nia\ 
see  in  the  current  British  political  revo- 
lution the  promise  that  other  nations  will 
learn  war  no  more. 


Mr,  Hearst's 
Irruption 


The   whole  country   is   in- 
terested in  Tammany  and 


accordingly  in  the  New- 
York  Mayoralty.  With  both  amazement 
and  amusement  the  public  is  reading  the 
account  of  the  changes  in  the  local  cam- 
paign, the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Jerome, 
the  sudden  irruption  of  Mr.  Hearst  as  a 
rival  to  Judge  (iaynor  and  Mr.  Baunard, 
and  the  charges  of  bad  faith  made 
against  Mr.  Hearst  by  Judge  Gaynor, 
and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Hearst.  We  are 
compelled  to  say  that  in  both  argument 
and  wit  the  editor  has  the  better  of  the 
judge.  We  cannot  see  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  support  Judge  Gaynor,  no  matter 
by  whom  nominated,  even  with  all  the 
support  he  gets  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Block,  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial 
stafif,  and  said  to  be  the  intermediary  be- 
tween the  two.  Even  the  promise  to 
support  Judge  Gaynor  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Block,  qualified  by  the  words : 

"I  am  not  opposed  to  Tainmaiij',  but  to 
Tammany  methods,  and  wlicn  it  does  right  it 
is  entitled  to  credit." 

I'ut  it  did  not  do  riglu  in  its  nomina- 
tions, and  that  Judge  Gaynor  had  not  a 
word  to  say  against  them  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  the  world  knows.  We 
must  conclude  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  net 
estopped  by  any  promise  of  his  to  enter 
tl.e  field,  and  we  cannot  but  approve  his 
course  in  ncccpting  the  nomination  which 
makes  Judge  Gaynor's  success  extreme- 
ly doubtful,  particularly  as  Mr.  Hearst 
made  it  a  condition  that  his  name  should 
go  with  the  names  of  the  rest  of  the 
Fusion  ticket.  But  the  most  amusinij 
part  of  the  whole  matter  is  left  to  the 
end  of  Mr.  Hearst's  reply,  where  he 
says : 

"As  for  Mr.  Block,  the  'distinguished  edi- 
torial associate'  to  whom  Judge  Gaynor  so  re- 
spectfully and  ludicrously  refers,  he  is  the  edi- 
tor of  the  comic  supplement  of  my  Sunday 
paper,  the  sponsor  for  Happy  Hooligan,  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids  and  Judge  Gaynor.  Hi.< 
interest  evidenced  so  peculiarly  in  Judge  Gay- 
nor's candidacy  merely  goes  further  to  prove 
that  he  has  a  sense  of  humor,  if  not  a  sense  of 
honor." 

That  is  a  fine  slap  at  both  his  own  editor 


and  his  competitor.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  irruption  can  hardly  be  to  elect 
him,  but  it  will  help  the  other  opponent; 
of  the  Tammany  ticket. 

Secretary  Ballinger's      '-^'^'^         Churchman 
Modest  Fee  ^'^"'^     attention     to 

one  pomt  m  the 
President's  exoneration  of  Secretary  Bal- 
linger  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occa- 
sioned as  much  surprise  to  him  as  it  has 
to  others.    It  says : 

"Mr.  Ballinger,  having  left  the  General  Land 
Office  in  the  Depart mcnt  of  the  Interior  under 
Mr.  Garfield,  was  retained  as  counsel  by  those 
who  had  been  seeking  while  he  was  in  the 
i^and  OfTice  the  entry  of  lands  containing  enor- 
mously valuable  mineral  deposits.  He  received 
from  them,  the  President  assures  the  public  only 
$250 — a  surprising  valuation  of  the  services  of 
a  lawyer  who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Garfield.  The 
Presid,ent  further  states  that  because  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  $250  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  deal  with 
the  Cunningham  claims  in  Alaska,  but  left  the 
whole  matter  to  his  subordinates.  \s  these 
Cunningham  claims  not  only  in  themselves  in- 
volve more  than  $100,000,000,  but  are  typical  of 
other  claims  which  must  be  dealt  with  upon 
the  same  principles,  how  can  the  President  re- 
tain Mr.  Ballinger  as  the  representative  of  his 
Administration,  or  how  it  is  possible  for  Mr. 
Ballinger  to  feel  that  he  is  able  conscientiously 
and  high-mindedly  to  administer  so  responsible 
an  office  after  thus  admitting  his  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility to  persons  who  are  seeking  to  se- 
cure for  a  nominal  sum  invaluable  property 
now  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States?" 

We  do  not  now  ask  the  latter  que^tiull, 
but  we  are  both  surprised  at  the  modesty 
of  Mr.  Ballinger's  fee,  and  we  note  the 
delicacy  of  conscience  which  forbade  him. 
for  that  reason,  to  take  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
people's  wealth. 

.,  .        .  .         While   Pius  X  is  warning 

Universities       t-         i      r-  .li    i-  •    ^ 

.        ,    .         French    Catholics    against 

sending  their  children  to 
the  public  schools,  Bishop  McFaul,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  on  every  opportunity 
attacking  our  American  schools  and  col- 
leges. He  says  in  a  late  address  to  his 
flock : 

"Kvcry  one  knows  that  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly stated  on  the  host  of  authority  that  cer- 
tain professors  in  our  great  secular  universities 
deliver  lectures  calculated  to  subvert  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality. 

"They  assert  that  there  is  no  God,  at  least 
as  men  heretofore  conceived  of  him ;  no  di- 
vinely given  Ten  Commandments ;  no  Church, 
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ami  a^  for  the  Bible,  one  must  be  freed  from 
all  slavery  to  the  sacred  myths  which  it  con- 
tains." 

No  such  thing  has  been  "stated  on  the 
best  of  authority,"  and  the  bishop  ought 
not  to  have  taken  it  on  the  credit  of 
some  sensational  articles  by  a  man  who 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  what  he 
heard.  Jhis  Bishop  McFaul  is  one  of 
the  least  competent  of  his  order  to  judge 
on  so  serious  a  matter.  He  is  not  a  man 
of  thoro  education,  having  turned  from 
an  honest  mechanical  trade  to  study  for 
the  priesthood.  We  never  have  heard 
any  such  denunciatory  language  as  he  in- 
dulges in  from  the  really  learned  prelates, 
such  as  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishops 
Riordan,  Ireland  and  Keane,  and  liishDp 
Spalding.    They  know  better. 

^  .      ^    Under      the      alliterative 
More  Tainted     ^^.^^^ning,  "'Dangerous  Do- 
^°"^y  nations    and    Degrading 

Doles,"  Bishop  Candler,  of  the  Southern 
Methodist     Church,    describes     "a    vast 
scheme  for  capturing  and  controlling  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country"' 
which  he  has  discovered,  the  General  Ed- 
ucation  Board,  founded  by   Mr.  Rocke- 
feller with  $43,000,000,  and  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,     with     its    $15,000,000,     in 
which  he  seems  to  find  a  scheme  of  plu- 
tocrats to  enslave  the  minds  of  the  com- 
ing generation.     Thus  it  is  that  some  arc- 
ready  to  discover  evil  where  only  good  is 
apparent.    We  have  never  seen  the  trace 
of  any  effort  in  either  of  these  funds  to 
control  education  or  to  warp  the  minds  of 
either  professors  or  students.    But  we  do 
see  the  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  ed- 
ucation and  to  help  any  worthy  institution 
that  wishes  to  receive  aid.    The  General 
Education  Board  simply  gives  an  amount 
which  may  be  $10,000  and  may  be  $100.- 
000  or  more  to  enlarge  an  endowment 
or  to  erect  a  building,  and  no  questions 
asked  beyond  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  need  of  the  institution.     .Vll 
that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  does  is  to 
give  pensions  to  aged  teachers  on  their 
retirement,  which  does  not  seem  likely  to 
affect   the  instruction   in  economics,  the 
jjarticular    department,    we    suppose,    in 
which  wealth  might  be  supposed  to  de- 
sire to  debauch   learning.      We  may   be 
sure  that   neither  of  these  two  endow- 
ments would  dare  to  attempt  to  control 


the  instruction  as  a  condition  of  giving 
aid,  as  any  such  attempt  would  be  stoutly 
resented.  We  have  never  heard  that 
John  D.  Rcckefeller's  money  has  intiu- 
enced  the  teaching  in  Chicago  University. 
The  professors  there  have  been  sufficient- 
ly sensational  in  their  criticisms  of  capi- 
tal and  trusts  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
person. 

The  questions   which  arc 

^  ^t^^  J,      involved    in    the    protesi 
to  the  Synod  1      .      ,^l  ^1 

■^  made  to  the  synod  by  a 

lew  members  of  the  presbytery  of  New 
Vork  are  such  as  have  no  bearing  uu 
human  life  and  duty.  They  are  que^- 
tiuns  of  history  and  biograpliy,  such  as 
whether  once  Adam  and  Eve  ate  an 
apple  and  the  apple  iitfected  the  lacc; 
and  in  what  way  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  duty  and  conduct.  A  decision 
on  them  is  academic,  depending  on  two 
things,  our  theory  of  inspiration  and  out 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Whether  we 
believe  one  way  or  the  other  makes  no 
dilference  in  our  character.  If  one  only 
loves  God  and  his  fellow  man  that  will 
equally  please  God,  no  matter  what  view 
he  takes  on  such  questions  of  history  or 
philosophy,  particularly  considering  that 
God  only  can  know,  and  such  knowledge 
can  be  left  to  Him;  for  what  docs  He 
require  of  us  but  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  Him? 
We  cannot  conceive  that  one  who  fol- 
lows Jesus  in  the  practical  side  of  life, 
and  leaves  to  God  the  things  that  are 
secret  as  too  high  lor  himself,  should 
thereby  be  unfitted  to  preach'  Christ^ 
Gospel  to  the  world.  The  kingdom  ot' 
God  is  character,  not  theology  —  the 
rhcticitmi,  not  the  crcdcndum. 

In   May   of   next   year 

1  he  Next  there  will  be  a  general 

French  Election      ^^^^^-^^  ^^^  deputies  to 

the  next  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  hold 
for  four  years.  The  present  French 
parliament  has  done  its  most  historical 
work  in  enacting  the  Law  of  Separation 
of  Church  and  State,  and  in  those  other 
acts  of  legislation  which  have  given  so 
great  offense  to  ecclesiastical  officialdom, 
altho  they  have  been  fully  supported  by 
the  French  people.   But  a  new  and  really 
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Iiopcful  factor  is  coming  into  French 
politics  in  the  cff(jrt  to  create  a  Cathuhc 
pohtical  party,  somctliinj^  hkc  the  Center 
party  in  Germany,  which  there  has  iiad 
great  influence  and  power,  in  its  aUiance 
with  agrarian  wealth.  TIiq  call  for  such 
a  party  has  been  issued  by  Colonel 
Keller,  and  re-echoed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  to  come  together  upon  a  plat- 
form solely  and  exclusively  Catholic,  for 
the  furthering  of  a  policy  which  has  for 
its  device,  "Faith  and  Fatherland."  Pope 
Pius  X  has  given  it  his  whole-hearted 
approval,  and  thru  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val  has  informed  Colonel  Keller  that  it 
"answers  completely  to  the  thoughts  and 
desires  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  is 
happy  to  give  it  his  full  and  entire 
approbation."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Leo  XIII's  support  of  Count  de 
Mun's  ralliement  of  the  French  Catho- 
lics to  the  support  of  the  republic  about 
two  decades  ago  failed  thru  the  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  republic  on  the  part  of 
the  Royalists  and  Imperialists ;  but  this 
effort  may  be  more  successful,  looking 
as  it  does  not  to  the  support  of  the  dis- 
credited republic,  but  to  opposition  to 
the  policy  which  may  be  expected  from 
M.  Briand.  We  wish  such  a  party  might 
be  formed,  for  there  is  danger  that  the 
Church  will  not  be  left  at  full  liberty,  be- 
cause regarded  as  hostile  to  the  republic, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  a  compact  party  of 
defense  against  aggression. 


.« 


Ten  Commandments 
for  Rural  Health 


It    is   from    the 
Teanes  Fund,  estab- 


lished for  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  the  colored  people,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Public  TTcalth  Service. 
that  a  new  table  of  ten  commandments 
for  health  in  coimtrv  life  has  been  issued, 
intended  first  for  Southern  negroes,  but 
which  may  be  repeated  for  whom  it  may 
concern  of  whatever  race  or  color.  Thev 
are  boiled  down  from  n  more  technical 
longer  draft  and  are  as  follows : 

"First — TTave  sand  spittoons.  Spittinja:  on 
floors  spreads  consumption  and  otlicr  diseases. 

"Second — Use  outlioiises  with  tub  or  box 
under  seat,  wliicb  nni'^t  be  emptied  at  lca«t 
once  a  week.  Pour  oil  into  the  tub  to  keep 
insects  away. 

"Third — Haul  away  stable  nianmo  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  let  no  refuse  or  stagnant 
water  collect  around  the  house. 


"Fourlli— Be  careful  t<i  protect  food  from 
Hies,   for   Hies  carry  several   forms  of  divcasc 

■"Sixlh — Use  only  pure  drinUiny  water,  and 
if  it  is  uncertain  wiicllier  the  water  is  pure 
bull  it  before  drinking. 

■■Seventh— Have  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the 
room  day  and  night.     Avoid  smoky  lamps. 

"Eighth — Keep  away  from  whisky  and  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  including  all  patent  medi- 
cines. 

"Ninth — Wash  frecjuently,  and  be  very  care 
fui  to  have  lingers  clean  when  cooking  or  han- 
dling  food. 

■■  i  enth— Raise  and  eat  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and  have  a  supply  of  milk  and  eggs  ■' 

A  Baptist    'P'^   Southern   Baptist   Theo- 
Jubilee       ^^g'^al     bennnary     has     ju.^t 
celebrated    its    fiftieth    anni 
versary    with   great    rejoicings.      It    has 
250  students,  and   it   ought   to   have  as 
many,  for  it  is  the  only  seminary  for  the 
Southern  Baptists,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  Texas.     Its  first  years  were  spent 
in  Greenville,  S.  C,  but   with  enlarged 
funds  it  moved  to  Louisville  some  thirty 
years  ago.    We  recall  the  date,  for  short 
ly  after  it  was  moved  to  Louisville  Pro- 
fessor Toy  left  the  chair  of  Old  Testa- 
ment instruction,  or  was  removed,  and 
was  for  a  while  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Independent.     Now,  after  a  quar- 
ter century  of  distinguished  service  in  a 
chair  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Harvard 
University,  he  has   retired  to  enioy  the 
ease  of  a  Carnegie  pension,  which  allows 
study,  but  forbids  teaching.     The  semi 
nary   has   had   other   very   distinguished 
teachers,  among  whom  we  may  give  spe- 
cial honor  to  Dr.  Broadus.  a  man  who. 
we  remember,  could  not  recover  his  lovi' 
for  the  nation  after  the  Civil  War  until, 
in  a  foreign  land,  he  was-  moved  bv  the 
sight  of  his  country's  flag  floating  over 
an  Aiuerican  consulate.     Such  men  as  he, 
and  Dr.  Boyce  and  one  other  much  at- 
tacked for  his  radical  views  on   Baptist 
history,   and   with  diflFiculty  maintaining 
his  position,  have  been  a  great  iK^nor  to 
the  seminary.     The  jubilee  was  graced 
bv    addresses    from    representatives    of 
N'orthern  and  Southern  theological  insti- 
tutions,  not   of    Baptists   alone,   but   of 
various    denominations,    and    thev    did 
much  to  illustrate  the  Christian   fellow- 
ship and  spiritual  if  not  corporate  imity. 
We    wish    the    Southern    Baptists    were 
more  definitely  represented  in  the  Fede- 
ration of  American  Churche« 
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The  death  is  very  sad  of  the  Marquise 
des  Moustiers-Merinville  at  sea  when 
within  sight  of  American  land.  She  was 
one  of  the  two  Caldwell  sisters  who  fol- 
lowed their  father  in  joining  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Her  marriage  was  most  un- 
happy, and  was  succeeded  by  disease  and 
paralysis  below  the  waist.  She  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  she  and  her  sis- 
ter, the  Baroness  von  Ledwitz,  both  left 
the  Church,  and  she  published  a  state- 
ment denouncing  it,  which  created  quite 
a  sensation,  particularly  as,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bishop  Spalding,  of  Peoria, 
she  had  been  the  founder  by  her  immense 
gifts  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington. Bishop  Spalding  had  been  her 
guardian  and  had  officiated  at  her  mar- 
riage. It  was  her  earnest  desire  to  die  on 
American  soil,  but  this  was  denied  her. 
Bishop  Spalding,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
American  episcopate,  failed  of  appoint- 
ment as  the  first  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  and  has  seen  men  of  less  abil- 
ity raised  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop. 

Some  things  we  will  not  believe,  no 
matter  how  positively  they  are  asserted 
by  partisans ;  and  one  of  them  is  that  un- 
der pretense  of  a  strict  interpretation  of 
law  our  custom  house  authorities  are  re- 
fusing to  admit  free  of  duty  old  paintings 
and  statues,  because  the  importers  can- 
not give  the  exact  year  or  month  in  which 
they  were  m.ade.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  they  wait  to  make  sure  that  they  arc 
not  of  the  multitude  of  fraudulent  an- 
tiques, painted  and  smoked  and  cracked 
last  year.  If  our  custom  house  has  the 
expert  knowledge  to  save  our  collectors 
from  these  fakes  we  shall  begin  to  ap- 
prove the  tariff  on  works  of  art. 

At  Washington  and  JeflFerson  College 
the  other  day  a  freshman  refused  to  wear 
the  style  of  cap  ordered  by  the  sopho- 
mores, and  they  sent  a  deputation  to  his 
room  to  capture  him.  He  had  a  pistol  on 
his  table  and  made  ready  to  defend  him- 
self, whereupon  they  left.  Later  they 
caught  him  and  ducked  him  until  ho 
promised,  under  duress,  to  submit,  a 
promise  that  would  not  be  valid  at  law 
Next  he  very  properly  had  a  number  of 
them  arrested  for  assault  and  batterv . 
.md  three  were  fined  ;  they  ought  to  have 
been  sent  to  prison  like  any  other  hood- 


lums. Such  lawlessness  brings  discredit 
on  colleges,  and  we  regret  that  college- 
officers  do  not  punish  it  if  the  courts  fail. 

So  the  President  has  preached  another 
Sunday  sermon  and  has  taught  our  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  the  proper  reading  of  the  text 
about  the  man  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit. 
It  is  a  good  text,  and  its  applications 
were  excellent,  both  as  to  personal  con- 
duct and  the  submission  of  parties  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  But  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  the  points  that  touch  us  most  close- 
ly was  that  which  told  the  husband  to 
keep  a  gentle  temper  and  answer  sweetly 
when  he  returns  home  at  night  and  hi«; 
wife  wants  to  know  where  he  has  been 
and  what  he  has  done  during  the  day. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  Lick 
( )bservatory  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Whit- 
ney prove  conclusively  that  there  is  no 
more  water  vapor  on  the  planet  Mars  thin 
there  is  on  the  moon.  That  agrees  with 
the  absence  of  clouds ;  and  with  the  ab- 
sence of  vapor  goes  probably  the  absence 
of  air,  as  with  the  moon.  But  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  apparent  snow  caps 
and  with  the  changes  of  the  so-called  ca- 
nals. We  yet  need  much  further  light 
ou  this  subject.  The  white  snow  caps 
may  be  formed  of  carbonic  acid.  We  d'  > 
not  know  any  kind  of  living  being  that 
does  not  require  both  air  and  water. 

Jl 

We  hope  that  the  Colorado  Democrat, 
will  nominate  Mr.  Bryan's  daughter.  <ir 
some  other  competent  woman,  for  Con 
gresp,  and  that  the  Republicans  will  d'i 
as  much,  unless  they  can  find  a  better 
man.  We  would  not  have  a  woman 
elected  because  she  is  a  woman,  but  be- 
cause she  is  the  best  person  for  the  place  : 
and  yet  we  doubt  not  there  are  many  wo 
men  with  qualifications  superior  to  tho-c 
of  men  who  are  nnw  members. 

JH 

We  cannot  help  taking  it  as  a  joke 
that  the  late  mighty  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  should  have  put  on  a  workman"^ 
clothes  and  tried  to  escape  from  confine 
ment.  He  gets  no  such  sympathy  a- 
Napoleon  got  when  he  escaped  from 
Elba,  and  no  such  pity  as  followed  the 
French  Emperor  to  St.  Helena.  The 
master  of  massacres  is  no  such  hero  as 
the  victor  of  battles. 


I  nsur ance 


President  Dunham  on  Insurance 

At  the  Eastern  Convention  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company,  held  at 
Ihe  New  Mathcwson  Hotel,  Xarragan- 
sett  Pier,  R.  1.,  last  month,  a  notable  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  President  Syl- 
vester C.  Dunham,  to  which  brief  refer- 
ence is  here  made.  Mr.  Dunham  pointed 
out  that  insurance  companies  have  ex- 
])ericnced  the  efforts  of  many  zealous 
reformers,  and  set  forth  that  since  the 
New  York  investigation  the  aggressive- 
ness of  legislators  and  of  those  who  in- 
terpret and  enforce  their  acts  has  run  to 
extremes.  He  cited  the  case  of  Mis- 
souri, where  there  is  a  suicide  law.  en- 
couraging deliberate,  fraudulent  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  insures,  ex- 
pecting to  kill  himself  in  order  that  his 
family  may  receive  large  compensation 
under  an  insurance  policy.  Wisconsin, 
according  to  Mr.  Dunham,  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  prescribe  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Continu- 
ing, ]\Ir.  Dunham  said:  "Texas  passed  a 
law  requiring  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
reserves  against  outstanding  life  insur- 
ance in  that  State  shall  be  invested  in 
Texas  securities  and  there  held,  subject 
to  such  excessive  taxation  as  will  pre- 
vent the  companies  from  keeping  up  the 
legal  reserve.  Altho  since  modified  so 
as  to  abate  the  tax,  this  law  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  twcntv-seven  life 
companies  which  were  imwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  coercion  in  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  investment  of  their  funds.  De- 
vised to  bring  monev  into  the  State  and 
to  lower  the  rates  of  interest,  it  goes  far 
to  accomplish  the  contrary.  During  the 
past  year  like  measures  were  introduced 
in  five  other  States.  Fortunatelv.  these 
States,  having  the  experience  of  Texas 
as  a  guide,  refused  to  follow  its  exam- 
ple. Excessive  taxation  is  a  matter  of 
great  and  growing  importance,  and  the 
laws  regulating  the  taxation  of  insur- 
ance companies  are  onlv  too  often  de- 
vised bv  men  not  qualified  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon  such  matters.  A  Federal 
tax  in  addition  to  the  btirdens  now  borne 


by  insurance  companies  would  not  have 
been  enacted  by  men  having  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  something  has  been  going  on  in 
the  matter  of  education.  People  are 
learning  that  the  tax  comes  out  of  the 
|)olicyholder.  For  years  it  used  to  be 
said  that  the  tariff  was  not  a  tax.  but  the 
price  paid  by  the  foreigner  for  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  abroad.  P>ut  people  have 
at  last  begun  to  see  that  it  is  a  tax  upon 
the  consumer,  and  as  experience  accu 
nnilates  and  as  the  subject  is  explained, 
the  policyholder  will  come  to  know  that 
the  tax  upon  his  premiums  i*-  not  paid 
by  the  company,  but  by  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  last  winter  there  were  intro- 
duced into  the  various  State  legislatures* 
more  than  1,250  measures  relating  not 
only  to  solvency  and  other  subjects  mate- 
rial to  the  public  welfare,  but  extending 
to  the  details  of  methods  of  transacting 
the  business,  including  bookkeeping. 
Fortunately,  few  of  these  'reform'  meas- 
ures were  passed.  But  those  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  the  companies, 
which  were  also  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  a  vast  amount  of  writing  and 
talking  to  do  to  show  that  laws  making 
the  companies  responsible  for  the  fraud 
of  agents,  declaring  insurance  in  force 
at  and  from  the  time  the  application  is 
made,  compelling  investments  in  local 
securities,  regulating  the  coinpensation 
of  agents  and  officers,  forbidding  the  re- 
sistance of  unfounded  claims,  increasing 
alreadv  burdensome  and  unequal  taxes, 
and  the   like,   were  oppressive  and   tm 

lUSt. 

Dispatch  E.S  from  Rome  state  that  the 
P.lack  Hand  has  added  imderwriting  to 
the  other  enterprises  heretofore  conduct- 
ed bv  that  organization.  This  is  verv 
lucrative,  as  no  losses  are  ever  paid 

From  figures  given  in  the  London  sta 
ti'^tics  for  Tf)o8  00.  which  have  ju^t  been 
published  by  the  London  Countv  Co\ui 
cil.   it   appear-;   that   the   total   insurance 
ac-ain^t  fire  in  London  i";  $;, 000.000.000 


^^H 

Financial 

The  Crops 

Last  week's  report  from  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  grain  and  certain  other 
farm  crops  was  quite  favorable.  Good 
weather  prevented  any  serious  injury  to 
corn,  and  the  October  figures  indicate  a 
yield  of  2,648,846,000  bushels,  a  quantity 
that  is  within  275,000,000  of  the  record 
crop  of  1906.  Spring  wheat  shows  a 
larger  total  (291,848,000)  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  is 
724,768,000  bushels,  against  last  year's 
664,602,000.  In  only  two  years  (1901 
and  1906)  has  the  present  crop  been  ex- 
ceeded, and  the  excess  for  those  years 
was  small.  The  yield  of  oats,  983.768.- 
000  bushels,  almost  reaches  the  billion 
^nark  and  may  be  compared  with  last 
year's  807,156,000  bushels.  Only  in  1902 
was  there  a  larger  crop,  but  this  year's 
harvest  falls  only  4,000,000  bushels  be- 
hind that  highest  record. 

The  cotton  report  issued  four  days  ear- 
lier was  less  satisfactory,  as  it  showed 
an  average  condition  of  only  58.5,  against 
69.7  for  the  same  date  in  1908.  and  a  t.n 
years'  average  of  67.  It  is  expected  that 
the  crop  will  be  about  11,000.000  bales. 
Last  year's  (the  largest  ever  grown)  was 
13,828,000.  The  chief  cause  of  poor 
condition  has  been  an  excessive  rainfall 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  followed 
by  drought.  In  addition,  it  is  said  that 
planters  were  unable  to  procure  advances 
from  bankers  and  therefore  reduced  the 
number  of  persons  employed  at  the  time 
when  a  full  force  was  needed  for  work 
against  the  boll  weevil. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  cotton, 
there  is  now  a  world-wide  movement  lor 
reducing  the  output  of  cloth.  For  raw 
material  that  was  sold  last  year  at  <) 
cents,  or  a  little  more,  the  manufacturer 
must  now  pay  at  least  13  cents.  Work 
hours  have  already  been  reduced  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  decision  has  practicalK  heon 
reached  in  this  country  that  a  similar  re- 
duction shall  be  made  here.  Manufac- 
turers are  unwilling  to  raise  the  prices 
of  finished  goods  in  proportion  to  the 
present  price  of  the  raw  material.  It  is 
by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  a  slight 
reduction    of    the    manufactured   output 


will  cause  any  considerable  reduction  of 
the  price  of  cotton. 

Signs  of  Activity 

Fl'kx.\ce  output  is  the  most  impressive 
indication  of  the  prevailing  great  activity 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In  Sep- 
tember, 2,385.206  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
made.  The  highest  record  before  the 
efi'cct  of  the  panic  was  felt  (2,336.972 
tons,  in  October.  1907)  has  been  sur- 
passed, and  at  the  end  of  September 
the  output  had  risen  to  the  rate  of 
nearly  2,500,000  tons  per  month.  Prices 
are  still  advancing,  and  foundry  grades 
are  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  four 
cargoes  were  ordered  last  week  from 
F,ngland.  "The  whole  industry,"  says 
the  Iron  Age,  "is  under  tremendous 
pressure."  Among  other  indications 
of  general  activity  are  the  bank  clear- 
ings, larger  last  month  than  in  Sep- 
tember of  any  previous  year ;  the  in- 
crease of  the  Atchison  road's  dividend 
and  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  idle 
freight  cars  to  38.806.  from  277,000  in 
June,  300,000  in  February,  and  332.oor» 
in  January.  In  the  stock  market,  excess- 
ive speculation  and  higher  rates  for 
money  have  caused  a  reaction.  The  price 
of  Steel  Corporation  common  shares, 
which  had  risen  to  94J.  showed  a  loss  of 
5 -J  points  at  the  end  of  last  week,  after 
transactions  that  in  volume  were  almost 
without  precedent,  amounting  to  633,000 
shares  in  one  day  and  to  2.160.600  for 
the  week,  out  of  a  total  of  5,062.800  for 
the  entire  list. 

....The  new  stock  of  the  Canadian 
l^icific  Railway.  $30,000,000,  is  to  be  is- 
sued at  $125  per  share. 

.  .  .  .The  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany will  maintain  a  farm  at  Bacon.  Del., 
as  an  experiment  station  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers  on  the  peninsula,  where  there 
are  about  1,800.000  acres  of  idle  land. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  this  ex- 
periment  station  will  draw  competent  J|j 
farmers  to  this  land  and  cause  the  profit- 
able cultivation  of  a  considerable  part  of 
it. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


The  President's 
Tour 


After      three      days     of 
sight-seeing-  in  the  Yose- 
niite    Valley,    the    Presi- 
dent started  for  Los  Angeles.  At  Merced 
he  stopped   for  three  honrs  on   Sunday., 
the    TOth,   and   attended   services   in   the 
Presbyterian    Church.      That   afternoon, 
at  Eresno,  he  spoke  in  the  public  square 
at  a  meeting  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  clergymen,  taking  for  his  text 
"He  that  rulcth  his  spirit  is  greater  than 
he  who  taketh  a  city,"  and  pointing  out 
that  popular  government  can  be  success- 
ful only  when  the  people  exhibit  sound 
common  sense  and  self-restraint.    Major- 
ities should  be  just  to  minorities.     They 
should    be   good    winners,    as    minorities 
ought  to  be  go(Hl  losers.     Popular  gov- 
ernment   was    a    failure    where    beaten 
minorities    "took    to    the    woods,"    and 
revolutions  followed  elections.     Twenty- 
six  nationalities  were  represented  in  his 
audience.        The    Ja])anese    residents    nf 
I'resuo  gave  him  a  memorial,  expressing 
their  respect  and  good  will.     Arriving  at 
Eos  Angeles  in  the  morning,  on  the  1  ith. 
he  inspected  the  new  breakwater  at  San 
Pedro  and  llie  im])rovements  in  progress 
in    the    inner    harbor.       In    Eos    Angeles 
there  was  a  parade  in  brightly  decorated 
streets,  with  llowers  in  profusion  every 
where.     In  the  evening  he  was  the  guesi 
of  honor  at  a  grand  ban(|uct.    The  Presi- 
dent's sister,  Mrs.  Edwards,  is  a  rcsideni 
of   the   city.      The   night    before   his   ar- 
rival there  was  a  meeting,  the  despatches 
say.  of  anarchists  and  socialists  at  which 
President  Taft  and   President  Diaz  were 
liublicly  dcnouneed.     Six   Mexicans  wh«^ 
thus    offended    were    arrested.       bisepli 
Czolgosz,  brother  of  the  man   who  shot 
President  McKinley.  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness there  and   is  a  law-abiding  citizen. 


He  asked  the  Chief  of  Police  (a  personal 
friend)  to  lock  him  up,  so  that  he  might 
avoid  annoyance.  The  chief  refused  to 
do  this,  and  Czolgosz  remained  in  the 
Chief's  office  while  the  President  was  in 
the  city.  On  the  12th,  the  President 
went  to  Pasadena,  San  Bernadino  and 
Riverside,  and  looked  at  the  orange 
groves.  At  Sawtelle  he  greeted  2,600 
veterans  in  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Leav- 
ing Riverside  that  night,  he  arrived  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  following  day.  There 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  separate  statehood 
for  the  two  Territories,  saying  that  this 
iiad  been  promised  in  the  Republican 
platform.  He  urged  the  people  to  use 
great  care  in  making  a  Constitution. 
This,  he  said,  should  be  simple  and 
should  provide  only  the  fundamental 
limitations  for  legislation  and  executive 
action.  They  siiould  profit,  he  added,  by 
the  errors  of  Oklahoma,  whose  Constitu- 
tion he  called  "a  zo(')logical  garden." 
The  Constitution  of  a  State  should  not 
prescribe  the  length  and  breadth  of 
sheets  used  in  hotels.  He  spent  the  fol- 
lowing day  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canon,  (hi  the  15th  he  was  at  Albu- 
(lueniue.  \.  M.,  where  he  repeated  his 
s])eech  about  statclmod.  One  of  the  K:>cal 
speakers  at  a  banciuet  there  intimated 
that  the  statehood  i)laiik  had  been  put  in 
the  platform  only  as  the  price  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  anti-injunction  plank  which 
Mr.  (iomjiers  had  demanded.  Mr.  Taft 
met  this  earnestly  and  emphatically,  say- 
ing that  there  had  never  been  any 
chance  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Ciom- 
IKMs  plank.  At  Laguna.  a  village  of 
Pueblo  Indians,  the  President  remained 
for  a  time  and  saw  a  peace  dance.  In 
.■\lbu(iuer(iue.  an  old  ]irospcctor  named 
Thorpe    approached    a    ]>olicenian    and 
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sai<l  :  ■■\\l)cre  is  lafi:  i  want  U)  kill 
liiui."  J'hc  man  was  arrested  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be_  insane.  While  the  Presi- 
dent was  passing  thru  the  Territories. 
President  Diaz  was  moving  northward 
to  the  boundary,  and  troops  were  assem- 
bling on  each  side  of  the  Rio  Grande 
near  the  point  where  a  memorable  meet- 
ing was  to  take  place. 


The  Meetings  at 
El  Paso  and  Juarez 


President  Taft  ar- 
rived at  El  Paso  on 
the  morning  of  the 
i6th.  President  Diaz  was  at  Juarez, 
about  to  make  that  brief  visit  in  foreign 
territory  for  -which  permission  had  been 
granted  by  the  Mexican  Congress. 
IJaving  been  the  guest  of  the  El  Paso 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  breakfast,  Mr. 
Taft  awaited  the  President  of  Mexico 
in  the  Chamber's  building.  President 
Diaz  came  to  the  boundary  in  a  state 
carriage,  the  hubs  of  which  were  gold. 
He  wore  a  glittering  uniform,  and  on 
his  breast  were  many  decorations  and 
medals.  At  the  boundary  he  alighted 
and  then  entered  a  ])lain  American  car- 
riage. Following  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns,  he  had  been  greeted  formally  by 
Secretary  Dickinson,  who  remarked  that 
he  was  the  first  Chief  Executive  to  cross 
our  border,  and  characterized  his  action 
as  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  cor- 
dial relations  existing  between  the  two 
republics.  At  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
terview between  the  two  Presidents 
about  twenty  persons  were  present, 
among  these  being  Secretary  Dickinson. 
Postmaster-General  Hitchcock.  Gover- 
nor Campbell  and  two  members  of  the 
Mexican  Cabinet.  Then  for  fifteen  min- 
utes the  two  Chief  l-'.xccutives.  accom- 
panied by  Governor  Creel  (as  inter- 
preter, because  President  Diaz  spoke  in 
.Spanish \  were  by  themselves  in  another 
room.  No  matters  of  international  pol- 
icy were  discussed.  The  conversation  in 
public  was  highly  formal,  abounding  in 
compliment  and  expressions  of  cordial 
good  will  and  admiration.  Soon  after 
the  departure  of  President  Diaz,  the 
.American  President  was  escorted  to 
Juarez,  where  there  was  a  similar  inter- 
view in  the  custom  house.  .Again  the 
remarks  were  mutually  complimentary. 
Tuarez  was  elaboratelv  decorated.     For 


weeks  the  work  of  improvement  had 
been  in  progress.  The  custom  house 
had  been  rebuilt.  Carloads  of  flowers 
had  been  brought  from  the  Mexican 
capital.  Mr.  Taft  returned  to  El  Paso, 
reviewed  a  long  parade,  and  then,  at 
5.30  p.  m.,  crossed  again  to  Juarez, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
grand  banquet  given  by  President  Diaz 
in  a  hall  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
latter  had  brought  his  chef  from  the 
capital,  and  even  the  ranges  used  in 
cooking  had  been  sent  from  that  city. 
l'])on  the  tables  was  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian's gold  and  silver  service,  valued 
at  $1,000,000.  The  two  Presidents  sat 
side  by  side.  Their  speeches  were  brief 
and  were  given  as  toasts  from  one  to  the 
other.  President  Diaz,  having  said  that 
the  visit  of  his  guest  would  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  con- 
tinued : 

"Wc  have  had  some  very  eminent  .American 
visitors,  such  as  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
the  Hon.  Messrs.  Seward  and  Root,  but  never 
!)efore  have  we  seen  on  our  soil  the  First 
Magistrate  of  the  prreat  .American  Union. 
Such  a  proof  of  international  courtesy,  which 
Mexico  appreciates  and  esteems  in  all  its  worth 
and  meaning,  will  be  from  today  a  happy  pre- 
cedent for  Latin  .American  republics,  stiuni- 
laling  them  to  cultivate  constant  and  cordial 
relations  among  themselves,  with  us.  and  witli 
all  other  countries  of  the  continent." 

He  then  exprest  the  hope  that  the  coun- 
try of  the  iiumortal  Washington  might 
always  enjoy  "all  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  which  justly  correspond  to 
the  intelligent  activity  and  high  qualities 
which  characterize  the  manly  and  cul- 
tured American  people."  Responding. 
President  Taft  exprest.  for  the  .Amer- 
ican people,  their  "admiration  and  high 
esteem  for  the  great,  illustrious  and 
jiatriotic  President  of  Mexico,"  and  also 
their  friendship  for  the  Mexican  people: 

"Your  Excellency,  1  have  left  the  United 
St.ntes  and  set  my  foot  in  your  grc.nt  and  pros- 
perous country  to  emphasize  the  high  senti- 
ment and  confidence,  the  feeling  of  brotherly 
ueighliorliness  which  exists  between  our  two 
great  nations.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  respect  and  iiouor  the  Mexicans  for 
their  patriotic  devotion,  their  will,  energy,  and 
steady  adv.nnce  in  indu<frinl  development  and 
morni  happiness.  The  aims  and  ideals  of  our 
two  nations  arc  identical,  their  sympathy  mu- 
tual and  lasting,  and  the  world  can  be  assured 
of  a  vast  neutral  zone  of  peace  in  which  the 
controlling  aspiration  of  either  nation  is  indi- 
vidual and  human  happiness" 
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Mr.  TaU  left  El  Tabo  llial  evening  at 
8  o'clock  for  San  y\ntonio,  ab(jul  Ooo 
miles  eastward.  In  Chicago,  on  the  15th, 
there  was  published  a  story  asserting 
that  Secret  Service  men  had  discovered  a 
plot,  made  by  anarchists  in  that  city,  for 
the  assassination  of  both  the  Presidents. 
Chief  Wilkie,  of  the  Secret  Service, 
promptly  said  this  was  not  true. 


The  Dismissal  of 


Charles    R.    Crane, 

,,.  .        ^  Minister      to      China, 

Minister  Crane       ^^,,^^    ^^^    ^^U^^    l^^^^ 

to  Washington  from  San  Francisco 
when  about  to  sail  for  his  post,  had  an 
interview  with  Secretary  Knox  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th.  Two  days  later  he 
was  virtually  removed,  the  Secretary 
asking  for  his  resignation.  In  an  ex- 
planatory statement  the  latter  said  that 
the  State  Department  had  for  some  time 
been  making  a  study  of  the  recent  agree- 
ments between  China  and  Japan,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  in  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
to  which  the  Powers  are  pledged,  but 
had  reached  no  decision  : 

"While  this  investigation  was  proceeding. 
Mr.  Crane,  the  Minister  to  China,  came  to  the 
Department,  and,  while  there,  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  clerks  tiiat  such  an  examination  wa> 
being  made.  Without  consultation  with  the 
acting  Secretary,  or  any  other  responsible  offi- 
cer of  the  Department,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  authority  of  any  one  connected  wHth 
the  Department,  Mr.  Crane  gave  out  a  news- 
paper story  to  the  elTect  that  this  Government 
was  preparing  to  protest  against  some  features 
of  the  agreements,  and  that  the  i)romnlgation 
of  llie  protest  only  awaited  the  return  of  an 
(il^cial  who  was  to  formulate  it.  The  story 
appeared  in  a  Western  paper,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  a  day  later,  in  the  Ja])anese  i)ress.  and 
suhse(iuently  was  generally  published." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Knox  continued,  he  re 
called  Mr.  Crane,  saying  to  him  in  a  tele- 
gram that  he  had  been  charged  with 
"responsibility  for  the  canards  recently 
appearing  in  the  Japanese  and  American 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
is  preparing  to  protest  against  the 
Chinese-Japanese  agreement."  and  di- 
recting him  to*  return  and  meet  the 
charge : 

"At  a  conference  with  .Mr.  Crane  Sunday 
evening  he  admitted  having  an  indiscreet  talk 
with  a  reporter  which  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tiotis  referred  to.  and,  assuming  responsibility, 
stated  that  if  the  indiscretion  was  grave 
enough  to  shake  my  confidence  in  his  useful 
ncss  he  would  willingly  resign.  I  have  re- 
Inctantlv  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  good 


of  the  service  demands  that  i  should  inform 
Air.  Crane  that  his  resignation  will  be  accepted, 
ami  I  have  done  so." 

W  hereupon  Mr.  Crane  published  a  long 
staiemeni.  He  had  not,  he  said,  "given 
out  a  newspaper  story,"  but  a  brief  con- 
versation of  his  with  a  newspaper  man 
had  contributed  to  the  publication  by  the 
latter  of  a  discussion  of  the  agreement 
and  of  the  possibility  of  a  protest  by  the 
United  States.  This  publication  would 
not  have  been  a  mistake  if  the  Depart- 
ment had  not  "chosen  to  vouch  for  its 
accuracy  and  give  to  it  an  official  signifi- 
cance." The  article  in  question  (pub- 
lished in  Chicago  on  September  27) 
contained  "nothing  of  substance  which 
was  not  matter  of  common  knowledge 
and  deducible  by  any  competent  news- 
paper reporter  from  facts  commonly 
known."  The  President  had  advised 
him  to  si)eak  at  ])ul)lic  meetings  and  din- 
ners upon  the  Pacific  situation,  saying: 
"Do  not  miss  any  of  them,  and  when  you 
go  to  one  insist  upon  speaking  and  let 
them  have  it  red  hot."  He  had  received 
no  specific  instructions  from  the  Depart- 
ment, nor  had  there  been  any  adequate 
discussion  with  its  officials  as  to  .policy. 
He  had  been  unable  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Knox,  and  his  efforts  to  arrange  inter- 
views with  the  Assistant  Secretary  had 
been  unsuccessful : 

"As  I  was  hurriedly  leaving  Washington  a 
representative  of  an  important  paper  asked 
me  about  the  China-Japan  agreement,  and  1 
said  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration, 
as  was  well  knawn.  but  that  no  decision  had 
been  reached,  and  I  may  have  said,  altho 
I  do  not  recall  it.  that  obviously  no  statement 
would  be  prepared  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hoyt. 
I  ;idvi--e(l  him  to  get  thoroly  informed  upon 
the  wliole  subject,  as  it  would  be  of  the  great- 
est import.uice  that  it  be  handled  intelligently 
by  the  .American  press  if  official  action  were 
taken.  This  is  the  sum  of  my  offending.  On 
mature  consideration  it  is  my  iudgment  that 
my  action  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  at 
least  of  the  President's  wishes,  expressed  by 
him  to  me  and  that  it  furnishes  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  sensational  and  inconsiderate 
action  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

He   had    placed   his    resignation    in    the 
President's  hands,  saying  to  him  that  no 
mistake   had   been   made,   except  by  the 
Department,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Department    was    inconsistent    with    his 
seH-respect.   bis   concefttion   <^f  the   dig 
uitv  of  the  position,  and  the  understand- 
ing upon  which  he  had  accepted  it.     On  " 
the   i4tii,  in  a  brief  telegram,  the  Presi 
dent   <:aid   to   NTr.   Crane   that   he  "con- 
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curred"   la   ilie   letter  addressed   to   the 
latter  by  Mr.  Knox.     "T  greatly  regret,' 
he  added,  "that  the  circunistances  found 
to  exist  by  him  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  accept  your  resignation." 


_,       ,    .       .       \\  hat    promises    to    be    a 

Revolution  in  t-   ,  ,,         „;„  4. 

...  successful    revolt    agamst 

icaragua  ^^^^  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Zelaya  in  Nicaragua  originated  in 
Jjluefields  at  midnight  on  the  loth.  The 
leader  of  the  revolutionists  is  Juan  J. 
i'lstrada,  governor  of  the  province  which 
includes  a  majority  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
towns.  The  four  Estrada  brothers  have 
been  prominent  in  Nicaragua.  They 
were  Zelaya's  most  powerful  supporters 
in  -  the  movement  which  gave  him  the 
])rcsidency.  He  made  Juan  governor  of 
the  Province  of  Zelaya,  appointed  Au- 
relio  commander  of  the  army  and  placed 
Jose  in  the  Cabinet.  The  fourth  brother, 
Chamorra,  now  commands  the  main 
body  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
Aurelio  is  reported  to  be  leading  a  con- 
siderable force  against  the  capital.  On 
the  15th  the  revolutionists  were  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  towns 
and  also  of  Corinto,  the  chief  port  on 
the  Pacific,  where  the  people  had  accept- 
ed the  rule  of  Juan  I^strada.  His  fol 
lowers  had  elected  him  Provisional 
President.  As  the  revolutionary  troops 
moved  toward  the  capital  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  the  people  welcomed  them 
At  the  end  of  last  week,  3,000  Nicara 
guan  and  Honduran  exiles  were  on  theii- 
way  from  Costa  Rica  to  join  Estrada. 
They  are  under  the  command  of  Juan 
Reyes,  who  has  been  the  foe  of  Zelaya 
for  many  years.  In  an  official  statement 
Zelaya  asserts  that  the  revolt  was  insti- 
gated and  is  now  supported  by  President 
Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  who.  he  says, 
has  furnished  the  arms  and  ammunition. 
Some  think  that  Honduras  will  be  in- 
volved, because  the  people  there  are 
ready  to  rebel  against  President  Davila, 
whom  Zelaya  placed  in  office.  Zelaya, 
who  has  sought  for  several  years  past  to 
obtain  control  of  all  the  Central  Amer 
ican  republics,  recently  promoted  the 
candidacy  of  Ricardo  Jiminez  for  the 
Presidency  in  Costa  Rica.  .^t  first 
I  inline/  appeared  to  have  been  elected, 
hul    the   ctnu'ts   la^^t    week   annulled   the 


election  in  the  province  of  Limon,  for 
the  reason  that  many  Nicaraguans  had 
voted  there  in  Zelaya's  interest,  having 
come  in  boats,  it  li,  alleged  that  Zelaya 
recently  negotiated  a  loan  of  $6,250,000 
in  Europe  and  has  not  accounted  for  the 
money.  He  has  also  increased  the  tarili.' 
duties  and  imposed  oppressive  taxes. 
l:^strada  proclaims  the  abolition  of  these 
and  a  reduction  of  the  laril'f  by  one-half. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  on  the   nth,  a 

revolutionary  movement  was  begun  near 
Monte  Christi,  on  the  north  coast,  under 
Generals  Navarro  and  Kodrigues.  The 
Government  asserted  that  it  was  an  in- 
bignirtcant  atTair,  but  late  reports  say  the 
revolt  is  growing,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
engagements  tlie  ( iovcrninent  trooj^s 
have  been  routed. 


„.  ^,.,.  .  Lolonel  Hoyt,  of  the 
The  Philippine       ,-  .        --^..1        t    r 

T,      r  Jwentv-nfth     Infantry, 

Islands  ,-  -,  ,  •     ■' 

lonnerly     command  1  n  g 

iilVicer  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao, 
recently  resigned  as  civil  Governor  of 
Moro  Province.  In  his  final  report  to 
the  authorities  at  Washington  he  urged 
that  laws  should  be  enacted  for  a  perma- 
nent separation  of  the  southern  islands, 
including  Mindanao,  the  Sulu  group  and 
Palawan,  from  the  remainder  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago.  These  islands, 
he  said,  should  be  declared  "territory  of 
the  United  States."  and  should  have  a 
civil-military  government  like  the  pres- 
ent government  in  Moro  Province,  with 
a  policy  so  plainly  exprest  that  it  would 
settle  any  question  of  independence  or 
of  political  agitation  for  annexation  to 
the  northern  group: 

"The    Mnro«   hnvc   no   conception   of   repre- 
sentative  government,   or   the   meaninc   of   in 
dependence,  havinij  no  word  in  their  lanpuape 
to  pive  it  exprcs.sion.     We  have  not  yet  hiiilt 
lip  a  state,  or  readied  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  any  pcneral  upliftiiiR  movement.     The  little 
red  schoolhouse  has  heen  started,  but  instrnc 
lions  languish  for  want  of  trained  teachers.  f>r 
tlie  desire  of  the  natives  to  profit  by  or  apprc 
ciate  the  advantages  of  education.     Tlie  maildl 
list  is  the  law  of  the  land — peace  would  he  ini 
possible  without  the  actnal  presence  of  troops 
—  for  (Ills  country  is  neitlier  ready  for  nor  ha* 
it  ever  known  any  other  form  of  government. 
Tlie    civil-military   government,    in    which    the 
government  controls  the  army  forces,  is  indis- 
pen.sable  now.  and   will  be   for  generations  to 
loinc      A  purely  civil  government  is  quite  im 
i)o-;siblc.  and,   at   present,   woidd  c.irry   with   it 
untold  mi'^ery  and  suffering  " 
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It    was    rcpuiLcd    on    the    8tli    thai 

twelve  Chinese  merchants  had  been  ille- 
gally  deported    from    Manila   to   China, 
and  that  the  Chinese  Consul-Gencral,  as 
well   as   the    Philippine   authorities,   had 
approved  the  unlawful  act.     It  was  said 
that  this  forcible  expulsion  was  due  to 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  two  groups  of 
resident  Chinese.     It  i?  now  explained, 
however,    that   the   deported   men    were 
blackmailers    whom    Chinese    merchants 
desired  to  drive  out  of  the  islands,  and 
that   the   Philippine   authorities   had   no 
knowledge   of   the   deportation,   altho    it 
had    been     approved    by    the     Chinese 
Consul-General. Baguio.    the    moun- 
tain capital  of  Benguet,  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  site  of  the  proposed  naval  sani- 
tarium.   Thirty-six     of    the     cigar- 
makers  who  recently  went  on  strike  in 
Manila  for  higher  wages  have  been  ar- 
rested   for    criminal    conspiracy.      It    is 
alleged  that  each  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment   permitting   his    associates   to    kill 
him  if  he  should  desert  them. 


Francisco     Ferrer,    thr 
Ferrer  Executed     founder  of  the  so-called 
"Modern     Schools"    of 
Barcelona,  was  found  guilty  of  complic- 
ity in  the  Barcelona  riots  and  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  morning  of  October  13.  in 
the  fortress  of  Montjuich.    The  trial  was 
held  by  court-martial  and   was   open   to 
the  public,  but  was  not  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  ideas  of  the  laws  of 
evidence.     No  witnesses  were  called ;  the 
evidence  was  by  affidavit  and   consisted 
mostly  in  the  quotation  of  incendiary  ut- 
terances from  Ferrer's  .speeches  and  edi- 
torials ;  the  aim  of  the  Government  being 
obviously  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  rid   of  a  dangerous   man. 
The  ease  with  which  the  revolutionary 
manifestations  of  the  last  week  in  July 
were  put   down  has  given   the   Govern- 
ment confidence  in  its  power  of  dealing 
with    anarchv.       In     Catalonian    towns, 
where  a  republic  or  commune  had  been 
proclaimed  and  held  sway  for  a  week  or 
more,  the  advent  of  a  few  soldiers  or  po- 
licemen  was  sufficient   to  restore   order, 
and    usually   no   resistance    was   offered. 
Notwithstanding  the  general   dissatisfac- 
tion in  Catalonia   with  the   Madrid   ( io\ 
criMucnt.  the  violence  of   the  revolution 


ists  lost  them  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
from  the  start.  Altho  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  exact  truth  from  Barcelona,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  execution  of  Ferrer 
aroused  less  public  indignation  there  than 
in  other  countries;  Personally,  however, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  ;  a  philoso])hi(al 
anarchist  of  the  type  of  Krapotkin  and 
Elisee  Reclus,  sincere  and  self-sacrific- 
ing, but  not  hesitating  to  advocate  vio- 
lence "for  the  overthrow  of  Church  and 
State.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  secular  education  in  Spain,  translating 
scientific  and  radical  works  into  Spanish 
and  establishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar- 
celona over  one  hundred  of  his  Modern 
Schools,  all  of  an  elementary  character, 
but  designed  to  lead  up  to  a  secular  uni- 
versity. The  death  of  his  first  wife  left 
him  with  the  fortune  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  practically  all  of  which  he  spent 
in  this  work,  and  his  daughters  are  left 
to  support  themselves.  The  character  >4 
the  teachings  in  the  Modern  Schools  may 
be  indicated  by  this  quotation  from  one 
of  the  textbooks : 

"Society  today  is  divided  into  the  privileged 
and  the  disinherited.  The  former  nsurp  every- 
thing, while  the  hitter  die  of  fuinger.  Thai 
capital  should  appropriate  the  fruit  ftf  the 
workman's  labor  is  an  injustice  supported  by 
the  law.  Religious  education  inculcates  false- 
hood and  teaches  foolishness.  The  soldier's 
uniform  conceals  crimes  against  humanity  and 
the  misery  of  his  own  existence.  To  maintain 
order  is  to  maintain  injustice  against  the  work- 
ingman.  All  religions  are  based  on  ignorance 
and  imposture,  and  aim  at  exploitation  and  op- 
pression. The  Gospels  relate  the  life  of  the  so 
called  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  truly  a  misfor- 
lunc  that  such  ideas  exist  for  the  deceiving  of 
the  people." 

On  May  31st,  1906.  when  Morales  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  at  the  time  of  their  mirriage.  an 
effort  was  made  to  implicate  Professor 
Ferrer  thru  the  fact  that  Morales  was 
protected  in  his  flight  by  Nakens,  a  rad- 
ical politician,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Ferrer.  Nakens  was  sent  to  prison 
for  nine  years,  but  the  trial  produced  n<» 
evidence  of  tlK*  complicity  of  Ferrer  in 
the  attempted  assassination.  The  de- 
cision of  the  court-martial  of  Barcelona 
was  reported  to  the  Cabinet  and  ap- 
proved. Many  appeals  and  threats  were 
made  to  the  King  for  a  reprieve.  Fer- 
rer's daughter  telegraphed  to  King  .\1 
fonso  from  Paris,  begcrini:  mercv  for  her 
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father,  and  it  is  reported  that  i'ope  Pius 
X  was  opposed  to  the  inthction  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  this  case.  Anarchists 
of  Spain  and  other  countries  openly  pro- 
claimed that  the  King  would  be  assas- 
sinated if  Ferrer  were  executed.  Al- 
fonso, however,  refused  to  pardon  him 
or  mitigate  the  sentence.  Ferrer  bore 
himself  at  the  execution  with  calmness 
and  dignity.  When  brought  before  the 
tiring  squad  he  refused  to  have  his  eyes 
bandaged,  altho  the  general  in  charge  de- 
clared "a  traitor  has  no  right  to  look 
upon  the  faces  of  soldiers."  He  fell  at 
the  volley  of  the  twelve  soldiers  and  was 
buried  in  the  common  ditch. 


^  .  ,     ihe  execution  ot  Dr. 

Demonstrations  of      ,-  •.     .      ^.  ^ 

i^errer     excited     the 
Sympathy  ,  .         r      „„ 

■f    ^      ■'  resentment     ot      an- 

archists and  radicals  the  world  over,  and 
in  many  European  cities  sympathy  took 
the  form  of  riotous  demonstrations.     So 
far  as  is  known  there  have  been  no  seri- 
ous riots  in  Spain,  but  it  is  reported  that 
many  bombs  have  been  thrown  in  Barce- 
lona   within   the   last    few    days,   killing 
and  wcninding  a  number  of  people.    Not- 
withstanding   the    critical    condition    of 
Spanish  politics  at  this  time,  the  Cortes 
was   convened   at   Madrid  on    the    15th. 
As  soon  as  Premier  Maura  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  he  was  met  with 
shouts  and  violent  epithets  from  the  Re- 
publican members.     For  a  long  time  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  was  unable  to 
((uell   the  disorder   and   the   ushers   had 
difficulty  in  preventing  personal  conflict 
between    the    radical    and    conservative 
members.     Similar  scenes  took  place  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Madrid.     Premier  Maura  promised  to 
submit  the  papers  of  the  Ferrer  case  to 
parliament,    and    assured    the    de]Mities 
that  no  illegal  or  unprecedented  action 
had  been  taken.     The  Government  asked 
for  a  credit  of  $13,600,000  for  the  jirosc- 
cution  of  the  war  in  Morocco,  to  the  end 
of  the  present  year.     In  order  to  raise 
money  the  Government  has  introduced  a 
bill  abrogating  the  requirement  of  uni- 
versal   military    service    and    permitting 

exemptions  on  the  payment  of  $300. 

The  anarchists  of  Barcelona  have  always 
lieen  in  cN^se  relations  with  those  of  sim- 


ilar  views  m  Paris,  and  here  the  most 
violent    demonstrations    have    occurred. 
The  mob   at   first   attempted  an   attack 
upon  the  Spanish  embassy  in  Boulevard 
de  Courcelles,  but  were  headed   otit  by 
the  police.    They  then  turned  their  fury 
toward  the   Church   of   Sacre   Cceur  at 
Montmartre,  but  were  repulsed,  not  so 
much  by  the  eliorts  of  the   few  police- 
men on  guard  as  by  the  six  big  police 
dogs  who,  turned  unmuzzled  on  the  mob. 
chased  them  down  the  church  steps  and 
thru  the  streets.     Some  attempts   were 
made  to  erect  barricades,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  streets  of  Paris  are  now 
paved   with  asphalt  and  wooden   blocks 
instead  of  stone,  the  rioters  were  not  able 
to  follow  the  usual  revolutionary  tactics. 
They   confined   themselves   to   smashing 
windows,   overthrowing   busses   and   ki- 
osks, and  breaking  down  lamp  posts  and 
lighting  of   the  gas   escaping   from  the 
pipes.      One   policeman    was   killed   and 
seventy-nine    wounded.      Injury   to   the 
rioters  by  the  charges  of  the  police  and 
soldiers  is  not  known.     The  most  seri- 
ous feature  of  the  aflfair  was  the  large 
number  of  apaches  and  other  criminals 
who  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  and 
disorder    for   the  purpose  of   loot.      M. 
Lepine,  Prefect  of  Police,  was.  as  usual, 
to  be  seen  unarmed  in  the  thickest  of  the 
mob.      Several   times   he   had   a   narrow 
escape    from    death,    but    his    unfailing 
courage  and  good  nature  rendered  him 
immune.     His  skill  in  the  control  of  the 
mob  saved   Paris   from   serious  damage 
and  perhaps  an  insurrection.      The  Pari< 
demonstrations  were  organized  by  MM. 
Jaures.    Herve    and     \aillant.    socialist 

and  anti-militarist  leaders. In   Rome 

immense  outdoor  meetings  of  protest 
were  held,  and  the  execution  of  Ferrer 
has  stimulated  an  anti-clerical  movement 
which  seems  likely  to  liave  important 
developments.  The  Grand  Master  of 
the  Free  Masons  has  issued  a  violent 
manifesto  against  the  Church,  declaring 
that  Rome  must  be  punished  for  this 
latest  instance  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
I'linds  are  being  collected  to  establish  a 
modern  school  of  the  Ferrer  type,  di- 
rectly opposite  the  \'atican.  Demon- 
strations took  place  in  many  of  the 
Italian  cities.  acc<Mnpanied  bv  more  or 
less   disorder        \t    Pisa   an   attack    was 
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made  npfjii  the  cathedral,  hut  llie  hiiru- 
iiig  of  one  of   the  doors   was   the  only 

daniage    done. At    London    a    mass 

meeting  was  held  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
addressed  by  the  socialist  and  labor  lead 
ers,  including  several  members  of  Par- 
liament. A  movement  oi  the  mob  toward 
I  he  Spanish  embassy  was  checked  thru 
the  eftorts  of  the  ])olice. Mass  meet- 
ings and  street  demonstrations  are  also 
reported  from  Berlin,  Brussels,  St. 
Tctersburg,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Zurich. 
1  iavana     and     many     South     American 

cities. In  New  York  a  meeting  was 

held  in  Clinton  Hall,  on  the  East  Side, 
addressed  by  Emma  Cioldman,  Alex- 
ander Hcrkman  and  other  anarchists  and 
sympathizers  with  I'errer. 

^,     -,     ,   _,  Commander  Peary  and 

The  Cook-Peary  ^.^  friends  have 
Controversy  j^,.^,^^,^^  forward  dur- 
ing  the  week  evidence  very  damaging  to 
the  credibility  of  Dr.  Cook.  A  statement 
signed  by  Robert  E.  Peary  and  four  of 
his  companions,  gives  the  results  of 
their  cross-examination  of  the  two 
young  Eskimos,  I-took-a-shoo  and  Ah- 
pe-lah,  who  accompanied  Cook.  .Ac- 
cording to  their  story.  Cook  did  not 
pass  beyond  the  edge  of  the  land  ice  to 
the  north  of  Axel  Heiberg  Land.  They 
traced  upon  the  chart  the  route  taken  by 
them,  which  agrees  witli  that  given  by 
Or.  Cook,  with  the  exception  of  his 
alleged  dash  for  the  Pole  from  Cape 
Thomas  Hubbard.  ]n  their  expeditions 
from  the  land,  the  Eskimos  said  they 
carried  only  small  amounts  of  provisions, 
leaving  the  rest  in  caches  to  which  they 
returned.  They  crossed  no  open  leads 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Hubbard  and  killed 
no  bear  or  seal  there,  and  made  no 
caches  on  the  ice.  They  had  only  two 
sledges  and  twenty-six  dogs.  Accepting 
Dr.  Cook's  statement  that  he  started  out 
with  800  pounds  of  pcmmican  and  _'(mi 
pounds  of  other  provisions,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  three  men  must  have  sub- 
sisted on  about  8  ounces  a  day.  which  is 
an  impossible  ration  in  Arctic  work.  In 
this  estimate  an  allowance  is  made  for 
the  sixteen  dogs  eaten  by  the  other  ten. 
Dr.  Cook's  only  reply  to  this  evidence 
and  criticism  is  that  he  directed  his 
Eskimo  Ixns  not  to  tell   Pcarv  that  thev 


had  been  to  the  i'ole,  and  U  seems  to  liiii) 
that  they  had  been  loyal  in  concealing 
the  information.  Knud  Rasmusscn,  the 
Danish-Eskimo  half-breed,  who  went 
north  to  interview  Dr.  Cook's  compan 
ioiis,  was  not  able  to  reach  Annootok. 
but  at  North  Star  Bay  he  met  some  Es- 
kimcjs  who  had  conversed  with  them  and 
they  report  that  Dr.  Cook's  Eskimos  say 
he  reached  the  Pole  and  describe  his  re 
joicing  at  the  achievement.  The  Eski- 
mos appeared  to  be  afraid  that  Com- 
mander   Peary    would    return    and   take 

their  provisions. Popular  faith  in  Dr. 

Cook  has  been  still  further  shaken  by 
the  evidence  adduced  that  he  did  not 
ascend  Mount  McKinley  September  16. 
igo6,  as  he  claimed  to  have  done.  Ed- 
ward X.  Barrill,  the  guide  who  remained 
with  Dr.  Cook  after  the  rest  of  the  party 
left,  has  been  brought  to  New  York  b\ 
the  Peary  Arctic  Club,  and  has  made  an 
affidavit  that  he  and  Cook  did  not  ascend 
the  mountain,  and  that  the  narrative 
published  in  Cook's  book,  "To  the  Top 
of  the  Continent,"  is  fabricated.  Barrill 
states  that  he  falsified  the  record  of  the 
trip  into  his  own  notebook  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Cook's  instructions,  and  had 
kept  silence  on  the  subject  ever  since  at 
his  re(|uest.  .\ccording  to  his  testimony 
they  did  not  come  within  14  miles  of  the 
suiumit  of  Mount  McKinley.  and  at  no 
time  reached  an  elevation  in  excess  of 
10.000  feet.  The  photograph  of  the  sum 
mit  of  Moimt  McKinley  published  in 
"To  the  Top  of  the  Continent"  (repro- 
duced in  Till-:  Im)i:im:nim:xt  of  Septeni 
her  9,  page  573)  was  made  of  another 
]x\ik  not  over  8,000  feet  high.  Dr.  Cook 
Iiaving  placed  P.arrill  with  a  flag  on  the 
siuiimit,  and  then  retraced  his  stefis  to  a 
lower  level,  where  the  ph<^tograph  couU! 
be  taken  without  showing  the  higher 
mountains  surroimding.  When  the  Bar 
rill  affidavit  was  brought  out  Dr.  Cook 
denied  it  and  propc^scd  to  organize  an 
exjHMlition  to  ascend  Mount  McKinley 
in  order  to  find  the  flag  aiul  documetu-« 
left  in  a  small  metal  box  near  the  smn- 
mit.  He  has  requested  .Anthony  Eiala. 
the  .\rctic  explorer,  and  Prof.  TL  C. 
Parker,  of  Cohunbia  University,  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  first  part  of  the 
McKinley  expedition,  to  tmdertakc  the 
task  of  finding  the  records  left  on  the 
summit. 
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The  Awaking  World* 

BY  WILLIAM  T.   ELLIS 

[Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of   the  Philadelphia  Press,  has  lately  made  a  tour 
the    world    to    investigate    social,    political    and  religious  movements. — Editor.] 


FUR  all  its  bigness,  this  world  is  one 
world.  Geographers  have  long 
known  that  certain  great  currents 
sweep  thru  the  waters  of  the  earth. 
Science  has  lately  demonstrated  that  there 
are_  hitherto  unsuspected  electrical  prop- 
erties in  the  ether  above  us  which  makes 


men's  convention  of  the  Southern  .Mi-tli- 
odist  Churcii  in  Chattanooga :  "Things 
which  have  lasted  from  the  Stone 
-Vge  until  now  are  at  last  cominj; 
to  a  perpetual  end.  They  will  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  which  has  never  happened 
it  possible  for  continent  to  flash  messages  before,  and  can  never  happen  again." 
to  continent,  conducted  only  by  the  mys-  The     startling      awakening      of     the 

terious  cords  that  encircle  this  glob;-,  world  to  a  realization  of  its  own  com- 
Modern  aeronautics  are  discovering  that  pactness  and  community  of  interests  has 
there  are  certain  major  and  staple  cur-  been  happily  phrased  by  ex-Mayor  David 
rents  of  air,  which  girdle  the  earth.  P.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis,  who  calls  it. 
recking  nothing  of  nations  and  little  of  in  the  terminology  of  modern  mechanics, 
continents.     I  chanced  to  be  within  sight     "the  standardization  of  the  world."     The 


of  Asama-yama,  Japan's  greatest  vol- 
cano, upon  the  occasion  of  the  Valparai- 
so earthquake,  and  there,  in  Japan,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth,  Asama  was 
exhibiting  sympathetic  disturbances  with 
Valparaiso,  even  as  it  had  done  when 
San  I'Vancisco  was  shaken.  The  unity 
of  the  natural  world  is  written  in  air  and 
earth  and  water  and  fire.  And  mankind 
likewise  has  an  essential  unity,  for  "He 
made  of  one  every  nation  of  man  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Remarkable  comments  have  been 
made  upon  the  present  astonishing 
changes  that  are  rapidly  taking  place  in 
the  universal  family.  Historians  like  the 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  who  have  long 
thought  in  world  terms,  perceive  that 
this  day  is  like  unto  no  other  day  upon 
which  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  Amazing 
transformations  are  taking  place  before 
our  eyes.  The  day's  newspapers  are 
casually  recording,  but  seldom  interpret- 
ing, changes  as  momentous  as  the  fall  of 
Rome  or  the  Norman  invasion  of  Brit- 
ain.     Said   Dr.    Bryce,   before   the   lay- 
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railways  of  the  whole  earth  are  being 
run  on  standard  gauge ;  and  the  locomo- 
tive*^ made  in  Philadelphia  travel  thru 
Korea  and  China  and  Siberia.  A  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  covers  practically 
everywhere.  Even  the  dress  of  widely 
separated  peoples  is  gradually  coming  to 
an  essential  conformity.  The  same  code 
of  international  laws  now  governs  all  na- 
tions. The  standards  of  civilization  are 
being  rapidly  imposed  upon  the  lands 
which  a  generation  ago  were  called 
"hermit  nations." 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  new  senti 
ment  for  standardization,  which  is  being 
felt  thruout  the  earth,  certain  conditions 
which  have  been  tolerated  for  hundreds 
of  years,  even  for  milleniums.  are  now 
disappearing.  Uniform  laws  of  mora! 
and  social  sanitation  and  hygiene  now 
run  to  and  fro  over  the  whole  earth. 
The  ancient  civilizations  no  longer  are 
permitted  to  go  their  own  way.  unchal- 
lenged and  unquestioned.  Since  they 
have  moved  into  the  world  neighborhood, 
they  arc  required  to  abide  by  the  law^ 
of  good  neighborlincss.     Even  as  Japan 
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no  longer  allows  her  lepers  to  travel  at 
large  thru  the  community,  because  of 
the  pressure  of  \V  cslcrn  sentiment,  so 
she,  and  the  other  peoples  of  venerable 
iiistory,  no  longer  feel  free  to  tolerate 
social  and  moral  practices  which  run 
counter  to  tiie  ideals  of  the  West.  This 
is  the  price  paid  for  the  new  compact- 
ness of  universal  human  society. 

Of  the  factors  contributing  to  this  ex- 
traordinary condition  it  is  not  necessary 
to  write  at  this  point;  but  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  remarkable  fact 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  linglish  lan- 
guage, especially  among  the  largest  and 
oldest  nations.  French  has  long  been 
esteemed  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and 
it  still  widely  prevails  in  continental 
Europe.  But  elsewhere  English  has  the 
right  of  way.  One  may  journey  over  all 
the  main-travelled  roads  of  earth,  speak- 
ing no  other  tongue  than  English.  Why 
should  not  China  and  Japan  and  Korea 
have  learned  French  or  German  or  Rus- 
sian? That  India  should  master  the 
speech  of  the  nation  that  rules  her  is  not 
remarkable ;  but  that  English  should  be 
taught  in  the  new  schools  of  these  other 
ancient  peoples  is  a  marvel  of  providen- 
tial significance.  For  it  means  that  the 
Christian  ideals  which  the  language  em- 
bodies are  to  be  dominant  in  the  reshap- 
ing of  these  civilizations  of  antiquity. 
The  immense  responsibility,  along  with 
unprecedented  opportunity,  thus  laid 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  should  cause  the  truth  of 
"  noblesse  oblige  "  to  be  pressed  heavily 
home  to  the  intelligence  of  every  alert 
man  who  speaks  the  tongue  of  Carey 
and  Livingstone  and  Morrison  and  Mar- 
tyn  and  Verbcck  and  Underwood.  Dis- 
criminating Christians  cannot  be  blind  to 
the  significance  of  this  situation,  which 
puts  the  great  majority  of  mankind  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  the  English  language. 
A  British  statesman  recently  called  this 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  hu- 
man history. 

All  the  co-ordinating  forces  mentioned 
simply  prepare  one  for  a  clearer  con- 
templation of  the  present  phenomena 
of  the  whole  world's  awakening.  Be- 
fore an  attempt  to  outline  the  latter 
even  the  boldest  pen  pauses.  Changes 
are  being    effected    in    the    Orient    that 


seem  like  the  work  of  a  magic  wand. 
A  close  study  of  them  is  one  of  the  most 
alluring  and  engrossing  interests  possible 
to  a  cultivated  mind.  To  be  a  spectator 
in  the  theatre  of  to-day  of  this  world 
drama  is  a  high  privilege :  to  be  an  actor 
therein — which  is  permitted  to  all  who 
have  a  part  in  the  missionary  agencies 
now  operating — is  a  rare  honor. 

The  torpor  from  which  the  nations 
are  awakening  was  well  described  by 
Rev.  G.  A.  R.  Janvier,  D.  D.,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Birminghain  Convention 
of  Southern  Presbyterian  Laymen. 
Pointing  to  a  gigantic  map  of  the  world 
which  hung  on  the  wall  he  said : 

"Begin  on  the  west  coast  of  .Africa  with 
what,  on  that  old  map,  is  still  called  the  great 
(ksert  of  Sahara,  but  parts  of  which  we  know 
to  be  teeming  with  millions  who  call  to  us  for 
light.  Pass  right  across  Northern  Africa  to 
Turkey  in  Europe,  then  thru  S^ria  and  Arabia 
and  Persia,  across  Afghanistan  and  India, 
Burma  and  Siam,  China,  Korea  and  Japan. 
If  you  had  looked  that  way  a  few  years  ago, 
wh.at  would  you  have  seen?  A  great  chain  of 
sleeping  nations,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  ; 
a  pall  of  sluggishness  and  hopelessness  resting 
over  them  all;  a  lethargy  such  as  no  one  can 
know,  except  those  who  come  into  contact 
with  it — no  public  life,  no  public  spirit,  no  pub- 
lic institutions,  no  deep  feeling  on  any  subject 
— one  sweep  of  deadly  indifference  from  east 
to  west  and  west  to  east." 

Now,  behold  the  marvel !  Japan,  only 
fifty  years  away  from  her  resolute  insu- 
lation, is  a  first-class  world-power,  with 
a  population  as  keenly  alert  to  current 
issues  as  any  other  i)eople  on  earth.  Af- 
ter her  half  century  of  marvelous  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  transforma- 
tions, we  find  her  a  nation  on  the  qui 
live,  profoundly  discontented  with  what 
she  has  gained,  and  reaching  out  grop 
ing  hands  for  some  new  sovereign  spe- 
cific that  will  bring  peace  to  the  hearts 
of  her  restless,  dissatisfied  people.  Care- 
ful observers  have  ventured  to  say  that 
the  political,  social  and  religious  crisis  of 
Japan  today  is  graver  than. the  epochal 
period  of  half  a  centry  ag(X 

.\  generation  since,  the  reading  public 
honrd  of  Korea  as  it  heard  of  the  pyg- 
mies in  the  African  forests — a  strange 
people,  utterly  apart  from  the  main 
stream  of  life,  and  never  likily  tti  have 
more  than  a  curious  interest  for  civiliza- 
tion. Since  then  a  portentous  and  map 
changing    war    has     been     fought    over 
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Korea,  and  the  "Hermit  Nation"  has  he- 
come  a  concern  of  all  the  great  chancel- 
leries of  the  world.  In  the  mean  time. 
the  entrance  of  Christianity,  and  its  mar- 
velous growth,  amid  this  arrested  na- 
tion, has  challenged  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  a  type  of  discipleship  has 
developed  which  has  set  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian churches  to  praying  for  like  graces 
and  hlessings  for  themselves.  One 
scarcely  dares  prophesy  what  will  be  the 
part  of  this  young  Christian  giant  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  Orient.  In  the 
mean  time,  out  of  the  sleep  of  milleni- 
ums,  Korea  has  awakened  until  every 
fiber  of  her  being  is  a-tingle  with  new 
life. 

When  it  comes  to  China,  with  her  four 
hundred  millions  of  people,  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  abandon  any  attempt  to  convey 
even  the  most  superficial  impression  of 
the  seriousness  of  her  present  crisis. 
China's  awakening  is  portentous.  It  is 
marvelous.  It  is  indescril)able.  It  is  in- 
credible. It  is  limitless  in  its  influence. 
For  tiie  sake  of  the  world  today — for  the 
sake  of  the  next  generation — for  the  sake 
of  China  herself,  some  new  prophet- 
watchman  should  ascend  the  housetops 
of  civilization  and  cry  aloud  with  mega- 
phonic  voice;  "China  is  awake!  China  is 
aivakeH  CHINA  IS  AWAKE!!!" 
The  biggest  of  all  nations — the  people 
with  the  greatest  latent  powers — the 
heirs  of  toiiiorrow — have  started  to 
school  to  lc;'rn  all  tlic  ways  and  weap- 
ons and  wisdom  of  the  West.  This  is 
the  news  of  the  day  that  most  deserves 
"scare  heads"  in  the  newspapers.  Here 
is  the  subject  upon  which  ever\  wise 
man  will  inform  himself  and  instruct  his 
children.  Let  a  man  wear  his  last  year's 
coat,  if  need  be,  so  tliat  he  may  buy  the 
latest  and  best  books  about  China. 

iJefore  sailing  from  China  to  India, 
that  scene  of  bewildering  ferment,  the 
observer  should  look  in  upon  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  unexpectedly  acquired 
outpost  of  the  United  States.  Here  is 
another  awakened  nation,  making  giant 
strides  forward  to  overtake  the  march  of 
civilization,  behind  which  it  has  ever 
lagged.  Many  of  the  characteristics 
which  mark  new  Japan,  new  (hina.  new 
India  and  new  Turkey  are  to  be  found 
among  the  hilipinos.  The  remarkable 
system  of  general  public  education  which 


the  Government  has  provided,  and  the 
widespread  and  pojjularly  received  new 
evangelization,  and  the  measure  of  self- 
government  already  put  into  operation, 
ali'ord  the  new  life  of  the  people  unusual 
channels  for  expression,  so  that  the 
moral,  social  and  material  progress  of 
the  Philippines  is  a  phenomenon  scarcely 
understood  by  the  American  people 
generally. 

Since  the  restlessness  of  India  has 
taken  to  expressing  itself  by  bombs,  pis- 
tols and  boycotts,  the  world  at  large  has 
developed  a  considerable  interest  in  it. 
While  not  so  ominous  as  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  change  at  work  in 
China,  tiie  swift  awakening  of  India  to 
a  new  sense  of  national  unity  and  of 
national  aspirations  has  already  given 
the  British  Government  gravest  concern, 
and  it  is  inevitably  fraught  with  serious 
and  unpredictable  consequences.  Today 
India,  like  all  the  East,  is  quiveringly 
alive  and  alert,  and  insistent  in  demands 
upon  the  governing  nations.  Her  needs 
by  no  means  correspond  with  her  desires, 
but  the  former  will  eventually  have  to  be 
met;  and  the  meeting  of  these  is  part  of 
the  new  world-man's  task. 

VVith  a  touch  of  scorn  in  his  voice,  the 
Gentlest  of  all  teachers  once  cried  to  the 
learned  of  his  day :  "Can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times?"  Contemplating 
the  languid  interest,  the  comparative  in- 
difference, of  Christendom  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire's  volte  face,  one  is  tempted 
to  challenge  it  again  with  those  words  of 
its  Lord.  In  the  spectacular  triumph  of 
the  Young  Turk  party,  the  last  national 
citidel  of  religious  intolerance  fell  to  the 
ground.  What  a  great  day  was  that  iov 
liberty !  All  the  angels  which  have 
brooded  protectingly  over  the  cause  of 
Christian  civilization  must  have  shouted 
in  exultation  when  the  revolution  in 
Turkey  triumphed.  Some  great  poet  is 
needed  to  interpret  to  the  world  at  large 
the  mighty  meaning  of  this  event.  It 
signifies  more  than  one  nation's  awaken- 
ing; it  inaugurates,  in  the  land  where 
Jesus  and  His  Apostles  gave  to  the  world 
great  and  patient  truths  which  must  ulti- 
mately be  universally  victorious,  a  reign 
of  freedom  which  lifts  the  heavy  hand  of 
bigotry  from  all  the  sacred  places  of 
Ciiristian  history,  and  makes  easy  the 
return  of  the  Gospel  to  the  regions  of 
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its  birth.  That  revolution  was  also  a 
sword-thrust  at  the  heart  of  Islain,  of 
which  the  latter  will  ultimately  perish. 
Notwithstanding:^  these  stag^g-ering  conse- 
quences, multitudes  of  intellif^cnt,  Chris- 
tian men  remained  more  interested  in 
the  tariff  debate,  and  in  the  Cobalt  mines, 
than  in  Turkey's  upheaval. 

The  roll  call  of  awakening  nations  is 
too  long  to  finish  here.  Old  Egypt  is 
swiftly  shaping  into  new  Egypt,  by  the 
action  of  the  same  unified  world  influ- 
ences which  have  touched  the  nations  al- 
ready cited.  The  great  disturbances  in 
the  larger  nations  have  obscured  the  sig- 
nificance of  late  events  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramids.  Likewise  Persia,  which 
for  centuries  has  been  of  general  interest 
only  for  its  ancient  history,  has  over- 
night leaped  into  the  glare  of  public  at- 
tention because  of  its  successful  fight  for 
constitutional  government.  How  far- 
flowing  are  the  day's  deep  spiritual  cur- 
rents that  they  should  thus  refresh  the 
parched  hearts  of  the  Persian  people, 
and  lap  the  peacock  throne  of  the  Shah 
tmtil  it  has  been  undermined  and  over- 


thrown. When  we  come  to  understand 
more  fully  the  meager  news  from  Mo- 
rocco we  shall  read  it  as  one  more  mani- 
festation of  the  universal  power  that  is 
making  China  and  India  over,  that  has 
given  religious  liberty  to  Russia,  that  has 
aroused  the  anti-clerical  storms  of  demo- 
cracy in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  that 
has  penetrated  even  to  the  nomad 
Bedouins  of  the  desert. 

No  man  with  eyes  to  see  can  look  upon 
this  marvelously  awakened  world  today 
— especially  if  he  look  closely  and  deeply 
— without  perceiving  that  all  the  clamor- 
ous voices  of  the  nations  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a  call  for  the  truth  which  sets 
men  free.  The  world's  wants  are  many, 
its  need  is  one.  In  all  careful  thought- 
fulness  it  must  be  declared  that  the 
imderlying,  abiding,  all-enhancing  need 
of  the  world  is  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  alone  imparts  new  life, 
new  liberty  and  new  brotherliness.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  Christian  mission- 
ary crusade  is  the  supreme  service  of 
this  revivified,  homogeneous,  aspiring 
world. 


SWARTIIMORE,     Pa. 
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Moon-Farming 

BY  L.   H.  BAILEY 

[Professor   Bailey   is   director   of    the   Agricultural   College   at  Cornell   University   and   the 
author  or  editor  of   dozens  of  books  and  encyclopedias  on  agriculture. — Editok.  ] 


THE  pork  from  pigs  killed  in  the  old 
of  the  moon  will  shrink  when 
cooked,  but  it  will  retain  its  size 
if  killed  in  the  new  of  the  moon.  Ani- 
mals born  when  the  moon  is  new  or  in- 
creasing will  be  much  more  likely  to 
thrive  than  those  unfortunately  born  at 
the  opposite  period.  Fleeces  will  not  be 
so  heavy  if  sheared  when  the  moon  is 
on  the  wane.  Meat  decays  with  uimat- 
ural  quickness  if  exposed  to  moonlight. 

In  the  new  of  the  moon  is  the  time 
to  set  hens,  to  plant  corn  and  other 
things  that  grow  above  ground.  Plant 
cd  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  seeds  of  such 
l)lants  will  probably  rot.  On  the  other 
hand,  crops  that  grow  under  the  ground, 
as  potatoes  and  l)ccts.  should  be  planteil 


in  the  old  of  the  moon ;  and  plants  that 
tend  to  run  too  much  to  vine  and  straw 
also  should  be  planted  at  this  period. 
Beans  planted  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
wane  will  not  cling  to  their  poles.  Grain 
purchased  in  the  full  of  the  moon  will 
l)e  of  full  weight.  Rail  fences  sink  into 
the  ground  and  rot  if  built  in  the  old  of 
the  moon.  If  shingles  are  laid  in  the  new 
of  the  moon  the  nails  will  pull  out.  Tim- 
ber lasts  longer  when  cut  in  the  waning 
of  the  moon.  My  fireplace  wood  is 
"sai>py"  because  it  was  cut  in  the  waxing 
of  the  moon. 

The  moon  foreshadows  the  changes  in 
the  weather.  It  chills  and  injures  plants 
on  clear  nights.  In  the  full,  it  causes 
wounds    to   heal.     The   lunar   influence 
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controls  the  rise  and  fall  of  symptoms  in 
the  sick.  It  governs  mental  qualities, 
and  all  persons  who  are  unsound  of  mind 
are  to  this  day  lunatics. 

Pliny  and  all  the  older  worthies  knew 
well  the  occult  influences  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  on  the  affairs  of  men  and  also 
on  the  welfare  of  poultry  and  of  pulse. 
The  facts  are  well  attested. 

To  this  day  also  there  are  astrologers 
who  foretell  events,  who  prophesy  the 
weather  and  the  crops,  and  who  instruct 
the  farmer  by  the  infallible  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  They  print  oracular  books  tha'. 
set  forth  all  these  secrets  for  any  person 
who  would  be  wise. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  come  up  thru 
superstition,  divination,  magic,  conjura- 
tion, and  mythology.  They  look  to  the 
heavens  and  the  deities  for  explanation. 
Moon-farming  is  a  memory  of  this  early 
order,  still  persisting,  and  still  controlling 
the  routine  of  many  more  persons  than 
we  know.  Very  few  persons  are  eman- 
cipated from  "  signs  "  that  superior  be- 
ings have  set  in  the  order  of  things  for 
our  guidance  if  only  we  can  find  them 
out.  I  suppose  that  most  persons  yet 
look  for  the  moon  over  the  right  shoul- 
der. It  would  surprise  us  if  we  could 
know  how  much  the  outlook  of  the  peo- 
ple about  us  is  directed  by  mysteries 
rather  than  by  reason. 

The  ancients,  observing  that  the  sun 
and  moon  and  the  planets  that  they  knew 
are  all  confined  in  a  narrow  space  in 
their  course  through  the  heavens,  set  off 
an  arbitrary  band  encircling  the  sky  ;  this 
band  or  zodiac  was  divided  into  a  dozen 
sections,  and  the  stars  that  came  within 
these  sections  were  conceived  to  com- 
pose constellations,  to  which  were  given 
the  names  of  terrestrial  objects  which 
they  were  imagined  to  represent ;  and 
signs  were  attached  to  these  constella- 
tions, as  of  .\rics  the  Ram.  Gemini  the 
Twins,  Aquarius  the  \\'atcr-bcarcr.  and 
each  of  these  signs  was  conceived  to 
preside  over  some  part  of  the  humav 
body:  and  to  this  day  the  first  pacre  fit 
the  almanac  represents  the  man  with  hi.> 
\itals  unpleasantly  exposed  but  with  the 
signs  that  control  his  organs  proj^erlv 
indicated.  \\'licn  certain  constellation> 
reign,  the  sign  is  in  the  head  or  in  the 
feet;  and  the  wizards  then  kncnv  what 


is  to  transpire  when  the  crops  are  plant- 
ed or  the  pork  is  killed. 

Now,  it  matters  not  whether  there  is 
any  such  band  as  the  zodiac  (modcrnly 
discovered  planets  are  not  within  it),  or 
whether  tliere  are  in  fact  any  such  con- 
stellations as  Scorpio  and  Pisces  and  Leo, 
or  that  the  Babylonian  "  signs  "  are  only 
figments  of  a  superstitious  imagination — 
they  and  the  moon,  nevertheless,  control 
the  order  of  the  world  and  indicate  to  a 
man  infallibly  when  he  may  plant  his 
beans. 

We  often  speculate  what  was  the  out 
look  of  the  people  who  interpreted  the 
world  by  means  of  wonders.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  these  remaining  books  and  no- 
tions as  illustrating  in  some  degree  in  our 
modern   world  this  type  of  mind. 

Now.  I  would  not  deny  that  the  moon 
exerts  influence  on  animals  and  vegeta- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  it  does  not : 
but  this  influence,  if  it  exists,  is  to  bt 
determined  by  investigation  rather  than 
by  assumption  :  and  it  certainly  must  be 
incontrollably  small.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  account  for  all  the  behaviors  of  ani- 
mals and  men  and  plants  by  supposing. 
Anything  can  be  explained  by  astrology. 
The  heavenly  bodies  are  always  on  duty, 
and  may  always  be  invoked  to  account 
for  anything  on  the  earth.  The  onlv 
difficulty  with  the  explanation  is  that  it 
may  not  be  true.  There  are  so  many 
things  going  on  in  the  universe  and  in  the 
world  which  forms  its  pivot,  that  oc- 
currences are  always  coming  together. 
There  are  vast  numbers  of  persons  who 
account  for  happenings  by  coincidences 
rather  than  by  proofs. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  truism  that  men 
should  now  accept  and  believe  the  thing> 
that  can  be  proved :  vet  T  suspect  that 
most  pcr<;ons  are  not.  in  fact.  cTuidcd  bv 
this  method,  and  that  luost  of  ihcm  reallv 
do  not  want  to  believe  what  is  true.  We 
are  cuided  bv  notions,  tradition'^,  what 
we  hear,  and  what  it  is  agreeable  to 
believe. 

We  mav  laugh  at  the  man  who  plants 
his  corn  in  the  moon  rather  than  in  the 
earth,  but  the  scientific  spirit — the  spirit 
that  would  know  the  fact — does  not  vet 
(l(^niipate  the  lives  of  the  mas':  of  men. 
T'^is  i<;  no  more  true  of  farmer*;  than  of 
others ;  in  fact.  T  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  less  true  of  them,  for  they  arc 
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in  constant  contact  with  fact  that  is  orig- 
inal and  real. 

Most  of  us  assume  what  truth  is,  and 
then  make  our  observations  fit  our  as- 
sumption. It  rc(|uircs  the  integrity  of 
mind  exemplified  by  Darwin  to  accept 
facts  that  contradict  our  theory.  Time 
and  again  j)ersons  recite  to  me  in  detail 
how  tlieir  plants  behaved  because  planted 
in  the  new  of  the  moon  or  in  the  old, 
and  ask  me  if  it  is  not  true.  They  forget 
or  do  not  see  the  exceptions  ;  and  they 
think  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  explain 
all  behaviors  of  crops  out  of  hand,  rather 
than  to  take  the  trouble  to  find  out. 

Once  we  explained  everything  that  is 
not  understood  by  a])pcaling  to  extra-ter- 
restrial influences.  Diseases  of  human 
beings  were  "  judgments  "  for  sin  and 
disobedience.  Insect  pests  were  excom- 
municated by  the  Church.  The  diseases 
of  plants  were  due  to  currents  of  elec- 
tricity and  other  mysterious  and  celestial 
agencies  ;  Init  we  have  now  learned  that 
even  these  diseases  have  particular  ori- 
gins and  that  we  determine  what  these 
origins  are  by  patient  investigation  and 
not  by  guessing.  The  nTan  who  appeal^ 
to  the  zodiac  and  the  moon  merely  lives 
in  some  previous  age.  He  is  not  of  this 
generation.  He  always  explains,  but  he 
never  understands. 

To  prejudge  (which  is  prejudice),  to 
exphiin  without  investigation,  to  have  a 
theory  that  always  works  and  is  never 
wrong,  to  accept  what  has  been,  to  follow 
nde-of-tlnimb,  to  be  uncharitable  to  anv 
one  who  would  go  to  the  bottom  and 
uncover  the  facts — these  have  constituted 
the  slaverv   of   men.      Tt   is   a   common 


saying  that  the  scientific  men,  even  when 
they  write  for  the  people,  cannot  be  un- 
derstood by  the  people.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  many  men  of  much 
science  cannot  express  themselves  attrac- 
tively ;  but  the  real  difficulty  is  that  the 
reader  may  not  understand  the  direct 
scientific  method,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
put  the  argument  from  fact  in  such  form 
that  the  man  who  believes  in  the  moon 
can  follow  it. 

Country  people  at  least  must  interpret 
nature  from  cause  to  efifect,  rather  than 
by  notion  or  tradition.  This  they  are 
now  beginning  to  do  and  this  constitutes 
the  new  agriculture.  Those  who  can- 
not interpret  nature  and  who  are  poor 
business  men  are  being  driven  oflF  the 
land.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  experiment  stations  are  making  this 
great  contribution  to  human  welfare — 
they  are  instructing  the  land-^man  to  as- 
certain the  fact  and  to  establish  his  prac- 
tice on  it.  To  sec  an  investigator  at  work 
studying  an  insect  or  a  soil  is  to  get 
toucii  of  a  new  attitude  toward  nature. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted  and  every- 
body's opinion  must  be  tested.  Beyond 
all  ''  practical  "  application  of  the  work 
of  these  institutions,  is  the  new  and  open- 
minded  attitude  that  they  develop  on  all 
problems  under  discussion.  They  ban- 
ish all  gucssin^r.  all  moon-farming,  and 
all  think-so.  The  farmer  is  now  willin-..; 
to  learn  and  to  cast  old  notion*;  aside : 
and  for  this  reason  the  world  is  becom- 
ing a  new  world  to  him  and  he  is  besrin- 
ning  to  undcrtsand  bi^  situation.  .■Xs  ran- 
idlv  as  he  understands  bis  situation,  he 
will  master  it. 

Ithaca,  N.  V. 


Autumn   Days 

BY   MARTHA   R.  McCABE 


.\rTiiMN  days, 
Misty  haze, 

Purple  sky  a-sliiiiing; 
Flowers  dead. 
Sumach  red. 

Woods  and   wayside   lining. 


Garnered   wluat. 
Bitter-sweet, 

Its  coral  tendrils  showing; 
Shocks  of  corn. 
Frosty  mom, 
Fresliening   winds  a-blowing. 

Kmi'i'Ria.  Kan. 


Panama, 
A   Field  for  American   Enterprise 


BY  FORBES-LINDSAY 


[Mr.  Forbes- Lindsay,  author  of  "Panama 
on  tropical  countries,  has  recently  made  a  to 
region  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  has  been 
for  American   enterprise. — Editor.] 

THE  constantly  increasing  number  of 
Americans  who  look  to  foreign 
lands  for  fields  of  enterprise  fall, 
for  the  most  part,  into  two  categories — 
gold-seekers  and  home-seekers.  I  will 
not  incur  the  responsibility  of  advising 
the  former  to  try  their  fortune  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  for,  altho  that  re- 
gion may  contain  rich  mineral  deposits, 
as  many  believe  that  it  does,  my  inquiries 
have  failed  to  elicit  satisfactory  evidence 
of  such  a  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  can  confidently  assert  that  to  Americans 
anxious  to  engage  in  agriculture,  Pana- 
ma offers  si)lcndid  opportunities. 

Viewing  the  territory  from  the  latter 
standpoint,  a  large  proportion  of  it  is 
excluded  from  consideration,  leaving, 
however,  a  section  sufficiently  rich  and 
extensive  to  support  several  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Almost  the  entire  stretch 
upon  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  mountain 
range  which  runs  thro  the  Isthmus  is 
covered  with  heavy  timber  and  dense 
jungle.  Here  corporations  with  large 
capital  could  probably  engage  in  lumber- 
ing with  profit,  but  the  cost  of  clearing 
prohibits  agriculture  and  the  excessive 
rainfall  is  detrimental  to  most  forms  of 
it.  Similar  restrictions  prevail  against 
the  Darien  coimtry,  but  it  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  containing  more  rubber  forest 
than  does  any  other  province  in  the  Re- 
public. 

There  remains  the  belt  of  land  extend- 
intr  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Costa 
Rican  border,  roughly  stated.  250  miles 
in  lentrth  bv  j.o  miles  in  breadth.  This  i<; 
the  only  portion  of  the  interior  that  con- 
tains anv  considerable  population,  or  in 
which  anv  degree  of  development  has 
been  nffnined.  In  both  thc^e  respects 
that  section  comprising  the  Districts  of 
David.  Ru£raba  and  Alanje  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  other  part<5  of  the  countrv  and 
must,  bv  reason  of  its  superior  natural 
advantages   and   industrial    facilities,  be 
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The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal"  and  other  works 

ur    thru    the    comparatively    unknown    Chiriqui 

much  impressed  with  its  possibilities  as  a  field 

the  seat  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  de- 
velopment. With  an  extensive  experi- 
ence of  tr(ij)ical  countries,  I  declare  un- 
hesitating!)  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the 
world  a  region  richer  in  natural  re- 
sources than  this.  Furthermore,  it  has 
the  characteristic,  extremely  rare  in  the 
tropics,  of  a  climate  devoid  of  excessive 
heat.  The  mean  temperature  is  some- 
what below  80  degrees  and  the  extreme 
fluctuations  do  not  vary  from  this  more 
than  10  degrees.  This  applies  to  the 
coastal  regions  ;  the  highlands  enjoy  cool- 
er and  less  humid  atmosphere.  The  first 
four  months  of  the  year  embrace  the  dr\' 
season.  This  period  is  entirelv  free  from 
the  torridity  of  the  tropical  summer. 
Sufficient  rain  falls  to  keep  the  vegeta- 
tion green  and  insure  fresh  food  and 
abundance  of  water  for  the  live  stock. 
The  rainy  season  extends  over  eight 
months  of  the  year.  The  rainfall  takes 
the  form  of  heavy  showers,  seldom  last- 
ing longer  than  an  hour  at  one  time,  or 
covering  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
four  or  five  hours  of  the  twentv-four. 
It  is  onlv  at  the  end  of  thi"?  term  that  the 
downfall  is  great  and  during  .\ugust 
and  September  Chiriqui  is  visited  by  a 
return  of  typical  summer  weather  last- 
ing for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The  lav 
of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
create  perfect  drainage.  The  water  runs 
off  the  surface  in  an  incrediblv  short 
while  after  a  downpour  and  nothing  like 
a  swamp  exist<:  in  all  the  region  under 
consideration. 

The  land  runs  \w  from  the  ocean  to 
the  mountains  in  such  easv  gradients  that 
bullock  carts  of  the  heaviest  and  mos< 
cninbersotiie  build  make  the  iournev 
from  David  to  P.oqucte  without  diffi- 
culty. The  growth  in  this  section  i';  thick 
but  of  such  moderate  size  as  to  he  easilv 
cleared  with  the  machete.  F\nan<:es  of 
llano  miles  in  extent,  alternnte  with  the 
woodland.    These  gcntlv  rolling  stretches 
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of  grassland,  clotted  with  cliiinps  of 
shade  trees,  afford  ideal  raiii,a'  and  pas- 
ture lor  cattle  and  horses.  In  physical 
appearance  and  in  the  character  of  the 
herbage  the  llanos  closely  resemble  the 
famous  "  blue  grass  "  pastures  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  are  wisely  retained  as 
"  commons  "  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  comnuuiity.  Carts  may  be  driven 
over  this  land  in  any  direction  with  as 
much  case  as  over  a  turnpike  and  the 
roadway  is  continued  thru  the  brush 
without  difficulty.  The  only  obstruct- 
tions  to  easy  travel  are  found  in  the 
streams  which  cross  the  country  at  in- 
tervals of  every  few  miles.  Those  thai 
could  not  otherwise  be  passed  are 
spanned  by  bridges,  to  which  additions 
are  constantly  being  made. 

In  describing  the  fertility  of  this  won- 
derful country,  exaggeration  is  impossi- 
ble. The  natives  nowhere  jiractice  culti- 
vation as  we  understand  it.  The  crudest 
methods  of  agriculture  produce  amazing 
crops.  The  ground  is  cut  over  and  the 
brush  burned  where  it  lies.  The  surface 
of  the  earth  is  then  scratched  in  spots 
and  seed  dropped  in.  After  that  the 
plant  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 
and  it  never  fails  to  thrive.  Sugar  cane 
has  been  continuously  harvested  for  fif- 
teen years  without  rei)lauting,  giving  a 
stalk  weighing  eighteen  pounds  or  more. 
Tobacco,  corn,  bananas,  and  other  crops 
arc  raised  in  the  same  haphazard  fash- 
ion. 

Every  tropical  iilant  and  many  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  temperate  climes 
floiuMsh  in  this  region,  with  its  varying 
altitudes.  The  coastal  tracts  produce  the 
finest  cocoa-nuts.  The  tobacco,  with 
proper  care,  would  be  of  the  highest 
grade.  The  output  of  a  cacao  plantation 
owned  by  an  .\merican  comiuauds  the 
best  prices  in  the  London  market.  Clii- 
riqui  cotton,  tho  of  short  fiber,  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Several  .Americans  in 
the  mor.ntaiu  vnllcv  of  Ro(|uete  are 
growing  coffee  which  sells  at  the  ex- 
traordinary figure  of  fifteen  cents  gokl 
a  pound.  Superior  rubber  is  gathered, 
mostlv  from  wild  trees,  by  three  or  fc^ur 
corporations  onerating  in  different  part^ 
of  the  Isthmus. 

For  the  ;^rowtli  of  tropical   fruit";   no 
better  soil  and  climate  than  thnt  of  Chi 
riqui  in  the  neighborhood  of  Costa  Rica 
could  be  found,  but  the  industry  is  neg- 


lected and  large  (juantities  of  oranges, 
grape  fruit,  bananas,  avogados,  mangoes, 
etc.,  are  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Several  species  of  commercial  fiber  are 
found  in  a  natural  state  and  without 
doubt  maguey,  sisal,  and  other  fibrou-* 
plants  might  be  cultivated  successfully. 
Conditions  are  perfect  for  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  and  a  ready  market  exists  for  it 
in  Panama.  Sarsaparilla.  vanilla,  tama- 
rind, cashew,  and  sa])(»dilla  are  among 
the  many  natural  products  of  this  region 
that  might  be  cultivated  with  j)rofit. 

'ihe  only  agricultural  industry  pursued 
by  the  natives  with  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  success  is  that  of  cattle  raising 
and  it  is  not  carrie<l  on  to  an  extent 
commensurate  with  liie  demands  of  the 
home  market  wdiich  will  be  greatly  ex- 
panded after  the  opening  of  the  Canal. 
Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  their  herds 
do  not  number  more  than  5.000  in  the 
aggregate.  An  exceptionally  fine  breed 
of  animals  has  been  produced  by  careful 
selection  and  experiment.  The  ordinary 
price  of  a  four-year-old  steer  at  David, 
the  i)oint  of  shipiuent,  is  $30  gold.  The 
cost  of  raising  and  fattening  is  very 
small.  Natural  growth  upon  the  ranch 
furnishes  all  the  necessary  food  and  five 
or  six  men  will  look  after  i.ooo  head. 

The  Pacific  side  of  the  Province  of 
Chiri(|ui  has  made  greater  advance  in 
the  developmeni  of  natural  res«ijirces 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 
It  contains  a  number  of  agricultural  cen- 
ters, such  as  r.o(|uete.  P.uenba.  Divala, 
lluqueron,  and  .Manje,  which  are  con- 
nected with.  David  by  good  roads.  Da 
vid.  the  capital  and  chief  i>ort  of  the 
Province,  is  a  town  (^f  about  4001  l>o]>- 
idation.  witli  a  number  of  mechanical 
industries  and  a  considerable  export 
trade.  Two  lines  of  steam>;hips  maintain 
a  regular  connection  with  Panama  and  a 
third  is  on  the  point  of  entering  into 
the  service.  A  railn^ad  from  the  City 
of  Panama  to  the  capital  of  (^hiriqui  is 
shortiv  to  be  ccMi^tructcd.  This  imnrove- 
ment  must  stimulate  a  number  of  indus- 
tries and  especially  that  of  fruit  culture. 
The  reasons  for  the  long  neglect  of  the 
natural  resources  of  this  marvelotislv 
rich  country  are  not  far  to  seek.  One 
of  tluni  is  lack  of  capital:  another,  and 
a  more  potent  one.  was  the  unsettled  con- 
dition in  which  the  people  have  lived  for 
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gcuciatioiis  pasL.  1  lit  territory  now  pos- 
sessed by  tlie  Republic  of  Panama  has 
been  until  the  beguiuing-  ul  tlie  present 
century  the  seat  ul  Irecjueiit  revolutions, 
each  one  ol  tiieiii  involving  coniiscation 
and  destruction  ol  ^jroperty.  Ihis  condi- 
tion supprest  native  enterprise  and  re- 
pelled ioreign  capital.  Now,  however, 
the  interests  oi  tlie  United  States  in  the 
country  are  a  guarantee  ol  peace  and 
stability. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
no  country   in  the   world  holds  greater 
promise  for  corporate  enterprise,  m  a  va- 
riety  of   directions,    than   does   the   Re- 
public of  Panama,     i  he  prospects  for  in- 
dividual American  immigrants  must  be 
stated    with    some    qualihcations.      Any 
American  of  good  character  may  go  to 
Panama  and  secure  title  to  a  consider- 
able tract  of  public  land  at  a  cost  of  live 
pesos — equal  to  $2.50  in    United  States 
currency — per  hectare,  on  condition  of 
fencing  it  and  reducing  it  to  cultivation 
within  hve  years.     The  cost  of  clearing 
will  be  20  pesos  per  hectare,  and  of  gen- 
eral labor,  one  peso  per  day.     Thus  a 
man  with  $1,500  may  take  up  and  im- 
prove 50  hectares,  or  about    125   acres, 
of  land,  and  a  very  moderate  knowledge 
of   farming  will  suffice  to  insure  good 
crops.     But  the  question  of  marketing 
the  produce  involves  less  simple  consid- 
erations.   Very  little  public  land  is  avail- 
able along  the  existing  lines  of  communi- 
cation,    if  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
resort  to  the  settled  districts  in  order  to 
secure  good   land.     The   richest   in   the 
country  is  generally  believed  to  be  that 
bcyoiul  Uivala  and  JJugaba,  the  outposts 
of  settlement,  and  the  Costa  Rican  bor- 
der.    But  in  this  frontier  region,  other- 
wise  most   desirable,   two   serious    diffi- 


culties will  be  encountered  by  the  set 
tier  of  moderate  means — those  of  trans- 
portation and  labor.  To  a  company  un- 
deriaknig  development  in  this  section 
the  expenditure  of,  say,  $5,000  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  importa- 
tion of  laborers  would  be  a  small  matter,, 
but  to  the  individual,  with  comparative- 
ly little  produce  to  send  to  market,  the 
expense  would  be  prohibitive.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
time  this  entire  territory  will  be  cov- 
ered by  a  network  of  highways  and  dot- 
ted with  villages.  In  the  meanwhile,  1 
would  suggest  that  Americans  with 
small  capital  settling  in  Panama  should 
form  colonies,  which  would  in>ure  ad- 
vantages besides  tliat  of  pooling  the  ex- 
pense of  roadmaking  and  securing  labor. 
A  still  better  plan  would  be  to  occupy 
land  on,  or  near,  the  property  of  some 
development  company — of  which  sevei- 
al  are  projected — and  take  advantage  of 
its  facilities  for  marketing  produce  and 
attracting  labor. 

Of  course,  the  quick  crops,  such  as 
sugar  cane  and  tobacco,  must  be  the 
mainstay  of  the  small  farmer.  But  by 
putting  a  portion  of  his  land  into  an 
orange  grove  or  a  cacao  plantation  he 
may  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
years  create  a  valuable  property.  Almost 
anything  that  he  may  raise  will,  under 
the  conditions  that  have  been  suggested, 
be  salable  at  a  profit.  There  already 
exist  a  number  of  markets  in  which  the 
products  of  Panama,  actual  and  poten- 
tial, might  be  disposed  of  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  Canal  will  bring  the  ports 
of  Cliiriciui  into  water  communication 
with  the  entire  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  with  practically  every  part  of  the 
world. 

New  York  Citv. 


The  Victory  and   Death  of  Wolfe 

BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN 

Poet  Laure.me. 

(The  news  of  Wolfe's  death  reached  London  on  October  17,  1759,  and  was  received 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  exultation.  Mo'irning  was  worn  by  the  poorest,  and  the  exploit 
was   regarded    with    as    much    astonishment    as  admiration.) 

"Scale  we  the  Rights,"  he  said,  "before 
Daylight  broadens  in  slope  and  shore, 
Creeping  and  crouching,  but  mounting  still, 
One  by  one,  up  the  trackless  hill. 
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"But  speak  not  a  word,  and  make  no  sound, 
As  upward  you  wind,  and  let  none  look  round. 
Comrades  will   follow  the  path  you  make. 
Thru  scrub  and  bramble  and  tangled  brake." 

Then  from  boat  after  boat  sprang  its  living  load, 
And  clomb  and  clomb  up  the  zigzag  road, 
Silent  as  death,  until  they  saw 
Rampart,  and  trench,  and  cannon's  jaw. 

Then  a  shout  went  upward  to  rend   the  wrack. 
And  the  Plains  of  Abraham  shouted  back. 
Menace  to  menace,  and  clang  to  clang. 
rill  the  Hights  with  the  musket-rattle  rang. 

But  never   a   man  or  turned  or   ran, 

I-'or  the  Chief  was  there,  in  the  battle-van. 

Leading  them  on.  until  he  fell, 

In  the  onward  rush  and  the  mingling  yell. 

They   laid   him   down   on   the   trampled   clay. 
■'.Montcalm,  too,  has  fallen."  ho  hoard  them  say. 
"( )ver  us  fire  the  self-same  gun  ; 
\Mctor  and   vanquished    in   death,  are  one." 

"Look!     Now  they  run!"     "W'Ik^  run?"  he  gasped; 
"The  enemy.   Sir!"     His  hands  he  clasped. 
.\nd  murmured,  ere  his  last  broath  was  spent. 
"Praise  he  to  God  !     I  die  content." 

SwiNFoRn  Oi.D  Manob,   Asiiford,   Kknt.   KniI.ANII. 
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Long  in   Darke 

BY  W.  E.  BURGHARDT  DU  BOIS 

Author   of   "The    Souls   of    Dlack    Folk,"    Etc. 


TllRUUUT  the  United  States  there 
are  numbers  of  communities  of 
black  folk,  segregated,  secluded, 
more  or  less  autonomous,  going  their 
quiet  way  unknown  of  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding world.  Some  of  these,  like 
Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  and  Cass  County, 
Mich.,  have  been  exploited  in  the  press ; 
others,  like  Gouldtown,  N.  J.,  and  Bux- 
ton, la.,  are  almost  unknown.  Particu- 
larly are  the  Ohio  negro  settlements  un- 
heard of,  and  yet  there  are  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  perhaps  a  dozen  such  commu- 
nities, romantic  in  history  and  rich  in 
social  lessons.  Black  men  as  well  as 
white  looked  toward  Ohio  for  economic 
freedom  in  the  first  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  was  wild  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  that  gave  his 
emancipated  slaves  the  choice  of  Liberia 
and  Ohio.  They  chose  Ohio,  and  came 
in  1846,  and  last  month  150  of  their  de- 
scendants held  a  reunion. 

It  was  this  reunion  that  sent  me 
searching  for  my  folk  in  Ohio,  and  thus 
almost  by  accident  I  ran  on  Long  in 
Darke  County. 

Long  is  a  settlement  of  colored  people, 
a  hundred  years  old,  and  Uarke  County 
is  in  Southwestern  Ohio.  60  miles  north 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  land  is  dark  and  level.  Great 
fields  of  corn  stand  strong  and  luxuriant. 
The  tobacco  is  green  and  silent,  and  all 
about  are  piled  sheaves  of  yellow  wheat 
and  oats.  Far  out  in  the  distance  there 
are  no  hills,  but  only  the  shadows  of  oak 
and  beech  woods  and  the  dim  dying 
away  of  level  lands.     The  houses  stand 


from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  apart. 
Some  are  old  and  built  with  some  shade 
of  the  style  of  Southern  mansions.  Most 
of  them  are  newer,  representing  a  renais- 
sance of  building  in  the  last  decade  or 
two.  They  show  forth  different  ideas 
and  degrees  of  living.  Here  is  a  cottage 
with  smooth-shaven  lawn  and  Howers ; 
yonder  a  little,  irregular  house,  with  no 
stej;,  but  wandering  path  and  gardens ; 
further  on  are  great  barns  and  a  straight, 
busy  house,  naked  of  porch  or  ornament. 
There  where  1  stayed  is  a  yellow  house, 
surrounded  by  a  porch  with  climbing 
clematis,  barns  and  outhouses,  and  in 
front  a  view  of  great  stretches  of  green 
corn  and  tobacco.  Further  up  the  road 
two  churches  crouch,  looking  each  other 
squarely  and  suspiciously  in  the  face. 
Tliey  are  wooden,  small  and  rather  bare. 
Near  them  is  a  two-story  house,  with 
lodge  rooms  above  and  a  new  grocery 
store,  kept  by  two  pretty  girls,  below. 
Three  sclioolhouses  are  scattered  in  the 
hamlet,  and  one  Quaker  seminary,  with 
traditions  and  history  of  some  sixty 
years  or  more.  The  dusty  road  which 
runs  down  thru  the  hamlet,  stretching  its 
4' J  miles  thru  Indiana  and  Ohio,  with 
its  hundred  families  on  either  side,  is  not 
apt  to  be  deserted,  and  especially  on 
Sunday  is  it  lively  with  buggies  and 
well-fed  horses  and  the  voices  of  young 
l>cople  riding  up  and  down. 

Down  the  narrow  lane  at  the  back  of 
the  house  where  1  lived  lies  a  grove  of 
voung.  straight  and  golden-green  trees. 
Here  the  annual  Smiday  school  picnic  is 
held,  and  here,  on  the  Sunday  when  I 
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was  there,  came  three  hundred  buggies 
with  a  thousand  people.  Looking  at  the 
people  first  you  would  have  noted  little 
unusual  —  they  were  well  fed,  well 
dressed,  quiet  and  white.  That  is,  mostly 
white — here  and  there  a  tinge  of  gold 
and  olive  and  brown,  and  one  or  two 
black  faces — mostly  white,  you  would 
have  said.  Then,  when  you  inquired, 
you  would  have  learned  that  most  of 
these  people  were  "black,"  for  Long  was 
settled  by  octoroons  and  quadroons  in 
1808. 

In  this  grove  last  year  was  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Long.  There  was,  it  seems, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  a  certain  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman  w^ho  went  to  Virginia 
and  had  a  daughter  too  darkly  beautiful 
to  marry  under  Virginia  law.  He  had 
for  a  neighbor,  however,  a  man  as  moral 
as  he  himself,  whose  son  was  born  of  an 
Indian-negro  squaw.  This  boy  walked 
to  Ohio  in  1804,  squatted  on  new  land  in 
the  wilderness,  and  returned  and  re- 
ceived the  Dutchman's  daughter  as  his 
wife.  But  the  Dutchman  loved  his 
darker  daughter,  and  straightway  leav- 
ing his  white  family,  accompanied  his 
colored  children  to  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
and  died  on  the  782  acres  which  they 
bought.  Fifty  descendants  of  this  couple 
now  live  and  half  of  these  farm  on  400 
acres  of  the  original  land. 

Later  others  came  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  and  the  rest  of  the 
South.  One  white  planter  brought  his 
colored  son  and  ten  grandchildren  and 
placed  them  on  700  acres,  and  even  as 
late  as  1850  came  a  white  Mississippi 
planter  and  two  black  wives,  with  fifteen 
sons  and  daughters  and  $3,000  in  gold. 

Then  came  a  fight  for  life.  The  sur- 
rounding communilies  looked  with  dis- 
dain and  hatred  on  these  folk  whose 
faces  were  scarce  darker  than  their  own. 
If  a  black  man  came  to  town  he  was 
liable  to  be  chased  by  hoodlums,  and 
when  the  whites  came  out  to  stop  the 
dedication  of  a  Wesleyan  church  there 
was   so  bloody   a   battle   with   fists   and 


brickbats  that  the  experiment  was  never 
tried  again. 

Internal  development  followed.  The 
church  was  built  and  land  bought  and 
cultivated.  The  settlement  became  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  underground  rail- 
way service  from  the  Ohio  River.  The 
Wesleyan  church  split  in  an  attempt  to 
exclude  tobacco  users  and  members  of 
secret  societies,  and  wild  young  law- 
breakers and  illegitimate  children  ap- 
peared. Then  the  War  came  and  slowly 
the  community  gripped  itself.  Its  sons 
and  daughters  went  forth  into  the  world 
and  became  doctors  and  lawyers  and  one 
a  bishop.  Some  fifteen  of  the  men  at 
various  times  took  white  wives  from  the 
surrounding  community  and  traveled 
away,  never  to  return.  Their  children 
today  in  Chicago  and  New  York  are 
probably  "hating  niggers."  The  women 
were  more  loyal,  and  refusing  to  inter- 
marry, took  hold  of  the  community.  For 
thirty  years  they  have  kept  liquor  selling 
out  of  the  village,  smashing  the  last  kegs 
themselves.  Today  the  community  is 
quiet,  well-to-do  and  law-abiding.  The 
white  Judge  of  the  County  Court,  who 
spoke  to  them  while  I  was  there,  said, 
"I  have  to  come  to  you;  you  never  visit 
me."'  A  visiting  presiding  elder,  who 
has  known  the  place  intimately  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  knows  of  but  two  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  one  of  those  was 
begotten  abroad.  The  people  own  5.000 
acres  of  land  worth  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, excluding  improvements,  and  form 
a  community  of  five  or  six  hundred 
people.  Fully  half  of  them  tomorrow 
could  lose  themselves  among  their  white 
neighbors  and  never  be  suspected  of 
black  blood.  Yet  they  keep  themselves 
aloof,  quiet  and  loyal,  refusing  to  asso- 
ciate with  any  one  who  cannot  associate 
with  their  friends  and  relatives.  Beneath 
the  placid  beauty  of  their  fields  run  the 
waters  of  bitterness,  but  it  cannot  spoil 
their  cherished  past  nor  the  singular 
C(Mneliness  of  their  grow-ing  boys  and 
beautiful  women. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
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[Professor  Charles  was  one  of  the  party  front  Cornell  University  which  has  ina<le  during 
the  past  year  a  successful  and  important  exploration  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  line  of  arclieologi- 
cal  research. — Editor.] 


IT  is  nut  a  remarkable  fad  that  a 
nation,  having-  run  its  course,  shouhl 
dcchne  and  die ;  but  it  docs  come  to 
us  as  a  surprise  that  a  people  living  in 
historic  times,  successfully  opposing  its 
arms  to  great  world  powers,  and  record- 
ing its  conquests  in  war  and  in  the  arts 
of  peace  on  imperishable  stone,  should 
be  buried  with  its  very  records  for  a 
winding  sheet  and  be  forgotten.  Yet 
this,  almost,  was  the  fate  of  a  people 
that  developed  a  i)eculiar  art  and  pos- 
sessed a  form  of  writing  and  a  culture 


bi(jgraphy  of  its  varied  remains.  Scat- 
tered over  an  area  of,  roughly,  150,000 
s(|uare  miles,  extending  from  the  lioghaz 
K6i  region  on  the  north  U)  llamath  on 
tlie  south,  and  from  Mt.  Sii)ylus  to 
the  Euphrates,  are  found  numberless 
moundh,  strong  places,  rock  cuttings, 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  all  of  which 
belong  to  this  remarkable  people.  Few 
of  the  mounds  have  been  excavated,  but 
even  the  unopened  ones  tell  their  story 
of  Jlittite  occupancy  by  the  peculiar 
kinds  of  pottery  and  by    fragments  of 
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all  its  own ;  a  nation  which  loomed  with 
awe-inspiring  largeness  on  the  Assyrian 
border  and  forced  great  Egypt  to  the 
humiliation  of  a  treaty  on  equal  terms. 

The  Hittites,  until  very  recent  years, 
were  to  the  Bible  student  a  name,  and  to 
one  who  did  not  peruse  his  liible  less 
than  a  name,  since  outside  of  this  book 
existed  only  a  few  scattered  references, 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian.  Now,  however, 
the  short  lis!  of  records  is  fast  being  sun 
plemented.  and  we  begin  to  read  the  life 
of  this  great  people,  not  yet,  indeed,  in 
its  inscriptions,  wliich.  tho  many,  are  still 
a  sealed  book,  but  in  the  unfolding  auto- 


sculpture  and  inscriptions  which  make 
their  way  to  the  surface;  castles  and 
walled  cities  point  (^ut  some  of  the  im- 
portant routes  and  speak  of  a  pcojile 
trained  in  the  art  of  making  war:  and 
every  bit  of  the  handiwork  of  a  llittite 
atlds  its  word  to  the  story  of  the  peoi)lc. 
Indeed,  the  science  of  Khetolop:>-  has  all 
but  been  born.  Tt  needs  but  a  touch  of 
the  spark  of  genius  to  t>pen  up  a  litera- 
ture which,  alreatly  great,  will  «;oon  be 
a  vast  library  of  written  rcct^ds  from 
the  hands  of  tht  Hittites  themselves.  I'or 
we  have  uot  only  a  considerable  number 
of    inscriptions    in    the    peculiar    liicro- 
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glyphic  of  this  people,  but  also  a  collec- 
tion, large  even  today,  of  clay  tablets  like 
those  of  Assyria  written  in  cuneiform 
llittite.     In  these  will  be  found  the  gold- 

.  en  key  for  the  opening  of  the  language ; 
for  it  has  been  admirably  demonstrated 
by  Professor  Sayce  that,  given  a  consid- 
erable literature  in  an  unknown  tongue 
but  written  in  the  wedge-shaped  char- 
acter and  the  decipherment  of  that  lan- 
guage is  possible. 

Whether  an  enemy  ever  made  its  way 
into  the  Hittite  empire  until  it  stood  be- 
fore the  capital,  "the  city  of  Hatti,"  is 
unknown.  If  such  was  the  case,  the  foe 
found  themselves  confronted  by  a  city 
built  up  the  fairly  sharp  northern  slope 
of  a  rocky  hill,  the'  southern  side  of 
which  drops  off  in  discomfiting  abrupt- 
ness, while  the  other  two  sides  have  nat- 
ural protection  in  ravines,  that  to  the  east 
being  deep  and  narrow  and  giving  to  the 
humble  modern  representative  of  the 
ancient  city  its  name,  Boghaz  Koi  ("Ra- 


vine \illage'").     The  two  summer  cam- 
paigns of  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler  in  this 
place   have   revealed   much   of   interest. 
The  hill  was  strongly  fortified  by  great 
walls,  with  a  system  of  hidden  passages, 
reminding  one  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns, 
and  by  several   fortalices  built  on  com- 
manding rocks  within  the  city  enclosure. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  stood  the 
great  palace,  and  in  the  upper  part  three 
sumptuous   edifices,   temples   or  palaces. 
The  massive  foundations  of  all  remain  ; 
but  the  upper  work,  built,  as  it  was,  of 
clay,  has  disappeared.    Dr.  Olmstead  has 
noted    various    points   of    similarity   be- 
tween  Hittite  and   Cretan  architecture; 
the  clay  walls  laid  on  solid  stone  founda- 
tions ;  the  dowel  holes  drilled  in  the  up- 
I)er    foundation   course,   in    which   poles 
for   strengthening   the  clay   work   were 
inserted ;   the  long,  narrow  store  chaiu- 
bers,    filled    with    huge    jars,    connected 
with  the  palaces;  and  the  frequent  use 
of  gypsum  for  facing  rough  masonry. 


HITTITE  RELIEF. 
In   the  courtyard  of   Government   House,   Malatia. 
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Following  the  present  cubtuui  in  tlie 
Anti-Taurus  section,  where  the  great 
majority  of  tlie  inscriptions  are  found, 
much  of  the  building  in  Ilittite  times 
seems  to  have  been  of  wood.  Kill  Tepe 
("Ash  Mound"),  which  contains  the  re- 
mains of  the  later  Ilittite  capital,  Ma- 
zaca,  is  a  v(*ritable  mass  of  ashes,  such 
as  could  have  been  prtKluccd  only  by 
some  great  conflagration  in  a  city  built 
mainly  of  wood.  Layers  of  ashes  are 
found  also  at  Boghaz  Koi  and  other  sites, 
and  the  absence  of  any  remains  near 
certain  of  the  monuments  where  we 
should  expect  buildings,  or  at  least 
foundations,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  their  work  was  in  a  mate- 
rial whose  decay  leaves  few  traces.  This 
fact  may  explain  the  comparatively  low 
hight  of  many  mounds  long  occupied 
and  the  absence  of  moimcls  representing 
the  hundreds  of  hamlets  which  mu'^t 
have  existed. 

The  most  important  result  at  Rogha?, 
Koi  was  the  unearthing  of  the  mass  of 
clay  tablets  mentioned  above.  Many  of 
these  are  written  in  Babylonian,  that 
linc[ua  franca  which  penetrated  to  all 
parts  where  Babylonian  influence  was 
felt.  These  naturally  can  be  read  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  in  them  is  re- 
vealed a  second  Amarna  correspondence, 
letters  to  and  from  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  day,  one  having  the  peculiar  inter- 
est of  being  a  cuneiform  duplicate  of  the 
famous  treaty  between  the  Tlittitcs  and 
Egypt.  The  majority,  however,  are  in 
cuneiform  Hittite,  and  form,  together 
with  those  of  the  same  character  foimd 
previously  in  various  parts  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  tablets  in  this  tongue 
found  in  the  Amarna  collection,  a  fair- 
sized  librarv. 

Aside  from  the  work  at  this  site,  very 
little  excavating  has  been  done.  To 
reach  the  region  where  this  has  been 
carried  on  we  must  leave  the  home 
center  of  the  Hittites  in  Anatolia,  and 
traveling  southward,  as  did  thev  them- 
selves in  the  exnnnsion  of  their  empire, 
cross  what  would  have  proved  a  barrier 
to  a  wenker  nation,  the  great  Tam-U'^ 
range.  Two  series  of  excavation*;  ha\e 
been  carried  on  here:  one  at  Ziniirli  iTi 
a  fertile  plain  separated  frotu  the  Cnlf 
of  Tssus  bv  the  .\manu>;  ATountains;  and 


the  oilier  at  Sakchc  Goz,  \n  the  moun- 
tains a  few  hours  to  the  north,  i  he  one 
place  was  excavalcd  by  v(jn  Luschan  a 
number  of  years  a;.^u,  and  the  interesting 
architectural,  sculptural  and  epi^raphicai 
results  of  his  work  are  well  known. 
Operations  at  the  mounds  of  Sakche  Goz 
were  begun  last  summer  by  iVofessor 
Garstang,  and  the  interesting  sculptures 
and  buildings  laid  bare  in  his  short  cam- 
paign give  promise  of  most  important 
linds. 

Ir.  each  region — the  northern  or  Ana- 
tolian, and  the  southern  or  Syro-Meso- 
potamian  —  we  may  distinguish  three 
general  periods  in  the  development  of 
the  Hittite  hieroglyphic,  attended  in 
general  by  changes  in  the  art  as  well. 
The  first  period  in  the  north  goes  back 
to  a  time,  perhaps  1500  B.  C.  or  earlier, 
when,  tho  most  of  the  symbols  have  al- 
ready come  into  being,  no  word  divider 
is  used ;  when  the  employment  of  two 
strokes  under  certain  symbols  and  at 
times  a  single  stroke  attached  to  other 
signs  (devices,  af)f)arently,  to  alter  the 
vahie  of  these  characters)  has  not  been 
adopted ;  and  when  the  symbols,  always 
cut  in  relief,  represent  cpiitc  faithfully 
the  objects  from  which  they  have  been 
derived.  The  second  period  would  then 
represent  a  time,  perhaps  the  thirteenth 
century  and  later,  when  the  symbols,  sti". 
in  relief,  were  more  artistically  cut : 
when  some  of  them  begin  to  be  slighth' 
conventionalized ;  and  when  the  word 
divider  as  well  as  the  double  and  single 
strokes  are  in  general  use.  The  third 
period,  beginning  possiblv  as  early  as 
800  R.  C.  brings  in  a  more  cursive  5tyle. 
characters  much  more  convcnti(»nt!. 
especially  on  manv  of  the  seals,  writing 
generally  incised,  and  an  increismg 
neglect  of  the  earlier  rule  of  boustroph'"- 
don  arrangement  of  the  lines. 

The  first  period  in  the  southern  rciZT  'ii 
corresponds  with  the  second  of  the 
northern,  and  the  second  of  this  Syro- 
Mesopotamian  country  with  the  last  of 
the  Anatolian.  Then  comes  a  period, 
marked  nuM-e  in  the  scuhittirnl  rcmain< 
tbati  in  the  writin"".  in  which  the  TTi't't" 
art  is  stronclv  influenced  bv  that  of  the 
Assvrinn*;.  Examples  of  thi'^  are  to  be 
fomid  in  the  reliefs  from  rarchemish. 
Ziniirli  and  Sakche  Goz.     Tn  these  we 
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Excavated    at    Babylon    by    Dr.    Robert    Koldcwiy.    <it 

the    Deutsclicr   Orientgcsellscliaft. 

find  tlic  familiar  Hittile  fip^ures  taking  on 
new  forms  and  different  groupings,  and 
a  general  archaic  stiffness,  at  home  in 
Assyria,  pervades  the  work.  Many  ''f 
the  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  in 
relief.  This  may  possihly  represent  an 
archaistic  tendency,  hut  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  further  direct  development  of 
(he  first  Syro  -  Mesopotamian  period 
rather  than  a  reversion  to  an  older  form. 


So  much,  then,  as  lu  the  exploration 
of  mounds.  That  much  still  remains  to 
he  done  even  on  the  surface  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  the  Cornell  expedition, 
organized  by  Professor  Sterrett  and  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  A.  T.  Ulmstead,  J.  E. 
Wrench  and  the  writer  of  this  article. 
The  party  had  intended  to  make  a  rather 
hasty  journey  thru  Asia  Minor  on  the 
way  to  their  main  work  in  the  less  well- 
known  countries  further  east  and  south- 
east. They  found,  however,  that  exist- 
ing copies  of  most  of  the  known  Hittite 
inscriptions  still  in  the  field  left  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  accuracy  am\ 
completeness ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
crying  need  of  topogra])hical  and  other 
studies  in  the  lands  of  this  remarkable 
l^eople,  converted  them  for  a  time  into  a 
Hittite  expedition. 

Nineteen  inscriptions,  still  in  the  place 
of  their  discovery,  had  been  published  in 
the  "  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Hcttitica- 
ritni  "  at  the  time  the  party  left  for  the 
field.  All  of  these  were  visited,  and  in 
the  case  of  most  of  them  substantial  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  were  made,  the 
number  of  characters  thus  added  being 
in  several  cases  nearly  a  half'  of  the 
whole  inscription.  This  means  much  in 
the  study  of  the  language,  for  it  is  only 
by  the  use  of  correct  copies  that  we  shall 
ultimately  be  able  to  read  the  Hittite 
hieroglyphic. 

Tn  the  heart  of  the  "  City  of  Hatti." 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  cut  on  a  low. 
sloping  clifT.  stands  a  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription, the  greatest  that  has  come 
dcnvn  to  us,  being  about  ten  feet  high  and 
twenty-eight  feet  long.  Written,  as  it  is. 
in  the  earliest  form  of  Hittite.  it  has 
(lnuhtle<;s  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
centuries  of  that  people's  greatness  and 
of  its  decline  and  fall :  and  its  message, 
when  read,  will  be  an  echo  of  the  time  of 
the  nation's  greatest  glory.  This  inscrip 
tioii  has  been  known  for  years,  yet  tim<- 
has  dealt  so  hardly  with  the  face  of  the 
rock  that  travelers  have  considered  the 
task  of  copying  the  writing  altogether 
hopeless.  Touched,  however,  by  the  rays 
of  a  descending  summer  sun.  many  of 
the  weathered  aiul  W(^rn  symbols  stand 
out  clearly,  and  one  take*;  heart  as  he 
goes  about  the  work  of  making  paper  im 
pressions,  photographs  and  copy.  The 
Cornell  party  spent  two  days  and  a  hall 
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working  at  the  face  of  the  chff ;  and  later, 
at  the  end  of  tlie  journey,  the  present 
writer,  returning,  twice  more  revised  the 
ahx-ady  corrected  copy,  so  thai  now 
ahout  a  half  of  an  inscription  hitherto 
considered  illegible  has  been  recovered. 

This  expedition  was  especially  fortu- 
nate in  finding  new  inscriptions  and 
sculptures.  Most  interesting  of  these  are 
the  reliefs  discovered  at  Isbekjijr,  an  an- 
cient site  on  one  of  the  important  routes 
between  Ca;sarea  and  Melitene.  They 
are  cut  on  blocks  of  basalt  which,  now 
hollowed  out,  are  "used  for  mortars  in 
which  to  pound  up  the  yearly  supply  of 
cracked  wheat.  The  blocks  are  four  in 
number,  some  with  inscriptions  and  sculp- 
tured lines,  others  with  only  the  sculpture 
in  low  relief;  and  they  seem  to  have 
formed  originally-  a  monolithic  prism 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  square  and  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  feet  high.  One  side 
is  blank,  and  apparently  stood  against 
a  wall.  The  face  contains,  besides  its 
inscription,  the  figure  of  a  bull  well  work- 
ed out  in  the  hard  basalt,  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  llittite  art  and  reminding  one 
strikingly  of  one  of  the  charging  bulls 
on  the  well-known  Mycenaean  cup  from 
V'aphio.  On  this  animal  stands  a  Hittite 
priest  pouring  a  libation.  The  other  two 
sides  contain  each  a  figure,  human  or 
divine,  the  one  standing  on  a  sort  of  wall, 
the  other  on  conventionalized  mountains. 
Both  are  represented  as  drinking  from 
cups. 

Among  other  discoveries  was  a  great 
lion  in  high  relief  with  incised  inscrip- 
tion, which  the  party  dug  from  Arslan 
Tepe.  the  mound  which  marks  the  site  of 
Meliddu-Mclitene  ;  and  a  second  interest- 
ing relief  with  inscription  now  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  government  house  in 
the  modern  city,  Malatia. 

Results  fully  as  interesting  were  se- 
cured in  connection  with  the  architecture, 
history  and  topography  of  the  Hittites; 
but  most  of  these  are  only  this  summer 
being  worked  into  shape  for  publication. 
A  few  points  may.  however,  be  noted. 

A  unique  work  was  the"  pottery  survey, 
that  is  a  -close  study  of  the  potsherds 
yielded  by  about  a  hundred  Hittite  sites. 
Already,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  dilTerent 
periods  of  Asianic  pottery  have  been  de- 
termined and  an  invaluable  means  of 
datiu""  sites  has  been  discovered. 
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n.\SRELlEF  WITH   HlTTlTt   IN-SCRll'TlGN 
From    Jcrabis,    on    the    Euphr»tc». 

By  a  close  study,  on  the  s]>t't.  of  the 
pre-classical  topography  as  fomul  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  and  in  the  classical 
writers,  the  party  has  been  able  to  change 
verv  considerably  the  map.  I.incs  of 
many  Hittite  roads  have  for  tlic  first  time 
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been  laid  down  and  many  identifications 
of  early  sites  established.  As  an  ex- 
ample may  be  taken  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  city  of  Iconium.  Kcmia, 
the  modern  representative  of  this  place, 
is  searched  in  vain  for  traces  of  early  oc- 
cupation. Only  Seljuk  remains,  and  late 
forms  of  pottery  meet  the  eye,  while  the 
mound,  which  one  expects  to  find  cover- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  nowhere 
appears.  Clearly  we  must  turn  else- 
where. About  an  hour  south-southwesi 
of  the  modern  city  lies  a  great  deserted 
mound  covering  an  area  of  thirty-two 
acres,  one  of  the  largest  in  all  Anatolia. 
Here  were  found  potsherds  ranging  from 


IMirygian    lo   ihc   earliest   Trojan   types. 

J  he  conclusion  is  obvious  :  a  very  early 
site,  a  huge  mound  within  the  required 
limits,  and  the  fact  tliat  no  other  great 
mound  appears  in  the  region  make  it  a 
certainty  tliat  the  interesting  pre-classical 
city  of  Iconium  has  been  discovered. 

This,  then,  is  a  short  summary  of  the 
jjresent  status  of  the  Hittite  question. 
The  outlook  is  exceedingly  bright  for 
this  nation  so  long  hidden  from  the 
world ;  and  we  may  soon  expect  the  day 
when  our  old  friend  of  the  Canaanitc- 
Hittite-Hivite-Perizzitc  series  will  as- 
sume its  rightful  position  as  one  of  the 
family   of   nations. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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In   a  New  •  England   Graveyard 


BY  GRACE  SHOUP 


In  the  still  graveyard,  with  its  quiet  dead, 

I  lean  above  the  stone  of  crinnbling  slate 
And  puz/Je  out  the  letters.     Here  'tis  said 

Under  the  clumsy  death's  head  and  the  date, 
"I,  Thomas  Slocum,  lay  my  body  here 

To  rest  until  the  final  judgment  day, 
When  I  shall  rise  again  and  without  fear 

Put  on  the  flesh  that  I  have  laid  away. 
How  gladly  will  these  long-dead  limbs  arise 
At  that  most  awful  summons  from  the  skies !" 

How    old    the   doctrine,   yet    how    strange    thi.- 
thought ! 
The  intervening  eons  fade  from  sight ; 
To  old,  old  Egypt  is  my  fancy  brought; 

I  see  them  hide  dead  Cheops  from  the  light. 
The  vastest  structure  underneath  the  dome 

Was  scarce  sufficient  to  allay  his  fears ; 
His   body    must   be   saved.     'Twas   his    soul's 
home. 
It    must    not    crumble    with    the    crumbling 
years. 

Body,  soul,  God,  the  Ka,  the  immortal  spark. 
But  checkers  for  the  mind  to  sort  and  rang? 

Upon  life's  changeless  bo.nrd  of  light  and  dark. 
But  counters  for  the  fhouRht  to  move  and 
change ! 


Do  you  see  how  the  game  is  played, 
This  banter  of  glow  and  of  shade, 
Thru  the  flickering  laughter  and  tears 
Of  the  millions  of  hurrying  years? 
Mystic,  materialistic,  rigid  ascetic 
Each  to  the  other's  thought  apathetic, — 
"The  body  is  all."     "It  is  nought; 
'Tis  but  the  reflection  of  thought." — 
"God  made  it."    "There  is  no  God ; 
Man's  but  a  developed  clod. 
Rising  from  formless  stage 
To  a  vertebrate,  age  after  age." — 
"The  flesh  is  the  lure  of  the  Devil." 
"The  body  is  good,  not  i^vil  " 

So  struggle  theologians,  fight  the  schools,. 
Playing  the  game  by  all  the  ancient  rules. 
Does  the  mind  of  each  century  but  repeat 
The  hope  that  some  other  age  found  sweet. 
And  whisper  still  in  its  muttered  prayer. 
The  same  monotony  of  despair? 

Hy  this  old  i;t.ur--t.  nc.  made  of  crumbling  slalc. 
With  leering  death's  head  and  an  ancient  date, 
I  stand  and  muse,  but  cannot  feign  despair. 
In  this  brave  daylight  and  this  golden  air. 
I  care  not  thru  what  mazes  man  has  trod 
I  know  he  stumbles  toward  the  feet  of  God. 
Inbianapolis,    Ino. 


Between   Yesterday  and  Tomorrow 

BY  ISABEL  C.    BARROWS 

fLast  spring  Mrs.  Harrows  went  to  Russia  to  si-c  what  could  be  donr  to  have  llic 
Hussion  patriot,  Madame  Urcshkovsky,  liberated  from  jail.  She  was  called  back  in  the 
midst  of  her  mission  of  mercy  by  the  illness  of  her  husband,  but  was  too  late  to  see  him 
alive.  Regarding  her  grief  as  less  to  be  considered  than  the  sufferings  of  women  who  had 
been  victims  of  cruel  oppression,  she  returned  to  Russia  to  coni|>lete  her  service.  She  sends 
us  the    following   sad   report   of   what   she   ha;   seen. — Editos.  | 


OPPOSITE  my  hotel  window  the 
noble  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac 
stands,  silent  in  the  great  stone- 
paved  square.  Later  the  myriad  bells  of 
all  sizes   that  hang  in  the  lofty  towers 


Russian  prisons  have  some  things  which 
we  might  co|)y  to  our  advantage,  such 
as  yards  for  outdoor  exercise  for  every 
prisoner,  and  an  hour  for  sleep  at  mid- 
day, but  no  prison  system  in  the  world 


will  jangle  right  merrily,  rung  by  the  can  be  good  which  has  prevision  for  io8, 
hands  and  feet  of  the  skilled  musician,  ooo  prisoners  only  and  into  those  places 
Rut  just  now  they  hang  dumb  and  the  crowded  180,000,  as  Russia  is  doing  to- 
cathedral  sleeps  in  the  heart  of  the  day,  with  typhus  fever  breeding  with, 
"white  night."  The  days  have  begun  to  frightful  rapidity  thruout  the  land, 
shorten  and  tho  it  is  only  a  little  past  mid-  Into  these  prisons  are  cast  all  political 
night  the  fingers  of  the  rosy  dawn  arc  offenders  whose  lives  are  not  taken  by 
beginning  to  play  on  the  eastern  faqade  the  autocratic  governors  of  the  different 
of   the   church   while   the    hardly    faded  provinces  where  they  are  arrested.     I'or- 


sunset  colors  still  light  up  the  western 
front.  The  Cathedral,  nay  the  whole 
land,  stands  between  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow, and  by  more  than  one  omen  it 
is   this   very   element   which   the   church 


merly  the  "politicals"  were  kc])t  by  them- 
selves and  allowed  better  diet  and  to  re- 
ceive extra  food  from  their  friends  and 
relatives.    Nor  were  they  Hogged. 

How  is  it  todav.  in  this  land  which  lies 


represents  that  breaks  the  coming  of  the  between   yesterday  and   tomorrow?     Of 

moral  dawn,  tho  the  fading  sunset  would  the   members   of  the   Second    Duma   no 

gladly  make  way  for  a  brighter  day.  fewer  than  237.  elected  by  the  will  of  the 

Night  after  night  as  I   have  watched  people,   ciiosen   because   of  their  worth, 

one  day  melt  into  another  in  this  high  their  ability,  their  devotion  to  the  good 

latitude  I  have  felt  that  Russia  herself,  of  the  country,  have  been  condemned  to 

like  the  year,  is  hurrying  into  "the  black  prison  and  eighteen  have  been  sent  into 

night."  when  the  shadows  will  gather  at  exile   in   Siberia,  and  many  are  still    in 

sunset  and  the  dawn  will  be  far  away,  prison  and  several  are  dead.    As  for  edi- 

The  world  outside  speaks  of  i>eacc  hav-  tors,  406  have  been  sent  to  prison.    And 

ing  been  secured  at  last  in  that  disturbed  only  last  week  fifteen  political  prisoners 


land.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  word  : 
Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace. 
True,  many  of  the  patriots  who  were 
working  for  the  reform  of  the  land  they 
love  with  the  patriot's  ardent  devotion 
are  scattered  and  gone.  I  have  been 
proud  to  sit  with  some  of  them  in  Lon- 
don, in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  noble  men. 
bearing  exile  and  poverty  with  high  cour- 
age and  hope,  believing  in  a  great  future 
for  their  great  land.  Others  are  in  Si- 
beria. Many  have  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  guilty  only  of  daring 
to  think  for  themselves  and  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  conscience.  A  still 
greater  number  are  behind  bolts  and  bars 
in  the  terrible  prisons  of  Russia.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  newest  and  best 


HI  one  prison  received  each  one  hundred 
blozvs ! 

Of  the  400  prisoners  in  the  horrible 
Schliisselburg  Prison,  on  Lake  Ladoga, 
more  than  a  third  are  politicals.  They 
are  compelled  to  associate  with  the  worst 
criminals  and  are  treated  exactly  as  tho 
they  had  been  guilty  of  tho  lowest  crimes. 
A  few  devoted  men  and  women  raise 
small  sums  of  money  to  improve  the  diet 
of  these  politicals,  for  the  food  is  not  onlv 
insufficient,  but  execrab'e.  but  recent 
regulations  forbid  any  political  prisoner 
receiving  any  "favor."  \\'hatcvcr  is  done 
for  one  must  be  done  for  all.  "They  have 
claimed  equality :  let  them  have  it !"  crv 
the  keepers  of  the  prisons.  So,  whereas 
a  while  ago  this  aid  society  could  collect 
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and  send  two  pounds  of  sugar,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  tea  and  two  postage  stamps 
to  each  political  prisoner  per  month,  now 
tliere  must  be  collected  four  hundred,  so 
that  every  murderer  and  burglar  may 
fare  as  well  as  the  imprisoned  member 
of  the  Duma !  Of  course  no  one  believes 
for  a  moment  that  the  murderers  and- 
burglars  get  their  share. 

To  go  from  general  to  specific  cases, 
for  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  supposi- 
tions. There  is  today  a  man  in  a  Rus- 
sian prison  who  is  typical  of  scores  and 
hundreds  of  similar  instances.  This  man, 
cultured,  gentle,  refined,  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  school  system 
of  the  country,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Second  Duma.  He  was  not  a  revo- 
lutionist, still  he  believed  in  a  constitu- 
tional government,  and  while  exercising 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Parliament  he  cast  his  vote  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience,  as  any  honorable 
man  would  have  done. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  he  was 
arrested,  held  in  prison  a  long  time  for 
trial,  tried,  and  condemned  for  that  one 
act  to  six  years  of  hard  labor  in  prison, 
and  for  the  first  eighteen  months  to  wear 
chains!  He  is  wearing  those  chains  to- 
day and  must  wear  them  till  October 
next ! 

That  is  not  all.  Indeed  it  is  not  the 
worst  to  a  gentle  and  refined  scholar. 
We  think  with  horror  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, but  in  Russia  it  is  a  luxury.  This 
cultured  gentleman  is  kept  in  a  compara- 
tively small  cell  with  twenty-five  bunks 
in  it,  no  sanitary  contrivances  and  ab- 
solutely no  privacy.  His  associates  are 
men  of  the  vilest  character,  all,  except  a 
few  fellow  politicals,  men  sent  to  prison 
for  murder,  burglary,  arson,  incest,  the 
most  brutal  and  revolting  crimes.  An 
hour  with  such  people  would  be  an  agony 
to  you  or  me.  Think  of  six  years  of  it! 
Think  of  tens  of  thousands  of  high-mind- 
ed, broad-spirited  men  having  to  submit 
to  it! 

Even  that  is  not  all.  To  punish  these 
offenders  still  more  severely  the  gibbet  is 
erected  opposite  their  prison  cell,  and 
within  a  few  months  fifteen  men  have 
been  hung  directly  in  front  of  the  little 
window  which  gives  them  all  their  light. 
And    these    men    were   not    all    political 


prisoners,  who  would  have  gone  with 
courage  to  their  doom,  but  cowards  and 
poltroons  who  are  flogged  to  make  them 
approach  the  gallows  and  whose  fright- 
ful shrieks  of  pain  and  fear  haunt  me 
here  in  sight  of  St,  Isaacs,  tho  I 
have  never  heard  them  save  thru  the 
ears  of  one  of  the  men  who  must  suffer 
this  moral  outrage. 

This  one  case  I  told  in  detail  to  a 
young  Russian  whom  I  met  in  traveling. 
He  shuddered  as  he  listened.  "Like 
you,"  said  I  relentlessly,  "he  is  an  edu- 
cated gentleman.  Can  you  imagine  your- 
self in  that  situation?"  Again  he  shud- 
dered. Mercilessly  I  went  on :  "He  had 
to  give  up  wife  and  little  children — six 
cruel  years  out  of  their  life,  for  daring 
to  vote  for  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  land  he  loved.  You,  too, 
would  have  to  give  up  your  wife  and  the 
two  little  ones  that  bless  your  home,  and 
sit  with  murderers  and  outcasts  instead 
of  with  them."  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hand  and  writhed,  but  uttered  no 
word.  In  speaking  of  the  overcrowding 
of  the  prisons,  which  he  deplored,  I  said 
to  him:  "If  they  would  release  all  the 
politicals  there  would  be  room  enough." 

"But  wouldn't  that  be  rather  danger- 
ous?" he  asked. 

"It  would  be  dangerous  in  our  land  to 
lock  them  up,  and  Russia  will  sooner  or 
later  find  that  true." 

We  met  as  strangers  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  At  midnight  we  parted  after 
traveling  in  the  same  compartment  all 
day.  At  parting  he  asked  if  he  might 
give  me  his  card.  I  thanked  him  and 
took  it.  but  the  car  was  too  dark  to  read 
the  delicate  engraving.  The  next  morn- 
ing, to  my  joy,  I  found  that  all  day  I  had 
been  giving  sore  and  cruel  facts  to  a 
member  of  the  official  household  of  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias !  He  at  least 
knows  how  such  facts  strike  an  Ameri- 
can woman. 

The  "yesterday"  of  Russia  was  full  of 
woe.  She  lies  in  the  brief  space  before 
the  coming  morrow.  But  as  the  earth 
and  humanity  gather  strength  for  the 
new  day  in  the  quiet  hours  of  sleep  and 
rest,  so  Russia,  held  down  by  brutal  force 
for  a  little  while,  is  but  holding  her 
breath  for  a  greater  contest  for  the  right 
when  it  shall  really  be  "Tomorrow." 

St.   Petebsbusg,   Russia. 


Days  of  Trial   for   British   Free  Trade 


BY   FREDERIC  AUSTIN   OGG 


VIEWING  the  tariff  situation  thru- 
out  tlie  world  as  a  whole,  two 
facts  stand  out  with  ajnsiderahlc 
prominence.  The  first  is  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  far  from  alone 
in  their  present  day  interest  in  tariff 
problems  and  tariff  revision.  The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  strugj^ling  with 
a  vast  project  of  tariff  legislation;  Ja|)an 
is  conducting  a  searching  incjuiry  into 
fiscal  and  industrial  conditions  prepara- 
tory to  a  sweeping  revision  of  her  tariff 
system ;  in  Germany  the  crisis  on  taxa- 
tion questions,  which  recently  came  so 
neardisruptingthe  whole  political  equilib- 
rium, forced  to  the  front  inevitably  the 
deep-seated  conflict  of  agrarian  and  in- 
dustrial interests  relative  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  import  duties ;  in  Great  Britain 
the  present  Parliamentary  session  has 
been  marked  by  keener  debates  and  more 
clear-cut  expressions  of  opinion  regard- 
ing tariff  policies  than  have  been  heard 
in  a  decade ;  only  a  few  months  ago  a 
new  customs  tariff  went  into  effect  in 
Denmark,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Mex- 
ico. Tariff'  reform,  in  one  or  another 
meaning  of  that  tricky  phrase,  is  distinct- 
ly a  live  issue. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  trend  to- 
ward universal  protectionism,  which  has 
been  so  strongly  in  evidence  for  upwards 
of  a  generation,  continues  unabated.  At 
one  time — notably  in  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies  of  the  past  century — it  did  ap- 
pear that  the  philosophy  of  Cobdcn  and 
Bright  was  destined  to  conquer  the 
world.  Europe  became  for  the  time  be- 
ing quite  predominantly  anti-protection- 
ist. But,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  there 
came  a  great  wave  of  reaction,  and  on 
the  continent  to-day  everything  is  pro- 
tectionist or  tending  rapidly  to  become 
so.  Germany  went  over  largely  to  the 
protectionist  system  in  her  tariff  of  1870. 
and  in  subsequent  acts,  notably  those  of 
1885  and  1002,  commit  led  herself  to  it 
almost  witbcMit  reservation.  After  a  dec- 
ade and  a  half  of  experimentation  with 
free  trade,  France  returned  in  the  eigh- 
ties to  the  protective  policy,  adopting  it 


unqualitiedly  m  the  act  of  1892;  and  the 
Irench  tariff  now  pending  provides  for 
the  a(lopti<»n  of  i)rotecti<jnism  in  a  still 
more  stringent  form.  Austria-Hungary, 
also,  after  a  brief  ])eriod  of  free  trade, 
became  definitely  protectionist  in  the 
eighties,  and  the  same  was  true  of  Italy. 
Spain  has  been  strongly  protectionist 
since  1877.  Russia  has  never  been  any- 
thing other  than  protectionist  often  ex- 
travagantly so,  for  a  hundred  years. 
Among  the  minor  states.  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  mildly  pro- 
tectionist, and  even  Holland.  Belgium 
and  Switzerland — the  most  persistent  ex- 
ponents of  free  trade  on  the  continent — 
have  been  obliged  in  recent  years  to  give 
way  at  numerous  points  and  are  to-day 
wavering  on  the  brink  of  protectionism. 
The  unanimity  with  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  score  of  European  nations 
gathered  at  the  Internationl  Free  Trade 
Congress,  held  at  Westminster  last  Au- 
gust, reported  the  prospects  of  free 
trade  in  the  various  countries  from  which 
they  came  to  be  indifferent  or  positively 
discouraging,  emphasized  in  unmistak- 
abk'  fashion  the  protectionist  trend  of 
the  world's  present  tariff  policies.  And 
altho  the  tariff  srxin  to  l)e  enacted  in 
our  own  country  will  provide  for  a  read- 
justment, and  in  not  a  few  respects. 
doubtless  an  amelioration,  of  schedules, 
everybody  imderstands  that  protection- 
ism as  a  jtrinciple  is  not  with  us  in  the 
slightest  danger  and  that  the  United 
States  has  very  small  prospect,  indeed,  of 
becoming  in  the  near  future  a  free  trade 
nation. 

There  is.  indeed,  just  one  power  of  im- 
portance that  is  to-day  endeavoring  with 
much  earnestnes"?  to  keep  alive  the  free 
trade  principle  which  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  seemed  to  have  so  firm  a  .grip  upon  , 
the  civilized  world.  That  powi-r  i-^.  of 
course.  Great  B.rit.lin.  and  small  wc^ndcr 
is  it  that  last  summer's  \\'^estminster  Con- 
gress, in  something  of  d(  <;perati(^n.  called 
up(^n  the  r.ritish  to  stand  adamantine  in 
their  fiscal  policy  and  ensure  to  the  world 
at  least  one  convincing  proof  of  the  es- 
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sential  righteousness,  and  even  the  prac- 
tical expediency,  of  the  non-restric- 
tive commercial  system.  .  None  the  less, 
free  trade,  even  in  Britain,  is  but  a 
somewhat  long  drawn  out  experiment, 
and  the  question  has  lately  come  to 
be  a  very  insistent  one  in  some  quar- 
ters as  to  whether  eventually  the  ex- 
periment will  not  have  to  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  Can  Great  Britam 
withstand  the  pressure  put  upon  her  by 
her  competitors  and  maintain  herself  in- 
definitely as  the  single  free  trade  power 
of  the  western  world,  or  will  she  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  and  fall 
in  line  with  Germany,  France,  Ru-:sia, 
and  the  United  States — and  with  her 
own  imperial  dominions  of  Canada  and 
Australia? 

The  conditions  which  seem  to  many 
observers  to  be  forcing  the  British  in- 
evitably to  an  ?bc5Hdonment  of  the  fvec 
trade  policy  are  three-fold — fiscal,  social, 
and  commercial.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ra]jidly  growing  burden  of  public  ex- 
penditure and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
revenues  at  present  available  suggest 
that  a  general  tariflF  for  revenue  may  be- 
come necessary,  involving  protectionist 
features  more  or  less  pronounced,  and  in 
any  case  a  radical  departure  from  the 
British  tariflf  policy  of  the  past  half-cen- 
tury. The  state  of  the  British  budget  is 
confessedly  embarrassing,  and  none  the 
less  so  because  a  similar  condition  is 
pressing  hard  upon  France  and  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31st  the  exchequer 
ran  far  behind,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
to  meet  the  demands  imposed  bv  old  age 
pensions,  the  increase  of  the  civil  service, 
the  relief  of  imemployment.  and,  most  of 
all.  the  upbuilding  of  the  navy,  an  ag- 
gregate of  at  least  /20, 000.000  annually 
in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  the  past 
year  will  hereafter  be  required.  Various 
projects  of  ways  and  means  have  been 
suggested,  but  none  have  met  with  wide- 
spread approval  or  give  promise  of  really 
substantial  relief.  It  was  in  view  of  this 
situation  that  Lord  Cromer  declared, 
bluntly  but  qin'te  to  the  point,  the  other 
day  that  "what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  to 
show  is  how  be  can  meet  the  very  hcavv 
liabilities  he  has  incurred  and  yet  pre- 
serve intact  the  svstcm  of  free  trade." 

The     second     circumstance    which    is" 


ihrcatening  to-day  to  undermine  British 
free  trade  is  the  continued  industrial  de- 
pression which  has  been  felt,  it  is  true,  in 
some  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  but  nowhere  so  keenly  as  in  Eng- 
land. Symptoms  of  industrial  disorder 
are  there  to  be  encountered  on  every 
hand.  One  is  the  rising  volume  of  emi- 
gation  to  the  United  States  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  world — an  outflow  which  is 
proceeding  to-day  at  1-east  twelve  times 
as  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  population, 
as  in  Germany.  Another  is  the  astound- 
ing proportions  attained  during  the  past 
twelvemonth  by  unemployment.  A  third 
is  the  prevalence  of  strikes,  labor  dis- 
putes, and  generally  unsettled  labor  con- 
ditions. What  are  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
turbance in  British  prosperity?  Is  it  to 
be  temporary  or  permanent?  These  are 
things  that  the  Englishman  to-day  is  try- 
ino-  his  best  to  make  out.  Without  a 
doubt  the  causes  are  varied  and  compli- 
cated enotigh.  But  the  immediate  ques- 
tion is,  what  will  revive  home  industries 
and  ensure  profitable  employment  to  all 
who  stand  in  need  of  it?  The  nations 
in  chorus  proclaim  a  protective  tariff  to 
be  a  panacea  for  all  such  ills,  and  what- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  prescription, 
it  would  not  be  so  strange  if  the  Brit- 
isher were  to  to  be  influenced  eventually 
to  give  it  a  trial. 

Closely  allied  is  the  argument  from 
commercial  depression.  During  the  past 
year  British  foreign  trade  fell  off  from 
that  of  the  year  before  by  $493,868,500. 
This  astounding  record  is  but  the  culmi- 
nation of  generally  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions that  have  been  developing  for  a 
decade,  the  most  talked  of  feature  of 
which  is  the  capturing  of  colonial  mar- 
kets, and  even  in  a  large  degree  of  the 
home  markets,  of  the  English  by  foreign 
competitors,  especially  the  Germans  and 
the  Americans.  To  the  free  trade  argu- 
ment that  has  long  been  current  in  Eng- 
land that  tariffs  augment  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, which  necessitates  higher  wages,  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  production,  which  in 
turn  renders  profitable  exportation  im- 
possible, the  protectionist  retorts  that 
after  two  generations  of  experience  Eng- 
land find*;  thnt  the  most  higblv  protected 
nati(^ns  are  not  merclv  usurping  neutral 
markets,  but  are  capturing  the  markets 
of   the    British    manufacturers    at    their 
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very  doors,  underselling  their  free  trade  fairly  flooded  with  books  and  pamphlets, 

competitor,  undermining  her   industries,  not  to  mention  newspaper  and  magazine 

and  leaving  in  their  wake  a  whole  train  articles,  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 

of  economic  disaster.   The  argument  may  liscal  question. 

involve   fallacy.      Your   free  trader  will  I'rom  the  outset,  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 

stoutly  insist  that  it  does,     iiut  the  prac-  posed  that  the  crusade  should  involve  the 

tical  man  is  bound  to  feel  that  he  is  con-  clement  of  popular  education,  and  that 

fronted  by  a  conditi(jn,  not  a  theory,  and  irom   a   serious   and   prolonged    inquiry 

he  will  be  likely  to  conclude  in  the  long  into  the  industrial  and  commercial  state 

run    that    if    a    protectionist    policy    can  of  the  realm  the  expediency  of  a  more 

promise  to  England  renewed  commercial  aggressive  tariff  policy  should  be  demon 

preponderance   it    is    the    thing    for   the  strated  to  economist,  manufacturer,  tra- 

country,  regardless  of  theories  and  prece-  der,    and     wage-earner     alike.       There 

dents.  was,  therefore,  created,  in  1904,  a  special 

I'rom  all  of  these  and  other  considcra-  Tariff  Commission  of  filty-two  mem- 
tions,  it  has  come  about  that  free  trade  is  bers,  to  undertake  such  an  inquiry,  and 
to-day  being  made  the  object  of  a  most  particularly  to  arrive  at  conclusions  re- 
desperate  assault  in  the  one  important  gardmg  desirable  modifications  in  the 
stronghold  remaining  to  it.  The  on-  Chamberlain  programme.  This  commis- 
slaught  first  assumed  formidable  charac-  sion  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Rob- 
ter  some  six  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  crt  Herbert,  has  lately  entered  upon  the 
6th  of  October,  1903,  that  Mr.  Joseph  sixth  year  of  its  labors.  Since  it  began 
Chamberlain,  lately  freed  from  the  cares  its  work  some  i5,ocx)  firms  and  associa- 
of  state  by  his  resignation  from  the  Colo-  lions  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
nial  Office,  opened  in  a  speech  at  Glas-  dom  have  filled  forms  and  submitted 
gow  the  great  campaign  for  "tariff  re-  w  ritten  statements  on  the  manufacturing 
form"  with  which  his  name  is  still  most  industries  of  the  realm,  oral  testimony 
prominently  associated.  The  Chamber-  has  been  taken  from  more  than  400  rep- 
lain  programme,  as  then  announced,  com-  rescntatives  of  the  principal  trades,  and 
prised  the  remission  of  three- fourths  of  a  subcommittee  of  twenty-three  members 
the  existing  duty  on  tea  and  a  half  of  on  agriculture  has  heard  147  witnesses 
that  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  but,  on  and  received  statements  from  2,103  prac- 
the  other  liand,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  lical  farmers  and  agricultural  organiza- 
of  two  shillings  per  quarter  upon  impor-  tions.  The  Commission  issues  two  series 
tations  of  foreign  corn  and  flour,  of  five  of  publications — one  consisting  of  "mcm- 
]ier  cent,  ad  z^aloroii  upon  foreign  meats  oranda"  on  the  commerce  and  tarilT  poli- 
and  dairy  produce,  and  of  an  average  of  cies  of  foreign  nations,  the  other  corn- 
ten  per  cent,  upon  manufactured  goods,  prising  special  reports,  of  which  about  a 
to  be  applied  as  against  foreign  nations  dozen  have  thus  far  been  issued,  dealing 
enforcing  high  duties  upon  British  man-  w  ith  as  many  leading  industries.  Within 
ufactures.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  another  year  these  preliminary  publica- 
Uritish  colonies  be  given  a  preference  by  tions  will  be  complete  and  there  will  be 
exempting  them  from  the  operatii>n  of  forthcoming  the  general  report  of  the 
these  taxes.  Although  Mr.  Chamberlain  Commission,  a  document  which  will  be 
has  taken  pains  repeatedly  to  deny  that  awaited  with  interest  in  all  parts  of  the 
lie  is  a  protectionist,  at  least  in  the  ordi-  world.  It  is  hardly  to  bo  doubted  that 
nary  sense,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  will  take  advanced  ground  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  measures  for  which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  protectionist  propos- 
hc  stands  would  be  c(iuivalcnt  to  an  ab-  als  and  that  it  will  bccc^nic  the  favored 
dication  from  the  free  trade  position  weapon  of  the  TarilT  Reform  League. 
which  Great  Britain  has  maintained  for  the  Liberal  l^nion  Club,  and  the  whole 
half  a  century,  and  would  involve  noth-  corps  of  protectionist  propagandists, 
ing  less  than  a  mild  economic  revolution.  Meanwhile,  on  the  floor  of  the  Com- 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  mons.  the  question  of  fiscal  reform,  em- 
]  roposals  have  stirred  up  widespread  dis-  bracing  at  least  some  elements  of  protec- 
cussion  and  that  in  the  years  since  they  tionism,  has  been  made  during  the  past 

ere  brought  toiw  ard  Kiigland  has  been  few  weeks  the  subiect  of  one  of  the  most 
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notable  debates  in  a  decade.  The  tariff 
phase  of  the  debate  was  precipitated  by 
an  amendment  introduced  in  February 
by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  expressing 
regret  at  the  absence  in  the  King's  speech 
from  the  throne  of  any  recommendation 
looking  toward  the  imposition  of  a  tariff. 
The  amendment  demanded  unequivocally 
"a  reform  of  our  fiscal  system  which 
would  promote  the  growth  and  stability 
of  our  home  trade,  provide  means  for  ne- 
gotiating for  the  mitigation  of  foreign 
tariffs,  and  develop  our  oversea  trade 
tlnni  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
mutual  preference  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Empire."  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  276  to 
107,  but  the  debate  upon  it  marked  a  dis- 
tinct advance  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  that  the  various  elements  that 
comprise  it  were  led  to  commit  them- 
selves more  frankly  than  ever  before  to 
a  general  tariff  policy.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
declared  that  protection  is  an  essential 


preliminary  of  permanent  progress.  Mr. 
LSalfour,  the  real  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, argued  that  unemployment  in  Eng- 
land to-day  is  at  least  i)artially  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Government's  free 
trade  policy.  The  amendment  received 
the  support  of  several  members  who  have 
been  regarded  as  doubtful,  or  even  as  op- 
posed to  the  protective  idea,  and,  taken 
along  with  the  decisive  gains  made  in  the 
recent  Scottish  elections  by  the  Unionists 
upon  a  half-veiled  tariff  issue,  the  "re- 
formers" have  to-day  not  a  little  reason 
for  admitting  themselves  to  be  in  very 
good  spirits. 

To  the  neutral  observer,  Great  Britain 
appears  to  be  yet  very  far  from  won 
over  to  protectionism.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  these  are  days  in  which  the 
free  trade  system,  in  its  traditional 
stronghold,  is  being  subjected  to  a  strain 
which,  if  indefinitely  continued,  can  hard- 
ly be  permariently  withstood. 

Cambridge,   Mass. 
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A  Woman   Knows 


BY  COLETTA  RYAN 

A  woman  knows. 

Ah  dear,  a  woman  knows, 
Wliy.  nuilding  'ncatli  tl>e  sun,  the  Itird  dotli  sing — 
And  gazing  thrn  the  trees  in  early  spring. 
Love  liarkens,  while  afar  the  joy-hells  ring, 

A  woman  knows — 

All  dear,  a  woman  knows! 


A  woman  hears  the  lonely  roses'  sigh 
That  drifts  across  the  woodland.     Tenderly 
She  hreathes  upon  each  petal.     She  doth  see 
The  graceful  willow  dreaming  trustfully — 
And  softly  in  the  shadow  she  doth  hear 
Love's    song    ascending.      Why    the    maiden's 

tear 
Disturbs  and  thrills  the  heart  of  reason.     Wlio 
Hath  eyes  to  count  the  jewels  in  tlie  dew — 
Who  knows  the  course  of  heaven,  the   soul's 

despair, 
The  echo  of  Love's  silence  down  the  air — 
The  lofty  loving  that  is  almost  prayer — 
A  woman  knows, 
Ah  dear,  a  woman  knows  I 


A  woman  knows. 
All  dear,  a  woman  knows — 
The  silhouette  of  Eden  she  doth  pass — 
The  sweet  direction  of  the  meadow  grass — 
The  heavenly  rainbow  circling  o'er  her  home. 
The  doves  upon  her  path.     The  shining  dome 
Of    sunlit    tree    that    crowns    love's    glorious 

hight— 
Tlie  memory  of  a  word  that  turns  to  light — 
Suspense  in  drearj'  seasons  of  unrest, 
Old   wounds  that   ache  and   throb   within   the 

breast — 
.'\y,  all   the  moments   T.ove   hath   bruised   and 
blest, 

A  woman  knows — 
'Twcen  smiles  and  tears  she  knows. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Reading  Plays 

All  of  a  sudden,  tho  very  tardily,  the 
American  people  have  taken  to  the  read- 
ing of  plays,  and  it  is  becoming  common 
to  publish  them  in  book  form  simultane- 
ously with  their  stage  production,  as  has 
always  been  the  custom  in  France  and 
Germany.  This  is  certainly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  dramatic  author,  for  it 
gives  him  a  wider  public  and  a  surer 
footing.  It  may  indicate,  too,  a  change 
of  taste  in  the  reading  public,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  visualizing  power,  for  to 
read  a  play  demands  more  imagination 
than  to  read  a  novel,  nearly  as  much  as 
reading  music.  The  reader  must  supplv 
his  own  picture  of  the  characters  and 
their  surroundings  from  the  brief,  dry 
details  given  in  the  stage  directions.  He 
has  no  one  to  interpret  for  him  their 
actions  and  analyze  their  thoughts  and 
motives.  He  must  create  his  own  atmos- 
phere and  illusion  and  mood  or  go  with- 
out it  and  get  nothing  but  a  barren 
dialog. 

Since  a  dialog  is  designed  to  be  spoken, 
and  spoken  by  more  than  one  person, 
plays  are  best  read  aloud  and  by  a  group 
of  several  readers  taking  the  diflFerent 
parts.  In  this  way  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a 
drama  can  sometimes  be  obtained  than 
by  seeing  it,  iust  as  a  pianist  may  learn 
more  by  playing  a  piece  of  music,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  than  by  merely  listen- 
ing to  it.  Many  literary  circles,  espe- 
cially in  commmu'ties  where  plays  worth 
while  are  rarely  seen,  have  taken  up  the 
modern  drama  and  adopted  this  custom 
of  "reading  arotmd." 

The  real  rcn>;on  whv  our  modern  dra- 
matists are  beginning  to  bo  heard  bevond 
the  limits  of  the  theater  is  because  thev 
have  somcthinq-  to  say.  The  drama  is  bc- 
coiuinq-  a  force  in  modern  life  and 
(bought.  Tl  is  becominQ-  ix^liticnl.  ns  it 
was  in  the  davs  of  Shakespeare.  Tt  is 
becoming  relicrious,  as  in  the  davs  of  the 
moralities.  T.nst  winter  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  political  forces  was  a  plav. 


and  not  a  great  play  at  that.  Yet  An 
J:ni^lislivian's  Hume  had  nuich  to  do 
with  forcing  the  British  Government 
to  change  its  declared  policy  and  build 
four  new  Dreadnoughts  as  a  defense 
against  a  suppositious  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  Germany.  Right  fir  wrong,  it 
was  a  "tract  for  the  times"  and  sent 
thousands  of  volunteers  U\  the  recruiting 
offices  of  the  new  territorial  militia.  For 
us  Major  du  Maurier's  drama  has  less 
interest.  We  are  further  removed  from 
the  threatened  seat  of  war  and  we  are 
less  addicted  to  such  enervating  pastimes 
as  limericks  and  diabolo. 

But  the  war  described  in  another  pop- 
ular English  play  unfortunately  concerns 
us  as  much  as  the  people  across  the 
water.  Galsworthy's  Strife  gives  a  real- 
istic picture  of  a  crisis  in  the  struggle 
between  labor  and  capital.  The  charac- 
ters arc  painted  neither  roseate  nor  black  ; 
iust  genuine.  At  the  bead  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces  are  the  old'manufacturer  who 
has  never  been  beaten  and  is  determined 
to  manage  his  business  in  his  own  way, 
and  the  indomitable  and  heroic  labor 
leader,  both  men  of  similar  character, 
equally  sincere  and  imvielding.  In  the 
end  both  men  are  sold  out  by  their 
subordinates,  the  directors  and  the 
unionists,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  tricky 
lawyer  come  to  a  comproiuise  behind 
their  backs,  obviously  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  under  the  circumstances,  but 
nevertheless  a  tragedv.  Round  with  this 
plav  are  two  others.  The  Sihrr  Pox.  ex- 
posing the  inenualitv  of  administration 
of  iustice  toward  rich  and  poor,  and  Joy. 
a  pleasant  comedv. 

Thr  .Ur///»i:  Pof.*  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish TTebrew.  i'?  altogether  American, 
more  American  thati  the  \tiierican<:.  for 
even  on  the  Fourth  of  Ttilv  we  hardly 
flare  be  so  unqualificdiv  optimi«tic  over 
tho     future    of    the    cotmtrv,    so    wildlv 

'An     Knci.ishman's     Uomk.        '  (Twv     rf« 

^fnllf^icr.      Nrw   York;   U.ir'rr  X-    1  $*.<$. 

■Pl.ws.       Tin-     ."^>■l^^r     Hnx      Tnv,     Stiif.  Pr     John 

(7ii/.f;cnrf/iv.      Nrw  YorV :  C    P.   Putnam'^  Son*.     $«  S"- 

"TiiF  Mfi.tinc  Pot.  Rv  Itmrl  Znngrfill.  Sew 
\orU:     Tl'P   Macniillan    Company       $1.35. 
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enthusiastic  about  the  success  of  our 
^reat  experiment  of  amalgamation,  as 
Mr.  Zangwill  is.  But  it  will  do  us  good 
in  this  case  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  to  learn  how  the  fair  Goddess  of 
Liberty  looks  to  those  who  have  fled  to 
her  protection  from  Russian  pogroms. 
In  the  closing  scene  David,  a  young  Jew- 
ish musician,  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Kishineff,  is  united  to 
Vera,  the  daughter  of  the  Russian  official 
who  slaughtered  his  parents,  and  as  he 
looks  down  on  New  York  City  from  the 
roof  of  an  East  Side  settlement  house 
this  is  what  he  sees : 

"There  she  lies,  the  great  Melting  Pot— 
listen !  Can't  you  hear  the  roaring  and  the 
bubhling?  There  gapes  her  mouth — the  harbor 
where  a  thousand  mammoth  feeders  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  world  to  pour  in  their 
human  freight.  Ah,  what  a  stirring  and  a 
seething!  Celt  and  Latin,  Slav  and  Teuton, 
Greek  and  Syrian,  black  and  yellow,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  East  and  \Vest,  and  North  and  South, 
the  palm  and  the  pine,  the  pole  and  the  equa- 
tor, the  crescent  and  the  cross— how  the  great 
Alchcnu'st  melts  and  fuses  them  with  his  purg- 
ing flame'  Here  shall  thev  all  unite  to  build 
the  Republic  of  Man  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Ah,  Vera,  what  is  the  glory  of  Rome 
and  Jerusalem  where  all  nations  and  races  come 
to  worship  and  look  back,  compared  with  the 
glory  of  America  where  all  races  and  nations 
come  to  labor  and  look  forward  !" 

The  American  play  that  we  have  in 
this  group.  The  Great  Dhide*  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  foreign,  but  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  not  having  a  political 
or  social  motive.  Mr.  Moody  aims  to 
teach  no  lesson  unless  it  be  that  of  the 
triumph  of  nature  over  convention,  of 
reality  over  artificiality.  The  scenes  arc 
divided  bctwcn  the  Arizona  desert  and  a 
New  England  town,  with  characters  cor- 
responding to  these  environments.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  effective  plays  of  recent  years  on  the 
.sta,ge,  and  it  does  not  lose  its  emotional 
power  in  the  printing. 

In  Roses^  are  gathered  four  of  the 
one-act  plays  now  so  popular  in  Berlin, 
not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  "Magda" 
and  "Sodom's  End."  hut  not  of  much 
importance.  To  adopt  Shaw's  conven- 
ient classification,  one  of  them.  "The 
Far-Awav  Princess,"  is  a  "pleasant"  play. 

•The  Great  Itivinn.  Py  W^illiom  I'ouchn  Moody. 
Nrw    York:    Tlif    M.irmill.in    Company.      $1.25. 

•Rosns.  Str<-.nk«  of  UrIiI.  M.irRot.  The  T.ast  Visit, 
The  F.Tr-.\w,Ty  Princess.  Py  Hermann  Sudcrmann. 
New  York:   Cliarlcs  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.25. 


and  the  other  three  distinctly  "unpleas- 
ant,"' of  the  kind  that  we  used  to  call 
Erenchy,  but  nowadays  must  be  called 
Germanish. 

■J* 

The  Catholic  Revival  in  England 

Fkom  his  dedicatory  note  to  the  last 
page  of  his  history,  Mr.  Bernard  \Vard'> 
two  volumes*  are  full  of  interest  to  every 
student  of  English  political  and  religious 
history.  The  work  was  very  evidenth' 
one  that  awaited  doing,  and  one  that 
could  only  be  done  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
who  occupied  a  position  giving  him  ac- 
cess to  the  letters,  papers  and  other 
archives  of  the  districts  into  which 
Roman  Catholic  England  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  divided.  It  was 
naturally  impossible  for  any  one  outside 
the  Roman  Catholic  comiuunity  to  at- 
tempt such  a  history,  and  the  only  works 
by  Catholics  already  in  existence  cover- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  penal  laws  and 
the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act 
of  1791  are  Husenberg's  "Life  of  Bish- 
op Milncr"  and  Amherst's  "History  of 
Catholic  Emancipation."  Amherst  wrote 
chiefly  from  printed  authorities  at  a 
time  when  the  original  document.^  were 
inaccessible,  and  his  work  is  rather  a 
defense  of  Bishop  Milner  than  an  im- 
partial history. 

There  is  the  greatest  possible  contrast 
between  the  first  and  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Ward's  history,  and  if  it  were 
not  that  the  thread  of  the  earlier  story 
reappears  here  and  there  in  the  later 
voltnne.  there  would  be  little  in-  common 
either  as  to  matter  or  to  tone  and  char- 
acter between  the  two  parts  of  the  book. 
They  might  well  be  considered  as  wholly 
separate  works,  treating  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent subjects.  The  first  volume  can- 
not be  cheerful  reading  for  English 
Roman  Catholics.  In  it  Mr.  Ward  de- 
picts vividlv  the  decline  of  Roman  Cath- 
olicism in  England,  the  disappearance  of 
(Mie  mission  after  another,  and  the  gen- 
orallv  low  level  of  spiritual  life  and  of 
worldly  prosperitv  reached  bv  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  England  during  the  last 
years  of  the  nenal  laws.  He  then  enters 
upon  the  difficult  and  controversial  task 

'The  Dawn  or  the  Catholic  Re\-iv\i,  in  ENruANO. 
Pv  Pcrntird  ll'nrd.  Two  N'olninrs.  Pp.  xxviii.  370", 
viii,  316.     New  York:   Longman  Green  &  Co.     $7. 
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of  describing  the  iorniation  and  wurk  of 
ihe  Catholic  Coniniittcc,  and  rehiting  the 
l>itter     wrangle     between     the     luiglish 
Catholic  laity  and  the  episcopal  author- 
ities   which    marked    the    struggle    for 
Catholic      emancipation.        Mr.      Ward 
writes  with  admirable  temper,  and,  as  a 
good  Catholic  should,  always  with  due 
respect  and  submission ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  story  of  the  struggle 
between    layman    and    priest,    between 
democracy  and  autocracy,  between  Eng- 
lishman  and    foreign   domination,   with- 
out  admiration   for   the  men   who  once 
again,  and  hampered  by  their  deep  and 
sincere  religious  convictions,  were  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  their  race  for  country 
and    liberty    against    the    authorities    of 
their    own    Church.      Prudent    as    Mr. 
Ward  is,  and  ever  present  as  the  censor 
appears  to  have  been  to  his  mind,  it  is 
safe  to  conjecture  that,  as  an   English- 
man and  the  son  of  parents  who  at  one 
lime  were  Protestants,  he  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  bourbonism,  the  intran- 
sigency,  the  brutal  assertion  of  author- 
ity of  r>ishop  Walmeslcy  and  his  party. 
To  Bishop  Walmesley  but  one  thing  was 
needful  for  good  Catholics.     It  mattered 
not   whether   they  obtained   relief    from 
penal  legislation  or  whether  they  could 
command  the  confidence  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.     All    the    struggle    of    the 
Catholic  laity  to  prove  their  patriotism, 
and  to  assert  their  right  to  civic  liberty, 
was  sin  and  schism  if  it  were  done  on 
their  own  initiative,  and  not  under  the 
guidance    of    their    spiritual    superiors. 
To  rebel  against  "the  divine  established 
government   of   the   Church   by  bishops 
and  their  authority"  was  to  him  "a  crime 
not  less  than  schism."   "Naturally,"  adds 
Mr.  Ward,  "our  sympathies  go  with  the 
side  of  authority,  and  we  feel  indignant 
at  the  insults  offered  to  the  divinely  con- 
stituted   rulers    of    the    Church."      Mr. 
Ward's  official  sympathies  may  be  with 
Bishop  Walmeslcy:  but    fortiuiatcly  his 
historical   instinct   has    so    far  prevailed 
over  these  official  svnipnthics  as  to  en- 
able his  readers  to  form  their  own  con- 
clusions and  to  champion  the  side  which 
appears  to  have  the  better  cause.     Tt  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  weakness  of 

I  Catholicism  in  England  at   the  close  of 
the  eighteenth   centurv.   and   of   the  in- 


hierarchy,  that  with  the  parly  to  be  bene- 
liletl  so  torn  by  internecine  struggle,  the 
penal  laws  vvere  repealed,  and  that  relief 
was  extended  to  the  English  Catholics 
in  1 79 1. 

i  urning    to    the    second    volume,    we 
Jiave  Roman  Catholicism  presented  in  a 
far  more  pleasing  light.     This  volume  is 
devoted   to  the  sufferings  of  the  Cath- 
olics  in    Erance,   Belgium   and    Holland 
during    the    tempestuous    years    of    the 
I'rench  Revolution,  and  to  the  arrival  in 
i'.ngland  of  the  refugees  from  persecu- 
tion.    Mr.  Ward  describes  the  break-up 
of  the  English  colleges,  monasteries  and 
convents  on  the  Conlincnt  and  the  trans- 
ference  of   the   orders   and   the   educa- 
tional establishments  to  England.     Once 
more    martyrdom    kindles    the    light    of 
religion ;     and     from    a     decadent     and 
squabbling  sect,  the  Catholics  of   Eng- 
land   became    a    religious    power.      Mr. 
Ward  describes  with  warm  appreciation 
the  helpful  kindness  with  which  the  des- 
titute   refugees    were    received    in   Eng- 
land, the  charitable  gifts  of  individuals, 
the  generous  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment,    and     the    grateful     appreciation 
which  this  Protestant  help  won  from  its 
recipients.     Even    the   deeply   ingrained 
popular  detestation  and  distrust  of  the 
orders  of  nuns  gave  way  when  the  Eng- 
lish  people   beheld   these   little   spiritual 
families  of  women,  who  had  gone  thru 
such   trials   and   persecutions,   who   had 
lost   all    that   they    possessed,    who    had 
braved  the  terrors  of  the  sea  in  tiny,  ill- 
fittcd  ships,  and  who  were  cast  on  their 
shores    utterly   destitute,    yet    remaining 
so  attached  to   each   other,   so   loyal   to 
their   superioresses   and   to   their  order, 
that  their  only  wish  was  to  find  a  spot 
in   which  they  could   resume  their  con- 
ventual life.    The  fables  of  the  convents 
as   prisons   retaining  imwilling  captives 
gave  way  before  the  sight  of  this  faith- 
fulness, and  tho  here  and  there  the  nuns 
had  to  encounter  some  popular  hostility, 
there  was  no  real  opposition  to  the  re- 
estabHshmcnt    of   their   orders    in    Eng- 
land.    Eor  the  cause  of  Catholicism  a-^ 
an    English   Church,   and   not   simply   a 
foreijrn  Church  on  English  soil,  the  re 
establishment  in  England  of  the  colleges 
;uid  seminaries  in  which  the  training  of 
the  priests  was  carried  on  was  a  clear 
gain.     The  Douai  priest,  however  Eng- 
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lish  by  birth  and  family,  became  a  for- 
eigner by  long  residence  abroad.  The 
priest  who  looks  to  St.  Edmund's  as  his 
alma  mater,  with  Consignor  Ward  as 
its  principal,  is  an  Englishman  first, 
however  faithful  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
may  be  afterward.  Mr.  Ward's  book 
will  be  of  more  than  historical  value  if, 
read  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
it  serves  as  an  influence  to  weld  English- 
men of  every  Church  into  one  great 
nation. 

Rasplata  (The  Reckoning.)  By  Commander 
VVladimir  SemcnofT.  Translated  by  L.  A. 
B.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co.  8vo. 
$350  net. 

Commander    Wladimir    SemenofT,    of 
the   Russian    Imperial    Navy,   author   of 
"The    Battle   of   Tsu-shima,"   translated 
into  English  two  years  ago,  has  comple- 
mented his   account  of  the  historic  sea 
fight  with  one  of  his  earlier  adventures 
in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.     The  result 
is   a  book.    The  Reckoning,   that,   apart 
from  its  value  to  the  future  historian,  is 
uncommonly    interesting    as    a    human 
document,    a   seemingly   unpremeditated 
revelation     of     the     Slav     temperament 
among  officers  and  men.     The  record  of 
the  long  trip  to  ultimate  and  swift  de- 
struction  of   Rojestvensky's   Baltic   Sea 
fleet  fills  the  bulk  of  the  book.     The  nar- 
rative of  the  slow,  laborious  progress  of 
this  forlorn  hope — a  forlorn  hope  com- 
posed,  not   of   picked   fighting   engines, 
ready  for  a  brilliant  da"?!!,  but  of  anti- 
quated, ill-equipped,  half-prepared  ships, 
crawling  slowly  on  their  way,  breaking 
down,  going  on  again,  directed  from  St. 
Petersburg  (it  is  concerning  this  direc- 
tion and  the  misconceptions  on  which  it 
was  based  that  the  author  asks  many  of 
his  tmanswerable  questions) — the  narra- 
tive   of    this    pseudo-fleet's    cruise    fur- 
nishes an  interest  so  vivid  that  one  comes 
to  sympathize  heartily  with  heroes  who 
endured    eight    months   of   inactivity   in 
apprehension    without    losing   their   mo- 
rale.    There  were  three  factions  among 
the  oflicers — those  who  agreed  with  the 
optimistic   hallucinations   of    St.    Peters- 
burg; those  who  believed  that  the  fleet 
had  a  "fighting  chance";  and  those  who 
knew  that  thev  wcmc  going  to  inevitable 
destruction.     But  all  were  equallv  deter- 
mined   to    do    their    duty    to    the    end. 


Among  the  men  the  same  opinions  were 
held.  Rojestvensky's  picture,  lonely  and 
alone  as  a  supreme  commander  must  al- 
ways be  at  sea,  is  well  and  strongly 
drawn.  He  apparently  had  no  illusions 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  expedition  upon 
which  he  had  been  sent,  but  he  kept  his 
opinion  to  himself,  doing  his  duty  dog- 
gedly, in  silence,  taking  an  unseaworthy 
fleet  safely  half  Way  around  the  w^orld — 
no  small  achievement.  Commander 
Semenoflf  devotes  an  appendix  to  the 
"Hull  affair,"  in  which  he  expresses  his 
conviction  that  the  Japanese  did  have 
torpedo  boats  in  the  North  Sea.  off'ering 
some  curious  evidence  in  support  of  his 
contention. 

Artemis  to  Actaeon   and   Other  Verse.      By 

Edith     WharttMi.       New     York :     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Mrs.  Wharton's  verse  is  very  much 
what  might  be  expected  from  her  prose. 
Like  her  prose  it  suffers  from  a  certain 
over-obviousness  of  style.  It  is  too  evi- 
dently "literary."  The  conscientious  and 
consistent  effort  to  alembicate  a  truth,  to 
sul)tilize  its  significance  as  in  the  titular 
verse  and  those  called  "Life"  particular- 
ly, gives  a  sense  of  artificiality  and  ficti- 
tiousness  to  the  product.  Not  that  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  not  written  some  rich  and 
interesting  verse ;  but  it  is  too  precious 
and  curious — it  is  at  times  too  downright 
unnatural  to  touch  the  heart  very  seri- 
ously. 

Alcohol.  How  It  Affects  the  Individual,  the 
Community  and  the  Race.  By  Henry 
Smith  Williams.  New  York :  The  Century 
Company.     50  cents. 

The  arguments  against  the  use  of  al- 
cohol in  any  form  are  effectively  present- 
ed, with  a  great  deal  of  scientific  testi- 
mony, in  this  little  book.  It  is  a  brief  for 
the  prosecution.  The  case  made  out  by 
Dr.  Williams  is  a  strong  one.  and  he  de- 
clares that  even  the  smallest  quantity  of 
alcohol,  habitually  taken,  menaces  the 
physical  structure,  decreases  the  capacity 
for  either  physical  or  mental  work, 
lowers  the  grade  of  the  tnind,  lessens 
longevity  and  entails  ill  consequences 
upon  one's  descendants.  The  social  or 
C( immunity  effects  of  drinking  are  fol- 
lowed thru  a  wide  range  of  evils,  such  as 
liauperism,  vice,  crime  and  physical  de- 
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terioration.  It  is  unfortunate  that  drink- 
ing is  nowhere  in  these  pages  considered 
as  a  consequence  of  misery,  rather  than 
an  invariable  cause.  l""or  it  is  the  in- 
creasing conviction  of  social  students  that 
the  two  things  react  upon  each  other, 
with  now  one  f(,)r  cause  and  now  the 
rt'ier. 

Literary  Notes 

.  ..  .The  first  miiiilK-r  of  The  American  City, 
a  monthly  devoted  to  tlie  improvcnu-nt  of  our 
iminicipalilies,  comaiiis  as  its  leading  article  an 
illustrated  explanation  of  the  plans  for  the  rc- 
iiuilding  of  the  national  capital.  [American 
City  Pub.  Co.,  93  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
$1  a  year.] 

....A  full  weekly  list  of  all  new  German 
publications  is  issued  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
about  twenty-four  pages  by  the  house  of  J.  C. 
Hinrichs,  of  Leipzig,  under  the  title  IVo- 
chentlichcs  Verzeignis  der  erscliicnener  und 
dcr  vorbcrctetcH  Ncuigkeitcn  der  deutsches 
JJuclihandcls.  The  titles  and  full  information 
are  given  under  seventeen  rubrics.  Full  in- 
dices appear  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
pamphlet  is   invaluable   to   bibliophiles. 

....Une  of  many  signs  of  a  revival  of  phil- 
osophical studies  is  the  appearance  of  an  elab- 
orate history  of  idealism,  of  which  the  first 
volume  has  just  been  published,  entitled  Ge- 
scliiclile  des  dculschen  Idealismus,  by  Dr.  M. 
Kronenberg.  This  volume  bears  tlie  special 
title  of  "JVie  idcalischc  Idecnentiuicklung 
von  ilireii  Anfdiigen  bis  Kant,"  a  book  of  430 
Ija.nes.  I  his  work  depicts  graphically  the  clas- 
sic idealism  of  the  drecks,  tiic  Christian  ideal- 
ism of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Systems  of 
Ucscarles,  L-eibnit/.  and  Spinoza.  'Ihe  next 
vobune  is  to  be  devoted  especially  to  Kant, 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  publisher  is  C.  H. 
lU'ck,  of  Munich 

....Under   the   general   editorship   of    Prof. 
Th.  Zahn,  facile  princeps  among  the  conserva- 
tive  Biblical    scliolars   of   Germany,    an    excel- 
lent and  thoro  commentary  on  the  entire  New 
Testament    is   hciii'T  i)ublislic(!   along  tlie   linos 
of  progressive  orthodoxy  by  the  house  of  A. 
Deichert,   of   Leipzig,   and   under   the   general 
title    of    Koiiiiiicular   cum    Ncucn    Tcstamrnl. 
The  latest  addition  to  this  scholarly  set  is  tlie 
commentary    on    Second   Corinthians,  by   Dr. 
Ph.    Bachmann,    professor    in    the    University 
of   l'"rlangen,  a  solid  tome  oi  425   pages.     Its 
predecessor  was  the  conunentary  on  John   by 
the   general    editor,    a    volume    of   720   closely 
printed  pages.    The  very  best  that  conservative 
Biblical    scholarship   in   Germany   has   to   say, 
and  to  say  critically  and  in  detail,  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Now  Testament  interpretation,  will  l>e 
found  in  ibis  scries,  which  includes  so  far  also 
commentaries   on  Matthew,  Galatians,    Pastoral 
Epistles,   Tl'.essalonians,   I   Corinthians,    Ephe- 
sians,    Colossians,    Philippians    and    Pliilonion. 
Zahn's    coadjutors    are    Professor    Bachmann; 
Professor  Ewald,  of  Erlingoit ;  Professor  Rig- 
genbach,  of  Basel ;  Professor  Seeberg,  of  Ber- 
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Pebbles 

Ills    WORK    ANU    HtKS. 

"Now,  Will,"  said  Josephine,  "it's  time  you 
began  to  got  ready." 

"Keady  for  wiiat?"  sighed  William.  "Ready 
for  what?" 

And  he  rolled  his  head  against  the  back  of 
liis  chair  in  a  helpless  sort  of  a  way  that  was 
only  equalled  by  the  degree  of  languor  with 
which  he  batted  his  eyes. 

"Why,  we  have  an  engagement  to  call  on  ihe 
Olivers,"  she  answered.  "Come  now  !  Hurry 
up!" 

"Pm  so  tired,"  he  murmured. 

And  his  antics  were  such  that  Josephine  was 
really  alarmed,  not  yet  having  found  out  what 
a  monster  of  deceit  man  is,  and  she  ran  to  him 
and  knelt  by  his  ciiair  with  an  anxious  little 
cry. 

"Poor  boy  1"  she  exclaimed,  "you  should  not 
work  so  hard!" 

lie  made  a  helpless  motion  such  as  a  victim 
at  the  stake  might  make  when  asked  to  come 
to  take  a  walk. 

"Ah,  that  wicked,  wicked  Wall  Street,"  she 
cried.  "Will,  1  wouldn't  do  it.  It  isn't  worth 
it!" 

lie  rolled  his  head  again. 

"Will,  you  mustn't  work  so  hard!"  she  en- 
treated. "Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!  Whatever 
would  become  of  me  if  you  had  to  go  to  a 
sanitarium?" 

"i4ush,"  said  William. 

"I  won't  hush,"  she  cried.  "I  am  your  wife, 
and  it's  my  duty  to  take  care  of  you.  What's 
the  matter?" 

He  was  rubbing  the  lingers  of  his  right  hand, 
his  expression  that  of  a  man  who  is  under- 
going torture. 

"Cramped,"  he  said,  "I  had  170  letters  to 
sign  this  afternoon." 

"One  hundred  and  seventy  letters!"  she  re- 
peated in  awe,  and,  as  she  lifted  her  voice  in 
lamentations  again,  I  will  give  a  few  statistics 
concerning  Josephine. 

When  she  swept  the  room  that  morning  she 
made  420  motions  with  her  broom. 

When  she  dusted  the  bric-a-brac  sho  drew 
her  dusting  cloth  backward  and  forward  510 
times. 

She  walked  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  270 
times. 

She  made  three  apple  pies,  and  she  cut  the 
apples  into  180  pieces. 

She  also  made  a  cake,  and,  in  mixing  the 
latter,  she  brought  her  spoon  again^t  the  side 
of  the  bowl  760  times. 

When  she  made  the  hash  she  brought  the 
chopper  down  1,500  times. 

She  washed  one  of  her  aprons,  rubbing  it  up 
and  down  the  board  180  times. 

She  ironed  for  an  hour,  p\ishinR  an  eight - 
pound  sad  iron  backward  aud  forward  J.150 
times. 

For  a  rest  she  did  a  little  needlework,  her 
crochet  needle  going  in  and  out  3,470  tunes. 

"One  hundred  and  seventy  letters  to  sign!" 
she  wailed;  "170  letters  to  sign!  Will,  do  you 
want  to  kill  yourself  ?"—^rtt;  York  Sun. 
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Is  It  a  Lie  ? 

Whether  Dr.  Cook  reached  the  Pole 
we  do  not  know.  We  have  beheved  he 
did,  partly  because  to  claim  that  he  did 
when  he  did  not  would  have  seemed  too 
monumental  and  atrocious  a  lie,  and  too 
foolish,  for  an  intelligent  man  to  tell ; 
partly  because  he  had  convinced  the  Dan- 
ish people  of  his  truth;  partly  because 
his  statements  were  confirmed  from 
(jreenland  by  a  competent  authority  who 
had  talked  with  his  Eskimo  compan- 
ions; and  partly  because  his  tale  seemed 
plausible  and  was  confirmed  by  similar 
conditions  and  similar  speed  of  travel  re- 
ported by  Commander  Peary.  The  hit- 
ter's rude  jealousy  toward  both  Dr.  Cook 
and  his  own  companions  made  us  not  un- 
willing that  Dr.  Cook  should  have  earned 
the  iionor  he  claimed. 

But  the  conditions  are  ilifTerent  now. 
Weeks  have  passed,  and  Dr.  Cook,  know- 
ing that  he  is  charged  with  being  a  mis- 
erable impostor,  still  finds  excu.scs  to 
withhold  from  the  public  the  only  data 
of  daily  records  and  observations  that 
might  present  some  sort  of  evidence  of 
his  goofl  failh.  If  he  is  an  honest  man 
he  makes  a  fearful  mistake  in  not  taking 
the  world  into  his  confidence,  instead  of 
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telling  it  to  wait  months  for  what  could 
be  done  in  a  day.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  geographers  of  Copenhagen  would 
object.  Then  came  the  startling  body  of 
evidence  against  him  published  by  Com- 
mander Peary,  testimony  signed  by  four 
of  I'eary's  companions  who  cross-ques- 
tioned Dr.  Cook's  two  Eskimos  and  found 
them,  and  their  father,  telling  the  same 
story  and  declaring  that  they  did  not  go 
to  the  Pole,  but  remained  in  more  acces- 
sible hunting  fields.  And  yet  Dr.  Cook 
remains  silent  or  bids  us  wait  more 
months  for  his  proof.  This  evidence,  ap- 
parently full  and  credible,  puts  Dr.  Cook 
on  the  defensive,  and  yet  he  oflFers  no  de- 
fense. It  begins  to  be  hard  to  believe 
him. 

And  now  comes  the  affidavit  of  Dr. 
Cook's  one  companion  and  guide  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount 
McKinley.  who  comes  on — presumably 
at  the  expense  of  Commander  Peary's 
friends,  and  makes  affidavit  that  the  two 
did  not  go  up  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain as  Dr.  Cook  claims  in  a  book  de- 
scribing th.e  ascent,  but  that  it  was  an- 
other mountain  they  scaled,  and  that  they 
agreed  to  deceive  the  world  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  had  previously  been  charged  that 
this  claim  was  false,  but  now  the  guide 
claims  to  be  telling,  and  with  much  ver- 
isimilitude, the  real  truth  as  to  a  matter 
on  which  he  had  at  first  agreed  with  Dr. 
Cook  to  lie.  Is  he  telling  the  truth  now  ? 
Apparently ;  and  once  more  Dr.  Cook  is 
put  on  the  defensive.  If  he  lied  then  it 
is  tenfold  more  probable  that  he  lies 
now ;  and  yet  he  holds  back  the  records 
of  his  conquest  of  the  Pole,  says  this 
guide  has  been  l)ribed  and  lies,  and  refers 
to  the  buried  evidence  on  the  inaccessible 
summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Ciiitcd  States.  We  must  be  forgiven  if 
we  begin  to  doubt ;  it  is  his  fault  that  we 
do 

And  if  he  has  lied  what  then?  If  so. 
he  can  take  pride  in  being  the  most  in- 
famous liar  of  the  generation.  He  has 
lied,  if  he  has  deceived  us,  not  to  one 
man,  nor  to  one  group  of  men,  but  to  all 
mankind,  to  total  science,  to  the  entirety 
of  human  civilization.  .Such  a  lie  will 
(lesvrve  and  will  attain  a  multiple  infamy. 
( )ut  of  the  ruck  of  the  common  class 
which  the  Bible  lumps  together  and  con- 
signs under  one  designation  as  "all  liars" 
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to  one  ill  destiny,  he  will  stand  out  as 
nearest  to  the  father  of  lies. 

[•"or  not  only  has  he,  if  he  has  proved 
a  liar,  lied  to  all  humanity,  science  and 
civilization  ;  he  has  lied  for  the  worst,  the 
most  selfish  of  motives.  He  has  done  it 
lo  filch  fame  undeserved,  to  steal  an 
Dther  man's  honor,  out  of  the  meanest 
jealousy.  It  was  not  a  case  of  high, 
if  unworthy,  ambition,  such  as  tempted 
Satan,  who  "rather  than  be  less  cared 
not  to  be  at  all,"  for  he  has  wished  to 
steal  the  fame  without  the  fact  of 
achievement.  Here  is  a  meanness  which 
will  characterize  him  as  not  among  the 
greatest  but  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

And  what  will  he  gain  by  it  all?  He 
will  have  gained,  if  proved  an  impostor, 
a  few  days  of  unearned  glory,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  lifetime  of  well-earned  in- 
famy. Not  one  man,  but  all  men,  will 
(iespisc  him,  and  shame  will  dog  his 
memory  after  his  death.  Even  life  will 
not  be  worth  while  when  his  failure  to 
deceive  will  encircle  him  with  glances  of 
universal  contempt.  To  escape  every 
finger  of  scorn  he  would  be  obliged  to 
escape  humanity,  to  flee  ever  in  advance 
of  the  hastening  march  of  civilized  man 
into  African  forests.  Only  the  starving 
.Antarctic  could  give  him  respite.  Here 
in  this  present  and  current  life,  he  will 
be  forced  to  endure  the  unendurable,  the 
self-earned  infliction  of  a  qualifiedly  an- 
ticipatory damnation. 

But  we  do  not  yet  give  up  Dr.  Cook 
to  this  destiny,  altho  he  provokes  us  thus 
to  speak.  There  is  a  good  word  which 
comes  just  now  from  Rasmussen  and 
the  Eskimos.  He  may  well  yield  to 
Commander  Peary  the  profit  of  a  few 
lectures  if  he  can  only  hold  the  honor  of 
a  good  name  and  a  great  achievement. 

Diaz  and  Taft 

W  !■:  put  Diaz  first,  for  he  is  the  senior, 
with  one  exception,  of  the  world's  exec- 
utive rulers,  while  Taft  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  only  a  few  months.  It  is  to 
the  honor  of  President  Diaz  that  he 
lias  been  able  for  a  generation  to  main- 
tain peace  in  his  great  republic,  so  that 
bis  country  may  now  be  hoped  to  have 
reached  that  state  when  its  people  are 
educated    to   learn    to    submit    to    their 

nstitution  and  laws.     With  (his  proof 
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that  mstability  is  not  ingrained  in  the 
Eatin  nature  there  has  come  a  period  of 
prosperity,  of  vast  development,  which 
has  made  Mexico  a  worthy  second  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  she  can  now  be 
treated  with  on  terms  of  equality,  and 
the  two  nations  can  now  agree  to  unite  in 
guaranteeing  peace  in  the  little  republics 
immediately  to  the  south.  I'rcsidini 
Diaz  in  his  address  toasting  President 
Taft  and  the  United  States  spoke  well  of 
the  meeting  of  the  two  Presidents  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  two  republic-, 
from  which  time  only  amity  and  mutual 
accord  will  dominate  their  policies  with 
each  other.  Mexico  is  now  a  great  na- 
tion. She  will  become  a  much  greater 
one.  Her  resources  are  immense.  Her 
people  have  become  sobered  and  enter- 
prising. Such  a  nation  at  our  doors  will 
teach  us  that  there  is  no  place  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  arrogant  claim  of  superiority. 
What  Anglo-Saxons  can  do  the  Spanish 
race  can  also  do,  whether  in  government 
or  in  business.  What  tells  is  education 
and  training.  Diaz  himself  is  neither 
Anglo-Saxon  nor  Spanish,  but  an  Amer- 
ican Indian. 

The  meeting  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
l)urely  formal  and  symbolic.  It  occa- 
sioned no  anxiety  in  foreign  chancel- 
leries, no  excitement  in  the  stock  ex- 
changes, no  demonstrations  in  city 
streets,  none  of  the  manifestations  of  de- 
light, indignation  and  uneasiness  which 
luark  an  interview  between  European 
sovereigns.  When  a  king  visits  an  em- 
peror or  an  emperor-king,  each  attired 
in  the  other's  uniform,  and  they  kiss 
each  other  on  both  cheeks  and  retire  arm 
in  arm  to  the  cabin  of  the  yacht  or  an 
inner  chamber  of  a  j^alace.  it  is  assumed 
by  the  special  correspondents — we  beg 
their  pardon,  the  "journalistic  amba-^- 
sadors" — who  wail  outside  the  clo>eti 
door,  that  the  two  sovereigns  arc  ab- 
sorbed in  the  discussion  of  high  ques- 
tions of  state,  settling  the  fate  of  Crete. 
Herzegovina.  Persia  or  Morocco,  con 
t riving  plans  for  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  increase  of  armament*:,  or  at 
least  arranging  a  match  between  their 
poor  relations. 

W^e  are  assured,  however,  by  the  same 
authorities  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
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discussed  by  the  two  I'rcsidents  in  their 
recent  interview,  that  poHtical  topics 
were  tabooed,  and  we  may  assume,  tho 
nothing  is  said  about  it  that  no  consid- 
eration was  given  to  the  question  of  a 
matrimonial  aUiance  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Diaz  dynasty.  Vet  these 
repubhcan  Presidents  liave  as  much  i)cr- 
sonal  power  as  a  monarch  in  modern 
Europe.  Mr.  Taft  can  do  more  by  his 
own  initiative  than  the  King  of  England, 
while  not  even  the  Czar  of  Russia  rules 
his  country  so  absolutely  as  Seiior  Diaz. 
Together  the  two  men  have  in  their 
charge  the  greater  part  of  a  continent, 
an  area  stretching  as  far  as  from  Lon- 
don to  Teheran  or  Sweden  to  Sudan. 

As  a  form  and  symbol,  however,  this 
meeting  has  a  value.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  of  late  be- 
come rapidly  more  intimate.  Sixty  years 
ago  we  invaded  Mexico  with  our  armies, 
burning,  killing  and  demolishing.  Now 
there  is  another  American  invasion  of 
Mexico,,  but  in  which  we  come  as 
friends,  not  foes,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  wealth  instead  of  destroying  it. 
Eight  hundred  millions  of  American 
capital  are  now  invested  in  Mexican  rail- 
roads, mines,  timber  lands  and  planta- 
tions. Our  young  men  are  turning  their 
faces  southward  as  a  generation  ago 
they  were  turned  westward.  Spanish  is 
becoming  as  popular  as  French  in  some 
of  our  colleges  and  technical  schools.  If 
Horace  Greeley  were  alive  now  the 
editorials  in  the  Tribune  would  conchid;^ 
with  the  advice,  "Go  South,  young  man. 
and  grow  up  with  the  country."  Mod- 
ern sanitary  science  is  making  the  trop- 
ics habitable  without  vital  deterioration. 
and  a  greater  stability  of  government 
will  assure  the  safety  of  investments. 
This  means  that  the  richest  region  on  the 
globe  will  be  opened  to  the  most  vigor- 
ous races.  On  another  page  of  this 
issue  attention  is  called  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  settlement  afforded  by  the 
fertile  and  unoccupied  lands  of  North- 
western Panama. 

Tt  is  flini  the  combined  efforts  of  Mex- 
ico and  tlie  Ignited  States  that  Ccntrnl 
.■\mcrica  is  being  freed  from  the  dancer 
of  wars.  There  is.  of  course,  no  founda- 
tion for  the  recurrent  rumor  that  our 
republic  has  formed  a  secret  nlliaticc 
with  the  Mexican   for  the  gradual  parti- 


tion of  Central  .America,  the  Ihiited 
.States  working  north  from  Panama  until 
it  meets  Mexico  pushing  southward.  But 
the  two  northern  republics  are  anxion> 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity  that  they  enjoy  to  the  Central 
American  countries. 

One  incidental  benefit  of  the  Taft-Dia/ 
interview  should  also  be  mentioned.  It 
is  an  open  infractipn  of  the  unwritten 
law,  fast  becoming  a  superstition,  that  a 
President  should  not  go  outside  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt  broke  it  in  visiting  the 
city  of  Panama,  if  not  in  entering  the 
Canal  Zone  and  voyaging  on  the  high 
seas,  but  it  has  been  held  that  that  did 
not  count.  A  city  where  we  exercise 
such  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  as  tear- 
ing up  the  streets,  fumigating  the  houses 
and  policing  the  polls  could  not  strictly 
be  called  foreign  territory.  But  Mexico 
eniovs  an  unimpeachable  autonomy,  au'l 
in  breaking  bread  in  Ciudad  Juarez  Pres- 
ident Taft  broke  the  absurd  restriction. 
President  Taft  has  out-traveled  the 
Rcisc-Kaiscr.  He  has  seen  more  of  the 
world  than  any  king  of  any  age.  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  w^ould  con- 
sent to  be  boxed  in  bv  a  tradition. 


Planning  the  Flame 

li'  the  .Spanish  Government  thought 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  revolu 
tionists  by  the  summary  execution  of 
I 'ro lessor  Ferrer,  after  a  secret  military 
trial,  the  Spanish  Government  still  ex- 
hibits about  as  much  comprehension  of 
the  facts  of  modern  life  and  about  as 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
it  exists  as  it  did  when  it  sent  Ccrvera's 
fleet  to  a  spectacular  doom  in  West  In 
dian  waters.  The  danger  of  widespread 
revolution  has  been  made  by  this  mon- 
strous blunder  more  acute  than  it  ha'^ 
been  heretofore  since  the  days  of  the 
Commune, 

For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  plain- 
Iv  apparent  to  the  observing  that  the 
inflammable  human  material  always 
connningled  with  more  refractory  ele- 
ments in  political  society  was  getting  hot 
from  careles<;  exposure  and  undue  fric- 
tion, and  that  a  spark  might  start  a  con- 
flagration.    One  has  onlv  to  ttirn  over 
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lilt-  pages  of  our  "■Survey  of  the  World" 
for  two  or  three  years  past  to  he  remind- 
ed of  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
more  or  less  unlawful  disturbances,  from 
the  violence  incidental  to  strikes  and 
boycotts  up  to  the  extensive  revlutionary 
outbreaks  and  actual  revolutionary 
achievements  in  Asia  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe;  and  to  see  that  the  un- 
rest has  beyond  a  doubt  been  cumulative. 
At  the  present  moment  the  social  tension 
is  great  thruout  a  wider  area,  from 
Spain,  France  and  Belgium,  in  the  West, 
to  India  .and  China  in  the  East,  than  at 
any  other  time  since  the  recording'  of 
historical  events  began.  No  government 
that  sets  store  by  its  own  life  can  afford 
to  provoke  unnecessarily  the  wrath  that 
is  being  none  too  easily  restrained. 

It  is  not  mere  political  revolution  that 
is  threatened.  The  social  order  itself  is 
challenged,  and  there  is  not  an  institu- 
tion or  a  tradition  that  is  not  under  in- 
dictment by  multitudes  of  irritated,  over- 
wrought persons  on  the  border  of  mob- 
mindednr  jS.  The  socialistic  movement, 
notwithstanding  its  shibboleth  of  class 
struggle,  is  on  the  whole  much  more 
self-possessed  and  opportunist  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  anarchistic 
movement,  especially  in  France,  Italy 
and  Spain,  is  distinctly  more  turbulent 
and  is  very  rapidly  extending.  Observ- 
ers of  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
Latin  countries  know  that  wherever 
socialism  has  failed  to  obtain  control  of 
the  labor  movement,  it  is  because  trade 
imionism  has  become  unmistakably 
modified  by  the  ideas  of  communist  or 
syndicalist  anarchism,  which  would  de- 
stroy existing  forms  of  government  and 
make  the  free  associations,  unions  and 
federations  of  working  men  the  basis  of 
a  new  social  order. 

Coincident  with  this  change  in  the 
character  of  organized  revolt  a  disquiet- 
ing change  has  been  going  on  in  the  tem- 
per and  the  mental  liabits  of  the  people 
of  the  western  world,  both  European 
and  American.  Since  the  introduction  of 
printing,  the  mind  of  the  Western  peo- 
ples has  in  every  generation  been  to  a 
;  great  extent  unified  by  some  prevailing 
or  popular  kind  of  reading  matter.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Re- 
formation it  was  the  IBible  that  was  uni- 
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vcrsally  read,  and  it  was  the  narratives, 
tile  theology  and  the  morals  of  the  Bib'.e 
that  shaped  the  thinking  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  people  in  all  subjects  and  in 
all  relations.  Today  the  Bible  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  forgotten  book.  I  he 
universal  reading  matter  today  is  news- 
paper headlines,  sensational  news  stories. 
*^'clever"  magazine  articles  and  yellow 
fiction.  No  longer  wrestling  with  knot- 
ty problems  of  theology,  ethics  and  the 
destiny  of  man,  the  popular  >nind,  given 
over  to  the  swish-swash  of  daily  happen- 
ings has  lost  snap,  and  is  rapidly  losing 
the  sense  of  evidence.  Credulity,  as  was 
shown  in  our  article  the  other  day  on 
"Modern  Witchcraft,"  is  reviving  at  an 
alarming  rate.  And  when  credulity  has 
once  again  become  the  prevailing  habit 
of  the  populace,  if  that  populace  is  also 
in  an  ugly,  anarchistic  and  revolutionary 
mood,  the  possibilities  of  destructive  up- 
heaval will  be  extremely  serious. 

That  under  such  circuinstances  a  gov- 
ernment .should  deliberately  stir  up  wrath 
is  a  fact  that  goes  far  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ruling  classes  in  Spain 
have  not  yet  discovered  that  the  days  of 
the    Duke    of    Alva   terminated    a    long 

while  ago. 

Jl 

Dangerous  College  Teaching 

Bishop  McFaul.  of  Trenton,  is  much 
displeased  at  our  comments  last  week  on 
an  address  of  his.  and  he  sends  us  the 
following  letter,  which  he  takes  pains  to 
tell  us  is  "a  public  letter,"  and  which  he 
published  in  the  local  dailies  before  we 
could  do  so.  We  give  it  in  full  and 
follow  with  notes  on  numbered  passages : 

Dear  Sir — Tliis  morning  I  received  an  en- 
velop cont.iining  a  clipping  from  your  peri- 
odical. No  doubt  the  clipping  was  sent  by  your 
authority,  as  the  envelop  liore  the  address  of 
The  Independent.  The  envelop  was  unsealed 
and  the  postage  paid  was  one  cent  [l].  This 
is  tlic  usual  courtesy  manifested  b\  The  Tjjd»- 
PENDENT  toward  the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
clergy.  I  wish  to  say  that  there  i<  hardly  a 
word  of  truth  in  what  you  have  printed. 

I  reiterate  what  I  have  said  m  my  circular 
letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  my  diocese: 

Kvcry   one   knows   that    it   has   been    :■  -    »aid 

on    the    best    of    authority    that    certain  <    in 

our  Kre-Tt  secular  iinivcrsities  deliver  ii».  i'^  valcu- 
lated  to  subvert  Oiristian  faith  »n.l  Christian  moT- 
alitf.  Tluy  assert  that  there  is  no  C<oA.  at  lea.st  h% 
men  heretofore  conceived  of  Him,  no  divinely  (riven 
Ten  Commandments  and  no  Chuich.  and  as  for  the 
Rible  one  must  Ite  freed  from  all  tiavery  to  the 
sacred   myths   which   it  contain*   [2] 
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Yuu  slated  that  1  should  not  have  taken 
"sensational  articles,"  as  you  call  them,  from 
the  Cosmopolitan  magazine  [3]  for  my  autiior- 
ity.  The  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  to  say  the 
least,  is  as  good  an  authority  as  The  Inde- 
I'ENDENT,  and  does  not  enjoy  the  unenviable 
reputation  which  The  Independent  has  of 
bigotry  and  falsehood.  My  arguments  were 
not  totally  based  on  the  Cosmopolitan  maga- 
zine. 1  send  you  under  separate  cover  a  pam- 
phlet with  plenty  of  authority  [4J.  But  why 
should  you  take  up  the  cause  of  the  infidel 
professors?  Are  they  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves? They  certainly  will  not  thank  you  for 
your  lame  defense;  calling  names  and  making 
comparisons  regarding  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  men  about  wliom  you  know  very  little 
will  hardly  serve  to  blind  the  public. 

America  (October  3)  says  "that  a  presi- 
dent of  a  New  York  college  'accuses  the  Bishop 
of  ignorance'  of  the  facts  and  replies. 

"Why,  then,  does  he  (the  president)  not  categorically 
deny  that  the  list  of  religious  negations  we  have 
enumerated  are  taught  in  American  universities?  He 
cannot.  He  also  attributes  the  criticism  of  the  uni- 
versities to  jealousy,  envy  and  melancholy.  The 
president  of  Columbia  University  should  not  indulge 
his  pique  by  such  vague,  coarse  and  indefensible 
charges   against   one   quite   as  distinguished  as  himself  " 

Let  me  add  that  neither  should  you ;  and  also 
that  I  began  my  studies  very  early  in  life  and 
that  the  educational  course  which  I  pursued 
will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  staff  of 
The  Independent  [5]. 

It  is  not  true  that  certain  prelates  mentioned 
have  not  denounced  in  as  strong  language  as 
mine  irreligious  education  and  everything  that 
tends  toward  the  destruction  of  Christian  faith 
and  morals   [6]. 

You  have  been  rash  enough  to  attack  me 
from  knowledge  obtained  from  newspaper  re- 
ports. Why  did  you  not  follow  the  gentleman- 
ly example  of  other  periodicals  and  inquire 
what  I  really  had  said  before  stultifying  your- 
self by  adverse  criticism?  [7]. 

(A  Public  Letter.) 

1.  One  cent  is  the  regular  legal  post- 
age, and  we  make  no  apology.  We  send 
such  clippings  as  a  courtesy  to  persons 
mentioned  in  our  columns. 

■2.     This  is  tlic  very  passage  which  we 

quoted  and  on  which  we  said : 

"No  such  thing  has  been  'stated  on  the  best 
of  authority,'  and  the  Bishop  ought  not  to 
have  taken  it  on  the  credit  of  some  sensational 
articles  by  a  man  who  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  heard." 

3.  •  \\'c  did  not  mention  the  Cosmopol- 
itan, altho  wc  had  in  mind  the  source  of 
Rishop  McFaul's  misinformation. 

4.  We  thank  the  bishop  for  the 
pamphlet,  which  we  might  not  otherwise 
have  seen.  It  is  published  by  his  author- 
ity and  contains  seventeen  articles  from 
journals,  mostly  Catholic,  of  which  stx 
are  devoted  to  attacks  on  colleges,  based 
nil   the   Coswopolitaii's  articles,  and   six 


to  criticisms  of  ex-President  Eliot's  lec- 
ture on  the  "Religion  of  the  Future,"  on 
which  we.  too,  have  adversely  comment- 
ed. We  find  in  them  little  more  than 
what  may  be  courteously  called  a  tissue 
of  uninformed  misapprehensions. 

5.  We  do  not  care  to  pursue  this  line 
of  comparative  education,  any  more  than 
we  do  to  retort  to  the  bishop's  use  of  the 
words  "bigotry"  and  "falsehood."  But 
he  may  be  excused  for  some  resentinent 
at  our  remark  that  "he  is  one  of  the  least 
competent  of  his  order  to  judge  on  so 
serious  a  matter." 

6.  Certainly  those  more  learned  pre- 
lates mentioned  by  us  have  denounced  ir- 
religious education ;  and  so  do  all  of  us. 
lUit  they  know  better  than  to  use  Bishop 
McFaul's  denunciatory  language  as  to 
American  universities. 

7.  The  quotation  on  which  we  based 
our  remarks  is  precisely  that  which  he 
gives  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter.  Are 
we  "stultifying"  ourselves  when  wo 
quote  correctly,  or  is  the  bishop  in  a  bit 
of  a  passion? 

W^e  add  that  we  fully  respect  the  sin- 
cerity of  Bishop  Mcl-'aul,  and  admire  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  presses  his 
views.  He  believes  and  therefore  he 
speaks.  He  believes  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  dens  of  atheisiu  and  vice, 
and  he  says  so.  He  finds  in  articles  in  a 
magazine,  written  by  the  manager  of  a 
press-clipping  bureau,  what  supports  his 
view,  and  he  takes  it  as  gospel  truth. 
We  know,  and  graduates  generally  know, 
that  the  prevailing  influence  in  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  is  overwhchuingly 
Christian  and  ethical,  even  altho  there 
may  be  here  and  there  a  teacher  who  is 
unbelieving  or  indiscreet.  There  arc 
doubtless  many  who  see  mythical  ele- 
ments in  Genesis,  who  believe  that  the 
basis  of  tuorals  rests  not  in  the  divine 
command  but  in  essential  social  relations, 
and  that  marriage  is  one  of  those  social 
relations  which  have  developed  their  own 
ethics  of  monogamy,  to  mention  matters 
in  which  the  bishop  has  accepted  the  per- 
versions of  the  man  of  the  clippincf 
bureau  :  but  they  may.  or  may  not.  be 
devout  Christians  after  all,  as  devout,  for 
exaiuple.  as  Professor  Zahm.  late  of  the 
\otre  Dame  University,  or  as  the  Rishop 
of  Trenton  hiiriself. 
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The  Campaign  in  New   York 

In  the  New  York  municipal  campaij^n, 
those  who  ask  for  the;  defeat  of  the  men 
and  the  organization  now  in  power  do 
not  make  sufficient  use  of  the  facts  which 
show  that  these  men  and  this  organiza- 
tion ought  to  be  defeated.  If  Tammany's 
candidate  for  the  highest  office  has  been 
guilty  of  plotting  with  scoundrels  to  use 
his  power  as  a  Judge  for  the  overthrow 
of  just  statutes,  the  evidence  should  be 
produced,  of  course,  but.  if  it  be  not  con- 
clusive the  controversy  thus  excited 
tends  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic from  the  facts  which  should  deter- 
mine the  action  of  voters  at  the  polls. 
These  facts  arc  found  in  the  record  of 
Tammany  corruption  and  waste. 

This  record  is  accessible.  It  should  be 
the  main  subject  of  every  campaign 
speech  made  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Tammany  ticket.  They  should  never 
fail  to  hold  it  up  before  the  people  who 
have  been  robbed.  In  the  history  of 
municipal  politics  there  has  rarely  been 
a  record  of  maladministration  better 
fitted  for  use  in  procuring  the  overthrow 
of  a  ruling  political  organization.  It  is 
not  made  up  of  guesses  or  of  bare  asser- 
tions, but  it  consists  of  ofiFicial  state- 
ments, accounts,  reports  and  other  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  A  part  of  it  can  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  official  in- 
vestigations which  preceded  and  caused 
the  removal,  by  Governor  Hughes,  of 
Ahearn,  president  of  the  great  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  and  Haffcn,  president  of 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

The  Tammany  methods  of  these  days 
are  not  like  those  of  Tweed.  He  and  his 
associates  were  thieves  whose  ways  were 
simple  and  careless.  Not  by  their  meth- 
ods in  these  times,  in  a  city  whose  annual 
budget  has  risen  to  the  neighborhood  of 
$180,000,000,  has  a  large  part,  probably 
not  less  than  one-fifth,  of  the  sum  ob- 
tained by  taxation  been  wasted  or  stolen. 
Processes  have  become  more  refined  and 
less  obnoxious  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  loot  has  been  much  more  widely  dis- 
tributed and  thus  been  made  more  pro- 
ductive of  support  at  the  polls.  Leaders 
Isafelv  take  considerable  sums  by  means 
of  their  connection,  concealed  or  open, 
with  corpt)rations  or  firms  doing  business 


municipal  legislative  or  executive  favor. 
The  public  money  leaks  out  to  politicians 
who  are  contractors,  to  purveyors  of 
supplies  whose  jjrices  are  far  above  the 
markft,  to  politicians  who  speculate  upon 
early  information  as  to  real  estate  which 
the  city  is  to  buy.  h'cir  mud  flats  as- 
sessed at  $4,30x1  the  city  pays  $252,000  in 
order  that  poor  children  may  have  at  the 
shore  a  bathing  place  which  no  one  can 
use  with  comfort,  l^nd  for  a' park  is 
bought  at  ten  times  its  value.  Material 
for  the  streets  is  purchased  at  exorbitant 
prices  from  companies  in  which  city  offi- 
cers have  an  interest.  Millions  are  jiaid 
for  school  sites  but  not  for  buildings 
erected  on  them.  There  is  more  "graft" 
in  the  sites  than  there  can  be  in  the  struc- 
tures. Miuiicipal  offices  are  cnnvded 
with  idle  or  incompetent  employees. 
Projects  for  the  expenditure  of  millions 
in  needed  improvements  afford  high  pay 
to  land  condemnation  commissions  com- 
posed of  political  henchmen.  Every- 
where are  signs  of  "pull"  and  "divvy," 
hut  it  is  extremely  difficult  or  impossible 
to  punish  the  guilty  under  the  criminal 
laws. 

Now,  there  is  evidence  as  to  all  this, 
proof  of  it,  available  for  use  in  the  cam- 
paign. Is  there  anything  else  that  should 
lie  more  effective  in  a  popular  movement 
designed  to  throw  Tammany's  men  out 
of  office?  Why  should  such  a  record  be 
neglected?  Why  should  it  not  be  the 
burden  of  every  public  address  made  by 
Tammany's  foes  ? 

The  acceptance  of  a  Tammany  nom- 
ination for  Mayor  by  Judge  Gaynor.  fol- 
lowed by  his  failure  to  denounce  specific- 
ally the  numerous  known  instances  of 
Tammany  maladministration,  should  l>e 
enough  to  convince  those  who  were 
favorably  imprest  by  his  early  reform  ac- 
tivity that  he  ought  not  to  be  elected. 
Moreover,  he  knows  and  they  know  that 
his  election  would  be  accompanied  by  the 
election  of  a  Tammany  majority  of  the 
powerful  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, with  whose  consent  the  prac- 
tices we  have  mentioned  would  undoubt- 
edly be  continued.  Of  the  two  candi- 
dates in  opposition  to  him.  Mr.  r>annanl 
is  clearly  to  be  preferred.  He  is  honest 
and  competent.  The  great  city  needs 
honesty  in  its  ruling  officers  and  it  also 
needs    now.    as    never    before,    a    chief 
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ofificer  expert  in  both  finance  and  the 
law.  Mr.  Bannard  meets  these  require- 
ments. In  his  youth  he  was  poor;  now, 
with  a  considerable  income,  he  shares  his 
good  fortune  with  those  who  need  and 
he  is  known  as  an  active  promoter  of 
charitable  and  philanthropic  undertak- 
ings. Thus  he  is  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  suffer  most  from  bad  government. 
Nominated  with  him  are  men  of  such 
character  and  attainments  that  their  elec- 
tion would  surely  give  the  city  an  excel- 
lent Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. There  is  plenty  of  reform  work 
for  such  a  Mayor  and  such  a  Board. 
But  there  are  many  who  will  not  be  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Bannard  and  his  asso- 
ciates ought  to  be  elected  unless  the  rec- 
ord of  Tammany  misrule  shall  be  clearly 
and  persistently  shown  to  voters  by  those 
who  are  conducting  the  reform  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Crane's  Dismissal 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Crane  from  the 
position  given  him  as  Minister  to  Pe- 
king is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  it  was  necessary.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  appoint- 
ment was  not  a  political  one,  but  given 
to  a  Democrat  for  his  unusual  knowl- 
edge as  a  business  man  of  both  China 
and  Russia.  Wc  are  sorry  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  happened  to  be  absent  when 
the  difficulty  occurred,  for  he  is  not  so 
much  of  a  partisan  politician  as  is  Secre- 
tary Knox,  who  is  trained  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania school,  and  he  might  have  been 
able  to  smooth  over  the  trouble  and  not 
seem  so  to  humiliate  a  man  of  such  ex- 
perience and  competence  and  patriotic 
purpose. 

The  complaint  made  of  Mr.  Crane  is 
of  indiscretion  in  giving  a  newspaper 
correspondent  information  as  to  what 
the  State  Department  had  in  mind  to 
do  in  view  of  dangers  threatening  the 
open  door  in  Manchuria.  But  wliatevcr 
he  said,  the  report  in  the  newspaper  did 
not  mention  his  name  as  authority,  nor 
did  it  anticipate  the  action  of  the  State 
Department  nnich  more  definitely  than 
did  a  number  of  other  papers.  It  does 
not  appear  why  the  offense,  if  there  were 
any.  might  not  have  been  overlooked, 
with  a  warning  to  one  who  was  new  to 


diplomatic  caution.  The  President — and 
he  was  President  Taft's  personal  ap- 
pointment— had  told  him  to  speak  freely 
to  the  public,  and  whenever  he  had  a 
chance,  on  his  way  to  his  post. 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  have  been 
belter  if  a  less  drastic  course  had  been 
taken.  Indeed,  the  indication  given  in 
the  article  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  Mr.  Crane's  disclosures  might 
have  been  passed  over  without  notice  if 
the  State  Department  had  not  called  at- 
tention to  it  and  thus  admitted  that  its 
forecast  was  true. 

President  Taft  could  hardly  do  any- 
thing else  but  stand  by  his  Cabinet  offi- 
cer. He  did  the  same  thing  quite  em- 
phatically enough  in  the  case  of  Secre- 
tary Baliinger.  But  the  end  of  this  case 
is  not  yet,  any  more  than  we  have  the 
end  of  the  so-called  Ballinger-Pinchot 
disturbance.  Mr.  Crane  has  friends,  in 
the  Cabinet  and  out  of  it.  and  he  is  not 
willing  to  lie  under  the  cloud  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  an  unjust  rebuke,  nor  are 
his  friends.  We  have  great  respect  for 
the  ability  of  Secretary  Knox,  but  we 
wish  he  might  have  conducted  this  mat- 
ter with  less  severitv. 


n    ^    ^.        t  1  lie    constitutionahtv    of 

Protection  of  ^i      ,       ,     , 

-,     ,    ^        .  the  bank  deposit  guaran- 

Bank  Deposits  .  ,  ^ 

^  tee     law     was     sure     to 

come  before  the  Federal  courts,  and  a 
district  court  has  in  Nebraska  declared  it 
unconstitutional  and  void.  That  law. 
urged  by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  incorporated 
into  the  Oklahoma  constitution,  which 
includes  all  legislation  that  could  be 
thought  of,  requires  all  the  banks  to  cre- 
ate a  common  fund  to  guarantee  the 
soundness  of  every  other  bank  in  the 
State,  so  that  no  man  who  puts  his 
money  in  any  bank  can  lose  it  thru  care- 
lessness or  fraud.  The  court  declares 
that  this  enforced  contribution  deprives 
one  person  of  his  money  to  pay  the  debts 
of  another,  and  is  against  justice  and 
constitutional  rights.  This  is  on  the  face 
of  it  true,  and  yet  all  government  is 
based  on  the  right  of  the  state  to  one 
person's  money  to  benefit  another  man. 
The  rich  man  is  taxed  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  man's  children.  The 
non-resident  is  taxed  to  pay  for  roads 
and  parks  which  he  does  not  enter.   That 
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authority  is  put  into  all  constitutions,  and 
it  will  be  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
United  Stales  Supreme  Court  whether 
for  the  general  good  this  issuance  of 
bank  deposits  can  be  defended. 


Spain  and  the 
Church 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  execution  of  Ferrer 
disturbs  all  Europe,  but 
does  not  disturb  the  I 'nited  States. 
There  is  hardly  a  protest  here,  certainly 
no  riots  in  our  capitals.  The  reason  is, 
largely,  because  we  have  here  no  Church 
(|uestions,  and  we  have  no  Church  ques- 
tions because  we  have  no  union  of 
Church  and  State.  There  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  two,  because  the  two  do 
not  collide  and  clash.  What  Sydney  La- 
nier says  of  the  absence  cf  conflict  be- 
tween the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
men  is  equally  true  of  loyalty  to  the 
Church  and  loyalty  to  the  State.  He 
says  that  the  lark  flying  upward  does  not 
interfere  with  the  humbler  flight  of  the 
dove  along  the  ground.  Because  State 
and  Church  in  Europe  have  been  united 
they  have  quarreled  like  a  cat  and  a  dog 
tied  together.  The  present  disturbance, 
whether  called  anarchistic  or  socialistic, 
is  more  directed  against  the  Church, 
which  is  held  responsible  for  Ferrer's 
execution  ;  and  it  is  likely  to  work  ill  for 
the  Church  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a 
curious  conservatism  which  compels  the 
Church  in  Europe  to  hold  on  to  that 
which  is  its  greatest  loss  and  curse,  sup- 
port by  the  State,  that  which  makes  it 
liated  by  the  people,  at  least  in  Southern 
luu-ope,  where  the  people  have  so  far 
lost  faith  in  the  Church.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  and  Austria  there  is 
not  this  ill  will,  but  in  Great  Britain  the 
milder  control  by  the  Church  is  resented 
and  is  at  the  center  of  a  large  part  of 
the  political  dilTerenccs.  the  Noncon- 
formists being  all  Liberals  and  in  favor 
of  home  rule  for  Ireland. 

In  our  issue  of  September 
16  the  following  paragraph 
occurs  :  "We  expect  that  one 
of  these  days  Texas,  which  is  a  rapidly 
growing  State,  will  claim  its  right  to  be 
divided  into  four  States."    A  Texas  cor- 
respondent   takes    strong    exceptions    to 
[■pur  suggestion.     It  is  stated  that  there  is 

t 


United 
She  Stands 


able  to  division,  and  that  there  never  was 
a  serious  riove  in  that  direction.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  interest  of  national  prjlit- 
ical  su]>reniacy.  some  aspiring  '1  exas 
Democrat  has  dared  to  whisper  a  sug- 
gestion in  favor  of  division,  but  he  has 
been  quickly  silenced.  It  is  urged  by  our 
correspondent  that  all  native  Tcxans. 
withoufexccption,  oppose  the  division  01 
the  State,  and  that  as  the  State  grows 
older  the  native  population  rapidly  in- 
creases and  becomes  more  dominant. 
There  is  enough  territory  in  Texas,  some 
may  argue,  to  divide,  but  our  correspond 
ent  stPtcs  that  the  glorious  history  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  is  alike  the  heritage  of 
all  and  never  can  be  parceled  out. 
"Never"  is  a  long  time. 


The  Truth 
Confest 


We  need  give  no  other  an 
swer  to  those  who  wrote  to 


10  tangible  sentiment  in  that  State  favor 


us  from  the  South  telling  us 
that  the  grandfather  laws  enacted  in  a 
number  of  States  are  perfectly  fair  and 
constitutional,  and  evade  nothing  in  the 
amendments,  than  to  quote  the  Atlanta 
Constitution: 

"Ben  Tillman's  frankness  regarding  the 
true  intent  and  purport  of  the  Southern  dis- 
franchisement laws  may  not  be  palatable  to 
tlicir  advocates,  but  they  cannot,  as  they  would 
like  to,  to  assign  him  to  membership  in  the 
.'Vnanias  Club  on  tbat  score. 

"If  any  one  knows  or  ought  to  know  just  what 
these  disfranchisement  laws  were  intended  to  be 
and  what  they  arc,  it  is  Senator  Tillman.  He 
is  qualified  to  speak  ex  cathedra,  and  he  was  a 
rampant  advocate  of  the  disfranchisement 
amendments,  both  in  South  Carolina-  and 
Georgia. 

"On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Senator  Tillman, 
the  godfather  of  at  least  one  of  them,  pro- 
nounces the  disfranchisement  laws  of  the 
South  palpable  frauds  aimed  solely  at  the 
negro,  whose  terms  violate  the  fourteenth  and 
tifteentli  amendments  to  the  Constitiition  and 
whose  administration  is  a  joke. 

"  'We  have  an  educational  qualification  in 
South  Carolina,'  he  said,  'but  we  know  how  to 
handle  that.  There  never  was  a  negro  enfran- 
chised under  it,  and  there  never  was  a  white 
ir.an  disfranchised.' 

"Just  the  same  thing  as  was  promised  for  the 
Georgia  law  on  the  same  subject. 

"Tersely,  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  no  matter 
iiow  much  we  may  try  to  conceal  or  suppress 
it.    .    .    . 

"There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  play  the 
ostrich,  for  it  deceives  no  one." 

W'hcther  these  laws  arc  in  terms  consti- 
ttJtional  may  be  doubted,  but  there  c?.n 
be  no  dcnibt  as  to  their  purpose  or  their 
.idministration. 
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ERNEST  FOX  NICHOLS,  D.  Sc,  LL.  IJ., 
[naugiiratcd  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  October 
14,  1909.  Born  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1869,  and 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College; 
he  later  graduated  as  doctor  of  science  at  Corn«ii, 
studied  in  Berlin  and  Cambridge  Universities,  was 
professor  of  physics  in  Dartmouth,  then  professor 
of  experimental  physics  in  Columbia  University,  and 
lias  made  a  special  study  of  the  new  department  of 
radio-activity.  He  is  the  first  president  of  Dart- 
mouth who  has  not  been   a  clergyman. 

Tlie  New  England  Suffrage  League  is 
an  organization  of  negroes  to  maintain 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  an  excellent 
purpose,  It  finds  plenty  of  wrongs  to 
protest  against:  but  that  does  not  justify 
its  official  publication  of  an  attack  tm 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  doubt- 
less believes  in  equal  rights  as  truly  as 
they  do,  even  if  he  uses  his  privilege  of 
prudence  as  to  the  noise  he  makes  about 
it.  We  also  doubt  whether  it  makes  for 
peace  and  progress  to  call  on  the  colored 
people  everywhere  to  celebrate  December 
2Q  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  hang- 
ing of  John  Brown,  however  much  we 
mav  admire  the  courage  and  justice  of 
John  Brown's  motives.  But  we  agree 
with  the  League  that  the  objection  of 
white  men  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  put  in  office  worthy  colored 
men  ;  and  we  do  not  sec  how  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission   can   allow 


colored  passengers  to  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  white  passengers. 


We  have  mentioned  that  of  all  the 
.State  courts  before  which  the  question 
has  come,  only  the  Supreme  Court  (  f 
Fcnnessee  has  declared  against  the  legal- 
ity of  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  has  given  all  tlie  Cumberland 
Church  property  into  the  possession  of 
the  recalcitrant  minority.  Of  course.  thi> 
is  no  argument  against  union,  and  no 
more  discourages  the  Cumberland  men 
who  have  joined  in  the  union  than  tin- Free 
Churchmen  in  Scotland  were  discourage  1 
when  the  House  of  Lords  gave  tbeii 
property  to  the  rump  of  Wee  Frees.  Nor 
should  this  minor  loss  be  used  to  sup- 
port those  who  objected  to  a  plan  of 
union  between  the  Congregationalists.  the 
United  Brethren  and  the  Metho  list 
Protestant  Churches,  a  plan  which  is  b\ 
no  means  dead  yet — only  care  must  be 
exercised  to  protect  invested  interests,  but 
these  interests  are  secondary  and  not 
final. 

.A.  simple,  innocent  editorial  in  The 
Biblical  World,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
pounced  on  by  sensational  papers,  with 
head'ines  that  make  it  an  attack  on  the 
Bible,  and  these  have  been  copied  so  far 
that  the  editors  seem  to  fear  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  damaged  there- 
by, and  they  reply  at  length  in  the  suc- 
ceeding issue.  It  is  the  way  of  bad  jour- 
nalism, and  no  defense  was  needed.  Yet 
we  may  suggest  that  to  talk  about  "new 
theology"  and  "new  ethics"  tempts  such 
vicious  or  ignorant  comments.  There  is 
no  new  ethics :  only  slowly  developed 
fresh  applications  of  the  old  ethics  to 
new  conditions.  To  say  that  it  is  wronq 
tri  kill  cajHive  foes  is  now  new  ethics.  Ii 
is  nearlv  two  centuries  since  Isaac  Watts 
wrote  this  note  to  his  version  of  one  of 
the  P.salms:  "Cursing  one's  enemies  is 
not  so  evangelic  a  practice.  T  have  there- 
fore given  some  verses  of  this  Psalm  an- 
other turn." 

The  bicycle  is  an  tmgodly  craft.  The 
bishops  of  the  province  of  Emilia,  in 
which  are  Bologna.  Parma.  Modena.  K.i- 
vonna,  Rimini  and  other  well  kpown  Ttal 
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ian  towns,  have  just  forbidden  their 
clergy  under  pain  of  suspension  to  use 
the  bicycle.  To  strengthen  their  decreir 
they  got  from  the  Pope  a  motu  propria 
in  its  favor.  As  yet  His  IIoHncss  has 
issued  no  brief  against  the  autonioljilc. 
A  rich  American  has  presented  one  to 
him,  but  he  has  given  it  to  a  Cardinal. 
The  Holy  See  should  rather  condemn 
the  airsh.ip,  which  seeks  to  make  its  home 
in  the  realm  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power 
of  the  Air. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  Turk- 
ish Government  is  pressing  educational 
reforms  is  one  of  the  best  signs  f(jr  the 
future  of  the  country.  Salili  Bey  has 
lately  taken  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent  nearly  a  hundred  young  men 
whom  he  has  put  into  European  schools. 
and  he  has  also  committed  five  Moham- 
medan girls  to  the  American  Girls'  Col- 
lege in  Constantinople,  whose  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion, and  whose  parents  have  promised 
that  on  graduation  they  shall  teach  for 
five  years  in  the  public  schools. 

Here  is  a  good  word  for  the  old  men 
and  women.  A  board  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary McVeagh  to  secure  more  effici- 
ency in  the  Treasury  Department  reports 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  older  clerks  are 
more  efflcient  than  the  younger  ones, 
altho  a  good  many  of  the  oldest  are  not 
able  to  do  as  much  w^ork  as  their  juniors. 
Then  they  ought  to  be  pensioned  on  half 
pay,  and  we  are  glad  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Veagh is  credited  with  a  plan  for  a  civil 
service  pension  fund  and  will  urge  it  on 
Congress. 

While  the  quarrel  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Scientist,  is  very  serious  to  those 
immediately  concerned,  it  is  anuising  to 
the  rest  of  the  people.  Rut  such  quarrels 
are  not  peculiar  to  a  credulous  sect. 
There  is  no  religious  body,  no  political 
body,  that  is  free  from  them.  They  arc 
a  sign  of  life,  of  assertive  liberty,  or  it 
may  be  assertive  and  selfish  ambiticm. 
In  a  case  like  this  one  may  well  wish  that 
something  may  limit  or  destroy  the 
tyranny  of  centralizing  despotism. 

,«« 

In  Massachusetts  the  Democratic  State 
platform  favors  the  Fctleral  income  tax. 


while  the  Republican  platform  dodgcb  il 
by  claiming  that  it  is  not  a  p^i'*''  '1  ques- 
tion and  must  be  left  for  d,  <n  and 
decision  by  the  legislature.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly proper  question  for  parties  to  di- 
vide on  if  they  care  to,  and  it  is  likely  to 
turn  out  that  the  Massachusetts  Repub- 
licans will  oppose  a  proposition  which 
was  almost  unanimously  approved  by 
both  houses  of  Congress. 


At  a  dinner  given  last  week  to  Judge- 
Gary,  head  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  by  the  combined  steel  man- 
ufacturers of  the  country.  Judge  Gary 
advocated  an  international  agreement  be- 
tween the  steel  makers  of  this  country 
and  those 'of  Europe.  Such  a  combina- 
tion to  control  the  prices  all  over  the 
world  would  raise  the  question  how  to 
protect  the  rest  of  society,  whether  by 
regulation  or  by  governmental  assump- 
tion of  the  business. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  an  intelligent 
man  should  be  able  to  keep  the  count  of 
the  past  revolutions  in  the  Central  and 
South  American  republics ;  but  luckily 
they  are  getting  to  be  farther  apart  now. 
and  that  now  in  progress  in  little  Nica- 
ragua is  a  mere  internal  revolution,  and 
so  it  is  not  required  of  the  United  States 
to  insist  on  reference  to  the  new  Central 
American  court  of  arbitration.  If  o;ir 
interests  become  endangered  that  will  be 
another  thing. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januariu.s  wa^  satis 
factorily  liquefied  on  September  19  in 
the  presence  of  3.0CX)  people,  so  Naples 
is  safe  for  another  year.  A  few  months 
ago  a  writer  in  the  Tablet,  a  Catholic 
paper  of  London,  ventured  to  question 
the  propriety  of  this  annual  miracle,  but 
he  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  numer- 
ous correspondents  who  testified  to  its 
genuineness  and  to  the  benefits  which 
the  citv  derived  from  it. 


J.  M.  Rarrie  has  fotmd  otit  by  this 
time  that  a  "window  in  Thrums"  does 
not  compare  with  an  American  news- 
paper in  the  love  of  gossip. 


^^B 

Financial 

^^H 

Railway  Movements 

Several  intcrestinjr  events  in  tlie  rail- 
way world  have  been  reported  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Harrinian.  Some  of  them 
indicate  further  consoHdation ;  others 
point  to  the  continued  independence  of 
certain  systems  which  common  gossip 
had  marked  for  Harriman  control.  Now 
that  he  has  passed  away,  new  leaders  arc 
rising.  One  of  these  is  Edwin  Haw- 
ley,  whose  purchase  (in  association  with 
B.  F.  Yoakum  and  Speyer  &  Co.)  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  makes  him 
the  head  of  a  system  of  nearly  8,000 
miles,  which  is  now  closely  related  to  the 
much  larger  Rock  Island  group.  He  al- 
ready controlled  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Alton,  Toledo  &  Western,  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  and  Iowa  Central.  Probably 
there  is  now  to  be  seen  the  early  stages 
of  the  growth  of  a  powerful  combination 
under  his  direction.  It  is  understood 
that  ample  financial  support,  which  in 
recent  years  he  did  not  easily  obtain,  is 
now  at  his  service. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  predicted  that  Air. 
Harriman  would  eventually  complete  his 
transcontinental  system  by  acquiring 
control  of  the  New  York  Central.  But 
now  the  conspicuous  activity  of  William 
K.  Vanderbilt  in  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  railway  properties  associated 
with  his  name,  together  with  the  election 
of  Mr.  Hughitt  (president  of  the  North- 
western) to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Cen- 
tral's board  caused  by  Mr.  llarriman's 
death,  and  also  the  statement  recently 
made  by  Senator  Depew.  show  that  con- 
trol will  remain  with  the  Vanderbilt  fam- 
ily, whose  holdings  of  stock  are  .said  to 
have  been  increased  largely  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  If  the  X'anderbilt  sys- 
tem is  to  retain  its  old  position,  it  is  true 
that  (for  some  time  to  come,  at  least) 
what  are  called  the  Harriman  interests 
and  policies  will  be  dominant  in  the 
Union  Pacific  s>stem.  This  is  shown  by 
the  election,  last  week,  of  Messrs.  SchitT, 
Rockefeller  and  De  Forest  to  the  board. 

In  New  England,  full  control  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  has  at  last  been  obtained 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
f. Hil    thru  ilie  agency  of  the  new  r>ost(>n 


Holding  Company,  which  has  acquired 
42  per  cent,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
stock,  its  own  stock  and  bonds  being 
owned  by  the  New  Haven  Company. 
This  is  the  consolidation  which  the  Gov- 
ernment sought  to  prevent  by  a  suit  un- 
der the  Sherman  act,  a  suit  which  Mr. 
Taft's  Attorney-General  dropped.  In  all 
probability  both  service  and  equipment  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  will  now  be  im- 
proved. 

On  the  whole,  these  and  other  recent 
changes  are  by  no  means  unfavorable  to 
investors'  interests,  and  it  does  not  yet 
appear  that  any  of  them  are  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  they 
suggest  the  expediency  of  that  more 
comprehensive  Federal  supervision  for 
which  President  Taft  desires  legislation. 

....In  the  Federal  court  at  Lincoln, 
last  week,  the  Nebraska  bank  deposit 
guarantee  law  was  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  The  State  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  at  \\'ashing- 
ton. 

.  .  .  .Joseph  T.  Talbert,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  and  president  ot 
the  Chicago  Clearing  House  Association. 
was  last  week  elected  vice-president  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Ralph  Van  Vechtcn  will  continue  as 
vice-president  of  the  Commercial  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago.  J.  C.  Craft  and 
W.  T.  Brucknef  arc  the  tw(^  new  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Commercial  National, 
whose  capital  now  is  $7,000,000. 

.  .  .  .Owing  to  the  death  of  William  I'.. 
Ingersoll,  second  vice-president,  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  executive  staff  of  the 
.\ew  York  Life  Insurance  Company  have 
been  made.  E.  R.  Perkins  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  vice-president  and 
John  C.  McCall  and  Walker  Buckner 
Iiavc  been  elected  second  vice-presidents. 
Mr.  McCall  has  for  some  years  been 
senior  secretary.  Mr.  Buckner.  long  in 
the  company's  service  and  recently  in 
charge  of  the  European  department,  will 
remain  in  charge  of  all  the  company's 
afi'airs  which  center  at  its  Paris  office. 
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President  Taft's     P°"""?,   ^^     San     An- 
rp  tonio,    1  ex.,  at  the  be- 

ginning of  last  week, 
the  President  formally  accepted  and 
dedicated  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  the  new 
chapel  given  to  the  army  post  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  his  brief 
address  he  said : 

"The  army  had  not  received  the  praise  it 
deserves.  Sometimes  certain  people  at 
Washington  take  what  you  call  a  'fall  out 
of  the  army."  The  supporters  of  the  army 
do  not  come  quickly  enough  or  often  enough 
to  the  defense  of  the  attacks.  They  do  not 
defend  that  army  of  devoted  men  as  they 
should.  I  don't  think  v.e  can  afford  to  reduce 
the  army  at  all.  Some  statesmen- see  a  threat 
when  the  talk  is  made  to  increase  the  army. 
I  will  leave  it  to  the  people  of  San  Antonio 
to  .say  if  they  fear  that  the  free  institutions 
of  our  country  are  endangered  by  an  efficient 
army  of  100,000." 

During  the  journey  from  El  Paso  he  had 
spoken  at  several  railway  stations.  At 
Del  Rio  he  had  said : 

"I  am  certainly  very  glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  prosperous.  A  man  has  to  travel  about 
the  country  to  know  what  this  country  is,  and 
in  going  about  incidentally  he  is  able  to  show 
himself  and  let  the  people  of  the  country  see 
the  man  they  temporarily  have  assigned  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Executive.  I  don't  remem 
ber  that  there  were  a  great  many  votes  cast 
by  this  State  in  favor  of  assigning  me  to  that 
position,  hut  1  am  not  engaged  in  a  partisan 
trip.  I  am  only  going  abroad  trying  to  get 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  am  not  here 
either  as  a  Republican  or  as  a  Democrat." 

On  the  night  of  the  i8th  he  arrived  at 
Gregory,  three  miles  from  the  great 
ranch  of  his  brother.  Charles  P.  Taft. 
where  he  was  to  rest  for  four  days.  This 
ranch,  whose  area  exceeds  100,000  acres, 
faces  three  bays  of  the  Gulf.  While  rest- 
ing there,  the  President  ployed  golf 
every  morning.  On  the  20th  he  wit- 
nessed a  round-up  of   1.200  cattle,  with 


exhibitions  of  roping  and  brandmg. 
Secretary  Dickinson  spent  a  part  of  his 
time  in  shooting  ducks.  On  the  21st,  the 
President  went  to  the  little  settlement 
called  Taft.  It  is  on  the  ranch,  and  it 
cast  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  Republican 
national  ticket  last  year.  Speaking  in  the 
schoolhouse,  he  said : 

"1  have  heard  of  this  ranch  for  a  good  man\ 
years.  I  heard  of  it  from  David  Sinton.  Mrs. 
Charles  Taft's  father,  who  offered  me  the 
job  once,  if  1  could  not  make  any  better  living, 
of  coming  down  on  his  ranch  and  naming 
the  calves,  and,  while  it  seemed  to  be  a  work 
that  would  probably  take  all  my  time,  the 
amount  earned  per  calf  did  not  seem  to  be 
enough  to  be  attractive. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  sec  you 
looking  so  strong  and  healthy  and  hear  your 
contented  voices.  Is  there  anybody  who  is 
kicking?  I  don't  think  you  would  have  him  in 
the  community  if  he  did.  This  place,  how- 
ever, is  only  like  a  great  many  others.  The 
country  seems  to  be  taking  on  a  new  develop- 
ment with  reference  to  the  agricuhural  prod- 
r.cts  necessary  to  feed  the  people.  It  is  taking 
this  on  because  everything  that  a  farmer  pro 
duces  IS  most  expensive  to  buy.  He  gets  the 
highest  prices  today  that  he  ever  has  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and.  therefore,  every 
one  who  is  looking  forward  to  making  a  decent 
living  is  considering  the  question  whether  he 
has  in  him  the  elements  of  a  good  farmer, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  taken  as  a  class, 
the  farmers  are  the  most  contented,  the  best 
situated,  have  the  best  homes  and  the  best 
prospects   of  any   class   in   the   community. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  largest  building 
in  the  town  of  Taft  is  the  school  house,  and 
where  the  school  house  is  the  most  important 
building  vou  can  be  very  certain  of  several 
things.  One  is  that  there  is  no  race  suicide 
where  they  need  so  large  a  schoolhouse.  and 
the  second  is  they  are  looking  forward  to  the  " 
education  of  their  children  in  order  that  they 
may  become  good  men  and  women  and  be- 
come good  citizens  " 

On  the  22d  he  went  to  Corpus  Christi 
and  there  made  an  address  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Inland  W'atcrwavs 
League        Deep    inland    waterways,    he 
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said,  would  not  only  extend  commerce 
Init  would  also  control  railroad  rates.  So 
far  as  the  railroads  were  concerned, 
however,  his  desire  was  only  that  they 
should  keep  within  the  law  and  that  their 
rates  should  be  reasonable.  Railroads 
should  be  encouraged.  In  some  places, 
he  declared,  there  was  a  disposition  to  do 
injustice  to  the  railroads  and  to  drive  the 
corporations  to  a  system  of  economy 
which  prevented  the  development  of  the 
country  thru  which  they  pass.  It  was 
often  the  case  that  the  citizens  of  a 
.  county  would  go  to  any  extent  to  get  a 
railroad  into  the  county,  but  once  there, 
not  one  would  be  a  friend  of  the  rail- 
road except  perhaps  the  local  counsel. 
He  urged  that  the  railroads  should  have 
"a  square  deal,"  and  that  thru  popula' 
prejudice  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
reasonable  profits.  Taking  up  the  sub- 
ject of  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
he  repeated  the  substance  of  his  earlier 
speech  on  this  topic,  saying  in  conclu- 
sion : 

We  have  not  yet  adopted  the  laws,  but  I 
iiope  to  recommend  them  to  Congress,  by 
which  the  Government  shall  retain  some  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  coal  lands  (still  owned 
by  the  Government  and  still  to  be  put  under 
private  use),  by  which  the  water  power  sites 
shall  be  segregated  from  other  parts  of  the 
public  domain  and  parted  with  only  under 
such  conditions  as  shall  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  procure  a  proper  revenue  therefrom 
•  and  to  regulate  the  rates  charged  by  those 
who  shall  take  possession  of  those  sites  and 
transform  the  water  power  into  electricity." 

He  dined  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  King, 
whose  famous  ranch  has  an  area  of 
1,300,000  acres.  Leaving  Gregory  that 
evening,  he  started  for  Houston.  There, 
the  following  morning,  he  addressed  a 
large  audience  from  the  balcony  of  a 
hotel.  Miss  DafTan,  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  form- 
ally welcomed  him  and  pinned  to  the 
lapel  of  his  coat  the  Confederate  colors, 
which  he  wore  thruout  the  day.  At 
Hempstead,  speaking  to  the  colored  stu- 
dents of  the  Prairie  View  School,  he 
said: 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunities  for 
useful  education  which  you  are  receiving  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  I 
congratulate  tlic  State  that  it  makes  no  dis 
tinction  in  furuisliing  those  educational  facil- 
ities to  all   its  citizens." 

\rriving  at  Dallas  late  in  the  afternoon, 
lie   went   nt   once  to  the   Fair   Grounds. 


where  he  made  an  address.  Just  before 
he  reached  the  grounds,  where  the  wait- 
ing crowd  was  somewhat  turbulent. 
Louis  Richtenstem,  deputy  county  clerk, 
was  bayoneted  by  a  militiaman  on  guard. 
The  man  was  at  once  taken  to  a  hospital, 
where  it  was  said  that  his  wound  was 
mortal.  In  the  evening  the  President 
spoke  at  a  banquet.  He  was  very  hoarse. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  started 
for  St.  Louis,  there  to  begin  his  voyage 
of  four  days  down  the  Mississippi. 


^  ^       ,      By  promismg  mimunity, 

Customs  Frauds      ^,       t       1      /•   n     .  r 

^  .,       „    ,         Mr.  Loeb,  Collector  oi 

at  New  York        ,  ■     ^  '    ^,      tj     ^     r 

Customs  at  the  Port  of 

New  York,  has  obtained  the  confessions 
of  several  weighers  and  inspectors  in  the 
service  who  have  been  conspiring  with 
importers  to  defraud  the  Government. 
Three  of  these  men  have  testified  freely 
in  the  pending  suit  against  the  firm  of 
A.  Musica  &  Son,  engaged  in  importing 
cheese,  figs,  etc.,  from  Italy.  The  first 
was  George  Brehm,  formerly  an  assist- 
ant weigher  and  now  an  inspector,  who 
admitted  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  he 
had  been  helping  importers  to  defraud 
the  Government.  This  he  had  done  by 
reporting  the  weight  of  goods  to  be  much 
less  than  it  really  was.  His  pay  had  been 
a  sum  equal  to  half  of  the  duties  which 
the  importers  thus  avoided  paying.  For 
imderweighing  one  consignment  of 
cheese  for  the  Musicas  he  had  received 
$150.  Part  of  this  he  had  paid  to  three 
other  weighers  whom  he  named.  Two  of 
them  are  no  longer  in  the  service.  The 
second  confessing  witness  was  George  E. 
Birge,  a  weigher,  who  testified  that  he 
began  such  cheating  in  1901.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  weighing  of  one  consign- 
ment of  cheese  for  the  Musicas  they  had 
jKiid  him  $194.  He  had  also  cheated  in 
weighing  sugar.  The  third,  William  N. 
Hutchinson,  testified  that  for  his  fradu- 
Icnt  weighing  of  one  lot  of  cheese  for  the 
Musicas  he  had  received  $500,  out  of 
which  he  had  paid  $120  to  a  weiglier 
named  Sawyer.  Hutchinson  admitted 
that  he  had  solicited  bribes  from  im- 
porters, going  to  their  offices  and  offer- 
ing to  make  false  weights.  These  dis- 
closures are  believed  to  be  only  a  begin- 
ning. Collector  Loeb's  statements  to  the 
press   indicate  that   he  has   evidence  of 
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frauds  involving  a  much  larger  loss  to 
the  Government  than  the  ijij.ooo.ooo  for 
which  the  Sugar  Trust  made  restitution. 
The  confessing  employees  say  that  he 
has  not  only  promised  immunity,  but  has 
also  assured  them  that  they  shall  be  re- 
tained in  the  service.  By  such  agree- 
ments, which  are  approved  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  he  expects  to  obtain  the 
proof  needed  for  the  conviction  of  the 
corrupt  importers.  Much  of  this  evi- 
dence has  been  laid  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  it  is  understood  that  at  least 
thirty  indictments  are  about  to  be  report- 
ed. The  testimony  includes  that  of  Oren 
Walker,  an  inspector  already  convicted,* 
who  admits  that  his  frauds  deprived 
the  Government  of  about  $1,000,000  in 
duties. 

Justice  Rufus  W.  Peck- 
Various  Notes     ham,      of      the      United 

States  Supreme  Court, 
died  on  the  24th  at  his  summer  residence, 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland  in  1895,  being 
then  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals.    He  had  almost 

completed     his     seventy-first     year. 

United  States  Senator  N.  M.  Johnson,  of 
North  Dakota,  died  in  Fargo  on  the  21st, 

at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. Senator  P»ur- 

ton  and  four  other  members  of  the 
Waterways  Commission  returned  from 
Europe  on  the  23d,  having  spent  two 
months  in  an  inspection  of  rivers  and 
canals.    The  Commission's  report  will  be 

submitted   on   January    i. At    Elgin, 

111.,  On  the  19th,  Speaker  Cannon  made 
a  political  address  in  which  he  defended 
himself  and  the  House  rules,  attacked  the 
Republican  insurgents,  asserted  that  Sen- 
ator Cummins  was  an  ally  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  declared  that  the  new  tariff  was  the 

best  one  ever  enacted. Dr.  E.  B.  Per- 

rin,  a  wealthy  resident  of  Arizona,  was 
convicted  some  time  ago  jointly  with 
John  A.  Benson  upon  the  change  that  he 
had  conspired  to  rob  the  Government  by 
fraudulent  entries  of  public  land.  This 
judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal,  and  a 
new  trial  was  ordered.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham  now  directs  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  at  San  Francisco  to  drop 
the  case,  saying  that  he  is  satisfied  that  a 
conviction  cannot  be  obtained  and  that  he 
is  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion   that 


Dr.  Pcrrin  is  innocent. At  the  end  of 

a  recount  of  the  voles  cast  at  the  recent 
primary  election  in  San  hVancisco.  Fran- 
cis J.  Heney,  the  well-known  prosecutor, 
was  declared  the  legal  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  District  Attorney, 
but  he  had  a  majority  of  only  65  over 
Charles  iMckert,  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Union  Labor  parties  for 

the    same    office. Mrs.    Ruth    Bryan 

Lcavitt,  daughter  of  William  J.  Bryan, 
denying  a  recent  report,  says  she  never 
had  any  intention  of  running  for  Con- 
grc-s  in  Colorado.  She  will  sail  on  De- 
cember I  for  Germany,  where  her  chil- 
dren are  to  be  educated. Recent  offi- 
cial reports  show  that  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  there  were  946,194  names 
on  the  pension  roll.  During  the  year 
51,581  names  were  dropi)ed,  48,312  of 
them  on  account  of  death.  The  payments 
for  the  year,  $161,973,703,  were  larger 

than  ever  before. In  the  case  of  the 

Government  against  ex-Captain  Oherlin 
M.  Carter,  to  recover  money  alleged  to 
have  been  stolen  by  him  while  engaged  in 
river  and  harbor  work,  the  Supreme 
Court,  upon  the  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  ordered  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings in  the  Circuit  Court  with  respect  to 
his  application  for  a  grant  of  additional 
counsel  fees  from  the  fund  now  held  by  a 
receiver,  pending  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy. It  was  shown  that  out  of  $135.- 
000  so  held,  the  court  had  already  grant- 
ed $88,000  to  him  for  such  fees. Gov-- 

ernor  Blackburn,  of  the  Panaina  Canal 
Zone,  predicts  that  the  canal  will  be  fin- 
ished at  the  close  of  the  year  191 3.  A 
joint  army  and  navy  board,  nearly  all  of 
whose  members  have  been  appointed, 
will  soon  visit  the  Isthnnis  to  make  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  fortifications  to  be  erect- 
ed at  the  terminals  of  the  canal. 


In  the  Philippines  a  ty- 
The  Islands      phoon   of  unusual   severity 

swept  across  Northern  and 
Central  Luzon  on  the  T7th.  causing  a 
loss  of  twelve  lives  and  much  property. 
The  famous  Benguet  road,  from  Dagu- 
pan  to  Bagnio,  where  the  Government 
lias  established  a  summer  capital  and  .t 
health  resort,  was  so  greatly  damaged 
that  the  necessary  repairs,  it  is  said,  will 
cost      $250,000.        Several      suspension 
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bridges    were    destroyed. 


Forty-six 


Russian  families,  in  all  214  persons,  have 
been  brougiit  from  Manchuria  to  Hawaii, 
where  the  men  will  work  on  the  sugar 
plantations.  The  Hawaiian  immigration 
agent  who  procured  these  laborers  says 
that  not  less  than  100,000  Russians  in 
Manchuria,  among  them  many  who 
served  in  the  war  with  Japan,  would  like 
to  go  to  Hawaii  and  take  the  places  of 
the  Japanese  workmen  there. A  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature 
lias  been  called,  to  consider  amendments 
to  the  Territory's  organic  law  designed 
to  encourage  the  taking  of  homesteads 
by  settlers  and  to  provide  for  the  distrib- 
ution of  lands  by  lottery  instead  of  by 

auction. During  the  recent  strike  of 

the  street  sweepers  in  Havana,  General 
V'elez,  Cuban  Secretary  of  State,  criti 
cised  Dr.  Duque,  Secretary  of  Sanita- 
tion, for  his  conduct,  and  was  promptly 
challenged  by  the  latter  to  fight  a  duel. 
The  resignations  of  both  of  these  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  placed  in  the  President's 
hands.  Their  seconds  have  referred  the 
controversy  to  a  court  of  honor,  and  it  is 

said  that  there  will  be  no  duel. In  the 

case  against  Sefior  Nodarse.  the  Cuban 
Postmaster-General,  who  shot  and  se- 
verely wounded  the  editor  of  a  satirical 
journal  because  of  an  offensive  cartoon, 
the  Public  Prosecutor  asks  the  court  for 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  three 
years  and  eight  months. 


^ 


The  Revolution 
in  Nicaragua 


In  Nicaragua,  both  the 
Government  and  the 
revolutionists  profess  to 


he  expecting  success  in  a  short  time. 
President  Zelaya  asserts  that  the  revolu- 
tionists cannot  possibly  win ;  on  the 
other  side  the  prediction  is  made  that  he 
will  surrender  within  three  weeks.  Gen- 
eral Estrada,  Provisional  President  and 
commander  of  the  revolutionists,  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Salvador  Castilla.  Jr..  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States  and  has  asked 
for  recognition  at  Washington.  Our 
State  Department  says  to  the  public  that 
it  has  been  the  usage  of  our  Government 
"to  withhold  communication  with  the 
revolutionary  parties  in  foreign  coun- 
tries unless  they  be  in  practical  control 
of  the  machinery  of  government  of  the 
state,   administering  its   laws   in   orderly 


fashion,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people,  and  in  a  position  to  fulfil  respon- 
sibly all  obligations  of  treaty  and  inter- 
national law."  General  Estrada  has 
issued  an  address  in  which  he  says : 

"My  sole  ambition  is  to  be  of  service  to  ni)' 
country,  and  I  hope  to  accomplish,  with  the 
aid  of  my  patriotic  and  honest  fellow  citizens, 
the  reiiabilitation  of  liberty  on  this  soil,  for- 
ever the  shrine  of  Nicaraguan  patriotism.  Our 
brethren  of  the  interior,  armed  and  ready,  are 
awaiting  us  with  lips  set  in  grim  determin- 
ation ;  let  us  hasten  there  that  we  may  obtain 
our  liberty." 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  the 
situation  at  Corinto,  the  chief  Pacific 
port.  Both  parties  claim  it.  The  pris- 
ons of  Managua,  the  capital,  are  said  to 
be  full  of  political  prisoners.  Zelaya  paid 
at  Washington,  last  week,  the  first  in- 
stalment. $50,000,  in  settlement  of  the 
Emery  claim.  Several  prominent  offi- 
cers in  the  district  now  controlled  by 
Estrada  have  accepted  banishment  "by 
him  in  preference  to  imprisonment.  It 
became  known  on  the  25th  that  the  first 
important  battle  had  been  fought  at  Boca 
San  Carlos,  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
where  1,000  of  Zelaya's  soldiers  were 
routed  by  General  Chamorra.  Two 
Krupp  siege  guns  and  400  rifles  were 
captured.       It     is     said     that     100     of 

Zelaya's     men     were     killed. Two 

sjiecial  Commissioners  from  Honduras 
are  in  New  York,  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiations for  the  refimding  of  their 
country's   debt   by   a  syndicate  of   New 

York    capitalists. The    revolution    in 

Santo  Domingo  gains  in  force,  and  it  is 
said  that  nearly  all  of  the  frontier  ad- 
joining Hayti  lias  been  taken  from  the 
Government.  After  a  battle  at  Canongo. 
last  week,  the  revolutionists  captured 
Guavabin,  Sabaneta  and  \'illa  Lobo. 


P  .  .  .      A  way  out  of  the  deadlock  be- 
p  ..  tween  the  House  of  Commons 

and  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
(|uestion  of  the  finance  bill  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Tiuics  and  the  Sf'cctator. 
that  is.  the  holding  of  a  referendum  by 
which  the  question  could  be  voted  upon 
by  the  people  directly.  Such  a  measure 
is  entirely  unprecedented  in  British  par- 
liamentary history  and  would  require 
special  legislation.  Tn  case  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Government,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  referendum  and  provid- 
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ing  for  the  necessary  expenses  would 
have  to  be  passed  by  both  houses.  The 
plan  does  not  meet  with  much  favor 
from  the  press.  The  King  is  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  prevent  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  and  is  supposed  to  be  urging 
the  Lords  to  accept  the  bill  as  it  is. 
Whatever  they  may  decide  to  do,  tlicre 
is  no  probability  that  an  election  will  be 
held  until  January.  The  Irish  land  bill 
has  passed  the  committee  stage  in  the 
I  louse  of  Lords;  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase clause  was  not  eliminated,  as  was 
threatened,  but  modified  by  the  provision 
that  the  necessity  for  compulsion  in  each 
case  must  be  proved  before  a  special 
tribunal. Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  has  announced 
to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  con- 
cessions which  had  been  made  in  the 
finance  bill  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 
the  revenue  amounting  to  $10,500,000. 
while  the  increase  exj^ected  from  the 
death  duties,  land  tax  and  post  office 
department  would  only  be  about  $9,250,- 
000.  In  order  to  meet  this  deficit  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  further  draft  on  the 
sinking  fund  of  $2,500,000. 

rj,,  c  •  u  iv/r-  •  .  At  the  assemblin;^ 
The  Spanish  Ministry        r      ^  1  r-     i. 

^     ,,  -^    o  f     t  h  e     Cortes, 

Overthrown  t-)  -mt 

Premier     Maura 

had  to  face  a  difficult  situation.  The  war 
in  Morocco  had  been  unduly  prolonged 
and  expensive,  and  severe  measures  had 
been  taken  against  the  rioters  in  Barce- 
lona, culminating  in  the  execution  of 
IVofcssor  I'crrcr.  The  indignation 
meetings  held  in  European  and  .'\mer- 
ican  cities  showed  that  the  outside  world 
took  a  harsher  view  of  the  action  and 
method  of  the  Government  than  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  hold  its 
position  in  opposition  to  the  reflex  feel- 
ing which  this  aroused  in  Spain.  King 
Alfonso  is  said  to  have  had  a  stormy 
int-erview  with  Premier  Maura,  in  which 
lie  denounced  him  for  not  having  given 
liim  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  preroga- 
tive of  royal  clemency  in  the  Ferrer  case. 
In  the  Cortes  the  Ministry  was  made  the 
subject  of  bitter  attacks,  in  which  the 
Liberals  joined  with  the  Republicans  and 
.■Socialists  in  declaring  that  they  would 
refuse  to  discuss  even  the  most  urgent 
measures    so    long    as    Maura    was    in 


power.  The  leader  of  the  opposition 
was  Senor  Moret  y  Prendergast,  who 
was  Premier  three  years  ago  and  who 
now,  upon  the  resignation  of  Senor 
Maura,  becomes  the  head  of  the  new 
Liberal  Cabinet.  When  the  Liberals 
were  in  power  before  they  failed  to  ful- 
fil any  of  the  expectations  of  their  sup- 
porters, and  were  so  divided  and  uncer- 
tain in  their  policy  that  they  could  not 
command  a  suitable  majority  in  the 
Cortes.  Five  changes  of  ministry  took 
place  in  eight  months,  and  finally,  on 
January  25,  1907,  Senor  Maura  and  the 
Conservatives  came  into  power.  The 
stability  of  the  new  Ministry  is  uncer- 
tain. The  only  policy  on  which  the  Lib- 
eral and  radical  members  of  the  Cortes 
can  unite  is  anti-clericalism,  and  they 
are  powerless  to  do  anything  in  this  line 
because  the  majority  of  the  Cortes  is 
still  Conservative  and  Clerical  in  its 
tendencies.  The  new  Cabinet  is  expect- 
ed to  restore  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees in  Barcelona  and  Gerona.  and  re- 
move the  censorship  except  for  telegrams 
relating  to  the  Moroccan  campaign.  The 
Government  has  announced  its  intention 
of  giving  the  army  in  Melilla  everything 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission;  still,  it  is  not  jirobable  that  its 
policy  will  be  as  aggressive  as  that  of 
the  former  Ministry.  There  is  a  revival 
(if  the  rumors  that  General  Weyler. 
known  to  America  for  his  conduct  of 
military  affairs  in  Cuba,  will  be  placed 
in  cliargc  of  the  Spanish  campaign  in 
Morocco.  The  documents  in  the  Ferrer 
case  have  been  published  by  the  new 
(lovcrnmcnt.  There  is  little  disorder  in 
{^pain  at  jiresent.  This  is  doubtless  due 
in  large  part  to  the  stringent  measures 
of  the  police.  Notwithstinding  the  nu- 
merous threats  of  assassination.  King 
.Alfonso  has  been  driven  in  his  carriage 
at  slow  pace  thru  the  streets  of  Madrid, 
with  Queen  Victoria  at  his  side. 


The  Czar's  Visit 
to  Italy 


To  avoid  any  unpleas- 
ant demonstrations  or 
attempts  at  assassina- 
tion during  the  meeting  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Italy, 
the  Char's  visit  was  arranged  to  take 
place  at  R.Tcconigo.  a  town  of  about 
0.000  inhabitants.  16  miles  south  of 
Turin.    Thousands  of  soldiers  and  police 
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were  brought  in  to  guard  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  entire  district  was  under  strict 
surveillance   for   days  before  the   event 
took    place.      The    Czar    chose    a    very 
roundabout    way    of    journeying    from 
Odessa     to     Racconigo,     ostentatiously 
avoiding  passing  thru  Austria,  a  move- 
ment to  which  great  political  significance 
is    attached.      The    four   countries    thru 
which     he     passed — Russia,     Germany, 
France    and    Italy — provided    almost    a 
continuous    double    line    of    patrols    to 
guard  the   railroad.     Between   Modane, 
on  the  French  frontier,  and  Racconigo, 
the  line  was  protected  by  23,000  Italian 
soldiers.     Queen   Helena,  the   Dowager 
Duchess  of  Genoa,  Princess  Letitia  and 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  were  in  the  royal 
party  at  the  palace.    On  October  24  the 
two     sovereigns     spent     the     afternoon 
shooting  pheasants  and  hares,  and  in  the 
evening  a  state  banquet  was  held,   fol- 
lowed by  a  concert  conducted  by  Mas- 
cagni.    The  occasion  was  of  especial  in- 
terest because  it  was  the  thirteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  marriage  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  Helena  of  Montenegro.   The 
socialists    and    anarchists    attempted    at 
various  cities  to  get  up  demonstrations 
of    protest   against   the    Czar,    but   they 
failed  to  receive  popular  sympathy  be- 
cause the  Italian  people  hoped  that  the 
visit    meant    that    Italy    would    receive 
some  support  from  Russia  in  her  oppo- 
sition to  the  aggressions  of  Austria.   The 
Czar  was  accompanied  by  his  Minister 
of    Foreign    Affairs,    M.    Isvolsky,    and 
with     King     Victor     Emmanuel     were 
Premier  Giolitti,   Foreign   Minister  Tit- 
toni      and     other     prominent     officials. 
Among  them  was  Signor  Nathan.  Mayor 
of  Rome,  whose  presence  in  the  court 
party     was     something     unprecedented, 
since  he  is  n  republican  and  socialist,  and 
a  leader  of  the  anti-clerical  movement  in 
the  capital.     The  result  of  the  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Foreign  Ministers 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 


miles.  As  he  approached  the  city  he  as- 
cended higher  until  finally  he  circled  far 
above  the  Eififel  Tower,  probably  reach- 
ing an  altitude  of  1,500  feet  from  the 
ground.  He  then  returned  to  Juvisy, 
dropping  at  dusk  into  the  field  before  the 
grand  stand,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  applause  by  the  anxious  spectators, 
llcnri  Deutsch  has  given  $10,000  to  the 
aero  club  in  honor  of  this  exploit.  The 
machine  used  by  Count  de  Lambert  was 
a  Wright  biplane.  An  accident  occurred 
at  Juvisy  the  same  afternoon  when  M. 
Blanc,  an  inexperienced  aeronaut,  in  at- 
tempting a  flight  with  a  Bleriot  machine, 
turned  the  rudder  the  wrong  way  and 
steered  into  the  grand  stand  mortally 
wounding  a  woman  and  injuring  a  dozen 

other    persons. The    two    aeronautic 

meets  in  England  during  the  past  week 
failed  to  develop  anything  remarkable 
with  the  exception  of  a  flight  made  at 
Blackpool  by  Hubert  Latham  in  his  50 
horse  power  monoplane.  The  wind  was 
blowing  hard  in  squalls  sometimes  reach- 
ing 50  miles  an  hour,  but  having  prom- 
ised the  Grand  Duke  Michael  and  his 
wife  that  he  would  fly  regardless  of  the 
weather,  he  made  two  circuits  of  the 
course.  The  machine  pitched,  rocked 
and  soared  in  most  birdlike  manner  and 
in  going  with  the  wind  is  said  to  have 
reached  a   speed  of  80  or  90  miles  an 

hour. Wilbur     Wright's     instruction 

work  in  College  Park,  Md.,  has  been  re- 
markably successful.  He  has  made  many 
flights  a  day,  often  with  one  or  two  Sig- 
nal "Corps  officers  who  are  learning  the 
art.  and  he  beat  all  records  except  his 
brother's  by  carrying  Lieut.  F.  E. 
Humphreys  for  42  minutes.  He  is  mak- 
ing some  changes  in  his  machine,  the 
most  important  being  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  elevating  planes  from  the  front  to 
the  rear  of  the  aeroplane,  in  imitation  of 
the  European  models,  which  has  greatly 
improved  its  steadiness. 


...  ^      The   most    spectacular   of 

Achievements        ,,  1  n-    1  .. 

.     .    .    .  all   aeroplane    nicrhts    was 

in  Aviation  ,      ,       r-        ^     ,      t 

made  by  Count  dc  Lam- 
bert, on  the  afternoon  of  October  18. 
Leaving  the  aerodrome  at  Juvisy,  he  rose 
to  a  height  of  about  250  feet  and  headed 
northward    for    Paris,   a    distance   of    T"^ 


The    frontier    dispute    between 
m"'^"     Norway    and     Sweden,    which 
*"      had  been  referred  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal   arbitration,   has   been   decided. 
The  award  gives  the  Grisbadarnc  Island- 
to  Sweden,  while  Norway  gets  Skjoette. 
The  tribunal  decided  in  favor  nf  tlie  old 
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Swedish  boundary  line. The  Russian 

Duma  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
opened  on  October  23.  No  formidable 
opposition  is  expected  in  the  Duma  to 
Premier  Stolypin's  policy.  His  chief 
difticulty  will  be  the  linnish  question. 
Active  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  annexation  of  the 
Province  of  Viborg.  This  will  probably 
be  effected  next  year  by  an  imperial 
edict  without  regard  to  the  protests  of 
the  Duma  or  of  the  l-innish  Diet.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
si)ecial  act  of  retaliation  because  of  the 
sympathy  manifested  by  the  Finns  for 
the  J\*ussian  radicals  during  their  strug- 
gle with  the  autocracy.  When  the  first 
Duma  was  dismissed,  the  majority  of 
the  members  adjourned  to  Viborg  and 
issued  from  there  a  manifesto  of  a  revo- 
lutionary character.  Large  numbers  of 
Russian  troops  have  been  placed  in  the 
Province  of  Viborg  and  in  the  cities  of 
Finland.  The  l<"inns  seem  quite  power- 
less to  maintain  the  ancient  autonomy  of 

the  grand  duchy. The  elections  held 

last  week  in  Saxony  were  the  first  under 
the  new  law  enlarging  the  suffrage.  The 
result  of  the  first  balloting  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  Conservative  majority  and 
the  election  of  a  large  number  of  Social- 
ists. In  the  old  Diet  the  Conservatives 
had  48 ;  in  the  new  they  have  only  elected 

13  representatives  and  have  a  chance  in 

14  precincts  on  the  reballoting.  The 
Socialists,  who  had  only  a  single  seat 
formerly,  have  now  16,  and  will  take  part 
in  57  second  elections  on  November  2. 
The  National  Liberals,  who  formerly  had 
31  seats,  have  elected  4  and  will  contest 
27  more.  The  chief  gains  of  the  Social- 
ists were  in  Dresden,  Leipsic  and  Chem- 
nitz. In  the  elections  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  on  the  same  day.  the 
Socialists  also  made  considerable  gains. 
They  will  have  at  least  10  representatives, 
as  against  3,  and  may  gain  many  more 

in   the  second   elections. A   skirmish 

took  place  between  the  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian soldiers  on  the  frontier  in  the 
Serres  district.  Four  Bulgarian  shep- 
herds were  arrested  by  the  Turks  and 
the  Bulgarian  soldiers  attempted  a  res- 
cue.  Strong  earthquake  sliocks  were 

felt  last  week  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Etna  and  vicinitv.     Many  of  the  houses 


in  Acireale  and  other  villages  were  over- 
thrown, but  only  one  person  was  killed. 
Mount  Vesuvius  is  in  a  state  of  active 
eruption  and  has  thrown  up  quantities  of 
stones.  The  disturbance  is  the  most  vio- 
lent  since    1906. A    new    scandal    in 

connection  with  the  Kongo  Free  State 
has  been  started  by  the  revelation  of  an 
officer  of  a  rubber  company.  He  claims 
that  during  the  last  two  years  the  com- 
pany's agents  have  tortured  and  killed 
many  natives,  burned  villages  and  forced 
the  natives  to  work  for  them  by  impris- 
onment and  punishment. The  officers 

of  the  Greek  army,  who  have  been  pro 
moting  the  movement  for  the  abdication 
of  King  George,  are  said  to  favor  offer- 
ing the  throne  to  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
in  case  their  efforts  are  successful.  King 
George,  in  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands, has  instructed  his  three  sons, 
who  were  officers  in  the  army,  to  resign 
their  positions.  Prince  Luigi,  Duke  of 
the  Abruzzi,  is  a  cousin  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Italy  and  well  known  to  the 
world  because  of  his  exploits  in  moun- 
tain climbing  and  Arctic  exploration. 
The  Military  League  is  becoming  more 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial,  as  it  meets  with 
no  effective  opposition  from  Government 
or  King.  It  has  gone  so  far  as  to  force  the 
King  to  dismiss  from  the  army  the  two 
prominent  officers  who  remained  loyal 
and  refused  to  join  in  the  recent  mutiny. 
The  first  steps  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  rcgivtc  in  China 
were  taken  on  October  14.  when,  in  ac- 
cordance with  imperial  edict,  provincial 
assemblies  were  held  to  consider  desir- 
able changes  in  the  form  of  government 
and  to.  elect  delegates  to  a  national  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  assemblies 
have  only  advisory  powers  at  present, 
but  may  later  develop  into  legislative 
bodies  for  their  respective  provinces. 
The  members  are  drawn  from  the  gentry 
and  student  classes,  but  officeholders  arc 

excluded. The    dispute    between    the 

Russian  authorities  at  Harbin,  in  Man- 
churia, and  the  German  consul,  has  been 
settled  by  the  withdrawal  of  German 
protection  from  the  brewery  which  re- 
fused to  pay  the  Rusian  taxes. The 

Turkish  Government  has  refused  to 
compensate  foreigners  for  the  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  .'\dana  massacres,  on  the 
ground  that  the  disturbances  were  un- 
avoidable 


A  Vacation   Idyll 

BY  E.   P.   POWELL 


TO  my  taste  vacation  should  never  be 
in  the  summer,  but  in  tlie  winter. 
I  would  run  away  from  the  frost 
spears  rather  tlian  from  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun.  I  believe  that  our  schools  even 
would  do  better  if  they  were  built  in  big 
groves,  with  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
kept  open  all  summer,  giving  them  a 
three  months'  vacation  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  I  am  getting  more  new  fash- 
ioned as  I  grow  older,  and  less  able  to  sit 
down  quietly  and  let  the  world  take  its 
pace.  At  any  rate,  my  vacation  begins  in 
November,  and  it  begins  on  an  ocean 
steamer  headed  for  Savannah.  Of 
course,  we  must  hustle  our  apple  picking 
and  get  the  last  of  the  crop  into  our  cus- 
tomers' hands  before  we  turn  the  key 
and  follow  the  birds. 

Florida  is  so  entirely  unique  among 
the  States  that  to  know  it  is  to  know  a 
new  world.  I  had  heard  of  it  only  thru 
tourists,  and  supposed  it  was  a  flat  spread 
of  sand,  where  one  might  mostly  see  la- 
goons full  of  alligators,  but  on  the  higher 
grounds,  orange  groves  and  gardens  of 
pineapples.  When  I  found  the  real 
Florida  I  discovered  rolling  hills,  hold 
ing  between  them  the  most  charming  lit- 
tle lakes,  and  covered  with  pines  stand- 
ing 80  feet  high ;  where  the  seasons  got 
so  mixed  that  they  averaged  a  continual 
June.  One  must  think  twice  in  midwin- 
ter to  be  sure  it  is  not  midsummer.  I 
found  the  trees  as  much  puzzled  as  my- 
self, not  knowing  just  when  to  blossom 
or  when  to  go  to  sleep.  This  backbone 
of  Florida  is  100  miles  long  and  50  wide. 
and  is  almost  unknown  to  tourists. 

Our  Lakes. — Our  lakes  are  rather 
small  bodies  of  water,  from  half  a  mile 
to  5  miles  in  diameter,  of  all  shapes,  and 
generally  surrounded  by  high  sloping 
land.  They  must  be  very  old  bodies  of 
water,  for  the  bottom  of  them  is  deep 
with  muck,  as  black  as  night.  They  are 
just  big  enough,  many  of  them,  to  wrap 
right  into  your  farm  homestead  and  call 
your  own.  Tha  pines  stand  close  about 
them  and  look  at  their  faces  in  the  wa- 
ter, where  they  are  as  distinct  as  on  land. 
T   have   Lake   Lucy   in    front   and    Laki 
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Emerson  at  the  rear.  1  he  first  of  the>c 
is  half  a  mile  over  it,  and  is  such  a  mir- 
ror as  artifice  could  not  construct.  The 
sun  going  down  thru  the  big  pines,  at 
night,  lays  great  beams  of  scarlet,  like  a 
bridge,  over  to  my  side.  There  is  an  alli- 
gator somewhere  in  its  sandy  bottom, 
and  he  shows  himself  occasionally,  but  is 
harmless  and  interesting — a  fine  sample 
of  a  departing  race.  Ducks  cleave  the 
water  in  large  numbers,  shouting  glee- 
fully as  they  swim  races  or  dive  and 
swim  under  water.  So  quiet  is  the  wa- 
ter that  one  may  row  out  to  the  middle 
of  the  lake  in  the  early  morning  and 
write  an  article  for  The  Independkxt. 
While  he  is  there  white  egrets  and  blue 
herons  will  be  fishing  around  the  bor- 
ders, and  mourning  doves  will  be  calling 
from  a  grove  of  young  pines  just  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  I  know  few  things 
more  beautiful  and  entrancing  than  one 
of  these  gems  set  in  green,  to  be  played 
over  and  enjoyed  by  all  living  creatures 
— the  very  ideal  of  perfect  peace. 

Our  Parks. — A  pine  forest  is  always  a 
grove,  and  not  a  close  woods,  like  ours 
at  the  North,  of  beech  or  other  decidu- 
ous trees.  It  resembles  a  village  park, 
as  if  gracefully  planted  by  some  skilful 
landscapist ;  only  these  great  Jove-headed 
pines  have  been  growing  two  hundred 
years  or  more,  for  many  of  them  are  100 
feet  high,  and  their  shafts,  2  feet  in  diam- 
eter, are  clean  of  limbs  for  the  first  60 
feet.  The  rough  bark  resists  fire,  so  that 
when  the  annual  burning  over  occurs  not 
many  trees  are  injured — only,  if  one  do 
get  on  fire,  what  a  furious  torch  of  pitch 
it  is!  Long  tresses  of  Florida  moss  hang 
down  from  the  higher  limbs,  and,  swa> 
ing  gracefully,  tell  you  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  Our  roads  wind  about  un- 
der the  trees,  trailing  their  way  from 
home  to  home  and  town  to  town,  almost 
always  favoring  you  with  shade. 

Our  Mornings. — Morning  is  the  glory 
of  the  day  anywhere.  I  pity  the  night- 
hawks,  who  sleep  away  the  sweeter  part 
of  life — when  the  dew  is  gemming  the 
grasses,  and  tlie  honeysuckles  about  the 
house  are  sending  greetings  over  to  the 
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clover  in  the  meadows.  Our  Florida 
inoniintis  arc  the  most  dclit^Mitful  in  the 
world.  The  nights  arc  invariably  cool,  and 
the  mornings  have  that  sweet  freshness, 
fragrant  with  orange  blossoms  and  pine 
exhalation,  which  make  it  imj)ossible  for 
one  to  remember  that  he  ever  had  an  ill. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  days  grow 
warmer,  but  breezes  meet  each  other 
from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf. 
Queer  sounds  thev  tuake.  inquisitively 
hunting  thru  the  forests  and  up  the  bay- 
heads.  A  northwester  once  or  twice  a 
year  comes  blowing  his  fingers  thru  the 
pines,  but  he  soon  sweats  himself  into 
moderation. 

Our  Nis^hts. — Our  nights  are  a  new 
kind  of  day.  These  pine  needles  do  not 
cut  off  the  moon  rays,  as  do  big-leaved 
trees,  and  the  shadows  seem  to  go  walk- 
ing about  with  you.  The  lightning  bugs 
in  Februarv  fly  away  up  in  the  tree  tops, 
and  they  give  long  streaks  of  nearly  con- 
tinuous flame.  Occasionally,  over  the 
lake,  one  of  them  sees  his  reflection  as 
an  inviting  mate,  and  he  dips  down  to 
drown  love  forever.  There  arc  some 
.spells  so  quiet,  so  sincere,  when  the  moon 
and  all  the  stars  seem  surely  talking  to 
us,  that  I  feel  I  am  attending  a  conven- 
tion of  the  universe. 

Our  Wild  Flowers. — These  are  never 
f|uite  absent,  but  after  the  first  of  March 
they  begin  to  revel  and  riot  in  their  abmi- 
dance  and  variety.  Real  spring  begins 
with  Februarv,  and  by  the  middle  of  that 
month  the  blue  violets  on  long  stems 
stand  up  with  the  new  grass,  blinking  at 
you  as  you  pass  by,  and  every  one  won- 
dering that  you  do  not  stop  to  ])ick  it. 
Rut  then  it  is  violet  time  all  the  year 
round.  As  the  days  widen  you  should 
see  the  wild  children  multiply,  almost  all 
of  them  legumes,  with  big  roots.  I  have 
heard  their  names,  but  Nature  did  not 
put  on  these  tags,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
remember  them.  They  are  as  beautiful 
as  sweet  peas,  and  most  of  them  are  lav- 
ender and  yellow,  but  the  Cherokee  bean 
stands  in  huge  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet. 
I  thought  to  sod  my  two  acres  of  front- 
age ;  but  when  the  sensitive  plants  spread 
me  a  delicate  carpet,  and  a  thousand 
legumes  shot  their  novelties  u])  thru.  I 
said,  "No  art  can  equal  this  ;  let  it  alone." 
So  my  yard  will  be  a  wild  flower  girden 
always. 


Our  Birds. — The  first  to  greet  us  in 
the  mf)rning  is  the  mourning  dove, 
plaintively  calling  from  the  distance, 
with  notes  holding  a  good  deal  of  ven 
Irikjquism.  liob  White  then  come^ 
marching  thru  your  lawns,  only  sonie- 
'  times  he  leaves  ofF  the  boh  and  simplv 
says  xchitc.  There  are  a  lot  of  fool 
•Northerners,  who  come  down  here  and 
shoot  every  one  of  these  beautiful  and 
useful  creatures  that  they  can  find — for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  lack 
souls  to  appreciate  the  beautiful.  Now 
the  cardinal  bird  is  singing  in  the  orange 
grove,  a  flame  of  scarlet  even  brighter 
than  our  tanager.  Mocking  birds  are 
everywhere,  singing  a  repertoire  of  non- 
•sense,  either  backward  or  forward  as  -t 
happens,  and  never  anything  like  as  mu- 
sical as  a  catbird.  He  is  a  tame,  saucy, 
sociable  fellow,  eating  mulberries,  and 
ready  to  pick  up  at  your  feet  any  bit  of 
food  that  he  likes.  The  red-winged  black- 
bird is  our  real  uuisician  ;  in  flocks  in  the 
pine  tops  you  might  take  them  for  a  band 
of  Swiss  bell-ringers — silvery  and  sweet 
beyond  compare.  Some  years  the  robins 
and  the  bluebirds  are  here  in  vast  num- 
bers, filling  our  bayheads  w-ith  eternal 
chatter  and  song,  and  surrounding  our 
lakes  in  clouds ;  but  some  years  they  do 
not  show  up  at  all. 

Our  Verandas. — Our  verandas  are  the 
best  part  of  our  houses.  We  make  them 
broad  and  at  least  half  way  around  the 
whole  house.  Ten  or  12  feet  deep  is 
none  too  much,  and  then  you  should  en- 
close the  whole  with  wire  netting  and  a 
screen  door,  so  that  it  shall  be  fly-proof. 
As  for  mosquitoes,  we  have  so  few  here 
that  we  do  not  mind  them.  When  you 
have  well  defined  your  veranda,  two 
stories  high  possibly,  and  supplied  it  with 
Morris  chairs  and  rattan  rockers,  and 
hammock  beds,  you  need  say  nothing 
more  about  your  house. 

Our  Fireplaces. — Yes.  there  is  one 
more  feature  of  a  Southern  home  worth 
talking  about.  Of  course,  we  burn  pine 
knots  and  the  big  cones  which  drop  lib- 
erally everywhere.  There  is  enough  of 
them  to  defy  waste  for  one  hundred 
years,  and.  as  most  of  my  200  acres  are 
pine  parks,  I  for  one  shall  never  catch  up 
with  the  need  of  firewood.  The  ]iine  is 
so  full  of  pitch  that  a  newspaper  will  set 
it  on  fire.     .About  five  o'clock  of  an  ordi- 
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nary  winter's  day  the  fireplace  is  throw- 
ing out  a  delicious  fragrance  and  a  wel- 
come heat.  We  toast  our  feet,  tell  stories, 
think  about  our  Northern  friends,  and 
after  supper  read  the  papers,  get  sleepy, 
and  go  to  bed. 

Our  Oranges. — This  is  the  one  thing 
that  you  cannot  exaggerate,  for  an  orange 
grove  or  orchard  is  a  thing  of  delight  all 
the  year  round.  The  round-headed  trees, 
limbed  nearly  to  the  ground,  are  beaten 
by  nothing  in  the  world,  either  in  flower 
or  in  fruit,  but  by  an  orchard  of  aonlc 
trees.  The  white  orange  flower  cannot 
compare  with  the  king  of  fruits  dressed 
in  pink  and  white.  Yet  wonderful  is  this 
cloud  of  fragrance  that  rolls  over  the 
world  from  an  orange  grove ;  and  mar- 
velous is  the  beauty  of  a  grove  loaded 
with  golden  balls  that  bend  the  limbs 
down  in  graceful  curves.  You  can  eat  a 
half  dozen  before  every  meal,  and  do  no 
harm  to  your  stomach  or  your  con- 
science. There  are  enough  for  every- 
body and  all. 

Our  Neighbors. — Of  course  the  hu- 
man is  the  most  important  aflfair.  even 
in  the  woods.  Most  of  the  folk  are 
Northerners,  and  a  good  average  lot  they 
are ;  opinionated  as  neople  ought  to  be ; 
but  opinions  that  are  worth  anything  are 
like  two  whetstones ;  rub  them  together 
and  both  vanish.  The  Crackers  make 
splendid  farmers  and  are  fond  of  razor- 
backs.  These  animals  are  sometimes 
classed  as  hogs,  but  a  hog  has  some  vir- 
tues, and  a  razorback  has  none.  He 
knows  every  sweet-potato  patch  within 
ten  miles,  and  he  studies  diligently  how 
he  shall  get  at  them.     Unfortunately  he 


has  brains.  The  negroes  are  a  quiet  and 
clever  lot,  with  a  good  deal  of  working 
capacity,  and  under  a  slow  momentum  oi 
betterment. 

Our  Tourists. — A  genuine  tourist  is  a 
curious  creature ;  his  eyes  continuously 
rolling,  yet  seeing  nothing  beneath  the 
surface.  He  goes  blindly  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  paying  astounding  bills,  and 
rather  proud  of  it.  He  rarely  gets  one 
hour  of  comfort,  and  after  he  has  spent 
his  roll  he  goes  home  supposing  he 
knows  all  about  Elorida.  The  proper 
thing  to  do,  if  you  wish  to  know  the 
country,  is  to  settle  somewhere;  build  a 
home,  have  a  garden  and  orchard  of  your 
own,  and  a  lake  also  if  you  can.  In  a 
couple  of  winters  you  will  have  saved 
enough  out  of  hotel  bills  to  pay  for  a 
snug  cottage  and  ten  acres  of  land. 

This  is  the  way  to  spend  your  vacation, 
n  you  are  a  Yankee,  with  Yankee  hands, 
you  can  build  most  of  your  house  your- 
self. You  will  then  have  fish  from  your 
lake ;  oranges,  loquats,  plums,  persim- 
mons, pears,  mulberries,  huckleberries, 
blackberries  and  strawberries  in  your  or- 
chard ;  eggs  and  honey  in  your  back 
yard;  all  sorts  of  vegetables  in  midwin- 
ter, and  bushels  of  roses  all  the  time. 
You  can  come  and  go  as  you  please,  and 
you  will  study  the  country  from  a  van- 
tage point.  Your  outgoes  need  not  ex- 
ceed one  dollar  a  week  in  cash.  A  teach- 
ers' club  could  do  even  better.  You  could 
rent  or  own  a  cow  and  horse,  and  all 
winter,  while  the  North  is  racked  with 
storms,  you  will  have  weather  so  nearly 
perfect  that  some  of  you  might  throw  up 
your  commissions. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  Theater 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON   PHELPS,  Ph.D. 
Lampson   Professor  of   English    Literature  at   Yale    University. 


ON  Tuesday,  December  15,  1908,  I 
went  to  Now  York  to  attend  tlie 
exercises  in  celebration  of  the 
laying^  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  New 
Theater.  It  was  a  memorable  occasion, 
and  some  of  us  felt  that  history  was  be- 
ing made.  Mr.  William  K.  Vanderbilt 
was  the  presiding  officer ;  speeches  were 
delivered  by  the  Mayor,  by  the  president 
of  the  college,  by  Augustus  Thomas,  the 
four  men  representing  the  founders  of 
the  institution,  the  governuient  of  New 
York,  the  university,  and  the  stage.  A 
poem  was  read  by  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der and  the  "Star  SpangUd  Banner"  was 
sung  by  Geraldine  Farrar— sung  better 
than  I  had  ever  heard  it  sung  before, 
even  tho  the  words  were  not  correctly 
given.  Easily  recognizable  in  the  audi- 
ence were  actors,  managers,  playwrights 
and  men  of  letters ;  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  was  glorious  old  John  Rigelow. 
who,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-one.  was, 
as  is  his  way,  looking  forward  and  not 
back.  I  had  for  some  weeks  so  keenly 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  this  day  that, 
before  walking  over  to  the  theater,  I 
thought  I  would  see  what  the  great  nn  t- 
ropolitan  journals  had  to  say  about  it. 
To  my  intense  surprise,  I  found  that  the 


Sun,  the  Times,  the  Tribune  and  the 
Herald  for  Dicember  15  contained  not 
one  word,  cither  by  way  of  news  or  by 
way  of  comment,  concerning  the  fact 
that  the  corner.stone  of  the  New  Thcatt-r 
was  to  be  laid  that  afternoon.  And  on 
the  next  day  there  was  not  a  single  allu- 
sion to  this  event  or  to  the  enterprise  on 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Suu.  Tiines. 
Tribune,  Herald  or  Ilrenlujs;  Post. 

The  hostility  of  the  so-called  Theatri- 
cal Trust  to  the  New  Theater  is  not 
wholly  easy  to  understand,  nor  did  J  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact  until  I  read  in  the 
Sun  for  January  16,  locK).  a  cohnun  ac- 
count of  the  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Association  of  Theatrical  Managers, 
which  took  place  the  night  before.  The 
.speech  of  the  evening  was  made  ])y  Mr. 
Abraham  Lincoln  Krlanger.  who  .'^eemcd 
on  this  occasion  to  lack  some  of  his  ac- 
customed cheer  fulness.  He  did  not  like  the 
New  Theater,  and  said  .«;o,  with  that 
frankness  of  speech  characteristic  of  his 
offhand  remarks.  As  reported  in  the 
Sun,  he  declared  in  an  ironical  manner: 

"rrob.ibIy  .1  new  tli'  '   era   is  about  to 

dawn  upon  us.     The  1  res.  h.iving  tired 

of  piuR  ponjj  and  the  horM'  show.  \   t.ik- 

ing  up  the  management  of  grand  •  .  A  tbe 
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theater  as  a  hobby.  .  .  .  And  what  is  going 
to  be  done  there?  Create  new  stars?  No; 
they  are  going  to  offer  positions  to  the  stars 
that  were  made  thru  your  energy,  experience 
and  capital.  They  certainly  do  not  want  us  to 
think  that  the  New  Theater  is  intended  as  a 
place  of  amusement  for  the  people.  Many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  invested 
in  theaters  thruout  the  country,  all  of  which 
were  acquired  before  the  millionaires  took  up 
theater  management  as  their  pastime.  The 
successful  stars  I  have  referred  to  all  made 
their  reputations  and  pleased  theatergoers  be- 
fore the  millionaire  angel  appeared  on.  the 
scene.  The  first  tune  that  is  played  in  the 
New  Theater  ought  to  be : 
'I  want  td  be  an  angel, 

And  with  the  angels  stand. 
For  a  crown  upon  my  forehead 

I'll  have  a  checkbook  in  my  hand. 

"I  see  that  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
they  have  called  in  dramatic  physicians.  I 
hope  that  Drs.  Dillingham  and  1  atfiam  will  be 
able  to  relieve  the  financial  plan,  biit  take  it 
from  me,  when  thev  call  for  first  aid  to  the 
mjured  at  the  New  Theater  it  will  be  surgeons 
they  require,  and  veterinaries  at  that." 

I  have  a  hig-h  respect  for  the  shrewd- 
ness and  worldly  wisdom  of  Mr.  Erlan- 
ger ;  there  can  he  no  douht  of  his  ahilitv 
as  a  man  of  business.  Why  should  he  be 
so  ansrry  at  the  New  Theater?  Is  it  pos- 
sible Ihat  he  is  afraid  of  it?  Some  years 
ag-o,  when  the  project  was  first  seriously 
discussed,  it  was  ridiculed  because  of  its 
certain  lack  of  financial  support ;  that  be- 
ing now  assured,  it  is  ridiculed  as  a  play- 
thing of  the  rich.  Not  long  since  its  ene- 
mies informed  us  that  no  actors  could  be 
obtained  except  those  out  of  a  job;  the 
list  of  actors  and  actresses  already  en- 
gaged completely  disposing  of  this  diffi- 
culty, we  are  told  that  the  New  Theater 
has  no  right  to  take  stars  "made"  by  a 
group  of  successful  business  men  ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  poaching  on 
other  people's  preserves.  If  any  one 
really  believed  that  the  New  Theater  was 
a  thing  of  no  importance,  or  an  enter- 
prise without  a  future,  the  ra.ge  of  its 
powerful  antagonists  would  seem  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  The- 
atrical Trust,  it  contains  at  least  one  man 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  drama  in  New  York.  That 
man  is  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.  He  is  not 
given  to  making  speeches,  and  he  dislikes 
controversv  ;  Init  those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber the  old  Lyceum  Theater,  with  its  a<l- 
jnirable  stock  company,  the  quality  of  the 
plays  selected  for  representation,  and  the 


manner  in  which  they  were  given,  will 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  this  astute 
manager  for  the  pleasant  evenings  spent 
in  that  delightfully  intimate  little  audi- 
torium. There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk 
nowadays  about  ideals  in  dramatic  art ;  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have 
always  believed  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  to 
be  a  man  of  high  ideals,  and  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  America  a 
manager  who  combines  so  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  stage  and  so  much  practical 
business  judgment  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  The  methods  and  aims 
of  the  New  Theater  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  his  own ;  we  are  to  have  a  good 
stock  company,  who  are  to  give,  at  the 
regular  Trust  prices,  both  clac<;ic  and 
contemporary  plays. 

In  February,  igo'^,  the  American 
Dramatists'  Club  appointed  a  committee 
to  originate  and  define  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  an  endowed  national  thea- 
ter. The  committee  met  and  tentatively 
announced  a  scheme,  of  which  the  first 
statement  was  in  this   wise : 

"To  construct  and  maintain  by  private  en- 
dowment and  personal  subscription  in  New 
York  a  modern  theater  of  American  type,  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  American  dra- 
matic and  theatric  art.  the  chief  object  being 
to  present  worthy  American  plays,  the  reper- 
tory also  to  include  the  classic  and  standard 
plays,  American  and  foreign ;  the  manager  to 
be  an  American." 

All  hope  of  municipal.  State  and  na- 
tional support  was  wiselv  abandoned  :  it 
takes  manv  years  of  tradition  and  a  thoro- 
ly  educated  public  to  bring  about  such  a 
consuijimation.  In  the  present  condition 
of  mimicipal  politics  in  the  United  States 
a  subsidized  theater  could  hardlv  hope 
for  permanent  success,  and  might  easily 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  foreigners. 
The  only  wa>' — the  way  adopted  bv  the 
New  Theater — was  to  raise  the  necessarv 
funds  bv  private  subscription,  which 
meant,  of  course,  that  the  much-maligned 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  had  to  be  de- 
pended on.  as  is  alwavs  the  case  in  this 
coimtry  when  anv  intellectual  or  charita- 
ble enterprise  is  to  be  launched  or  main 
tained.  I  do  not  know  how  bad  modern 
.Vmerican  millionaires  really  are ;  but  as 
I  travel  about  and  see  the  rcstilts  of  their 
generositv  in  the  permanent  form  of  hos- 
pitals, churches,  public  libraries  and  uni- 
versities. I  wonder  what  on  earth  we 
should  do  without  thetn. 
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'I  he  New  Theater  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  first  performance  is 
announced  for  the  night  of  Monday,  No- 
vember 8,  tho  as  I  wandered  around  the 
vast  structure  from  pit  to  dome  the  other 
day,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  stage 
and  auditorium  could  be  made  ready  by 
that  time.  But  in  New  York  miracles 
happen  every  day,  and  "the  thing  that 
couldn't  has  occurred"  so  often  that  one 
takes  the  impossil)le  for  granted.  The 
building  is  superb,  both  without  and 
within,  and  with  the  grounds  cost  about 
$3,000,000.  The  material  used  for  con- 
struction is  Indiana  limestone,  and  the 
architecture  is  in  the  manner  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  of  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  faqade  occupies  an  entire 
block  between  Sixty-second  and  Sixty- 
third  streets,  and  looks  out  on  Central 
Park.  The  capacity  is  2,200  persons ; 
every  spectator  must  have  a  chair,  and  no 
standing  room  is  provided.  The  audito- 
rium is  built  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
the   IIip]-)nflrnnie,  being  broad   and   shal- 


low, with  the  long  axis  running  parallel 
to  the  footlights.  This  is  the  best  possi- 
ble arrangement  in  a  large  theater  both 
for  seeing  and  hearing.  The  stage  is  100 
feet  wide,  with  a  proscenium  opening  42 
feet  by  40.  The  height  from  the  stage 
floor  to  the  top  is  112  feet,  and  the  depth 
below  the  floor  42  feet.  Every  seat  in  the 
house  is  so  constructed  as  to  command  a 
clear  view  of  the  stage.  The  parquet 
floor  has  a  steep  grade,  and  the  shallow 
shape  of  the  vast  room  makes  one  sitting 
in  the  last  row  feel  surprisingly  close  to 
the  curtain.  Directly  behind  this  last  row 
of  the  parquet  floor  are  the  boxes,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  4  feet.  This  is  the  only 
row  of  boxes  the  theater  contains,  and 
directly  over  are  the  foyer  .stalls;  behind 
these,  at  a  slight  elevation,  are  the  seats 
in  the  first  balcony,  and  above,  running 
up  and  far  back,  are  the  gallery  chairs. 
There  are  so  many  easy  exits  that  it  is 
estimated  that  the  entire  building,  both 
stage  and  auditorium,  can  be  emptied  in 
three   minutes.       The   whole   interior   of 
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DETAIL  OF  FRIEZE,  THE  NEW  THEATER. 
From  a  photograph  by  Frances  B.  Johnston. 


the  theater  is  constructed  of  cement,  all 
welded  into  one  mass,  so  that  the  great 
edifice  is  in  reality  one  solid  block. 

No  cost  has  been  spared  on  ornament 
and  interior  decoration.  The  main  foyer 
is  simply  magnificent,  without  being  in 
the  least  gaudy  or  garish.  A  great  cor- 
ridor runs  entirely  around  the  rear  of  the 
lower  floor,  flanked  at  the  corners  by  two 
huge  spiral  staircases  of  remarkable 
beauty.  These  staircases  are  each  double, 
one  flight  being  directly  over  the  other. 
Every  floor  of  the  building  can  be 
reached  on  foot  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  the  decorations  are  so  splendid  that 
one  feels  as  if  one  were  taking  part  in  a 
triumphal  march. 

The  New  Theater  is  not  merely  a 
place  where  actors  appear  on  the  stage 
and  spectators  sit  in  the  auditorium.  It 
is  literally  a  home  of  the  drama.  Like 
the  best  theaters  abroad,  only  a  portion 
of  the  building  is  taken  up  with  the  space 


directly  before  and  directly  behind  the 
curtain.  The  comfort  of  both  players 
and  auditors  has  been  provided  for  by  a 
vast  variety  of  rooms.  I  visited  them  all. 
and  each  apartment  looked  like  a  good 
place  to  sit  down  and  stay  awhile.  One 
of  the  chief  features  is  the  library,  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  company.  This 
is  a  beautiful  room,  an  education  in  itself. 
The  actors'  dressing  rooms  are  spacious, 
well  fitted  up,  and  provided  with  every 
modern  convenience  in  the  way  of  glass 
and  electricity.  A  greenroom,  not  much 
heard  of  in  America  in  these  latter  days. 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  players,  and  is  a  most  attractive 
place.  This  is  intended  wholly  for  social 
intercourse,  and  after  the  theater  l)egins 
its  performances  in  November  the  green- 
room will  never  be  open  to  the  public. 
For  the  comfort  of  spectators  there  is  a 
large  tea-room,  a  grill-room, and  plenty  of 
retiring  rooms ;  and  the  top  floor  of  the 
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theater  contains  a  big  roof  garden,  over- 
looking Central  Park.  This  is  partly 
roofed  with  glass ;  the  doors  are  all  made 
of  glass  and  lead  to  an  open  air  front 
terrace,  which  is  sure  to  be  popular  in 
pleasant  weather. 

The  director  of  the   New  Theater  is 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  a  native  of  Boston 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class 
of    1895.      Shortly   after  leaving  college 
he  made  a  practical  study  of  the  drama, 
with  the  aim  of  founding  in  Boston   a 
"new  theater."    He  studied  details  in  the 
only  place  to  study  them — Europe  ;  then 
with    a    partner    he   leased    the    Castle 
Square  Theater  in  Boston,  and  for  four 
years,  in  winter  and  summer,  directed  a 
stock  company,  at  the  same  time  having 
complete    control    of   the   financial    side. 
There  was  a  weekly  change  of  bill,  the 
affair  prospered,  and  attracted  wide  and 
favorable  comment.   Thus  having  proven 
his  ability,  and  justified  the  confidence  of 
his   friends,   he   again   went   abroad  and 
made    a    careful    investigation    of    over 
sixty  European  playhouses ;  he  then  re- 
turned   to    Boston,    bought    a    site,    had 
plans  drawn   for  his  proposed  building, 
and  gave  them  up  only  to  assume  the  di- 
rectorship   of    the    New    Theater.      Mr. 
John  Corbin,  the  literary  manager,  was 
born    in    Chicago,    and    was    graduated 
from    Harvard    in    1892.      After    taking 
graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  spending 
a  year  at  Oxford,  he  engaged  in  miscel- 
laneous   literary    work,    and    for    seven 
years  was  a  dramatic  critic  in  New  York, 
serving  on  Harper's  Weekly,  then  on  the 
Times  and  later  on  the  Sun,  where  his 
Sunday  articles  on  the  drama  became  no- 
table for  their  thoughtfulness  and  inde- 
pendence.    He  is  the  author  of  a  play 
which  is  to  be  produced,  not  in  tlie  New 
Theater,  this  season.     Mr.  Lee  Shubert, 
the  business  manager,  is  well  known  all 
over  the  United  States  for  his  ability  in 
handling  large  theatrical  enterprises.   His 
own  firm  is  entirely   separate  from   the 
work  of  the  New  Theater,  but  he  brings 
to   it  his   lon^  experience   and   practical 
skill.     These  triumvirs  constitute  the  di- 
rectorate, and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
better  management  could  be  found.    It  is 
not  out  of  place  to  pay  a  passing  tribute 
to  Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard, 
who  has  for  years  been  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  drama  in  that 


university,  and  in  whose  classes  both  Mr. 
Ames  and  Mr.  Corbin  were  enthusiastic 
pupils.  • 

The  directorate  has  had  little  trouble  in 
securing  competent  actors  for  the  stock 
company.  An  actor  in  a  stock  company 
does  not  make  so  much  money  as  a  suc- 
cessful star,  but  his  privileges  and  op- 
portunities are  so  great  that  the  attrac- 
tion is  strong.  Instead  of  acting  every 
night,  he  appears  only  on  certain  even- 
ings ;  instead  of  traveling  all  over  the 
country  in  one-night  stands,  he  lives  in 
New  York,  and  has  a  home ;  he  can  be  a 
citizen,  can  live  a  responsible  life,  and 
educate  his  children.  His  intellectual 
growth  is  assured,  for  his  role  changes, 
now  classic  and  now  modern  ;  the  weari- 
some repetition  of  the  same  part  every 
night  in  a  year  is  deadening  to  anybody. 
(I  met  an  actor  once  who  had  appeared 
without  one  variation  in  "Brewster's 
Millions"  for  three  years!)  Then  his 
future  is  assured  by  contract.  The  lot  of 
an  actor  in  a  foreign  stock  company  is 
far  more  enviable  than  that  of  a  star  un- 
der our  system.  In  Munich  many  actors 
sign  a  contract  to  one  house  for  ten  years 
ahead.  Then  they  can  settle  down,  have 
a  domestic  life,  own  a  home,  and  become 
active  and  respected  members  of  the 
community.  There  is  simply  no  compar- 
ison between  such  a  career  and  the  hotel- 
and-railway  existence  of  the  American 
thespian. 

Some  of  the  best-known  members  of 
the  New  Theater  company  are  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Sothern  and  Miss  Julia  Marlowe, 
who  are  not  only  warm  favorites  with  the 
public  all  over  America,  but  who  have 
repeatedly  shown  a  love  not  for  "high- 
brow" drama,  but  for  the  drama  of  cere- 
bration, to  which  none  but  fools  can  seri- 
ously object.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk,  an  excellent  and  finely 
intelligent  character  actor ;  Mr.  Albert 
Bruning,  who  has  appeared  with  Booth 
and  Barrett ;  Mr.  Charles  Cartwright,  an 
Englishman  who  was  in  the  company  of 
Henry  Irving ;  Mr.  Ben  Johnson,  who 
was  with  the  late  Mr.  Mansfield ;  and 
much  is  expected  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wendell, 
who  for  years  has  achieved  remarkable 
success  as  an  amateur  actor,  and  who 
will  now  for  the  first  time  be  seen  as  a 
professional.  Among  the  actresses  we 
shall    have    Miss    Rose    Coghlan,  whom 
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many  of  us  saw  on  the  stage  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  Mrs.  Sol  Smith,  who  is  now 
only  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  appar- 
ently has  a  long  and  bright  future  on  the 
stage.  She  does  not  know  how  to  be  old. 
except  in  roles  requiring  the  simulation 
of  age ;  licr  interpretation  of  Juliet's 
Nurse  is  deservedly  admired.  Miss  Bea- 
trice Forbes-Robertson,  who  has  acted 
with  Irving,  Tree,  Wyndham,  Hare,  Al- 
exander, Bouchier,  and  others,  is  certain- 
ly not  lacking  in  experience.  The  chorus 
and  the  supers  are  having  long  daily  re- 
hearsals, and  the  high  expectation  of  the 
public  bids  fair  to  be  reasonably  gratified. 
Opera  is  to  be  given  as  well  as  drama. 
Twenty  evening  and  twenty  matinee  per- 
formances of  the  former  will  be  given 
during  the  winter,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Dippel,  and  the  singers  will  come 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Of 
the  plays,  about  one-third  will  be 
"classic"  and  the  rest  composed  of  mod- 
ern comedies  and  plays  of  wide  appeal. 
On  the  opening  night  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra" will  be  presented,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  spectacle,  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  auditorium,  will  be  notable  for  its 
splendor.  Later  a  new  play  by  Edward 
Sheldon,  author  of  "Salvation  Nell,"  will 
be  given.  This  is  to  be  called  "The  Nig- 
ger." Mr.  John  Galsworthy's  powerful 
social  drama,  "Strife,"  that  recently  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  in  London,  and 
has  since  been  published  in  America  by 
the  Putnams,  is  also  to  be  seen  at  the 
New  Theater  this  season.  I,  for  one, 
deeply  regret  that  the  management 
thought  it  necessary  to  shift  the  scenes 
from  Britain  to  Ohio.  Have  audiences, 
then,  no  imagination,  and  must  we  trans- 
form geography  in  order  to  make  human 
nature  seem  like  itself?  Why  not  put 
Rosalind  and  Orlando  in  the  Bronx?  I 
sincerely  hope  this  docs  not  mean  that  all 
foreign  plays  are  to  be  "adapted"  for 
American  use.  A  play  by  Pirieux,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  interesting  of  all 
contemporary  dramatists,  will  also  be 
produced,  and  other  announcements  will 
follow.  During  the  presentation  of  op- 
eras the  orchestra  plays  in  a  pit  before 
the  footlights,  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  floor ;  on  nights  when  plays  are 
given  there  will  fortunately  be  no  orches- 


tra in  the  auditorium,  but  music  will  be 
heard  in  the  grand  foyer  between  the 
acts ;  and,  while  the  people  are  walking 
up  and  down,  enjoying  music  and  con- 
versation, a  most  ingenious  system  of 
ventilation  will  thoroly  cleanse  the  audi- 
ence room  of  every  atom  of  used-up  air. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful presentations  of  domestic  dramas 
and  pieces  intimes  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  size  of  the  New  Theater.  An  audi- 
torium that  seats  2.200  people,  even  tho 
arranged  in  the  admirable  manner  de- 
schibed  above,  is  altogether  too  big 
for  the  enjoyment  of  conversational 
plays.  For  a  great  spectacle  like 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  and  for  op- 
era nothing  could  be  better :  but  this 
country  does  not  need  Shakespeare 
and  grand  opera  nearly  so  much  as 
it  needs  the  intelligent  production,  in- 
telligent acting,  intelligent  setting  of 
modern  intelligent  plays.  The  evenings 
in  Europe  that  a  lover  of  the  theater  re- 
members with  the  keenest  delight  are 
those  spent  at  the  Deutsches  Theater, 
Neues  Theater,  and  Kleines  Theater  in 
Berlin  ;  at  the  little  Schauspielhaus  and 
Residenz-Theater  in  Munich  :  at  the  old 
Theatre  Antoine  at  Paris,  and  one  docs 
not  forget  the  success  of  the  manage- 
ment in  making  the  Comedie  Franqaise 
look  like  a  small  house,  which  it  isn't. 
We  must  not  prejudge  the  New  Theater  ; 
perhaps  the  directorate  will  find  some 
way  to  solve  this  difficult  problem  ;  but  I 
wish  that  in  this  vast  building  room  had 
been  found  or  made  for  the  construction 
of  a  small  theater  within  the  theater, 
for  a  wing  or  corner  holding  a  small 
stage,  and  an  auditorium  seating  not 
more  than  500.  Such  a  room  is  the  only 
place  to  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  plays  that 
are  meant  for  the  ear  rather  than  for  the 
eye. 

Notwithstanding  this  particular  diffi- 
cultv.  every  one  who  has  the  real  interest 
of  American  drama  at  heart  will  rejoice 
in  the  erection  of  the  Na||i  Theater.  Its 
possibilities  are  enormoIalB  and  it  has 
long  been  needed.  If,  in  addition  to  the 
dignified  presentation  of  really  interest- 
ing drama,  it  can  do  something  toward 
the  education  of  American  audiences,  it 
will  prove  indeed  a  blessing. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Richard   A.    Ballinger 

SecKETARy  or  the  iNTEticir. 

BY  WILLARD  FRENCH 

i'^VV  have  ever  stepi)ed  from  private  rying  out  the  Roosevelt  pohcies  of  con- 
Hfe  to  accept  a  Cabinet  portfoho  servation,  which  ihe  l-orest  Service  has 
better  posted  as  to  the  coming  re-      deeply  at  heart. 


quirements  or  better  prepared  to  fulfil 
them  than  Secretary  I'allinger,  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  This  fact  must  be 
taken  in  account  in  considering  the  recent 
more  or  less  unpleasant  publicity  which 
has  been  given  Mr.  Ballinger,  in  connec- 


Secretary  Hallinger  is  an  intensely 
vigorous,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  keen- 
eyed  man,  with  a  round,  rather  pugna- 
cious face,  especially  in  the  set  of  the 
lower  jaw  ;  quick  and  concise  of  speech  ; 
a  cordial  and  atrieeable  man  to  meet  on 


RICHARD   A.    BALLINGER. 


tion  with  oorlain  acts  of  the  Department, 
rather  contlicting  with  the  sister  Depart- 
ment of  .Agricultme,  and  especially  with 
the  Forest  Service,  in  the  courj^c  of  car- 


friendly  terms,  but  moving  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  instantly  suggests  other  pos- 
sibilities if  occasion  requires.  He  is 
energy,  action  and  determinatitni  person- 
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ified.  He  comes  from  a  line  of  fighters, 
from  as  far  back  as  an  ancestor  on  the 
staff  of  "Mad"  Anthony  Wayne,  \vho 
fought  at  Yorktown  and  Stony  Point. 
The  whole  family  has  been  given  more 
or  less  to  wandering  and  adventure,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  no  ex- 
ception. He  crossed  the  country  several 
times  before  he  fixed  upon  Seattle, 
whence  he  was  summoned  to  the  Cabinet. 

Secretary  Ballinger's  father  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
was  an  outspoken  abolitionist,  if  any- 
thing a  little  in  advance  of  the  coming 
President.  He  fought  thru  the  Civil 
War,  coming  out  with  the  family  record 
well  sustained  and  the  title  of  "Colonel 
Dick."  His  son,  the  Secretary,  was  born 
in  Boonesboro,  la.,  in  1857,  and  began 
his  fighting  career  when  only  six  years 
old,  spending  several  months  with  his 
father  in  camp  at  Milliken's  Bend,  near 
Vicksburg,  where  the  soldiers  made  him 
a  drum  out  of  an  old  box,  and  he 
marched  about  with  the  musicians  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment.  After  the  war 
they  moved  to  Nilwood,  111.,  where 
Colonel  Dick  invested  in  sheep.  The 
coming  Secretary  of  the  Interior  herded 
them  all  day  over  the  prairies,  with  a 
dog,  bringing  them  home  at  night.  Then 
his  father  received  appointment  from 
President  Grant  as  postmaster  at  the 
village  of  Virdcn.  and  the  son  took 
charge  of  a  news  stand  in  the  corner  of 
the  post  office,  selling  papers  on  the 
street  in  the  evening.  When  his  father 
purchased  a  small  weekly  newspaper  the 
son  immediately  learned  to  set  type  and 
pulled  the  hand  press — thanking  Heaven 
that  the  edition  was  not  large. 

When  he  was  fifteen  his  father  moved 
to  what  is  now  the  town  of  Larned,  Kan., 
where  he  invested  in  cattle,  and  for  three 
years  the  boy  ^at  mostly  in  the  saddle, 
winning  his  title  of  cowboy.  As  the 
Secretarv  i^it  it.  lie  only  went  to  school 
now  and  tlicn,  but  while  riding  herd  he 
coiumittcd  to  memory  a  lot  of  Robert 
P.urns  and  studied  Greek  and  Latin,  re- 
citing Latin  to  the  hospital  steward  at 
Fort  Larned  and  Greek  to  a  clergyman 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  f(^r 
two  vears  he  was  deputy  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  comity  clerk  and  treasurer 
of  Larned.  and  with  the  money  earned 
he  .spent  three  years  at  the  State  Univer- 


sity at  Lawrence  and  at  Washburn 
College  in  Topeka.  With  this  start  at 
an  education,  he  worked  his  way  through 
Williams  College,  graduating  at  twenty- 
six.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Springfield,  111.,  when  twenty-nine,  and 
with  characteristic  energy  and  courage, 
forthwith  married  the  sister  of  a  class- 
mate, now  Dr.  W.  P.  Bradley. 

Speaking  of  his  resources  at  the  time, 
the  Secretary  says:  "I  had  nothing  but 
nerve  and  energy  and  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  future ;  but  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened."  He  began 
practismg  law  in  Kankakee.  111.,  where 
his  father  was  publishing  a  paper,  and 
served  for  a  year  as  city  attorney ;  then 
filled  the  same  office  for  a  year  in  New 
Decatur,  Ala.,  before  striking  out  for  the 
West.  In  Port  Townsend.  Washington, 
he  was  elected  Superior  Court  judge  and 
served  four  years,  making  his  final 
change  to  Seattle  in  1897.  where,  seven 
years  later,  he  was  elected  mayor  and  in 
1907  was  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office. 

Ballinger's  climb  up  the  ladder  was  not 
so  prosaic  as  such  a  recital  makes  it 
sound.  It  was  constantly  interspersed 
with  outbreaks  of  irrepressible  energ}'.  in 
which  the  child  was  father  of  the  man. 
For  instance,  while  beating  his  box  drum 
before  \'icksburg,  the  six-year-old  took 
occasion  to  "buck  and  gag"  a  young  ne- 
gro, for  some  offense,  as  he  had  seen  a 
soldier  bucked  and  gagged  for  chasing 
his  officer  with  an  axe.  While  attending 
school  "now  and  then"  at  \'irden.  he 
thrashed  a  boy  for  abusing  his  dog.  and 
was  soimdly  thrashed  in  return  by  the 
teacher.  While  riding  herd  in  Kansas 
he  killed  several  rattlesnakes  to  clear  a 
place  to  spread  his  blanket  for  a  nap. 
on  Rattlesnake  Creek,  fixing  upon  him 
self  a  tale  which  will  be  told  of  him  on 
every  possible  occasion,  as  the  Root 
horse  story  is  told  of  President  Taft.  the 
rabbit  story  of  Loeb,  etc.  While  prac- 
tising law  in  Alabama  he  was  character- 
istically blunt  and  vigorous  in  his  speech 
and  proved,  at  a  trial,  offensive  to  the 
.southern  tastes  of  a  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
attorney  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Jones 
informed  bim  that  'something  wonld  hap- 
pen the  next  time  they  met  on  the  street. 
It  did.     Mr.  Jones  struck  him  with  his 
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fist,  then  reached  for  his  hip  pocket.  This 
succession  oi  events  was  an  error  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  Jones,  for  it 
gave  Ballinger  an  opportunity  to  catch 
him  by  the  throat,  which  he  did,  and  lield 
on  till  witnesses  separated  them.  As 
Jones  immediately  died  of  yellow  fever, 
the  incident  was  closed.  When  elected 
Mayor  of  Seattle  he  found  the  city  in 
a  most  unlawabiding  state.  The  rush  to 
Alaska  for  gold  and  the  returning  tide 
of  miners,  gamblers  and  whatnot  had 
produced  there  alxjut  the  worst  of  bad 
conditions.  Ballinger  cleaned  up  that 
lively  town  in  a  way  that  surprised  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  In  six  months  he  had 
a  refreshing,  wholesome  and  respectable 
place ;  but  it  was  hard  work,  and  when 
asked  to  stand  for  re-election  he  insisted 
that  one  term  was  enough.  While  sit- 
ting on  the  bench  he  wrote  the  law  book 
which  is  widely  known  today — "Ballinger 
on  Community  Property,"  and  later  com- 
piled "Ballinger's  Codes  and  Statutes  of 
Washington,"  which  has  probably  given 
him  his  widest  reputation  at  the  bar. 

Ballinger  was  a  year  ahead  of  James 
R.  Garfield,  at  Williams  College.  Gar- 
field was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
wanted  a  vigorous  man  for  Commission- 
er of  the  General  Land  Office.  He  knew 
of  Ballinger's  work  in  Seattle  and  sug- 
gested his  name  to  President  Roosevelt, 
who  wired  him  to  come  to  Washington. 
There  were  reasons  why  Ballinger  didn't 
want  to  come  to  Washington  and  reasons 
why  he  did  want  to  come,  but  the  story 
of  the  snakes  on  Rattlesnake  Creek  and 
the  snakes  in  Seattle  satisfied  President 
Roosevelt  that  Ballinger  was  the  man  he 
wanted   and   that   settled   it.      Ballinger 


came  to  Washington,  and  for  one  year 
worked  under  Garfield  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  General  Land 
Commissioner. 

He  went  back  to  his  private  practice 
in  Seattle,  but  not  for  long,  for  the  vig- 
(jrous  strokes  which  he  put  in  for  Taft, 
before  and  after  the  convention,  marked 
him,  and  the  Interior  Department  was 
evidently  the  place  for  him.  Being  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  of  no  great  mo- 
ment, in  Eastern  eyes,  where  imblic  lands 
are  unknown,  but  in  the  West  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  Secretary  and  the 
l)osition  he  takes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  more 
power  and  more  material  interests  under 
his  direct  control  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Land  Office,  which  controls  all  of  the 
public  domain.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
Patent  Office,  and  of  the  Pension  Office, 
dispensing  more  than  a  hundred  and  a 
half  millions  a  year.  He  has  charge  of 
all  the  Indian  lands  and  Indians.  The 
vast  reclamation  service  and  irrigation 
service  are  under  him.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  right  man  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  invaluable  to  the  future  as  well 
as  to  the  present  of  the  country.  The 
wrong  man  can  easily  do  irreparable 
damage.  Secretary  Ballinger  comes  to 
the  office  better  posted  and  prepared  for 
the  work  than  the  average  Cabinet  officer 
could  possibly  be.  He  knows  the  West 
from  boyhood.  He  knows  in  advance 
the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  office 
he  holds.     He  is  able  and  full  of  energy. 

Washincton,   D.   C. 


The  Lesson 


BY  RUTH  STERRY 


A  ROBIN  swung  in  the  branches 

Of  the  blossoming  apple  tree, 

Wliile  I  wept  like  rain  for  a  bauble  vain 

And  what  cotild  never  be. 

This  is  what  he  told  me, 

At  least  so  T  believe — 

"Better  sing  today  if  the  skies  are  grav. 

You  have  time  and  to  spare  to  grieve. ' 


When  next  he  swung  in  the  branches 

Of  the  blossoming  apple  tree. 

I  matched  his  note  from  my  own  glad  throat 

As  true  as   true  could  be. 
This  is  what  I  told  him. 
"Your  message  I  believe. 
.^nd  Til  sing  today  if  my  skies  are  gray. 
I  have  time  and  to  spare  to  grieve." 

ROSELLI  Pa«k,   N.  J. 


Why   Do  Not  Educated  Women 

Marry  ? 


BY  AN   UNWILLING  CELIBATE 


SUCIULOGISTS  and  political  econ- 
omists, presidents,  college  and  oth- 
erwise, scientists  of  all  sorts,  and 
just  common  folk  are  employing-  much 
gray  mailer  and  many  winged  words  in 
coniemplating  the  question  asked  above. 
Why  does  the  educated  woman  put  afar 
from  herself  the  traditional  life  of  her 
sex,  and,  instead  of  handing  on  her  own 
liighly  perfected  type,  leave  the  oppor- 
tunities of  motherhood  to  the  less  ad- 
vanced? She  is  told  llial  in  refusing  to 
marry  she  is  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  her 
country,  and  doing  an  irreparable  injury 
to  society  as  well  as  to  herself.  She  is 
shirking  a  manifest  duty  to  the  race, 
which  has  need  of  its  most  capable  wo- 
men to  bear  and  rear  the  future  genera- 
tion. Potent  words,  these,  and  if  they 
be  true,  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
those  to  whom  directed.  One  does  not 
like  to  be  told  that  one  is  a  coward,  or 
that  one  is  really  and  essentially  a  fail- 
ure in  life,  especially  if  one  has  a  notion 
that  the  accusations  are  based  on  a  gen- 
eralization that  access  to  the  facts  would 
disprove.  Women  do  not  like  to  own 
up  to  the  fact  that  their  failure  in  their 
"women's  business"  is  real,  and  not  ap- 
parent merely.  They  prefer  to  say  with 
gentle  mystery,  "It  seemed  best,  my 
dear."  or  some  such  ambiguous  remark. 

Of  course,  one  answer  to  ihe  question 
is :  But  they  do !  Long  lines  of  college 
statistics  can  be  cited  to  show  that  edu- 
cated women  do  marry,  and  uncommonly 
well  and  successfully  at  that.  but.  as  a 
well-known  sociologist  said  lately.  "It's 
an  awful  comment  on  our  civili;^ation  to 
see  so  many  fine  women  unappropriated." 

That  is  the  real  crux  of  the  matter,  not 
that  so  many  educated  women  are  mar- 
ried, but  that  so  many  of  them  are  not. 
Even  if  we  are  so  advanced  as  to  hc- 
lieve  that  there  are  some  women  who 
ought  not  to  marry  at  all,  for  the  best 
good  of  the  race,  it  would  be  a  hardy 
person  who  would  draw  tlie  line  at  the 
possession  of  an  education,  even  in  jest 
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or  pessimism.     I'or  there  is  a  truth,  rec- 
ognized by  any  one  who  has  lived  in  a 
community  where  there  are  many  women 
of  this  class,  that  there  are  many  of  them 
unmarried,  and  also  of  the  type  that  gives 
rise    to    the    frequent    comment,    "Why 
isn't  Miss  Blank  married?"      Very   few 
are  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  reason 
lies   where  the  sociologist   I   mentioned 
pointed,  that,   since  the  custom  of  our 
society  is  such  that  unless  a  woman  is 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  man   willing  to 
"propose"  marriage  must  remain  to  her 
wholly   an    abstract,   academic   question. 
1  hold  no  brief  for  a  change  in  this  mat- 
ter, tho,  like  most  who  are  acquainted 
with    modern    biology,   I    opine    that  a 
greater  freedom  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  human  female  would  likely  be  of 
advantage  to  the  race.      The  question  1 
would    discuss  —  my    quarrel  —  is    with 
those  who  would  place  upon  the  woman's 
shoulders  the  entire  blame  for  the  low 
marriage  rate  among  educated  (by  that 
term  such  writers  always  mean  college- 
bred)  women.     I  have  heard  men  say — 
and  I  presume  they  at  least  partly  be- 
lieved what  they  said — that  the  matter 
rested  wholly  with  a  woman,  that  a  man 
was  as  wax  in  her  hands.     I  asked  one 
once — to  test  the  reality  of  his  belief  in 
his  words — if  that  was  the  way  his  sister 
did  it.  ami  the  instant  honest  rcj^ly  came : 
"She  isn't  that  kind."    Nor  are  most  nice 
women,  to  which  class  college  women  be- 
long, both  by  l)irth.  in  many  instances, 
and  by  training,  in  others.      Novels  of 
the  fast  set  portray  a  certain   huntress 
type  of  woman,  but  she  is  not  so  com- 
monly met  with  outside.     The  traditions 
of  all  the  centuries  have  more  strength 
than  that.     But  to  demonstrate  my  point 
would,  I  know,  be  difficult,  because  the 
data  are  wanting,  so  I  shall  make  my 
own  data,  and  be  frankly  egotistical,  even 
conceited,   if  you   please,   for  in   such  a 
matter,  I  take  it,  it  is  useless  unless  one 
speaks  with   authority,  and    not    as    the 
scribes.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  worth 
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of  what  1  liave  to  say,  if  it  lias  any,  arises 
chieily  Iroin  tiie  icsliiiiony  of  the  first 
person  singular.  And  i  may  add  that, 
being  a  woman  of  pride,  the  facts  here 
stated  are  known  to  none  even  of  my 
most  mtimate.  A  woman  does  not  will- 
ingly confess  such  failure  in  what  the 
world  regards  as  analogous  to  the  in- 
famy of  the  man  who  cannot  support  his 
fannly.  Naturally  1  cannot  speak  with 
equal  certainty  of  others,  yet  I  am  fairly 
sure  that  1  am  not  a  solitary  exception  in 
all  the  world,  for  1  believe  the  essential 
truths  I  shall  tell  apply  with  accuracy  to 
many  women,  among  whom  are  any  of  a 
half  dozen  whom  1  know  intimately. 

First,  then,  I  am  a  college  graduate  of 
a  large  coeducational  university.  I  have 
also  done  graduate  work  in  history  and 
in  sociology.  1  have  taught  some  years, 
and  1  have  earned  money  by  my  pen. 
1  have  met  w^ith  fair  success  in  both  lines, 
and  have  met  with  some  praise  for  my 
ability  in  my  special  field.  So  much  for 
the  contents  of  my  brain  cells. 

Second,  I  am  perilously  near  the  dan- 
ger line  of  thirty,  so  near  that  my  family 
call  me  an  old  maid  in  their  moments  of 
greatest  intimacy,  and  say,  with  a  sense 
of  humor  wofully  lacking,  that  marriage 
is  hereditary  in  our  family.  They  invent 
amiable  and  quite  ingenuous  tales  about 
the  suitors  who  languished  in  my  disdain, 
for  the  benefit  of  friends  and  more  dis- 
tant relatives.  My  mother  impresses  it 
firmly  upon  me  that  anything  is  better 
than  a  single  estate,  and  my  brother  tells 
me  that  after  twenty-five  a  woman  should 
say,  "Good  Lord,  any  man."  I  do  not 
think  they  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
truth ;  I  hope  not. 

The  first  question  any  one  asks  about 
a  woman  past  the  "average  age  of  mar- 
riage" is:  "What  does  she  look  like?" 
Wc  firmly  believe  in  the  Darwinian  the- 
ory of  attraction,  in  the  face  of  all  facts ! 
However,  T  do  not  think  T  am  either  a 
"freak"  or  a  "pill"  in  appearance.  I  am 
neither  tall  nor  short,  thin  nor  fat,  nor 
am  I  cross-eyed.  T  am  undeniably  no 
beauty,  yet  T  have  received  some  com- 
pliments on  my  good  looks,  and  T  can- 
not confess  to  anv  particular  defects. 
Women  and  men  alike  usually  praise  my 
skill  in  dress. 

I  come  of  an  honorable  family,  of  peo- 
ple v^'ho   have  done  their   share  in   the 


worlds  work.     1  was  brought  up  t<j  lib- 
eral  views,  both  in  religious  and  social 
matters,  and  among  people  of  education 
and    culture.       Naturally,    also,  1    was 
brought  up  on  somewhat  "old-fashioned" 
lines   as   to   destiny    and   training    of   a 
woman.      I  can  "keep  house"  and  cook 
nearly  as  well  as  my  mother — and  that's 
saying  a  good  deal  for  myself,  too — and 
1   can   sew  and   mend  somewhat   better 
now,  as  that  part  of  the  domestic  econo- 
my was  early  turned  over  to  my  strong 
eyesight.       Moreover,    I    like    "keeping 
house."     Even  washing  dishes  does  not 
seem  to  arouse  the  emotions  within  me 
that  are  aroused  in  some  women !     Per- 
haps it  is  because  I  am  stronger  than  the 
average  woman,  or  because  of  a  violent 
liking  to  do  things  myself   that  are  con- 
nected with  keeping  things  clean.     When 
it  comes  to  the  accomplishments,  I  must 
confess   myself   weak.       I    can   make  a 
fairly  acceptable  hand  at  bridge,  but   I 
don't  really  like  it,  or  any  card  game.     I 
can't  embroider  much — or  I  won't — and 
my  musical  ability  is  mostly  in  liking  to 
go  to  good  music,  or  hear  some  one  else 
perform.     I  was  guilty  once  of  thinking 
I  could  sing,  and  perpetrated  myself  in 
a  church  choir,  but  I  recovered  quickly. 
I   can   draw  a  straight  line,  and   I   can 
drive  a  nail  by  the  end  of  the  hammer, 
but   there  end   my   artistic  abilities !      I 
am  extremely  fond  of  out-of-doors  life, 
tramping,  boating,  riding,  camning.  bot- 
anizing, etc.    I  don't  believe  I  know  what 
fear  means,  in  the  sense  supposed  to  be 
feminine,  as  neither  mouse,  snake,  nor 
angle-worm  has  yet  succeeded  in  making 
me   perform   an    impromptu    war-dance. 
My   other    chicfest    un feminine   charac- 
teristic is  a  Jislike  to  be  waited  on.      I 
don't  think  that  I  am  any  more  selfish 
than   most   people,   tho  of  course  opin- 
ions differ.    All  unmarried  women  of  my 
age  meet  some  time  or  other  the  frank- 
ly exprest  judgment  of  some  one  about 
the  general  selfishness  of  their  mode  of 
life.       I  have  one   friend  who  reminds 
me  of  what  she  calls  the  painful  fact  that 
I  fail  of  getting  some  of  the  things  done 
that  I  want,  because  T  am  too  good-na- 
tured, and  yield  to  too  many  demands  on 
my  time.      Still,  that  doesn't  reallv  tell, 
and  I  may  be  very  selfish.    I  have  enough 
temper  to   keep   me   from   stanciing  too 
much  imposition.  T  hope.      Tn  my  own 
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luiiid,  my  besetting  sin  is  a  tendency  to 
go  into  my  shell  it  1  I'eel  a  person  does 
not  like  me.  My  efforts  to  be  aggres- 
sive and  masterful  must  have  made  the 
angels  laugh,  if  they  took  the  trouble  to 
watch  them.  I  wasn't  cut  out  for  that 
game. 

Because  I  am  still  Miss  — 


—  does  not 
mean  i  have  never  enjoyed  the  compan- 
ionship of  men.  '  Quite  the  contrary.  I 
have  traveled  enough  in  leisurely  fash- 
ion to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  people 
and  places,  and  frankly  think  i  have 
probably  seen  more  of  a  varied  social 
life  than  most  girls.  I  have  never  found 
my  student  life  a  bar  to  enjoying  a 
good  time,  to  dance,  or  share  in  any  of 
the  usual  amusements  of  young  people. 
Indeed  1  have  a  memory  very  well  stock- 
ed with  jolly  good  times.  1  am  by  no 
means  a  recluse,  for  I  don't  believe  that 
sort  of  thing  pays,  and  anyway  I  don't 
like  the  job!  A  sarcastic  friend  of  mine 
once  said  she  didn't  believe  I  could  exist 
without  a  man  to  talk  to.  Of  course  1 
said  I  could,  and  tried  it  for  six  months. 
She  won. 

As  to  marriage,  in  the  abstract,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection,  per  se.  I  have 
known  a  good  many  men  whom  I  am 
sure  would  make  excellent  husbands.  As 
a  young  girl,  my  happiest  and  most  fre- 
quent dream  was  of  the  nest  to  be  mine 
some  day.  The  possibility  of  my  pres- 
ent existence  never  occurred  to  me.  I've 
given  up  dreaming  such  things  now,  but 
the  renunciation  has  not  been  easy.  I 
"fell  in  love"  once,  and  I  have  always 
been  very  glad  it  came  to  me,  even  if 
that  were  all.  Once,  when  I  was  quite 
a  young  girl,  I  had  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  man  very  much  older  than  my- 
self. I  really  wasn't  old  enough  to  know 
whether  I  cared"  for  him  or  not.  and  as 
my  family  did  not  approve,  I  refused 
him.  I  know  now  how  much  the  wisest 
course  that  was.  It  is  my  only  experi- 
ence of  marriage  considered  in  the  con- 
crete. 

IMiis  is  my  problem  :  Given  a  woman  of 
average  good  appearance,  well  brought 
up,  well  educated,  "attractive  to  men"  (if 
one  may  judge  by  appearances),  with 
training  and  desire  for  the  "normal  life 
of  a  wife  and  mother,"  why  is  she.  at 
my  age.  not  merely  unwed,  but  unwooed  ? 
Other  girls,  whose  ideals  and  ignorances 


have  sometimes  shocked  me  into  wonder- 
mg  what  sort  of  a  home  could  be  created 
by  such  means,  are  married,  and  to  fine 
men.  I  am  a  "confirmed  old  maid,"  and 
mu.-'t  find  outlet  for  my  maternal  instincts 
in  tiding  my  married  friends  over  do- 
mestic crises,  or  helping  some  of  my 
former  students  out  of  their  dit!iculties. 
.And  1  aver  that  my  maiden  condition 
is  thru  no  fault  of  mine  that  the  most 
searching  self-examination  can  discover. 
J  still  know  sundry  men.  i  am  still 
asked  to  go  to  dances,  theaters,  picnics, 
canoeing,  and  even  on  moonlight  walks, 
when  1  am  generally  regaled  by  confi- 
dences anent  my  escorts  love  for  Polly 
Jones.  These  are  pleasant  friendships, 
and  I  am  by  no  means  envious  of  Polly 
Jones,  for  I  prize  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
very  highly,  and  the  sense  of  comrade- 
ship, even  of  the  elder-sisterly  relation- 
ship it  implies,  is  very  dear  to  me.  With- 
out this  1  should  be  very  lonely,  for  I  am 
not  the  type  of  woman  who  can  be  happy 
with  only  the  companionship  of  her  own 
sex,  nor  can  I  find  solace  in  books  or 
strenuous  work  for  the  lack  of  inter- 
course with  my  kind.  Man  was  not 
made  to  live  alone,  nor  woman  either. 
But  when  men  tell  me  of  their  dreams, 
their  aspirations,  demand  my  sympathy 
for  their  rebuffs  and  injustices,  I  am 
proud  of  their  trust  and  confidence,  yet 
1  cry  out  against  the  essential  imperson- 
ality of  it  all,  as  if  I  were  a  sort  of 
embodiment  of  the  Earth-Mother,  with 
only  the  e.xtra  advantage  that  I  can  reply, 
and  give  them  the  encouragement  and 
comfort  they  want. 

Why?  I  read  in  a  sociological  journal 
the  other  day  a  quotation  from  some 
student  of  social  problems  that  a  woman 
in  wlioni  the  maternal  instinct  is  strong 
is  not  likely  to  be  "attractive  to  men." 
In  the  most  of  my  unmarried  friends  the 
chiefest  regret  they  seem  to  have,  in 
many  cases  the  only  one  they  ever  ex- 
press, is  the  regret  at  missing  mother- 
hood. .\nd  this  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
their  ideas  when  we  were  all  girls  togeth- 
er. It  is  not  ex  post  facto.  Other  sage 
and  sophisticated  persons  say  a  woman 
must  never  let  a  man  guess  she  has  any 
brains,  or  knows  how  to  talk  anything 
but  utter  nonsense.  They  say  that  a 
woman  must  show  an  utter  dependence 
upon  a  man  to  make  him  wish  to  marry 
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her,  in  order  to  flatter  his  sense  of  supe- 
riority. Tliat  never  appealed  to  nie  as  a 
square  deal  to  a  man,  even  if  I'd  been 
made  so  I  could !  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  speech  I  have 
heard  from  a  man  has  been  :  "It's  such  a 
comfort  to  find  a  woman  who  doesn't 
want  to  talk  nonsense  all  the  time."  But 
then,  men  arc  deceivers  ever,  and  per- 
haps they  didn't  really  mean  what  they 
said.  Yet  why  did  they  come  to  s?e  me, 
then? 

When  I  look  around  at  the  homes,  the 
])itiful,    inadequate   makeshifts   that   are 


called  such,  and  when  I  read  the  record 
of  the  divorce  ((nirts,  and  I  then  look  at 
my  unmarried  friends,  I  wonder  if  mar- 
riage is  really  "a  process  of  natural  se- 
lection," and  invariably  results  in  the 
mating  of  the  fittest. 

Hut  the  OIK-  thing  I  am  sure  of: 
I  he  fact  that  some  women  who  arc 
by  all  outward  tests  the  ones  best 
fitted  to  perpetuate  the  race  are  not 
doing  so  is  not  their  fault  but  their  mis- 
fortune. They  have  been  judged  by  some 
other  standard,  and  they  have  not  had 
the  chance. 
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The  Latin   Shore 

BY  DR.  THOMAS  ASHBY 
Director    of    the    English    Arch*i>locical    Schools    at    Rome. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
about  modern  Rome  is,  that  tho 
it  is  within  about  fifteen  miles  of 
the  sea  in  a  direct  line,  the  distance  might 
as  well  be  fifteen  hundred  for  all  the  prac- 
tical difference  thai  it  makes  to  the  daily 
life  of  either  rich  or  poor.  There  is  only 
one  point  within  the  city  from  which  the 
sea  is  visible,  and  that  is  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  a  bight  to  which  many  have  as- 
cended once  in  their  lives,  and,  probably, 
very  few  a  second  time.  Commimications 
are  few.  and  the  nearest  points  of  resort 
on  the  sea  coast  for  the  sea  bathing  in  the 
summer,  I^adispoli  and  Anzio,  lie  at  a 
far  greater  distance  from  Rome,  quite 
thirty  miles  west  and  south,  rcspoctively, 
than  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe. 


Nor  is  the  neighterhood  of  Rome  to 
the  sea  made  use  of  connnercially.  The 
Tiber,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  entering 
its  navigable  arm — of  which  more  will  be 
said  later — and  the  tortuousness  of  its 
channel,  is  only  used  by  ships  of  quite 
small  burden.  A  project  has  for  several 
years  been  before  the  public  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  from  the  coast 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  it 
being  proposcil  that  the  docks  should  be 
placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul  and  outside  the  walls.  The 
technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  arc 
comparatively  small,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
tio  question  of  the  crossing  of  any  moun- 
tain range,  the  Tiber  valley  being  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
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the  canal  without  necessitating  any  cut- 
tings in  the  hills  on  either  side ;  and,  as 
at  the  point  near  St.  Paul's,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  place  the  docks,  the  ground 
level  is  only  forty  feet  above  sea,  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  is  obviously  mere 
child's  play  in  comparison  with  what  has 
been,  and  is  being  done  elsewhere;  and 
the  only  technical  difficulty  is  likely  to 
come  from  the  washing  of  the  large 
amount  of  solid  matter  which  the  Tiber 
brings  down  into  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 


for  it  channels  into  which  it  may  flow. 
Whether  those  who  love  Rome  for  its  as- 
sociations with  the  past,  and  for  the 
abundance  of  the  remains  of  that  past, 
those  who  value  the  unique  charm  of  its 
desolate  Campagna,  where  one  may  wan- 
der at  will  for  miles  and  hardly  see  a 
living  soul,  and  pass  unquestioned  over 
hill  and  dale,  whether  those  who  come  for 
archeological  or  artistic  studies  will  wel- 
come the  change,  may  be  doubted.  Rut 
there  is  to  me  no  doubt  that,  since  the 
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The  commercial  advantages  are  obvious, 
and  to  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  project 
as  being  not  likely  to  produce  suflficicnt 
return  on  the  outlay,  reply  may  be  made 
that  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  modern 
Italy  has  been  a  strange  inability  to  see 
that  the  way  to  develop  trade  is  not  to 
wait  until  it  imperiously  demands  neces- 
sary facilities — and  sometimes,  alas!  for 
lack  of  them  in  Italy  is  inevitably  diverted 
elsewhere — but  to  risk  something  in  cap- 
ital expenditure  in  advance,  and  prepare 


discovery  of  the  true  cause  oi  the  malaria 
which  has  made  the  Campagna  at  Rome, 
and  not  least  its  low-lying  coast  line,  an 
uiihoalthy  desert  for  centuries,  and  the 
ilcmonstration  that  by  the  taking  of 
proper  precautions  it  is  possible  to  live 
in  these  hitherto  abandoned  districts  and 
escape  this  dreaded  scourge,  tlicre  re- 
mains no  reason  against  the  economic  re- 
generation of  the  environs  of  the  great 
city,  the  continual  growth  of  which  will 
provide   an   ever   increasing   market    for 
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what  they  are  capal)lc  of  producing;  and, 
unless  the  calculations  of  the  engineers 
who  are  the  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
Pro  Roma  Marittima,  as  it  is  called,  arc 
entirely  mistaken  (and,  though  possessed 
of  no  technical  knowledge  of  my  own,  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  not  ac- 
cept them  as  correct),  the  timidity  and 
hesitation  with  which  the  suggestion  has 
been  met  cannot  be  regarded  as  justifi- 
able. 

Let  us  see  what  was  the  case  in  Roman 
days.  We  find  at  once  that  certain  er- 
rors were  committed  from  which  the 
present  day  may  take  warning.  The 
original  harbor  of  Rome,  at  Ostid,  had 
become  dangerous  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  Strabo  tells  us,  owing  to  the 
silt  brought  down  by  the  Tiber,  and  ships 
had  to  run  the  risk  of  anchoring  in  the 
roads,  their  cargoes  being  in  part  trans- 
ferred to  lighters  before  tl>(>^  .were  able 
to  enter  the  river. 

Claudius  constructed  a  new  harbor  on 
the  right  bank,  which,  however,  was  not 
very  safe — even  after  his  time  we  hear 
of  two  hundred  ships  being  destroyed  in 
the  harbor  itself  l)v  a  stnrm — which  he 


connected  with  the  Tiber  by  a  canal,  thus 
creating  the  island  (Isola  Sacra,  the 
name  first  occurs  in  Procopius)  at  its 
mtjuth.  An  important  town  arose  round 
the  docks  and  became  the  see  of  a  bishop 
at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  (314  A.  D.).  'JVajan  built  a 
more  secure  harbor  inland  of  that  of 
Claudius,  which  was  also  connected  with 
the  liber.  Indeed,  the  canal  bears  the 
name  Fossa  Trajana.  tho  the  name  is  not 
older  than  the  beginning  of  last  century 
and  is  not  altogether  correct.  It  is  this 
canal  that  still  serves  as  the  entrance  to 
the  river  for  the  small  craft  that  are  able 
to  reach  Rome  ;  others  of  them  remain  at 
Fiumicino  and  there  discharge  cargo. 
For  since  Roman  days  the  coast  line  at 
both  mouths  of  the  Tiber  has  advanced 
nearly  two  miles,  so  that  the  island  has 
become  far  larger  and  the  canal  far 
longer.  The  rate  of  advance,  indeed,  has 
become  considerably  more  rapid  during 
the  last  few  years,  so  that  the  tower 
erected  at  Fiumicino  close  to  the  sea  in 
1773  is  now  al)out  half  a  mile  from 
the  extremity  of  the  jetties  which 
protect  the  entrance ;  and  owing  to  the 
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snialliiess  of  the  tide  (about  one  foot) 
which  prevails  in  the  Mediterranean,  a 
bar  forms  in  front  of  this  entrance  which 
renders  it  difficult  of  access  in  any  but 
the  calmest  weather.  This  advance  has, 
for  some  reason,  probably  the  fact  that 
the  prevailing  winds  are  southeast,  been 
far  greater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  so  that  the 
harbor  of  Claudius  was  wrongly  placed  by 
the  marine  engineers  of  his  day.  Guided 
by  that  experience,  the  promoters  of  the 
proposed  ship  canal  would  make  its  en- 
trance correspond  with  the  present  outlet 
of  the  water  pumped  from  the  marshes 
of  Ostia,  some  four  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  the 
harbor  of  Rome  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  coast  at  these  different 
periods.  It  may  be  said  roughly  that  the 
influence  of  the  solid  material  brought 
down  by  the  Tiber  upon  the  coast  line 
extends  as  far  to  the  north  northwest  al- 
most as  Palo,  which  corresponds  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Alsium,  where,  among 
others,  Pompey  the  Great  possessed  a 
seaside  villa,  and  which  in  ancient  times 
belonged,  as  did  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to 
Etruria,  tho  now  the  province  of  Rome 
runs  much  further  up  the  coast.  The 
place  is  now  only  a  small  village,  with  a 
castle  of  the  Odescalchi  family  on  the 
promontory,  and  the  low,  sandy  shore, 
with  its  tideless  sea,  is  not  as  attrac- 
tive to  us  as  it  seems  to  have  been  to 
the  ancients,  many  of  whose  residences 
can  be  traced,  now  in  ruins,  along  it. 
From  Palo  to  Porto  is  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  miles  or  rather  more — a  not  unat- 
tractive day's  walk.  The  low  coast  is 
guarded  by  towers  at  intervals,  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  most 
part — that  of  Palidoro.  erected  by  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Spirito  in  Rome,  to  whom 
the  land  belonged,  in  1362,  is  shown  in 
the  cut.  Further  south,  as  has  been  said, 
the  Roman  coast  line,  marked  by  a  low 
line  of  saiul  liills,  recedes  further  and 
further  inland ;  and  on  this  stretch,  at 
any  rate,  the  ruins  arc  loss  plentiful,  tho 
the  accumulatinn  of  snnd  and  the  growth 
of-scrub  have  done  much  to  conceal  what 
there  may  have  been.  After  a  time  we 
reach  Maccarese.  with  its  beautiful  pine 


forests,  often  the  resort  of  artists,  and  a 
few  miles  more,  first  thru  wood  and  then 
thru  open  country,  bring  us  to  the  site  of 
the  harbor  of  Claudius,  the  breakwaters 
of  which,  now  covered  by  sand  hills,  can 
still  be  recognized.  But  the  remains  of 
Trajan's  harbor,  with  its  hexagonal  basin, 
now  the  home  of  waterfowl,  and  ruins  of 
the  warehouses  and  other  buildings 
which  surrounded  it,  are  far  more  con- 
siderable. The  so-called  Arco  di  Nostra 
Donna  is  a  part  of  the  fortifications  by 
which  it  was  protected  on  the  land  side 
from  a  coup  de  main,  by  Septimius 
Severus  or  by  Constantine,  which,  on  a 
low  coast  like  this,  might  not  have  been 
very  difficult. 

Of  the  island  formed,  it  would  appear, 
by  Claudius,  we  have  already  spoken.  To 
the  south  side  of  it  runs  the  main  stream 
of  the  Tiber.  Until  1557  it  ran  close 
by  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Ostia, 
a  fine  specimen  of  Renaissance  fortifica- 
tion, and  only  lately  correctly  attributed  ' 
to  its  real  author,  Baccio  Pontelli.  by 
whom  it  was  constructed  for  Cardinal 
Giuliano  della  Rovere,  afterward  Pope 
Julius  IT,  in  1483-86.  But  in  1557  a  great 
flood  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
the  castle  and  village  of  Ostia  remained 
nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  it.  the  old 
bed  (called  Fiume  Morto,  or  Dead  River) 
remaining  as  a  fertile  source  of  malaria 
up  till  the  present  day.  It  is  now  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  debris  from  the  contin- 
uation of  the  excavations  of  the  Roman 
city  of  Ostia,  and  thus  one  of  the  chief 
feeding  places  of  the  anopheles  mosquito 
w  ill  be  gone.  The  effect  of  the  discovery 
that  the  bite  of  this  insect  was  the  cause 
of  malaria  has  already  been  of  great,  and 
will  in  time  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  It 
is  probable,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the 
English  doctors  who  made  the  experi- 
ment at  Castle  Fusano,  near  Ostia,  to  live 
without  taking  fever  in  what  have  hith- 
erto been  considered  the  most  unhealthy 
districts,  if  only  the  mosquitos  are  ex- 
cluded by  fine  wire  netting  from  the 
hou.ses.  and  if  the  inhabitants  take  care  to 
be  within  doors  at  night.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  excavations  will  be  very  wel- 
come also  to  archeologists.  The  discov- 
eries made  up  to  the  present  have  been 
of  such  great  interest  that  their  suspen- 
sion, which  has  now  lasted  for  some 
years,  has  been  a  matter  of  general  re- 
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gret.  The  ruins  that  we  see  belong  to 
an  important  commercial  town  of  the 
imperial  period.  The  view  shows  one 
of  the  principal  streets  leading  between 
rows  of  warehouses  to  the  principal 
temple  of  the  city,  a  lofty  brick  build- 
ing, generally  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Vulcan.  Other  buildings  of 
interest  are  the  theater,  the  forum  upon 
which  it  fronted,  a  shrine  of  Mithras,  etc. 
Both  Porto  and  Ostia  are  accessible  by 
roads — one  on  each  bank  of  the  Tiber — 


TORRK    FOGLIANO. 

direct  from  Rome,  and  the  former  by 
rail  also ;  while  from  the  latter  the  road 
has  recently  been  prolonged  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  a  bathing  establishment,  ap- 
proached by  an  electric  railway  direct 
from  Rome,  is  projected.  But  both  the 
coast  between  Palo  and  Porto  on  the 
north,  and  that  between  Ostia  and  Anzio, 
or  even  Terracina,  on  the  south,  are 
comparatively  difficult  of  access.  This 
was,  as  we  have  hinted,  not  the  case  in 
Roman  times,  and  that  especially  to  the 
south  of  Ostia  was  much  frequented. 
Along  its  whole  length  almost  was  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  villas  facing  upon  the 
sea.  and  behind  them  ran  the  high  road, 
rebuilt  by  Sevcrus  and  bearing  his  name. 
Tt  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  a 
network  of  roads,  the  main  lines  of 
which — -to  Tor  Paterno.  to  Pratica,  to 
Ardea,  to  Anzio,  to  Terracina — still  ex- 


ist, but  the  intervening  links  have  in  the 
main  disappeared,  or  are  only  faintly 
traceable.  The  coast  line  has  advanced 
all  the  way  between  Ostia  and  Tor  Pa- 
terno— less  than  on  the  north  of  the  Tiber 
mouth,  but  still  considerably — and  the 
villas  now  lie  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
separated  from  it  by  lofty  sand  dunes, 
which  conceal  it  from  view.  The  soli- 
tude is  oppressive  almost,  and  one  con- 
trasts it  with  the  life  and  gaiety  which 
once  prevailed.  Pliny  the  younger  had  a 
villa  here,  of  which  he  jjives  in  one  of 
his  letters  a  long  and  enthusiastic  dcscrif)- 
tion.  The  works  of  art  which  are  from 
time  to  time  brought  to  light  by  excava- 
tion {c.  ,^.,  nc'ir  Tor  Paterno  a  fine  re- 
plica of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  given 


TORRE   PAUDORO. 

by  the  King  of  Italy  to  the  Museo  delle 
Terme)  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  splen- 
dor of  these  seaside  residences.  Inland, 
it  is  true,  there  must  have  l>ecn  forests 
even  in  Roman  times,  for  we  hear  of  the 
imperial  elephants  being  kept  hereabouts. 
All  this  first  stretch  of  coast  forms  a  part 
of  the  estate  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  King,  and  the  covers  are  the 
haunts  of  wild  boars  and  game.  Fur- 
ther on  the  large  trees  disappear,  and 
the  scrub  bec(^mcs  lower  and  thicker. 
At  Tor  Paterno  (a  farmhouse  built 
into  a  large  Roman  building.  p>ossi- 
bly    an    imperial    villa")    a    road    comes 
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down  from  Rome,  passing  the  royal  hunt- 
ing lodge  at  Castel  Porziano ;  and  here 
was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lau- 
rentum,  the  home  of  the  native  King 
Latinus,  whose  daughter,  Lavinia,  /Eneas 


of  its  unhealthiness,  and  hardly  more 
prosperous  now.  It,  too,  is  approached 
from  Rome  by  a  direct  road,  which 
passes  thru  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
desolate   region    of    the    desolate   Cam- 
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married,  and  founded  a  new  town,  La- 
vinium,  some  way  off,  and  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  coast,  in  a 
healthy  situation — for  it  lay  some  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea — and.  under 
the  name  of  Pratica,  is  still  inhabited. 
From  Tor  Paterno  onward  the  Tiber 
ceases  to  have  any  inlhience  upon  the 
coast,  and  its  line  is  identical  with  what 
it  was  'in  Roman  days ;  but  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  low  and  desolate.  We  soon 
pass  the  mouth  of  the  Numicus.  that 
river  of  Latium  in  which  /Tineas  was 
drowned.  Not  far  up  its  course  is  Ardca. 
the  capital  of  his  adversary,  Turnus, 
King  of  the  Rutuli.  standing  upon  an  iso- 
lated rock,  with  strong  and  still  well  pre- 
served fortifications,  but  almo.<;t  aban- 
doned even  in  later  Rnmnn  days  because 


pagna.  A  charm  of  its  own.  however,  all 
this  district  indubitably  has — undefina- 
ble.  it  may  be,  and  certainly  such  as  to 
some  nations  and  some  individuals  will 
make  no  appeal ;  but  its  vastness,  as  an 
Italian  friend  well  said  to  me,  makes  it  a 
worthy  apjiroach  to  the  great  city  which 
lies  in  its  midst,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  deso- 
lation of  the  present  and  the  vigorous 
life  of  the  past — a  life  which,  as  I  have 
saiil,  may  well  spring  up  again  ere  very 
many  years  are  over.  As  it  is.  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  her  best  work- 
ers leave  Italy,  and  she  makes  but  little 
effort  to  keep  them.  when,  if  she  would 
but  realize  it.  she  has  both  need  of  them 
and  work  to  give  them. 

But  let  us  continue  our  survey  of  the 
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Latin  coast.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Numicus  the  shore  grows  somewhat 
higher,  and  at  the  end  ot  a  Hnc  of  sandy 
dilfs  we  come  to  Anzio,  an  old  Volscian 
town,  once  the  foe  of  Rome.  In  one  of 
her  first  naval  victories  Rome  took  from 
the  prows  of  the  conquered  ships  of  An- 
tium  the  sharp  beaks  (rostra)  and  made 
use  of  them  to  decorate  the  front  of  the 
platform  from  whicli  her  orators  spoke, 
rhe  old  Volscian  town  lay  a  little  inland, 
but  in  Roman  days  the  whole  shore  was 
covered  with  seaside  residences,  and  the 
place  has  several  villas  of  the  present-day 
Romans  and  is  connected  with  Rome  by 
a  railway,  being  especially  resorted  to  in 
the  bathing  season.  Here  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Venus  and  a  harbor  built  by 
Nero;  the  modern  port,  placed  differently 
by  the  Papal  engineers,  tends  rather  to 
become  silted  up  (for  here,  contrary  to 
v.hat  was  the  case  at  Porto,  the  Romans 
knew  better  than  their  descendants),  but 
serves  for  small  sailing  and  fishing  boats, 
and  the  view  of  the  port  is  very  pictur- 
esque, with  the  graceful  lateen  sails, 
furled  by  small  boys  who  climb  along  the 
booms  with  the  agility  of  monkeys. 
The  view,  too,  is  far  more  striking 
than  it  has  been  along  the  coast  we  have 
hitherto  been  following.  Across  the  bay, 
in  which  lies  Nettuno,  with  its  castle, 
and  the  artillery  camp  near  by,  we  see  in 
the  distance  the  great  promontory  of 
Circe,  and  nearer  to  it  the  lonely  tower 
of  Astura.  Here  was  once  an  enor- 
mous Roman  villa,  now  half  sub- 
merged, but  so  that  its  plan  may  still  be 
traced  in  calm  weather,  with  a  tiny  har- 
bor of  its  own ;  and  in  the  castle  Con- 
radin  of  Swabia  sought  refuge  in  1268, 
but  was  treacherously  murdered  bv 
Jacopo  Frangi])ane.  Astura  in  Roman 
days  was  a  seaside  resort  upon  the  coast 
road,  but  not,  it  would  seem,  very  healthy. 
Cicero  owned,  it  is  true,  a  favorite  vi'.'.a 
here,  to  which  he  withdrew  after  the 
death  of  his  well-loved  daughter  TuUia ; 
but  both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said 
to  have  contracted  here  the  illnesses 
which  proved  fatal  to  them. 

From  Astura  a  single  sweep  of  coast, 
sandy,  low,  and  followed  for  the  greater 
part  by  lagoons,  runs  to  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Circeo.  The  coast  is  guarded  by 
two    solitary    tow'ers,   again    of   the   six- 


teenth century,  bearing  the  names  of 
Poce  Verde  and  Pogliano,  of  the  latter 
of  which  a  view  is  given.  The  coast 
road  probably  passed  inland  of  the 
lagoons,  and  along  the  narrow  shore  strip 
there  are  hardly  any  traces  of  Roman  life. 
At  Fogliano,  however,  there  are  ruins 
both  close  to  the  tower  and  upon  the 
actual  site  of  the  villa  of  the  Duke  of 
Sermoneta,  whose  property  stretches  in- 
land from  here  as  far  as  the  Via  Appia 
and  Cisterna,  with  enormous  extents  of 
forest  and  pasture,  the  former  predom- 
inating near  the  coast.  Not  far  in- 
land is  a  line  of  sand  dunes — a  pre- 
historic coast  line,  perhaps — rising  as 
much  as  60  or  70  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  which,  with  a  similar  line  of  dunes 
between  Monte  Circeo  and  Terracina,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  continual  difficulty 
of  draining  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  parts 
of  which,  tho  at  a  considerable  distang.- 
from  the  coast,  are  hardly  above  sea  level. 
There  still  exists  an  old  channel,  possibly 
of  Roman  date,  the  Rio  Martino,  which 
in  process  of  time  became  entirely  choked 
up. 

The  lagoon  just  to  the  north  of  the 
promontory  of  Circe  is  called  Lago  di 
Paola.  It  abounds  with  fish,  and  on  its 
eastern  shore  are  the  extensive  remains 
of  a  Roman  town  of  the  second  century 
of  the  empire,  with  quays  or  esplanades 
upon  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  command- 
ing a  lovely  view-  of  the  great  promon- 
tory. The  large  cisterns  for  fresh  water 
are  especially  noteworthy  for  their  size 
and  excellent  preservation. 

This  was  the  Roman  town  of  Circcii 
of  the  imperial  period,  a  mere  seaside 
resort.  But  the  older  town,  whether  it 
w'as  founded  by  the  Romans,  who  estab- 
lished a  colony  there,  probably  early  in 
the  fourth  century  B.  C,  or  whether  it 
had  a  previous  existence,  occupied,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  the  site  of  the  mod- 
ern village  of  S.  Felice,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  and  pos- 
sessed a  citadel  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
promontory  itself.  Both  the  lower  town 
and  the  citadel  were  enclosed  by  walls 
of  "Cvclojiean"  masonry,  those  of  the 
latter  being  well  cut  and  jointed  on  the 
outside,  but  less  carefully  worked  on  the 
inside. 

From   any   point   on   the   ridge,   which 
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runs  from  west  to  east,  the  view  is  su-  whole  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes  and  the 
perb.  Looking  inward  over  the  immense  southern  part  of  the  J_^tin  shore,  should 
expanse  of  the  Campagna  and  the  Pomp-  have  excited  the  imagination  of  the 
tine  Marshes,  one  sees  sometimes,  it  is  ancients,  so  that  the  legend  of  the  en- 
said,  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's,  and  always  chantress  Circe  localized  itself  in  what 
the  Alban  and  Volscian  hills ;  looking  looked  from  a  distance  like  an  enchanted 
southeast  is  Terracina  at  the  end  of  a  .  island,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  loveliest 
beautifully   curving  low   shore,  and  be-  spots  in  Italy. 

yond    it   the   rocky   coast   going   toward  There  let  our  survey  of  the  Latin  shore 

Gaeta,  and  Ischia  beyond ;  looking  south,  end.    Terracina,  ten  miles  across  the  bay, 

out  to  the  open  sea,  are  the  islets  of  the  in  full  sight,  is  the  point  where  the  Via 

Ponza  group,  looking  most  attractive  to  Appia  reaches  the  coc^st,  after  its  long, 

inhabit,  and,  by  a  strange  irony,  it  seems,  straight    course    thru    the    marshes,    and 

selected  as  penal  settlements.   No  wonder  then  enters  a  difficult  pass,  the  natural 

that  this  solitary  mass  of  limestone,  ris-  boundary    between    the    center    and    the 

ing  as  it  seems  out  of  nothing  to  a  hight  south  upon  the  coast,  and  the  end  of  the 

of  over   1,500  feet,  and  dominating  the  district  with  which  we  have  been  dealing. 

Rome,   Italy. 

Apple-Seed  and  Apple-Thorn 

BY  M.  M.  STEARNS 

"One  I  love,  two  I  love,  three  I  love,  I  say" — 
Arbutus  and  violets — children  out  at  play ; 
"Four  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  and  five   1  cast  away!" 

Sweet  wine  and  sour  wine,  seasons  good  and  bad — 
Here's  a  little  maid  at  work,  and  there  a  little  lad; 
Read  you  me  my  riddles,  and  I'll  say  you  why  you're  sad. 

Daisies  and  buttercups — sunshine  after  rain — 

Was  it  four  that  brought  me  pleasure,  or  five  that  caused  the    pain  ? 
"Two  I  love,  and  three  I  love" — and,   "One  I  love"  again. 

"Four  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  five  I  cast  away" — 

Men  and  women  toiling  still — meadows  sweet  with  hay; 
Answer  nic  my  questions,  and  I'll  prove  you  that  you're  gay. 

Striving  here,  and  thriving  here,  there  a  little  gain. 

Here  a  little  sorrow  where  a  little  joy  has  lain. 
Was  the  hurt  akin  to  pleasure — or  the  pleasure  three  parts  pain  ? 

Fire-weed  and  golden-rod — dark  heads  growing  gray — 
Here's  a  passing  Summer,  and  a  life-time,  in  a  day. 
And  it's  "Four  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  five  I  cast  away!" 

Strong-  years,  and  wrong  years — maples  turning  fast; 

Pain  and  pleasure  blending  in  the  gloaming,  at  the  last. 
Would  you  mar  the  seasons'  score?     Or  grudge  a  sorrow  past? 

Aster  and  bitter-sweet — Winter  drawing  near; 

Feet  upon  the  fender  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year. 
Was  Simimer,  then,  so  beautiful?      Or  Winter,  is  it  drear? 

"Four  I  love  with  all  my  heart,  five  T  cast  away" — 

Joy  of  life — flakes  of  snow- — memories  at  play; 
"One  I  love,  and  two  I  love,  and  three  I  love.  I  say." 

Ix>s  Angklbs,  Cai. 


Growth  of  Greater  New  York 

BY  THOMAS  W.  HOTCHKISS 

[As  secretary   of  the   Association   for   New   York,   Mr.   Hofchkiss  is  well  qualified  to  write 
on  this  subject. — Editor.  1 


IT  was  generally  stated  in  the  news- 
papers during  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration  that  New  York  City  en- 
tertained 2,000,000  "visitors  within  her 
gates."  If  that  is  so,  the  population  of 
New  York  at  that  time  amounted  to 
within  T. 000,000  of  that  of  Greater  Lon- 
don which  is  still  the  largest  city  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  compare  the  estimated  popula- 
tion for  190Q  of  the  six  largest  cities  in 
the  world.    These  are  : 

Greater  London   7,452,986 

Greater  New  York  4.564,792 

Paris    2,792.988 

Chicago 2.224.490 

Berlin    2,164,944 

Vienna     2,100.356 

These  figures  arc  estimated  by  taking 
the  census  population  of  each  city  for 
two  different  years,  striking  a  difference, 
and  thereby  obtaining  an  average  annual 
increase  in  population.  This  average 
annual  increase  is  then  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  census  taken  for  that  city, 
and  the  product  is,  of  course,  the  popula- 
tion for  iqoq. 

The  original  sources  of  information 
for  the  census  statistics  arc  such  recent 
publications  a?  the  United  States  Census 


Report  (1900),  Lippincott's  Gazetteer 
(1906),  Nelson's  Encyclopedia  (1907), 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac  (1909). 
and  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health's  official  estimate  (1909).  The 
leading  fact  thus  deduced  is  that  the  rate 
of  annual  increase  in  population  of 
Greater  New  York  is  much  more  than 
that  of  any  of  the  six  most  populous 
cities  of  the  world.  This  schedule  of 
annual  increases  is  as  follows : 

Greater  London   109.046 

Greater  New  York  125.287 

Paris   9S65 

Chicago .'^8,435 

Berlin                  31. 190 

Vienna    50.222 

So,  white  Ixindon  outmcasures  New 
York  in  actual  population.  New  York 
outstrips  its  larger  rival  in  its  speed 
of  increase.  .At  this  rate  it  would  be 
easy  to  estimate  the  exact  numlxr  of 
years  it  would  take  New  York  to  equal 
the  population  of  Ix>ndon  and  to  beat  her 
in  the  race  of  numerical  magnitude. 

These  figures  are  ftirnishod  by  the 
Association  for  New  York,  the  recently 
organized  society  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ioct.  as  stated  in  it<  charter  :  "To  contend 
for  the  principle  of  the  government  of 
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New  York  by  New  Yorkers,  for  New  ducted,  and  buildings,  subways,  bridges 
York,  to  challenge  indiscriminate  abuse  and  other  great  municipal  structures 
and  criticism  of  New  York  City,  and  to  erected,  which  have  brought  people  to 
set  forth  her  advantages  as  a  place  of  New  York  as  the  great  center  of  prog- 
residence  for  the  citizen,  as  a  point  of  ress  and  prosperity  of  the  Western 
production  and  distribution  for  the  world.  Wc  can,  perhaps,  more  definitely 
manufacturer,  and  as  a  mart  for  the  shape  our  concepts  of  New  York's  im- 
merchant."  This  is  the  association  which  mensity  by  comparing  her  population 
has  erected  in  Times  Square  the  tempo-  with  that  of  some  of  the  States  and 
rary  statue   emblematic  of  the  strength  Territories. 

and  magnitude  of   Greater   New   York,  According  to  the   last   United    States 

and  her  repulse  of  indiscriminate  abuse  census,  taken  in   igoo,  there  were  then 

of     her    municipal     government.       The  only   three   other   States   in   the   Union, 

statue  is  not  primarily  for  political  pur-  outside  of  our   own   State,   which  were 

poses,  but  has  been  unveiled  at  this  time,  larger   in   population   than   the   City   of 

as  Mr.  William  Harman  Black,  its  man-  Xcw  York.    These  were : 

aging  director,  states,  because  during  the      Pennsylvania  6.302,115 

municipal  campaign  it  may  be  expected      Illinois   4.821.550 

that  mud-slinging  will  begin.    The  Asso-      Ohio  4.i57o45 

ciation  points  out  that  much  harm  has  New  York  State  that  year  had  7,268.- 

l)cen  done  to  the  city's  credit  and  to  its  894  inhabitants,  and  the  City  of  Greater 

manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  New  York  3,437,202. 

by    wrong  impressions   going    forth   re-  It  will  be  interesting  to  make  a  similar 

garding  the  uses  made  of  the  taxpayers'  comparison  when  the  census  is  taken  for 

money.  1910.    The  population  of  the  city  has  in- 

It  is  well,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time  creased  287.90  per  cent,  since  i860,  while 

to  pause  in  the  rush  of  our  daily  life  in  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 

a  busy  metropolis  like  New  York,  and  to  increased  192.99  per  cent,  since  1858.     In 

consider  exactly  what  the  city  is  accom-  1905  the  city's  population  was  half  tliat 

plishing,  how  we  stand  as  compared  with  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  an  in- 

otlicr  cities  of  the  United  States  and  of  creasing  proportion  in  the  city's   favor, 

the  world  at  large,  and  to  take  a  fair  and  the  figures  then  being,  according  to  the 

just  estimate  of  all  our  material  advan-  New    York    State    census:    The    State. 

tages  and  development.  8.067,308;  the  city.  4.013. 781. 

No   more    definite    index    of    a    city's  There  will  be  much  of  interest  to  study 

prosperity  could  exist  than  the  increase  jn  the  census  of  1910.  in  view  of  the  vast 

in    her    population.      While    New    York  development  of   New  York  City  in  the 

.starts   with  a   superb  harbor — no  doubt  last  ten   years.     The  consolidation   pro- 

the  finest  in  the  world,  where  the  largest  vided    under    the    Greater    New    York 

ships  can  unload  passengers  and  cargo  charter  became  eflfectivc  January  i.  1898. 

alom^side    their    piers — and    while    New  The  census  of  T900  was  taken  soon  after. 

York- inherits  a  comiuercial  spirit   from  and  the  census  of  next  vcar*  will  therc- 

the  early  Dutch  and  English  settlers  who  fore  be  the  first  on  which  to  base  anv 

came  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  comparative    statement    of    local    condi- 

cngagc   in   trade,   it   is   undoubtedly   the  tions. 

manner  in  which  business  has  been  con-  nkw  York  City. 
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How   Hardly  Shall  a  Rich   Man 

BY    BOLTON    HALL 

TIM-     Kin-.loni    of    Hell    is    like    a  he   was   a   millionaire's   baby.       But   his 

wealthv  hov  who  wished  to  cut  a  lather  bought  him  a  costlv  fi<hnig  rod. 

fishing  rod"  for  hiiuself.  so  as   to  Again,  he  wanted  to  feed  the  Elephant, 

catch  the  minnows,  but  he  was  prevented  which  was  considered  too  menial  for  so 

lest  he  should  wound  his  hands,  because  rich  a  child,  but  instead  he  could  only 
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subscribe  to  the  Zoological  Garden  l<"und.  him  money,  and  bought  him  an  automo- 

The  Elephant  was  only  "an  Individual  bile,  and  started  him  on  the  road. 

Case."  The  road  was  smooth  and  down  grade 

When  the  Ijoy  grew  older  he  wished  to  all  the  way. 

work  at  something  useful,  but  his  papa  His  father  did  not  know  that  the  road 

said  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  he  led  down  to  Hell, 

should  Enjoy  Life.      So  his  papa  gave  new  york  City. 

Up   the   River 

BY   HARRY   H.   KEMP 

Lying  here  on  the  sand,  quite  naked,  under  the  sun, 

I  feel  as  if  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and  myself,  were  one; 

No  more  the  dividual  heartache  turns  like  a  knife  in  my  breast, 

But  I  swim  into  infinite  spaces  where  the  infinite  soul  is  at  rest. 

An  express  train  sweeps  round  the  curve  with  a  many-wheeled  murmur  of  sound. 

And  its  volume  of  billowy  smoke  strikes  backward  like  hair  unlx»und. 

And  out  on  a  tawny  sand-bar  five  shining-bodied  boys 

Run,  splash,  wrestle,  and  shout,  and  revel  in  water  and  noise. 

Behind  me  lies  the  city  ...  I  can  tell  just  where  by  the  smoke 
Which  hovers  above  its  house-roofs  and  wraps  the  sun  in  its  cloak. 
There  men  are  striving  and  fighting,  but  here  the  world  is  at  peace, 
And  the  trees  are  cool  and  the  clouds  unravel  the  whitest  of  fleece. 

But  sudden  I  see  a  wood-dove  go  down  'neath  the  pounce  of  a  hawk 

I  remember  the  snake  I  chanced  on,  mangled,  beside  a  rock. 

And  I  notice  the  minnows  scurry  to  escape  some  invisible  foe 

As  I  dress  at  the  lip  of  the  river  .  .  .  And  the  fact  of  things,  like  a  blow. 

Strikes  me  full  in  the  soul  .  .  .  And  beneath  the  green  of  the  leaf. 

The  song  of  the  bird,  I  catch  a  hint  of  battle  and  grief. 

A  cry  as  of  struggling  spirit  sweating  with  blood  toward  God, 

'Neath  the  mystery  of  pain  which  wounds  but  heals  with  its  rod. 

The  west  was  all  a-quiver  with  ebbing  ripples  of  light 

As  a  quick  mood  came  and  and  whispered.  "Come,  let  us  give  up  the  fight." 

But  I  answered,  "No,  I  cannot;  for  the  strife  is  not  only  there. 

In  the  people-huddled  city,  but  it  rages  everywhere. 

It  rages  on  star  and  planet,  it  spurs  to  battle  life's  least — 

And  dare  I  crave  exemption,  and  still  seek  place  at  the  feast?" 

So  I  hastened  back  to  the  city  as  at  a  master's  command  .  .  . 

I  had  seen  creation  at  travail  as  I  lay  on  my  back  in  the  sand ! 

I^WRSNCE,  Kan. 


Martin  Eden 

Jack  London's  new  novel*  purports  to 
be  the  biography  of  one  Martin  Eden, 
but  we  are  given  to  understand  it  is 
really  the  autobiography  of  the  author 
himself.  However,  an  autobiography  is 
not  nearly  so  tnithful  as  a  biography, 
because  the  author  has  always  got  his 
own  beam  in  his  eye.  He  writes  too 
eloquently  of  how  he  felt  and  changes 
too  much  of  what  he  actually  did.  A 
man  may  shine,  autobiographically  speak- 
ing, as  great  and  good,  and  yet  have  a 
very  commonplace  life  record,  which  falls 
far  behind  his  autoidealization.  For  that 
reason  it  seems  best  to  accept  this  story 
not  as  real  history,  but  as  an  earnest  and 
truthful  record  of  what  Mr.  London 
might  have  been  if  he  had  been  Martin 
Eden  instead  of  being  limited  by  him- 
self. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  and  about  Oak- 
land, Cal.  Martin  Eden,  a  young  sailor, 
defends  Arthur  Morse,  a  university  stu- 
dent, in  a  free-for-all  ferry  fight.  As  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  he  is  invited  to 
the  Morse  home  for  dinner.  And  it  is 
upon  this  occasion  that  he  meets  Ruth 
Morse,  a  frail  jonquil  woman,  with  topaz 
eyes  and  yellow  hair,  w^hich  produce  the 
impression  of  mncr  angelhood  upon  the 
young  sailor.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  the 
reader,  and  even  to  every  other  character 
in  the  story,  that  she  is  only  a  "female 
thing,"  not  yet  conscious  of  her  gender, 
with  a  lexicon  for  a  mind  and  a  very 
small,  bickering  English  grammar  for  a 
soul.  Rut  some  men  require  a  very 
strong  illusion  in  which  to  orient  them- 
selves— the  less  perfect  the  th\n<z  the 
greater  the  joy  of  idealization.  Once 
Martin  belonged  to  this  class.  He  was  a 
young  man  made  of  aboriginal  giant  dust 
dredged  somewhere  out  of  the  bottom  of 
stormy  seas,  and  the  contrast  l)etwecn 
Ruth  and  the  young  jennies  of  his  own 
class  produced  that  spiritual  alchemy 
which  we  call  illusion.  He  is  immedi- 
ately in  love  with  her  and  mastered  by 
the  desire  to  "reach"  her  in  the  scale  of 
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things.  This  baptized  ambition  changes 
the  very  scenes  of  his  nature.  He  deter- 
mines to  fit  himself  to  become  her  mate. 
And  upon  this  follows  the  most  remark- 
able account  of  an  honest  young  brute's 
effort  to  become  something  better  and 
different  thru  education.  It  is  a  mighty, 
big-necked,  muscular  struggle  to  acquire 
knowledge  at  once.  The  sailor  sweat 
stands  out  on  him  in  the  public  library 
as  he  grapples  with  Darwin,  Haeckel  and 
Spencer.  And  they  who  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  understand  will  appreciate  the 
pathos  of  this  Promethean  struggle. 
Martin  begins  to  show  a  sort  of  horrid 
beauty  of  the  spirit,  new  and  different 
from  the  thin,  formalized  prettiness  of 
spirituality  with  which  we  are  so  tire- 
somely  acquainted.  We  do  not  like  it, 
we  do  not  approve  it,  but  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  impressiveness  of  an  ab- 
original man  trying  to  make  a  soul  of  his 
own  without  any  god's  help.  He  is  not 
long  in  finding  his  particular  cue  to  the 
life  and  mystery  of  things.  Biologv-  be- 
comes his  Old  and  New  Testament,  Her- 
bert Spencer  his  Moses,  and  to  all  this  he 
adds  the  personal  pantheism  of  Walt 
Whitman.  "Sometimes,"  he  exclaims  to 
Ruth  with  the  egregiousness  of  the  in- 
vincible egotist,  "it  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  world,  all  life,  everything,  had  taken 
up  residence  inside  me  and  was  clamor- 
ing for  me  to  be  spokesman."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  self-made  man.  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  has  less  of  life,  of 
th.e  world  and  of  all  things  in  him  than 
the  man  who  has  been  gradually  created 
by  them.  He  is  too  full  of  himself,  of 
his  own  performance,  of  his  one  god- 
dccd.  Martin  was  to  the  end  too  igno- 
rant to  know  that  all  he  had  assimilated 
n"^  education  was  the  beaten  -  biscuit 
thought  of  others  who  had  prepared  it 
long  ago.  His  originality  consisted  of 
something  else  altogether — that  is.  the 
power  to  learn  a  great  deal  and  to  remain 
the  same,  literally  the  same.  Few  natures 
are  so  macrnificcntly  impcrviou";  to  edu- 
cational influences. 

AH  this  time  Ruth's  relation  to  him  is 
that  of  a  prim  schoolma'am  trying  to 
guide  a  young  bull,  inspired  by  angels. 
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thru  society  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
best  writers  and  speakers.  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Martin  was  guarded 
and  comforted  by  a  new  and  perverse 
kind  of  angels,  created  by  Herbert  Spen- 
cer out  of  materialism,  and  by  Martin 
himself  out  of  the  exuberance  of  his 
centaur  imagination.  JJy  this  time,  how- 
ever, he  has  discovered  that  he  must 
write,  and  he  goes  at  it  with  character- 
istic muscular  vehemence.  The  next 
hundred  pages  contain  the  record  of  his 
struggles  with  editors,  with  the  disap- 
proval of  Ruth,  to  whom  he  is  now  en- 
gaged, and  with  the  lack  of  faith  in  him 
on  all  sides.  And  the  account  would  be 
tragic  but  for  his  invincible  egotism. 
Everything  in  him  suffers  but  that.  He 
starves,  endures  great  hardships,  per- 
forms prodigious  tasks  with  his  pen,  but 
his  ego  brays  and  leaps  to  the  last  like  a 
young,  unbroken  ass.  It  is  superb,  but 
it  is  not  sad,  not  even  when  he  is  bright- 
eyed  and  hollow-checked  from  starva- 
tion. If  any  other  kind  of  man  had  writ- 
ten such  an  account  of  privations  it 
would  excite  sympathy,  but  as  we  read 
of  Martin's  agonies  we  only  snicker  at 
him  and  tremble  for  those  purblind  ed- 
itors when  he  does  get  the  biceps  of  his 
literary  genius  to  i)lay  upon  them. 

It  is  time,  also,  for  the  bourgeoisie  to 
begin  to  tremble.  He  has  not  achieved 
success  yet,  but  he  has  found  his  point 
of  view.  It  is  at  the  big  end  of  the  horn, 
with  the  bourgeois  at  the  little  end.  He 
finds  that  the  socially  and  financially 
well-to-do  are  the  meanest  spirited,  most 
cowardly  and  snobbish  people  in  this 
world  in  their  relations  to  any  other  man 
who  desires  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  things. 
The  trouble  is  that  Martin  is  afflicted 
with  equal  selfishness.  He  was  anxious 
to  escape  from  his  own  class  into  that  of 
the  bourgeois  which  he  idealized.  But 
when  at  last  he  arrived  among  th  m  he 
discovered  that  the  difference  between 
them  and  him  was  an  inner  difference. 
Their  manners  and  affcctat-ions  and 
formulas  of  dried  beliefs  nauseated  him. 
Their  psychological  cramps  he  regarded 
as  frightful  and  incurable.  Fuit  here  is 
the  point :  He  could  no  more  endure  his 
own  class  out  of  which  he  had  risen  than 
the  bourgeois  could  at  first  endure  him. 
Like  all  the  iconoclastic  spirits  of  his 
times,  he  desired  to  enter  another  class 
(inly  to  exploit   it   for   his  own   benefit. 


The  obstinacy  of  human  nature  appears 
to  be  the  only  quality  that  every  class 
holds  in  common.  The  socialist  desires 
that  all  men  shall  become  socialists  in 
order  that  he  and  others  like  him  may 
share  their  proi)erty.  Martin  demanded 
as  much  of  Ruth  as  she  did  of  him.  She 
yielded  the  moment  it  was  to  her  advan- 
tage to  do  so.  He  was  ready  to  yield  and 
become  a  bourgeois  for  the  reward  of  her 
love,  but  when  that  was  no  longer  desir- 
able he  refused  to  make  concessions  that 
would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  him 
In  this  connection  we  ought  to  state  that 
he  is  not  a  socialist,  but  an  "individual- 
ist," which  is  the  civilized  name  of 
"strongest  brute."  He  holds  with  a  devo- 
tion that  is  either  insolent  or  courageous, 
according  to  the  state  of  his  own  health, 
to  the  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
jmd  with  his  prophet,  Nietzsche,  that  the 
battle  is  to  the  strong  and  the  race  to  the 
swift. 

Rut  the  many  immoralities  of  tlie  book 
are  partially  atoned  for  when  an  author 
rises  to  the  heights  of  proving  the  futility 
of  his  hero's  philosophy,  and  presumably 
his  own.  as  he  does  in  the  sequel  of  liis 
story.    Having  gained  what  his  ambition 
demanded    in    literary    success,    finding 
himself    courted,    rich    and    prosperous, 
Martin    Eden   discovers   that   he  is   sick 
unto    death    of    life.      He    has    worked 
through    every    illusion.      The    plant    of 
hope  has  flowered  and  withered,  the  pow- 
er to  desire  is  gone.     The  last  chapters 
read    like    an    interlinear    translation    of 
Kcclesiastes  in  modern  life — ".Ml  is  van- 
ity and   vexation  of  spirit  and   there   is 
no  profit  luidor  the  sun."     Rut   having 
reached  this  state  of  psychic  degradation 
the  old   King  exclaims  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  is  "to  fear  God 
and    keep    His    commandments."      And 
whatever  one  may  say  about  effects  upon 
consciousness  of  the  half-evolved  science 
of  biology,  the  man  who  serves  God  and 
keeps  His  commandnunts  at  least  kv  eps 
his  ideals,  his  taste  for  living,  his  anti- 
cipations.     Rut    Martin    Eden    had    not 
feared    God.    His    comtnandments    were 
fragments  of  Jewish  mythology',  and  his 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  to 
commit  suicide  according  to  a  suggestion 
off'ered  by  some  lines  in  Swinburne.   The 
awful  veracity  of  an  author  who  can  pro- 
duce such  a  logical  and  convincing  argu- 
ment  against   his   own   way   of  thinking 
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ought  not  to  pass  unpraised.  There  is  a  book  by  Professor  Jordan*  is  both  a  plea 
noble  death  in  such  truthfulness,  and 
whatever  the  readers  of  this  story  may 
think  of  Mr.  London's  views  of  life,  the 
passionless  courage  with  which  he  sets 
down  the  failure  of  such  views  to  satisfy 
the  eternally  human  heart  commands  re- 
spect for  him.  Few  saints,  bourgeois  or 
otherwise,  could  have  accomplished  it. 


Biblical  Criticism  and  Modern 

Thought 

Old  Testament  criticism  has  by  no 
means  completed  its  work,  but  the  re- 
sults in  broad  outline  have  been  the 
property  of  scholars  for  some  time,  and 
now  the  task  of  reorganizing  biblical 
study  in  accordance  with  these  results  is 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  "who 
would  see  no  diminution  of  regard  for 
the  time-honored  book.  And  what  a  su- 
preme task  it  is !  The  changes  in  point 
of  view  are  far-reaching  and  funda- 
mental, but  they  must  be  made  if  we  are 
to  see  the  Bible  in  the  new  light.  In- 
stead of  the  eternal  thought  of  God 
miraculously  given,  we  find  a  fragment- 
ary literature,  some  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  preserved  quite  accidentally. 
Where  once  we  looked  for  verbally  in- 
spired messages  to  the  individual  soul 
we  now  seek  for  the  evolution  of  the 
religious  thought  of  a  great  people.  We 
must  leave  behind  the  allegorical  and 
personal  interpretations  so  dear  to  our 
fathers  and  enter  upon  the  study  of  his- 
torical and  literary  documents.  Critical " 
investigation  now  takes  the  place  of 
trembling  hesitation  in  the  presence  of 
the  mysteries.  And  the  book  which  was 
once  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
all  except  the  commentator  and  theo- 
logian seems  about  to  be  closed  to  all  but 
the  scholar  and  antiquarian.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  average  man  hesitates 
to  accept  the  new  positions  or  that  crit- 
ical results  make  their  way  so  slowly 
into  popular  thought.  The  difficulties, 
however  great,  are  not  insuperable,  and 
the  transition  is  already  far  advanced. 
Every  contribution  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  earnest  workers  in  this  field,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  burden  of  reconstruct- 
ing popular  thought  along  the  new  lines 
must  be  borne  by  the  ministry,  and  this 


for  such  work  and  a  guide  to  its  accom- 
|)lishment. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  consists 
of  a  course  of  lectures  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  Theological  Alumni  of 
Queen's  University,  and  designed  as  a 
help  to  ministers  in  gaining  the  new 
viewpoint  and  utilizing  its  results  in 
their  work.  The  author  maintains  that 
no  one  can  rightly  understand  or  ex- 
])ound  any  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment unless  he  has  first  formed  a  clear 
idea  of  the  position  which  this  great 
book  holds  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  world.  Reverently  and  carefully 
Professor  Jordan  tries  to  set  forth  this 
position  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 
modern  discovery  and  biblical  criticism. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  feel 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  question  too  close- 
ly sacred  things,  yet  his  attitude  and 
method  of  approach  are  not  calculated  to 
outrage  the  feelings  of  those  who  still 
rest  on  positions  that  have  lost  their  logi- 
cal foundations.  For  he  well  knows  that 
the  "influence  of  a  dogma  is  not  de- 
stroyed when  it  is  disproved ;  it  may  be 
true  of  men  that  when  their  brain?  are 
out  they  are  dead,  but  dogmas  continue 
to  flit  about  a  long  time  without  any 
brains." 

Over  and  over  again  he  urges  that  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  Old  Testament 
we  must  accord  it  the  same  treatment 
given  to  other  great  literatures.  .Arche- 
ology, contemporary  history  and  literary 
criticism  all  contribute  to  a  proper  back- 
ground for  interpretation.  These  the 
minister  ought  to  study  long  and  care- 
fully, both  for  his  own  culture  and  as  a 
preparation  for  his  life's  work;  and  if 
lie  has  a  real,  scientific  ititercst.  his  men- 
tal life  may  here  find  a  deep  satisfaction. 
There  is  an  instructive  chapter  on  the 
relation  of  criticism  and  arcl1eolog^^  and 
a  note  of  warning  is  snimded  against  the 
foolisli  and  misleading  over-emphasis  of 
their  di^^agreements.  of  which  such  men 
as  Professor  Sayce  and  Professor  Hom- 
mel  have  been  guilty.    Altho  the  book  is 

•nmi-irAL  CRiTirtsM  kst>  Mopern  Thought,  or 
Tlip  P1.icr  of  the  OH  Trstanirnt  I"»ocvimrnts  in  the 
Life  of  ToHav.  Bv  W.  C.  Jordan.  B.A..  D.D..  Pro 
frssor  of  Hebrew  anH  Old  TeM.imrnt  ExcResis  in 
Oiuen's  I'piver-iitv.  Kiresfon.  Canada:  Author  of 
"Proiihetic  Ideas  and  Tde.ils"  and  "The  Philiirian 
Gospel."  New  York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.  $3.00 
net. 
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somewhat  discursive  and  loosely  con- 
nected, it  nevertheless  has  real  value  and 
will  serve  well  a  good  cause  in  helping 
many  to  see  how  reasonable  and  how 
advantageous  to  the  religious  life  the 
work  of  biblical  criticism  has  been. 

The  City  of  the  Dinner-Pail.  By  Jonathan 
T.  l.incoln.  Boston:  Hoiighton-Miniin 
Co.      $1.25. 

The  City  of  the  Dinner  Pail  is  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  a  typical  New  England  mill 
town  in  which  the  author's  business  life 
has  been  passed.  Sympathetically  and 
eloquently  he  describes  this  work-a-day 
city,  dominated  by  the  big  brick  and 
stone  factories  that  rise  near  the  shore, 
straggling  up  the  hillside  from  sea  to 
stony  crest,  where  stands  the  huge  Cath- 
olic Church,  symbol  of  the  religious  cul- 
ture that  softens  the  lives  of  many  toil- 
some weavers.  Idlers  are  few  in  Fall 
River,  tho  wealth  is  abundant.  Employ- 
ers and  employees,  the  purchasers  and 
sellers  of  labor  power,  have  become  sep- 
arated and  largely  estranged  as  factories 
have  grown,  processes  become  more  sub- 
divided and  relations  impersonal.  This 
separation,  and  the  misunderstan(lin'..js 
and  hatreds  that  result,  the  author,  like 
so  many  gentle  employers  of  a  decaying 
school,  sorrowfully  deplores.  He  recog- 
nizes the  necessitv  and  value  of  trade 
unions  and  the  collective  bargaining  they 
enforce,  tho  he  condemns  their  insistence 
on  a  single  standard  rate  in  each  employ- 
ment as  tending  to  prevent  the  encour- 
agement of  those  individual  excellences 
in  workmen  which  he  most  admires.  Al- 
together he  is  cheerful  and  hopeful  about 
the  progress  of  the  industrial  classes,  for 
has  he  not  seen  Yankees.  Irishmen  and 
French  Canadians  gradually  follow  each 
other  as  manual  laborers,  the  displaced 
group  always,  in  largest  measure,  in  the 
second  generation,  rising  to  superior 
places'  as  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  sup- 
erintendents and  capitalists?  He  has  no 
new  solution  of  any  labor  problem  to 
offer,  ttnless  hi';  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  a  scale  of  wages  sliding  up  and  down 
in  harmonv  with  cotton  prices  amounts 
to  the  proffer  of  a  solution.  As  a  pacifier 
this  sedative  has  usuallv  worked  well 
only  for  a  short  time.  5>ince  the  work- 
men have  no  jot  of  control  over  prices 
thev  soon  get  tired  of  seeing  their  wages 


fluctuate  according  to  the  vagaries  of 
cotton  speculators  and  of  fashions  in 
dress  goods.  If  the  irreducible  minimum 
be  sufficiently  high  they  may  be  content 
for  a  long  time,  but  to  the  princijole  that 
they  shall  share  the  dead  losses  of  a  busi- 
ness they  don't  own  by  accepting  drop 
after  drop  of  a  descending  wage  scale 
they  never  long  assent. 


The  Quaker  Boy  on  the  Farm  and  at  School. 

Bv    Isaac  .Sliarjilcss.      I'liiladHijlna:  'llic 
Biddle   Prcsv      pp.  38.     $1 

The  (juestion  was  recently  asked  by  a 
prominent  English  statesman  why  it  was 
that  among  the  leaders  in  every  forward 
movement,  political,  social  or  religious, 
were  always  to  be  found  some  men  who 
were  either  Quakers  or  who  had  had  a 
O^iaker  bringing  up.  An  answer  to  such 
a  question  is  to  be  found  in  President 
Sharpless's  little  booklet  on  the  Quaker 
boy: 

Wliat  better  boyhood  conid  there  be  for  a 
man  who  is  to  do  great  work  ?  A  body  hard- 
ened by  years  of  pure  air  and  active  but  not 
excessive  exercise;  a  mind  braced  by  a  school 
life  which  required  things  to  be  done  by  liim- 
self  and  not  by  the  teacher,  and  broadened  by 
a  careful  reading  of  a  limited  numlicr  of  im- 
proving books ;  a  character  formed  by  regular 
duties,  the  example  of  conscientious  living,  the 
ever-present  sacredness  of  moral  responsibihty, 
abhorrence  of  evil  and  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing; and  a  hearty  respect  for  a  religion  of  the 
simplest  character  and  absolutely  without  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Both  the  home  and  the  school  life  of  the 
Quaker  boy  of  a  generation  ago  were 
narrow.  Music  and  art  were  excluded 
from  the  school  courses.  Even  the 
classics  contained  tO(^  many  heathen  .nllu- 
sions  and  influences  to  be  safe  rending 
for  young  Friends,  but  the  education  that 
was  given  was  thoro,  and  the  mental  and 
moral  discipline  were  e>»cellent.  Presi- 
dent Sharpless  also  shows  that  boyish 
spirits  and  fun  were  not  crushed  out  by 
Quaker  discipline.  Evidently  the  president 
of  Ilavcrford  still  cherishes  nntnories 
of  surreptitious  visits  to  ap]ile  orclnrds, 
and  pillow  fights  in  w  hich  the  tardy  boys 
caught  out  of  bed  were  like  to  have  to 
make  a  sad  accounting  on  the  following 
day.  'r>ut  in  spite  of  these  natural  ebulli- 
lions  the  boy  who  was  sent  for  his  edu- 
cation to  a  Quaker  school  w  '  '  Iv  to 
start    in    life    with    a    predi-,  n    to 

truthfulness  and  honesty  and  sobriety  of 
thought  and  conduct. 
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Literary  Notes 

....Das  dcutsche  Element  in  den  Vcreinig- 
tcn  Slaalen,  by  Pastor  G.  P.  von  Bosse,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, a  work  of  five  hundred  pages,  is  a 
tchoiarly  production  with  many  nova.  Its 
character  is  described  by  the  subtitle  "Unter 
Berucksichtigung  seines  politischen,  ethischen, 
sozialen  und  erzieherischen  Einflusses."  (Stutt- 
gard:  Belser.) 

,...The  late  Edwin  Jiurritt  Smith,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  one  of  those  meritorious  minor  fig- 
ures in  the  civic  life  of  the  hour  whose  mem- 
ory survives  but  vaguely  the  laudatory  obitu- 
ary of  the  newspaper.  Active,  first  of  all,  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  city  and  State,  Mr. 
Smith  gave  no  less  attention  to  the  larger 
problems  of  the  nation,  being  much  in  demand 
as  a  speaker  and  writer  upon  such  subjects. 
What  he  had  to  say  on  municipal  government 
and  municipal  franchises  still  is  worth  reading, 
and  so  is  what  he  spoke  and  wrote  from  the 
fullness  of  his  conviction  in  the  days  when 
imperialists  and  anti-imperialists  among  us 
were  waging  a  battle  that  now  would  arouse 
only  a  mild  and  perfunct'ory  interest.  The 
more  important  of  Mr.  Smith's  addresses  and 
contributions  to  various  periodicals  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
Essays  and  Addresses  by  Edwin  Burritt  Smith 
(Chicago:  McClurg,  $2.50).  Their  endurmg 
value  lies  in  the  sterling  quality  of  their 
Americanism,  their  sturdy  upholding  of  its 
true  ideals. 

....A  third  edition  has  been  issued  of  that 
collection  of  Chinese  human  jottings,  John 
Chinaman  and  a  Fezv  Others,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Parker,  professor  of  Chinese  at  the  Victoria 
University  of  Manchester,  and  at  one  time 
British  Consul  in  China.  The  object  of  the 
book  is  to  illustrate  Chinese  characters  by 
means  of  concrete  examples  taken  from  daily 
life,  from  official  circles,  the  army  and  navy, 
the  literati  and  professional  men,  criminals  and 
the  police,  the  reaction  of  the  Chinaman  to 
foreign  influences,  beneficial  and  otherwise, 
receiving  its  share  of  attention.  One  is  tempt- 
ed to  quote:  The  word  kot  (a  certain  plant"), 
which  occurs  in  the  Odes  of  Confucius,  is 
tabu  in  Canton,  because,  according  to  Mr. 
Parker's  Chinese  informant,  '"when  foreigners 
first  came  they  were  observed  to  utter  a  ter- 
rible imprecation  whenever  they  were  enraged. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  it  means,  but  1 
am  informed  that  kot  t'am  is  the  name  of  an 
English  deity  whose  wrath  is  called  down 
upon  the  heads  of  luckless  Chinamen  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  Now,  the  second  of  the 
Odes  runs  kot  chi  t'am  hat,  and  this  whole 
sentence  has  a  tendency  to  be  tabooed."  ( But- 
ton, $1.25.) 

.  ..  .The  very  name  of  the  late  Simeon  Solo- 
mon has  remained  unknown  to  all  but  the  most 
minute  of  American  students  of  English  art  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Born  in  1841,  he  died 
in  1005.  his  death  serving  to  recall  for  a  mo- 
ment a  career  whose  early  promise  had  never 
been  fulfilled.  Solomon  showed  in  all  his  work 
the  strong  influence  upon  him  of  the  Pre 
Raphacliles;   he   also   showed   that    neglect   of 


thoro  technical  training  which  his  temper- 
ament commanded.  Of  all  his  work,  only  the 
"Habet,"  in  oils,  can  be  said  to  have  achieved 
a  wider  interest.  Thackeray  and  Swinburne 
praised  him,  but  in  vain ;  there  was  something 
lacking  in  the  man  himself.  A  handsome  folio 
devoted  to  his  memory,  Simeon  Solomon:  An 
Appreciation  (New  York:  Frederick  Fair- 
child  Sherman),  by  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford,  con- 
tains a  biographical  sketch,  twenty-three  re- 
productions of  his  drawings,  and  a  partial  list 
of  his  works.  Thruout,  the  impression  is  one 
of  promise  unfulfilled,  rather  than  of  perform 
ajice;  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Solomon's  con- 
temporaries did  him  no  injustice  in  forgetting 
him,  nor  that  posterity,  having  no  injustice  to 
redress,  is  unlikely  to  take  a  greater  measure 
of  interest  in  him.  He  is  not  strong  enough 
for  a  posthumous  cult,  not  even  for  a  fad. 


Pebbles 

Hewitt — I  painted  this  picture  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door. 

Jewitt — li  you  hang  it  where  the  wolf  can 
see  it  I  guess  you  will  succeed. — Judge. 

"Do  YOU  think  your  boy  will  ever  attain 
your  standing  as  a  financier?" 

"I  guess  he'll  do,"  answered  the  eminent  op- 
erator. "Last  week  he  gave  me  a  quarter  to 
keep  for  him,  and  he  has  already  drawn  $2.45 
on  account." — Rocky  Mountain  Trazeler. 

For  Sale — Cheap,  a  bull;  i5-i6th  pet  Jersey, 
i-i6th  concentrated  bull  dog;  will  sell  to  a 
Christian  man  who  does  not  fear  death  ;  I  have 
him  tamed  down  some,  so  I  can  feed  him  over 
a  7-foot  tight  board  fence  without  his  tearing 
it  down  to  get  at  me.  John  Fox,  Bowmar 
avenue.  jyii-itp. 

— Adv.  in  Vicksburg   (Miss.)   Herald. 

"Regin.\ld,  dear,  you  puckered  up  your  lips 
just  then  as  if  you  were  going  to  kiss  me," 
said  the  beautiful  creature  languorously,  as  she 
lay  stretched  on  the  beach  surveying  the  frolics 
of  Neptune. 

"I  intended  to."  replied  Reginald  hesitatingly, 
"but  I  seem  to  have  got  some  sand  in  my 
mouth." 

"For  heaven's  sake  swallow  it,"  exclaimed 
the  young  lady.  "You  need  it  badly  in  your 
system  !" — Young's  Magazine. 

The  Educational  RericiV  has  received  a 
composition  written  by  a  boy  in  a  Springfield 
(Mass.)  school  after  visiting  the  recent  tuber- 
culosis exhibit  in  New  York,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  information:  "Tubercu- 
losis was  started  in  1SS4  by  Dr.  Trudcau,  who 
had  it  in  the  Adirondacks.  Although  con- 
sumption is  not  herited  and  does  not  belong  to 
this  climate,  it  is  getting  very  popular.  The 
sleeping  bags  are  very  useful  to  the  consump- 
tive people  because  they  can  put  their  heads 
alone  into  them  or  leave  their  heads  out  and 
put  the  rest  of  the  bodies  info  them.  I  saw 
the  germs.  It  is  a  big  white  ball  with  blue 
spots  on  it.  I  think  it  would  be  fine  to  sleep 
in  one  of  those  Ix-ds  with  the  head  inside  and 
the  lungs  outside." 
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A  Reform    of  Prime  Importance 

If  the  education  of  the  young  is  of 
prime  importance,  so  that  we  wisely  pav 
from  the  public  taxes  for  nothing  more 
willingly  or  generously  than  for  educa- 
tion, then  a  case  like  that  of  the  boy 
Sidis,  who  has  at  last  been  allowed  to 
enter  Harvard  at  thirteen,  after  having 
been  refused  admission  because  of  his 
youth  for  three  years,  is  full  of  sugges- 
tion and  instruction. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  as  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren is  almost  fatally  false.  It  assumes 
that  the  young  child  should  be  put  to 
no  tasks  of  learning  until  it  is  seven 
years  old ;  and  yet  when  the  child  is  four 
years  old  it  has  learned  to  talk  one  and 
perhaps  two  languages.  This  has  re- 
quired tremendous  mental  application,  as 
any  one  knows  who  at  adult  years  tries 
to  learn  to  speak  a  new  tongue.  Yet  the 
child  learns  these  hundreds  of  words,  and 
by  the  dead  lift  of  memory,  and  while 
picking  up  a  thousand  other  facts  of  ex- 
perience. The  child  who  has  been  able 
to  do  this  does  not  need  to  waste  three 
or  four  years  more  in  mere  play.  This 
child  at  two  years  old  had  got  well  start- 
ed in  learning  to  read  a  shockingly  mis- 


spelt language.  At  four  and  five  he  was 
well  along  m  arithmetic,  and  had 
achieved  algebra  and  much  higher  math- 
ematics by  the  time  he  was  ten.  In  fact, 
he  was  at  that  age  well  fitted  for  college. 

We  have  no  evidence  and  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  possessed  of  very 
extraordinary  capacity.  His  father  says 
he  is  no  prodigy.  Doubtless  of  such  par- 
entage he  was  of  more  than  usual  brain 
ability,  so  endowed  by  nature ;  but  there 
are  many  such.  Able  parents  may  expect 
able  children  ;  and  if  they  have  them  they 
ought  to  give  them  the  best  advantages ; 
which  means  that  their  most  impressible 
years  should  be  improved  by  constant 
and  careful  education,  and,  if  possible, 
by  individual  teaching  under  persistent 
and  faithful  pressure. 

This  does  nut  mean  that  the  child  is 
to  be  consigned  to  brain  fever  and  death 
Not  at  all.  We  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  press  the  child  along — that  is,  the 
naturally  quick  child,  so  as  to  make  him. 
like  John  Stuart  Mill,  what  would  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigy,  and  yet  keep  a 
healthy  body,  thru  full  hours  of  exercise 
and  play.  A  child  should  be  able  to  read 
well  at  four  or  five ;  with  a  phrnetic  sys- 
tem he  coulcl  do  it  at  three.  h>om  that 
point  the  progress  is  swift  and  easy,  and 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  child. 

You  can't  do  this  with  a  naturally  dull 
boy.  It  docs  not  pay  to  crowd  a  thou- 
sand dollar  education  on  a  ten  dollar  boy. 
Such  a  commonplace  boy  can  putter  thru 
the  common  drill,  be  ground  thru  the 
common  mill,  and  come  out  fitted  for 
common  manual  industry.  But  if  it  is 
a  choice  boy  or  girl,  of  superior  stock, 
no  labor  or  money  is  too  much  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  too  bad  to 
de])rive  the  child  of  the  plc.-'snres  of 
childhood.  The  ])leasure  of  learning  wi.l 
be  the  chief  of  all  pleasures.  Nor  let  it 
be  said  that  the  boy  loses  so  much  of  the 
enjoyment  and  value  of  college  if  he  goes 
to  it  so  young.  The  boy  is  not  for  the 
college  bu^  the  college  for  the  boy.  H  the 
boy  gets  thru  tlft*  academy  and  the  col- 
lege or  university  four  years  earlier  than 
his  companions  he  has  four  years  the 
start  of  them,  and  can  make  progress  in 
higher  things  during  the  four  years  that 
they  are  lagging  behiiul. 

What  we  want  to  impress  on  the  par- 
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enrs  of  presumably  bright  children  is. 
that  the  years  are  wasted  that  are  given 
to  learning  how  to  cut  out  paper  patterns 
and  to  playuig  school,  instead  of  to  real, 
actual  study.  A  child  of  five  or  six- 
should  be  well  trained  in  the  privilege  of 
real  tasks  of  study.  To  be  sure  he  can- 
not get  this  in  the  public  schools,  for  the 
current  pedagogy  is  taken  up  with 
psychologies  of  childhood  when  it  ought 
to  be  actually  teaching  concrete  children. 
Here  is  the  case  of  what  can  be  done, 
what  has  been  done  occasionally,  if  not 
often,  when  the  parent  has  the  sense  and 
faithfulness  and  also  the  opportunity  to 
do  it.  It  requires  parents  that  have  the 
time  to  give  to  teaching  their  children 
or  to  provide  tutors.  This  boy's  father 
believed  the  little  child  could  learn,  and 
he  was  willing  to  teach  him  ;  and  the  boy 
responded,  as  many  another  boy  would. 
It  can  be  done  again.  It  will  not  kill  the 
child.  A  child  is  killed  by  lack  of  exer- 
cise, not  bv  niuch  study.  This  is  a  hearty, 
healthy  boy.  No  study  is  more  severe 
than  that  which  acquired  the  English 
language.  The  child  is  worth  it,  worth 
more  than  colts  or  calves  or  pigs,  and  yet 
many  parents,  or  possible  parents,  give 
their  labor  to  the  production  of  fine  colts 
and  calves  and  pigs,  and  fail  to  under- 
stand that  children  are  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  chicfest  of  all  wealth,  and 
that  what  makes  them  valuable  is  their 
education,  just  as  hay  and  oats  give 
value  to  colts  and  calves,  or  corn  puts 
fat  on  pigs.  There  is  more  intelligence 
put  in  fattening  pigs  for  the  market  than 
there  is  by  the  same  parents  in  fitting 
their  children  for  life.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  boy  is  not  specially  pre- 
cocious, except  as  he  is  unusual,  because 
he  has  had  an  unusually  good  teacher ; 
but  your  baby  well  equipped  with  brains 
could  do  just  as  much  if  you  or  your 
wife  could  take  the  time  to  teach  your 
child  ihat  this  Boston  man  gave  to  his. 

J* 

It  Must  Come 

Not  onlv  Prcsitlent  Taft  but  the  peo- 
ple are  crying  loudly  for  postal  reform. 
They  may  be  delayed,  but  postal  savings 
banks  and  parcels  post  are  sure  to  come. 
The  Western  States  are  almost  unani- 
mous that  the  post  oflRces  be  enabled  to 
take  deposits  of  the  laborers'  earnings. 


It  is  said  that  in  some  sections  large 
amounts  of  money  orders  are  drawn  and 
held  by  Italians,  as  a  safe  method  of  se- 
curing their  earnings.  Nineteen  millions 
of  dollars  has  been  sent  during  a  single 
year  over  to  Italy ;  mostly  in  the  form  of 
475,000  money  orders — averaging  $40 
each.  Seven  millions  has  gone  to  Rus- 
sia, nine  millions  to  Hungary,  eight  mil- 
lions to  Austria  and  twelve  millions  to 
Great  Britain.  This  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  what  these  toilers  would  be 
glad  to  put  into  postal  savings  banks.  It 
is  said  that  a  large  part  of  this  sum,  or 
these  sums,  is  sent  over  to  be  placed  in 
their  home  savings  banks,  because  they 
have  none  here. 

New  England  has  one-third  of  all  the 
savings  banks  in  the  United  States  ;  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  nearly  as 
well  supplied.  Outside  of  these  States 
Ilhnois  is  fairly  well  supplied,  altho  there 
are  parts  of  that  State  where"  investors 
must  travel  fifty  miles  to  reach  a  bank. 
In  the  South  the  average  travel  requisite 
is  thirty-three  miles,  and  beyond  the 
Rockies  the  average  distance  to  be  trav- 
ersed to  reach  a  savings  bank  is  fifty-five 
miles.  The  problem  does  not  concern  so 
much  the  laborers  in  our  cities  as  those 
who  are  scattered  widely  all  over  the 
hills  and  prairies. 

Postal  savings  banks  can  hardly  a  fleet 
in  any  detrimental  way  our  established 
banks,  but.  by  increasing  the  thrift  of 
the  people  and  their  economic  habits,  it 
is  probable  that  depositors  would  be 
greatly  increased.  \\  hat  we  want  is  to 
create  an  economic  instinct  in  the  people, 
in  the  place  of  a  too  ready  tendency  to 
spend  and  waste.  Amos  Lawrence  used 
to  say  that  a  dime  was  worth  more  to  an 
ordinary  man  than  a  dollar,  for  if  he 
learned  iiow  to  use  his  dimes  he  would 
have  his  dollars.  If  the  Government 
pays,  as  proposed,  only  2  per  cent,  on 
deposits,  the  depositors  will  soon  be 
trained  to  seek  a  higher  per  cent,  in  the 
regular  banks.  The  object  of  postal  sav- 
ings banks  will  therefore  be,  first  to  en- 
courage foreigners  to  deposit  their  earn- 
ings in  this  country,  and,  second,  to 
create  in  our  own  citizens  a  disposition  to 
save  their  earnings  and  place  themselves 
and  their  dependents  out  of  reach  of  old 
age  poverty. 

As  for  parcels  post  it  is  an  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  question — a  (|ucslion  of  conimon  on  a  similar  parcel  sent  to  St.  Louis, 
sense.  We  have  parcels  post  conventions  Both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are 
with  thirty-two  countries,  and  the  rate  is  making  money  on  their  post  service,  be- 
in  all  cases  12  cents  a  pound ;  but  the  rate  sides  benefiting  their  entire  population  in 
on  a  package  from  Chicago  to  New  York  all  forms  of  trade. 

is   16  cents  a  pound,  so  that  the  same  Arguments  along  this  line  stand  upon 

jiackage  sent  to  New  York  would  be  64  data  so  clear  that  nothing  need  be  said 

cents,  while  to  Ijerlin  it  will  be  but  48  but  to  lay  them  before  the  people.    There 

cents.     It  certainly  is  an  abnormal  state  really  is  nothing  but  selfishness   in  the 

of  afifairs  that  makes  a  man  pay  more  for  way  of  granting  to  the  American  com- 

the  carrying  of  a  package  one  hundred  mon  people  privileges  equal  to  those  of 

miles  than  one  thousand.     The  proposi-  the     leading     European     States.       The 

tion  has  been  to  equalize  these  charges ;  American  people  are  not  slaves,  and  they 

nothing  more.     The   result   would  be  a  are   waking  up  very   rapidly   to  an   un- 

decrease  in  the  rates  of  express  compan-  wonted  self-assertion.    We  recognize  the 

ies,  but  not  unjustly.     It  was  figured  out  wonderful  work  accomplished  by  our  ex- 

by  Mr.  Meyer,  in  one  of  his  reports  as  press  companies  and  we  should  be  slow 

Postmaster-General,  that  a  general  mer-  to  see  them  defraiuU-d  of  just  conipensa- 

chandise  rate  of  12  cents  a  pound  would  tion.      Nothing   of   the   kind   can    come, 

produce  a  revenue  of  $240  a  ton,  and  a  however,  from  a  reformed  postal  service; 

profit  of  nearly  $30  a  ton — which  wouU'  bringing  us  to  a  full  equality  with  our 

seem  to  be  quite  enough.  civilized  neighbors.     Both  postal  savings 

Opposition    to    the    parcels    post    has  banks    and   a   parcels    post    service    will 

come  entirely  from  two  sources,  the  ex-  come. 

l)ress  companies  and   the  country   retail  «** 

merchant.    A  charge  of  5  cents  for  the  Our   Dependents  and    Depen- 

first  pound,  and  2  cents  additional  up  to  , 

the    eleven    pounds    limit,    could    hardly  uencies 

damage  the  country  merchant,  because  it  Bevond  all  cjuestion  we  are  an  altru- 

would  facilitate  consumption  and  greatly  istic  people,  at  least  millions  of  our  peo- 

increase    his    business.      The    additional  pie  are,  enough  of  them  devoted  to  hu- 

revenue  would   at  the   same  time   go  a  man  welfare  to  create  and  attend  hun- 

good    way    toward    making    the    rural  dreds   of   societies  and   meetings   whose 

routes  self-sustaining.  purpose    it    is    to    relieve    suffering    and 

The  American  Consul  at  Nottingham,  make  the  world  better.  Every  day's 
England,  reported  recently  that  the  Brit-  journal  reports  such  meetings,  and  Octo- 
ish  Post  Office  carries  parcels  not  ex-  ber  is  no  exceptional  month  for  them, 
ceeding  eleven  pounds  in  weight,  and  not  altho  not  all  are  as  fully  attended,  or  as 
over  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  or  as  widelv  report- 
does  this  for  22  cents.  In  this  country  ed  in  the  ncw.spapers  as  the  American 
only  four  pounds  can  be  carried  in  one  Board  which  has  met  in  Minneapolis, 
package,  so  that  the  shipper  would  have  the  American  Missionarv  Association 
to  make  up  three  packages  and  the  post-  which  has  met  in  Burlington.  \'t.,  and 
age  would  be  $1.76;  eight  times  as  much  the  Indian  Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk. 
as  in  England.  If  a  package  is  lost  in  It  is  particularly  of  the  last  that  we  now 
the  British  mails,  not  containing  money  speak. 

or  jewelry,  $10  can  be  recovered.  Regis-  This  conference  had  its  origin  in  a 
tration,  however,  can  cover  a  compensa-  meeting  of  some  twenty  missionaries, 
tion  as  high  as  $2,000,  by  paying  a  fee  missionary  secretaries  and  Government 
not  to  exceed  44  cents.  Eor  twenty-four  officials  in  the  parlor  of  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
pounds,  conveyed  to  Scotland,  the  charge  Riggs's  Mission  House  among  the  Da- 
is 60  cents.  The  German  parcels  post  kota  Indians  at  Santee.  Neb.,  twenty- 
charges  even  lower  rates,  sending  a  eight  years  ago.  Among  those  present 
twelve-pound  parcel  at  one-fourteenth  of  was  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smilev.  of  Lake  Mo- 
the  charges  made  in  the  United  .States,  honk.  He  was  .so  stirred  up  by  this  meet- 
So  it  comes  about  that  a  parcel  sent  from  ing  that  he  resolved  to  call  an  annual 
Chicago  to  London  is  one-fifth  less  than  meeting  of  friends  of  the  Indian  at  his 
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summer  hotel.  Every  year  from  that 
time  this  meeting  has  been  held,  and  hun- 
dreds every  year  have  been  invited  to  it. 
At  first  the  relations  of  the  Government 
to  the  Indian  service  were  unsettled  and 
unhappy  ;  but  every  year  this  conference 
discussed,  consulted,  and  in  a  definite- 
platform  presented  its  conclusions  to  the 
Government  in  the  form  of  specific  ad- 
vice, and  also  to  mission  boards.  The  re- 
form in  Governmental  methods  has  near- 
ly kept  pace  with  the  Mohonk  recom- 
mendations, so  that  now  the  great  princi- 
ples arc  settled  which  will  give  the  Indi- 
ans their  allotted  homes,  break  up  the 
reservations,  make  the  Indians  full  vot- 
ing citizens  and  merge  them  in  the  body 
politic.  It  only  remains  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  the  broad  lines  already  adopted. 

Meanwhile  other  races  have  come  un- 
der our  colonial  control,  and,  as  concern 
for  the  Indians  was  relieved,  anxiety  for 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, but  hardly  for  the  Plawaiians,  in- 
creased, and  the  Mohonk  Conference  en- 
larged its  field  of  view,  embracing  all 
these  our  new  possessions. 

As  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned, 
the  most  important  address  was  that  by 
Mr.  Valentine,  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  He  is  a  man  who  is  not 
working  for  his  salary,  but  for  his  love 
of  his  work.  He  told  the  conference  what 
the  bureau  is  doing,  and  he  particularly 
asked  that  he  might  be  given  an  increased 
number  of  inspectors,  paid  sufiiciently  to 
secure  trustworthy  men  competent  to  see 
to  it  that  the  bureau's  work  is  faithfully 
done.  There  are  needed  170  inspectors 
and  agents  of  this  character,  and  this  is 
the  main  thing  the  commissioner  asks 
for.  Beyond  this  improved  oversight  we 
need  fewer  boarding  .schools  and  more 
and  better  local  schools  that  shall  merge 
into  the  public  school  system.  There  are 
50,000  Indians  for  whom  no  Christian 
mission  work  is  done,  and  this  in  a 
Christian  land. 

For  the  Indians,  the  Porto  Ivicans  and 
the  Filipinos  the  platform  adopted  pre- 
sents "the  ultimate  end  of  self-govern- 
ment." For  the  Indian  it  means  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tribal  condition  and  the  pos- 
session of  American  citizenship ;  for  the 
Filipino  the  opening  of  the  American 
market,  as  has  been  granted  to  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico;  and  for  both  the  Philip- 


pines and  Porto  Rico  the  maintenance  of 
local  self-government  in  preparation  for 
future  insular  self-government.  The 
platform  does  not  decide  the  question  of 
ultimate  independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines, nor  does  it  definitely  declare  for 
citizenship  or  ultimate  statehood  for  our 
island  possessions.  That  the  Porto  Ri- 
cans  should  be  made  citizens  would  seem 
only  decent ;  and  there  is  but  one  argu- 
ment against  it  that  we  know  of,  and 
that  is  that  general  citizenship,  and  at 
least  the  Territorial  condition,  would  de- 
prive the  Porto  Ricans  of  the  exceptional 
privilege  they  now  have,  and  for  the 
present  need,  of  retaining  for  their  own 
exchequer  the  income  from  their  custom 
houses.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  not  pass  a  law  allowing  any 
Porto  Ricans  who  wish  it  to  become  citi- 
zens. They  were  citizens  of  Spain  ;  now 
they  are  citizens  of  no  country,  simply 
subjects;  and  that  condition  ought  to 
cease. 

The  Bettering  World 

The  condition  of  England  has  alarmed 
her  statesmen,  flooded  the  newspapers 
of  two  hemispheres  with  scarehead  copy, 
filled  an  alcove  of  blue  books  with  sta- 
tistics, rattled  the  British  mind  and  pro- 
voked Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman  to  write 
another  book.  "A  suggestive  and  sad 
book"  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  calls  it. 
but  even  so  we  have  reason  to  be  glad 
that  he  wrote  it,  since  Mr.  Harrison,  in 
turn,  has  been  moved  by  it  to  write  for 
the  pages  of  The  Sociological  Review  a 
survey  of  the  economic  and  moral  state 
of  man,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
human  being  who  knows  the  English 
language,  while  every  unfortunate  who 
doesn't  know  it  should  learn  it  for  the 
sake  of  reading  what  Mr.  Harrison  has 
said. 

Mr.  Harrison  admits  the  truth  of  most 
of  the  indictments  of  modern  civilization 
and  concedes  "the  terrible  warning  they 
bring  to  us."  He  allows  that  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  and 
Mr.  Belloc  "have  a  pretty  wit"  and  are 
masters  of  paradox,  but  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  them  as  "sources"  for  a 
scientific  sociology.  Neither  is  he  will- 
ing to  follow  umeservedly  the  socialist 
orators   and   the   sensational    romancists 
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"who  paint  society  with  the  brush  of  a 
Goya  and  the  pen  of  a  Zola."  They  tell 
the  truth  that  they  bee,  but  they  neither 
bee  nor  tell  the  whole  truth.  Looking 
back  over  sixty  years  of  deeply  inter- 
ested personal  observation  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  going  on  in  the 
thought  and  activity  of  the  western 
world,  Mr.  Harrison  sees  again  the 
vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
"man's  earth  havnig  grown  to  be  a  real 
heaven,  and  our  new  heaven  having  be- 
come a  regenerated  earth." 

The  best  evidence  that  his  vision  is 
one  of  realities  Mr.  Harrison  finds  in 
iimple  facts  that  no  one  disputes.  In 
his  own  lifetime  he  has  seen  the  death 
rate  reduced  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in 
civilized  communities,  so  that  population 
increases,  notwithstanding  a  diminishing 
birth  rate.  He  remembers  when  little 
children  climbed  chimneys  to  sweep 
them,  and  such  hideous  things  as  ghastly 
hangings  in  public,  burials  of  the  dead 
in  great  cities,  poisonous  wells,  general 
illiteracy,  wages  at  10  shillings  per  week, 
tlie  old  English  pauper  system,  and 
slaveholding  by  British  subjects.  Some 
evil  have  increased  in  area,  but  not,  Mr. 
Ha.rison  thinks,  in  intensity.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  strike  a  true  balance,  but  the 
balance  is  plainly  to  the  credit  side. 

And  the  diminution  of  evil  has  not 
been  accidental.  Society  has  not  spon- 
taneously cured  itself.  The  countless 
more  or  less  organized  movements  for 
social  betterment  have  been  too  often 
superficial,  formal,  partial,  deceptive,  at 
the  best,  and  hypocritical  at  the  worst. 
Nevertheless  they  have  surely,  altho 
slowly,  achieved  results,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  most  disturbing  transition 
that  our  planet  has  known.  Steam,  elec- 
tricity, photography,  steel,  instruments 
and  machinery  have  transformed  our 
material  environment  with  incredible 
rapidity,  while  science  has  as  marvel- 
ously  broadened  our  intellectual  horizon 
and  changed  our  moral  outlook.  Inci- 
dentally, the  religious  structure  on  which 
the  old  civilization  reposed  has  been 
shaken.  Inevitably  so  profound  a  trans- 
formation—  material,  intellectual  and 
moral — has  bred  new  ^fficulti  os  and 
new  evils.  Nevertheless,  we  have  made 
headway  against  thetn. 

The  reason  for  this  large  measure  of 


success,  of  undeniable  betterment,  the 
ground  for  hope  and  faith,  Mr.  Harri- 
son linds  in  the  corresponding  change 
that  has  been  taking  place  in  essential 
religion,  as  distinguished  from  its  old 
dogmatic  formulation.  Like  all  things 
else,  religion  has  been  and  is  being 
renewed.  It  is  becoming  "a  compound 
of  science,  ethic,  art  and  love."  It  is  at 
once  practical  and  moral,  and  by  means 
of  it  we  shall  have  a  radical  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  whole  industrial  and  social 
life;  not  a  mechanical  socialism,  but  a 
social  structure  quick  with  humanity, 
intelligence  and  practical  good  sense. 

We  have  not  spoken  the  language  of 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  every  one 
should  read  Mr.  Harrison's  report  upon 
the  moral  state  of  mankind.  Not  in 
many  a  day  has  the  optimistic  note  been 
sounded  so  strong  and  true  from  a  <:ilvcr 
horn. 


Comrades  and  Sw^eethearts 

We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  published  a 
contribution  on  a  more  important  sub- 
ject than  that  in  the  present  issue  on 
"Why  Do  Not  Educated  Women 
Marry?"  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
hap])iness  of  a  few  individuals,  but  the 
future  of  civilized  races  depends  upon  it. 
If  the  more  intellectual  and  culturablc 
members  of  both  sexes  decline  to  marry, 
as  in  increasing  numbers  they  do,  no 
religious  revival,  no  moral  reformation, 
no'  political  purification,  no  financial 
management,  no  social  reorganization 
and  no  advance  in  science,  can  prevent 
the  degeneration  of  the  race.  All  of 
these  things  are  in  fact  dependent  upon 
the  improvement  or  at  least  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  standard  of 
natural  capacity.  If  the  spiritually  gift 
ed  of  a  generation  become  priests  and 
nuns,  and  the  intellectually  gifted  be- 
come celibate  professors,  tho  it  be  but 
one  among  ten  thousand,  there  is  no 
conceivable  way  by  which  tlie  loss  to 
humanity  can  be  repaired  in  future 
generations. 

In  lunv  far  the  college  men  and  worn 
en  constitute  the  intellectual  elite  of  the 
coinitry  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
here.  S(Mne  of  them  are  in  this  class, 
and  these  alone  we  arc  considering. 
None  of  the  universities  could  keep  up 
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their  nuiwbers  thru  the  descendants  of 
their  aUinini,  ahho  the  coeducational  col- 
leges could  come  nearer  to  doing  this 
than  the  segregated  colleges  for  men 
and  women. 

Of  the  educated  women  who  do  not 
marry  some  are  unfitted  for  marriage  by 
constitution  or  temperament,  and  go  to 
college  because  it  is  the  best  way  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  Then  there  are 
some  who  have  become  spoiled  as  wives 
and  mothers  by  their  college  training. 
They  acquire  false  ideas  of  relative 
values  and  become  exclusively  absorbed 
in  bookish  things.  This  class  is  very 
much  smaller  than  the  opponents  of  the 
education  of  women  believe,  but  it  un- 
deniably exists. 

But  our  contributor  is  a  representative 
of  another  class  of  which  we  hear  httle 
because  few  will  confess  to  belonging  to 
it,  the  Great  Unasked.  Her  confession 
is  obviously  frank  and  sincere,  and  is, 
we  presume,  as  accurate  as  any  such 
self-revelation  can  be.  Her  education 
has  not  "gone  to  her  head,"  as  it  does 
with  some  girls,  alienating  them  from 
practical  life  and  filling  them  with  an  ex- 
aggerated sense  of  their  own  superiority. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  in  so  far  as  it  is  safe  to 
say  it  in  advance  of  any  woman,  that  she 
would  make  a  good  wife.  It  is  also  safe 
to  say  that  eligible  parties  have  come 
within  the  orbit  of  her  wide  acquaint- 
anceship, so  the  question  is  why  none  of 
them  have  been  attracted  to  her. 

She  apparently  wants  to  knew  if  it  is 
her  own  fault.  We  are  free  to  say  that 
we  think  it  is,  tho  the  men  may  be  equal- 
ly at  fault  for  not  discerning  in  her  the 
qualities  they  desire  in  a  wife.  But  has 
she  shown  to  them  or  to  any  one  of  them 
that  she  possessed  those  qualities?  She 
has  shown  herself  likable  and  they  have 
liked  her.  Had  she  shown  herself  lov- 
able, they  would  have  loved  her.  Do  her 
best  men  friends  know  this  side  of  her 
nature  as  well  as  the  casual  reader  of 
The  iNDEPRNuiiNT?  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  receive  a  dozen  letter?  next 
week  from  men  who  want  just  this  kind 
of  a  wife,  possibly  among  them  one  from 
some  masculine  friend  who  had  talked 
with  her  and  walked  with  her  and 
waltzed  with  her  and  yet  has  not  known 
her.     We  should  not  undertake  to  for- 


ward such  letters,  however,  for  she  must 
reveal  herself  in  her  own  way  to  the  man 
whom  she  regards  as  worthy  of  such  a 
revelation.  She  must  let  him  know  that 
she  IS  capable  of  being  a  sweetheart  as 
well  as  a  comrade.  How  she  is  to  do 
this  she  must  determine  for  herself.  We 
are  not  recommending  any  unwomanly 
tactics,  quite  the  contrary.  A  look,  a 
word,  a  touch  will  suffice  if  he  is  respon- 
sive ;  if  not  there  is  no  harm  done  for  he 
will  guess  nothing.  The  Oriental  woman 
who  veils  her  face  leaves  her  eyes  un- 
covered. The  educated  woman  veils 
even  her  eyes.  In  the  fairy  tale  the  hero 
sees  the  enchanted  princess  thru  a  gap  in 
the  hedge.  If  the  hedge  had  been  tight 
he  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
brave  its  thorns  and  she  would  have  been 
still  sleeping  instead  of  living  happily 
ever  after. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  men 
should  marry.  There  is  practically  only 
one  reason  why  they  do.  Men  do  not 
as  a  rule  marry  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
society,  for  the  improvement  of  the  race, 
to  get  intellectual  companionship,  to  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  to 
establish  their  social  positions,  to  acquire 
a  dot.  or  to  get  a  housekeeper.  They 
marry  because  they  fall  in  love.  The 
other  reasons  dominant  in  other  ages  and 
other  countries  have  been  largely  elim- 
inated in  modern  America,  throwing 
upon  the  last  the  whole  duty  of  match- 
making. This  is,  we  believe,  a  great  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  But  it  in  part  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  so  many  good 
matches  are  not  made. 

The  educated  American  does  not  pre- 
fer stupidity  to  intelligence,  i^e  wants 
co-operation  and  companionship  in  a 
wife,  rather  than  humble  service.  He 
doires  both  a  comrade  and  a  sweetheart 
but  if  he  does  not  find  them  in  combina- 
tion he  takes  the  second  and  in  general 
he  is  quite  right  about  it,  too.  But  that 
expkuns  why  he  sometimes  passes  blind- 
ly by  women  who  arc  his  equals  and 
would  make  good  wives  in  every  respect 
and  takes  up  some  goose  of  a  girl  who 
may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  a  dragging, 
nagging  nuisance  for  life.  He  discov- 
ered in  her  or  thought  lie  discovered  a 
nature  capable  of  arousing  his  aflfection- 
and    responding   to    it.      This   discovery 
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may  have  come  about  thru  accident  or 
design  on  her  part.  But  the  educated 
woman  of  his  own  class  would  have  been 
on  her  guard  to  prevent  such  an  accident 
and  would  have  deemed  it  beneath  her 
to  give  any  encouragement  to  any  lover- 
like advances  unless  preceded  by  formal 
and  avowed  negotiations.  That  is  where 
she  makes  her  mistake.  She  is  behind 
the  times  in  her  methods,  perhaps  behind 
any  times. 

"Two  things  greater  than  all  things  are: 
The  one  is  love  and  the  other  is  war." 

In  modern  practice  neither  is  preceded 
by  a  declaration.  A  young  man  does  not 
decide  in  cold  blood  that  he  wants  to  get 
married  and  proceed  in  a  logical  way  by 
drawing  up  a  list  of  specifications  for  his 
ideal  wife  and  then  checking  off  his 
feminine  acquaintances  to  see  which  cor- 
responds to  it  most  nearly.  Instead  he 
gropes  about  as  tho  he  were  playing 
blind  man's  buff,  hitting  against  the  fur- 
niture and  knocking  things  over,  until 
by  some  lucky  chance  he  comes  upon  a 
warm  human  hand  and  seizes  it.  It  is 
not  always  chance.  Sometimes  the  hand 
is  held  out  toward  him  by  one  who  can 
see.  If  women  want  the  right  of  pro- 
posal they  may  have  it  to  keep.  We  men 
rarely  have  occasion  to  use  it.  Mrs. 
Anne  Warner,  in  a  recent  story,  tells  of 
an  inquisitive  mother  who  wanted  to 
know  all  the  details  of  her  daughter's 
engagement : 

"I'm  not  curious,  Emily,  but  how  did  he  be- 
gin? Did  he  take  yc  r  "hand,  or  did  he  put 
his  arm  around  you?  I've  always  wondered 
about  proposals ;  I  did'nt  have  a  real  one  my- 
self, I  just  stepped  on  a  snake  when  I  was  out 
walking  with  your  father." 

But  our  anonymous  bachelor  of  arts 
is  not  afraid  of  snakes.  She  has  dissect- 
ed them  in  the  biological  laboratory. 
Well,  then,  she  will  have  to  devise  her 
own  method,  unless  perchance  the  little 
blind  god  take  pity  on  her  and  place  in 
her  path,  at  the  psychological  moment, 
whatever  is  for  the  new  woman  the 
equivalent  of  the  snake,  something  pow- 
erful enough  to  disturb  for  a  moment 
her  cultivated  equipoise,  to  break  down 
her  carefully  erected  barrier,  aiad  to  dis- 
close her  to  her  companion  as  she  is,  no 
goddess,  not  even  a  muse,  but  a  human 
being,  who  like  himself  needs  sympathy, 
love  and  help. 


Revolutions  South  of  Us 

Xkak.xgua's  President,  Zelaya,  has 
been  moved  by  the  ambition  that  drove 
Barrios  to  plot  and  fight  for  control  of 
all  the  Central  American  countries.  But 
he  was  confronted  in  the  nortii  by  Cab- 
rera, a  ruler  of  a  similar  type,  and  re- 
strained by  the  joint  disapproval  of  the 
United  States  and  .Mexico.  Now  Es- 
trada, wild  helped  him  to  obtain  the 
power  he  has  abused,  and  who  received 
high  and  profitable  office  as  a  reward, 
turns  against  him  and  seeks  his  place, 
with  much  talk  about  patriotism  and  the 
"rehabilitation  of  liberty."  We  see  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  would  be  better  off  under 
Estrada  than  they  have  been  under 
Zelaya.  Bearing  in  nund  the  history  of 
the  revolutionist  leader,  and  judging 
from  numerous  instances  in  the  past,  we 
should  guess  that  Estrada  has  his  eyes  on 
the  revenue  and  longs  for  power  to  levy 
taxes.  It  may  be  that  we  underestimate 
his  patriotism,  but  we  suspect  that  he  is 
saying  to  himself  that  Zelaya  has  enough 
and  should  retire  to  Paris  or  soine  other 
comfortable  European  capital. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  ex- 
cept when  they  are  fighting  under  some 
revolutionist  or  ambitious  despot,  cannot 
be  governed  by  some  one  who  is  honest 
and  truly  patriotic.  Their  condition  will 
improve  after  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Then  they  will  be  as- 
sisted by  immigration  from  the  North, 
and  our  Government  will  not  be  inclined 
to  tolerate  the  continuous  imrest  which 
is  due  to  the  rule  or  the  quarrels  of  am- 
bitious thieves. 

Such  rulers  have  been  the  curse  of 
Santo  Domingo,  where  now.  after  some 
years  of  peace,  during  which  th.e  revenue 
has  been  collected  and  used  honestly, 
under  the  direction  of  officers  who  are 
really  agents  of  our  Government,  a  revo- 
lution has  broken  out  that  menaces  this 
favorable  condition  of  affairs.  Once 
more  it  is  the  attempt  of  rascals  to  get 
hold  of  the  tax  receipts.  Our  Govern- 
ment may  reasonably  refrain  for  the 
present  from  interfering  in  Nicaragua, 
but  it  should  send  two  or  three  gunlx^ats 
to  the  north  coast  of  Santo  Domingo. 
It  should  not  fail  to  support  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  has  been 
true  to  tlic  agreement  under  which  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue,  honestly  col- 
lected, has  been  used  in  paying  the  re- 
public's just  debts. 

The  Conquest    of  the  Tropics 

All  the  countries  of  the  temperate 
zone  have  now  become,  some  of  them 
absolutely  and  some  of  them  compara- 
tively, so  crowded  with  population  that 
the  question  of  an  outlook  for  the  white 
race  into  the  tropics  is  of  much  more 
than  passing  interest.  So  far  it  has  al- 
most been  a  rule  that  white  men  in  the 
tropics  either  did  not  live  long  or  else 
that  their  vitality  was  almost  inevitably 
sapped  and  their  energy  greatly  lessened 
by  tropical  conditions.  This  effect  of 
the  tropics  used  to  be  attributed  to  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  climate  it- 
self, but  we  have  learned  to  recognize 
the  reason  more  definitely.  The  night 
air  all  over  the  world  used  to  be  consid- 
ered very  unhealthful — until  we  discov- 
ered that  the  main  reason  why  in  most 
countries  the  leaving  of  windows  open 
at  night  was  fraught  with  danger  was 
not  because  the  night  air.  which  is  indeed 
a  little  purer  than  the  day  air,  found  its 
way  in,  but  because  the  mosquito,  whose 
favorite  Inmting  time  is  at  night,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  does  not  stand 
the  sun  well,  took  advantage  of  the  open 
window  to  find  a  way  to  his  victims  to 
inoculate  them  with  various  diseases.  The 
question  of  health  in  the  tropics  is  almost 
entirely  a  question  of  control  of  the  mos- 
quitoes. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  who  is  in  control 
of  the  sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone  at 
Panama  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, delivering  the  address  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  in  the  second  week 
in  June,  dwelt  particularly  on  this  feat- 
ure of  the  "Conquest  of  the  Tropics  for 
the  White  Race."  and  his  address,  as 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amcricau 
Medical  Association  for  June  19.  makes 
it  very  clear  that  the  great  problem  of 
making  the  tropics  habitable  for  the 
white  man  has  been  solved.  The  death 
rate  among  the  men  employed  in  the 
Canal  Zone  for  ux)S  is.  according  to  Dr. 
•Gorgas.  "probably   not  any  higher  than 


that  of  a  similar  body  of  men  doing  the 
same  work  in  New  York  State."  The 
death  rate  for  Americans,  taking  inio 
account  all  causes,  including  violence,  is 
under  10  per  1,000.  This  is,  of  course, 
for  a  selected  population  of  men  who 
were  very  healthy  to  begin  with  or  they 
would  not  have  gone  to  Panama,  but 
the  death  rate  is  no  higher  than  for  sim- 
ilar populations  in  the  healthiest  localities 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  much  lower 
than  that  from  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  magnificent  health  condi- 
tion? obtain  also  among  all  the  Govern- 
ment employees.  In  1008.  out  of  nearly 
45.0.00  men  employed  by  the  Govern- 
mc:U.  less  than  600  died.  The  rate  per 
thousand  was  just  about  thirteen.  There 
had  been  constant  improvement  in  this 
matter  ever  since  the  Government  se- 
cured control  of  the  situation.  In  1905, 
out  of  16,000  employees,  there  were  427 
deaths — a  death  rate  of  nearly  26  per 
thousand.  In  1906,  when  the  number  of 
employees  almost  doubled,  the  death  rate 
rose  to  over  41  per  thousand.  In  1907, 
in  spite  of  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees,  up  to  nearly  40,- 
000,  the  death  rate  fell  back  below  29  per 
thousand.  In  1908,  as  we  have  said, 
this  death  rate  was  more  than  cut  in  two, 
making  Panama  the  most  healthy  place 
in  the  tropical  world,  as  healthy  as  any 
of  our  large  cities  and  much  healthier 
than  most  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  Even 
among  the  inhabitants  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  the  death  rate 
has  fallen  correspondingly.  It  has  been 
nearly  cut  in  two  since  the  Government 
has  completed  its  work  for  the  sanitation 
of  the  Isthmus.  Work  on  the  canal  be- 
fore this  time  has  always  greatly  added 
to  the  death  rate  in  Panama,  but  under 
American  methods  the  Canal  has  proved 
a  great  blessing,  instead  of  the  curse  that 
it  was,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
labor  and  all  the  abuses  that  came  in 
Mieir  train.  A  greater  triumph  for  mod- 
em medical  methods  could  not  be  chron- 
icled than  this. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  the  single  principle  that 
the  mosquito  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
ease and  the  debility  of  the  tropics.  The 
one  thing  that  has  been  kept  in  view  al- 
ways has  been  the  destruction  and  eradi- 
cation of  the  breeding  places  of  the  mos- 
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quito.  Stagnant  water  of  all  kinds  has 
been  gotten  rid  of.  Subsoil  tiling  makes 
the  ideal  antimalarial  drainage  system ;  it 
does  away  entirely  with  mosquito  breed- 
ing, and  after  it  is  once  laid  no  further 
expenditure  is  necessary  in  keeping  the 
ditch  open.  A  superficial  ditch,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  tropical  growth,  is  dan- 
gerous and  a  very  expensive  matter  to 
keep  clean.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
where  drainage  is  not  possible  should  be 
helpful  to  many  country  places  around 
New  York  bothered  by  mosquitoes  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Where  a  town  is  sit- 
uated near  a  large  swamp  or  lake,  for  in- 
stance, the  mosquito  larvae  can  live  only 
around  the  edges  of  the  water,  where 
they  are  protected  by  grass  and  algae 
from  fish,  or  in  holes  made  by  the  feet 
of  animals  in  the  soft  soil  along  the  mar- 
gins of  the  water.  At  Panama  they  have 
kept  the  brush  and  grass  cut  and  see  that 
no  animals  have  access.  Where  the  town 
is  situated  near  a  small  stream  the  banks 
and  the  stream  itself  are  kept  free  from 
grass  and  algae. 

One  feature  of  the  prophylactic  work 
against  the  mosquito  in  Panama  that  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  in 
other  places,  but  that  Dr.  Gorgas  consid- 
ers of  the  greatest  significance,  is  the  re- 
moval of  bru.shwood.  He  says :  "Brush 
cutting  we  regard  as  second  only  to 
drainage  in  importance  as  an  antimalarial 
measure.  If  brush  afid  grass  are  thick 
about  a  dwelling  mosquitoes  seek  them 
as  shelter  from  the  wind  and  in  continu- 
ous stretches  of  this  the  anopheles — the 
malaria-breeding  mosquito — will  wander 
by  short  flights  a  mile  or  more  from  a 
breeding  place.  A  clear  space  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  will,  as  a  rule,  stop  her  flight. 
\Ve  keep  the  brush  grass  cut  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  point  to  be  pro- 
tected." This  is  a  large  item  of  expense, 
as  both  grow  very  rapidly  at  Panama,  but 
it  has  been  found  well  worth  the  while, 
and  now  in  many  cases  the  ground  is  in 
such  condition  that  horse  mowers  and 
scythes  can  be  employed  with  results 
that  are  very  striking.  Colon,  where  the 
insects  were  an  almost  intolerable  pest, 
is  now  nearly  free  from  mosquitoe.>^  of  all 
kinds.  Even  culcx.  the  non-disease  bear- 
ing mosquito,  which  is  very  strong  on  the 
wing,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Dr.  Gorgas  docs  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  "the  debilitv  from  which  the  white 


man  has  suftered  in  the  past  at  Panama 
and  in  other  tropical  countries  is  due  to 
malaria  principally,  and  that  if  he  pro- 
tects himself  from  this  infection  he  will 
remain  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  if  he 
were  living  in  a  temperate  climate."  Dr. 
Gorgas  points  for  the  proof  of  this  to  the 
conditions  of  health  which  now  obtain 
among  the  Americans  at  Panama.  He 
considers  that  this  opens  up  the  tropics 
absolutely  to  the  white  race,  and  that 
during  the  next  few  centuries  there  will 
be  a  definite  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
white  man  to  drift  into  the  tropics.  He 
ventures  to  predict  that  "after  the  lapse 
of  a  period,  say  equal  to  that  which  now 
separates  us  from  the  Xorman  Conquest 
of  England,  localities  n  che  tropics  will 
be  the  centers  of  as  powerful  and  as  cul- 
tured a  white  civilization  as  any  that  will 
then  exist  in  the  temperate  zones."  This 
is  a  glorious  prospect,  and  the  initiation 
of  its  possibility  by  our  work  on  the  Canal 
is  of  itself  enough  to  n.ake  us  feel  proud 
of  what  the  American  Government  and 
American  medical  men  have  accom- 
plished in  this  great  field. 


Our  Increased 
Price 


Our  readers  have  al- 
ready been  informed  of 
the  prospective  increase 
in  price  of  The  iNDiiPENUENx  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  our  present  sub- 
scribers to  extend  their  subscriptions  at 
the  old  rate.  The  increase  from  two  to 
three  dollars  is  a  necessity,  but  we  are 
anxious  to  do  all  we  can  not  to  have  the 
weight  of  the  increase  fall  on  the  read- 
ers who  have  given  The  Independent 
their  loyal  support  for  so  many  years. 
Even  at  three  dollars.  The  Independ- 
ent is  one  of  the  less  expensive  weekly 
magazines.  Several  of  our  neighbors 
charge  four  dollars,  and  one  charges  five 
dollars  and  twenty  cents.  The  new  rate 
is  really  the  old  rate,  for  in  1898  our 
price  was  reduced  from  three  to  two 
dollars,  and  now,  after  eleven  years,  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  cost  of  all  commod- 
ities, we  are  obliged  to  revert  to  our 
former  price.  Our  readers,  we  arc  sure, 
will  approve,  for  we  have  received  manv 
letters  wondering  how  we  can  give  so 
much  for  so  little.  It  is  our  object  at  the 
new  price  to  improve  and  enlarge  The 
Independent  and  to  make  our  maga- 
zine indispensable  to  the  reading  public. 
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rr^x.    TT-i         r    An    article    in    McClure  s 
The  Vilest  of      , ,  ■  .1 

^     ,  Magasine   exposes  the 

methods  and  the  extent 
of  the  white  slave  trade,  the  vilest  of 
all  trades,  which  by  cajolery,  deception 
and  force  supply  young  women  for 
marts  of  infamy.  It  is  a  shame  to  our 
great  cities  in  our  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion that  such  places  exist,  and  a  further 
shame  that  it  is  a  business  to  pro- 
vide victims  for  them,  and  worst  shame 
of  all  that  they  are  protected  for  the 
profit  there  is  in  them  by  the  foulest  of 
political  leaders.  One  can  hope  and  half 
believe  that  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  the  story  told  of  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
but  we  cannot  doubt,  for  the  evidence  is 
clear,  that  it  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
very  men  whose  business  it  ought  to  be 
to  suppress  it.  The  whole  subject  is  so 
low  that  one  is  almost  unwilling  to  touch 
it  even  to  reform  it,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  attacked.  There  is 
too  much  of  a  stupid  opinion  that  it  is  a 
necessary  evil,  even  a  protection  to  other 
innocents ;  but  the  truth  is  that  as  it  ex- 
ists it  is  the  foe  of  social  purity,  the 
breeder  of  disease  and  shame,  and  that  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  honest  marriage  and 
decent  family  life.  It  is  not  its  poor  vic- 
tims only  who  are  condemned  by  it  to 
the  unwedded  life.  Women  in  their  own 
defense  should  rise  against  it  and  sup- 
press it,  while  any  political  power  which 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  profits  by 
it  the  men  who  vote  should  hunt  from 
office  with  angry  contempt.  And  yet 
Judge  Gaynor,  Tammany's  candidate, 
answers  this  article  simply  with  a  torrent 
of  abusive  adjectives,  and  the  apology 
that  three  authors  argue  that  social  vice 
cannot  be  escaped. 


Within 


Prophecy   is   a   very   uncer- 
tain   business,   but   we  hope 
Five  Years     ^^^     .^     p     O'Connor,    the 

famous  Irish  leader,  is  correct  in  his 
anticipation  that  within  five  years  Ire- 
land will  get  Home  Rule.  It  will  come 
soonest,  he  thinks,  if  the  Lords  reject 
the  budget,  for  that  will  mean  speedy 
diss(^luti()n  and  a  general  election,  which 
will  carry  in  a  Liberal  majority  and  cut 
the  claws  of  the  Lords.  Their  power  of 
veto  will  be  made  only  suspensory  until 
another  election.  If  the  Upper  House 
accepts  the  budget,  the  present  House  of 


Commons  will  hold  on  for  another  year, 
and  be  followed  by  a  Conservative  ma- 
jority at  the  next  election.  The  Irish  do 
not  care  which  party  gives  them  Home 
Rule,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  seems  to  expect 
it  then  from  the  Conservatives,  who.  he 
says,  have  always  given  them  more  than 
the  Liberals.  Ireland  asks  for  nothing 
more  than  local  government  as  to  local 
affairs,  much  as  in  this  country  a  State 
government  exists  in  complete  consis- 
tency with  loyalty  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment. One  wonders  why.  when  Ireland 
is  allowed  her  separate  sub-Parliament, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  England  also, 
should  not  be  allowed  theirs,  and  thus 
relieve  Parliament  of  its  burden  of 
local  legislation. 

A  t:«-i-l  r    Professor  [ames  has  de- 

A  Fihbuster  of  -u    .    ^u 

o  .  scribed  the  great    scien- 

Science  ...  u     1     j 

tist  as  a  man  who  had  an 

intense  desire  to  prove  himself  right 
coupled  with  an  intense  anxiety  lest  he 
should  make  a  mistake.  Cesare  Lom- 
broso.  the  Italian  criminologist  who  died 
last  week,  missed  being  a  great  scientist 
because  he  lacked  the  .second  of  these 
qualifications.  He  raided  new  territory, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  annex  it  to  the 
realm  of  human  knowledge.  His  work  is 
impossible  to  accept  as  a  whole,  yet  it 
contains  the  germ  of  more  than  one  new 
science.  He  lacked  the  common  acquire- 
ments of  our  mo'dern  men  of  science, 
thoroness.  caution  and  discrimination, 
but  he  possessed  the  rarer  virtues  of 
originality,  brilliancy  and  daring.  His 
son-in-law.  Professor  Ferrero.  the  his- 
torian of  Rome,  who  recently  lectured  in 
this  country,  said  of  him  : 

"In  spite  of  the  f.ict  that  he  is  considereJ 
one  of  the  greatest  p<ycliologists  of  this  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  one  who  has  less  penetration. 
Great  in  tlicorotical  p-ycholosA-,  he  is  a?  in- 
genuous as  a  child  in  practical  psychology  and 
easily  mistakes  a  fool  for  a  great  genius  or 
a  knave  for  an  ingenuous  enthusiast." 

.\  good  exaiuple  of  this  defect,  as  well  as 
of  his  openness  of  mind  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  is  his  recent  investigation  of 
Kusapia  Pallidino,  resulting  in  his  con- 
version to  spiritualism,  which  lie  had  all 
his  life  opposed.  How  nuich  truth  there 
is  in  the  two  theories  with  which  his 
name  is  chiefly  associated,  that  great 
criminals  are  insane  or  physically  abnor- 
mal and  that  great  geniuses  are  like  them 
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in  this  respect,  is  left  for  the  future  to 
determine.  Tho  his  conclusions  were  too 
rash  and  swec])ing,  he  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  sensational  forms 
in  which  they  have  been  popularized. 

The   death   of   Justice 
Justice  Peckham       I'eckhain   leaves   eight 

living  members  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  of  whom 
three,  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Justice  Har- 
lan and  Justice  Brewer,  are  entitled  to 
resign  for  age,  being  over  seventy  years 
old,  as  was  Justice  Peckham.    But  seven- 
ty years  do  not  bring  old  age  in  these 
days,  and  our  justices,  like  other  men. 
prefer  to  work  as  long  as  they  are  able  : 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Harlan 
are  in  their  seventy-seventh  year.     Jus- 
tice Peckham  was  one  of  the  ablest  men 
who  have  ever  graced  the  bench,  and  a 
number   of   his   decisions   have   been    of 
capital  importance  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  business  of  the  country.   No  one 
questions  their  soundness,  but  it  is  much 
questioned    whether    the    law    they    are 
based  on   is  a  wise  one;  and   President 
Taft  has  announced  that  he  will  advise 
Congress  to  modify  its  legislation  as  to 
trusts  which  in  many  cases  forbids  such 
agreements    between    railroads    as    may 
be    of    advantage    to    the    public,    legi.^- 
lation    which    was    intended    to    operate 
rather    against    monopoly    in    manufac- 
tures.  Justice  Peckham  was  a  Democrat, 
and   President  Taft  may  not  find   it  an 
easy  task  to  select  a  Democratic  lawyer 
of  the  first  rank  to  take  his  place.     The 
names  already  mentioned  are  not  of  men 
much   known    to   the   country    for   their 
legal  prominence  and  ability. 

J* 

^  „  ,       .        On  the  plea  of  Church 

A  Comprehensive     ^^^.       ^,|;  ^^,^j^,^   j^.^,^_ 

Church  r     Ci.      ta       a 

op    of    St.    Davids    is 

arguing  vigorously  against  disestablish- 
ment in  Wales.  The  Church  of  England 
is,  he  says,  a  comi)reliensive  Church,  the 
National  Church,  and  to  lose  it  would 
be  a  sad  loss  to  Church  unity.  In  Wales 
it  is  not  a  national  Church ;  quite  the 
contrary :.  it  is  simply  the  Established 
Church,  the  Church  of  a  minority,  to 
which  certain  special  jirivilegos  arc  giv- 
en by  the  superior  power  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  The  fact 
that  it  is  established  does  not  make  for 


unity,  but  the  reverse.  Let  it  be  dis- 
established, and  like  all  the  other  denom- 
inations, depend  solely  on  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  the  ill  will  that  goes 
with  superior  claims  will  pass  away. 
.All  will  be  on  equal  terms  and  a  real 
unity  among  them  all,  with  a  unity  of 
condition,  will  be  advanced.  When  the 
'  I'.ishop  speaks  of  comprehension  as  a 
peculiar  mark  of  the  l^stablished  Church, 
that  is  true;  it  is  comprehensive,  and  it 
ought  to  be.  But  so  are  other  Churches 
comprehensive.  Insisting  on  bishops,  it 
is  no  more  comprehensive  than  other 
Churches  that  have  bishops  or  have 
none.  In  theology  it  is  comprehensive, 
and  so  are  other  Churches,  as  everybody 
knows  who  follows  the  current  of  dis- 
cussion. It  is  willing  to  take  in  all  who 
wish  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  so  are 
other  Churches.  Just  where  the  com- 
prehension comes  in  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
What  gives  oflfense  is  its  claim  to  special 
privileges  granted  by  the  State  which 
are  denied  to  others. 

.  ^        .      .        Not    long    ago    a    man 
A  Question  in       ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^,    ^,^^^^    ^f 

Casuistry  ^^^^     j^j^     ^^^  "  ^f     ^^^ 

correspondents  the  following  story 
of  the  method  employed  by  a  mulatto 
boy  to  escape  from  slavery.  About  the 
year  1850,  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.. 
there  were  a  number  of  slaveholders  who 
were  very  earnest  in  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  who  threw  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  when  any  of  their  slaves  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  meager  facilities  to  learn 
to  read  that  were  afforded  in  the  after- 
noon Sunda\  schools  in  some  of  the 
churches.  The  owners,  especially  reli- 
gious ladies,  were  open  to  the  argument 
that  if  a  slave  could  read  the  Bible  he 
would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  sav- 
ing his  soul  after  death,  and  that  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  should  do  at  least 
as  much  in  religious  teaching  for  Afri- 
cans on  American  .soil  as  they  were  asked 
to  do  by  means  of  foreign  missionaries. 
But  worldly  prudence  made  them  draw 
the  line  at  learning  to  read  written  Ut- 
ters. No  slave  was  openly  taught  to  write 
or  to  read  written  English  words,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason.  .'\  mulatto  boy 
who  was  employed  about  the  house  and 
stable  of  his  master  had  thus  learned  to 
read  in  Sunday  school,  and,  being  blessed 
with    more   will    power   and   intelligt?nro 
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than  the  majority  of  his  race,  he  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  learn  clandestinely 
to  write.  He  obtained  a  little  help  at 
wide  intervals  from  an  anti-slavery  white 
man  whom  he  would  visit  when,  as  a  fa- 
vor, he  could  obtain  leave  of  absence 
from  his  master.  He  preserved  scraps  of 
written  paper  that  were  found  about  the 
house  in  which  he  worked,  especially 
those  written  by  his  master,  and  his 
handwriting  was  thus  in  time  purposely 
formed  to  resemble  that  of  the  man  who 
owned  him.  Combined  with  this  acquisi- 
tion, which  he  kept  secret,  he  made  him- 
self useful  to  his  master  in  a  business 
way,  and  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age  was  frequently  sent  to  Jeffcrsonville, 
Ind.,  provided  with  a  special  pass  to  be 
inspected  by  the  officers  on  the  ferryboat, 
on  errands  or  various  matters  of  busi- 
ness. Finally  he  forged  a  pass  which 
gave  him  permission  to  travel  northward 
in  Indiana.  After  reaching  Richmond 
(the  Quaker  settlement)  his  way  was 
made  easy  by  anti-slavery  sympathizers, 
his  own  scanty  savings  having  been  ex- 
hausted, and  within  a  week  after  leaving 
Kentucky  he  was  in  Canada,  from  which 
locality  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  master, 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  his 
escape  to  freedom.  The  handwriting  on 
the  letter  proved  that  he  was  telling  the 
truth,  and,  while  his  master  regretted 
the  loss,  he  was  not  averse  to  showing 
the  letter  to  some  of  his  white  friends 
who  had  known  the  mulatto  boy.  They 
all  took  it  as  a  joke,  and  many  white  men 
said,  "A  smart  nigger  like  that  ought  to 
be  free."  Query  at  this  date  in  1909: 
Did  the  mul'atto  do  wrong  in  committing 
forgery?  If  the  struggle  against  slavery 
were  still  going  on,  the  question  wouKl 
strike  the  mind  of  an  abolitionist  very 
nnich  after  the  rule  that  all  is  fair  in  war 
if  not  in  love.  For  this  story  we  are  in 
debtcd  to  Charles  K.  Wcdham.  of  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

Texas  Democrats  are  discussing  a 
question  not  wholly  academic — whether 
the  last  Democratic  platform  binds 
Democrats  now;  Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  a 
prospective  Texan,  declaring  it  does,  and 
Senator  Bailey  asserting  that  it  does  not. 
In  such  a  debate  we  go  with  the  Senator 


as  against  the  thrice  ex-candidate.  A 
I)latform  ought  to  bind  nobody  unless  he 
personally  pledges  himself  to  it.  Every 
man  should  carry  his  platform  under 
his  own  hat,  and  be  ready  to  change 
it  when  he  thinks  it  right.  The 
insurgent  Congressmen  are  not  tied  to 
the  Republican  platform,  but  have  the 
right  to  do  what  they  think  is  ior  the  in- 
terest of  their  constituents,  and  equally 
Senator  Bailey  has  the  right  to  represent 
his  State  as  against  the  Democratic  plat- 
ford,  and  this  is  innocent  States  rights. 

The  way  the  constitution  intended  to 
disfranchise  the  negro  in  Alabama  was 
carried  is  illustrated  by  a  little  analysis 
of  the  figures.  There  were  81,724  bal- 
lots cast  against  the  constitution.  These 
votes  were  cast  in  the  white  counties. 
There  were  108,613  votes  recorded  in  its 
favor ;  but  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  the 
heavy  majorities  for  it  were  reported 
from  the  densely  black  counties.  Thus, 
Dallas  County  has  2.525  white  males  of 
voting  age,  and  9,871  blacks  of  voting 
age.  But  the  vote  returned  was  8,125 
for  ratification  and  235  against.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  this  was  a  case  of  fraud, 
but  the  padded  vote  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  adoption.  And  so  the  people 
rule,  and  tlie  constitution  has  disfran- 
chised a  hundred  thousand  white  voter.* 
alone  in  Alabama,  and  given  the  State 
over  to  a  political  oligarchy. 

Tiiirty  years  ago  young  men  were 
leaving  the  Baptist  ministry  because  they 
were  required  to  preach  close  commun- 
ion. Now  there  is  nobody  hereabouts  to 
defend  it.  Even  Professor  Wilkinson  is 
silent.  But  in  the  South  the  doctrine 
still  survives.  A  Baptist  church  in  At- 
lanta called  Hugh  S.  Wallace  to  be  its 
pastor.  He  told  them  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  close  communion,  but  they  said 
that  made  no  difference  and  unanimously 
called  him.  But  the  ministers  refused 
to  ordain  him  and  the  people  still  stood 
by  him.  A  second  time  the  committee  of 
ministers  declined,  and  this  time  the 
church  weakened  and  Mr.  Wallace  with- 
drew, but  he  has  set  up  a  tent  to  preach 
in  and  will  build  a  church  of  his  own. 
And  this  in  Atlanta! 
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A  black  man  named  Johnson  is  the 
heavy-weight  champion  of  the  tistic 
world,  and  crowds  of  colored  people  are 
very  proud  of  him.  And  yet  he  will  add 
not  one  farthing  of  value  to  his  race. 
'i"o  be  sure  it  is  a  tine  thing  to  have  the 
ambition  to  do  anything  well,  and  physi- 
cal prowess  and  skill  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised ;  but  skill  devoted  to  prize-tight- 
ing  gives  no  wealth  to  the  country  and 
no  moral  character  to  its  citizens.  The 
negro  race  is  lowered  in  character  by  the 
success  of  every  prize-fighter,  and  its 
legitimate  ambition  is  -diverted  or  weak- 
ened. (Jne  man  who  raises  a  good  croj) 
of  good  yams  and  goobers  is  better  than 
a  thousand  such. 

They  tell  the  story  that  some  five 
vears  ago,  when  the  favorite  applicant 
for  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  Kentucky  county  in  which 
Louisville  is  situated  was  required  to 
pass  an  examination,  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing answers  to  questions  about  the  loca- 
tions of  cities : 

Prague   is  in   Russia. 
Aberdeen   is   in   Germany. 
Venice  is  in  France. 
Oporto  is  in  Italy. 
Callao  is  in  Ireland. 
Malaga  is  in  Malesia. 
Lyons  is  in  Belgium. 

Bafavia  is  the  capital  of  a  country  in 
South  America. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Quir- 
inal,  who  returns  to  Madrid  to  assume 
the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  in  the  new 
Liberal  Cabinet,  says  that  Spain  is  likely 
to  "denounce" — which  means  either  to 
end  or  amend— the  Concordat  with  the 
Vatican.  That  will  be  worth  watching. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
the  Vatican  does  not  really  prefer  condi- 
tions as  in  France,  under  which  the 
Pope  will  have  full  control  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  with  no  interference  by 
the  Crown.  In  France  this  new  liberty 
is  much  appreciated,  altho  the  assump- 
tion by  the  State  of  Church  property  is 
deeply  resented. 

Lady  Cook  is  visiting  this  country 
from  I'^ngLind,  and  recalls  the  time 
when  she.  as  Tennessee  Clallin,  and  her 
sister,    Mrs.    Woodhull.    were    sent    to 


Ludlow  jail  for  publishing  "obscenity" 
in  li'aodhull  and  ClaiUn's  Junrnal.  She 
says  it  was  a  journal  devoted  to  wom- 
an's suffrage,  and  its  utterances  would 
attract  little  notice  now.  Jt  is  agreeable 
to  have  such  representations  made,  but 
older  persons  well  remember  that  wom- 
an's rights  of  suflfrage  were  much  the 
least  of  the  utterances  of  that  paper,  and 
that  suffragists'  journals  did  not  send 
their  editors  to  jail. 


Six  hundred  Chinese  young  men  ap- 
peared at  Peking  a  few  weeks  ago  as 
candidates  for  the  scholarships  given  on 
the  basis  of  the  returned  excessive  in- 
demnity fund.  They  were  examined 
very  strictly  and  competitively,  and 
somewhat  less  than  fifty  were  chosen 
and  will  soon  be  in  this  country  to  enter 
our  schools  and  colleges.  We  trust  they 
will  be  treated  with  special  considera- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  China  itself,  and  for 
the  influence  they  will  have  for  the 
mutual  good  will  of  the  two  countries  in 
the  next  fifty  years. 

The  conditions  of  Church  and  State 
might  be  worse  in  France,  even  under 
the  present  separation  of  the  two.  The 
Bishop  of  Rodcz  is  Charles  do  Ligonnes. 
and  he  has  been  unanimously  elected 
mayor  of  the  commune  of  Auxillac.  He 
has  been  a  municipal  counselor  for  thirty 
years,  and  was  acting  mayor  while  su- 
perior of  the  clerical  seminary. 

If  a  nation  will  have  a  mighty  navy  it 
must  either  pay  the  bill  or  saddle  it  on 
posterity,  in  which  case  it  pays  the  inter- 
est indefinitely,  Such  is  the  case  with 
Germany,  which  finds  itself  burdened 
with  a  deficit  of  $125,000,000  for  the 
year,  w^hich  must  be  met  by  an  enormous 
loan.    This  makes  Socialists,  and  ought  to. 


Harvard  Law  Sclio<il  would  In?  willing 
to  allow  a  young  woman  to  study  law, 
but  higher  authorities  forbid.  Theo- 
logical schools  generally  will  now  allow 
women  to  study  and  take  degrees,  and 
in  a  few  years  Harvard  may  be  expected 
to  reach  the  level  of  fairness  and  de- 
cency in  this  respect. 


Financial 


American  Securities 

The  editors  of  two  or  three  prominent 
European  financial  journals,  also  repre- 
sentatives of  several  powerful  European 
banking  houses,  are  now  in  this  country 
making  investigations  as  to  the  founda- 
tions of  our  returning  prosperity.  Their 
opinions  and  conclusions,  set  forth  in  in- 
terviews published  here  and  in  reports 
cabled  across  the  Atlantic  to  their 
journals  or  financial  associates,  are  high- 
ly favorable  and  tend  to  promote  Euro- 
pean investment  in  our  securities.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  feverish  speculation 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  repels 
European  investors  who  are  conservative 
and  cautious.  While  optimistic' reports 
have  been  going  to  London  from  the  in- 
vestigating tourists,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  raised  its  rate  three  times  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  it  is  quite  well  under- 
stood that  this  action  was  caused  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  very  large  borrow- 
ings there  by  the  speculative  American 
capitalists  who  are  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  extraordinary  movement  in 
Steel  shares.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  returning  prosper- 
ity, resting  upon  solid  foundations,  but 
actual  investment  by  foreigners  in  our 
securities  is  not  encouraged  by  such  a 
stock  market  as  has  been  seen  here  for 
some  weeks  past,  a  market  dominated 
by  the  movement  that  carried  a  3  per 
cent,  stock  to  94%.  and  that  clearly  re- 
quired enornious  capital  for  its  support. 
Transactions  in  Steel  shares  last  week 
were  30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  but  the  re- 
markable advance  has  been  checked. 
The  price  at  the  close  was  8  points  below 
the  recent  maximum,  and  there  were  de- 
clines thruout  the  active  list.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  Bank  of  England's 
high  rate.  The  reaction  is  not  to  be  de- 
plored. 

New  York's  Franchise  Tax 

I.\  1899  the  New  York  law  imposing 
a  special  tax  upon  the  franchises  of  pub- 
lic service  corporations  was  enacted. 
The  collection  of  this  tax  has  been  stren- 
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uously  opposed,  and  the  amount  due  and 
unpaid  at  the  present  time,  with  interest, 
exceeds  $50,000,000.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  statute  has  been  attacked,  but 
in  vain.  Contests  in  individual  cases 
have  been  given  to  referees,  and  the 
delay  in  cases  of  this  kind  has  been 
scandalous.  The  present  -Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  O'Malley,  has  taken  up  the 
matter  with  much  vigor,  and  his  conten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  methods  of  as- 
sessment were  sustained  last  week  in  a 
decision  upon  a  test  case  by  the  State's 
court  of  last  resort.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  great  sum  in  ar- 
rears will  now  be  paid  promptly.  bu( 
most  of  the  grounds  of  objection  have 
been  cut  away  and  collection  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  tax  at  last  appears 
to  be  in  sight.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
the  sum  due  on  January  i  from  street 
railway,  gas  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies was  $30,351,413.  Under  the 
court's  decision  this  will  suffer  some  re- 
duction, but  the  arrears,  with  interest, 
still  amount  to  about  $35,000,000.  Near- 
ly half  as  much  is  due  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

. . .  .The  capital  of  the  Bankers'  Trust 
Company  has  been  increased  from 
$1,000,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  the  surplus 
from  $500,000  to  $4,500,000.  The  im- 
divided  profits,  as  shown  by  the  recently 
published  statement,  are  $1,564,340.  the 
deposits  $44,690,189,  and  the  total  re- 
sources $52,124,547. 

.  . .  .The  American  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany has  bought,  for  investment  and  as 
a  permanent  home  for  its  principal  office, 
the  eleven  story  modern  office  building 
knom'n  as  the  Night  and  Day  Bank- 
Building,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-fourth  street. 
The  price  is  said  to  have  been  about 
$2,000,000.  This  building  was  erected 
in  1905.  and  is  admirably  situated.  Start- 
ing in  1888  with  a  capital  of  only  $100,- 
000,  the  American  Real  Estate  Company 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions of  its  kind,  its  real  estate  holdings 
amntmting  to  about  $15,000,000. 
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Joseph  T.  Talbert 

Mk.  Joseph  T.  Talbert,  to  whose 
election  as  vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  we  referred  last  week,  was 
born  in  Mississippi  forty-three  years  ago. 
His  family  lost  heavily  in  the  VVar  of  the 
Rebellion,  but  the  boy  attended  school 
and  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  in  1883. 
As  a  youth  he  had  banking  experience  in 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  and  at  Fort  Worth. 
He  became  a  National  Bank  Examiner 
under  James  H.  Eckels  in  1893,  with  a 
circuit  that  included  California  and  Colo- 
rado, and  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  ?nd 
St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota.  In  1897  he  came 
to  Chicago  in  his  capacity  of  bank  exam- 
iner, and  a  year  later  Mr,  Eckels  having 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Tal- 
bert was  appointed  cashier  of  the  same 
bank.  In  1904  he  was  advanced  to  the 
vice-presidency,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Talbert  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Clearing 
House,  which  office  he  also  now  holds. 
Mr.  Talbert  is  tlie  man  who  arranged  the 
merger  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank 


and  the  Bankers"  National,  of  Chicago. 
He  was  associated  in  Chicago  with  John 
C.  McKeon,  now  vice-president  of  the 
National  Park  Bank,  and  in  Oxford  with 
R.  W.  Jones,  now  of  the  National  Re- 
serve Bank,  Mr.  Talbert  is  a  golf  enthu- 
siast and  is  president  of  the  Chicago  Golf 
Club,  at  Wheaton.    He  is  a  bachelor. 


.  . .  .Darius  O.  Mills  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York. 
.\'.  B.  A.,  as  successor  to  the  late  John  L. 
Riker.  Mr.  Mills  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday  on  September  5.  and  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  New  York 
for  many  years.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  United  States  Trust  Company,  the 
Morton  Trust  Company,  the  Fanners' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  many 
other  well-known  corporations.  The 
Bank  of  New  York,  founded  by  .\lcx- 
andcr  Hamilton  in  1784.  is  the  oldest 
financial  institution  in  the  city,  and  ranks 
No.  I  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  Association.  No.  2  being  the 
Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company,  which 
got  its  its  charter  in  178^)  thru  .\aron 
"Burr. 


INSURANCE 


Yale  Readings  in  Insurance.  Life  Insur- 
ance, Fire  Insu.ance.  J-lditcd  by  Lester 
\V.  ZartiH.iii,  I'll.  D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Political  I'kononiy,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.    2  vols.    $4.50. 

The  "Yale  Lecttires  on  Life  Insur- 
ance" and  the'  "Yale  Lectures  on  Fire 
and  Miscellaneous  Insurance,"  which  ap- 
peared some  five  years  ago,  have,  for  the 
past  two  years,  been  out  of  print,  and 
the  present  volumes  are  intended  to  re- 
l)lace  the  earlier  ones.  A  large  amount 
of  entirely  new  matter  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  work,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  bringing  the  treatment 
of  the  various  subjects  up  to  date  has 
been  vigorously  improved.  The  use  of 
lechnical  language  merely  because  it  is 
technical  has  been  eschewed,  and  what- 
ever is  said  of  the  various  subjects  is 
very  generally  exprest  in  simple  but 
clear  language.  In  examining  the  book 
the  reader  is  struck  by  the  preponderance 
of  papers  by  practical  men,  men  who  as 
pre^^idcnts,  actuaries,  or  other  officers  of 
life  companies,  having  field  experience 
w  ith  the  problems  they  consider,  are  per- 
haps better  qualified  than  are  the  more 
theoretical  observers.  If  a  study  of  the 
volume  on  life  insurance  were  more  uni- 
versal than  is  now  the  case,  much  of  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  regarding  insur- 
ance and  its  problems  would  be  swept 
away.  There  would  also  be  less  likeli- 
hood of  the  popularity  of  assessment 
companies,  because  if  the  man  who  was 
sohcited  for  assessment  insurance  had 
read  what  Miles  M.  Dawson  has  written 
(jn  the  subject  in  the  book  we  are  con- 
sidering, he  would  be  apt  to  select  an  old 
line  company  in  preference.  The  papers 
included  are  by  men  who  know  the  vari- 
ous- problems  that  arise  in  life  insurance 
and  whose  guidance  is  worth  while.  The 
same  thing  is  trtie  regarding  the  volume 
on  fire  insurance.  The  chapter  on  the 
co-insurance  clause  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  But  it  contains  rich- 
ness of  material  in  many  other  fire  insur- 
ance fields.  The  iniderwritcr  as  well  as 
the  layman  may  easily  learn  much  about 
rates  and  hazards,  scientific  fire  rating, 
valued-policy  laws,  the  conflagration  haz- 
ard, marine  insurance,  steam  boiler  in- 
surance, employers'  liability  insurance, 
novcrnment  insttrance,  the  operation  of 
compulsory    workingmen's    insurance    in 


Germany,  as  well  as  other  things  not 
here  enumerated  by  a  very  casual  read- 
ing of  the  volume  in  which  these  subjects 
are  treated.  The  book  forms  a  good 
working  basis  for  the  insurance  man  or 
for  the  man  who  would  have  or  who 
ought  to  have  either  life  or  fire  insurance. 

Mr.  E.  Dana  Duranu,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  has  appointed 
Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson  (a  Fellow  of  the 
Acttiarial  Society  of  America)  as  an  ex- 
pert special  agent  to  assist  and  advise 
concerning  the  census  work  on  vital  stat- 
istics. Mr.  Durand  invited  the  society  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  appointing  a 
permanent  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  work  of 
preparing  life  tables,  and  in  making  such 
other  suggestions  as  might  seem  needful 
in  order  to  render  the  luortality  statistics 
prepared  by  his  bureau  of  greater  actuar- 
ial value.  After  thoroly  discussing  the 
matter,  the  society,  at  its  meeting  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  14th  inst., 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
invitatigaa^of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  be  accepted,  and 
that  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five 
Fellows  of  the  society  be  appointed  by 
the  president  (which  committee  shall  in- 
clude the  president  as  chairman),  and 
that  said  committee  shall  consider  any 
and  all  questions  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion and  compilation  of  vital  statistics 
which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Bureau ;  shall  make  such  suggestions  to 
the  Bureau  as  in  the  coinmittce's  opinion 
may  seem  desirable,  and  shall  communi- 
cate its  recommendations  to  the  Bureau 
in  writing.  The  committee  as  appointed 
is  constituted  as  follows :  John  K.  Gore 
(president  of  the  Actuarial  Society), 
actuary  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company.  Newark.  N.  J. ;  Emory  Mc- 
Clintock  (ex-president  of  the  Actuarial 
Society),  vice-president  and  actuary. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  New 
York;  Arthur  Htmtcr  (secretary  of  the 
Actuarial  Society),  actuary  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York:  Henry  Moir  (vice-president  of  the 
.\ctuarial  Society),  associate  actuary  of 
the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York:  H.  J-  Messenger,  actuary  of  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 
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Survey   of   the   World 


The  President's 
Tour 


Going  northward  from 
Dallas,  Mr.  Taft  ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis  on 
the  25th  nil.,  and  at  5  o'clock  that  after- 
noon began  his  five  days'  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi  River.  At  St.  Louis  he 
spoke  in  the  Coliseum  concerning  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  inland  waterways.  In  the  audi- 
ence were  177  members  of  Congress. 
Much  money  liad  been  spent  on  water- 
ways, he  said,  and  not  always  to  good 
purpose.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
adoption  of  new  methods  : 

"Right  here  I  would  like  to  clear  away  a 
supposition  that  1  am  afraid  has  lodged  in  a 
good  many  minds.  Waterways  are  not  to  be 
improved,  arid  and  sub-arid  lands  irrigated 
and  natural  resources  conserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  pork  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

"Every  measure  that  is  to  be  taken  up  and 
adopted  must  be  on  the  ground  that  it  is  use- 
ful to  the  country  at  large  and  not  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  going  to  send  certain  Con- 
gressmen back  to  Congress  or  on  tlie  ground 
that  it  is  going  to  make  a  certain  part  of  the 
country  during  the  expenditure  of  that  money 
prosperous.  If  that  princii)lc,  and  that  is  the 
one  which  I  deprecate,  is  to  obtain  1  am  in 
favor  of  going  along  the  same  old  way  we 
have  gone  before. 

"We  should  take  up  every  comprehensive 
project  on  its  merits  and  we  should  determine 
by  all  of  the  means  at  our  command  whether 
the  country  in  which  that  project  is  to  he  car- 
ried out  is  so  far  developed  as  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  siuu  in  carrying  out  the 
project  and  whether  the  project  will  be  useful 
when  done.  When  you  have  determined  that 
on  the  general  principle  of  good  to  the  entire 
country,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  that  work 
as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  and  T  am  in  favor  of 
issuing  the  bonds  to  do  if  ;  and  if  it  shall  turn 
out  that  some  part  of  the  country  is  linked  to 
a  particular  project  by  reason  of  eloquent  and 
large  words  and  a  general  lively  imagination 
that  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.' then  that  part 
of  the  country  has  got  to  wait  uiUil  it  can  grow 


up  to  that  project.  1  am  not  niinimizing  the 
dilliculties  that  are  going  to  arise  in  selecting 
what  has  to  be  done  or  in  determining  the  or- 
der in  which  those  projects  arc  to  be  carried 
out. 

"Now  there  is  a  proposition  that  we  issue 
$500,000,000  or  $1,000,000,000  of  bonds  fur  a 
waterway  and  then  that  we  just  apportion  a  part 
to  the  Mississippi  and  part  to  the  Atlantic,  a 
part  to  the  Missouri  and  a  part  to  the  Ohio.  1 
am  opposed  to  it  because  it  not  only  smells  of 
the  pork  barrel,  but  it  will  be  the  pork  barrel 
itself.  Let  every  project  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom. Let  it  prove  itself  by  means  of  its  friends 
and  by  means  of  those  who  know  whether  it 
is  to  be  profitable  or  not  and  then  let  us  enter 
upon  it,  but  do  not  let  us  embark  on  a  plan 
that  will  reflect  no  credit  on  our  business  com- 
mon sense." 

Speaker  Cannon,  who  recently  declared 
his  opposition  to  an  issue  of  bonds  for 
such  improvements,  sat  near  the  Presi- 
dent. At  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  later  in  the 
day.  Mr.  Taft  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  Federal  building,  and  \'icc- Presi- 
dent Sherman  delivered  a  dediealory  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Cannon  also  spoke  there. 
saying  that  the  President  had  tnitlined 
the  i)roper  policy  to  be  pursued.  Later 
in  the  week  he  opposed  issues  of  bnn<ls. 
The  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi  was  led  by 
the  lighthouse  tender  "(Oleander."  carry- 
ing the  President.  Ten  river  packet^; 
followed,  and  among  tluir  passengers 
were  Speaker  Cannon,  twenty-six  Gover- 
nors and  more  than  one  hundred  Con- 
gressmen, and  many  delegates  from 
commercial  organizations  to  the  ap 
proaching  convention  in  New  Orleans  of 
the  I^kcs  to  Gulf  Deep  Waterways 
Association.  The  entire  undertaking 
had  been  planned  by  this  ass<Kiati<in. 
The  flotilla  had  been  preceded  by  naval 
torpedo  boats.  On  the  way  down  the 
river  Mr.  Taft  spoke,  on  the  26th,  at 
Ctiro,    Cape    Girardeau    and    Hickman. 
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Ky.,  repeating  the  substance  of  his  re- 
marks at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Cannon  was 
also  heard.  He  commended  the  Presi- 
dent's views,  except  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  bonds.  He  preferred  that  the 
cost  should  be  paid  out  of  funds  in  the 
Treasury.  The  President  said  that  the 
project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio 
River  should  first  be  carried  out,  as  a 
demonstration,  and  that  comprehensive 
work  upon  the  Mississippi  should  follow. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  Ohio 
project  will  be  $63,000,000.  On  the  27th 
the  President  was  the  gue.st  of  honor  at 
a  dinner  given  on  one  of  the  boats  by 
the  Governors.  Saying  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  the  aid  of  the 
State  Governments,  he  urged  the  Gover- 
nors to  meet  in  Washington  every  year : 

"1  should  be  glad  to  see  them  all,  the  whole 
forty-six  Governors,  in  Washington  every  win- 
ter, and  T  promise  that  if  they  will  come  I  will 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  their  stay 
there  a  memorable  and  pleasant  one.  I  shall 
feel  greatly  honored  to  have  all  the  Governors 
of  the  United  States  as  guests  of  mine  at  a 
dinner  in  the  White  House  every  year,  and  I 
am  certain  that  it  would  result  greatly  to  tlv» 
benefit  of  the  whole  country.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  some  of  our  laws  is  distressing,  and 
jct  we  cannot  amend  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  correct  the  evil  that 
grows  out  of  it.  We  must,  by  team  play,  by 
team  action,  thru  the  Legislatures  of  the  States, 
accomplish  that  reform,  and  while  we,  by  in- 
viting the  Governors,  do  riot  invite  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  State,  we  do  invite  these 
men  who  have  much  to  do  with  directing  what 
the  legislation  shall  be  and  whose  constitu- 
tional function  is  generally  to  recommend  leg- 
islation to  tlie  Legislature,  with  very  consid- 
erable influence  in  that  regard." 

He  spent  a  few  hours  in  Memphis,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  The  packets  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  "Oleander."  and  the  .schedule 
was  not  observed.  At  Vicksburg  they 
were  seven  hours  late.  A  few  of  the 
voyagers  had  disembarked  at  Greenville 
and  come  to  \'icksburg  by  railway. 
Baton  Rouge  was  reached  on  the  29th, 
in  the  evening,  and  New  Orleans  at  noon 
on  the  30th.  There  the  President  was 
greeted  by  great  crowds  of  people,  and 
with  much  noise  from  bells,  whistles  and 
the  guns  of  four  warships.  Having 
lunched  with  .^rchbishop  Rlcnk  and  ad- 
dressed the  students  of  the  Jesuit  Col- 
Icge,  he  spoke  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
convention   of   the  Waterwavs   Associa- 


tion and  dined  in  the  evening  with  the 
I'ickvvick  Club.  At  the  convention  he 
began  his  speech  with  the  words,  "I  am 
delighted,"  and  was  then  interrupted  by 
a  roar  of  laughter.  "You  see,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  we  adopt  in  our  Adminis- 
tration the  Roosevelt  policies  in  full." 
He  was  in  favor,  he  said,  of  pushing  the 
Ohio  improvements  to  completion,  and 
of  issuing  bonds  to  pay  for  them,  but  the 
Mississippi  improvements  should  not 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  Ohio  work. 
Th.ere  should  be  a  settled  policy  about 
the  latter  improvements,  however,  and 
the  cost  of  them  should  be  ascertained. 
Without  approval  or  disapproval  he  men- 
tioned Secretary  Dickinson's  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Government 
to  experiment  a  bit  with  steamship  lines 
on  the  river  and  to  establish  stations 
along  the  river  for  the  housing  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  carried  by  water.  He  was 
sure,  he  remarked,  that  Speaker  Cannon 
was  working  as  hard  as  he  could  to  reach 
a  just  solution  of  the  river  improvement 
problem.  It  is  said  that  the  Speaker's 
friends  had  been  hoping  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  commend  him  more  warmly. 
On  the  31st  the  President  attended  serv- 
ices at  the  Unitarian  Church.  He  also 
made  a  tour  of  the  cit};.  speaking  briefly 
at  Tackson  Barracks  and  on  the  campus 
of  Tulane  Universitv. 


.< 


To  Eradicate  the 
Hookworm  Disease 


John  D.  Rockefeller 
has    given    $1,000. 


000  to  be  u.sed  in 
eradicating  uncinariasis,  or  the  hook- 
worm disease.  Tt  is  estimated  that  bv 
this  disease  2.000,000  persons  in  the 
Southern  States  are  aflFected.  The  great 
prevalence  of  it  in  Porto  Rico  attracted 
attention  after  that  island  became  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.  On  the 
28th  ult.  there  was  a  meeting  in  New 
York  of  educators,  phvsicians  and  others 
to  whom  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  addressed 
a  letter,  asking  them  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  with  the  hope  that  it  might 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  plans  for  "a  co- 
operative movement  of  the  medical  pro- 
fe<;sion.  public  health  officials,  hoards  of 
tr.ide.  churches,  schools,  the  press,  and 
other  accncies  for  the  cure  and  preven- 
tion of  this  disease."  His  representa- 
tives, he  said,  h^(\  hern  making  an  in- 
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vestigation.  Their  inquiries  and  the  ob- 
servations of  others  had  continued  the 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Wardell 
Stiles,  of  the  Federal  Public  Health 
Service.  They  might  call  upon  him,  he 
added,  for  $1,000,000  during  the  next 
five  years.  As  a  result  of  the  conference 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  for  the 
Eradication  of  the  Hookworm  Disease 
was  organized,  and  the  members  of  it  are 
as  follows: 

Dr.  William  II.  Welch,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association ;  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner,  director  of  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research ;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles,  chief 
of  the  division  of  zoology,  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
discoverer  of  the  American  species  of  hook- 
worm and  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
America ;  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president 
of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Dr.  David  F. 
Houston,  chancellor  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  professor 
of  education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee; 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  superintendent  of  education 
in  North  Carolina,  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association^;  Walter  H. 
Page,  editor  of  the  World's  Work;  Dr.  H.  B. 
Erissell,  principal  Hampton  Institute;  Freder- 
ick T.  Gates,  one  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  business 
managers;  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
counsel  in  benevolent  matters;  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller, Jr. 

In  their  letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  an- 
nouncing the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mission and  accepting  the  administration 
of  the  trust,  they  say : 

"The  'hookworm'  parasites  often  so  lower 
the  vitality  of  those  who  are  affected  as  to  re- 
lard  their  physical  and  mental  development, 
render  them  more  susceptible  to  other  diseases, 
make  labor  less  efficient,  and  in  the  sections 
where  the  malady  is  most  prevalent,  greatly 
increase  the  death  rate  from  consumption, 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  lowered  vitality  of  multi- 
tudes long  attributed  to  malaria  and  climate 
and  seriously  affecting  economic  development, 
is,  in  fact,  largely  due  in  some  districts  to  this 
parasite. 

"The  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
one  class;  it  takes  its  toll  of  suffering  and 
death  from  the  highly  intelligent  and  well  to 
do,  as  well  as  from  the  less  fortunate.  It  is  a 
conservative  estimate  that  two  millions  of  our 
people  are  infected  by  this  parasite.  The  dis- 
ease is  more  common  and  more  serious  in  chil- 
dren of  school  age  than  in  other  persons. 
Widespread  and  serious  as  the  infection  is, 
there  is  a  most  encouraging  outlook.  The  dis- 
ease can  be  easily  recognized,  readily  and  ef- 
fectively treated  and  by  simple  and  proper  san- 
itary precautions  successfully  prevented.  The 
undertaking  proposed  by  you  is  therefore  not 
only  full  of  promise  of  great  benefit  but  is  em- 
inently definite  and  practicable." 


It  was  recently  estimated  that  one-eighth 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  Southern 
cotton  mills  had  the  disease.  In  North 
Carolina,  of  140  college  students  exam- 
ined, fifty-two  were  found  to  be  infected. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  condition  of  40  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  rural  schools 
of  that  State,  and  of  nearly  one-third  of 
the  students  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

.  After  the  trial  of  the  suit 

Important  j^^^^     ^  ,^  ^.     American 

Trust  Decision  ^^^^^^  Refining  Com- 
pany (or  Sugar  Trust)  for  $30,000,000 
damages,  on  acount  of  the  closing  of  the 
new  refinery  erected  in  Philadelphia  by 
Adolph  Segal,  the  president  of  the  Trust, 
five  directors,  Gustav  E.  Kissel  and 
Thomas  B.  Harned,  were  indicted  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law.  Kissel  and  Harned  demurred  to 
the  indictment  upon  the  ground  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  run  in  their 
favor.  They  claimed  that  five  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  offense,  the 
refinery  having  been  closed  in  January, 
1904,  by  a  vote  of  a  new  board  of  direc- 
tors elected  by  means  of  the  power  ob- 
tained on  account  of  the  loan  procured 
for  Segal  by  Kissel.  These  directors 
acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 
After  their  vote  the  refinery  remained 
idle.  Judge  Holt,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  has  now  decided  in  favor 
of  the  claim  of  Kissel  and  Harned,  and 
has  dismissed  the  indictments  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.    He  says  : 

"The  law  of  conspiracy  has  been  the  subject  of 
n  great  deal  of  over-refined  discussion  and  the 
authorities  upon  the  subject  are  quite  conflict 
ing.  Some  hold  a  conspiracy  to  be  an  offense 
complete  when  entered  into,  upon  which  the 
statute  of  limitations  immediately  begins  to 
run.  Others  hold  it  to  be  a  continuing  offense, 
from  which  it  is  argued  that  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations never  begins  to  run  against  a  conspir- 
acy until  it  has  been  al>andoncd  and  whatever 
result  has  been  accomplished  by  it  annulled. 

"The  Government's  counsel  claims  that  the 
defend,\nts,  having  once  entered  upon  the  con- 
spiracy and  closed  the  refinery  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania company,  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  every  day.  so  long  as  the  re- 
finery was  closed.  It  would  follow  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  statute  of  limitations 
could  be  started  running  would  he  to  rescind 
the  vote  to  close  the  refinery,  have  the  direc- 
tors friendly  to  the  American  Sugar  Company 
lesign.  and  deliver  back  to  the  original  holders 
the  stock  taken  as  collateral. 

"But   a   conspiracy   in   restraint   of   trade   is 
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iiutliing  but  a  contract  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  persons  in  restraint  of  trade.  If 
tbis  indictment  had  charged  'that  the  defend- 
ants made  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade'  I 
suppose  no  one  would  claim  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  did  not  begin  to  run  as  soon  as 
the  contract  was  executed.  How  can  the  Gov- 
ernment impose  a  different  liability  by  calling 
the  thing  by  another  name?" 

The  decision  is  regarded  as  one  of  much 
importance.  An  appeal  will  at  once  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  published  a  statement.  Having 
said  that  Judge  Holt  exprest  the  opinion 
that  in  the  Sherman  act — which  declares 
that  "every  contract,  combination  in  the 
lorm  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade,  is  illegal" — the 
word  "conspiracy"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  w^ord  "contract,"  the 
.\ttorney-General  continues  : 

"The  Department  of  Justice,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  always  entertained  the  view  that 
Congress  employed  the  different  words  ad- 
visedly, that  a  'contract'  in  restraint  of  trade 
is  not  tlie  same  thing  as  a  'conspiracy'  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  that  where  the  law  en- 
acts that  every  person  who  is  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, it  means  that  so  long  as  the  con- 
spirators are  continuing  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  restrains  interstate  trade  or  com- 
merce, they  are  violating  the  act,  and  that 
where  the  restraint  of  trade  may  be  ter- 
minated by  tbeir  voluntary  act,  and  not  other- 
wise, the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  begiii 
to  run  in  their  favor  until  they  perform  the 
act  wliich  terminates  the  restraint,  and  allows 
the  current  of  trade,  which  they  had  inter- 
rupted, to  resume  its  course." 


In  Defence  of 
Mr.   Crane 


After  making  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  dismissal 
of  Charles  R.  Crane,  as 
Minister  to  China,  by  Secretary  Knox, 
fifty  prominent  residents  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Crane's  personal  friends,  have  signed  a 
statement  commending  him  and  inviting 
him  to  lie  their  guest  at  a  dinner.  Tn  this 
statement  they  say : 

"VVe  desire  in  this  public  manner  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  your  character  and  disin- 
lercstod  public  services.  Wc  regard  as  not  the 
least  of  these  services  your  vigorous  advocacy 
of  tlie  protection  and  extension  of  American 
conmiercial  and  political  interests  in  the  Orient, 
in  full  accord  with  the  well-known  views  of 
President  Taft  and  with  his  epoch-making 
speech  at  Shanghai  in   1907. 

"When  the  President  appointed  you  Minister 
to  China  (an  honor  unsought  and  inicxpcctcd 
by  yourself)   you  accepted  the  position  at  per- 


sonal sacrifice,  and  your  many  friends  cordially 
approved  the  President's  choice.  Your  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  China  and  its  people,  the 
wide  scope  of  your  experience  in  business  mat- 
ters thruout  the  world  and  your  extensive  per- 
sonal friendship  with  many  who  hold  responsi- 
ble positions  in  foreign  affairs  contributed  to 
your  fitness  for  the  position. 

"Your  unusual  discretion,  prudence,  wisdom 
and  modesty  had  been  demonstrated  to  us  by 
an  acquaintance  extending  over  twenty-five 
years  of  an  active  business  and  social  life.  So 
far  no  conduct  of  your  own  has  diminished 
our  confidence  in  your  fitness. 

"We    believe    that     the    published     circnni- 


GENERAL  OLIVER  O.   HOVV.XRI). 
Died  October   2-.    1909. 

stances,  trivial  in  themselves,  were  unfairly 
made  use  of  in  an  attempt  to  humiliate  you 
without  adequate  cause ;  and  wc  w ish  by  this 
means,  publicly  to  protest  against  such  meth- 
ods, which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  prominent  private  citizens  from  ac 
cepting  public  offices." 

Among  those  who  signed  this  statement 
are  the  following:  James  B.  Forgan, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank ;  C. 
L.  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  Bank :  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son,  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago ; 
David  R.  Forgan.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional   City    Bank ;    Charles    G.    Dawes, 
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president  of  the  Central  Trust  Company 
and  formerly  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency ;  George  E.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Commercial  National  Bank  and 
formerly  Director  of  the  Mint ;  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  proprietor  of  the  Record- 
Herald  and  Evening  News;  H.  PI.  Kohl- 
saat;  D.  H.  Burnham,  of  D.  H.  Burnham 
&  Co.,  architects;  S.  M.  Felton,  president 
of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  and  A. 
J.  Earling,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

The   bye-election   in  the 
British  Politics    P,crmondscy   Division  of 

Southwark  was  regarded 
as  the  crucial  test  of  the  power  of  the 
two  parties  because  it  was  the  first  that 
had  been  held  since  the  issues  were  clear- 
ly defined  and  the  results  were  expected 
to  forecast  the  fate  of  the  Government 
at  the  coming  general  election.  The 
borough  was  carried  by  the  Unionists 
and  accordingly  the  Opposition  feels 
greatly  encouraged.  The  IJnionist  candi- 
date, however,  was  elected  by  a  plurality, 
not  a  majority,  for  it  was  a  three-cornered 
fight,  and  if  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
had  combined,  as  they  have  in  many 
cases,  they  would  have  carried  the  elec- 
tion. The  vote  was  as  follows:  J. 
Dumphreys  (Unionist),  4,278;  S.  L. 
Hughes  (Liberal),  3,291,  and  Dr.  A. 
Salter  (Socialist),  1.435.  The  borough 
is  in  the  working  class  district  of  Lon- 
don and  in  igoo  was  carried  by  the 
Unionists  by  300  majority.  Three  years 
ago,  however,  it  went  Liberal  by  a 
majority  of  1,759.  The  campaign  this 
year  was  made  on  a  straight  issue  be- 
tween the  Liberal  budget  and  a  protec- 
tive tariff.  The  Bermondscy  election 
disclosed  new  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
Suffragets,  who  invaded  the  election 
booths  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  bal- 
lot boxes.  In  one  of  the  booths  Mrs. 
Alice  Chnpin  threw  a  bottle  containing  a 
mixtiire  of  ink  and  acid  at  (he  ballot  box. 
but  her  aim  being  poor  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  liquid  entered  the  box,  de- 
stroying two  ballots,  while  the  acid 
splashing  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  elec- 
tion inspectors  severely  injiired  one  of 
his  eves.  Mrs.  Chapin  was  arrested  and 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  where  she  was 
released  on  $500  bail. As  the  political 


excitement  in  England  increases  on  ac- 
count of  the  approach  of  the  election, 
some  of  the  party  leaders  are  losing  their 
tempers  and  using  language  altogether 
unprecedented  in  British  politics.  Mr. 
Balfour,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  a 
public  address,  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland, 
Alexander  Vre,  because  he  said  that  if 
the  Conservatives  came  into  power  they 
would  abolish  old  age  pensions.  Mr 
Balfour  announced  this  as  "a  frigid  cal- 
culated lie"  and  said  further  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  dishonored  his  office,  the 
legal  profession,  and  the  country  in 
which  he  was  born.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  of  Mr.  Ure's  traditions, 
experience  and  ability  could  speak  so 
low.  He  confessed  himself  sorry  that 
Mr.  Ure  was  a  Scotchman.  The  Lord 
Advocate  replied  in  a  public  speech  on 
the  following  day  in  which  he  returned 
all  the  compliments,  declaring  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  attack  was  outrageous  and 
abominable,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
vestige  of  truth  in  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four   was    a    Scotchman. The    Irish 

Land  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on 
October  25,  in  a  greatly  amended  form. 
Premier  Asquith  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  on  November  5  he 
would  move  the  rejection  entire  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  would  then  ad- 
journ until  November  23.  The  Budget 
Bill  has  now  been  passed  thru  the  report 
stage  and  after  its  formal  third  rcadinir 
and  a  few  days  of  further  debate,  it  will 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  will 
have  it  midcr  consideration  during  the 
recess  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George.  Chancellor  of  the  F.x- 
chequcr.  in  discussing  the  bill,  explaineil 
that  the  his/her  duties  placed  upon  alco- 
holic liquors  had  had  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing their  consumption,  so  that  in- 
stead of  the  $S,ooo.ooo  expected  from  the 
revenue  tax  on  spirits,  only  about  half 
that  would  be  received.  In  some  districts 
of  Ireland  the  consumption  (^f  liquor  had 
declined  50  per  cent.,  and  in  Scotland 
70  per  cent.  He  estimated  that  there 
would  be  a  permanent  reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  in  the  spirits  dnmk  in  Great 
Britam  and  the  social  improvement 
would  be  gigantic. 
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AG  k  ^^^  success  of  the  recent 
N  I  M  t"  military  mutiny  inspired  a 
similar  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  naval  officers  last  week,  but 
this  not  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the 
Military  League,  speedily  and  ignomini- 
ously  collapsed.  The  army  having  got 
all  it  wanted  from  the  Government,  the 
navy  felt  that  its  turn  should  come. 
Thirty  naval  officers  formulated  their 
demands,  which  were  the  suspension  of 
all  promotion  for  five  years  and  the 
abolition  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  navy, 
including  that  of  Rear  Admiral,  held  by 
Prince  George  until  his  recent  forced 
resignation,  two  vice  admiralships  and 
fifteen  lesser  positions.  These  demands 
were  approved  by  the  Military  League, 
which,  as  usual,  presented  them  to  the 
Government  as  an  ultimatum,  requiring 
the  Chamber  to  pass  the  measure  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Premier  agreed 
to  take  the  action  demanded,  but  insisted 
that  the  ordinance  should  be  put  in  an 
impersonal  form,  by  lowering  the  age 
limit  for  retirement  from  sixty-five  to 
fifty-eight  years.  But  the  naval  men  re- 
fused to  consider  any  compromises,  and 
their  leader,  Lieutenant  Tibaldos,  had  a 
stormy  interview  with  the  head  of  the 
Military  League,  Colonel  Zorbas,  in 
which  he  insisted  that  he  be  made  Minis- 
ter of  Marine.  When  Colonel  Zorbas 
declined  to  support  this  demand.  Lieu- 
tenant Tibaldos  left  the  room,  saying : 

"I  led  the  last  revolt  and  without  me  it  would 
liave  failed.  Now  you  abandon  me,  but  I  will 
carry  out  a  second  revolt  singlc-lianded."' 

He  then  went  to  the  arsenal  at  Salamis, 
and  by  threat  of  force  compelled  Vice 
Admiral  Buduris,  who  had  command,  to 
surrender  it.  The  mutineers  seized  a 
part  of  the  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats  and 
submarines,  and  with  these  fought  a 
twenty-minute  engagement  with  the 
battleship  squadron,  under  Captain 
Mizoules,  assisted  by  the  guns  of  the 
land  forts.  Few  of  the  shots  took  clTcct. 
but  several  of  the  arsenal  buildings  were 
damaged,  and  on  board  the  torpedo  boat 
"Sphcndonc,"  struck  by  a  shell,  three  of 
the  mutineers  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  On  the  loyal  battleship 
"Hydra"  two  men  wore  killed  and  two 
wounded.  The  total  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  mutiny  was  alx»ut  300. 
Half  of  them  were  landed  at  Rimietto, 
where  they  attempted  to  hold  up  a  train 


bound  for  Larissa,  but  they  were  dis- 
persed by  the  gensdarmes.  Lieutenant 
Tibaldos  is  still  at  large.  The  torpedo 
boat  "Velos,"  of  which  he  was  in  com- 
mand, returned  to  the  dock  without  him. 
Jn  the  discussion  of  the  affair  in  the 
Chamber  one  of  the  Deputies  advocated 
the  shooting  of  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny, 
whereupon  two  other  members  called  for 
the  same  punishment  for  the  leaders  of 
the  former  mutiny,.  The  Military  League 
demanded  the  arrest  of  these  two  Depu- 
ties, but  the  Chamber  refused.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  any  oppositon  has  been ' 
shown  to  the  wishes  of  the  Military 
League.  They  deposed  Premier  Theo- 
toki  in  July,  and  Premier  Ralli  in  Au- 
gust, and  Premier  Mavromichalis  holds 
his  place  only  because  of  his  complete 
subservience  to  Colonel  Zorbas.  The 
deposition  of  King  George  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship 
is  talked  of,  but  this  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances.  All  the 
measures  prepared  by  the  League  were 
passed  without  amendment  and  in  most 
cases  without  discussion.  Among  these 
is  a  finance  bill  imposing  new  and  heavy 
taxes,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  army 
and  navy.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the 
active  strength  of  the  army  to  216.000 
men.  making,  with  the  reserves  and  na- 
tional guard,  a  total  of  450.000.  All 
young  men  in  Greece  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  nineteen  are  obliged  to 
take  military  drill  once  a  week.  For- 
eigners are  to  be  employed  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  fleet  and  army.  The 
Chamber,  at  the  dictation  of  the  League. 
has  abolished  two  courts  of  appeal.  122 
courts  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  eleven 
criminal  courts.  A  Supreme  Council  has 
been  instituted,  charged  with  the  promo- 
tion, transference  and  dismissal  of  judi- 
cial functionnrirs. 


Assassination  of 
Prince   Ito 


.< 


The  interview  between 
Prince  Ito  and  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  of  Finance, 
.Mr.  KoskovsofF.  which  was  expected  to 
take  place  last  week  and  settle  the  ^L'ln- 
churian  question,  was  frustrated  by  the 
not  of  a  Korean  fanatic,  who  shot  down 
the  prince  in  the  railroad  station  at  Har- 
bin. Prince  Ito  had  just  stepped  from 
the  railroad  train  and  was  advancing  to 
meet  the  Russian  Minister  when  a  young 
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Korean    stepped    before    liiin    and    fired 
seven  shots  in  rapid  succession  from  an 
automatic  revolver.    Three  of  the  bullets 
entered  the  body  of  the  Prince.   The  stray 
shots   struck    Mr.  Kawakan,  his   private 
secretary-;  the  Japanese  Consul  General, 
and    General    Manager    Tanaka,    of    the 
South   Manchurian   railroads,  who  were 
badly,  but    not    fatally,  wounded.      The 
assassin,   who  was  accompanied  by  two 
other    Koreans,    made    no    attempt    to 
escape,  but  when  arrested  declared  that 
he  came  to  Harbin  for  the  sole  purpose 
of    assassinating    Prince  Ito,  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  done  to  his  country.    He  con- 
fest,  however,  that  he  had  been  embit- 
tered by  personal  injuries,  as  some  of  his 
friends  had  been  executed  by  the  Japa- 
nese.   Altho  the  murder  took  place  in  the 
Russian  station,  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
Russian  police  are  in  any  way  to  blame, 
because  it  was  Prince  Ito's  request  that 
the    Japanese    should    not    be    excluded 
from  the  station.     Large  crowds  of  his 
countrymen    had  assembled  to  welcome 
him  and  some  Koreans    had    slipped  in 
among  them  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Japanese.     The  prince  died 
upon  the  platform  of  the  station  within 
twenty  minutes  after  he  was  shot,  and  the 
body  was  placed  at  once  in  a  coffin  and 
started  for  Tokyo.   The  Japanese  people, 
from  highest  to  lowest,  are  plunged  in 
grief  at  the  untimely  end  of  one  of  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Elder  Statesmen, 
who  had  created  the  empire.      Expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  tributes  of  respect 
have  been  sent  to  the  Emperor  from  the 
heads  of  all  foreign  nations,  including  an 
especially    sympathetic     message     from 
President  Taft.     It  was  feared  that  the 
deed  would  cause  the  Korean  people  to 
be  more  severely  treated  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  future,  but  it  is  officially  announced 
that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  Jap- 
anese policy  in  regard  to  Korea  or  in  the 
method  of  its  application.   It  appears  th  u 
the  assassination  was  the  result  of  a  con 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  an  association  of 
young  Korean  patriots  having  their  head- 
quarters in  the  Russian  city  of  Valdivos- 
tok.     It  is  perhaps  the  same  organization 
which  was  responsible  for  the  assassina 
tion  of  Durham   White  Stevens  in   San 
Francisco.     The  man  who  fired  the  shots 
is   Inchan    Angan,   former    editor    of   a 
newspaper  in  Seoul.     He  confest  that  he 
belonged   to  an   organization   of   twenty 


Koreans    who    were    sworn    to    kill    the 
Prince. 

The  system  of  exile  bv 
Foreign  Notes     administrative      order, 

which  has  been  regarded 
as  the  most  disgraceful  feature  of  the 
Russian  system,  is  likely  to  be  abolished 
by  the  Duma.  The  Conservative  mem- 
bers introduced  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  exiling  prisoners  to  points 
within  European  Russia  and  the  Judicial 
Committee  to  which  it  was  referred  has 

amended  it  by  including  Siberia. The 

Finnish  Senators  who  declared  that  they 
would  resign  in  a  body  if  the  Russian 
Government  persisted  in  its  attempt  to 
force  the  military  system  of  Russia  on 
the    Grand    Duchy    have    reconsidered 
their  resolution  and  will  retain  their  seats 
for  the  present  along  with  the  new  ap- 
pointees of  the  Governor-General.    A  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Diet  grant- 
ing the  right  of  residence  to  Jews  who 
were  born  in  Finland  or  have  lived  there 
for  a  decade. The  new  Liberal  Cab- 
inet of  Spain  has  declared  its  intention 
not    to    prosecute    further    the    war    in 
Morocco.     General  Marina  has  been  in- 
structed to  fortify  the  positions  already 
occupied  in  the  vicinity  of  Melilla  and 
not  to  push  the  campaign  further.     By 
the  aid  of  the  Sultan's  emissaries  it  is 
expected  that  the  Riffians  will  be  induced 
to  disanri.     General  Weyler.  formerly  of 
Cuba,  has  been  made  Governor-General 
of  Catalonia,  the  scene  of  the  recent  riots. 
The  new   Minister  of  War.  General  de 
Luque,  states  that  the   Liberal   Govern- 
ment disapproves  of  the  way  in   which 
the  disorders  in  Barcelona  had  been  re- 
pressed bv  the  preceding   Ministry,   but 
holds  that  Ferrer  had  been  proved  guilty 
b\  the  evidence  and  had  been  legally  exe- 
cuted.  That    .Austria    is    determined 

upon  an  extensive  increase  of  armament 
is  shown  in  the  budget  bill  for  toto  just 
presented  to  the  Lower  House.  This 
provides  for  an  extra  appropriation  of 
$64,000,000  for  the  armv  and  navy. 
There  is  an  estimated  deficit  of  about 
$TO.ooo.ooo  which  must  I've  met  bv  in- 
creased taxation. The  German  Gov- 
ernment is,  like  the  British  Government, 
planning  a  tax  upon  the  unearned  incre- 
ment (^f  land  values.  The  new  tax  is  ex 
pected  to  bring  in  $5,000,000  a  year  at 
first,  but  mav  be  extended  later. 
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HE  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is 
a  baflling  subject  to 
me.  Of  all  the  other 
universities  I  visited  I 
got,  by  the  end  of  a 
week,  an  impression  of 
the  character  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole  which,  however 
erroneous  it  may  have  been  and  inade- 
quately conveyed  to  the  reader,  was, 
nevertheless,  tolerably  clear  and  defi- 
nite in  my  own  mind.  If  I  had 
stayed  another  week  in  a  university 
it  would  doulitless  have  become  hazy  and 
confused  and  if  I  had  stayed  a  month  or 
more  I  should  have  known  so  much 
abmit  it  that  I  would  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  formulate  any  conclusions 
whatever.  My  film  would  have  been 
fogged  by  over-exposure.  But  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  the  week 
was  not  the  proper  time.  I  could  not  get 
it  focussed.  I  came  away  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  not  seen  the  university,  I 
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had  only  seen  some  of  the  buildings  and 
some  of  the  faculty  and  students.  I  hatl 
discovered  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  university  but  not  its  character.  Be- 
fore going  to  a  university  it  was  my  cus- 
tom to  take  an  inventory  of  my  informa- 
tic  n  and  preconceptions  regarding  the  in- 
stitution to  be  next  visited.  In  the  case 
of  Pennsylvania  I  was  surprised  and 
ashamed  to  find  how  little  T  knew  of  one 
of  the  largest  imivcrsitics  of  the  coim- 
try.  When  I  got  back  and  took  account 
of  stock  I  was  still  more  surprised  and 
ashamed  to  find  how  little  I  still  knew, 
or.  rather,  understood. 

The  worst  of  it  was  there  was  nobodv 
I  could  blame  for  it  except  myself.  Thev 
are  all  alTable  and  obliging  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Provost 
to  the  janitors.  All  hospitable,  too;  the 
fraternities  could  not  have  treated  mc 
any  better  if  I  had  been  a  long  lost 
brother  instead  of  an  outside  barbarian 
who.  as  an  undergraduate,  had  been  op- 
posed   to    fraternities   on    principle ;    the 
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principle  being  that  [  was  not  asked  to 
j(jin  one  until  after  I  had  got  over  want- 
ing to.  Then  there  is  at  the  University 
of  I'onnsylvania  a  rare  and  useful  de- 
partment, a  Bureau  of  Publicity.  This 
consists  of  an  accommodating  young 
man,  some  typewriter  girls  and  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  fTouslon  Hall  containing  all 
sorts  of  statistical  and  historical  data  re- 


publications and  files  of  photographs,  all 
carefully  indexed.  No  other  university, 
so  far  as  I  have  found,  has  such  a  com- 
plete and  convenient  collection  of  mate- 
rial for  the  present  and  future  study  of 
the  institution.  I  have  felt  the  need  of 
an  office  of  this  kind  when  I  have  had  to 
walk  miles  over  campuses  cast  and  west 
in  search  of  certain  men  who  were  said 


CHARLES  CURTIS  HARRISON. 
Provost   of   the   University   of  Pcnnsylv«ni« 


lating  to  the  university,  the  diagrams  to  know  sotucthing  that  I  .said  I  wanted 
and  exhibits  that  had  been  prepared  for  to  know.  In  particular  let  me  suggest 
various    expositions,    sets    of    university     that  there  should  be  in  each  university  a 
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society  or,  preferably,  a  person,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  collect  fugitive  publications 
of  all  kinds,  programs  of  clubs  and  fes- 
tivities, posters  and  declarations  of  inter- 
class  war,  meteoric  periodicals  and  snap- 
shots of  student  life.  A  file  of  catalogs 
and  doctors'  dissertations  will  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  future  historians  and  biog- 
raphers. They  must  have  something  more 
if  they  are  to  make  these  dry  bones  live. 

Lastly,  in  enumerating  the  facilities  I 
had  at  Pennsylvania  for  acquiring  the 
knowledge  I  did  not  get,  I  was  lodged  at 
Houston  Hall.  Houston  Hall  is  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  what  the 
forum  was  to  Rome.  Kipling  says  there 
are  four  street  corners  whereon  if  a  man 
stand  long  enough  he  will  see  everybody 
of  importance  in  the  world.  It  could  be 
said  with  less  exaggeration  that  a  man 
could  see  anybody  in  the  university  by 
taking  his  stand  under  the  memorial  tab- 
let that  bears  the  name  of  Henry  How- 
ard Houston,  Jr.,  B.  S.  MDCCCLXX- 
VIII,  and  he  probably  will  not  have  to 
wait  very  long  either.  Seven  thousand 
persons  pass  thru  the  door  in  a  day,  not 
allowing  for  repeaters. 

Houston  Hall  is  a  big  clubhouse,  hand- 
somely furnished  but  not  embarrassingly 
elegant,  designed  by  two  architectural 
students,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
students  as  a  whole.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  so  used.  The 
Pennsylvanians',  old  and  young,  seem  to 
take  more  pride  in  it  than  in  anything 
else  about  the  university.  It  is  practical- 
ly a  unique  institution.  Most  universi- 
ties have  nothing  at  all  corresponding  to 
it.  The  Harvard  Union  is  its  nearest 
counterpart,  but  at  Harvard  certain 
classes  of  students  call  the  union  "the 
poor  man's  club"  and  take  pride  in  not 
being  seen  in  it,  while  in  Pennsylvania 
there  is  very  little  of  that  feeling.  Here 
rich  and  poor,  Greek  and  barbarian.  Jew 
and  Gentile,  wise  and  unwise,  bond  and 
free,  meet  on  terms  as  near  to  equality 
as  could  be  expected  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  building  contains  a  post 
office,  an  auditorium,  and  rooms  for 
reading,  writing,  billiards,  trophies.  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  various  student  societies. 
There  is  also,  filling  a  long  felt  want  very 
ina(lc<iuately,  a  lunch  counter.  This  de- 
partment should  be  expanded  and  given 
better  quarters.    The  cafetaria  or  "help- 


yourself"  plan  now  so  popular  in  large 
cities  is  still  better  adapted  to  student 
lunch  rooms  and  on  account  of  its  cheap- 
ness could  easily  be  made  to  pay. 

The  importance  of  Houston  Hall  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  serving  a  nucleus  in 
the  process  of  unification  or  crystalliza- 
tion by  which  a  congeries  of  professional 
schools  is  becoming  a  definable  univer- 
sity. Houston  Hall  is  like  the  string 
in  a  stick  of  rock  candy.  Here  medics, 
dentists,  engineers  and  collegians  have  a 
chance  to  learn  to  regard  one  another 
otherwise  than  as  hereditary  enemies.  In 
organization  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  in  a  stage  of  development  about 
such  as  I  imagine  Columbia  was  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  process  of  evolution  by  which  it 
is  passing  from  a  state  of  indefinite  in- 
coherent homogeneity  to  a  state  of  defin- 
ite coherent  heterogeneity,  etc..  has  been 
very  slow  and  strangely  retarded.  For 
I'ennsylvania  is  the  oldest  iiniversity  in 
America.  The  others  were  colleges.  The 
name  university  was  first  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  Legislature  in  1779.  The  dif- 
ference in  name  was  not  altogether  with- 
out significance.  The  institution  was  in 
its  e^rly  days  more  of  a  university  than 
its  rivals.  Here  the  first  medical  school 
in  the  United  States  was  established  in 
1765,  "the  fees  for  the  course  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  pistoles."  It  opened  the  first 
American  law  school  in  1790.  In  fact. 
I  cannot  mention  all  of  the  things  in 
which  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  first.  I  must,  therefore,  devote 
myself  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
these  articles,  to  those  things  in  which 
the  university  is  first.  This  will  take  less 
space. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  history 
in  dealing  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. One  caimot  get  away  from  it. 
All  the  walls  are  covered  with  it.  The 
buildings  are  genealogical  mu.seums. 
Paintings,  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  win- 
dows, relics,  manuscripts  and  similar 
memorabilia  catch  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  wherever  he  goes.  The  painted 
faculty  outnumbers  the  living.'  I  won- 
der if  teachers  and  students  do  not  get 
discouraged  sometimes  at  the  thought  of 

'The  Official  Guide  enumerates  20$  oil  paintings, 
mostly  portraits  of  former  provosts  and  jTofcssors. 
The  catalog  lists  148  professors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors. 
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haviuf^  to  do  credit  to  so  long  a  line  of 
such  distinguished  predecessors  as  these 
look  to  be.  The  effect  is  overpowering 
to  one  who  has  been  visiting  the  Western 
State  universities  v>'here  they  rarely  have 
anything  over  twenty-five  years  old.  If 
they  have  they  apologize  for  it  and  ex- 
plain that  they  will  get  a  new  one  when 
the  I-egislature  raises  the  appropriation 
to  a  decent  figure.  In  Western  colleges 
the  literary  societies  are  the  most  evanes- 


Jt  should  be  stated  as  the  first  and 
most  important  fact  about  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  that  it  was  founded  by 
Benjamin  I'ranklin.  That  is  not  en- 
graved on  the  stationery  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  "Founded  by  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler" is  on  that  of  Chicago,  but  the  visitor 
acquires  the  information  without  any  ex- 
ertion on  his  part.  It  does  not.  however, 
serve  to  differentiate  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  other  Philadelphia  in- 


HOWARD   HOUSTON   H.\LL, 
'I'ho  clubliousc   of  tlic  sttidi-nts. 


cent  of  organizations.  They  usually  die 
or  turn  Greek  in  a  few  years.  But  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  there  arc  two 
literary  societies  which  are  eighty  and 
ninety-six  years  old  respectively,  and  still 
living,  actually  alive  and  working.  They 
are  the  Zelosophic  and  the  Philomathcan. 
Their  age  could  be  toUl  approximately  by 
their  names,  for  the  same  rule  holds  in 
this  as  in  paleontology,  the  longer  the 
name  the  older  the  specimen. 


stitutions.  The  University,  the  Franklin 
Institute,  the  American  Philoso]ihical 
Society,  the  Public  Library.  Ciiranl  Col- 
lege, the  Manual  Training  School  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  all  owe  their 
origin  in  some  sense  to  that  fertile  and 
practical  brain.  The  question  naturally 
arises  what  would  there  be  at  Philadel- 
phia if  I'Vanklin  had  not  been  starved  out 
of  Boston? 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Franklin's 
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ideas  is  their  vitality  and  persistence. 
They  are  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  as  sweet 
clover.  If  they  are  trampled  into  the 
mud  by  one  generation  they  grow  under- 
ground and  sprout  up  in  the  next.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  still  rais- 
ing crops  from  the  old  seeding  and  has 
not  yet  exhausted  it.  I'he  germ  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Proposals  Relating  to 
the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania, 
B.  Franklin,  Printer,  1740.'"  The  most 
revolutionary  of  his  proposals  and  the 
one  he  had  to  fight  for  hardest  was 
"teaching  the  English  tongue  grammatic- 
ally and  as  a  language."  On  the  idea 
exprest  in  the  phrase  "as  a  language" 
he  was  most  insistent.    He  says: 

"Reading  should  be  taught  and  pronouncing 
properly,  distinctly,  emphatically;  not  with  an 
even  tone  which  underdoes  nor  a  theatrical 
tone  which  overdoes  nature." 
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ington,   i8ga. 


of  the  school,  tho  not  including  all  the 
virtues  now  demanded  of  the  college 
president,  are  strong  on  this  point : 

"That  the  rector  l)c  a  man  of  good  under- 
standing, good  morals,  diligent  and  patient, 
learned  in  the  languages  and  sciences  and  a 
correct  pure  speaker  of  the  English  tongue." 

An  Englishman  visiting  the  institution 
in  its  early  days  notes  with  astonishment 
and  admiration  that  "they  have  a  pro- 
fessor whose  sole  business  -it  is  to  teach 
boys  their  native  tongue  grammatically 
and  instruct  them  in  reading  and  pro- 
nouncing it  with  propriety." 

But  in  this  I'Vanklin  was  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age  to  be  immediately  suc- 
cessful. The  English  department  of  his 
seminary  was  systematically  neglected 
and  narrowly  escaped  annihilation. 
Now-adays  there  are  English  professors 
everywhere,  altho  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  teaching  their  subject 
as  Franklin  would  have  them.  The  ques- 
tion may  also  be  suggested  whether  our 
universities  are  not  now  overlooking  the 
need  of  training  in  something  as  obvious 
and  everyday  as  "the  native  tongue." 
while  they  are  searching  the  universe  for 
more  recondite  topics  to  teach.  In  eulo- 
gizing Franklin  we  should  not  neglect  to 
imitate  him  in  the  open-eyed  recognition 
of  contemporary  demands. 

Altho  Franklin  was  specially  interest- 
ed in  the  English  School,  yet  lie  was  not 
intolerant  in  the  matter  of  languages. 
He  advocated  a  differentiation  of  courses 
as  follows: 

■'All  intended  for  divinity  shall  be  taught 
the  Latin  and  Greek :  for  physics  the  Latin. 
Greek  and  French :  for  Law  the  Latin  and 
French ;  merchants  the  French,  German  and 
Spanish." 

The  modern  physician  would  substi- 
tute German  for  the  Greek  but  some  of 
our  leading  colleges  would  come  nearer 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  times  if  they 
adopted  Franklin's  system  as  it  stands  in- 
stead of  their  present  requirements. 
They  will  probably  begin  to  require 
Spanish  of  their  commercial  students 
about  the  time  wlicn  instruction  in  Chi- 
nese becomes  urgently  needed. 

Franklin  regarded  Latin  and  Greek 
"as  the  clhipcau  bras  of  modern  litera- 
ture"— the  fashionable  hat  of  the  day. 
made  to  be  carried  and  never  to  be  worn, 
l^ublic  opinion  in  America  has  come  to 
agree  with  him  on  the  question  of  Greek 
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and  it  has  been  generally  laid  aside ;  hut 
whether  as  the  direct  result  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Greek  or  from  other  causes,  Latin 
is  more  popular  than  ever.  It  would 
probably  be  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
now  more  persons  in  the  world  able  to 
read  Latin  than  there  were  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  The  number  and  proportion 
is  increasing.  In  1890  33.62  per  cent,  or 
the  pupils  in  the  public  and  private  high 
schools    of    the    country   were    studying 
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DI.STRIBUTION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    THE    UNI- 
VERSITY  OK    PENNSYLVANIA,    VJ07-8. 

Latin.    In  1906  the  percentage  had  risen 
to  50.17.' 

Two  of  Franklin's  educational  ideas, 
that  is,  training  for  citizcnshi])  and  for 
commercial  pursuits,  were  slow  in  crop- 
ping out,  but  at  length  found  embodi- 
ment in  the  Wharton  School  of  b'inance 
and  Commerce  and  in  the  Evening 
School  of  Accounts  and  Finance.  The 
primary  purpose  of  James  Wharton  in 
endowing  such  a  school  was  to  free  peo- 
ple from  financial  and  political  delusions 
and  to  promote  honesty  and  economy  in 
private  and  public  afl'airs.  A  quotation 
from  the  document  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  plan  in  i88t  will  show  how  Frank- 
linian  it  is  in  style  and  spirit : 

"Tlic  general  tendency  of  instruction  should 
be  such  as  to  inculcate  and  impress  upon  the 
students — 

"(fl)  The  immorality  and  practical  inexpe- 
diency of  scekinp  to  acquire  wealth  hy  win- 
ning it  from  another  ratlicr  than  In-  earning  it 
thru  some  sort  of  service  to  one's  fellow  men. 

"(b)  The  necessity  of  system  and  accuracy 
in  accounts,  of  tlioroncss  in  whatever  is 
undertaken  and  of  strict  fidelity  in  trusts. 

"(c)  Caution  in  contracting  private  debt 
directly  or  by  indorsement,  and  in  incurring 
obligations  of  any  kind ;  jiunctuality  in  pay- 
ment of  debt  and  in  performance  of  engage- 
ment. 

"(d)  The  deep  comfort  and  healthfulness  of 

'Report   of   Coniniissiorcr    of  n,    1007.    \'<i|. 

II.   p.    1052.      The   figures  for    -.  ^  r   liifth   school 

studies  may  he  of  interest.  Circck,  iS>io.  4.3^  per 
cent.;  1006,  1.85  per  cent.  French.  iSo'n.  9.41  per 
cent.;  1906,  11.13  per  cent.  Foreign  Hivtoiy.  i  S  ><  , 
J7.83  per  cent.;  1906,  42.17  j>cr  cent.  Physics.  i8o<n. 
21. j6  per  cent.;  1906,  15.4.1  per  cent.  Chemistry, 
1890,  9.62  per  cent.;  1906,  6.86  per  cent. 
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pecuniary  independence,  whether  the  scale  of 
affairs  be  small  or  great. 

''(e)  The  necessity  of  vigorously  punishing 
by  legal  penalties  and  by  social  exclusion 
those  persons  who  commit  frauds,  betray 
trusts,  or  steal  public  funds,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  fatal  consequences  to  a  com- 
munity of  any  weak  toleration  of  such  of- 
fenses must  be  most  distinctly  pointed  out  and 
enforced. 

"(f)  The  fundamental  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  nation,  composed  of  populations 
wedded  together  for  life,  with  full  power  to 
enforce  internal  obedience,  and  not  a  loose 
bundle  of  incoherent  communities  living  to- 
gether temporarily,  without  other  bond  than 
the  humor  of  the  moment." 

Tlie  presence  of  a  larsje  body  of  young 
men  who  have  been  imprest  and  in- 
culcated with  the.se  principles  ought  to 
make  Pennsylvania  a  model  common- 
wealth. 

The  Wharton  School  being  opened  in 
1883  was  slightly  antedated  in  part  of  its 
field  by  the  establishment  at  Columbia  in 
1880,  and  at  Michigan  in  1881,  of  schools 
of  social  and  political  science.  It  has  the 
honor,    however,    of    founding    the    first 


professorship  in  American  history,  held 
by  John  Bach  McMaster.  Here  origi- 
nated the  AnnaJs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  aitd  Social  Scioice. 
when  Edmimd  J.  James,  now  president 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  the 
Professor  of  Finance  and  Administration 
in  the  Wharton  School.  Professor  Rowe. 
of  the  Wharton  School,  is  now  president 
of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Wharton  in  specifying  what 
should  be  taught  in  the  school  he  founded 
also  stated  how  he  wanted  it  taught,  in 
language  which  shows  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  common  faults  of  college  in- 
struction : 

"All  the  teaching  must  be  clear,  sharp  and 
decisive,  not  languid  or  uncertain.  The  stu- 
dents must  be  taught  and  drilled,  not  lectured 
without  care  whether  or  not  attention  is  paid. 
Any  lazy  or  incompetent  student  must  be  dis- 
missed." 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  In  such 
few  classes  as  I  visited  I  did  not  detect 
any  superiority  over  the  work  done  else- 
where.   The  students  in  fact  seemed  less 
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Tilt.    MKDICAL    I..\I!OR.\T()RY. 
This  is  the   finest    of   the   lu-w   buildings   of   the    University.      It    was    completed    in     1904    at    a    cost    of    about 
$-00,000.     The  length   is  337   feet  >nd  the  width   192  feet.     The  interior  is  finished  in  white  Italian  ajs^blf, 
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orderly  and  attentive  than  usual  tho 
showin}^^  their  interest  in  the  subjects  by 
c\  readiness  to  question  and  ar^ue.     The 


subjects  which  in  most  universities  are 
called  "snaps"  or  "cinches,"  such  studies 
as    geography,    anthroj)ology,    sociology. 


ENTRANCE  TO  A  DORMITORY  COURT. 


evening  students  appeared  more  diligent 
and  docile  than  the  day  students,  ]-)roba- 
bly  because  their  op])()rtunities  cost  them 
more  personal  sacrifice,  perhaps  also 
because  they  were  tired  by  a  day's  office 
work.  The  chief  difficulty  the  Wharton 
School  has  had  to  contend  with  is  the 
diversity  in  the  aims  and  preparation  of 
its  students.  Some  have  entered  the 
school  because  they  were  ambitious ; 
soiue  because  they  were  not.  In  its  ear- 
lier days  especially  it  suffered  from  serv- 
ing as  a  catch-all  for  those  who  could  not 
keep  up  in  the  ordinary  college  course ; 
and  a  ni.in  who  cannot  keep  u])  in  the 
ordinary  college  course  is  pretty  slow. 
The  Wharton  entrance  requirements  arc 
less  than  for  the  rest  of  the  college,  and 
there  are  many  special  or  short  course 
students.  The  regular  four  years'  course 
of  the  Wharton  School  recpiires  no  phy- 
sical or  natural  science  and  only  one  for- 
eign language,  and  the  prescribed  work 
is  necessarily  cc^nposed  chieily  of  those 


political  economy,  administration.  Eng- 
lish literature  and  the  like.  It  is  very  un- 
fortunate that  these  studies,  which  from 
their  natural  interest  and  great  import- 
ance are  specially  adapted  to  form  the 
core  of  a  modernized  hiunanistic  educa- 
tion, make  such  slight  demands  upon  the 
students'  activities.  A  core  needs  to  be 
stiff  and  tough.  Of  course  any  studv 
can  be  made  artificiallv  laborious  and 
time-consuming  to  any  desired  degree  by 
loading  it  with  extraneous  drudgery,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  common  pedagogical  trick.  Some- 
times the  students  see  thru  it.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  social  sciences,  as 
they  become  systematized,  will  develop 
some  mode  of  training  corresponding  to 
laboratorv  work  in  the  .sciences.  han<h'- 
craft  in  the  fine  arts  and  translation  in  the 
languages.  As  now  taught  in  our  uni- 
versities generally  they  require  little 
jnore  of  the  students  than  tho  ability  to 
sit  still   in  a  chair   for  three-quarters  of 
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an  hour  several  times  a  week.  This  real- 
ly is  no  trouble  unless  one  has  something 
else  to  do,  for  the  lectures  are  often  made 
exceedinj^ly  attractive  by  epigrams  and 
illustrations.  It  is  hard  to  suggest  any 
way  in  which  they  could  be  improved  in 
this  respect ;  not  impossible,  however,  for 
a  story  is  told  of  a  Western  university 
where  the  professor  of  sociology  had  dis- 
carded the  antiquated  lantern  slide  sys- 
tem and  introduced  a  moving  picture  ap- 
paratus, which  showed  slum  life  and  set- 
tlement work  with  great  vividness.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture  he  asked  a  favor- 
ite student  loitering  by  his  desk  what  he 
thought  of  the  innovation.  The  student 
commended  it  with  the  moderation  of 
manner  and  falling  inflection  characteris- 
tic of  seniors,  but  added:  "Say,  Profes- 
sor, couldn't  you  run  in  some  illustrated 
songs  to  relieve  the  monotony?" 

So  far  as  I  know  the  social  science 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
have  not  yet  taken  to  moving  pictures,  tho 
I  hope  they  will,  for  it  is  doubtless  a 
legitimate  and  useful  mode  of  conveying 
information.  But  so  long  as  the  lectures 
in  these  studies  remain  largely  informa- 
tional and  the  attitude  of  the  students 
chiefly  passive  receptivity,  the  students 
will  be  sneered  at  by  the  men  in  engin- 
eering and  medicine — and  a  certain  frac- 
tion of  them  will  deserve  it.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  fraction  is  larger 
in  the  Wharton  School  than  elsewhere. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  men 
in  the  old  and  established  professions 
should  regard  with  amused  incredulity 
the  efforts  being  made  to  create  a  new 
profession,  or,  rather,  a  group  of  new 
professions,  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  recognized,  more  than  other 
universities  I  believe,  that  to  be  practical 
the  courses  must  be  specialized.  C^ne  of 
these  professions  is  already  emerging 
from  the  chaos  and  taking  definite  form 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Board  of 
Examiners  of  Public  Accountants  in  1907 
raised  their  requirements  much  above 
those  of  any  other  State,  virtually  mak- 
ing a  three  years'  course  of  studv  neces- 
sary for  a  certified  public  accountant,  and 
the  Evening  School  of  Accounts  and 
Finance  is  the  only  place  in  the  State 
which  gives  the  required  instruction.  Tlic 
complete  course  in  this  school  occupies 
four  evenings  a  week  for  three  vears,  and 


the  students  who  have  completed  it  are 
said  to  be  better  equipped  than  those  who 
have  completed  the  two  years'  special 
course  in  the  Wharton  School  because  of 
their  more  advanced  work  and  their  office 
experience.  There  is  no  degree  but  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  is  given.  Stu- 
dents under  twenty-one  are  required  to 
have  a  three  year  high  school  course  for 
admission. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  space  to 
the  Wharton  and  the  Evening  Schools 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
promising  movements  in  the  university. 
Taken  together  they  include  725  students, 
more  than  any  other  department  and 
twice  as  many  as  are  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
meet  two  of  the  needs  of  modern  life  that 
many  universities  ignore ;  it  gives  sys- 
tematic training  in  the  technique  of  busi- 
ness and  brings  it  within  reach  of  the 
men  who  need  it  most,  those  already  in 
business.  The  department  is  over-crowd- 
ed and  should  soon  have  the  new  build- 
ing which  it  has  long  been  anxiously 
waiting.  There  are  opportunities  for  un- 
limited expansion  in  various  directions. 
By  co-operation  with  the  engineering 
schools  it  could  develop  courses  combin- 
ing finance  and  manufacturing  which 
would  be  of  great  usefulness  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  exceptionally  large  foreign 
contingent  affords  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare young  men  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  openings  for  American  trade  with 
Latin  America  and  the  Orient.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  connection  between  the  Wharton 
School  and  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  whose  new  buildings  are  close 
by.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  could 
greatly  increase  its  importance  as  a  cen- 
ter of.  international  commerce  if  it  made 
a  systematic  effort  to  utilize  the  facilities 
of  the  university  for  that  purpose.  I  got 
the  impression,  which  may  be  altogether 
wrong,  that  the  Wharton  School  in  its 
effort  to  individualize  itself  had  some- 
what isolated  itself.  If  so,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate because  Ixith  politics  and  finance 
ought  to  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
things  that  they  serve.  I  should  think 
there  would  be  danger  lest  the  school 
should  turn  out  men  who  had  no  higher 
aim  than  to  become  politicians  or  stock- 
brokers or  both. 
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The  centrifugal  forces  are  strong  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  vScience.  The 
tendency  toward  the  disintegration  of  the 
old  College,  everywhere  noticeable,  has 
here  fnll  sway.  Each  group  of  allied 
studies  organizes  a  school  and  then  agi- 
tates for  autonomy  like  a  Balkan  prov- 
ince. Nobody  knows  where  it  will  all 
end.  If  they  keep  on  splitting  ofif  pieces 
from  the  College  of  Arts  there  will  be 
left  only  a  flock  of  studies  which  nobody 
has  any  particular  use  for  and  a  group  of 
students  who  have  no  particular  use  for 
themselves.  In  some  universities,  Cor- 
nell, for  instance,  they  are  worrying 
about  this  a  good  deal.  But  nobody  seems 
to  worry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania about  anything. 

Another  indication,  besides  the  Even- 
ing School  of  Accounts,  that  the  univer- 
sity is  aiming  at  a  greater  usefulness  to 
the  community  is  the  opening  of  college 
courses  for  teachers  and  others  whose 
time  during  the  usual  hours  is  occupied. 
The  classes  are  held  on  afternoons  and 
evenings  and  on  Saturday  forenoon.  The 
admission  requirements  are  the  same  as 
for  regular  College  and  the  same  bac- 
calaureate degrees  are  given  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  which,  however,  may 
be  strung  out  thru  as  many  years  as 
necessary.  The  range  of  courses  so  of- 
fered is  limited  but  includes  the  funda- 
mental studies  in  most  departments,  and 
a  further  opportunity  is  offered  by  the 
summer  school  which  is  growing  rapidly 
in  ])opularity.  For  most  of  the  summer 
courses  credit  is  now  given  and  the 
master's  degree  may  be  attained  by  sum- 
mer work  alone.  This  will  attract  more 
advanced  and  serious  students  ;  and  if  the 
facilities  keep  pace  with  their  demands 
the  smnmer  session  may  eventually  prove 
as  profitable  an  adjunct  to  the  university 
as  it  is  to  Columbia  and  Chicago.  Those 
universities,  however,  have  strong  edu- 
cational departments  which  Pennsylvania 
yet  lacks.  But  a  good  start  has  been 
made  toward  this  by  the  introduction  of 
some  professional  courses  in  pedagogy, 
and  particularly  the  novel  and  interesting 
work  being  done  by  Prof.  Lightner  W'it- 
mer  on  the  development  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. T  had  a  chance  to  see  his  "Psycho- 
logical Clinic"  in  operation.  It  resembled 
a  public  dispensatory.  In  the  waiting 
room    were    teachers    and    parents    with 


open-mouthed,  dull-eyed  and  logy  chil- 
dren waiting  for  examination  or  treat- 
ment. Then  in  the  amphitheater  I  saw 
children  who  a  few  months  before  had 
been  equally  unattractive  and  unpromis- 
ing but  now  were  doing  sums  on  the 
blackboard  and  cutting  up  between  times. 
Such  was  the  transformation  affected  by 
a  little  surgery,  some  hygiene  and  a  great 
deal  of  patience. 

Thru  the  opening  of  the  teachers' 
courses  and  the  summer  school,  women 
now  have  a  chance  to  enter  most  of  the 
undergraduate  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Science  and  to  obtain 
degrees.  They  are  like  special  trains  in 
a  railroad  system ;  they  get  a  chance  at 
the  track  whenever  the  regular  schedule 
leaves  it  free.  Still  with  a  little  ingen- 
uity and  inconvenience  they  can  get 
about  what  they  want.  The  graduate 
classes  and  degrees  of  the  College  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men 
altho  by  a  catalog  fiction  they  are  in  a 
separate  administrative  department. 
There  are  several  graduate  scholarships 
provided  for  women,  and  special  accom- 
modations are  to  be  made  for  them  in  the 
new  graduate  building.  Thev  form  now 
about  a  fourth  of  the  graduate  school. 
The  interlacing  of  courses  and  the  elec- 
tive system  naturally  bring  women  into 
an  increasing  number  of  classes  and  as 
the  men  discover  what  harmless  and  in- 
offensive creatures  they  really  are  the 
prejudice  against  them  will  gradually 
fade  away.  This  consummation  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  Founder. 

There  has  been  for  twenty-five  years 
one  curious  excejnion  to  the  rule  that 
women  were  excluded  from  the  College. 
The  Biological  Course,  a  regular  four- 
year  course  chiefly  composed  of  botany 
and  zoology,  but  with  a  rather  wide 
range  of  election,  has  always  been  open 
to  them.  I  was  at  first  puzzled  to  sec 
why  the  women  should  be  allowed  to 
study  natural  sciences  but  not  literature, 
which  most  of  them  prefer.  But  on  re- 
flection I  saw  what  the  reascMi  for  the 
distinction  must  be.  There  is  nothing  im- 
moral to  be  found  in  biology ;  but  the 
classic  literature  of  evor\  language  ex- 
cept the  diinesc  contains  i^bscenities  or 
])assagcs  ofl"ensive  to  a  refined  taste.  If 
anv  such  discrimination  is  to  be  made  no 
better  grounds  for  it  could  be  foiuid. 
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In  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
Medical  School  another  factor  comes  into 
play,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  pure 
science,  that  is,  the  trades-union  spirit  or 
professional  jealousy.  This  came  out 
clearly  in  the  conversations  I  had  with 
medical  students.  When  I  inquired  why 
they  were  so  opposed  to  women  students, 
they  urged  the  objection  often  heard 
where  coeducation  has  not  been  tried, 
that  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  attend 
clinics  and  lectures  in  the  presence  of  the 
opposite  sex.  I  appreciated  the  modesty 
and  chivalry  that  prompted  this  re])ly,  but 
I  suggested  that  the  presence  of  female 
nurses  must  be  equally  embarrassing. 
The  answer  was,  "Oh,  no.  We  don't 
mind  the  nurses.  They  are  a  sort  of 
servants,  you  understand."     I  did. 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  these  local 
variations.  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Scliool,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  has 
women  both  as  students  and  instructors. 
The  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
I'ennsylvania  admits  women.  There  are 
usually  two  or  three  in  attendance  and 
some  of  them  have  made  creditable  rec- 
ords. On  the  other  hand  a  Vassar  grad- 
uate knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  last  month.  Some 
branches  of  the  legal  profession  seem 
])cculiarly  adapted  to  feminine  tastes  and 
talents  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be 
largely  given  over  to  the  women  in  the 
future.  The  fair  sex  also  do  well  in 
some  of  the  financial  and  commercial  vo- 
cations so  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
\\  harton  School  should  be  monopolized 
by  the  unfair  sex. 

No  other  university  of  these  fourteen 
has  so  many  handsome  new  buildings  as 


Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  know  that  all  of 
the  rest  of  them  put  together  can  match 
them.  The  Medical  Laboratory  Building 
is  only  excelled  in  splendor  by  the  group 
of  medical  buildings  at  Harvard.  The 
dormitories  are  only  rivalled  by  those  of 
Princeton.  The  Law  Ruilding  has  none 
in  its  class  save  Harvard's.  The  only 
thing  to  compare  with  the  Engineering 
Huilding  is  the  Mining  Building  of  the 
University  of  California  and  that  is  not 
nearly  so  large  and  comprehensive.  .And 
as  for  the  Veterinary  Building  no  other 
comes  into  consideration.  The  L'niver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  has  better  accom- 
modations for  its  pigs  than  most  univer- 
sities have  for  their  presidents. 

Dark  red  brick  with  light  limestone 
trimmings  is  the  material  of  most  of  the 
buildings.  In  type  they  are  varied  but  har- 
monious. The  prevailing  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  what  I  should  call  the  English 
Collegiate.  The  reason  I  should  call  it 
so  is  because  I  have  found  that  the  most 
convenient  term  to  use  in  talking  about 
new  university  buildings  anywhere.  One 
is  less  liable  to  be  contradicted  when  he 
says  English  Collegiate  than  anything 
else.  Anyway  I  have  put  the  pictures  in 
so  if  I  am  wrong  the  reader  will  dis- 
cover it  and  that  will  give  him  more 
pleasure  than  if  I  used  the  right  word.  I 
like  to  give  pleasure. 

One  thing  more  remarkable  about  all 
these  new  buildings  than  their  fine  ap- 
pearance is  their  adaptation  to  their  pur- 
pose. They  have  been  planned  as  well  as 
designed.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  goes  to  Messrs.  Cope 
1*^  Stcwardson,  but  somebody  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  not  making  the 
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professors  and  students  work  in  build  in  j^s 
about  as  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable 
as  medieval  armor.  There  are  fewer 
gargoyles  on  the  outside  of  these  build- 
ings than  some  but  there  are  more  con- 
veniences inside.  They  are  well  lighted 
and  heated  and  ventilated  ;  they  are  clean- 
ly and  incombustible. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  policy  of  putting  so  much  money  into 
buildings.  When  I  have  tried  to  excite 
the  envy  of  professors  in  other  institu- 
tions by  praising  these  new  buildings  they 
have  sometimes  retorted  "They  need  men 
more  than  marble  down  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." That  is  true.  The  reputation  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  would 
have  been  much  higher  than  it  is  if  the 
authorities  had  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
early  Johns  Hopkins  and  got  the  great- 
est men  to  be  found  in  America  or  abroad 
even  if  they  had  to  be  housed  in  garrets 
and  cellars.  But  the  criticism  is  proba- 
bly unjust  for  it  is  not  likely  that  thev 
had  the  choice.  All  college  presidents 
find  it  easier  to  get  new  buildings  than 
to  get  professors  to  use  them  or  janitors 
to  clean  them.  Many  a  town  has  found 
it  easier  to  get  a  library  building  than 
books. 

So  I  rejoice  that  Pennsylvania  has  its 
splendid  buildings.  The  money  has  not 
been  wasted.  It  has  been  well  spent,  even 
tho  it  could  have  been  better  spent.  And 
T  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think 
them  too  fine  for  their  purpose.  To  be 
sure  the  laboratory  of  mechanical  engin- 
eering is  not  much  like  the  shops  the  stu- 
dents later  will  have  to  work  in  or  man- 
age. They  are  more  like  those  glorified 
shops  we  read  of  in  socialistic  Utopias. 
Put  who  knows  but  that  some  of  these 
young  men,  finding  that  filth  and  noise 
and  ugliness  are  not  essential  to  industry 
and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  work- 
man, when  his  dav's  work  is  done,  to  step 
into  the  street  looking  as  neat  and  decent 
as  a  bank  clerk,  mav  bring  their  own 
shops  into  a  more  Utopian  condition. 

There  are  now  twenty-six  dormitory 
houses,  arranged  so  as  to  form  three 
quadrangles,  one  of  which  is  a  triangle, 
tlie  entrance  to  the  whole  being  thru  a 
gateway  luider  Memorial  Tower,  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  the  sons  of  the  mu'versity 
who  served  in  our  war  with  Spain.  The 
individual  houses  arc  also  constructed  on 


the  single  entry  system,  each  opening  on 
a   quad    and    none    of    them    containing 
more  than  fifty  students  who  form  a  self- 
governing  community,  composed  of  men 
of  various  classes  and  schools.    The  prin- 
ciple is  diflPerent  from  that  of  Yale,  where 
the    College    are    separated     from     the 
Science    men    and    then    segregated    bv 
classes.    The  discipline  of  the  dormitories 
is  in  charge  of  a  Parietal  Committee  com- 
posed of  the  proctors  resident  in  the  dor- 
mitories, and  a  board  composed  of  one 
representative  elected  by  the  students  of 
each    house.      The   arrangement    of   the 
dormitory    group    about    the    courtyards 
gives    the    eflfect    of    cloistration    which 
is  traditionally  regarded  as  conducive  to 
the  thinking  of  high  thoughts,  a  seclusion 
all  the  more  desirable  since  the  university 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  and  the 
campus  is  traversed  by  the  traffic  of  the 
streets.    The  Triangle  is  the  scene  of  the 
festivities  of  Alumni  day.   Last  year,  how- 
ever, the  loyal  alumni  did  not  enjoy  them- 
selves  .so   much   as    usual    because   they 
were    deprived    of    their    spirits    by    the 
hard-hearted   Parietal  Committee   which 
refused  to  suspend  their  rule  against  the 
introduction  of  intoxicants  into  the  dor- 
mitories.    There  was  much  grumbling  at 
the  regulation  and  the  Board  of  Director*; 
of  the  Alumni  Association  made  a  formal 
protest  and  a|)peal  to  the  trustees  but  in 
vain.     The  rule  had  been  made  because 
of  certain  unedifying  spectacles  present- 
ed here  in  former  years  ;  but  according  to 
the  alumni  they  were  not  to  !)lamc   for 
this  but  it  was  the  undergraduates  living 
in  the  dormitory  who  rashly  attempting, 
later  in  the  night,  to  follow  the  examples 
of  their  elders,  ([uite  surpassed  them  in 
conviviality. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence 
of  the  dormitories  in  promoting,  by  this 
mixing  of  schools  and  classes,  a  social 
unity  in  the  university  that  tends  to  com- 
I^ensate  for  its  administrative  disintegra- 
tion. Such  a  force  is  cs])ecially  Jiceded 
because  Pennsylvania  has  an  extremely 
diversified  student  bodv.  1  do  not  know 
of  any  more  so.  Princeton  and  Yale, 
with  their  somewhat  rigid  courses  and 
fixt  habits,  get  a  selected  set  of  younq 
men.  The  State  universities  are.  of 
course,  open  to  all  comers,  but  the  West- 
ern States  do  not  have  such  a  varied  pop- 
ulation   as     Pennsvlvania.       An     ethnic 
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study  of  the  student  body  would  make  a 
very  interesting-  thesis  for  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  elsewhere  a  population  of 
such  diversity  of  ori.ijin  lirouj^ht  together 
at  the  same  age  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  environment  where  a  detailed 
and  continuous  record  is  kept  of  their 
physical  and  mental  characteristics. 
There  arc  representatives  in  the  univer- 
sity of  all  the  Did  World  races  which 
have  been  drawn  upon  to  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania's mines  and  factories.  The  son 
of  the  capitalist  and  the  son  of  his  hum- 
blest laborer  may  be  found  in  the  same 
class  room.  There  are  boys  from  the 
mountains  and  boys  from  underground. 
Some  of  them  have  a  lineage  of  scholars 
well  known  for  two  hundred  years. 
Some  have  parents  who  cannot  read.  The 
students  from  the  city  are  as  diverse  as 
those  from  the  country.  Some  are  well 
set  up  and  well  groomed  young  men  and 
before  their  luxurious  fraternity  houses 
there  are  automobiles  waiting  to  carry 
them  from  lunch  to  their  classrooms,  a 
few  blocks  away.  Then,  again,  we  see 
the  street  cars  bringing  pale-faced,  stoop- 
shouldered  young  men  who  snatch  raven- 
ously at  a  scrap  of  learning  and  hurry 
away  with  ir  to  unknown  parts  of  the 
city.  Some  are  interested  only  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  methods  of  electrolysis ; 
some  arc  interested  only  in  the  discovery 
of  new  methods  of  ballet-dancing.  Some 
care  for  nothing  but  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions; some  care  for  nothing  but  teeth. 
There  was  a  great  fascination  for  mc  in 
simply  watching  the  students.  The  l^ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  more  inter- 
esting place  to  visit  than  Princeton  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  botanical  garden 
is  more  interesting  than  a  grove. 

The  presence  of  so  many  diverse  ele- 
ments in  the  university  is  an  educational 
force  in  itself,  provided  it  is  taken  in  the 
right  spirit  a'^  in  general  T  think  it  is. 
There  is  a  noticeable  atmosphere  of  in- 
formality and  congeniality  about  the 
place,  t  would  say  democracy  but  there 
are  so  many  kinds  of  democracy,  and 
every  universitv  boasts  the  purest  brand. 
I  might  distinguish  by  saying  that 
Princeton  has  the  democracy  of  the  club 
and  Pennsylvania  has  the  democracy  of 
the  street  car. 

Not  but  what  the  Pcnnsylvanians  have 
their   prejudices.      There   is,    of   course, 


.some  snobbishness,  family  or  financial 
•Anti-Semitism  occasionally  shows  itself, 
particularly  in  connection  with  fraterni- 
ties. There  is,  as  I  have  said,  some 
prejudice  against  women  as  students. 
The  boy  who  sat  next  to  me  in  the  chem- 
istry class,  in  which  there  were  half  a 
dozen  rather  mature  ladies,  said  with  a 
sneer  that  he  did  not  see  why  a  woman 
should  want  to  study  chemistry.  I  asked 
him  why  he  was  studying  chemistry  and 
he  said  it  w-as  because  he  had  failed  in  it 
the  year  before.  There  is  some  aversion 
to  foreigners  and  considerable  antipathy 
to  negroes.  "They  generally  get  run  out 
sooner  or  later"  I  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  students,  but  my  informant  told,  but 
not  without  a  certain  unwilling  respect  in 
his  tone,  of  one  negro  who  was  too  smart 
to  be  got  rid  of  and  had  reached  the 
Senior  class  of  the  medical  school:  "I 
wish  they  had  oral  exams.."  he  added, 
"then  the  profs,  could  soak  him." 

Pennsylvania  is  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  American  universities.  It  has  more 
students  by  half  from  foreign  countries 
than  it  has  from  New  England.  In  1909 
there  were  225  foreigners  enrolled,  about 
5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.*  .Among  them 
are  20  from  Australia  and  15  from  New 
Zealand,  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  other  American  universities.  They 
are  mostly  in  the  Department  of  Den- 
tistry, a  fourth  of  whose  students  are 
foreign,  including  many  from  Erance 
and  Holland.  There  are  38  ."Students 
from  South  America,  of  whom  Brazil 
furnishes  the  most.  15.  Professor  Rowe. 
on  his  recent  trip  thru  South  .America, 
was  welcomed  in  !^an  Paolo.  Brazil,  by  a 
U.  of  P.  Alumni  Club  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers. In  the  number  of  Asiatic  students, 
31.  Pennsylvania  is  surpassed  by  Yale. 
42;  Illinois,  3g;  Harvard.  43;  Cornell. 
50;  Columbia,  42;  California.  46. 

There  are  six  national  clubs.  Chinese. 
British.  Erench.  Japanese.  Latin-.Amcr- 
ican  and  Russian,  and  a  cosmopolitan 
club  b;\>;ides.  The  students  from  '.'ilTer- 
ent  localities  in  the  United  States  are 
similarly  organized.  There  are  ationt 
twenty-five  .'^tate  and  as  many  more 
Pennsylvania  county  clubs  among  the 
undergraduates,  many  of  them  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  local  alumni  or- 

•Sce  report  of  Professor  Tombo.     Science.  October 
I,    1909. 
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ganizations  at  home  for  the  greater  glory 
of  their  Ahna  Mater.  I  doubt  if  any 
other  university  has  so  comi)Iete  a  system. 
Our  universities  in  general  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular, 
seem  to  be  trending  toward  the  organ- 
ization of  the  medieval  universities 
where  the  student  gilds  took  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  government.  The  frater- 
nities and  these  national,  State,  county 
and  city  clubs  have  more  than  a  fanciful 
analogy  to  the  "Nations"  or  Consiliariae 
altho  their  aims  are  somewhat  different. 
In  1 200.  when  Germany  was  farther 
away  from  Italy  than  China  is  now  from 
America,  the  Germans  of  the  University 
of   Bologna   formed   their   national   club 


sities  one  wonders  why  these  picturesf|ue 
ceremonies  are  not  revived  with  the 
others.  It  would  be  a  t)leasant  sight  to 
see  the  members  of  the  Texas  State 
Club,  in  cowboy  costume  and  bearing 
the  Lone  Star  banner,  escorting  one  of 
their  "Doctorandi"  to  College  Hall 
for  his  examination  and  waiting  on  the 
steps  outside  to  congratulate  or  console 
him.  Perhaps  something  of  this  kind  is 
what  President  Lowell  meant  when  in 
his  inaugural  he  spoke  of  the  need  of 
more  honors  to  scholarship.  Another 
worthy  endeavor  for  these  modern  "Na- 
tions" would  be  "the  extirpation  of  ran- 
cour and  quarrels,"  even  the  official 
feuds  of  the  classes,  the  bowl  and  poster 
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for  "the  conduct  of  funerals,  the  extir- 
pation of  rancour  and  quarrels,  the  at- 
tendance and  escort  of  our  Doctorandi 
to  and  from  the  place  of  examination" 
and  other  purposes,  specified  and  un- 
specified. Nowadays  when  medieval 
pageantry  is  so  popular  in  our  univer- 


fights  in  which  the  students  are  stripped 
naked  or  sent  to  the  hosjiital.  and  the 
Sophomore  raid  on  the  Frcsh:nan  lian- 
quet  in  which  Innidreds  of  dollars  worth 
of  furniture  and  pictures  are  destroyed, 
and  other  rough  ami  vulgar  displays  of 
animal  «;pirits. 
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TIIK   ENGINEERING    BUILDING. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  seventy  buildings  on   the  campus,   having   a   total    floor   space   of    128.000    square   feet. 
It   has  a  frontage  of  300   feet   ar.d  a  dei  th    of    160    feet,    besides   a    wing   of    50    feet.      It    cost   $800,000   and 
was    dedicated    in    1906.      It   is   heated  by   direct  steam,   lighted  by  electricity  and   ventilated   by   electrically 
driven  fans. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  must 
have  all  of  the  fraternities  that  any  uni- 
versity has  and  some  of  its  own  besides. 
Twenty-six  national  fraternities  are  rep- 
resented here.  Considering  their  power 
and  wealth  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
they  do  not  run  college  politics  as  they 
do  in  the  W  cstern  universities.  Music 
in  various  forms  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  student  activities.  There  is 
a  school  of  music  somewhere  about  the 
institution  but  I  did  not  find  it.  The 
students  I  talked  with,  tho  active  in  glee 
club  and  operatic  work,  did  not  seem  to 
know  anything  about  it.  so  I  judge  it  has 
little  to  do  with  inspiring  and  shaping 
the  musical  life  of  the  university.  The 
Mask  and  Wig  Club  get  up  annual  comic 
operas  in  professional  style  and  with 
more  than  the  professional  certainty  of 
success.  Last  year  this  club  turned  over 
to  the  university  $40,000  of  its  surplus 
for  the  construction  of  a  dormitory  to 
be  called  by  its  name.     This  is  a  mani- 


festation of  the  true  spirit  of  college 
loyally  and  ought  to  be  imitated  by 
other  student  activities  which  get  mon- 
money  than  they  can  legitimately  use. 
The  architectural  students  are  finding  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  ar- 
tistic talents  ii'.  the  production  of  old 
English  dramas  and  spectacles.  In  de- 
batitig  the  IVnn.sylvanlas  have  shown 
rem.irkable  ability.  In  the  triangular 
league  with  Cornell  and  Columbia  they 
have  won  both  annual  debates,  the  posi- 
tive and  the  negative  sides,  seven  times 
in  the  last  eight  years.  Athletics,  altho 
the  most  prominent  of  student  activities, 
I  have  not  discussed  in  these  articles  be- 
cause the  general  public  hears  more 
about  this  side  of  university  life  than  it 
docs  about  all  the  other  sides. 

Owing  partly  to  the  influence  of 
Franklin  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  free  from  sectarian  control,  al- 
tho even  he  would  doubtless  wish  to 
have  more  stress  laid  on  instruction  in 
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religion  and  morals  than  now  exists, 
i'ennsylvania,  however,  like  Yale  and 
Princeton,  keeps  up  the  custom  of  com- 
pulsory chapel  for  college  students.  The 
absence  of  a  theological  seminary  has 
had  one  practical  disadvantage  which 
accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  took  but  lit- 
tle part  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  West  and  had  until  recently  a 
rather  local  clientele.  The  ministers  in 
small  places  were  the  recruiting  agents 
for  the  colleges.  The  presidents  of  most 
institutions  established  in  the  West  were 
ministers.  They  naturally  gave  prefer 
ence  tc  the  college  they  knew  most  about 
in  the  sending  of  students  and  the  get- 
ting of  professors,  and  in  that  way  Yale 
and  Harvard  attained  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  new  empire.  The  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  Pennsylvania  is  maintenance  of  a  uni- 
versity settlement  and  a  summer  camp. 
The  settlement  has  two  large  and  well 
equipped  buildings  and  an  athletic  field 
on  the  bank  of  the  Schuykill. 

Some  idea  of  the  trend  of  graduate 
work  may  be  gained  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  students.  The  catalog  of  1908-9 
gives  the  number  of  students  taking  ma- 
jor work  in  the  leading  departments  as 
follows  :  History,  33  ;  English,  33  ;  peda- 
^o^y-  25  ;  chemistry,  24 ;  Germanics,  23  ; 
classics.  22  ;  physics.  22 ;  political  econ- 
omy, 20;  philosophy,  19.  This  is  of 
course  apart  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment, where  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  is  done.  An  anonymous  gift  of 
$200,000  has  just  been  received  for  this 
purpose.  The  engineering  department 
devotes  itself  strictly  to  undergraduate 
training,  believing  that  it  is  not  good  pol- 
icy to  attempt  to  combine  with  it  cither 
research  or  extension  work.  The  Wis- 
tar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  is 
a  semi-independent  foundation  devoted 
exclusively  to  research.  It  occujiies  a 
large  building  containing  laboratories 
and  museums,  and  offers  facilities  for  in- 
vestigation free  of  charge  to  qualified 
persons  from  any  institution,  thus  serv- 
ing as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  bio- 
logical research.  The  institute  has  as- 
sumed the  publication  of  all  the  impor- 
tant independent  periodicals  in  its  field. 
The  Journal  of  MorpJioIo^y.  The  Jour- 
nal    of     Comparative     Neurology     and 


Psychology,  The  American  Journal  of 
Anatomy,  The  Anatomical  Jiecord  and 
The  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
led  in  Assyriological  research.  The  ex- 
peditions sent  out  under  its  auspices,  and 
conducted  by  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  Dr. 
Hilprecht  and  Dr.  Haynes,  have  unearth- 
ed the  ancient  city  of  Nippur  in  south- 
ern Babylonia,  and  discovered  thousands 
of  tablets  and  other  antiquities  ranging 
from  a  period  which  Dr.  llilprecht  once 
put  as  far  back  as  7000  B.  C.  Many  of 
these  objects  are  now  displayed  in  the 
museum,  and  boxes  of  them  are  still  in 
the  cellar.  A  succession  of  noble  vol- 
umes of  several  series  are  still  appearing 
written  by  the  general  editor.  Dr.  Hil- 
precht, Dr.  Clay,  Dr.  Radau  and  others, 
while  a  personal  dilTerence,  such  as  am- 
bitious and  sometimes  jealous  scholars 
too  frequently  fall  into,  has  thru  the  pa- 
pers given  the  Nippur  exjieditions  more 
public  fame  than  has  all  the  learned  re- 
search. Nor  must  I  fail  to  mention  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow's  various  studies,  partic- 
ularly that  in  Babylonian  religion  now 
appearing  in  two  large  volumes  in  Ber- 
lin and  in  German.  The  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  also  contains  a  large 
store  of  other  ethnological  specimens, 
Alaskan.  Egyptian,  Nul)ian  and  Etrus- 
can. No  other  university  in  the  country 
has  an  archeological  museum  which  will 
compare  with  this  in  richness  and  va 
riety,  and  in  some  respects  its  only  rivals 
are  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum. 
The  completed  building  will  cover  near- 
ly twelve  acres,  and  cost  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter.  The  part  now 
erected  cost,  including  furnishings  and 
equipment,  $389,000,  of  which  the  State 
provided  $150,000. 

I  must  mention  here  two  interesting 
investigations  which  the  University  had 
the  honor  of  starting,  but  dropped  be- 
fore their  point  of  greatest  value  had 
been  reached.  One  was  the  photographv 
of  moving  animals  by  Eadweard  Muy- 
bridge.  The  University  has  700  of  his 
plates.  These  experiments  revolution- 
ized two  arts,  painting  and  drama.  The 
artists  said  at  first  that  they  would  pay 
no  attention  to  them,  that  their  own  pic- 
tures corrcctlv  represented  running 
horses  as  seen  by  the  eye,  that  science 
can  never  dictate  to  art.      Nevertheless, 
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tliey  had  to  change  their  minds  and  their 
methods,  and  already  the  old-fashioned 
rocking-horse  gallop  seems  as  absurd  to 
us  as  Egyptian  statuary.  The  Muy- 
bridge  photographs  were  also  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  moving  picture  busi- 
ness. If  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
had  developed  this  idea  it  would  have 
gamed  scientific  fame  and  popular  ap- 
preciation. Incidentally  it  would  be  in 
receipt  of  an  income  of  several  millions 


William'  Pepper,  Joseph  Leidy,  Horace 
Howard  Furness  and  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
They  spent  three  years  in  investigating 
evpry  medium  who  would  consent  to  ap- 
pear before  them  and  found  nothing  but 
fraud.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  expose 
one  generation  of  mediums,  for  they 
crop  up  later  w'ith  the  same  old  tricks 
and  some  new  ones.  The  commission 
expressly  stated  that  their  report  was 
only  preliminary,  and  asked  to  be  allow- 
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a  year.  I  understand,  of  course,  that 
a  university  holds  to  the  principle  of 
Agassiz  and  has  "no  time  to  make 
money."  Still  it  has  to  have  money,  aiul 
is  not  it  as  honorable  to  earn  it  as  to 
beg  it? 

The  second  investigation  I  have  in 
mind  is  the  Seybert  Commission  of  i8Si. 
This  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  in- 
vestigate nKulcin  s])irituaHsm.  the  funds 
being  furnished  by  the  bequest  of  Henry 
Seybert  for  that  purpose.  The  commis- 
sion consisted  of  ten  men,  among  them 


cd  to  continue  the  investigation."  They 
stopped  only  because  they  had  run  out 
of  UKxliums.  Tf  the  Seybert  fund  has 
not  been  otherwise  used,  would  it  not  be 
in  order  for  the  trustees  to  appoint  a  new 
commission?  Many  people  would  be  in- 
terested to  see  if  they  would  make  as 
short  work  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  Eusapia 
Palladino  as  they  did  of  Dr.  Slade. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  pre- 

•Prcliminary  Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed 
by  the  University  of  I'rnnsylvani.T  to  Investigate 
Modern  Spiritualism.  Pliiladclphia :  J.  II.  Lippincott 
Company.      1887. 
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scnts  the  same  puzzle  to  ine  as  the  earth 
(lid  to  the  ancients.  I  cannot  sec  what 
supports  it.  flow  does  it  manajje  to  do 
so  much  with  S'uch  a  small  revenue?  Ac- 
cording- to  the  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  it  was  sixth  anion j^  Ameri- 
can institutions  in  the  numher  of  stu- 
dents and  eleventh  in  total  income. 
( )hvi(nisly  the  students  must  pay  in  tui- 
tion fees  a  lari^er  ])art  (jf  the  expense  of 
instruction  than  in  other  institutions. 
This  was  shown  in  the  table  published  in 
connection  with  my  first  article.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  real  financial  founda- 
tion of  the  University  is  a  little  memo- 
ranflum  book  which  Provo.st  Harrison 
carries  in  iiis  vest  pocket  when  he  makes 
his  calls,  and  that  if  this  fails  him  he 
])uts  his  hand  into  another  of  his  pockets 
and  supplies  the  deficit.  But  what  would 
become  of  the  University  if  somethiu'T^ 
should  happen  to  that  memorandum 
book?  One  of  the  most  useful  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  donations  is  that  he  .c;ave  in 
memory  of  his  father,  the  George  Leib 
Harrison       Foundation.  This       now 

amounts  to  a  million  dollars  and  pro- 
vides fellowships  and  scholarships  to 
men  of  exceptional  ability,  assists  pro- 
fessors in  research  work  and  otherwise 
promotes  the  higher  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  success  of  Provost  Har- 
rison in  raisins^  money  will  be  best  ap- 
])rcciatcd  by  the  college  presidents  who 
liavc  failed  to  accomplish  it.  But  he  has 
done  more  than  raise  money  or  give  it, 
he  has  made  good  use  of  it  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  University  in  the  wavs 
I  have  indicated.  He  does  not  get  cred- 
it for  all  he  does  because  he  is  so  quiet 
and  unostentatious  about  it.  "There 
goes  our  little  provost,"  said  a  student 
on  the  campus  to  me  in  a  tone  that  had 
in  it  something  of  affection  and  was  not 
lacking  in  the  essentials  of  respect.  He 
had  been  sitting  with  the  seniors  as  they 
sang  in  the  twiliuht  ;  he  was  going  to  a 
literary  society,  just  strolling  about,  un- 
obtrusively, informally,  seeing  things  for 
liimself.  This  is  difVercnt  from  some 
presidents  I  had  seen.  Still  nearer  to  the 
students,  however,  is  the  vice  -  provost, 
h'dgar  F.  Smith,  Professor  of  riiemis- 
try,  on  whom  devolves  much  of  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  the  Universitv.  1 
wish  it  were  possible  to  get  up  a  tri- 
angular   intercollegiate    contest    between 


Prof.  Edgar  l\  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prof.  Albert  W.  Smith  of  Cornell,  and 
Prof.  Thomas  A.  Clark  of  Illinois,  to  see 
which  could  name  the  most  students  at 
sight.  Every  one  of  them  C(juld  name 
his  thousands. 

During  Mr.  Harrison's  administration 
the  bonds  connecting  the  University  anfl 
the  State  have  been  drawn  more  closely. 
In  fact,  the  institution  is  already  doing 
the  work  of  a  State  university,  only  it 
does  not  get  the  pay  for  it.  That  is 
why  it  is  not  free  to  students  It  could 
be  made  so  if  the  State  would  appropri- 
ate for  it  a  million  dollars  a  year,  such 
as  is  given  by  Western  Stntes  not  nearly 
so  rich  as  Penns\lvania.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1776  provided  for  "one  or  more 
universities"  and  it  is  time  to  put  it  into 
eft'ect.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  word 
"more,"  for  there  are  several  claimants 
for  public  support.  But  a  good  begin- 
ning is  being  made.  The  ia>t  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  bill  appropriating  $750,000 
for  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania  for 
the  biennium,  tho  the  Governor  scaled  it 
down  to  $480,000,  distributed  t\<  follows- 
$130,000  for  general  maintenance.  $130,- 
000  for  the  veterinary  school.  $200,000 
for  the  university  hospital,  and  $20,000 
for  the  library.  The  University  has  alsc 
received  much  assistance  in  various  ways 
from  the  city  and  people  of  Philadelphia 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present.  The 
old  families  of  Philadeliihia  have  always 
taken  great  pride  in  it  and  given  it 
hearty  support,  even  in  some  cases  going 
so  far  as  to  send  their  sons  to  it.  The 
Philadelphia  newspapers  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  University  except  to  exploit 
some  scandal  in  connection  with  it.  One 
may  read  them  for  weeks  and  not  hear 
of  anything  except  the  athletic  field.  The 
Boston  papers  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  Harvard.  The  Chicago  pa- 
pers use  the  campus  as  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  scare  heads  of  marvelous  dis- 
coveries in  science  and  religion.  Either 
way  is  better  than  silence.  People  know 
more  about  the  ITniversitv  of  Chicago 
than  they  do  abont  the  Universitv  of 
IVnnsylvania,  even  if  what  they  know  is 
not  so.  But  those  who  do  not  yet  know 
about  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania 
will  have  to  learn  before  long.  f<ir  it  is 
becoming  an  educational  power  in  the 
land.     It  was  raised  thru  the  efforts  of 
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Provost  William  Pepper  from  a  local  in- 
stitution, in  which  many  of  the  profes- 
sors taught  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
into  the  position  of  a  great  national  and 
international  university.  What  progress 
it  has  made  recently  I  have  tried  to  in- 
dicate in   the    preceding   pages.      It  has 


gained  more  students  in  the  last  five 
years  than  Harvard,  Yale.  Princeton. 
Stanford,  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago  and 
California,  all  put  together,  and  its  ad- 
vance in  other  respects,  altho  not  com- 
mensurate with  its  growth  in  numbers, 
has  been  surprisingly  great. 

New  York  City. 


Great  American'  Universities. — This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  larger  universities  of  the  United  States  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Independent.     The  dates  of  publication  of  these  artic'cs  are  as  follows : 


1  Harvard  University Jan.  7th,  igoy  8 

2  Yale  University  Feb.  4th,  1909  9 

3  Princeton   University March  4th,  1909  10 

4  Stanford -University April  ist,  1909  11 

5  University  of  California May  6th,  1909  12 

6  University  of  Michigan May  27,  1909  i.i 

7  University  of  Wisconsin July  ist,  1909  14 


University  of  Minnesota. ..  ..\ug.  5th,  1909 

University  of  Illinois Sept.  2d.  1909 

Cornell  University C"ct.  7th,  1909 

University  of  Pennsylvania. Nov.  4th,  1909 
Johns  Hopkins  University. .  .Dec.  2d,  1909 

University  of  Chicago Jan.  6th.  1910 

Columbia   University Feb.   3d,  1910 


Indictments  Without  Loopholes 

BY  OLIVER  E.   PAGAN 

[As  indictment  expert  of  llic  United  States  Government,  Mr.  Pagan,  who  is  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney-General,  has  written  the  legal  accusations  in  all  ihe  important  Fed- 
eral proscutions  of  the  last  si.\  years.  He  has  indicted  trusts,  land  grafters.  Governors, 
Senators  and  ordinary  Congressmen.  Before  bis  time  the  first  defense  of  Federal  malefac- 
tors was  to  smash  the  indictment.  Now  the  accused  magr.atis  generally  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  indictment  is  unassailable,  altho  Judge  Holt  has  just  thrown  out  the  indictment  charg- 
ing conspiracy  in  the  American  Sugar  Refining  case,  and  the  Government  will  appeal.  In 
this  article  Mr.  Pagan  tells  something  of  how  he  produces  "burglarproof"  indictments,  and 
his   article    is   a   lesson    in    general    rhetoric    as  well   as  in   law. — Editor.) 


SINCJi  the  law  is  based  on  comnion 
sense  and  grammar,  I  try  to  use 
hoth  in  drawing  an  indictment. 
Refdi'e  starting  to  write  I  make  sure  that 
a  crime  has  hcen  committed  and  that 
there  is  sufficient  legal  evidence.  The 
crime  must  fit  a  statute.  T  keep  the 
statute  beside  me  as  a  guide  when  I  be- 
gin to  write  out  an  outline  in  pencil,  aim- 
ing to  be  as  clear  and  short  as  possible. 
The  pencil  draft  is  typewritten  ;  then  it 
is  worked  over  to  attain  further  clari- 
ty, brevity  and  precision.  The  sentences 
are  rearranged,  the  modifiers  shifted  so 
that  there  is  no  confusion  or  useless  lan- 
guage. 

The  classics  of  English  literature, 
especially  the  writings  of  oM  English, 
jurists,  give  us  a  standard  of  accurate 
and  economical  expression.  The  mod- 
ern tendency  to  slipshod  language  has 
infected  the  legal  fraternity  as  well  as 
other  classes.     An  average  attorney  gets 


tangled  up  in  his  own  parts  of  speech. 
He  falls  a  prey  to  indcfiniteness,  grandil- 
oquence and  inconsequence.  When  writ- 
ing anything  like  an  indictment  he  be- 
comes self-conscious  or  intoxicated  with 
the  extent  of  his  verbal  resources,  and 
produces  a  labyrinth  of  words.  He  even 
forgets  his  object. 

While  the  courts  will  not  invalidate  an 
indictment  for  mere  "surplusage"  or 
verbosity — which  is  a  heritage  of  the 
days  when  lawyers  were  jxiid  for  length 
rather  than  strength — the  use  of  super- 
fluities is  usually  accompanied  by  the 
graver  fault  of  indcfiniteness.  A  few 
"alleges"'  thrown  in1o  an  indictment  are 
enough  to  .spoil  it.  "To  wit."  another 
uncertain  expression,  has  ruined  many  a 
pleading.  To  say  that  a  man  stole  "about 
$1,000"  won't  do  at  all.  W  c  must  state 
positively  that  he  stole  $1,000.  If  the 
amount  proves  to  be  only  $'.)00.  that 
won't    hurt    the    case.      The  indictment 
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must  be  jUKsitivc,  tho  it  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  all  the  details  charp^ed.  The 
correctness  of  a  stated  time  is  immate- 
rial, as  long  as  it  is  within  the  statute  of 
limitations — unless  it  is  a  case  of  burj?- 
lary  at  night  or  something  like  that.  One 
word  misplaced  in  a  sentence  may 
change  the  entire  legal  effect.  Take 
these  two  sentences :  "He  bought  goods 
intending  not  to  pay  for  them."  "He 
bought  goods  not  intending  to  pay  for 
them."  In  the  first  case  there  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  and  a  crime  charged ;  in 
the  second  example  the  statement  is  neg- 
ative and  does  not  charge  a  crime. 
"Whereas"  is  a  bad  expression,  like  "al- 
lege" and  "to  wit,"  but  "said"  and 
"aforesaid"  are  economical  and  good  ex- 
pressions. 

Many  pleaders  can't  omit  telling  how 
they  are  going  to  ])rove  the  charge. 
They  fill  an  indictment  with  a  history  of 
the  case  and  most  of  the  evidence.  This 
is  just  as  needless  as  a  prolix  form  of 
introduction  often  followed.  In  begin- 
ning an  indictment  I  follow  the  simple 
old  English  form,  "The  jurors  of  Our 
Lady  the  Queen  upon  their  oaths  pre- 
sent," etc.  I  try  to  write  indictments 
about  half  as  long  as  the  average  pre- 
sented in  the  courts.  My  lengthiest 
pleading,  under  the  elaborate  anti-trust 
law,  is  about  2,000  words.  Logic  and 
simplicity  ought  not  to  be  misappreci- 
ated,  but  it  is  a  plain  fact  ihat  some 
jurists  and  attorneys  hate  to  lose  the  red 
tape,  and  object  to  a  document  which 
says  all  the  things  necessary  and  then 
quits.  The  majority,  however,  are  will- 
ing to  concede  the  advantage  of  concise- 
ness when  this  legal  novelty  is  brought 
to  their  attention.  Good  punctuation  is 
a  detail  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  importance  of  selecting  tiie  right 
statute  for  an  indictment  was  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  ex-Senator  Burton  of 
Kansas,  who  had  been  unlawfully  acting 
as  a  paid  attorney  in  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment. A  check  had  been  mailed  to 
liim  in  payment  of  his  services.  Two  in- 
dictments were  brought  and  dismissed, 
because  they  were  based  on  a  double  er- 
ror, thnt  a  check  was  money  and  that  a 
crime  had  been  committed  eitiier  at  St. 
Louis,  where  the  check  was  mailed  or  at 
\Vashingt<Mi.  where  the  check  was  re- 
ceived.  When  I  wrote  an  indictment  that 


held  water,  I  did  not  charge  him  with 
"receiving  compensation,"  which  was 
doubtful    of    proof,    but    stated    that    he 

'agreed  to  receive  compensation,"  which 
was  easily  established.  We  may  not 
succeed  in  making  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime,  but  it  helps  some  to  fit  the  right 
statute  to  the  right  defendant. 

New  laws,  such  as  the  Sherman  Anti- 

frust  law,  the  Interstate  Commerce  law, 
the  Pure  bV)od  law  and  the  Immigration 
law,  call  for  independent  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  pleaders  who  have  to  make 
written  charges  against  violators  of 
those  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  the  old 
law  which  grew  up  in  England,  called 
the  common  law,  to  furnish  precedents 
for  such  cases.  When  thus  called  upon 
to  think,  the  majority  of  pleader^  either 
fail  to  satisfy  the  fundamental  rule  of 
pleading,  which  requires  them  to  state 
the  facts  in  sufificient  detail  to  enable 
the  defendant,  court  and  jury  to  under- 
stand what  the  charge  is,  or  else  they 
state  so  many  immaterial  facts  that  they 
get  lost  in  a  maze  and  entirely  forget  to 
state  the  facts  essential  to  the  charge. 
One  of  the  earliest  cases  under  the  Sher- 
man law,  the  "Knight  case,"  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government,  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of.  wool-gathering.  The  ])leadei 
told  a  long  story  about  the  buying  up  or 
leasing  of  a  sugar  refinery,  but  neglected 
to  state  facts  which  would  show  how 
this  would  affect  interstate  commerce; 
and  the  court  calmly  refused  to  infer 
such  facts  to  exist.  It  is  an  old  rule  that 
pleadings  nnist  not  be  "argumentation"  : 
that  is,  the  ])leader  must  not  state  facts 
surrounding  the  main  fact,  and  then  ex- 
pect the  court  to  infer  that  he  is  charg- 
ing the  main  fact.  He  must  charge  it 
directly,  altho  at  the  trial  proof  may  be 
given  indirectly  or  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. 

The  pleader  should  not  always  put  all 
his  eggs  in  one  basket.  That  is,  he 
should  make  the  charge  in  various  ways, 
luider  different  counts,  in  order  to  meet 
the  possible  variances  in  the  evidence  a> 
it  is  produced  afterward  at  the  trial,  and 
also  in  order  to  hit  the  one  of  several 
theories  of  the  law  involved  which  the 
trial  judge  may  have  in  his  mind.  An 
indictment  was  once  drawn  by  a  district 
attorney  iti    the  West    against  a  young 
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Napoleon  of  finance  who  was  sellinsj 
worthless  mine  stock  thru  the  mails.  The 
indictment  was  built  on  a  certain  the- 
ory of  facts,  and  the  district  attorney 
was  afraid  to  go  to  trial  for  fear  the  de- 
fense might  prove  the  facts  to  be  differ- 
ent. \\nicn  I  was  called  in  I  drew  an- 
other indictment,  stating  the  facts  sev- 
eral ways  in  several  counts.  Thils  wc 
had  the  defendant  "coming  and  going," 
for  if  he  objected  to  one  count  he  ran 
the  risk  of  admitting  the  charge  in  some 
other  coiuit.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
victed. 

An  indictment  in  a  recent  national 
bank  case  in  New  York  was  held  to  be 
defective  on  what  might  seem  to  1)C 
rather  a  fine  point.  1lie  defendant  wa.s 
charged  with  making  fal.^e  entries  in  his 
books,  and  the  pleader  thought  that 
since  there  are  two  sides  in  bookkeeping, 
debit  and  credit,  he  must  mention  both 
sides  in  one  count,  but  the  court  held 
that  this  violated  the  rule  against  "du- 
plicity,'' because  only  one  of  the  double 
entries  might  be  false.  Each  false  entry 
should  have  figured  in  a  separate  count. 
It  is  against  the  law  to  make  "a  false 
entry." 


An  example  of  the  danger  of  toij 
nuich  descriptive  detail  in  an  indictment 
was  given  when  a  pleader  said  a  man 
stole  a  white  horse.  It  chanced  to  be  a 
horse  of  another  color,  as  the  saying  is, 
and  the  man  escaped.  If  the  pleader 
had  written  "horse"  without  qualifica- 
tion, leaving  the  determination  of  color 
to  the  trial,  the  thief  would  have  gone  to 
jail.  A  rule  provides  that  when  stolen 
property  and  the  like  is  described  in 
close  detail,  it  must  be  proved  according 
to  the  given  detail.  However,  the  for- 
bidding of  a  riotous  and  incorrect  imagi- 
nation on  the  part  of  a  jileader  does  not 
also  prohibit  a  constructive  use  of  facts. 
In  the  lottery  case  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  the 
Honduras  company  was  circulating  its 
last  list  of  drawings,  thinking  to  evade 
the  'aw,  which  says  that  no  advertise- 
ment of  a  lottery  shall  be  circulated  by 
mail  or  express.  I  drew  an  indictmer.t 
charging  that  the  last  list  was  actually 
an  advertisement — for  it  was  intended  t*^ 
lure  new  customers  into  the  game — and 
the  promoters  of  the  lottery  were  glad  t<-. 
avoid  trial  by  paying  $300,000  in  fines  to 
the  Government  and  promising  to  quit. 

Wasiiikcton,  D.  C. 
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To  the   Murderers  of   Ferrer 

BY   HARRY  H.   KEMP 

b'ooi.s!  think  ye  still  to  slay  the  Age-to- r>e? 

Seek,  rather,  to  enchain  the  flowing  wind. 

Whose  limits  are  the  sky's,  or  strive  to  bind 
The  turbulent,  vast  bosom  of  the  sea. 
Than  thus  to  grapple  progress  foolishly 

Or  stay  the  onward  marches  of  the  Mind ! 

Oh.  kings  and  princes !    Now.  too  late,  yo  find 
That  what  He  served  was  mightier  than  He ! 


Why  wrestle  with  God's  adamant- fronted  laws? 

When  will  ye  see  the  vanity  of  pyres 
.■\nd  running  noose  and  rifle?    The  Grcpt  Cau^e 

Ye  cannot  hang  with  rope  or  burn  with  fires ! 
And.  do  ye  what  ye  will,  whom  Caste  dt  th  crown  I 
God's  earthquake-tread  must  shake  your  empires  down! 

Lawrence,   Kan. 


The  Assassination   of  Prince   Ito 


T 


BY  HliNRY  GEORGE,  JR. 

[Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  tour  of  investigation  in 
the  Orient  for  a  representative  American  pu!,lication.  His  travels  and  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and   men   make  him   well   fitted  to  write  on  this  subject. — Editob.] 

IJE  last  lime  I  saw  I'rincc  Ito  was  Count  Okiima,  Mr.  Chirol,  the  foreign 
in  the  midst  of  a  hriUiant  com-  editor  of  the  London  Times,  then  on  a 
pany   in  the  banquet  hall  of  the      brief  visit  to  Japan;  Dr.   Morrison,  the 


Imperial  1  fotel,  Tokyo.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  last  May,  and  the  occasion  was 
the  first  public  dinner  of  the  International 
I'ress  Association  of  the  Japanese  capi- 
tal. Besides  all  the  Icadin^j;  members  of 
the  Jajianese  press,  a  number  of  distin- 
j^uished     foreign     correspondents     were 


Poking    corespondent     of     the     London 


PRINCE  no. 

Who   was    assassinated   at   Harbin   on   October 


;6. 


present,  and  also  front-rank  men  at  the 
bar.  in  the  army  and  in  the  world  of  pol- 
itics. At  the  head  table  sat  seven  guests 
of  honor.  Chief  of  these  was  Ito.  The 
others  were  two  Japanese,  two  English- 
men and  two  Americans,  to  wit:  The 
Premier,     General      Marquis     Katsura ; 


-K 

43 

1 

^^^^^w  fti^B 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN. 
His  illustrious  reign  has  been  largely  due  to  Prince  Ito. 

Times,  traveling  with  Chirol ;  cx-\'ice- 
IVesident  Fairbanks  and  myself. 

Prince  Ito  was  the  first  of  the  hon- 
ored guests  to  speak.  Captain  Brinkley. 
a  cultured  Englishman,  who  has  grown 
gray-haired  in  Japan,  and  who  is  editor 
of  the  Jaf>aii  Slail,  made  a  fervid  ad- 
dress of  introduction.  He  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  truly  wonderful  career  of 
the  statcsir.iu  ami  indicated  Japan's  im- 
measurable debt  to  him. 

When  Ito  arose  emotion  almost  mas- 
tered him.  strange  as  it  appeared  in 
a  stoical  Japanese.      His  voice  was  low 
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and  tremulous.  He  said,  speaking  in 
his  native  tongue,  altho  he  com- 
manded fluent  EngHsh,  that  he  felt  re- 
stored to  the  peace  and  blessings  of  home 
and  that  now  at  last  he  hoped  he  was 
done  with  the  stress  of  official  life. 

He  had  just  a  few  days  before  return- 
ed from  Korea  and  had  formally  re- 
signed from  his  office  of  Resident  Gen- 
eral in  that  weak  and  unfortunate  king- 
dom— a    kingdom    robbed    into    poverty 


The  argument  appealed  to  every  Jap- 
anese, but  at  that  time  Japan  was  scarce- 
ly out  of  the  swaddling  clothes  of  her 
new  birth.  Iio  and  the  other  advisers  to 
the  Crown  feared  such  a  bold  policy  at 
such  a  time.  But  later  a  war  came  with 
China  over  Korea  and  later  yet  a  war 
with  Russia,  the  Manchurian  slice  of 
China  itself  being  an  added  cause  of  the 
latter  conflict.  So  that,  as  a  result  of 
these  two  conflicts.  Japan  did.   in    1005, 


ITO    KNTERING   SEOUL. 
.■\s    Resident   General   of    Korea. 


and  impotence  by  its  aristocracy,  and  for 
generations  lying  a  lure  to  Russia,  until 
japan,  in  sclf-defcnsc.  entered  and  es- 
tal)lishod  a  protectorate. 

Such  a  protectorate  was  what  the 
great  Japanese  War  Minister  Saigo 
urged  Japan  to  establish  there  in  the  sev- 
enties. "If  Japan  does  not  make  Korea 
strong  to  resist  the  foreigner."  urged 
Saigo,  "Russia  or  some  other  jiowcr  will 
seize  that  territory,  and  then  Japan  will 
not  only  find  herself  cut  off  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  but  in  imminent  danger 
(if  invasion  and  partitioning  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  foreigner." 


what  Saigo  urged  her  to  do  in  the  sev- 
enties. 

And  just  as  Ito  had  been  the  direct- 
ing genius  of  the  revolution  of  1868.  and 
subsequently  drafted  the  instrument  for 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  was  the 
chief  organizer  of  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, successively  holding  most  of  the 
principal  office^  of  state,  he  was  the  log- 
ical man  for  the  tremendous  task  of  re- 
organizing Korea  under  Japan's  pro- 
tectorate. Japan  gave  her  best  mind  to 
the  work. 

Ito  entered  upon  this  new  labor  as  he 
had  entered   upon   all     the  others — with 
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inodesty.  And  he  soon  found  himself 
confronted  with  two  unforeseen  and  very 
serious  difficulties.  One  was  an  influx 
of  adventurous  and  unscrupulous  Japan- 
ese, who  undertook  to  carve  out  personal 
fortunes,  not  stoppin<»-  at  murder  to  ac- 
complish their  ends.  The  authorities  in 
the  i'hilippines  have  had  similar  difficul- 
ties with  a  similar  kind  of  Americans. 
Such  adventurers  are  known  in  the  Far 
East  as  "beachcombers."  Ito,  in  a  pub- 
lic speech,  gave  notice  that  if  they  did 
not  clear  out  and  keep  out  of  Korea  he 
would  handle  them  without  gloves  ;  and 
where  they  were  actually  caught  in 
crime  they  were  summarily  punished. 

This  action  called  upon  the  Resident 
General  the  condemnation  of  those  who 
had  regarded  Korea  as  a  country  to  loot. 

But  a  still  more  serious  situation  arose 
when  the  drum-head  methods  of  the  mil- 
itary staff  under  Ito  came  into  collision 
with  the  more  gentle  methods  of  his  civil 
staff.  The  one  party  was  for  stern,  re- 
pressive measures  against  all  manifesta- 
tions of  rebellion  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Koreans,  who,  with  the  cry  of 
"Korea  for  the  Koreans,"  hoped  to  rouse 
the  dormant  nation  to  a  sense  of  its 
degradation  and  to  throw  off  the  domi- 
nation of  Japan.  The  civil  staff,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  conciliation  with 
schools,  hospitals,  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  sanitation  and  such  manifesta- 
tions of  Japan's  good  will. 

The  struggle  between  these  two  ele- 
ments was  long  and  obstinate,  giving 
outward  appearances  of  a  policy  full  of 
erratic  turns  and  even  violent  contradic- 
tions. Rut  Ito's  temperate  intentions 
won  in  the  end.  The  civil  staff  prevailed 
•over  the  military ;  and  when  Ito  laid 
•down  the  Resident  Generalship,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  the  formative 
stage  had  been  passed,  and  that  the  rule 
of  Japan,  whether  as  a  protectorate  or 
that  of  an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese 
iMupire,  would  thereafter  be  along  the 
lines  of  peaceful  up-building  and  devel- 
opment. 

But  in  accomplishing  this.  Ito  did  not 
kill  the  military  discontent  with  "soft" 
rule  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  nor  quell  the 
Korean  patriotism  that  could  sec  no  jus- 
tice short  of  freedom  from  Jai>anose  and 
every  other  domination.  However,  when 
he  turned  his  back  ujion  Seoul  and  came 
home  to  Tokyo,  to  hand  back  his  creden- 


tials and  pronounce  his  task  done,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  personal  relief. 

This  was  the  reason  of  his  emotion  as 
he  stood  up  in  that  brilliant  company  at 
the  Tokyo  bancjuet.  He  had  had  most 
to  do  with  bringing  his  native  land  out 
of  the  darkness  of  feudalism  into  the 
light  of  modern  civilization ;  and  now 
at  the  sunset  of  his  life — he  was  seventy- 
two  as  he  stooil  there — he  had  shaped  the 
course  which  should  raise  another  coun- 
try out  of  the  dust  of  ages — a  country 
as  large  as  France,  but  with  a  small  pop- 
ulation— a  population  for  the  most  i)art 
reduced  to  helplessness  by  the  monstrous 
exactions  of  a  crystallized  privileged 
class.  Now,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  could 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
com])arative  ease. 

But  the  thing  was  not  to  be.  A  new 
difficulty  confronted  Japan — a  difficulty 
so  serious  and  requiring  such  delicacy 
in  the  handling  that  the  nation's  F'irst 
Man  must  undertake  its  settlement. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
that  part  of  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
road running  from  Changchun  south  to 
Dairen  (Ualny)  and  I'ort  .\rthur  was 
acknowledged  by  Russia,  in  the  Ports- 
mouth treaty,  to  be  the  jiroperty  of  Ja- 
pan, it  was  part  of  the  line  built  by 
the  Russian  Government  as  an  artery  of 
the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  run- 
ning bctw^een  Moscow  and  \'ladivos- 
tok.  The  juncture  point  was  Harbin 
in  North  Manchuria.  After  the  Japan- 
ese had  come  into  possession  of  that 
part  of  this  branch  reaching  from 
Changchun  down  to  Port  Arthur,  there 
still  remained — and  it  remains  today — in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  the  short  piece 
running  from  Harbin  to  Changchun, 
riiis  was  commercially  valueless  to  the 
Russian  system,  since  all  thru  business 
that  can  be  diverted  is.  by  special  induce- 
ments, drawn  over  the  X'ladivostok 
route  to  and  from  the  ocean  ;  so  that  the 
Changchun  piece  is  really  an  encum- 
brance. Therefore,  it  was  natural  that 
the  Russian  Government  should  desire 
to  sell  it. 

But  to  whom  should   it   he  sold  ? 

That  was  a  matter  fraught  with  the  ut- 
most imi)ortancc  to  Japan.  Not  so  much 
on  commercial  or  transportation  as  upon 
political  grounds.  For  her  position  in 
Manchuria  is  beset  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulties.       Chinese    patriotism    regards 
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her  military  occupation  with  suspicion, 
even  if  that  occupation  be  only  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  South  Manchurian  road, 
and  to  last  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  the  railroad  lease,  which  is  four- 
teen years  more,  and  this  only  in  place 
of  the  Russians,  who  originally  obtained 
the  concession  and  the  lease. 

But  still  more  serious  is  the  jealousy 
of  competing  merchants  of  other  nations 
who  feel — not  with  justification — that 
the  Japanese  Government  is  making  con- 
ditions and  will  continue  to  make  condi- 
tions more  favorable  for  its  own  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  there  than  for 
those  of  other   peoples.       And   back   of 


to  the  concessions  wrung  from  China  by 
Russia.  The  question  has  been  and  is: 
How  get  into  Manchuria? 

The  purchase  of  the  bit  of  Russian 
railroad  between  Harbin  and  Changchun 
looked  like  a  possible  beginning.  Thru 
the  Far  East  it  is  commonly  said  that 
Mr.  Harriman  looked  upon  this  bit  of 
railroad  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Harriman 
Trans  -  Asiatic  -  trans-European  system. 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  certain  that  Rus- 
sia was  willing  to  sell  it  either  to  a  bank- 
ing syndicate  of  foreigners,  in  which  the 
Japanese  were  not  included,  or  else  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  with  the  tacit 
understandins:  that  it  was  then  immedi- 


R.MLROAD   STATION    AT   IIARRIN, 
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these  bona  fide  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chauts  who  diMuaiid  the  "open  door"  f(">r 
trade,  arc  the  banking  combinations  and 
the  syndicates  that  reach  out  everywhere 
for  railroad  and  franchise  jirivilegcs — 
the  men  who,  under  the  guise  of  further- 
ing "trade,"  go  in  to  exploit  countries. 
Both  of  these  classes  of  outsiders — 
Europeans  and  .Americans — have  gazed 
with  increasing  jealousy  upon  Japan's 
occupation  of  Korea  and  her  falling  heir 


ately  to  be  transferred  to  the  syndicate. 

Such  a  syndicate  owning  this  piece  of 
railroad,  carrying  with  such  owner.<;hip 
the  right  (^f  military  protection,  would 
raise  up  against  Japan  the  very  danger? 
that  drove  her  into  the  war  with  Russia. 
Therefore,  political  necessity  urged  her 
to  buy  the  road  in  question,  and  no  less 
a  man  than  Tto  was  adequate  for  the 
handling  of  the  matter. 

Therefore    the    Japanese    Government 
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invited  a  conference  with  the  Russian 
Government,  and  Ito  and  the  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  M.  KokovsofT,  ar- 
rangcfl  to  meet,  not  at  Tokyo,  nor  at  St 
Petersburg,  but  at  the  compromise  point 
of  Harbin — the  point  on  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian line,  where  the  piece  of  Russian  road 
in  (|ucstion  branched  off  and  ran  down  to 
the  Japanese  Hne  at  Chan.c^chun. 

And  there  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
26.  with  the  sun  shininp^,  and  a  thront,' 
of  Japanese  officials  and  obscurer  men 
about,  and  with  the  Russian  Minister  and 
his  attendants  a  few  steps  away,  the 
^rcat  Ito  fell,  the  victim  of  a  youns;  Ko- 
rean who  shot  from  amone^  the  crowd 
three  times.  He  fell  with  a  smile  and 
words  of  £3^reetinj>-  to  the  Russian  Min- 
ister on  his  lips  ;  fell  at  the  feet  of  his 
coimtry's  policy  which,  if  compelled  by 
Japan's  fcelin<T  of  self-defense,  yet  cross- 
ed the  riq;hts  of  the  Koreans  to  be 
free,  if  only  to  lie  and  g'roan  under  the 
heartless  and  brulalizinfj  despotism  that 
had  sucked  the  life-blood  of  that  people 
for  ajjes. 

And  now  at  his  bier  all  Japan  will 
mourn.  For  not  only  is  he  the  First 
Man  of  the  nation — he  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Nation  incarnate.  He  is  the  Meiji 
era — the  era  of  "enlightenment."  He  is 
the  new  Nippon — the  Nippon  that  bec:an 
with  the  fear  of  conquest  and  dismember- 
ment by  the  foreign  nations  that  were 
even  then  partitioning  other  parts  of 
Asia.  He  represented  the  new  Nippon 
(hat  felt  its  first  thrill  as  the  young  Mi- 
kado issued  from  the  palace  seclusion  of 
his  imperial  ancestors  at  Kyoto,  and  at 
the  urging  of  the  young  Tto  and  others 
of  the  new  learning,  gave  forth  the  proc- 
lamation abolishing  the  Shogunate.  or 
army  leadership,  and  promised  constitu- 
tional government,  general  education 
and  all  the  conditions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened peoples  of  the  world. 

Ito,  born  in  1838.  the  sole  child  of  a 
petty  clansman  of  Choshu.  had  got  the 
sco(ls  of  this  foreign  learning  into  him 
very  early,  and  had,  while  yet  quite 
young,  staked  his  life  on  it.  and  agains' 
the  strict  prohibition  of  the  Shogun. 
determined  to  go  abroad  in  quest  of 
it.  With  th.e  youthful  Inouve  and  two 
others,  all  three  of  whom,  like  himself, 
afterward  came  to  high   distinction,   he 


eluded  the  Shogun's  guards  and  got  on 
hoard  an  English  vessel,  and  sailed  to 
England. 

He  and  the  others  returned  only  when 
news  came  that  the  allied  fleet  proposed 
to  bombard  Shimonoscki.  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Inland  Sea.  To  them,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  partitioning  of  Japan  was  about 
to  commence.  They  hurried  back  to  their 
country  and  threw  themselves  into  the 
turbulent  events  that  ensued. 

Out  of  those  events,  in  which  they  were 
most  potent,  Ito  and  Inouve  emerged 
great  figures,  both  holding  successively 
the  highest  positions  of  .State  and  being 
largely  the  molders  of  the  new  institu- 
tions. They,  with  Yamagata,  Oyama, 
Matsukata  and  a  few  others,  became  the 
chief  personal  advisers  to  the  really  wise 
Emperor,  and  bv  common  consent  re- 
ceived the  unofficial  and  honorary  title  of 
"Elder  Statesmen."  who  have  no  consti- 
tutional place,  but  who  arc  as  real  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  as  the  constitution- 
al Ministers  themselves. 

Through  all  the  turbulence  of  his 
stormy  life — a  life  of  home  dissensions 
and  foreign  wars  and  rumors  of  wars : 
a  life  of  struggling  to  lift  and  shape  and 
inspire  the  nation  in  the  highest  ways — 
Ito  cherished  the  sweetest  affection  for 
his  boyhood  friend,  Inouve  (now  Mar- 
quis and  full  of  age  and  honors).  And 
having  no  son  himself,  he  adopted  as  his 
male  heir  the  son  of  the  brother  of  thi<: 
friend  Tnouye.  so  that  the  name  of  "Ito" 
misjht  be  carried  on  and  a  .son  be  left  to 
do  homage  to  his  ashes. 

And  while  all  the  nation,  from  its  au- 
gust head  down,  will  now  do  reverence 
to  those  ashes,  the  whole  world  mav  take 
notice  of  one  shining  fact.  Tto.  who  had 
had  every  opportunity  a  man  C'^iild  have 
to  become  rich,  died  poor.  The  house 
he  owned  at  Omori  was  given  to  him  bv 
the  Emperor.  TTis  ways  of  living,  like 
his  personal  bearing,  were  of  the  sim- 
plest. He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  earth,  and  like  most  great  men.  ^vas 
too  much  engaged  with  the  master  mat- 
ters to  think  of  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
things.  .Ml  who  met  him  in  his  dav  will 
remember  the  gentle,  modest  bearing, 
and  in  the  annals  of  Japan,  down  to  the 
uttiM-most  pi^steritv.  will  shine  the  name 
of  Ito  the  Great. 
New  York  Ciiy. 
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THE  peace  movement  of  our  day 
lias  jrathercd  such  momentum 
that  it  seems  urp^ent  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  excesses  committed 
in  its  name. 

One  of  these  is  the  demand  that  our 


But  there  is  a  wciq^htier  reason  for  rc- 
fu^inci:  to  allow  our  text-books  to  be  ex- 
purgated by  the  extreme  peace  advocates 
or  non-resistants.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  war  as  a  factor  in  the  his- 


text-books  on  history  be  emasculated  in      tory  of  civilization.    They  apparently  fail 

to  realize  that  from  Marathon  to  Muk- 
den nearly  all  questions  of  political  or 
racial  freedom  and  dominance  have  been 
decided  on  the  battlefield. 

It  is  true  that  the  cominq:  reign  of  per- 
petual peace,  as  predicted  by  seers  liki," 
Micah,  Isaiah  and  Jesus,  and  advocated 
by  great  thinkers  like  Penn  and  Kant,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  the  race.  It 
is  not  as  visionary  and  impossible  of  ul- 
tin^ate  realization  as  many  imagine,  but 
it  is  a  vision  of  the  future,  and  history  i> 
a  record  of  the  past  experiences  of  th» 
race.  i  ij  i 

In  looking  backward  into  the  past  as 
far  and  clearly  as  he  can,  the  student  of 
history  with  trained  vision  sees  progros? 
and  co-operation  ;  but  he  also  sees  that 
life  is  a  continuous  and  relentless  strug- 
gle with  its  environment,  and  that  hu- 
man  life  is  largely  a  struggle  belwecr. 
more  or  less  hostile  groups  resulting  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest — i.  c  those 
best  fitted  to  survive  mider  given  conrli- 
tions.  Beginning  with  the  family, 
whether  in  its  matriarchal  or  patriarchal 
form,  he  sees  it  ever  widening  into  the 
gens  or  clan,  the  clan  into  the  phratr\ 
or  curia  and  tribe,  the  tribe  into  the  city 
and  city-state.  In  the  case  of  Rome. 
('.  t;.,  he  sees  the  city-state  expanding 
into  a  great  emtiire,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  a  marvelous  statecraft  and  the  use  of 
a  superior  military  formation  and  disci- 
pline gradually  swallowing  tip  all  the 
rest. 

He  may  then  survey  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  this  empire  and  the 
formation  of  new  groujis  held  loosely  to 
gether  by  a  system  of  land  ownership 
based  on  a  military  ten.ire  known  a^ 
feudalism.  Tie  s^cs  the  feudal  barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages    engaged    in  desperate 


the  interest  of  peace.  It  is  probably  true 
that  many  of  these  texts  devote  too  much 
space  to  narratives  of  war  and  descrip- 
tions of  battle  at  the  expense  of  the  ails 
of  peace  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  our  children 
take  more  interest  in  these  narratives 
than  in  what  are  often  to  them  dry  de- 
tails regarding  art,  science  and  inven- 
tions, h^or  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  interesting  descriptions  of  so- 
cial life  and  cu.stoms  of  Colonial  days 
are  more  stimulating  or  valuable  as  a 
means  of  developing  character  or  ima'::i- 
nation  than  the  stories  of  heroism  and 
sacrifice  contained  in  the  annals  of  our 
Revolutionary  or  Civil  War.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  the  New  Testament 
appeals  as  strongly  to  the  imagination  of 
the  child  as  the  Old  Testament,  or 
wheth.er  the  stories  told  by  ?Iomer  or 
Plutarch  are  less  soul-stirring  or  enno- 
bling than  the  account  of  Penn's  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  or  the  narratives 
contained  in  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints." 

Moreover,  our  leading  autliorities  or 
child  study  tcli  us  that  the  child  repeats 
in  his  imaginative  life  the  general  expo- 
ricnce  of  tlie  race ;  and  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  some  concession  should  be 
made  to  these  tastes  and  inclinations. 
I-'urthermore,  it  is  extremely  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least,  whether  the  imaginative 
cravings  of  the  healthy  normal  bov.  who 
is  both  a  hunter  and  a  fighter  by  instin.'t 
and  inheritance,  should  be  left  whollv 
imsatisfied  in  anv  sound  pedacjogical 
sclicme.  Likewise,  the  average  giri 
shares  in  these  memorv  experiences  of 
the  race  as  an  interested  onlooker,  if  not 
as  an  actual  participant ;  and  h.er  role  in 
history  as  the  nurse  and  worsh"p]ier  of 
the  warrior  cannot  be  wholly  ignored. 
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struggles  with  each  other — struggles 
which  result  in  tlie  survival  and  domi- 
nance of  the  strongest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous, like  the  Normans  in  Eng- 
land, the  Cai)ets  in  l-Vance,  the  Haps- 
burgs  in  Austria,  the  Hohcnzollerns  in 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Komanofifs  in 
Russia. 

There  gradually  emerges  the  states 
system  of  modern  Eurojoe  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  territorial  sover- 
eignty and  legal  equality  of  sovereign 
states.  In  a  few  instances,  like  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  the  ideas  of  confedera- 
tion or  voluntary  union  and  democracy 
prevailed  over  those  of  annexation  and 
conquest,  and  in  England  a  series  of 
happy  accidents  led  to  the  developmerit 
of  representative  and  cabinet  govern- 
ment. These  have  since  proved  to  be 
the  leaven  that  has  leavened  the  whole 
lump. 

Since  the  seventeenth  century  the 
struggle  between  these  large  competing 
groups  or  states  has  continued,  and  is 
still  going  on,  altho  the  groups  them- 
selves have  been  largely  transformed  by 
modern  industrial  and  socialistic  ideas. 

In  the  economic  field  a  similar  process 
is  actually  going  on  under  our  very  eyes. 
It  has  for  some  time  been  predicted  by 
a  few  theorists  like  Marx  and  Engels 
that  the  practice  of  unregulated  strug- 
gle or  competition  between  modern  busi- 
ness and  industrial  enterprises  must  in- 
evitably result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
weaker  and  the  survival  of  the  stronger, 
the  better  organized  and  the  more  un- 
scrupulous. 

This  brings  us  to  another  criticism  of 
a  certain  type  or  school  of  peace  advo- 
cates. They  refuse  to  face  the  world  as 
it  really  is  and  has  been,  or  they  take 
refuge  in  a  one-sided  view  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process.  They  will  not  see 
ihat  we  still  live  in  the  midst  of  constant 
peril  and  warfare;  that  we  are  confront- 
ed on  all  sides  by  possible  external  as 
well  as  internal  foes;  and  that  life  is  still 
a  struggle  in  which  those  best  adapted  to 
their  environment  survive  and  Hourish. 

Of  course  there  is  a  brighter  side  to 
the  history  of  civilization  than  the  one 
outlined  above.  Alongside  of  hostility 
and  struggle  there  has  been  co-operation 
and  voluntary  association.  There  has 
been  enormous  and  cumulative  progress 


in  the  arts  and  sciences,  more  especially 
during  the  past  few  centuries.  But  we 
can  no  more  alford  to  ignore  one  side  of 
the  shield  than  the  other. 

The  problem  of  peace  is  related -direct- 
ly to  attitudes  between  national  groujjs 
or  states  rather  than  to  standards  with- 
in any  particular  group.  At  the  present 
stage  of  our  still  very  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion it  is  primarily  a  question  of  national 
interest  or  expediency  rather  than  one  to 
be  determined  by  any  particularistic 
point  of  view  or  system  of  personal  or 
individualistic  ethics. 

Now  if  we  look  abroad  upon  the 
world  as  actually  constituted  into  politi- 
cal or  national  groups,  we  find  that  it  is 
virtually  organized  into  a  loose  and  in- 
choate confederacy  of  forty-five  sup- 
posedly sovereign  states  representing  va- 
rious degrees  of  ])olitical.  economic  and 
social  development.  Eight  of  these  are 
great  Powers,  of  which  several  are  world 
empires,  with  colonies  and  dependencies 
under  varying  degrees  of  dependence 
ranging  from  complete  subjection  to  al- 
most complete  independence. 

These  forty-five  sovereign  states  are 
in  legal  theory  equal  and  independent, 
but  some  of  them,  like  Cuba  and  Monte- 
negro, are  so  in  appearance  only.  Oth- 
ers are  united  by  political  alliances  into 
larger  but  more  or  less  uncertain  and 
shifting  groups.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  well  equipped  with  the  most 
destructive  weapons  devised  by  inven- 
tive genius,  aiul  modern  Europe  is  vir- 
tually an  armed  camp.  These  sovereigns 
profess  and  practise  an  imperfect  code 
of  international  ethics  and  certain  rules 
of  diplomatic  etiquet.  which  are  based 
partly  on  principles  of  justice  and  part- 
ly on  considerations  of  ]Hilicy  or  expedi- 
ency and  self-interest.  One  and  all.  they 
recognize  war  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
settling  serious  disputes  among  them- 
selves. There  is  a  growing  sentiment 
and  practice  in  favor  of  arbitration  and 
even  of  making  such  arbitration  compul- 
sory in  certain  cases.  The  recent  Hague 
Conference  declared  in  favor  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration  in  f>rincif^U\  but  was  un- 
able to  agree  iqion  its  application  in 
more  than  one  class  of  cases,  viz..  claims 
arising  from  contractual  ilebts.  This  is 
an  important  step  in  advance  and  some- 
what lessens  the  danger  of  war.  especial- 
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Iv  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  only  tends  to  diminish  the 
many  possible  causes  of  war  by  one. 

Another  common  error  of  peace  advo- 
cates is  the  view  that  arbitration 
is  the  sole  and  sovereign  preventive  of 
war.  Diplomacy  has  prevented,  as  it 
has  caused,  many  a  war.  In  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  nations,  it  is  constantly  at 
work  healing  wounds,  adjusting  claims, 
arranging  compromise,  and  preventing 
friction.  And  recent  experience  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  has  shown  that 
there  are  also  great  possibilities  in  medi- 
ation and  commissions  of  inquiry. 

Arbitration  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. During  the  past  century  there 
have  been  several  hundred  successful  ap- 
plications of  this  treatment,  with  practi- 
cally no  failures.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  is  criminal  as  well  as  absurd  for 
nations  to  appeal  to  arms  to  settle  mere 
boundary  disputes,  to  collect  pecuniary 
claims,  or  even  to  secure  reparation  for 
breaches  of  treaty  or  violations  of  inter- 
national law.  Experience  has  shown 
that  such  fHicstions  are  capable  of  judi- 
cial determination  and  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration. 

Rut  there  are,  unfortimatcly.  theoreti- 
cal as  well  as  practical  limits  to  arbitra- 
tion, for  there  are  higher  and  more  vital 
ideals  than  even  those  of  peace.  Such 
are  the  ideals  of  nationality,  humanity 
and  justice.  Prince  P)ismarck  and  Count 
Cavour  found  in  war  a  means  for  the 
realization  of  German  and  Italian  unity, 
and  the  United  States  went  to  the  rescue 
of  Cuba  in  the  interest  of  humanitv. 
President  Roosevelt  has  repeatedly  call- 
ed attention  to  the  fact  that  there  mav 
be  a  conflict  between  the  ideal  of  peace 
and  that  of  ju.stice. 

Moreover,  there  are  questions  affect- 
ing the  very  life  and  growth  of  a  nation. 
f|uestions  alTccting  its  sense  of  dignity, 
honor  and  conscience  or  moral  worth, 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
race  and  the  future  of  civilization  which 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  submit  to  arbitration,  at 
lenst  at  the  present  stage  of  civilization 
and  political  development.  The  Ignited 
States  will  nevet  consent  to  arbitrate  any 
question  endangering  the  existence  of 
the    Monroe    Doctrine:    neither    Russia 


nor  Japan  could  probably  be  induced  to 
delegate  to  the  Hague  tribunal  the  settle- 
ment of  their  commercial  and  political 
rivalries  in  the  Far  East.  It  does  not 
follow  that  such  questions  must  needs 
be  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  God 
of  Battles,  but  they  are,  under  existing 
conditions,  not  proper  subjects  for  judi- 
cial arbitration. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  questions 
whose  Gordian  knot  can  never  be  cut 
exo-pi  by  the  sword.  How,  for  exam- 
ple, would  it  have  leen  possible  to  driv. 
General  We}  'er  cut  of  starving  and 
dying  Cuba  except  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet?  How  could  the  independence 
of  the  Dutch  or  American  republics  or 
the  unity  of  modern  Germany  or  Italy 
have  been  accomplished  except  at  the 
cost  of  war? 

Another  source  of  error  on  the  part  of 
many  peace  advocates  is  the  confusion 
of  symptoms  and  causes  of  war.  Mod- 
ern navies  and  standing  armies  are  to  be 
classed  as  a  symptom  which  reveals  dis- 
eased or  abnormal  conditions  of  interna- 
tional relations  rather  than  as  a  casus 
belli.  Indeed,  under  present  conditions, 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  not  also 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  preven- 
tive ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  with 
all  the  cruel  and  crushing  weight  with 
wh.ich  they  rest  upon  modem  industry 
and  civilization,  modern  armaments  have 
actually  preserved  the  peace  ;";/  Europc 
for  a  generation.  Whether  this  peace 
may  not  have  been  purchased  at  too  dear 
a  price  is  another  question. 

The  causes  for  war  are  various  and 
manifold.*  They  have  their  root  in  hu- 
man nature,  in  the  passions,  apjietitcs. 
aversions  and  ambitions  of  mankiiKl ; 
and  in  the  economic,  political  and 
social  conditions  under  which  men 
seek  for  the  means  of  existence 
and  enjoyment.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  to  reckon  with  certain  hu- 
man factors,  such  as  hunger,  greed,  na- 
tional jealousy,  racial  aversion,  love  of 
glory  or  national  vanity,  and  a  desire  to 
gratify  these  passions:  and,  on  the  other 
hand  man  is  often  c<^n fronted  with  con- 
ditions in  his  physical,  political  and  so- 

•Tlie  writer  has  made  an  attempt  at  a  classification 
of  modern  wars  in  an  article  in  The  Reader  for 
September,  1907.  pp.  340-341.  Certain  passages  of 
tliat   article   have   been    reproduced   in   this   article. 
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cial  environment  which  make  it  difficuh 
to  e^ratify  these  desires  without  a  resort 
to  violence.  At  any  rate,  the  temptation 
to  use  force,  under  certain  conditions, 
seems  at  times  to  be  well-nij^h  irresisti- 
ble. Until  human  nature  is  radically 
changed  or  social  and  political  condi- 
tions are  vastly  improved,  we  shall 
probably  continue  to  hear  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  war. 

A  more  or  less  extended  study  of  the 
causes  of  war  has  convinced  the  writer 
that  the  most  potent  and  prolific  cause, 
even  of  modern  wars,  is  the  old  passion 
for  agg^ression  and  conquest.  In  recent 
times  this  passion  assumes  the  form  of 
commercial  imperialism  or  a  desire  for 
economic  supremacy,  and  nations  with 
this  virus  in  their  blood  are  constantly 
seeking;'  new  fields  for  colonial  expansion 
and  commercial  exploitation.  Hence  fol- 
low national  rivalries  and  jealousies 
which  may  lead  to  war.  If  religious  and 
dynastic  wars  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
recent  contact  between  Orientals  and 
Occidentals  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  danger  of  a  recrudescence  of  racial 
antipathies  which,  if  they  continue  to 
grow,  may  furnish  us  with  a  new  casus 
belli  to  which  it  will  be  extremely  difH- 
cut  to  apply  the  principle  of  arbitration. 

Here,  then,  is  a  promising  field  for  the 
labors  of  the  pacificists.  Beyond  urging 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration 
and  a  limitation  or  armaments,  let  them 
address  themselves  to  the  task  of  soften- 
ing the  racial  antipathies  and  bringing 
about  a  better  imderstanding  between 
the  nations ;  devise  ways  and  means  for 
checking  the  aggressive  spirit  of  mod- 
ern commercial  imperialism ;  secure  a 
limitation  or  abolition  of  the  right  of 
con([ucst — a  right  at  present  clearly  rec- 
o.gnized  by  international  law ;  trv  to  per- 
suade the  nations  to  refrain  from  violat- 
ing each  other's  territorial  entity  and  sov- 
ereignty and  to  content  themselves  wit'i 


the  exploitation  and  development  of  their 
own  resources ;  and  substitute,  if  possi- 
ble, other  nobler  and  less  vulgar  ideals 
for  the  ideal  in  statesmanship  of  mere 
commercial  success  and  material  pros- 
perity. 

But  the  most  promising  field  for  our 
activities  as  peace  advocates  lies  in  the 
intornational  organization  of  the  world 
on  a  federal  basis,  thus  eventually  insur- 
ing the  permanent  reign  of  peace  and 
the  establishment  of  universal  order. 
Such  an  organization  would  not  wholly 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  insurrection 
and  civil  war,  and  an  international  police 
power  composed  of  small  navies  and 
slight  standing  armies  might  still  be 
necessary  in  Older  to  maintain  the  peace, 
repress  violence  and  suppress  insurrec- 
tion. This  is  the  way  pointed  out  by  the 
system  of  periodical  peace  conferences, 
to  the  ever-increasing  prestige  and  ex- 
tended scope  of  which  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  confidence.  It  is  the  way  of 
federation  or  voluntary  union — the  ])ath 
followed  with  such  beneficent  results  by 
the  United  States,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Canada  and  Australia.  The  alternative 
is  a  continuance  of  the  present  struggle 
between  the  nations,  which  must  inevita- 
bly result  in  the  survival  of  the  strongest 
and  most  unscrupulous — in  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  world  empire  with  a 
pax  Rornana. 

The  federation  of  the  world  is  often 
regarded  as  a  mere  vision  of  the  poets 
and  a  dream  of  philosophers.  But  it  may 
be  observed  that  in  the  Hague  Tribunal 
or  Court  of  Arbitration,  we  actually 
have,  albeit  in  rudimentary  form,  a 
World  Judiciary;  in  the  system  of  peri- 
odical ITague  conferences  we  have  at 
least  the  rude  beginnings  of  a  \\'orld 
Legislature ;  and  in  the  Administrative 
Council  and  International  Bureau  at  The 
Hague  we  may  in  time  discover  the  gerni 
of  a  World  Executive. 

Hloomington,   Ind. 
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The   Increase  of  Divorce 


BY  SAMUEL   W.  DIKE,  LL.D. 

[Dr.    Dike   has   devoted    his   attention    for   many    VL-.-irs   to   the    problems   of   marriage   and 
divorce,  ard  is  president  of  the   National   League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family. — Editor.] 
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K  are  now  able,  as  we  never  have 
been  before,  to  study  the 
movement  of  divorces  in  for- 
eign countries.  No  attention  was  given 
by  Americans  to  the  divorce  statistics 
of  Europe  until  Woolsey  made  a  begin- 
ning forty  years  ago.  But  even  when 
he  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  work 
in  1881  he  was  able  to  give  data  for  only 
three  or  four  European  countries  and  a 
half  dozen  of  our  own  States.  Bodio  of 
Italy  and  Bcrtillon  of  France,  in  their 
little  pamphlets  two  or  three  years  later, 
added  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  movement  in  European  countries. 
But  none  of  these  students  was  able  to 
give  data  sufficient  to  show  any  general 
movement.  A  House  of  Lords  report  in 
Great  Britain  later  added  a  very  little  to 
these  sources. 

But  in  1889  the  great  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
made  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  put  an  en- 
tirely new  face  on  the  subject.  This 
report,  in  a  volume  of  1,074  pages,  gave 
a  summary  of  the  marriage  and  divorce 
la\vs  of  all  the  United  States  and  of  sev- 
enteen European  countries  and  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  twenty  years  1867-1886  so 
far  as  possible.  This  report  brought 
out  pretty  clearly — what  had  been  sus- 
pected and  predicted  by  now  and  then 
one — that  there  was  a  great  movement 
in  respect  to  divorce  that  was  affecting 
not  only  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  nearly  if  not  quite  all  Europe. 

The  recent  issue  of  Part  I  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Census  Office  bringing  the 
report  of  i88()  down  to  the  end  of  \qo^^ 
and  extending  the  investigation  to  other 
European  coimtries  as  well  as  to  Algeria 
in  Africa,  Japan  and  Formosa  in  .\sia, 
and  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
incorporating  in  its  pages  the  material 
parts  of  the  old  report,  enables  us  to 
take  a  still  wider  view  of  the  move- 
ment as  well  as  to  sec  its  outlines  for 
forty  years  in  many  countries  and  in 
some  for  a  far  longer  time.  For  these 
two  reports  of   (ho  United   States   have 
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carefully  gathered  up  not  only  the  official 
figures  the  Government  has  collected,  but 
added  whatever  other  sources  can  sup- 
ply. W  ith  slight  exceptions  it  is  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  that  is  know-n  statis- 
tically on  the  subject.  The  report  of 
1889  was  said  on  good  authority  to  have 
attracted  more  attention  and  to  have 
brought  more  credit  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  than  any  work  it  had  then  or 
even  since  done.  The  fuller  material 
and  the  more  complete  analysis  made  of 
the  material  cannot  fail  to  make  the  pres- 
ent work,  in  two  volumes,  of  far  more 
value  than  the  earlier  one  has  been. 

The  one  fundamental  fact  established 
by  this  last  report  is  that  divorces  are 
increasing  everywhere  thruout  the  world 
so  far  as  we  have  figures,  except  in  Ja- 
pan, where  for  a  special  reason,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  they  are  decreasing. 

A  few  countries  give  figures  for  forty 
years  or  more.  Taking  first  those  for 
forty  years  only  we  have  the  following 
for  Europe :  Belgium  in  the  forty  years 
increased  her  divorces  from  130  to  618 
in  a  year,  England  and  Wales  from  130 
to  670,  Scotland  from  32  to  202,  Ireland 
from  I  to  6.  France  from  2.181  to  13,098, 
Baden  in  Germany  from  19  to  270,  Ba- 
varia from  270  to  746.  Hesse  from  28 
to  183,  Saxony  from  396  to  1.470,  Wiir- 
temburg  from  94  to  259.  The  Nether- 
lands increased  from  133  to  995,  and 
Sweden  from  1867  to  1905  increased 
from  1 28  to  448.  For  shorter  periods 
other  figures  are  now  given.  .Austria  in 
creased  divorces  and  separations  from 
748  in  1882  to  2,309  in  1906.  Hungary 
increased  from  910  in  1876  to  3.638  in 
1905^ — that  is,  in  twenty  years.  In  Bul- 
garia the  increase  from  1887  to  1900  was 
small,  being  from  204  to  292.  In  Den- 
mark, which  next  to  Switzerland,  has 
the  highest  divorce  rate  in  Europe,  the 
increase  was  also  relatively  small,  being 
from  479  in  1891  to  589  in  1906.  In  the 
German  Empire  as  a  whole  there  were 
3,042  divorces  in  1881  and  12.180  in 
1906.       Italy,     which    has    no    divorce. 
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granted  723  separations  in  1867  and  867 
;n  1904.  Rumania  increased  her  divorces 
from  276  in  1871  to  1,800  in  1904.  Fin- 
land in  thirty  years  from  1875  to  1905 
increased  from  55  to  153  in  1905.  Po- 
land from  163  in  1867  to  345  in  1886. 
Russia  outside  of  these  two  last  grant- 
ed 1,066  in  1867  and  1,385  in  1886.  Rus- 
sia has  not  furnished  statistics  for  the  last 
twenty  years  Servia  granted  297  in 
1887  and  426  in  1904.  Switzerland,  hav- 
ing the  highest  divorce  rate  in  Europe, 
about  I  divorce  to  20  marriages  in 
1906,  granted  1,102  in  1876  and  1.343  in 
1906.  Norway  has  made  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  numljers  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  having  gone  from  33 
in  1870  to  366,  or  eleven  times  as  many, 
in  1906. 

In  foreign  countries  outside  of  Europe 
we  now  have  statistics  for  a  few.  Can- 
ada granted  4  divorces  in  1868  and  42  in 
1906.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  granted  74  in  1887  and 
465  in  1005.  From  the  Far  East  we  have 
the  statistics  of  Japan  and  Formosa.  Ja- 
pan had  110,859  divorces  in  1887  and 
60,179  in  1905.  The  ratio  of  divorces  to 
marriages  was  i  to  3  in  1887  and  i  to 
5  in  1905.  The  remarkable  decrease  is 
ex]-)laincd  largely,  if  not  wholly,  by  the 
fact  that  divorce  in  Japan,  which  form- 
erly was  entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
families  concerned,  cxxcpt  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement,  became   the   subject   of   the 


regulation  of  public  law  in  1898,  since 
which  time  the  number  has  been  a  little 
over  half  what  it  had  been.  In  Formosa, 
now  under  Ja]jan,  tiiere  were  860  di- 
vorces in  1898  and  4,939  in  1906.  But 
the  figures  for  the  earlier  date  are  prob- 
ably wide  of  the  mark,  evidently  be- 
ing those  reported  from  the  imperfect 
returns  of  the  first  year  of  collection. 
In  the  later  years  there  was  i  divorce 
to  6  marriages.  From  Africa  we  have 
data  only  from  Algeria,  since  it  has  been 
under  French  rule,  which  leaves  the  Mus- 
sulmans and  Jews  to  their  own  systems 
of  marriage  and  divorce.  There  were 
among  all  classes  12,405  divorces  in  1881 
and  14,735  in  1905.  Among  the  Jews  in 
Algeria  there  was  i  divorce  to  18  mar- 
riages, among  Europeans  i  to  29,  and 
among  the  Mussulmans  i  to  3.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  ratio  for  the  years  re- 
ported among  the  Jews  of  Poland  was 
1  to  4. 

As  a  whole,  divorces  have  nearly  dou- 
bled in  Europe  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  high  rate  already  attained  they  have 
increased  well  toward  threefold  or  from 
25.535  in  1886  to  72.062  in  1906.  There 
were  9,937  in  1867  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  world-wide 
social  movement  that  for  good  or  for 
evil  is  affecting  the  most  fvmdamental 
of  social  institutions. 

,^uBl'RND^LE,   Mass. 
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The  Better  Part 

BY  HORACE  MERRIMAN  HAYDN 


'TwEUE  sweet  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd, 
To  do,  or  say,  or  write  the  thing  unique. 

Vet  more,  to  hear  within  my  soul — not  loud. 
Hut  clear  as  silvery  chime — Thee,  Master, 
speak : 

"Thou  hast  wrought  well  thy  work.    'Tis  mine 

To   recompense  thee.     Dost   repine?"' 


Twere    sweet    to    have    possessions    large    in 
store. 

With  unchecked  hand  to  succor  human  need. 
Yet  if  that  joy  Thou  dost  refuse  to  pour 

Into  my  cup,  I  scan  Thy  life  and  read 
That  Thou  didst  give  to  man  no  gold. 
No  gold,  hut  onlv  love  unfold. 


Twere  sweet  to  turn  the  erring  heart  to  Thee. 
Yea,    Master,   sweeter   that    than    aught    '  •■ 
side. 
Wilt  Thou  not  grant  me  some  such   then   v< 
see, 
Whom  I  have  brought  in  Thy  dear  cross  to 
hide? 
I  bid  me  "Peace."     Can  I  yet  know 
The  harvest  ?     Mine  in  faith  to  sow. 

Fain  would  I  cleave.  L<ird,  to  this  better  pari. 

Here  would   my  restless   spirit  rest   content. 
Help  me  to  still  the  tumult  in  my  heart. 

That    in    Thy   calm   each   new    day   m.nv   he 
spent, 
Until,  beyond  all  mist  of  tears, 
I  read  the  meaning  of  the  years. 

CtBVEi^ND.  Ohio. 


Around  the  Globe 

With  all  the  interesting  spots  of  this 
earth  discovered  and  explored,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  literature  of  travel  must 
gradually  and  ere  long  become  but  as  an 
oft-told  tale,  were  it  not  that  rediscovery 
may  prove  more  interesting  than  "discov- 
ery itself,  and  that  no  two  pairs  of  eyes 
ever  yet  saw  alike,  or  went  forth  to  look 
at  the  same  things  from  the  same  view- 
point.    Tie  who  goes  to  find  the   Italy 


of  the  Renaissance  will  have  a  diflferent 
tale  to  tell  from  his  whose  preoccupation 
is  with  Roman  remains,  and  the  lover  of 
German  medievalism  will  not  speak  of 
the  new  empire  which  alone  another  will 
see  clearly,  and  comprehendingly  de- 
scribe. The  aspect  of  the  earth  is  chang- 
ing every  day,  as  it  has  been  changing 
since  history — and  travel — -began.  One- 
can  still  journey  with  the  Bible.  Hero- 
dotus or  Mandeville,  or — Mark  Twain  : 


'•R.\M"    IN     lllE  LIME-LIGHT. 
From   Baync's   "A   Fantasy  of   Mediterranean  TravcL"      (Harper.) 
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one  can  follow  the  ejaculatory  itinerary     anl  keep  the  courts  where  Jamshyd  p^lor- 

of  the  schoohna'am  ;  one  can  pin  his  faith      icd  and  drank  deep. 

to    Baedeker.     The   results   depend,   not  New  realms  of  tra'^el  are  beinj^  made 


MIIRIACIIK    AND    MEN    DESCENDING    A    DESERT    DEFILE. 
I'roiii    Furlong's    "Gateway    to    tl'.e    Sahara."      (Scribncr's.) 


tipon  the  tour,  hut  upon  the  tourist.  The 
familiar  hatuits  of  Nature  will  he  centers 
of  civilization  tomorrow;  London  Rridqc 
is  awaitin^i  its  traveler  from  New  Zea- 
land to  sketch  from  its  broken  arches  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's  ;  the  lion  and  the  liz- 


accessihle  to  us ;  the  world  ^^rows  ever 
lariicr.  because  the  perfection  of  our 
means  of  transportation  is  ever  makius:; 
it  smaller.  We  shall  "trip"  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth — even  unto  the  poles — in 
the  footsteps  of  the  discoverers  and  the 
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pioneers,  then,  these  resources  exhausted, 
we  shall  return  to  the  places  nearer 
home,  grown  new  and  stran<Te  and  in- 
teresting again,  worth  rediscovering  be- 
cause long  neglected.  The  automobile 
has  carried  us  back  to  the  days  of  the 


l..\M)l.N(i    Al    (.  llAMri-KlLi). 
I'rom   Winter's  "Gualcmala  and   Her   People  of  Today."    (Page  &   Co.) 


stage-coach,  plus  certain  modern  ad- 
vantages ;  what  the  aeroplane  will  do  for 
us  remains  still  to  be  seen. 

A    rediscovcrcr   in    familiar    places   is 
Mr.  Ernest  Peixcnto.     His  Through  the 

'Throuoh  the  French  Provinces.  By  Emesl 
Pcixotlo.  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Charles  Scrih- 
ncr's  Sons.     8vo.     $2.50  net. 


French  Provinces'  demonstrates  that 
even  France  still  holds  unknown  delights 
as  great  as  those  praised  a  hundred 
times,  and  in  places  as  accessible  as  they. 
We  thought  ourselves  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  beauties  and  picturesqueness  of 
t  h  e  French  chateau, 
flid  we  not?  Well, 
Mr.  Peixotto  has  re- 
discovered others,  fa- 
mous once,  forgotten 
n  o  ^v  —  V  a  u  X  - 1  e  - 
X'icomte,  C  o  u  ranees, 
and  Fleury-en-Biere — 
all  three  of  them  easily 
reached,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  Here  is  a  sug- 
gestion capable  of  infi- 
n  i  t  e  expansion,  but 
there  are  others  in  this 
book,  which  is  one 
long  imitation,  extend- 
ed w  i  t  h  contagious 
enthusiasm,  to  go  wan- 
dering by  autoboat  and 
autocar,  around  Paris 
and  away  from  it ;  and. 
after  the  felicitous 
manner  of  modern 
travel  writers.  Mr. 
Peixotto  does  not  for- 
get, in  his  enthusiasm, 
to  be  practical  in  his 
role  •  as  guide.  His 
drawings  are  a  delight, 
of  course. 

The  cradle  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  t  h  e 
seat  of  its  prehistory, 
trom  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  Bible 
lands,  is  having  its 
season  of  rediscovery. 
Whether  the  great 
IViwers  in  Morocco,  or 
Mr.  Ilichens  in  the 
Sahara,  are  responsible 
for  our  reawakened 
interest  in  Northern  Africa,  it  were 
hard  to  decide.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong  is  in 
the  nick  of  time  with  his  Gatrway  of 
the    Sahara'    a    Ixxik    on    Tripoli    and 

»Thb  Gateway  op  the  Sahara.  By  Charles  JVcll- 
ingtoH  pHfloHg.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Charles 
Scribncr's  Sons.     8vo.     $2.50  net. 
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Tripolitiania,  the  most  truly  African 
part  of  ]}arl)ary,  which,  a  work  of  travel 
(oday,  will  he  hut  a  mysterious,  pictur- 
esque remiuiscence  tomorrow,  when  civ- 
ilizafif)ii  shall  have  done  its  inevitahlc 
work.  J'he  hfjok  has  local  ct^lor,  it  is  ex- 
cellently written,  the  mixed  population, 
its  stranp^e  ways  and  methods  of 
thought,  as  they  reveal  themselves  to  the 


tomorrow  the  foreij^  legions  of  Rrance? 
Yes,  Mr.  I'urlong  is  just  in  time.  Like 
Mr.  Peixotto,  he  is  his  own  illustrator, 
and,  again  like  him,  as  handy  with  hrush 
and  pencil  as  with  his  pen. 

What  may  well  he  described  as  a  tour 
(jf  discovery,  so  far  as  the  means  of  lo- 
comotion is  concerned,  is  Mrs.  Frances 
Kinsley    Hutchinson's    Motoring    in    the 


Copyriffht.   1909,  by  l-leininK  H.   RevcU  Conip.iny. 

THK   DOWAGER   EMPRESS   IN    PEARL-FRINGED   ROBES. 
From   Headland's   "Court   Life   in   China," 


unbeliever,  receiving  as  much  attention 
as  the  country  itself.  The  Romans 
swept  down  upon  it  and  crushed  the 
power  of  Carthage ;  barbarians  from 
north  and  south  succeeded  them ;  then 
came  the  Crusaders,  Charles  V,  the  navy 
of  the  young  republic  far  across  the  sea ; 


Halkaiis*  a  book  that  is  likely  to  convert 
new  roads  into  well-beaten  paths.  Dal- 
matia,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia 
— here  again  are  regions  which  modern 
civilization  is  about  to  invade,  to  make 

•Motoring  in  tue  Balkans.  By  Francts  KinsUy 
Hutchinson.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  A.  C  McClurg 
&  Co.     8vo.     $3.75  net. 
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tlieni  over  after  its  own  image,  which  is 
not,  so  far  as  the  tourist  is  concerned, 
one  of  infinite  variety.  The  book  fur- 
nishes good  reading,  there  is  so  cheerful 
a  holiday  atmosphere  in  its  pages.  It 
flcmonstratcs,  also,  that  this  magnificent 
trip  can  be  made  without  the  dangers  one 
has  come  to  connect  with  travel  in  the 
Balkans.  It  all  depends  upon  the  trav- 
eler, his  tact  and  attitude. 

Mr.  Norman  Duncan,  journeying  far 
from  Labrador,  has  taken  the  Bible  as 
his  guide  in  Going  Dozen  from  Jeru- 
salem* a  book  that  has  all  the  charm  of 
a  first  visit  paid  by  an  observant,  highly 
impressionable  traveler  to  an  unknown 
country.  It  is  not  only  nature  that  has 
imprest  him  there,  its  warm  beauty,  the 
peace  of  its  star-studded  nights,  the 
])arching  heats  of  its  deserts,  but  the 
human  nature  of  its  denizens,  their 
Weltanschauung,  formulated  entirely  by 
their  religion,  the  peace  it  gives,  and 
also  the  baffling  lack  of  concord  in  them 
between  practice  and  precept. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Bayne  evidently  was  de- 
termined to  take  a  good  mental  rest  when 
he  started  on  the  trip  which  has  produced 
A  Fantasy  of  Mediterranean  Travel," 
and  he  has  unmistakably  carried  out  the 
determination.  His  text  is  of  the  most 
casual,  superficial  character,  but  his  il- 
lustrations are  excellent. 

While  Court  Life  in  China"  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  book  of  travel,  it  may 
well  find  a  place  here.  Its  author,  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  husband  of  the 
physician  of  the  late  Dowager  Empress's 
family,  devotes  nearly  one-half  of  his 
pages  to  the  life,  character  and  reign  of 
one  of  the  great  women  rulers  of  history, 
a  woman  whom  the  West  will  probably 
never  learn  to  judge  with  the  impartial- 
itv  that  is  her  due.  since  it  can  never 
make  the  viewpoint  of  the  Orient  its 
own.  The  rise  of  this  middle-class 
Manchu  girl  to  absolute  power  in  the 
oldest  and  numerically  the  greatest  of 
empires  must  ever  r-^main  a  romance  of 
tlie  East  to  us,  far  .siranger  than  any  in- 
vented bv  its  tellers  of  stories.  Mr. 
Headland  testifies  anew  to  the  influence 

'Going  Pown  from  Jerusalem.  By  Norman  Dun- 
■ran.  Illustrated  by  Lawrcn  Harris.  Harper  &  Uros. 
8vo.     $1.50  net.  d      c    /- 

•.\  Fantasy  of  Mkditerranfan  Trwf.l.  tSy  .>.  C/. 
Bcivnc.    Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros.    8vcr    $1.25  net- 

'Court  T.ife  in  China.  Bv  Isaac  Taylor  Head- 
land. Illustrated.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  8vo. 
$1.50   net 


she  acc|uired  over  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  her;  he  also  talks  pointedly  of 
the  injustice  and  double-dealins;  and  vio- 
lence that  went  to  the  formation  of  her 
conception  of  the  Foreign  Devils.  The 
lunperor  Ivuang-Hsu  is  next  discussed, 
so  are  the  Chinese  statesmen.  In  the 
writing  of  his  studies  of  court  life,  and 
of  the  private  and  social  life  of  the  ladies 
of  the  upper  classes  the  author  has  had 
the  full  benefit  of  his  wife's  exceptionally 
close  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  good  work  of  making  us  better 
acquainted  with  our  fellow-Americans  to 
the  south  of  us  goes  on  apace.     The  lat- 
est contribution  to  that  knowledge,  which 
still  remains  scant,  is  Mr.  Nevin  i).  Win- 
ter's Guatemala  and  Her  People  of  To- 
day.' with  chapters  on   the  neighboring 
republic  of  Honduras  and  British  Hon- 
duras.   As  in  his  earlier  book  on  Mexico, 
the  author  combines  the  practical   with 
the  historical  and  picturesque:  our  pos- 
sible share  in  the  making  of  the  Guate- 
mala of  tomorrow  is  of  as  much  interest 
to  him  as  the  country   and  the  people, 
their  civilization,   manners  and   customs 
of  today.    It  may  not  be  amiss  to  register 
in  this  glace  a  protest.     Much  was  sai<l 
and  written  during  the  recent  Hudson- 
Fulton   celebration    regarding   the    scant 
display  of  the  British  flag  in  this  city, 
but    the    total    neglect    of    the    national 
colors  of  our  two  American  sister  repub- 
lics   who    sent    representatives — Mexico 
and  the  Argentine — was  passed  over  un- 
noticed.   Again,  nuich  enthusiasm  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  martial  bearing  of  the 
British  and  German  sailors  and  marines, 
but  not  one  word  of  praise  was  given  to 
one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men  in  the 
foreign   ranks  of  the   military   parade — 
the  Argentinians. 

An  autumn  scas(^n  without  a  book  or 
two  by  Miss  Esther  Singleton  would 
seem  incomplete,  indeed.  This  time  she 
i^ives  us  Famous  Cathedrals  Described 
bv  Great  ]l'riters*  ranging  from 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  all  the  way 
across  Europe  to  Dublin  and  Burgos. 
This  is.  we  believe,  her  twenty-second 
••famous  writers"  book.  They  have  their 
uses,  and  deserve  their  popularity. 

'Guatemala  and  Hoi  Pkoflb  of  Today.  By  Nevin 
O.  Winter.  Illustrated.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  a  Co. 
8vo.      Boxed,   $3.  ,,, 

•FaMOIS    CaTIIEDRALS    nKSCRIPFP    BV    GREAT    WRITER*. 

CoUcctcd  and  Edited  bv  Eslher  Singleton.    Illustrated. 
Uodd.  Mead  &  Co.     8vo.     $i.6e  net. 
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Literary  Notes 

....Wc  have  received  too  late  for  review 
ill  our  Educational  Number  the  following 
books  from  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. :  Howe's 
Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy;  Barry's 
Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom;  Conn  and  Bud- 
ington's  Advanced  Physiology  and  Hygiene; 
Sprague's  Macbeth;  Book  II  of  the  New  Cen- 
tury Geographical  Series  and  Book  III  of  the 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading  Scries. 

....E.  Byrne  Hackett  has  resigned  from  the 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  publishers  and 
booksellers,  of  this  city,  and  will  assume  the 
management  of  the  Yale  University  Press. 
Among  the  early  publications  of  the  Yale 
University  Press  will  be  the  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  the  British  Ambassador,  James  Bryce, 
in  the  Page  Lecture  Series  and  a  controversial 
book  entitled  "The  True  Makers  of  Proph 
ecy,"  by  Canon  Hensley  Henson,  who  while 
in  this  country  some  months  ago  spoke  before 
the  graduating  class  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Dana  Estes,  M.  A.,  is  the  editor  of  a 

new  series  of  little  volumes,  Noble  Thought 
Books,  the  writer  chosen  to  open  it  being  (it 
was  almost  unavoidable)  Marcus  Aurelius, 
while  the  second  volume  is  entitled  The  Noble 
Thoughts  of  John  Ruskin.  The  introductions 
furnished  by  the  editor  are,  in  the  main,  his- 
;orical  and  biographical.  There  appears  to  he 
m  inexhaustible  market  for  publications  of 
his  kind,  every  season  bringing  the  old  favor- 
tes  in  some  new  and  handsome  form.  The 
jresent  edition  is  bound  in  green  leather,  and 
)f  a  format  easy  to  slip  into  a  coat  pocket. 
,Dana    Estes,  $1.50.) 

....A  thoroly  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
)f  Mrs.  Harriet  Earhart  Monro.e's  IVashing- 
on:  Its  Sights  and  Insights,  first  published 
Jx  years  ago,  makes  available  again  an  in- 
orming,  well-written  guide  to  the  national 
apital.  The  author  is  briefly  historical  whcn- 
ver  necessary,  which  is,  of  course,  quite  often, 
lut  tlie  chief  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its  in- 
ormation  on  tlie  current  state  of  the  various 
Government  departments,  the  number  of  their 
mployces,  the  work  done  by  them,  etc..  an  oc- 
asional  anecdote  (not  always  laudatory  of  the 
liings  that  be  in  our  politics,  even  under  civil 
crvice  rules)  leavening  the  record.  The  il- 
istrations  are  all  new.  (Funk  &  Wasiialls, 
I  net.) 

...  .Tlie  veteran  musical  commentator,  Mr, 
eorge  P.  Upton,  whose  "Standard  Operas" 
nd  "Standard  Concert  Guide"  have  won  a  mul- 
tude  of  appreciative  friends  among  music  lov- 
rs,  has  now  supplemented  those  worthy  and 
seful  handbooks  by  the  publication  of  a  vol- 
me  devoted  to  concise  and  unicchnical  analy- 
!s  of  the  lesser  works  in  the  modern  concert 
•pertory— overtures,  suites,  symphonic  poems, 
lapsodies.  fantasias,  etc.— which  lie  entitles 
tandard  Concert  Rcpcrtor\  (McClurp,  $1.75). 
he  book  includes  all  tlie  "important  compo'si- 
3ns  in  those  kinds  currently  performed,  and 

marked  by  the  author's  thoVoness  and  pains- 
king  care  in  compilation;  is,  in  short,  a  use- 
il  and  handy  book  of  reference. 


Pebbles 

Mr.  LiNGKki-o.NG— I  had  a  queer  adventure 
this  afternoon^ 

Miss   dc   Muir    (with   a   swift  glance  at  the 
clock) — You  mean  yesterday  afternoon,  I  pre 
sume. — Chicago  'Tribune. 

College  Stuuhnt — Roses  arc  red,  violets  are 
blue.  Send  me  ten  dollars  and  I'll  think  of  you. 

Loving  Father — Some  roses  are  red ;  others 
are  pink,  Enclosed  find  ten  dollars,  I  don't 
think. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Pakkuukst,  the  eloquent  New 
York  clergyman,  at  a  banquet  of  a  religion- 
club,  said  of  charity : 

"Too  many  of  us,  perhaps,  misinterpret  tin- 
meaning  of  charity  as  a  certain  deacon  misin 
lerpreted  a   Scriptural   text. 

"This  deacon,  a  pillar  of  the  Western  church, 
entered  in  his  journal: 

"  The  Scripture  asserts  that  "if  a  man  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also." 
Today,  having  caught  my  hostler  stealing  m\ 
potatoes,  I  have  given  him  the  sack.'  " 

AN    INSURANCE   COLRT.SHIP. 

They  both  lived  in  a  fourth-class  country 
town,  without  fire  protection,  but  love  laugb> 
at  such  obstacles  as  this.  He  had  made  up  hi- 
mind  to  ask  the  fatal  question  which  he  fell 
would  either  make  or  mar  him,  and  to  that 
purpose  walked  slowly  up  the  steps  of  the  two- 
story  frame  dwelling  with  no  exposures  within 
sixty  feet.  Only  the  day  before  he  had  gained 
the  good  will  of  her  father  by  obtaining  a  15 
per  cent,  reduction  in  his  rate  on  account  of 
the  new  metal  roof  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  paternal  home. 

As  he  touched  the  electric  bell  (installed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters)  his  heart  swelled  to  the 
bursting  point. 

"Let  it  burst,"  he  murmured.  "Have  I  not 
life  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $5,000?" 

The  object  of  his  affections  was  radiant  in 
an  Empire  gown  of  pale  pink,  bought  at  Jones 
&  Smith's  fire  sale  at  a  reduced  price.  He 
could  wait  no  longer. 

"Beloved,"  he  exclaimed,  "for  three  wear} 
years  I  have  endured  the  life  of  a  local  agent, 
all  for  your  sake.  For  three  years  I  have  cut 
rates,  stole  and  perjured  myself,  and  tonight 
I  make  application  for  vour  heart  for  a  term 
which  will  never  expire.  Your  love  is  all  the 
commission  I  desire.  I  have  furnished  five 
rooms  of  a  small  brick  flat,  gravel  roof,  para- 
pet walls,  insured  for  three  times  as  much  as 
It  IS  worth,  and  if  you  will  be  mine  I  shall  be 
as  happy— almost  as  happy— as  the  day  I 
beat  that  non-union  agent  out  of  a  $10000 
i'  .  ,^'o''""K  ^^rth  can  give  will  ever  equal 
that  bliss  Have  no  fear.  The  moral  hazard 
of  the  risk  you  take  is  perfectly  good,  the  rate 
adequate,  and— and— "  But  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  insnn-.nce  commissioner  and  could 
not  long  withstand  such  technical  wooing  so 
with  a  happy  sigh  .-^he  fell  into  his  arms 

">ou    will    always    be    fully    protected,"    he 
wluspered. 

»i  \Y  ."'5'^*  ^"^  received  a  telegram  stating 
x.r  „  .  'J,^^  ''^^"  appointed  special  agent  Well » 
Well  I— Rough  Notes. 
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Prince  Ito's  Unfinished  Task 

The  assassination  of  Prince  Ito  in  the 
Russian  railroad  station  at  Harbin  moans 
more  to  Japan  than  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  her  Elder  Statesmen.  All 
of  that  unique  grou[)  of  men  who  raised 
a  medieval  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a 
world  Power  in  a  single  generation  must 
soon  depart.  But  this  is  a  calamity  like 
the  de:ivh  of  a  general  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle in  the  midst  of  a  campaign.  It 
is  like  the  killing-  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  at  Liitzen.  For  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Peace  of 
Portsmouth  put  an  end  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  It  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  and  never  more  actively  than 
now.  No  armies  :'re  marching  and  no 
navies  are  sinking,  otherwise  the  tactics 
are  much  the  same.  As  before,  railroads 
arc  the  chief  weapons  of  offense  and  de- 
fense, and,  as  before,  it  is  the  financial  in- 
terests that  control  the  campaign.  The 
prize  is  Manchuria,  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone  open  for 
exploitation  by  modern  commerce.  The 
industrial  pioneers  of  all  nations,  includ- 
ing our  own,  are  looking  with  longing 
eyes  toward  this  inviting  field. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  map  he 


will  see  at  a  glance  the  general  lines  of 
the  Japanese  strategy.  There  is  Korea, 
looking  like  a  wedge  driven  into  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Japan  is  the  mallet 
doing  the  driving.  But  the  point  of  the 
wedge  is  blunt.  That,  however,  can  be 
remedied.  If  the  reader  will  lay  his  ruler 
on  the  northeastern  point  of  Korea  and 
draw  a  line  to  the  west,  then  lay  it  on 
the  northwestern  point  of  Korea  and 
draw  a  line  to  the  north  he  will  sharpen 
the  wedge  and  drive  it  into  the  heart  of 
Manchuria.  This  is  what  the  Japanese 
are  doing  with  the  two  railroads  which 
China  has  with  great  reluctance  agreed 
to  let  them  build. 

Of  one  of  these  railroads  the  world  has 
heard  much.  It  runs  from  Antung  on 
the  Yalu  River,  which  forms  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Korea,  to  Mukden, 
the  capital  of  Manchuria.  It  was  rushed 
thru  during  the  war  to  convey  troops  into 
the  interior.  By  the  treaty  of  Pekin,  con- 
cluded in  early  September,  Japan  ob- 
tained the  right  to  "reconstruct"  this 
railroad,  making  it  standard  gage  and  in 
part  following  a  new  route. 

But  the  same  treaty  provided  for  the 
construction  of  another  railroad  to  the 
'north  of  this,  "as  a  joint  enterprise"  of 
Japan  and  China.  This  was  something 
of  a  surprise,  for  the  general  public  had 
no  suspicion  of  this  project,  altho  in  fact 
two  links  of  the  proposed  railroad  had 
already  been  con.structed.  Very  unob- 
trusively the  Japanese  had  developed  the 
port  of  Chyonjin,  which  is  on  the  Tumen 
River  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Korea,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  and  not 
far  from  Vladivostok.  From  here  a  tem- 
porary railroad  had  been  constructed 
running  into  the  interior  as  far  as  TToir- 
yong.  This  is  on  the  boundary  of  China 
and  just  beyond  it  is  the  Province 
of  Chien-Tao.  Japan  therefore  laid 
claim  to  this  jirovince  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  part  of  ancient  Korea, 
but  finally  consented  to  relinquish 
this  shadowy  title  on  condition  of 
receiving  the  very  substantial  com- 
pensation of  open  trading  points  in 
the  province  and  the  right  of  way  thru 
it  to  Kilin  (Kirin).  which  is  already  con- 
nected with  Chan-chun  on  the  Mukden- 
Harbin  Railroad.  It  was  for  a  time 
something  of  a  wonder  why  Japan 
should  be  so  desperately  anxious  to  get 
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Chien-tao,  an  insignificant  mountainous 
Jistrict  scarcely  worth  policing. 

One  more  glance  at  tlie  map  to  see 
,vhat  will  be  split  off  when  this  wedge  is 
Iriven  in.  Obviously  the  splinter  is 
Russia's  Far  East,  including  her  only 
Pacific  port,  Vladivostok.  In  other 
.vords,  the  Ja])ancse  forces  have  stolen  a 
narch  over  the  enemy  and  turned  his 
lank.  Hence  this  excitement  and  alarm. 
Mready  the  St.  Petersburg  papers  not 
)nly  regard  Vladivostok  as  threatened, 
)ut  speak  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
Khabarovsk,  on  the  Amur  River,  as  the 
;eat  of  government  of  the  eastern  prov- 
nce,  and  removing  the  administration  to 
hita,  a  retreat  of  a  thousand  miles.  But 
Vlanchuria  will  not  be  profitable  to  Rus- 
sia if  St.  Petersburg  is  to  be  its  only  sea- 
wrt.  That  is  why  Prince  Ito  was  asked 
o  meet  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance 
it  TTarbin,  but  before  he  could  grasp  his 
land  he  was  struck  down  by  the  bullets 
^f  the  as?assin. 

What  eflfect  this  disaster  will  have 
ipon  the  situation  remains  to  be  seen, 
rhe  Japanese  in  Manchuria  have  three 
Foes  to  fight — the  Russians,  the  Chinese 
uid  the  Koreans,  not  counting  the  more 
>r  less  active  opposition  of  the  commer- 
rial  Powers.  The  publication  of  the  Pekin 
rcnty  forbidding  the  Chinese  to  con- 
Unict  railroads  paralleling  the  Japanese 
ines,  and  permitting  the  Japanese  to 
construct  railroads  paralleling  the  Rus- 
uan  lines,  aroused  the  latent  patriotism 
Tf  the  Chinese,  and  a  boycott  of  Japan- 
?se  goods  has  been  started  similar  to 
:hat  of  a  year  ago.  In  this  movement. 
IS  before,  the  Autonomic  Association  of 
Canton  and  the  Chinese  students  in 
Japan  are  among  the  chief  agitators. 
Various  Chinese  chambers  of  commerce 
in  Manchuria  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  neither  hiring  Japanese  nor  buy- 
ing from  them,  and  the  campaign  is  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  electioneering 
methods  familiar  to  us  here,  by  circulars, 
post  cards,  dodgers  and  posters. 

The  Koreans  employ  more  violent 
measures.  The  liberty  which  thev  did 
not  raise  a  hand  to  defend,  now  it  is  lost 
seems  a  very  precious  thing,  wortbv  the 
vain  sacrifice  of  many  lives.  The  mur- 
derer of  Tto  came  from  ^^adivostok.  and 
this  has  been  used  by  Korean  bands  as 
the  base   for  raids  on   the  Japanese  in 


Northern  Korea.  Southern  Korea  has 
never  been  completely  pacified,  and  of 
late  the  insurrection  has  been  increasing. 
'Jhe  country  is  overrun  with  bands  like 
those  which  used  to  infest  Macedonia, 
ostensibly  inspired  by  patriotic  motives, 
but  raising  funds  by  blackmailing  and 
kidnaping.  The  Japanese  troops  arc 
kept  busy  chasing  them  and  with  little 
avail,  for  when  hard  pressed  theydisap- 
pear  among  the  peaceful  population.  A 
month  ago  the  Japanese  authorities  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  police  stations  in 
Korea  from  339  to  480.  and  the  assassi- 
nation has  again  fanned  the  fires  of  in- 
surrection. With  the  Russian  papers 
threatening  war,  with  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants boycotting  things  Japanese,  with 
the  Koreans  shooting  and  burning,  and 
with  Europe  and  America  clamoring  for 
the  open  door  in  Manchuria,  the  Japan- 
ese lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 

The  New  York  Customs  Frauds 

At  the  recent  trial,  in  New  York,  of 
Antonio  Musica  and  his  son,  Philip,  for 
defrauding  the  Government  by  conspir- 
ing with  dishonest  employees  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  to  avoid  the  payment  of  law- 
ful duties,  three  of  the  Government's 
weighers  testified  that  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in  this  conspiracy.  They  freely 
and  coolly  admitted  on  the  witness  stand, 
apparently  with  no  compunctions  of  con- 
science, that  for  years  they  had  assisted 
importers  to  commit  such  frauds,  shar- 
ing with  them  the  profits  of  the  criminal 
transactions.  Thev  also  testified  that  the 
Collector  of  the  Port.  Mr.  I.oeb.  had  not 
only  promi.sed  immunity  to  them,  in  re- 
turn for  these  sworn  confessions  of  gin'lt. 
but  had  also  undertaken  to  retain  them  in 
the  customs  service  of  the  Ignited  States. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  Judge  Holt, 
before  whom  this  testimony  had  been 
given,  exprest  his  emphatic  disapproval 
of  that  part  of  the  agreement  which  pro- 
vided for  the  retention  of  these  men  as 
employees  in  the  Custom  House  "It  1"^ 
not  onlv  discreditable  to  the  Govern- 
ment." said  he.  "but  it  is  also  an  iniustico 
to  the  honest  men  of  the  same  cIt^s  in  the 
service  to  compel  them  to  continue  to  act 
in  company  with  men  who  confess  that 
thev  have  committed  crimes  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  public  duty  and  are  unfit  to  be 
trusted." 

We  are  confident  that  Judge  Holt's 
opinion  is  that  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, as  he  said,  to  promise  immunity  in 
order  that  the  evidence  of  accomplices 
may  be  obtained,  but  this  agreement  went 
far  beyond  immunity  from  prosecution. 
These -men,  who  by  their  own  admission 
had  been  doing  such  foul  work  a  long 
time  (one  of  them  for  at  least  eight 
years),  were  to  be  retained,  with  their 
names  on  the  payroll.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Judge  Holt  afterward,  while  in  no 
way  modifying  his  just  criticism  of  this 
part  of  the  agreement  with  the  confess- 
ing witnesses,  commended  the  "sincere 
and  resolute  efforts"  of  the  Collector  to 
stamp  out  corruption  in  the  service  and 
bring  violators  of  the  law  to  punishment. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Loeb  has  set  out  vig- 
orously to  purify  the  customs  service  at 
New  York,  which  was  sorely  in  need  of 
purification.  But  in  promising  to  keep 
these  rascals  at  work  he  blundered. 

We  have  read  the  statement  in  which 
he  seeks  to  defend  himself.  "Without 
their  testimony,"  he  says,  "a  conviction 
could  not  have  been  obtained.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  they  should 
be  discharged  and  should  then  testify 
that  they  had  taken  bribes,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
cure employment  elsewhere  and  their 
families  might  starve."  This  is  not  a 
sufficient  excuse.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
must  have  been  possible  to  obtain  their 
testimony  by  a  promise  of  immimity 
alone.  If  good  detective  work  had 
brought  them  to  the  point  where  they 
were  mclincd  to  confess  in  order  that 
they  might  avoid  imprisonment,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  add  the  extraordinary  re- 
ward of  continued  employment.  It  has 
been  asserted  repeatedly,  without  contra- 
diction, that  this  agreement  was  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  MacVeagh  long  be- 
fore it  wa.^'.  disclosed  in  court.  We  are 
not  ready  to  believe  this.  As  a  merchant. 
Mr.  ATacVcagh  has  employed  a  large 
mimber  of  men.  We  do  not  think  he 
could  be  induced  to  show  such  extraor 
dinarv  favor  to  three  rascals  who  had  been 
robbing  him  for  years.  As  for  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  corrupt  weighers  would 


encounter  in  seeking  employment  else- 
where, such  annoyance  and  hardship 
would  be  light  punishment  in  comparison 
with  the  years  in  prison  which  they  de- 
serve. 

There  are  many  indications,  in  the 
sworn  testimony  and  in  other  evidence, 
of  persistent  and  wholesale  corruption  in 
the  customs  service  at  New  York.  There 
is  reason  to  beheve  that  some  importers 
have  solicited  corrupt  action  for  their 
own  benefit,  that  others  have  been  black- 
mailed, that  employees  in  some  instances 
have  extorted  bribes,  and  in  others  have 
been  invited  to  take  them.  This  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  employees  is  partly  a 
legacy  from  the  days  when  appointments 
were  rewards  for  political  work.  Many 
of  those  placed  in  the  service  under  the 
old  conditions  had  been  unfitted  for  hon- 
est work  by  their  connection  with  "prac- 
tical politics." 

We  notice  that,  in  all  the  excuses  giv- 
en for  the  favorable  treatment  of  the 
guilty  weighers,  there  is  an  assertion  or 
an  assumption  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  bring  to 
light  the  corruption,  the  existence  of 
which  for  years  past  is  admitted,  and  to 
secure  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
Now,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  unearth- 
ing of  this  corruption  would  have  suc- 
cessfully defied  the  efforts  of  skillful  de- 
tectives, and  we  suspect  that  few  if  any 
detectives  of  ability  have  been  used.  It 
is  known  that  the  frauds  have  caused  a 
loss  of  millions  in  revenue.  One  com- 
pany has  paid  back  more  than  $2,000,000 
that  was  stolen.  One  employee  is  said  to 
have  enabled  importers  to  take  $1,000.- 
000  by  fraud.  \\^ith  one-tenth  of  the 
money  that  has  been  lost  the  Ciovern- 
ment  could  have  paid  for  detective  serv- 
ice that,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  up- 
set the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  and 
placed  a  considerable  mmiber  of  them  in 
the  penitentiary. 

Whenever  a  crime  highly  profitable  to 
corrupt  importers  is  brought  to  light,  the 
full  penalty  provided  by  law  should  be 
exacted.  When  the  Sugar  Trust  paid 
between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000  to  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  frauds  in  weigh- 
ing, a  much  larger  sum  was  justly  due 
under  the  law.  and  should  have  been  re- 
covered. 
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Suffragists  and  Suffragets 

Wk  have  learned  to  make  a  sharp  dis- 
liiictioii  between  the  two.  snfFrajrjsts  and 
su ff ragets.  The  otie  employ,  to  carry 
conviction,  the  arguments  of  persuasion 
and  peace,  the  otiicr  those  of  violence 
and  war.  The  suffragists  use  the  meth- 
ods of  modern  civilization  ;  the  suffragets 
those  of  discarded  barbarism.  The  suf- 
fragists have  won  their  fight,  in  their 
own  legitimate  way,  over  large  portions 
of  the  Christian  world ;  the  suflFragets 
liave  not  yet,  in  their  short  career,  won  a 
single  victory,  nor  have  they  gained  any- 
thing beyond  hostility,  disgust  and  law- 
ful arrest.  The  suffragists  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  in  whose  making 
they  have  no  part  except  by  silent  con- 
sent ;  while  the  suffragets  resist  and  flout 
all  law,  because  they  were  not  consulted 
in  the  making  of  it,  no  matter  how  neces- 
sary and  beneficial. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  sanity  of 
American  women  will  be  overcome  by  the 
example  of  the  violence  of  their  English 
sisters.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  here  talking 
to  our  women,  but  she  finds  them  suf- 
fragists, not  suffragets.  She  does  not 
urge  or  devise  the  methods  of  violence 
by  which  the  English  suffragets  attempt 
to  compel  the  attention  of  the  masculine 
voters.  Mrs.  Catt  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  do  not  assault  the  Mayor  or 
Governor ;  they  do  not  scream  from  the 
gallery  of  the  legislative  hall,  or  smash 
windows  of  hostile  officials ;  they  hire  a 
hall,  they  send  to  their  own  big  meeting 
delegates  from  every  assembly  district  in 
the  city,  make  vigorous  speeches  in  their 
own  meetings,  and  pass  sensible  resolu- 
tions. This  gets  columns  of  attention, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  municipal  cam- 
paign, and  no  little  respect.  It  is  a  way 
that  helps  their  cause  in  this  land  of  fem- 
inine sanity  ;  and  we  notice  that  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  herself,  in  her  campaign  here 
for  her  cause,  invited  here  from  England 
to  help  female  suffrage,  does  not  venture 
to  approve  the  methods  which  at  the  Rer- 
mondscy  by-clcction  sent  women  to 
smash  a  masculine  ballot  box  and  destroy 
the  ballots.  Really,  the  British  way  of 
courting  imprisonment  and  then  starving 
thomscives  to  death,  after  the  example  of 
Russian  patriots,  may  influence  and  con- 
vince British  members  of  Parliament,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  safely  ventured  on  in  this 


country.  It  will  not  work.  It  is  too 
ludicrous.  Our  women  have  some  sense 
of  the  incongruous. 

In  Englanrl,  Ireland,  .Scotland  and 
Wales  women  can  now  vote  in  all  elec- 
tions except  for  members  of  Parliament. 
This  right  has  been  achieved  without  vio- 
lence. The  same  limited  right  of  suffrage 
is  granted  in  Denmark,  .Sweden  and  Ice- 
land, while  all  rights  of  suffrage  arr 
given  to  women  in  Norway,  Finland. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  four 
of  the  United  States.  All  these  rights 
have  been  peacefully  secured ;  men  have 
been  converted  to  the  sense  of  justice 
and  have  yielded  them  to  argument,  not 
to  force.  To  attempt  violence  is  simply 
ridiculous,  almost  amusing.  Violence  'S 
not  a  woman's  weapon.  Men  could 
sweep  women  into  the  sea,  but  they  don't 
want  to.  What  Australia  and  Colorado 
have  given,  the  rest  of  our  States  will 
give,  with  a  fair  degree  of  patience ;  and 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  crowded 
meeting  of  women  in  Carnegie  Hall  were 
as  sensible  and  just  as  they  were  peace- 
able. 

Jl 

Robert  Browning  and  William 

Watgpn 

Browning's  poem  which  everybody 
knows,  "Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he 
left  us,"  is  said  to  have  been  directed 
against  Wordsworth  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  Poet  Laureate,  and 
had  forgotten  the  high  hopes  of  liberty 
which  had  inspired  his  sonnets  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  That 
was  a  magnificent  poem,  full  of  disap- 
ment  and  regret  more  than  of  indigna 
tion,  sternly  condemnatory,  but  without  a 
trace  of  vindictiveness.  filled  with  a  high 
passion  for  liberty,  and  closing  with  ulti- 
mate forgiveness.  It  is  a  model  for 
righteous  rebuke,  severe  but  poetic. 

Such  is  not  the  shorter  poem  by  Wil- 
liam Watson,  included  in  his  last  volume 
and  protected  from  republication  by 
copyright.  It  is  directed  definitely  against 
an  unnamed  woman,  a  woman  still  living, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  versified  abuse, 
whether  justified  or  not  v/e  do  not  know. 
W'c  are  told  that  she  is  a  woman  of  the 
highest  position  below  royalty,  and  that 
everybody  in  England  knows  who  she  is, 
altho  they  do  not  print  her  name.  We  in 
this  country  are  not  supposed  to  know. 
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She  might  be  the  Premier's  wife  for  al! 
we  are  told  or  know.  Indeed,  one  won- 
ders whether  there  is  no  pohtical  venom 
in  the  poem  quite  as  bitter  as  anything 
that  exudes  from  the  woman's  tongue. 
The  poem  is  entitled  "The  Woman  with 
the  Serpent's  Tongue,"  and  she  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  "hungering  eye"  and 
"venomed  fangs"  "malignant  lipped," 
one  who  "sneers  at  the  just,"  "blackens 
goodness  in  the  grave"  and  whose  posi- 
tion gives  her  the  opportunity  to  do  all 
sorts  of  vicious  mischief. 

This  is  not  legitimate  poetry  ;  it  is  bil- 
lingsgate, simply  rimed  abuse.  Let  any 
one  compare  it  with  Browning's  "Lost 
Leader,"  and  he  will  see  that  Browning's 
is  the  expression  of  lofty  sorrow  that  has 
not  lost  sympathy,  but  which  must  speak 
for  justice  and  liberty,  while  this  flings 
against  a  woman  the  bitterness  of  per- 
sonal or  political  animosity.  Like  Brown- 
ing, William  Watson  did  not  get  the  po- 
etical recognition  from  his  Sovereign  or 
his  Sovereign's  Minister  which  he  may 
have  thought  he  deserved,  but  in  Brown- 
ing's lines  there  is  no  sense  of  disappoint- 
ed vengeance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Wat- 
son's poem  to  damn  the  woman  described 
in  all  her  social  and  public  relations. 
That  is  not  manly. •  If  she  has  influence 
such  that  her  hands 

"Can  touch  the  springs 
That   move  who  knows  what  men  or  things," 

or  kings,  then  let  the  responsible  men  in 
office  be  condemned,  and  not  the  woman 
behind  them,  no  matter  what  venom  is  in 
her  tongue. 

And  it  is  not  poetic;  it  is  baldly  pro- 
saic, with  no  touch  of  imagination,  no 
ray  of  beauty.  It  has  force  enough,  but 
a  tetramctric  succession  of  slcdgc-ham 
mer  blows  docs  not  constitute  poetry. 
X'iolcnce  is  prosaic  and  requires  special 
illuminative  radiance  to  make  it  at  all 
poetic.  The  publishers  thought  the  poem 
ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  the 
volume,  and  so  think  we. 

Anemia  and   Physical  Reform 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  given  $1,000,000  for  the 
crusade  against  the  hookworm  and  the 
anemia  caused  by  it  in  this  country 
means  almost  beyond  doubt  that  in  the 
next  decade  this  parasite  will  cease  to  be 
a  serious  factor  in  mortality  or  morbid- 


ity in  the  United  States  itself  or  in  any 
ol  its  territories.  In  spite  of  its  ravages 
the  worm  is  quite  easy  to  eradicate,  and 
prophylaxis  of  the  disease  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter.  It  was  ignorance  of 
its  presence  and  lack  oi  information  with 
regard  to  the  symptoms  caused  by  it  and 
its  mode  of  ingress  into  tlie  human  sys- 
tem that  has  encouraged  its  spread.  As 
it  is,  it  seems  probable  that  the  success- 
ful crusade  against  this  parasite  will  rep- 
resent the  second  great  benefit  that  has 
been  conferred  on  us  in  the  sphere  o\ 
medicine  by  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  the  problems  which  it  created.  The 
American  occupation  of  Cuba  forced 
American  eivtcrprise  and  science  to  seek 
out  and  demonstrate  just  how  yellow 
fever  was  carried  and  so  bring  about  its 
eradication.  The  American  occuj^ation 
of  Porto  Rico  led  to  the  discovery  thai 
so-called  tropical  anemia,  supposed  so 
often  to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  climate  and  the 
effect  of  past  malaria,  was  really  due  to 
the  presence  of  minute  parasites.  These 
were  the  so-called  hookworms,  familiar 
enough  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
Egypt,  but  supposed  to  be  non-existent 
in  this  country.  The  knowledge  of  the 
disease  gained  from  Porto  Rico  soon  en- 
abled American  experts  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  same  parasite  in  our 
Southern  States,  and  to  the  utter  sur- 
prise of  Southern  physicians  it  was 
found  that  their  worst  anemias  were  due 
to  this  cause. 

Some  idea  of  the  ravages  that  can  be 
worked  by  apparently  so  trivial  an  agent 
the  hookworm  is  only  from  one- 
fourth  to  about  ono-haif  an  inch  in 
length — may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  Porto  Rico  in  1903.  in  a  total  of 
23,500  deaths,  over  5.700  were  from 
anemia  and  practically  all  of  these  the 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  hook- 
worm in  the  intestines  of  the  patients. 
The  farther  the  investigations  have  been 
made  in  the  South  the  greater  has  been 
found  to  be  the  extent  of  territory  over 
which  the  worm  exists  and  also  the 
greater  number  of  patients  aflfected  by 
it.  The  worm  does  not  occur  above  the 
Potomac  to  any  extent,  for  it  finds  the 
Southern  climate  much  tnore  suitable  to 
it,  so  that  it  flourishes  best  only  in  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  regions.  There  is  no 
danger  of  its  ever  becoming  a  national 
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affection,  and  yet  it  has  done  much  to 
injure  vitality  at  the  South,  and  has  been 
not  only  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  but 
lias  been  productive  of  an  apathy  and  a 
lack  of  ambition  in  a  great  many  people. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  this  should  be  so, 
for  vifhen  thousands  of  little  worms  are 
fastened  to  the  intestinal  walls,  suck- 
ing the  very  life  blood  of  the  patient, 
and  occasionally  migrating  from  one 
portion  of  the  intestines  to  another,  but 
always  leaving  a  little  bleeding  spot 
from  which,  for  a  time,  at  least,  blood 
lozes,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
the  victim  will  have  much  energy  for 
anything  in  life. 

The  afTection  itself  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  diseases 
that  we  now  seem  to  be  able  to  trace 
definitely  in  the  history  of  the  race.  It 
exists  very  commonly  in  Egypt  and,  in- 
deed, for  a  long  time  the  peculiar  anemia 
which  it  causes  was  spoken  of  as  Egyp- 
tian chlorosis.  Dr.  Sandwith,  the  Eng- 
lish physician  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  Egyptian  diseases  during  his 
long  residence  there,  states  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  old  Egyptian  writers  make 
it  very  clear  that  this  parasite  must  have 
been  present  in  Egypt  4,000  years  ago. 
It  was  there  that  the  existence  of  the 
parasite  was  first  demonstrated  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  strictly  limited  in  its 
habitat  to  this  part  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  medical  surprises  of  the  time  was 
to  find  that  it  existed  among  the  workers 
in  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.  Then  came 
the  fiu'ther  discovery  that  this  so-called 
tropical  or  Egyptian  anemia  was  very 
common  in  miners,  brick-workers,  tun- 
nel workers,  and.  indeed,  in  many  of  the 
trades  in  which  workmen  were  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  soil.  We  have  had  the 
same  experience  in  this  country  since  the 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  parasite 
in  the  Southern  vStates.  For  instance,  in 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  the  disease  has 
been  found  to  exist,  tho  fortunately  not 
to  any  serious  extent.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee, however,  against  its  spread,  for  in 
recent  years  it  has  increased  very  much 
among  the  miners  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Haldane  and  Boycott 
showed  that  it  was  quite  common  in  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  in  England. 

In  spite  of  the  definite  tendency  of  the 


worm  to  become  diffused,  as  iS  demon- 
strated by  the  history  we  have  given,  it  is 
a  comparatively  easy  jjarasite  to  deal 
with.  We  have  a  different  form  of  it 
in  this  cfjuntry  to  that  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Old  World,  ours  being  at 
least  once  and  a  half  as  long  and  proba- 
bly, therefore,  more  serious  in  its  effect, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  para- 
site can  be  eradicated  rather  easily.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  it  found  its  way 
into  the  human  intestines  thru  the  diges- 
tive tract  alone.  The  habits  of  workers 
in  tunnels  and  mines  make  it  rather  easy 
for  the  eggs  of  the  parasites  in  their  in- 
testines to  be  transferred  to  their  co- 
workers thru  food  and  water.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  shown,  however,  by  Loos,  that 
the  parasites  might  be  hatched  from  the 
e£;:g  outside  the  body  and  that  the  embryo 
worms  then  attach  themselves  to  the 
skin,  gradually  bore  thru  it.  find  their 
way  into  the  veins,  are  carried  to  the 
lungs  thru  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
from  here  escape  from  the  pulmonary 
vessels  into  the  air  spaces,  pass  up  the 
bronchi  and  trachea  to  the  pharynx  and 
then  are  swallowed  with  the  food  and 
find  a  lodgment  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestines.  This  is  such  a  remark- 
able migration  that  only  that  it  is  con- 
firmed bv  the  observations  of  another  dis- 
tinguished expert,  Chaudinn.  it  would  be 
almost  incredible. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  manv  hith- 
erto inexplicable  skin  diseases  of  tropical 
regions  and  of  miners  and  tunnel  work- 
ers must  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
this  parasite  on  its  way  thru  the  skin. 
.Mien  Smith  has  suggested  that  the  so- 
ealled  "ground-itch"  of  the  tropics  and 
llaldanc  thinks  that  the  curious  skin 
eruption  called  "the  bunches"  in  Cornish 
miners  are  produced  by  the  worm  in  the 
skin.  Once  the  worm  finds  its  way  to 
ilie  intestines  it  maintains  itself  there  for 
\ears.  The  linbility  to  reinfection  is 
very  great.  If  tlie  worms  are  once  re- 
moved, however,  the  patient  proceeds  to 
get  better,  provided,  of  course,  the  blood 
degeneration  consequent  upon  daily 
I<^sses  for  years  and  the  patient's  general 
condition  permit  of  reintegration.  A 
simple  antiseptic  thymol  kills  the  worms 
most  effectually  and  then  they  arc  swept 
out  of  the  digestive  tract  by  the  u.sc  of 
some  such  purgative  as  salts.    This  treat- 
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ment  may  have  to  be  repeated  several 
times  so  as  to  effectually  eradicate  all  of 
the  worms,  but  in  the  miltler  cases  it 
practically  works  a  miracle.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  patients  are  new  men  and 
women,  and,  above  all,  the  children  lose 
their  pallor  and  lack-luster  look  and  be- 
come energetic  individuals. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  spread  of 
the  knowledge  of  how  the  parasite  gains 
entrance,  first  thru  the  digestive  tract  of 
those  who  are  careless  with  regard  to 
cleanliness  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
secondly  thru  the  skin  of  those  who  go 
barefooted  and  fail  to  wash  their  feet  and 
hands  regularly.  None  of  these  precau- 
tions are  difficult  to  secure,  even  in  popu- 
lations that  are  quite  uneducated,  and  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  definite  crusade  of  in- 
formation and  encouragement,  and  we 
shall  soon  be  rid  of  one  of  the  serious 
paralyzing  factors  in  the  life  of  the 
Southern  people.  It  will  probably  mean 
as  much  or  more  for  "the  poor  whites"  of 
the  South  than  would  the  foundation  of 
several  universities.  It  is  a  great  bit  of 
philanthropy  properly  directed  and  well 
applied. 

The  Second  Battle  of  Sa4amis 

The  first  Rattle  of  Salamis.  in  480 
B.  C,  demonstrated  the  greatness  of 
Greece.  The  second  Battle  of  Salamis 
proves  its  decadence.  In  those  days  the 
valor  of  the  Greeks  made  King  Xerxes 
start  from  his  throne.  Now.  when  Greek 
meets  Greek  all  the  world  laughs.  They 
cannot  even  hit  each  other ;  only  the  hos- 
pital. A  military  dictator.ship  is  no  new 
thing  in  Greece.  Many  times  in  its  his- 
tory has  some  strong  man  made  himself 
a  tyrant,  sometimes  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  he  ruled.  The  disgrace  of  the 
present  situation  lies  not.  therefore,  in  the 
practical  suspension  of  free  government, 
but  in  the  fact  that  these  tyrants  of  today 
are  not  strong  men  but  weak,  inefficient . 
quarrelsome,  cowardly  braggarts.  We 
all  saw  what  they  were  a  few  vears  ago 
in  their  war  with  Turkey,  where  they 
showed  a  rare  combination  of  bluster  and 
incompetence.  Now  they  are  trying  to 
force  another  war,  loading  the  country 
with  taxes  to  create  a  new  army  and 
navy.  Of  course,  thev  know  that  the 
Young  Turks  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  march  to  Athens,  but  they  know. 


too,  that  the  Powers  would  again  inter- 
vene to  stop  it  because  of  the  reverence 
of  the  world  for  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

There  is  one  group  of  men  even  more 
despicable  than  the  Greek  officers  and 
that  is  the  group  of  Greek  politicians 
they  have  under  their  thumbs.  This  new 
Battle  of  Salamis  was  a  mutiny  against 
mutineers.  That  is  why  it  failed.  If  it 
had  been  a  mutiny  against  the  Govern- 
ment it  would  have  succeeded.  '  It  did 
before.  The  Government  not  only  par- 
doned the  leaders  in  the  military  mutiny 
of  a  few  months  ago,  but  at  their  dicta- 
tion it  dismissed  from  the  army  the  two 
officers  who  remained  loyal  to  it.  They 
require  universal  military  training  but 
with  this  exception,  that  the  princes,  one 
or  more  of  whom  in  the  natural  order 
may  be  expected  to  command  the  army 
and  navy,  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  military  training. 

The  legislative  procedure  in  Athens 
now  is  as  follows:  The  bills  arc  drawn 
up  by  the  Military  League,  all  sorts  of 
bills  revolutionizing  the  judiciary,  impos- 
ing an  income  tax.  making  appropria- 
tions, etc.  Then  Colonel  Zorgas  takes 
them  over  to  the  Prime  Minister's  and 
orders  them  passed  without  amendment 
within  twentv-four  hours  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  And  they  are  passed. 
One  day  the  Chamber  pas.sed  twenty- 
three  of  these  bills  in  an  bonr's  ses<;ion 
But  this  did  not  suit  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Military  League.  They  sent  word  to 
the  Prime  Minister  that  the  passage  of 
bills  so  swiftly  and  silently  did  not  look 
well.  It  implied  disrespect  to  the  League, 
a  sort  of  Use  majcstc.  Hereafter,  they 
directed,  the  bills  were  to  be  discussed, 
not  rejected  or  amended,  but  just  dis- 
cussed according  to  parliamentary  cus- 
tom. The  Deputies  complied,  and  the 
later  bills  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Military  League  were  duly  discussed, 
altho  it  is  reported  that  the  debate  was 
"in  a  minor  key." 

The  truth  of  it  is,  Greece  is  a  spoiled 
child.  She  has  been  coddled  by  the  Pow- 
ers and  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
her  own  folly  until  she  has  lost  the  power 
of  standing  alone.  From  the  time  of 
Marco  Bozzaris  and  Bryon  she  has  been 
sympathized  with,  admired  and  petted 
without  giving  any  sufficient  reason  for 
such  favor.     And  now  she  is  preparing 
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or  war  against  one  of  the  most  warlike 
lations  of  Europe,  when  she  is  too  poor 
o  support  her  own  Government.  Rus- 
.ia,  I'Vance  and  (jrcat  IJritain  have  to 
hop  into  the  hat  $20,0(xj  apiece  every 
'ear  to  keep  up  the  salary  of  (lie  Kin^. 


the  week  after  speaking  at  the  American 
Missionary  Association  at  Burlington. 
Vt..  and  tile  day  after  he  had  lectured  on 
"Ahrahaui  Lincoln"  in  Canada.  His  is 
the  record  not  only  of  a  distinguished 
military  career,  but.  what  is  better,  of  a 
usefid  life. 


The   death   of   Major- 
jeneral  Howard      General     Howard,     in 

his  seventy-ninth  year, 
Mids  the  roster  of  those  who  commanded 
in  army  during  the  Civil  War ;  General 
Sickles,  who  still  survives,  commanded  a 
:orps.     At  West  Point  General  Howard 
vas  fourth  in  his  class,  and  his  military 
:areer  was  distinguished  and  successful, 
;xcept  in  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
kvhere,  thru  no  fault  of  his,  he  failed  to 
lold  his  position ;  but  this  was  richly  re- 
Jeemed  at  Gettysburg.     It  was  at  Fair 
Daks  that  he   received  the   wound   that 
:ost    him    his    right    arm,    but    in    two 
nonths  he  was  again  in  the  field.     For  a 
while  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,   and   dealt   General    Hood    a 
:rushing   blow ;    and    in    General    Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea  he  commanded 
the  right  wing.     After  the  war  he  had 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  was 
president  of  Howard  University,  named 
after  him,  and  later  of  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity.    What  distinguished  General  How- 
ard from  otlier  military  officers  was  his 
positive  religious  activity.      It   appeared 
in  his  military  career,  for  he  found  no 
conflict    between    the    profession    of    the 
soldier  and  the  religious  life.    He  had  no 
idea  of  settling  down,  when  relieved  of 
military  duty,  to  a  life  of  honored  ease, 
but  was  always  busy  in  some  service  for 
the  people,  particularly  religious  or  edu- 
cational.   Possibly  the  pain  from  his  am- 
putated arm,  from  which  he  was  never 
free,  and  of  which  few  knew,  accounted 
in  part  for  his  almost  restless  activity, 
altho  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  per- 
sistent cheerfulness.    His  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  negro  race  was  constant, 
and  his  last  years  were  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mountain  whites.     Doubt- 
less   his    frank    religiousness    was    the 
occasion  of  much  chaffing  while  he  was 
in  active  service,  but  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman   put    the    fullest   confidence    in 
him.    He  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 


,     .  ^,    .    ,.  Advices  bv  mail  cmpha- 

Ant.  C  cncalism     ^.^^   ^^^   ^^^p^,,^^    j^jj^. 

in  Italy  nation  at  the  recent  ex- 

ecution of  Prof.  Francesco  Ferrer  by  the 
Spanish  military  authorities.  It  evoked  a 
remarkable  exhibition  of  popular  anti- 
clerical feeling  in  Italy  and  France, 
luiormous  indignation  meetings  were 
held  in  Milan,  Florence  and  Rome.  In 
Milan,  a  correspondent  writes  us.  the 
number  of  participating  remonstrants  is 
reported  to  have  numbered  more  than 
fifty  thousand.  Work  was  entirely  sus- 
pended in  many  cities  for  one  or  two 
(lays,  even  the  shops  and  restaurants  be- 
ing closed.  Everywhere  in  Florence  the 
barred  shutters  bore  a  placard  with  the 
significant  declaration,  "Closed  on  ac- 
count of  international  mourning"  (Chiuso 
per  lulto  intcrnazionalc).  Whether  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  the  Italian  press,  in  edi- 
torials glowing  with  indignation,  attrib- 
utes the  travesty  of  justice,  to  which 
I'YTrer  fell  a  victim,  to  the  machinations 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  authorities  in  Spain.  For 
Professor  Ferrer,  as  founder  and  director 
of  his  famous  "Modern  School,"  was  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  Spanish  ecclcsi- 
asticism.  By  a  legal  procedure  which 
nearly  all  the  leading  journals  of  Europe 
characterize  as  a  blot  upon  civilization, 
the  guilt  of  having  abetted  anarchistic 
plots  was  fixt  on  Ferrer.  But  Europe 
persists  in  regarding  this  as  a  mere  pre- 
text, under  cover  of  which  medievalism 
has  struck  a  blow  at  modernism.  This 
conviction  has  f^^iven  to  the  pro-Ferrer 
meetings  in  Italy  a  surprisingly  strong 
anti-clerical  character.  Naturally  the 
socialistic  press  and  organizations,  repre- 
senting primarily  the  working  people, 
have  taken  the  lead  in  these  (kmonstra- 
tions.  Anarchistic  agitators  also  are  try- 
ing to  make  capital  out  of  the  situation. 
Putt  when  entire  cities  participate  in  such 
them  as  of  purely  factional  origin.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  laboring  classes  in 
Italy  consider  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
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archy  hostile  to  their  plans  for  industrial 
<'ind  social  betterment.  Hence  in  many- 
places  priests  were  beaten  and  churches 
set  on  fire,  while  Ferrer  was  proclaimed 
another  Giordano  Bruno.  In  Florence 
I  lie  authorities  yielded  to  the  popular  de- 
mand that  Archbishopric  street  be  rebap- 
tized  with  the  name  of  Francesco  Ferrei. 
Unless  a  change  of  popular  feeling  ensues 
1  taly  must  speedily  become  the  scene  of  a 
new  anti-clerical  movement. 

When  we  regret  and  condemn  the  exe- 
cution of  Professor  Ferrer  in  Spain,  we 
do  not  thereby  approve  his  schools  or 
his  teachings,  and  we  presume  he  took 
part  in  the  Barcelona  insurrection.  The 
])rinciples  he  taught  in  his  schools  were 
simply  anarchistic,  hostile  to  government 
and  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  wholly 
lo  be  condemned.  Here  are  some  of  the 
principles  inculcated  in  Ferrer's  schools, 
and  which  were  engraved  on  tablets  for 
the  scholars  to  learn : 

"The  cause  of  all  the  injustices  suffered  by 
men,  whether  privileged  or  disinterested,  is 
found  in  the  belief  in  a  supernatural  Being,  and 
in  the  relations  between  men  established  by 
religion. 

"The  flag  is  a  rag  of  various  colors  attached 
to  a  staff,  the  symbol  of  tyranny  and  inisery. 

"Property  has  been  acquired  by  spoliation 
and  theft,  under  the  designations  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

"All  cvjls,  all  suft'erings,  all  injustices  are 
due  to  that  stupid  and  brutal  thing  called 
1-atherland." 

We  are  not  surprised,  and  we  are 
pleased,  that  the  Southern  Presbyterians 
are  so  much  bothered  by  criticisms  from 
other  bodies  about  the  "elect  infant" 
clause  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
that  the  presbyteries  are  now  voting  on 
the  proposal  to  amend  it.  As  it  now 
reads  it  says:  "Elect  infants  dying  in  in- 
fancy are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  thru  the  Spirit";  which  pretty 
plainly  intimates  that  there  are  non-elect 
infants  who  are  not  saved,  which  was  a 
common  belief  two  lumdrcd  years  ago. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  the  South- 
ern Presbyterians  turns  the  words  about 
and  reads,  "All  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  elect,  and  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  thru  the  Spirit."  That  straight- 
ens it  out,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
throw  overboard  the  entire  obsolete  Con- 
fession. 


Three  deaths  by  football  on  Saturday, 
and  others  seriously  wounded,  are  an 
argument  against  football  as  it  is  played, 
but  not  against  football.  Any  strenuous 
business  or  amusement  has  its  dangers, 
whether  football,  or  baseball,  or  canoe- 
ing, or  motoring,  or  hunting,  or  aero- 
nautics, but  they  are  not  to  be  given  up ; 
simply  to  be  made  as  safe  as  possible  in 
a  world  full  of  dangers  and  where  peo- 
ple will  take  risks.  Certainly  football  in- 
volves more  physical  exposure  than 
bridge  or  poker,  but  we  would  rather  see 
our  college  boys  devoted  to  football  than 
to  bridge  or  poker.  Doubtless  the  game 
ought  to  be  opened  up  or  soccer  take  its 
place,  but  football  is  a  good,  manly  game 
and  will  continue. 

We  have  not  many  such  noble  men 
left  as  John  S.  Kennedy.  Few  are  those 
who  begrudge  millions  to  men  like  him. 
He  was  a  modest  man,  who  made  no 
noise  over  what  he  gave  away,  over  a 
million  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
this  city  and  many  tens  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  for  various  universities,  col- 
leges and  city  museums.  -His  wealth 
came  to  him  legitimately  and  was  used 
in  accordance  with  the  altruistic  princi- 
ples which  his  religion  inculcated.  He 
began  life  a  poor  boy  and  ended  it  at 
eighty  one  of  the  richest  and  most  hon- 
ored citizens  of  this  city.  Even  Constan- 
tinople and  Robert  College,  of  whose 
board  of  trustees  he  was  president,  will 
mourn  his  death. 

Thomas  M.  Mulry,  president  of  the  St. 
\'incent  de  Paul  Society,  says  he  has 
been  for  over  thirty  years  conversant 
with  conditions  in  every  section  of  the 
city,  and  that  Mr.  Turner's  story  in  Mc- 
Clurc's  is  "most  outrageously  false."  and 
that  this  is  "one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in 
the  world."  It  is  a  strict  rule  of  the  St. 
\'incent  de  Paul  conferences  to  help  only 
reputable  people.  Possibly  the  Good 
.Shepherd  Sisters  of  East  Ninetieth 
street  could  tell  quite  a  different  story. 

It  is  authoritatively  announced  that 
Herbert  Gladstone  will  accept  the  peer- 
age which  his  father  repeatedly  refused. 
r.oth  are  right.  The  Grand  Old  Man 
did  not  need  a  title  to  make  him  distin- 
guished. 
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The  Limitation  of  Life  Insurance 

There  has  been  a  growing  conviction 
on  the  part  of  well-informed  under- 
writers that  the  limitations  placed  upon 
life  insurance  were  not  only  burdensome 
hut  unjust.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley  has 
thus  placed  himself  on  record  and  he  has 
recently  secured  the  co-operation  of  L. 
G.  Fouse,  president  of  the  Fidelity  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  who  holds 
that  while  a  check  on  extravagance  is  al- 
ways desirable,  nevertheless  limitation 
may  be  and  has  been  carried  too  far.  It 
was  desirable  that  New  York  and  other 
States  should  limit  the  expense  account 
of  life  insurance  companies.  But  when  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  other  States  go 
a  step  further  and  limit  the  surplus  and 
other  conditions  closely  allied  with  sol- 
vency, Mr.  Fouse  cannot  but  strongly 
condemn  these.  Many  billions  of  dollars 
are  underwritten  for  the  benefit  of  depend- 
ents of  producers.  Taxation  of  insurance 
companies  is  so  easy  that  it  has  grown 
and  is  constantly  growing.  And  yet 
life  insurance  is  an  institution  that  does 
much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
human  family.  It  is  likewise  a  greater 
distribution  of  wealth  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  devised.  Insurance  also  does 
much  for  the  improvement  of  economic 
and  social  conditions.  The  modern  trend 
toward  extravagance,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  should  be  curbed  and 
then  the  unjust  burdens  laid  upon  life 
insurance  could  easily  be  modified  or  re- 
pealed. Competition  could  be  relied  upon 
to  regulate  the  accumulation  of  surplus 
funds  if  the  laws  require,  as  they  should. 
a  full  and  complete  accounting  for  the 
information  of  policyholders  and  the 
public  and  do  not  permit  the  making  of 
contracts  that  are  in  the  interest  of 
gambling  rather  than  in  the  interest  of 
protection.  The  proper  province  of  leg- 
islation lies  with  principles  rather  than 
with  details.  Another  limitation  that  has 
been  severely  criticised  is  that  limiting 
the  new  business  which  may  be  written 
in  any  one  year  by  any  one  company  to 
$156,000,000. 

Life  insurance  contracts  are  not  for  a 
year;  many  of  them  are  for  more  than  a 
generation,  and  some  of  them  extend  to 


two  generations.  If  eagerness  to  excel 
in  volume  of  business  should  at  any  time 
be  at  the  expense  of  permanency  and 
properly  serving  the  patrons  of  the  com- 
panies, then  there  should  be  some  regula- 
tive restriction  or  forms  of  legal  limita- 
tion, so  that  the  insured  may  for  all  time 
be  properly  protected.  Life  insurance 
payments,  by  reason  of  the  payment  of 
renewal  premiums,  are  cumulative,  and 
keep  on  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  bur- 
den and  responsibility  of  investing  the 
funds.  Such  increase  should  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  prevent  men  from  attempting 
to  control  or  monopolize,  not  only  the 
business  of  life  insurance,  but,  thru  the 
large  accumulations,  other  businesses 
and  even  governments.  This  is  a  matter 
serious  enough  to  call  for  reflection  on 
the  part  of  the  thoughtful. 

The  legal  limitation  as  to  volume 
should  never  prevent  a  company  from 
making  good  the  decrement,  or  in  fact 
from  making  a  slight  increase  of  busi- 
ness, even  tho  it  should  have  a  billion 
or  more  insurance  in  force,  and  there  is 
much  doubt  whether  there  should  be  any 
limitation  or  restriction  on  any  conipany 
until  it  has  approximately  a  billion  of  in- 
surance in  force. 

If  a  company  has  such  a  volume  of 
business  on  its  books,  the  attention  of  its 
managers  should  be  directed  in  the  main 
to  serving  its  policyholders  efficiently  and 
economically,  rather  than  to  increasing 
the  volume  of  insurance  in  force. 


The  Association  of  Life  Insurance 
Presidents  is  considering  a  proposition 
l^resented  by  President  Drydcn.  of  the 
IVudential.  looking  toward  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  experts  having 
national  reputation.  The  purpose  will  be 
to  study  exhaustively  the  matter  of  the 
taxation  of  life  insurance  companies  and 
to  report  upon  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mission. At  a  meeting  held  in  this  city 
on  October  8  the  subject  was  referred  to 
a  committee  composed  as  follows,  viz: 
Paul  Morton,  president  of  the  Equitable; 
Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  of  the  Travelers ; 
Vice-President  Ward,  of  the  Prudential, 
and  Manager  Cox. 
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Steel  Corporation's  Quarter 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
lion's  directors,  on  the  26th  ult.,  it  was 
shown  that  the  quarter's  net  earnings  had 
heen  $38,246,907,  an  increase  of  nearly 
5^0,000,000  over  those  of  the  June 
c|uarter.  Tlie  recent  advance  is  indicated 
below : 

Unfilled 
Net  Orders, 

Iviid  of  Quarter.  Earnings.  Tons. 

Sept.    30,    1909 $38,246,907  4,796,833 

J  i'"e,  30  29,320,491  4.057.939 

March  31   22,921,268  3.542,595 

Ike  31,  1908 26,225,485  3,603,527 

Sopt.  30 27,106,274        3,421,977 

J"'ie  30  20,265,756  3,313.876 

y\'irch  31    18,229,005  3.765.343 

Following  the  panic,  the  earnings  fell 
to  $18,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1908,  from  $32,500,000,  $43,800,000  and 
$45,500,000  in  the  three  quarters  imme- 
diately preceding.  Some  expected,  last 
week,  a  larger  increase  of  the  tonnage  of 
unfilled  orders.  In  explanation  it  is 
pointed  out  the  company,  with  an  en- 
larged plant,  can  dispose  of  orders  more 
promptly  now  than  it  could  in  past  years. 
It  is  noticeable  that  appropriations  from 
earnings  for  additions  to  property,  con- 
struction, etc.,  were  resumed,  the  sum 
thus  deducted,  $10,000,000,  being  the 
first  appropriation  of  the  kind  since 
$6,000,000  was  set  aside  in  the  last 
(juarter  of  1907. 

The  dividend  on  the  common  stock 
was  placed  upon  a  4  per  cent,  basis.  This 
appears  to  have  been  expected  by  some 
who  have  promoted  the  extraordinary 
.'speculative  movement  in  the  shares.  At 
the  close  on  Saturday,  the  price  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  90 >4,  showing  a  net 
gain  oi  y/z  for  the  week.  Trading  in 
those  shares  still  leads  the  market.  Last 
week  it  was  29  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and 
for  the  last  four  weeks  it  has  been  32^^ 
per  cent.,  or  6,300.000  shares. 

S 

Trade  and  Production 
Trade  reports  continue  to  be  highly 
favorable.  The  demand  generally  \?, 
strong  and  broad.  Manufacturers'  order 
books  are  filhed.  The  pig  iron  output  in 
October  even  exceeded  September's  un- 
l)rccedented    quantity.      Steel    mills    are 


breaking  records.  October's  railway 
gross  earnings  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  10  per  cent.  Railroad  companies 
are  making  heavy  purchases.  The  New 
York  Central  placed  orders  last  week  for 
$25,000,000  worth  of  locomotives  and 
cars,  and'  is  about  to  buy  $4,600,000 
worth  of  rails.  It  intends  to  spend  $60,- 
000,000  next  year  in  reducing  grades, 
straightening  curves  and  laying  addi- 
tional tracks.    President  Brown  says: 

"The  expansion  of  Irartic  of  all  sorts  within 
the  past  few  months  has  been  marvelous.  The 
improvements  wc  arc  going  to  make  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  bus- 
iness. My  latest  reports  show  that  every  car 
and  engine  in  the  system  is  in  active  use." 

The  price  of  cotton  has  been  raised  to 
about  15  cents,  tlie  highest  figures  in 
thirty  years  except  for  a  time  during  the 
Sully  movement  in  1904.  Mills  all  over 
the  world  are  reducing  output  by  short- 
ening time.  In  this  country,  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  mills  in  New  England  will 
be  doing  this  by  the  middle  of  November, 
but  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  the 
manufacturers,  whose  recent  annual  re- 
ports show  good  profits,  are  not  inclined 
to  take  part  in  the  movement.  In 
Georgia  150  mills  have  decided  to  reduce 
time  by  25  per  cent,  for  two  months,  and 
a  majority  of  the  South  Carolina  mills 
will  cut  their  time  to  five  days  a  week. 

...  .In  1904,  when  the  deposits  of  the 
Girard  National  Bank,  of  Philadelphia, 
passed  the  $25,000,000  mark,  a  dinner 
was  given  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
similar  dinner  for  each  successive  addi- 
tion of  $5,000,000.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented such  a  celebration  when  $30,000,- 
000  and  $35,000,00  were  reached,  but  the 
passing  of  the  $40,000,000  mark  was  duly 
recognized  last  week  at  an  elaborate  din- 
ner given  by  Morris  L.  Clothier  at  the 
Union  League  to  the  bank's  officers  and 
directors. 

....  From  Savannah,  last  week,  3,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  were  exported  by  the 
Alabama  branch  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  buyers  in  Argentina,  where  they  had 
heen  sold  in  competition  with  the  rails  of 
European  mills. 
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sident  Taft      ^"f '"§^   ^^^^     O'"'^^"? 

the  South       ff '■^3'  °"  ^^l?  '"°["'"g  ° 
the     1st,    the    President 

pped    for   several   hours   in   Jackson, 

55.     In  an  address  there  he  spoke  of 

importance  of  agriculture.     Farming 

1  become  a  scientific  profession: 

If  I  were  advising  a  young  man  in  this 
ntry   as  to  his   future   profession    I   shouM 

to  him  that  tiicre  was  probably  greater 
ortunity  for  real  reward  in  assiduity,  in- 
try,  attention  to  business  and  scientific  in- 
:igation  in  the  profession  of  agricuUure 
1  in  any  other  profession  this  country  af- 
Is. 

Vour  State  has  the  tradition  that  most  of 
r  great  men  were  both  lawyers  and  farm- 
I  am  not  altogetlicr  certain  that  that 
ibination  makes  for  good  agriculture.  I  am 
id  that  some  of  the  distinguished  members 
>'our  bar  find,  or  did  find  that  before  you 
e  up  everything  of  that  sort,  that  a  glass 
nilk  was  about  as  expensive  as  a  glass  of 
Tipagne. 

But  the  tendency  toward  the  country  and 
ntry  life  is  a  tendency  that  we  ought  to  en- 
rage.    It   tends   toward   sane,   philosophical 

quiet  consideration  of  the  problems  of  life, 
akes  out  that  nervous  e.Kliaustion  of  en- 
r ;  It  takes  out  the  gambling  spirit ;  it  takes 

of  the  life  of  the  citizen  that  hurry  and 
dity  that  carries  men  quickly  to  their 
/e,  and  it  makes  for  the  happiness  of  in- 
duals  and  families  far  more  than  any  trade 
profession  that  brings  you  into  the  great 
Istrom  of  city  life." 

2re  was  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
educating  laborers.  The  negroes,  he 
1,  "may  grow  to  be  good  citizens  antl 
ful  to  the  community  by  acquiring 
d,  as  they  have  acquired  it  in  the 
t."  At  a  baniiuct  that  evening,  he 
rmly  praised  Secretary  Dickinson. 
Dm  he  had  chosen  for  the  Cabinet  be- 
se  he  desired  to  show  by  an  ex- 
ple  the  truth  of  his  declaration  that 
kvas  anxious  to  bring  the  South  closer 
he  Government  at  Washington.  He 
ed: 


"Glie  of  yoi'.r  great  heroes  of  Mississippi  is 
JefTerson  Davis,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  has  wiped  out  the 
evidence  of  that  extreme  partisan  bitterness 
at  Cabin  John  Bridge,  and  that  his  name  is  re- 
stored tiiere  as  Secretary  of  War.  I  am  glad 
because  I  know  and  can  testify  from  my  ex- 
perience in  the  South  that  the  same  joy  that 
tiiey  experience  at  that  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration  is  the  joy  of  a  common  coun- 
try and  loyally  to  a  common  flag." 

At  Columbus,  Miss.,  speaking  to  the  girls 
of  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College, 
he  advised  them  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
marry.  He  wished  that  every  woman  in 
the  world  was  so  situated  that  she  need 
not  think  it  necessary  to  marry  if  she  did 
not  want  to.  The  best  legacy  that  could 
be  left  to  a  young  man  was  a  good  edu- 
cation and  a  good  character,  developed 
by  training  in  a  family  to  good  moral 
standards.  The  same  was  true  of  young 
women  : 

"I  am  glad  that  I  shall  not  have  any  prop- 
erty to  leave  to  my  hoys,  of  whom  I  have 
two,  l)ut  only  a  good  character  and  a  pride  in 
themselves  and  a  good  education,  but  for  my 
daughter  T  am  going  to  scrape  together  as 
much  as  I  can  give  her  and  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  I  can,  so  that  she  may  follow  the 
lesson  tliat  I  have  sought  to  teach  her,  that 
she  may  marry  only  whom  she  chooses  to 
marry  and  not  because  of  circumstances.  I 
tliink  the  most  important  education  that  we 
have  is  the  education  which  I  am  glad  to  say, 
is  now  being  accepted,  the  industrial  education 
that  puts  young  men  and  young  women  in  a 
position  whereby  they  can  by  their  own  ef- 
forts work  themselves  into  independence.  I 
congratulate  these  ymmg  women  on  the  oppor- 
tunity wiiich  this  great  institution  affords  them 
to  carve  out  their  future  and  their  own  hap- 
piness." 

"We  have  not  given  the  women  a  fair  show. 
We  have  not  opened  all  the  avenues  to  liveli- 
hood that  they  arc  quite  as  well  able  to  fill  as 
we.  and  in  certain  respects  better  able  than  we. 
I  am  not  a  rabid  suflfragist.  The  truth  is  T  am 
not  in  favor  of  sulVrage  for  women  until  I  can 
l)e  convinced  that  all  the  women  desire  it. 
When  they  desire  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving 
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il  to  tliem,  and  when  they  desire  it,  they  will 
get  it,  too." 

Columbus  is  the  birthplace  of  Secretary 
Dickinson.  There  the  President  held  a 
reception  at  the  old  home  of  the  Confed- 
erate General,  Stephen  D.  Lee.  Speak- 
ing in  the  public  square,  he  exprest 
regret  that  he  could  not  have  met  Gen- 
eral Lee,  because  the  latter's  kindly  and 
gentle  influence  represented  the  spirit 
which  he  would  invoke  on  the  part  of 
every  Southerner: 

"My  friends,  one  cannot  come  before  a 
Southern  audience,  being  a  Northern  man, 
without  having  a  memory  of  that  which  is 
past,  and  he  cannot  come  in  the  capacity  in 
which  I  have  come,  as  your  President,  without 
thanking  God  that  the  past  is  over,  not  tlial 
we  are  attacking  what  the  past  is,  but  that  wc 
have  passed  through  that  awful  trial  on  both 
sides  that  certified  to  the  world  the  liber  of 
our  natures  and  the  strength  of  our  American 
people,  in  order  to  show  to  the  world  that  we 
were  equal  to  any  of  them  as  a  world  Power. 

"Now  you  Southern  people  are  an  emotional 
people.  We  have  some  emotions  in  the  North, 
too,  but  if  there  is  any  difTerence,  your  hearts 
expand  more  easily  and  you  are  more  sensitive, 
possibly  than  we  are.  In  order  to  understand 
the  Southern  people  (especially  with  respect 
to  issues  of  the  war  and  what  grew  out  of  it), 
in  order  to  understand  their  present  position, 
one  must  know  that  your  hearts  and  emotions 
are  broad  enough  to  entertain  entire  loyalty  to 
the  issues  of  the  past  which  you  fought  so 
nobly  to  sustain,  and  entire  loyalty  to  our 
present  Government,  for  which  you  would  be 
willing  to  lay  down  your  lives  if  occasion  re- 
quired it.  Now,  that  is  what  I  know  the 
Southern  nature  to  be,  and  that  is  why  I  come 
and  appeal  to  you,  if  appeal  is  necessary  (and 
1  don't  believe  it  is),  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
an  Administration  that  is  not  seeking  your 
votes,  but  is  asking  your  support  and  sympathy 
during  an  Administration  already  begun." 

In  other  addresses  he  exprest  his  desire 
to  bring  the  Southern  States  "closer  to 
all  the  other  States."  It  was  not  that  he 
wanted  to  make  the  Southern  people 
Republicans,  he  repeatedly  said,  but  that 
he  desired  they  should  feel  that  they 
were  "as  near  the  heart  of  the  central 
Government  as  any  other  people  in  the 
Union."  In  one  of  his  speeches  at  Jack- 
son he  told  how  the  late  Justice  Lamar 
had  befriended  and  encouraged  him 
when,  as  Solicitor-General,  he  felt  chilled 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Lamar  (a  Mississippian)  had 
taken  pains  to  compliment  him  and  had 
exprest  a  desire  to  walk  hunio  with  him 
from  the  court  chambcM-  because,  the 
Justice  said.  "When  I  look  at  you  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  my  dearest  friend. 


Grover  Cleveland."  The  President  re 
mained  for  twenty  hours  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  where  he  reviewed  the  largest 
parade  ever  seen  in  the  city.  He  repeat- 
ed there  the  substance  of  some  of  his 
earlier  addresses  and  spoke  earnestly  of 
his  attitude  toward  the  South : 

"I  would  not  have  the  South  give  up  a  single 
one  of  her  noble  traditions.  I  would  not  have 
her  abate  a  single  bit  of  the  deep' pride  she 
feels  in  all  her  great  heroes  that  represented 
her  in  ihat  awful  struggle  between  the  North 
and  South  ;  but  I  would  have  the  whole  coun- 
try know,  as  I  believe  the  South  is  growing 
herself  to  know,  that  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
all  those  traditions  intact  and  have  a  warm  and 
deeply  loyal  love  of  the  old  flag  to  which  she 
has  come  back,  and  to  know  that  the  North 
respects  her  for  those  traditions  she  preserves, 
and  does  not  ask  her  to  discard  one ;  but  only 
wishes  to  unite  with  her  in  the  benefits  of  a 
common  cause,  and  of  a  sympathy  and  asso- 
ciation between  the  people  of  the  two  sections 
that  will  certainly  lead  us  on  to  a  greater  and 
greater   future." 

"(lod   bless  you!"  cried  an   old  man   in 
the  audience ;  "We  all  love  you !"  As  he 
left  a  luncheon  party,  there  were  a  line 
of  Confederate  veterans  on  one  side  and 
a   line  of  Union  veterans  on  the  other. 
He   shook  hands   with   them,   alternate- 
ly.    Said  one  of  the  Confederates :  "You 
have  captured  the  Secessionists,  the  Ku- 
Klux.  and  the  cranky  Democrats,  all  of 
them."    At  Macon,  Ga..  there  was  a  gen- 
eral   holiday.       The     President     passed 
under  an  arch  made  of  $50,000  worth  of 
cotton  bales.       In  an  address  he  remind- 
ed   the    people    that    while    he    should 
recommend    many    measures,    Congress 
would  be  responsible  if  they  should  be 
rejected.     Sometimes,  he  said,   a  man's 
head  swelled  a  bit  with  his  momentary 
authority,  and  he  began  to  think  that  a 
good   deal   of   the   constitutional   limita- 
tion of  the  President's  power  might  well 
have  been  omitted.     But  our  forefathers 
had  built  well,  and  he  was  not  in  favor 
of  changing  the   Constitution   whenev^-r 
be  ran  against  the  sharp  edge  of  some 
restriction.     The  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
a  legal  limitation  that  really  interfered 
with   progress  or  reform   was  to  arouse 
the  people  tc  the  need  of  change,  and 
tlien   to   change   the   law.   and   nc.t    relv 
upon  the  Executive  himself  to  ignore  the 
statutes  and   follow  a  law  unto  himself 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  law 
of  higher  morality.     In  Savannah  there 
was    a    grand    reception.       During    his 
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speech  at  a  I)aiK(uet  there  were  cries  of 
"seccjrifi  term"  and  "four  years  more." 
Kear  Admiral  Sperry  had  spoken  of  the 
navy.  The  President  said  he  ap^reed  with 
liim  that  there  had  heen  "no  act  of  the 
wonderfully  useful  and  inspiring  Ad- 
ministration of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
which  we  are  more  indehted  than  the 
sending  of  the  sixteen  battleships  around 
the  world."  At  the  hanfjuet  in  Charles- 
ton, Senator  Tillman  sat  near  him,  this 
being  the  first  Presidential  entertainment 
for  many  years  at  which  he  had  been 
present.  The  Senator  also  traveled  sev- 
eral hours  the  following  day  with  Mr. 
Taft,  as  his  invited  guest.  But  he  de- 
clined to  attend  the  banquet  at  Columbia, 
holding  that  the  city  should  not  have  re- 
quired him  to  pay  v$io  for  a  seat.  The 
President  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  at  Augusta,  which  was  his  temporary 
h.omc  for  two  months  after  his  election. 
All  reports  agree  in  saying  that  he  has 
been  received  in  the  South  with  marked 
expressions  of  respect  and  esteem. 

The  most  interesting  re- 
The  Elections      suits  of  the  State  elections 

on  the  2d  inst.  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  In  Maryland,  the 
Constitutional  amendment  designed  to 
disfranchise  negroes  was  rejected. 
Rhode  Island  re-elected  Governor  Poth- 
ier  by  an  increasd  plurality  and  adopted 
amendments  improving  the  apportion- 
ment of  legislators  and  giving  the  Gov- 
ernor the  veto  power.  In  Massachusetts, 
Governor  Draper  was  re-elected,  but  the 
Republican  majority  was  reduced  from 
60,000  to  8,000,  owing  to  the  new  tariff 
and  to  the  Governor's  veto  of  an  eight- 
hour  bill.  To  disapproval  of  the  new 
tariff  is  also  ascribed  the  reduction  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  Nebraska  from 
24,000  (o  about  1,000.  In  Ken- 
tucky the  Democrats  made  large 
£;"ains  and  will  have  two-thirds  of 
the  Legislature.  In  New  York,  sev- 
eral Republican  legislators  who  op- 
posed Governor  Hughes's  plati  for 
direct  primary  action  were  unseated  and 
the  majorities  of  others  were  reduced. 
There  were  important  municipal  elec- 
tions. In  San  Francisco,  Charles  M. 
Fickert  was  elected  District- Attorney 
over  h^ancis  J.  Ileney,  the  famous  prose- 
cutor, bv  10,200,  and   P.  II.  McCarthv, 


candidate  of  the  Union  Labor  party,  was 
chosen  Mayor  by  a  plurality  of  f),^^A■ 
The  successful  movement  is  hostile  to 
further  prosecution  in  the  bribery  cases. 
In  Philadelphia  the  reformers  failed  to 
elect  D.  C.  Gibboney  Di^-trict-Attorney. 
Samuel  P.  Rotan  was  re-elected  by  43,000. 
P>ost(jn  voted  to  accept  a  new  form  of 
government,  providing  for  a  Mayor  and 
nine  Councilmen,  to  be  nominated  on  pe- 
tition and  at  large,  and  subject  to  recall 
after  two  years'  service.  Mt.  Vernon. 
N.  Y.,  voted  for  the  commission  form, 
with  provision  for  recall.  In  Cleveland, 
Mayor  Johnson,  now  in  his  fourth  term, 
was  defeated  by  Herman  C.  Baehr. 
whose  plurality  was  about  4,000.  A  set- 
tlement of  the  traction  controversy  will 
be  made,  in  accordance  with  Judge  Tay- 
ler's  plan,  before  the  expiration  of  Mayor 
Johnson's  term.  In  Salt  Lake,  the  Amer- 
ican, or  Anti-Mormon,  party  was  again 
successful.  New  York  elected  William 
J.  Gaynor  Mayor,  but  nearly  all  the  other 
Tammany  candidates  were  defeated  by 
nominees  of  the  Fusionists,  who  will  con- 
trol the  powerful  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  A  majority  of  these  are 
Anti-Tammany  Democrats  identified 
with  reform.  The  vote  for  Mayor  was 
as  follows:  Gaynor  (Tammany  Demo- 
crat), 250,678;  Bannard  (Republican 
and  Fusion),  177.662;  Hearst  (Inde- 
pendent Democrat),  153.843.  Support- 
ers of  Bannard  and  Hearst  united  in  vot- 
ing for  the  Fusion  nominees  below  the 
head  of  the  ticket.  The  results  of  the 
elections,  and  the  issues  involved,  are 
considered  in  our  editorial  pages. 

A  Banker's  The  estate  of  the  late 
Great  Bequests  John  Stewart  Kennedy, 
banker,  who  died  in 
New  York  on  October  31.  in  his  eigh- 
tieth year,  is  valued  at  about  $60,000,000. 
When  his  will  was  filed  last  week  it  be 
came  known  that  he  had  left  nearly 
^30.000,000  to  religious,  charitable  and 
educational  institutions.  "Having  been 
greatly  prospered."  he  said,  "in  the  busi- 
ness which  I  carried  on  for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  this,  my  adopted  country," 
he  desired  to  leave  some  expression  of 
his  sympathy  with  these  institutions.  A 
majority  of  the  public  l>cquests  are 
named  below : 

Board   of  Foreign    Missions   of   the   Presbx- 
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Icrian  Churcli,  $2,250,000;  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions.  $2,250,000;  Presbyterian 
Clnircli  Erection  Fund,  $2,250,000;  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York,  $2,250,000;  New  York 
Public  Library,  $2,250,000;  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  $2,250,000;  Columbia  University, 
$2,250,000;  Church  Extension  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Presbytery,  $1,500,000;  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  $1,500,000;  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  $750,000;  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  $750,000;  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  $750,000;  Charity 
Organization  Society,  of  New  York,  for  its 
School  of  Philanthropy,  in  addition  to  an  en- 
dowment of  $250,000  already  given,  $750,000; 
United  Charities  corporation,  $1,500,000;  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  $100,000;  Tuskeegee  In- 
stitute, $100,000;  Yale  University,  $100,000; 
Amherst  College,  $100,000;  Williams  College, 
$100,000;  Dartmouth  College,  $100,000;  Bow- 
doin  College,  $100,000;  Hamilton  College, 
$100,000;  Hampton  Institute,  $100,000;  La- 
fayette College,  Oberlin  College,  Wellesley 
College,  Barnard  College,  Teachers'  College, 
Elrnira  College  for  Women,  Northfield  Scmi- 
uary,  Mount  Hermon  Boys'  School,  Berea  Col- 
lege, and  Anatolia  College,  Turkey,  each  $50,- 
000;  Lake  Forest  University,  Center  College, 
and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut, 
each  $25,000:  American  School  at  Smyrna, 
Cooper  Union,  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society, 
and  St.  Andrews'  Society,  each  $20,000;  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Relief,  $40,000;  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  $25,000; 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Pres- 
byterian Missions  for  Freedmen,  Bible  House 
at  Constantinople,  New  York  Bible  Society, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  New  York  Orthop.-edic 
Dispensary,  Fordham  Home  for  Incurables. 
New  York  Society  for  Relief  of  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  Charity  Organization  Society.  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  Children's  Aid  Society,  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  Presbyterian  Hospital  Alum- 
nae   Association,    each    $10,000. 

Mr.  Keniuxly  made  many  large  gifts  dur- 
ing his  life.  Among  these  were  $1,000,- 
000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  $400.- 
000  to  make  a  home  for  that  hospital's 
nurses,  and  $500,000  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


having  decided  that  he  was  not  a  citizen. 
Jlie  Nationalist  party  has  advocated  im- 
mediate independence.  There  was  little 
interest  in  the  election,  and  a  light  vote 
was  cast. James  F.  Smith,  Governor- 
General,  now  on  leave  of  absence,  has 
resigned,  and  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of 
Massachusetts,  recently  acting-Governor- 
General,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  resignation  was  accepted  with  re- 
gret. General  Smith  went  to  the  islands 
in  1898,  as  a  soldier.  He  has  been  Col- 
lector of  Customs.  Governor  of  Negros, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of 
the  Coiumission.  and  (since  1906)  Gov- 
ernor-General.  Cholera  has  appeared 

in  Cebu,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  disease 

will  spread  thru  that  island. Several 

hundred  thousand  cigars  recently  im- 
ported froiu  Manila  and  received  at 
New  York  have  been  sent  back  to 
the  Philippines.  The  Government 
decided  that  the  old  high  tariff 
duty  must  be  paid  because  tlic  trans- 
portation of  these  cigars  had  not  been 
direct.  They  had  been  carried  to  Canton 
and  there  transferred  from  one  steam- 
,ship  to  another.  li  they  had  come 
directly    from    the    islands,    they    would 

have  been  admitted  free  of  duty. The 

assertions  of  several  medical  experts 
that  many  persons  held  at  the  Hawaiian 
leper  settlement  of  Molokai  were  not 
lepers  are  shown  to  have  been  true  by 
the  results  of  careful  examinations  re- 
cently made  by  a  special  commission  of 
physicians  and  bacteriologists,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  (^f 
the  first  one  hundred  so  examined,  fifty 
were  found  to  be  free  of  leprous  taint. 
I'hcie  are  875  in  the  settlement,  and  all 
will  be  examined.  Many  residents  of 
Honolulu  wlio  have  relatives  at  Molokai 
now  hope  that  these  will  be  released. 


rru    Du  r     •  ^t  the  general  election 

The  Philippmes  ^,      'V.i    i- 

,  TT        •  111    the    l'hilipi)mes   on 

and  Hawaii  ,,  ,     ^,      '  '     ^.         ' 

the  2(1.  the  National- 
ists were  again  successful.  They  have 
sixty  members  of  the  new  Assembly,  the 
Progressists  fifteen,  and  the  Independ- 
ents five.  The  number  of  Nationalist 
Governors  of  provinces  was  increased  by 
four.  In  Manila.  Donu'nador  Gomez 
was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He 
w;i>;  excluded  two  years  ago,  the  courts 


„  ,  ,      At   the  openmg  of  the  ses- 

Cuba   and  r    V-   1     •       /- 

_  „.        sion    of    Cuba  s    Congress. 

Porto  Rico    I     .,         1     !->      -J     t  /^ 

last  week.  President  Gome/. 

congratulated  the  people  upon  the  un 
l^rccedented  crop  of  sugar,  recommend- 
ed that  a  tariff  with  maximum  and  min 
imum  rates  be  enacted,  pointed  to  a  do- 
crease  of  the  death  rate,  urged  that  con- 
struction of  railways  be  encouraged  bv 
subsidies,  and  asked  that  immigration  be 
promoted  by  legislation.     He  has  issued 
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a  decree  rc'(|nirin^  all  corporations  to 
register  al  the  ofiice  of  the  Deparlnient 
of  Commerce,  giving  such  iiiformatinn 
as  the  Uepartmeiit  may  call  for.  'Iheir 
hocjks  will  he  siihjert  lo  <jfhcial  inspec 
lion. 'Jhe  resignations  (jf  Jiisto  Gar- 
cia Velez,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr. 
I)u(|ue,  Secretary  of  Sanitation,  have 
been  accepte<l.  Or.  l)nf|ne  challenge  1 
Secretary  V^elez  to  tight  a  duel.  A  comt 
of  honor  decided  that  a  duel  was  re(|uire(l 
and  it  took  place.  Each  of  the  two  Cah- 
inet  officers  lired  four  shots  and  neither 

of  them  was  hurt. When  letters  from 

this  country  ordering  tickets  of  the 
Cuban  hjttery,  or  asking  for  information 
about  the  drawings,  are  received  in  Ha- 
vana, they  are  forwarded  to  the  Post 
(  )nice  Department  at  Washingtfjn.  If 
they  contain  money,  this  is  returned  to 
the  senders,  with  a  statement  that  the 
transmission  of  lottery  tickets  or  circu- 
lars in  the  mails  is  forbidden  by  United 
States  law.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
our  Government  learns  of  the  reception 
here  of  lottery  circulars  from  persons  in 
J  lavana,  it  gives  the  information  to  the 
Cuban  officers  who  have  charge  of  the 

lottery. The  new  Governor  of  Porto 

Rico,  Col.  George  R.  Colton,  was  in- 
augiu-ated  on  the  6th.  Compkte  self- 
government  mukr  the  flag  of  the  Unite  1 
States,  he  said  in  his  address,  would 
eventually  be  gained  by  the  people  of  the 
island.  I'^vcry  permanent  resident  who 
desired  to  become  an  American  citi/en 
should  be  entitled  to  do  so.  He  asserted 
that  under  an  act  of  Congress  three 
years  old  any  Porto  Rican  could  acquire 
American   citizenship. 


„,     P    ,  The  finance  bill,  which  has 

,,        ,  been  hotlv  discussed  in  the 

House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  country  at  large  e\'er  since  its  intro- 
•duction  by  the  Government  on  April  2<). 
was  passed  on  its  third  reading  in  the 
House  on  November  4  by  a  vote  of  370 
to  149.  The  Nationalists  abstained  from 
voting,  but  only  two  Liberals  joined  them 
in  this.  Tn  the  House  of  Lords  the  de- 
bate will  begin  on  November  22,  when  the 
bill  comes  up  for  its  second  reading.  It  is 
thought  likely  that  the  Lords,  encouraged 
by  the  Unionist  victory  in  the  recent  Rcr- 
mondsey  election,  will  refuse  to  consider 
the  bill  and  so  force  an  election.     The 


budget  bill  has  been  much  modified  and 
extended  in  the  course  of  its  discussion 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  It  originally 
filled  with  its  schedules  sixty-two  folio 
pages  of  print ;  now  it  takes  up  more  than 
a  hundred.  The  most  important  section 
is  that  relating  to  the  taxation  of  land 
values,  which  originally  consisterl  of 
twenty-eight  clauses  but  has  been  ex- 
tended to  forty-two.  It  provides  four 
kinds  of  new  taxes :  ( 0  Duty  on  incre- 
ment value;  (2)  reversion  duty;  (3) 
duty  on  undevelo])ed  land;  (4)  duty  on 
minerals.  The  duty  on  increment  value 
is  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  levied  on  any  in- 
crease in  the  "site  value"  of  land  accru- 
ing after  last  .\i)ril.  It  is  to  be  paid 
whenever  the  land  is  sold  or  let  on  lease 
(for  more  than  fourteen  years),  and 
whenever  it  changes  hands  by  death.  In 
the  case  of  corporations,  which  do  not 
die.  the  duty  is  to  be  paid  periodically 
every  fifteen  years,  beginning  with  191 4. 
instead  of  on  transfer  thru  death  of  the 
owner.  If  there  is  no  increase  or  a  de- 
crease nothing  is  due.  After  the  first 
pavmcnt  duty  is  only  charged  on  the  in- 
crement since  the  previous  payment. 
"Site  value"  equals  "total  value"  minus 
any  buildings,  machinery,  or  other  struc- 
tures, growing  timl)er.  fruit  trees,  fruit 
bu.shes,  and  other  things  growing.  And 
"total  value"  equals  "gross  value"  minus 
depreciation  due  to  any  fixt  charges,  pub- 
lic rights  of  way,  rights  of  common,  or 
any  agreement  restricting  the  use  of 
land.  The  following  are  exempt  from 
the  increment  tax:  I.  Agricultural  land, 
.so  long  as  it  has  no  higher  value  than 
its  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  Land 
for  sporting  and  allied  purposes  is 
classed  as  agricultural  land,  except  where 
its  value  for  such  purposes  exceeds  the 
agricultural  value.  2.  Small  houses  oc- 
cupied by  their  owners  for  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  collection  of  the  duty  and 
not  exceeding  £40  a  year  in  Lontlon.  £2^* 
in  anv  tither  town  of  50.000  inhabitants. 
£16  elsewhere.  3.  Agricultural  holdings 
of  not  more  than  50  acres  and  £75  annual 
value,  occupied  and  cultivated  h\  their 
owners  for  twelve  months.  4.  I^and  held 
by  any  corporate  or  incorporate  body  for 
the  purpo.se  of  games  or  recreation  with- 
out view  to  profit.  5.  Crown  lands.  (> 
Buildings  used  for  separate  tenements  or 
flats. 
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rru    n     1   -D  The  Committee  of  Re- 

Tne  Cook-Peary  ,  •    ^    j      i 

p.  search     appomted     by 

^^^  the  National  Geo- 
.s:raphical  Society  of  Washington,  after 
an  examination  of  the  evidence  presented 
by  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  unani- 
mously decided  that  he  had  reached  the 
North  Pole  April  6,  1909.  The  Com- 
mittee had  before  it  his  original  journal 
of  records  and  observations  together  with 
all  his  instruments  and  apparatus.  His 
notebook  showed  the  latitude  and  long- 
titude  for  each  day  of  the  journey  and  the 
details  of  the  observations.  The  record 
v.as  supported  by  the  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  leaders  of  the  four  who  ac- 
companied him  on  the  greater  part  of  his 
dash  to  the  pole,  the  last  being  Captain 
P)art]ett,  who  was  sent  back  from  latitude 
87  degrees,  40  minutes.  The  Board  of 
Managers  recognizing  this  as  the  great- 
est geographical  achievement  that  the 
society  coiild  have  an  opportunity  to 
honor,  voted  that  a  special  medal  be 
awarded  to  Commander  Peary.  Capt. 
C.  A.  Bartlett  was  also  voted  a  medal  in 
view  of  "the  able  seamanship,  pertina- 
cious effort  and  able  management  dis- 
played during  the  Peary  Arctic  expedi- 
tions." The  following  action  was  taken 
by  the  board  in  regard  to  the  claims  of 
Dr.  Cook: 

"Resolved,  That  the  question  of  wlicther  or 
not  any  one  reached  tlie  North  Pole  prior  to 
igoQ  he  referred  to  the  committee  on  research, 
with  instructions  to  recommend  to  the  board 
of  managers  a  sub-committee  of  experts  wlio 
shall  Iiave  authority  to  send  for  papers  or  make 
sucli  journeys  as  may  be  necessary  to  inspect 
original  records,  and  that  this  action  of  the 
society  be  conununicated  at  once  to  those  wlio 
may  Iiave  evidence  of  importance." 

'I'hc  membership  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Geographical  Society  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  President,  Willis  L.  Moore ; 
vice-president,  Henry  Gannett;  secretary. 
O.  P.  Austin;  treasurer,  John  Joy  Ed- 
son  ;  editor.  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor.  Prof. 
.Mcxandcr  Graham  Bell,  .Admiral  C.  Tl. 
Chester.  C.  J.  Bell,  Rudolph  Kauffmaiui. 
Brig. -Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  retired :  Dr. 
T.  I,.  MacDonnld.  Prof.  J.  Howard  Gore. 
H.  F.  Bloimt.  David  Fairchild  and  F.  V. 
Coville.  The  president  of  the  society 
telegraphed  to  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen stating  that  the  ci^nimittce  which 
had  access  to  the  original  records  of 
Commander  Peary  is  al)out  to  visit  Co- 
penhagen and  requested  the  university  to 


grant  them  the  courtesy  of  being  present 
at  the  official  examination  of  Dr.  Cook's 
papers.  This  request  was  resented  and 
the  Consistory  of  the  University  unani- 
mously voted  to  decline  the  offered  as- 
sistance, taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
data  and  records  after  their  examination 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
other  scientific  in.stitutions.  They 
thought  it  improper  to  give  preference  to 
the  American  over  any  other  geograph- 
ical society  and  unfair  to  admit  tcr  their 
councils  those  who  had  already  taken  the 
side  of  Commander  Peary  and  exprest 
their  skepticism  of  Dr.  Cook  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Rear-Admiral  Colby 
M.  Chester,  who  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  examined  the  records 
of  Commander  Peary  and  was  appointed 
to  assist  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in 
passing  upon  the  claims  of  Dr.  Cook,  de- 
nounced Dr.  Cook  as  a  fakir  in  a  speech 
before  the  University  Club  of  Washing- 
ton. He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Dr. 
Cook  admitted  to  him  two  years  ago  that 
the  picture  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley  was  a  trick  photograph  made  by 
draping  some  canvas  over  a  table.  He 
exprest  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Cook  never 
got  closer  than  564  miles  to  the  Nortli 
Pole.  According  to  his  published  report 
he  saw  the  midnight  sim  for  the  first  time, 
whereas  he  should  have  seen  it  as  early  as 
.April  I,  if  his  latitude  had  been  what  he 
claimed.  Dr.  Cook  attempted  to  explain 
this  by  stating  that  the  sim  had  for  many 
days  been  obscured  by  clouds,  but  this 
is  contradicted  by  his  own  narrative,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  weather  was 
clear  enough  to  make  frequent  nautical 
ob.servations  between  April  3  and  .April 
7.  .Accepting  Dr.  Cook's  observations, 
they  indicate,  according  to  .Admiral 
Chester,  that  he  was  going  southward  in- 
stead of  northward. 

^,     _  ,      ,  _,  Now     that     the 

The  School  Question     ,^         ,  ,     •     .•  ^ 

.     ^     ^  I'rencli  ecclesiastics 

in  France  e       j      r .„ 

are     freed     from 

their  connection  with  the  State,  they  are 
entering  upon  an  open  and  active  polit- 
ical movement  for  the  defense  of  the 
parochial  schools  and  repeal  of  legisla- 
tion antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  .At  the  congress  of  Catholics 
held  in  Toulouse  under  the  presidency  of 
Archbishop     Marky.     resolutions     were 
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lopted  declaring  the  right  of  the 
hurch  to  hold  property,  inckiding  mon- 
iteries  and  convents,  and  demanding 
le  restitution  of  the  property  forfeited 
nder  the  separation  law.  The  aim  of 
le  new  movement  was  most  clearly  ex- 
-est  by  Archbishop  Cabrieres,  of  Mont- 
?llier,  when  he  said:  "We  must  become 
jlitical  as  well  as  religious  leaders,  like 
le  bishops  in  other  countries."  In  the 
mipaign  of  1910  efforts  will  be  made 
1  over  b'rance  to  secure  the  election  of 
indidales  obliged  to  support  the  inter- 
;ts  of  the  Church  and  to  prevent  any 
irther  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
overnment.  The  execution  of  b'errcr, 
hose  name  is  associated  with  an  cx- 
cme  type  of  secular  schools,  has  stimu- 
tcd  the  movement  against  the  clerical 
)ntrol  of  education  in  both  bVance  and 
aly.  The  radicals  of  strong  anti- 
erical  tendencies,  under  the  leadershi]) 
t  ex-Premier  Combes,  are  rejecting 
le  enactment  of  laws  abolishing  all  pri- 
ite  and  religious  schools,  and  cf)m]:)el- 
ig  all  the  children  in  the  country  to 
tend  the  national  schools.  P)Clwccn 
lese  opposing  parties  the  Premier,  M. 
riand,  is  endeavoring  to  keep  the  Gov- 
nment  in  a  moderate  and  fair  position. 
1  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
lilding  of  the  League  of  Education,  he 
id: 

"The  public  scliools  are  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
re  security  of  France,  and  if  their  enemies 
iccecd  in  iniderminiitg  the 'scliools  it  is  the 
cpul)]ic  itself  which  will  be  weakened.  The 
avernnicnt  will  strive  to  obtain  adequate  laws. 
It  the  support  and  defense  of  ll.o  people  will 
'  most  efficacious." 

rancc,  he  declared,  will  never  obey 
rders  from  the  oi-.tside,  and  Catholic 
ranee  does  not  view  religion  as  an  in- 
runient  of  political  propaganda,  and 
ill  never  permit  the  overthrow  of  public 
istitutions  by  force.     The  Government 

expected  to  intervene  for  the  protec- 
^n  of  the  schoolmnsters  who  arc  being 
rosecuted  by  the  Committees  of  Catho- 
:  Parents  which  are  being  formed  thru- 
it  France.  A  bill  is  beitig  prepared 
hicli  will  make  the  Government  instead 
f  the  individual  teacher  the  defendant 
I  all  such  cases.     The  Tcwps.  which  is 

semi-official  organ,  strongly  opposes 
le  aim  of  the  Combistcs,  holding  that 
ranee  is  a  free  country  and  every  creed 
as  the  right  to  provide  for  its  adherents 


the  kind  of  religious  education  it  deems 
proper,  and  that  such  prohibitive  legis- 
lation would  be  the  institution  of  a  policy 
as  oppressive  as  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  financial  difficulty 
also  will  prevent  the  State  monopolizinj; 
education.  There  are  at  present  1,122,- 
375  children  attending  the  private 
schools  and  to  provide  for  them  would 
cost  some  $80,000,000  and  the  annual 
expenditure  of  $15,000,000   for  salaries 

and  maintenance. President  ballieres 

in  his  address  on  the  dedication  of  the 
Education  Building,  exprest  his  personal 
conviction  of  a  strong  desire  to  see  equal- 
ity established  between  the  sexes.  The 
laws  should  be  the  same  for  both,  and 
women  ought  to  be  on  an  equality  with 

men    in    social    life. Premier    Briand 

has  come  out  in  opposition  to  a  change  in 
the  electorial  law  introducing  proportion- 
al representation  as  in  Belgium.  It 
would,  he  thought,  result  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which  would  be  ineffective 
because  they  did  not  command  the  syin- 
pathy  and  support  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  Since  the  Socialists  under  M. 
Jaures  have  made  a  strong  point  of  elec- 
toral reform  of  this  kind,  the  opposition 
taken  by  M.  Briand  will  still  further 
alienate  his  supporters  on  the  Left. 

J* 

TJcutenant  Tibaldns.  who 
Foreign  Notes  led   the   recent   mutiny   in 

the  Greek  navy,  and  es- 
cajjcd  after  the  surrender  of  the  revolt- 
ing flotilla  at  Salamis,  was  arrested  at 
midnight  on  the  Kejihisia  road.  He  and 
his  companion.  Lieutenant  Demoulis. 
were  disguised  in  citizens'  clothes.  Tl 
was  the  desire  of  the  Government  that 
Tibaldos  be  charged  only  with  a  political 
crime,  but  the  senior  naval  officers  join 
with  the  Military  League  in  demnnding 
capital  punishment  for  the  tnutineers. 
Some  of  the  minor  officers  engaged  in 
the  mutinv  have  been  reinstated,  but  their 
men  treat  them  with  conteinj^t  and  refust 
to  obey  them. King  Manuel  of  Por- 
tugal is  a  guest  of  King  .Mfnnso  of 
Spain  for  the  week.  Later  he  will  go  to 
England.  The  train  bearing  the  Kincj  of 
Portugal  was.  for  his  greater  safety, 
switched  to  a  local  station  near  the  pal- 
ace and  all  the  pe(^ple,  including  news- 
paper reporters,  were  excluded  from  the 
platform, 


A   Bond   Issue  for   Reclamation 


BY  WILLIAM   E.   BORAH 
United    States   Senator   from    Idaho. 


THE  arid  lands  are,  when  water  is 
artificially  applied,  the  richest  and 
most  productive  lands  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  West.  They  pro- 
duce almost  everything  grown  in  the 
temperate  zone,  they  produce  ahundantly 
and  as  yet  show  no  sign  of  speedy  im- 
poverishment. It  is  estimated  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  and  are 
qualified  to  speak  that  when  the  Recla- 
mation Service  shall  have  completed  its 
work,  twenty-five  million  acres  of  these 
arid  lands  will  have  been  reduced  to  cul- 
tivation ;  divided  into  forty-acre  units  we 
have  625,000  new  homes.  Estimating 
five  members  to  each  family  we  have 
3,125,000  people  prospering  where  the 
desert  shortly  reigned  supreme.  We 
should  add  to  this  also  the  thousands 
who  constitute  the  inhabitants  of  the  new- 
towns  springing  up  in  connection  with 
and  depending  upon  the  success  of  these 
reclamation  projects.  When  you  take 
into  consideration  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  the 
boimdlcss  empire  of  wealth  thus  created 
and  realize  all  this  is  in  the  end  to  be 
accompli  died  without  one  dollar  of  cost 
to  tlie  (iovcrnment,  you  begin  to  grasp 
the  incalcnhiblo  worth  of  the  work  whicli 
the  Government  is  now  doing  thru  the 
Reclamation  Service.  It  is  the  wisest, 
most  beneficent  and  most  permanent 
work  in  which  statecraft  can  engage.  It 
would  seem  to  require  some  temerity  to 
stand  in  ilu'  way  of  its  speedy  comple- 
tion. 

The  reclamation  law  provided  for  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  making  use 
for  that  purpose  of  the  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
arid  States.  The  cost  of  such  reclaim- 
ing was  to  be  charged  to  the  lands  re- 
claimed, and  those  settling  upon  the  arid 
lands  must  pay  in  full  such  charges  be- 
fore acquiring  title  to  their  lands.  The 
public  land  fund,  in  other  words,  became 
a  revolving  fund,  depleted  with  the  ex- 
penditures as  made,  augmented  a«;  the 
title  passed  to  the  settlers. 

A  great  many  projects  have  been  bf- 
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gim  and  are  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Settlers  have  gone  upon  the  lands 
and  arc  awaiting  the  application  of 
water  to  their  lands  to  begin  raising 
crops  and  repaying  the  Government 
charges.  Under  the  homestead  law  they 
cannot  leave  their  lands  without  forfeit- 
ing their  entry,  and  under  the  laws  of 
nature  they  cannot  stay  very  long  where 
they  are  without  water,  without  forfeit- 
ing their  existence.  The  income  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  available  for  this 
work  is  only  about  $y.ooo,ooo  per 
annum,  a  sum  wholly  insufficient  to  com- 
plete this  work  within  any  reasonable 
lime.  Unless  it  is  conpletcd  within  a 
reasonable  time  many  settlers  must  for- 
feit their  entry,  their  time  and  money 
already  expended,  and  lose  their  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  home.  The  Govern- 
ment remains  out  of  the  money  expend- 
ed that  much  longer.  The  simple  ques- 
tion ])resented  is.  Shall  the  Government, 
without  expense  to  itself,  proceed  to 
complete  these  works  with  all  reasonable 
dispatch  ? 

ihe  President,  after  passing  thru  the 
great  arid  region  and  understanding 
well  the  situation,  declared  in  favor  of 
a  bond  issue  with  which  to  raise  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  now  in 
the  course  of  construction.  This  seems 
wise  and  just.  The  bonds  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  land  fund,  which 
in  the  end  must  be  met  wholly  by  the 
settlers.  The  lands  bear  the  burden. 
The  settlers  are  willing  and  anxious  t«» 
have  this  done,  the  Government  is  out 
nothing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  greatly  benefited  by  speedy  action. 
It  is  merely  loaning  the  crqdit  of  the 
(iovcrnment  for  the  speedy  completion 
of  this  work  without  any  expense  what- 
ever, when  the  matter  shall  have  been 
closed  up,  to  the  Government. 

The  question  of  sending  more  men  to 
farm,  of  attaching  more  citizens  to  the 
soil,  of  finding  room  for  more  homes,  is 
not  only  a  question  of  immediate  import 
touching  the  welfare  of  those  home- 
steaders who  have  gone  upon  these  lands 
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good  faith,  but  it  is  a  question  nation 
(le  and  entering-  profoundly  into  the 
DUoniic  situation  now  confronting  us. 
le  hegira  of  the  last  thirty  years  from 
e  farm  to  the  city  is  beginning  to  have 
effect  upon  the  whole  economic  life 
this  nation.  Things  will  only  be  better 
un  the  face  of  the  American  citizen 
riis  from  the  crowded  and  congested 
nditions  of  the  city  to  a  more  extcn- 
!<t  home  life  on  the  farm. 
There  is  another  side  to  this  question 
50.  More  American  farmers  are  cross- 
es the  border  this  fall  into  Canada  than 
er  before.  One  of  our  great  news- 
pcrs  estimates  that  seventy  thousand 
rmcrs  will  go  to  Canada  to  live  this 


fall  and  will  take  with  them  seventy 
million  dollars  m  cash  and  effects.  We 
can  ill  aiford  to  lose  the^e  people,  amcjng 
the  very  best  of  our  citizenship,  and  the 
weallh  which  they  take  with  them  both 
in  dollars  and  in  muscle  and  brain.  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  meet 
this  great  princii)le  of  conservation  not 
in  a  theoretical  way,  but  in  a  practical 
way,  and  '.his  is  an  instance  where  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  may  well  be  tested 
upon  this  subject.  If  inducement  can 
be  held  out  to  hel))  persuade  the  farmer 
to  remain  here  an(l  devcloji  our  great 
natural  resources  and  utilize  our  agri- 
cultural lands  we  should  do  so. 

lioisE,    Idaho. 
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rhe  Unattractiveness  of  American   Men 

BY  AMANDA  SAEPE  QUAESITA 

I  Of  many  letters  called  out  by  the  article  in  our  issue  of  October  28,  by  "An  Unwilling 
Celibate,"  wc  select  the  following  for  publication  by  a  woman  of  high  character  and  posi- 
tion,  for   wlioni   wc   vouch. — 1£ditor.] 


NAVE  read  the  article  on  "Why 
J^ducated  Women  Uo  Not  Marry,'" 
in  the  October  28  issue  of  The 
JDKi'iiNUKNT,  with  the  interest  which 
ery  one  must  share  who  belongs  to  the 
ass  of  unmarried  and  educated  spin- 
ers  therein  discussed.  I  sympathize 
holly  with  the  irritation  felt  by  that 
riter,  at  the  criticism  of  our  manner  of 


able  intellectually  than  women.  But  one 
docs  not  marry  for  the  sake  of  intel- 
lectual discussion.  One  can  have  that 
without  marriage,  and  as  a  suitor  the 
American  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  dis- 
tinct failure!  He  does  the  main  thing; 
he  proposes  (at  least  in  my  case  he  has 
(k)ne  so),  but  with  no  marked  courage, 
romance  or  charm  ;  and  unless  a  woman 


te,  and  agree  with  her  that  the  fault  is      is  very  anxious  to  marry  in  the  abstract, 


)t  ours.  My  experience  has,  however, 
;en  different  from  hers,  for  from  acci- 
Mits  of  propinquity  or  whatever  reason, 
have  been  asked  in  marriage  a  normal 
imber  of  times,  in  most  cases  by  men 
liom  I  liked  and  who  were  eligible 
lOugh.     And  yet   they   were   in   every 


there  is  little  temptation  to  fall  in  with 
his  wishes. 

To  illustrate  my  jioint  more  clearly, 
let  me  describe  my  courtship  experiences 
franklv.  1  recall  five  occasions  when 
the  (lue^lion  has  been  i>ut  to  me  by  men 
whom,  in  a  certain  fashion.  I  liked.    The 


ise  absolutely  out  of  the  (piestion  when      only  one  who  vwdc  love  to  me  in  any 


)nsidered  as  possible  husbands.  T,  like 
le  writer  of  the  article,  am  a  college 
raduate,  with  a  doctor's  degree  from  a 
rge  university.  I  have  kimwn  many 
len,  and  have  been  genuinely  fond  of 
lem  as  comrades  in  work  and  recrea- 
on.  I  think  I  have  been  more  intimate 
ith  men  in  some  respects  than  with 
omen,  for  in  my  branch  of  work  T 
ave  often  found  them  more  companion- 


strict  sense  was  an  interesting  but  im- 
possible foreigner,  who  tried  to  jier- 
suade  me  that  when  ho  had  become  a 
diplomat  we  could  rule  in  a  foreign 
salon  together!  I  heard  of  him  later  as 
a  bank  clork.  and  have  since  lost  track 
of  him  entirely. 

Two  others  were  college  professors, 
interesting  after  a  fashit^n.  but  with  no 
social     experience,     absolutely     without 
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accomplishments  in  any  but  their  own 
subjects,  and  both  prone  to  monologs  in 
conversation  which  sent  me  into  a  doze. 
It  may  be  asked  why  i  liked  them  at  all, 
and  why  they  should,  without  encour- 
agement, have  asked  me  to  marry  them. 
1  do  not  know,  for  certainly  1  am  no 
coquet,  but  I  venture  as  an  explana- 
tion that  in  the  first  j)lace  they  wished  to 
marry  some  one ;  in  the  second  place, 
they  found  me  an  eligible  person  in 
looks,  family,  behavior  and  domestic 
economies ;  and  thirdly,  they  mistook  my 
genuine  interest  m  their  professional 
activities  for  a  sentimental  leaning 
toward  them  as  possible  husbands. 

Even  then,  if  they  had  stuck  to  their 
point  and  shown  a  certain  recklessness 
in  overcoming  resistance,  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  gained  my  respect,  even  tho 
not  my  affection.  As  it  was,  the  lady- 
like submissiveness  with  which  they 
took  their  dismissal,  and  the  briskness 
with  which  they  began  to  court  the  next 
girl  on  the  list  excited  nothing  but 
amusement. 

The  other  two  were  professional  men, 
college-bred,  and  one  had  a  further  rec- 
ord   of    scholarship    behind    him.      But 
each  in  his  separate   fashion   was  quite 
out  of  the  game  from  the  start.     I  will 
pass  over   details   of   plainness   of    face 
and  meanness  of  stature,   for,  after  all. 
those  are  secondary  matters.     The  main 
difficulty  was,  that  in  every  possible  re- 
spect I  was  their  superior,  conceited  as 
that  may  sound.     They  said  this  them- 
selves, and  they  were  quite  right.     1  was 
more  accomplished,  more  traveled,  more 
socially  experienced,  more  versatile ;  and 
their  enjoyment  of  my  company  consist- 
ed largely  in  sitting  back  to  listen  to  my 
words,    with    a    fascination    not    unmixt 
with  terror!     I  advanced  the  conversa- 
tional  topics ;   I   invented   the  games ;    I 
sang  the  songs ;   T  read  the  books  and 
reported  their  contents:  and  while  T  pro- 
test tiiat  T  did  n(^t  also  propose  and  tried 
to  prevent  them  from  so  doing,  T  decid- 
ed the  question  of  matrimony  as  T  had 
decided   every  other,  atid  they  made  no 
further   appeal,   knowing   that   it   would 
be  useless.     T  liked  these  men.  too.  and 
like  them  still.     They  were  nice  broth- 
ers, who  could  be  easily  managed.     P.ut 
as    the   editorial    in    Tnr.    TNi>i"pr:\nKXT 
remarked.    "Men    marry,    after    all,    for 


love."  1  add,  So  do  women.  And  the 
timorous  affection  of  even  a  lovable  man 
who  dances  to  her  piping  is  not  war- 
ranted to  win  a  woman  of  spirit.  Un- 
educated women  will  admire  these  men. 
because  to  them  they  seem  remarkable. 
They  do  not  seem  remarkable  to  a 
woman  who  is  as  much  or  more  enlight- 
ened than  they,  and  such  a  woman  will 
not  marry  a  man  unless  he  is  at  least 
her  equal,  and  seems  to  her  )iiorc  than 
her  equal. 

All  this  may  seem  like  the  egotistic 
affectation  of  a  vain  woman,  if  I  do  not 
hasten  to  modify  what  has  gone  before. 
The  criticisms  here  made  against  men 
are  distinctly  aimed  at  American  men. 
As  Mrs.  Anna  Rogers  pointed  out  in 
her  essay  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on 
"Some  Faults  of  American  Men,"  and 
as  Professor  Miinsterberg  had  said  be- 
fore her,  in  his  chapter  on  Women  in 
"American  Traits,"  the  American  men 
are  not  culturally  on  a  level  with  the 
women.  They  do  not  play,  sing,  paint, 
keep  abreast  of  literature,  or  have  an 
intelligent  interest  in  social  matters. 
They  leave  it  all  to  their  sisters :  and 
while  I  do  think  they  try  conscientiously 
to  get  married,  they  spend  little  atten- 
tion on  the  problem  of  inaking  them- 
selves attractive  to  a  cultured,  active  and 
independent  woman. 

She  is  ahead  of  them.  She  knows  it 
and  they  know  it,  and  when  she  asks 
them  candidly  to  name  one  good  reason 
why  she  should  marry  them,  they  curl 
up  like  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  blaze! 

Not  so  the  European.     Every  woman 
who  has  lived  in  Europe  feels  the  strik- 
ing difference  between  tlie  tw<i  types  of 
masculinity.      The    American    men   may 
seem    more    moral    and    perhaps    more 
wholesome,    but    mideniablv    more    dull. 
The    I'Tenchman.   the    Italian,   the   .Aus- 
trian,  are   so   much   more   entertaining, 
and  while  their  proposals  arc  conspicu- 
ously   infrequent    without    a    knowledge 
of  the  bank  book,  as   entertainers  they 
could  make  an   .\merican  man  open  his 
eyes.     They  do  not  lie  back  and  smoke, 
and  expect  the  woman  to  annisc  them. 
But   they  find  her  a   comfortable  chair 
and  play  Chopin  to  her.  they  invite  her 
to   take   tea   in   charming   corners,   they 
plan  mcKMilight  walks  and  sunset  rides, 
etc..  etc.     They  feel  the  obligation  to  be 
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tercsting,   and    I    must    say    that    they 

cceed    in    a    fashion    that    makes    the 

erage  American  man  seem  hke  a  (hill, 

ay,  awkward  hoy  in  comparison.    I 'art 

this  foreign  notion  of  a  man's  place 

society  may  he  hased  on  artificiality 

manners,  or   deceptive   advances,   or 

liat  you   like.      I'ut   i)art   of    it   is   the 

nest  conviction  that  women  are  to  he 

urted  with  care  and  attention,  that  the 

me  is  worth  the  candle,  and  that  re- 

:tance    or    indifference    on    her    ])art 

:ans  for  them  not  collapse,  hut  hattle. 

ley  have  too  much   respect   for  them- 

Ives  to  he  as  indififerent  as  the  average 

nerican  man  to  matters  of  art.  society. 

in  fact  anything  hut  the  one  profes- 

)n  or  pursuit  hy  which  they  earn  their 

ing. 


If  the  gfjod-hearted,  comi^anionahle, 
honest  American  man  w(juld  wake  up, 
use  his  wits,  straighten  his  necktie,  im- 
prove his  manners,  heccjme  informed  on 
things  in  general,  try  seriously  not  U) 
marry,  hut  to  make  himself  marriage- 
ahle.  and  ahove  all,  get  over  his  terrified 
admiration  of  the  nimhler  sex,  cultivate 
his  capacity  to  contradict  her,  and  even 
hully  her  now  and  then — he  would  get 
what  he  wanted  in  wives  as  he  has  done 
in  every  other  department  of  life. 

Meanwhile,  the  woman  who  has  taken 
her  education  more  seriously  will  like 
him,  will  play  with  him  and  will  w(jrk 
with  him,  hut  she  has  too  much  romance 
left  in  her  to  marry  where  she  cannot 
wholly  respect,  or  to  suhstitute  for  love 
a  liking  not  unmi.\ed  w'ith  contempt. 


To  My  Mother 

BY  SARAH  NOBLE  IVES 

The  autumn  airs  stir  gently  over  France, 

Dropping  with  scarce  a  rustle  the  brown  leaves 

On  the  warm  bosom  of  their  mother  Earth. 

And  laughing  softly  o'er  the  heads  of  those 

Who  toil  and  sing  among  her  laden  vines. 

There  Summer  finds  the  world  too  sweet  to  leave, 

And,  hesitating,  lingers  to  caress 

Her  ruddy  sister,  as  she  rests  amid 

Her  harvests,  rich  with  latent  rain  and  sun. 

Wooed  by  these  still,  bright  days,  the  chestmit  trees 

[•"eel  in  their  aged  limbs  the  sap  of  youth 

Stirring  again,  and  in  the  flush  of  joy 

Crown  their  bare  heads  with  garlands  of  the  spring. 

So  would  I  wish  the  autumn  of  thy  days, 
When  thou  art  sitting  near  the  close  of  life. 
Waiting  the  last  long  silence;  when  thv  sheaves. 
.And  the  rich  fruits  of  all  thy  patient  love. 
hVeighted  with  seeds  for  future  ripening 
Are  heaped  around  thee — mayst  thou  feel  the  spring 
Of  youth  within  thee,  and  with  holy  joy. 
Crown  the  fair  circle  of  thy  years  with  flowers. 

Nkw  ViiRK  City. 


An   Interview  with   Prince   Ito 


BY  WILLIAM  T.   ELLIS 


LOOKING  back  upon  nearly  a  year 
of  strenuous  journalistic  labor  in 
the  Far  East  1  see  that  the  hard- 
est and  at  the  same  time  most  interest- 
ing work  1  had  centered  in  the  capital 
of  ancient  Chosun,  where  more  than 
three  thousand  years  of  national  exist- 
ence seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  end  for 
poor  old  Korea.  To  "see  both  sides  and 
get  all  the  facts"  meant  persisting,  pa- 
tient, discriminating  investigation,  some 
conclusions  of  which  were  published  in 
The  Independent  of  April  25,  1907. 
The  Japanese  side  of  the  case  was  easy 
to  get,  from  official  quarters ;  the  Ko- 
rean version  was  put  forth,  sometimes 
with  more  feeling  than  exactness,  by 
practically  all  the  foreigners  in  Seoul 
with  whom  I  talked.  But  official  Ko- 
reans, especially  those  willing  to  be 
quoted,  were  hard  to  reach. 

The  King  himself,  I  was  told  on 
every  side,  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  an 
American  newspaper  representative,  but 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and 
access  to  him  could  only  be  had  thru  the 
American  adviser  to  the  Japanese  (and. 
ostensibly,  to  the  Korean  King).  Dur- 
ham White  Stevens,  or  thru  IMar(|uis  Ito 
himself.  From  what  I  had  learned  of 
the  King  I  had  become  convinced  that 
he  was  a  weak,  crafty  and  cowardly 
plotter,  whose  word  was  worth  no  more 
than  that  of  the  meanest  palace  eunuch. 
So  the  point  to  be  established,  as  of 
more  importance  than  aught  this  wobbly 
scion  of  an  ancient  royal  line  might  say. 
was  whether  or  not  he  was  actually  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese, 
or  whether  he  was  a  free  agent. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  I  was  brought 
into  personal  relationship  with  the  pow- 
erful Prince  Ito  and  the  brilliant  0.  W. 
Stevens,  both  of  whom  have  since  been 
laid  low,  remote  from  the  scene  of  our 
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conference  in  Korea's  capital,  by  de- 
fenders of  that  same  ruler  whose  power 
they  thought  they  had  effectually  brok- 
en. Misguided  Korean  "patriotism" 
slew  Stevens  in  San  Francisco  and  Ito 
in  Manchuria,  and  set  the  flames  of  re- 
volt to  burning  with  temporary  bright- 
ness in  Korea  ;and  perhaps — time  will 
tell — thwarted  Japan's  patient  purposes 
in  Manchuria. 

Repeatedly  I  had  gone  to  the  ever- 
gracious  and  charming  and  brilliant 
Stevens  for  the  Japanese  side  of  the 
story  that  I  was  uncovering  day  by  day. 
He  had,  with  admirable  skill  and  tact, 
refused  my  request  to  see  the  King, 
whom  he  mockingly  called  "my  imperial 
master" ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  King 
was  really  not  in  a  state  mentally  to  be 
seen.  Hut  Stevens  agreed  to  arrange  an 
interview  with  Prince  Ito,  the  Japanese 
Resident-General,  to  talk  over  the  gen- 
eral Korean  situation.  On  the  after- 
noon of  November  16,  1906.  about  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  he  called  for  me  at  the 
"Astor  House  Hotel."  and  suggested 
that  we  walk  to  the  Residency-General. 
Jinrikishas  are  unsocial  vehicles,  and 
Stevens  evidently  wanted  to  talk ;  so  our 
'rickshaws  followed  us  as  we  threaded 
our  way.  thru  the  native  streets  up  the 
hill  toward  Prince  Ito's  home  and  office. 
My  companion,  apparently  to  prepare 
me  for  the  interview,  dwelt  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Japanese  task  in  taking  over 
the  suzerainty  of  Korea.  He  admitted 
that  there  had  been  serious  friction  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  civil  power,  the 
former  standing  always  for  the  most 
vigorous  measures,  and  for  a  contempt- 
uous disregard  of  Korean  riglits.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
Ro^^idont-Gcncral's  difficulties.  He  said 
that  there  had  been  many  outrages  per- 
petrated   upon    Koreans    by   the    iinmi- 
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grants,  wlio  were  of  the  lowest  class  of 
Japanese;  but  that  Prince  Ito  was  sin- 
cerely doing  his  best  to  remedy  these 
difficulties.  lie  digressed  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  foreigners  who 
espoused  Korea's  cause,  declaring  that 
the  foremost  of  tliese  was  "afllicted  with 
congenital  inaccuracy."  The  Seoul  News, 
he  asserted,  was  maintained  by  the 
Household  Department  of  the  Korean 
Government,  and  other  "agitators"  were 
paid  out  of  the  same  purse. 

Especially  striking  to  me  was  Stev- 
ens's almost  plaintive  plea  for  considera- 
tion for  Ito,  who,  he  said,  was  growing 
old  and  showing  it,  and  who  was  seri- 
ously troubled  by  ill  health.  By  this 
time  we  had  arrived  at  the  Residency, 
without  being  challenged  by  the  Japan- 
ese guards  at  the  gate.  Three  Japanese 
functionaries,  in  a  combination  of  Eu- 
ropean evening  dress  and  brass  buttons, 
ushered  us  into  the  large  parlor ;  the 
house  had  formerly  been  the  Japanese 
legation. 

Prince  Ito  came  down  promptly.  He 
was  smaller  and  less  pompous  than  I 
had  expected  to  find  him,  and  not  so 
venerable.  Although  sixty-nine  years  of 
age,  his  goatee  and  mustache  were  not 
very  gray.  His  general  plumpness  and 
comparative  youth  fulness  seemed  at  va- 
riance with  his  reported  frailty.  He 
wore  a  simple  black  uniform,  with  less 
gold  lace  on  it  than  that  of  the  sergeant 
at  the  gate.  On  his  breast  were  two 
decorations,  simbursts,  each  the  size  of 
an  aftcr-dimicr  .saucer.  One  had  what 
seemed  to  be  a  ruby  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  in  the  center,  the  rays 
being  white  enamel,  with  gold  edges,  the 
whole  being  green  at  the  circumference. 
The  other  decoration  was  similiar.  ex- 
cept that  it  had  the  conventional  Korean 
symbol  in  the  center.  Stevens  told  me 
that  one  was  the  first-class  Order  of 
Chrysanthemum  and  the  other  the  first- 
class  Order  of  the  (lierry  Blossom.  With 
the  familiar  quick,  jerky  bows  of  the 
Japanese,  Prince  Ito  greeted  us.  shaking 
hands  cordially.  While  the  coiumon- 
places  of  greeting  were  being  ex- 
changed, he  offered  cigars  and  cigarets 
from  a  silver  box  in  llie  center  of  the 
table.  European  tea  was  scxmi  served, 
and.  later,  as  darkness  drew  on,  a  ser- 
vant brought  in  two  large  silver  can- 
delabra— after  which   the  electric  lights 


were  turned  out.  While  Prince  Ito 
adopted  European  usages  in  his  offi- 
cial life,  and  wore  Euroj^ean  clothes,  I 
was  informed  by  Stevens  that  he  did 
luost  of  his  work  in  a  Japanese  house, 
and  wearing  the  more  comfortable  Jap- 
anese garb.  All  the  while  he  talked, 
Prince  Ito  smoked  vigorously.  He  ad- 
dressed his  remarks  to  me ;  and  I  had 
the  feeling  that  Stevens  felt  a  trifle  left 
out  of  the  interview,  especially  as  he 
manifestly  wanted  to  steer  the  Resident 
(Jeneral  on  to  thicker  ice,  at  one  or  two 
points.  I  had  to  give  close  heed  to 
Prince  Ito,  for  his  English  was  broken. 
He  confessed  to  wearmess,  in  response 
to  my  inquiries  concerning  his  health, 
for  he  had  sj^ent  five  ht)urs  with  the 
Korean  cabinet  that  day.  "criving  them  a 
moral  lecture." 

When,  early  in  the  conversation,  I 
asked,  "What  of  Korea?"  he  settled 
back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  talk. 
Thenceforth  the  interview  became  a  dis- 
course. Eor  nearly  an  hour  Prince  Ito 
held  forth,  without  a  single  interrogation 
from  me.  He  pointed  out  the  magni- 
tude of  the  question.  Then  he  took  up 
the  cry  for  annexation,  which  he  said 
was  being  raised  in  Japan.  To  this  he 
was  opposed.  Annexation  would  be  lx)th 
costly  and  difficult.  Korea  was  not  a 
barbarous  nation  ;  she  had  had  a  history 
of  three  thousand  years.  One  thousand 
years  of  this  had  been  a  period  of  cor- 
ruption, without  any  reform.  In  this 
lime  she  had  been  unable  to  administer 
herself.  Thus  came  about  China's  suz- 
erainty. 

l>y  this  time  1  saw  that  my  distin- 
guished host  was  talking  less  to  me  than 
to  himself;  the  statesman  had  laid  aside 
his  official  cares,  as  he  was  wont  to  doflf 
his  luui^pean  clothes,  and  was  simply 
an  old  man  indulging  in  pleasurable  rem- 
iniscences. He  recalled  the  war  with 
China  over  Korea,  and  cited  many  inci- 
dents of  those  stirring  days.  Then  there 
followed  naturally  the  involved  story, 
miinteresting  to  a  Westerner  miless  ex- 
panded, of  Russian  intrigue  in  Korea, 
subsequent  to  that  war.  There  crept  a 
iK^te  of  bitterness  against  Russia  into  his 
voice,  as  he  told  how  this  Power  had 
repeatedly  thwarted  Japan,  which  had  to 
wait  mitii  her  day  should  come.  "Japan 
would  have  settled  the  Boxer  troubles 
alone,  as  representative  of  the   Powers. 
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but  Russia  objected.  We  had  the  force 
all  ready  and  at  hand."  So  there  ensued 
the  tedious  delays  in  the  relief  of 
Peking. 

"Japan  wants  merely  to  help  Korea 
to  govern  herself.  If  Korea  proves 
faithful  to  Japan,  Japan  will  respect  her 
sovereignty.  If  not" — and  here  the 
strong  head  was  defiantly  tossed — "Japan 
will  conquer  her."  Then  followed  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  treaty  then 
supposedly  in  negotiation  between  Japan 
and  Korea :  he  spoke  of  it  as  an  already 
accomplished  fact.  "Russia  objects,  but" 
— and  again  that  spirited  toss  of  the 
head — "we  do  not  care  what  Russia 
thinks.     We  shall  go  ahead." 

When  given  an  opening  I  asked,  "Will 
Japan  colonize  Korea?"  This  question 
he  dodged,  pointing  out  that  the  Japan- 
ese do  not  like  to  go  to  a  very  hot  or 
a  very  cold  climate.  He  spoke  of  his 
own  well-known  aversion  to  cold  weath- 
er, and  his  practice  of  spending  his  win- 
ters in  Japan.  Little  did  he  dream  that 
a  cold-weather  journey  into  Manchuria, 


when  he  would  rather  be  in  the  more 
salubrious  climate  of  Japan,  would  be  the 
tragic  end  of  his  career. 

Night  had  fully  come,  and  the  great 
statesman's  interest  in  his  own  monolog 
having  subsided,  I  arose  to  go,  drop- 
I)ing  casually  the  question — which  was 
the  real  object  of  my  visit,  to  place  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Emperor's  seclusion 
upon  the  highest  Japanese  authority — 
"May  I  have  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror?" At  once  the  little  black  eyes 
snajjped,  and  I  seemed  to  see  the  racon- 
teur of  entertaining  stories  transformed 
before  my  vision  into  the  alert,  careful 
statesman.  He  parried  my  question  by 
another,  as  to  why  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Korean  ruler;  thought  he  couldn't  allow 
it ;  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  was  helped 
out  by  Stevens.  At  length,  seeing  that 
he  had  accepted  too  much  responsibility 
for  the  Korean  Emperor's  actions,  he 
finally  said  he  would  ask  his  Majesty 
and  let  me  know  later.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  the  answer! 

SWARTIIMORE,     Pa. 


The  Great  Musical   Uplift 


BY   HENRY  T.  FINCK 


F 


REDERICK  STOCK,  the  eminent 
Chicago  conductor  and  successor 
of  Theodore  Thomas,  recently 
called  attention  to  the  great  wave — "a 
real  tidal  wave" — of  music  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  United  States.  Tidal 
wave  is  hardly  too  strong  a  word  for 
this  movement.  Erom  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  from  Atlanta  to  Los 
Angeles,  from  Boston  to  Seattle,  from 
New  Orleans  to  Minneapolis — you  may 
follow  any  degree  of  latitude  or  longi- 
tude and  come  across  cities  and  towns 
of  all  sizes  m  which  music  Nourishes 
as  never  before. 

Among  the  cities  which  liave  orches- 
tras of  their  own — and  orchestras  are 
expensive  luxuries — are,  besides  Boston 
and  New  York,  which  have  had  them  for 
generations,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis.  Washing- 
ton, St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Some  of  these 
arc    heard   in    a   number    of    cities    on 


monthly  or  annual  tours,  so  that  hardly 
any  sizable  town  fails  to  get  its  share 
of  orchestral  music. 

These  numerous  concerts  provide  abun- 
dant employment  for  soloists  who  are 
coming  to  us  across  the  ocean  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  and  who  also  give 
recitals  of  their  own,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Were  it  not  that  concert-giving 
involves  a  great  deal  of  fatiguing  travel 
and  the  eating  of  many  voice-injuring 
meals  in  poor  hotels,  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  the  leading  operatic  stars  would 
forsake  their  calling  and  take  to  the  con- 
cert hall  entirely ;  for  the  demand  for 
thein  at  present  is  extraordinary,  and 
even  the  highest-priced  singers  can  make 
more  on  tours  of  their  own  than  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Manhattan  Opera 
Houses,  which  pay  salaries  that  all  the 
world  marvels  at.  Madame  Schumann- 
lleink  has  already  practically  given  up 
the  opera  for  concerts ;  so  has  Madame 
Scmbrich :  and  one  could  hardly  blame 
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Miss  (jcraldinc  I'urrar  if  she  fulluwcd 
their  example,  for  she  has  sung  on  her 
recent  tour  with  Madame  Samaroff  to 
record  auchcnces.  In  Chicago  her  Au- 
(ht(jrium  c(jncert  drew  a  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollar  audience,  of  which  $10,000 
was  given  to  the  German  Hospital.  Such 
a  thing  is  miheard  of  since  the  days  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  iier  first  concert  in  New 
York. 

It  might  be  said  t-liat  curiosity  has  as 
much  to  do  with  such  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses as  a  love  of  music;  and  there  is 
some  truth  in  this.  lUit  on  this  point 
there  is  a  widely  current  misconception. 
The  ])ublic  flocks  to  hear  the  famous 
singers  and  players,  and  stays  away 
when  minor  artists  come  to  play  good 
music.  Tcssimists  thereat  exclaim : 
"See!  It  is  not  the  music  they  want  to 
hear,  but  the  famous  prima  donna,  pian- 
ist and  violinist."  These  censors  forget 
one  thing.  They  forget  that  it  takes  a 
great  artist  to  interpret  the  best  music 
adequately.  The  minor  singers  and  i)lay- 
ers  may  be  well-trained  musicians,  hon- 
estly devoted  to  their  profession,  but 
they  cannot  enter  into  the  inner  spirit 
of  the  music  they  render,  they  lack  mag- 
netism, they  miss  fire.  That's  what 
makes  them  minor  artists. 

The  new  musical  activity  thruout  the 
country  comes  to  a  focus  in  the  oldest 
centers,  particularly  P>oston  and  New 
York.  Boston  used  to  be  the  hub,  musi- 
cally as  otherwise,  and  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort is  being  made  this  year  to  recover 
the  lost  supremacy.  The  wonderful 
symphony  orchestra  will  no  longer  enjoy 
a  monopoly.  There  is  to  be  another 
orchestra  of  one  hundred  men  whose 
sjiecialty  will  be  modern  French  music, 
and  a  third  orchestra  of  eighty-six  play- 
ers has  been  engaged  for  the  new  opera 
house.  This  million-dollar  institution 
marks  the  advent  of  a  new  spirit  to  the 
Now  ICngland  metrojiolis.  Instead  of 
depending  on  New  York  for  a  few 
weeks  of  opera  once  a  year.  Boston  has 
now  a  comjiany  of  its  own  which  will 
be  active  several  months.  It  is  affiliated 
witii  our  own  Metropolitan,  and  there 
will  bo  some  interchange  of  singers.  The 
operas  will  be  sung  in  Italian  and 
I'Vench,  but  in  the  spring  a  few  weeks 
of  German  opera  will  be  supplied  bv  the 
Metropolitan  CiMupany.      Mr.  Hammer- 


stein,  also,  will  try  to  duplicate  his  suc- 
cess of  last  spring. 

Much  as  will  be  ofTered  in  Boston — 
and  similar  stories  might  be  told  of  sev- 
eral other  cities— it  dwindles  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  New 
\'ork's  coming  tiflal  wave  of  music. 
Hammerstein  opens  this  week  with  five 
operatic  j)crformances  at  the  Manhattan. 
Next  week  he  will  have  seven,  including 
two  of  b'rench  opera  comiquc — "La  ¥\]\c 
de  Madame  Angot"  and  "La  Mascotte." 
Next  week,  also,  the  other  company  will 
open  its  doors  for  six  performances  in 
the  Metropolitan  and  two  in  the  New 
Theater.  Thenceforth,  for  five  months, 
there  will  be  at  least  sixteen  operatic 
performances  in   New  Yfirk  every  week. 

These  performances  will  be  given  with 
the  aid  of  the  greatest  singers  in  the 
world,  as  usual,  and  inore  of  them  than 
ever  before.  The  galaxy  of  stars  is  daz- 
zling. 'J'he  fixed  stars  at  the  Metro- 
politan will  be  Farrar,  Fremstad.  Gad- 
ski.  Destinn,  Homer,  to  whom  Xordica 
will  again  be  added,  and  Caruso.  Bur- 
rian,  Jorn,  Anthes,  Goritz,  Reiss.  Soom- 
er.  Amato.  Then  there  are  new-comers 
— Delna.  Slezak.  Clement.  Mcttschik. 
Lipkowska.  Jadklower,  of  some  of 
whom  great  things  are  expected.  Ham- 
merj^tein's  constellation  includes  Tetraz- 
zini.  Garden.  Trcntini.  Gervillc-Reache. 
Cavalieri.  Dalmores.  Zcnatello,  Constan- 
tino, Dufranne.  Sammarco,  and,  great- 
est of  all,  Maurice  Renaud. 

Picsides  the  standard  operas  that  we 
have  always  with  us  there  will  be.  if 
l^romises  are  kei)t,  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
one  never  before  heard  in  New  York. 
A  few  years  ago  everybody  would  have 
laughed  at  such  a  jirospectus ;  but  since 
Hammerstein  proved  that  operatic  n(^v- 
elties  can  be  nuule  to  pay,  a  new  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  such  enterprise,  and 
the  composers  are  rejoicing.  Not  con- 
tent with  existing  works  the  owner  of 
the  Manhattan  has  commissioned  two 
.\mcrican  composers.  \'ictor  Herbert 
and  Reginald  de  Koven.  to  write  F.ng- 
lish  operas  for  him.  That  of  \'ictor 
Herbert  is  expected  to  bo  ready  by  Feb- 
ruary. He  informed  me  the  other  da\ 
that  two  acts  of  it  are  completed.  Her 
bert  is  best  known  as  a  writer  of  oper- 
ettas, but  he  has  composed  .some  excel- 
lent  serious   orchestral   works  also,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  wliy  he  should  not 
succeed  in  grand  opera.  He  is  our 
Johann  Strauss,  and  i  beheve  he  could 
be  the  American  Richard  Strauss,  too, 
for  he  has  the  gift  of  melody,  as  well  as 
great  command  of  orchestral  resources. 

Richard  Strauss's  "Elektra"  is  to  be 
the  principle  novelty  at  the  Manhattan, 
where  it  is  not  likely,  however,  to  create 
as  much  of  a  sensation  as  the  same  com- 
poser's "Salome"  did  last  year.  At  the 
Metropolitan,  the  most  promising  nov- 
elty will  be  Humperdinck's  "Children  of 
the  King,"  a  work  of  difierent  cahber. 
Strauss  seeks  to  astonish  his  hearers, 
Humperdinck  to  move  his ;  both  succeed. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  opera  nights 
were  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  with  a  Saturday  matinee. 
That  left  two  weekdays,  at  any  rate, 
free  for  the  concert-givers.  Now  the 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are  also  pre- 
empted by  the  operas.  It  is  owing  to 
this  that  concerts  began  this  year  several 
weeks  sooner  than  usual,  and  that  the 
Sunday-concert  habit  is  growing  fast. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  operatic  evenings,  our  lead- 
ing orchestral  concern,  the  Philharmonic, 
is  to  give  nearly  double  its  usual  num- 
ber of  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  besides 
five  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy ;  thirty- 
nine  in  all.  Whether  so  many  will  pay, 
is  not  the  main  question  in  the  minds  of 
those  responsible  for  the  change  of  pol- 
icy in  this  venerable  institution.  The 
object  is  to  make  it  an  aggregation  of 
players  second  to  none  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  practically  a  new  orchestra,  the  old 
wood  having  been  eliminated  and  the 
vacancies  filled  with  the  l)cst  players  ob- 
tainable here  or  abroad.  The  fact  that 
Gustav  Mahler  is  the  conductor  ensures 
interesting  readings  at  all  events.  Even 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where 
he  was  hampered  by  insufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  reliearsc  and  impress  his  indi- 
vidual conceptions  on  the  players  and 
singers,  he  achieved  results  that  aston- 
ished and  delighted  his  audiences.  With 
a  first-class  orchestra  at  his  command 
for  as  many  rehearsals  as  he  chooses, 
he  will  be  able  to  do  wonders.  One 
detail  is  that  the  players  not  only  respect 
l)Ut  also  like  him.  wliich  is  a  very  imj^or- 
tant  thing.  He  lets  Ihem  go  wJien  they 
are  tired,  and  thus  has  taught  them  to 


concentrate  their  attention  and  do  as 
much  work  in  two  hours  as  they  might 
otherwise  accomplish  in   four. 

Inasmuch  as  Saturday  evenmg  has  al- 
ways been,  for  reasons  unknown,  a  poor 
night  for  attracting  audiences  either  to 
the  opera  (even  at  popular  prices)  or  to 
concerts,  the  Saturday  evening  Philhar- 
monic performances  have  been  given  up 
and  transferred  to  Thursday  evening,  so 
that  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts  will 
now  follow  the  evening  performance. 
Sunday  afternoons  are  to  be  utilized 
by  historic  and  Beethoven  cycles. 

The  increased  activity  of  the  Philhar- 
monic will  not  prevent  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  from  giving  about  as 
many  concerts  (including  a  Berlioz 
cycle)  as  usual;  nor  will  the  I'oston 
Symphony,  the  Russian  Symphony,  the 
People's  Symphony  and  the  Volpe  Or- 
chestras subside  in  the  least.  While 
there  is  nothing  particularly  uplifting  in 
the  mere  quantity  of  entertainments,  the 
quality  of  most  of  the  oflferings,  includ- 
ing chamber  concerts,  is  so  high  as  to 
distinctly  argue  progress. 

Of  the  prominent  soloists  to  be  heard 
this  season  several,  including  Johanna 
Gadski,  Fritz  Kreisler  and  Dr.  Wiillner, 
have  already  been  heard,  repeating  their 
former  triumj^hs.  Louise  Homer  has 
joined  her  colleagues  in  becoming  a  licd- 
er  singer  in  addition  to  being  an  operatic 
star,  making  her  debut  in  a  recital  of 
songs  composed  by  her  husband.  Sidney 
Homer.  Another  contralto.  Tilly  Koe- 
nen.  of  Holland,  has  sung  successfully 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  proving  again,  as 
Schumann-Heink  did  long  ago,  that  all 
the  honors  are  not  for  the  sopranos. 
We  shall  also  hear  Yolanda  Mero,  Pepito 
Arriola,  Busoni.  Elman.  Maud  Powell. 
Scmbrich  and  many  other  singers  and 
|)layers.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Russian  composers.  Sergei  Rachmanin- 
off, comes  to  play  his  own  works,  among 
them,  no  doubt,  the  prelude  which  made 
him  famous,  and  lovers  of  "In  a  Persian 
Garden"  and  other  song  cycles  will  have 
an  opportiniity  to  welcome  their  com- 
poser. Liza  Lchmann.  whose  presence 
will  once  more  raise  the  question:  "Can 
W(-imen  compose?"  They  are  trying  hard 
(Miough.  beyond  all  doubt :  indeed,  the 
publishers  say  there  arc  now  more  wo- 
men who  compose  than  men. 

New  York  City. 


To   Sidney   Lanier 

BY  CLIFFORD  LANIER 

Tiiou  nia^ic  breather  of  the  silver  flute! 

Arion  skillful  of  (An  later  time! 
F.nchantint^  nien  by  thine  enchanted  lute. 

And  driving  to  thy  yoke  of  lusty  rhyme. 
Wild  sea-shapes  strange,  and  deepest  ni\  steries 

In  that  all  boundless  ocean  of  thine  art : 
Who,  coming  to  thy  called  consistories. 

.Straight  do  thy  bidding  and  espouse  thy  part, 
So  that  thou  buoyest  high  upon  the  wave 

To  heavens  sweet,  in  Fame's  proud  glories  drest ! 
Behold !  Already  thy  tamed  coursers  lave 

Their  shining  figures  in  Fame's  port  of  rest, 
»•  And  thou  wave-beaten  bard,  in  kingly   form. 

Art  promontoried  high  above  all  storm. 

MONTGOMKRy,    ALA. 

Academic  Ceremonial 

BY  RAYMOND  MACDONALD  ALDEN 

[The    writer    holds   a    profcssorsliij)    of    Er. glish    Litcr.aturc    .ind    Rhetoric    in    the    Lcland 
Stanford,  Jr.,   University. — Editor.] 

A   RECENT   editorial   note   in  The  I'ut    for   the   most   part    such   academic 

Independent,  to  the  effect  that  a  occasions  were  graced  only  by  the  ob- 

straw  hat  was  in  every  way  more  servances   and  the  clothes   that  marked 

becoming    to    i'resident    Taft    than    the  any  other  "dressed  up"  affair,  and  the 

academic  toggery  with  which  he  was  in-  flowers,  ribbons  and  white  dresses  of  the 

vested  at  the  Yale  commencement,  has  graduates    of    young    ladies'    seminaries 

been  recalled  by  the  elaborate  ceremonial  rather  eclipsed  in   grandeur  the  college 

connected     with     the     inauguration     of  commencements    of    their   more   soberly 

President    Lowell    at    Cambridge ;    and  garbed  brothers. 

both  occasions  have  served  to  emphasize  But  not  so  today.    The  sterner  sex,  in 

the  fact  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  this  one  connection  at  least,  has  asserted 

a   kind   of   renascence   of   ceremonial —  its    right    to    beautiful    and    significant 

some  would  call  it  ritual — in  the  Amcr-  clothing;  and  no  body  of  women  outside 

ican  universities.     It  may  be  worth  while  the  ( )ricnt   is  likely  to   furnish  a  more 

to  ask  why  this  has  occurred,  and  whcth-  brilliant   display   than   the  gathering  of 

er  there  is  any  justification  for  it.  ofiicials,    faculties   and   students   at  uni- 

American  democracy  has  always  tend-  versity    functions    almost    anywhere    in 

ed.   on   the   whole,   to  be   indilTerent   to  America.       Silken     robes,    gold-tasseled 

ceremonial   observances  and   ceremonial  caps.  lKX)ds  lined  with  crimson,  orange 

costume,  outside  of  military  display  and  or  blue,  and  bordered  with  purple  and 

the  ritual  of  certain  secret  societies;  and  yellow  velvet — these  verily  make  the  air 

our  colleges  formerly  reflected  this  atti-  rainbow-hued.     In  one  of  the  large  uni- 

tude.    In  a  few  of  the  oldest,  to  be  sure,  versities  it  was  also  the  custom,  a  few 

from  early  times  certain  traditions  were  years  ago.  for  professors  to  appear  thus 

maintained,   such   as.   at    Harvard   com-  nobly  clad  at  tlie  "faculty  teas"  held  at 

mencements.   the   imposing  presence   of  intervals  in  the  university  library  build- 

the  Governor  of  the  Coiumonwealth  and  ing.  whither  all  the  best  society  of  the 

his   military   staflF,   and  the   reqtiirement  city  was  bidden.      .\t  such  occasions  it 

that  all  speakers  should  wear  full  "even-  was  a  striking  sensation,  to  a  masculine 

ing"  dress — broad  daylight  tho  it  were,  novice,  not  only  to  find  his  "silks  and  fine 
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the  object  of  curious  and  ttatter- 
un  the  part  of  the  other 
sex,  but  to  feel,  as  he  walked  among 
them,  that  his  natural  angularities  were 
concealed,  that  his  skirts  rustled  like 
theirs,  and  that  his  movements  took  on 
liitherto  quite  unknown.  These 
however,  soon  vanished  wdien  it 
became  a  question  of  getting  up  and 
down  stairs.  If  this  costume  were  really 
maintained  for  otlier  tiian  brief  occa- 
sions, who  knows  but  important  spiritual 
results  might  fiow  therefrom?  For  a 
well-known  divine  has  confessed  that, 
when  he  once  occui)ied  the  pulpit  of  a 
brother  preacher  in  a  church  where  the 
clergyman  was  always  gowned,  he  him- 
self found  the  unfamiliar  costume  quite 
altering  the  tone  of  his  sermon,  soften- 
ing its  intellectual  angularities  as  his 
flowing  sleeves  softened  those  of  his 
elbows,  and  gently  forcing  both  gesture 
and  style  into  more  urbane  and  concilia- 
tory forms. 

The  academic  costume  of  the  Amer- 
ican college  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
English  universities,  but  an  inheritance 
which  was  allowed  to  lapse  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  now  being  reclaimed — with 
modifications.  In  some  respects  we  are 
doing  it  more  quietly  than  they  do  in  the 
mother  country ;  certainly  we  have  noth- 
ing comparable  to  the  gowns  of  the  Cam- 
bridge doctors  of  divinity,  of  scarlet 
body  with  trimmings  of  pink — a  combi- 
nation rarely  seen  elsewhere  outside  of 
particularly  riotous  geranium  beds.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  our  desire  for  a 
rational  and  complete  system,  we  have 
developed  a  many  -  colored  variety  of 
significant  details  of  academic  costume 
which  is  quite  unknown  across  the  sea. 
This  present  system  dates  only  from 
1894,  when  there  met  at  New  York  an 
"Intercollegiate  Commission."  consisting 
of  representatives  of  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton. Yale  and  New  York  universities,  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  academic  cere- 
monial. Ill  the  following  year  the  com- 
mission presented  its  report,  embodying 
a  scheme  of  costume  wdiich  had  been 
drawn  up  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Gard- 
ner C.  Leonard,  the  leading  American 
expert  on  the  subject,  and  this  was 
adapted  by  formal  statute  of  Columbia 
I 'nixersity  (President  .'^cth  Low  having 
been  a  member  of  the  commission),  fol- 
low id   1,\-   (if her   institutions   very  soon. 


At  present  the  same  plan  is  in  use  in 
some  two  hundred  colleges,  and  a  per- 
manent bureau  has  been  organized,  char- 
tered by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  keeping 
the  necessary  records,  distinguishing 
official  colors,  and  deciding  new  ques- 
tions of  what  may  be  called  academic 
heraldry. 

The  intercollegiate  scheme  of  costume 
was  based,  so  far  as  seemed  practicable, 
on  historic  usage,  its  chief  point  being 
the    ancient    division    of    scholars    into 
bachelors,  masters  and  doctors,  with  a 
corresponding   series   of   gowns,   distin- 
guished   chiefly    by    the    shape    of    the 
sleeves.    At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  one 
may  still  see  these  three  types,  with  local 
modifications ;    on    the    Continent    they 
have  largely  died  out,  with  the  abandon- 
ment   of    university    convocations    and 
commencements.     The  hoods   are  lined 
with  the  colors  of  the  university  confer- 
ring the  degree,  and  are  bordered  with  a 
color  symbolic  of  the   faculty  in  which 
the  degree  is  taken ;  white  for  arts  and 
letters,  blue   for  philosophy,  yellow   for 
science,  purple  for  law,  scarlet  for  theol- 
ogy and  green  for  medicine.     Of  these 
colors  the  white  and  the  scarlet  are  per- 
haps   the    only   ones    having   traditional 
warrant   (the  white  is  a  modification  of 
the  fur  border  on  the  bachelors'  hoods 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge) ;  the  others 
are  in  part  arbitrary,  tho  suggested  very 
generally  by  associations  either  historic 
or  imaginative,   which  may  or  may  not 
seem   happily  significant  to  the  investi- 
gator.     The    extraordinary    range    and 
comjjlexity  of  modern  university  courses 
are  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  extend  the  color 
scheme  devised   for  the  various  schools 
or  faculties,  until  there  are  now  fifteen 
of    them    officially    recognized    by    the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau.     One  may  imag- 
ine the  horror  of  the  old-time  scholar  at 
finding  graduates  in  dentistry,  commerce 
and  forestry  donning  academic  symbols 
theoretically  on  the  same  level  as  those 
of  the  "artes  humaniores."     (Siwely  the 
forestry  graduates  should  wear  "Lincoln 
green"  —  but     this     had     already     been 
usurped  by  the  medical  men :  they  are 
therefore  decked  in  russet  brown. "^ 

So  much  for  the  historical  explanation 
of  this  develf^pment.  P»ut  what  of  the 
real  inner  reasons   for  it  ?     Has  it  any 
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justification  other  than  as  an  innocent 
attempt  to  add  something  of  color  and 
form  to  the  prevaihngly  sober  life  of  the 
scholar? 

Jt  is  to  be  explained  in  part  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  growing  sense  of  solidarity 
among  our  colleges.  l"'ounded  under 
various  auspices,  often  in  the  days  and 
by  the  agency  of  sectarian  conflict,  these 
were  formerly  isolated  in  spirit  and 
often  exhibited  jealous  rivalries  with 
one  another.  No  one  was  quite  sure, 
moreover,  whether  their  degrees  meant 
the  same  thing;  and  students  beginning 
their  career  in  one  institution  commonly 
continued  it  there,  in  marked  contrast  to 
such  academic  migration  as  was  familiar 
in  Germany.  But  the  last  generation  has 
seen  a  marked  change  in  all  these  re- 
spects. Academic  rivalry  and  suspicion 
have  happily  decayed ;  various  important 
efforts  have  been  made  to  set  definite 
standards  of  university  work,  the  most 
notable  being  the  formation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities  and  the 
activities  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching; 
and  migration  from  one  institution  to 
another  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged by  all  wide-awake  faculties. 
Coupled  with  this  solidarity  of  our  own 
colleges  has  come  a  closer  connection 
between  them  and  their  fellows  of  the 
Old  World  ;  the  work  and  the  degrees  of 
the  former  are  now  fairly  well  recognized 
by  the  latter,  and  at  any  celebration  com- 
memorating such  an  event  as  the  birth 
of  a  university — like  recent  ones  at 
Aberdeen  and  T>eipzig — on  the  one  side, 
or  Yale  and  Princeton  on  the  other — 
representatives  of  the  sister  institutions 
of  both  continents  arc  present.  On  such 
occasions  I^itin  is  still  the  common  lan- 
guage of  international  scholarship,  and 
the  congratulatory  letters  arc  in  that 
language,  whether  they  be  from  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Copenhagen,  of  I'adua,  or  of 
Texas.  In  like  manner,  one  may  say, 
academic  costume  is  another  interna- 
tional and  intcracadcmic  language.  When 
-Ambassador  Rryce  made  the  Charter 
Day  Address  last  year  at  the  l^nivcrsity 
of  California,  his  gown  and  hood  were 
familiar  to  the  h^cal  community  becavise 
of  their  kinship  with  those  worn  by  the 
California  faculty  on  all  similar  (x-ca- 
sions,  atid  the  sense  that  be  was  a  son  (^f 


CJxford  was  blended  with  the  sense  that 
he  and  they  alike  were  members  of  the 
world-wide  society  of  scholars.  And 
every  graduate  who  d(jns  a  white-bor- 
dered master's  hood,  and  puts  his  hands 
into  the  slitted  medieval  sleeves  of  a 
master's  gown,  has  the  same  thing 
brought  home  to  him  by  the  same  aca- 
demic language.  It  is  quite  true  that 
both  these  international  languages  are 
now  of  sentimental  rather  than  practical 
utility,  for  there  are  few  delegates  who 
do  not  find  French  or  English  a  more 
ready  medium  of  exchange  than  Latin, 
and  the  derby  hat  is  doubtless  in  wider 
circulation  between  JCngland  and  Amer- 
ica than  the  mortar-board.  l>ut  all  lan- 
guages are  used  for  other  purposes  than 
merely  to  make  one's  self  understood. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  explana- 
tion to  be  suggested — the  revival  of  .sym- 
bolism which  in  our  time  is  showing  it- 
self in  many  directions.  The  Middle 
Ages  were  filled  with  symbolism,  in  the 
form  of  allegory,  and  the  usages  of 
church,  college  and  state,  as  devclcjped 
at  that  time,  were  saturated  with  it  as 
truly  as  were  poetry  and  art.  Then  it 
died  away,  as  men  increasingly  discrim- 
inated between  the  concrete  and  the  spir- 
itual, between  the  idea  and  its  shadow. 
We  shall  probably  never  regain  the  taste 
for  a  view  of  the  world  which  (lelil)er- 
ately  blurs  the  lines  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  nor  the  desire  to 
spend  much  time  and  labor  in  realizing 
objectively  the  symbolic  life — as  they 
still  did,  for  example,  when  Sir  Philij) 
Sidney  and  three  other  young  noblemen 
spent  two  whole  days  in  storming  an 
allegorical  "l""ortrcss  of  Perfect  Beauty," 
in  honor  of  the  \irgin  Queen.  Never- 
theless, symbolism  has  been  returning, 
with  a  difTerence.  Now.  when  we  use  it. 
we  know  what  we  are  doing ;  we  admit 
the  distinction  between  substance  and 
shadow,  yet  want  them  both,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Bacon  said  we  want 
poetry,  "To  give  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
in  those  points  wherein  the  nature  of 
things  doth  deny  it."  Now.  vouth  i«; 
naturally  full  of  the  love  of  these  unusc- 
ful,  significant  things,  but  in  our  time  is 
a  little  ashamed  of  admitting  it  :  and  1 
take  it  that  some  very  deep  wisdom  has 
been  wrought  int*^  the  present  move- 
ment for  making  the  academic  life  both 
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beaulilul  and  symbolic,  as  it  was  in  the 
past,  at  the  same  time  that  its  increasing 
utiHty  is  encouraged. 

Some  of  the  universities  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  founded  at  a  time 
when  educational  tradition  was  weak- 
ened and  utilitarianism  was  very  strong, 
began  with  this  symbolic  element  left  out 
of  account.  Their  atmosphere  and  their 
public  occasions  were  very  much  those 
of  a  business  college,  which  is  a  place 
where  one  goes  for  a  definite  kind  of 
instruction,  and  leaves  when  he  has  got 
it,  as  he  would  go  to  and  leave  a  depart- 
ment store.  They  conferred  degrees,  to 
be  sure,  but  that  was  because  these  ap- 
pendages, in  themselves  absurd,  have  an 
actual  commercial  value.  Already  these 
institutions  have  changed  their  tone  and 
methods.  In  part  their  own  students 
have  forced  it  upon  them.  These  young 
people  have  hungered  for  an  alma  mater 
— which  a  business  college  is  not.  They 
have  made  songs,  and  set  them  to  tunes 
sung  by  colleges  centuries  old,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  might  have  had  better 
ones  made  to  order.  They  have  msisted 
on  developing  "traditions."  Nothing  is 
at  once  more  humorous  and  more  serious 
than  the  solemnity  with  which  the  stu- 
dents of  a  young  Western  institution 
will  make  themselves  believe  that  some 
observance  of  theirs — it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  night-shirt  parade — is  a 
tradition,  and  has  the  sanctity  of  untold 
generations  behind  it.  And  in  some  cases 
they  have  actually  adopted  resolutions 
asking  the  faculty  to  join  them  in  wear- 
ing academic  costmnc  on  commencement 
day.  In  the  particular  case  I  have  in 
mind,  the  engineering  students  refused 
to  join  with  the  rest,  for  to  them  the  imi- 
versity  is  still  more  a  business  college 
than  to  the  others,  and  they  are  not 
greatly  concerned  with  the  links  that 
bind  it  to  the  past.  So  the  difFcrenccs 
between  these  newer  institutions  and  the 
older,  between  Eastern  and  Western, 
have  begun  to  fade,  and  as  the  older 
have  become  more  progressively  useful, 
the  younger  have  grown  more  cognizant 
of  the  value  of  a  past.  The  University 
of  Chicago,  tho  fomidcd  very  Inte.  did 
not  have  to  undergo  this  experience,  for 
its  first  president  realized  from  the  out- 
set the  importance  of  an  atmosphere, 
and    it    has    been    universallv    remarked 


with  what  extraordinary  success  he  de- 
veloped one,  despite  very  unfavorable 
conditions,  the  use  of  academic  cere- 
monial being  one  of  the  conspicuous 
means  to  that  end. 

Those  who  object  to  this  tendency  do 
so  either  on  the  ground  that  it  is  irra- 
tional or  that  it  is  undemocratic.  As  to 
the  first  objection,  my  own  position  will 
already  have  appeared.  It  is  wholly  irra- 
tional, and  all  the  better  for  being  so. 
The  point  may  be  made  clearer  by  an 
incident.  At  a  recent  discussion  of  an 
educational  subject  before  a  club  of  uni- 
versity men,  one  of  the  members  based 
his  remarks  on  an  imaginary  sketch  of  a 
natural  system  of  education  such  as 
would  be  devised  by  a  wise  man  who  had 
been  miraculously  deprived  of  all  memo- 
ries and  prejudices  born  of  history  or 
inheritance,  and,  of  course,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  proving  that  the  system 
would  be  very  different  from  that  actu- 
ally existing.  But  a  later  speaker  com- 
mented thus : 

"The  imaginary  wise  man,  constructing  his 
educational  system  without  the  aid  of  either 
])rcjudice  or  history,  would  certainly  not  be 
likely  to  take  into  account  such  a  fact  as  this 
— that  in  the  first  year  of  my  college  life  the 
academic  influences  that  affected  me  most 
strongly  were,  as  I  now  recall  them,  the  dark 
Gothic  stalls  in  the  university  chapel  and  some 
staiiiod-glass  windows  bearing  inscriptions 
conmicinorative  of  early  graduates." 

Nothing  could  be  more  irrational ;  but 
so  are  most  actual  experiences,  and  if 
we  cut  out  the  Gothic  stalls  or  the  gowns 
and  hoods  we  should  also  cut  out  such 
things  as  degrees,  awarding  only  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  in  the  several  sub- 
jects stiKlicd — and  do  a  hundred  other 
things  which  T  leave  to  the  rationalist  to 
work  out.  Of  course,  there  are  two 
types  of  mind  to  reckon  with  here,  and 
each  will  'Strive  to  be  consistent  after  its 
kind.  If  T  were  to  venture,  without  dis- 
respect, to  make  a  personal  application. 
I  might  say,  since  Tin-:  IxnF.rFNnENT 
ha<;  exprest  the  wish  to  see  straw  hats 
and  light  summer  suits  worn  on  aca- 
demic occasions  in  the  month  of  June 
(and  equally  comfortable  overcoats,  no 
doubt,  when  the  weather  is  coldV  that 
nothing  else  cotild  be  expected  of  a  peri- 
odical which  will  use  the  spelling  "thru" 
in  a  poem.  But  T  hasten  to  avoid  the 
implication,  and  to  point  out  that  an 
enthusiastic  spelling  reformer  need  not 
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be  an  anti-cereiiionialist.  For  tlie  old 
spelling,  it  is  believed,  is  not  only  irra- 
tional, but  actually  wasteful  of  time  and 
money,  while  not  niucli  positive  harm 
can  be  alleged  against  caps  and  gowns. 
True,  they  also  are  said  to  be  exjjensive, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Eor  graduating 
students  the  uniform  costume  is  by  far 
the  most  economical,  and,  while  the  silk 
gowns  of  the  faculty  are  somewhat  cost- 
ly, one  of  them  will  last  a  lifetime  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  will  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins  in  an  impecunious  pro- 
fessor's old  frock  coat. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  fashion 
under  discussion  is  undemocratic,  I  pass 
over  the  point  that  here  again  the  same 
thing  applies  to  degrees,  and  admit  that 
the  master's  and  doctor's  gowns  go  back 
to  days  when  to  be  a  master  or  a  doctor 
was  to  have  rights  and  privileges  (still 
harmlessly  conferred  in  diplomas)  which 
other  men  did  not  have.  On  the  first 
commencement  at  which  masters  of  arts 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity received  the  traditional  insignia  of 
the  degree,  President  Jordan  pointed  out 
this  historical  circumstance,  and  ob- 
served that  at  present  no  one  would 
think  them  any  better  or  more  privileged 
than  their  neighbors.  This  is  the  matter 
of  im])ortance — no  one  does  now  sup- 
pose that  the  academic  degree  or  the  aca- 
demic costume  places  any  barrier  be- 
tween its  owner  and  the  mass  of  human- 
ity, except  in  whatever  way  education 
itself  places  such  a  barrier.  As  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  we  enjoy  the 
symbolism  without  mistaking  it  for  real- 
ity. In  this  respect  there  is  a  close  anal- 
ogy between  educational  and  ecclesi- 
astical ceremonial.  There  is  a  ritualism 
which  derives  its  very  existence  from  be- 
lief in  certain  doctrines  which  the  great 
body  of  Protestant  Christendom  has  re- 
jected, and  such  ritualism  may  with  con- 
sistency be  regarded  by  zealous  Protest- 
ants as  dangerous.  But  quite  apart  from 
this  is  a  noticeable  growth  in  the  dig-nity 
and  elalx)rateness  of  church  services, 
which  one  may  call  ritualistic  if  he  likes, 
but  which  has  no  other  cause  than  the 
love  of  beauty  or  of  symbolism.  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  example,  has 
shown  this  tendency  of  late  years,  and 
has  even  published  a  new  prayer-book 


■for  voluntary  use,"  thereby  leading  a 
few  alarmists  to  suspect  that  it  is  on  the 
high  road  to  popery  ;  but  no  intelligent 
person  believes  that  any  matter  of  doc- 
trine is  involved.  One  can  no  longer  tell 
a  Congregationalist  by  his  neglecting  to 
bow  his  head  during  public  prayer,  but  I 
do  not  suppose  that  this  is  because  Con- 
gregationalists  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  has  respect  to  physical  posture. 
And  in  the  same  way  the  same  tenden- 
cies in  academic  life,  while  as  a  matter 
of  esthetics  they  may  be  frankly  termed 
a  reversion  to  medievalism,  do  not  indi- 
cate any  reversion  to  medieval  views  as 
to  aristocracy  or  its  opposite. 

The  fact  is,  just-  as  our  youth  are  a 
trille  ashamed  of  being  thought  poetic  or 
enthusiastic,  so  we  are  all  tempted  by  the 
devil  of  intellectualism  to  the  affectation 
of  an  indifference  to  form.  "What  a 
frightful  bore!"  whispered  one  of  my 
colleagues,  as  we  waited  on  commence- 
ment day  for  the  winding  procession  of 
black-robed  graduates  to  make  its  way 
into  the  hall.  And  1  begged  to  remind 
him,  perhaps  not  without  rudeness,  of 
tlie  retort  made  by  one  of  the  characters 
in  "Romola"  to  a  cynical  anti-formalist 
of  Florence: 

"Tliei"e  has  been  no  great  people  without 
processions,  and  tlie  man  who  thinks  himself 
too  wise  to  be  moved  by  them  to  anything  but 
contempt,  is  like  the  puddle  that  was  proud  ot 
standing  alone  while  the  river  rushed  by." 

Of  course,  it  is  a  bore  to  wear  a  hot 
gown  and  stand  under  a  hot  June  sky 
while  the  old,  old  things  are  done  in  the 
old,  old  way,  when  one  might  better  be 
in  his  study  grinding  out  a  new  page  of 
his  next  monograph.  Put  I  dread  the 
time  when  this  thought  shall  cease  to  be 
overtojiju'd  by  the  memory  of  the  day 
when  for  my  class  the  old  things  were 
new  things,  every  bit  of  color  and  music 
and  pomp  setting  our  blood  tingling  wfth 
common  l(\valty  and  hope.  .And  1  pity 
the  man  who  can  watch,  without  a  lift 
of  the  heart,  the  annual  procession  of 
the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kapf^a  under  the 
Cambridge  elms,  with  the  latest  initiates 
and  the  gray-headed  graduates  marching 
together  bcliind  a  band  of  music,  for  no 
hotter  reason  than  that  this  is  what  has 
been  done  before  and  will  be  done  here- 
after. 

I'alo   Alto,   Cal. 
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RUL'GHLY  speaking,  there  are  four 
classes  of  work  that  bring  the 
young  American  to  the  Phihp- 
pines  offering  him  a  temporary  means 
of  hvehhood  or  the  opportunity  of  a  hfe 
career.  These  are  the  United  States 
army  and  navy,  the  civil  service,  business 
occupations,  and  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  are,  at 
best,  transients.  They  come  under  or- 
ders and  with  the  expectation  of  stay- 
ing only  two  or  three  years  when  their 
places  will  be  taken  by  new  arrivals. 
They  are  stationed  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manila,  or  at  a  few  large 
posts  in  the  Moro  province,  which  is 
under  a  semimilitary  government.  The 
armed  force  of  Americans  in  the  islands 
at  present  numbers  about  12,000. 

Outside  tlie  army  and  navy  there  are 
about  12,000  Americans  in  the  islands, 
2,000  of  whom  are  women.  Nearly  half 
this  number  are  engaged  in  some  form 
of  employment  in  Manila.  Many  of 
these  have  bought  property,  built  houses 
and  settled  down  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  the  islands.  This  is  more 
true  of  the  business  people  and  the  pion- 
eers than  of  the  civil  employees. 

The  majority  of  the  Americans  in 
Manila,  over  2,500,  are  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  civil  service 
that  offer  opportunit}-^  to  a  consideral)le 
number  of  trained  employees.  Civil  en- 
gineers, surveyors,  foresters,  architects, 
printers,  stenographers  and  teachers  find 
ready  employment  if  capable  of  pass- 
ing the  particular  examinations  required 
in  each  line  of  work.  As  a  rule,  sal- 
aries paid  these  employees  are  nearly 
twice  that  which  would  be  paid  for  sim- 
ilar services  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  false  im- 
pressions prevailing  at  home  concerning 
climate  and  health  in  the  islands.  These 
often  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient employees  in  special  lines  from  the 
United   States.       Besides  this,  living  in 
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Manila  is  higher  than  at  home,  many 
things  being  necessary  to  comfort  here 
which  would  be  deemed  luxuries  in  the 
United  States.  Also,  many  interrupt 
careers  at  home  to  enter  the  service, 
and  on  their  return  have  difficulty  in 
resuming  their  work  at  the  point  where 
they  left  it. 

In  connection  with  the  army  and  navy, 
there  are  employed  clerks  who,  while 
being  civil-service  men,  are  working  for 
the  United  States  Government.  The  ma- 
jority of  civilians,  however,  are  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines.  Civilians  in  the  latter 
service  have  special  leave  privileges  not 
granted  to  those  in  the  former,  but  are 
not  considered  employees  of  the  United 
States  civil  service  on  their  return  to 
the  States  unless  they  have  been  three 
years  in  the  Philippines  service. 

The  civilian  who  has  passed  his  ex- 
aminaticMi  and  received  his  appointment 
in  the  homeland  has  his  transportation 
paid  to  Manila  and  draws  his  salary 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  He 
agrees  to  stay  in  the  islands  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  years.  Each  of  these 
years  he  may  be  granted  a  month's  va- 
cation with  full  pay.  and  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years  he  receives  two  months' 
additional  salary ;  in  other  words,  he  re- 
ceives twenty-six  months'  wages  for 
practically  twenty-two  months'  work. 
During  his  stay  in  the  islands  when  ill 
he  can  avail  himself  of  free  medical 
service  at  the  Civil  Hospital.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  extends  other  courtesies, 
such  as  free  transportation  on  Govern- 
ment boats  to  island  ports.  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  and  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  holidays  and  half -holidays  du.r- 
ing  department  meets,  carnival  season 
and  for  many  of  the  native  holidays, 
during  the  warmer  months  the  regular 
hours  of  service  are  reduced.  These 
various  privileges  are  extended  as  an 
offset  to  other  things  :  separation  from 
home  and  friends,  the  want  of  a  pension 
fund  for  faithful  employees  disabled  in 
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the  service,  and  the  interruption  of  ca- 
reer at  home.  President  Tafl  advocates 
the  estabUshnicnt  of  a  pension  system 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  become  a 
fact  in  time  and  will  lead  to  greater  op- 
portunities for  a  career  for  the  young 
American  in  the  Philippines.  Other 
world-powers  have  found  the  pension 
system  for  colonial  employees  to  be  mu- 
tually profitable  to  themselves  and  the 
employees. 

Appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
civil  service  are  conducted  strictly  on 
the  merit  system,  except  that  when  qual- 
ifications are  equal,  natives  of  the  islands 
are  given  first  preference,  soldiers  with 
honorable  discharges  second,  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  third.  This  is  true,  with 
the  exception  of  one  bureau,  where  the 
new  men  are  appointed  by  the  director 
of  the  bureau.  This  is  the  Bureau  of 
Constabulary,  and  as  it  otifers  peculiar 
opportunities  for  a  career  to  the  young 
American  it  deserves  special  mention. 

The  constabulary  is  the  armed  police 
force  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Established  and  admin- 
istered under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Governor-General,  it  is  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  It  is  a  semimilitary  organi- 
zation, but  its  methods  are  distinctly 
those  of  peace.  The  colonial  dependen- 
cies of  other  Powers  where  similar  con- 
ditions prevail  have  similar  organiza- 
tions. In  India  the  system  has  been  a 
particularly  successful  one.  The  con- 
stabulary is  organized  on  military  lines, 
and  its  officers  wear  uniform  and  shoul- 
der straps.  New  appointees  from  the 
States  enter  with  the  grade  of  "third 
lieutenant  and  inspector."  The  constab- 
ulary of  the  Philippines  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  civil  service  where  a  sub- 
stantial pension  and  retirement  fund 
h.as  been  provided.  In  addition  to  leave 
jirivileges,  quarters  arc  given,  and  peri- 
odical increases  in  salary  for  length  of 
service  are  more  frequent  than  in  other 
branches.  Thus  special  inducements 
are  olTered  to  the  right  men  in  the  con- 
stabulary, and  yet  these  men  have  been 
particularly  hard  to  find.  The  constab- 
ulary force  is  composed  of  some  5,000 
Filipinos,  and  oflicercd  by  about  300 
men,  a  few  of  whom  arc  natives.     Tiie 


necessity  of  dealing  with  native  em- 
ployees as  well  as  with  native  local  offi- 
cers in  the  various  provinces  into  which 
I  he  constabulary  is  sent,  requires  a  great 
amount  of  tact  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
maintain  discipline. 

The  majority  of  the  young  men  who 
enter  as  third  lieutenants  are  graduates 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Middle  West.  Men  must  be  not  under 
twenty-one  and  not  over  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and  in  good  physical  con- 
dition to  enter  this  service.  Applicants 
not  graduates  of  colleges  must  pass  ex- 
aminations in  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geograi)hy,  history  and  constitutional 
law.  The  new  Appropriation  Act  for 
the  year  1909  calls  for  ninety-five  third 
lieutenants.  The  salary  of  a  third  lieu- 
tenant is  $1,100.  Additional  com])ensa- 
tion  of  $50  a  year  is  given  every  officer 
not  a  Filipino  who  proves  his  ability  to 
speak  and  read  one  native  dialect.  The 
usual  salary  for  the  regularly  appointed 
employee  on  his  entrance  into  the  civil 
service  is  $1,200,  but  considering  the 
special  advantages  offered  in  the  con- 
stabulary, the  dilTerence  of  $100  is  more 
than  compensated  for. 

Two  peculiar  opportunities  offer 
themselves  to  the  young  American  who 
is  a  civil  employee  in  the  Philippines; 
one  is  the  opportunity  to  learn  Spanish, 
and  the  other  the  chance  of  seeing  tlie 
world.  To  any  who  contemplate  future 
business  dealings  with  South  American 
coimtries  the  first  is  invaluable,  and  the 
broadening  influence  of  the  world  tour, 
which  many  make  in  coming  and  going 
from  these  islands,  cannot  be  underes- 
timated. 

A  great  number  of  men  who  origin- 
ally came  out  as  volunteers  or  regulars 
in  the  Ignited  States  army  have  re- 
mained to  engage  in  various  businesses 
and  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
the  islands.  The  need  of  a  lower  rate 
of  tariflf  to  allow  the  entrance  of  Philip- 
])inc  products  into  the  United  States  is 
the  crying  need  of  both  business  man 
and  planter.  The  great  resources  of  the 
islands  need  .American  capital  to  develop 
them  and  a  market  in  the  United  States 
for  the  pnxlucts.  It  seems  rather  odd  in 
an  .American  colony  to  see  large  and 
prosperous  firms  of  Englishmen.  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards  receiving  the  lion's 
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share  of  the  profits  of  certain  paying 
industries.  y\mcrican  capital  has  intro- 
duced electric  lighting  and  ice  plants  in 
the  larger  towns.  It  is  constructing 
railways  in  the  principal  islands  which 
continually  require  the  services  of  num- 
bers of  skilled  Americans.  It  has  brought 
in  mining  machinery,  built  saw  mills, 
docks,  and  constructed  a  large  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil.  All 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  are  furnished  the  so- 
journer in  these  islands  by  American 
capital. 

The  planters  who  have  found  most 
success  in  developing  the  great  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  a  rich  soil  combined 
with  a  fine  climate  have  had  some  capital 
to  begin  on.  The  Gulf  of  Davao,  on  the 
Island  of  Mindanao',  offers  the  most 
favorable  field  for  the  American  in- 
vestor in  hemp,  rubber  or  cocoanuts. 
The  climate  is  ideal,  there  are  no  ty- 
phoons to  destroy  crops,  and  the  natives 
in  those  parts  (pagans)  are  peaceable 
and  willing  to  labor.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent forty-eight  American  and  twelve 
Spanish  plantations  in  Davao.  Tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  rubber  trees,  and  most 
of  all,  the  great  Philippine  product, 
hemp,  flourish  wonderfully  in  this  region. 
Experiments  in  raising  spices  are  being 
made ;  pineapples  and  lemons  flourish, 
and  pearl  shell,  tortoise  shell  and  bees- 
wax are  all  important  exports.  This 
rich  coimtry  is  under  the  government  of 
the  Moro  Province,  and  seems  to  be 
likely  to  remain  in  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States  for  an  indefinite  period, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  Province  in  a  recent  an- 
nual report.    He  says: 

"No  one  dreams  of  now  giving  the  Moro 
and  Pagan  the  powers  and  of  miposing  on 
them  the  responsibilities  of  self-government. 
The  most  advanced  of  them  lias  no  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

The  pioneers  who  have  gone  to  Davao 
have  gone  with  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing hoiues  and  ending  their  days  in  the 
country.  Many  Americans  in  other  lines 
of  work  have  also  invested  extensively. 
Thousands  of  rubber  and  cocoanut  trees 
are  set  out  every  year,  and  everything 
points  to  this  developing  into  a  wealthy 
and  prosperous  community.  Operations 
on  all  plantations  have  to  be  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  and  the  American  must 


be  able  to  manage  rather  than  labor.  A 
white  man  cannot  engage  in  manual 
labor  in  the  tropics  to  the  extent  he  can 
at  home,  and  he  must  therefore  have  the 
capital  to  hire  lalx)r  and  the  tact  and 
patience  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Oriental.  Two  difficulties  that  encoun- 
ter the  prospective  planter  are  the  neces- 
sity of  learning  the  local  dialect  and  the 
new  methods  of  cultivation,  which  must 
be  learned,  as  rules  that  obtain  in  the 
United  States  will  not  hold  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  islands 
are  almost  unlimited.  The  immense 
areas  of  valuable  forests,  the  findings  of 
gold  and  copper,  and  the  marvelous  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  that  produces  so  many 
products  for  which  there  is  always  a 
market,  all  offer  alluring  prospects  to 
the  young  American  with  some  capital. 
There  is  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 
magnificent  fertile  land  available  for 
homestead  entry  in  the  Philippines,  but 
everywhere  the  same  conditions  must  be 
considered  that  hamper  the  Davao  plant- 
ers, besides  the  facts  that  labor  is  not 
everywhere  available  and  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  settle  among  the 
Moros,  who  occupy  much  good  agricul- 
tural and  forest  land  and  who  are  jeal- 
ous and  suspicious  of  intruders. 

As  to  the  health  of  all  classes  of 
Americans  who  come  to  these  islands, 
the  death  rate  is  no  greater  than  in  the 
cities  of  the  Southern  States  and  is 
much  less  than  the  Filipino  death  rate. 
Notwithstanding  exaggerated  reports 
concerning  cholera  epidemics,  figures 
show  that  only  124  Americans  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease  since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation  among  all  classes — sol- 
diers, civilians,  business  men  and  pio- 
neers. Malaria  and  dysentery  are  rather 
to  be  dreaded  because  of  their  insidious 
effects  on  the  system.  The  climate  is 
fine  in  most  parts  of  the  islands  where 
the  larger  cities  are  locatcil  and  in  many 
places  it  is  ideal.  There  is  always  op- 
portunity for  out-of-door  sfiorts  the 
year  round.  If  the  young  American 
avails  himself  of  them  and  exercises 
ordinary  care  in  his  daily  habits,  he  will 
be  qtiite  proof  against  Oriental  diseases. 
Many  diseases  common  in  temperate 
zones  are  practically  unknown  to  the 
Philippines,  as.  for  instance,  diphtheria, 
scarletina  and  hay  fever. 
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Manila,  altlio  far  from  otlicr  centers 
of  civilization,  is  a  modern  city  offering 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to  be  had 
at  home.  The  ycjung  y\merican  who 
makes  his  home  there  will  find  athletic, 
literary  and  social  clubs  of  every  de- 
scription, the  secret  societies  and  lodges 
with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home,  large 
church  organizations,  a  flourishing  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  with  elaborate  quarters  and  gym- 
nasium, a  fine  street  car  system,  electric 
lights,  telephones  and  automobiles. 


The  Philippine  Government  and  the 
Manila  Merchants'  Association  as  well 
gladly  furnish  information  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  a  colo- 
nial career,  or  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  Philii)j)ines.  The  Director  of  Civil 
Service,  or  the  Chief  of  Constabulary, 
at  Manila,  may  be  addressed.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  District  of  Davao,  Davao, 
Philippines,  may  also  be  addressed  con- 
cerning the  association  of  planters  in 
that  district. 

Manila,   P.   I. 


^ 


Dr.   Cook's  Pemmican 

BY   E.    FOUNTAIN   HUSSEY 

[VVc  have  raicly  received  so  many  indignant  letters  from  our  readers  as  we  have  in 
regard  to  our  editorial  of  October  21,  "Is  It  a  Lie?"  We  i)rint  the  one  which  contains 
the  most  meat. — Editor.] 


WHAT  is  the  matter  with  The 
Independent?  Of  course,  one 
who  speaks  for  fair  play  in  the 
polar  controversy  stands,  by  the  cast  of 
circumstances,  apologist  for  Cook.  Pnit 
does  si)eaking  for  suspended  judgment 
so  commit  us  that  we  are  going  to  be 
mortified  to  gall  and  bitterness,  like  the 
editor  of  Tin:  iNDErEXOEXT,  if  he  does 
not  make  good?  That  is  very  American, 
to  be  sure.  We  find  it  hard  to  stand  for 
the  impartial  issue  and  not  get  our  feel- 
ings involved.  We  have  had  several  nota- 
ble fits  when  our  personal  pride  was 
touched.  We  had  one  when  Dewey  was 
given  a  house,  and  off  went  a  good  man 
into  oblivion.  We  have  got  the  hal)it  of 
looking  to  The  Independent  to  hold  us 
level.     Please  don't  let  go! 

The  wits  have  done  their  best  to  save 
the  polar  situation,  but  T  am  afraid  that 
we  are  in  for  it.  Mere  comes  Mr.  George 
Kcnnan,  a  name  to  coniuro  with.  lie  is 
in  deadly  earnest.  Willi  what  serious- 
ness, too,  we  sit  down  and  read  bis  arti- 
cles. He  can  feed  dead  dogs  pemmican 
and  we  believe  him  like  a  fairy  tale.  He 
can  do  more  wonderful  things  with 
arithmetic,  and  dogs,  than  were  ever  seen 
before.     He  can  lake  the  savage  husky. 


fresh  from  gorging  bear  and  musk-ox, 
start  him  over  the  polar  ice  on  a  pound 
a  (lay  of  pemmican,  and  drop  him  dead 
of  starvation  in  groups  of  eight  and  six 
at  a  time  at  needful  intervals.  If  Dr. 
Cook  could  write  like  Mr.  Kennan  he 
would  be  a  garlanded  hero  at  this  hour! 
Let  us  excerpt  briefly  from  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  balance  sheet  of  debit  and  credit, 
by  which  he  jiroves  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion that,  "as  a  simple  matter  of  arith- ' 
motic"  Cook  never  could  reach  the  Pole 
and  get  back  again  with  the  food  supply 
he  had.  \\'e  quote  the  three  first  items 
as  illustrative  : 

Cr. 

March  21 — Atnotiiit     of     pctiiniir.nn     M 

.■^tart    ^<oo  lb.s. 

Dr. 

Marcl.  ,?i — Pemmican   eaten   hy  .^   men 
and   26   dogs   in    first    ten 
davs,  at  i  lb.  each  per  dav.290  lbs. 
(S  (loRS  died.) 

April      10 — rVmmic.in   eaten  by  3  men 
and   iS  doRs   in   next  ten 
days,  at  i  lb.  each  per  day.2to  lbs. 
(6  more  dogs  died.) 

The  effect  of  figures  upon  the  reading 
eye  is  a  remarkable  psychological  phe- 
nomenon. They  convince  of  anvlhing  if 
they  only  "come  ottt  even."  Had  it  not 
been   for  those  impish  dogs  crying  out 
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from  their  parentheses,  "Why  are  we  all 
in  a  heap  ?"  my  docile  mind,  for  one, 
might  have  run  over  the  neat  present- 
ment nor  have  noted  how  all  too  perfect 
it  was.  Arctic  explorers  have  never 
stated  that  Eskimo  dogs  characteristic- 
ally "up  and  die"  in  groups.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  Mr.  Kcnnan's  statement, 
however,  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt 
they  did  in  this  case ;  eight  dogs  on  the 
31st  of  March,  for  every  dog  of  the 
twenty-six  is  duly  charged  in  the  bill 
with  his  pound  of  pemmican  to  that  day. 
Alternative  to  this,  the  only  interpreta- 
tion is  that  \vhatever  dog  died  before 
this  date  continued  to  eat  his  daily  ration 
after  he  was  dead.  Inirther  surprise 
awaits  the  reader,  who  is  told  that  these 
dogs,  obliged,  dead  or  alive,  to  eat  a 
pound  of  pemmican  a  day,  perished  of 
starvation,  and  that  so  soon !  What  is 
his  interest  to  have  it  proved  by  scientific 
quotations  that  they  dwindled  from  60 
pounds  to  24  in  eight  days,  what  his 
astonishment  that  they  sank  into  that 
parenthesis  mere  skeletons,  skin  and 
viscera,  "wholly  deprived  of  fat,  and 
saturated  with  fatigue  toxins!" 

The  second  ten  days,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  consistent  with  the  first  ten  days. 
The  dogs  show  again  that  unexpected 
group  method  of  demise,  by  starvation, 
on  a  full  daily  ration,  duly  charged  in 
the  bill.  And  when  Mr.  Kcnnan.  down 
a  column,  gathers  up  "sixteen  starved 
dogs,"  weighs  theiu,  reduces  them  to 
equivalent  terms  of  pemmican.  and 
proves  that  the  surviving  train  could  not 
run  six  days,  tho  they  have  forty-two 
more  to  go,  it  looks  as  if  it  wore  all  up 
with  Dr.  Cook ! 

Let  us  get  serious  ourselves  and  start 
out  afresh,  arithmetic  is  so  interesting! 
Cook  set  forth  on  the  final  dash  with 
two  Eskimos  and  with  twenty-six  dogs 
picked  as  the  best  from  a  pack  of  over  a 
hundred,  in  prime  condition,  fresh  from 
the  hunting  fields.  Thirteen  to  a  sled  is 
not  an  cconoinicil  team,  six  to  nine  being 
the  efficient  nniubers.  The  extra  dogs 
were  taken  for  team  food,  to  be  sacrificed 
early  in  the  journey,  the  first  shirkers 
being  the  first  eaten.  The  writer  knows 
nothing  from  experience  of  .Arctic  travel 
nor  the  economics  of  the  sledge  train, 
but  Nansen  mentions    ("In   Nacht  und 


Eis,"  ii,  p.  122),  counting  a  dog  as 
twenty-five  rations,  even  tho  travel  worn 
and  "ziemlich  ausgehnngcrt." 

Just  as  "a  simple  matter  of  arith- 
metic," let  us  see  how  it  would  affect  Mr. 
Kennan's  balance  sheet  if  Dr.  Cook,  who 
is  not  yet  commonly  charged  with  being 
a  fool,  should  dispose  of  the  food  dogs 
one  at  a  time  instead  of  in  bunches, 
somewhat  as  follows : 

First  Ten  Days. 

Pemmican 
Men         Dogs  pounds 

V'uM   day 3         26  29 

Second 3        26  29 

Third -^        25   (first  kill)  3 

Fourtii   3         24  (second  kill)  t, 

Fifth 3        22,  (third  kill)  3 

Sixth  3         22  (fourth  kill)  3 

Seventh   3        21   (fifth  kill)  3 

Eighth   3         20  (sixth  kill)  3 

Ninth  3         19  (seventh  kill)  3 

Tenth  3         18  (eighth  kill)  3 

Total  pemmican..  .82 
(Kennan,  290) 

Starting  the  second  ten  days  with 
diminished  numbers,  which  are  further 
to  decrease  from  eighteen  to  twelve,  the 
six  more  dogs  which  Mr.  Kennan  allows, 
if  proi)erly  disposed,  sufifice  nicely  for 
team  provender  during  this  period,  since 
the  total  of  dog  days  is  135  (17+16^15-^ 
141 13+12-1-12+12+12+12).  while  the  total 
of  rations  is  150  (6x25).  not  counting 
scraps  left  over  from  the  first  ten  days. 
So  we  shall  need  only  30  pounds  of  pem- 
mican required  for  three  men.  where 
Mr.  Kennan  debits  210.  For  the  twenty 
days,  therefore,  we  total  112  pounds  of 
jiemmican  for  the  expedition  instead  of 
Mr.  Kennan's  500  poimds.  or  a  saving  of 
388.  If  we  held  a  brief  for  Dr.  (Took 
we  should  go  back  and  wipe  out  that  52 
pounds  that  we  allowed  the  first  two 
days  out  for  the  team,  for  the  Eskimo 
dog  when  he  is  fat  can  travel,  like  the 
camel,  long  without  food.  P.ut  we  arc 
not  trying  to  make  a  case  for  anybodv. 
with  ^Ir.  Kennan's  too  awful  example 
before  us  of  what  zeal  can  do  with  fig- 
ines ;  zeal  that  would  give  a  man  no 
chance  for  his  life  in  the  .\rctics.  zeal 
that  would  kill  his  chance  for  honor  at 
home. 

Nansen.  in  1805.  made  his  dash  from 
the  "Pram"  with  one  coiupanion  and 
twenty-eight  dogs,  a  partv  of  thirty  to 
feed  as  comparable  with  Cook's  twentv- 
nine.     He  carried  i.tqS  pounds  of  food. 
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which  lie  expected  to  suffice  for  fifty 
days  outward  and  at  least  as  many  back. 
Kennan  credits  Dr.  Co(j1<  with  1,018 
pounds  of  condensed  food  at  the  start 
and  an  interval  of  eighty-four  days  be- 
fore he  secured  game.  Nansen  records 
eighty-six  days  before  he  and  Johansen 
had  game,  and  says  that  he  had  practi- 
cally a  month's  supply  still  on  his  sleds. 
("In  Nacht  und  lus,"  ii,  p.  124.  126.) 
Mr.  Kennan,  with  all  his  Arctic  experi- 
ence and  his  vast  knowledge  of  Arctic 
literature,  make.%  no  mention  of  Nansen 
and  the  very  detailed  account  in  his 
"Farthest  North"  of  this  parallel  feat  in 
travel  and  food  economy. 

The  writer  has  had  the  experience  of 
lunching  with  Dr.  Cook  and  a  small 
party  of  scientists,  and  of  being  an  inter- 


ested listener  for  two  hours  to  question 
and  answer  between  the  returned  Odys- 
seus and  the  mathematicians,  astron- 
omers, physicians  and  jjhysicists  jiresent. 
W  hether  or  not  this  wanderer  is  a  man 
of  guile,  his  tale  appears  as  the  most 
dramatic  incident  of  modern  times.  Nor 
does  lie  seem  "of  many  wiles."  He  is  a 
man  without  personal  magnetism ;  it  is 
afterward  that  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ner, his  pleasant  directness,  the  proba- 
bility of  what  he  says,  come  back  to  the 
mind  and  make  it  harder  to  believe  that 
he  lies  than  that  he  tells  the  truth.  If 
you  call  that  being  convinced  that  he  has 
stood  at  the  North  Pole.  I  do  not  know 
any  one  who  has  actually  met  the  man 
who  does  not  lean  at  least  so  far  to  his 
side. 

Ann    .Xrbor,    Mich. 


O 


The  Calm   Between   Storms  at 
Westminster 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


Tilli  i)olitical,  or  to  be  more  accu- 
rate, I  should  say  the  Parliament- 
ary, situation  here  is  just  at  pres- 
ent very  peculiar.  The  Liberal  adminis- 
tration has  decided  on  giving  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  week's  holiday 
from  its  very  exciting  and  even  more  ex- 
haustive work.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
a  holiday  at  this  time  of  year  is  a  very 
unusual  Parliamentary  event,  but  then 
I  have  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  very  unusual  Parliamentary  event 
to  have  the  House  of  Commons  sitting 
after  the  first  week  in  October  has  pass- 
ed. The  Government,  however,  took  it 
for  granted,  no  doubt,  that  the  debate-^ 
on  tlie  Budget  could  not  jiossibly  be 
crushed  into  a  very  limited  space  of 
time  even  now,  and  that  the  best  course 
would  therefore  be  to  give  the  wearied 
metiibers  a  few  days'  holiday  and  then 
bring  them  back  to  settle  down  with 
revived  energy  to  the  continuance  and 
conclusion  of  their  task.     It  is  not  urob- 


able  that  the  Budget  measures  can  be 
disposed  of  in  the  representative  cham- 
ber until  well  on  in  November,  and  then 
must  come  the  eventful  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  truth  is  that  peo- 
ple in  general  are  now  thinking  much 
less  earnestly  over  the  clauses  contained 
in  the  Budget  measure  than  over  the 
course  which  the  peers  may  make  up 
theii  minds  to  adojit  with  regard  to  the 
whole  measure  when  complete.  If  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  those  who  are 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  hered- 
itary chaiuber  I  know  well  what  course 
T  should  advise  the  peers  to  adopt  lui- 
der  the  imminent  conditions.  I  should 
recommend  them,  by  all  means,  to  let 
the  financial  clauses  of  the  P>udget  jiass 
untouched  as  they  came  from  the  House 
of  Commons  and  take  to  themselves  the 
airs  of  men  too  wise  and,  above  all.  too 
exalted  to  make  any  effort  at  the  im- 
proveiucnt  and  instruction  of  a  represen- 
tative assembly.     If.  however,  the  peers 
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should  make  up  their  minds  to  meddle 
with  the  financial  clauses  of  the  measure, 
and  to  send  them  back  thus  altered  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  strike  out 
some  of  them  aIto,2:ether.  then  the  inev- 
itable result  must  be  to  bring  about  an 
appeal  to  the  country  thru  the  means  of 
a  general  election,  and  to  invite  the  abo- 
lition of  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  pres- 
ent form  as  a  governing  political  assem- 
bly. T  think  that  every  genuine  and 
thoro  Radical,  and  I  include  myself 
among  those  to 
whom  that  descrip- 
tion must  apply, 
will  he  sincerely 
glad  if  the  peers 
should  take  that 
course,  and  thus 
bring  on  them- 
selves the  decision 
of  the  country. 
There  are  many 
voters  belonging  to 
llic  Liberal  party 
among  the  English 
constituencies  just 
now  who  are  far 
from  being  satis- 
fied with  some  of 
the  clauses  in  the 
Budget.  Such  vot- 
ers might,  under 
ordinary  condi- 
tions, have  kept 
back  from  support- 
ing them  by  vf^tc  if 
the  question  should 
thus  and  then  have 
ha\'?  arisen,  but 
will  most  assuredly 
vote  dead  again.st  the  peers,  and  therefore 
for  the  present  Government,  if  the  peers 
should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  thus 
protesting  against  the  existence  of  any 
hereditary  chamber. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Common?  arc 
allowed  to  have  a  holiday  from  their  la- 
bc^rs — to  have  a  week  of  quiet  after  the 
tempestuous  debates  of  recent  nights  and 
recent  days  as  well.  T  have  hoard  it 
remarked  more  than  once  when  this  hol- 
iday was  announced  that  after  storm 
there  comes  a  calm.  P>ut  T  must  say 
that  T  can  hardly  imagine  anything  less 
like  a  cahn  than  the  interval  wliich  is 
now   coming  between    the   adjournmetU 


and  the  reassembling  of  the  represen- 
tative chamber.  Certainly  the  newspa- 
pers, whether  metropolitan  or  provincial, 
do  not  convey  to  our  minds  any  idea  of 
a  calm  settling  down  upon  town  or  coun- 
try during  this  present  interval.  We 
read  accounts  of  furious  meetings  held 
everywhere  at  which  the  supporters  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  ex- 
press their  opinions  in  the  most  furious 
denunciations  of  their  political  adver- 
saries.    The  Opposition  newspapers  con- 

timied    d  a  y    after 

day  t  o  denounce 
Mr.  Lloyd-George 
as  if  he  were  a 
r.ritish  Marat  or. 
rather,  much  worse 
than  several 
Marats  condensed 
into  one,  while  the 
journals  on  the 
side  of  the  Govern- 
ment write  of  this 
or  that  man  on  the 
other  side  as  if  he 
were  engaged  in  a 
proclaimed  con- 
spiracy to  make  his 
country  the  per- 
petual bond  slave 
of  the  Tory  dukes. 
C\'rtainly  I  find  it 
hard  to  remember 
any  crisis  in  our 
recent  h  i  s  t  o  r  v 
which  provoked 
so  nuich  passional  ■ 
denuncation  o  f 
jiarty  by  party  as 
this  financial 
scheme  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  done 
and  is  doing  during  what  is  supj)osed  to' 
be  this  present  interval  of  calm.  My  fel- 
low countrymen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  not  thus  far  taken  much  part 
in  the  controversy,  and  have  not  pledged 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  P.ut  I  think  I  may  infer 
from  some  recent  utterances  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  pirty 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if  the 
Government  desire  to  have  any  support 
whatever  from  those  who  follow  his  lead. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  mu-t  giv..- 
to  them  some  distinct  promise  and  pledge 
that  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  is  to  be 
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frankly  and  fully  adopted  and  proclaimed 
by  the  present  administration.  Fijr  some 
time  back,  as  we  all  know,  the  present 
Government  has  made  no  manifestation 
whatever  in  favor  of  the  Irish  National 
cause.  Now,  1  feel  perfectly  convinced 
that  this  holding  back  from  any  avowal 
of  sympathy  with  Ireland's  demand  has 
not  the  approval  of  at  least  some  influ- 
ential members  of  Mr.  Asquith's  admin- 
istration. 1  know  that  there  are  mem- 
bers, even  of  the  Cabinet,  who  are  as 
true  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
when  that  great  statesman  encountered 
all  the  forces  of  Conservatism  and  aris- 
tocracy in  these  islands  in  his  noble  ef- 
fort to  give  to  Ireland  a  legislature  of 
her  own.  1  feel  good  hope,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Redmond's  recent  declaration 
may  supi)ly  to  those  members  of  the 
present  Ministry  who  are  growing  slack 
in  their  support  of  Home  Rule  some 
good  reason  for  a  reconsideration  of 
their  position  at  the  present  political 
crisis,  and  for  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  more  than  once  already  de- 
cided the  fate  of  an  imperiled  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  that  there  is 
even  already  a  sort  of  reaction  setting  in 
against  that  current  of  public  opinion 
which  lately  seemed  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Toryism  and  tariff  reform.  I 
observe  that  the  number  of  Punch  just 
issued  has  as  its  principal  cartoon  a  cari- 
cature of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  new  I'ombastes."  Now, 
I  think  it  is  not  the  habit  of  Punch  to 
associate  itself  in  any  manner  with  a 
losing  cause,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
during  this  present  crisis  the  comic  jour- 
nal seems  very  anxious  to  proclaim  itself 
as  on  the  side  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. We  shall,  however,  have  West- 
minster Palace  occupied  again  in  a  very 
few  days  l)y  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  time  camiot 
then  be  far  oft"  when  we  shall  see  whetli- 
er  the  peers  have  the  courage  to  provoke 
and  make  inevitable  the  appeal  to  the 
country  at  a  general  election. 

Meanwhile,  amid  all  the  political  ex- 
citement we  have  not  been  left  without 
some  literary  work  whicVi  can  ccMnmand 
a  good  share  of  public  attention.      For 


instance,  we  have  the  latest  novel  by  Mr. 
11.  G  Wells,  given  to  us  in  fine  form 
by  the  publishmg  house  of  Unwin  (Har- 
j)er).  The  novel  is  named  "Ann  Ver- 
(jnica,"  and  is  described  on  its  title  page 
as  "A  Modern  Love  Story."  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  offer  to  my  American 
readers  anything  like  an  outline  in  min- 
iature of  this  most  interesting  novel.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  it  is  admirably 
characteristic  of  its  author's  style,  that 
style  which  has  imprest  itself  as  effec- 
tively on  American  as  well  as  English 
readers.  Mr.  Wells's  novels  are  novels 
of  character  rather  than  of  incident, 
and  the  author  can  hold  us  completely 
enthralled  by  our  interest  in  the  daily 
lives  of  persons  who  live  amid  the 
most  commonplace  surroundings  of  life 
as  if  they  were  passing  thru  the  most 
extraordinary  and  blood-curdling  adven- 
tures. Ann  Veronica,  the  heroine  of  this 
story,  is  born  and  brought  up  in  a  com- 
monplace London  suburb,  and  even  her 
adventures,  when  she  comes  to  have  ad- 
ventures of  any  kind,  are  only  such  as 
might  be  happening  to  numbers  of 
young  women  in  any  neighboring  street 
or  in  the  next  parish.  But  she  is  none 
the  less  set  forth  before  us  as  a  typical 
impersonation  of  a  new  development  of 
womanhood  which  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  jiresent  day  in  what  may 
be  described  as  the  civilized  countries. 
From  the  moment  when  she  begins  to 
think  for  herself,  she  finds  herself  in- 
spired with  a  passion  to  give  her  own 
intellect  its  full  scope,  and  to  discard 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  Now.  I  have 
said  that  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  the  story 
of  Ann  X^eronica.  but  shall  leave  that 
story  to  be  told  as  none  but  Mr.  W'ells 
himself  could  tell  it.  The  novel  is  cer- 
tain to  create  much  eager  and  animated 
controversy  among  its  readers,  but  I 
venture  to  think  there  is  one  epithet 
which  no  reader  whatever  is  likely  to 
apply  to  it,  and  that  is  the  epithet  "com- 
monplace." I  can.  indeed,  imagine  many 
a  discussion  arising  on  the  question 
whether  the  story  of  Ann  \'cronica  does 
or  does  not  point  a  moral.  But  T  can- 
not believe  that  the  most  captious  reader 
will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  never  be- 
fore has  Mr.  Wells,  with  all  his  suc- 
cesses, given  lietter  proof  that  he  knows 
how  to  adorn  a   tale.      The  heroine  is 
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far  from  being  a  faultless  young  woman, 
and  J  can  easily  imagine  many  readers 
will  set  her  down  as  devoted  to  her  own 
ways  and  even  crochets,  but  she  is  un- 
doubtedly full  of  charm,  and  is  especially 
typical  of  the  new  girl  of  the  period, 
a  hopeful  figure,  a  beacon  light  of  prog- 
ress, according  to  some;  a  warning  and 
alarm,  according  to  others ;  but,  most 
assuredly,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
impressive  studies  Mr.  Wells  has  yet 
given  to  us  in  his  ideal  and  yet  thoroly 
realistic  fiction. 

My  fellow-countrymen  in  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  a  large  proportion 
of  all  other  inhabitants,  native  or  foreign, 
in  those  States,  will  be  glad  to  read  of 
the  events  associated  with  the  recent  cel- 
ebrations in  Ireland  of  Father  Mathew'- 
birthday.  The  great  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance was  born  in  Tipperary  on  Oc- 
tober lo,  1790,  and  he  died  at  Queens- 
town,  near  Cork,  in  1856.  He  became  a 
priest  of  the  Capuchin  order,  and  he 
devoted  himself  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  temperance,  a  cause  which  then,  m- 
deed,  stood  much  in  need  of  promotion 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  many  or  most 
other  countries.  Father  Mathew's  fame 
is  thoroly  well  known  thruout  all  the 
civilized  world,  and  since  he  passed  away 
from  this  life  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  has  been  made  a  day  of  national 
celebration  thruout  his  own  land.  and. 
indeed,  in  every  land  where  Irishmen 
find  a  home.  This  latest  anniversary 
has,  however,  been  made  the  occasion 
for  the  founding  of  a  great  national 
beneficent  association.  This  association 
is  to  hold  forth  a  helpful  hand,  a  benefi- 
cent hand,  not  merely  to  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  but  to  the  assistance  of 
every  Irishman  who  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  himself,  and  those  who  depctid 
upon  him,  from  the  distress  caused  by 
want  of  employment  and  of  healthful 
occupation.     T   feel,  myself,   much  per- 


sonal, as  well  as  national,  interest  in 
this  most  appropriate  form  of  cele- 
bration to  be  given  to  the  anniversary 
now  and  hereafter  of  this  most  memor 
able  birthday.  During  my  early  boy- 
hood. Father  Mathew  was  living  and 
working  in  Cork,  and  I  was  still  only  a 
mere  boy  when  I  received  from  him  his 
temperance  pledge,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  my  family  and  of  me  until  his 
death  in  1856.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  influence  of  his  noble  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  temperance  has  never  since 
been  lost  on  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish 
people  have  never  since  his  time  gone 
back  into  anything  like  that  addiction 
to  frequent  intemperance  which  was  only 
too  common  among  many  classes  before 
he  began  his  great  work,  habits  which 
were  indeed  even  more  common  then 
thruout  most  classes  in  England  and  in 
Scotland  and  in  many  other  countries  as 
well.  I  may  say  that  Father  Mathew. 
altho  the  most  earnest  of  men  in  his  own 
work,  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  en- 
dowed with  a  bright,  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor. He  was  ever  a  worker  in  tlic 
cause  of  education,  and  he  founded  a 
great  temperance  institute  in  Cork  which 
was  furnished  with  a  large  library  for 
the  use  of  boys  as  well  as  of  grown 
men  at  the  most  moderate  rates,  and 
indeed  with  no  charge  whatever  for  any 
well-behaved  men  or  boys  among  the 
poorer  clases  who  were  recommended 
on  trustworthy  authority  to  I-'ather 
Mathew's  protection.  I  can  distinctly 
remember  that  the  first  time  I  ever  read 
or  even  saw  the  early  numbers  of  one 
of  Dickens's  novels,  then  published  in 
monthly  parts,  was  when  these  came 
under  my  notice  on  the  central  table  of 
the  rcading-nx^m  in  this  institution.  It 
is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should 
feel  a  deep  and  peculiar  interest  in  this 
most  recent  Irish  celebration  of  the  ilhis- 
trious  Temperance  Apostle's  birthday. 

London,    England. 


The  People  and  the  New  Tariff  Law 

BY  HARRISON  S.  3MALLEY 

[The  author   is  assistant  professor  of  I'olitical    Ktonoiny    in    tlic    University    of    Michigan. 
— Editor.] 


SINCE  the  enactment  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  law  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  relatively  few  people  are 
really  satisfied  with  it,  while  very  many, 
especially  in  the  West,  are  thon^ly  dis- 
satisfied. Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
law  has  suffered  for  want  of  able  sup- 
port. In  his  public  utterances,  and  es- 
pecially in  his  Winona  speech,  President 
i'aft  has  defended  the  measure  on  many 
grounds.  lie  has  assured  the  people  that 
it  is  the  best  protective  tariff  law  ever 
enacted,  that  it  amounts  to  a  substantial 
revision  downward,  and  that  its  passage 
is  a  compliance  with  the  promises  of  the 
Republican  platform.  Ikit  with  all  that 
lie  has  said  Mr.  Taft  has  accomplished 
little  beyond  convincing  the  people — if, 
indeed,  they  needed  to  be  convinced — of 
his  own  sincerity  in  the  matter.  The 
law  remains  almost  as  unpo])ular  as  ever. 
There  are  doubtless  various  reasons 
which  account  for  this  fact.  Some  peo- 
ple have  found,  or  think  they  have  found 
flaws  in  the  President's  defense  of  the 
law,  which  prevent  them  from  accepting 
his  conclusions.  Others  have  been  an- 
tagonized by  what  they  consider  his  un- 
grateful conduct  toward  the  insurgents, 
without  whose  devoted  courage  not  even 
the  President  could  have  prevented  the 
special  session  of  Congress  from  I)eing 
an  utter  failure.  Still  others  are  ren- 
dered api^rehensive  l)y  his  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  party  solidarity,  and 
fear  that  in  this  instance  his  regard  for 
the  general  welfare  may  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  his  consideration  for  party 
interests.  Moreover  the  great  body  of 
ultimate  consumers  are  disappointed  be- 
cause they  do  not  sec  in  the  new  law  anv 
prospect  of  a  diminished  cost  of  living. 
But  in  addition  there  is  another  reason 
which,  tho  not  so  obvious,  is  nevertheless 
the  most  important  of  all. 

It  is  a  fact  to  which  attcntic^i  is  often 
called,  that  most  of  the  iniblic  problems 
of  the  present  day  arc  economic  in  char- 
acter. This  is  true  of  the  problems  of 
labor   and   capital,   corporations,    trusts, 


railroads,  immigration,  the  tariff,  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  and  the 
like.  It  has  also  come  to  be  clear  that 
these  problems  are  not  independent,  but 
that  they  are  closely  inter-related,  and 
that  this  relationship  arises,  among  other 
things,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
incidents  of  a  great  struggle  which  is  be- 
ing waged  for  the  control  of  industry. 
In  this  struggle  is  involved  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  antagonistic  principles,  the 
principle  of  democracy  in  business  being 
pitted  against  that  of  autocracy,  which 
for  the  moment  is  dominant.  An  issue  is 
being  drawn  between  property  and  priv- 
ilege on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  on 
the  other ;  between  vested  interests  and 
the  public  welfare;  between  finance  and 
business ;  between  Wall  Street,  in  a 
broad  sense,  and  the  country ;  between 
the  many  and  the  few ;  between  plutoc- 
racy and  popular  government  in  indus- 
try and  politics.  This  is  an  issue  to  which 
this  journal  has  frequently  directed  at- 
tention. Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  clean-cut,  and 
is  being  more  and  more  clearly  perceived 
by  the  peo])le.  True,  it  is  not  an  issue 
between  parties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
being  fought  out  within  the  parties. 
Among  Republicans,  so  far  as  Congress 
is  concerned,  the  struggle  is  being  waged 
by  the  so-called  insurgents  against  the 
regulars,  who  are  headed  by  the  Cannon- 
Aldrich  coterie.  Needless  to  say,  the 
latter  represent  the  "interests,"  privilege, 
finance,  industrial  autocracy,  while  the 
former  stand  for  the  people,  the  public 
welfare,  legitimate  business,  industrial 
democracy. 

Now  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
fact  about  the  new  tariff  law  is  that  it 
was  primarily  the  work  of  representa- 
tives of  the  "interests."  and  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  those  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  arc  closest  to  the  people.  This 
is  a  fact  which  will  not  down.  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  others  may  extol  the  mer- 
its of  the  law,  but  when  all  has  been  said 
an  insistent  thought  creeps  back  into  the 
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minds  of  the  people.  This  ugly  fact  re- 
mains before  tlieir  eyes;  the  tariff  law 
was  fathered  and  furthered  by  the  agents 
of  special  privilege,  but  was  fought  to 
the  end  by  a  goodly  number  of  those  who 
are  believed  to  have  the  public  interests 
at  heart. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  very  bill  which 
finally  passed  had  been  introduced  by 
the  insurgents  and  advocated  by  them, 
its  passage  would  have  been  hailed  with 
satisfaction,  at  least  by  the  great  body  of 
Republicans.  But  the  people  cannot  wel- 
come a  measure  which  is  approved  by 
many  men  whom  they  distrust,  and  is 
condemned  by  many  others  in  whom  they 
have  the  highest  confidence.  Even  Pres- 
ident Taft's  powerful  influence  is  not 
enough  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  the 
law. 

Moreover,  in  an  important  sense  the 
people  were  defeated  in  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  and  they  are  still  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  the  defeat.  It  does 
not  relieve  the  pain  to  be  told  that  the 
law  is  a  good  one.  It  may  be  good  or 
bad — that  is  a  matter  of  relatively  little 
moment.  The  important  thing  is  that  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  it  was  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  Republican  party  in  Congress 
is  in  the  control  of  the  Cannon-Aldrich 
coterie — men  whom  the  people  have 
come,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  regard  as 
their  enemies,  as  the  enemies  of  indus- 
trial and  political  democracy.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  law,  therefore,  means  to  the 


people  a  defeat,  not  so  much  because  of 
defects  in  its  schedules  as  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  enactment.  The  law 
now  stands  as  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  and  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
domination  of  the  few  over  the  many.  Is 
it  strange  that  the  people  do  not  like  the 
law? 

In  the  popular  mind,  then,  there  is  a 
recognition  of  a  great  industrial  and  po- 
litical issue  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
wholly  overshadows  such  a  question  as 
that  of  the  tariflf.  A  defeat  on  that  issue 
is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  even  for  the 
best  of  tariff  laws.  And  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  even  if  the  new  law  turns 
out  to  be  a  brilliant  success  as  a  tariff 
measure,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will 
long  nourish  a  bitter  feeling  about  it. 
\\  hether  this  popular  attitude  is  right  or 
not,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss.  In  any  case  the  fact  remains 
that  correct  understanding  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  tariff  law  can 
not  be  gained  unless  one  looks  beyond  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  measure  itself 
to  the  manner  of  its  formation  and  enact- 
ment. And  if  this  can  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  henceforth  all  measures 
will  be  judged  by  the  people  with  refer- 
ence to  their  bearing  on  the  ever-deep- 
ening conflict  for  industrial  supremacy, 
it  is  a  circumstance  of  serious  import  to 
those  financiers  who  have  aspired  to  au- 
tocratic control  of  .American  business. 

.Ann  .Arbor,   Mich. 
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Oliver   Otis  Howard 

Sola  VirtUv<;  Invicta 

BY  JOHN   PEARSON 

"Ai.L  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

Noble  tho  it  be. 
Never  boasted  truer,  braver. 

Tenderer  knight  than  he. 

Beside  his  life  their  proudest  blazon, 

Dimly  splendid,  pales : 
Kin  or  no.  he  lived  their  leefend  : 

Virtue  alone  prei'ails. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


C{)e  ^tuDent'si  Cen  Commanlimtntfi 

J&p  S^ofjn  M  3:fjomas,  D.  D. 

[These    Ten    Coniniandmcnts    were    prondurct-d  l>y   l^ri-si<ltiit  Thomas,  of  Middltbury  Col- 
lege, at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  University  Convocation  of  the  Slate  of  Now  York. — Editor.] 

X,  €l)ou  ^l)a(t  ^ct  ti)c  sfcrbicc  of  a3oti  and  man  before  tdnie  heart 
a^  ttje  end  of  all  tlip  luorh. 

2.  €()ou  ^fialt  inquire  of  eaeb  sftuDn  tudat  it  liaef  for  tliec  as  a 

luorlter  for  a  better  luorlD,  not  relnuiiiislitng  tbn  pursuit  of 
it  until  thou  l)a0t  gained  itef  profit  unto  t()is  end. 

3.  €l)ou  j^lialt  lobe  tbc  truth  and  onln  the  trutb,  and  luelcome  all 

trutl)  gladlni,  tubetljer  it  bring  thee  or  tbe  luorld  io\)  or  suf^ 
fering,  plea^urr  or  bardsbii;,  ease  or  toil. 

4.  €l)ou  ^balt  meet  eacl)  ta^h  at  tlje  moment  assigned  for  it  tuiti) 

a  tuilling  heart. 

3.  Chou  jshalt  tuorh  eael)  dap  to  the  limit  of  tin}  strength,  con; 
"sififtcntlp  tuith  the  yet  h^irdcr  tuork  luhich  shall  be  thp  dutp 
on  the  morroUj. 

6.  €hou  ishalt  resfpect  the  rights?  and  pleasured  of  others?,  claim; 

ing  no  privilege  for  t\))}^d(  but  the  pribilege  of  service,  and 
allotuing  thp^elf  no  jop  Uihich  does  not  inrrease  the  ion  of 
thp  felloUumen. 

7.  €hou  ,shalt  lotje  thp  friends  more  than  thpself,  thn  college  more 

than  thp  friend^,  thp  country  more  than  thn  college,  and  Ood 
more  than  all  else. 

8.  Chon  ^halt  rejoice  in  the  ei'cellences  of  others,  and  despise  all 

reUiardsf  satoing  the  gratitude  of  thn  felloUis  and  the  ap;; 
protjal  of  43od. 

9.  €hou  ;shalt  litje  by  thy  best,  holding  thyself  relentlessly  to 

tho.se  ideals  thou  dost  most  admire  in  other  men. 

10*  €hou  0l)a\t  malie  for  thyself  rommandments  harder  than  an^ 
other  can  mahe  for  thee,  and  each  nelu  day  commandments 
more  rigorous  than  thine  olun  lalus  of  the  day  before. 

iWibblfburp,  Vt, 
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A  Southern's  View  of  "The 

Southerner" 

The  Southerner*  first  appeared  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  where  it  excited  much 
interest    among    Northern    readers,    for 
whom     it     seems     especially     designed. 
While    the    author    claims    that    it    is    a 
novel,   it    is   really    an   indictment   of    a 
whole  people.   Nicholas  Worth,  the  hero, 
is  a  Southern  youth,  who  gets  a   Har- 
vard   education    immediately    after    the 
Civil  War.     Unfortunately,  this  educa- 
tion results  in  making  him  a  man  who 
feels  better  and  dififerent  from  his  own 
kind,    who    secretly    despises    them    for 
their  faults,  and  who  is  only  willing  to 
impart  to  them  the  mind  and  virtues  and 
standards   of  another   people   whom   he 
admires  more.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
thai   llic  criticisms   are  written   from  an 
intinuite   inside  knowledge  of   Southern 
character,  and  that  the  book  contains  a 
truthful  list  of  not  only  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  this  people,  but  of  their  falla- 
cious  standards  of  value,  one  of  them 
being  to  brag  upon  Nicholas  Worth  as 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  their  section. 
The     South     is     almost     pusillanimous 
sometimes  in  its  appreciation  and  praise 
of   a    merely    intellectual    and    scholarly 
man.     lUit  that  docs  not  mean  that  the 
South  accepts  his  doctrines  and  dogmas, 
it  simply  wears  him  like  a  brass  button 
on  the  outside  of  his  coat,  where  he  will 
show  for  what  it  wants  him  to  lie  worth. 
This  conduct  was  offensive  to  Nicholas, 
and    he   calls   it   by   ugly   names    in    bis 
book.     ITe  conducts  a  political  campaign 
in  opposition  to  the  regular  Republican 
and  Democratic  machine  politics,  and  in 
the  interest  of  education  and  industry — 
two     particulars     where     the     .'Southern 
character  is  very  frail,  and  this  jiart  of 
the  book  is  used  to  display,   in  a  cold, 
sneering    manner,    the    thriftlcssncss    of 
his  people,   their  Chauvinism,   their   ab- 
surdities.    Tie  calls  it  the  "land  of  the 
formulas."  where  every  one  lives  in  the 
present  as  if  it  were  the  past.   He  nearly 
reaches  dramatic  expression  in  his  con- 
tempt, but  a  Harvard  frost  oi  tcmpcra- 

"riii;       SnrTiiKRNF.R:       HiorRAruv       of       Nicholas 
vvoiiTH.     New  York:   Doublcday.  Tagc  &•  Tn      $1.50. 


mcnt  prevents  their  egregious  animation. 
Jonathan  in  the  story  proclaims  the 
history  of  the  South  in  epigrammatic 
clauses. 

"Strong  men  came  here.  They  worked;  then 
they  bought  slaves  and  stopped  working;  then 
they  wrangled;  then  they  fought;  then  they 
were  o])pressed;  and  they  were  on  the  defen- 
sive from  the  time  slavery  came.  They  are 
sidetracked  now.  and  are  just  about  to  find  out 
that  the  track  they  are  on  leads  to  nowhere." 

The  author  thinks  that  is  "good  his- 
tory."' And  it  is  good  outside  history. 
But  the  spiritual  history  of  the  South 
has  never  been  written,  and  the  author 
of  this  book,  whoever  he  may  be,  is 
either  too  stupefied  by  bis  educational 
intoxication  to  recall  it,  or  he  is  one  of 
those  poor  creatures  who  never  had  the 
sense  of  it. 

Nicholas  Worth  is  defeated  in  his  po- 
litical campaign,  and  resents  as  dis- 
honorable the  fact  that  the  section  still 
exploits  him  and  claims  him  as  one  of 
the  scholarly  feathers  in  its  cap.  That 
is  not  dishonorable  in  Southerns ;  they 
do  not  think  in  the  terms  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  and  above  all.  that  they 
need  a  renaissance  of  life — a  peculiar 
people,  wonderful,  crystalized  in  the 
heroics  of  memory  and  of  temperament. 
But  who  shall  bring  them  a  message? 
Not  a  man  like  Nicholas  Worth.  Moses 
was  a  leader,  a  hero,  not  a  pedagog  who 
had  lost  his  need  of  religion  by  squeez- 
ing his  soul  thru  an  intellectual  sausage 
grinder  at  Harvard.  No  people,  espe- 
cially a  choleric  people  like  those  of  the 
South,  endure  being  kicked  by  a  highly 
educated  little  fellow,  and  Nicholas  is  a 
little  fellow.  This  is  one  fault  of  the 
book.  The  reformer  in  it  is  too  small  a 
personality,  too  decimated  by  the  kind 
of  education  be  is  trying  to  thrust  upon 
others,  too  contemptuous,  too  im friendly 
in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  devotion. 
One  may  deceive  primitive  peoples,  pa- 
gans and  intellectual  fools,  but  no  man 
can  deceive  people  whose  life  is  of  the 
heart  rather  than  of  the  head.  They 
have  intimations  and  inspirations  that 
guard  them  against  the  subtle  verity  of 
men  like  Nicholas  \\'orth. 

The  other    fault   of  the   book   is   this: 
]~ly    education    and    industry,    the    hero 
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meant  the  kind  of  education  and  tlie 
kind  ot  coniniereialisni  that  has  secular 
ized  and  fattened  the  Xorth  and  East. 
The  Soutli  is  very  backward  in  accept- 
ing it  because  of  the  heroic  integrity  (jf 
that  heart-hfe  ah'eady  referred  in.  It 
does  not  appeal  to  its  ambition  and 
moral  and  intellectual  taste.  \\  hat  the 
South  wants  is  a  peculiar  education,  a 
training  that  appeals  to  something  be- 
sides the  commercial  and  intellectual 
cupidity  which  is  the  shame  of  the  North 
and  i"last,  int(j  which  Nicholas  Worth 
has  really  moved  and  of  which  he  has 
his  being.  This  is  the  fault  of  all  the 
educational  missionaries  from  that  sec- 
tion who  come  South.  They  have  noth- 
ing good  enough  or  big  enough  to  teach 
the  people  they  come  to  reform,  'there- 
fore they  remain  to  win  their  lands  and 
moneys  by  the  rejected  system. 

There  is  a  certain  terrifying  power  in 
the  South  that  makes  a  Southerner,  such 
as  the  author  of  this  book  must  be  or 
have  been,  willing  to  sacrifice  the  credit 
for  his  good  deed  by  failing  to  sign  his 
name  to  an  enlightening  criticism  of  his 
section  like  this.  This  is  not  because  he 
fears  the  sword,  but  the  heart  of  his 
people.  They  do  not  merely  turn  their 
back  upon  the  perpetrators  of  such  a 
wrong  as  this  autlior  has  committed ; 
they  have  a  power  of  contempt  that  is 
not  intellectual  or  reasonable,  but  sin- 
cere, definite,  personal,  and  with  a  kind 
of  invincil)le  blood-righteousness  in  it. 
And  the  victims  of  it  declare  that  it  is 
the  most  lasting,  embarrassing  and  pain- 
ful experience  a  man  can  have  in  this 
life.  This  accounts  for  a  good  many 
excommunicated  Southerners  who  no 
longer  make  their  home  in  this  section. 
They  have  told  the  truth  al)out  their 
own  people  in  a  manner  which  gives  a 
false  impression  as  well  as  a  true  one. 
Mrs.  L.  TI.  ITakrks. 

Dr.  Diet 

Since  Fletcher  throw  his  mastication 
and  low  diet  glove  into  the  arena  we  have 
had  a  lively  tournament  of  discussion  as 
to  how  much  or  how  little  should  be 
eaten.  Sir  James  Crichton-Hrowno.'  who 
is  a  distinguished   English   medical   au- 


'Parsimonv  in  Nutrition.  By  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne.  New  York:  Funk  &  W.i({nalls  Co.  -<,  cents 
net. 


tlujrity,  has  answered  the  contention  that 
men  have  always  eaten  too  much  and 
that  only  now  are  we  getting  diet  wis- 
dom by  insisting  that  the  only  test  for 
diet  sufTlciency  is  human  efficiency.  Ik- 
shows  that  men  at  all  times  have  eaten 
what  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  stand- 
ard diet  until  Fletcher  followed  by  Chit- 
tenden disturbed  men's  ncjtions  in  this 
regard.  In  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  at  Athens,  when  the  greatest  men 
whiO  ever  lived  were  l)orn  in  large  num- 
bers and  we  had  several  of  tlie  most  effi- 
cient human  generations  that  ever  came 
into  existence,  the  proteid  diet  was  high. 
The  same  thing  has  been  true  at  all 
times.  Whenever  the  diet  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  prisoners,  is  reduced  much  below 
the  average  that  men  usually  eat,  tho 
this  is  nearly  double  what  Fletcher  and 
Chittenden  deem  necessary,  weakness 
and  illness  supervene.  Men  cannot  do 
good  work  and  eat  less  than  what  in- 
stinct has  taught  mankind  to  eat  in  the 
past. 

Dr.  C.  Stanford  Read"  reviews  the 
dietetic  situation  and  seems  a  little  in- 
clined to  get  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 
Perhaps  men  have  eaten  too  much,  but 
it  does  seem  as  tho  instinct  must  be  the 
only  guide  after  all.  In  his  chapter  on 
"Vegetarianism"  he  has  a  very  interest- 
ing review  of  observations  made  on  in- 
ebriates in  whom  the  vegetarian  diet  did 
away  with  all  craving  for  alcohol.  The 
Salvation  Army  has  tried  this  jilan  on 
some  apparently  hopeless  cases  and  de- 
clares that  the  benefits  are  incalculable. 
Women  who  were  habitual  drunkards 
for  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty-five 
years  have  been  able  to  overcome  their 
craving  for  alcohol  on  a  vegetable  diet 
and  yet  gain  in  health  and  strength  while 
living  thus. 

Professor  Snyder,  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Minnesota,  has  made  a  very  valuable 
textbook'  of  all  our  present  information 
with  regard  to  foods  out  of  the  lectures 
that  he  has  been  giving  at  the  Minnesota 
College  of  Agriculture  on  "Human 
luiods  and  the  Nutritive  X'aluc."  He 
takes  no  sides  and  his  di.scussion  of  food 
materials  is  excellent. 

'Fads  and  Fkkoinc.  By  C.  Stanford  Read.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Pmion   &   Co.      $1.00. 

•Human  I'mms  anp  Their  Nitritive  Value.  By 
Harry  Snyder.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  %iiS 
net. 
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Upton  Sinclair'  has  told  the  story  of 
how  he  regained  health  by  learning  how 
to  eat  from  Fletcher,  and  learning  the 
additional  lesson  of  eating  very  little  and 
that  of  food  out  of  which  the  life  has  not 
been  cooked.  He  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Michael  Williams,  consider  that  they 
have  come  upon  a  new  virtue — the  virtue 
of  good  eating — fully  as  important  as 
any  of  which  moralists  and  prophets 
have  ever  preached.  They  want  to  pass 
on  their  lesson  in  feeding  to  others  and 
hence  this  book.  The  authors  are  per- 
fectly sure  that  what  is  good  for  them 
must  be  good  for  all  the  race.  1*  is  true 
that  all  the  race  for  centuries  has  lived 
quite  differently  and  that  the  old  people 
in  our  almshouses  fairly  stuff  themselves 
and  have  done  so  all  their  lives,  yet  live 
to  be  eighty,  ninety  and  even  a  hundred 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  The 
latter-day  evangelists  seem  to  forget  en- 
tirely how  much  the  individual  counts  in 
anything  like  this  and  that  we  must  all 
learn  to  live  for  ourselves.  Their  special 
dread  is  germs.  Altogether  there  are 
something  less  than  two  score  of  germs 
that  we  know  to  be  harmful  to  mankind. 
We  know  thousands  of  other  kinds  that 
are  not  harmful  and  many  of  them  are 
beneficial.  Germs  are  little  plants.  We 
deliberately  eat  them  in  cheese  and  many 
other  things,  and  that  we  should  be  eat- 
ing them  unaware  in  meat  and  other  food 
is  not  surprising.  It  looks  awful  to  be 
told  that  there  are  560,000,000  of  aerobic 
microbes,  we  should  say  germs,  in  sau- 
sage, and  420,000,000  of  anaerobes ;  that 
may  only  mean,  however,  that  our  meat 
diet  is  more  largely  vegetable  than  we 
thought  it.  \\'hcther  we  eat  microscopic 
vegetables  or  the  larger  varieties  may  be 
a  matter  of  utter  indifference.  Who 
knows?  Apparently  it  has  been  so  for 
the  most  part  in  the  past,  for  the  human 
race  has  survived  in  spite  of  the  gauntlet 
of  germs  it  ran  all  unaware  in  the  pre- 
bactcriologic  days.  Let  us  not  get 
scared.  Instinct  is  still  in  the  world  and 
if  not  all  nearly  all  is  well  as  yet. 

.«« 
The  Speakers  of  tlie  House.      Bv   11.  B.  Ful- 
ler.    Boston:     l.ittlc.   Brown  &  Co.     $2. 

Mr.    Hubert    Hruce    Fuller's   book   on 
the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Reprcsent- 

*Gooo  Health  and  How  We  Won  It.  With  an 
Account  of  the  New  Hygiene.  By  Upton  Sinclair 
and  Michael  H'illiami.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes   Co.      $1.20. 


atives  is  a  running  commentary  on  the 
presiding  officers  of  that  body  from 
Muhlenberg  to  Cannon,  written  with 
some  verve  and  not  much  system.  The 
best  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
Reed  and  Cannon,  about  whom  the  au- 
thor writes  with  a  firmness  of  hand  that 
shows  more  than  chance  acquaintance- 
ship with  these  two  great  leaders.  Pains- 
taking historical  research  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  strong  point  with  Mr.  Fuller,  so 
that  the  first  portion  of  his  book  seems 
more  or  less  perfunctory,  not  to  say 
jejune.  Reed's  "revolution"  in  the  rules 
and  his  personality  are  described  in  a 
light  and  pleasing  manner  which  is  on 
the  whole  convincing,  altho  one  cannot 
agree  with  the  author's  view  that  Reed 
seemed  to  "combine  happily  the  wit  and 
sarcasm  of  Disraeli,  the  scholarship  of 
Rosebery,  and  the  sturdiness  and  stub- 
bornness of  Gladstone."  This  is,  of 
course,  fine  writing  for  effect — perhaps 
a  faint  echo  of  something  remembered 
from  Macaulay's  style.  There  are  a  few 
good  stories  which  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book.  Congressman  Sulzer 
once  applied  to  Reed  for  recogni- 
tion on  a  pension  bill,  and  met  with  the 
response,  "This  man  is  not  entitled  to  a 
pension  under  the  law.  I  am  worried 
nearly  to  death  with  these  pension  bills." 
Thereupon  Sulzer  replied :  "I  know  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  just  think  of  it.  if  I  do 
not  pass  this  bill  it  will  be  the  death  of 
this  poor,  old  soldier.  Recognize  me  and 
I  will  get  it  thru  in  a  few  minutes  and 
I  will  save  two  lives,  yours  and  his."' 
Reed  recognized  Mr.  Sulzer  when  he 
had  scarcely  left  the  Speaker's  desk,  and 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  remarked : 
"The  bill  is  passed  and  two  lives  are 
saved — ^the  old  soldier's  and  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York."  There  is 
also  a  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Cannon  that 
must  have  been  drawn  from  a  point  of 
vantage  very  close  to  the  Speaker's  desk, 
and  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
Cannon  is  a  conservative  of  unquestioned 
integrity ;  he  is  studiously  unconvention- 
al ;  he  mounted  to  his  place  by  sheer  hard 
work  and  mastery  of  legislative  myster- 
ies ;  his  eloquence  is  his  earnestness  and 
his  home-spim  philosophy ;  while  some- 
what narrow-minded  he  fights  in  the 
open  ;  he  has  carefully  nursed  his  district 
with  a  handsome  Federal  bisilding.  a 
soldiers'    home,    a    wise    distribution    of 
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local  patronajTje,  and  a  lon.cf  list  of  pen- 
sioners ;  and  he  has  a  e^eneral  grip  on 
thinp^s  which  is  hard  to  shake  off.  Sure- 
ly this  is  about  right.  Mr.  Fuller  inci- 
dentally, in  describing  the  working  of 
the  Speaker's  office  today,  makes  a  brief 
but  effective  analysis  of  the  party  system 
in  the  House — the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  the  tenaciously  cohering  leaders. 
His  conclusions,  too,  are  sound;  he  does 
not  join  in  the  undiscriminating  abuse  of 
the  despotism  of  the  Speaker ;  he  does 
not  weep  over  the  precious  rights  of  the 
minority  to  delay  the  coimtry's  business ; 
he  believes  that  the  trouble  with  the  partv 
system,  including  the  Speaker's  office,  is 
not  in  the  system  but  in  the  character  of 
the  men  who  work  it.  The  book  will  un- 
doubtedly find  a  ])lace  in  the  unacademic 
and  readable  literature  of  American  poli- 
tics ;  it  will  only  tarry  awhile,  however, 
with  our  Bagehot  and  Rryce,  and  will 
reach  its  long  home  before  sunset. 


ise  the  millennium  as  a  reward  for  adopt- 
ing their  scheme.  While  suspicious  con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  the  millennium  on 
schedule  time,  many  city  dwellers  would 
dearly  love  to  set  the  tax  collector,  like  a 
watch  dog,  on  to  the  land  owners  who 
are  carrying  off  annually  the  fabulous 
values  for  which  they  "toil  not.  neither 
do  they  spin."  German  municipalities 
have  shown  the  way.  Many  of  them  put 
a  special  extra  tax,  amounting  sometimes 
to  20  per  cent.,  upon  increments  of  values 
as  shown  by  successive  sales  of  city  plots. 
The  English  Cabinet  has  scared  the 
House  of  Lords  until  its  teeth  are  chat- 
tering in  its  senile  jaws,  by  proposing  to 
take  back  in  future  one-quarter  of  all  in- 
crements in  urban  land  values  for  the 
public  which  creates  them.  In  America, 
also,  municipal  services — schools,  health 
inspection,  hospitals,  parks,  baths  and  the 
like — arc  becoming  so  costly  that  this 
overflowing  reservoir  may  shortly  be 
tapped. 


The  A-B-C   of   Taxation.     By   C.    R.    Fillc- 
brown.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 

Co.      $1.20. 

This  book,  bv  a  veteran  defender  of 
Henry  George's  Single  Tax  doctrine, 
consists  of  a  lucid  exposition  of  George's 
teaching  about  land  values.  It  is  cogent 
in  parts  as  a  geometric  proposition,  tho 
detailed  with  some  tmnecessary  repeti- 
tion. Enthusiasm  and  cock-surcness. 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  genus 
vSingle  Taxer,  appear  all  thru.  The  storv 
goes  that  when  an  awkward  interval  oc- 
curred at  a  funeral  one  mourner  solemnly 
rose  and  proposed  to  redeem  the  time  by 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  Single  Tax. 
However,  when  the  land  taxers  leave  ag- 
ricultural land  values  aside  and  illustrate 
their  case  by  exposing  city  rents,  they 
become,  indeed,  impressive.  Boston,  the 
author's  city,  pays  a  gross  ground  rent  to 
its  site  owners  of  over  fifty  million  dol- 
lars a  year — three-fourths  of  it  to  dead- 
hands.  Ten  millions  of  this  is  resumed 
by  the  city  as  taxes.  Taxes  upon  im- 
provements and  upon  personal  property 
and  polls  amount  to  eleven  millions.  The 
Single  Taxers  propose  to  make  the  land 
pay  the  whole  twenty-one  millions  and 
to  leave  improvements  and  per.sonalty 
tax  free.  Like  most  reformers  tlicy  prom- 


The  White  Prophet.     By   Hall  Caine.     New 
^'(jrk  :  D.  Appkton  &  Co.      $1.50. 

This  book  is  an  ambitious  attempt  to 
])resent  a  new  religion,  tho  new  only  in 
the  sense  that  by  its  teachings  it  shows 
how  far  short  Christianity  falls  of  the 
standard  set  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  English-governed  Egypt,  in  this 
case  significant  because  it  is  the  home  of 
two  great  religions — the  Mohammedan 
and  the  Christian.  This  country,  so  pro- 
lific in  prophets,  produces  yet  another — 
Ishmael  Ameer — who  goes  about  preach- 
ing and  teaching  in  much  the  same  con- 
structive way  his  master  did  before  him. 
The  natives  become  excited  and  inter- 
ested, and  the  British  Consul-General. 
believing  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
ALahdi  rebellion,  determines  to  suj^press 
the  Prophet.  He  turns  to  his  son  to  aid 
him  in  the  enterprise.  The  father  is  a 
typical  representative  of  militarism,  and 
above  all  a  British  soldier  who  obeys  his 
superior  first  and  last,  whereas  his  son 
has  a  back-handed  conscience  that  jnills 
him  in  a  dozen  different  directions.  The 
author  half  attributes  this  temperamental 
tnnible  to  his  .Xmerican  mother.  The 
yoimg  man  has  heard  the  Prophet  and 
l)clievcs    that    the    preacher    speaks    the 
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truth  when  he  says  that  Christianity,  as 
well  as  Mohammedanism,  has  failed  to 
redeem  the  world  from  its  lusts.  The 
son  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  suppres- 
sion, and  the  future  tragedies  of  the 
story  are  based  upon  this  refusal.  In  the 
White  Prophet  the  reader  is  supposed  to 
see  a  new  Oriental  Christ,  but  the  author 
has  failed  in  his  spiritual  conception  of 
the  man.  He  preaches  no  sermons  of 
hope,  but  condemns  sweepingly.  It's 
Mr.  Caine's  old  trick  of  juggling  with 
right  and  wrong  till  he  makes  the  fail- 
ures of  our  one  great  religion  seem  the 
whole  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  first 
impression  of  the  Prophet,  eventually  he 
shows  the  cloven  hoof  that  always  marks 
the  tracks  of  Mr.  Caine's  idols,  and 
thereafter  we  know  that  this  book  has 
no  message  from  the  spirit,  but  is  just 
another  subject  the  author  has  selected 
over  which  to  have  hysterics.  The  story 
has  no  compensations.  The  characters 
are  made  strong  only  that  we  may  see 
them  suffer  longer.  The  whole  is  wordy 
and  monotonous  with  padding. 

je 
Literary  Notes 

The     Deutsche     Gcschichle.     by     Oskar 

Jager.  the  veteran  German  historian,  of  which 
the  first  volume  of  668  pages  and  reacliing 
down  to  1648  has  just  been  pnl)lished,  will  be 
completed  in  a  second  vohnnc  going  to  our  day 
and  date.  Here  we  have  for  the  thoughtful 
reader  a  history  of  Germany  on  a  Iiigher  scale 
and  written  by  a  master.  The  book  is  being 
fully  illustrated,  the  first  volume  containing 
114  cuts,  mostly  portraits.     (Munich:  Beck.) 

....Das  Neuc  Testament  in  religiosen  Bc- 
trachtungen  fiir  das  moderne  Bedihfnis,  ed- 
ited by  Lie.  Dr.  Gottlob  Mayer  in  conjunction 
with  seven  other  prominent  representatives  of 
progressive  orthodoxy,  is  an  earnest  attempt  to 
adapt  the  contents  of  the  Bible  to  the  thinking 
man  of  today,  yet  without  sacrificing  any  of 
tlie  substantial  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  appear- 
ing in  fifty  parts,  making  a  total  of  perhaps  six 
volumes.  rublishcd  by  C.  Bertelsmann,  of 
Giitcrsloh. 

....An  editor  often  wishes  that  he  could 
write  the  whole  magazine  himself  and  so  have 
it  to  suit  him.  but  he  rarely  attempts  it  and  still 
more  rarely  keeps  it  up.  7/jc /•<';<-m<i;»i<-»-.  how- 
ever, is,  as  its  title  says,  literallv  "bv  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman."  Mrs.  Gilm'an  writes  the 
poetry,  editorials,  serial,  short  story,  articles, 
answers  to  correspondents,  and  even  the  ad- 
vertisements. This  last  is  an  original  feature 
which  we  hope  will  not  become  the  universal 
custom.  Mrs.  Gilman  in  this  first  issue  testifies 
from  personal  experience  to  have  worn  the 
hosiery,    eaten    the    chocolate,    u.sed    (he    toilet 


preparations  and  employed  the  fountain  pen 
that  she  advertises,  but  when  the  advertising 
reaches  a  hundred  pages  a  month  we  fear  it 
will  prove  too  much  of  a  strain  upon  her  con- 
stitution. To  Independent  readers  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  the  new  magazine  is  de- 
voted to  the  gynocentric  theory  of  the  universe 
and  is  full  of  novel  ideas  wittily  exprest. 
(Charton  Co.,  61  Wall  street,  New  York.  $1 
a  year.) 

Pebbles 

A    SURE    THING. 

'T  could  kiss  her,"  said  Bronson,  "inside  of 
twenty-four  hours." 

They  were  sitting  on  the  beach — four  of 
them.  Bronson  had  just  come  from  the  city. 
The  others  had  been  there  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

The  girl  in  question  was  sitting  some  dis- 
tance avv'ay,  under  an  umbrella,  quietly  and 
demurely  reading. 

The  other  fellows  looked  at  Bronson,  each 
with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tilter.  "So  I 
thought ;  but  it  isn't  so  easy.  We  have  all 
tried  it  on,"  he  said,  "and  up  to  the  present 
moment  we  have  failed.  For  myself,  I  cannot 
make  out  whether  she  really  objects  or  not." 

Bronson  gave  another  look  in  the  direction 
of  the  young  woman  in  question. 

"Perhaps  you  were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry," 
he  said,  reflectively. 

"If  you  think,"  said  Quibb,  with  a  satirical 
grin,  "that  you  can  give  us  any  points  on  that 
proposition,  you  are  laboring  under  a  totally 
unjustifiable  delusion.  I  haven't  been  spending 
my  summers  at  seaside  resorts  for  the  past 
eight  years  for  nothing." 

"Nevertheless,"  replied  Bronson.  "I  bet  I 
can  kiss  that  girl  within  twenty-four  hours. 
There's  a  spot  on  the  back  piazza,"  he  contin- 
ued, "and  you  can  see  it  from  one  of  the  top 
windows  of  that  bathhouse  yonder.  Now,  you 
boys  can  see  me  do  the  trick.  How  would  half 
pa.st  five  this  afternoon  do?" 

"I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  you  can't  do  it!" 
broke  in  Hubton.  "Will  you  fellows  take  a 
third  each?"  he  asked,  turning  to  his  com- 
panions. 

"Sure  I"   replied   Quibb. 

"I'm  in!"  replied  Tilter. 

"It's  a  go! "  said  Bronson. 

Tliey  all  met  again  at  six.  behind  a  friendly 
rock.  The  trio  that  had  bet  with  Bronson 
were  all  pretty  well  crestfallen. 

"You  did  it,"  said  Tilter.  disconsolately. 
"You're  a  wizard,  all  right.     Boys,  pony  up." 

"That's  easy  money."  said  Quibb.  as  he 
counted  out  his  share. 

"I  diMi't  know  of  any  better  way  of  making 
a  hundred,"  said  Hubfrn.  as  he  handed  it  over. 

Bronson  smiled. 

"Ynu  mean  fifty."  he  replied. 

"I'ifty!"  exclaimed  the  three  of  them  in 
chorus.     "You  made  a  hundred,  didn't  you.'" 

Bronson  smiled  again. 

"Fifty  of  it."'  he  explained,  "goes  to  the  girl." 
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The  Elections 

In  several  of  last  week's  State  elec- 
tions there  were  issues  or  popular  move- 
ments which  excited  more  than  local  in- 
terest. Maryland  voted  a  second  time 
upon  a  constitutional  amendment  de- 
signed to  disfranchise  the  negroes  of 
that  State,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  16,000.  As  the  negroes  are 
only  about  one-fifth  of  Maryland's  popu- 
lation, the  excuses  given  in  States  fur- 
ther south  for  such  disfranchisement  are 
clearly  insincere  when  offered  there. 
The  white  people  of  Maryland  do  not 
fear  "negro  domination."  Disfranchise- 
ment has  been  sought  there  in  the  inter- 
est of  Democratic  machine  rule.  The 
rejection  of  the  amendment  was  due 
mainly  to  Democrats  who  do  not  like 
their  jiarty's  machine  and  are  also 
ashamed  of  the  pretense  that  the  negro 
vote  menaces  white  supremacy.  Tn 
Rhode  Island,  ref(M-m  in  legislative  rep- 
resentation has  been  promoted  by  the 
adopti(>n  of  an  amendment  increasing 
the  number  of  legislators  elected  in 
cities.  It  is  believed  that  this  just  ehango 
will  tend  to  prevent  control  of  legislation 
by  a  boss.  Here.ifler,  also,  the  (^overiK^r 
will  exercise  the  veto  power. 


In  Massachusetts  the  Republican  ma- 
jority was  reduced  (in  the  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor) fnjin  ()0,(XK)  to  H,ooo.  This  was 
due  ehielly  to  popular  disapjjruval  of  tiic 
new  tariff,  altho  Governor  Draper's  veto 
of  an  eight-hour  bill  affecting  certain 
classes  of  public  employees  had  excited 
the  opposition  of  organized  labor.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  much  was  said  about 
the  tariff,  which  was  the  leading  subject 
of  the  speeches  made  by  the  DeuK^ratic 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 
had  been  a  Republican  devoted  to  tariff 
reform.  Disapproval  of  the  new  tariff 
was  also  effective  in  Nebraska,  where  a 
Republican  majority  of  24.000  was  cut 
d(nvn  to  almost  nothing.  In  Kentucky, 
the  Democrats  were  favored  by  a  reac- 
tion which  gave  them  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislature  and  control  of  the  municipal 
government  in  Louisville. 

In  the  State  of  New  ^'ork  there  were 
many  indications  of  the  growing  strength 
of  the  movement  for  the  direct  primary 
law  proposed  and  earnestly  advocated  by 
Governor  Hughes.  Several  Republican 
legislators  will  be  replaced  by  Democrats 
elected  by  Republican  voters,  who  could 
not  supi)ort  the  candidates  of  their  own 
|)arty  because  these  were  clearly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Governor  with  respect  to 
this  issue.  For  the  same  reason  there 
were  some  notable  reductions  of  Repub- 
lican majorities. 

The  most  important  municipal  elec- 
tions were  those  in  Xew  York.  San 
Francisco,  Philadelphia.  Cleveland  and 
P.oston.  A  majority  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  have  voted  virtually  to 
discontinue  the  prosecution  of  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  corruption  in 
their  municipal  government.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  defeat,  by  a  majority  of 
10.000,  of  P""rancis  J.  Hcney.  the  brave 
prosecutor,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  of  the  election  as 
Mayor  of  P.  11.  McCarthy,  candidate  of 
the  Union  I-.abor  party,  whose  foremost 
representative  heretofore  has  been 
Mayor  Schmitz.  the  corrupt  and  convict- 
ed partner  of  Ross  Rucf.  Those  who 
desired  to  sec  the  rich  bribers  prosecuted 
to  conviction  ftMigbt  hard  in  the  cam- 
paign, but  were  overcome  by  the  votes 
of  citizens  who  had  been  complaining 
that  the  prosecutions  affected  business 
untavorablv   and   gave   the  citv  a   disa- 
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greeable  notoriety.  It  is  quite  well 
known  that  the  prosecutors  had  ample 
support  until  they  began  to  reach  after 
"the  men  higher  up,"  the  wealthy  and 
"respectable"  officers  of  corporations 
whom  Hency  had  determined  to  bring  to 
justice.  This  election  probably  marks 
the  end  of  the  movement  against  these 
rascals.  San  Francisco  has  blundered. 
If  her  people,  holding  up  the  hands  of 
a  courageous  and  competent  prosecutor, 
had  sent  to  prison  all  these  thieves  and 
bribers,  this  would  have  been  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  they  and  their  children 
after  them  might  have  been  proud. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  city.  These  interests  must  suffer  by 
reason  of  last  week's  shameful  surren- 
der, the  defeat  of  Heney,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Mayor  who  promises  to  make 
San  Francisco  "the  Paris  of  America." 

The  election  in  Philadelphia  offers  no 
encouragement  to  those  who  hoped  for  a 
reaction  there  in  favor  of  reform.  D. 
Clarence  Gibboney,  for  many  years  an 
earnest  worker  for  decency  and  honesty, 
was  the  candidate  of  the  reformers  for 
District  Attorney.  But  the  local  Repub- 
lican "organization,"  controlled  now,  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  uprising  a  few 
years  ago,  by  a  combination  of  contrac- 
tors, prevented  his  election.  The  major- 
ity against  him  was  43,000.  Rarely  can 
a  majority  of  the  j)cople  of  Philadclj)hia 
be  aroused  from  that  curious  indiffer- 
ence which  accepts  the  domination  of  a 
ring. 

Boston  voted  for  something  closely  re- 
sembling the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  is  the  first  of  our  great 
cities  to  seek  in  this  way  an  improvement 
of  municipal  conditions.  There  is  to  be 
a  mayor,  elected  for  four  years,  but  sub- 
ject to  recall  at  the  end  of  two  years  by 
a  majority  of  the  voters.  Nominations 
for  this  office  are  to  be  made  on  petition 
by  not  less  than  5,000  voters,  and  the 
ballots  arc  to  bear  no  party  designations. 
The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  only 
nine  members,  all  elected  at  large  for 
three  years,  and  three  of  them  going  out 
each  year.  These  Councilmen  arc  also  to 
l)e  nominated  by  petition.  Nominations 
made  by  the  ^Tayor  for  heads  of  depart- 
ments must  l>c  approved  bv  the  State's 
Civil  Service  Commission.     The  experi- 


ment will  be  closely  watched  elsewhere. 
Topeka  also  voted  for  a  commission 
plan,  and  Mount  Vernon,  a  suburb  of 
New  York,  gave  a  small  majority  in 
favor  of  a  similar  form  of  government. 
It  will  ask  for  legislative  approval  of  a 
charter  providing  lor  a  commission  of 
five  persons  (the  Mayor  being  one),  and 
for  the  recall  of  any  one  of  them. 

In  Cleveland,  Mayor  Johnson,  who  has 
held  the  office  four  terms  and  become 
widely  known  as  the  vigorous  advocate 
of  three-cent  fares  on  the  street  rail- 
ways, was  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
His  Republican  opponent  was  successful. 
Mayor  Johnson  also  lost  his  majority  in 
the  Council.  The  explanation  appears  to 
be  that  the  people  were  weary  of  the 
long  contest  for  a  reduction  of  fares.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  recent  refcrendums 
have  been  unfavorable  to  the  Mayor. 
One  cause  of  the  prevailing  weariness 
has  been  unsatisfactory  railway  service. 
A  settlement  of  the  controversy  is  said 
to  be  at  hand,  and  it  will  probably  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  an  allowance  of 
net  earnings  pennitting  6  per  cent,  divi- 
dends. It  cannot  be  foreseen  how  this 
will  aft'ect  the  fares,'  but  they  will  be 
much  lower  than  they  were  when  Mayor 
Johnson  began  his  fight,  eight  years  ago. 
Altho  out  of  office,  his  purpose  will  have 
been  accomplished  in  part. 

Many  feared  that  the  result  of  the 
election  in  New  York  City  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  but  it  was  quite 
encouraging.  While  it  is  true  that  Tam- 
many's candidate  for  Mayor,  William  J. 
(iaynor  (recently  a  Judge  of  tlie  Su- 
prem  Court),  was  elected,  it  is  also  true 
that  Tammany  lost  nearly  all  of  the 
(^ther  offices,  both  in  the  city  and  in  New 
York  County.  Thus  it  has  been  deprived 
of  control  of  the  highly  im])ortant  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in 
which  it  will  have  only  the  three  votes 
of  the  Mayor,  while  the  officers  elected 
on  the  Fusion  ticket  will  have  twelve. 
The  powers  of  this  board  with  respect 
to  the  city's  purse  are  large,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  city's  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  coming  term  of  four  years  will 
exceed  $1,000,000,000.  The  election  of 
the  Fusion  nominees  for  a  long  list  of 
ot"fiocs  below  that  of  Mayor  was  due  to 
the  candidacy  (^f  William  R.  Hearst  in 
opposition  to  Judge  Gaynor.     Me  became 
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a.  candidate  upon  condition  that  his  sup- 
porters should  vote  for  these  I'usion 
nominees. 

A  majority  of  them  are  Democrats, 
hut  not  Democrats  of  the  'I'ammany 
kind.  The  new  ComptroUer  is  a  Kepuh 
hcan,  but  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  the  presidents  of  the 
three  leading  boroughs  are  independent 
Democrats.  The  quality  of  these  asso- 
ciates of  tiie  Tammany  Mayor  in  the 
Uoard  of  Estimate  may  be  indicated  by 
the  records  of  two  of  them.  Mr.  Mc- 
Aneny,  formerly  a  prominent  advocate 
of  civil  service  reform,  was  recently,  as 
the  head  of  the  City  Club,  a  leader  in  the 
work  of  preparing  and  filing  the  charges 
against  two  of  Tammany's  borough 
presidents,  who  were  afterward  found 
guilty  and  removed  from  office.  Mr. 
Mitcliel,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  as  Commissioner  of  Accounts 
conducted  the  ofiicial  investigations 
which  disclosed  their  unworthiness. 

Judge  Gaynor  has  an  inviting  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  harmony  with  these 
men  and  others  elected  on  the  Fusion 
ticket,  and  thus  to  give  the  city  good 
government.  If  he  declines  to  do  so,  the 
city  will  still  be  served  by  their  honesty 
and  proved  ability.  As  for  Tammany, 
excluded  from  the  s])rings  of  patronage 
in  nearly  all  the  oflfices  of  the  city  and 
of  the  county,  which  includes  a  large 
part  of  the  city,  its  jilight  causes  good 
citizens  to  rejoice.  The  discomfiture  of 
this  organization  encourages  the  friends 
of  good  government  thruout  the  country 
and  all  over  the  world. 

J* 

John  S.   Kennedy's  Bequests 

An  example  to  the  country  and  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  rich  men  in 
this  country,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bequests 
made  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who 
died  in  this  city  last  week.  He  was  one 
of  those  canny  and  shrewd  and  yet  gen- 
erous and  public-spirited  Scotchmon  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  spirit  of' John 
Knox  and  the  love  of  learning,  and  e(|ual 
love  of  acquisition,  for  which  Scotland 
is  famous.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ored citizens  in  this  his  adopted  citv.  and 
his  will  is  as  admirable  as  any  that  has 
ever  been  written  bv  a  rich  man. 


His  estate  is  estimated  at  $60,00(3,000, 
and  nearly  a  half  of  it  is  given  back  to 
the  j)ublic.  it  is  not  the  annjunt  given 
so  much  as  the  good  judgment  shown  in 
the  selection  of  the  objects  for  his  be- 
(piests  that  calls  for  our  adnnration. 

And,  first,  he  appreciates  the  value  of 
religious  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world..  It  is  a  fine  lesson  t«j  others 
that  he  first  gives  two  and  a  quarter 
millions  each  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  the  same  denomi- 
nation's Board  of  Home  Missions,  and 
its  Church  Erection  Fund.  The  Church 
Extension  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  will  receive  a  million  and  a 
half,  while  the  Bible  S<Kiety  receives 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  We  pre- 
sume that  very  little  of  this  is  in  the  way 
of  permanent  endowment,  of  which  only 
the  interest  can  be  used.  Similarly,  the 
American  Board  has  once  or  twice  re- 
ceived by  bequest  a  million  or  more,  and 
wisely  used  it  to  extend  its  work,  ex- 
hausting the  gift  in  a  few  years.  Its 
profit  to  the  world  is  much  greater  thus 
put  to  immediate  use  and  enlarging  its 
infiuence  than  when  it  is  held  as  an  en- 
dowment to  reduce  the  charities  of  a  suc- 
ceeding generation.  There  is  no  better 
work  than  the  Christian  missionary  serv- 
ice, which  gives  character  to  the  people 
of  our  own  country  and  carries  civiliza- 
tion— that,  too,  a  Christian  civilization — 
to  foreign  lands. 

Then  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  largely  to 
education,  (^f  these  gifts  the  most  not- 
able, and  the  one  which  most  pleases  us, 
is  that  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  One  can 
go  the  world  over  and  hardly  find  an 
institution  which  has  better  served  its 
generation.  Its  story  is  told  in  President 
(leorgc  Washburn's  "Fifty  Years  in 
L'onstantinople,"  just  published,  b'ound- 
ed  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and  then  pre- 
sided over  by  the  scholar  and  statesman. 
Dr.  \\"ashburn.  it  has  been  the  creator  of 
free  P.ulgaria.  and  its  influence  has  been 
commanding  in  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey  itself.  Now  the  Turks  are  seek- 
ing its  instruction  for  their  choicest 
youth,  as  previously  did  the  Bulgarians. 
a!i(l  now  do  the  Greeks  and  .Xrmcnians. 
hut  for  lack  of  accommodations  it  has 
been  unable  to  accept   those  who  have 
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applied.  This  gift  will  enlarge  its 
capacity  for  innucnce.  Now  let  some 
one  else  do  as  much  for  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  in  Ijcirut,  an  institu- 
tion of  similar  influence  for  the  Arahic- 
speaking  world,  and  also  supply  proper 
endowments  for  a  dozen  other  American 
colleges  in  Turkey,  India,  China  and 
Japan.  Some  of  these  Mr.  Kennedy  also 
wisely  remembered  —  $25,000  to  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  and  $50,000 
to  the  Anatolian  College  in  Marsovan, 
Turkey. 

Very  wisely  Mr.  Kennedy  give.^  large 
bequests  to  the  city  of  New  York.  To 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  Columbia 
University  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal he  gives  two  and  a  half  millions  each. 
These  gifts  could  hardly  be  better  be- 
stowed. The  Metropolitan  Museum 
ought  to  be  magnificently  endowed,  a 
chief  honor  to  what  will  yet  be  the  great- 
est city  in  tlie  world.  A  million  and  a  half 
goes  to  the  United  Charities,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  to  the  School  of 
Philanthropy  of  the  Charities  Organiza- 
tion, and  smaller  amounts  to  other  insti- 
tutions. 

When  we  come  to  other  educational 
institutions  we  observe  a  similar  wise  se- 
lection. The  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  receives  three-quarters  of  a 
million ;  and  Yale,  Amherst,  \\'illiams, 
Dartmouth,  Bowdoin  and  Hamilton  col- 
leges receive  each  $100,000,  and  a  simi- 
lar amount  goes  to  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  institutes,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  colleges  and  schools  will  re- 
ceive smaller  amounts. 

We  say  it  is  a  model  will.  Tt  indi- 
cates the  testator's  personal  knowledge 
of  the  institutions  designated  and  an  un- 
usually wise  appreciation  of  their  value. 
Of  course  the  larger  half  of  the  estate 
goes  to  relatives  and  personal  friends,  as 
is  right :  but  his  obligations  to  the  public 
arc  handsomely  recognized.  .\nd  there 
is  a  wise  understatiding  of  what  arc  the 
forces  which  benefit  the  world,  religion 
and  education  ;  and  the  education  under 
religious  influences.  Would  that  other 
rich  men,  whose  wealth  always  comes 
from  the  public,  might  as  fully  and  wise- 
ly recognize  their  obligation  to  the  pul)lic 
which  lias  so  enriched  and  honored  theni. 


After  all,  it  was  the  character  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  which  made  him  able  to  do 
what  will  continue  him  a  blessing  to  the 
world  at  home  and  abroad  after  hi"; 
death,  as  well  as  during  his  lifetime. 


The  Independence  of  Church 
Courts 

The  question  how  far  the  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies  under  their  own  con- 
stitutions can  be  reviewed  and  reversed 
by  civil  courts  is  an  important  one  to  all 
denominations,  and  nowhere  more  s<j 
than  when  two  denominations  attempt  to 
unite,  as  in  the  case  of  the  union  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  with  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  Both 
Churches  agreed  by  their  highest  na- 
tional bodies  to  unite :  but  as  is  always 
the  case  there  were  some  of  the  Cumber- 
land Church  who  objected  and  followed 
the  example  of  the  "Wee  Frees"  in  Scot- 
land, went  to  the  courts,  declared  that 
they  were  the  real  genuine  Cumberland- 
ers,  and  demanded  all  the  property. 

The  legal  question  involved  is  as  to 
whether  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  lower  synods  had  the  right  and  au- 
thority to  agree  to  unite.  The  ordinary 
American  way  is  to  hold  that  the  actions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  not  to 
be  reviewed,  that  these  matters  are  ultra 
tires  of  the  civil  courts.  But  the  Eng- 
lish view  is  the  Erastian  one,  and  has 
been  somewhat  followed  in  a  few  of  our 
State  courts.  Under  it  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  recalcitrants  were  given  all 
the  property  of  the  Free  Church  when  it 
joined  the  Ignited  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Parliament  had  to  correct  the  evi- 
dent wrong.  The  English  law  courts  hold 
that  all  questions  connected  with  Church 
property,  doctrine  and  discipline  in- 
cluded, are  subject  to  review  by  the  civil 
courts.  The  .Xmerican  view  is  otherwise, 
and  has  found  expression  in  the  decisions 
of  a 'majority  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
(he  States,  and  also  in  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  Missouri  and  Ten- 
nessee courts  have  supj^ortcd  the  English 
view,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
have  given  the  property  of  the  Cumber- 
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land  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  ihcir  bor- 
ders over  to  the  minority  which  reject  the 
union,  on  the  ground  that  the  creed  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  is,  the  old 
Confession  of  Faith,  denies  liberty  of 
will  and  damns  '?-,fants.  The  Missouri 
decision  devotes  seventeen  pages  to  show 
that  the  Confessions  of  the  two  Churches 
do  not  agree. 

While  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
souri courts  have  favored  the  lingering 
minority,  in  most  States  the  decisions 
Iiave  allowed  the  union,  refusing  to  over- 
rifle  the  decisions  of  the  Church  courts. 
Tn  Missouri  the  Supreme  Court  has 
denied  a  rehearing  to  the  Union  party. 
The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  has  ren- 
dered an  opinion  favorable  to  the  Anti- 
Unionists,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made. 
In  Kentucky,  Texas  and  Georgia  the 
Supreme  ('ourts  have  given  decisions 
favoring  the  union,  and  litigation  is  now 
pending  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  Colo- 
rado and  California.  In  Illinois  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  one  case  in 
favor  of  the  Unionists,  but  as  there  is 
another  for  it  to  pass  upon  involving 
somewhat  differ-ent  questions  we  cannot 
claim  that  court  as  yet  for  the  Union 
party.  An  Indiana  case  is  now  before  a 
United  States  Court,  and  an  Erastian 
view  is  not  likely  to  prevail  there. 

The  Anti-Unionists  have  been,  as 
might  be  expected  of  the  defeated  party, 
blazing  hot  over  the  matter,  and  their 
language  in  their  paper  quite  goes  be- 
yond the  usual  courtesies.  The  Moder- 
ator of  the  General  .Assembly  of  the 
Cumberland  Church  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  the 
Hon.  Warner  K.  Settle,  now  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Kentucky,  but  who  did  not  sit 
when  the  ca'^e  was  tried  in  his  court,  has 
been  charged  with  having  misled  eight 
men  by  an  erroneous  decision  at  Dallas, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  fraud  was  therein 
perpetrated  on  them,  but  they  have  not 
becM  produced  either  in  person  or  by  affi- 
('n\it  It  was  decided  in  the  Chancellor's 
Court  of  Tennessee  that  this  asserted 
fiaud  was  not  pertinent  to  the  case. 

The  Union  of  Churches  is  so  very  de- 
sirable a  result  that  the  opposition  of  a 
few  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  There 
always  will  be  those  who  want  to  dis- 
sent, who  have  outlived  their  age.  They 
have  to  be  ignored  and  overridden,  or 


there  will  be  no  progress.  This  union 
is  working  happily  except  for  these  legal 
contentions,  which  will  be  settled  before 
very  long.  They  simply  should  make 
those  planning  other  unions  very  careful 
about  the  preliminary  steps.  Litigious 
peojjle  will  make  trouble,  anrl  some  few 
courts  may  be  as  little  worthy  of  consid- 
eration as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri which  has  decided  that  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  J-'aith  is  a  fatal- 
istic document.  Even  if  it  were  such  the 
new  Confession  relieves  the  fatalism. 

The   Uncultured  Sex 

The  queslif)!!.  which  we  raised  in  our 
issue  of  October  28,  of  why  so  many  fine 
women  remain  unappropriated,  has 
aroused  among  our  readers  the  interest 
that  its  importance  deserves.  We  have 
acquired  a  collection  of  human  docu- 
ments invaluable  to  the  student  of  fem- 
inine psychology.  All  conceivable  views 
arc  set  forth  in  them,  except,  of  course, 
that  which  we  editorially  exprest.  The 
letter  we  have  chosen  for  publication 
presents  a  case  quite  different  from  that 
of  our  former  contributor,  but  equally 
significant  of  present  day  tendencies. 
Miss  Saepe  Quaesita,  as  we  have  ven- 
tured to  name  her,  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  old  question  of  why  American  girls 
marry  foreigners.  It  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  long  for  titles  and  castles  as  it 
is  because  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian 
and  the  Austrian  (why  this  marked 
omission  of  the  Englishman?)  show- 
more  rcnr  and  esprit  in  their  suit.  The 
lady  apparently  would  not  mind  a  little 
contradiction  and  even  bullying  if  there 
were  interludes  of  nnisic  and  moonlight. 
Young  men  in  search  of  wives  should 
make  note  of  this  point.  It  seems  that 
the  old  rule,  "faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady."  still  holds  with  the  new  woman. 
W^e  had  .sometimes  suspected  that  edu- 
cated women  rather  enjoyed  the  abject 
terror  into  which  the  display  of  their 
superior  accomplishments  threw  the 
ordinary  man.  but  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  we  were  wrong,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
this  lady  is  a  representative  of  her  class. 

She  is  obviously  a  little  unfair  in  com- 
paring American  men  who  earn  their 
own  living  and  expect  also  to  support 
their   wives   with    Europeans   who   have 
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had  nothing  to  do  but  to  play  Chopin  and 
make    lOve    and    who    are    hunting    for 
American  wives  with  bank  accounts  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  same 
pursuits.   To  be  successful  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  culture  a  country  must  have  a 
leisure  class.     We  Americans  recognize 
this  fact,  but  we  are  going  about  the  get- 
ting of  this  leisure  class  in  a  new  way. 
In  Europe  the  aristocracy  is  largely  re- 
lieved from  drudgery  in  order  that  they 
may    cultivate    the    graces    of    life.      In 
America  the   attempt   is  being  made  to 
relieve   the   women   of   all   classes   from 
drudgery,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
some  of  them  at  least  are  making  good 
use  of  the  leisure  thus  afforded  them.    It 
is  a  project  involving  unprecedented  dar- 
ing   and    self-sacrifice    on    the    part    of 
American  men,  this  making  an  aristoc- 
racy of  half  the  race.    That  it  is  possible 
yet  remains  to  be  proved.    Whether  it  is 
desirable  depends  upon  whether  this  new 
feminine  aristocracy  avoids  the  faults  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World,  such 
as  its  frivolousness  and  snobbishness. 

But   our    contributor   belongs    to    the 
self-supporting    class    as    much    as    the 
American  men  with  whom  she  associates, 
and  she  has  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be 
her  equals  in  taste  and  acomplishments. 
Altho   in   our  opinion   she   attaches   too 
much    importance    to    the    conventional 
stigmata  of  culture,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  justice  of  her  indictment.     In 
the  educated  classes  the  American  man 
is  undeniably  inferior  to  the  American 
woman  in  range  of  interests,  in  refine- 
ment of  taste,  in  manners  and  in  conver- 
sational ability,  and  his  deficiencies  can- 
not be  altogether  accounted   for  by  his 
absorption   in   business.      They   are   due 
rather  to  mental  laziness  and  lack  of  am- 
bition.    That  the  American  man  prefers 
to  "hold  hi?  religion  in  his  wife's  name" 
is  an  old  joke.     He  is  also  content  to 
turn  over  to  his  better  half  liis  literature, 
his  art  and  his  music,  and  she  is  likely  in 
the  future  to  have  a  monopoly  of  his  sci- 
ence and  political  economy.    Women  are 
in  the  majority,  not  only  in  the  churches, 
but  also  at  the  lectures,  concerts,  operas, 
theaters,  art  galleries,  libraries  and  study 
clubs  ;  that  is.  in  all  forms  of  the  collec- 
tive pursuit  of  religious,  intellectual  and 
artistic  culture.    This  is  partly  due  to  the 


greater  gregariousness  of  women,  but 
tlie  number  of  men  who  privately  culti- 
vate the  fine  arts  is  insignificant.  The 
qualitative  disparity  is  greater  than  the 
quantitative.  The  better  the  music  or 
tiie  pictures  or  the  play  the  fewer  the 
men.  The  lowest  and  worst  concerts 
and  operas  are  attended  only  by  men.  At 
tliose  of  mediocre  quality  the  audience  is 
about  half  and  half.  And  the  music  that 
requires  the  closest  attention  and  the 
highest  intelligence  for  its  appreciation 
lias  chiefly  women  for  its  auditors. 

The  present  trend  in  education  in- 
creases this  difference  between  the  sexes. 
There  are  more  women  being  educated 
than  men  and  they  are  receiving  a  wider 
culture.  They  are  in  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
liigh  schools,  and  wherever  they  are  al- 
lowed to  they  predominate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  liberal  arts  of  the  universities. 
1  hat  is,  the  men  are  being  more  narrow- 
!}•  trained  for  their  vocations  and  the 
women  are  gaining  a  broader  outlook 
and  a  cultivated  esthetic  taste. 

One  reason  for  the  present  rage  for 
athletics  is  that  the  boys  have  been  driv- 
en   from   the  classroom 'to  the    football 
field  by   force  of   feminine  competition. 
It  is  the  only  place  where  masculine  su- 
premacy   is    incontestable.      There    has 
been  much  complaint   that  college  girls 
admired  the  athletes  more  than  the  schol- 
ars among  their  colleagues.     But  as  our 
contributor   shows,    it   is   the   nature   of 
woman   to   want  to  look  up  to  a  man. 
Now,  our  girls  are  growing  so  tall  since 
they  have  got  out  of  the  house  into  the 
open  air  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  find 
men  to  look  up  to.    That  they  adore  the 
football  hero  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that    they   admire    brute    strength    more 
than   intellectual   ability,   but   that  brute 
strength  is  the  only  kind  of  superiority 
which   they   can   find   to   admire   in   the 
opposite  sex. 

Our   Mature  Country 

\\'i-:  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  thought  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
national  domain  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  quarter  as  collectively  and  in  combina- 
tion a  "new"  country.  T^nd  to  occupy 
and  to  "skin."  for  the  mere  trouble  of 
taking  possession  of  it  and  working  it 
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hy  wasteful  methods,  has  been  thought 
ot  as  boundless  in  extent.  l-"ood  an<l 
raw  materials  have  been  looked  upon  as 
cheap,"  as  "surplus,"  and  as  an  unlim- 
ited stuff  for  export.  Manufactures  have 
been  regarded  as  products  of  old  coun- 
tries, which  we  could  produce  here  only 
by  ai  tilicially  raising  their  prices.  Equal- 
ity and  democracy  we  have  assumed  to  be 
i(jrever  secure  on  tiiis  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, because  any  man,  if  he  chose,  could 
live  indei)endently  on  the  land,  asking  no 
lavors,  and  holdmg  his  head  as  high  as 
IJK'  tallest. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  an  "old  country," 
and  possibly  an  effete  civilization  before 
we  cease  to  think  of  ourselves  in  these 
terms  of  youthful  optimism.  And  per- 
haps there  is  no  more  iiurm  in  it  than 
there"  is  when  proud  old  gentlemen  re- 
fuse assistance  in  getting  into  their  over- 
coats, and  dear  old  ladies  wear  the  gay- 
est of  brightly  beribboned  hats.  Never- 
theless, for  some  i)urposes,  we  might 
wisely  begin  to  survey  ourselves  with 
a  somewhat  severer  accuracy,  and  for 
practical  purposes  admit  that,  if  not  yet 
old  we  have  become  at  least  a  mature 
country. 

A  small  thermometer  may  give  read- 
ings as  exact  as  a  big  one.  Every  time 
that  the  price  of  milk  is  advanced  a  cent 
a  quart  the  fact  is  quite  as  good  an  indi- 
cation that  our  country  has  gotten  be- 
yond childhood,  if  not,  indeed,  beyond 
adolescence,  as  v^^ould  be  a  system  of 
established  social  classes,  such  as  one 
sees  in  England.  All  prices  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  western  world ;  but  one 
has  only  to  look  over  miscellaneous  price 
schedules  running  back  for  fifty  years  to 
discover  at  a  glance  that  continuously 
the  prices  of  food  and  of  raw  materials 
have  been  advancing  and  are  still  ad- 
vancing by  greater  steps  of  increase  than 
the  prices  of  manufactured  commodities. 
Whether  because  agriculture  no  longer 
offers  so  good  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
livelihood  as  it  once  did,  or  because  the 
temper  of  the  pedple  no  longer  suits  it- 
self to  the  rural  life,  our  ])opulation  is 
ceasing  to  be  a  food-producing  people  to 
the  same  predominating  and  character- 
istic extent  that  it  was  half  a  century 
ago. 

This  fact,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
settle  the  question  of  our  national  youth 


or  maturity.  1  he  distribution  oi  our 
people  ha^  become  the  distribution  ob- 
served in  old  countries.  Uur  habits  are 
becoming  the  habits  of  the  older  nations. 
(Jur  public  opinion  is  becoming  like  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing our  republican  form  of  political 
organization.  We  have  the  luxurious  if 
n(jt  the  leisure  class.  We  have  the 
"class  struggle,"  and  wie  are  beginning 
to  have  landlordism. 

This  conclusion  is  backed  up  by  the 
observation  of  our  shrewdest  men  of 
affairs  and  our  expert  investigators. 
When  Mr.  Hill,  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroad  man  engaged 
in  transporting  grain  and  other  food 
stuffs  to  the  seaboard,  tells  us  that  we  are 
likely  before  many  years  to  i!nport  food 
instead  of  exporting  it,  we  receive  his 
prediction  with  mingled  feelings  of  shock 
and  incredulity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hill  is 
wrong  in  the  litcralness  of  his  prophesy. 
Perhaps  we  shall  continue  to  export  food 
supplies,  but  if  we  do,  it  will  be  because 
we  v  ake  up  in  time  to  realize  that  we  can 
no  longer  "farm  it"  by  the  old  American 
methods.  We  must  farm  it  by  scientific 
and  intensive  methods  of  cultivation, 
which  must  combine  .'\merican  ingenuity 
with  the  European  habit  of  apjilying  in- 
telligence, patience  and  persistent  hard 
work,  together  with  abimdant  ca])ital.  to 
tile  undertaking.  .Xiid  this  means  that 
we  have  become  a  mature  country,  and 
must  live  as  mature  countries  have 
learned  how  to  live. 

If  we  ask  what  the  essential  fact  or 
circumstance  characterizes  the  habit  of 
life  in  mature  countries  the  answer  is 
found  in  the  sober  word  "economy."  Ap- 
parently we  are  the  most  wantonly  waste- 
ful people  in  the  world.  The  conditions 
of  life  that  prevail  in  the  mature  country 
will  compel  us  to  take  stock  of  our  re- 
sources and  our  energies  and  will  make 
us  cease  to  squander  them.  That  we 
shall  be  a  less  happy  people  when  we 
cease  to  be  so  happy-go-lucky  is  not 
likelv.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  "cut 
out"  of  life  an  enormous  amount  of  use- 
less striving  after  things  foolish  and  un- 
satisfying, a  striving  that  now  renders  us 
irritable,  and  too  often  brings  breakdown 
and  bitterness.  It  is  the  common  ob- 
servation of  travelers  in  European  coun- 
tries that  people  in  all  social  ranks  there 
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seem  to  possess  a  happier  spirit  than  we 
know,  and  to  have  more  leisure  than  we 
find  for  the  substantial  enjoyments  and 
amenities  of  life.  Yet  they  have  to  work 
harder  than  we,  and  they  get  less  for 
their  toil.  The  necessity  for  economy 
has  compelled  them  to  choose  the  things 
that  are  worth  while.  Perhaps  nothing 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  habits,  next 
to  the  elemental  moralities,  contributes 
so  much  in  the  long  run  to  substantial 
happiness  as  a  well  disciplined  habit  of 
"catting  out"  the  things  that  are  really 
not  worth  striving  for,  or  coveting.  In 
becoming  a  mature  country  we  shall  face 
some  serious  problems  that  hitherto  we 
have  vainly  imagined  we  might  escape. 
But  for  recompense  we  shall  be  saner 
and  wiser.  We  shall  be  more  economical 
in  a  large  and  good  sense  of  the  word ; 
we  shall  acquire  a  truer  taste;  we  shall 
work  less  nervously  and  more  efifective- 
ly;  we  shall  have  more  leisure,  altho  we 
may  work  as  many  hours  a  week ;  we 
shall  be  healthier,  and,  more  than  all,  we 
shall  be  happier. 

The  Apple  Crop 

A  RURAL  reader  of  The  Independent 
writes  :  "Cannot  your  country  editor  tell 
us  what  is  the  matter  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned apple?  In  fact,  what  has  become 
t)f  the  Spitzenburg  and  greening  and 
pippin  of  our  boyhood  days  ?"  The  writer 
of  this  note  complains  that  the  old  demo- 
cratic apple,  the  everybody's  fruit,  has 
become  so  high  priced  that  oranges  are 
cheaper.  He  is  right,  and  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  it  must  be  considered. 
For  the  past  three  years  the  apples  have 
gone  up  to  five  dollars  per  barrel,  and 
over  that,  for  the  choicest  fruit  in  the 
New  York  market.  There  was  one  let- 
down just  at  the  close  of  the  1907  sales, 
when  the  market  went  to  smash,  owing 
to  the  nnmense  amount  of  cold  storage 
hastily  tumbled  on  the  retailers  by  the 
speculators.  But  this  fall  apples  are 
more  scarce  than  ever,  and  the  really 
prime  fruit  can  be  secured  only  at  a 
fabulous  price.  It  has  become  a  people's 
question,  for  the  apple  enters  so  largely 
into  everyday  food  that  we  cannot  fill  its 
place  either  with  any  other  fruit  or  food. 

The  old-time  apple  tree  was  grafted 
high  up.  on  seedling  stock.   The  Spitzen- 


burgs  constituted  simply  the  top  of  the 
tree,  while  the  trunk  was  a  hardy  seed- 
ling ;  but  now  our  apple  trees  come  to  us 
from  nurseries,  and  are  grafted  in  the 
roots.  It  so  happens  that  the  wood  of 
three  or  four  of  the  best  old  sorts  are 
more  or  less  tender,  and  being  thawed 
and  frozen  during  the  winter,  they  soon 
give  way,  and  begin  to  die.  With  weak- 
ened stock  the  fruit  itself  is  less  perfect, 
altho  likely  to  be  more  in  quantity.  Then 
again,  the  old-fashioned  apple  tree  was 
planted  in  virgin  soil;  it  was  never  fed 
after  that,  but  allowed  to  exhaust  all  the 
apple  and  apple  tree  food  that  the  soil 
contained.  In  this  way  most  of  the  farm 
lots  where  apples  are  likely  to  be  planted 
are  unsupplied  with  those  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  good  apple  trees 
and  apples.  Here  are  two  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  apple  growing. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Evidently  we  have  got  to  go  back  to 
grafting  our  tender  sorts  high  up,  on 
hardy  seedling  wood.  Then  again  we 
have  got  to  learn  how  to  feed  our  trees. 
The  fact  is  there  is  not  one  of  all  our 
fruit  trees  that  needs  more  care  than 
the  apple;  but  there  is  not  one  of  them 
all  so  completely  neglected.  The  apple 
orchard  is  planted,  and  then  the  trees 
are  expected  to  shift  mainly  for  them- 
selves. This  not  only  in  the  way  of 
plant  food,  but  in  the  way  of  trimming 
and  spraying.  You  cannot  find  one  fair- 
ly trimmed  and  honestly  fed  orchard  to 
a  township.  Most  of  our  apple  growers 
do  not  know  what  the  apple  and  apple 
tree  needs.  Perhaps  the  simplest  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  for  them  would  be 
to  make  their  orchards  sheep  pastures, 
for  the  sheep  litter  is  evenly  spread  and 
the  food  supplied  uniformly.  The  skillful 
groxyer  will,  however,  learn  that  his  trees 
need  just  about  that  sort  of  compost 
which  comes  about  from  a  gathered  pile 
of  barn  manure,  muck,  autumn  leaves 
and  other  waste.  This  pile  will  some- 
times need  a  little  lime,  to  hasten  the 
fermentation. 

\\'e  do  not  get  by  all  our  troubles  yet, 
for  the  apple  enemies  have  greatly  mul- 
tiplied within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
there  is  far  more  for  the  tree  itself  to 
contend  with.  Some  of  our  trees  must 
be  washed  at  least  every  month  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
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keep  down  the  scales  and  the  fungoid 
diseases.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  getting 
to  be  a  phrase  pretty  well  known  among 
our  farmers,  and  they  are  learning  its 
power  to  protect  foliage  and  bark  alike 
from  fungus  diseases.  They  must,  how- 
ever, learn  that  these  remedies  have  to  be 
applied  with  considerable  continuity  and 
determination.  Possibly  we  arc  getting 
to  be  a  little  too  familiar  with  the  use  of 
arsenical  mixtures  on  our  crops.  These 
things  have  worked  wonders  in  the  way 
of  helping  us  in  our  battle  with  moths, 
bugs  and  beetles  in  the  larva  stage,  but 
they  are  not  needed  in  such  reckless  pro- 
fusion as  is  sometimes  recommended.  In 
fact,  the  remedy  has  proven  sometimes 
worse  than  the  evil. 

In  1909  v/hole  States  were  devastated 
with  what  we  sometimes  call  the  apple 
louse — an  aphis  that  does  not  confine  its 
work  always  to  the  apple  tree.  When 
this  pest  does  occur,  however,  and  as- 
sails the  apple,  it  comes  in  such  sweeping 
myriads  that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is 
burned  up.  The  very  defective  leaves 
are  no  longer  able  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, in  the  way  of  distributing  food  to 
the  fruit.  The  forming  apples  hang  in 
clumps  like  crab  apples,  and  the  whole 
crop  remains  worthless  except  for  cider. 
This  is  the  story  of  this  fall's  crop.  Half 
a  dozen  States  or  more  report  about  20 
per  cent,  of  their  apples  fit  for  barreling; 
the  rest  almost  worthless.  Those  who 
thinned  their  apples  closely,  t-hus  assist- 
ing Nature,  were  able  to  produce  as  good 
a  crop  as  on  ordinary  years.  Very  few, 
however,  have  done  this,  and  now  the 
market  price  for  good  apples  is  away  up 
above  the  poor  man's  pocketbook. 

Perhaps  the  worst  difficulty  that  the 
apple  grower  has  to  meet  with  is  a  fly. 
an  insect  that  works  all  summer,  stinging 
thru  the  skin  of  the  apple,  and  laying  an 
egg  that  sometimes  does  not  hatch  out 
until  the  fruit  is  barreled  and  in  the  cel- 
lar. Millions  of  barrels  of  the  best 
apples  are  annually  destroyed  by  this 
pest.  So  far  we  are  unable  to  defy  it, 
just  as  we  are  still  unable  to  meet  the 
attack  of  the  aphis  described  above.  To 
some  extent  the  country  editor  is  able,  in 
this  way,  to  account  for  the  high  prices 
and  the  short  crops.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  able  to  report  that  a  list  of 


apples  1.^  gradually  being  secured,  new 
sorts  in  the  main,  that  are  not  only  hardy, 
but  immune  to  a  great  extent  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  foes  we  have  named. 
Among  these  are  the  Wealthy,  the  Mc- 
intosh, the  Shiawassie,  the  Astrachan,  the 
Hubbardston,  while  others  approach 
these  in  their  power  of  resistance.  Pre- 
cisely why  these  varieties  and  some 
others  are  neglected  by  beetles,  bugs  and 
flies  it  is  hard  to  say ;  it  will  be  enough 
to  kno  ,\  that  they  are  let  alone. 

So,  then,  it  comes  about  to  this,  that 
we  can  have  apples  enough  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  at  about  $2  a  barrel — and  good 
apples  at  that — when  we  have  learned 
that  the  apple  tree  must  be  our  most 
carefully  cultivated  tree,  and  that  our 
orchards  must  get  as  much  brain  atten- 
tion as  our  hops,  potatoes  and  wheat.  If 
this  cannot  be  brought  about  the  grand 
old  apple  is  hereafter  to  be  for  the 
wealthier  classes  alone.  New  features  of 
the  fight  will  doubtless  develop,  with 
new  insect  and  fungoid  foes,  but,  for  the 
present,  first,  feed  well,  and,  second,  trim 
\/e)l — that  is,  give  your  trees  sunshine 
and  air,  and  do  not  exhaust  their 
strength  on  useless  suckerage.  Brains 
are  needed  here  if  anywhere  in  horticul- 
ture. And  why  not?  The  apple  is 
worthy  of  all  the  care  and  thought  we 
can  bestow  upon  it.  Nature  knew  what 
she  was  giving  us  when  she  made  it ;  and 
did  not  mean  it  for  louts  and  loafers. 
You  can  have  my  prince  of  fruits,  she 
seems  to  say,  only  with  special  care  and 
energy. 

King  of  the  Rosaceae  family,  the  apple 
may  be  set  down  as  at  the  head  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Come  out  into  the  or- 
chard and  study  the  Mcintosh,  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  early  winter ; 
or  the  Northern  Spy,  the  pride  of  mid- 
winter. Almost  any  one  can  grow  a  tree 
of  either  variety  in  his  dooryard.  arch- 
ing over  his  well,  or  displacing  a  far  less 
valuable  bush.  They  should  displace  a 
vast  number  of  ordinary  yard,  lawn  and 
shade  trees.  They  should  line  our 
streets.  There  is  no  reason  for  stingi- 
ness with  the  apple.  Let  the  pedestrian 
have  a  pocket-full ;  let  the  schoolboys 
freely  hmch.  It  is  our  national  tree. 
Nothing  will  more  contribute  to  national 
health   than   enough   apples    for   all    the 
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people.  Less  meat,  more  fruit;  less  hard 
work  for  the  digestive  organs,  more 
healthfulness. 

„.  .  ,  .  r  If  Colonel  Colton's  inau- 
Citizenship  for  111  .1 

„    ^    -,.  gural  address  as  the  new- 

Porto  Ricans       y-  r  tj     ^     t>- 

(jovernor  of  rorto  Kico 

is  met  with  fairness  by  the  people,  there 

ought  to  be  more  political  peace  in  the 

island   than   has   been   the   case   of   late. 

He  said: 

"That  complete  self  government  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  will  eventually  come  to  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  is  as  certain  as  our  in- 
stitutions are  secure.  It  will  come  to  them 
when  a  sustained  public  opinion  arises  among 
the  whole  people  that  cannot  be  easily  swayed 
by  the  specious  arguments  of  tlie  few  who  may 
seek  to  advantage  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
their  country.     .     .     . 

"I  believe  that  every  permanent  resident  of 
Porto  Rico  who  desires  to  become  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  .should  be  entitled  to  do  so,  and 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  make  the  procedure  convenient. 
.  .  .  That  Congress  never  intended  to  debar 
them  from  becoming  American  citizens  is  con- 
clu.sively  shown  by  its  act  of  June  29,  1906, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  points  out  a  clear 
channel  thru  which  any  Porto  Rican  may  be- 
come an  American  citizen  by  voluntary  act 
without  leaving  this  island." 

Any  Porto  Rican  who  asks  for  citizen- 
ship can  get  it,  but  only  as  foreigners 
get  it,  which  does  not  quite  satisfy  the 
pride  of  nationality.  Yet  the  objection 
is  that  the  declaration  that  all  Porto 
Ricans  are  American  citizens  would  for- 
feit the  special  privileges  which  Porto 
Rico  has  of  holding  for  the  local  ex- 
chequer what  is  received  from  customs. 
We  trust  that  very  soon  it  will  be  found 
safe  and  wise  to  constitute  Porto  Rico  a 
Territory,  will  full  Territorial  privileges 
and  obligations. 

^  ,,  ,  llic  Irish  Catholic  voters, 
Parnell  and         ,        •       t     1      j    .1 

„  who  m   Ireland  threw  over 

Mr.     Parnell     when     they 

foimd  him  guilty  of  social  sin,  pardoned 

Judge    Gaynor    and    voted    for    him    as 

Mayor  of  New  York,  quite  imdisturbed 

by  the  charge  that  he  had  forsaken  the 

Catholic    faith   after   his   first    wife   had 

seciu-ed  divorce  for  adultery,  and  that  he 

had  married  another  against  the  rules  of 

his    Church.      Western    Catholic    papers 

repeated  these  charges   and   anticipated 

that  he  would  be  turned  down   by  the 


voters.  Une  priest  in  church  denounced 
judge  Gaynor  and  warned  his  hearers 
uot  to  vote  for  him,  and  just  as  the 
campaign  was  closing  circulars  were  sent 
lo  the  voters  repeating  what  Western 
Catholic  papers  had  said,  but  the  imper- 
ttirbed  voters  obeyed  Tammany  rather 
than  the  Church.  They  remembered  an 
old  Irish  rule  to  follow  Rome  in  religion, 
l;ut  not  in  politics ;  and  they  seem  to 
l.ave  regarded  the  candidate  as  no  longer 
a  Catholic,  amenable  to  Catholic  moral- 
ity, and  felt  they  could  vote  for  him  as 
they  might  for  any  trustworthy  Protest- 
ant or  atheist.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the 
circulars,  purposely  held  back  till  too  late 
to  reply  to  them,  had  no  effect.  It  is 
])roper  to  raise  questions  of  a  candidate's 
present  morals,  but  hardly  of  the 
offenses  of  his  youth  when  he  has,  by  a 
long  life  of  decency,  left  them  behind 
him ;  but  it  is  not  well  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  religion.  To  raise  it  at  the  last 
moment  savors  too  much  of  a  political 
trickery. 


A  Teapot 
Tempest 


While  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Scientist,  is  having  a  mighty 
quarrel,  one  party  composed 
of  the  men  who  control  and  manage  the 
decrepit  Mrs.  Eddy,  in  Boston,  and  the 
other  the  men  and  women  who  attach 
themselves  to  the  by  no  means  decrepit 
Mrs.  Stetson,  in  New  ^'(jrk.  the  world 
looks  on  and  laughs,  and  in  a  not  over- 
Christian  way  enjoys  the  fim  too  much 
to  say,  "A  plague  o'  both  your  houses!" 
.And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  language 
familiar  to  both  is  gibberish  to  all  the 
rest  of  us.  They  actually  think  they 
understand  the  non-understandable  Eddy 
l.hble — both  parties — and  read  it  with 
veneration.  Both  talk  of  "malicious  ani- 
mal magnetism,"  "unscientific  control 
thru  hypnotism."  "absent  treatment"  and 
various  imaginary  conditions  and  mean- 
iiii^less  philosophical  jargons  which  de- 
iiglit  the  initiate,  and  confuse  and  amuse 
the  outsider.  It  takes  an  enormous 
capacity  for  faith  to  accept  the  revela- 
tions of  the  aged  prophetess,  but  we 
would  be  content  to  stand  aside  and 
merely  look  if  it  were  not  for  the  ex- 
traordinary tyranny  exorcised  by  a  little 
coterie  of  men  who  surrotmd  the  Boston 
prophetess  and  who  undertake  to  give 
their  orders  to  just  as  credulous  people 
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here  ill  New  York.  Tlie  New  York 
First  Church  of  Clirist,  Scientist,  seems 
likely  to  split;  mostly  a  quarrel  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  attractive  and  ambitious  Mrs. 
Stetson,  with  all  her  hypnotism  and  ani- 
mal mat^netism,  deserves  to  be  deprived 
(jf  her  rights  to  teach  and  heal  any  more 
than  those  who  run  things  in  Boston. 
We  are  content  to  have  the  break  come 
simply  because  the  whole  doclrine  is  un- 
scientific and  unintelligible;  and  when 
ordinarily  cultivated  people  shall  learn 
logic  and  the  meaning  of  words  and  the 
sense  of  evidence,  the  whole  aggregation 
will  disappear. 

A  Defense  ^^^'    J'"'"^    ^'"'^    ^^'^^^    ^ 

of  the  Irrational     ^^^^"'"^^  .   ^^      academic 
ceremonial,      gowns, 
hoods,  mortarboards — all  the  polychrome 
of    fifteen    assorted    colors    of    silk    or 
velvet  by  which  a  graduated  scholar  indi- 
cates what  is  his  sort  of  degree,   from 
divinity  to  dentistry.     The  author's  apol- 
ogy is  of  a  somewhat  reversible  logic, 
like  "lucus  a  non  luccndo."     It  must  be 
"a   very   deep    wisdom"   that    has    been 
wrought  into  the  present  movement,  for 
he  tells  us  that  "'it  is  wholly  irrational, 
and  all  the  better    for  being  so" ;  that 
"nothing  could  be  more  .irrational."  and 
we    agree    with    him.      We   admire    the 
acuteness    if    not    the    validity    of    the 
j)roccss  by  which  it  is  proved  that  what 
is  irrational  is  therefore  wise.     The  ob- 
jection that  the  assumption  of  gorgeous 
clothes  to  separate  the  scholar  from  the 
unlearned  man  is  undemocratic  is  more 
serious  than  the  charge  of  irrationality. 
The  author  admits  that  the  gowned  and 
hooded  baccalaureate  actually  has  gained 
no  rights  and  privileges  not  allowed  to 
anybody  else,  for  the  old  ones  have  all 
passed  away;  but  he  adds  that  they  de- 
ceive nobody,  for  neither  the  wearer  nor 
the  spectator  imagines  he  has  any  special 
privilege.     The  show^  is.  he  says,  "a  re- 
version to  medievalism,  but  not  to  medi- 
eval views."     Why  we  should  revert  to 
medievalism    when    we    have    g(^t    away 
from   the   medieval    views   is   not   clear. 
Our  own  contention  's  that  all  this  put- 
ting on   of  outworn    niillincrv   is   more 
than  mere  amusement,  like  a  plav  or  a 
historic  pageant,  but   that  it   is   the  at- 
tempt to  impress  the  beholder  with  the 
claim  of  belonging  to  a  superior  class. 


Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  wear  a 
scholar's  gown  to  cover  his  angularity, 
or  a  yellow,  or  crimson,  or  mauve,  or 
magenta  hood  to  adorn  his  shoulders,  or 
a  ciuatre-cornered  cap  to  top  his  inches ; 
and  what  such  a  plain,  ungrarluated  and 
ungarnished  gentleman  could  wear  is 
good  enough  for  the  youth  who  will 
leave  the  universities  in  1910. 

We    are   glad    that    A. 
Turkey  Protests     Rustem     Ijey,     Charge 

d'Affaires  of  the  Turk- 
ish   Legation    at    Washington,    made    a 
public  protest  against  the  illiberality  of 
the  United  States,  as  represented  in  the 
action  of  a  Federal  court,  which  has  re- 
fused naturalization  to.  an  Armenian  on 
the  ground  that  as  an  Asiatic  he  was  not 
"a  free  white  person"  who  might  under 
our  laws  be  naturalized ;  and  we  do  not 
care  if  this  protest  was  contrary  to  diplo- 
matic  etiquet.      It    was    right,    just   the 
.same,   and   needed   to   wake   our  people 
up  to  the  absurdity  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  and  of  the  law  itself.     Think 
of   it!      It   lets   in   black   negroes    from 
Africa,  but  shuts  out  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese and  Hindus,  and   has  been  used  to 
shut  out  the  Syrians,  Turks  and  Armen- 
ians,   who    are    white    Caucasians,    the 
Turks  from  Circassia  itself,  the  land  of 
beautiful  women.    Here  is  Turkey,  back- 
ward, half  civilized,  whose  courts  we  re- 
fuse to  trust,  protesting  against  the  illib- 
erality of  American   courts,   and   justly 
protesting,  to  our  shame.     We  are  told 
that  Attorney-General   Wickersham  will 
make     an     investigation     to     determine 
whether,  under  our  laws,  Turks  are  or 
are  not  "free  white  persons."    The  state- 
ment is  laughalile:  the  question  does  not 
require  investigation  in  law  or  in  iustice. 
It  is  agreeable  to  report  that   this  past 
week  another  judge  has  admited  a  Turk- 
ish subject  to  naturalization.    It  had  been 
rumored  that  the  Turkish  Government, 
which  now  allows  Christians  to  enter  the 
army,  was  willing  that  .Armenians  should 
be   regarded   as    ineligible   to   American 
citizenship,  as  that  woiUd  prevent  young 
.Armenians  from  flocking  to  this  country 
to   avoid   military   service,    intending   to 
return    as    .American    citizens:    biii    this 
protest  shows  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
nicnt  is  more  concerned  for  the  honor  of 
its  subjects  than  for  loss  to  its  army. 
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THE    INDEPENDENT 


We  are  not  convinced  that  the  Ber- 
niondscy  bye-election  proves  that  tlie 
Tories  will  win  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  To  be  sure,  a 
Unionist  got  the  victory,  but  it  was  by  a 
plurality,  and  not  a  majority.  The 
.Socialists  put  up  a  candidate,  thus  divid- 
ing the  Liberal  vote,  one  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Salter,  an  ethical  culture  preacher,  son 
of  an  American  clergyman  once  known 
as  a  member  of  the  "Iowa  Band."  15cr- 
mondsey  is  about  the  most  disreputable 
(juarter  of  London,  and  its  voters  were 
much  besieged  by  an  elaborate  and  costly 
cami)aign.  The  population  is  fearfully 
crowded,  composed  of  dock  hands  and 
laborers  in  unskilled  employments  at  the 
lowest  wages.  -  We  put  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  reports  of  the"  Associated 
Press,  whose  reports  always  favor  the 
Conservatives,  who  have  the  money. 

The  most  notable  and  concrete  memo- 
rial of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  is  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  dedicated  to 
the  education  of  the  negro  race.  Gen- 
eral Howard  was  for  a  while  its  presi- 
dent, and  he  then  resided  in  a  spacious 
old  mansion  which  adjoins  the  univers- 
ity's property.  The  first  department  he 
planned  for  the  university  was  the 
School  of  Theology,  taken  up  by  the 
Congregationalists,  but  quite  interde- 
nominational and  evangelical  in  its  char- 
acter. Its  present  quarters  are  too  small 
for  its  hundred  students,  and  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Thirkield,  asks  that  General 
Howard's  admirers  give  it  to  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  a  wise  suggestion,  and  the 
house  could  be  purchased  and  fitted  up 
for  less  than  a  quarter  of  its  original 
cost. 

Even  .Southern  papers  laugh  at  Bish- 
op Candler's  protest  against  the  gift 
of  a  million  dollars  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
for  an  investigation  as  to  the  means  for 
curing  the  disease  caused  by  the  hook- 
worm. The  bishop  took  it  to  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  .South,  and  a  part  of  the  policv 
of  representing  the  South  as  backward 
and  unable  to  attend  to  its  own  problems 
of  education  and  health  ;  and  so  he  re- 
sented the  gift.  We  observe  one  Nash- 
ville ])apcr  which  supports  Ptishop 
Candler    witli    the    assertion    that    those 


supposed  to  be  affected  are  not  really 
diseased,  but  only  no-accoiuit  lazy.  But 
that  is  an  even  harder  disease  to  cure 
and  would  need  more  millions. 

Eleven  women  are  mentioned  by  I 'an 
NorJen's  Magazine  who  have  given 
each  one  or  more  million  dollars  to  char- 
ity. They  are  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 
$33,000,000;  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  $25,000,- 
000;  Miss  Helen  Gould,  $10,000,000; 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  $5,000,000;  Miss 
Mary  ].  Winthrop  and  Miss  Eliza  O. 
Ropes,  $2,000,000  each  ;  Mrs.  A.  A.  An- 
derson, $1,750,000;  and  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Penfield,  Miss 
Anna  T.  Jeanes  and  Miss  Grace  H. 
Dodge,  who  have  each  given  $1,000,000. 
These  are  big  sums,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  given  with  as  nnich  true  gen- 
erosity as  was  the  widow's  mite. 

At  last  the  House  of  Commons  has 
passed  the  Budget  bill,  and  by  the  ex- 
pected majority,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  accept  it  or  to  reject 
it  if  it  dares.  That  way  stands  peril.  It 
would  mean  that  there  will  begin  the 
campaign  which  will  no\  end  until  the 
House  of  Lords  is  reduced  in  lunnbers 
and  reformed  in  spirit. 

3 
Perhaps  it  was  not  malaria,  after  all. 
that  caused  the  decline  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  might  have  been  the  hook- 
worm. Let  the  classicists  go  thru  the 
literature  again  with  this  in  mind,  and 
see  if  they  caimot  find  evidence  confirma- 
tory of  this  theory  as  they  have  of  the 
other  fifty-seven  varieties. 

Before  going  out  of  office  Mayor 
McClcUan  has  done  a  good  thing  in  ap- 
pointing three  women  on  the  Board  of 
I-lducation.  of  this  City,  with  one  more 
promised  for  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  which  leads  to  full 
sufFrafrc. 

The  Japanese  Minister  of  Education 
has  issued  instructions  to  the  prefcctural 
governors  to  prevent  the  students  in  the 
Japanese  schools  from  drinking  sake,  the 
national  drink,  made  from  fermented 
rice. 


^^ 

Insurance 

^^ 

The    Probable    Future    of    the 

Interest   Rate 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Actuarial  Soci- 
ety, held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  last 
month,  an  interesting  paper  bearing  the 
above  title  was  read  by  Waller  G.  Nich- 
ols, editor  of  the  Insurance  Monitor. 
Si)eaking  to  actuaries,  Mr.  Nichols 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  a 
thoro  knowledge  regarding  the  interest 
rate,  saying  in  part  as  follows : 

"Tlic  importance  of  such  knowledge  is  ob 
vions  when  it  is  considered  that  a  difference 
of  I  per  cent,  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest 
may  add  from  lo  to  15  per  cent.,  or  even  more, 
to  the  cost  of  an  insurance  policy,  while  stat- 
utes h'miting  the  surplus  which  a  company  may 
carry  for  its  prf)tection  have  been  growing  in 
l)opuIar  favor.  The  subject  is  one  which  has 
heretofore  received  scant  attention  in  tlie  dis- 
cussions of  this  or  my  other  actuarial  body. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  whicli  is  but  little  understood 
even  by  political  economists,  who  have  made 
it  a  special  study,  or  by  financiers  themselves. 

"What  is  interest?  According  to  all  standard 
definitions  it  is  the  payment  of  money  by  the 
borrower  for  the  use  of  money  loaned  or  a 
moneyed  debt  forborne.  Whether  the  basis  of 
that  payment  is  the  forbearance  of  the  lender 
to  use  his  own  or  the  service  which  the  bor- 
rower enjoys,  whether  the  payment  is  made  up 
of  such  returns  for  its  use  in  the  shape  of 
legitimate  interest  with  a  premium  added  for 
the  insurance  of  the  risk  assumed  by  the  lender 
cf  its  loss  matters  little  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion.  The  essential  fact  is  that  it  is  in 
form,  at  least,  a  moneyed  payment  for  a  money 
loan.  It  represents  in  theory  what  that  money 
is  considered  worth  by  the  borrower  and  what 
the  granting  of  the  loan  is  considered  worili 
by  the  lender.  Rut  what  is  tliat  money  which 
is  tlic  basis  of  the  whole  transaction?  The  er- 
roneous conceptions  on  this  subject  have  led 
lip  to  many  of  the  mistaken  views  on  the  in- 
terest question.  Money  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  employed  is  simply  the  medium  of 
exchange  for  the  transfer  of  capital.  Its  form 
is  unimportant.  It  may  be  gold  or  silver,  bank 
notes,  or  bank  credits.  It  may  be  the  leather 
and  wood  of  the  Romans,  or  the  cowry  shells 
of  the  Indian,  or  even  the  maconte  of  the 
African,  which  was  but  a  sisrn  of  value  having 
no  substantial  existence.  Its  one  essential  fea- 
ture is  that  it  shall  bo  a  uenerally  recognired 
standard  of  value  (hrn  wtiioh  commodities  m:iy 
be  exchanged  and  obligations  canceled.  Tl.e 
intrinsic  value  of  the  material  employed  serves 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  aiding' to  fix  the 
standard,  and  only  so  far  as  money  falls  short 


of  completely  performing  this  function  of  ex- 
change does  its  condition  and  character  enter 
into  the  interest  problem.  A  common  standard 
for  the  measure  of  exchange  values  is  the 
l)rime  essential  of  all  business  intercourse  in 
eivili/ed  communities.  The  thing  actually 
loaned  and  repaid  in  every  moneyed  transac- 
tion is  an  interest  in  such  commodities,  includ- 
ing laijor  itself,  as  may  be  purchasable,  and 
the  measure  of  that  interest  is  the  value  of  the 
conmiodity  in  terms  of  money. 

"We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  stupendous 
changes  analogous  to  those  which  were  wit- 
nessed during  the  nineteenth  century.  Indus 
trial  Europe  is  crowded  and  seeking  exits  for 
its  surplus  people  and  capital.  The  Far  East, 
too.  with  its  adoption  of  Western  civilization, 
is  feeling  the  pressure  of  population  and  the 
need  of  capital  to  develop  its  resources.  The 
United  States  is  fast  changing  from  a  new  to 
a  well-settled  country,  with  a  prospective  popu- 
lation of  from  two  to  three  htmdrcd  millions  in 
the  near  future.  Canada,  too.  is  opening  up 
her  great  agricultural  territory  in  the  North- 
west, and  in  Russia  the  fertile  plains  of  Siberia 
are  bidding  for  population.  Asia  Minor,  so 
long  the  abandoned  home  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, is  being  penetrated  by  railroads  and  the 
valley  of  Mesopotamia  may  again  be  the  gran- 
ary of  the  East.  Africa,  impenetrable  for  ages, 
the  land  of  mystery,  has  been  explored  and 
partitioned,  and  that  vast  continent  is  rapidly 
being  peopled  bv  Europeans.  Atistralin  is  yet 
only  fringed  with  settlers.  South  America  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored  and  the  great 
valley  of  the  Amazon  is  unknown  territory. 
Our  own  Alaska  is  only  beginning  to  reveal 
the  mineral  wealth  which  she  possesses,  while 
from  our  Rocky  Mountain  region  west  wan! 
stretches  a  wide  belt  of  territory  who<;c  virgin 
soil  has  never  been  le.iched  by  tlic  rainfalls  and 
whose  desert  character  is  just  beginning  to  be 
reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  of  thoc  at- 
tending the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  in- 
terest rate  for  more  than  a  thousand  vears.  is 
there  not  strong  ground  for  the  argument  thai, 
since  human  nature  does  not  change,  and  the 
incentives  to  save  and  to  borrow  and  to  spend 
remain  the  same,  capital  will  continue,  for 
many  years  at  least,  to  connnnnd  the  market 
price  which  attaches  to  an  era  of  expansion?" 

r>Y  the  recent  placing  of  $300,000  ad- 
ditional insurance  on  her  life  Mrs. 
diaries  Netcher.  owner  of  the  Boston 
Store,  in  ChicatTf^.  becomes  a  risk  for  an 
even  million  of  dollars  and  slie  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  heavily  insured 
woman  now  living  in  the  country. 


Financial 


The  Monetary  Commission 

Senator  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the 
Monetary  Commission,  began  on  the  5th 
a  tour  of  two  weeks  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  his  first  address  was  made  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  following  day.  This  is  the 
tour  of  which  the  President  spoke  in 
Boston,  on  September  14,  when  he  said 
that  Mr.  Aldrich  had  "been  regarded 
with  deep  suspicion  by  many  people,  es- 
pecially in  the  West."  It  will  be  recalled 
that  at  the  same  time  he  remarked  that 
conversation  with  the  Senator  showed 
that  the  "trend  of  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mission was  toward  a  central  bank  of 
issue."  In  his  address  at  Chicago,  Mr. 
.Aldrich  said  that  the  question  of  a  defin- 
ite plan  of  reform  had  "not  yet  been 
taken  up  or  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion,'' whose  report  will  not  be  submitted 
until  a  year  from  next  December,  but 
those  who  read  carefully  the  report  of  the 
address  will  see  that  it  seeks  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  advocacy  of  a  central  bank. 
There  is  no  open  argument  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  institution.  The 
Senator  is  asking  for  the  counsel  and  co- 
operation of  business  men,  and  is  prom- 
ising that  the  investigation  shall  be  the 
most  complete  and  thoro  one  of  its  kind. 
But  there  are  certain  passages  which  are 
designed  to  have  much  weight.  Wo 
quote  a  few  of  them : 

"Tlic  conclusion  has  been  reached  [in  other 
countries]  with  unanimity  that  bank  note  is- 
sues should  always  be  made  under  govern- 
mental control,  or  at  least  subject  to  strict 
governmental  rcstr-ctions  and  limitations,  and 
that  this  can  be  done  successfully  only  thru 
one  central  and  exclusive  bank  of  issue. 

'The  work  of  study  and  examination  of  the 
experience  of  other  countries  is  simplified  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  practical  uniformity  of 
method  and  principle  thruout  the  civili/cd 
world,  with  reference  to  both  note  issue  and 
credit  organization.  .  .  .  We  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  foreign  experience. 

"If  it  should  be  found  desirable  to  adopt 
some  of  the  more  important  features  of  sys- 
tems which  have  been  successful  in  other  coun- 
tries, I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  good 
judgment  and  intelligence  of  our  countrymen 
to  believe  that  tlie  ghost  of  Andrew  Jackson 
could  be  summoned  to  prevent  a  consumma- 
tion advantageous  to  all. 


"It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  all  that  the 
world's  financial  center  should  be  located  in 
tiic  United  States,  where  by  virtue  of  our  pre- 
ponderating resources  and  capital  it  should 
logically  be  established.  I  realize  fully  that 
this  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  use  of  tlie 
agencies  and  methods  which  the  world's  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  indispensable  in  a 
competition  of  this  kind." 

These  passages  probably  indicate  the 
decision  which  the  chairman  and  a  ma- 
ority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
will  eventually  make  known.  He  ex- 
cludes a  system  of  branch  banking,  and 
says  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  any 
credit  organization  that  would  interfere 
with  or  control  existing  banks,  or  whose 
resources  or  credit  could  be  used  for 
speculative  purposes,  or  that  could  be 
dominated  by  the  financial  men  and  in- 
stitutions of  one  section.  ITis  addresses 
will  stimulate  discussion  that  may  pre- 
vent ignorant  or  prejudiced  opposition  to 
the  Commission's  plan,  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 
^^'e  expect  that  it  will  be  a  good  one.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Commission's 
chairman  and  spokesman  is  regarded  by 
many  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 


....  Plans  have  been  completed  and 
a])nrovcd  for  a  consolidation  of  the 
Mechanics  National  Bank  and  the  Na- 
tional Copper  Bank  under  the  name  of 
the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National 
Bank.  The  first  is  one  of  the  oldest 
banks  in  New  York,  having  been  foinided 
in  1810.  and  the  second  is  one  of  the 
v(iunge.st.  having  been  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  1007.  Gates  W.  McGarrah.  now 
jiresident  of  the  Mechanics  National,  will 
l)e  president  of  the  new  institution,  and 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Copper,  will  be  first  vice-president. 
Thev  are  personal  friends,  and  it  is  tm- 
derstnod  that  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  office  of  president  will  be  apportioned 
equally  to  them.  The  new  bank  will 
have  a  capital  of  $^.000,000  and  a  sur- 
plus of  not  less  than  $6,000,000.  Its 
,T=«;rt-  will  be  about  $100,000,000. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


T     ,  T-»         r  ,-        President  Taft  arrived 
Last  Days  of  the  wr     \  •    ^  ^u 

President's  Tour  '"  Washington  on  he 
10th,  at  tlK'  end  of  his 
long  tour.  He  had  traveled  about  13,000 
miles,  made  266  speeches,  and  attended 
579  formal  breakfasts,  luncheons  and 
dinners.  He  had  passed  thru  thirty- 
three  States  and  two  Territories,  and 
been  in  Mexico.  Beginning  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  the  tour  had  consumed  fifty-six 

days.     He  returned  in  fine  healih. In 

Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  8th,  he  made  an 
address  at  the  fair  grounds,  speaking  of 
ship  subsidies  and  a  conservation  of  re- 
sources. He  also  said  he  would  recom- 
mend a  consolidation  of  several  bureaus 
at  Washington  that  are  concerned  with 
health  and  sanitation.  In  the  course  of 
an  address  at  Florence,  S.  C,  he  said : 

"My  friends,  we  are  apt  to  gel  ciitluisiastic 
over  15  cent  cotton,  and  the  growth  of  cities 
and  States  and  all  other  industrial  progress, 
but  1  hope  that  in  doing  so  you  will  not  forget 
the  responsibilities  of  our  national  growth.  \Vc 
have  been  prosperous  before,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly prosperous  in  1907,  we  were  very 
prosperous  for  six  or  eight  years  before 
that,  but  there  came  n  time  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  men  like  him,  who  saw  the  ten- 
dency which  came  from  tliat  prosperity  \o  an 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  individual  hands  by 
means  that  were  not  legal  and  could  not  he 
morally  supported,  called  for  a  halt  and  called 
for  an  investigation  into  our  prosperity  and 
called  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
should  restrict  our  growth  in  order  that  it 
might  he  along  the  lines  of  legality  and  along 
the  lines  of  business  integrity  gnd  morality. 

".Now,  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
IS  that  we  are  beginning  again  another  great 
era  of  prosperity.  No  inan  can  measure  the 
growth  that  will  now  follow  for  the  next  eight 
years,  but  in  that  growth  we  ought  to  be  care 
ful  not  to  be  carried  olT  our  feet  .ind  made  in 
different  to  our  respiinsibilities  as  oiti/ciis.  and 
it  ought  to  be  determined  that  we  shall  main- 
tain a  higli  standard  as  citizens  and  shall  frown 
down  and  stamp  upon  by  legal  methods  the 
corrupt  methods  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 


perpetuating  a  monopoly.  We  ought  to  make 
up  our  minds  that  it  is  a  business  which  we 
must  attend  to  always.  The  price  of  liberty  is 
eternal  vigilance.  So  I  say  to  you  the  price  of 
exalted  moral  standards  is  eternal  vigilance. 
It  is  easy  for  the  people  to  forget  everything 
but  material  progress.  I  hope  we  have  had  a 
lesson  in  the  last  six  or  eight  years  that  will 
prevent  our  forgetting  it. 

"There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  proper 
material  growth  in  the  elevation  of  our  moral 
standard  of  living.  I  am  no  pessimist.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  on  steadily  getting  better 
and  better,  and  I  think  we  showed  by  respond- 
ing to  the  call  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  ut- 
tered it  that  we  were  sound  to  the  core,  and 
that  we  were  not  to  be  bribed  into  quietness 
and  sleepiness  by  the  comfort  and  wealth  of 
our  prosperity." 

He  was  in  Wilmington.  N.  C,  several 
hours.  On  a  revenue  cutter  he  traveled 
twenty-five  miles  down  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  TJic  people  want  to  have  the 
channel  deepened.  At  a  reception  in 
Wilmington  he  spoke  with  pleasure  of 
the  welcome  given  to  him  by  the  Con- 
federate veterans.  He  had  been  looking, 
he  said,  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  recalling  the 
battle  fought  there: 

".Ml  ih.it  history  you  cherish  and  wc  cherish, 
but  it  docs  not  make  the  slightest  difTerencc  in 
our  brotherly  feeling,  in  our  fr.iternal  desire 
always  to  exhibit  and  manifest  that  love  of 
eacli  other  which  comes  of  standing  elbow  to 
elbow  in  the  march  of  progress  to  make  this 
nation,  great  as  it  is,  even  greater  to  afford 
under  our  country's  flag  an  equal  opportunity 
to  all  to  work  out  their  fortunes  and  to  elevate 
tiiC  moral  standards  of  manhood,  so  that  above 
all  in  the  type  of  .\merjcan  we  can  point  to 
character  as  the  thing  to  remember." 

In  Richmond,  where  he  was  m<^^t  cor- 
dially received,  lie  was  entertained  at  the 
Covcrnor's  mansion.  The  last  speech  of 
his  tour  was  made  in  that  city.  In  it  he 
cullined  sonu'  of  the  recommendations  to 
be  set  forth  in  his  first  annual  message. 
He  also  referred  to  promises  he  had 
made    relating   to   appointments    in    the 
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South.  He  had  said  that  he  was  anxious 
to  convince  the  Southern  people  that  in 
the  eye  of  the  Administration  thev  were 
surely  a  part  of  the  Union  and  entitled 
to  such  consideration  as  was  given  to 
other  parts  of  the  country : 

"I  said  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Executive 
to  show  this  except  in  speech  and  in  the  ap- 
pointment to  Federal  offices  of  men  who  would 
commend  themselves  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  lived ;  that  those  appointees  might 
be  regarded  not  as  agents  of  an  alien  Govern- 
ernment  but  as  representing  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Now  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  I 
have  attempted  to  carry  out  that  policy.  A 
year  has  not  yet  elapsed  and  you  must  give  me 
three  more  years  to  demonstrate  my  sincerity 
in  that  regard." 

We  had  reached  a  time,  he  said,  when 
the  North  could  admire  the  Civil  War 
heroes  of  the  South,  and  the  South  those 
of  the  North.  Therefore  he  ventur-ed  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  project,  sug- 
gested by  President  Roosevelt,  for  a 
memorial  in  honor  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  was  "coming  to  fruition."  This  is 
the  establishment  of  a  great  school  of 
engineering  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. The  President  added  that  he 
desired  to  aid  the  movement  in  all  pos- 
sible and  proper  ways. 

In  his  outline  of 
recommendations  to 
be  laid  before  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Taft  mentioned  first  "the 
conservation  of  our  resources  and  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands."  Money  for 
the  reclamation  fund  was  not  available 
promptly  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  settlers  who  needed  water. 
This  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  He  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  anticipating  it  by  issuing  bonds,  the 
payment  of  which  should  be  charged  to 
the  same  source  of  revenue.  To  supply 
our  growing  population  we  must  enlarge 
our  production  acreage  by  reclaiming 
arid  land  and  draining  swamps.  The 
Government  owned  much  valuable  coal 
land,  many  water-power-  sites,  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  phos])hate.  to  be  used 
in  the  fertilization  of  soil.  It  should  re- 
serve control  over  all  these,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  monopolized.  There  was 
to  be  considered  the  Anti-Trust  law  and 
also  a  new  arrangement  of  executive 
bureaus,  designed  to  inake  it  "more  ef- 


His  Outline  of 
Recommendations 


fective  if  possible."  The  Interstate 
Commerce  law  needed  amendment.  In 
his  opinion,  a  special  Interstate  Com- 
merce Court  should  be  created.  He  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  postal  savings 
banks : 

"I  know  that  in  that  proposition  I  come  up 
against  a  great  many  conservative  bankers, 
and  also  a  great  many  who  view  with  doubt 
tlie  wisdom  of  extending  paternalism  in  the 
Government.  Where  it  happens  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  so  situated  that  it  can  do  a  thing 
better  and  more  economically  than  individuals 
can  do  it,  and  can  supply  a  want  for  a  means 
of  thrift,  I  am  in  favor  of  its  doing  it." 

He  hoped  that  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion would  point  out  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  reform  "what  is  certainly  today 
nothing  but  a  patchwork."  There  was 
another  subject  very  near  his  heart,  one 
that,  because  he  had  been  a  judge,  he 
knew  something  about : 

"We  must  improve  our  legal  procedure  so 
as  to  make  it  both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases 
more  simple,  more  rapid,  and  less  expensive, 
and  I  mean  to  reconmicnd  to  Congress  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  take  up  that 
subject  with  respect  to  the  Federal  procedure, 
and  then  if  with  the  Federal  procedure  we 
achieve  a  result  that  commends  itself  it  will 
form  a  model  for  the  States." 


„.    .  J  1  li  e     President     re- 

missions and  J    •      A\-     1      „ 

„  ,,        „      .^  mamed  m    \\  aslung- 

College  Presidents  ,  i         r        i       _ 

^  ton  only  a  few  hours. 

( )n  the  1  ith  he  was  the  princijial  speaker 

at  the  convention  there  of  the  Laymen's 

Missionary  Movement,  being  introduced 

by  Chief  Forester  Pinchot.  the  chairman. 

In  the  coursv."  of  bis  address  he  said  : 

"The  Philippine  Islands  arc  an  example  of 
\v  hat  ancient  foreign  missions  could  do.  The 
iMlipinos  are  the  only  people,  the  only  race,  in 
the  Orient,  that  are  Christians,  and  they  were 
made  so  ,^oo  years  ago  by  the  eamest  effort  of 
Augustinian  and  Franciscan  friars.  They  led 
tiicm  on,  taught  them  the  agricultural  arts  and 
induced  them  to  lead  a  peaceful  and  religious 
life.  They  did  not  believe  in  too  much  educa- 
tion and  they  did  not  believe  in  bringing  them 
into  close  union  with  the  European  nations 
They  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  that  they 
might  learn  there  that  would  hurt  them  and 
they  preferred  to  keep  them — I  do  not  mean 
all  of  them,  but  all  but  a  selected  few — in  a 
state  of  tut'Mnge. 

"But  that  which  tlu-y  wrought  has  been  t<> 
iiur  great  advantage  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lem that  we  meet  there — the  problem  of  teach- 
ing them  self-government.  They  are  a  Chris- 
tian people  and  they  look  to  Europe  .-'nd 
.\merica  for  their  ideals  and  they  recognize 
those  ideals.    And  that  makes  it  possible  to  in- 
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stil  in  them  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and 
the  freedom  of  our  institutions." 

On    the    1 2th    he    was    in    Middletown, 

Conn.,  attending  the  installation  of  Dr. 

William    Arnold    Shanklin   as   president 

of  Wesleyan   University.     Among  those 

accompanying  him  were  Vice- President 

Sherman  and  Senator  Root.    Diirinn^  the 

exercises    he    used    a    chair    in    which 

Cjeorge  Washington  sat  when  he  visited 

the  city.     In  his  address  he  six)ke  of  the 

powers   and   opportimities   of   a  college 

president : 

"It  has  fallen  to  me  at  times  to  have  a  share 
in  selecting  a  college  president,  and  there  has 
always  been  at  such  times  the  suggestion  that 
what  we  needed  was  a  business  man,  a  man 
wlio  knew  the  value  of  a  dollar  and  how  to 
get  it — a  man  who  would  put  the  institution  on 
a  business  basis.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  al- 
ways dissented  from  such  an  idea.  1  am  not 
attacking  business  men,  but  I  believe  that  such 
men  have  their  limitations  and  that  these  limi- 
tations are  such  as  to  exclude  them  as  college 
presidents.  The  college  president  first  of  all 
is  a  teacher.  That  is  his  profession  and  the 
university  is  a  teaching  institution.  If  he  is 
to  do  his  duty  l)y  the  institution  he  must  un- 
derstand how  teaching  should  be  done.  He 
must  be  a  pedagog.  The  college  president 
must  be  a  man  of  executive  ability.  He  must 
have  the  power  of  selecting  men  for  the  work 
they  are  to  do.  And  I  submit  that  unless  he  is 
a  teacher  and  understands  all  the  teaching  that 
is  to  be  done,  he  is  not  fit  to  make  such  selec- 
tions or  to  build  up  a  faculty  to  do  the  teach- 
ing. I  congratulate  Wesleyan  upon  having 
chosen  as  president  a  man  who  in  every  way 
tills  the  measure  that  I  have  applied." 


The  Water-Power  Site 
Controversy 


What  is  known 
as  the  Pinchot- 
Ballinger  contro- 
versy concerning  the  conservation  of 
water-power  sites  on  the  puhlic  lands 
was  revived  last  week  by  the  publication 
of  a  long  article,  in  which  Louis  R. 
Glavis,  recently  dismissed  from  his  post 
as  chief  of  the  field  division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  repeats  and  amplifies 
the  charges  against  Secretary  Ballinger 
which  originally  he  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent. This  article  relates  exclusively  to 
the  Cunningham  group  of  coal  land 
claims  in  Alaska,  which  cover  a  large 
part  of  the  entire  coal  area  there.  Glavis 
asserts  that  the  Land  Office  ordered 
these  claims  to  patent  without  due  inves- 
tigation when  Mr.  liallingcr  (then  Com 
missioncr)  knew  they  were  under  suspi- 
cion :  that  while  in  office,  Commissioner 
Ballinger  urged  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
which  would  validate  fraudulent  Alaska 


claims;  that  sliortly  after  resigning  from 
office  he  became  attorney  for  the  Cun- 
ningham group  and  other  Alaska 
claims;  that  s(jon  after  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  his  office  rendered  a 
decision  which  would  have  validated  all 
fraudulent  Alaska  claims,  and  that  this 
decision  was  overruled  by  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  to  whom  Glavis 
appealed.  He  also  holds  that  Mr.  Bal- 
linger violated  the  law  in  acting  as  attor- 
ney for  the  Cunningham  claimants, 
when  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so  within 
the  two  years  following  his  retirement 
from  office.  Secretary  Ballinger  de- 
clares that  the  article  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods and  unwarranted  insinuations, 
saying  that  he  was  vindicated  by  the  de- 
cision of  President  Taft,  who  had  the 
record  before  him.  He  has  explained 
again  his  cancellation  of  Secretary  Gar- 
field's order  withdrawing  1,500,000  acres 
for  the  conservation  of  water-power 
sites,  saying  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  conservation,  because  much  of  this 
land  did  not  contain  power  sites,  and  he 
was  able  to  substitute  a  withdrawal  of 
300,000  acres  which  contained  50  per 
cent,  more  sites  than  were  in  the  1,500,- 
000  acres.  He  is  confident,  he  says,  that 
Mr.  Garfield  would  have  taken  the  same 
course.  On  the  nth  inst.  he  issued  an 
order  withdrawing  8,000  acres  contain- 
ing water-power  sites  in  Montana.  Ida- 
ho, Colorado,  Washington,  Wyoming 
and  New  Mexico.  It  is  said  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  Secretary  believes  that 
the  attacks  of  Glavis  and  others  are  in- 
spired by  Chief  Forester  Pinchot.  It  is 
reported  that  he  will  demand  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Pinchot.  The  President, 
it  is  said,  still  desires  to  retain  both  offi 
cers  in  the  service,  is  cotivinced  that  both 
desire  to  promote  conservation  in  the 
public  interest,  and  hopes  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  work  in  harmony. 


The  Sugar 
Trust  Frauds 


( )wing  to  the  expLi>ure  t»f 
customs    frauds    at    New 


^'ork  in  the  interest  of 
the  .*^ugar  Trust,  several  of  the  Tnist's 
iini)loNec-  have  resigiK'd  or  have  been 
removed,  and  additional  indictments 
have  been  foimd.  One  of  the  men  in- 
dieted  is  James  ]•".  Bendernagcl.  who  has 
been  general  stiperintendent  of  the 
Tnist's   largest   refinery.      It   is   evident 
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that  more  prominent  persons,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  as  well  as  in  the  Trust, 
have  been  reached  by  the  investigation 
which  is  in  progress.  Interesting  state- 
ments have  been  given  to  the  public  by 
Richard  Parr,  who  as  special  agent  of 
the  Treasury  was  engaged  for  three 
years  in  obtaining  the  proof  of  fraud  in 
weighing  sugar.  He  asserts  that  he  en- 
countered opposition  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Attempts  were  made  to 
draw  him  away  from  his  work  by  send- 
ing him  to  San  Francisco  and  other  dis- 
tant places.  While  in  New  York  he  was 
shadowed  by  private  detectives.  Evi- 
dence was  stolen  from  his  desk.  To  in- 
duce him  to  go  to  Europe,  $100,000  was 
offered  to  him.  His  story  points  to  James 
B.  Reynolds,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  was  re- 
cently made  a  member  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  as  the  Treasury  officer  respon- 
sible for  repeated  interference  with  his 
work.  Mr.  Parr  was  assisted  in  entering 
the  service  by  Mr.  Loeb,  then  Secretary 
to  the  President  and  now  Collector  at 
New  York.  He  makes  it  clear  that  he 
was  encouraged  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  pursue  his  work  of  detecting  the 
Sugar  Trust's  frauds. 


Naval  Base  at 
Pearl  Harbor 


The  President  approved, 
last    week,    the     recom- 
mendation   of   the    Joint 
Army    and    Navy    Board    that    a    great 
naval    station    for    the    Pacific    fleet    be 
made  at  Pearl  PTarbnr.  in  Hawaii,  a  few 
miles    from     Honolulu.       At    Olongapo 
(Subig  Bay),  in  the  Philippines,  tliere  is 
to  be  only  a  repair  station,  and  no  naval 
station  will  be  made  in  Manila  Bay.   The 
protection  and  defense  of  the  Philippines 
will  be  left  to  the  army.     This  decision 
ends  a  long  controversy.     So  far  as  the 
Philippines    were    concerned,    the    navy 
preferred  Olongapo,  but  the  army  held 
that  a  nava!  base  there  could  be  defend- 
ed  against   land  attack  only   by  a  very 
large    jiermanent    military    force.      The 
army   suggested   Manila   Bay,  but  there 
were  similar  objections  to  any  site  there. 
There  will  be  large  expenditures  for  the 
development  of  the  base  at   Pearl   Hai- 
bor.     The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  comprising  eight  square  miles 
of  land-locked   water,   approached   by   a 
narrow  chatmel  which  can  easily  be  de- 
fended.     Several    millions    will    be    ex- 


pended in  the  establishment  of  artillery 
posts  and  in  fortifications.  A  dry  dock- 
larger  than  any  now  in  use  will  be  con- 
structed. Our  Government's  right  to 
make  a  coaling  and  repair  station  there 
was  originally  acquired  from  Hawaii  in 

1884. The  new  Governor-General  of 

the  Philippines  will  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  charges  that  there  was  corruption 
at  the  polls  in  the  recent  election.  One 
of  the  complainants  is  Governor  Cailles. 
a  Filipino,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  the  executive  head  of  Laguna  Prov- 
ince, but  was  defeated  two  weeks  ago  by 
a  Nationalist  candidate.  He  asserts  that 
the  election  officers  were  bribed  to  rec- 
ord fraudulent  votes  against  him. A 

typhoon   swept    across    Northern    Levte 

last  week,  destroying  several  small  towns 

and  greatly  injuring  the  crops. 

I* 

,      From  Nicaragua  come  con- 

icaragua  s    fji^-^jpor    reports     concerning 

recent  engagements  between 
Zelaya's    troops   and    the    revolutionists. 
Invariably  each  side  claim?  victory.     It 
appears  to  be  proved,  however,  that  Ze- 
la\a's    men    were    beaten    at    Paso    las 
Lajas,  on  the  4th,  owing  to  the  work  of 
.American  sharpshooters  on  the  other  side. 
This  place  is  about  sixty  miles  west  of 
Bluefields.      Government    troops,    under 
General   Toledo,   crossed   the    San   Juan 
River  into  Costa  Rica,  intending  to  at- 
tack the  revolutionists  from  that  country. 
Estrada   at   once   sent   protest    to   Costa 
Rica's    president    and     to    Washington. 
The  intruders  were  expelled.     Crossing 
into  Nicaragua,  they  attacked  the  revo- 
lutionists at  Colorado,  on  the   loth  and 
nth,  and  it  is  said  they  wcr.*  defeased. 
But  Zelaya's  forces  have  recnverod  and 
occupied    Greytown,    where    the    revolu- 
tionists, before  they  fled,  destroyed  two 
small  Government  steamboats  with  dyna- 
mite and  set  fire  to  the  public  buildings. 
Zelaya's  cable  report  says  that  he  cap- 
tured   three   steamships.      It    is   asserted 
that  he  has  promoted  a  revolution  in  Sal- 
vador by  arming  2.000  disaffected  resi- 
dents f>f  that  country.    He  has  also  issued 
manifestoes  declaring  that  the  revolution- 
ist leader's  aim  is  to  procure  the  annex- 
ation of  Eastern  Nicaragua  by  the  United 
.'states,  and  that  the  rebellion  is  to  sqtxc 
as  an  excuse  for  interference  from  Wash- 
ington.    Our  Government,  he  adds,   in- 
tends to  establish  a  protectorate  over  a|I 
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the  Central  American  countries.  It  is 
said  that  300  Americans  will  go  scnitli 
from  Mobile  in  his  interest  and  attempt 

to  capture  Bluefields. It  is  now  rej)ort- 

ed  that  the  revolutionists  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Santo  Doniinj^o,  near  the 
Haytian  boundary,  are  led  by  Kx-Presi- 
dent  Morales.    Thus  far  they  have  madi' 

little  progress. Chile  has  agreed  with 

the  United  States  to  submit  to  the  Hague- 
Tribunal  the  Alsop  claim,  now  many 
years  old,  which  is  for  about  $1,500,000. 

General    Bernardo    Reyes,    recently 

Governor  of  the  Mexican  .State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  who  was  regarded  as  an  opponent 
and  rival  of  President  Diaz,  came  to  New 
York  last  week,  on  his  way  to  Europe. 
He  has  been  commissioned  bv  President 
Diaz  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  studying 
the  military  methods  of  European  coun- 
tries. 


Cuba  and 
Porto   Rico 


Dispatches  from  Madrid  say 
that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  terms  of  a 
new  commercial  treaty  between  Spain 
and  Cuba.  Spain,  it  is  asserted,  grants 
to  Cuba  a  tariflF  preference  of  40  per 
cent.,  and  the  island  makes  concessions 
in  retum.  A  report  that  these  conces- 
sions exceed  those  granted  to  the  United 
States  has  caused  our  Government  to 
make  inquiry.  If  the  value  of  our  com- 
mercial treaty  should  be  affected  by  an 
agreement  with  Spain,  there  would  he 
complaint  at  Washington,  and  our  agree- 
ment   might    be    terminated. In    the 

budget  laid  before  Congress  by  President 
Gomez,  he  increases  tlie  previous  esti- 
mate ($2,000,000)  of  the  annual  receipts 

from  the  new  lottery  to  $3,000,000. 

Addressing  the  students  of  the  Univers- 
ity at  Havana  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  F'resident  Palina,  Signor  Fer- 
rara,  Speaker  of  the  House,  said  that 
Palma  should  have  been  shot  for  causing 
American  intervention.  He  also  reprovecl 
the  students  for  honoring  Palma  in  their 
exercises.  Whereupon  they  went  on 
strike,  refusing  to  attend  his  lectures  until 
he  should  apologize.  The  desired  apol- 
ogy has  been  made. The  coffee  grow- 
ers of  Porto  Rico  are  organizing  an  asso- 
ciation which  will  ask  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington for  tariff  discrimination  that  will 
promote  the  sale  of  their  coffee  in  the 
States. 


_.     „  .  .  ,    1  he  discussion  on  the  finance 

The  British    i    ii  1        1  r  *u     1   

bill  has  been  one  of  the  long- 

^^  est  and  most  serious  that  the 
Ihjuse  of  Commons  has  ever  seen.  It 
was  recognized  on  both  sides  that  Eng- 
land had  come  10  the  parting  of  the  ways 
and  a  revolutionary  .change  in  the  tradi- 
tional financial  policy  was  inevitable,  that 
the  Government  must  either  draw  upon 
the  great  landed  estates  for  part  of  its 
revenue  or  establish  a  tariff.  The  debate- 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  closed  by 
speeches  by  the  three  leaders  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  Lloyd-George,  Balfour  and 
Asijuith  reiterating  their  former  argu- 
ments. Of  these  speeches  that  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  as  usu- 
al, most  brilliant  and  practical.  Instead 
of  talking  in  generalities,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
(^eorge  brought  forward  specific  cases  to 
justify  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  increased 
land  values.  He  showed  that  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  parish  church  of 
Sheffield  there  are  63,000  acres  of  land 
formerly  common,  regarded  as  valueless, 
but  now  enclosed  and  held  by  landlords, 
who  had  profited  by  the  growth  of  tlie 
town. 

"What  I  ask  is  this,  when  the  State  is  in 
need  of  money  for  armaments,  for  social 
needs,  is  it  unfair  to  ask  the  owners  of  thih 
property  to  contribute  a  share,  and  a  snlistan- 
tial  share,  of  all  further  increment  tliat  accrues 
to  them,  not  from  their  own  efforts,  not  from 
their  own  exertions,  not  from  any  investments 
which  they  have  made,  but  purely  from  the 
growth  of  the  community  of  Sheffield?  I  say 
it  is  a  perfectly  just  and  fair  ta.\.  I  say  more 
tlian  tliat.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  just  tax; 
1  cannot  conceive  a  more  shabby  opposition 
to  it." 

He  then  took  up  the  pi^int  which  the  Op- 
position has  repeatedly  raised  in  this  do- 
bate,  that  the  tradesmen  and  others  have 
also  profiled  by  the  increase  in  poi)ula- 
tion.  but  that  the  bill  docs  not  tax  them, 
but  only  the  landlords. 

"Now;  here  let  me  point  out  three  important 
distinctions  between  the  case  of  the  landlord 
and  that  of  the  tradc^^m^n.  In  the  first  place, 
the  tradesman  does  not  hold  a  monopoly  for 
his  trade:  if  he  could  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  say  for  it.  There  is  another  d  stinc- 
tion  ;  the  tradesman  contributes  by  his  cnter- 
pri.se,  his  industry,  his  assiduity  to  the  pros- 
perity that  enriches  the  community  as  a  wh<ile. 
Another  point  of  distinction  is  this  the  trader 
may  have  .nnother  trader  established  next  door 
to  iiim  and  who  may  take  away  the  whole  of 
his  business:  the  more  competiti<  n  the  trader 
has  the  worse  it  is  for  him,  but  the  more  com- 
petition there  is  the  beUcr  it  is  for  the  land- 
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lord.  If  the  trader  has  a  iiuniber  of  rivals 
setting  lip  in  business  in  the. same  street,  he 
has  to  cut  down  his  prices;  if  the  landlord 
finds  a  number  of  people  competing  for  his 
land  he  doubles  his  prices — a  very  essential 
difference  in  the  position  from  that  of  a  pure 
monopoly.  I  give  another  instance  of  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  positions.  There  were  works 
in  South  Wales  and  the  manufacturers  wanted 
ground  for  depositing  rubbish,  and  so  they 
took  a  lease  of  some  slob  land  on  the  estuary 
of  a  river,  purely  worthless  land  covered  by 
the  tide,  and  they  paid  for  permission  to  tip 
their  rubbish  there.  Gradually  the  marsh  be- 
came hard,  solid  ground,  and  now  the  land- 
lord is  letting  it  on  building  leases  and  gets 
30s.  or  £2  a  house  for  it.  Now  there  is  in  such 
a  case  not  only  no  development  of  the  land  by 
the  owner,  but  he  actually  charges  other  people 
for  the  development ;  not  only  does  he  not 
make  it,  but  he  charges  other  people  for  the 
making  of  land  from  which  he  gets  30s.  a 
house;  £20  or  £30  an  acre  for  land  that  for 
nothing  he  did  was  worthless,  not  really  land 
at  all,  but  created  by  the  energy  and  at  the 
cost  of  others." 

Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
denounced  the  bill  as  worse  than  Social- 
ism, because  it  was  less  logical  and  con- 
sistent. He  declared  that  it  was  under- 
mining private  property  when  a  Minister 
took  it  upon  himself  to  decide  what  a 
man  had  rightfully  earned,  when  he  con- 
sidered not  the  amount  of  the  property, 
but  whence  it  came.  "Since  Robin  Hood 
there  has  been  nothing  like  it."  He  de- 
scribed the  method  of  operation  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  follows : 

"He  goes  to  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B. — perhaps  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B..  perhaps 
I  should  say  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  A.  or  B. — 
and  says  to  him,  'You  have  done  nothing  for 
your  property;  it  has  grown  in  value  without 
your  efforts,  you  have  not  shown  any  intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  or  foresight.  Therefore  it 
does  not  belong  to  you.'  He  goes  further  and 
says,  'Therefore  it  belongs  to  me.'  Now,  that,  I 
frankly  adnnt.  I  cannot  understand.  I  really 
cannot  understand  why  the  Oiancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  after  he  has  prox'ed  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  somebody  has  not  a  right  to 
what  the  law  calls  his  property,  says  that  that 
right  naturally  lapses  to  the  Exchequer." 


years.  If  the  struggle  comes,  it  is  a  subject 
for  gratification  that  it  should  arise  over  a 
measure  which  probably  raises,  in  a  clearer 
and  more  decisive  fashion  than  any  other  legis- 
lative proposal  within  living  memory,  some  of 
the  most  important  issues  that  divide  Liberal- 
ism from  Toryism.  The  frantic  efforts  made 
by  the  tarifl  reformers  to  defeat  the  Budget 
pr'jve  that  they,  at  any  rate,  are  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  when  it  has  become  law  it  will 
make  it  much  more  difficult  for  any  succeeding 
Government  to  carry  thru  the  great  operation 
which  protectionists  have  in  contemplation  for 
passing  on  the  burden  of  taxation  from  the 
hanking  accounts  ol  the  rich  to  the  bread  and 
meat  of  the  multitude. 

"Tliat  is  not  the  only  fiscal  issue  raised  by 
the  Budget.  There  are  others  of  equal  im- 
portance. Should  taxation  be  borne  by  those 
who  can  best  afford  to  bear  it,  or  by  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay?  Should  it  fall  on  the 
necessaries  or  on  the  superfluities  of  life? 
Most  momentous  question  of  all,  has  the  time 
not  arrived  for  the  State  to  call  to  a  reckoning 
those  who  have  secured  valuable  monopolies 
at  the  expense  of  the  community,  and  too 
often  abused  those  monopolies  to  its  detri- 
ment? And  when  you  come  to  the  purposes 
to  which  the  State  ought  to  devote  its  rev- 
enues, should  not  the  national  resources  be 
charged  with  the  avoidance  and  prevention  of 
unmerited  poverity  and  distress?  Lastly,  has 
the  State  no  responsibilities  for  the  organized 
development  of  the  neglected  wealth  of  the 
land?  All  these  fertile  and  suggestive  ques- 
tions are  raised  by  thi^;  year's  Budget.  As  a 
constitutional  conflict  between  Lords  and  Com- 
mons is,  having  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  inevitable  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. I  think  it  is  well  it  should  be  finally  and 
definitely  challenged  "over  a  proposal,  or  rather 
a  series  of  proposals,  which  embodies  so  much 
of  the  Liberal  plan  for  dealing  with  the  social 
problems  which  confront  statesmanship  thru- 
out  the  world. 

"It  may  be  said  that  these  projects  are  not 
a  part  of  the  Budget  upon  which  the  Ix)rds 
will  be  called  upon  to  pronounce.  But  per- 
sonally I  look  on  the  Budget  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  fiscal  and  social  rc- 
form--the  setting  up  of  a  great  insurance 
scheme  for  the  unemployed,  and  for  the  sick 
and  infirm,  the  creation,  thru  the  Development 
Bill,  of  machinery  for  the  regeneration  of  rural 
life.  All  these  constitute  as  essential  and  vital 
parts  of  the  Budget  as  the  taxation  of  ground 
value  and  the  imposition  of  a  super-tax." 


Lloyd-George  on 
the  Budget 


W  h  a  t  the  pending 
finance  iiill  really 
m  e  a  n  s  to  England 
may  be  best  explained  by  quoting  the 
words  of  its  author,  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  an 
article  in  the  London  Nation: 

"There  are  ominous  signs  that  we  may  bo 
approaching  one  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
struggles   waged   in   this  country  for  over  250 


T,.     T,    ,.        ,     \\  hile    Mrs.     Pankhiirst 
The  Tactics  of     .     ,,  .  ,       .  ,  . 

^,  c  a  .  1"  this  country  is  'nakino- 
the  Simragettes    r  •       1      .1        '.i  1 

friends    thru    the    charm 

(if  her  personality. .even  of  those  who  are 
most  opposed  to  her  opinions,  the  suf- 
fragettes in  England  are  adopting  more 
violent  methods  which  are  reported  to 
have  alienated  some  of  their  former  sup- 
portcr'?.  among  them  Winston  Churchill, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.   Wher- 
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ever  incnibcrs  of  tlie  Cabinet  appear  in 
public,  they  are  hooted  or  attacked  l)y 
the  suffragettes.  Mr.  Chnrcliill  was 
standing  with  his  wife  on  the  raih-oad 
phitforni  at  Bristol  on  November  13, 
when  he  was  approached  by  a  well- 
dressed  woman  who  slashed  him  on  the 
face  with  a  dog  whip.  Mr.  Churchill, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  whip  from  the  suffragette, 
who  was  taken  off  to  prison.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  comic 
opera  "The  Mountaineers,"  gave  rise  to 
another  suffragette  demonstration,  which 
has  interrupted  the  performance  for 
some  time.  Miss  Cristabel  Pankhurst 
sent  a  note  to  the  manager  of  the  Savoy 
Theater  expressing  regret  for  the  occur- 
rence but  urging  that  "duty  had  to  come 
first  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  was 
present."  The  most  stately  function  of 
the  year,  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  to 
the  Cabinet  at  Guildhall,  had  its  solemn- 
ity disturbed  by  two  suffragettes  who 
had  gained  access  to  the  roof  and  smash- 
ing a  stained  glass  window  shouted 
"votes  for  women"  into  the  banquet  hall. 
They  had  come  to  the  Guildhall  early  in 
the  morning  disguised  as  charwomen 
and  remained  there  all  day  waiting  their 
chance.  Other  suiTragettes  at  the  door, 
attired  in  evening  dress,  seized  Winston 
CHiurchill  as  he  entered  the  hall.  Miss 
Kitty  Marion,  who  barricaded  her  prison 
door  and  set  fire  to  her  mattress,  has  been 
released  from  prison  and  is  telling  her 
story  from  the  lecture  platform.  Pre- 
mier Asquith  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  wherever  they  appear,  are 
chased  by  women  armed  with  stomach 
pumps  and  bottles  of  milk,  determined 
to  feed  them  in  the  saiue  way  that  the  im- 
prisoned suffragettes  have  been  fed.  A 
new  organization  has  been  formed,  op- 
posed to  the  militant  methods  of  the 
suffragettes.  It  is  called  the  "Younger 
Suffragist  Society."  and  admits  no  mem- 
bers over  thirty.  It  is  chiefly  composed 
of  college  girls  from  Newnham  and  Gir- 
ton.  One  of  the  secretaries  is  Margaret 
Tennant.  a  niece  to  Mrs.  Asquith.  Mrs. 
Asquith.  formerly  Dorothy  Tennant.  bet- 
ter known  to  the  world  as  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "the  Woman  with  the  .^orpont 
Tongue,"  applied  to  her  by  William 
Watson,  is  stri>ngly  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  women. 


The  Steinheil       '"'1^'  ^''^^  ^'^  '^"^^-  ^tein- 
Trial  '^^'''     rivals    the    Dreyfus 

aflair  in  its  sensational 
aspects  :ind  may  have  jKjlitical  effects  as 
important.  1  he  general  public  is  always 
interested  in  a  romantic  mystery,  and  in 
this  instance  the  interest  was  intensified 
by  the  prominence  of  the  names  connect- 
ed with  the  scandal.  In  the  long  list  of 
Mme.  Steinheil 's  lovers  were  the  names 
of  well-known  artists,  journalists,  mag- 
istrates and  a  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  President  Felix  Faure  died 
in  her  presence  and  the  rumors  of  foul 
play  were  raised  at  the  time.  The  pre- 
sidmg  judge,  in  spite  of  his  fierce  denun- 
ciation and  accusations  directed  at  the 
prisoner,  seemed  to  fear  that  she  would 
go  too  far  in  her  revelations,  and  it  is 
commonly  suspected  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  not  anxious  to  win  the  case. 
In  fact,  the  trial  was  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  Mme.  Steinheil  herself, 
possibly  thru  her  love  of  notoriety  or 
need  of  money.  When  the  bodies  of  her 
artist  husband,  Adolph  Steinheil,  and  her 
mother,  Mme.  Japy.  were  discovered  in 
their  home  in  the  Impasse  Ronsin.  on 
the  morning  of  May  31.  1908.  Mme. 
Steinheil  was  found  gagged  and  bound. 
Her  story  that  two  men  dressed  in  long 
cloaks  had  entered  the  house  and  com- 
mitted the  crime  was  generally  believed 
and  public  interest  in  the  case  had 
dropped  when  she  revived  it  by  a  letter 
to  the  papers  and  threw  suspicion  ui)on 
her  servant.  Remy  Couillard,  by  jnUting 
a  pearl  in  his  pocket.  Since  then  a  series 
of  confessions,  retractions,  denials  and 
accusations  have  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  trial  was  conducted  in  a 
manner  altogether  foreign  to  our  ideas 
of  justice.  The  spectators  in  the  court 
room  took  an  active  part.  One  young 
man,  moved  by  compassion  for  the  beau 
tiful  prisoner,  came  forward  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  committed  the  crime, 
a  confession  which  was  easily  disproved. 
Others  whose  names  were  involved  in 
the  scandal  denounced  the  judge  and  de- 
manded that  they  be  declared  innocent. 
Two  of  the  jury  were  kept  away  on  ac- 
coimt  of  illness,  one  of  them  stating  that 
liis  disability  was  brought  on  by  his  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  and  perplexity 
caused  by  listening  to  the  argmncnts  of 
the  opposing  witnesses.  The  French 
court  has  two  supplementary  jurymen  in 
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attendance,  and  tliese  were  called  in. 
The  prosecution  failed  to  bring  forward 
anytliing  but  circumstantial  evidence  and 
proof  of  the  disreputable  character  of 
the  accused  woman.  In  the  voting  of 
the  various  questions  submitted  to  the 
jury  there  were  nine  or  ten  ballots  in  her 
favor  to  two  or  three  against.  Mme. 
Stcinheil  was  therefore  acquitted  of  both 
crimes  and  released,  amid  the  applause 
of  the  spectators,  which  included  a  large 
number  of  celebrities,  especially  ac- 
tresses and  playwrights.  The  affair  may 
lead  to  a  change  in  the  French  judicial 
system  and  be  for  some  time  a  political 

issue. 

<^ 

Another  attempt  was 
Foreign  Notes     made   to  assassinate   the 

Viceroy  of  India  at 
Ahmedabad  on  November  13.  As  Lord 
Minto  and  Lady  Minto  were  driving 
thru  the  streets,  two  bombs  containing 
picric  acid  were  thrown  at  his  carriage. 
A  sergeant  of  dragoons  who  was  riding 
beside  the  carriage  warded  off  one  of  the 
bombs  with  his  saber  and  the  other 
struck  a  native  lieutenant  who  was  hold- 
ing an  umbrella  over  Lady  Minto  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  without  explod- 
ing. In  another  street  a  third  bomb  ex- 
ploded, blowing  oft'  the  hand  of  an  in- 
nocent bystander  who  had  picked  it  up 

from  the  ground  out  of  curiosity. 

Ever  since  July  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  taking  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  censor- 
ship of  the  drama.  Most  of  the  play- 
wrights who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, especially  those  whose  plays  have 
been  interdicted,  criticised  the  censor  for 
being  arbitrary  in  his  rulings  and  exer- 
cising an  unfortunate  inlhience  on  Brit- 
ish drama,  but  the  theater  managers  in 
general  upheld  the  present  system  as  it 
relieved  them  from  responsibility.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  sittings  that  the 
music  halls  which  are  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  censor  have  been  more 
and  more  given  to  introducing  brief 
plays  and  have  been  more  notorious  of- 
fenders against  decency  than  the  thea- 
ters. The  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  censorship  and  extend- 
ing it  to  the  music  halls. The  mail 

ste.imer  "La  Seyne."  of  the  Messagcries 
Mali  times     Line,    was    sunk     in     Rhio 


Straits  near  Singapore,  on  November  14. 
in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  the 
Uritish  J£ast  India  steamer  "( )nda." 
Xinety-three  passengers  were  lost  and 
fell  victims  to  the  sharks  that  infest  these 
waters.  Twelve  of  the  European  crew 
and  seventeen  European  passengers, 
twenty-eight  of  the  native  crew  and 
fourteen  native  passengers  were  rescued 
from  the  wreckage,  some  of  them  badl\ 
bitten  by  the  sharks. An  anti-Aus- 
trian speech  made  by  General  Asinari, 
commander  of  the  Milan  Army  C'orps, 
has  created  some  unpleasant  feeling. 
General  Asinari,  in  presenting  the  Italian 
colors  to  a  new  cavalry  regiment  at  Bres- 
cia, exprest  the  hope  that  they  would 
soon  be  waving  over  the  cities  beyond 
the  border  wliich  arc  looking  to  Italy  for 
their  liberation  from  Austria.  Since 
(ieneral  Asinari  was  present  at  the  recent 
meeting  between  Emperor  Nicholas  and 
King  Victor  Emanuel  at  Racconigi. 
which  was  supposed  to  have  an  anti- 
Austrian  tendency,  unusual  significance 
is  attached  to  his  remarks.  The  Italian 
Government  has  retired  him  on  half  pay 

as  a  punishment  for  his  indiscretion. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  morganatic  wife 
of  Archduke  Francis  of  Austria  may 
ultimately  sit  upon  the  Austrian  throne 
with  her  husband.  The  Countess  .Sophie 
Chotek  was  a  lady-in-waiting  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  when  she  was  married  to  the 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne. 
She  has  recently  been  made  Duchess  of 
Hohenberg  and  on  their  visit  to  Berlin 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  sat  her  next 
to  himself  at  a  state  dinner.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  intention  of  the  Kaiser  to 
facilitate  the  accession  of  Francis  Fer- 
dinand on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of 
(lermany.  Francis  Joseph. The  Hun- 
garian Independence  party  is  split  over 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Hungarian  national  bank  on  the 
expiration  of  the  charier  of  the  present 
.^ustro-Hungarian  bank  in  1910.  This 
project  was  favored  by  Francis  Kossuth, 
who.  however,  was  only  able  to  secure 
the  supiiort  of  seventy-four  members  in 
a  recent  test  vote  in  the  Diet,  while  the 
President  of  the  Diet,  Julius  Justh. 
brought  against  it  120  votes.  Kossuth 
ha5  resigned  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
Independent  party  and  President  Justh 
has  given  up  his  official  position  to  take 
his  place  as  party  leader. 


Books  and   Boys 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


NUT  lung  ago  i'rcsidcnt  Butler,  of 
Columbia     University,     wrote    a 
characteristically    suggestive    pa- 
per  on   "The  American  College   Under 
Tire,"    in    which    he    admitted    that    the 
American  college  was  no  nearer  perfec- 
tion  than  any  other   human   institution, 
and  that  it  could  only  profit  by  criticism 
so  long  as  this  criticism  was  sustained  by 
knowledge.     Not  a  little  of  the  criticism 
which  the  American  college  has  recently 
had    to    undergo    is    not    sustained    by 
knowledge,  cither  of  the  college  itself  or 
of  the  college  undergraduate.     Indeed, 
to  any  one  possessed  only  of  common 
sense,    some    of    these    criticisms    must 
seem  strangely  beside  the  mark.     One 
critic  recently  deprecated  the  large  size 
of  college  classes  and  insisted  that  the 
colleges  need  more  money  to  pay  more 
instructors.      This    is    a    suggestion    as 
sensible   as    it   is    obvious ;   but    another 
critic   of   this   critic   was   guilty   of   the 
sapient  comment  that  "small  classes  will 
not  do  everything" — which  nobody  can 
deny — and  that  "they   will  not   at   once 
take  freshmen  and  turn  them  into  loxers 
of  Pater  and  Horace."     And  this  critic 
then   further  adventured  himself  into  a 
denser   futility  when  he  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  "our  sophomores  must  be  half- 
baked"    if   they    have   not    as    freshmen 
acquired  an  abiding  interest  in  Pater  and 
Horace.     This  may  be  taken   as  a   fair 
specimen  of  the  criticism  which  is  found- 
ed neither  on  knowledge  nor  on  common 
sense. 

Well  may  we  ask  the  reason  for  this 
strange  linking  of  Pater  and  Horace. 
What  have  they  in  common?  Pater  is 
the  superfine  expression  of  sophisticated 
culture,  whose  thought  is  strained  and 
tenuous  and  whose  style  is  tortured  out 
of  all  manliness.  Horace  is  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  wrote  poetry  for  men  of 
the  world,  and  who  was  the  .\u<:nistan 
equivalent  of  Thackeray  in  his  detach 
mcnt  and  playful  cvnicism  sujiported  by 
manly  sentiment.  Now,  what  have  fresh- 
men or  sophomores-ordinary  undcr- 
giaduates,  half-baked  it  may  be,  but 
hcnlthy  and  manly  and  ardent  young  fel- 


lows of  seventeen  or  eighteen — what 
have  they  to  do  with  Pater  and  even  with 
Horace  ?  The  freshman  or  even  the  soph- 
omore who  really  liked  Pater  would  prob- 
ably be  a  prig,  and  the  junior  who  really 
appreciated  Horace  would  be  wise  be- 
yond his  years — and  not  only  wise,  but 
more  or  less  unhappily  disenchanted. 
The  freshmen  and  the  sophomores,  if  any 
there  are,  who  are  being  nourished  on 
Pater,  arc  being  fed  on  culturinc  (as 
Mr.  James  L.  Ford  has  happily  called 
it).  They  are  getting  near-culture,  not 
the  real  thing.  Their  literary  digestion 
is  not  working  on  the  right  food.  It  is 
true  that  perhaps  a  few  juniors  and 
seniors  who  may  have  taken  to  literature 
kindly  and  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  discover  Austin  Dobson  for 
themselves  may  be  led  to  relish  Horace 
and  to  find  in  the  Roman  lyrist  a  fore- 
runner of  the  English  masters  of  famil- 
iar verse — Dobson  and  Locker,  Holmes 
and  Bunner. 

But  setting  aside  Pater  and  Horace, 
as  a  pair  linked  together  only  by  an  in- 
spired infelicity,  why  should  the  average 
undergraduate,    a    more    or    less    green 
youth  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  be  ex- 
pected to  take  kindly  to  literature  and  to 
develop  a  distinct  literary  taste  before  he 
has  grown  his   first  beard?     To  expect 
this    is    absolutely    unreasonalile.      Most 
men — indeed,  most  educated  men — lack 
catholicity  in  their  literary  likings,  and 
few  of  them   ever  gain   any   very  keen 
sensitiveness  to  the  subtler  delicacies  of 
literary  art.     .As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  many  men  shrewd  in   their  callings 
who  rarely  read  books  :  they  absorb  in- 
formation from  contact  with  their  fellow 
man.  and  thcv  prefer  to  get  life  at  first 
band  from  life  itself  and  not  at  second 
hand    from   literature.     Of  course,  they 
lose  much  that  they  might  gain  :  and.  of 
course,  aNn.  every  undergraduate  ought 
to  be  made  to  read  a  fair  proportion  of 
(he  masterpieces  of  literature.     He  ought 
1o  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  litera- 
ture, with  the  hope  that  lie  mav  catch  it. 
r.ut  nothing  i<;  more  certain  than  that  too 
much    mu-^t    not    be  expected    of    him. 
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Even  with  the  best  teaching,  not  one 
undergraduate  in  ten  can  be  lured  into 
reading  the  "Ihad"  or  "Paradise  Lost" 
for  the  fun  of  it.  The  "Odyssey,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  ratthng  good  yarn, 
and  a  normal  youth  can  be  tempted  to 
read  it  in  Lang's  translation  just  as  he 
would  read  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  with- 
out suspecting  that  he  was  making  ac- 
quaintance with  a  masterpiece.  "Henry 
V"  and  "Julius  Caesar"  are  rich  and  stir- 
ring pictures  of  life  that  a  young  fellow 
ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy.  But  "King 
Lear"  is  not  for  the  immature ;  indeed,  it 
is  only  for  a  very  few  of  the  mature; 
emphatically  it  is  not  spoon-meat  for 
schoolboys.  A  healthy  and  wholesome 
young  fellow  ought  to  like  "Treasure 
Island,"  and  he  can  be  made  to  see  that 
it  is  a  better  book  than  "King  Solomon's 
Mines" — altho  that  tale  of  battle,  murder 
and  sudden  death  is  also  in  its  way  a 
rattling  good  yarn.  He  ought  to  enjoy 
Scott's  ballads  and  Macaulay's,  Long- 
fellow's and  Kipling's ;  but  it  does  not 
reveal  any  deficiency  in  him,  or  in  the 
teaching  of  the  college  itself,  that  the 
"Faerie  Queen"  fails  to  hold  him  with 
the  same  fascination.  Let  us  clear  our 
minds  of  cant,  and  if  we  want  to  train 
young  men  to  enjoy  books,  we  must  take 
care  to  give  them  the  kind  of  books  they 
can  enjoy  at  their  immature  stage  of  de- 
velopment— the  books  fitted  to  their 
years,  to  their  inexperience  of  life,  to 
their  primitive  tastes,  to  their  ardent 
liking  for  action,  and  to  their  healthy 
shrinking  from  morbid  introspection. 
Wc  have  no  busness  to  expect  the  aver- 
age young  man,  in  college  or  out.  to  en- 
joy the  books  which  the  average  full 
grown  man  docs  not  read  for  his  own 
l)leasure.  and  especially  the  b(xiks  which 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  readers 
who  have  a  hackgrotmd  of  knowledge  of 
life  and  of  literature  that  few  men  pos- 
sess and  that  no  boys  ought  to  possess. 
That  way  danger  lies,  and  if  we  insist 
on  feeding  energetic  youth  on  the  select- 
ed books  that  onlv  a  few  older  men  real- 
ly relish,  energetic  youth  is  likely  to  ac- 
quire a  distaste  for  all  literature,  and  to 
come  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  all 
good  books  must  be  dull  and  tiresome. 

Of  course,  it  is  hard  for  the  young  in- 
■^tnictor"^  in  otir  colleges  and  in  our  fit- 
tincr  schools  who  have  trained  thcni';elvc< 


by  severe  study  into  a  real  liking  for  the 
austerer  masterpieces  of  literature  not  to 
want  to  impart  their  own  acquired  taste 
to  the  young  fellows  committed  to  their 
charge.  But  if  they  yield  to  this  natural 
temptation  they  can  do  so  only  because 
this  very  training  of  theirs  has  made 
them  forgetful  of  their  own  likes  and 
dislikes  when  they  themselves  were  very 
young.  They  have  won  their  own  way 
slowly  and  laboriously  into  the  kingdom 
of  poesy,  and  then  they  set  themselves 
the  impossible  task  of  taking  their  pupils 
in  by  a  side  door.  They  are  at  last  able 
to  appreciate  the  delicacies  and  subtleties 
of  literary  art,  and  these  lesser  matters 
of  the  law  they  endeavor  to  impart  to 
their  pupils.  But  the  genuine  boy  or  the 
genuine  young  man  of  undergraduate 
age  is  not  ripe  for  these  things.  And 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  make  him  see 
the  prettinesses  of  style  which  do  not 
interest  him.  As  Bismarck  once  put  it 
pithily,  "You  cannot  ripen  fruit  by  put- 
ting a  candle  under  the  tree." 

A  few  months  ago  the  headmaster  of 
one  of  those  endowed  schools  whicl"i 
have  been  created  abundantly  of  late  for 
the  sons  of  the  very  rich  was  reported  tt) 
have  said  that  he  had  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  get  the  boys  in  his  school 
to  appreciate  the  "Idyls  of  the  King." 
Inir  this  let  us  be  thankful,  even  if  the 
schoolmaster  groaned  over  it  as  the  sad- 
dest thing  of  tongue  or  pen.  Tennyson's 
jeweled  words  ought  not  to  be  forced 
down  the  throats  of  healthy  yoimgsters. 
and  we  may  rejoice  that  .American 
youths  are  recalcitrant  to  this  artificial 
diet.  The  cloying,  eflPeminatc.  super- 
abundantly ])olished  verse  of  Tennyson 
disguises  the  tale  that  Malory  told  with 
manly  directness,  sophisticates  it.  and 
makes  it  a  meal  only  for  delicate  palates. 
W'e  need  not  go  so  far  as  the  frank  ex- 
ponent of  the  strenuous  life  who  dis- 
missed Tennyson's  enameled  figures  as 
"blameless  curates  clad  in  tin  mail."  But 
we  can  easily  imdcrstand  that  this  is  the 
way  thev  might  strike  a  young  fellow  of 
manly  likings.  There  is  wisdom  in  the 
talc  that  is  told  of  the  little  lv>v  whose 
mother  was  about  to  read  the  Bible  to 
him  and  who  was  asked  what  special 
passage  she  should  choo«;e.  "Read  the 
fightingest  parts."  was  the  prompt  an- 
swer. 
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When  that  boy  grows  up  and  goes  to 
school  and  to  college  he  will  not  natu- 
rally take  to  the  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  any 
more  than  he  will  naturally  take  to 
"King  Lear"  or  to  "Paradise  Lost"  or 
to  the  '"Divine  Comedy."  And  why 
should  he  be  expected  to  like  what  is  not 
for  his  young  years — and  what  is  per- 
haps not  for  him  even  when  he  is  twice 
as  old  ?  To  txijcct  that  this  marvel  should 
happen  is  to  court  disappointment.  To 
try  to  bring  it  about  is  to  endanger  the 
destruction  of  that  very  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  life  in  literature  which  is  latent 


in  all  of  us  and  which  needs  to  be  sought 
out  and  encouraged.  It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  those  who  hold  the 
views  exprest  in  these  few  paragraphs 
have  noted  the  recent  enlargement  of  the 
list  of  books  which  are  now  required  to 
be  read  in  prci)aration  for  the  college 
entrance  examinations.  This  list  is  now 
not  only  far  larger  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago ;  it  is  also  far  more  catholic  and  far 
more  intelligently  selected.  And  it  ought 
to  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  mis- 
guided instructors  who  still  persist  in  at- 
tempting the  unattainable. 

Columbia    Univkrsity,   New   York   City. 
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Chief  Forester  of  the   United  States  and   Head   of  the 

Forest  Service 

BY  WILLARD  FRENCH 


WRITING  of  Gitlford  Pinchot  is 
a  difficult  task  to  one  who 
knows  him — it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  apparent  exaggeration — for  Mr. 
Pinchot  possesses  in  unusual  degree  all 
of  the  best  qualities  which  make  a  man. 
Coupled  with  them  he  has  a  unique  and 
ardent  ambition  to  serve  humanity ;  to 
exercise  to  the  limit  his  remarkable  abil- 
ities, his  knowledge,  which  is  unrivaled 
in  the  field  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life,  and  his  resourceful  personality,  out- 
side the  pale  of  politics,  wholly  for  the 
good  of  his  country. 

His  name  has  been  fre(iuently  and 
freely  handled  by  press  and  public  dur- 
ing the  present  controversy  between  the 
departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior, over  the  disposition  of  public 
lands,  but  the  he  is  the  responsible  and 
active  agency,  in  the  center  of  the  fight, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  derogatory 
word  has  been  said  of  GifFord  Pinchot. 
To  question  his  integrity  would  be  ab- 
surd. To  doubt  his  patriotism,  imj^os- 
sible.  To  criticise  his  ability  and  recortl 
needs  but  the  reply,  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  To  condemn  hi<  pol- 
icy is  to  repudiate  the  vital  principle 
more  than  anything  else  making  for  the 


safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country  f'^r 
all  time  to  come.  There  is  no  one  who 
is  more  valuable  to  the  United  States 
today  than  Gifl'ord  Pinchot. 

He  was  born  to  this  work — born  in 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  not  quite  forty-five 
years  ago,  and  created  the  department 
over  which  he  presides  and  the  office  he 
holds.  He  is  literally  responsible  for  it 
all — and  it  is  a  monument  worth  having. 
Incidentally.  Mr.  Pinchot  was  born  to  a 
large  fortune  which  obliterated  all 
necessity  for  further  energy,  but  even 
while  he  was  in  college  the  passion  had 
such  possession  of  him  that,  while  he 
found  time  to  captain  the  football  team 
and  carried  off  several  of  the  most  cov- 
eted of  the  college  prizes,  he  also  won 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
"mad  on  trees." 

Immediately  after  graduating  from 
Yale  he  went  abroad,  and  with  ardent 
encrg)'  and  thoroness  which  are  vitally  a 
part  of  him,  he  made  a  complete  study 
of  forestry,  in  cotuitrics  and  localities 
where  the  mi^hcr  of  invention  had 
brought  the  art  to  highest  development. 
Thorolv  equipped,  he  returned  to  '\mer- 
ica,  where,  of  all  places,  he  was  needed, 
but  where  there  was  no  place  for  him 
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until  he  made  it.  The  pubhc  was  peace- 
fully sleeping  upon  convictions  of  the 
unlimited  and  inexhaustible  resources  of 
the  country,  while  the  lumber  interests, 
coal  interests,  water-power  interests, 
etc.,  were  absorbing  everything,  denud- 
ing everything  and  arranging  for  a  sad 
awakening  of  the  public  to  general  de- 
vastation in  the  near  future.  His  first 
determined  effort  to  accomplish  some- 
thing was  in  1892,  when  he  opened  an 
office  in  New  York,  for  consultation  and 
advice  to  owners  of  timber  lands.  Six- 
teen years  later, 
in  addressing  the 
great  Conference 
on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  National 
Resources,  held  at 
the  White  House, 
where  the  Gover- 
nors and  delegates 
of  forty-six  States 
met  with  the  Cab- 
inet, the  Supreme 
Court  and  the 
Inland  Waterways 
Co  m  mission, 
President  Roose- 
velt said : 

"I  want  to  say, 
here,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Gifford 
Pinchot  this  confer- 
ence never  would  or 
never  could  have 
been  held." 

In  a  speech  in 
Jamestown.  V  a  .  , 
the  year  before, 
the  President 
said  : 

"So  nuich  for  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in 
utilizine  our  public 
lands  for  the  public 
in  securing  the  use  of  the  water,  the  lorasic, 
the  coal,  and  the  timber  for  the  whole  public. 
In  all  these  movements  my  chief  advisor,  and 
the  man  first  to  suRgest  to  me  the  courses 
which  have  actually  proved  so  beneficial,  was 
Mr.  Gifford   Pinchot." 

The  story  of  the  sixteen  years  be- 
tween the  private  consulting  office  and 
these  declarations  soinids  like  a  fairy 
tale.  One  fancies  he  must  have  held  a 
magic  wand  to  have  accomplished  the 
apparent  impossibilities ;  but  it  is  only 
the  result  of  herculean  indnstrv  and  in- 
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(lomitable  energy  applied,  without  per- 
sonal ambition,  to  one  specific  end.  It 
was  not  more  than  ten  years  ago  when 
he  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  public  at- 
tention the  first  glimmering  conscious- 
ness of  the  ruin  which  the  madness  of 
private  greed  was  working,  and  the 
salvation  which  method  must  eventu- 
ally mean  if  honestly  applied  to  national 
forestry  and  conservation  of  resources. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is 
Mr.  Pinchot's  own  creation,  from  the  in- 
ception up.     First  a  Division  of  Forestry 

was  created,  and 
he  was  made  its 
head.  Then  i  t  s 
scope  was  wid- 
ened a  little  and 
called  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry.  Then 
the  entire  forest 
interests  of  the 
United  States, 
which  were  divid- 
ed between  the 
Depart  m  e  n  t  of 
Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  were 
consolidated  in  the 
Forest  Service, 
under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Pinchot 
was  made  Chief. 
Ten  years  ago  he 
had  eleven  assist- 
ants. Now  he  has 
nearly  two  thou- 
sand. The  terri- 
tory under  h  i  s 
control  is  more 
than  five  times  the 
size  of  New  Kng 
/and.  and  the  vast  machinery  of  the  For- 
est Service  is  the  best  example  of  eco- 
noiuical.  energetic,  effective  and  scien- 
tific work  in  the  entire  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  The  House 
committee  which  investigated  the  ex- 
penditures, methods  and  results,  a  year 
ago.  reported  that  the  standard  of  the 
I'orest  Service  was  fullv  on  a  par  with 
the  methods  of  the  outside  business 
world  and  superior  to  any  other  part  of 
(he  public  service.     There  is  not  another 
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departiucnl  like  it  in  the  world.  Go 
there  when  you  will,  every  Hoor  of  the 
i'orestry  Building  is  alive,  liverything 
is  rushing  at  full  speed,  but  every  one  is 
working  as  tho  it  was  the  highest  joy  of 
life.  It  is  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds I'inchot  himself  and  every  one 
under  him.  It  is  refreshing.  You  come 
away  with  a  sense  that  you  have  been  in 
the  woods. 

Without  his  eternal  optimism  Gififord 
I'inchot  would  never  have  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  his  energy  and  ability,  for  a 
better  abused  man,  thru  the  early  stages 
of  his  efforts,  and  one  better  ridiculed, 
would  be  hard  to  find.  By  far  the  hard- 
est part  of  his  labor  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  fighting,  persuading,  urg- 
ing, educating  and  trying  to  adjust  mat- 
ters between  the  hostile  private  interests 
which  were  being  curbed,  the  indifferent 
public,  and  a  frequently  antagonistic 
Congress,  looking  more  to  the  present 
political  interests  than  to  the  future 
pi>blic  good.  He  is  not  an  idealist.  His 
policy  has  been  to  make  all  public  lands 
available  to  the  public,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  used  without  detriment  to  the 
future,  by  a  simple  administration  which 
is  prompt  and  effective — anything  but 
bureaucratic.  In  the  results  he  has  seen 
enemies  turn  friends  and  friends  become 
enthusiasts. 

To  rouse  a  nation,  especially  against 
its  great  money  combinations,  and  ac- 
complish the  results  already  to  his  cred- 
it, in  this  short  space  of  time,  is  almost 
beyond  credulity.  To  understand  it  one 
must  know  the  personality  of  the  man 
and  the  spirit  behind  it.  He  is  tall,  but 
slender ;  nervously  active  and  athletically 
self-reliant.  Endurance  and  energy  are 
stamped  all  over  him.     He  has  a  hand- 


some face,  a  high  forehead  capped  with 
thick  brown  hair  going  gray.  His  eyes 
are  quick  and  clear,  full  of  fun  and 
courage.  He  is  a  natural  hunter,  and 
next  to  any  recreation  which  will  take 
him  into  the  forest  he  has  a  passion  for 
<kLp-sea  fishing.  He  is  a  leader  of  men 
because  men  like  him,  and  when  he  con- 
vinces them  that  he  is  right  they  are 
glad  to  follow  him.  He  has  the  finest 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  and  is 
generous  to  a  fault,  but  fortunately  does 
not  couple  with  it  the  usual  quality  of 
supersensiliveness  which  would  have 
made  his  life  an  intolerable  burden  thru 
several  past  years.  He  smiled  as  we 
were,  speaking  of  some  recent  attacks,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  remarked : 

"It  really  does  not  trouble  me,  all  this  criti- 
cism. It  only  indicates  that  at  last  people  are 
tliinking,  and  they  cannot  think  long  upon  the 
subject   without  becoming  converts.'" 

Altogether  he  has  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive personalities,  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  atmospheres  and  one  of  the 
best  laughs  extant.  It  is  worth  going 
up  to  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Forestry 
lUiilding  jiist  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

He  is  the  right  man  at  the  helm  for 
the  most  momentous  question  before  the 
nation  today,  involving  as  it  does  not 
only  the  exhaustion  or  our  sources  of 
prosperity,  but  the  unjust  absorption  and 
unequal  distribution  without  compensa- 
tion. He  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  con- 
servation and  replenishment  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  them,  5o  that  tlie  people,  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  public  lands,  shall 
not  be  ruinously  deprived  of  them,  or 
forever  dependent  for  their  homes,  their 
minerals,  their  water-power  and  neces- 
sities of  life  upon  a  few  monopolies. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Plays  that  Are  .Worth   While 
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'HAT  play  is  as  good  as  a  ser- 
mon," said  G  lo  to  me  as  wc 
left  the  theater.  And  he  was  a 
minister.  I  make  this  explanation  be- 
cause in  the  mouth  of  another  the  same 
words  might  have  conveyed  the  opposite 
impression.    They  might  have  meant  that 


the  play  was  as  bad  as  a  sermon.  For  it 
is  a  common  superstition  among  those 
who  never  go  to  church  that  sermons 
nowadays  are  two  hours  long,  and  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  the  de- 
nunciation  of   the   sins   of  the   Hittites. 
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But  my  companion,  being  a  maker  of 
sermons  and  exceptionally  good  ones, 
too,  knew  what  they  were  and  what  they 
were  for,  so  his  observation  is  worth 
quoting.  Now  the  play  was  more  than 
two  hours  long,  was  absolutely  destitute 
of  theology  and  confined  itself  to  the 
sins  that  most  easily  beset  the  auditors. 
I  may  add  also  that  they  paid  more  to 
hear  it  than  for  any  sermon ;  perhaps  that 
was  one  reason  why  they  paid  better  at- 
tention. 

Nevertheless  this  play,  realistic  and 
up-to-date  as  it  was,  had  about  it  more 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  flavor  than  the 
modern  sermon.     It  was  a  reversion  to  a 


put  into  our  hands  we  saw  that  the  char- 
acters were  personified  vices  as  in  the  oKi 
moralities.  This  was  the  list:  "A  Cheat, 
a  Sloven,  a  Painted  Lady,  a  Shrew,  a 
Snob,  a  Bully,  A  Hussy,  a  Satyr,  a  Cow- 
ard, a  Rogue  and  a  Cad."  We  had  n<> 
difficulty  in  recognizing  them  as  they 
came  on  even  tho  they  did  not  come  to 
the  front  and  introduce  themselves  in 
rime  according  to  the  old  custom.  It  was 
such  a  collection  of  derelicts  and  failures 
as  one  finds  in  a  cheap  London  boarding 
house — and  elsewhere  ;  people  of  diversi- 
fied antecedents  and  antagonistic  disposi- 
tions forced  into  undesired  contiguity ; 
wrangling,  scheming,  backbiting,  boast- 


"TMK   P.VSSING   OF  tHE   TUIKD   FLOOR    U.VCK." 

Tlie   entrance   of   tlic   passerby   into   the    rcgcncr.ifed  Bloonihbiny  boarding-house  in  the   Lot    .ict.      A   no\il   ctini 

is  the  putting  of  the   fireplace   in   front   against  the  missing  wall  of  the  stage  room. 


primitive  type.  It  was  cast  in  the  form  ing  :  an  atmosphere  of  pettiness,  ennui 
of  the  medieval  morality  play  of  the  days  and  selfishness  stilling  to  the  spirit, 
when  the  stage  was  set  up  in  the  cloister  Thon  into  this  comes  just  one  other 
of  the  monastery,  before  the  Church  had  boarder,  mysteriously  listed  on  the  pro- 
abandoned  this  method  of  teaching  gram  as  "The  Pnsscr-by,"  and  all  is 
ethics.     When  the  theater  program  was  transformed.      They    feel   his    softening 
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influence  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  there  is  a  model  boardinj^ 
house,  such  as  any  of  us  would  like  to 
live  in  and  take  advantage  of.  It  is  a 
miracle  play  as  well  as  a  morality,  for 
sudden  conversions  like  these,  however 
th;  supernatural  element  is  concealed, 
are  nothing  less  than  miraculous. 

Yet  the  means  of  it  were  simple 
enough.  The  Passer-by  ai)pealed  to  the 
better  elements  in  these  soured  board- 
ers, called  their  attention  to  the  ideal- 
istic and  benevolent  aspects  of  their 
respective  vocations,  and  developed  the 
talent  for  kindness  hidden  in  each  hard- 
ened nature.  So  at  the  end  they  were 
totally  transformed,  yet  somehow  re- 
tained the  same  personality,  living  to- 
gether 

"In   siniplencss  aiul  gfiitlcncss  and  honor  and 
clean  mirth." 

The  play,  as  perhaps  I  should  have 
mentioned  before,  is  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  iJack,"  so  awkward  a  title 
that  one  cannot  forget  it.  Some  may  have 
read  it  in  narrative  form.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  volumes 
of  short  stories.  But  Mr.  Jerome  has 
improved  it  in  the  dramatizing.  In  the 
story  the  Passer-by  was  an  angel  in  dis- 
guise, his  wings  crumpled  up  in  a  hump 
under  the  back  of  his  coat.  In  the  play 
this  grotesque  symbolism  is  abandoned. 
There  is  left  merely  a  suggestion  of  the 
supernatural. in  the  ray  of  sunlight  that 
enters  the  room  just  before  the  Passer- 
by knocks  at  the  door  and  lingers  on  the 
carpet  after  he  leaves.  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson,  who  takes  the  part,  does  not 
aflfect  to  look  like  Christ ;  he  simply  is 
like  him,  and  shows  us  how  wc  could 
also  be  like  him.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
some  others,  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back"  is  superior  to  "The  Servant 
in  the  House."  In  the  latter  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Oriental  Christ  figure  was 
an  incongruity  somewhat  disturbing  to 
the  artistic,  if  not  the  religious  sense. 
Then,  too,  the  auditor,  however  imprest, 
was  not  inspired  to  action.  There  was 
nothing  definite  set  for  him  to  do,  unless 
to  reform  the  Church  an'd  Society,  which 
is  too  vague  and  mountainous  a  task. 
But  Mr.  Jerome's  play  points  out  the 
little  things  which  every  one  of  us  can 
do  every  liour  of  the  day,  and  which,  be- 
ing done  collectively,  would  reform  the 
Church  and  Society.     It  may  have  been 


WILLIAM   F.W  KRSn.AM    A.S    HEROD, 
In    Stephen    l'liilli|is's    poetical    drama. 

imagination  on  my  part,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  crowcl  coming  out  of  Maxim- 
Fllit)tt's  Theater  that  night  did  not  jostle 
and  push  one  another  as  they  commonly 
do  in  the  rush  for  cabs  and  cars. 

This  idea  of  the  uplifting  jx^wer  of 
optimistic  suggestimi  is  in  the  air.  A 
score  of  books  have  been  written  about 
it  during  the  year  antl  st^ne  have  sold 
immensely.  It  is  the  theme  (^f  another 
play  of  the  month,  otherwise  very  dif- 
ferent, "The  Harvest  Moon."     Mr.  Au- 
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gustus  Thomas  utilized  a. psychical  mo- 
tive in  "The  Witching  Hour,"  but  that 
was  mental  magic,  a  sort  of  telepathy 
and  willing-at-a-distance.  In  his  new 
play  he  keeps  to  firmer  ground,  the  effect 
of  color  on  the  mood,  and  the  depressing 
or  encouraging  influence  of  suggestion. 
The  heroine,  Dora,  is  so  much  like  Luci- 
ennc  in  Bricux's  popular  play,  "I'Eva- 
sion,"  that  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Thomas 
must  have  caught  the  idea  from  this 
source.  She  has  been  told  from  child- 
hood that  she  has  the  faults  as  well  as 
the  face  of  her  mother,  who  deserted  her 
husband  for  the  stage,  and  the  poor  girl 
comes  to  believe  that  she  is  irremediably 
weak-willed  and  unprincipled,  and  she 
acts  accordingly.  But  she  is  saved  by  a 
shrewd  old  Frenchmen,  pupil  of  Char- 
cot's, who  convinces  her  that  she  has  a 
strong  and  upright  character.  This  is 
the  psychic  age,  and  the  old  stage  duels 
are  fought  with  new  weapons.  The  vil- 
lain nowadays  uses  malicious  animal 
magnetism,  and  the  hero  foils  him  with 
negative  suggestion. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  in  late 
years  that  the  poetic  drama  is  coming 
back,  but  those  who  have  prophesied  it 
give  no  evidence  except  their  wish  to 
have  it  so.  Stephen  Phillips,  who  has 
labored  longest  and  most  successfully  in 
this  field,  is  rewarded  by  being  brought 
into  the  London  bankruptcy  court.  At 
tl^c  same  time  one  of  the  best  of  his 
plays  .  'TTerod,"  is  being  produced  in 
New  York  with  great  magnificence  and 
exceptionally  good  taste.  The  scene  is 
crowded,  overcrowded  in  fact,  with 
prie.sts.  courtiers,  soldiers,  musicians, 
Pharisees  and  slaves,  who  are  adinirablv 
marshaled  and  costinned.  The  acting  is 
good,  better  than  the  recitation  of  the 
verse.  Mr.  William  Faversham  sets  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  somber  sequence 
the  instant  he  enters  and  casts  a  jealous 
eye  on  the  popular  high  priest.  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  listens  to  the  poisoned  whis- 
pers of  his  sister  Salome.  .\nd  the  rest 
of  the  acts  of  TTerod.  and  all  tliat  he  did, 
behold  they  arc  written  in  the  book  of 
Joscphus.  P.ut  for  the  benctit  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  departed  from 
the  wavs  of  their  forefathers  and  no 
longer  keep  Joscphus  on  the  center  table, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  th.nt  this 
is  not  the  Salome  of  Wilde  .nnd  Strauss. 


She  may  have  been  as  bad,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  She  had  no  need  to  dance 
off  seven  veils  to  secure  the  death  of 
Aristobulus  and  of  Queen  Mariannie. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
about  the  drama  because  it  is  the  best 
known  of  Mr.  Phillips's  works.  Good 
l)oetry  it  all  is;  some  of  it  very  beautiful, 
and  Mr.  Favershani's  company  have 
(lone  their  best  to  make  of  it  also  a  good 
play. 

The  poor  multimiUionaire  has  a  hard 
time  of  it  nowadays.  He  cannot  pick  up 
a  magazine  or  enter  a  theater  without 
the  danger  of  seeing  himself  in  the  pil- 
lory. The  villain  of  the  modern  play  is 
not  so  apt  to  be  a  low-browed,  black- 
mustached  young  man  as  a  dignified  gen- 
tleman with  iron-gray  hair.  The  tele- 
phone takes  the  place  of  the  dagger  of 
the  old  melodrama  and  instead  of  mur- 
der we  have  a  stock  exchange  transac- 
tion. Such  a  play  is  "The  Ringmaster," 
by  Olive  Porter,  which  is  built  on  the 
lines  of  the  popular  novels  of  finan- 
cial intrigue.  Similarly  "Such  a 
Little  Queen"  belongs  to  the  Zenda 
group  of  romances  which  have 
been  in  favor  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  But  the  author,  Mr.  Channing 
Pollock,  gets  a  new  effect  by  setting 
the  scene  not  in  the  Balkans,  but  in  New 
York.  The  exiled  Queen  of  Herzegovina 
does  her  own  work  in  a  Harlem  flat, 
using  the  scepter  as  a  potato  masher, 
keeping  the  crown  in  a  bandbox  in  the 
fireplace  and  wearing  her  coronation 
robe  in  the  kitchen  to  save  her  only  street 
dress. 

All  these  five  plays  of  the  month  are 
good  of  their  kind.  They  are  all  clean 
plays,  well  staged  and  competently  acted. 
The  first  is  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  what  we  are  often  told  is  an  im- 
possibility, the  production  of  a  play  that 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  attractive,  true 
to  life  and  full  of  moral  inspiration.  The 
second  introduces  a  bit  of  psychology 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  but  not  at  all 
out  of  place.  The  third  is  a  sumptuous 
and  artistic  presentation  of  a  poetical 
tragedy.  The  fourth  deals  with  modern 
life  in  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
forms.  The  fifth  is  a  graceful  and  amus- 
ing bit  of  sentimentality.  There  is  no 
reason  for  patronizing  bad  plays  or  poor 
plays  when  such  as  these  are  to  be  seen. 

New  York  City. 


Reference   Libraries  for   Busy   Men 

BY   PAUL   P.  FOSTER 

[The    wriler    of    tins    aitiik-    is    in    tliaigr    (if    ilic     Kditorial     Kcftrc-ntc     Library     of     The 
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ON  the  morning  of  March  9,  five 
days  after  the  new  President 
took  his  oath  of  office,  and  some 
weeks  after  every  one  of  any  poHtical 
importance  in  Washington  knew  who 
was  going  to  be  the  new  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, an  Associated  Press  dispatcli  from 
Washington  announced  that  the  stafif  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  after  a  thoro 
search  of  the  archives  of  the  Library, 
had  been  unable  to  discover  any  bio- 
graphical mformation  regarding  Mr. 
Wickersham.  'It  could  not  find,  any- 
where in  the  nation's  library,  enough  in- 
formation about  the  new  Attorney-Gen- 
eral even  to  enable  the  Associated  Press 
to  satisfy  its  unexacting  and  non-critical 
readers ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  when  asked  on  the  ist  of  March 
for  matter  about  Mr.  Wickersham — 
eight  days  before  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress had  to  confess  its  failure — was  able 
instantly  to  furnish  authentic  biograph- 
ical matter  from  four  different  sources, 
already  collated  and  properly  filed. 

The  difference  very  well  illustrates  the 
conditions  in  such  of  om-  great  libraries 
as  have  not  established  any  reference- 
filing  system — and  unfortimately  that  is 
true  of  most  of  them — and  the  resources 
of  a  very  modest  private  library  which 
does  maintain  such  a  system. 

It  is  so  universally  admitted  that  the 
modern  American  library  leads  the  world 
in  adequate  realization  of  its  great  func- 
tion, the  education  of  the  public,  that  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  affirm  that  there 
is  one  field  of  usefulness  which  it  has 
left  almost  or  quite  untouched.  There 
are  card  catalogs,  annotations,  bibliog- 
raphies, class-lists,  opon-shelves,  trained 
and  sympathetic  attendants.  Students 
of  the  jniblic  schools  are  encouraged  and 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  library  ;  mem- 
bers of  women's  clubs,  studejits  and 
workingmen  alike,  testifv  to  the  model 
facilities  of  the  public  lii>rarv:  new  jia- 
trons  ate  being  reached,  atid  the  exten- 
sion of  the  library's  field  of  usefulness  is 
apparent.       The  one  important    feature 


wliich  has  been  neglected  is  this :  There 
has  been  no  attempt  to  classify  the  con- 
tents of  magazines  and  periodicals  so 
that  all  the  important  articles  on  any 
subject  may  be  instantly  available. 

The  value  of  magazines  and  period- 
icals for  reference  purposes  is  univer- 
sally recognized.  To  those  who  wish  to 
l)e  abreast  of  the  times  they  furnish  al- 
most the  only  convenient  means  of  keep- 
ing informed  regarding  late  facts  and 
developments.  Books  are,  of  course,  in- 
dispensable, but  necessarily  they  cannot 
long  be  relied  upon  for  the  latest  infor- 
mation, nor  do  they  offer  the  opportun- 
ities which  magazines  afford  for  pre- 
senting all  sides  of  a  subject  in  con- 
densed, carefully  edited  articles  by  the 
leading  authorities ;  while  encyclopedias 
are  frequently  years  behind  the  times 
before  they  reach  the  library  shelf. 

Therefore  the  progressive  professional 
man  of  today  depends  for  his  informa- 
tion much  more  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed upon  periodicals,  pamphlets,  re- 
ports, press  dispatches  and  newspaper 
"specials."  An  editorial  in  the  Inde- 
PF.NnENT  of  October  i.  1908.  recently 
went  so  far  as  to  say : 

"It  would  not  he  altogether  unfair  to  esti- 
mate a  man's  intellrctiial  activity  liy  the  ratio 
of  unbound  to  hound  volumes  in  his  working 
library.  .  .  .  Nowadays  most  ideas  of  impor- 
tance appear  first  in  periodicals.  It  has  be- 
come their  function  to  make  crude  inf<irmation 
p.alatnble.  to  convert  abstract  science  into  ap- 
pHed  science,  to  throw  a  soarch-Hpbt  into  dark 
corners  of  the  c.irtli  and  dark  spots  of  our  civ- 
ilization, to  start  new  movements  and  to  guide 
old  ones :  in  short,  to  inspire,  to  interest  and 
to  instruct." 

At  a  ptiblic  library  the  inquirer  for 
the  latest  facts  concerning  a  particular 
stibject  is  obliged  to  consult  one  card 
catalog  after  another,  a  dozen  or  more 
indexes  to  periodicals,  to  visit  this  and 
that  department,  onlv  to  discc^ver  at  last 
that  all  the  latest  and  be«t  di^ctK^i.^ns  of 
his  subicct  are  to  be  found  in  bulky  vol- 
ume; of  periodicals — many  of  these  ab- 
sent iti  the  bindery — and  often  the  most 
u'leful  material,  newspaper  "specials" 
and   reports,  wholly  imavailablc.      That 
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this  picture  is  not  exaggerated,  any  per- 
son familiar  with  the  routine  at  the 
average  hbrary  will  readily  admit. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the 
libraries  to  furnish  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional man,  the  reader  and  taxpayer, 
with  such  a  modern  system  of  handling 
the  vast  stores  of  information  now  locked 
away  in  bulky,  dust-collecting  volumes, 
as  will  make  those  stores  readily  avail- 
able to  all ;  one  that  will  enable  libraries 
to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  have 
ceased  to  depend  upon  the  library  for  the 
latest  facts,  because  of  frequent  disap- 
pointments. 

This  simple  and  scientific  method  of 
saving  selected  articles  and  material  is 
one  which  was  adopted  a  dozen  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
houses  in  the  country,  and  has  become 
indispensable  to  editors,  artists,  man- 
agers  and  to  the   office   force. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  patron  of  this 
library  desires  to  know  something  about 
Alfred  Nobel  and  his  legacy  to  genius. 
Instead  of  being  referred  to  an  over- 
whelming collection  of  indexes,  he  is 
presented  at  once  with  a  large  manila 
envelope  containing  all  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  any  one  of  seventy  peri- 
odicals during  the  last  twelve  years.  He 
will  also  find  the  official  reports,  many 
excellent  newspaper  "specials,"  press  re- 
ports, and  numerous  pictures.  There 
may  be  here  matter  gleaned  from  a  thou- 
sand sources,  yet  all  of  it  is  instantly 
available,  is  in  most  convenient  form, 
and  can  be  carried  away  in  one's  hand, 
if  desired. 

Such  a  result  has  been  obtained  by 
treating  each  article  as  a  unit  and  classi- 
fying it  accordingly,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  be  boimd  up.  in  the  usual  illogical 
fashion,  with  Inmdrcds  of  wholly  foreign 
articles,  and  buried  volumes  deep. 

The  ninety  and  more  periodicals  which 
reach  the  librarian's  desk  each  month 
are  stripped  of  covers,  binding-staiiles 
and  advertisements,  and  the  librarian, 
with  a  blue  pencil,  quickly  marks  the  ar- 
ticles and  portraits  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served. \n  assistant  removes  each  ar- 
ticle, st.imps  it  with  the  date  and  the  li 
brary  mark,  binds  the  loose  sheets  witii 
an  automatic  stapling-machine,  or  mere- 
ly fastens  them  together  with  a  wire  clip, 
and  eventually  deposits  the  article  in  an 
oblong    vertical    filing-en veloj>e.    ten    by 


eleven  inches  in  size,  which  contains 
practically  all  the  mateiial  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  its  subdivision,  possessed  by  the 
library,  up  to  date. 

The  envelopes  are  self-indexing,  and 
are  filed  in  sectional  filing-cabinets,  oc- 
cupying surprisingly  little  space.  Assay 
the  articles  worth  saving  from  the  aver- 
age issue  of  a  magazine  and  they  take 
up  but  little  room.  With  the  additional 
aid  of  a  complete  collection  of  reference 
books,  encyclopedias,  annuals,  reports 
and  unbound  files  of  all  important  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  the  contents  of 
which  arc  indexed,  this  unique  refer- 
ence library  is  enabled  to  give  the  full- 
est and  latest  information  on  almost  any 
subject. 

Here  is  a  great,  constantly  expanding, 
"loose-leaf,"  up-to-the-minute,  encyclo- 
pedic reference  system,  which  classifies 
anything  and  everything  of  potential  val- 
ue. It  is  the  only  plan  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  general  or  special  in- 
formation regarding  live  subjects,  in- 
stantly, compactly  and  conveniently.  The 
busy  patron  of  this  library  obtains  from 
the  envelope  he  requests  all  the  articles 
regarding  the  desired  subject  which  have 
appeared  in  "Poole,"  or  any  other  in- 
dex. He  can  be  sure  of  having  placed 
before  him,  almost  as  soon  as  he  asks 
for  it,  the  completest  possible  collection 
of  data,  in  convenient  form.  No  other 
method  approaches  it  in  simplicity,  com- 
prehensiveness and  accessibility. 

Take,  for  example,  a  subject  now  con- 
stantly discussed :  the  growth  of  prohi- 
bition. The  "Temperance"  envelope  con- 
tains seventy-five  articles  on  the  subject, 
many  of  them  newspaper  "specials."  and 
half  of  them  from  sources  not  indexed 
and  therefore  unavailable  in  any  form  at 
a  library.  Here  is  the  full  text  of  Pres- 
ident Eliot's  famous  Faneuil  Hall  speech, 
in  which  he  advocated  no-license;  the 
excellent  and  authoritative  articles  on 
the  liquor  problem  which  appeared  in 
Collier's  H'cckly;  the  bibliography  issued 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  care- 
ful articles  from  the  Boston  Transcript, 
the  New  York  Times  and  Tribuuc.  tlic 
Litcrar\  Digest  and  l^mdon  Sphere; 
with  all  the  other  articles  which  libraries 
lock  up  in  bound  volumes  for  the  patron 
to  discover  as  best  he  can. 

Now.  only  half  of  these  articles  could 
be   found  at   a   public   lil)rary.  probably 
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half  of  those  again  would  he  in  process 
of  hinding,  and  nearly  all  would  l>e  in 
heavy  volumes,  bound  with  hundreds  of 
other  articles  upon  topics  of  no  interest 
to  the  investigator.  Our  envelope,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  twice  the  infor- 
mation, all  easily  carried  in  one's  hand, 
and  instantly  available.  The  difference 
is  the  same  as  that  between  handling  a 
ton  of  crude  ore  and  the  little  bag  of 
concentrates  to  which  it  has  been  re- 
duced, and  which  contains  all  the  min- 
eral wealth. 

No  one  complains  of  the  lack  of  mate- 
rial in  these  days  ;  the  trouble  is  that  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  it ;  library  shelves 
groan  with  undigested  books,  pamphlets 
and  bound  volumes  of  periodicals.  Mul- 
titudes of  important  facts  confront  us 
momentarily  every  day,  but  are  lost  in  a 
hopeless  mass  when  we  try  later  to  recall 
or  investigate  a  single  subject,  or  they 
are  so  inextricably  confused  with  other 
material  that  the  average  busy  man  or 
woman  cannot  afford  the  time  to  ferret 
out  the  information.  Libraries  should 
organize  this  vast  fund  on  modern  lines, 
classify  and  concentrate  it.  and  their  ex- 
perts should  do  our  work  for  us,  when 
they  can  do  it  better  than  we  can  and 
more  quickly. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  demands 
which  this  "loose-leaf  library"  supplies 
in  a  large  publishing  house.  The  art 
department  may  want  pictures  of  cow- 
boys, for  example.  TTcre  are  three  or 
four  envelopes  which  contain  more  pic- 
tures, photographs  and  drawings  of  cow- 
boys than  could  be  found  elsewhere  in  a 
week's  search,  if  at  all.  If  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  Remington,  or  Frost,  or 
Parrish.  or  St.  daudens.  or  Sargent,  or 
any  illustrator,  painter,  scidptor.  or  any 
other  artist  arc  wanted,  they  are  forth- 
coming at  once,  in  most  convenient  form. 
Is  a  prairie  schooner  of  '40  wanted? 
TTerc  it  is.  The  stoke-hole  of  a  modern 
liner?  Here.  The  interior  of  a  fur- 
trading  post  at  Hudson  P.av?  We  have 
it.  Artistic  covers  of  all  the  maqazines 
for  ten  years  past :  efTective  advcrtise- 
menls,  cataloos,  annc^unccmcnts  ;  all  are 
at  hand.  And  s<^  )ust  one  department  of 
a  great  i)ublishing  house  is  served. 

.^n  editor  asks  to  verify  the  chevron 
of  an  orderlv-serireant :  another  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  new  Attornev- 
renernl,  the  sons  o^  (Iu>  Presidents,  lonn 


sharks,  pure  food,  the  dean  milk  cam- 
paign, hunting  in  Africa,  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  or  may  not  shoot  there, 
out-of-door  schools  for  tuberculous  chil- 
dren—all the  latest  information  is  sup- 
l)lied  at  a  minute's  notice.  Thousands 
f>f  portraits  of  famous  people  are  to  be 
had,  beautiful  illustrations  from  the 
I^jndon  Sphere,  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  the  Graphic,  English  Country 
Life,  the  English,  German,  IVcnch  and 
Spanish  periodicals ;  none  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  had  in  a  week's  time  at  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  country :  in  short, 
here  is  an  unrivaled  assemblage  of 
graphic  information.  comi)lete,  conveni- 
ent and  compact. 

The  plan  is  so  simple  and  flexible  that 
it  may  be  adapted  to  almost  any  r.se.  In 
every  home  there  are  quantities  of  maga- 
zines .stored  u.selessly  away  in  the  attic. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  dismember 
these  collections  of  good  literature  and 
to  save  such  articles  as  are  desired  for 
future  reference.  The  stories  may  Ik 
saved,  too,  and  sent  to  friends  or  to  hos- 
pitals. The  parts  of  a  serial  may  be 
brought  together  and  crudely  bound,  and 
one  has  the  latest  nov^I.  for  which  a  dol- 
lar or  more  is  being  charged  in  the  book 
stores.  The  matinee-girl  mav  classify 
the  stage  pictures — housewifely  hints 
may  be  collated — vacation  suggestions 
saved — a  thousand  and  one  items  of  use- 
ful information  preserved  ;  and  all  with 
the  aid  of  a  box  or  drawer,  and  some 
foot-sfjuare  folds  ov  envelopes.  In  fact, 
when  people  begin  to  discover  how  con- 
venient it  is  to  read  a  ten-page  storv  or 
article,  freed  from  the  weight  of  all  ir- 
relevant matter,  it  may  become  jxipular 
to  remove  the  l)inding  staples  .soon  after 
the  magazine  is  received,  "tabloid"  the 
contents  and  thus  ensure  its  permanent 
usefulness.  Tn  the  publishing  house  re- 
feired  to,  this  is  done  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  and  the  advertisements  from  all 
the  leading  tnagazines  are  carefullv 
saved  atid  boimd,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  advertising  departmetit. 

This  is  a  way,  t«>o.  by  which  all  of  vis 
may  assist  in  the  "conservation  of  re 
sources.''  about  which  we  hear  so  much, 
and  which,  like  so  nianv  great  move- 
ments, seems  so  remote  to  the  individual. 
.■\ssuredly  information  should  bo  includ- 
ed in  the  list  of  resources  to  be  con- 
served.    Just  try  putting  that  pile  of  old 
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magazines,  which  has  been  gathering 
dust  in  the  attic  so  long,  thru  this  assay- 
ing process,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  vital  and  valuable  your  classi- 
fied collection  will  become.  Gradually 
you  will  add  to  your  "loose-leaf  library": 
pamphlets,  the  Government  bulletins, 
catalogs,  clippings  and  all  the  hitherto 
scattered  information  which  you  have 
been  accumulating,  and  could  never  find 
before  when  you  wanted  it. 

Various  adaptations  of  such  a  refer- 
ence system  are  being  established  in 
many  diflFerent  offices  and  institutions.  A 
firm  of  street  railway  engineers  in  Bos- 
ton maintains  an  elaborate  engineering 
and  technical  reference  bureau ;  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  New  York 
City  has  established  a  library  on  the  lines 
described,  complete  in  information  re- 
garding public  utilities ;  and  there  are 
now  a  number  of  bureaus  of  municipal 
research :  notably  that  in  New  York  City. 

The  success  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Bureaus  has  been  largely  due  to  this 
flexible  plan.  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Indiana.  Oregon,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Dakota.  Alabama  and 
Rhode  Island  are  among  the  States 
where  there  is  a  modern,  rapid  system  of 
supplying   facts  of   value   to  legislators. 


In  the  great  States  of  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania,  at  this  writ- 
ing, the  progressive  members  of  the  Leg- 
islatures are  endeavoring  to  establish 
such  bureaus. 

In  all  of  the  offices  and  institutions 
where  such  a  system  exists,  its  greatest 
benefit  has  been  in  the  immense  saving 
of  time,  a  commodity  worth  money  even 
to  patrons  of  the  public  libraries.  Mate- 
rial is  always  ready,  concentrated  and 
complete,  and  the  use  of  the  reference 
library  has  been  multiplied  by  quick 
service,  which  can  only  be  provided  bv 
this  system,  the  manifold  advantages  of 
which  are  here  set  forth.  As  these  ad- 
vantages become  more  widely  known, 
the  plan  is  sure  to  be  adopted  in  every 
institution  where  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple require  complete  information  en  live 
topics  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  a  demand  for  specialized 
information  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
technology,  politics  or  business,  for  sup- 
plying which  periodical  articles  are  in- 
dispensable mediums.  In  the  institutions 
and  business  houses  where  it  has  been 
thoroly  tested,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
patrons  of  this  modern  reference  library 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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To  a  Sonnet  on   the  Sonnet 

BY  THOMAS  WALSH 

Nay — wouldst  thou  write  a  sonnet  on  the  sonnet 

Full  of  confectionery  charms  like  those 

The  dimpled  poets  pin  upon  the  rose. 
Twining  thy  fancies  as  if  for  a  bonnet 
And  forcing  the  poor  frowning  Muse  to  don  it! — 

Wouldst  thou  prove  faithless  to  try  frail  rondeaus? 

Thou  sayst  the  sonnet  like  a  lily  grows — 
Then,  critic,  scorn  not — nor  lay  trinkets  on  it. 

No  jewels  asks  she  for  her  perfect  throat, — 
But  some  pure  court  wherein  she  may  expand 
And  sun  the  check  that  gods  have  dreamt  upon  : 
So  gird  thee — if  wouldst  serve  her  cause  remote — 
As  one  who  in  an  alien,  thankless  land 

Tears  down  the  huts  that  crowd  a  Parthenon. 

Hrooklyn,   N.    Y. 


The  Aviator  of  the  Nation 


BY  LUKE  J.  MINAHAN 

IMr.  Miiialiaii  is  iircsident  of  the  PilUlicld  Aero  Club,  one  ul  ilie  mobt  active  in  ibc 
country.  Its  Airo  Park  has  been  pronounced  the  best  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  is 
used  by  that  and  other  clubs   for  ascensions.— -Kiiitob.] 


THE  world  laughed  when  Jean  Paul 
i'liedrich  Richter  said:  "Provi- 
dence has  given  to  the  French  the 
empire  of  the  land ;  to  the  English  that 
of  the  sea;  to  the  German  that  of  the 
air."  At  the  time  it  was  a  biting  sar- 
casm, a  taunt  to  Germany's  limited 
strength  and  size.  But  times  have 
changed,  and  the  "empire  of  the  air" 
seems  to  be  causing  no  end  of  anxiety 
to  the  other  empires.  And  so  we  hear 
charges  and  counter  charges,  threats  and 
counter  threats,  and  each  power  in  a 
mad  contest  strives  for  the  conquest  of 
the  air,  aye,  mastery  at  all  cost  1 

If  those  empires  across  the  sea  strive 
in  bitter  contest  to  gain  the  empire  of 
the  air,  not  so  America.  We,  or  better, 
those  who  are  supposed  to  express  our 
opinion,  have  gravely  decided  that  air- 
ships will  never  be  of  any  use  to  further 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country, 
therefore  America,  the  nation,  does  not 
participate  in  the  contest  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  air,  and  those  Americans 
who,  like,  the  Wright  brothers,  Curtiss 
and  others,  would  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  aerial  flight  find  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  entirely  indifTerent 
to  their  needs,  and  must  go  abroad  to 
get  means  to  conduct  their  experiments, 
'ihe  fact  that  we  do  not  contribute  our 
(|uota  toward  solving  an  economical 
problem  does  not  seem  to  concern  us, 
and  we  find  justification  in  that  the  air- 
ship and  other  instruments  of  like  na- 
ture tend  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
and  to  revolutionize  the  present  state  of 
things,  therefore  we  will  not  encourage 
thoni  financially. 

However,  it  is  a  psyclK)k)gical  mys- 
tery that  no  sooner  and  no  matter  how 
strong  Assurance  builds  a  castle.  Doubt's 
minions  will  find  some  loose  stones  to 
move  and  undermine  the  castle's  foun- 
dation. So  some  of  us  who  had  felt  as- 
sured by  what  seemed  to  be  wisdom 
are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  America's 


altitude  in  regard  to  solving  the  aerial 
liiglit  problem  is  at  all  commendable.  We 
doubt  whether  our  Government's  indif- 
ference is  at  all  justifiable,  and  don't 
think  it  is  to  our  credit  as  patriots  that 
for  the  sake  of  a  rather  insignificant 
sum  of  money  we  let  foreign  countries 
have  first  rights  over  the  works  of  Amer- 
ican inventors.  We  failed — or  did  we 
refuse? — to  recognize  our  geniuses,  and 
the  Wright  brothers  might  have  gone 
back  to  build  bicycles  for  lack  of 
funds  to  complete  their  aeroplane  if 
France  had  not  helped  them  out  of  their 
difficulties.  Yet  we  wonder  at  their  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  niche  we  want  to 
give  them  in  the  American  Hall  of  Fame. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  in  their  most 
trying  hour,  when,  having  been  refused 
audience  at  home,  they  sought  foreign 
markets  and  proved  beyond  doubt  the 
value  of  their  inventions,  even  then  we 
failed  to  recognize  their  genius,  but  re- 
luctantly admitted  that  they  "might  be 
more  than  dreamers !"  We  forget  that 
after  they  had  attained  success  in  Europe 
and  proved  beyond  doubt  the  value  of 
the  fruit  of  their  labor,  even  when  Ger- 
many had  set  an  example  by  giving 
Count  Zeppelin  full  support :  we  forget 
that  even  then  our  Government  still  stip- 
ulated that  they  should  fulfil  certain 
conditions  which  the  best  authorities  re- 
garded as  too  severe  and  impossible  to 
fulfil,  if  they  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment buy  an  aeroplane  from  them ;  and 
when  Orville  Wright,  in  his  attempt  to 
meet  those  conditions,  met  with  the  ac- 
cident that  killed  the  passenger,  hurt  the 
inventor  and  wrecked  the  machine,  he 
met  with  no  such  good  demonstration 
of  patriotism  as  Count  Zeppelin  met  in 
Germany  when  his  airship  was  de- 
stroyed: Germany  gave  Count  Zeppelin 
$1,000,000  with  which  to  rebuiUI  the 
destroyed  airship,  and  to  found  an  insti- 
tute for  the  promotion  of  aeronautic 
science.     .Xmerica  did  not  even  give  Or- 
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ville  Wright  its  full  sympathy,  and  the 
brothers  were  left  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  That  they  finally  met  those 
severe  conditions  is  to  their  credit;  of  the 
officer  who  died  in  the  accident  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  attempt  we  can  truly  say, 
"he  died  for  his  country." 

Not  a  paper  or  periodical  thruout  the 
country  failed  to  mention  Curtiss's  re- 
markable feat  at  Rheims,  and  most  of 
those  periodicals  spoke  of  him  with 
pride;  but  one  looked  in  vain  for  com- 
ments that  would  denote  that  this  nation 
appreciates  the  commercial  value  of  the 
successes  gained  by  her  aviators  in  the 
last  year.  Where  is  the  so  much  wanted 
American  business  insight  that  we  don't 
seem  to  see  the  economic  value  of  an 
efficient  airship?  Are  we  really  so  jin- 
goed  that  we  must  consider  every  inven- 
tion for  its  worth  as  an  implement  of 
warfare  instead  of  as  a  means  to  further 
the  development  of  our  industry  and  a 
solver  of  economic  problems?  Why 
must  we  continually  read  that  each  of 
Zeppelin's  airships  will  carry  eight  tons 
of  warfare  implements  when,  as  a  fact, 
the  Zeppelin  Aerial  Navigation  Company 
is  planning  to  carry  eight  thousand  tons 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  for  the 
furtherment  of  Germany's  industries? 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  says  that  the  aeroplane 
"may  be  called  the  avant-courier  of  the 
international  world-state  or  the  herald 
of  the  ruin  of  civilization."  He  might 
have  added  that  it  is  up  to  ourselves  to 
make  it  either,  and  that  there  are  more 
reasons  for  making  it  the  first  than  the 
last  alternative.  We  should  believe  with 
Count  Zeppelin  that  "the  eflfect  of  aii- 
ships  will  rather  be  to  create  a  bond  of 
union  between  nations  than  to  set  them 
all  against  one  another."  True,  this 
coimtry  was  the  only  first-class  power 
who,  at  the  Hague  Second  Peace  Confer- 
ence signed  the  agreement :  "to  prohibiii 
for  a  period  extending  to  the  close  of  the 
Third  Peace  Conference  the  dischargi- 
of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  bal- 
loons or  by  other  new  methods  of  a  sim 
ilar  nature,"  while  twenty-three  other 
Powers,  including  Germany,  ICngland. 
■Russia.  France,  .Austria.  Italy  and  Spain, 
did  not  sign.  P.tit  should  the  fact  that 
.America  contemplates  a  program  of 
peace  prevent   her    from   financially   en- 


couraging the  development  of  science? 
The  amount  of  work  yet  to  be  done 
lo  bring  the  aeroj^lane  to  a  practical  de- 
gree ot  efficiency  is  extensive.  Giving 
no  consideration  to  the  large  number  of 
aviators  of  which  we  have  heard  as  hav- 
ing wonderful  Hying  capacities — claims 
yet  unproved  considering  only  those  few 
that  have  actually  fiown,  like  Uleriot's 
monoplane,  which  crossed  the  English 
Channel  on  July  25.  twenty-five  miks  in 
thirty-seven  minutes ;  Wright's  biplane, 
that  met  the  Government  conditions  at 
P'ort  Meyer  on  July  30,  Hying  one  hour, 
twelve  minutes  and  forty  seconds  at  a 
speed  of  forty-two  and  one  half  miles  per 
hour ;  Curtiss's  aeroplane,  that  won  the 
Scientific  A}iicrica)i  cup  on  July  4,  1908, 
by  a  flight  lasting  thirty-two  minutes, 
thirty  seconds,  and  the  Gordon-Bennett 
cup  at  Rheims,  for  the  fastest  flight  of 
twenty  kilometers,  fiying  12.42  miles  in 
eleven  minutes,  fifty  and  two-thirds  sec- 
onds; considering  only  these,  and  a  few 
more  whose  feats  have  shown  possibil- 
ities, we  find  that  the  limitations  involved 
are  so  great  that  those  feats  are  just 
about  equal  to  the  feat  of  the  early 
steam  car  when  it  beat  a  horse-drawn 
car  in  a  speed  contest  at  I'.altimore  a 
century  ago.  The  steam  car  then  beat 
the  horse-drawn  car  by  a  small  margin, 
so  Bleriot's  monoplane  beat  the  I'rench 
topedo  boat  in  the  journey  across  the 
Channel  by  a  small  margin. 

We  speak  of  stealing  into  foreign 
countries,  when,  as  a  fact,  we  are  but  like 
fledglings  fluttering  from  branch  to 
branch  only  in  jiropitious  weather ;  and 
we  tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  would 
happen  if  adverse  winds  should  catch 
us  unexpectedly,  for  we  remember  how 
the  winds  dealt  with  a  large  number  of 
uncautious  aeronauts  and  aviators  in  the 
past. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  require  nnich 
l^rcscicncc  to  foresee  the  ultimate  success 
<if  the  aeroplane;  but  to  attain  that  de- 
gree of  efficiency  will  require  extensive 
experiments,  and  to  conduct  these  rc- 
(|uires  iiieaii'^,  which  the  nations  should 
provide.  If  we  di>  that,  we  shall,  in 
the  near  future,  be  tlie  proud  possess- 
ors of  an  aeroplane  that  will  not  only 
fly.  but  be  utile,  for  we  have  the  geniuses 
to  build  it. 
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THUS   the   late   John    Hay   sent    his 
words   of    shadow-soft    sahitation 
to  our  llaron  Takasaki,  who  re- 
ceived them  when  liis  hcauty-lovins  soul 
with  the  world  was  lanicntin.e^  over  their 
author's  death.     This  hit  of  petal  of  Mr. 
Hay's  was  the  last  to  fall,  as  it  was  written 
only  a  week  or  two  hefore  his  sleep:  I 
can  well  imaijine  his  gracious  .shape  pass- 
ing into  the  shadows  singing  a  note  of 
"•reeting.   yes.   singing  even   in   sight  of 
grini-fa"ce(l  death.     The  Raron's  iioctical 
reply  in  a  customary  vAa  followed  after 
him' over  the  "ten  thousand  billion  miles 
of  the  shadowv  road."     What  a  joy  it 
was  for  his  old  heart— the  T.aron  is  now 
enjoying  the  golden  hlessing  of  his  three- 
score  and   ten— to   he    saluted   over   the 
seas  hv  Mr.  Hay  as  a  p<K^t.  rather  than 
as  a  statesman.     Mr.  Hay's  words  were 
true;  there's  no  other  poet  like  the  Baron 
who  lives  and  sings  by  Nippon's  shining 
strand.     His  villa  at  the  Hill  of  Leaves. 
"Hayama"    in    lapancsc.    ."Stands   on    the 
cliff'likc  a  falcon's  nest,  gathering  more 
sunlight,  and  many  more  stars  at  night ; 
the  hlue  waves  of  the  Sagami  Ray  kiss 
its  feet  with  the  soft  lips  of  love.     The 
Crown  rrince  gave  it  the  name  "(^npak- 
waku."*  meaning  the  building  washed  by 

•The    U.Tioii    wrote    on    liis    own    Onp.ikwnUu : 
"The    uladdoiiinc  w.ivcs   of   roy.il   mercy    \\^<-\\ 
This  btiiMiiiK,   and  their  i>lc.ising  power  aflcets 
Even  Ihc  spirits  in  Hc.iven  with  hidden  joy. 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 


BY  YONE  NOGUCHI 

merciful  waves;  indeed,  here  at  ( )npak- 
waku  you  feel  every  breath  of  Heaven's 
mercy,  and  make  yourself  reborn  in  a 
golden  clime  as  a  poet,  and  pray  to  sing 
as  a  soaring  bird.  A  few  years  ago  Lord 
Tennyson,  the  noble  laureate's  son,  the 
Governor  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, sent  I'.aron  Takasaki.  the  Japan- 
ese Poet  Laureate,  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Court  Poets,  his  father's  autograph 
poem  called  "The  Poet."  beginning  thus 
as  it  is  known  well : 

"The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 
With  golden  stars  above." 

It  is  one  of  his  life's  regrets  that  he 
cannot  understand  words  of  English,  but 
it  is  his  joy  and  pride  to  be  born  and 
bred  as  a  poet,  in  whose  golden  world 
mortal  language  weighs  little,  since 
every  poet  from  East  and  W'e.st  s]ieaks 
the  same  language  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. He  was  jicrfectly  delighted  to  hear 
mv  talk  upon  the  poets  of  England  and 
America,  old  and  new;  "Truth  is  the 
.same  like  a  star."  he  sighed. 

To  see  a  poet  in  a  right  place  and  light 
is  a  blessing;  I  saw  him  and  talked  with 
him  at  his  delightful  ( )npakwaku  in  the 
right  month  of  March  when  your  spring 
thoughts  will  begin  to  take  their  liaiijiv 
wings  and  the  world  for  you  may  turn 
to  a  swaving  reed  of  song  at  your  com- 
mand.   T  was  told  by  the  Baron  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  droi)ped  in  here  a 
month  ago  to  chat  on  poetry,  and  that 
she  left  a  few  ula  written  on  seeing  the 
umc    (plum)    blos.soms    in    his    garden. 
The  bekned  heart  of  the  Empress  with 
that  of  the  old  Baron  was  hugely  glad 
to  hear  this  vcar  the  songs  of  the  u\:,h'\sh 
(the  nightingale)  of  its  content  in  peace. 
This  eight-matted  chamber  with  a  poet- 
ical  whisper  like  that   in   a   fairy   story, 
embracing  the   large   view   of   seas   and 
skies,  where  T   sr.t  with  him  hour  after 
hour,  with  a  China  vessel  full  of  Japan- 
ese cake  and  many  tiny  cups  filled  with  a 
fragrant    tea   from   a   strange  corner  of 
Tapan  before  us.  was  honored.  I  am  told 
iiv  the  Baron,  by  the  blissful  presence  of 
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the  Crown  Prince ;  I  was  perfectly 
charmed  to  be  assured  that  the  place 
where  I  sat  was  the  very  place  where  he 
was  pleased  to  sit.  I  saw  upon  the 
tokonoma  many  a  souvenir  given  to  him 
by  the  royal  family  on  various  occa- 
sions ;  I  especially  took  notice  of  a  siisnri 
bako  (writing-box)  lacquered,  vvith  the 
moon  and  trees  in  gold  on  the  cover, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Empress 
with  her  sweet  wishes.  Will  he  write 
nta     forever     from     that     writing-box? 


l?.\KON    TAKASAKI, 
The  Japanese   poet   laureate. 

Why.  nia  is  his  life;  his  belief  in   it  is 
sure  as  death. 

Beyond  the  glassed  shoji  the  mighty 
wonder  in  the  whitest  apparition  of  Fuji 
Mountain  expects  you  across  the  bay  ;  it 
is  tiie  most  beautiful  sight  in  Japan,  and 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  beautiful  m  the 
world,  by  whose  magic  shape  we  Tapan- 
cse  can  in  a  certain  measure  bind  our 
sun-born  souls  with  .something  like  the 
ideal.  Tt  was  born  out  of  the  truest 
licart  of  Japan ;  from  it  the  Japanese 
poetry  springs  out :  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  Japanese  truth  and  love.     Tt  has  been 


sung  from  time  immemorial,  and  still  it 
is  the  very  source  of  poetical  inspiration. 
The  hearts  of  our  fatlicrs  used  to  leap 
higher  seeing  its  divine  cone ;  and  our 
hearts  leap,  too.  One  of  our  oldest  poets 
sang  on  Fuji  with  the  following  words: 

"Of  Yamato,  the  Land  of  Sunrise. 

It  is  tlie    pcace-givcr,  it    is    tlie    god,  it  is  the 

treasure. 
On  the  peak  of  Fuji,  in  the  land  of  Suruga, 
I  never  weary  of  gazing." 

The  people  born  in  the  part  of  the 
country  whence  the  high  top  of  the 
mountain  can  be  observed  are  deemed  as 
born  under  a  lucky  star ;  the  poet  who 
can  admire  it  and  ennoble  his  own  soul 
bv  its  sacred  touch  may  be  said  to  be  one 
with  the  divine  lot.  I  find  that  very  poet 
in  the  Baron  Takasaki.  And  suppose 
)ou  will  stretch  your  arm  from  the 
Baron's  balcony,  I  am  sure  you  will  feel 
as  if  you  can  touch  a  beautiful  green 
mass,  an  island  foliage-covered,  rising 
out  of  the  water  about  a  mile  from  the 
mainland,  in  the  direction  of  the  famous 
Kamakura-Enoshima,  the  Holy  Island, 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  the  god- 
dess of  beauty.  You  will  hear  the  old 
song  born  out  of  the  old  earth  sung  by 
a  thousand  fishermen  upon  the  stainless 
blue  sea,  under  the  cloudless  white  sky. 
T  have  even  a  hope  that  we  can  espy  one 
or  two  beautiful  red  Torii  dedicated  to 
the  Dragon-goddess  who  homes  in  that 
unique  city  of  the  sea.  It  is  certainly  a 
rare  piece  of  luck  to  talk  on  poetry  and 
art  with  Baron  Takasaki  at  his  Hayama 
villa  even  where  the  long  blessed  '■hadow 
of  the  Great  Idol  of  the  Lord  Buddha  at 
Kamakura  may  reach,  under  whose 
breath  we  will  chant  the  song  of  beauty 
and  faith.  However,  his  dear  old  heart 
must  be  sad  as  he  lost  his  son  in  the  late 
war  with  Russia,  altho  I  believe  that 
tears  and  sorrow  only  will  heighten  the 
nobility  of  a  poet's  heart,  whose  highest 
reach  is  nothing  but  tragedy. 

He  wrote  when  his  son,  Motohiko,  a 

naval  officer,  about  to  start  for  the  war. 

received  a  brace  of  wild  geese  from  the 

Court : 

"You've  had  a  royal  gift:  Now,  in  return. 
Shoot  that  proud  hird  that  haunts  the  Eagle's 

nest 
.And  bring  him  as  an  offering  to  your  T^rd !" 
(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

The  Eagle's  Nest  is  one  of  the  forts  at 
Port  Arthur.     And  soon  after,  hearing 
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the  news  of  his  death  before  Port 
Arthur,  he  was  obliji^ed  to  write  under 
his  son's  picture : 

I. 
"Well  hast  thou  kept  the  teaching  of  thy  sire 
That  ever  bade  thee  in  tlie  perilous  hour 
Yield  up  lliy  life  for  thy  dear  country's  sake. 

II. 
"Now  rest  ni  peace ;  the  son  thou  leav'st  be- 
hind, 
Thy  only  son,  I  take  and  nurture  up, 
A  living  monument  of  all  thy  worth." 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  sent  him  the 
following  utas: 

I. 
"Wc  mourn  for  him,  the  son,  who  lost  his  life 
For  his  dear  country  on  the  battle  field ; 
Vet  'tis  the  father's  heart  that  grieves  us  most. 

II. 

"Take    thou   liis    son  — he's    full    of    life    and 

hope — 
And  use  him  as  thy  trusty  bamboo-staff, 
For  serviceable  aid  in  all  thy  work." 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

To  which  the  Baron  replied  with  his 
profound  bows : 

I. 
"I  wept  not  for  my  son,  yet  now  my  sleeves 
Are   wet   witli  tears,   with  gracious  tears  that 

fall 
Like    raindrops     from    our    country's     mother 
tree. 

II. 

"Yes,  I  will  take  my  late  son's  only  son, 
And  rear  him  gently.      He  will  be  to  me 
A  staff,  to  tlice  a  strong,  protecting  shield." 
(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

"What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this."  ho 
renewed  his  talk.  He  is  a  distinguished 
talker,  always  spontaneous,  and  often 
overwhelming.  He  has  one  advantage  in 
not  being  a  listener,  as  he  is  terribly  deaf. 
And  I  was  perfectly  pleased  to  listen  to 
his  talk :  his  voice,  sonorous  and  firm, 
sounded,  at  least  to  my  ears,  like  an  off- 
hand clatter  of  .some  Japanese  sword 
which  was  a  guardian  god  for  a  samurai. 
I  never  met,  1  confess,  any  person  bcf(^re 
like  this  Baron  who  imprest  me  with 
such  a  calm  but  strong  thrill  of  truth- 
fulness ;  the  incarnation  of  patriotism, 
that  is  to  say,  the  real  santurai  old  and 
rare,  I  have  seen  with  my  living  eyes 
right  before  me.  "I  do  not  say  that  I 
am  a  poet!  Never!  I  am,  as  you  know, 
a  boorish  sort  of  thing  hailing  from  far- 
away Satsuma.  where  boorislincss  is  re- 


garded quite  often  as  even  a  virtue ;  and 
I  am  still  unfamiliar  with  art  and  let- 
ters. However,  I  dare  say  that  I  have 
never  been  a  betrayer  of  truth  in  my 
heart  and  uta.  I  have  not  one  line  which 
does  not  sound  true  in  my  innermost 
heart  where  I  burn  incense  before  the 
altar  of  poetry.  I  pray  only  to  be  true, 
but  not  to  become  famous  as  a  poet.  In 
fact,  I  may  not  be  a  poet  at  all."  Then 
he  told  ivie  how  he  tried  not  to  accept 
such  an  elevated  title  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Poetry  OITfice  or  the  uta  teacher  for  th** 
Emperor  in  reality,  when  it  was  offered 
to  him  personally  by  the  Emperor  some 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  that  he  had  no 
other  way  but  to  accept  when  he  was 
told  by  the  Mikado  that  it  would  be 
enough  to  do  wdiat  he  was  able  to  do. 
and  he,  the  Mikado,  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it.  And  here  he  is  holding 
that  illustrious  office  with  such  honor 
strong  and  positive.  It  is  said  that  he 
presented  the  Mikado  three  items  for  his 
ratification  before  he  stepped  one  step 
toward  his  acce])tance  of  the  chief  office 
in  the  poetry  department  in  the  palace. 
What  were  tliey  ? 

The  first  thing  w-as  that  the  Emperor 
should  not  neglect  his  state  work  thru 
a  greater  indulgence  in  uta  writing.  The 
Baron  observed  that  the  nation — indeed, 
she  was  a  small  thing  twenty  years  ago 
— must  grow  larger  in  order  to  take  a 
hand,  at  least,  iti  settling  the  .Asiatic 
affairs,  and  then  the  Mikado's  function 
would  be  a  busy  one  to  manage  matters 
within  and  without.  The  Mikado  was  to 
call  the  Cabinet  members  before  him 
every  day,  and  a  special  audience  should 
be  given  to  the  foreign  ministers :  if  his 
daily  course  of  work  should  be  disturbed. 
Baron  Takasaki  said,  it  meant  that  the 
classical  jf/d-poetry  which  ought  to  beau- 
tify and  exalt  the  nation's  mind  was 
doing  a  great  harm.  The  Baron  declared 
that  such  was  not  the  real  uta  at  all. 
And  it  was  his  second  item  that  the 
Mikado  must  think  himself  to  be  an  uta 
student  before  him.  .And  the  Mikado 
was  asked  to  overlook  his  hard  language 
and  criticism,  where  he  was  sure  His 
Majesty  would  meet,  since  he  was  going 
to  trust  him;*elf  in  his  hand.  The  Baron 
said  that  there  was  nothing  harder  for 
him  than  to  flatter,  and  he  begged   the 
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Emperor  to  remember  that  he  was  only 
a  country  samurai  whose  honesty  was 
liis  hfe.  It  is  said  the  IJaron  told  the 
Emperor  that  he  had  to  bend  a  bamboo 
stick  more  than  he  ought  to  when  he 
wanted  to  make  an  arrow  out  of  it  (it 
is  said  he  held  an  iron  stick  from  the  fire 
box  before  the  Mikado  to  illustrate  his 
words),  and  that  it  might  happen  some- 
times he  would  be  too  severe  toward  His 
Majesty's  utas,  too,  than  he  ought  to 
perhaps  Thirdly,  the  Baron  said  that 
everybody  had  liis  own  choice  and  opin- 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Baron's 
attitude  toward  the  Emperor's  poems  is 
grave;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  that  the 
Emperor  is  gently  yielding  under  his 
guidance.  The  poems  will  be  handed  to 
him  once  a  month  or  once  in  two 
months ;  they  are  quite  often  in  the  Mi- 
kado's handwriting,  tho  more  often  copied 
by  some  court  lady.  (Here  the  Baron 
showed  me  a  package  of  the  Emperor's 
utas  which  were  sent  in  a  few  days  ago 
for  his  reading;  they  are  said  to  amount 
to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  and  to 
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ion,  and  his  correction  and  judgment 
were  not  final  bv  any  means;  he  begged, 
the  Emperor  to  show  his  work,  after  liis 
examination,  to  the  other  court  poets. 
And  he  entreated  the  Mikado  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  them,  and  not  as  the  head 
man  of  the  of!ke.  Those  three  items 
were  gladly  approved  by  the  Emperor, 
who  is  still  today  keeping  rigidly  the 
])romise  which  he  gave  the  Baron  at  tho 
start. 


reproeni  two  months'  iioetical  work.  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  poetical  wonder.)  The 
Baron  will  go.  I  am  told,  under  the  rite 
of  "purification  and  bathing  in  water''  to 
begin  with,  and  change  his  kimono  to  a 
dress  of  ceremony,  and  then  begin  to 
road  thorn  with  such  a  feeling  as  if  he 
wore  facing  \o  a  go<rs  altar.  He  used  to 
scratch  quite  freely  and  add  his  correc- 
tion till  some  years  ago  as  the  Emperor's 
work  left  much  to  be  desired :  but  it  ad- 
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vanced  almost  marvelously  lately,  so  that 
he  has  only  to  read  and  admire.  I  am 
told  by  the  Baron  that  he  has  five  marks 
of  merit  to  put  on  the  Jiniperor's  utas; 
the  very  best  being  two  circles,  the  sec- 
ond best  one  circle  and  two  dots,  the 
third  one  circle  and  one  dot,  the  fourth 
just  one  circle,  and  the  poorest  only  one 
dot.  And  how  hard  the  Mikado  strives 
to  get  the  first  mark! 

]t  happened  some  years  ago  that  the 
Emperor  had  been  discouraged  for  some 
long  time  on  receiving  only  a  poor  mark 
for  his  poems,  and  all  the  court  ladies  in 
waiting  worried  to  see  his  unhapj)y  face. 
The  late  Madam  Saisho  Atsuko,  an  emi 
nent  poetess  herself,  said  to  Baron  Taka- 
saki  in  her  palace  chamber  that  she 
wished  he  would  slightly  modify  his 
rigidity  upon  the  Mikado's  poems;  she 
had  been  worrying,  she  declared.  And 
about  the  future  of  uta,  which  had  begun 
to  flourish  from  the  reason  of  the  Mi- 
kado's great  interest,  if  he  might  sudden- 
ly cease  to  enjoy  it.  And  she  even  sai'l 
it  would  not  be  a  particularly  good  mode 
of  patriotism  to  make  the  Emperor  un- 
necessarily sad.  "I  hear  the  most  unex- 
pected thing,"  the  Baron  exclaimed.  He 
said  he  would  gladly  resign  his  post  if 
the  Emperor  were  dissatisfied  with  him  ; 
he  was  sure,  however,  he  said,  that  her 
worrying  would  prove  to  be  groundless 
as  he  had  many  reasons  to  believe  in  the 
Emperor,  and  a  born  poet  as  he  was 
could  never  so  easily  desert  his  Muse. 
"And  suppose,"  he  said,  "he  stops  writ- 
ing or  his  utas  grow  less  in  number.  It 
would  never  impair  his  Emperorship.  I 
dare  say.  Let  him  be  sad,  if  he  will!" 
It  was  two  or  three  months  after  this 
occurrence  that  Madam  Saisho  j^assed  by 
the  I^mperor  in  the  corridor,  who 
stopped  her  to  read  a  package  of  his  utas 
which  had  returned  from  the  Baron ; 
among  them  were  three  poems  which 
bore  the  best  mark.  "You  have  to  write 
uta  like  those,  you  see,"  the  Mikado  ex- 
claimed to  the  lady  with  laughter.  She 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Baron  as  soon 
as  she  retired  from  the  Mikado's  pres- 
ence, and  begged  him  to  forgive  her 
words  of  stupidity  of  the  other  dav.  In- 
deed, the  Baron's  rigidity  is  something 
wonderful,  while  the  Emperor's  faith  in 


him  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world.  The 
Imperial  house  has  been  the  center  of 
literature  and  life  from  the  ancient  days; 
"Manyo^hu,"  or  "Collection  oi  Ten 
Thousand  Leaves,"  the  first  monumental 
uta  anthology  of  the  Japanese  literature, 
and  "Nihongi,"  or  "Record  of  Japan," 
were  published  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Nara  Court  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. And  when  the  caj^ital  nujved  to 
Kyoto  from  Nara,  the  Imperial  House 
was  regarded  as  a  light  of  art  and  cul- 
ture. Ki  no  Tsurayuki,  of  the  lleian 
period,  when  poetry  had  greatly  degen- 
erated into  the  pleasure-loving  and  ef- 
feminate, attempted  to  place  it  on  a 
proper  healthy  level.  I  believe  I  would 
not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Baron  aims  to  be  a  second  Tsurayuki ; 
and  his  success  is  clearly  seen  alreadv 
when  the  literature  of  the  present  Im- 
perial House  raises  its  head  in  hope  and 
light.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  eminent  poets  of  the  modern  aee. 
altho  he  protests  earnestly  against  being 
called  a  great  poet.  However,  he  was 
sure,  he  declared,  as  the  road  of  the  sun 
of  his  being  a  true  Japaiiese  whcse  eves 
will  ever  turn  upward  to  the  country's 
glory  and  light.  He  is  a  patriot,  per- 
haps.  before  he  is  a  poet.  He  fought 
many  battles  for  the  .sake  of  the  Imperial 
House  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration;  he 
was  one  of  the  truest  guardians  of  the 
palace.  He  is  a  brave  soldier  and  the 
rarest  type  of  old  satnurai  whom  we  see 
not  so  often  today.  He  knows  how  to 
fight  and  con(|uer,  but  not  only  with  his 
sword  and  fire;  he  is  a  strong  believer  in 
life  and  the  world.     He  wrote: 

"Lark  !  that  thy  matin  lay  dost  bring 

T(i  Ilc.ncn's  gate  with  soaring  wing. 

Ihcn  falling  like  a  dropping  stone, 

Scck'st  thy  poor  nest  with  grass  o'crgrown. 

To  rise  again.      Vicissitnde 

Is  all  man's  praised  beatitude. 

Rising  or  falling,  may  we  sing 

Like  thee,  brave  lark,  on  happy  wing." 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

When  1  left  his  villa  at  Hayama  the 
stars  shone  steadfastly  like  his  own  .soul 
of  poetry  and  truth.  The  waves  of  the  sea 
must  have  been  asleep  as  I  heard  no  stir 
or  noise.  There  was  an  hour  or  two  yet 
before  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

Tokyo.  Japan. 


Notable  Books  of  the   Season 


THIS  is  the  time  oi  year  when  the 
pubHshers  deluge  us  with  new 
books,  and  there  is  neither  space 
nor  time  sufficient  for  thoro  criticism. 
Yet  the  pubhshers  are  right  in  thinking 
that  the  American  people  do  most  of 
their  book  buying  just  before  Christmas, 
and  that  now  is  the  time  when  they  want 
to  know  something  about  the  l)Ooks  from 
which  they  must  make  their  choice.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  adopted  the  custom 
of  giving  in  this  issue  brief  notices  and 
l)reliniinary  appraisements  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  books  now  appearing. 
Later  in  the  year  the  most  important  of 
them  will  receive  more  extended  and 
critical  consideration.  Juvenile  litera- 
ture and  finely  illustrated  editions  and 
gift  books  will  be  reviewed  in  otu'  Holi- 
day Book  Number  of  December  i6.  The 
two  departments  of  literature  where  new 
books  are  most  numerous  and  most 
widely  sold,  fiction  and  religion,  are  also 
reserved  for  other  issues. 


^ 


Belles-Lettres 

riic  )ouiig  publishing  season  may  still 
hold  in  store  for  us  pleasant  surprises, 
the  unexpected  lighting  of  new  lamps 
for  our  feet ;  it  certainly  has  already  giv- 
en us,  in  the  field  of  bcllcs-lcttrcs,  an  im- 
purtant  addition  to  our  small  but  distin- 
guished company  of  books  of  criticism 
that  count  and  will  endure  in  Mr.  W.  C. 
Ih-ownell's  companion  volume  to  his 
"Victorian  Prose  Masters,"  which  he 
calls  American  Prose  Masters'  Apart 
from  the  distinction  of  a  style  that  ever 
rises  to  the  level  of  its  subject,  a  style 
that  is  a  model  and  a  delight  of  clarity, 
suppleness  and  obedience  to  every  nu- 
ance of  opinion,  these  six  essays  have 
the  saving  sense — saving,  be  it  hoped, 
for  many  ponderous  critics — of  htnnor. 
Mr.  P.rowncll  docs  not  take  our  literary 
achievements  too  seriously  because  they 
are  ours ;  he  knows  too  well  their  rela- 
tive importance  and  significance  in  the 
larger  world   of  letters ;   and,   speaking 

'American    Pross   Masters.      By    W.   C.   Browntil. 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     8vo.     $1.50  net. 
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with  authority,  he  speaks  fearlessly,  oc- 
casionally with  most  considerate  amuse- 
ment. His  wine  needs  no  bush,  where- 
fore briefness  will  suffice.  This  book 
contains  the  essay  on  Hawthorne  that 
caused  so  many  storms  in  as  many  tea- 
pots, with  serious  results  to  their  fragile 
sides.  Serious  yet  beneficial,  for,  after 
the  storm  had  subsided,  it  was  found 
that  their  capacity  had  been  wondrously 
increased  without  cracking. 

The  Essays  on  Literature,'  by  the  late 
Master  of  JBalliol,  Dr.  Edward  Caird. 
are  concerned  exclusively  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  work  of  the  masters  he  dis- 
cusses, and  only  with  it?  form  passim  in 
the  case  of  Wordsworth.  The  chief 
merit  of  these  studies  of  "Dante  in  His 
Relation  to  the  Theology  and  Ethics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  "Goethe  and  Philos- 
ophy," "The  Genius  of  Carlyle,"  "Rous- 
seau" and  "\\'ordsworth,"  lies  in  their 
sanity,  their  fundamental  simplicity,  their 
firm  tracing  of  the  large  connecting  out- 
lines from  landmark  to  landmark,  to  the 
exclusion  of  ingenious  hairsplitting  and 
subjective  interpretation.  So  much  has 
been  read  into  Dante,  so  much  has  been 
read  out  of  him  (and  this  holds  true  of 
Goethe  as  well),  that  this  guide,  so  sure 
of  his  footing,  knowing  so  well  the  itin- 
erary he  has  mapped  out.  in  which  no 
point  of  real  importance  appears  to  be 
overlooked,  is  refreshingly  welcome. 
Thru  "Inferno,"  "Purgatorio"  and 
■Paradiso"  he  takes  us.  cutting  away  the 
underbrush  of  comment  that  obscures 
and  confuses,  never  allowing  it  to  ob- 
trude itself;  and  for  Goethe  it  suffices 
for  him  to  point  to  Spinoza,  the  poet's 
lifelong  companion  rather  than  his 
teacher,  and  to  the  gradually  weakening 
influences  of  Hellenism.  As  for  Car- 
lyle, Dr.  Caird  was  of  those  whose  youth 
was  passed  under  his  influence.  Another 
generation  has  since  grown  up  that. 
knowing,  heeds  him  not.  but  mostly  ig- 
nores him  altogether.  An  essay  on  "The 
Problem  of  Philosophy  at  the  Present 
Time"  is  included  in  the  book,  which 
will  well  repay  its  readers. 

'Essays  on    Literature.      By  Edward   Caird.    Mac- 

niillan  Co.     8vu.     $i-~S. 
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Shakespeare  study,  which  settled  down 
confidently   after   the   discussion   of   the 
si.i;;nificance     of     the     Sonnets,     started 
some     ten     years     ago     hy     Mr.     Si<l- 
ney     Lee,     as     to     a     suhject     thoroly 
mastered  in  its  details,  with  little  expec- 
tation of  new  discoveries  or  radical  new 
viewpoints,    will    find    something   to   oc- 
cupy itself  with  in   Mr.   I-'rank   Harris's 
'I'/ic  Man  Shakespeare  and  His  Tra<^ic 
Life  Story,'  a  hook  ])raised  hy  its  puh- 
lishers  in  a  quotation   from  some  critic 
(name  not  given),  which  i)laces  it  ahovc 
Carlyle's  "Cromwell"  and  Kenan's  "Life 
of  Jesus,"  and  hy  the  side  of  I'oswell's 
"Johnson."     Let   us  take  this  statement 
(itin    i^rano   salis    for   the   moment,   and 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that   Mr. 
I  larris   has   written  a   remarkahle  hook, 
ingeniously   conceived,   and   hased   on   a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  hard's 
works.      lie    finds    Shakespeare's    auto- 
hiography  in  them,  "from  green  youth, 
with   hardly  any  knowledge  of  life  and 
art,  and  then  in  his  eventful   maturity, 
with  growing  experience  and  new  pow- 
ers ;  and  at  length  in   his  decline,   with 
weakened  grasp  and  fading  colors.   This 
tragedy  of  tragedies  can  he  followed,  ex- 
perience hy  ex])erience.   frcMii   Stratford 
to  London  and  its  thirty  years  of  pas- 
sionate  living,    and   then    from    I^indon 
to  village  Stratford  again,  and  the   ex- 
ternal   shrouding   silence."      The    theory 
is  an  ingenious  one.  and  it  is  worked  out 
with  admirahle  resourcefulness,  Jonson, 
Goethe    and    Coleridge    heing    the    only 
masters  to  whom  the  author  says  he  has 
not  turned   in    vain    for  light,   tho   even 
here  often  on   (he  Incus  a   non  Inccndo 
principle.     The  hook  deserves   far  more 
leisurely  consideration  than  can  be  given 
to  it  here  at  this  moment.     One  thing  is 
sure,  it  will  interest  lovers  and  students 
of  Shakespeare,  and  prove  of  hcnefit  to 
flieiii.  whatever  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  may  lead  them. 

"A  comprehensive  stud>-  of  the  origin, 
motives,  ideals  and  psychological  impor- 
tance of  this  interesting  branch  of  litera- 
ture" is  how  Anna  Robeson  Rurr  de- 
scribes her  work  on  The  .Inlohim^raphv: 
A  Critical  and  Comparative  Stndy*    The 

'The  Man  Shakrspeare  and  His  Trac.ic  I.ifp 
Story.  Bv  Frank  Hnrri:.  Milclull  Kcnnorlrv.  Svo. 
$2. so. 

'The    AuToniOGRAPHv:     A    .Sttpv.      Pv   .-Innn    Rnh,- 
son  Burr.       Boston:   HoiiRliton.  Mifflin  Co.     8vo.     $2. 


hcjok  is  all  that,  in  a  scholarly,  sugges- 
tive, well-documented  fashion,  hut  it  is 
s(jmething  else  as  well,  a  capital  com- 
panion for  many  a  long,  quiet  winter 
evening.  The  student  may  go  to  it  with 
serious  purpose,  and  derive  great  profit; 
he  may  go  to  it  for  relaxation,  and  find 
it;  and  the  general  reader,  that  mysteri- 
ous multiple  person  of  whom  we  all  arc 
part  at  one  time  or  another,  will  revel 
in  it,  for  here  is  the  material  of  many 
lives  and  many  minds  and  many  deeds 
brought  into  relation  or  juxtaposition, 
analyzed  and  interpreted,  together  with 
the  manners  and  morals  and  j)oints  of 
view  of  many  ages  and  nationalities.  No 
less  than  260  autobiographers  have  con- 
tributcfl  the  marrow  of  their  writings  to 
the  making  of  this  book— Crcsar.  Bos- 
well  and  Rousseau,  Cellini  and  Alfieri, 
St.  Simon.  P.alzac,  Bassompierre,  Dar- 
win and  Huxley,  De  Blowitz  and  Bla- 
vatsky— giving  infinite  variety  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, in  conclusion,  for  the  benefit  of  lite- 
rary workers,  that  this  is  one  of  those 
books  that  no  working  library  should  be 
without,  an  aid  where  the  caVd  index  of 
the  general  library  generally  fails  one. 

'Jhcrc  be  brief  histories'  of  German 
literature,  many  in  luiglish.  To  their 
number  is  now  added  still  another  one, 
which  is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness 
for  its  size.  Gotthold  Klee's  "Grund- 
zuege  der  deutschen  Literaturgeschichte" 
reached  its  elevnth  edition  early  this 
year:  Mr.  George  Madison  Priest  has 
translated,  and  in  certain  parts  adapted 
it,  under  the  title  of  A  Brief  Jfislorv  of 
(>cnnan  /.itenitnre.^  The  bo<ik  will  serve 
excellently  for  class  work  in  colle^^es.  but 
will  prove  handy  to  keep  around  else- 
where. becau.se  its  wealth  of  concise  in- 
formation is  made  readily  accessible  by 
a  good  index. 

To  the  useful  Reader's  Librarv  has 
been  added  lite  Great  F.n^i^lish  Fssay- 
'•'^'ff.'wkh  an  introduction  bv  (he  editors. 
William  J.  and  Coningsbv  W.  Dawson, 
which  is  chiefly  historical.  The  selec- 
tions are  grouped  luider  the  headings  of 
classic  essays,  letter.  .sbor(  s(orv.  bio- 
graphical and  critical  es.savs.  thc'famil- 


'iE.      By 
s     Sonf. 
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iar     essay,     and     "impassioned     prose."  has   been   publislied   in   admirable    form 

Tlicrc  is  an  index.  under   the   title   of   Paul    Vcrlaiuc:   His 

(Jnc    wonders    if    there    can    be    any  Life,  His  Work.'     The  work  we  know, 

sound  reason  for  an  English  translation  its  mystic  exaltation  and  its  g^rossness. 

of  M.  Edmond  Lepelleticr's  "Paul  Ver-  its  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  the  best 

lainc."  since  the  admirers  of  the  French  of  it  we  retain  as  part  of  the  treasure 

]ioet  here  and  in  Ru'^'^land — the  onlv  ones  of  French  minor  poetrv.     .'\s  for  the  life, 


A  PRESENr.\TION   AT  COl^RT. 
I'roni   Howclls's  "Seven   English  Cities."     (Harper's.) 


to  whom  the  work  can  be  of  interest — 
must  needs  be  familiar  with  the  tonji^ue  in 
which  this  defense  and  tribute  was  orij^- 
inally  written.  However.  Mr.  K.  M. 
Lang    has    mailc  the  translation,  which 


it  is  sorilid  and  pitiable,  and  it  lacks  the 
picturesquencss  of  Villon's,  who  was  a 
criminal,   which  Verlainc  was  not.     M. 

•Pail  N'fri.aine:  His  Liff.  His  Work.  By  Es- 
mond LffcUcticr.  Tr.-inslatcd  by  E.  M.  Lang.  Il- 
lustrated.     Dufficid   &   Co.     Svo.     $j.5o- 
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Lepelletier  clears  his  memory  of  many 
slanders,  not  a  few  of  them  originating 
in  the  poet's  own  unbalanced  impulse  to 
pose  as  a  master  of  vice,  to  accuse  him- 
self of  imaginary  transgressions,  and 
philosophize  on  others  still  darker,  but 
the  rehabilitati(jn  is  qualified  by  many 
admissions.  Verlaine  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  some  successor  of  Lx)mbroso; 
his  was  a  psychopathic  case,  whose 
major  symptom  was  a  total  lack  of  will 
power.  And  thus  we  take  leave  of  our 
gifted,  bad,  sad,  mad  brother,  thanking 
M.  Lepelletier  for  his  generous,  loyal 
work,  which  will  achieve  its  aim  because 
it  will  probably  be  accepted  as  the  stand- 
ard on  its  subject,  and  the  translator  for 
an  able  and  literary  achievement  of  a  by 
no  means  easy  task. 

Biography  and   Memoirs 

One  department  of  literature — biog- 
raphy— continues  to  furnish  from  year 
to  year,  with  almost  unbroken  regularity, 
at  least  one  work  far  above  the  average, 
if  not  positively  great.  And  yet,  time 
was,  but  a  little  while  ago,  when  this 
very  field  api)eared  nearest  exhaustion. 
The  past  seemed  to  have  been  winnowed 
down  to  the  last  full  car,  the  rcajiers 
were  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  sower, 
Time,  waiting  for  corn  still  growing  on 
its  stalk  to  ripen  for  the  sickle.  Rut  ever 
some  biographer  born  and  trained  to 
perfection  for  his  task  finds  a  new  sub- 
ject, or  new  material  for  the  rewriting 
of  an  old  one  better  than  it  has  yet  been 
done,  or  the  past  gives  up  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  exceptional  interest. 

This  is  the  case,  this  year,  with  The 
Autohioi^raphy  of  Sir  Henry  Morton 
Stanley,'  edited  by  his  wife.  Only  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  the  book  are  Stan- 
ley's own  work  ;  the  rest  is  woven  by  his 
widow  from  strands  gathered  from  his 
unpublished  writings,  journals  and  note- 
books. Added  to  all  this  is  the  text  of 
a  number  of  his  lectures,  and  a  selection 
from  his  letters  to  his  wife.  Tt  is  not 
what  Stanley  achieved,  but  what  he  was, 
that  makes  this  the  important  work  it  is. 
This  autobiography  is  a  self-revelation 
of  gripping  interest,  a  poisfnant  lifting 
of    the    veil    from    the    sufTering    of    a 

'Tin;  At'Toni  ic.R.»PTiv  or  Hknrv  M.  Stanliv.  /-ifif.-.f 
bv  Dorothy  Stanley.  111ii<:lratcd.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifllin  Co.     8vo.     $5   net. 


neglected  childhood,  from  the  wounds 
indicted  by  an  unheeding  world  on  one 
of  its  disinherited,  whose  sufferings 
went  to  the  making  of  its  conqueror, 
which  he  became.  In  this  regard  the 
bocjk  is  also  a  social  document  whose  les- 
son is  tellingly  brought  home  to  us,  the 
lesson  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
faults  and  cruelties  of  a  civilization 
toward  its  submerged ;  and  as  one  read^ 
on,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  was  greater  than  the  explorer.  The 
autobiography  proper  covers  the  period 
from  Stanley's  earliest  reminiscences  of 
his  childhood,  leading  tO  the  St.  Asaph 
I'nion  Workhouse,  to  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  and  his  release  from  the 
I'ederal  prisoti,  Camp  Douglas,  near 
Chicago.  Thereafter  the  hand  best  fit- 
ted to  continue  the  story  takes  it  up.  If 
not  "great,"  this  autobiography  is  cer- 
tainly a  powerful  human  d<icunient.  The 
publishers  have  done  their  worthiest  and 
best  in  the  matter  of  paper,  type,  page, 
illustrations  and  binding. 

A  retired  British  di])lomatist.  Sir 
1  loracc  Kumbold.  Bart.,  who  some  years 
ago  published  his  reminiscences  of  a 
l(Mig  career,  has  found  further  occupa- 
tion for  his  leisure  in  writing  Francis 
Joseph  and  Ifis  Times'  a  l)ook  that  de- 
votes nearly  a  third  of  its  pages  to  the 
history  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  and 
its  rulers  since  the  licginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  deals  with  the 
personality  of  its  subject  and  the  times 
of  which  it  has  proved  to  be  so  impor- 
tant a  factor  in  a  sufficiently  infomiing 
way  to  be  of  good  service  to  the  layman 
in  search  of  a  serviceable  general  work- 
ing knowledge.  The  author  can  only  deal 
in  outline  with  the  complicated  historv  of 
the  empire  under  the  rule  that  is  iiow 
drawing  to  ifs  inevitable  close,  but  he  fails 
to  create  a  clear  impression  of  the  con- 
summate statesmanship  that  made  Fran- 
cis Joseph  so  strong  in  adversity,  and  en- 
abled him  to  master  situations  that 
would  have  mastered  a  less  able  man. 
One  suspects,  here  and  there,  that  the 
reticence  which  is  binding  upon  a  diplo- 
matist as  much  after  his  retirement  as 
during  his  active  service  never  was  far 
from  the  author's  nn'nd  during  the  writ- 
inir  of  these  readable  paeres. 
_r)ne  welcomes  with  enthusiasm  so  de- 

•FnAvris  .TosFPii  ano  His  Timfs      Rv  HoraTTR^ 
bold      Ilhisf rated.      H.   .\p|<I«ton  &  Co.     8vo.     $4  net. 
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light  fill,  graphic  and  interesting  a  record 
of  days  tliai  are  past,  and  whose  memory 
is  well  worth  preserving,  as  Mrs.  Roger 
A.  Pryor's  My  Day:  Reminiscences  of 
a  Long  Life^  proves  to  be.  The  book 
has  the  literary  merit  of  being  written 
with  a  genuine  simplicity  that  adapts 
itself  invariably  to  the  subject  it  is  deal- 
ing with,  whether  it  be  the  happy  South- 
ern life  of  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the 
last  century,  tlie  growing  cloud  of  the 
gathering  storm  that  cast  its  shadow  be- 
fore it,  or  the  great  catastrophe  itself. 
The  little  Southerner  was  taken  on  a 
trip  North,  to  New  York  and  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  pages  devoted  to  that  ex- 
perience, like  all  this  early  portion  of  the 
chronicle,  already  have  the  quaint,  old- 
fashioned,  attractive  quality  of  times  and 
customs  and  ways  of  traveling  long 
gone,  which  will  grow  stronger  and  more 
alluring  as  they  recede  farther  into  the 
past.  American  civilization  has  drawn 
away  from  them  during  the  last  sixty 
years  with  bewildering  and.  after  read- 
ing this  book,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  with 
regrettable  celerity.  The  record  is  car- 
ried down  to  our  own  day ;  the  personal 
anecdotes  cover  a  wide  field,  from  Sheri- 
dan to  Modjcska.  from  G.  P.  R.  James 
to  Mrs.  Botta. 

Coimt  Eiitzow,  who  stands  alone  as 
the  representative  of  P)ohemia  in  inter- 
national letters,  has  added  to  the  list  of 
his  works  in  English  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Master  John  Hus*  a  work  whose  im- 
portance demands  review  at  greater 
length  in  these  pages  at  an  early  day. 
To  us.  at  a  distance,  Huss  is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  German  Reformation,  and 
notliing  else.  Count  Liitzow,  who  frank- 
ly confesses  an  ardent  admiration  for 
him.  would  make  us  know  \i\m  al«o  as  a 
great  patriot,  the  preserver,  with  Ziska. 
of  his  country's  nationality,  autonomy 
and  language.  TTcncc  (he  "Life  and 
Times."  social,  political  and  religious,  of 
the  title. 

There  is  a  strikincr  anpronriatcncss  in 
the  selection  of  Prof.  W.  E.  P.urghardt 
Dul'ois  as  the  writer  of  the  vi^hnne  nu 
John  y?ro7C'».'  in  the  scries  of  American 

"Afv  nAV:  RnMtNISCRNCKS  OF  A  I.ov-  LiFK.  fly 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor.  Illiistratpd.  Macmill.ln  Co 
8vo.     %i  25  net. 

*TiiK  T.iff;  and  Timfs  of  Mastkr  John  TTrs.  By 
Count   Liilsotv.      E.    P.    Diitton   &■   Co.   '  S\  o       $4   nc« 

''.TmiN  Prown.  Anirrican  Crisis  RioBr-ipbics.  Hv 
JV.  v..  Buriihardt  DiiRois.  Pliiladclpbia:  Jacobs  & 
Co.      irino.     $1.35   net. 


Crisis  Biographies.  The  most  impas- 
sioned of  the  champions  of  his  race 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  speak  again  at 
length,  and  from  his  own  individual 
l)oint  of  view,  vviiich  is  decidedly  not 
Booker  Washington's,  on  the  problem 
that  the  blood  of  Ossawatomie  Brown 
failed  to  £(iive.  We  shall  return  to  this 
book  at  an  early  date,  as  also  to  the  sec- 
ond new  volume  of  the  series,  Stonexvall 
Jackson,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Alexander 
\\  bite,  Ph.  D.  Of  the  series  as  a  whole 
(it  now  contains  twenty-four  volumes) 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  an  age  of  many 
"series,"  it  fills  its  place  well  and  to  good 
purjiose. 

The  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Edward  Hartf-ole  Lecky,'  by  his 
wife,  is  a  chronicle  of  his  outer  life,  of 
his  activities  and  widespread  intellectual 
interests  and  achievements,  historical, 
pliilosophical,  political,  with  never  a 
glimjise  of  the  man  himself.  This  is  a 
memoir  of  a  wondrous  brain,  and  to 
some  extent  of  a  character,  so  far  as  it 
exprest  itself  in  thought  and  work,  but 
of  our  human  brother  there  is  not  a 
glimpse.  This  reticence  is  undoubtedly 
deliberate ;  it  may  be  added  that,  within 
the  lines  thus  laid  down,  the  book  is 
packed  with  diversified  interest  for  the 
student  of  our  own  times. 

More  of  the  man  is  revealed  in  Mr. 
Patrick  Carnegie  Simpson's  Life  of 
Principal  Rainy,"  but  here,  too,  the  chief 
interest  is  historical,  not  biographical  in 
the  closer  personal  sense — historical  and 
sometimes  almost  controversial.  This 
was  unavoidable,  for,  as  his  biographer 
says.  Rainy 's  "ambition  was  to  study  and 
teach  or  write  Church  history  :  his  task, 
to  luake  it."  Rainy's  close  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Church 
during  the  last  half  century  —  its 
"apologia"  Mr.  Simpson  calls  him — has 
given  the  book  its  color  and  direction. 

A  well-written,  concise  Story  of  John 
Frederic  Oberlin*  by  Augustus  Field 
r.i.ird.  is  most  appropriately  introduced 
by    the    President    of    Oberlin    College. 

"STriMKWAl-l.  Jackson.  American  Cri»is  Riosra;  hks. 
Py  Henry  Alf'rander  IVIiitf.  Philadelphia:  Jacobs  St 
Co.      i2ino.     $1.25   net. 

'A  Mkmoir  of  W.  E.  H.  Lkcky.  Bv  His  Wife 
t-oncmans.   Green   &•   Co.      lamo.     $2.50   net. 

'TiiK  I.iFE  OF  Principai,  Rainv.  Bv  Patrick  Ca'- 
nrgir  Sim f  son.  PhotoiiTavnre  portraits.  I..ondon : 
IToHilcr   &    Sto\ighton.      8vo.      2    vols. 

'The  Storv  of  Johv  Frep^'Ric  Oherlin.  flv 
.■iiiKiistHs  Field  Beard.     Boston:  Pilgrim  Press.     lamo. 
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Oberlin's  was  the  true  missionary  spirit. 
What  he  began  by  example  and  wise 
guidance  among-  the  ignorant  peasants 
of  an  eighteenth  century  (Germany  rural 
district  was  carried  on  after  his  death  by 
the  impetus  of  the  spirit  he  had  awak- 
ened, and  still  survives.  The  book  is  a 
welcome  memoir  of  an  all  but  forgotten 
personality. 

Music  and  Art 

Sir  Hubert  Parry's  long-expected  Life 
of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,'  whose  publi- 
cation was  deferred  last  year,  has  at  last 
made  its  appearance,   and  ])roves   to  be 


HENRY   KI.    SrANl.KY,    18S5. 
I'loin  the  Stanley  Autobiography.     (Uoiiglitun   Mimiti.l 

all  that  has  been  expected  of  it,  worthy 
of  both  the  Master  who  is  its  subject 
and  the  authority  who  is  its  writer.  It 
co-ordinates  and  focuses  the  results  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  study  and 
research  by  many  enthusiasts,  chief 
among  them,  of  course.- the  indefatigable 
Spitta.  who,  in  his  avidity  for  endless 
details,  for  tritlcs  even,  ended  in  losing 

'Johann  Skbastian  Rach.  flv  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
M.A.,  Mus.  Poc,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,     8vo.     $3.50  net 


sight  of  proportions.  A  life  of  Bach 
must  unavoidably  always  be  mostly  the 
hlory  ol  bib  work,  since  that  was  Ins  life 
with  a  rare  perfection;  therefore  Sir 
Huberts  biography  is  tirst  of  all,  aild 
most  of  the  time,  a  book  for  musi- 
cians, to  be  recommended  to  scholarly 
conductors,  who  will  find  in  it  a  rich 
fund  of  helpful  suggestion.  Bach's 
temperament  and  character,  his  deep  reli- 
gious feeling,  all  his  impulses  and  ener- 
gies, went  to  the  creation  of  music,  the 
development  of  its  powers  of  expression, 
the  discovery  of  its  possibilities,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  realized  in  his  day,  and 
in  all  this  Sir  Hubert  is  his  biographer, 
indeed.  Thus  does  he  lead  us  to  see  the 
man  as  well  as  the  musician,  and  his 
analysis  of  tlie  period  that  prepared  his 
coming,  that  called  for  it,  is  a  model  of 
exposition.  The  book  has  also  the  dis- 
tinction of  its  author's  wider  culture,  his 
wider  outlook  on  the  life  of  art.  which 
stars  his  pages  here  and  there  with  such 
f)bservations  as  that  "the  only  torsos 
which  can  be  completed  are  those  which 
are  not  worth  completing." 

The  death  of  I-Ldvard  Grieg,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  necessitated  the  removal 
from  the  series  of  studies  of  "Living 
Masters  of  Music"  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
I'inck's  enthusiastic  vt>lume  on  Grieg, 
which  is  now  issued  as  a  separate  work. 
in  a  revised  and  so  greatly  enlarged  a 
form  as  to  be  practically  a  new  book. 
In  an  introduction.  Mr.  b'inck  gives  the 
letters  he  received  from  the  composer  in 
the  course  of  their  corespontlence.  pre- 
paratory to  and  in  connection  with  the 
prejiaration  of  the  original  volume,  let- 
ters that  reveal  the  kindly,  modest  man 
behind  the  musician,  autl  from  one  of 
which  one  cannot  help  quoting  what  Mr. 
Finck  so  frankly  prints  : 

"I  confess  tli;)t  your  jiulnmciil  of  Hr.ihins 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  me.  That  yon. 
with  your  Rreat.  wide  hori/on,  have  failed  to 
discover  the  real  Rr.ihms  is  really  quite  too 
ixtraordinary.  and  shows  how  the  most  many- 
sided  men  have  their  limitations.  For  mc 
there  is  no  doiiht  conceminR  Brahms.  A  land- 
scape, torn  by  mists  and  clonds.  in  which  I  can 
sec  ruins  of  old  churches,  as  well  as  of  Greek 
temples— .tliat  is  Br.ihms.  The  necessity  of 
pI.Tcinp  l,im  by  the  side  of  B.nch  and  Beethoven 
is  ns  inoomprehensihie  to  me  as  the  attempt  to 
redi-ce  liim  cid  absurduw.  The  preat  mnst  be 
RTcat,  and  a  comparison  with  other  great  ones 
intist  always  be  nnsatisfactory." 

In  this  introduction  Mr.  Finck  makes 
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his  confession  of  artistic  faith:  "If  I  am 
to  be  called  uncritical  because  of  my 
abounding  enthusiasm  for  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  Grieg's  genius,  uncritical  let  me 
be  called.  The  older  I  get,  the  more  I 
become  convinced  that  the  alleged  'crit- 
ical' faculty  of  our  times  is  a  mental  dis- 
ease, a  species  of  phylloxera  threatening 
the  best  works  of  genius.  Let  us  enjoy 
the  fresh  grapes  from  which  the  harm- 
less wine  of  musical  intoxication  is  made, 
leaving  the  raisins  to  the  analysis. 

The  enthusiasms  of  the  music  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post  are  as  abounding 
and  vigorous  where  he  disapproves  as 
where  he  admires.  The  enthusiasm  of 
(iricg    and    His    Music'    is    contagious. 


world's  great  singers,  pianists,  violinists 
and  teachers  tell  the  secrets  of  their  suc- 
cess. A  mere  mention  must  suffice  here 
of  this  volume,  which  has  not  yet  come 
to  hand. 

Mr.  Birge  Harrison  has  collected  in  a 
volume  on  Landscape  Painting*  a  num- 
ber of  his  impromptu  talks  on  the  art. 
given  before  the  Art  Students'  League 
of  New  York  at  its  summer  school  in 
Woodstock,  an  American  liarbizon  in 
the  making,  let  us  hope,  which  may  some 
day  return  to  us  as  masters  the  students 
who  go  to  it.  There  are  twenty-one  of 
these  talks,  practical,  helpful  and  enthu- 
siastic; a  little  positive,  here  and  there. 
in    their    expression    of    opinions.      Mr. 


S.\MnURU    WARRIOR.*^. 
From    House's   "A   Hunter's   Camp-Kircs."      (Haqti  ».) 


May  the  book  in  its  new  form  continue 
the  good  work  begun  in  the  old.  An- 
other work  from  Finck's  pen,  a  new  one 
this  time,  is  Success  in  Music  and  Hoxv 
It  Is  IVon,'  a  symposium  in  which  the 

'Grieg  and  His  Music  By  Henrv  T.  Fitick.  Witli 
Portr.^it.      John    Lane    Co.      8vo.      $2.50    net. 

•Success  in  Music,  and  How  It  Is  Won.  fl.v 
Henry  T.  Finck.     Cli.Trlc<i  Scrihncr's  Sons.     $3  net. 


Harrison  closes  with  his  view  of  the 
future  of  American  art,  which  is  a 
prophecy  of  a  golden  day  dawning,  of 
the  coming  worldwide  triumph  of  our 
art.  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

An  even  dozen  of  studies  of  uneven 
nierit   make   up   Miss   Elizabeth    Luther 

^Landscape   PAinTiNa      By  Birge  Harrison.      Illus- 
trated.    Charles  Scribnrr's  Sons.      lamo.     $1.50  net 
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Gary's  Artists  Past  and  Present.'  Rem- 
brandt, Jan  Stccn,  Carlo  (Jrivclli,  Callol, 
i'anliu-Laluur  and  Louis  iJaryc  repre- 
sent the  past ;  Mary  Cassalt,  Max  Khng- 
er,  Alfred  Stevens,  Carl  Larsson  and  the 
recent  exiiibitions  in  New  York  of  mod- 
ern German  pamlnigs,  and  of  Zuloaga 
and  SoroUa,  the  present,  llie  note  is 
mostly  that  of  the  fugitive  magazine 
article,  which  is  often  of  considerable 
nnmediate  helpfulness  in  giving  first  aid 
to  the  benighted,  but  generally  of  little 
permanent  signiticance.  Miss  Gary's 
■'unerring  common  sense  in  full  control 
of  her  critical  function"  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  her  to  attempt  to  induce  her 
publishers  to  tone  down  the  gorgeous 
"blurb"  on  the  slip-cover  of  her  book. 

Travel  and  Exploration 

Mr.  William  Edgar  Geil's  The  Great 
Wall  of  China'  reveals  to  us  an  author 
entirely  under  the  intluence  of  his  sub- 
ject; an  author,  also,  who  loves  violent 
contrasls  and  who  writes  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner that  has  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
best  of  newspaper  corespondencc.  What 
are  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Western 
World,  the  roads  of  the  Jxomans,  com- 
pared with  this  Chinese  wall?  he  asks — 
these  Chinese  walls,  to  be  correct,  for  he 
informs  us  that  not  one,  but  a  dozen, 
have  been  erected.  To  most  of  us  this 
ancient  fortification,  stretching  1,700 
miles  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  J'ibet,  is 
but  a  Chinese  curiosity,  s])oken  of  in  our 
school  geographies;  Mr.  Geil  shows  it  to 
us  as  a  boundary  between  two  civiliza- 
tions, that  of  the  nomad  and  the  herder, 
and  of  the  agriculturist;  as  the  dividing 
line  in  China  between  the  age  of  fable 
and  that  of  history,  for  the  great  Chi- 
nese ruler  who  built  it,  and  who  is  the 
hero  of  this  work,  the  I^mperor  Chin, 
destroyed  the  old  books  of  his  i^coplc, 
and  forced  them  to  write  a  new  litera- 
ture in  characters  that  should  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  all.  J^.ut  side  by  side 
with  this  anti(|uarian  and  historic  inter- 
est, these  pages  hold  a  contemporary, 
living  one,  for  the  author  has  the  knack 

».\htists  Past  and  Tresknt.  flv  lihsaheth  l.uthci 
Cary.  niiistratcd.  Mofl'.it,  Y.Tni  &  Co.  8vo.  $1.50 
net. 

'The  Grkat  Wall  of  China.  By  William  Edear 
Geil.  With  100  fulI-paRe  plates  and  a  map.  ^f^w 
York:   Sturgis  &  Walton   Co.     8vo.     $5   net. 


of  giving  life  in  a  few  phrases  to  the 
natives  he  met  and  interviewed.  A  book 
ol  exploration,  telling  of  strange  things 
unknown,  it  is  also  an  altogether  delight- 
ful book  of  travel. 

A  pioneer  for  the  prospective  Italian 
tourist  to  follow  is  Miss  Anne  Mac- 
Donell,  in  her  Jn  the  Abruzzi:  The 
Country  and  the  People.'  She,  to(j,  is  an 
enthusiast  about  a  region  of  the  classic 
ground  in  which  there  is  no  art  herded 
m  galleries  and  carefully  ticketed  'for 
the  convenience  of  the  tripper  with  a 
catalog,  whose  people  are  as  yet  un- 
touched by  the  leveling  international 
civilization,  whose  country  is  beautiful 
beyond  compare — a  terra  incognita  at 
the  gates  of  hackneyed  Rome.  She  dis- 
courses of  past  and  present,  of  brigands 
and  the  simple,  uncpiestioning  faith  of 
the  mountaineers,  of  their  singers  and 
improvisatori,  their  folk-lore,  repeating 
several  legends  well  worth  adding,  on 
account  of  their  charming  naivete  cloth- 
ing simple  wisdom,  to  the  international 
store  of  a  science  in  which  we  have  lost 
most  of  our  interest — as  a  science.  The 
fable  with  a  moral,  the  legend  conveying 
a  truth  of  life,  will  never  lose  its  charm 
for  us.  Then,  having  made  us  familiar 
with  the  people,  the  author  describes  her 
itinerary  and  what  it  led  to  in  detail  ff»r 
the  benefit  of  her  successors. 

The  late  Jeremiah  Curtin's  .-/  Journey 
in  Southern  Siberia'  was  undertaken 
some  nine  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  primitive  folk-lore  and 
myths  of  the  Mongols  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  among  the  Uuriats  and 
still  are  told  by  them.  The  book  is. 
therefore,  only  incidentally  a  narrative 
of  travel,  yet.  with  the  more  than  Ger- 
manic thoroness  of  its  author,  no  inci- 
dent of  the  trip  is  allowed  to  go  un- 
chronicled.  no  custom  or  trait  of  his 
hosts  left  unrecorded.  As  for  the  folk- 
lore that  Mr.  Curtin  gathered,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  important  contribution 
to  our  store ;  these  are  mostly  mere 
wonder-tales  of  giants  and  their  deeds. 
without  a  pcrccptiMc  haec  fabula  docet, 
and  in  themselves  far  less  attractive  than 

»1n   the   .\iiRfr)!i:   Tv    c ,•---    -v-   j^f  PsorLR. 

By   .-/mi<-    yUt.-VoncU  Watrr-coK/f 

l>rawings  by   .Xiny   .\tki'  ~      kcs  Co.     i^mo. 

%2   net 

*A  Joi'RNEY  IN  SorTRMN  SiREitA.  By  Jtremutk 
Curtin.  Map  and  Illustrations.  little,  Brown  &  Co, 
8\o.     $3  net. 
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the  ones  the  West  has  of  its  own,  or 
has  made  its  own  from  other  Eastern 
sources.  One  cannot  conceive,  for  one 
thing,  of  their  ever  becoming  part  of  the 
perennially  fresh  classics  of  juvenile 
literature.  The  book,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Eliot,  is,  like  Mr.  Curtin's 
history  of  the  Mongols,  a  storehouse  of 


the  playful  ease  with  which  it  can  turn 
the  least  promising  of  material  into 
something  worth  the  doing,  and  so  super- 
latively well  worth  the  reading.  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  "smokiest  Sheffield,'" 
who  of  the  countless  Americans  that 
yearly  visit  England  bethink  them  of  in- 
cluding them  in  their  itinerary?     They 


TIIK    li.MPIiROR    FRANCIS   JO.'^KPII. 
I'.-iintiil   by   Cassiniir   Pochwalski   in   the   autumn   of    1900.      From    Kumbold's   "Francis  Joseph   and    His  Times.' 

(Appleton.) 


information     that     makes     rather     hard 
reading. 

Mr.  Howells's  Seven  linglish  C//;<\v.' 
slight  in  texture,  is  a  pure  delight,  be- 
cause it  reveals  so  gracefully  the  beauty 
of  the  purely  technical  side  of  his  talent, 

*.Skvkn    Enciish    Cities.      By    JV.    D.    Ho-.iells.      Il- 
lustrated.     Harper  &   Bros.      8vo.      $3   net 


need  not  hereafter,  once  they  have  read 
tlicse  charming  brief  papers,  so  full  of 
their  author's  mellow  humor,  playing 
irresponsibly,  yet  always  conscious  of  his 
serious  viewpoint,  with  these  wasted 
hours  of  a  holiday  tour.  There  is  more 
in  the  book  than  this — a  vi.'^it  to  Cam- 
bridge and  to  two  Welsh  watering  places 


N(yrAi;Li-:  cooks  oi*  tup:  seaso.v 
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— and  a  final  series  of  "Glimpses  of 
English  Character" — glimpses,  indeed, 
tentatively  put  down,  yet  leading  far  be- 
low the  surface  if  one  chooses  to  follow 
their  suggestion,  whose  comparative 
view  is  always  the  American  one. 

The  romance  of   Southern   Europe — 
and  of   England — the  American   readily 
sees  and  appreciates ;  that  of  the  bleak 
coast  of  Northern  Germany,  on  the  Bal- 
tic,   appears,    among    artists,    to    appeal 
more  potently  to  the  painter  than  to  the 
author.      Mr.   Robert  Haven   Schauffler 
has  seen  it  and  felt  it  in  Danzig,  and  de- 
scribes it  well  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Romantic    Germany,"   the   artist    helping 
the  reader  to  visualize  what  he  describes 
in    excellent    illustrations    in    colors    and 
black  and  white     The  romance  of  P.er- 
lin,  if  romance  be  the  word  to  be  applied 
to  the  youngest  of  the  world's  capitals, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  very  pleasant  city 
to  visit,  preferred  by  many  to  Paris  it- 
self— the  romance,  or,  better,  the  attrac- 
tion of  Berlin   Mr.   Schauffler   feels  but 
fails  to  convey,  because  it  is  hard  to  ana- 
lyze and  therefore  to  put  down  ;  but  in 
his    chapter    on    Miuiich    he    seizes    the 
essential  quality  of  the  city,  which  is  the 
temper    of    its    people;    and    when    he 
reaches    Rothenburg    he    finds    one    of 
those  abodes  of  old  romance  which  the 
tide  of  travel  ignores  for  vcars.  suddenly 
to  set  toward  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
lliat  mav  well  make  them  self-conscious 
and  weaken  their  charm,  or  even  kill  it. 
The  other  cities  visited  are   Brunswick. 
Goslar.    Hildeshcim.     Eeipsic.    Meissen. 
Dresden    and    Augsburg.      The   illustra- 
tions, by  no  less  than  six   artists,  arc  a 
notable  feature  of  this  book. 

The  territory  covered  by  Mr.  Edward 
J.  ?Touse  in  /I  Hunter's  Camf'  Fires* 
makes  it  a  book  of  travel  as  well  as  of 
sport.  From  New  Brunswick  and  Green- 
land to  East  .Africa,  from  Colorado  to 
British  Cohmibia.  range  the  travels  of 
this  Nimrod  in  search  of  moose  and  wal- 
rus, giraffe,  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
zebra  and  orvx  and  cazelle.  elk  and  ante- 
lope and  caribou  and  STriz/lv.  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  bcitig  often  strangelv  at 
variance  with  the  reader's  expectation. 
One  would  expect  a  much  more  exciting 

•RoMANTlr  r.FRMANY.  Bv  Rnhnt  llavfn  S.-luiuffler. 
Illii'trnfcd.      Contiirv    Co.      Rvo.      Si.co    net. 

•.\  IIitnter's  CampFirks.  Bv'F.iwtird  J,  I1c»sr 
Jlliistrjited.     Harper  ^  BroS.     ?vo.     $5  net. 


record  of  walrus  than  of  moose  hunting, 
for  instance,  but  in  Mr.  House's  book 
the  reverse  is  the  fact.  A  hunter  first  of 
all,  he  is  also  enough  of  a  faunal  natu- 
ralist to  give  a  bit  of  information  here 
and  there.  One  feels  thankful  to  him 
for  refraining  from  proffering  the  now 
so  customary  excuses  for  delight  and 
proficiency  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  men's 
sports. 

Dr.  (Jcorge  Washburn's  Fifty  Years 
in  Constantinople'  is  chiefly  a  history  of 
Robert  College  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  its  exi.stence  (1863-1903),  but, 
in  addition,  exactly  what  its  title  implies, 
a  record  of  nuich  history  in  the  making. 
Dr.  Washburn's  narrative  presents  a 
brief,  concentrated  view  of  Turkish  rule 
and  international  intrigue  and  interfer- 
ence and  their  results  since  the  Crimean 
War,  when  "England  put  her  money  on 
the  wrong  horse,"  in  Lord  .Salislnirv's 
cynical  phrase ;  of  the  period  of  the 
ascendancy  of  French  influence,  the  dip- 
lomatic struggle  between  Russia  and 
England,  the  horrors  of  Bulgarian  mas- 
sacres and  the  war  of  1876.  with  brief 
mention  of  Eugene  Schuyler,  but.  in- 
credibile  dictu.  never  a  word  about  Mac- 
Gahan.  Abdul  Hamid.  according  to  this 
lifelong  observer,  was  the  deceived  tool 
of  a  camarilla,  and  the  Young  Turkey 
that  rose  to  dethrone  him  in  part  the 
fruit  of  the  reforms  he  had  introduced. 
The  future  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  he 
holds,  is  one  of  uncertainty,  of  dreams 
of  union  and  centrifugal  interests  and 
aspirations. 

In  her  comprehensive  Home  Life  in 
Turkey'  Eucv  M.  J.  Garnett  predicts  the 
dignified  and  honorable  withdrawal  of 
the  Osmanli  Turks  from  Europe  to  Asi.t 
Minor,  and  the  consolidation  there  of  a 
great  empire,  stretching  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Her  closing 
chapter  contain*;  some  suggestive  refer- 
ences to  the  struggle.  a<5  old  a-;  history  it- 
<5elf.  between  East  and  West  in  its  latest 
phase,  which  stretches  from  Yokohama 
and  Peking  to  the  Pillar"?  of  Hercules. 
I-'or  the  rest,  her  book  draws  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  true  Turk  at  hcMtie.  strong- 
Iv    tinged    with    the    sincere    friendship 

'Fifty    V>-mis    tv    Co>jsT*VT>vrrt."f      »wn    ' 

TIONS      OF      RoBFRT      CciLttCT.  Bv      Cforer      li 

p.  p.     W.  n.      Portrait.       HoMon :    Ilouirhton.    MiMin 
Co      Rvo.     $.■»  net. 

'TToMF   T.tFr   IN   T,.RKFV       Pv   Lwrv   W.   /.    r.armflt. 
IiiuMr.itcd.     Macmill«n  Co.      ijmo.     Ji-rs  net. 
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which  all  come  to  cherish  for  him  who 
learn  to  know  him  well. 

North  America  is  discovering  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent  with  its 
customary  thoroness  and  celerity — in 
books,  that  is,  for  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry and  finance  it  continues  to  leave 
the  field  almost  undisputed  to  English 
and  German  and  French,  to  whom,  of 
late,  the  Italian  must  be  added.  So  here 
is  another  book  on  our  nearest  neighbor, 
Mexico,  the  Wonderland  of  the  South' 
Its  author,  Mr.  W.  E.  Carson,  sketches 


Mr.  Homer  Davenport's  My  Quest  of 
the  Arabian  Horse'"  has  the  double  mer- 
it of  being  a  capital,  cheerful,  observant 
and  graphic  narrative  of  travel  in  Tur- 
key and  Arabia,  spiced  with  humor,  and 
a  tribute  to  the  noble  beast  he  went  to 
seek  whose  eloquence  will  appeal  to 
every  lover  of  horses.  There  are  photo- 
graphs here  of  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
and  numerous  drawings  by  the  artist- 
author,  among  them  a  portrait  of  Abdul- 
Hamid,  the  first  ever  made,  which  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  Sultan's  dominions 


KKUII.AN    MUSON. 

LiKlitRrcy   st.illiciii   hrcil   l\v    tin.-    Roala   Tribe  of  the    IJcdoiiins  cast   of    Palytnra. 

From    I)av<.ni)ort"s   "My    yucst    of    the    .\rabian    Ilorsc."       (B.   \V.    l><Hi>;i    ( 


the  old  native  Spanish  life  as  it  still  ex- 
ists side  by  side  with  the  new  civilization 
which  it  is  drawing  from  us,  the  life  of 
the  city  and  the  countryside,  and.  in  the 
account,  dc^cs  not  forget,  practical  and 
observant  North  American  that  he  is,  to 
pay  attention  to  the  material  resources 
of  the  country,  their  resources  and  possi- 
bilities, and  to  affairs  of  State  and  Church. 

•Mexico:  The  Wonderland  op  the  Sovtu.  By 
li'.  E.  Carson.  lUus.  Macmillcn  Co.  lamo.  $j.js 
net. 


in  a  bale  of  hay.  "He  looked,"  says  Mr. 
Davenport  in  his  characteristic,  breezy 
wav.  "like  a  combination  of  the  late  Nel- 
son Dingley,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus,  of  New  York.  I  can  say  this 
wilii  all  due  respect  f(n-  the  three  con- 
cerned." 

A   handsome  book,  well  illustrated,  is 
Mr.     Philip     S.     Marden's     Travels    in 

'"My  Qvest  of  the  .Xrabian  Horse.  By  Homer 
Pa- en  fort.  Ulustrat'^d.  P.  W.  Podge  &  Co.  lamo. 
%2  net. 
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Spain,'^  the  account  of  his  trip  from  Gi- 
braltar north  across  tiic  peninsula  retain- 
ing all  the  freshness  of  impression  and 
observation  that  the  trip  itself  had  lor 
him.  As  he  observes,  even  the  beaten 
paths  of  the  tourist  m  Spain,  if  there  be 
any,  still  retain  their  novelty.  No  ;<)• 
tempt  is  made  to  discuss  Spanish  char- 
acter or  customs  or  modes  of  life  from 
the  necessarily  superficial  and  hasty 
points  of  view  of  a  first  visit,  but  art  and 
history  and  legend,  city  and  country  are 
described  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
the  book  of  value  to  whoever  follows  its 
author's  itinerary,  the  nujre  so  as  he  adds 
a  chapter  of  very  sensible  hints  on  travel 
in  Spain. 


Books  on  Various  Topics 

Whatever  theorists  may  say,  quantity, 
not  quality,  is  the  basis  of  our  industrial, 
as  it  is  of  our  political,  system :  the 
heaviest  battalions  numerically,  whether 
on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  factory,  quan- 
tity so  great  and  of  so  cheap  a  grade 
that  the  masters — the  "quality"  which  it- 
self needs  much  improvement — can  af- 
ford to  waste  it  without  stint  or  thought 
of  the  morrow :  witness  the  deterioration 
of  our  immigration  as  the  organization 
of  our  industries  has  progressed.  They 
demand  now,  not  brains,  but  the  cheapest 
brawn.  The  problem  is  so  vast,  however, 
and  so  important  that  much  remains 
still  to  be  done  before  a  wisely  organized 
propaganda  of  eugenics  can  be  started. 
The  first  popular  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject,  m  its  large  outlines,  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times,  therefore.  Dr.  Caleb 
Saleeby,  already  well  known  as  a  popu- 
larizer  of  science,  perhaps  inclined  to  be  a 
little  too  hasty  in  his  enthusiasm  to  be  of 
service,  has  undertaken  the  task  in  Par- 
enthood and  Race  CiiUurc:  ^In  Outline 
of  Eugenics^  which  may  be  well  recom- 
mended to  those  interested  in  a  vital  sub- 
ject, as  all  of  us  should  be.  After  read- 
ing the  book,  one  glances  backward  to 
the  bigotcil  prejulices,  the  hostility  and 
persecution  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  real 
izes  gladly  that  the  world  do  move. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Miss  Helen 


"Travels  in  Spain.  By  Philip  S.  Mardcn.  Ulus. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Large  crown  8vo.  HoxcO. 
$3  net. 

'Parenthood  and  Rack  Ci'ltirf:  An  Outline  of 
Eugenics  By  Caleb  Uilliams  StUccby  Mortal.  Yard 
&   Co.      8vo.      $2.50   net. 


L.  Sumner,  Th.  D.,  from  a  protracted 
.^tudy  of  the  working  of  equal  suffrage 
in  Colorado,  and  of  its  influence  upon 
political  and  social  life,  are  presented  by 
lier  in  Equal  Suffrage',  a  well-dfxument- 
ed  piece  of  work,  whose  weight  should 
lie  potently  in  the  scale  in  favor  of  the 
nio\cment.  Dr.  .Sumner  imdcrtf)ok  this 
^tudy  in  a  strictly  imijarlial  and  scientific 
manner,  dividing  her  rejxjrt  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  concerned  with  public  opinion 
in  Colorado,  the  (jther  with  actual  j>olit- 
ical  and  social  facts.  It  is  impossible  to 
summarize  brielly  the  contents  of  this 
conscientious,  competent  l)ook,  whose 
reading  should  be  encouraging  to  cham- 
pions of  the  cause  and  its  followers,  and 
give  food  for  serious  and  unsettling 
thought  to  its  opponents. 

Miss  Jane  Addams"s  J  he  Spirit  of 
)'outh  and  the  City  Streets*  is  a  seri- 
ous indictment,  indeed,  of  conditions  that 
we  allow  to  go  on  without  concerted  ac- 
tion, tho  knowing  so  well  to  what  they 
lead.  Out  of  the  fullness  of  her  expe- 
rience Miss  Addams  speaks  to  the  ])oint. 
asking  for  the  remedies  or,  rather,  the 
prevention  she  indicates.  "The  classic 
city,"  she  says,  "jiromoted  ]»lay  with  care- 
ful solicitude ;  only  in  the  modern  city 
have  men  concluded  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  municipality  to  provide 
for  the  insatiable  desire  for  i>lay."  And 
again:  "Industrialism  has  gathered  to- 
gether multitudes  of  eager  young  creat- 
ures from  all  (juarters  of  the  earth  as  a 
labor  supply  for  the  countless  factories 
and  worksliops.  This  stupid  experi- 
ment of  organizing  work  and  failing  to 
organize  |)lay  has,  of  ctnirse,  brought 
alxMit  a  fine  re\enge."  These  cha|)ters 
are  not  merely  a  .socio-economic  argu- 
ment :  they  soimd  the  note  of  direct  hu- 
man interest. 

A  conci.-^c,  clear  exposition  of  the 
scientific  data  of  The  Conquest  of  the 
.iir*  will  be  found  in  a  little  l)ook  of  that 
title  by  Prof.  .\.  L.  Rotch.  of  Harvard, 
director  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological 
( )hservatorv.  The  author  begins  with  a 
welcome  description  of  what  he  felicit- 
ously calls  the  "new  ocean"  overhead,  at 

'Kqhal  Suffrace:  Thr  Rr<tults  of  an  Investigation 
in  Colorado.  Made  for  the  Collcffiatc  Equal  Suffrajtc 
l.caKuc  of  New  ^■ork  State,  flv  Urlfn  L.  Sttmncr, 
I'll.  /).      Har|ier   &    Hrrs.      unio.      $2    net. 

"TiiK  .Spirit  of  Youth.  By  Jane  Addams.  Mac- 
niill.in   Co.      ijnio.      $1.25   net. 

«Thk  C.iNoiE.sT  of  the  .Vir.  B\  .1.  L.  Rolch.  S.  B., 
.-».  .M.  "Present  Day  Primers."  Illustrated.  Moffat. 
^■.^r<^    &    Co.      lamo.      $1    net. 
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whose  bottom  we  live,  and  of  its  physical 
conditions,  familiarity  with  which  will  be 
the  basis  of  future  examinations  for  a 
master  navigator's  license  of  the  air. 
Then  follows  a  history  of  aerostation, 
the  progress  to  aeronautics— the  dirig- 
ible balloon,  and  finally  the  flying  ma- 
chine, with  ample  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  mono  and  hi,  tri  and 
multi  planes.  There  is  a  final  chapter  on 
the  future  of  aerial  navigation.  Tne  little 
book  is  a  model  of  the  popular  treatment 
of  a  scientific  subject;  the  illustrations 
are  truly  helpful. 

Another  contribution  to  popular  science 
of  interest  and  value  is  Prof.  Garrett  P. 
Serviss's  Curiosities  of  the  Sky,''  a  pres- 
entation, in  untechnical  language,  and  in 
an  orderly,  progressive,  co-ordinated 
manner,  of  those  problems-;-or  mysteries 
— of  the  heavens  which  science  has  not 
been  able  to  penetrate,  if  it  can  ever 
solve  them,  phenomena  strange,  marvel- 
ous and  obscure,  and  of  portentous  mag- 
nitude. Star  clouds,  clusters  and 
streams,  conflagrations  in  the  heavens, 
explosive  and  whirling  nebulae,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  zodiacal  light,  the  riddle  of 
the  asteroids  are  a  few  of  the  curiosi- 
ties considered,  nor  is  the  great  prob- 
lem of  Mars  forgotten. 

In  connection  with  Professor  Serviss's 
book  may  be  mentioned  here  a  welcome 
translation,  by  Dr.  II.  Borns,  of  London, 
of  The  Life  of  the  Universe'  of  Mr. 
Svante  Arrhenius,  director  of  the  Physio- 
Chemical  Nobel  Institute  at  Stockholm, 
and  author  of  the  well-known  •'Worlds 
in  the  Making."  The  work  is  a  histori- 
cal study  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
man's  theories  and  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  universe, 
from  the  earliest  cosmogonies  handed 
down  to  us  in  myths  and  legends,  thru 
antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  mod- 
ern era  to  our  own  day.  The  book 
makes  one  realize  more  than  ever  before 
how  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  whose  results  far  outweigh 
all  that  was  achieved  in  the  nine  hundred 
years  preceding  them,  even  tho  the  au- 
thor warns  us  that  "wo  cannot  anticipate 

'CuRKi.siTiF.s  (1F  THK  Sky.  A  l'o|iul.Tr  rrcscnt.ition 
of  the  Great  Kiddles  and  Mysteries  of  Astronomy. 
By  Garrett  P.  Serviss.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros. 
8vo.      $1.40   net. 

•The  Life  ok  the  Universf.  By  Svante  Arrheiiiux. 
Translated  by  Dr.  U.  Rorns.  Illustrated.  "Harper's 
Library  of  Living  Thought."  Harper  &  Rros.  i6nio 
2  vols.     7S  cents  eaeh. 


the  judgment  which  the  future  may  pass 
on  the  real  achievements  of  the  present 
age."  This  series  deserves  attention,  be- 
cause it  carries  out  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner the  sensible  idea  of  putting  works 
that  are  worth  while  into  a  compact 
format.  Other  books  already  published 
arc  Swinburne's  "Three  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare," Petrie's  "Religion  in  Egypt," 
Tolstoi's  .""Teachings  of  Jesus"  and 
Lodge's  '"The  Ether  of  Space." 

The  well-written  little  series  of  book- 
lets on  ""Philosophies  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern'" is  carried  on  with  Plato,  by  Prof. 
A.  E.  Taylor,  of  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, a  personal  impression  of  the  philos- 
opher's thought,  avoiding  controversy 
and  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  an  in- 
dependent attitude  toward  traditional  in- 
terpretations, and  Scholasticism,  by 
Father  Rickaby,  S.  J.,  whose  little  work 
is  most  timely  in  this  hour  of  our  awak- 
ening to  the  services  of  the  scholastics 
to  philosophy,  long  derided  and  denied. 

American  Foreign  Policy^  by  "A  Di- 
plomatist," covers  the  whole  field  of 
our  international  relations  within  a 
little  space.  This  evidently  well-in- 
formed and  experienced  observer  points 
out  that,  whereas  the  vast  exten- 
sion within  recent  years  of  our  in- 
ternational influence  has  attracted  much 
attention  abroad,  and  bred  not  a 
little  suspicion  and  resentment,  it  has 
come  into  existence  almost  unperceived 
by  the  American  citizen  at  home,  because 
as  yet  he  gives  to  questions  of  interna- 
tional policy  no  serious  consideration  or 
consecutive  thought.  He  still  believes 
his  country  fortunately  secure  from  in- 
ternational complications,  whereas  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East  (and  our  states- 
men) are  fully  aware  of  its  potential 
importance  in  the  balancing  of  power  in 
world  policies.  The  author  takes  up 
Europe,  the  Far  and  the  Near  East,  the 
Latin-American  republics,  and  the  self- 
governing  r>ritish  colonies,  only  to  find 
that  always  and  everywhere  our  diplo- 
matic service  is  insufficient,  behind  the 
times  and  their  possibilities,  individual 
ability  of  its  individual  members  to  the 
contrary   notwithstanding.       The   meas- 

'Plato.  By  A.  E.  Taylor.  Scholasticism.  By 
Joseph  Kxtkdby,  S.  J.  "Philosophies  Ancient  and 
Modern."  New  York:  Dodge  Pub.  Co.  i6mo.  50 
cents  net   each. 

"American  Porfign  Policy.  By  A  Diplomatist. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.      i2mo.     $1.25  net. 
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ures  he  advocates  so  ably  are  all  in  the 
right  direction;  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of 
his  book  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  with  whom  the  ultimate 
power  lies  to  bring  about  their  execution. 
It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  this 
diplomatist  preaches  an  understanding 
with  England  far  more  close  than  the  en- 
tente amicale  of  diplomacy,  something 
toward  which  our  people  and  press  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  passively  opposed. 
Mr.  Homer  Lea's  The  Valor  of  Igno- 
rance", intended  as  a,  we  believe,  uncalled 
for  warning  to  us  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger  of  a  Japanese  conquest  of  the 
Pacific  States,  is  written  in  an  amazingly 
liighfalutin'  style,  bristling  with  histor- 
ical generalizations  and  such  satisfying 
mouth fuls  as  "commercialism  is  only  a 
protoplasmic  gormandization  and  retch- 
ing that  vanishes  utterly  when  the  ele- 
ment that  sustains  it  is  no  more."  Of  Mr. 
Lea's  seriousness  of  purpose  there  can 
he  no  doubt,  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
of  our  luipreparedness  for  defensive  or 
offensive  warfare  on  land,  and  none  will 
deny  what  he  says  of  the  measure  of 
utility  of  our  militia  in  these  days  of 
scientific  campaigning.  He  has  the  sup- 
port of  Lieut.-Gcn.  Adna  R.  Chaffee, 
who  has  written  an  introduction  to  his 
book,  and  of    Major-Gen.    J.  P.    Story, 


who  supplies  a  seccjndary  introductory 
recommendation,  remarkable  for  its  vig- 
orous exjjression  of  his  belief  in  the  Yel- 
low I'eril. 

I  loth  these  eminent  authorities  bear 
witness  to  the  soundness  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  Mr.  Lea's  military 
knowledge  as  applied  to  the  problem  of 
defending  the  Pacific  Coast.  Decisive 
Battles  of  Amcrica'\  by  different  writers, 
and  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchock,  is  avow- 
edly a  companion  volume  to  Creasy's 
well-known  book.  The  editor  has  wise- 
ly, and  in  accordance  with  modern  his- 
torical methods,  seen  to  it  that  a  connect- 
ing narrative  links  the  battles  together. 
so  that  they  are  not  presented  as  iso- 
lated facts,  but  as  results  from  preceding 
events,  and,  in  their  turn,  causes  of  or. 
at  links,  with  later  events.  "The  older 
writers  of  history,"  he  says,  "were  fond 
of  dwelling  ujjon  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance and  all  the  dramatic  accompani- 
ments of  battle.  I^Todern  history  is  writ- 
ten so  differently  that  we  are  apt  to  find 
battles  summarized  in  paragraphs.  Thus 
the  pendulum  has  swung  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  until  it  has  become  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  in  the  newest 
short  histories  accounts  of  significant 
military  events  which  approach  complete- 
ness." 


i^ 


The  Year's  Curriculum   in   Fiction 


BY  MRS.  L.  H.  HARRIS 


WE  are  still  in  school,  all  of  us, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The 
only  graduating  certificate  we 
shall  ever  have  showing  that  we  have  fin- 
ished will  be  a  burial  certificate.  Mean- 
while we  are  having  the  usual  troubles  of 
students  with  the  course.  The  texts  we 
have  are  too  difficult,  so  different  fn^m 
those  we  had  last  year.  Or,  they  do  not 
agree  with  the  little  "original  work"  we 
are  doing  ourselves  in  experimental  liv- 
ing, like  loving  and  marrying  and  work- 
ing and  winning  and  losing.  WMien  a 
man  is  fifty  and  has  loved  according  to 
the  feeling  set  forth  in  Keats's  "St.  Agnos 
Eve,"   married   according  to   sentiments 

"The  Valor  of  Ignorance.     B\  Homer  Lea.     With 
Maps.      Harper   &    Bros.      8vo.      $1.80   net. 


in  the  romances  ])ublished  in  The  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger,  and  begotten 
his  children  according  to  some  of  the 
best  (^!d  Testament  scriptures  ab<:)ut  re- 
]ilenishing  the  earth,  it  outrages  him  to 
l)e  (obliged  to  learn  from  some  whipper- 
snapper  novelist  that  love  is  a  procreat- 
ing instinct  surnamed  In  Darwin,  that 
marriage  is  a  connection  which  is  chang- 
ing and  that  children  are  merely  anthro- 
pological results.  He  feels  as  if  he  had 
been  turned  back  in  his  class,  that  he  has 
lost  the  concealing  decency  of  rhetoric 
and  that  it  is  scandahnis  to  try  for  an 
A.  R.  degree  in  this  new-fangled  course. 
He   becomes   one   of   the    ten    thousand 

'"Decisive  nATTLES  or  America.     Edutd  by  RifUy 
Hitchcock.     Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros,    lamo.    $1.50. 
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dunces  of  his  times  and  goes  down  to  his 
dust  tagged  one  of  those  with  "arrested 
development."  Some  of  the  best  men 
and  women  among  us  get  this  kind  of 
epitaph  for  their  highly  moral  pains,  and 
for  all  we  know  they  are  "kept  in  after 
school"  to  learn  slighted  lessons. 

This  depends,  of  course,  upon  v/hether 
they  were  right  or  the  authors  were  right 
who  prepared  the  texts  they  rejected,  and 
that  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  this 
article,  the  curriculum  we  have  had  this 
year  in  fiction.  For  while  the  historians 
may  be  compiling  the  higher  mathe- 
matics of  the  race  in  the  past  and  the 
economists  may  be  jumbling  at  the  form- 
ula of  human  fate  in  the  future,  it  is  the 
novelists  who  write  the  text-books  of 
current  life.  And  we  find  fault  with 
them,  as  we  do  with  grammars  of  the 
language.  They  do  not  agree  on  con- 
struction, nor  on  the  relations  of  the 
female  participle  to  the  bass  bassoon  mas- 
culine gcrundial.  They  garble  their 
human  parsing,  their  transitive  and  in- 
transitive facts  to  fit  the  climax  of  the 
story  rather  than  to  fit  the  facts.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  one  thing — thev 
do  get  the  facts  still  wMrm  witli  the  blood 
beat  of  life  before  any  other  class  of 
writers  do.  If  you  want  lo  know  what 
will  be  one  of  the  paragrai)hs  in  history 
ten  years  from  now.  note  the  dominant 
feature  that  is  being  dramatized  in  to- 
day's fiction.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
the  World's  Ahnanac  and  the  economists 
will  be  tabulating  into  figures  and  fears 
next  year,  read  this  season's  fiction.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  Tiir:  iNnr.i'KxnF.XT 
j)ublishcd  editorially  the  prophecy  that 
this  year  would  witness  the  return  of  the 
ghost,  ncit  merely  to  novels,  but  to  the 
imagination  and  superstitions  of  men  anil 
women.  That  was  because  last  vear  the 
ghost  appeared  so  often  in  novels.  This 
liroplucy  has  been  verified  by  the  wide- 
spread interest  manifest  in  psychic  phe- 
nomena. We  have  got  a  sort  of  riuiver- 
sal  seance  going  on.  the  jnirjiose  of 
whicli  is  to  materialize  apparitions 
whether  they  are  material  or  not.  W'c 
call  it  "Psychic  Research"  and  one  thing 
and  another,  but  really  it  is  the  home- 
sickness of  the  human  who  has  been  be- 
reaved of  his  superstitions  by  accurate 
sciences  for  his  old  family  pitty-pat 
ghost.  You  can  get  rid  of  faith  and  re- 
ligion if  you  take  a  sufficiently  stringent 


course  in  theology,  you  may  escape  from 
your  dearest  beliefs  in  luck  and  ill-luck, 
but  there  is  just  one  thing  none  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  can  do — 
rid  the  unteachable  human  heart  of  its 
everlasting  desire  for  the  supernatural. 
The  novelists  caught  the  cue,  felt  the 
cool  breath  of  it  coming  last  year,  a 
momentary  revulsion  in  this  particular 
to  the  primitive.  And  everybody  from 
DeMorgan  to  Hamlin  Garland  sent  out 
announcements  of  the  return  of  the 
supernatural  interest  in  the  form  of 
ghosts  or  medium  hysterics.  The  econ- 
omists will  worry  with  them  next  year 
as  a  bad  phase  of  the  social  conscious- 
ness, and  then  again  they  will  be  "laid" 
for  a  time,  only  to  bob  up  again,  never 
really  as  ghosts,  but  as  reversions  to  the 
type  of  prehistoric  faith  in  man  before 
he  could  think  God.  Just  watch  the 
novelists  and  you  can  tell  months  before- 
hand when  he  will  appear  at  midnight  on 
your  staircase  or  in  the  family  burial 
ground. 

The  experienced  reviewer  is  so  famil- 
iar with  the  prophetic  quality  even  in  the 
poorest  class  of  fiction  that  he  easily  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  novel  that  was 
written  two  years  ago  even  if  it  appears 
now  for  the  first  time  with  the  new-born 
books.  Take  "The  Southerner."  for  ex- 
ample. The  author  has  attempted  a 
dramatization  of  the  leading  problems  in 
Southern  life,  political,  industrial  and 
educational.  But  since  he  conceived  and 
wrote  his  story  these  problems  have  been 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  new 
and  strange  difficulties  so  obvious  that 
no  representation  of  them  would  be  ade- 
quate that  did  not  take  in  the  ecclesiastic 
complications  in  education,  the  disclos- 
ures of  degrading  commercialism  in  poli- 
tics, and  the  assaults  of  ill-health  among 
the  working  class,  peculiar  diseases  that 
belong  to  the  situation.  Besides,  the 
bdok  would  probably  be  behind  the  times 
even  if  it  had  been  written  at  the  la.st 
moment,  for  the  author  is  evidently  a 
sort  of  "denatured"  Southerner.  And 
the  dramatic  itistinct  of  any  kind  of 
.Southerner  never  reached  to  the  twelve 
o'clock  h(.ur  of  the  present  day.  Some- 
thing in  his  ])ower  to  imagine  remains 
anti(|uated.  narrow,  thin,  inadequate  to 
the  last.  It  is  the  land  of  pastorals,  not 
epics.  It  has  too  much  memory,  too  lit- 
tle imagination.     In  courage  and  moral- 
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ity  the  Southerner  is  far  and  away  the 
greatest  common  man  this  coimtry  has 
produced,  hut  he  has  p^ot  a  couple  of 
fit^ht  rihs  somewhere  in  his  intellip^encc 
that  never  give  way  or  expand.  And 
when  he  writes  they  show,  especially 
when  he  attemf)ts  to  g^rasp  a  big  situa- 
tion in  a  broad-minded  way  as  does  the 
author  of  "The  Southerner." 


He  i.s  not  a  vice  writer.  He  is  too  much 
■  inclined  to  let  his  imagination  run  naked 
in  the  sun,  but  he  can  take  one  look  at 
his  Nubian  hills  and  c<m^e  nearer  telling 
a  certain  truth  that  will  still  be  the  truth 
when  the  Nubian  hills  have  crumbled 
into  sand  than  David  Graham  Phillips 
could  if  he  strained  at  it  thru  all  eter- 
nity.    Mr.   Phillips  has  a   short-sighted. 


ILl.USTKAl  10.\     1  KO.M    "MAKt  ,.\  K  11  A  >    .^Oll.. 
(I.anc.) 


In  speaking  of  the  year's  curriculum 
in  fiction  I  have  reference,  of  course,  to 
the  tendency  novels,  those  that  follow 
the  annual  currents  and  mark  the  year's 
high  tide  in  the  sea  of  life.  There  are 
other,  and  usually  bettor,  books  which 
belong  to  the  middle  ilood.  to  the  deeper 
element,  the  rise  and  fall  of  which  do 
not  change  from  century  to  century  and 
never  will  change.  Mr.  llichens's  story 
of  "Bella  Donna"  belongs  to  this  class. 


strictly  modern  inteUigence.  \\  c  \\h(» 
have  observed  his  career  as  a  novcli.st 
have  observed  him  swing  like  a  big 
swimmer  out  of  ojie  phase  current  into 
another  every  time  the  tide  changed.  He 
has  been  nearly  everything  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  that  the  moment's  fashion  in 
thinking  dictated.  And  he  has  a  sort  of 
financial  agility  for  changing  the  theme  of 
his  stories  to  make  his  insult  to  life  suit 
the  present  hour.     This  is  why  his  books 
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sell  so  well.    He  follows  his  market  with 
the  right  stuff.    What  was  his  truth  year- 
before  last  will  in  all  probability  be  the 
fallacy    against    which    he    rallies    his 
powers  year  after  next.     Now  Hichens 
is  called  the  novelist  of  the  desert.    He  is 
supposed  to  know  it  and  translate  it  as 
Phillpotts   does   his   Dartmoor,   or   Nor- 
niPiH   Duncan   does   his    Labrador   coast. 
But  really  he  is  the  one  gospel  writer  we 
have  of  those  arid  places  in  the  heart  of 
man  where  the  sphinx  and  the  pyramids 
stand,  mysterious,  mute,  but  suggestive 
of  sinister  meanings,  of  terrible  secrets. 
His  last  novel   is  a  presentation  of  the 
desert  tract  in  a  bad  woman,  the  place 
where   no   virtue   grows    or    can    grow. 
There  are  bad  women  who  are  not  really 
bad,    but    they    have    been    damaged    or 
damned  by  forces  outside  of  themselves. 
Rut  Bella  Donna  is  the  other  kind,  who 
is  evil  because  she  is  the  desert.     The 
place  of  love  and  life  and  fidelity  and 
tenderness  in  her  is  merely  the  hot  sands 
over  which   men   travel  till   they  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst.     And  it  is  just  as  well 
to  have  her  portrait  now  when  the  demi- 
monde  is   figuring   so    conspicuously   as 
the  saint  in  the  fiction  text-books.     The 
author,  who  holds  his  hand  concealincrly 
before  his  face  with  the  pen  name  "Tn- 
graham  Lovell,"  has  given  us  a  view  of 
the    other    thing   in    the    cternallv    good 
woman   with   his   story   of   "Margarita's 
.Soul."     It  is  a  flowering  .epic  of  the  fer- 
tile meadow  land  of  her  heart,  the  qual- 
ity of  loving  and  giving  that  is  impera- 
tive   in    her    over    the    accident    of    her 
genius,  and   which  yields  her  gift  as  a 
singer  in  the  same  spirit  that  anv  other 
worshiper  offers  her  doves  upon  the  altar 
of  sacrifice.     These  features  of  good  and 
evil    arc    elemental    in    the    character   of 
women    that    do    not    change    with    the 
changing  fashions  in  ethics.     They  last 
like  the  desert,  and  like  corn-filled  val- 
leys.    If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  stirred 
and  distressed  year  after  vear  by  chang- 
ing your  course  of  studv  in  romantic  dia- 
grams of  love  and  so  forth,  it  is  best  to 
stick  to  them  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Rut  T  come  back  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  fugitive  phases  of  our  living  in  fic- 
tion and  that  brings  me  to  the  largest 
group  of  novels  of  the  }car.  And  bv  far 
the  largest  subdivision  of  these  are  those 
that  deal  with  marriage  as  if  it  were  an 


evil    which    cries    aloud    for    a    remedy. 
You  may  take  your  choice  of  a  text  here, 
a  very  wide  choice,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  agree  in  their  expositions, 
except   that    marriage    is    a    fascinating 
form  of  bondage  sought  again  and  again 
bv  the  same  class  of  men  and   women 
who  are  forever  striving  to  get  out  of 
it.     Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  alone  ofTers  a 
contradiction  in  "Marriage  a  la  Mode" 
to  the  record.     She  thinks  that  whatever 
may    induce    American    women    to   con- 
tract    marriage,     they     are     not     easily 
tempted  to  enter  it  again  once  they  are 
divorced.     She  gives  a  curious  explana- 
tion of  this  diffidence,  and  declares  that 
it  is  due  to  the  poverty  of  the  love  tem- 
perament in  our  women.     They  are  not 
ardent.     They  marry  for  ambition  or  for 
money,  or  to  keep  from  being  old  maids, 
but  not  for  much  love.     However,  Mrs. 
Ward's   observations  appear  to  be  con- 
fined    to    the  .  international     marriages, 
which,  of  course.  ofYer  all  the  diplomatic 
dangers  of  foreign  relations  in  addition 
to  the  regular  marital  troubles.      To  be 
more  explicit  than  Mrs.  \\'ard  we  know 
that   it  is   best   for  a   Caucasian   not  to 
marrv  outside  of  his  own  race,  or  even 
outside  of  his  own  country.     .\n  .Ameri- 
can girl  is  sure  to  find  an  obnoxious  John 
Bull  trait  in  an  English  husband  even  if 
she  married  for  love  and  not  a  title.   .And 
an  Englishman  will  discover  certain  heel 
tricks  in  an  American  wife  that  prevent 
his    keeping    his    seat    with    sufficientlv 
stolid  dignitv  in  the  matrimonial  saddle. 
One  other  point  of  view  is  common  to 
all  the  novelists  who  are  worrying  over 
married  life  in  fiction,  and  that  is  that 
in  most  cases  it  should  be  disrupted.  The 
interest  of  the  story  consists  chiefly  in 
the    diflferent    reasons   offered.      Hamlin 
Garland  makes  the  best  man  in  his  last 
story  sanction  the  elopement  of  another 
man's  wife  with   her  lover  because  the 
latter  is  the  father  of  her  unborn  child. 
There  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  for  you. 
:\Vi  author  who  for  years  strode  with  an 
almost  too  emphatic  ma.sculine  hue  thru 
the  sacred  pages  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,    teaching   love   to   the    innocent 
young  girl  readers  with  all  the  personal 
airs    of    a    too    popular    bachelor    nnisic 
teacher    gone    astray  in    his    love  ethics 
a]>i)arently    from    studyitig    the    mating 
laws    among    the    wild    animals    of    the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  slron.tjest 
male  gets  the  female.  Some  intelligent 
person  should  take  up  the  Moccasin 
Ranch  story  where  he  ends  it  with  his 
hlessing  uj)on  the  absconding  pair  and 
tell  what  heconies  of  the  maverick  wife 
when  her  conscience  awakens,  her 
lover's  passion  dies  and  she  faces  what 
she  is.  The  mountains  remain,  law  re- 
mains, and  the  human  heart,  .which  is 
older  than  the  mountains,  remains,  and 
the  voice  of  Nature  is  not  the  voice  of 
freedom,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  law,  law. 
The  reason  why  a  wildcat  remains  a 
wildcat  is  because  it  practices  matrimony 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Gar- 
land. And  the  reason  why  the  rest  of 
us  are  not  nearer  the  wildcat  standard 
than  we  are  is  because  our  ancestors  had 
a  better  notion  of  the  laws  which  under- 
lie the  practical  evolution  of  the  species 
than  a  lot  of  the  emanci])ated  people 
who  write  about  evolution  and  freedom 
of  law  and  what  not.  Just  persist  in 
idealizing  this  sort  of  moral  salivation 
and  presently  we  shall  see  a  reversion  to 
the  monkey  form. 

Misfortune  has  its  peculiar  fascina- 
tion. "The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe"  is 
one  of  the  hooks  of  the  vcar  that  is  men- 
tioned in  all  the  lists  of  the  "best  sell- 
ers." North,  h'ast,  South  and  West.  In 
it  Mr.  Allen  shows  how  love  dies  in  the 
husband  and  survives  in  the  wife,  after 
marriage.  He  has  written  of  the  tragedy 
in  language  so  beautiful  that  every  wo- 
man in  the  country  is  almost  tearful  over 
it.  They  do  not  care  much  for  what  ho 
means,  and  they  do  not  believe  it  at  all. 
hut  they  are  pUuiib  carried  away  with 
liis  sweet  anthem  style,  which  is  funny 
when  one  considers  how  seriously  the 
author  meant  them  to  take  it.  Women 
are  so  made  that  they  could  take  real 
pleasure  in  reading  their  own  epitaphs 
provided  these  were  expressed  in  poetic 
language.  And  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Al- 
len's book  this  disposition  is  a  blessing. 
His  readers  arc  largely  women,  and  if 
tluy  had  believed  as  he  believes  about 
love,  the  story  would  h.ivc  inecipitated  a 
sort  of  universal  widowhooil  upon  all 
married  women.  And  this  reminds  me 
of  the  embarrassed  silence  of  the  men, 
who  are  su]<]iosed  to  compose  the  bulk 
of  Mr.  Davi(l  Craham  Phillips's  readers, 
since  the  publication  of  "The  Hungrv 
Heart."      lie  ajipears  to  have  got  them 


somewhere  on  the  hip,  convicted  them 
of  a  meanness  and  a  degradation  of 
which  they  never  knew  they  were'  guilty 
mitil  he  pointed  it  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  not  guilty,  altho  the  au- 
thor has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  married  life  to 
prove  his  case.  Mr.  Phillips  means  well, 
but  he  does  not  know  how.  He  is  too 
everlastingly  set  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
things.  Now  the  bottom  of  a  good  many 
perfectly  natural  customs  can  be  so  ex- 
ploited as  to  look  ugly.  There  arc  dregs 
at  the  root  of  the  rose,  and  curious  bad- 
looking  instincts  in  the  lower  depths  of 
the  best  man  living.  It  is  not  fair  to 
show  these  up  in  the  innocent  afVection- 
ateness  of  a  husband  to  his  wife.  And 
if  we  had  to  judge  Mr.  Phillips  by  his 
books  we  should  be  obliged  to  conclude 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  create  a  de- 
cent woman.  His  good  women  are  self- 
deceived  hypocrites  and  his  bad  ones  are 
])rivate  saints  with  all  the  habits  of  oxy- 
dized  lady  demons.  I  do  not  name  any 
names,  but  if  some  of  our  bachelor  nov- 
elists who  are  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  practical  basis  of  marriage  could  be 
put  in  a  bag  like  objectionable  human 
tomcats,  a  stone  tied  to  it  and  the  thing 
sunk  into  the  nearest  pond,  society  would 
be  better  off.  Th.ey  do  not  offer  the  right 
kind  of  text-hooks  of  life. 

The  hardest  of  all  the  curriculum, 
however,  is  H.  G.  Wells's  story  of  "Ann 
Veronica,"  and  we  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  new  logic  of  the  free- 
dom of  women  in  this  country  to  make  it 
a  popular  story.  It  is  passion  reduced 
to  a  scientific  formula,  and  the  "rights" 
of  women  set  down  Ijy  a  man  who  has 
studied  the  women's  movement  in  Eng- 
land as  a  scientist  would  study  a  new- 
kind  of  migratory  l)ug.  .Ann  \'eronica 
runs  off  to  the  Ali)S  with  a  jaded  mid- 
dle-aged married  man  for  what  they  call 
a  honeymoon.  The  book  entls  with  a  fine 
speech  in  the  last  chapter  about  the  ex- 
pected addition  to  their  family.  "I'm 
greedy.  I'm  greedy!  1  want  children 
like  the  mountains  and  life  like  the  sky! 
Oh;  and  love — love!"  One  might  think 
she  was  expecting  to  become  the  mother 
of  another  Agamemnon,  instead  of  an  il- 
legitimate biolog.  It  is  pathetic  that  a 
little  thing  like  a  little  half-tested  knowl- 
edge of  biology  can  turn  the  heads  of  so 
many    intelligent    men    \u    a    generation. 
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Of  course  we  shall  get  over  it.  We  shall 
come  back  to  our  knilling  and  the  hard- 
pan  of  old-fashioned  righteousness,  and 
understand  that  nobody  has  the  right  to 
commit  adultery  even  if  everything  that 
Darwin  said  is  true.  Meanwhile  there 
is  one  queer  thing  about  marriage  which 
all  the  novelists  have  missed  in  this 
year's  curriculum.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary, 
ethical  relation  that  may  be  changed 
every  time  we  change  our  religion  or  our 
ethics ;  it  is  a  natural  relation  like  that 
between  mother  and  child.  Sex  has  not 
as  much  to  do  with  it  as  these  anti-wed- 
ding novelists  think.  It  is  founded  upon 
something  that  lasts  longer  than  the 
sense  of  sex.  W'e  shall  be  better  off 
when  the  noveli.sts  begin  to  get  back  to 
that.  It  will  be  a  sign  that  morals  are 
improving  in  spite  of  our  green-headed 
way  of  taking  a  little  new  wisdom  about 
the  origin  of  man.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
he  originated,  he  and  she  are  both  old 
enough  now  to  behave  better  than  they 
have  in  the  married  life  depicted  in  this 
year's  fiction 

But  referring  to  the  prophetic  quality 
of  novels  reminds  me  to  call  attention  to 
another  evidence  that  the  novelist  knows 
what  is  in  the  public  mind  often  some 
time  before  it  becomes  articulate  anv- 
where  else.  He  began  years  ago  to 
idealize  the  bad  woman,  to  show  that 
Camille  was  a  saint  as  well  as  a  sinner, 
but  he  is  beginning  now  beforehand  to 
voice  a  well-defined  revulsion  against 
the  so-called  good  woman.  The  reader 
will  find  an  excellent  examjile  of  this  in 
the  "Silver  Horde."  The  author  brings 
one  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  the  Sal- 
mon River  in  Alaska  in  order  to  bring  out 
a  contrast  between  her  and  another  wo- 
man who  sowed  her  wild  oats  in  the 
Klondike  mining  camps,  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  nice  lady.  .\nd,  of 
course,  we  can  give  ourselves  airs  and 
call  the  author  a  bad  man  with  a  bad 
mind,  but  the  fact  is  the  so-called  "good 
woman"  has  not  made  good  in  spite  of 
her  chastity  and  her  church  work  and 
lur  religiousness.  There  is  something 
ignoble  in  the  advantage  .she  takes  of  the 
situation.  She  is  little  and  mean,  and 
a  gossip  who  says  her  prayers  and  takes 
away  other  people's  good  names.  She 
does    not    show    enough    good    stuff    to 


make  a  heroine  in  spite  of  her  dinky  lit- 
tle nicenesscs.  The  fact  is  good  women 
have  got  to  measure  up  to  a  better 
standard  or  we  shall  have  more  trouble 
than  ever  with  the  marriage  evil  in  fic- 
tion. It  is  nearly  always  some  noble  barl 
woman  that  makes  the  trouble  and  chief- 
ly because  the  wife  is  too  thin  and  aene- 
mic  morally  to  hold  her  own  in  spite  of 
her  little  casket  of  virtues. 

One  other    class    of    novels  deserves 
notice.     These  are  the  Messianic  stories. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  play.  "The  Ser- 
vant in  the  House,"  in  which  we  get  the 
socialist's  interpretation  of  the  God  man, 
we  have  at  least  four  other  apocryphal 
Christs  in  the  year's  fiction.     They  are 
the  result  in  part  of  the  audacity  of  the 
modern  imagination,  and  chiefly  out  of 
the  spirit  of  our  times  to  test  the  prac- 
ticality of  Christianity  literally.      And  if 
these  books  do  not  accomplish  anything 
else    they    demonstrate    by    contrast    the 
surpassing  dignity  of  the  real  Scri])tures 
and  the  real  Jesus    of    Nazareth.      The 
stories  arc  curious  parodies  in  some  in- 
stances;  in  others,  like  "Melchisidec."  by 
Ramsey  Benson,  there  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  show  an  instance  of  sporadic  di- 
vinity and    how   the    awakening    to  the 
w  ore!  came.     In  no  case  is  the  scene  ever 
laid  in  the  South.     The  South  is  no  place 
for  reformers.      Of  all  the  writers  who 
might  have  showed  such  a  character  in 
his  relations,  say  to  the  negroes  of  the 
South,  nobody  has  dared.      And  another 
queer   thing   about   these   Messianic   ad- 
ventures in  modern   romantic  scriptures 
is  that  the  present  times  do  not  atTord 
them  the  opportunity  to  die  with  suffi- 
cient dignity  of  martyrdom,      .\  novelist 
cannot  crucify  such  a  hero,  and  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  thought  of  getting 
him  lynched.      Jesse,  the  "son  of  Marv 
Bethel."  who  came  from  Xashburg,  \'er- 
mont,  and  made  New  York  his  Jerusa- 
lem, dies    from    being    stnick    upon  the 
head  by  a  policeman's  billy.     Jacques,  the 
Western  incarnation  of  Christ  in  Ramsey 
Benson's  novel,  dies  in  a  fit..   Hall  Caine's 
"White    Prophet"    simply    disappears    in 
the  desert.      The  only  characters  in  cnir 
times  who  seem  to  get  the  chance  to  die 
grandiloquentlv  like  middle-century  mar- 
tyrs are  atheistic  socialists  like  M.  Ferrer 
in  .Sjiain. 

Na.<;hville,    Tenn. 
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The  Sugar  Frauds 
It  wu.s  kiunvii  several  months  ago 
thai  tho  Sugar  Trust  had  for  years  been 
rtibbing"  tlie  Government  l)y  means  of 
false  weighing  machines.  The  imposi- 
tion of  fines  or  penalties  amounting  to 
$136,000  at  the  end  of  the  trial  of  a  test 
case  led  the  Trust  to  seek  a  settlement, 
and  the  Government  accepted  $2,ooo.oo3 
as  payment  in  full.  This  was  not 
enough.  The  Trust  was  advised  by  its 
counsel,  in  a  letter  published  at  the  time, 
that  the  Government  threatened  to  sue 
for  "nearly  $9,000,000."  Tf  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  good  case,  it  should  have 
sought  to  recover  every  cent  for  which 
claim  could  lawfully  be  made.  Surely 
this  Trust  was  not  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  leniency.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
tariff  protection  w^hich  it  had  lobbied 
in  Congress  to  procure,  it  had  been 
stealing  daily  from  the  Government 
in  the  meanest  ways.  It  bad  con- 
spired with  railroad  cinnjianies  td  violate 
the  law  against  rebating.  It  had  sup- 
prest  the  comjietitidii  of  a  new  refinery 
in  Philadelphia  by  a  contemptible  trick, 
and  in  this  had,  by  its  subsequent  admis- 
sion, violated  the  law.  Tt  bad  even 
stolen  water  from  the  citv  of  New  York. 


Recent  disclosures  concerning  the 
frauds  and  thefts  which  are  the  basis  of 
indictments  against  employees  of  the 
'Jrust  revive  public  interest  in  the  scan- 
dal because  tliey  point  to  the  comijlicity 
of  prominent  ofticers  of  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington.  It  had 
been  accepted  that  enij)lo)ees  of  the 
New  York  Custom  Hou.^e  had  corruptly 
served  the  Trust,  and  even  that  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  Cusl(jm  House  bad 
conspired  with  them.  liut  the  jjublic 
bad  not  thought  that  the  trail  led  to 
Washington.  The  story  told  now.  how- 
ever, by  Richard  Parr,  the  investigator 
who  obtained  proof  of  the  fraudulent 
weighing,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  exertion  of  influence  in  the  'j'reas- 
uiy  i)e])arlment  for  the  protection  of 
the  ihiexes.  Mis  narrative  points  to  an 
officer  whose  defense  has  not  yet  been 
given  til  the  public.  A  foniu'r  Secre- 
tary is  also  affected  by  Mr.  \\  akeman's 
charges,  which  are  not  disposed  of  by 
the  answer  oi  a  mere  denial. 

It  is  bec.uise  of  these  iiidKalinns  of 
complicity  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  also  because  of  evidence  that  for 
years  the  Government  was  defrauded  by 
the  manipulation  of  samples  as  well  as 
by  false  weights,  that  there  must  be  a 
thoro  investigation  of  the  whole  matter 
by  Congress,  whose  intjuiries  cannot  be 
restricted  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 
Such  an  investigation  may  show  who 
have  been  the  really  responsible  guilty 
men  on  both  sides,  who  paid  the  bribe 
money  and  who  received  it.  Tbo«c  who 
most  richly  deserve  exposure  and  pun- 
ishment are  not  the  day  laborers  who 
received  a  few  dollars  for  fraudulent 
acts,  or  the  dishonest  weighers  to  whom 
a  few  hundred  dollars  were  paid,  but 
the  officers  of  the  great  company  who 
suggested  the  frauds  and  profited  by 
them,  and  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
Government  in  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton who.  for  a  share  of  the  stolen 
money,  permitted  the  frauds  and  perse- 
cuted those  who  sought  to  bring  them 
to  light.  Tt  may  l>c  impossible  to  con- 
vict and  punish  the  men  "higher  up"  in 
this  case,  as  FTcney  has  failed  to  convict 
the  men  "higher  up"  in  San  Francisco, 
but  a  Congressional  investiC'Ttion  would 
at  least  expose  them  to  public  scorn. 
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Religious  Congresses 

The  purpose  of  a  religious  congress,  as 
we  have  had  tliem  among  Episcopahans, 
Baptists  and  other  denominations,  is  not 
to  carry  on  the  ecclesiastical  work  of  the 
Church,  or  to  extend  its  evangelistic  ser- 
vice, but  to  aflford  a  platform  for  the  vari- 
ous intellectual  and  theological  move- 
ments within  the  Church.  Accordingly 
those  of  the  most  diverse  views  allowed 
within  the  body  are  invited  to  attend  and 
press  their  opinions  with  the  most  posi- 
tive expressions  of  them,  that  those  of 
different  schools  of  thought  may  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  and  a  larger 
tolerance  may  be  secured.  Such  a  con- 
gress means  a  broader  Church,  more  al- 
lowance for  differences  within  the  even 
looser  bonds  that  unite  the  denomination. 

One  of  the  last  of  these  congresses  has 
been  held  by  the  Baptists,  and  of  cour>e 
close  communion  has  been,  as  always,  a 
principal  subject.  Such  addresses  were 
made  as  would  not  have  been  heard 
thirty  years  ago,  at  the  t'me  when  open 
communionists  were  being  forced  out  of 
the  Baptist  communion,  men  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  lose,  such  as  Drs. 
Pentecost,  Behrends,  Bridgman  and 
Moxom,  and  when  the  chief  Baptist  or- 
gan in  this  city  was  thundering  against 
such  looseness  of  order.  But  the  tide  of 
Christian  sympathy  was  too  strong  for 
Dr.  Bright,  and  at  present  open  commun- 
ionism  is,  in  these  Northern  States,  near- 
ly as  much  accepted  at  it  has  long  been 
in  England.  Indeed  Dr.  Spurgeon's 
championship  of  it  had  no  small  influence 
in  this  country. 

At  the  Baptist  Congress  last  week 
President  Eaunce,  of  Brown  University, 
the  very  headquarters  of  the  Baptist 
faith,  in  Roger  Williams's  historic  town, 
talked  in  this  way: 

"Baptist.s  face  a  crisis.  Unity  is  in  the  air 
and  is  pressing  on  us.  Wliat  stands  in  our 
way,  in  our  Baptist  way?  .  .  .  Ritualism 
stands  in  our  way  of  union.  Baptists  of  today 
are  not  following  after  the  practices  of  the 
fathers.  They  were  independent.  Many  of  us 
are  slaves  to  a  form.  We  condemn  holy 
water,  incense  and  all  other  forms  of  literalism 
as  idolatry,  or  the  next  thiiiR  to  it.  (^ur  im- 
mersion heloiiRS  with  them,  and  when  wc  clin-; 
to  form  we  are  as  idolatrous  as  the  rest.  Prac- 
tically everyhody  outside  our  ranks  thinks  wo 
lay  greater  stress  upon  immersion,  a  form. 
Our  services  in  missions  and  many  other  lines 
are     forgotten.       We     must     disabuse     these 


learned  minds  that  wc  run  to  a  ritual  instead 
of  to  real  spiritual  life." 

Think  of  the  change  since  Dr.  Bright  > 
day,  when  insistence  on  immersion  can 
be  called  ritualism,  just  like  holy  water! 
.\nd  President  Eaunce  went  on  to  sa\ 
that  he  wished  the  Baptist  ministers 
would  preach  the  next  Sunday  from  the 
text  "Jesus  himself  baptized  not" ;  and  he 
compared  the  quarrels  over  baptism  with 
debates  over  the  colors  of  States.  Bap- 
tists., said  he,  are  destined  to  lay  aside 
their  ceremonial  and  put  emphasis  solely 
on  spiritual  character. 

These  utterances  and  similar  ones  by 
other  speakers  were  warmly  applauded, 
while  the  contrary  views  were  coldly  re- 
ceived. And  it  is  not  in  the  home 
churches  only  that  this  broader  fellowship 
with  other  bodies  appears,  but  also  in 
foreign  mission  fields.  \\'e  mention  in 
British  Ea.st  Africa  an  effort  of  half  a 
dozen  missions  to  establish  a  united  .Afri- 
can Church,  and  the  Baptist  missionaries 
join  with  others  and  allow  a  form  of  in- 
fant consecration,  whether  called  baptism 
or  not. 

Our  Catholic  brethren  have  taken  up 
the  congress  idea,  and  are  holding  con- 
gresses all  over  the  world.  But  with 
them  the  management  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  or  people,  but  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics ;  and  the  purpose  is  not  to 
allow  a  field  for  the  airing  of  differences, 
but  solely  to  maintain  the  luiity  of  the 
faith.  They  are,  says  Th^  Catholic  Reg- 
ister, "all  in  the  same  vein."  No  theo- 
logical questions  are  discussed,  for  those 
belong  to  higher  authorities,  but  they  ex- 
press the  determined  stand  of  the  Church 
for  the  same  old  things,  for  Catholic  edu- 
cation, for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond,  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
among  the  poor,  and  for  the  rights  of  the 
Holy  See.  Of  course,  there  is  no  room 
for  Modernism  in  the  Catholic  con- 
sj-resses. 


Psychologie   Francaise 

How  deep  are  the  differences  between 
the  Gallic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  we 
more  than  suspected  in  the  days  of  the 
Dreyfus  episode.  The  Steinheil  trial  has 
confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  afforded  us 
something  like  a  measure  of  magnitude. 
That  a  people  .whose  ideas  upon  a  subject 
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(){  such  elementary  social  importance  as 
the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  a  person  ac- 
cused of  capital  crime  are  radically  un- 
like tliosc  of  Enj^lismen  and  Americans, 
should  often  he  misunderstood  by  us,  and 
that  we  should  be  misunderstood  in  turn, 
are  mere  matters  of  course.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  try 
to  understand,  and  understanding-  is  per- 
haps not  impossible,  even  when  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  so  much  as  an  ap- 
proach toward  that  "meetin<:^  of  minds" 
contemplated  by  the  Roman  law. 

To  the  American  as  to  the  English- 
man, the  inquisitorial  process  is  repug- 
nant. We  tolerate  it  as  employed  by  the 
New  York  Police  Department,  but  hap- 
pily not  yet  in  the  courts.  We  not  only 
do  not  expect  the  accused  to  incriminate 
himself,  but  we  accept  as  of  practical  im- 
portance the  well  established  principle  of 
scientific  psychology  that  self-accusation 
may  spring  from  antecedents  in  no  way 
connected  with  guilt.  Moreover,  not- 
withstanding its  practical  inconveniences, 
and  the  frequent  escape  from  punishment 
of  persons  known  to  be  malefactors  and 
probably  guilty  of  the  specific  crimes  for 
which  they  have  been  indicted,  we  adhere 
to  the  rule  which  requires  a  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  twelve  jurymen.  Also,  in 
every  way  possible,  we  try  to  keep  the 
jury  attentive  to  the  evidence,  and  to 
shield  it  from  prejudicial  influence.  That 
a  juryman,  who  is  expected  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  an  hysterical  and  socially  de- 
classed woman,  should  be  permitted  to 
go  home  at  night  to  talk  the  case  over 
with  mater  familias  and  the  all-wise 
neighbors,  strikes  Americans  not  only  as 
improper,  but  also  as  distinctly  Gulli- 
veresque. 

But  to  the  French  mind,  apparently, 
all  of  these  practices  seem  rational  and 
pragmatic.  The  trial  judge  applies  the 
third  degree.  A  majority  verdict  con- 
demns or  acquits,  and  if  the  jury  divides 
evenly,  the  foreman  promptly  settles  the 
matter  by  casting  two  votes.  The  jury 
goes  home  to  dinner  and  domestic  advice. 

Before  we  condemn  this  seemingly 
ridiculous  procedure,  however,  let  us  in- 
quire what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish, 
and  what,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
F.nglish-American  forms  are  supposed 
to  be  good  for.  To  answer  the  latter 
question  first :  We  think  it  necessary  to 


prove  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt'"  that 
the  accused  committed  the  specific  crime 
with  which  he  is  charged,  or  to  let  him 
gcj  free  without  reproach.  We  do  not 
even  accept  the  Scotch  verdict  of  "not 
proven."  Much  less  do  we  try  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  a  person  who,  guilty 
or  not  of  the  specific  ofifense  for  which 
he  has  been  indicted,  is  in  general  so  ob- 
jectionable that  he  ought  to  be  elim- 
inated from  society.  Theoretic.illy,  the 
Irench  people  also  try  the  accused  to 
ascertain  whether  he  is  guilty  of  a  spe- 
cific act;  but  inasmuch  as  their  proced- 
ure is  wholly  unsuited  to  that  end.  and. 
on  the  contrary,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ascertain  whether  the  community  on  the 
whole  so  thoroly  dislikes  him  that  they 
want  him  sent  to  Devil's  Island  or  the 
guillotine,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
French  criminal  trial  is  really  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  disposition 
the  public,  on  general  and  miscellaneous 
grounds,  desires  to  make  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar. 

It  must  be  admited  that  on  grounds  of 
social  utility  our  philosophy  of  the 
criminal  trial  is  not  necessarily  superior. 
A  good  deal  may  be  said  in  defense  of 
the  right  of  society  to  eliminate  undesir- 
able citizens.  The  New  England  colo- 
nists asserted  it  in  very  frank  fashion, 
as  in  the  vote  of  the  townspeople  of  Dor- 
chester forbidding  any  inhabitant  to  sell 
his  house  and  lot  to  any  person  whom 
the  inhabitants  collectively  should  "dis- 
like of."  Our  procedure  undoubtedly 
allows  thousands  of  murderers,  burglars 
and  lesser  criminals  to  escape  punish- 
ment. It  would  not  be  altogether  easy 
to  determine  whether,  on  the  whole,  our 
way  or  the  French  way  is  more  effective 
in  maintaining  social  order.  The  French 
way  is  dramatic  and  spectacular.  It  has 
a  certain  artistic  quality  and  precision 
not  to  be  found  in  ours.  It  suits  a  peo- 
ple which  can  anticijiate  the  jileasurable 
thrill  of  seeing  a  handsome  woman  be- 
headed, if  she  happens  to  be  condemned, 
while  making  her  offers  of  marriage  for 
her  delectation  if  she  happens  to  be  ac- 
([uitted.  Such  a  ]iuhlic  to  us  seems — 
well,  let  us  say.  a  bit  theatrical,  and  we 
need  feel  no  surprise  if.  to  such  a  public. 
so  luininciisc  and  friniuistc,  the  English 
folk  and  the  Americans  seem  distinctly 
masculine  and  heavv-minded. 
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Stack-Rooms  in   Private    Houses 

Books  are  not  intended  as  upholstery. 
They  make  the  most  expensive  and  least 
sanitary  kind  of  wall-paper.  Intimate 
association  of  books  and  people  is  not 
good  for  the  books  and  it  is  not  good  for 
the  people.  The  heat,  light  and  moisture 
of  a  living  room  injure  bindings,  and  the 
books  cannot  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
dust  in  spue  of  assiduous  wiping,  brush- 
ing, slamming  or  suction. 

If  the  library  is  ornamental  it  is  not 
useful.  If  it  is  useful  it  is  not  ornamen- 
tal. The  intellectual  activity  of  a  man 
may  be  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
unbound  books  in  his  library.  The  liv- 
ing literature  of  the  day  is  in  the  torm  of 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  reprints  and  clip- 
pings. A  bound  volume  is  an  emeritus 
work  and  when  an  author  comes  out  in 
sets  he  is  on  the  road  to  oblivion.  The 
more  durable  the  binding  the  less  often 
it  is  handled. 

But  only  the  professional  literary  man, 
and  not  always  he,  can  afford  a  study  to 
be  used  solely  as  a  workshop  where  his 
material  may  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
convenience.  Most  studies  have  social 
functions  to  perform  and  the  books  have 
to  be  in  dress-suits  and  on  their  good  be- 
havior to  appear  in  society.  Many  a  do- 
mestic quarrel  has  arisen  between  the 
housewife,  who  wants  to  keep  the  room 
orderly  and  presentable,  and  her  literary 
consort,  who  wants  what  he  wants  when 
he  wants  it.  The  twelve  volumes  of  Irv- 
ing in  yellow  and  the  eight  volumes  of 
Prescott  in  red  have  the  place  of  honor 
at  his  right  hand,  while  the  back  number 
of  his  professional  journal  and  the  annual 
reports  of  his  society  and  the  bulletins 
from  the  department  at  Washington, 
looking  cheap  and  disreputable  in  such 
company,  are  banished  to  the  depths  of 
a  window  seat  box  or  packed  in  the  back 
of  some  dark  closet,  or  have  been  more 
or  less  accidentally  burned  up.  If  the 
things  that  are  destroyed  because  they  do 
not  look  well  and  there  is  no  place  for 
them  could  be  saved  a  library  might  be 
increased  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  its  work- 
ing value  without  additional  expense. 

The  difficulty  may  be  solved  in  the  pri- 
vate house  the  same  way  that  it  has  been 
in  the  public  library,  by  a  book-stack  in 


a  separate  room.  A  closet  or  alcove  can 
be  fitted  with  cheap  pine  shelves  or  racks 
along  the  walls  or  down  the  middle,  ex- 
tending as  high  as  one  can  reach,  Leaving 
merely  passage  way.  The  room  should 
be  lighted  by  a  window  or  electricity,  but 
need  not  be  heated.  A  large  number  of 
volumes  can  in  this  way  be  put  into  very 
small  space  and  be  much  more  convenient 
than  in  a  library  or  study  because  they 
can  be  arranged  and  rearranged  by  sub- 
jects as  needed,  all  the  bound  volumes, 
periodicals,  clippings  and  manuscript 
notes  being  laid  together  instead  of  being 
distributed  in  various  bookcases  and 
rooms  according  to  their  looks  and  size. 
Being  shut  away  from  the  living  rooms 
they  would  not  need  dusting  so  often, 
there  would  also  be  a  saving  of  money, 
which  would  otherwise  go  for  handsome 
bookcases  and  fine  bindings.  The  care- 
ful housewife  would  probably  be  willing 
to  grant  her  husband  the  use  of  her  larg- 
est closet  in  consideration  of  the  space 
gained  by  clearing  out  the  books  and 
pamphlet  boxes  from  his  study.  All  he 
would  need  there  would  be  a  few  refer- 
ence vohnnes  and  a  book-tray  containing 
the  books  and  papers  needed  f<>r  the  par- 
ticular work  on  which  he  is  engaged. 
When  he  gets  thru  with  it  or.  to  speak 
more  correctly,  when  he  is  interrupted  by 
a  visitor,  the  tray  can  be  put  into  the 
stack-room  to  await  his  next  leisure. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  desirable  to  deprive 
the  living  rooms  of  books.  The  bedroom 
should  have  two  or  three  magazines  or 
volumes  of  small  size  and  large  type,  light 
in  weight  and  with  cut  leaves.  Such  edi- 
tions dc  luxe  and  other  rare  volumes  as 
one  happens  to  possess  may.  with  pro- 
priety, be  placed  where  visitors  can  see 
them  as  they  are  in  public  libraries,  but 
books  are  nowadays  so  common  and 
cheap  that  it  is  hopeless  as  well  as  vul- 
gar to  attempt  to  give  the  impression  of 
great  learning  or  wealth  by  displaying 
all  one's  volumes  on  the  walls  of  a  recep- 
tion room.  As  well  should  the  lady  of 
the  house  hang  all  her  handsotne  dresses 
on  the  walls.  Rooms  are  smaller  thafi 
they  used  to  be  and  doors  and  windows 
more  numerous,  so  wall  space,  formerly 
abundant,  is  now  at  a  premium.  Proba- 
bly few  houses  have  a  room  sufficiently 
accessible  for  a  book-stack,  but  occasion- 
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ally  a  man  has  the  good  fortune  to  plan 
a  new  house  to  suit  himself  and  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  attach  such  a  book 
closet  to  his  study. 

Progress  of  Charter  Reform 

Wherever  charter  reform  for  our 
cities  was  an  issue  at  the  recent  election, 
the  progressive  elements  won  gratifying 
victories.  Boston,  after  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, voted  by  a  small  majority  in 
favor  of  "Tlan  No.  Two,"  which  em- 
bodies the  recommendations  of  the  orig- 
inal Finance  Commission.  Under  it 
national  parties  disappear,  at  least  from 
otiicial  recognition,  and  with  them  all 
the  tnachinery  of  the  caucus,  convention 
and  primary,  which  have  hitherto  stood 
between  the  voter  and  his  tmal  choice  at 
the  polls.  The  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture, while  enacting  the  principal  admin- 
istrative features  suggested  by  the 
Finance  .Commission,  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  election  just  held  two 
plans,  the  first  representing  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  old  elements,  the  second  the 
modern  tendencies  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, including  a  small  council  elected 
for  the  whole  city.  Under  the  new  plan 
the  mayor  will  be  elected  at  the  Decem- 
ber election  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
subject  to  recall  at  the  end  of  two. 

In  commenting  on  the  situation  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  Plan  No.  Two, 
the  Good  Government  Association  im- 
prest upon  the  citizens  that  Boston  had 
simply  fallen  down  in  the  matter  of 
selecting  its  public  servants.  To  remedy 
this  required  in  the  first  plac:  a  definite 
vivid  standard  for  public  officials  on  the 
part  of  the  iniblic,  so  that  citizens  might 
realize  the  kind  of  man  they  wanted  in 
office,  and  in  the  second  place  some 
effective  machinery  to  put  him  there. 
Beyond  question,  a  civic  spirit  really 
does  exist  in  any  large  city,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — really  desire  at  heart 
good  government.  Many  of  the  objec- 
tions to  charter  reform  are  rcallv  reduc- 
ible to  the  proposition  that  the  people, 
if  left  to  themselves,  cannot  unite  and 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  but  re- 
quire some  artificial  loading  strings  in 
tne  way  of  party  nominations  or  desig- 
nations to  guide  them  aright. 


lUiflalo  voted  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
siiould  be  asked  to  enact  a  charter  in 
substance  similar  to  the  Des  Moines 
plan.  Altho  approximately  but  io,ooo 
citizens  voted  on  this  question,  a  very 
substantial  majority  of  those  so  voting 
declared  themselves  in  the  affirmative. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  by  a  vote  of  2,662  to 
2,146,  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government,  under  the  Kansas  law  per- 
mitting its  cities  so  to  do.  The  normal 
voting  strength  of  Topeka  is  11,000,  and 
only  8,000  registered  for  the  charter 
election,  and  not  two-thirds  of  these 
voted. 

Virginia  is  the  scene  of  State-wide 
effort  to  enable  the  cities  of  that  State  to 
determine  whether  they  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Illinois  Mayors'  Association, 
at  its  recent  meeting,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion referring  the  matter  to  a  referen- 
dum vote.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  t^  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  has  adopted  an  ad- 
vance form  of  commission  government, 
as  has  Enid,  Okla.  Burlington,  la., 
votes  on  the  question  on  November  29. 

The  commission  form  of  government 
continues  its  triumphal  progress. 

Thus  the  commission  form  of  city 
government  is  making  hopeful  progress. 
It  has  not  yet  got  the  ear  of  the  public 
as  extensively  as  has  the  anti-saloon 
movement,  but  it  is  young  yet.  and  its 
success  in  the  cities  where  it  is  adopted 
will  assiue  its  general  adoption. 

The   Professional  Training  of 
Women 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  the 
modern  housewife  regards  her  work  as 
drudgery  atid  unworthy  of  her  talents, 
while  her  grandmother  took  a  profes- 
sional pride  in  her  skill.  One  reason 
jirobably  is  that  the  housewife  of  a 
former  generation  was  an  expert  and 
realized  that  she  had  no  superior  in  the 
domestic  arts.  But  nowadays  the  res- 
taurant, the  food  factory,  the  school  and 
the  hospital  have  taken  from  the  women 
of  the  household  the  higher  branches  of 
their  former  work  and  filled  them  with  a 
sense  of  inefficiency  and  inferiority.  But 
home  duties  and  responsibilities  seem 
likely  to  rest  upon  wives  as  much  as  be- 
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fore,  and  they  need  a  training  like  that 
of  their  husbands,  so  that  they  will  ac- 
quire the  professional  feeling  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  work  and  their  compe- 
tence for  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  trained 
lawyer,  physician  or  banker. 

Some  of  the  State  and  other  coeduca- 
tional universities  have  introduced  many 
courses  for  the  education  of  women  for 
tlie  specific  duties  that  devolve  upon 
them,  but  the  women's  colleges  are  still 
giving  a  masculine  education.  In.  order 
to  call  the  attention  of  these  colleges  to 
the  inadequacy  of  their  educational  facil- 
ities as  a  preparation  for  modern  life, 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae  have  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  recommended  courses : 

1.  Personal  Hygiene  and  Its  Social  and  Eth- 
ical Relations. — Required  for  all  students.  One 
hour  a  week  for  the  first  year,  first  half.  To 
count  toward  a  degree,  and  to  require  an  ex- 
amination. The  course  is  to  be  given  by  a 
person  of  training  and  reputation. 

2.  Hygiene  of  Environment. — Required  for 
all  students.  One  hour  a  week  the  second  half 
of  the  first  year.  Laboratory  or  field  work  in 
the  community,  or  some  suitable  place.  This 
course  is  to  be  given  by  a  well-known  author- 
ity on  the  subject.  Courses  I  and  H  need  not 
be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

3.  General  Biology  and  Bacteriology. — Re- 
quired for  all  students.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
one  year,  half  the  time  to  each  subject. 

4.  Hygiene  of  Childhood. — Elective.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
one-half  year.  Prerequisites :  General  biology 
and  bacteriology.  Tliis  course  treats  the  sub- 
ject from  the  biological  point  of  view,  and  in- 
cludes the  following  topics :  Heredity  and  en- 
vironment ;  growth  and  development  of  the 
child  from  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
aspects  ;  the  special  liygiene  of  adolescence.  The 
laboratory  work  for  this  course  should  involve 
a  study  of  the  children  in  the  schools,  on  the 
playgrounds,  and  in  tbe  industries,  and  of  the 
effect  of  the  physical  condition  upon  the  men- 
tal and  moral  development  of  the  child. 

5.  The  Family. — Elective.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors.  Two  hours  a  week  for  one-half 
year.  Prerequisites :  General  sociologj-  and 
economics.  This  course  treats  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  family,  the  biological  sig- 
nificance of  the  family;  the  social,  legal,  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the  family;  the  economics  of 
consumption  in  the  home. 

6.  A  Short  Law  Course. — Required  for  all 
students.  One  hour  a  week  for  one  year,  or 
its  equivalent.  This  course  covers  contracts, 
real  property,  personal  property,  banking,  and 
social  and  domestic  relations. 

7.  Political  Science. — Elective  without  pre- 
rc(|ui!;ites.  This  course  deals  with  the  organ- 
ization and  function  of  government,  general 
and  local ;  politics  and  political  principles. 


.S.  History  of  Industries  and  the  Status  of 
Women  in  Industry. — Elective. 

Further,  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
problems  of  consumption  be  emphasized  in 
courses  in  Chemistry  and  Economics ;  and  that 
the  head  of  college  residence  halls  be  a  person 
capable  of  making  the  hall  a  laboratory  for 
scientific  housekeeping,  for  social,  esthetic,  and 
moral  training,  and  that  she  be  a  member  of 
the  faculty. 


....     .  ,  Illinois  has  had  a  sec- 

c,         ,  T>>-  o"d  outbreak  of  Ivnch- 

Second  Disgrace      .  .   ,  a     '-r  ^l 

"  mg  violence.    As  if  the 

lesson  at  Springfield  were  not  enough, 
another  mob  has  murdered  its  victims  at 
Cairo.  In  this  latter  case  the  crazy  mob 
first  hanged  and  burned  the  body  of  a 
negro  accused,  but  not  proved  guilty,  of 
assault  and  murder  of  a  woman ;  and 
then,  having  the  taste  of  blood,  they  took 
a  white  man  out  of  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cers and  lynched  him.  The  mob  owned 
the  city,  and  the  Mayor,  to  his  shame, 
approved  their  action  to  the  extent  that 
he  said  it  had  done  a  useful  thing  unlaw- 
fully. The  Governor,  however,  was  not 
so  complaisant,  and  he  sent  the  soldiers 
down  to  the  State's  Egypt  to  restore  the 
order  which  the  Mayor  was  not  much 
interested  in.  This  horrible,  lawless  mob 
violence  deserves  summary  control  with 
loaded  muskets.  We  like  the  nerve  of 
the  yoiuig  woman  who,  the  other  day. 
when  white-caps  came  to  whip  or  kill  her 
father  in  the  tobacco  war,  stood  in  the 
door  with  a  gun  and  threatened  to  shoot 
the  first  man  who  came  near.  The  only 
excuse  we  have  heard  for  lynchings  is 
that  the  people,  that  is,  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  do  the  lynching,  let  murderers 
go  when  they  are  brought  before  a  jury. 
In  the  lynching  region  you  can  find  in 
any  town  men  who  have  killed  their  man 
and  have  never  suffered  for  it.  (3f 
course  such  conditions  breed  mob  vio- 
lence when  passions  are  aroused.  What 
says  wise  old  Habakkuk?  "Spoiling  and 
violence  are  before  me.  The  law  is 
slacked  and  judgment  doth  never  go 
forth." 

_,.,.  Gravitation     is     again     con- 

Riding  on  ,       ,,r  •  f-,,  , 

P  .        quered.     We  are  slill  ama/Ad 

when  we  see  men  flying  like 

birds  thru  the  sky  above  us,  with  no  fear 

of  falling  held  up  by  thin  air  only ;  and 

now  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
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promised  feat,  the  driving  of  a  railroad 
car  steadily  on  a  sinj^le  rail,  and  not  tip- 
ping  or   toppling   over    on    either    s'de. 
There    were    forty    passengers    on    the 
monorail  car  when  it  sped  about  the  cir- 
cular track  at  North  Brompton,  England  ; 
and  when  they  crowded  on  one  side  of 
the  car,  instead  of  sinking  downward  it 
simply  rose  the  higher,  ruled  by  the  re- 
volving gyroscope,  which  is  the  most  un- 
canny of  all  mechanical  devices,  a  very 
miracle  of  paradoxical  perversity.     And 
this  new  monorail  car  is  likely  to  revolu- 
tionize railroading,  for  the  English  and 
the  Germans  arc  rivals  in  developing  it, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  in  the 
way  of  securing  the  rights  from  the  in- 
ventors.    They  say  that  the  car  can  be 
made  to  run  150  miles  an  hour,  and  with 
much  less  jar  than  is  felt  on  the  double 
rail  track.     A  further  advantage  is  that 
the  expense  of  leveling  and  laying  the 
track  will  be  greatly  lessened.    So  the  toy 
bicycle  develops  into  a  mighty  railroad 
train  equipped  with  swiftly  revolving  gy- 
roscopes   and    outrunning    a    hurricane. 
The  next  will  be  the  gyroscope  encased 
in    steamships    to    prevent    rocking    and 
making    sea-travel    safe    for    those    of 
queasy  stomachs.    The  inventor  is  Louis 
Brcnnan. 


Extension  of 


It  is  announced  that  the 


r;,Mi  P-„o;^„c      ^^^^  York  Central  Rail- 
Uivil  Pensions  ,         ...        ,,.,,. 

road  and  its  allied  linos 

will,  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
inaugurate  a  system  of  pensions  which, 
will  be  of  interest  to  100,000  employees, 
and  immediately  applicable  to  1.765  em- 
ployees over  seventy  years  of  age.  Under 
it  all  who  at  that  age  have  served  twenty 
years  or  more  continuously  will  receive 
a  pension  of  i  per  cent,  for  each  year  at 
the  average  rate  of  their  salary  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Thus  a  conductor  who 
has  served  forty  years,  at  $1,500  during 
the  last  ten  years,  will  receive  $''>oo. 
which  is  better  than  nothing,  the  usual 
fate  of  a  man  who  has  been  worn  out  in 
another  man's  service  or  in  that  nf  a  cor- 
poration or  of  the  Government.  \\  hat 
the  New  York  Central  Raiho.ul  thus 
does  is  no  more  than  other  corpor;itions 
had  already  (Unie,  and  iitHably  tlic  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.    Inuring  five  years  the 


Pennsylvania    Railroad   has    distributed 
$2,370,000  in  pensions,  and  it  is  now  pay- 
ing $600,000  annually  for  this  object,  the 
recipients   for    KjoS  being  2,176,   at   an 
average  of  $250   per   man.      Now   that 
these   two   great   railroad   systems   have 
adopted  this  plan,  because  they  believed 
it  [jrofitable,  it  may  be  expected  that  other 
railroads   will,   one   by   one.    folKnv   suit 
until  it  becomes  the  usual  rule  for  this 
kind  of  corporation.     But  why  not  also 
for  street  railways,  or  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone  com|)anics ;   and    where    shall    we 
stoj)?    .Such  a  ])rovision  for  old  age  tends 
to  develop  good  service  and  steady  em- 
])loyment.  and    faithful  performance  of 
duty.     One  >vho  hopes  for  a  pension  in 
his  old  age  is  less  likely  to  neglect  or 
slight  his  work.     He  feels  a  pride  in  it, 
and  a  right  in  it.     He  is  less  likely  to 
make  trouble  or  to  provoke  strikes.    The 
principle  applies  to  manufacturing  cor- 
porations as  well  as  to  those  which  are 
related    to    the    public    service.      Indeed 
some  few  such  companies  have  already 
devised  and  are  operating  plans  of  the 
same  kind.   What  these  railroad  corpora- 
tions can  thus  do  our  national  Government 
and  our  State  governments  ought  to  do 
for  their  civil  servants,  who  deserve  it  as 
much  as  do  those  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Indeed,  at  an  age  considerably  less  than 
seventy  the  soldier  or  the  seaman  is  re- 
tired on  a  fair  pension.     It  is  understood 
that  a  serious  effort  will  be  made  at  the 
next  session  to  persuade  Congress  to  pass 
a  civil  pension  law  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  enacted.     It  is  in  line  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  age.  and  it  will  tend  to  im- 
prove the  service.    That  is  a  chief  reason 
why   corporations   adopt    it,   not   out   of 
pure  altruism. 


Jewish 


The  .\merican  labbis  have 

been    holding    a    national 
Intermarriage  •,  ;,  •        •.  , 

"^       council    in    tins    city,    and 

Rabbi  Kohlcr.  President  of  the  Hebrew 
College  in  Cincinnati,  declared  in  an 
address  that  intermarriage  with  Gen- 
tiles would  be  a  nail  in  the  coffin  (^f 
the  Jewish  race,  and  his  words  met 
general  approval.  0<"  course  he  i>; 
right,  if  the  imrpttse  is  to  ]ircserve 
the  pure  Jewish  race;  but  is  Juda- 
ism a  race  or  a  religion?     L   the  Jew- 
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ish  religion  tlic  .sole  property  of  the  Jew- 
i.-li  race,  coming  by  inheritance,  to  be  ac- 
quired in  no  other  way;  the  two,  race 
and  religion,  so  bound  together  that  one 
who  loses  his  Jewish  religion  is  no  longer 
to  be  called  a  Jew  ?  Jews  should  consider 
what  Rabbi  Kohler's  inhibition  involves. 
it  makes  Jews  a  separate  caste,  one  that 
forbids  exogamy,  and  therefore  one  that 
invites  business  but  not  social  relations 
with  others.  When  Jews  complain  that 
I  hey  are  excluded  from  mixt  social  rela- 
tions it  will  be  easy  to  quote  so  radical  a 
Reform  Jew  as  Rabbi  Kohler,  who  says 
that  Jews  must  not  intermarry  with 
Christians,  not  even  with  Unitarians,  and 
not  with  agnostics  and  atheists  who  are 
not  of  the  true  blood.  It  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  race,  of  caste,  not  at  all  of  religion. 
They  can  marry  agnostics  and  atheists, 
if  tliey  are  only  Jews,  but  not  such  who 
are  of  Gentile  blood.  The  purpose  is  to 
maintain  a  separate  people,  apart  from 
other  people;  and  that  invites  alo  ifnes'^ 
and  reprisals.  We  disbelieve  in  the  aloof- 
ness and  segregation  on  both  sides,  but 
the  cause  of  it,  on  the  Gentile  side,  is  not 
all  blameworthy,  for  it  is  provoked  by 
tliose  Hebrews  who  insist  on  social  sep- 
aration. 

The  late  Edward   Ever- 
Gifts  for  Peace    ett     Hale    is    quoted    as 

having  said  that  a  nation 
which  has  a  Secretary  of  War  and  no 
Secretary  of  Peace  will  soon  be  consid- 
ered unfit  for  decent  society.  We  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  have  the  influences  for 
peace  enlarged  so  as  to  compare  with 
those  for  war.  At  Washington  the  at- 
mosphere is  military  and  naval,  with 
great  headquarters  spending  himdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  and 
surroimdcd  by  a  host  of  men  carrying 
the  titles  and  dignities  of  war.  Rut  the 
late  endowment  of  $1,000,000  by  Mr. 
I-.dwin  Ginn.  of  Boston,  for  an  Tntcrna- 
lional  School  of  Peace,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  costs  money  to  carry  on 
(he  campaign  of  peace.  There  is  an  old 
American  Peace  Society  in  Boston  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  two 
generations,  of  which  Mr.  Trtieblood  is 
the  efficient  secretary  and  with  which 
also  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Mead  is  actively  asso- 
ciated, and  of  whose  work  Mr.  Ginn  has 


been  a  generous  supporter,  as  he  has  of 
other  measures  for  the  same  end.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  given  still  more — $1,500,- 
(XX)  for  the  peace  palace  at  The  Hague. 
$750,000  for  a  building  for  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  in  \\'ashingt(<n. 
$5,000,000  for  the  Heroes  of  Peace  fund, 
and  $1,000,000  for  a  similar  fund  in 
!•" ranee,  and  large  annual  gifts  for  vari- 
ous other  organizations  for  throwing  dis- 
credit on  war.  We  may  add  the  $25,000 
lately  given  by  John  L.  Lundgren  to  the 
Northwestern  University  for  instruction, 
prizes,  etc.,  to  foster  international  peace; 
and  the  support  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley 
of  the  annual  Mohonk  Conference  for 
peace.  These  amounts,  tho  large,  are 
much  smaller  than  what  our  Govern- 
ment taxes  us  for  war.  but  the  smaller 
money  has  behind  it  the  larger  argu- 
ment, and  truth  will  prevail  in  the  end. 

.  .         There  has  been  a  great  deal 

p..     .  of  sj^eculation  as  to  the  pnr- 

I  gnmage  ^^^^  ^£  prince  Ito's  visit  to 
Manchuria,  which  came  to  such  a  disas- 
trous termination.  It  is  therefore,  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement given  out  from  Tokyo  at 
the  time  of  his  departure,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Prince  to  devote  himself 
to  composing  poems  on  the  various 
scenes  he  visited.  This  shows  how  con- 
scientious the  Japanese  are  in  their 
artistic  craftsmanship.  An  American 
poet,  even  tho  he  should  undertake  a 
long  and  dangerous  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  local  color  and  atmos- 
phere, would  never  think  of  taking  with 
him  a  large  suite  of  Government  official'^ 
and  diplomatists,  or  of  calling  to  his  aid 
the  Einance  Minister  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 


Temperance  by 
Taxation 


Mr.  Eloyd-George  is 
utterly  impenitent.  He 
refuses  to  be  convert- 
ed from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  the 
complaint  of  the  whiskv  dealers  that  he 
is  ruining  their  trade  by  his  Budget,  or 
even  of  his  Irish  friends,  who  so  love 
their  liquor  that,  as  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 
M  P..  says  in  hi<;  anneals  for  .American 
mone\  for  Iri<;h  Home  Rule,  to  increase 
ihr  tax  on  whisky  is  a  very  serious  mat 
ter    in    Ireland.     The    Budget    has   not 
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Suicide  of 
School  Children 


passed  Parlianicnt  yet,  and  already  the 
consumption  of  whisky  has  fallen  in 
various  districts  from  35  to  70  per  cent. 
Every  one  is  astonished  at  it.  This  may 
he  temporary,  but  the  anticipations  of 
the  Treasury  are  that  the  consumption 
of  spirits,  whether  of  home  or  foreign 
manufacture,  will  be  reduced  as  much  as 
20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  this  means  an 
enormous  improvement  in  the  habits  of 
the  i)eople.  Arrests  for  drunkenness 
have  gone  down  by  thousands  in  Glas- 
gow alone.  We  do  not  presume  that  the 
whisky  drinkers  have  become  total  ab- 
stainers all  at  once ;  they  have  probably 
taken  to  beer,  Init  that  i;^  some  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Lloyd-George  seems  to  re- 
joice in  the  improvement  in  morals,  and 
believes  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
regard  national  sobriety  as  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  concern  lo  the  legislator.  So  we 
tliink  in  this  country  when  we  put  a 
heavy  internal  revenue  tax  on  whisky,  or 
when  we  even  close  the  saloons  entirely. 

It    has    been    generally 
supposed  that  the  num- 
ber  of   suicides  among 
school  children  is  on  the  increase.     This 
is   a   mistake,   according   to  the   conclu- 
sions reached  by  Professor  O.  Gebhardt. 
in   a   recent   book   published   by   him    in 
Berlin,  entitled  "Ucbcr  die  Schiilcrselbst- 
inoi'de."     His  data  are  taken   from  the 
reports  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Prus- 
sian   Cnltus    Ministcrium,    and    extend 
back  to  the  year  1880.  and  naturally  deal 
only  with  that  kingdom.     The  average 
niunber  of  suicides  of  school  children  iu 
these  years  has  been  14.3,  but  the  num- 
ber varies  greatly.     In  1904  there  were 
only  8,  but  in   1906  it  was  16,  and  last 
year  it  reached   the  high   figure  of   28. 
which,  however,  is  a  little  less  than   it 
was  as  early  as  1889.     The  average  has 
been  about  7  in  a  contingent  of  100.000 
pupils,  which  is  much  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  suicides  among  the  same  number 
of  youths  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  where 
it    was    17.83.    or    between    twenty    and 
thirty,   where    it    was    20.30.      Gebhardt 
further  reaches  the  conclusion  that  fear 
of  examinations,  the  disgrace  because  of 
a  faihn-o  to  pass,  and  other  school  disap- 
pointments, are  not  the  chief  causes  for 
the  suicide  of  school  children.     Out  of 


170  such  cases,  the  causes  of  which  could 
be  traced,  it  was  found  that  31  were  the 
outcome  of  inherited  nervous  affections, 
and  47  others  had  nothing  to  do  with 
school  matters  at  all. 

^      .  ,        ,  There  has  been  much  in 

Troubles  of  ,,       ^       •  1   .^1  , 

^        ,    T,-  ,  the   foreign  news  lately 

French  Bishops  ^^  ^j^^  ,^|^,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

French    bishops.      On   becoming    Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux  last  March,  Cardi- 
nal   Andrieu,    before    he    had    scarcely 
warmed  his  chair,  abolished  the  associa- 
tions    for     public    worship     established 
under  the  new  law  in  the  Gironde  by  his 
predecessor,    Cardinal    Lecot.    and    left 
untouched    by    Pius    X.       A     petulant 
l-'renchman    did    wdiat    the    wily    Italian 
dared  not   do.      Next,  on   receiving  his 
formal    installation.    Cardinal     Andrieu 
in  his  address  made  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  Government  of  his  country.     A  sen- 
tence was  taken  as  ground   for  an   in- 
dictment   and    Cardinal     Andrieu     was 
summoned    to    court,    a    new    step    in 
French   history.     Under  the   Concordat 
the  Cardinal  could  only  be  cited  before 
the  Conseil  d'Etat.     He  made  his  own 
defense  and  in  the  course  of  it  declared 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  obey  any  law 
against   the   dictates  of   his   conscience. 
Tt  may  be  remembered  that  a  majority 
of  twenty-two  of    France's   episcopates 
voted  favorably  to  the  same  law.     And 
not  even  Cardinal  Andrieu  knew  it  was 
against  his  conscience  till   Pius  X  said 
so.      Next    Monseigneur   Ricard.    Arch- 
bishop of  Auch.  and  five  of  his  priests, 
were  summoned  for  interdicting,  in  his 
diocese,  the  textbooks  of  Aulard.  Debi- 
dour    and    three    others.      The    charge 
against  Monseigneur  and  his  five  priests 
who  followed  him  w-as  that  the  interdict 
interfered  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
laws  regarding  primary  instruction.    His 
Grace  was  fined  400  francs   and   ever>' 
priest  50.     When  Piu?  X  was  Archbishop 
of   Venice  he   never  bothered   his   head 
about  school  textbooks  ;  in  fact,  no  Ital- 
ian   prelate   does.      Why.    in    Italy,    the 
land  which  dealt  the  Papacy  its  worst 
l)lows.  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  paro- 
chial school  system.     The  children  go  to 
the  common  school,  except  such  as  have 
parents  able  to  pay  for  them  in  convent 
schools  or  Jesuit  or  Salesian  colleges. 
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The  American  College  for  Girls  at 
Constantinople  is  gaining  favor  among 
the  Moslems.  Last  year  there  were  ten 
Mohammedan  students ;  this  year  there 
are  already  twenty-six  enrolled  and  oth- 
ers applying  every  day.  The  interest  of 
the  new  Government  in  the  college  and 
in  the  i)romotion  of  education  in  general 
for  women  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  sending  five  Moham- 
medan girls  to  the  college  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, with  the  understanding  that  these 
girls,  after  they  have  completed  the  re- 
quired course  of  study,  shall  teach  in  the 
primary  schools  which  are  to  be  estab- 
lished thruout  the  empire  as  soon  as 
teachers  can  be  provided  for  them.  The 
Government  hopes  next  year  to  send  a 
still  larger  delegation  to  the  college, 
which  makes  the  announcement  of  a  fine 
administrative  building  to  be  erected  on 
the  new  site  on  the  upper  Bosphorus. 

When  the  missionaries  of  eight  soci- 
eties in  British  East  Africa  met  last 
summer  to  plan  for  a  united  native 
Church,  they  found  no  serious  difficulty 
in  agreeing  on  a  new  quadrilateral,  the 
Bible  only,  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the 
Niccne  Creed,  as  expressions  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  the  two  sacraments 
to  be  administered,  and  a  duly  ordered 
md  safeguarded  ministry.  They  had 
the  old  knotty  question  before  them, 
what  to  do  with  converts  who  are  po- 
lygamists,  and  they  agreed  not  to  tell 
polygamists  that  they  must  put  awav  all 
but  one  wife,  but  to  admit  such  only  as 
ratechumens  and  not  to  baptize  them. 
Perhaps  that  was  too  strict  a  rule,  strict- 
er than  the  Old  or  New  Testament  re- 
:iuires. 

The  Psychohs;{c  Fraricoisr  shows  it- 
self not  simply  in  the  conduct  of  crim- 
inal trials,  but  also  in  the  attitude  of  the 
pnlilic  toward  such  a  loose  woman  as 
Mme.  Steinheil  confessed  herself  to  be. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  thought 
^o  very  extraordinary  that  she  should 
lave  had  a  succession  of  lovers  who 
^h(1uld  c«intribute  to  the  supimrt  of  her 
lusband's  profession,  and  the  lovers 
hemselves  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  any 
•  it  repiitation  by  having  their  conduct 
le     known.       Indeed,     the     defense 


praised  them  as  honorable  gentlemen, 
and  she  is  approved  of  and  made  the 
idol  of  the  crowd.  It  is  all  disgusting 
from  the  American  point  of  view. 


We  learn  that  an  organization  is  to  be 
formed  of  "Friends  of  Africa,"  with  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  African  people  in  Liberia  and  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  Those  organizing 
it  are  Dr.  Washington.  Bishop  Scott, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Monrovia, 
and  Dr.  Lyon,  the  American  Minister  to 
Liberia.  We  hope  the  report  of  the 
commission  to  Liberia  sent  out  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  soon  be  published 
and  will  arouse  more  interest  in  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  there.  We  have 
our  first  obligation  to  those  of  the  Afri- 
can race  in  our  own  land,  but  the  future 
of  the  negro  in  Africa  ought  to  concern, 
as  it  will  affect,  the  whole  world. 


In  a  late  address.  Mr.  J.  S.  Stemons 
warns  his  colored  friends  of  "a  deep-laid 
and  far-reaching  scheme  to  supplant  col- 
ored labor"  both  South  and  North.  As 
evidence  he  calls  attention  to  the  effort 
to  exclude  negroes  from  the  position  of 
firemen  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  agreement  of 
.Atlantic  City  hotels  to  exchange  colored 
for  white  service.  Further  he  mentions 
the  effort  to  divert  immigration  to  the 
South.  Well,  what  of  these  few  move- 
ments, which  have  no  great  significance. 
Tf  the  negro  is  to  be  submerged,  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  sub- 
merge him. 

Madame  Eusapia  Paladino.  the  Italian 
medium  who  has  puzzled  the  English 
psychical  researchers,  is  in  this  country 
ready  to  give  seances  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  American  society  of  which 
Professor  Hyslop  is  the  most  active 
leader.  At  the  first  exhibition  a  table 
was  lifted  high  in  the  air.  and  a  stool 
danced  up.  and  it  was  not  clear  what  the 
fraucl  was.  if  any.  We  are  slow,  very 
slow,  to  believe  that  there  is  in  these 
I'xhibitions  any  force  other  than  those 
with  which  ordinary  mechanics  is 
familiar. 


Insurance 

^^M 

The_ Reduction  of   Accidents 

lisTiMATES  made  by  the  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York  place 
the  number  of  fatal  accidents  to  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States  annually  at 
between  30,000  and  35,000.  The  non- 
fatal accidents  run  up  to  something  like 
2,000,000.  In  view  of  this  almost  over- 
whelming casualty,  the  recent  issuance 
of  a  book,  entitled  "The  Prevention  of 
Industrial  Accidents,"  takes  on  vital  im- 
portance. If  It  be  true  that  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  these  accidents  are  pre- 
ventable, it  is  high  time  that  preventive 
means  are  instantly  taken.  A  death  roll 
of  30,000  is  far  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  carelessness  in  manufacturing,  in 
commerce,  and  in  merchandising.  The 
book  to  which  attention  is  here  directed 
is  not  a  theoretical  one,  based  on  the 
imagination.  It  is  not  such  a  book  as 
the  closet  natui-alists  used  to  write,  in 
which  the  habits  of  the  animals  de- 
scribed were  guessed  at.  This  first  at- 
tempt to  gather  together  in  a  systematic 
treatise  what  has  been  settled  by  experi- 
ence with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
industrial  accidents  has  been  done  with 
the  records  of  a  great  company  con- 
stantly available  for  consultation  and 
reference.  The  problems  presented  by  a 
work  of  this  kind  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous, but  they  have  been  worked  out 
systematically,  and  as  presented  they  are 
very  helpful.  No  one  will  question  the 
desirability  of  preventing  accidents.  The 
financial  loss  involved  is,  however,  only 
one  item.  From  German  sources  cited 
in  the  book  it  appears  that  the  causes  of 
accidents  may  be  tabulated  as  below : 

Per  cent. 

Inevitable   risk    42.05 

Want  of  skill  and  carelessness 20.25 

Want  of  guards 7.82 

Deficient  factory  arrangements 7.15 

Acting  against    rules 5.44 

Fault  of  other  (third)  persons 5.28 

Fault  of  employers  and  workmen 4.66 

Not   using  guards 1.02 

Insufhcient  instruction   1.84 

Superior  force,  casualty,  etc 1.31 

Carelessness    i.iO 

Unfit  clothes   0.49 


In  considering  this  table  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  precautions  for  pre- 
venting industrial  accidents  are  far  more 
complete  in  Germany  than  is  the  case  in 
this  country.  Under  the  administration 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  laws 
and  the  pronounced  tendency  developed 
by  them  looking  toward  the  practice  of 
shamming,  imposition  and  even  fraud  on 
the  part  of  workmen,  who  deliberately 
im])ose  on  the  accident  fund,  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  safety  devices  are  en- 
couraged and  the  use  of  sucii  safety  de- 
vices has  in  consequence  become  very 
ii^eneral.  Some  of  the  items  that  make 
for  accidents  are  noted  as  follows: 
Overcrowding  machinery  for  the  sake 
of  economizing  space,  slippery  floors 
tending  toward  accident,  bad  ventilation, 
the  use  of  intoxicants  and  insufficient 
lighting.  The  "Boiler  Room  Rules"  in 
the  book  may  well  be  read  carefully  and 
frequently,  even  by  the  best  engineers. 
The  other  chapters  are  full  of  interest- 
ing material,  and  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  cflFort  that  ought  to  be  made 
to  reduce  the  accident  rate  the  book  has 
great  economic  value. 

A  WRiTKR  in  the  Mid-City  Dispatch 
tells  a  rather  good  story  about  a  man 
who  had  a  house  under  construction  and 
who  was  worried  about  the  litter  the 
workmen  left  about.  He  bothered  them 
about  it  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  re- 
form. Finally,  to  cap  the  climax,  he  told 
them  about  some  workinen  who  left 
.shavings  on  the  windowsill  of  a  house  in 
building  out  West.  The  sunlight  came 
thru  a  bullseye  pane  in  this  window  and 
set  fire  to  the  shavings  and  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  house.  One  of  the 
workmen  asked  if  the  house  burned 
down.  "No,"  he  said,  "it  didn't,  for  the 
men  were  right  there  :  Itut  if  that  thing 
had  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
you  just  think  how  'twould  have  been. 
Nothing  would  have  saved  that  build- 
ing." says  he.  "and  more  than  likely  the 
barns  and  outbuildings  wouUl  have  gone, 
too !" 
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The  Year's  Crops 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is- 
sued last  week  its  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  principal  crops.  It  appears  that 
the  yield  of  corn  was  2.767,316,000 
bushels,  a  quantity  exceeded  only  in 
1906,  when  2,927,416,091  bushels  were 
harvested.  Comparisons  with  last  year's 
crops  and  with  a  five-year  average  arc 
given  below,  the  last  three  ciphers 
omitted  in  each  case : 

Average 

1909.  1908.  1903-1907. 

Crop.                            Ltushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Corn    2,767,316  2,668,651  2,587.877 

Winter   wheat    .  .    432,920  437,908  412,719 

Spring    wlieat. .,.    291,848  226,694  237,791 

Total   wheat 724.768  664.602  650,510 

C-ats   9S3.618  807,156  870,251 

Barley 164,636  166,756  148,155 

Rye   31.006  31,851  30.006 

Buckwheat  16,692  15.874  14.554 

Flaxseed   25,767  25,805  26,121 

Potatoes    367473  278,985  289,400 

Hay   (tons) 64,166  70,798  60,671 

Tobacco    (lbs.)..    895,185  718.061  698,004 

These  crops,  representing  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  all  the  farm  crops, 
are  this  year  in  the  aggregate  about  2 
per  cent,  larger  than  those  of  1908,  and 
9  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  for 
the  preceding  five  years.  The  wheat  crop 
is  only  24,000.000  bushels,  and  the  oats 
crop  only  4,000,000,  below  the  highest 
records  heretofore  made.  Potatoes  and 
tobacco  (both  much  above  the  average) 
show  new  high  records.  There  was  an 
increase  of  nearly  300.000.000  bushels, 
or  about  one-sixth,  in  the  quantity  of 
wheat  harvested  this  year  in  the  six 
countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
which,  in  1908.  produced  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  supplv. 

W'^ages  and  Cost  of  Living 

Skveral  increases  of  wages  have  re- 
cenllv  been  ordered,  and  demands  f<)r 
other  advances  have  been  made,  notably 
by  railroad  employees,  who  point  to  the 
growing  cost  of  living.  Increases  an- 
noimced  last  week  were  as  follows : 

II.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  an  addition  of 
15/4  per  cent,  for  the  coming  year,  for  25.000 
men,  due  to  higher  price  of  coke  and  scarcity 
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of  labor.    The  company  needs,  it  is  said,  5,000 
men. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company  will  add  about  10 
per  cent.,  thus  restoring  the  rates  paid  before 
the  panic. 

Reading  Iron  Company,  about  I2}4  per  cent.- 
for  2,000  men. 

The  anthracite  coal  miners  get  an  increase 
of  7  per  cent.,  by  the  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale  based  upon  selling  prices  in  October. 

A  general  demand  from  railroad  em- 
ployees is  impending.  They  will  probably 
ask  for  an  addition  of  12J-2  per  cent.  .\ 
demand  for  a  larger  increase  has  already 
been  made  by  the  locomotive  firemen  on 
forty-two  roads  west  of  Chicago,  and  the 
demands  of  Western  switchmen  and 
yardmen  are  under  consideration.  While 
railroad  employees  direct  attention  to  the 
cost  of  living,  they  also  h.ave  in  mind  the 
restored  prosperity  of  the  companies, 
whose  officers  say.  however,  that  the  ad- 
ditional earnings  are  needed  for  new 
equipment. 

The  index  number  published  for  many 
years  by  Bradstrect's.  and  based  upon  an 
average  of  the  prices  of  a  large  number 
of  commodities,  is  8.9173  for  November 
I.  There  has  been  a  steady  upward 
movement  for  many  months  past.  The 
highest  figures  were  for  1907.  before  the 
panic,  the  maximum  having  been  9.1293 
on  March  i  in  that  year.  Following  the 
panic,  the  average  declined  to  a  minimum 
of  y.722y  in  June.  1908.  Moving  up- 
ward, the  figures  were  8.2631  on  Janu- 
ary I.  and  they  are  now  8.9173.  with  in- 
dications of  further  increase.  The  heavi- 
est advances  during  the  last  twelve 
months  have  been  in  food  and  clothing. 


....Canada  received  56.486  immi- 
grants from  the  Ignited  States  in  the  six 
months  ending  with  September,  against 
"^4.259  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1908. 

.  . .  .The  auditor  of  the  Post  Oflice 
Department  says  in  his  anniial  report 
that  in  the  la.st  twcntv  years  foreigners 
in  this  country  have  sent  back  to  Europe 
by  incans  of  money  orders  $431,956,623 
in  excess  of  the  amount  received  bv  them 
from  abroad. 
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Survey  of   the  World 


T^.  ,  ,.  ,  ,,  111  November,  iq:)6, the 
Dissolution   of   the     ,  .  ,     1  l^ 

Oil  Trust   Ordered  •  ^  ^  Tl 

suit   against   the 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
( the  central  holding  corporation  of  the 
Standard  interests),  alleging  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  It  asked 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  combination  be 
ordered.  The  defendants  were  the  com- 
pany already  named,  seventy  subsidiary 
corporations,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Wil- 
liam Rockefeller,  Henry  M.  Flagler, 
Henry  H.  Rogers,  John  D.  Archbold, 
Oliver  H.  Payne  and  Charles  M.  Pratt. 
The  testimony  thereafter  taken  covers 
more  than  10,000  pages  of  print.  On  the 
20th  inst.  a  decision  was  announced,  in 
favor  of  the  Government.  The  opinion 
was  written  by  Judge  W.  H.  Sanborn, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Judges  Van  De- 
venter,  Hook  and  Adams,  of  the  I'ederal 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri.  As  these  practically  constitute 
a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  defend- 
ants' appeal  will  be  taken  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  decision  declares 
that  the  defendant  company  is  an  illegal 
combination,  operating  in  unlawful  re- 
straint of  trade.  It  orders  that  the  com- 
bination and  its  operations  be  discontin- 
ued. In  the  course  of  nearly  20,000 
words  the  history  of  the  combination 
movement  in  the  oil  industry  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years  is  traced.  At  the 
beginning,  the  court  says,  speaking  of  the 
Sherman  act : 

I'Test  of  the  leRality  of  a  conihin.ition  under 
this  act  is  its  necessary  cft'ect  upon  competi- 
tion in  commerce  among  tlie  States  or  witli 
foreign  nations. 

"It  its  necessary  effect  is  only  incidentally 
or  indirectly  to  restrict  that  competition,  while 
its  chief  result  is  to  foster  the  trade  and  in- 
crease the  business  of  those  who  make  and 
operate  it,  it  does  not  violate  that  law.     But  if 


its  necessary  effect  is  to  stifle  or  directly  and 
suijstantially  to  restrict  free  competition  in 
conunerce  among  the  States  or  with  foreign 
nations,  it  is  illegal  within  the  meaning  of  that 
statute. 

■■'Ihe  power  to  restrict  competition  in  coni- 
uKTce  among  tlie  several  .States  or  witii  for- 
eign nations  vested  in  a  person  or  an  associa- 
tion or  persons  by  a  combination  is  indicative 
of  the  character  of  tlie  combination,  because  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  that  such  a 
power  should  be  exercised,  and  the  presump- 
tion is  that  it  will  be. 

"The  combination  in  a  single  corporation  or 
person,  by  an  exchange  of  stock,  of  the  power 
of  many  stockholders  holding  the  same  propor- 
tions respectively  of  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  each  of  the  several  corporations  cngagctl 
in  commerce  in  the  same  articles  among  the 
States  or  with  foreign  nations,  to  restrict  com- 
petition therein,  renders  the  power  thus  vested 
in  the  former  greater,  more  easily  exercised, 
more  durable  and  more  effective  than  that 
l)reviouslv  held  by  the  stockholders,  and  it  is 
illegal." 

The  decree  of  the  court  forbids  officers, 
directors  or  agents  of  the  company  to 
vote  the  stock  of  the  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions or  to  exercise  any  control  over  their 
acts;  forbids  the  subsidiary  corporations 
to  pay  dividends  to  the  company,  or  to 
permit  it  to  exercise  contn^l  over  them; 
and  enjoins  the  individual  defendants 
from  continuing  the  combination,  "and 
from  entering  into  and  performing  any 
like  combination  or  conspiracy,  the  effect 
of  which  is,  or  will  be,  to  restrain  com- 
merce in  petroleum  or  its  products,  or  to 
prolong  the  unlawful  monopoly  of  such 
commerce  obtained  and  jxissessed  by  de- 
fendants as  before  .stated."  Certain 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  done  are 
mentioned,  and  the  use  of  them  is  pro- 
hibited. Judge  Hook  in  his  concurring 
opinion  refers  to  this  point  as  follows : 

"It  is  thought  that  with  the  end  of  the  com- 
bination the  monopoly  will  naturally  disap- 
pear ;  but  last,  instead  of  resulting  that  way. 
tile    monopoly    so   wrongfully    gained   be   per- 
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pciiialcd  liy  tlic  riKKrcgaiion  of  the  physical 
properties  and  instrumentalities  by  whicli  it  is 
maintained  in  the  hands  of  a  niemher  of  the 
combination,  and  by  the  lifjuidatinn  and  retire- 
ment from  business  of  the  otlier  members,  it  is 
held  that  siicl.  a  course  would  violate  the  de- 
cree." 

I  Ic  also  says  that  he  and  his  associates 
.'i}:jrcc(l  ill  the  conclusion  that  "a  holding 
company,  owninc^  the  stocks  of  other  con- 
cerns whose  commercial  activities,  if  free 
and  independent  of  a  common  control, 
would  naturally  bring  them  into  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  is  a  form  of  com- 
bination prohibited  by  the  Sherman  act." 
.Assistant  Attorney  General  Wade  Ellis 
says  there  is  much  importance  in  the  ap- 
plication to  holding^  companies  of  rulinfr.s 
heretofore  made  in  regard  to  p'ain  com- 
bination agreements.  Attornev  General 
W'ickersham  says  the  decision  is  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  rendered  in  this 
country.  With  respect  to  thirty-three  of 
(he  seventy  subsidiary  corporations 
named,  the  complaint  was  dismissed  for 
lack  of  proof. 


Custom  House  Frauds 
at  New  York 


(  )wing  to  the  Su- 
gar Trust  frauds 
there  have  been 
additional  removals  at  the  New  York 
Custom  Plouse.  On  the  19th,  Collector 
Loeb  dismissed  nineteen  persons,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  James  F. 
Vail,  recently  Deputy  Collector,  but  for 
some  years  past  Deputy  Surveyor  in 
charge  of  the  weighing.  Five  inspectors 
and  ten  assistant  weighers  went  out  with 
him.  There  was  no  proof,  the  Collector 
said,  that  Vail  had  been  corrupt,  but  he 
must  have  been  negligent  or  inelTicient. 
The  Collector  has  set  out  (o  make  a  thoro 
housecleaning,  and  in  this  he  has  the 
support  of  Secretary  MacVeagh.  The 
latter  said,  after  a  conference  with  the 
( iovernment's  prosecutors,  that  retention 
in  the  service  would  not  again  be  grant- 
ed, in  addition  to  innnunity.  for  the  testi- 
mony and  assistance  of  confessing  em- 
ployees. The  long  story  told  by  Richard 
Parr,  who  was  employed  in  detecting  the 
weighing  frauds,  pointed  to  James  Bur- 
ton Reynolds,  recently  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  now  a  member 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  as  the  officer  who 
had  caused  interruption  of  his  work  and 
apparently  opposed  it.  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  replied,  saying  that  he  was  .Assistant 


Secretary  when  the  Sugar  Trust  was 
tried  and  convicted;  that  Tarr  was  not 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  device  for 
fraudulent  weighing,  but  (as  shown  by 
one  of  Parr's  letters)  was  assigned  to  tlie 
work  of  investigation  after  the  informa- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  Department 
by  another  person  ;  and  that  Parr  was  or- 
dered away  from  Xew  York,  and  to  San 
l'"rancisco,  not  upon  the  Department's 
initiative,  but  at  the  request  of  the  prose- 
cutor in  New  York,  who  desired  in  this 
way  to  restore  Parr's  health.  He  savs 
that  Parr  is  a  claimant  for  a  part  of  the 
$2,000,000  recovered  from  the  Trust,  and 
that  an  order  issued  by  himself  in  1907 
stood  between  the  man  and  this  mone\. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  real 
discoverer  of  the  cheating  device  was 
Richard  Whalley  or  E.  L.  Anderson. 
The  latter  was  formerly  dock  superin- 
tendent for  the  Trust,  and  he  is  now  a 
claimant  for  a  share  of  the  $2,000,000. 
A  long  story  was  published  last  week  bv 
ex-Appraiser  Wakeman  about  the  experi- 
ence of  Henry  C.  Corsa,  an  assistant 
sampler,  who  produced  evidence  that  be 
had  been  bribed  by  an  agent  of  the  Trust. 
That  was  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Wakeman 
spoke  of  his  efforts  to  interest  Secretary 
Gage  and  Secretary  Shaw  in  this  evi- 
dence. When  George  W.  Whitehead 
succeeded  Wakeman,  Corsa  was  removed 
and  he  was  never  able  to  regain  his  place, 
altho  Treasurer  Treat  and  others  made 
appeals  in  his  behalf.  Some  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  recalled  the  history  of 
the  city's  claim  of  $525.cxx)  against  the 
Trust  for  stolen  water.  In  this  case,  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  referee,  there  has  been 
much  delay.  One  paper  sees  some  cc^i- 
nection  between  this  delay  and  a  contri- 
bution of  $25,000  alleged  to  have  been 
made  to  the  Tammany  campaign  fimd  by 
the  Trust.  It  is  reported  that  the  (^ov- 
enunent  will  attempt  to  reci>ver  from  the 
Trust  something  in  addition  to  the  $2.- 
000.000  already  paid,  altho  the  district 
attorney  is  said  to  have  stated  that  this 
sinu  by  agreement  covered  all  claims.  It 
is  again  asserted  by  one  of  the  papers 
that  an  iinlepcndent  sugar  refining  com- 
pany has  ofYered  $600,000  in  settlement 
of  all  possible  claims  against  it  on  ac- 
count of  frauds  like  those  of  the  Trust, 
and  that  another  company,  which  the 
Trust  controls,  has  offered  $500,000. 
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(  )nc  III'  ilu-  speakers  at 
Senator  Roots      ^,^,.    .^,^,j^,.^,    ^,i,^„^.,    ^{ 

Plea  for  Subsidies    ^,^^    .^.^^   y^^^j^  q^^^^. 

bcr  of  Commerce,  last  week,  was  Senator 
Klihu  Root,  whose  subject  was  ih?  need 
of  ship  subsi(Hes.  "Where,"  he  asked, 
"beyond  the  confines  of  our  own  c  untry 
do  you  find  an  American  sliip  cr  an 
American  flag,  excepting  as  it  is  carried 
on  an  American  man-of-war?"  A  carry- 
ing trade  which  once  transported  90  per 
cent,  of  our  commerce  had  sunk  to  a 
point  where  it  carried  less  than  9  per 
cent. : 

"Tlic  reasons  arc  simple  and  plain.     By  our 
protective  tariff   we  have   raised   the   standard 
of   wages   and   the   standard   of   living    withm 
our  own  country  to  such  a  point  that  the  mo- 
ment   American    enterprise    passes   beyond    the 
protective  limit  of  that  law  it  is  impossible  for 
Americans  to  compete  on  e(|nal  terms  with  the 
sailors  and  the  ships  of  other  nations.     We  havj 
raised  the  wages,  we  have  improved  the  hoines, 
we  have  improved  the   food  and  the   clothing 
of   the   man    engaged   in   manufacture,   of   the 
man  engaged   in   farming  and  of  the  men  en- 
gaged   in    mining    and    in    internal    trade ;    but 
when  we  reach  the  seaboard  and  our  ships  put 
forth  to  compete  upon  the  ocean  wilb  the  ships 
of  other  countries  that  protection  ceases,  and, 
as  a  result,  it  costs  so  much  more  to  run  an 
American  ship  than  it  costs  to  nm  the  ships  of 
other  great  connnercial  nations  that  the  Anier- 
ic.ui   ship  has   to   go   out   of   business.      Some 
J  ears  ago  I  was  required  oflicially  to  examine 
carefully   the   conditions   niTecting   trade   upon 
the  Pacific  to  and  from  the   Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, and   I   found  that  by  an  analysis  of  the 
cost   of   operating   the   ships   of   the    different 
countries  upon  the  Pacific  it  cost  from  $4.37  a 
ton  to  $7.31  a  ton  more  to  operate  an  American 
ship  than  to  operate  a  German  or  an  English 
ship.    The  result  was  that  if  an  American  ship 
of  2,500  or  3,500  tons  was  attempting  to  oper- 
ate  in  competition   with  the   ships   of  another 
country,   if   the   other  ship   w-as   willing  to   do 
business  for  a  profit  of  $15,000  to  $18,000  and 
no  more,  why,  the  American  ship  had  to  go  into 
insolvency.      That    is    an     artiiicial    condition 
caused  by   the   increase   of   wages   and   of   the 
standard  of  living  in  our  own  country,  and  it 
cannot  be   cured,   in   my  judgment,   except  by 
either    abandoning   the    policy    which    puts    up 
American   wages   and   the   American   standard 
of  living,  or  extending  the  policy  to  our  ships. 
"There  is  one  other  artificial  condition  which 
.'\nicrican  ships  have  to  make.     All  the  other 
great  commercial  powers  subsidi?:e  their  sliip- 
ping.    Let  me  give  you  the  latest  figures  :  Suli- 
sidies  or  mail  subventions  from  Great  Britain, 
$9,689,000;  France,  $13,423,000:  Jai)an.  $5,413,- 
000;    Italy,  $3,872,000;    Spain,  $3,150,000;    .'\us- 
tria-TInngary.  $_>,o84.ooo;   Germany  $2,301,000; 
Russia,    $1,878,000;     Brazil,    $i.3(xi,oao;    Little 
Norway.      $1,102,000.       Altogether,      including 
some  of  the  smaller  commercial  pinvers,  $46.- 
907,000  paid  to  the  shipping  linos   with   which 
'Vmer'can   ships   will   have  io   compete,   if  they 


ever  return  to  the  seas!  While  we  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  lyoS  to  all  American  steamships 
])ut  together  for  carrying  our  mails,  $1,467,- 
000." 

We  could  not  meet  these  tW)  artificial 
conditions,  he  contimicrl,  without  pursu- 
ing the  same  policy.  If  our  foreign  com- 
merce was  to  continue,  ftur  trade  must  be 
pushed  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
i)C"St  agency  for  pushing  it  was  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  with  the  American  master  and 
the  American  flag.  He  urged  the  Cham- 
ber to  call  upon  the  people  for  support 
of  measures  in  Congress  designed  to 
put  our  commerce  upon  an  Q(\iy.\\  foot- 
ing with  that  of  the  great  commercial 
nations.  We  were  receiving  for  ocean 
postage  $6,000,000  a  year,  nearly  half  of 
which  was  j)rofit.  This  might  well  be  ex- 
pended in  advancing  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. He  was  confident  that  the  peo;Ue, 
when  .they  should  have  time  ior  careful 
consideration,  would  decide  upon  reaso:i- 
ablc  treatment  of  the  snbjel.  He  clid 
not  believe  that  any  civilized  nation  was 
contemplating  a  career  of  conquest,  but 
all  the  European  nations  were  striving  to 
advance  and  protect  their  commerce. 
And  so  every  merchant  ship  ]iut  on  the 
sea  was  a  hostage  of  peace  as  well  as 
an  argument  for  it.  We  should  give 
such  hostages  and  make  ourselves  a  part 
of  the  international  commerce  of  the 
world. 

-,  ,  ,        J      It  became  known  on  the 

Telegraph  and      ^^^^^^  ^,^^^    ^,^^    American 

Telephone         t  1      1  1      -r  1 

1  elephone     and      I  ele- 

graph  Company  (commonly  called  the 
P)ell  Company)  had  acquired  an  interest 
of  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  W'estern 
Union  Telegraph  Company  by  purchas- 
ing the  Gould  shares,  and  probably  those 
of  the  Sage  and  Morosini  estates.  This, 
it  was  admitted,  gave  control  to  the  tele- 
]-)hone  company.  There  were  reports  that 
the  transaction  foreshadowed  a  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  wire  communication  com 
l)anies,  including  the  corporation  called 
The  Mackay  Companies,  which  owns  the 
Po.stal  Telegraph  and  the  Coirmercial 
Cable  Company.  These  were  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  Mackay  corp  ration 
is  the  largest  single  stockholder  in  the 
.\merican  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  Liut 
Mr.  Mackay  says  to  the  public  that  his 
interests  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
bination.  <lid  luit  wish  to  join  it.  and  were 
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not  iiivilcil  to  do  so.  Tlicir  telephone 
-took,  he  adds,  is  held  as  an  investment. 

Telegraph  competition,  he  asserts,  will 
continue   and    will    be   real   competition. 

riu-  Western  Union  has  1,382,509  miles 
of  wire;  the  telephone  company  8,098,- 
()/f).  Capital  stock  and  bonds  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  round  numbers:  Western  Union. 
$1,^7,500,000;  tcle])hone  company,  $550,- 
500.000.  Mr.  \'ail,  president  of  the  tele- 
phone company,  points  out  that  if  one 
luisiness  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  other, 
ihrre  will  be  "larp;e  economies  for  both 
liu'  public  and  the  companies."  There  is 
nuich  to  be  gained,  he  says,  by  joint  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  use  of  plant, 
and  the  public  will  be  served  by  placing 
the  millions  of  telephone  subscribers  in 
close  connection  with  the  telegraph  of- 
lices.  Some  predict  that  in  many  places 
there  will  be  a  practical  consolidation  of 
the  local  ofifices.  Current  estimates  of 
ihe  saving  in  expenses  range  from 
84,000,000  to  $6,000,000  a  year.  Dis- 
patches from  Washington,  while  not  giv- 
ing official  information,  indicate  that  the 
( io\ernment  will  not  mterfere,  unless  the 
combination  should  clearly  operate  to  the 
injury  of  the  public.  There  may  be.  how- 
ever, a  movement  for  Federal  official  su- 
pervision and  regulation  of  rates. 

^,  „  ,  .  News  came  to  Washing- 
The  Revolution    ,  ,,         q,,    ,1     .   . 

ton  on  the  18th  that  two 
in  Nicaragua        .  ■  i  ^-   „ 

^  Americans,    Leroy    Lan- 

ni>n  and  Leonard  Groce,  who  had  been 
acting  with  the  revolutionists  in  Nica- 
ragua, had  been  captured  by  the  Govern- 
ment forces  near  (ireytown  and  shot  by 
order  of  President  Zelaya.  It  was  after- 
ward ascertained  that  they  were  shot  on 
the  1 2th,  after  trial  by  court-martial, 
and  that  the  charge  against  them  was 
that  they  had  been  laying  dynamite 
mines  to  destroy  Zelaya's  transports. 
This  news  caused  some  indignation 
it  Washington.  The  1 'resident  declined 
to  receive  Zelaya's  new  Minister.  The 
warshijis  "Des  Moines"  and  "\  icks- 
burg"  were  at  once  ordered  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  coast.  They  were  near  at  hand, 
one  in  the  Pacific  and  the  other  in  the 
.'\thmtic.  Secretary  Knox  sent  the  fol- 
lowing cable  message  to  onr  consul  at 
Managua : 

•'  ly    ascertain    and    caMc    full    .ind 
rmafion    1-  i>  i'"-  ('<••  "f  tin*  two 


captured  .\inericans.  This  Government  can 
scarcely  credit  the  report  of  the  summary  ex- 
ecution of  two  American  citizens  taken  with 
the  revolutionary  army.  The  Charge  d'A{- 
{aires  of  Nicaragua  here  also  has  been  asked 
to  demand  full  information,  for  this  Govern- 
ment will  not  for  one  moment  tolerate  such, 
treatment  of  American  citizens." 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  steamship 
men,  Secretary  Knox  also  took  the  first 
step  toward  recognizing  the  belligerency 
of  the  revolutionists,  saying  that  our 
(iovernment  would  not  interfere  with 
their  blockade  of  Greytown  harbor  (the 
city  bemg  held  by  Zelaya)  if  the  block- 
ade was  effective  and  maintained  in  ac- 
cord with  the  requirements  of  interna- 
tional law.  Our  consul  replied  on  the 
20th,  reporting  that  the  two  men  had 
been  executed  on  the  12th,  after  trial  by 
court-martial,  the  authorities  asserting 
that  they  had  confessed  to  laying  mines 
in  the  San  Juan  River.  "The  case,"'  he 
added,  "is  absolutely  imprecedented. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  the  Minister-General  opposed  the 
execution.  It  was  ordered  by  President 
Zelaya,  undoubtedly,  thru  personal  an- 
tagonism, altho  Cannon  had  been  in- 
volved in  revolutions  against  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  new  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington reported  that  the  men  had  plead- 
ed guilty,  and.  in  fact,  had  been  caught 
while  laying  the  mines.  At  Washington 
it  was  said  that  laying  mines  was  a 
legitimate  act  of  war  which  should  not 
call  for  such  punishtnent  as  is  provided 
for  spies.  Cannon,  twenty-nine  years 
old,  a  native  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  had 
been  for  some  years  in  Central  .America 
and  he  owned  a  plantation  near  Mana- 
gtia.  Involved  in  a  revolution  in  Hon- 
duras a  year  or  two  ago,  he  narrowl\ 
escaped  execution,  and  he  had  practi- 
cally been  driven  out  of  Nicaragua  by 
Zelaya.  Groce,  thirty-two  years  old,  a 
native  of  Texas,  had  made  a  fortune  in 
mines,  and  it  is  said  that  Zelaya  had 
persecuted  him  with  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting his  property.  Tt  is  reported  that 
1. 000  prominent  citizens  have  been  im 
prisoned  and  put  in  chains  by  Zelaya. 
many  of  them  because  they  would  not 
contribute  to  pav  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  also  that  abotit  500  have  been  put 
to  death.  The  official  explanation  of  the 
exectition  of  Cannon  and  Groce  was  not 
regarded  as  satisfactory  bv  our  .^tatc 
Department.    At  last  accotmts  it  was  ex- 
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])ectcd  that  mure  warships  and  several 
liuiKhed  marines  would  be  sent  to  Nica- 
ra.mian  waters. 

The  trial  of  the  bandits 
The  Islands     caplurcd  .xjme  time  ago  in 

the  southern  i)art  of  the 
Philippine  arehipelago,  when  their  lead- 
er, Jakiri,  was  killed,  was  finished  last 
week  in  Jolo.  Five  were  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life,  five  for  twenty- 
five  years,  twenty-five  for  twenty  years, 

and  five  for  six  years. Fortifications 

of  great  strength  have  practically  been 
completed  on  Corregidor  and  the  three 
other  islands  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
Manila  Bay.  On  one  of  these  islands, 
\'.\  I'"railc,  there  has  been  constructed 
what  may  be  called  a  fixed  battleship  of 
concrete,  bearing  two  revolving  turrets 
in  which  14-inch  guns  are  mountcfl.  It 
is  said  that  these  fortifications  make  it 
impossible  f  )r  a  hostile  fleet  to  enter  the 

great  bay. A  naturalist  employed  by 

the  Department  of  Agriculture,  return- 
ing to  Manila  from  the  islands  south  of 
Mindanao,  reports  that  the  natives  of 
one  of  these  islands  (Sarangani)  are 
oflfering  to  sell  young  girls  into  slavery 

for  small   quantities   of   opium. The 

crop  of  sug^r  in  Hawaii  is  the  largest 
ever  known  there.  Tt  is  stated  by  the 
I'lanters'  Association,  that  experiments 
with    Filipino    and    Russian    labor    have 

been   quite   satisfactory. A  bill,   said 

to  have  the  support  of  the  Government, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Cuban  Sen- 
ate, providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  national  currency  upon  a  gold  basis, 
with  coins  and  conditions  like  those  in 
the  United  States. 

After  the  Chilian  For- 
South  America     cign    Office    had    agreed 

that  the  Alsop  claim 
should  be  submitted  for  arbitration  at 
The  TTague,  President  Montt  interfered, 
withholding  his  consent.  On  the  lyih.the 
American  Minister  left  Santiago.  Chili 
was  warned  on  the  18th  that  our  lega- 
tion there  would  be  closed  if  the  negotia- 
tions were  interrupted.  On  the  igth,  it 
was  announced  in  Santiago  that  negotia- 
tions for  arbitration  had  been  resumed. 
The  claim  has  been  pending  for  more 
tlinn  thirty  years,  and  Chili's  attitude  to- 
ward  a   settlement  of  it   has  repeatedly 


displeased  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

While   riding  in   a   carriage   on   the 

14th,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  chief  of  police 
of  that  city  and  his  secretary  were  killed 
by  a  bomb  thrown  by  a  .Spanish  anarchist, 
who  at  once  shot  himself,  but  did  not  in- 
flict a  mortal  wound.  Martial  law  for 
sixty    days   has   been    proclaimed   there. 

Cipriano  Castro,  now  in  Spain,  gives 

notice  that  he  relinquishes  all  claim  to  the 
presidency  in  Venezuela  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  reside  in  the  United  States. 

In  Fcuador,  a  reolutionary  force  led  by 
Colonel  Larrea  was  attacked  and  dis- 
persed last  week,  and  Larrea  was  killed. 

Luis    Undurraga,   the    Chilian    civil 

engineer  who  has  been  seeking  the  suj)- 
port  of  European  capitalists  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  interoceanic  canal  on  the 
Atrato  route,  has  abandoned  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  concession  from  Colombia, 
that  country  being  unwilling  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
moting such  an  undertaking. 


The  Conflict  of 
Lords  and  Commons 


With  their  confi- 
d  e  n  c  e  strength- 
ened by  the  Union- 
ist victory  in  the  Bermondsey  district  of 
London,  the  Lords  have  determined  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  budget.  On 
November  22  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  lead- 
er of  the  Opposition  in  the  upper  house, 
will  move 

"tliat  this  House  is  not  justified  in  giving  its 
consent  to  tliis  bill  until  it  has  been  submitted 
to  tlic  judgment  of  the  country." 

The  Liberals  deny  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  force  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  at  its  will  and  ])articu- 
larly  on  such  a  question,  for  since  the 
revolution  of  1688  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  regarded  as  suiiremc  in 
all  financial  matters.  The  present  Lib 
eral  (lovcrnment  has  paid  no  attention 
to  the  rejection  of  its  bills  by  the  House 
of  lairds.  When  one  of  its  mca'^urcs 
was  vetoed  it  has  simply  passed  on  to 
the  next  piece  of  legislation  in  its  pro- 
gram of  radical  reforms.  Consequently. 
it  has  accumulated  a  large  nmiiber  of 
counts  in  its  indictment  against  the 
Lords  and  added  to  the  strength  of  its 
appeal  to  the  country.  The  tone  of  the 
coming  campaign  may  be  inferred  from 
this  quotation  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Liberal  Chrotiiclc: 
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■■  riic  Lords  have  chosen  the  way  of  destruc- 
ti.)ii.  It  IS  as  tho  sonic  malign  inrtucnce  has 
bteii  at  work  to  bring  the  House  of  Lords  he- 
lure  ilic  peoijle's  gaze  with  all  its  impcrfcc 
lions  on  its  head.  Bold  and  unashamed  it  is 
st.mding  fortii  as  the  seltish  defender  of. privi- 
leges in  land  and  liquor  and  the  champion  of 
taxation  on  food.  A  more  shameful  con- 
spiracy against  the  Commonwealth  has  never 
been  unmasked." 

Winston  Lhurchill,  President  of  the 
JJoard  of  Trade,  presents  the  view  of 
the  Government  wlien  he  says  that  the 
power  to  force  dissohition  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  and  that  finance 
is  the  exckisive  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Therefore,  he  argues,  the 
rejection  of  the  budget  is  a  double  in- 
\asion  by  the  Lords  both  of  the  royal 
|)rerogalive  and  of  the  Commons'  privi- 
lege, and  that,  further,  if  the  Lords 
establish  at  the  general  election  their 
right  to  control  the  country's  finances 
I  hey  will  make  themselves  the  predom- 
inant power  in  the  state  by  their  ability 
to  destroy  the  budget,  stop  the  King's 
revenue,  and  force  the  dissolutit)n  of 
Parliament  every  year.  Secretary  of 
War  llaldane  says  that  the  Lords  have 
declared  a  revolution  and  precipitated  a 
conllict  in  which  no  quarter  will  be  giv- 
en on  either  side.  The  endeavors  of  the 
King  to  act  as  peacemaker  in  this  crisis, 
as  he  often  has  in  foreign  aiTairs,  has 
caused  the  radicals  to  turn  against  him, 
and  there  are  some  symptoms  of  a  re- 
vival of  the  republican  sentiment  which 
for  many  years  has  been  unvoiced.  Now 
some  speakers  go  so  far  as  to  say.  "The 
crown  will  go  into  the  melting  pot  with 
the  coronet."  Ex-Prcmicr  P.alfour,  the 
Unionist  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, opened  the  campaign  for  the 
(Opposition  by  a  speech,  delivered,  curi- 
ously enough,  in  a  free  trade  hall,  be- 
fore the  annual  conference  of  the  Con- 
servative Associations  of  Manchester, 
lie  denoiuiced  the  budget  as  a  combina- 
tinti  of  bad  finance  and  muddle-headed 
socialism,  and  came  out  openly  for  a 
tariff  as  the  only  practical  alternative. 
He  argued  that  a  protective  policy 
would  be  of  especial  benefit  tn  tho  Lan- 
cashire cottfin  industry,  which  was  seri- 
ously threatened  by  European.  .\meric.in 
md  Japanese  competition,  and  the  grow- 
ing difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  raw  material.  He  contended 
that    German   and    American    prosperitv 


had  grown  up  contemporaneously  with 
the  imposition  of  high  protective  duties. 
Mr.  Ualfour  said  that  the  adoption  of  a 
tariff  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
(jovernment  a  weapon  of  retaliation 
which  the  country  had  hitherto  been  too 
proud  or  too  stupid  to  avail  itself  of. 
and  would  promote  the  unification  of  the 
empire  thru  a  system  of  colonial  prefer- 
ence. He  believed  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe  was  undoidjtedly  right  in  the  ac- 
tion he  had  taken,  however  the  country 
might  pronounce  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  He  held  that  while  the  House  of 
Lords  was  no  longer  co-equal  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  country's  institutions  if  it  were  de- 
I)rived  of  the  power  to  say  that  some 
matters  were  so  grave  as  to  necessitate 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  and  he  assert- 
ed that  the  main  function  of  the  second 
chamber  was  to  see  that  the  Government 
of  the  country  was  a  poi)ular  Govern- 
ment. 

The  success  of  the  Lib- 
British  Politics    erals    in    the    campaign 

which  is  expected  to  take 
I'lace  in  January  will  depend  upon 
whether  they  can  nwke  an  agreement 
w  ith  the  Labor  men  so  as  to  prevent  the 
three-cornered  contests  which  have  re- 
sulted in  many  Opposition  victories.  The 
Irish  Nationalists,  altho  they  oppose  the 
budget  because  of  its  imposition  of  an 
increased  tax  on  one  of  the  few  profitable 
industries  of  Ireland,  the  manufacture  of 
whiskey,  will  unite  heartily  with  the  Lib- 
erals on  account  of  their  old  grudge 
against  the  House  of  Lords  for  throwing 
out  the  Home  Rule  bills. The  suf- 
fragettes, as  they  become  more  violent  in 
their  methods,  are  receiving  heavier 
penalties.  E.llen  Pitman,  who  threw  a 
stone  thru  the  window  of  a  post  office  at 
liristol.  has  been  sentenced  to  two 
months'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 
StMue  of  the  suffragette  prisoners  are  not 
only  starving  themselves.  Init  refusing  to 
wear  prison  garb  even  after  their  own 
clothes  have  been  removed.  The  leaders 
of  the  militants  have  issued  a  manife.«-to 
approving  oi  the  attempt  of  Miss  The- 
resa Garnett  to  use  a  whip  on  Winston 
Churchill,  justifying  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  by  tmiversal  admission  the  ap- 
lM(ipriate  method,  where  other  means  are 
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unavailable,  of  avenging  an  insult  to  wo- 
manhood, such  as  the  denial  of  the  right 

of  suffrage. On  the  same  day,  when 

the  Hindu  anarchists  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate Lord  Minto,  Viceroy  of  Lidia,  hi? 
plan  for  a  reform  in  the  administrative 
system  was  promulgated.  Under  the  new 
regime  the  natives  will  have  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  than  before, 
altho  the  ultimate  authority  will  remain, 
as  before,  in  the  hands  of  the  British  offi- 
cials. The  council  of  the  Viceroy  is  to 
be  enlarged  from  126  to  370,  of  whom 
135  will  be  elected,  instead  of  39,  as  be- 
fore. The  system  of  voting  has  been 
arranged  with  a  view  of  securing  the  rep- 
resentation of  both  the  Hindu  and  the 
Mohammedan  communities.  In  order  to 
prevent  disloyal  natives  from  getting  into 
the  council  all  members  will  be  required 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown.  Further  than  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment reserves  a  veto  power  over  the 
elections  and  may  declare  ineligible  to 
membership,  in  cither  the  Viceroy's  or 
the  provincial  councils,  any  person  whose 
presence  there  is  considered  detrimental 
to  public  interest. 


The  French 
School  Question 


The  war  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers  is 
not  confined  to  proclamations  of  defiance 
between  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the 
bishops,  but  in  various  localities  the  peo- 
ple are  taking  an  active  and  sometimes 
violent  part  in  the  controversy.  The 
threat  made  by  the  priests  of  exclusion 
from  communion  of  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools  has 
not  in  all  cases  had  the  desired  effect.  At 
Bayonne,  the  parents,  instead  of  with- 
drawing their  children  from  the  publ'c 
schools,  withdrew  their  contributions 
from  the  church.  In  other  places  the 
children,  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  priests,  refused  to  study  the 
books  which  have  been  interdicted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  At  Chassigny- 
sous-Dun.  in  Saone-et-Loire,  the  mothers 
of  the  Catholic  pupils  in  a  girls'  school 
made  a  bonfire  of  the  proscribed  boiks. 
The  books  which  were  designated  as  im- 
proper for  use  by  the  (lcclara(i(>n  of  the 
French  cardinals,  archiiishops  ami  bish- 
ops include  five  school  histories  of 
France  and  certain  books  on  civics  and 


morals.  Some  of  these  books  have  been 
in  use  in  the  private  schools,  even  those 
under  Catholic  control.  The  objection  to 
them  is  based  upon  their  materialistic  in- 
terpretation of  history  and  their  anti- 
clerical tendency.  In  one  of  the  histories, 
for  example,  tliere  is  a  picture  of  a  here- 
tic being  burned  at  the  stake  by  priests, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  as  an  impious  and  malignant 
falsehood.  On  account  of  this  public  de- 
nunciation of  these  books  of  instruction 
as  immoral,  the  authors  and  teachers  in 
some  cases  have  brought  action  in  the 
courts  for  libel.  The  Church  authorities, 
however,  hold  that  the  words  moral  and 
immoral  are  used  in  the  Catholic  sense, 
the  Church  having  a  higher  standard 
than  the  outside  world,  and  that  for  them 
to  refrain  from  announcing  what  they 
regard  as  the  sin  and  corruption  of 
the  world  would  be  to  abrogate  their 
priestly  function. 


French  Finances 
and  Courts 


The    anticijiations   that 
Fremier  liriand  would 
have   difficulty   in   get- 
ting  the    Chamber   of    Deputies    to   ap- 
prove of  his  financial  policy  were  with- 
out justification.    At  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  discussion  of  the  budget  in  the 
Chamber  on  November  19.  the  Govern- 
metit   was   given   a   vote  of   confidence. 
The  amendments  which  had  been  pro 
posed   were   withdrawn    without   action. 
The    new    budget     carries     more    than 
$40,000,000  of   additional   taxation,    the 
burden    of    the    increase    being    thrown 
chiefly    on    wines,    tobacco,    automobiles 
and   inheritances.      The   inheritance   tax 
has  been  raised   from  20.3   per  cent,  to 
26  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  laige   for- 
tunes.    It  is  expected  that  this  increase 
will  bring  in  additional   revenue  to  tiie 
amount  of  $10,000,000.     The  exposure 
of    the    financial    diflRculty    has    aroused 
apprehension     among     various     classes, 
especially   in  view  of  the   fact  that   the 
program  of  the  Government  for  old  age 
pensions     and     similar     measures     will 
necessarily  involve  still  heavier  taxation 
in  the  future.     M.   laurcs.  the  Socialist 
leader,  declared  in  his  speech  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that   the  financial 
crisis  which  is  common  to  all  Ftiropean 
countries    d(HN    not     re>;ult     from    their 
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social  reforms,  but  from  the  crushing 
peace  armaments  which  are  being  main- 
tained, owing  to  the  rivalry  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  He  de- 
clared that  the  frequent  war  scares,  such 
as  those  of  Morocco  and  the  Balkans, 
were  caused  by  this,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  bankruptcy  of  Europe  un- 
less it  ceased.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
an  Anglo-Franco-German  entente  as  the 
only    way    of    securing    a    reduction    in 

military    expenditure. The     Sttinhei! 

trial  made  conspicuous  the  injustice  and 
inefficiency  of  the  French  method  of 
conducting  criminal  trials.  Minister  of 
Justice  Barthou  has  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  devise  methods  of  reform 
in  court  procedure.  The  commission 
will  be  composed  chiefly  of  magistrates 
and  advocates.  Two  points  on  which 
the  French  system  is  acknowledged  to 
be  defective  is  in  the  conducting  of  the 
preliminary  investigations  and  the  cus- 
tom of  allowing  the  presiding  judge  to 
assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  ac- 
cused and  take  the  part  which  in  the 
United  States  is  assumed  bv  the  prose- 
cuting attorney.  Tn  a  trial  before  a 
I'rcnch  assize  court  on  November  19. 
the  judge  adopted  the  Anglo-Saxon  plan 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  examination 
oi  (ho  prisoner. 


Tho  Finnish  Diet     '^^'^^'  .l'i"nish    Diet,  bv 
Dissolved  unanunous      vote,     on 

November  17th,  re- 
fused to  grant  Russia's  demand  for  $4,- 
(X)o,ooo  for  military  purposes.  y\  reso- 
lution was  passed  asking  the  Emperor  to 
have  the  military  question  settled  consti- 
tutionally. ( )n  the  following  day  an  im- 
perial rescript  was  issued  dissolving  the 
niit  and  ordering  new  elections  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st.  The  Russian  Government 
absolutely  disclaims  any  intention  of  in- 
corporating the  ])rovince  of  Viborg  or 
any  other  part  of  Finland.  According  to 
the  official  Russian  view  of  the  contro- 
versy, the  I'^inns  are  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure an  alxsolutc  autonomy  and  separa- 
tion from  Russia  and  attempting  to 
evade  their  just  share  of  the  imperial 
burdens,  l-'inland  the  Russians  say.  was 
not  a  separate  state  under  the  Swedish 
iTown,  but  a  .Swedish  province,  and  after 
tlu'  ciMUMU  <t   wa*;  prriiiiMciI  ti>  retain  ibi 


constitutional  rights  that  she  had  enjoyed 
under  Swedish  rule.  In  1906,  when  the 
autocracy  became  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, the  Czar's  legislative  prerogative 
was  thenceforth  to  be  shared  with  the 
Duma  and  Council  of  the  Empire.  This 
event  necessarily  involved  a  change  in  the 
whole  mechanism  of  Russia's  legislation, 
and  perforce  altered  the  relative  position 
of  Finland.  Wherever  imperial  ititcr- 
ests  were  involved,  the  legislative  author- 
ities of  the  Grand  Duchy  no  longer  had 
to  deal  with  a  Russian  autocrat,  but  with 
a  combination  of  sovereign  and  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Finns,  how- 
ever, obstinately  declined  to  take  this 
change  into  consideration.  A  mixed 
Russo-Finnish  commission  was  recently 
appointed  to  deal  with  this  question.  Its 
labors  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the 
preliminary  stage.  The  Finnish  members 
demand  a  .system  of  delegations ;  in  other 
words,  they  treat  Finland  and  Russia  as 
ecpiivalent  entities.  But  their  demands 
go  beyond  the  dualism  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. They  insist  that  in  case  of  disa- 
greement the  sovereign  shall  not  have  the 
(leciding  voice  and  that  further  legisla- 
tion shall  l)e  blocked.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment proposes  as  a  fair  adjustment 
that  all  Fimiish  legislation  affecting  ihr 
Empire  shall  be  introduced  in  the  Duma 
as  well  as  in  the  Diet,  and,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, the  Finns  shall  have  delegate.- 
in  both  the  Russian  houses  to  set  forth 
their  olijections.  Bills  could  then  be  re- 
introduced in  the  Diet,  but  in  case  of  a 
second  disairrecment  the  decision  of  the 
imperial  legislature  would  prevail.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  Russian  view,  the 
iMuns  should  contribute  to  imi)erial  ex- 
penses in  proportion  to  the  population 
and  resources  of  the  country.  This 
would  make  their  share  of  the  war  bud- 
get about  $12,000,000.  instead  of  the  $4,- 
oo(i,(XX>  which  they  refused  to  pay.  The 
attitude  of  Finland  is  also  regarded  by 
the  Government  as  disloyal.  The  revolu- 
tionists have  always  found  shelter  and 
support  there  and  carried  on  their  impor- 
tation of  arms  thru  that  country.  The 
Socialists  now  hold  two-fifths  of  the 
seats  in  the  Diet.  For  these  reason^  the 
Russian  authorities  consider  themselves 
justified  in  insisting  on  the  military  as- 
sessment and  in  resisting  the  separatist 
movement  of  the  Duchv  of  binland. 


Thanksgiving 

BY  CARLOTTA   PERRY 

No  place  in  the  rich  man's  world  I  hold, 
No  man  envies  me  silver  or  gold. 

No  man  grudges  me  princely  wage, 
Houses  or  lands  or  equipage. 

Yet  none  who  possess  what  I  do  not 
May  dare  to  mock  at  my  simple  lot. 

For  my  humble  roof  is  still  wide  to  bless 
With  its  shelter  him  who  is  shelterless. 

Who  by  want  to  my  door  is  led. 

He  may  share  my  cup,  he  may  break  my  bread. 

Of  the  cheer  of  my  home  T  can  give  a  part, 

In  the  warmth  of  my  hearth  he  may  warm  his  heart. 

He  may  go  his  way  as  seems  to  him  fit. 
Grateful  or  thankless,  what  matter'^  it? 

l''or  any  good  at  mv  hands  he  has  had, 

'Tis  T  who  am  thankful,  'tis  T  who  T  am  glad. 


i^ 


Polar  Exploration,   Peary   and  Cook 

BY  FRANZ   BOAS 
Professor   of    Anthropology    in    Columbia    University. 


Tlili  intense  interest  in  the  Arctic 
regions  that  has  been  excited  by 
the  return  of  Peary  and  Cook 
has  been  directed  largely  to  the  feat  of 
reaching  the  North  I'olc.  It  seems  ap- 
])ropriate,  therefore,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment t(^  call  attention  to  the  geograph- 
ical problem  of  the  .Arctic  area. 

The  numerous  attempts  at  forcing  the 


Northwest  and  the  Northeast  passages 
and  the  explorations  northward  under- 
taken along  the  (Ireenland  coast,  from 
.Spitzbcrgcn  and  from  Franz  Josef 
I^nd.  have  made  ihe  outlines  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  fairly  well  known.  The 
drift  of  the  "Jeannctte"  expedition, 
under  De  Tx>ng.  from  Bering  Strait 
north  of  Wrangel  Land;  Nansen's  drift 
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from  Siberia  north  of  I-'raiiz  JoNcf  Land 
and  suuLliward  between  Spitzbcrgcn  and 
Greenland;  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  and 
Cagni's  dash  northward  from  l-'ranz 
Josef  Land;  Peary's  exploration  of  the 
north  coast  of  Greenland ;  Sverdrup's 
work  in  the  region  west  of  North  Green- 
land ;  Mylius-Erichsen's  successful  ex- 
ploration of  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  East  Greenland,  for  which  he  paid 
with  his  life;  Mikkelsen's  attempts  to 
push  northward  in  the  region  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  mark  the  outlines  of 
the  unknown  territory. 

The  present  conditions  of  our  knowl- 
e-.h^c  are  indicated  on  the  accompanying 
sketch-map,  in  which  the  entirely  un- 
known territory  is  roughly  outlined. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tliis  sketch  that 
the  geographical  problem  of  the  Arctic 
lies  in  the  area  between  the  Arctic 
American  Archipelago  and  the  islands 
of  New  Siberia,  and  between  Bering 
Strait  and  the  North  Pole;  in  other 
words,  the  North  Pole,  which  has  been 
the  goal  of  the  ambitious  attempts  of 
our  explorers,  is  just  on  the  boundary 
of  the  unknown  area.  The  larger  geo- 
graphical problem  relates  to  the  region 
between  Bering  Strait  and  the  Pole,  and 
the  heart  of  the  unknown  territory  is  ap- 
proximately half  way  between  these  two 
points. 

The  only  one  among  the  recent  ex- 
plorers who  tried  to  attack  this  great 
problem  directly  was  Mikkelsen,  who  in- 
tended to  ascertain  the  location  of  the 
continental  shelf  of  North  Aiuerica 
north  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  His  ex- 
pedition failed,  and  no  fiu'thcr  attempt 
has  been  luade  in  this  direction. 

The  delimitation  of  land  and  water 
area  in  this  vast  unknown  territory  is 
only  the  first  step  in  its  exploration,  and 
the  essential  problems  to  be  solved  relate 
to  its  meteorological,  hydrograpbical. 
magnetic,  occanographic  and  geological 
conditions,  all  of  which  require  patient 
and  long-continued  work. 

The  great  merit  of  the  work  of  men  like 
Peary  and  Cook  lies  in  the  contriliution 
that  they  have  made  to  the  technifuie  of 
Arctic  travel,  for  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  traveler  who  passes  over  a  diffi- 
cult route  does  not  become  bv  this  feat 
an  explorer.  We  expect  the  exulorer 
not  only  to  travel,  but  ako  to  <;ec  and  to 


observe  things  worth  seeing;  and  it 
would  seem  that  Peary,  with  all  his 
perseverance  and  skill  in  travel,  has  not 
practised  this  art,  and  has  not  added 
much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  money  and  en- 
ergy spent  on  his  work.  Even  less  does 
this  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Cook's  trav- 
els. The  scientist  will  therefore  grate- 
fully accept  the  contributions  to  the 
technique  of  travel  made  by  both  men. 
but  will  pass  over  the  adventurous  trij) 
as,  comparatively  speaking,  irrelevant  in 
the  development  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  review  briefly  the  devel- 
(jpment  of  the  technique  of  polar  travel. 

All  the  early  attempts  at  exploration 
of  the  Arctic  were  made  by  means  of 
vessels,  and  it  was  naturally  difficult  to 
make  headway  against  the  dangers  of 
the  ice  in  vessels  propelled  by  sails.  A 
few  attempts  were  made  in  early  times 
to  push  northward  by  means  of  sledges 
from  vessels  caught  in  the  ice.  but  none 
of  these  led  to  important  results. 

A  change  of  method  in  Arctic  explo- 
ration was  brought  about  by  the  I'rank- 
lin  search  expeditions  in  the  .American 
Archipelago.  While  the  outlines  of  the 
long  strait  leading  from  Baffin  Bay  west- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean  were  ascer- 
tained by  Parry  in  an  exceptionally 
favorable  year,  the  forms  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  and  straits  were  laid  down  in 
detail  by  the  laborious  sled>rc  expeditions 
which  started  from  the  numerous  vessels 
that  were  sent  into  this  area  to  discover 
the  fate  of  the  Franklin  expedition.  Tn 
all  these  cases  the  sledge  expeditions 
were  organized  on  board  the  vessels, 
without  the  help  of  Eskimos,  and  dogs 
did  not  play  an  important  part  in  their 
management.  The  achievements  of  these 
explorations  were  great ;  but  the  expense 
of  the  journeys,  the  mmiber  of  men  re- 
quired, afid  the  necessity  of  bases  of 
supply,  made  their  work  lalxirious  and 
diflficult. 

.\  great  improvement  in  methods  of 
exploration  by  means  of  sledges  was  first 
introduced  bv  Sir  John  Rae.  who  set  out 
on  his  search  for  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion from  the  northwestern  corner  of 
lTud<;on  Bav.  utilizing  the  usual  ways  of 
travel    employed    by   the   agents   of   the 
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Ifudson  Bay  Company.  This  mode  of 
travel,  with  the  help  of  natives,  was  not 
fully  developed  until  the  whaling  indus- 
try of  Hudson  Bay  and  Cumberland 
Sound  began  to  flourish,  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  half  of  the  past  century. 
It  was  particularly  the  merit  of  Charles 
h>ancis  Hall,  who  later  on  commanded 
the  American  "Polaris"  expedition,  to 
have  developed  the  technique  of  travel- 


serviceable  only  as  long  as  land  formed 
the  basis  of  progress.  In  Peary's  and 
Nansen's  attempts  to  utilize  the  inland 
ice  of  Greenland,  new  methods  had  to 
be  devclo|)ed ;  and  in  Peary's  later 
dashes  northward  over  the  polar  ice,  as 
well  as  in  Nansen's  dash  northward 
from  the  "Fram"  and  on  his  return 
journey,  an  element  of  risk  is  introduced 
which    makes    careful    investigation    on 
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ing  with  the  assistance  of  Eskimos. 
Altho  the  scientific  achievements  of  his 
travels  are  not  considerable,  his  con- 
tribution to  the  technique  of  Arctic  trav- 
eling has  been  of  great  importance  in 
the  whole  later  cx])loration  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago,  of  the  Smith  Sound  region, 
and  of  East  Greenland.  In  course  of 
time  it  seemed  obvious  that  this  method 
of  exploration  would,  on  the  whole,  be 


expeditions   i»f   this   kind   well-nigh   im- 
possible. 

Much  more  promising  for  the  explo- 
ration of  the  open  sea  is  a  method  which 
was  developed  during  the  second  half 
of  the  past  century.  Ships  have  been 
caught  in  the  ice  on  former  expeditions 
and  have  been  carried  'way  out  oi  their 
course.  The  studies  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  conditions  of  the  Arctic  had  led 
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tu  a  number  of  important  conclusions. 
Alliio  De  Long,  when  starling  on  his  ill- 
fated  expedition  in  1879,  ^^''^  believed 
that  a  mass  of  land  might  connect 
vVrangel  Land  with  Greenland,  Bessels, 
a  member  of  the  American  "Polaris" 
expedition,  had  proved  conclusively,  as 
early  as  1870,  that  Greenland  could  not 
extend  northward  beyond  the  84th  de- 
gree of  latitude.  His  conclusions  were 
based  on  tidal  observations  made  in 
Smith  Sound.  This,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  strong  current  of  Arctic  water 
setting  southward  along  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  suggested  that  in  the  long 
run  the  mass  of  surface  water  of  the 
yXrctic  finds  its  way  southward  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  It  seemed 
likely,  therefore,  that  if  a  vessel  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  could  be  driven  into  the  Arctic  ice, 
it  would  gradually  drift  across  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  and  come  out  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen.  The  existence  of 
this  drift  was  proved  when  the  relics  of 
De  Long's  vessel,  the  "Jeannette, '  were 
found  several  years  after  her  loss  in 
Greenland.  Their  probable  drift  thru 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  unknown  terri- 
tory is  shown  on  our  sketch-map.  Later 
on  Nansen,  on  the  great  expedition  of 
the  "Pram,"  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic, 
tried  to  cross  the  Arctic  by  utilizing  the 
movements  of  the  ice,  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  similar  drifts  may  clear  up 
many  of  the  geographical  problems  of 
the  Central  Arctic  area.  The  great 
danger  and  difficulty  in  undertakings  of 
this  kind,  starting  northward  from  the 
American  coast,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
many  seasons  the  ice  will  be  driven 
against  the  coast  line  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago,  extending  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie region  to  the  northcastcrnmost 
cape  of  Greenland.  The  descriptions 
given  by  the  Franklin  expeditions,  which 


explored  the  most  western  islands  of  the 
.\rclic  Archipelago,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  ice  north  of  Pllesmere  Land,  are 
prool  of  the  formidable  character  of 
these  pressures.  Still,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  light  of  the  extended  experience  of 
the  past  century,  that  for  a  well-pre- 
pared expedition  retreat  over  Arctic 
islands  would  be  possible. 

Still  another  method  of  Arctic  explo- 
ration has  been  attempted,  directed  more 
toward  the  observation  of  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
waters  and  magnetic  conditions  than  to 
topographical  exploration.  The  most 
systematic  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  the  year  1883,  when  the  various 
nations  maintained  a  number  of  circum- 
polar  stations,  both  in  the  Arctic  and  in 
the  Antarctic,  whose  observations  have 
contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth.  In 
connection  with  these  expeditions  will  be 
remembered  the  attempts  of  Captain 
llowgate,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  the  feasibility  of  both 
geographical  and  physical  observations 
supported  by  permanent  bases. 

It  seems  that  we  are  destined  to  see  in 
the  near  future  serious  beginnings  of  a 
new  method  of  Arctic  exploration  by 
means  of  the  airship.  After  the  unfor- 
tunate attempt  by  Andre  and  the  re- 
peated failures  of  W'ellman.  the  question 
of  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  at- 
tempted systematically  by  an  airship 
built  on  the  Zeppelin  plan. 

The  topograj^hical  problems  of  the 
Arctic,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the 
l)hysical  conditions  of  the  earth  that 
must  be  solved  in  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic, are  of  great  importance,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  technical  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  century  have  placed  us 
in  a  condition  which  makes  the  solution 
of  these  problems  feasible. 

New  Yokk  City. 


High   Prices 

BY   THE   HON.   COE    I.  CRAWFORD 

Uniti.d   States    Senator    from    South    Dakota. 


There  is  a  good 
deal  of  complaint 
nowadays  ab;)ut 
high  prices  and 
the  increased  cost 
of  living.  It  is  a 
fact  which  none 
can  deny  that  the  pries  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  have,  as  a  rnle,  steadily  increa.-ed 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  that  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  more  money  is  required 
in  the  supp(jrt  and  maintenance  of  a  fam- 
ily today  than  was  necessary  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

A  laborer  getting  a  salary  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  month 
in  i8y6  could  support  his  family  in  sim- 
ple comfort  and  save  something  besides; 
but  in  1908  he  found  it  impossible,  with 
the  same  wages,  to  pay  his  rent  and  keep 
even  with  his  grocer,  try  he  never  so 
hard. 

This  increase  in  ilie  cost  of  living, 
where  no  corresponding  increase  in 
wages  and  fixt  salaries  has  occurred, 
has  caused  a  bitter  protest.  People  are 
incpiiring  into  the  cause.  Is  it  a  bad 
thing  for  the  country  to  have  an  era  of 
high  and  generally  advancing  prices? 

That  depends  entirely  upon  the  angle 
from  which  you  view  it.  If  you  are  a 
poor  man  or  woman,  dependent  entirely 
upon  a  daily  wage  or  a  monthly  or 
yearly  salary  which  has  not  increased  in 
the  same  ratio,  the  period  of  high  prices 
is  not  a  good  thing  for  you,  and  you 
have  a  right  to  insist  upon  better  pay  or 
lower  cost  of  living. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  vou  are  cnsraaed 
in  the  production  of  articles  of  food  and 
raiment,  or  other  materials  of  general 
use  and  necessity — a  farmer,  for  in- 
stance, or  a  l)anker.  buyer  and  seller,  in- 
vestor, manutacturcr,  carrier  of  com- 
modities, or  a  member  of  a  labor  union 
in  a  flourishing  plant  where,  thru  the 
union,  you  have  compelled  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  wages — the  advance  in 


prices    and    the 

resulting    activity 

i  n    busmess   h  a  s 

been  and  is  a 

good     thing      for 

you.     It  has  been 

a  fine  thing  for 
the  farmer  in  the  great  Middle  West, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  his  farm,  the 
prices  of  farm  products  have  increased 
along  with  the  general  prices  of  the 
things  he  has  to  buy,  and  the  steady  in- 
crease in  prices  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  made  him  rich.  But  notwith- 
^tanding  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
prospered  marvelously  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  and  nijtwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  shop,  the  store,  the  factory, 
the  mine  and  the  farm  have  brought 
rich  returns,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
burden  which  these  high  prices  have  put 
u])on  the  family  of  the  poor  man  whose 
wages  have  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.  These  more  unfortunate  ones  are 
making  a  vigorous  protest,  and  one  of 
the  livd  (piestions  just  now  is:  Why 
have  prices  gone  up?  Why  is  the  cost 
of  living  so  much  more  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago? 

Some  answer  at  once  that  the  trusts 
and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 
crushing  out  all  competition,  have  arbi- 
trarily increased  prices  to  the  point  of 
extortion ;  others  charge  that  the  pro- 
tective tariff  is  to  blame;  others  again 
tell  us  that  these  prices  are  fixt  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demanti,  and  result 
from  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  our 
currency,  and  from  other  natural  causes. 
What  is  the  correct  answer  to  this 
serious  inquiry?  Can  we  attribute  the 
general  advance  of  prices  to  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade?  If  the  price 
of  crude  and  refined  petroleum  or  the 
price  of  steel  rails  had  advanced  very 
materially  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
the  price  of  other  staj)lc  articles  had  re- 
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inained  stationary,  or  fallen,  it  would  be  not  produce  or  control  and  the  produc- 

a  fair  inference  to  say  that  the  increase  tion   of  which   is   not  protected   by   the 

in  the  price  of  crude  and  refined  petro-  tariff,  nor  by  any  trust  or  combination 

leiuii  and  in  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  whatsoever. 

because  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Grant   that  prohibitive  tariffs  are  re- 

the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  have  sponsible   for  such  advances  above  the 

a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  these  general  level  as  may  be  traced  to  them, 

articles.  yet  this  does  not  explain  the  generally 

Uut  when  we  discover  that  the  prices  high  and  advancing  prices  of  innumer- 

of  ten   thousand  articles   which  neither  able  articles  to  which  they  bear  no  rela- 

the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the   United  tion. 

States  Steel  Coqwration  nor  any  other  There  is  a  heavy  tariff  on  sugar  and 

trust    controls    have    steadily    advanced  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 

more  rapidly  than  petroleum,  and  that  is  one  of  the  worst  outlaws  in  the  coun- 

the  price  of  steel  rails  has  not  advanced  try.     But  sugar  is  one  of  the  few  arti- 

at  all,  this  explanation  does  not  explain,  cles  that  has  not  advanced  in  price.    On 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  most  the  contrary,  it  has  gone  down.    In  1907 

rigid     Federal     supervision     of     great  we    imi)orted    four    billion    pounds    of 

monopolies   like    the    Standard   and   the  sugar,  which  paid  a  duty  of  over  sixty 

United  States  Steel.    Such  combinations  million  dollars,  and  yet,  while  the  price 

should  not  be  permitted  to  follow  their  of    food   products   not   affected   by   the 

own  sweet  will  in  fixing  the  price  of  any  tariff  increased  over  26  per  cent,  during 

article  of  necessity.     But  it  is  manifest  the  past  ten  years,   the  price  of  sugar 

that  their  power  to  fix  the  price  of  oil,  fell  1.6  per  cent.     This  fall  in  price  was 

or  of  steel  rails,  has  no  connection  with  undoubtedly  due  to  overproduction,  but 

the  high  price   paid   for   wheat,   barley,  it  indicates  that  some  other  cause  than 

flax,    pork,    mutton,    beef,     fish,    lard,  monopoly  and  high  protective  tariffs  is 

cheese,  milk,  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  rice,  responsible  for  the  general  advance  in 

rent,    clothing,    and    countless    commod-  prices. 

ities  produced  by  individuals  in  no  man-  Statistics  collected  by  the   Bureau  of 

ner  connected  with  any  combination  in  Labor  show  that  the  advance  in  prices 

restraint  of  trade.     Monopoly  can  nei-  has  been  worldwide,  and  that  the  prod- 

ther  be  defended  nor  excused,  but  it  is  ucts  of  the  farm  have  kept  pace  with  the 

not  the  cause  of  prevailing  high  prices.  products  of  the  mill  and  factory.    What, 

Are   excessive  tariff   duties  to  blame  then,  is  the  cause? 

for  these  high  prices  generally?  Manifestly,  it  is  complex.     Many  ele- 

I  do  not  believe  in  excessive  protec-  mcnts  enter  into  it.     \'ariations  in  the 

tive  tariffs  because  they  lead  to  grave  harvest,    changes    in    the    fashions    and 

abuse  and  injustice ;  but  the  explanation  habits  of  the  people,  the  use  of  other 

of  high  prices  is  not  found  there.    If  the  articles    as    substitutes,    overproduction, 

prices  which  have  so  steadily  advanced  shortage    in     supply — all     these,     to    a 

during  the  past  ten  years  were  confined  greater  or  less  degree,  affect  prices, 

to    articles    exclusively    produced    by    a  But    there    is    another    very    material 

combination  of  American  manufacturers  factor  which  has  not  been  taken  into  full 

under  the  protection  of  a  tariff  so  high  account,  and  that  is  the  substantial  in- 

as   to   exclude   all    foreign   competition,  crease    in    the    volume   of    gold,    which 

while  the  prices  of  other  articles  not  so  measures  the  value  of  all  commodities, 

protected  remained  stationary  or  dropped  and  the  increase  in  the  circulating  me- 

into  a  lower  scale,  we  would  be  justified  dium  of  the  United   States  during  the 

in  attributing  the  higher  prices  of  such  past  twelve  years.    On  July  i.  i8q6.  the 

protected  articles  to  the  prohibitive  tariff  circulation    per    capita    in    the    United 

and  to  domestic  monopoly;  but  that  is  .States  was  $21.10,  while  on  July  i,  1909, 

not  the  case.  notwithstanding    the    great    increase    in 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  impulation  since  1896.  it  was  $35.01  per 

in  triany  lines,  enjoys  a  monopoly,  and  capita,  an  increase  of  $13.91  per  capita. 

yet  its  products  have  not  advanced  more  The  world's  coinage  in  1896  was  a  little 

than  thousands  of  articles  which  it  does  less  than  $200,000,000:  in  1907  it  was  a 
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little  more  than  $400,000,000.  In  1896 
the  production  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  was  $53,088,000;  in  1907  it  was 
$89,620,389.  This  enoromus  increase  in 
the  world's  coinage  of  money  and  this 
enormous  increase  in  the  circulation  per 
capita  in  the  United  States  have  ohvi- 
ously  lessened  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar. 

The  value  of  commodities  exprest  in  a 
cheaper  dollar  means,  of  course,  higher 
prices.  While  this  increase  in  money 
volume  is  not,  of  course,  the  sole  cause 
of  advancing  prices,  it  is  the  prime 
cause,  and  for  some  reason  it  has  been 
given  slight  attention  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion so  far.  It  has  been  the  chief 
contributing  cause  to  prosperity  and 
good  times,  and  no  one  could  secure  a 
hearing  who  would  propose  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  present  volume  of  circulation. 

While  the  laboring  man,  whose  wages 
have  not  advanced  as  swiftly  as  the  cost 
of  living,  and  the  man  dependent  upon  a 
fixt  salary  which  has  not  advanced  at 
the  same  rate,  have  suffered  and  have 


reason  to  complain,  statistics  show, 
nevertheless,  that  the  average  wage  per 
hour  in  over  4,000  establishments  in  the 
principal  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  of  the  United  States  in  1907 
was  28.8  per  cent,  higher  than  the  aver- 
age wage  per  hour  for  the  years  from 
1890  to  1899.  The  number  of  employ- 
ees was  44.4  per  cent,  greater. 

On  account  of  money  being  plentiful 
and  actively  employed  during  these  years 
of  increasing  m(;ncy  volume,  labor  has 
been  (juite  generally  employed  also, 
b'roni  this  condition  of  industry  and 
production,  it  seems  clear  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  fair  advTince  in  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  employees,  where  they 
have  not  kept  pace  with  advancing 
prices,  and  not  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
general  maintenance  of  good  prices. 
W'iih  the  volume  of  currency  kept  full 
and  no  restraint  upon  gold  coinage, 
prices  will  go  still  higher,  but  the  gen- 
eral result  will  be  due  to  the  increasing 
volume  of  circulating  medium  rather 
than  to  monopoly. 

Huron,   S.   Dak. 
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The    Fruit  of  Their  Way 


BY    BOLTON   HALL 


44  f     WANT    to   buy    military    glory," 

I       said   the   Nation.     "Your  adver- 

tisement  says  that  your  price  is 

Taxes  and   Blood  and  that  you  give  a 

I)usiness  Boom  as  a  premium." 

"Quite  so,"  replied  the  Devil :  "the 
Boom  is  a  recent  inducement,  because 
only  soldiers  and  contractors  want  war 
for  itself." 

"But,"  said  the  Nation,  "how  do  1 
know  that  you  will  collect  no  further 
price?" 

"Ah,  well."  said  the  Devil,  "of  course 
there  is  a  little  vanity ;  you  know  'he  that 
soweth  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity,'  but 
you  won't  mind  that." 

"No-o,"  said  the  Nation,  "but  I  have 
heard  that  you  are  a  liar  from  the  be- 
gitming:  what  guarantee  have  I  that  I 
shall  not  get  mgre  than  I  bargain  for?" 


"Why,  my  dear."  said  the  Devil,  "you 
are  guaranteed  a  fair  deal  by  God,  'the 
righteous  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their 
doings  and  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall 
be  given  the  wicked.'     Isn't  that  plain?' 

"Then  war  be  it,"  said  the  Nation. 

After  the  Victory  the  Nation  began  to 
take  account  of  stock,  and  founil  Mon- 
opoly and  r)onds  and  the  Man  on  Horse- 
back and  Imperialism  and  Corruption 
among  the  fruits  of  the  war. 

"Here."  said  the  Nation,  "you  Devil ! 
these  don't  belong  to  me.  I  was  to  have 
only   the  goods   I    ordered." 

"Why,"  said  the  Devil,  "be  rcasiMiable. 
Tho^e  are  not  the  goods,  those  are  onlv 
the  wrappings  that  you  took  off." 

"I'ut  where  is  the  Business  Boom?" 

"Ob.     the     Monopolists     appropriated 
that."  said  the  Devil. 
New  Vkrk  Citv. 


The  New  Mayor   of  New  York   City 


BY  FREDERIC   W.   HINRICHS 


LMr.   lliniitlib   IS  a   prominent   New    York 
tiaynor    for    many    years,    and   is   well    qualificU 

WILLIAM  J.  GAYNOR,  tlic  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party 
elected  Mayor  of  New  York, 
received  contributions  from  friends  to 
defray  his  campaign  expenses — but  he 
returned  every  remittance,  and,  further- 
more, did  not  spend  a  dollar  of  his  own 
means  to  insure  his  election. 

And,  in  other  respects,  also,  the 
Mayor-elect  was  a  unique  figure  in  the 
recent  stirring  political  contest.  He 
stood  out  as  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  a  candidate  for  a  great  office 
— surpassed  in  importance  and  power  by 
that  of  the  Presidency  only— openly  and 
persistently  defying  the  metropolitan 
]xipcrs  to  do  their  utmost  in  writing  him 
down.  The  New  York  Press  scemid,  at 
times,  to  he  the  only  prominent  paper  in 
(he  entire  city  faithfully  and  enthusiasti- 
cally supporting  him. 

The  circumstances  leading  up  to  Judge 
Gaynor's  nomination  were  also  unique. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  not 
the  real  choice  of  the  convention  which 
nominated  him,  nor  even  of  the  political 
leaders  who  dominated  the  convention. 
Long  before  the  convention  met,  how- 
ever, he  was  clearly  the  most  prominent 
mayoralty  possibility  before  the  people. 
And  it  cannot  be  seriously  questioned 
that  if  the  primary  reforms  advocated 
by  Governor  Hughes  had  been  the  law 
of  the  State,  Judge  Gaynor  would  have 
led  in  the  primaries  of  both  great  par- 
ties. His  Republican  opponent  would 
probably  have  polled  but  few  votes,  since 
he  was  politically  unknown  prior  to  his 
nomination. 

The  Republicans  refused  to  make  the 
Judge  their  candidate.  The  nemocrats, 
fi<ili'ns-7-olc)is,  promj^tly  accc|)ted  him  as 
their  standard-l)carcr. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  which 
the  campaign  developed.  Mr.  Hearst  en- 
tered the  field  as  a  third  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Mayor,  with  Mih'^tauti.illy 
the  same  ticket  behind  him  in  a  great 
part  of  tlje  city  as  that  behind  Mr.  P.an- 
nnrd,  the  Republican    nominee.      Judge 
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lawyer,     lie  has  been  a  |>er!>onal  friend  of   Mr. 
to  write   on   his  election. — Editor.] 

Gaynor  was,  as  a  result,  the  only  candi- 
date elected  on  the  Democratic  city 
ticket,  wliile  the  combination  of  Republi- 
cans or  Tusionists  and  of  Hearstites  was 
quite  generally  successful  in  the  several 
boroughs  of  the  city. 

Judge  Gaynor's  election  was  by  a  plu- 
rality considerably  in  excess  of  70,000 
over  his  principal  opponent,  Mr.  Ban- 
nard.  Mr.  Hearst  drew  from  both  par- 
ties. 'J'lie  vote  for  Judge  Gaynor  was 
not  phenomenally  large.  In  view  of  all 
the  conditions  of  this  singular  campaign 
his  nomination  was  apparently  a  popular 
one.  The  likelihood  of  such  nomination 
forced  itself  upon  Judge  Gaynor's  at- 
tention months  before  the  campaign 
opened.  His  availability  was  admitted 
by  most  men  in  public  life.  His  popular- 
ity and  his  subsequent  nomination  were 
undoubtedly  due  to  his  conspicuous  rec- 
ord in  and  out  of  office.  His  subsequent 
election  by  a  decided  plurality  may. 
therefore,  fairly  be  called  a  personal 
triumph. 

He  was  wont  to  exclaim  during  the 
campaign,  with  a  measure  of  pardonable 
pride.  "No  boss  ever  made  me  and  none 
can  pull  me  down."  It  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  state  that  the  Judge's  record 
compelled  his  nomination,  and  hence,  in 
a  large  measure,  his  election.  It  is  the 
hone  of  all  of  his  well-wishers  that  no 
outside  selfish  influence  will  cause  him 
to  suffer  an  eclipse. 

It  is  commendable  in  an  American 
properly  to  aspire  to  high  office.  Yet. 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  Judge  Gay- 
nor. as  to  this  particular  contest,  long 
hesitated  before  he  permitted  his  name 
to  be  used.  If  we  look  back  to  early 
spring  when  his  name  was  first  conspicu- 
ously mentioned,  we  shall  find  most  men 
familiar  with  political  conditions  in  both 
parties  frankly  adinitting  that  his  nomi- 
natit^n  would  probably  mean  his  election. 

Man\  of  his  enthu<in^tic  supporters 
undoubtedly  expected  i>>r  iiim  a  great 
majority.  l^ut  after  the  campaign 
opeiKcl  the  oom])lexity  of  the   situation 
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was  such  that  no  one  could  truly  predict 
the  result.  Never,  it  is  helieved,  was 
there  so  much  independent  voting  as  in 
the  last  campaign.  The  event  was  as 
stated.  The  i)lurality  was  sufficient  to 
elect  the  Judge',  but  not  so  large  as  to 
tempt  him,  even  were  he  so  inclined,  to 
be  reckless  in  his  appointments  or  care- 
less in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  his  ex- 
alted office. 

Those  who  know  him  best  believe  that 
his  "whole  anxiety  is  to  make  good  ap- 
pointments and  to  get  good  govern- 
ment." 

There  have  been  many  campaigns  in 
the  City  of  New  York  quite  as  exciting 
as  that  thru  which  we  have  just  passed. 
lUit  no  campaign  was  ever  conducted  on 
a  lower  level.  Personalities  were  the 
rule.     Principles  were  almost  ignored. 

Tt  is  the  belief  of  not  a  few  well-in- 
formed citizens  that  the  campaign  of 
slander  was  instituted  and  niainfaincd  in 
order  to  prevent  a 
presentation  to  the 
voters  of  the  im- 
portance o  f  city- 
built,  city-owned, 
and  city-controlled 
s  u  b  w  ays.  The 
Democratic  plat 
form  was  outspok 
en  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  view^ 
of  most  m  Ml  who 
have  studied  the 
jirobleni  o  f  rapid 
transit  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  city's 
interests  were  nev- 
er so  well  exprest. 
This  Democratic 
platform  was  from 
the  pen  of  Judge 
Gay  nor. 

It  distinctly  de- 
clared in  fivor  of 
the  building  by  the 
city  of  its  future 
subways.  !>  u  t, 

best  of  all,  it  pro- 
vided that  no  opcr- 

erating  leases  should  be  permitted  until 
the  contracts  iov  building  had  been 
awarded  and  partly  or  wholly  Cduiplelod. 
l""or  the  first  time  a  parly  i)lalform  in  a 
New  York  City  election  emphatically  (!e- 
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clared  in  favor  of  awarding  contracts  for 
construction  separately  from  those  for 
operation. 

Judge  Gaynor  was  assailed  from  the 
start  to  the  finish.  He  was  charged  with 
every  iwssible  offense  and  slujrtconiing. 
His  integrity  as  a  judge  was  (piestioned. 
His  assailants  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up 
slanders  long  ago  supposed  to  have  been 
laid  to  rest.  All  of  this  finally  culmi- 
nated in  a  rumor  which  had  its  start  in 
the  West  to  the  effect  that  the  Judge  was 
an  apostate  to  his  faith,  and  all  Catholics 
were  urged  to  vote  against  him. 

The  judge  at  first  failed  to  notice  the 
bitter  assaults  made  upon  him,  or  re- 
ferred for  answer  to  his  public  record. 
At  length,  however,  he  retaliated  in  kind, 
and  doubtless  said  mucli  that  he  subse- 
quently regretted — but  the  provocation 
was  great.  The  last  attack  made  upon 
him,  so  clearly  un-American  in  character, 
reacted  against  its  inventors,  and.  doubt- 
less won  for  him 
many  votes.  The 
mingling  o  f  creed 
with  politics  is  not 
relished  by  an 
American  constitu- 
ency, and  still  less, 
I)erliaps.  by  one  so 
cosmopolitan  as  is 
the  population  of 
New  York  Citv. 

N  o  w  thnt  t  b  e 
smoke  of  battle  has 
cleared  away,  even 
t  h  e  professional 
critics  begin  to 
forget  their  crit- 
icisms, and  the 
slanderers  and 
backbiters  have 
long  ago  dis- 
appeared. The 
spectacle  was  pre- 
sented (and  it  was. 
•indeed,  a  specta- 
cle) of  the  nnn  at- 
tacked sending  to 
li  i  s  principal  de- 
tractor and  oppo- 
nents, after  he  had  triumphed  and  they 
had  failed,  envelopes  filled  with  clipping-^ 
and  the  like,  which  he  had  received  dur- 
ing the  canqiaign,  and  which  containe  1 
material  hurtful  to  their  reputations,  but 
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which  he  had  steadily  refused  to  use 
agaiiisl  ihcm.  This  action  on  tlie  part  of 
Judge  Gaynor  deserves  general  com- 
mendation. 

Now,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion, many  of  the  Judge's  fellow-citizens 
begin  to  speak  of  the  real  Gaynor  as  the 
people  iiave  known  him  for  years.  He 
was  born  in  Northern  New  York  in 
1851,  a  member  of  a  family  made  up 
of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  He 
has  in  him  a  strain  of  Irish  fighting 
stock.  In  his  boyhood  and  early  youth 
he  heard  frequent  discussions  in  his 
family  circle  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  theological  schools.  For 
a  few  years,  in  early  youth,  he  attended 
the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
But  he  early  tired  of  theological  contro- 
versy and  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  and 
as  a  mere  youth  determined  to  study 
law.  For  a  while  he  lived  in  Boston, 
and  then  came  to  Brooklyn  in  the  early 
70's,  not  long  after  reaching  his  ma- 
jority. While  engaged  in  journalistic 
work  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875. 
That  he  made  great  strides  in  his  profes- 
sion is  known  to  all.  The  bench  and  the 
bar  recognized  his  admirable  legal  gifts. 
He  early  mingled  in  politics,  and  soon 
became  known  and  feared  as  a  foe  of 
corruption  in  public  life.  One  recent 
outline  of  his  life  correctly  puts  it  when 
it  says  that  he  "gained  national  reputa- 
tion by  effective  work  in  breaking  up 
'rings'  within  the  Democratic  party,  of 
which  party  he  was  an  adherent."  His 
prevention  of  the  Long  Island  Water 
Supply  Company  purchase  by  Brooklyn 
gained  for  him  great  prominence,  and 
caused  the  promising  political  career  of 
(he  then  Democratic  Alayor  of  P)rooklyii 
to  come  to  an  end.  The  part  which  he 
took  in  securing  the  conviction  of  the  no- 
torious John  Y.  McKano.  for  election 
frauds,  is  known  to  all.  .Xs  a  conse- 
c|uence  of  this  and  of  other  public  act*^ 
he  was  at  first  shunned  by  the  leaders  of 
his  corrupt  party  niacliinc.  It  requ'red 
courage  for  young  Gayimr  to  stand  al 
most  alone  among  his  party  associates 
as  bo  did  for  years  in  fighting  wrongs 
within  his  party's  organization.  The  peo- 
ple, generally,  began  to  talk  about  him 
fiT  Mayor  of  the  old  City  of  Brooklyn, 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  altbo  he  was 
a  Democrat.     IMiat  nominal ioji   was  not 


accorded  to  him,  but  he  was  persuaded 
at  the  time  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Supreme  Court  Judgeship.  In  a 
Democratic  district,  against  a  Democratic 
opponent,  tho  upon  a  Republican  ticket, 
he  carried  every  county.  This  was  in 
1903,  when  he,  with  Edward  M.  Shepard 
and  a  few  other  well-known  Democrats, 
took  the  stump  for  Mr.  Schieren,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  facts  that  Judge 
Gaynor's  advocacy  of  Mr.  Schieren's 
election  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
one  element  in  the  campaign,  to  roll  up 
the  astounding  majority  for  the  head  of 
the  Republican  ticket. 

After  serving  with  singular  zeal  and 
ability  as  a  judge  for  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Higgins,  a  Republican  Governor,  desig- 
nated Judge  Gaynor  to  sit  in  the  Appel- 
late Division.  Second  Department,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  and  this,  too, 
without  any  suggestion  from  the  Judge. 
In  1907.  when  his  first  term  as  judge  ex- 
pired, he  was  renominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats, the  Republicans  and  the  Indepen- 
dence Leaguers  for  a  second  term,  and 
was  elected  practically  unanimously. 
The  present  Republican  reform-Gov- 
ernor Hughes  thereupon  redesignated 
Judge  Gaynor  to  a  seat  in  the  .Appellate 
Division.  From  this  court  he  resigned, 
as  the  Constitution  required,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  recent  nomination  for  Mayor. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  Judge 
Gaynor's  friends  that  the  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn  was  once  at  least 
definitely  offered  to  h\m  by  his  party  asso- 
ciates. It  is  known  to  the  writer  that 
the  nomination  for  Governor  could  once 
at  least  have  been  had  by  Judge  Gaynor 
if  he  had  merelv  exprest  a  willingness 
to  run. 

As  a  judge  he  made  many  enemies 
among  members  of  the  bar.  because  of 
his  occasional  irritability  and  impatience, 
and  what  often  seemed  discourtesy  and 
lumoccssary  harshness  in  the  call  of  his 
caloiidars  when  sitting  a*;  a  trial  iudge. 
^'et  his  vcrv  enemies  of  the  bar  admit  his 
abilitv  and  his  untiring  energy,  both  of 
w  bicb  qualities  be  has  displayed  as  a  trial 
iudt^e  and  also  as  an  appellate  judge. 
TTo  has  accomplished  crreat  results  in  the 
r.npid  disposition  of  the  business  of  the 
court';  with  wliicb  bo  bn'^  boon  connortod. 
TTo  b.T=;  ni.T(lo  better  pleaders  of  the  law- 
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yers  who  have  appeared  before  him  at  a 
time  when  good  pleading  had  become  al- 
most a  lost  art.  ilc  became  a  recognized 
authority  on  libel  and  many  other 
branches  of  the  lav/.  His  decisions  have 
been  cited  all  over  the  land,  and  his  opin- 
ions quoted,  and  no  judge  in  his  judicial 
department  has  had  fewer  reversals. 

This  is  a  great  record.  Such  a  man  as' 
Judge  Gaynor  has  proved  himself  to  be 
cannot  readily  be  disregarded  or  set 
aside.  Thru  hard  work,  "drudgery," 
as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  he  has,  in  a  sense, 
made  himself.  By  "drudgery"  he  pur- 
poses making  himself  an  acceptable 
Mayor. 

judge  Gaynor  is  fond  of  walking,  of 
his  dogs,  and  of  farming.  He  is  more 
genial  than  many  suppose.  His  stern 
aspect  on  the  bench  has  led  many  to 
think  that  he  rarely  smiles.  His  manner 
is  most  democratic  and  he  is  popular 
among  the  plain  people  and  the  farmers 
of  St.  James,  L.  I.,  where  is  his  country 
home,  and  among  the  wage-earners, 
and  the  many,  many  thousands  of  the 
city's  population  who  are  at  times  over- 
looked. 

He  has  a  deeply  religious  nature,  altho 
occasional  outbursts  of  irritability,  ac- 
companied by  violent  speech,  would  lead 
to  an  opposite  inference.  But  those  who 
have  seen  him  in  his  great  law  library, 
or  with  his  children,  or  with  his  farm 
pets,  have  learned  to  know  the  gentler 
side  of  this  singular  man,  and  have  ob- 
served how  he  is  given,  at  times,  to  medi- 
tation and  to  solemn  introspection.  When 
he  recently  said  to  a  friend,  in  his  sanc- 
tum, during  the  heat  of  the  campaign, 
quietly  and  without  affectation,  "H  I  am 
defeated  I  shall  be  content.  I  did  not 
want  to  be  Mayor.  HI  am  defeated  I 
shall  feel  that  it  is  because  God  willed 
it  so."  That  friend  believed  that  Judge 
Gaynor  meant  what  he  said.  And  when 
the  judge  added,  "I  may  not  be  the  best 
equipped  man  for  Mayor,  but  should  I 
be  elected  I  shall  sit  at  that  desk  and 
work,  and  do  what  I  always  have  done — 
drudge,  drudge,  drudge  until  I  learn," 
his  friend  recognized  that  in  this  he  ex- 
hibited a  quality  of  teachableness  with- 
out which  no  man  can  succeed  in  any 
great  undertaking.  And  when  he  ended 
by  saying.  "Tho  perhaps  not  best  fitted 
for  Mayor  by  knowledge,  I  nevertheless 


feel  within  me  a  power — the  power  to 
root  out  corruption  in  the  government  of 
this  city,"  the  friend  felt  that  lliere  was 
cause  indeed  to  expect  that  the  man  be- 
fore him  would  astonish  his  critics  and 
adversaries,  cement  the  ties  ol  his  sup- 
porters, and  make  for  himself  lastinj^  re- 
nown as  a  great  Mayor  of  the  American 
metropolis. 

W  hat  the  future  of  the  Mayor-elect 
may  be,  no  one  knows.  In  common  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  has  a  talent  for  say- 
ing and  doing  things  which  attract  at- 
tention. Tew  men  a'-e  better  known  in 
the  United  States  than  Judge  Gaynor. 
He  has  always  preached  non-partisanship 
in  city  government.  This  must  mean 
that  he  will  know  neither  Republican  nor 
Democrat  in  his  appointments — that  his 
sole  desire  will  be  good  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration— and  that  the  vast  patron- 
age, directly  or  indirectly,  at  his  disposal 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter,  will  be 
distributed  because  of  fitness.  Honesty 
and  ability  will  be  the  qualities  sought. 
The  Mayor-elect  believes  that  he  can  do 
something  to  lift  government  up,  and  to 
place  its  activities  upon  a  somewhat 
higher  plane  than  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  known. 

His  great  powers  as  Mayor  in  the  mak- 
ing of  appointments  give  him  a  great 
opportunity.  His  commanding  position 
in  the  important  financial  board  of  the 
city,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, will  place  enormous  responsi- 
bilities upon  his  shoulders.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  but  three  out  of  sixteen  votes 
in  that  board,  and  that  his  colleagues  in 
that  body  were  not  on  the  same  ticket 
with  him.  Yet  the  Mayor  is  the  conspic- 
uous figure  in  the  board,  and  where  he 
sits  is  the  head  of  the  table. 

New  York  City,  under  the  last  Fed- 
eral census,  contained  one-twenty-second 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Every  twenty-second  person,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  the  republic  lived, 
in  the  year  IQOO.  in  this  city.  Its  popu- 
lation was  only  exceeded  by  four  States 
in  the  Union,  including,  of  course,  the 
I'.nipire  State  itself.  There  were  more 
people  in  the  City  of  New  York,  under 
the  census  of  1900,  by  700.000  than  in 
all  of  New  England,  excepting  the  State 
(if  Mns-^achusctts.  If  Boston  he  included 
there  would  still  have  been  j(Xi.(~>oo  more 
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people  in  the  City  of  New  York.  This 
meant  that  in  a  city  election,  in  1900,  ap- 
proximately 40,000  more  citizens  were 
entitled  to  vote  than  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  the  City  of  Boston  com- 
bined. These  facts  reveal  how  important 
a  national  ^vent  an  election  in  New  York 
City  is,  and  how  important  a  personage 
its  chief  executive  has  come  to  be. 

The  mayoralty  has  been  called  a  politi- 
cal graveyard.  Few  mayors  have 
reached  high  distinction.  Under  the 
coming  census  of  1910  it  will,  doubtless, 
appear  that  one  out  of  every  twenty  in- 
habitants of  our  great  land  dwells  in 
New  York  City.  The  actions  of  the 
Mayor  more  directly  concern  and  afifcct 
this  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of 
our   country   than   do   the   deeds   of  the 


President  affect  or  concern  the  entire 
population  of  the  land.  The  Mayor 
stands  nearer  to  the  people.  His  conduct 
is,  therefore,  easily  observed  and 
marked,  and  more  readily  meets  with 
condemnation  or  approval. 

A  Mayor  ought  to  be  conscious  of  the 
millions  of  eyes  in  the  metropolis  which 
are  fixt  upon  him.  He  should  act  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  with  great  love  for 
his  fellowmen.  H  he  so  acts,  and  there- 
by wins  applause,  it  will  be  well.  H  he 
so  acts,  and  yet  receives  condemnation, 
it  will  still  be  well  with  him.  at  least.  H 
he  refuses  so  to  act,  whether  his  be  a 
temporal  gain  or  a  temporal  loss,  he  will 
have  forfeited  all  that  is  worth  having — 
the  approval  of  conscience,  the  mainte- 
nance of  self-respect,  and  the  peace 
which  comes  from  doing  one's  best. 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
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A  Defense 
of  the   Modern   Church 

BY  FRANK  CRANE,  D.D. 
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liEKATURE  runs  in  ruts.  Styles 
are  as  dominant  in  magazine  arti- 
cles as  in  woman's  dress.  One  of 
liie  newest  things  is  a  page  or  two  upon 
the  decadence  of  the  modern  Church. 
As  a  rule,  popular  periodicals  steer  shy 
of  all  reference  to  religion;  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous topic.  Still,  religion  remains  the 
most  interesting  topic  in  the  world,  and 
editors  will  drift  back  to  it  one  way  or 
another. 

It  is  the  modern  Church  that  is  bela- 
boreil.  'Ihe  old  Church  of  our  mothers 
was  all  right,  but  the  present-day  insti- 
tution is  doddering.  It  is  not  drawing 
crowds,  not  increasing  in  membership, 
cannot  get  money  as  it  used  to,  the 
preachers  have,  lost  influence,  and  so 
forth. 

,\'i\v.  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 

the    defendant.      It    is    not    being    said, 

.  i(li<M-   by   the   Church   apologists   them- 

^  or  by  the  able  Philistines.   Neither 


party  comi^rehends  that  the  modern 
Church  is  absolutely  different,  in  its  aims, 
methods  and  policy,  from  the  medieval 
Church. 

There  arc  two  aims  for  a  Church ;  one 
is  to  increase  itself,  the  other  is  to  leaven 
and  uplift  the  community.  The  former 
im])lies  a  saved  island  of  saints  in  an 
ocean  of  sinners ;  the  latter  a  sweetened 
ocean.  The  former  is  medievalism,  the 
latter  modernism.  From  its  poitit  of 
view,  the  Church  of  yesterday  was  right, 
at  least  consistent,  for  it  regarded  the 
Kinsidom  of  God  on  earth  and  the 
Church  to  be  synonymous.  The  Church 
of  today  distinctly  repudiates  any  such 
idea.  It  does  not  seek  to  save  the 
world  by  getting  all  the  population  t" 
join  the  Church,  but  rather  to  leaven  the 
world,  stimulating  and  inspiring  society 
to  seek  its  own  salvation  in  its  own  ways. 
W'c  aim  not  for  more  members,  but  a 
better  manhood ;  not  to  strengthen  our 
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churches,  hut  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
God  in  the  community.  Ecclesiastical 
amhition  is  as  suicidal  as  personal  ambi- 
tion. "He  must  increase,  hut  1  must  de- 
crease," is  in  the  modern  Church's  mind, 
"lie  that  saveth  his  lil'o  shall  hjse"  is 
true  also  of  organizations.  Personal 
altruism  conjoined  with  churchly  selfish- 
ness and  greed  is  a  Machiavellian  combi- 
nation. We  labor  and  pray,  not  for  the 
reign  of  the  Church  over  all  men,  but  to 
make  Church  control  of  anything  more 
and  more  unnecessary.  We  '"seek  a 
city,"  and  the  city  we  seek  "has  no  tem 
pic  therein." 

Success,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  bought  only  at  the  price  of 
sacrificed  ideals.  To  have  an  "efficient 
organization"  the  best  means  is  abso- 
lutism ;  German  government  is  more  effi- 
cient than  American,  yet  we  prefer  our 
democracy  because  we  value  individual 
freedom  above  national  efficiency.  To 
attract  great  crowds  we  must  appeal  to 
the  crudest  emotions  and  prejudices  of 
tiie  people.  Looking  at  the  multitudes 
that  throng  baseball  i)arks  and  theaters, 
we  say,  "We  should  like  very  much  to 
have  this  success — but  we  are  not  willing 
to  pay  the  price."  You  cannot  cat  your 
cake  and  have  it,  too. 

The  American  Church  finds  itself  in  a 
position  today  that  absolutely  prohibits 
any  such  success.  The  moment  you  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  religion,  and  a])peal 
to  men  to  reject  all  spiritual  authority 
save  self  and  God.  and  to  "work  out 
their  own  salvation."  that  moment  you 
have  ruined  your  chances  of  ever  con- 
trolling them.  You  have  become  a 
protcstant.  And  Prolestant'sm  n-.eans 
individualism.  You  can  never  herd 
protestants  except  as  you  drive  your  flock 
toward  the  absolutism  of  the  Dark  .Xges. 

Knowledge  isolates.  Reason  develops 
the  individual  and  renders  him  unfit  for 
use  in  a  machine.  Among  those  whose 
thought  is  free  the  only  union  possible 
is  that  of  feeling  and  of  work.  Hence 
the  only  unity  to  he  hoped  for  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Christendom  is  that  (^f  love  and 
of  service. 

These  arc  the  principles  of  o\w  <1ay. 
and  it  seems  to  me  thev  have  done  and 
are  doing  fully  as  much  for  the  world  a^ 
the    vast    religious   machines   of   history 
\\'c  have  done    and  are    doing    a  great 


work,  tiio  we  seem  more  disposed  to 
whine  over  what  it  costs  us  than  to  re- 
joice over  what  we  have  gained.  We 
liavc  built  no  cathedrals,  but  we  have 
filled  a  continent  with  ])ublic  schools. 

1  submit :  we  have  les^  and  less  Church 
schools  where  children  are  trained  to  be 
g(^od  churchmen,  but  we  claim  the  public 
schools,  and  dare  to  say  that  if  there  liad 
been  no  protesting,  individualistic,  non- 
church-magnifying,  religious  democracy, 
there  would  have  ])een  no  public  school 
.system. 

W'c  are  building  no  convents  nor  nron- 
asteries.  and  our  thcolcjgical  seminaries 
(faded  renuiants  of  the  monastic  idea) 
languish;  but  we  claim  to  have  made 
^'ale  and  Harvard  and  Williams  an<l 
llowdoin  and  Wellesley  and  .Smith.  .And 
what  if  they  have  left  us  and  we  no 
longer  command  them?  Children  get 
along  better  to  leave  home  wnen  they  be- 
come of  age.  God  bless  'em  and  God 
speed  I 

Wc  have  no  hordes  of  professional  re- 
ligieux  and  similar  i)()verty-cod<llers  in 
the  name  of  charity  ;  Init  wc  say  that  it  i- 
our  spirit  and  largely  our  men  and 
women  that  have  made  and  keep  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  .Association,  the 
^'oung  Women's  L  hristian  Association, 
the  Associated  Charities,  the  Day  Nur- 
series, and  many  similar  non-sectarian 
abolishers  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice. 

We  liave  fewer  and  fewer  Church- 
dominated  hospitals  and  ecclesiastical 
orphanages,  hut  it  is  traceable  to  the 
modern  Church  tliat  the  people  by  civic 
and  private  means  have  built  city  hos- 
pitals, deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  institu- 
tions for  the  blir.d.  insane,  and  feeble- 
minded, and  State  reform  schools. 

We  have  outgrown  the  false  idea  of 
Church  success,  that  it  consists  in  a  pow- 
erful, numerous,  and  wealthy  organiza- 
ti(~in.  The  Church  has  no  busincs";  with 
power,  numbers,  and  wealth.  The 
Church  is  the  exponent  of  the  ideal.  The 
institutional  church  will  never  thrive 
among  us:  we  prefer,  to  help  supnort  the 
"S'lMuig  Men's  Christian  .Xssncinlion.  Wc 
aim  at  the  indivichial.  to  makv"  Inm  a  bet- 
ter man  :  we  have  no  desire  10  weld  him 
into  a  macliMM" 

The  (^hurch  is  dying  out?  It  is  flying 
— in  !  Tt  is  dving  into  the  communitv. 
"Thou    fool,  that   which  thou   sowcst  is 
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not  quickened  except  it  die."  And  there 
has  never  been  an  age  morally  quicker 
than  this.  We  have  no  Savonarolas  nor 
Knoxes,  but  when  in  history  did  laymen 
do  such  a  job  of  moral  house-cleaning  as 
in  the  recent  insurance  investigations  ? 
We  have  no  Luthers  nor  Wesleys,  but 
this  age  has  a  better  product  in  such  lay- 
men as  Roosevelt.  Heney,  Hughes,  and 
Folk.  We  preachers  cannot  control  our 
flocks,  but  we  can  educate  a  people  who 


furnish  the  clientele  for  the  popular 
'^in-lashing  monthlies.  Think  of  that — 
it  is  the  magazines  that  expose  the  pat- 
ent-medicine vampires  and  smash  the 
sleek  corporation  brigands  that  are  the 
money  makers !  I  claim  such  a  populace 
as  the  product  of  an  individualistic,  non- 
herdable  conscience,  the  directly  sought 
product  of  the  Modern  Church.  "Si 
iiionumentum  quacris  circnmspicc!" 

Chicago,   III. 


i^ 


Francisco   Ferrer 


"When  one  streaks  of  Spanish  matters,  even 
if  one  has  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  read  the  pa- 
tters and  listened  to  conversations,  one  should 
hesitate  before  formulating  the  slightest  judg- 
ment and  should  correct  each  affirmation  by 
careful  reservations." 

E.VRLY  in  1883  the  Spanish  news- 
papers printed  appalling  accounts 
of  a  reign  of  terror  in  Andalusia. 
They  reported  housebreakings,  highway 
robberies,  incendiary  fires  and  murders 
to  be  everyday  occur- 
rences. They  declared 
these  barbnrous  and 
iniquitous  acts  to  be 
the  work  of  a  secret 
order.'  a  mysterious 
tribunal.  "  L  a  M  a  n  o 
Ncgra,"  whose  disci- 
pline was  so  relentless 
that  "neither  a  father 
dared  refuse  to  plungr 
a  poniard  into  tlu- 
hcart  of  his  own  son. 
nor  a  .son  to  bathe  hi- 
hands  in  the  blood  ot 
his  own  father,  if  the 
tribunal  s  o  decreed.'" 
Several  sensational  dis- 
coveries followed: 
Under  a  stone  in  tli  ^ 
open  cfHuitr)'  a  bundle 
o  f  p  a  pc  r  s,  wliii-h  in- 
cluded t  h  c  ctimplete 
statutes  of  the  order, 
and.  (in  a  wall  at  Villamarlin.  the  imprint 
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the  execution  of  them  designated.  Short- 
ly after  these  discoveries,  three  particu- 
larly atrocious  crimes  were  perpetrated 
which  startled  not  only  all  Spain,  but  all 
Europe,  and  which  have  come  down  to 
history  as  the  affairs:  (i)  of  the  Mill  of 
La  Parilla  (the  murder  of  one  Campos, 
a  member  of  the  order,  for  breaking  his 
vows)  ;  (2)  of  Arcos  (the  murder  "of  a 
rural  policeman,  Montera.  for  refusing 
to  join  the  onlcr)  ;  and 
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(3)  of  the  Tavern  of 
the  Four  Crossroads 
(the  murder  of  the  tav- 
ernkeeper.  .\  n  t  o  n  i  o 
\'asquez.  because  he 
had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  order 
for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. 

In  connection  with 
the  afl^air  of  the  Mill 
of  La  Parilla.  more 
than  one  hiuidre.l  per- 
s  o  n  s  were  arrested. 
.\mong  them  were 
Francisco  and  Pedro 
Corbacho  y  Lngo,  Juan 
Ruiz  y  Ruiz  (  a  school- 
master), and  Roque 
V  a  s  q  u  e  z  Garcia,  re- 
spectively president, 
vice-president.  secre- 
tary and  auditor  of  La 
Mano   Kcgra.    who   were   charged    wi:h 


Ot   a  black  hand   {la  maun   ticf^ra).  the     having  planned  the  crime  an.]  with  hav 
terrible  symbol  before  which  monstrous     ing  signed  and  sealed  the  decree  of  death 
''•■'1^   were  plotted  and  the  agents  for     in   the  "hut.  cabin  or  cavern"  of  Ruiz, 
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and  of  having  dispatched  this  decree  to  'the  crimes  committed  at  Montjuich  and 

nine   members   stationed   at   the   miU   of  Alcala  del  Valle  excused,  in  advance,  the 

I'arilhi,   who   had   executed    it   the   same  gesture  of  the  coming  avenger." 

night.       Seven     of     the     accused     were  lie  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should 

garotted ;  six  others  were  condenmed  ti;  venture,  on  the  strength  of  the  facts  now 

death,  but  had  their  sentences  connnuted  at  his  disposal,  to  affirm  that  the  recent 

to  life  imprisonment;  and  one,  becoming  condenmation   and    execution    of    Iran- 

insane  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  was  de-  cisco  Ferrer  was  due  to  a  machination  of 

tained  in  the  hospital  of  the  penitentiary  the  Spanish  authorities ;  but  he  would  be 

of  I'uerto  de  Santa  Maria.  an  equally  rash  man  who  should  venture 

For    the    affair    of    Arcos,    Cristobal  to  affirm  the  contrary.     The  manner  in 

Duran  Gil  and  Antonio  Jaime   Domin-  which  the  evidence  against  Ferrer  was 

guez  were  condenmed  respectively  to  im-  collected  leaves  the  way  open  to  all  sorts 

prisonmcnt  for  life  and  to  imprisonment  of  suspicions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 

for  fifteen  years.  niiss  with  a  sniff'  the  striking  analugy  be- 

In  connection  with  the  affair  of  the  tween  the  discovery  by  the  police  of  the 

hour   Crossroads,  there  were  many  ar-  statutes    of    La   Mono    Negra    under    a 

rests,  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  several  stone  and  the  discovery  by  the  police  in 

convictions,  tho  1  cannot  affirm  the  latter  Ferrer's  empty  house  of  a  typewritten 

positively,  not  chancing  to  have  by  me  manifesto  calling  for  the  burning  of  con- 

the  record  of  this  trial.  vents,  the  extermination  of  the  religious 

Twenty    years    later    it    was    demon-  orders,  the  destruction  of  banks  and  rail- 

strated  that  the  order  of  La  Mano  Ne-  roads,  etc. 

gra  was  a  myth,  deliberately  created  by  There   are   even   signs   that   the  anti- 

the  police  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  herrer  plot  (if  plot  there  was)  was  par- 

the  leaders  of  a  movement  for  the  organ-  ticipated    in    by    the    anti-governmental 

ization  of  farm  labor,  the  rapid  progress  forces,    and    that    Ferrer    was    done    to 

of  which  was  interfering  with  the  selfish  death  as  much  by  petty  party  squabbles 

projects  of  the  Castilian  lords  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  personal  jealousies  of  his  sup- 

The  fires  had  been  set  and  the  robberies  posed  friends  and  allies  as  by  the  rancor 

committed  at  the  instigation  and  under  of  the  militarists  or  of  the  clericals.    The 

the  supervision  of  the  police  by  persons  anarchists  openly  attribute  the  failure  of 

who  did  not  dare  to  disobey  them.    The  t'le  general  strike  to  treason  on  the  part 

death  of  the  rural  policeman  (the  Arcos  of  the  Madrid  socialists — a  charge  which 

affair)    was  due  to  a  hunting  accident,  proves  the  existence  of  serious  divisions 

The  tavern  keeper   (affair  of  the  Four  among  the  revolutionary  elements.     And 

Crossroads)     probably    died    a    natural  the  biography  of  Ferrer,  just  published 

death ;  at  least  there  was  no  evidence  to  i"  Paris  by  the  Committee  for  the  De- 

the   contrary.     And   Campos    (affair  of  fense  of  the  Victims  of  the  Sjianish  Re- 

the  Mill  of  La  Parilla)  was  killed  in  a  pression,  while  straining  so  hard  that  it 

quarrel  by  his  cousin,  who  had  accused  comes  near  bending  over  backward   to 

him  of  undue  familiarity  with  the  wife  make  the  priesthood  responsible  for  Fer- 

of   a    mutual    friend.      The   confessions  rcr's  death  (the  hook  even  bears  the  title, 

upon    which    the    condemnations    were  "Un    Martyr    dcs   Prctrcs"),    leaves    no 

based  had  been  wrung  from  the  accused  doubt  that  Ferrer  himself  believed  that 

by  the  infliction  of  terrible  tortures  pro-  the    radical    faction    had    played    him    a 

longed  during  several  days.  mean  trick.    Thus,  in  a  long  letter  to  his 

This  cruel  mystification  of  La  Mano  friend.    Charles    Malato.    a    well-known 

Negra  is  the  most  flagrant  instance,  no  Paris  anarchist.  Ferrer  says : 

doubt,    of    the    unscrupulousncss    of    the  -'Yon  know  tliat  T  did  not  have  tlic  sHchtcst 

authorities    of    modern     Spain    which    it  knowledge  of  tlic  plan   for  a  pcnor.il  strike  on 

would  be  possible  to  cite ;  but  it  is  by  no  ^'^^^  26t1i  of  Jnly  .is  .i  protect  aR.iinst  tlic  IMo- 

means  the  only  one.     In   fact,   Georges  ^^^^^^f^'^y-  -i"^  \  ^^  "ot  see  how  they  have 

a-      ,,        ,         ,              -           7  neon  able  to  spread  ihe  rnmor  that   T  was  the 

emenceau,  in  the  free-lance  days,  be-  promoter  of  it.  Who  started  this  rumor?  Wa. 

fore  he  was  tinder  the  dreary  obligation  it    the    Lerrouxist*   rcpnhUcans    hecausc    the 

of  weighing  the  diplomatic  import  of  his  ,^,     „ 

utterances,'  asserted    in    L' Aurora    that  cc^J:!l' .''.v'^/l.^ro^^^^^ 
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niuvcnicnl  liad  originated  (according  to  JIu- 
niakc  nic  pass  for  their  enemy,  because,  ac- 
manitc)  in  the  labor  milieu  of  Solidaridad 
Ubicra,  tlie  Lcrrouxists  being  determined  to 
cording  to  them,  I  protected  tlie  ^ulidaridad 
Ubiini'i  wlien  they  were  lighting  it?  Was  it 
llie  clericals,  who  discerned  a  capital  opportu- 
nity to  persecute  nie  again?  1  fancy  that  both 
these  groups  found  it  advantageous  to  injure 
me." 

Eartlicr  on  in  this  same  letter  Ferrer 
enipioya  such  phrases  as  "accusations 
hrouglit  against  nie  by  tlie  Lerrouxist 
republicans,"  and  "the  motives  which 
had  impelled  the  Lerrouxists  to  declare 
against  me";  and,  more  specifically,  he 
complains  that  Puig'Llarch,  president  of 
the  Republican  Committee  of  Masnou, 
"declared  to  the  authorities  that  I  had 
proposed  to  him  to  second  the  Barcelona 
movement  and  to  burn  the  convent  and 
the  church  of  Masnou,"  and  that  Casas, 
the  republican  Mayor  of  Premia,  "de- 
clares that  1  proposed  to  him  proclaim- 
ing the  rc])ublic  at  Premia,  and  burning 
the  convent  and  the  church."  lie  adds, 
"The  judge  confronted  me  with  these 
two  scurvy  individuals,  who  continued  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  their  statements  in 
spite  of  my  protestations." 

The  incendiary  manifesto  found  at  the 
Mac  Germinal  and  the  testimony  of 
these  disgruntled  local  politicians  may  be 
subject  to  caution.  Granted.  None  the 
less  those  enthusiastic  friends  of  Ferrer 
who  gave  the  world  to  suppose  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  sort 
whatsoever  against  him  committed  a 
grave  blimder.  Similarly,  those  who 
have  attempted  to  palm  Ferrer  off  upon 
the  ptiblic  as  a  simple  anti-clerical  lib- 
eral, thus  robbing  him  of  his  most  cher- 
ished ideas  and  ideals  (as  certain  well- 
meaning  Americans  robbed  the  Russian 
dorky  of  his  ideas  and  ideals  a  few  years 
back  in  their  eagerness  to  defend  him 
and — themselves),  have  rendered  him  a 
sorry  service.  The  anarchistic  and  revo- 
hitionary  organs  rightly  resent  these 
cltmisy  attempts — attempts  wiiich  would 
have  been  positively  comical  liad  not  a 
human  life  been  involved — to  render 
their  own  particidar  hero  more  attractive 
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firt   tli.it   Ferrer  had   come   to   the   aid   of 

.■r(7   wilh   .1   loan   in   the  course   of 

if    .-ind    (lie    Radical    journal    El 

■•\    Ferrer's    advocate,    ho- 

'  I'cd  to  make  the   Radical 

^     .     .     .     and    these   men 

' '-  hy  false  and  perfidious 

innnics  of   Ferret." 


to  the  bourgeois.     Says  the  Paris  Liber- 
tairc: 

"(Jn  every  hand  the  Radical  press  is  seeking 
to  diminish,  to  deform,  the  thought  of  the  as- 
sassinated man  and  the  character  of  his  work. 
...  It  is  false  that  Ferrer  was  only  an  educa- 
tor, an  intellectual,  similar  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  astray  in  our  cen- 
tury, a  stranger  to  our  preoccupations.  Revo- 
lutionist he  was  with  the  republican  chief  Zo- 
rilla,  incorrigible  conspirator.  He  had  re- 
nounced the  tactics  of  les  coups  dc  ituiins  be- 
cause the  numerous  abortive  attempts,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  revolutions  of  jS68  and  i^JJ,  the 
outbnrstb  of  liberty  without  a  morrow  of  a 
people  full  of  pride  but  submissive  to  the 
worst  superstitions,  had  shown  him  that  noth- 
ing solid  and  durable  could  be  attempted  for 
the  emancipation  of  Spain  so  long  as  igno- 
rance should  persist.  * 

"An  educator?  No  doubt.  He  was  essen- 
tially that ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  knowl- 
edge alone  suffices  to  produce  a  revolution. 
.  .  .  For  that  matter,  one  has  only  to  read  the 
catalog  of  the  books  published  by  the  Modern 
School  (textbooks  or  scientific  works)  to  be 
convinced  that  Ferrer  recoiled  before  no  idea, 
however  audacious  it  might  be,  and  that  his 
teaching  had  a  revolutionary  object.  Certain 
persons  will  find,  perhaps,  that  the  memory  of 
a  revolutionary  Ferrer  will  have  fewer  ad- 
mirers than  a  mere  free-thinking  Ferrer.  This 
is  possible,  but  this  consideration  does  not  suf- 
fice. Ferrer  was  a  revolutionist.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  a  revolutionist  even  when  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  his  educative 
work.  He  was  with  us  not  only  in  our  strug- 
gle against  the  dogmas  of  religion,  but  also 
and  expressly  in  our  struggle  against  the  dog- 
mas of  patriotism  and  the  domination  of  capi- 
talism. 

"He  did  not  participate  in  the  Barcelona  in- 
surrection. It  is -permitted  to  believe  that  he 
regretted  that  he  did  not,  and,  without  doubt, 
he  applauded  from  Mongat  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  Catalonian  workers. 

"Certain  persons  will  turn  away,  perhaps, 
from  the  anarchist  Ferrer.  So  much  the 
worse  for  them  if  their  admiration  is  thus  nar- 
row a. id  petty !  We  believe  that  it  is  not  di- 
minishing the  revolutionary  apostle  of  the  free 
school  to  render  to  the  hero  who  fell  at  Mont- 
juich  the  homa.to  he  most  deserved." 

Ferrer  said  in  1906 : 

"I  cannot  imagine  life  without  proselytism. 
Wherever  I  ch.-'ucc  to  be  (in  the  street,  in 
public  resorts,  in  the  tram  car,  on  the  railway 
train),  with  whomsoever  I  meet.  I  never  fail 
to  proselyte." 

Realizing  that  the  future  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  depends  upon  the 
rising  generation,  he  was  partictilarly 
eager  to  convert  the  children  of  Sjiain  to 
the  tenets  of  anarchism :  and  it  was  to 
this  end,  not  merely  to  diminish  Spanish 
illiteracy,  that  he  fotmded  his  schools. 
Ferrer's  schools  were  schools  of  anar- 
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chism,  nothing  more,  noihing  less.  Like 
all  consistent  anarchists,  he  legarded  the 
public  school's  under  state  control,  such 
as  exist  in  America  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries  of  Europe,  as  so  many 
bulwarks  of  privilege  deliberately  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  domination  of  the 
classes  over  the  masses ;  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  he  would  have  moved 
his  little  linger  to  endow  Spain  with  an 
educational  system  of  this  sort.  The 
public  schools  of  F'rance,  for  instance 
(stigmatized  as  Godless  in  certain  quar- 
ters because  they  aim  to  maintain  neu- 
trality in  religious  matters),  were  all  but 
anathema  to  him  because  they  do  not 
violently  assail  religion  and  because  they 
insist  on  teaching  respect  for  law  and  for 
property,  love  of  country  and  the  cult  of 
the  family.  There  were  schools  other 
than  Church  schools  in  Spain  before 
F'errcr  opened  his  schools,  but  they  in- 
terested him  little  except  in  so  far  as  he 
hoped  to  bring  them  under  his  control 
and  impose  his  revolutionary  textbooks 
upon  them.  I  have  on  my  table  one  of 
the  textbooks  of  Ferrer's  Modern  School, 
a  First  Reader.  It  is  entitled  "Humanity 
— Interview  of  My  Niece  with  Her 
Uncle,"  and  the  author  is  the  anarchist, 
Paraf-Javal.  It  describes,  in  language 
supposably  within  the  reach  of  the 
young,  but  wiiich  only  intellectual  prodi- 
gies might  hope  to  grasp,  "The  Trans- 
formations of  the  Universe,"  "The 
Transformations  of  the  Earth,"  "The 
Transformist  Theories  of  Adaptation,  of 
Heredity  and  of  Selection,"  "The  Trans- 
formations of  Cells,"  "The  Transforma- 
tions of  the  Ancestors  of  the  Human  Be- 
ings of  Today,"  and  concludes  with  an 
exposition  of  the  "Transformist  Philos- 
ophy— Universal  Transformism  and  Its 
Consequences  for  Flunianity."  From 
this  concluding  chapter  I  quote  a  few 
passages,  necessarily  fragmentary  for 
want  of  space,  but'sufficicntly  representa- 
tive to  give  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
Ferrer  schools : 

"Uncle — 'Tf  by  universe  \vc  mean  tlie  actual 
universe,  \vc  may  likewise  say  that  the  actual 
universe  exists,  because  substance  (tliat  is  to 
say  that  whicli  is,  tliat  is  to  say,  matter-en- 
ergy) is  transformed  williout  ceasing.  Tlie 
universe  at  a  given  moment  is  tlie  state  of  the 
matter-energy  at  that  given  moment.  Hence, 
to  understand  tlie  why  of  the  actual  tmiverse 
it    suffices,    the    indestructibility    of    substance 


having  been  established,  to  follow  its  trans- 
formation \\\>  to  the  present.  This  is  what  wc 
liave  done  in  eliminating  imaginative  follies 
and  in  conlining  ourselves  to  the  domain  of 
(jbscrvalion  and  experience.  We  have  shown 
huvj  substance  is  transformed  and  this  lias 
shown  us  why  the  actual  universe  exists  in  its 
present  state.' 

"Niece — Tn  a  word,  uncle,  the  universe  is 
ihe  conception  which  man  forms  of  the  en- 
.semble  of  substance.  G'ne  question:  Is  there 
any  objection  to  saying  "Substance  is  God"?' 

"Uncle — 'Yes,  a  very  great  objection.  The 
word  God  evokes  the  idea  of  a  creatur,  of  a 
species  of  all-powerful  bugbear.  Now,  as  we 
liave  already  said,  if  substance  is  indestructi- 
ble, nothing  warrants  iis  in  suppo-in^j  that  it 
was  created  and  nothing  warrants  us  in  apply- 
ing to  it  the  infantile  conception  of  an  all- 
powerful  bugbear.'  " 

Again : 

"Niece — 'So,  uncle,  it  is  probably  advisable 
to  cast  away,  along  with  the  idea  of  divinity, 
the  ideas  of  future  life  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.''' 

"Uncle — 'Yes,  and  not  probably,  but  surely. 
These  ideas  proceed  from  the  crazy  hope  that, 
contrary  to  all  known  facts,  a  certain  resultant 
of  energy,  observed  solely  in  certain  organisms 
in  activity,  will  persist  in  the  same  form  when 
these  organs  shall  have  ceased  to  function  and 
even  when  they  shall  have  been  decomposed. 
Jt  is  easy  to  show  that  the  existence  of  the  in- 
dividual is  strictly  limited  to  the  perioil  be- 
tween fecundation  and  death.  Apart  from  the 
existence  of  the  individual,  there  can  be  no 
existence  for  the  individual.  It  's  during  our 
existence,  therefore,  that  we  must  seek  our 
happiness,  instead  of  resigning  ourselves  to 
tiie  vain  supposition  of  a  posthumous  exist- 
ence.' 

"Niece — 'What  you  have  just  said,  uncle,  is 
probably  what  you  mean  by  th;;  trausfonmsl 
philosophy.' 

"Uncle — 'It  is  a  part,  but  net  the  most  im- 
portant part.  We  have  just  seen  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  universal  transformism  conducts  us  to 
the  abandonment  of  prejudice^.  We  have 
mentioned  only  the  prejudice  <;i  divinity;  we 
might  mention  all  the  others  (authority,  fath- 
erland, property,  etc.)  We  shall  see  that  this 
knowledge  enables  us  also  to  test  \ery  exactly 
and  beyond  a  possible  doubt  all  human  move- 
ments which  aim  at  the  organization  of  hu- 
man happiness.'  " 

Still  again : 

"Niece — 'You  believe,  then,  tb.at  lawmakers 
arc  incapable  ignoramuses?' 

"Uncle— 'Evidently.  Otherwise  tliey  would 
devote  themselves  to  making  k:iown  to  men 
the  natural  lazv  in  order  that  each  person 
might  weigh  it,  detect  its  uti'ify  and  utili;^c  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  devote  themselves  to  im- 
posing on  others,  by  force,  arbitrary  opinions, 
without  giving  any  .guarant<-e  that  these  opin- 
ions are  interesting.  The  lawtnakers  of  all 
countries  are  a  Iwnd  rf  mogalomani  ics,  af 
llicted  with  the  folly  of  anlbor'.tv,  for  the  most 
part  sl.ivis  of  alcohol  and  tobacc.>,  full  of  in- 
conceivable  ignorance    xni   rcckle.s.sness.' " 
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Eerier  s  example  in  the  matter  of  mar- 
riage renders  superlluous  the  citation  of 
his  teachings  upon  that  subject. 

Whether  Eerrer's  evangel  (the  evangel 
of  anarchism)  is  calculated  to  improve 
the  race  or  the  reverse,  it  is  no  business 
of  this  article  to  determine.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  poor,  abused  Spain  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  other  countries  in 
the  world  less  ""clerical"  and  less  '"back- 
ward" than  she,  where  the  establishment 
of  a  network  of  schools  specially  de- 
signed to  teach  children  hatred  of  reli- 
gion, antagonism  to  government  and 
contempt  for  the  flag  would  create 
something  of  a  hubbub,  to  say  the  least. 

The  extremely  special  naturet  of 
Erancisco  Eerrer's  schools  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  the  ease  with 
which  his  conviction  was  secured  and  the 
relative  absence  of  Spanish  protests 
against  his  execution.  It  does  not  jus- 
tify, it  does  not  excuse  a  court  (not  even 
a  niilitary  court  sitting  in  a  community 
which  has  been  declared  "under  a  state 
of  siege")  in  taking  his  life  if  he  was 
guilty  of  no  overt  act.  To  invoke  Eer- 
rer's "moral  responsibility"  for  an  upris- 
ing to  which  his  teachings  may  have  con- 
tributed indirectly  is  to  embark  upon  a 
course  which,  followed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  render  normal  living  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  all  time.  Says 
Albert  Delacour,  in  his  "Lettrcs  de  No- 
blesse de  I'Anarchie" : 

"When  the  magistrates  entered  the  cell  of 
the  homb  thrower  of  the  Paris  Cafe  Terminus, 
Emile  Henry,  a  book  rolled  from  his  bed  to 
the  floor.  They  picked  it  up  gingerly,  with  edi- 
fying reflections  on  their  lips  as  to  the  perver- 
sion of  intellect  by  dangerous  reading,  but 
they  stopped  stupefied  before  the  words  were 
well  out  of  tlicir  mouths,  for.  on  the  cover  of 
this  book,  they  read  the  words,  "History  of  the 
Ingenious  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha.'  " 

Caserio,  the  assassin  of  President  Car- 
not,  read  the  "Chatiments"  of  Victor 
Hugo  assiduously. 

Vaillant,     who    was    guillotined     for 

tPauI  Robin's  former  school  at  Cempuis  (France) 
and  Tolstoy's  school  at  Vasnaia  Poliana  bore  a  remote 
resemblance  to  the   schools  of  Ferrer. 


throwing  a  bomb  m  the  Erench  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  divided  his  allegiance  be- 
tween Herbert  Spencer,  Elaubert,  ilugo, 
I'roudhon,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire. 

Lcs  1  cvips  Nuuveaux,  the  leadmg 
anarchist  journal  of  Erance,  depends  on 
the  impassioned  passages  of  technically 
non-revolutionary  authors  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  its  contents.  The  "Ham- 
let" or  the  "Julius  Caesar"  of  Shake- 
speare may  prove  to  be,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, quite  as  incendiary  as  the  direct  ap- 
peals to  violence  of  a  Libertad.  The  his- 
torian who  recounts  impartially  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  regicides  and  the  liberators 
of  history  runs  the  risk  of  suggesting 
assassination  to  his  readers.  Every  phil- 
osopher, poet,  satirist,  novelist  or  drama- 
tist who  exposes  the  follies,  hypocrisies 
and  injustices  of  society,  the  insolence  of 
wealth  and  the  corruption  of  govern- 
ments, or  who  questions  authority  in  any 
sphere,  may  play  sad  havoc  with  a  mor- 
bid temperament.  Said  Emile  de  Saint- 
Auban,  in  his  defense  of  the  anarchist 
editor,  Jean  Grave : 

"We  were  all  acconipiices,  because  we  all 
have  or  will  have  the  tragic  disgust,  the  for- 
midable frankness  of  which  genius  makes  mas- 
terpieces and  of  which  madness  makes  crimes. 
All,  at  certain  moments  of  lugubrious  clair- 
voyance, have  perceived  under  the  rent  ves- 
ture the  hideousness  of  .society." 

The  daredeviltry  of  Kipling,  the  glori- 
fied hysteria  of  Dickens,  the  charming 
cynicism  of  Thackeray,  the  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer,  the  individualism  of 
Nietzsche,  the  lyric  indignation  of  Shel- 
ley, the  blasting  scorn  of  Byron,  the 
thinly  veiled  flippancy  of  Bernard  Shaw 
and  the  subtle  nihilism  of  Stevenson,  are 
capable  of  creating  more  dangerous  dis- 
content than  the  diatribes  of  the  down- 
right revolutionists.  Logic  and  equity 
alike  demand  that  these  idols  be  toppled 
from  their  pedestals  and  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  the  enemies  of  society,  if  the 
apostles  of  new  ideas  (however  abhor- 
rent these  ideas  may  be  to  the  average 
person)  are  to  be  sentenced  to  death. 

Paris,   Franck, 


Why 

Educated   Women 

Do  Not  Marry 

BY   ONE  WHO   DID 


FEW  articles  of  more  absorbinp^  in- 
terest have  recently  appeared  in 
Tin-:  iNDF.rF.NDENT  than  that  in 
the  issue  for  October  28,  on  "Why  Edu- 
cated Women  Do  Not  Marry."  It  touches 
upon  one  of  the  vital  problems  of  our 
modern  life — the  apparent  failure  of  the 
higher  type  of  women  to  be  sought  after 
as  wives.  Who  is  to  tell  us  the  reason 
for  this  state  of  affairs?  The  men  try 
to,  but  I  doubt  if  they  themselves  really 
know ;  the  unmarried  women  cannot,  for 
they  also  are  ignorant ;  and  the  married 
women  will  not,  as  a  rule,  "  'fess  up." 
As  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  two  people 
to  have  the  same  characteristics,  and  be 
guided  by  the  same  set  of  circumstances, 
I  was,  before  T  was  married,  a  duplicate 
of  what  the  authoress  of  "Why  Educated 
Women  Do  Not  Marry"  describes  her- 
self to  be.  Therefore,  perhaps  what  I,  a 
successful  graduate  from  the  sisterhood 
of  "unwilling  celibates,"  can  tell  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  may  b? 
of  some  value  to  her — if  The  Tndf.pend- 
RNT  will  be  so  kind  as  to  place  this  in  her 
hands.  For,  from  what  I  have  learned 
from  my  own  experience,  and  from,  the 
confidences  of  other  women,  T  feel  firmly 
assured  that  the  celibacy  of  the  sister- 
hood is  entirely  their  own  fault.  With 
all  their  education  and  culture  they  have 
never  learned  to  recognize  human  nature 
as  it  is,  to  appeal  to  its  littlenesses  and  its 
bignesses. 

Thruout  all  the  ages,  human  nature 
has  shown  a  great  himger — one  as  deen. 
or  deeper,  as  that  for  nffection,  or  gold, 
or  fame — the  hunger  for  romance.  Tn 
the  early  days  bard  and  troubadiiur  ex 
isted  to. supply  (his  need:  today,  in  this 
very  "age  of  nintcrialisni."  we  deman<l 
romance,  and  the  stage,  the  novels  and 
even  the  newspapers  bring  it  to  us.    Ro- 


mance is  the  moonlight  liiat  siKerb  over 
the  ugly  or  commonj)lace  facts  of  our 
lives  and  makes  jjossible  the  living  of 
them.  To  this  primitive  need  the  edu- 
cated woman  usually  fails  to  respond; 
altho  she  has  often  a  deep,  theoretical 
appreciation  of  the  romantic,  she  neglects 
to  throw  about  herself  any  of  that  gla- 
mor without  which  love  cannot  germi- 
Jiate.  Therein  the  educated  woman  is  to 
blame  for  her  unsought  state.  With  the 
fundamental  honesty  of  an  intelligent 
jierson  she  refuses  to  use  what  she  calls 
"artifices,"  and  depends  solely  upon  logic, 
ability  and  other  sterling  qualities  (and 
perhaps  good  clothes)  as  a  means  of  at- 
traction. While  her  less  trulv  estimable 
sister  must,  to  attract  at  all,'  cover  her 
greater  limitations  with  a  cloak  of  mys- 
tery and  appeal ;  have  recourse  to  what 
are  sometimes  contemptuously  called 
"tricks  of  the  trade." 

But  are  such  things  really  contempt- 
ible, unless  they  arc  used  in  an  unworthy 
cause?  Is  the  brighter  phmiage  of  the 
birds  in  mating  season  contemptible?  I, 
for  one,  find  Ethel,  who  sits  under  a  rosy 
lamp  talking  of  love,  as  admirable  as 
Mary  Jane  in  the  harsh  glare  of  a  mid- 
day sun,  discoursing  brilliantlv  on  biol- 
ogy nnd  sociology.  At  anv  rate.  Ethel 
has  a  surer  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
longings  of  human  nature. 

Squat,  swarthy,  bandy  -  legged  and 
ignorant,  the  Eastern  woman  has  so 
shrouded  herself  and  her  personality  in 
multitudinous  veils  that,  for  centtiries. 
she  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet.  l^ut  the  educated  college 
woman  scorns  veils ;  her  tastes,  her  opin- 
ions, her  prejudices  are  all  eagerlv  dis- 
iilayed.  The  only  thing  that  she  does 
hide  is  her  human  heart ! 

Most  men's  h'ves  are  hard  and  monot- 
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uikjus  ;  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  turn 
from  thotlnid  of  massive  machinery  and 
grind  of  business  house  and  office  to 
what  appeals  to  their  imagination  and 
chivalry,  rather  than  to  what  touches 
their  brains  and  logic?  Of  course,  no 
man  would  admit  that  he  was  senti- 
mental or  romantic;  far  from  it.  But 
the  student  of  human  nature  knows  that 
even  the  man  who  marries  the  heiress 
for  her  money  is  attracted  not  so  much 
by  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  as  by  the 
glamor  that  riches  cast,  and  that  the 
imagination  must  be  awakened  of  even 
the  mere  sensualist. 

And  the  joke  of  the  thing  is  that  the 
same  honey  which  catches  the  masculine 
fly  is  alluring  to  the  feminine  one.  And 
the  men,  laughing  a  little  at  us  in  thefr 
sleeves,  recognize  that  "the  wimen  do 
like  a  bit  o'  poetry  like,"  and  give  us  all 
that  we  want  of  it.  Does  not  the  youth, 
yearning  to  attract,  hint  of  a  dark 
and  dreadful  past ;  of  an  early  love 
affair  which  left  him  crushed  and  heart- 
broken, intimating  at  the  same  time  how 
deeply  he  still  could  love ;  or.  Otliello- 
like,  tell  of  his  prowess  on  land  and  sea. 
He  knows  that  he  must  appeal  to  his 
lady's  imagination.  Dear  me,  does  not 
"Unwilling  Celibate"  see  that,  when  she 
is  used  as  a  confidant,  the  confider  is  un- 
consciously making  himself  interesting 
to  her,  appealing  to  her  love  of  the  un- 
usual and  the  romantic  ?  And,  more- 
over, when  he  opens  up  his  heart  to  her, 
that  it  is  in  response  to  her  manifest 
ciiarm  ?  Then  is  her  chance  to  show  him 
that  she,  too.  has  a  heart ;  to  allow  him 
to  guess  that  she  could  be  quite  as  sweet 
a  sweetheart  as  the  Polly  Jones  that  he 
complains  of.  Of  course.  I  mean  for 
her  to  do  nothing  unwomanly,  but  only 
the  prude  finds  anything  unwomanly  in 
being  human. 

Poor  "Unwilling  Celibate,"  how  I 
laughed  over  her  woes,  and  cried  a  little, 
too.  for  they  are  so  akin  to  what  were 
once  my  own.  Like  her  I  was  thirty, 
and  all  my  moonlight  walks  had  been 
dished  u|i  with  Polly  Jones  as  a  sauce. 
I.  too.  alternated  between  pride  in  the 
trust  reposed  in  me  and  despair  at  "the 
essential  impersonality"  of  it  all.  .\t  last 
one  man  came  whose  Pollv  Jones  was 
especially  hard  to  bear ;  deeply  I  resent- 
ed her.  That  resentment  was  the  "spark 
that  fired  the  clav."     It  coincided  with  a 


speech  of  my  younger  brother  anent  a 
girl  that  he  knew:  "I  am  sure,"  he  said, 
■  that  if  I  ever  did  succeed  in  getting 
her  she  would  make  a  good  spooner. 
That  is  really  why  I  love  her."  And  I, 
all  these  years,  had  been  living  in  fear 
that  some  mere  man  might  think  that  I 
suggested  possibilities  of  being  a  "good 
spooner,"  and  to  guard  against  a  thing 
so  obnoxious  to  my  dignity,  had  been 
carefully  erecting  barriers  of  aloofness 
and  prosaicness.  When  I  came  to  ana- 
lyze it,  such  I  found  to  be  my  case. 
Realizing  that  even  at  thirty  it  is  not 
too  late  to  mend.  I  took  a  "brace,"  to 
quote  my  brother  again.  I  gently  but 
firmly  declined  my  old  attitude  of  elder 
sister ;  I  forgot  that  I  was  a  dignified 
college  woman,  and  became  merely  a 
woman.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly 
what  I  did  do.  for  so  much  of  the  dis- 
tinction consisted  in  having  a  different 
attitude  of  mind. 

When  the  time  came  I  decided  that  I 
did  not  want  to  marry  the  man  whose 
Polly  Jones  had  so  chan2;cd  my  life,  and 
he  is  now  the  husband  of  my  cousin. 
Polly  Jones  having  been  but  a  short- 
lived dream.  P>efore  I  finally  did  marry 
there  were  other  men  who  came  and 
went  awav  again.  And.  when  at  last  I 
made  my  choice,  it  was  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  had  enough  expe- 
rience of  men  and  their  love-making  tc 
be  sure  that  I  had  found  the  "righi 
man."  As  it  happened.  I  did  marry  one 
to  whom  my  special  intellectual  gifts  art 
very  useful  in  his  life's  work;  yet  he 
confesses  that  he  never  once  thought  ot 
them ;  he  merely  felt  that  I  would  be 
what  my  brother  so  crudely  summed  uj 
as  a  "good  spooner." 

-Xnother  point  visible  to  the  reader  of 
"Why  Do  Xot  Educated  Women 
Marry?"  is  that  its  writer  fails  to  hold 
one  because  she  is  too  impartially  friend- 
ly to  all.  It  reminds  me  of  a  boy  of 
whom  T  knew,  who  confided  to  his 
mother  that  for  six  months  he  had  been 
trying  to  propose  to  his  P>essie.  and  at 
leiiirth  had  given  up.  because:  "She  was 
so  darned  friendly  that  I  never  got  a 
chance,  and  she  was  iust  as  sociable,  too. 
with  all  the  other  fellows  as  she  was 
with  me."  This  is  a  day  of  specialists, 
and  to  be  successful  one  must  specialize, 
even  in  love  and  lovers. 

ririLAPELrniA.    Pa. 


The  Negro  and  the   "Sohd"   South 


BY   BOOKER  T.    WASHINGTON 


A\'\\\\'  weeks  ago  1  made  an  ex- 
tended trip  thru  the  State  of 
\  irginia,  spending  seven  days  in 
visiting  the  different  cities  and  towns 
along  tlie  Une  of  the  new  \  irginia  Kail- 
way,  which  runs  from  Ueepwater, 
W.  Va.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.  During  the 
course  of  that  visit  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  for  myself  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colored  people  in  the  places 
thru  which  we  passed  and  also  to  talk 
with  a  luimber  of  prominent  and  inllu- 
ential  white  people  in  regard  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  negroes  living  in  that  section 
of  the  country. 

One  of  the  things  that  imprest  me 
most  upon  this  journey  was  the  number 
and  the  character  of  the  young  white 
men  1  met  who  seemed  to  have,  not  only 
a  very  definite  knowledge  of,  but  a  very 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  success  and 
the  progress  of  the  colored  people  about 
them. 

One  of  these  men,  for  example,  told 
me  that,  after  finishing  his  studies  in  a 
Virginia  college,  he  had  traveled  all  over 
the  North  and  West,  hoping  to  find  a 
place  where  he  could  settle  down  and  go 
to  work.  After  looking  the  whole  coun- 
try over  lie  had  decided  to  return  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  born  and  reared.  He 
had  settled  in  one  of  the  little  towns  that 
have  sprung  up  along  the  line  of  the  new 
railway,  and  is  now  seeking,  as  he  told 
me,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  own 
fortune  by  doing  what  he  is  able  to  build 
up  both  races.  He  was  one  of  many 
.Southern  men  I  have  met  recently  who 
liavc  discovcrctl  that  their  own  success 
and  that  of  the  South  lies  not  in  the  di- 
rection of  holding  the  black  man  down, 
but  in  building  him  up,  making  him 
strong,  mentally,  morally  and  econom- 
ically. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  froiu  Vir- 
ginia there  came  into  my  hands  a  book, 
written  by  one  of  this  same  younger 
generation  of  Southern  white  men  to 
which  T  have  referred.  In  thi><  book  T 
found  all  that  T  bad  heard  upon  my  trip 
thru  Virginia  and  much  that  T  had  heard 
elsewhere,  written  out  and  cxpomulcd  in 


a  systematic  way,  making  of  the  casual 
statements  I  had  heard  a  sort  of  pbiloso- 

Jn  no  book  which  has  ever  come  nito 
my  hands  have  1  ever  found  the  policy 
ad\()cate(l  by  some,  which  seeks  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Southern  States  by 
keeping  the  negro  ignorant,  so  clearly 
analyzed  and  described,  and  nowhere,  I 
may  add,  have  I  found  this  policy  so 
thoroly  discredited  and  condemned  as  in 
this  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Edgar  Gardiner 
Murphy,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title,  "The  Basis  of 
Ascendency." 

The  thing  that  makes  the  book  signifi- 
cant, however,  is  not  so  much  the  fact 
that  it  condemns  and  discredits  the  pol- 
icy which  would  deny  to  the  negro  the 
opportunity  to  advance  along  the  lines  in 
which  he  has  the  capacity  to  do  so.  but 
because  it  shows  the  futility  of  it,  and 
outlines  a  policy  which  is  based  upon 
mutual  good  will,  and  gives  to  both  races 
an  opportimity  to  share  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  new  South. 

As  the  title  of  this  book  suggests,  it  is 
addressed  particularly  to  the  white  people 
of  the  Southern  States  and  seeks  to  de- 
fine the  terms  upon  which  the  Southern 
people  can  maintain  the  ascendency  of 
the  white  man  in  the  South  and  regain 
for  the  Southern  people  that  large  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world  that  thcv  once  held. 

In  the  course  of  bis  argmncnt  the  au- 
thor points  out  that  the  negro  question 
is  not.  in  its  widest  significance,  a  local 
nor  a  national  question,  but  i^^  one  of  the 
problems  that  in  one  wav  or  anotlier 
touches  every  people  in  the  world.  Tn 
the  larger  sense  it  is  the  problem  of  so 
adjusting  the  relations  of  the  difTcrcnt 
peoples  and  races  of  the  world  that  all 
can  live  side  bv  <;ide  iti  peace  and  pro'^per. 
Tn  such  a  world,  however,  the  only  chance 
for  a  superior  race  is  that  it  should  lift 
the  races  and  people;  that  are  down.  Tn 
no  other  wav.  sav;  ^Tr.  Murnbv  in  effect, 
can  the  <:unerior  race  prove  its  "superior- 
ity and  maintain  its  ascendency. 

Tn  order  to  «liow  that  thi>;  is  a  <:tuh- 
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horn  practical  fact  and  not  a  mere  sen- 
timental idea  Mr.  Murphy  hec^ins  his 
book  by  showing^  how  closely  interwoven 
are  the  moral  and  material  interests  of 
both  races  in  the  South.  Whether  the 
white  man  desires  it  or  not  every  ele- 
ment of  the  white  man's  civilization  has, 
to  some  extent  and  in  some  way  or  other, 
become  the  heritage  of  the  black  man. 
In  some  way  or  other,  and  to  much  great- 
er deg-ree  than  is  generally  supposed,  the 
character  of  the  white  man's  civilization 
is  determined  by  the  uses  he  makes  of  it 
in  his  relations  with  the  other  race.  The 
author  says : 

"Just  as  the  black  man  has  the  use  of  ever.' 
street,  of  every  well  oonstnicted  country  road, 
of  every  railway,  of  even,'  public  utility  of 
every  sort — facilities  chiefly  demanded  and 
supported  hy  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of 
the  stronger  race — so  he  enters,  also,  however 
humbly  or  indirectly,  into  the  heritae:e  of  every 
intellectual  and  moral  asset  of  the  country. 
If  there  he  freedom  of  the  press:  if  there  be  a 
press  fit  or  unfit  to  he  free;  if  there  he  a  vital 
and  spiritual  religion  ;  if  there  he  books,  art- 
ists, poets ;  if  there  be  an  historic  and  respon- 
sive language;  if  there  be  stnhle  banks,  cquita- 
hle  markets,  courts  accessible  and  for  the  mo.st 
part  just;  physicians,  hospitals,  and  by  no 
menns_  least — the  kindly  interest  of  the  widest 
and  kindbest  of  a  more  highly  developed  pop- 
ulation— these  are  the  negro's." 

And  then  he  continues,  and  these 
words  sugcfest  the  central  theme  of  all 
the  succeeding  pages : 

"In  so  far  as  they  are  ours,  they  are  his: 
in  so  far  as  they  are  not  his,  they  tend,  in  sub- 
tle, incxorahle  fashion,  not  to  be  our  own.  In 
the  fundamental  sense  we  can  no  more  make 
a  hi-racial  division  of  these  things  than  we  can 
of  the  sunshine,  the  rain,  the  returning  sea- 
sons. Tt  is  the  fate  of  the  land.  Tf  is  the 
tragedy  of  those  of  long  ago.  North  and  South, 
who  tried  at  its  birth  to  divide  their  Inhors 
without  dividing  their  liherties.  We  hut  con- 
front the  fiat  of  reversal.  Labor  and  freedom 
are  indivisible." 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  of 
a  growing  bitterness  between  the  races. 
Mr.  Mtu-phy  has  described  in  detail  the 
origin  and  development  of  this  reaction- 
ary movement.  Many  people  in  the 
North  and  the  South  have  been  inclined 
(o  look  upon  thi'^  antagonism  between  the 
races  as  something  mysterious  and  in 
cvitable.  which  must  contiue  to  grow  and 
increase  until  if  ended  in  some  frightful 
disaster.  Mr.  Mtirphv  does  not  share 
this  pessimistic  view.     He  says  : 

"And  yet  this  movement  is  among  us.  T 
have  already  dwelt  upon  the  significant  intol- 
erance of  its  logic  as  it  has  viewed  the  inter- 


ests of  our  negro  masses.  Its  mere  radical 
spokesmen  have  proceeded  by  easy  stages  irom 
an  tmdiscrimir.ating  attack  upon  the  negro's 
ballot  to  a  like  attack  upon  his  schools,  his 
labor,  his  life — from  the  contention  that  no  ne- 
gro shall  vote  to  the  contention  that  no  negro 
shall  learn,  that  no  negro  shall  labor,  and  (by 
implication)  that  no  negro  shall  live.  Weaker 
groups,  if  they  remain  at  all,  remain  to  serve 
rather  than  to  share." 

But  this  plan  is  not  altogether  practi- 
cable. "It  is  the  old  effort."  as  Mr.  Mur- 
phy says,  "to  begin  where  the  land  began 
but  to  ignore  its  history  and  its  sins." 
He  continues : 

"There  are  some  things  which  are  not  found 
among  the  established  privileges  of  men.  No 
man  may  choose  his  parents,  nor  may  he 
choose  his  native  soil.  He  cannot  remake  his 
country's  past,  nor  alter  the  assumption?  or  the 
principles  which  have  become  his  civil  herit- 
age. More  important  still,  he  may  not  put 
these  principles  into  operation  upon  Monday, 
repeal  them  or  modify  them  on  "Tuesday,  and 
reimpcse  them  on  Wednesday. 

"The  fundamental  political  constitution  of  a 
people  cannot  be  perpetually  readjusted  be- 
tween meals  by  devices  of  application.  It  can- 
not be  so  altered,  from  instance  to  instance,  as 
that  it  may  "hit  the  negro'  in  one  case  and  in 
the  next  may  let  the  white  man  otf.  The  thing 
cannot  he  done.  'Accidents'  will  surely  hap- 
pen. The  man  who  declares  boldly  that  he 
will  have  one  law  for  the  white  man  and  an- 
other law  for  the  negro  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  only  opposition  to  his  program 
lies  m  the  negro,  or  in  the  'interference  of  the 
North,'  or  in  the  Fifteenth  .\mendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  But  the  real  obstacle  is 
something  else.  Tt  is  in  the  very  nature  ot 
things ;  it  is  in  the  bone  and  being  of  the  coun- 
try; and-— little  as  he  may  at  first  believe  it — 
it  is  in  himself. 

"No  American,  North  or  South,  white  or 
black  or  yellow,  wants  that  sort  of  country. 
\Vc  know,  if  we  know  anything  at  all,  that  our 
own  experience  is.  somehow,  the  final  author- 
ity against  arbitrary  nethods. 

"Moreover,  the  very  institutions  which  our 
discriminations  were  at  first  invented  to  pro- 
tect are  soon,  by  the  increasing  bias  of  these 
very  discrimimtions,  emasculated  of  their 
proper  power.  If  it  is  hard  to  convict  a  white 
man  of  the  murder  of  a  negro,  it  soon  becomes 
equally  bard  to  convict  him  of  the  murder  of  a 
while  man.  Courts  which  find  themselves  un- 
able to  punish  the  crimes  of  a  stronger  class 
against  a  weaker  class  di,>^cover  that  the  legal 
precedents  and  the  social  habit  which  have 
stood  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  arc 
likely  at  the  last  to  stand  between  man  and 
man  thru  all  the  classes  of  the  strong.  And 
the  failure  to  puni«h  means  the  inability  to 
protect.  In  any  society  human  life  in  general 
tends  to  become  r.s  cheap  as  the  life  of  its 
humblest  representative." 

Not  only  is  the  rcpres.^ion  of  the  ne- 
.uro.  as  it  has  been  proposed  bv  some  of 
the  more  violent  political  leaders,  imprac- 
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ticable,  but  it  is  impossible  and  the  South 
does  not  want  it.      Mr.  Murphy  says : 

"An  iitlitude  of  unreasoning  and  permanent 
repression  is  to  ns  more,  intolcraljle  than  10 
the  negro.  We  are  too  busy,  too  much  inter- 
cstecl  in  other  things,  too  eager  for  larger  en- 
terprises and  freer  minds,  to  be  consumingly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  keeping  some  one 
down.  The  thing,  moreover,  is  impossible. 
Not  only  is  the  negro  daily  growing  stronger, 
but  the  whole  world  will  daily  add  to  his 
strength  in  direct  proportion  to  the  repression 
which  he  suffers.  The  universe — like  the 
peacemaker  in  the  streets— cannot  hear  our 
quarrel  till  the  strong  man  let  the  weak  mati 
go.  The  South  will  never  have  its  hearing 
till  the  fury  goes  out  of  certain  eyes  and  the 
noise  of  certain  of  our  public  men  is  stilled. 
As  the  world  takes  the  negro's  part,  as  the  ne- 
gro gains  in  strength,  as  the  South  weancs  ot 
its  more  morbid  preoccupations,  as  the  cruder 
policies  of  repression  begin  to  tremble  in  the 
rigid  framework  of  their  terms,  the  representa- 
tives of  our  reactionary  leadership — in  the 
honest  but  pitiful  hysteria  of  their  fears — 
would  seek  the  remedy  in  more  repression, 
and  would  attempt  by  the  shrieking  rancor 
of  their  appeals  to  galvanize  inU  further  life 
the  old  terrors,  and  to  banish  into  still  fainter 
distances  the  better  angeis  of  cur  age." 

There  is  in  the  South  today  a  class  of 
sincere  and  honest  men  who  have  little 
or  no  interest  in  politics,  who  believe 
that  the  race  problem  would  be  solved  if 
negroes  would  not  merely  acknowledge 
their  present  racial  weakness,  but  accept 
a  position  of  permanent  inferiority,  with- 
out hope  or  ambition  of  rising  to  a  po- 
sition of  greater  usefulness  or  impor- 
tance than  that  which  the  masses  of  them 
now  occupy  in  the  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Murphy  docs  not  believe  that  the  caste 
system  is  in  any  respect  a  solution  of  the 
racial  problern.      He  says  : 

"A  policy  of  fixt  poliiical  humiliation  to- 
ward any  class  of  run-  ponulr.ticn  comports 
even  less  with  our  instincts  than  with  our  in- 
terests and  our  laws.  There  is  no  place  in  our 
American  system  for  a  iielot  class.  Our  coun- 
try is  a  democracy ;  and  whether  we  will  or 
no  we  are  the  inheritors  of  a  Constitution. 
This  is  the  second  irreducible  factor  of  our 
problem.  Not  only  is  the  nego  a  negro,  and 
not  only  is  tlipt  fact  among  the  realities,  but  it 
is  also  among  the  realities  tliat  the  re-creation 
of  our  institutions  and  the  tr mstorm.inon  of 
the  political  and  social  assumptions  of  our  age 
are  not  among  our  privileges.  Nor  are  such 
enterprises  among  our  conjectures  or  desires. 
We  want  no  fixt  and  permanent  populations  of 
'the  inferior.'  We  may  in  every  personal  or 
social  sense  desire  separation — that  is  an  issue 
of  personal  reserve.  Tt  trenches  upon  no  leg-.il 
or  social  right.  It  inflicls  no  degradation  of 
personal,  industrial   or  political   status.       It  i' 


a  dogma,  not  of  repression,  but  of  self-protec- 
tion and  self-development.     But  ♦o  legislate  the 
permanent    and    iiidiscrinnnate    political     pro- 
■icription  of  a   whole  population  is  to  attempt 
the  refounding  of  a  country  which  is  not  ex. 
dusivcly  oiir  own,  and  the  reviv.ii    md  rccon- 
t-titution  of  an  epoch  of  class  autocracy  which 
Jefferson,     Washington     and     Marshall     had 
themselves  surpassed.    Indeed,  our  own  greater 
preference   is  our  greater  country.     The   men 
of  the  South— whatever  may  be  their  political 
expedients  of  the  moment — have  seriously   no 
more   interest   in   the   reactionary   philosophies 
of   caste   than   in   the   political   conceptions   of 
Nicholas  II.      If  the  conscious  and  deliberate 
acceptance    of    such    a    status    by    the    weaker 
group  be  the  only  condition  of  'peace,'  then  we 
had    better    have    something   less    than    peace, 
for  it  would  indicate  an  absence  of  manhood 
in  the  weaker  population  far  more  serious  than 
an  inadequate  or  belated  political  capacity,  and 
an  absence  of  moral   sagacity  in   the  stronger 
far   more   costly   than   any  of   the   conceivable 
consequences  of  racial  or  political  disturbance. 
'l"o  rear  the  population  of  a  stronger  race  sur- 
rounded by  an  environment  of  the  lowly  and 
the  menial  is  difficult  enough,  but  to  rear  such 
a  population — virile   in   spirit  and  sensitive  to 
the  finer  instinct  of  self-dependence — thronged 
by  the  deliberately  menial,  by  those   who  are 
not  only  inferior,  but  who  have  made  a  com- 
pact to  be  so,  by  those  whose  lot  is  an  accept- 
ed   subordination     and    a    consenting    subser- 
viency, would  be  more  difficult  by   far.      The. 
stronger   group   within   the    South,   as   I    have 
already   tried   to   illustrate,   has   suffered   inde- 
scribably from  being  pressed  upon,  from  either 
side,  by  a  weaker  racial  life;  yet  this  "fate  of 
the  strong'  has  been  light  compared  to  the  fate 
involving  that  higher  racial  group  which  thru 
long  periods  of  time  should  be  subjected  to  the 
personal,   domestic    and    industrial   contact   of 
a  race  of  men  and   women   wearing   the  self- 
accepted  and  self-approving  status  of  general 
proscription.      It  would  involve  a  peril  to  ev- 
erything  in    our    life   that    is   self-resourceful, 
wholesomely     self-respecting      and     soundly 
strong.      For  the  member  of  a  weaker  race  to 
accept  the  plain  personal  fact,  in  this  instance 
or  that,  that  his  race  is  inferior,  that  it  has  in- 
capacities or  weaknesses,   is  one  thing;   for  a 
whole   race  deliberately  to  accept  a   fixt   legal 
and  collective  inequality  of  status  in  a  democ- 
racy is  quite  another  thing;  a  thing  as  injuri- 
ous to  a  stronger    group    as    to  a  weaker ;  a 
thing,  moreover,  which  there  is  a  Constitution 
to  prevent,  and  (should  the  Constitution  .sleep) 
the  quick  instinct  of  the  South  itself  to  weigh 
and  to  reject." 

The  remedy  which  Mr.  Murphy  pro- 
poses for  present  conditions  in  the  South 
IS,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  noth- 
ing fanciful  tior  oven  wholly  new.  The 
hope  of  the  South  is  not  in  holding  the 
negro  down,  but  in  lifting  him  up:  not  in 
degrading  him.  but  in  making  him  self- 
respecting.  I.ike  most  other  thoughtful 
men  in  the  South  he  believes  in  the  ed- 
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ucatinn  of  the  ncjjro.  In  regard  to  the 
kind  of  c'(hicatiun  tlie  negiu  needs  he 
says : 

"As  mc-ii  arc  educated  more  largely  by  tlicir 
occupations  than  by  their  schools,  there  can 
be  no  ultimate  education  of  society  until  the 
educational  signilicance  of  economic  situations 
and  of  economic  employments — in  their  reac- 
tions upon  individual  and  social  character — are 
more  consciously  and  more  directly  included 
among  the  policies  of  the  State." 

People  who  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  results  of  negro  education  in  the 
South  should  consider  in  the  first  place 
the  meager  quality  of  the  education 
which  the  negro  now  receives  in  some 
parts  of  the  South.  They  should  con- 
sider, also,  how  very  few  negroes  have 
thus  far  received  a  thoro  or  a  practically 
valuable  education  of  any  kind.  But  edu- 
cation, the  ordinary  education,  in  and  of 
itself  is  not  sufficient.  Says  Mr.  Mur- 
phy : 

"Education  will  not  instantly  avail.  The  in- 
telligent do  not  at  once  make  more  intelligent 
followers  (or  leaders)  than  the  ignorant.  The 
first  effect  of  education  in  any  social  group, 
whether  among  the  poor  of  Russia  or  among 
the  negroes  of  America,  will  be  distracting  and 
divisive.  There  must  be  experience  also;  an  J 
education  is  a  necessity,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
experience,  .  ." .  but  because  it  is  the  one  force 
which  makes  experience  available." 

Few  people  consider  what  this  expe- 
rience is  like,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  negro  who  has  received  some  educa- 
tion and  has  begun  to  enter  into  the 
larger  world  that  is  opened  to  him  thru 
the  knowledge  which  enables  him  to 
read.     On  this  point  Mr.  Murphy  says : 

"This,  after  all,  is  the  most  significant  as- 
pect of  the  actual  education  which  a  stronger 
group  gives  to  a  weaker.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
if,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  case  be  overstated 
to  give  it  clearness;  to  teach  any  group  of  hu- 
man begins  to  read,  and  then — in  the  daily  press 
which  encompasses  it — to  give  it  little  to  read 
couccruing  itself  except  the  fiaring  records  of 
its  crimes  or  monotonous  comments  upon  its 
faults;  to  awaken  a  .mind  (and  the  very  con- 
tact of  our  time  is  awakening  the  negro  mind 
whether  we  give  it  a  school  or  not),  and  then 
to  touch  it  only  with  contempt ;  sharply  to  de- 
mand the  development  of  high  character,  and 
then  to  class  it  with  the  lowest:  to  insist  upon 
thrift,  and  then  to  tolerate  such  conditions  of 
disadvantage  or  insecurity  to  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  the  weak  as  to  take  from  thrift  its 
deepest  economic  basis — all  this  constitutes  an 
'education'  which  cannot  be  expected  to  train 
any  race,  much  less  a  weaker  one.  into  the  life 
of  n  highly  useful  or  ha])py  population.  This, 
after  all,  is  our  (jitcstion.  Tt  is  not  a  mere 
question  as  to  the  'rights'  of  the  negro,  as  to 


academic  and  outworn  contentions  of  'the 
\orth'  or  as  to  the  controversial  justification 
ul  this  or  that  political  party.  It  is  a  question 
of  practical  and  fundamental  policy.  Is  the  ne- 
gro race  at  the  South,  a  large  and  persistent 
factor  in  our  economic  and  political  organiza- 
tion, to  be,  in  every  fundamental  sense,  a  ret- 
rogressive or  a  co-operative  population.'  The 
negro  masses  need  the  schools,  but  they  need 
even  more  profoundly  that  sort  of  education, 
that  form  of  unconscious  training,  which  is 
found  in  the  quickening  of  the  fundamental 
economic  motives — in  the  renewal  of  hope,  the 
arousal  of  elementary  ambitions,  the  stimula- 
tion of  those  industrial  tendencies  (such  as 
economy,  tenacity,  frugality)  which  spring 
from  a  larger  sense  of  security,  from  a  more 
general  confidence  in  the  average  rewards  of 
industry  and  from  the  simpler  satisfactions  of 
educational  and.  civic  opportunity.  So  to  touch 
them  and  so  to  use  them  in  the  larger  policy 
of  our  affairs  is  to  increase  both  their  power 
to  produce  and  their  power  to  purchase,  and  is 
to  add  increasingly  to  the  forces  which  must 
contrilnite  to  the  common  development  of  the 
South." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  South  has  suflfercd  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  negro  as  a  slave  and 
a  free  man.  Mr.  Murphy  has  certainly 
not  tried  to  iriinimize  these  disadvantages, 
lie  has  pointed  out  that  the  very  weak- 
ness of  the  black  man  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  temptation  to  the  white  man 
to  take  advantage  of  and  wrong  him. 
Says  Mr.  Murphy : 

"It  is  not  a  pood  thing  for  any  race  to  be 
perpetually  dealing  with  another  race  with 
which  it  does  not  have  to  argue,  which  it  may 
control  without  explanation,  for  whom  it  may 
think  without  an  attempt  at  persuasion,  and 
for  whom  it  may  act  without  any  real  partner- 
ship in  responsibility." 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  same 
weakness  of  the  negro  which  temj^ts  the 
white  man  to  wrong  him,  gives  to  the 
white  man  an  opportunity  to  help  him. 
The  author  continues : 

"In  each  weakness  of  every  lower  social 
group  there  lies  an  opportunity  for  exploita- 
tion :  but  in  each  weakness  there  lies  also  an 
opportunity  to  help.  You  may  use  the  weak 
man  or  the  weaker  group  in  the  one  way  or  in 
the  other,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  use  of  this 
man  or  this  group  your  capacities  and  faculties 
(which  take  their  quality  from  use)  are  yield- 
ed to  an  education  which  assumes  descending 
and  contractixe — or  ascending  and  expanding 
— forms. 

"Tliis  is  the  rca-^on  why.  allho  the  average 
man  deteriorates  under  habitual  contact  with 
weaker  groups,  the  exceptional  m.in — in  whom 
the  occasions  of  weakness  have  developed  the 
co-operative  rather  than  the  coercive  instinct — 
is,  whether  nione.  as  was  Livingstone  in  Ccn- 
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tral  Africa,  or  submerged  in  tiic  slums  of  our 
greater  cities,  the  highest  human  type  we 
know.  Nor  is  this  tiie  least  of  tlic  reasons 
why  the  exceptional  citizen  of  the  "Black  Belt' 
of  the  South  is  so  often  regarded  as  a  most 
ade(juate  representative  of  uur  gentler  and 
nobler  life." 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Mr. 
Murphy  beheves  he  is  able  to  define  the 
real  issue  before  the  South  today.  The 
South  has  the  opportunity,  by  dealing 
with  the  negro  wisely,  justly,  and  in  a 
spirit  at  once  of  lunnanity  and  justice, 
of  regaining  that  position  of  ascendency 
it  once  held  in  the  afifairs  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world.     Says  he: 

"The  issue  is  always  there,  for  the  stronger 
race  so  to  dwell  with  the  weaker  as  to  upbuild 
a  common  state  upon  the  basis  of  the  common 
welfare,  and  expressive  of  the  common  hap- 
piness, may  be  called  the  distinctive  task  of  the 
democratic  imperialism,  or  of  an  imperial  de- 
mocracy. Yet  it  is — in  either  case— the  su- 
preme problem  just  nov.'  chailcngina;  the  po- 
litical capacity  of  modern  peoples." 

This,  Mr.  Murphy  thinks,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive task,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  of  the  South.  And  he  adds  : 

"We  may  dislike  the  ta^k,  and  inw  'J  link 
from  it,  may  much  prefer  to  deal  with  the  is- 
sues peculiar  to  other  localities  and  peoples, 
but  we  cannot  escape  it ;  it  is  the  problcir 
which,  in  the  phrase  of  the  period,  is  'up  to 
us.' " 


1  have  sought  in  this  brief  review  to 
present  the  (jucstion  discussed  in  tiiis 
book  in  the  spirit  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  1  cannot 
hope  that  1  have  succeeded,  in  the  few 
(jtiotations  1  have  made,  in  giving  a  com- 
plete and  wholly  satisfactc^ry  review  of 
what  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  search- 
ing examination  that  I  remember  to  have 
read  of  the  racial  question. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  final  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mur- 
])hy's  book,  in  which  he  says  : 

"Those  lands  which  arc  conscious  of  a  great 
difticulty  arc  not  poor.  The  poor  land  is  that 
which,  having  no  great  diflkulty,  busies  itself 
with  the  fictions  of  its  importance ;  or  the  land 
having  a  great  diflicnlty,  but  finding  no  way 
out  of  its  imperturbable  complacency.  It  was 
thru  the  negro  in  our  experience  that  the 
South  once  lost  her  mastery,  not  over  him 
alone,  but*  over  those  opportunities  for  a  na- 
tional leadership  and  for  an  uninterrupted  enu- 
nencc  of  service  to  which  her  capacities  en- 
titled her.  It  may  be  that  thru  this  same 
strange  waiting,  baffling  factor  in  her  life,  her 
ascendancy,  in  higher  forms,  may  again  re- 
turn— in  forms  not  threatening  the  estate  and 
dignity  of  labor,  the  sway  of  freedom,  the  in- 
stinct and  custom  of  our  age.  but  bestowed  by 
a  labor  which  she  has  freed,  and  by  an  age 
and  a  democracy  w:hich,  in  her  service  to  tlieir 
profoundcst  task,  she  has  supremely  justified." 

TusKEGEE,  Ala. 
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Monopoly  a   Failure 


BY  CY   WARMAN 


THE  nearest  approach  to  a  successful 
monopoly  in  this  corner  of  the 
continent,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  For  some 
centuries  this  company  was  the  absolute 
ruler  of  the  Northwest,  known  then  as 
Prince  Rupert's  land.  And  they  sur- 
rendered. 


portation  business  in  its  particular  ter- 
ritory, while  the  latter  has  sharp,  sleep- 
less competition  all  along  the  line. 
Where  there  is  a  non-competitive  jioint 
the  railway  knows  there  will  be  com- 
l)laint  if  it  fails  to  deliver  the  gOi^ds. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  accounting 
for  the  growing  demand  for  public  own- 


Only  the  other   day  the   head  of  the      ership  of  telephones,  street  railway  lines. 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  Canada  said 
to  the  head  of  a  big  railway,  which  had 
things  pretty  mttch  its  own  way  for 
years  :  "Don't  be  a  monopoly — we  tried 
it,  and  it  doesn't  pay." 

The  main  reason  why  there  is  so  luuch 
luorc  kicking  against  street  railways  than 
there  is  against  real  railways  is  because 
the  former  has  a  monopoly  of  the  trans- 


etc,  in  Canada  today.  .Also,  by  this  line 
of  reasoning  are  we  able  to  imderstand 
why  the  demand  for  public  ownership  of 
these  utilities  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  demand  for  public  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  railways. 

T  attribtitc  the  fact  that  the  Trairie 
ritninces — Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and 
-Mlierta — have  taken  over  the  Bell  1  ele- 
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phone  Company's  lines  and  business  to 
the  carelessness  of  that  company.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  strike  of  Bell 
Telephone  employees  in  Toronto.  In  the 
investigation  lliat  followed,  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  company  had  in- 
stalled "listeners"  on  their  lines  so  that 
any  employee  might  put  his  or  her  ear 
to  the  wire  and  catch  the  conversation 
of  the  patrons  of  the  line.  The  argument 
advanced  by  the  company's  lawyer  was 
that  this  "listener"  was  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  company,  presumably  to  see 
that  nobody  swore  over  the  line ;  yet,  in 
all  probability,  this  very  fact,  or  rather 
the  knowledge  of  it,  produced  more  pro- 
fanity than  had  ever  gone  over  the  wire. 

In  another  Ontario  city,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  wanted 
to  have  its  franchise  renewed.  It  said  to 
the  city  council :  "Give  us  another  lease 
of  life  and  we  will  reduce  the  rate  from 
$25  to  $20  a  year  for  resident  'phones.'.' 
They  got  their  renewal.  The  writer 
lived  in  that  town,  and  when  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  talk  over  the  $20  'phone  and 
found  it  impossible,  he  managed  to  make 
the  local  manager  understand  that  he 
wanted  to  see  somebody.  The  local  man- 
ager went  up  to  the  house.  The  writer 
kicked — then  the  manager  explained  in 
a  hurt,  surprised  way  :  "Oh !  if  you  want 
a  lirst-class  up-to-date  'phone  you  will 
have  to  pay  the  old  rate,  $25." 

Mark  you,  there  was  nothing  said  to 
the  city  council  about  inferior  'phones  ; 
the  supposition  was  that  there  would  be 
but  one  rate  and  one  sort  of  'phone,  but 
the  public  was  deceived. 

And  so  by  these  business  methods  they 
have  driven  the  people  of  at  least  three 
Provinces  into  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  telephone  lines ;  a  new  busi- 
ness of  which  the  public,  especially  the 
politicians,  who  must  direct  the  business, 
know  nothing.  I  have  talked  recently 
with  many  persons  in  the  Provinces,  and 
I  find  that  on  the  whole  they  are  happy, 
or  think  they  are.  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, t  have  read  the  party  papers 
and  find  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
I)ublic :  I  have  read  also  the  opposition 
press  and  I  find  that  public  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  telephone  is  a  fail- 


ure. Having  great  respect  for  all  news- 
papers, I  put  aside  the  decision  of  both 
and  appeal  to  the  people  who  pay  for 
and  who  must  patronize  the  telephone, 
and,  as  above  stated,  they  seem  to  be 
(juite  well  pleased. 

By  the  taking  over  of  the  telephone  b> 
the  public  new  conditions  are  created. 
The  business  is  still  a  monopoly,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  people  being  the  monopo- 
lists may  do  what  they  will.  They  may 
experiment  with  all  sorts  of  new  devices. 
The  present  government  may  install  au- 
tomatic 'phones  and  fire  the  "Helios." 
At  the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel 
a  new  government  may  smash  the  auto- 
matic and  recall  the  girls.  In  some  of 
the  provinces  they  have  already  installed 
automatic  telephones.  A  group  of  busi- 
ness men,  in  an  Edmonton  club,  were 
telling  me  the  other  day,  enthusiastically, 
how  well  the  automatic  worked  and  that 
there  were  no  "listeners"  along  the  line. 
I  stepped  over  to  the  'phone  with  a 
friend,  who  showed  me  how  to  manipu- 
late the  machine,  and  tried  to  get  my 
hotel.  Nothing  doing.  My  friend  tried 
and  failed.  Then  he  called  "Central," 
who.  he  explained,  was  merely  a  me- 
chanical man  where  "Central"  used  to  be. 
In  that  way  we  got  the  hotel,  but  my 
friends  assured  me  that  that  did  not  oc- 
cur more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  while. 
So  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  I  find 
that  there  has  been  very  little  reduction 
in  rates.  Naturally,  so  far,  there  has 
been  no  improvement  in  the  service  that 
is  worth  recording  unless  you  talked  with 
a  man  who  had  something  to  do  with  the 
taking  over  of  the  telephone.  Later  on. 
when  the  business  has  been  organized, 
and  the  political  papers  have  tired  of 
talking  about  it  for  political  purposes,  we 
may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  public  ownership  of  these 
utilities.  One  fact  is  evident  everywhere, 
and  that  is  that  a  monopoly  cannot  exist 
as  a  private  monopoly.  It  is  equally  true 
tliat  the  State  can  do  business  success- 
•  fully  only  as  a  monopoly.  Wherever 
there  is  competition,  government  owner- 
ship is  almost  invariahlv  a  failure,  and 
competition  is.  as  we  all  know,  the  very 
life  of  trade. 

London.  Ont.,  Canada. 


The  Military  Worthlessness  of  Football 


BY  WILLIAM    EVERETT  HICKS 


[Mr.    Hicks   is  the   associate   editor   of   The 
closely  the   military   side   of  football. — Edi-por.I 

THE  chief  argument  ag^ainst  foot- 
l)all,  a.s  it  is  played  by  the  cadet 
elevens  at  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis, is  that  it  violates  the  fundamental 
principle  of  military  athletics,  which  is 
that  the  fiq^hting  cfificiencv  of  the  soldier 
shall  not  be  impaired.  Following;  every 
serious  accident  or  death  on  the  football 
fields  of  the  Military  and  the  Naval  acad- 
emies, we  are  solemnly  informed  that  the 
present  fj^ame  of  American  colleo'e  foot- 
ball must  not  be  banished  from  cadet 
athletics,  because  of  its  s^reat  value  in 
developing  soldierly  qualities  in  young 
men,  and  because  without  it  an  essen- 
tial feature  would  be  lost  in  the  trainino: 
of  the  future  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  It  is  not  the  business  of  an  officer 
to  court  needless  danger,  nor  should  his 
physical  training  endanger  his  physique. 
Viewed  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  a  cadet,  the  game  will  be  found 
not  only  unessential,  but  without  ques- 
tion detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  military  education  of  cadets  and  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  modern  tactics. 

The  college  type  of  football  has  been 
outgrown  by  military  science.  It  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  days  of  fighting  in 
mass,  the  days  when  General  Rraddock. 
against  the  advice  of  Franklin  and 
Washington,  sent  his  solid  columns  for- 
ward to  fight  the  Indians  and  French 
scattered  behind  trees,  or  when  Napo- 
leon's Old  Guard  swept  forward  in  ma- 
jestic but  exposed  array.  The  day  of 
the  "mass"  plays  in  war  has  passed.  The 
battle  fronts  in  the  Manchurian  war  wcro 
often  more  than  fifty  miles  in  Icnglh.  The 
solid  columns  marching  to  attack,  which 
made  so  picturesque  a  feature  of  the  old 
fighting  system,  but  which  invited 
slaughter,  if  not  obliteration,  have  given 
wav  to  lines  extended  so  as  to  give  the 
enemy  as  poor  a  tarcot  as  possible.  The 
Japanese  carried  this  priticiple  so  far 
that  they  would  advance  their  lines  some- 
times bv  digging  \\\^  and  moving  trees 
forward  in  the  ni^rlit  and  piishing  up 
their  columns   under  the   protection   of 


Army    and    Navy    Jouninl    nnl     1>.t;    {(.!!(,« rd 

thi'j  movable  forest.  The  great  power 
of  the  modern  rifle  has  made  the  old  bat- 
tle formations  impossible,  and  college 
football,  therefore,  has  become  a  relic  of 
the  past  rather  than  a  preparation  for 
the  exigencies  of  modern  battle. 

The  writer  of  this  wa*^  a  spectator  at 
the  game  at  West  Point  on  October  ■ro 
in  which  Cadet  Byrne  lost  his  life  in  the 
contest  with  Harvard.  Before  that  un- 
fortunate young  man  was  stretched  out 
dving  on  the  field,  half  a  dozen  members 
of  the  Army  team  had  been  more  or 
less  injured  in  the  "scrimmages."  and 
had  to  be  manipulated  and  stimulated 
before  they  were  able  to  resume  their 
places  in  the  line.  These  men  were 
hurt  in  no  small  degree,  for  they  walked 
limping  to  their  places  with  every  evi- 
dence of  pain,  and  such  young  warriors 
are  not  willing  to  assume  an  air  of  in- 
iury  unless  they  have  good  groimds  for 
it.  How  many  players  are  badlv  hurt 
and  give  no  sign,  but  bear  up  with  stoic 
stubbornness,  can  only  be  guessed  at.  but 
the  number  cannot  be  inconsiderable. 

Not  long  ago  at  an  Academy  game 
of  football,  a  cadet  in  the  gcand  stand 
spoke  of  the  fine  playing  of  a  member 
of  his  team.  "Quarterback  Blank  is 
playing  a  fine  game  todav."  he  said.  "Al- 
tho  he  was  knocked  out  for  a  time  the 
other  day.  he  came  around  and  finished 
the  game,  but  how  he  ever  did  it  is  more 
than  we  fellows  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand. He  was  so  flightv  that  night 
that  we  told  him  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
his  being  tried  before  the  commandant 
and  dismissed,  and.  poor  chap,  he  be- 
lieved them  all.  but  he  woke  l\\^  all  right 
the  next  morning.  <:o  he  wasn't  hurt 
much."  But  was  he  all  right?  Who 
shall  say  that  a  young  man  can  receive 
such  a  mental  shock  without  the  iv^ssibil- 
ity  of  serious  after  results?  The  deli- 
cate mechanism  of  the  brain  may  not 
show  the  effect  of  stich  a  blow  for  vears. 
but  the  effect  mav  be  traceable  none  the 
less  directlv  to  the  <=hock  on  the  football 
field. 
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So  far  as  the  student  body  at  West 
Point  was  concerned  on  October  30, 
there  was  a  distinct  impairment  of  its 
physical  efficiency  as  a  result  of  the 
game,  with  no  corresponding  advantage 
gained.  IJad  the  body  been  ordered  out 
tor  held  duty  that  evening  or  the  next 
day,  there  would  have  been  a  certain 
percentage,  in  addition  to  the  dying  ca- 
det, whose  efficiency  would  have  suf- 
fered on  account  of  the  game. 

The  attempt  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  these  injuries  in  football  at  the 
academies  by  bringing  forward  the  ac- 
cidents in  other  games  only  weakens  the 
case  of  the  advocates  of  college  football 
for  the  Army,  because  it  focuses  atten- 
tion upon  the  radical  difference  between 
it  and  other  sports.  After  the  death 
of  Cadet  Bvrne,  Major  General  J.  Frank- 
lin r>ell.  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "More  injuries  are  sus- 
tained in  teaching  cadets  to  swim,  in 
baseball  games,  in  polo  and  in  general 
gymnastic  work  than  in  football."  This 
IS  the  defense  often  advanced  by  other 
officers.     It  seems  to  be  a  stock  defense. 

The  weakness  of  General  P)eirs  excuse 
and  the  fallacy  of  that  line  of  apology 
lie  in  the  failure  to  recognize  that  no 
cadet  is  injured  in  swimming  by  the  ef- 
forts of  other  cadets  trained  to  prevent 
his  swimming,  nor  in  baseball  and  polo 
are  injuries  received  by  players  trained 
to  interfere  with  their  opponents  even  to 
the  extent  of  inflicting  physical  injuries 
tipon  them.  Occasionally  a  l)atsman  is 
hit  with  a  pitched  ball,  a  baserunncr  is 
struck  with  a  thrown  or  batted  ball,  and 
a  player  is  injured  by  an  opjionent's 
spiked  shoes,  but  these  injuries  are  not 
'iillicted  by  players  trained  to  that  end. 
Indeed,  a  high  baseball  official  has  al- 
ready announccfl  that  the  spiked  shoe 
will  l)e  abolished,  beginning  with  the 
season  of  iqio.  For  General  Bell's  ex- 
cuse to  hold,  he  should  show  that  play- 
ers in  baseball  arc  trained  to  hit  their 
opponents  with  the  ball  or  to  spike  them. 
The  injuries  received  in  polo  would  af- 
ford General  P.cll  a  legitimate  basis  of 
comparison  if  the  players  were  taught 
to  dash  their  horses  against  the  mounts 
of  their  opponents  and  to  drag  the  riders 
from  their  seats.  The  accidents  in  polo 
and  baseball  come  in  spite  of  cverv  pre- 
caution to  prevent  them ;  the   accidents 


in  college  football  come  from  every  ef 
fort  to  produce  situations  causing  theiii 

In  college  football,  as  in  no  other 
game,  the  ball  can  be  held  by  a  player 
and  the  point  of  the  game  is  to  get  it 
away  from  him.  In  all  other  games, 
such  as  baseball,  cricket,  tennis,  polo 
golf,  hockey  and  lacrosse,  the  ball  is  no»^ 
held  by  a  player,  and  consequently  it  i> 
no  part  of  the  game  to  take  it  from  him 
The  ball  is  always  played,  not  carried, 
and  in  this  respect  such  games  offer  no 
comparison  with  football  in  the  matter 
of  injuries.  One  might  as  well  argue 
that  skating  is  as  dangerous  as  football, 
because  many  persons  are  drowned  while 
skating. 

That  the  carrying  or  holding  of  the 
ball  by  a  player  is  the  chief  factor  in 
promoting  brutality  and  injuries  in  the 
college  game  is  demonstrated  when  one 
considers  a  type  of  football  in  which  the 
ball  is  not  carried  or  held  by  a  player, 
but  is  always  kicked.  Such  a  game  is 
soccer,  or  association,  football.  In  that 
game  the  injuries  are  j)ractically  nil. 
The  reason  for  the  virtually  complete  im 
munity  from  injury  enjoyed  by  the  play- 
ers in  soccer  is  that,  the  ball  never  beinc 
held,  there  is  no  necessity  for  players  t' 
touch  one  another,  whereas  in  Americai. 
college  fotball.  tackling  and  wrestling  are 
vital  and  inevitable  results  of  holding  the 
ball.  In  the  "scrimmage"  in  which  Cadet 
P»yrne  lost  his  life,  twelve  players  were 
piled  on  top  of  him  and  Minot.  whom  he 
had  brought  to  the  ground.  A  Harvard 
man  outside  the  mass  had  hold  of  one 
of  Minot's  legs,  trying  to  pull  him  to- 
ward the  Army  goal.  That  struggling, 
writhing  mass  at  anv  moment  was  liable 
to  break  a  neck  or  dislocate  a  leg  or  arm. 
and  the  victim,  far  down  in  the  pile,  half 
suffocated,  could  not  make  himself  heard 
before  it  was  too  late. 

\  favorite  plea  is  that  all  such  brutal- 
ity makes  for  manliness  and  prevent*: 
"mollycoddling."  but  military  science 
looks  for  fighting  efficiency;  it  care> 
nothing  about  whether  a  thing  will  he 
callcf'  "molhcoddlish"  or  not.  What  it 
wants  is  results  in  fi<Thting  efficiency.  If 
so-called  "rnollvcoddh'nc"  adds  to  fight- 
incr  efficiencv,  that  is  what  the  .\rmv 
wants.  The  soldier  of  vears  ago  would 
laugh  at  the  sanitarv  rules  of  camp  todav 
as  "mollycoddlish,"  such  as  drinking  only 
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boiled  water,  cleaning  of  llic  teeth  and 
sleeping  under  nius(jiiito  nets.  In  i8y8 
a  certaui  New  York  city  volunteer  regi- 
ment made  sport  of  the  surgecjn,  because 
he  directed  tiie  men  to  carry  abd(jminal 
flannel  bandages  for  protection  in  the 
tropics.  The  green  soldiers  thought  this 
was  ridiculously  "old  grannyish,"  but 
they  found  to  their  bitter  cost  that  the 
surgeon  was  right.  Nothing  that  adds 
to  lighting  efficiency  is  coddling,  and 
nothing  that  detracts  from  lighting  effi- 
ciency is  military.  These  are  axioms  of 
modern  military  medical  science. 

Some  officers  of  the  Army,  going  even 
further  than  General  Bell  in  their  ap- 
proval of  college  fo(;tball,  overlook  the 
chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  sol- 
dier— that  he  may  be  an  efficient  fighting 
machine.  Such  is  Col.  James  Parker, 
commanding  the  Eleventh  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
who,  in  a  circular  issued  to  his  regiment 
at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  dated  October 
24,  1909,  said:  "The  game  of  football 
is  calculated  to  bring  out  and  develop 
most  valuable  soldierly  qualities — cour- 
age, ready  obedience  and  unflinching  for- 
titude under  pain  and  stress."  Here  it 
is  recommended  by  indirection  that  ])ain 
be  inflicted,  for  if  one  of  the  "most  \a',- 
uable  soldierly  ciualities"  is  "unllinching 
fortitude  under  j^ain,"  and  the  contest 
causes  no  pain,  then  the  game  will  not 
develop  all  the  soldierly  qualities  it 
might.  While,  of  course.  Colonel  Park- 
er is  too  good  a  soldier  to  favor  the  wan- 
ton infliction  of  pain,  his  laudation  of 
existing  football  is  capable  of  such  a 
construction.  We  are  content  to  dismiss 
his  view  of  the  elevating  influence  of  the 
college  game  by  observing"  that  if  his  reg- 
iment had  to  undertake  a  difficult  opera- 
tion in  which  he  needed  every  man,  he 
would  be  the  last  to  favor  a  game  of 
football  the  day  before,  played  by  his 
men  as  it  is  played  at  the  academies. 
Consideration  of  the  fencing  contests  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  academies 
will  make  this  ]")oint  clearer.  vSuppose 
that  in  spite  of  the  masks,  shields  and 
buttons,  every  now  and  then  the  foil 
would  penetrate  the  brain  or  body  and 
seriously  injiu-c  or  kill  a  cadet  contes- 
tant— how  long  would  fencing  be  per- 
mitted to  continue?  Would  any  officer 
defend  it  on  the  ground  that  it  devel 
oped   "soldierly   (jualities"   such   as  "un- 


llinching fortitude  under  pam"?  The 
unanimous  answer  in  that  case  undoubt- 
edly would  be  tliat  the  importance  of  th'^ 
other  features  did  not,  could  not  offset 
the  injury  often  inflicted  u]>on  the  fen- 
cers, and  that  the  chief  aim  of  physical 
training  of  the  officer,  or  the  enlisted 
man,  is  to  increase,  not  lessen,  his  fight- 
ing efliciency. 

it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether 
the  "valuable  qualities"  developed  in 
young  men  by  college  football,  as  enum- 
erated by  Colonel  i'arker,  will  counter- 
balance the  temptations  it  offers  to  be 
unfair  and  immanly.  Without  going  so 
far  as  the  siiggestion  made  in  the  pub- 
lic press  that  many  injuries  arc  caused 
by  premeditated  attempts  to  i)ut  good 
players  out  of  the  game,  one  must  admit 
that  in  the  heat  of  a  football  struggle 
sudden  anger  is  often  engendered,  and 
the  man  must  be  more  than  human  if, 
with  feelings  of  enmity  toward  an  oppo- 
nent, he  does  not  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity in  a  "scrimmage"  to  revenge  him- 
self by  a  disguised  blow  or  other  un- 
sportsmanlike act.  A  student  once  re- 
marked that  he  was  not  particularly  care- 
ful when  he  went  down  in  a  heap  on  the 
football  field  where  his  knee  landed  on 
an  opponent's  anatomy.  Asked  wheth- 
er he  deemed  that  manly,  he  rejjlied : 
"T  didn't  at  first,  but  after  I  had  the 
breath  knocked  out  of  me  several  times, 
and.  on  appealing  to  the  referee,  was 
told  that  it  was  an  accident,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  might  as  well  profit  by 
the  excuse  of  'accident,'  so  I  began  to  do 
what  the  others  did." 

The  i)opularity  of  college  football  with 
the  public  is  advanced  as  a  reason  why 
the  cadets  should  play  it.  but  military 
science  takes  no  thought  of  such  criteria. 
It  found  khaki  and  olive  drab  for  men 
and  neutral  colors  for  warships  best  for 
lighting  purposes,  and  the  gaudy  cheer- 
evoking,  glittering  uniforms  were  laid 
aside.  The  morbid  desire  to  witness 
pain  or  death  is  still  strong  in  men  and 
women.  The  death-inviting  "thriller"  i> 
the  chief  card  at  a  circus,  but  neither 
the  West  Point  nor  the  .Annapolis  Acad- 
emy is  a  circus,  and  higher  standards 
should  prevail  there  than  those  of  a  Rar- 
num  or  a  Forepaugh. 

The  assumption  of  the  defenders  of 
college  football  that  to  abolish  the  pres- 
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ciil  game  at  the  academies  is  to  take  ly  to  the  ground  and  rolled  over  and 
football  out  01  the  curriculum  o£  ath-  trampled  upon  in  a  football  rush  and  ex- 
letic  education  there  is  wholly  unwar-  pect  to  retain  the  dignity  necessary  to  the 
ranted,  lor  in  soccer  football  we  have  a  control  of  the  men  under  him.  How- 
game  which  is  as  much  in  keeping  with  ever,  he  could  play  the  soccer  game  with- 
modern  warfare  as  college  football  is  in  out  at  all  impairing  his  dignity,  for  in 
harmony  with  the  discarded  notions  of  that  personal  contact  is  eliminated  entire- 
close  formations  of  olden  times.  Soccer  ]y.  Just  as  officers  today  take  part  in 
is  par  excellence  the  game  of  continu-  baseball  games  with  enlisted  men  with- 
ous  kicking,  and,  as  Lieutenant  George  out  any  loss  of  dignity,  so  in  soccer  they 
A.  Taylor,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  could  participate  in  the  games  of  the 
A.,  himself  only  a  recent  graduate  of  the  men  without  discipline  suffering.  At 
college  gridiron,  says,  the  open-order  this  time,  when,  more  than  ever  before, 
play  promoted  by  and  inseparable  from  officers  are  expected  to  keep  a  higher 
the  kicking  principle  of  soccer  makes  it  standard  of  physical  excellence,  to  make 
resemble  the  skirmish  or  extended  order  test  rides,  and  to  show  their  physical 
drill  of  the  modern  soldier.  In  the  army  condition,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
of  Great  Britain  soccer  is  played  with-  the  new  generation  of  officers  in  their 
out  any  of  the  injuries  that  disgrace  the  cadet  days  learn  a  game  which  they  can 
American  type  of  football.  A  game  fit-  enjoy  for  twenty  years  after  gradua- 
ted for  military  use  should  cultivate  ac-  tion. 

tivity  and  suppleness,  but  in  any  football  The  example  of  the  cadets  tempts  the 
team  at  the  end  of  the  season  it  will  be  enlisted  men  to  play  a  game  which  ex- 
found  that  players  are  suffering  from  poses  them  to  injury,  often  of  a  serious 
some  kind  of  injury  or  overstrain  that  character.  The  men  in  the  ranks  var>' 
stiffens,  and  that  there  has  been  no  in-  in  age  from  eighteen  to  more  than  forty 
crease  in  agility,  but  just  the  contrarv-  years,  and  that  they  may  be  efficient  they 
The  individuality  of  the  American  sol-  must  be  kept  limber  and  active  and  must 
dier  is  strong  and  the  opportunity  for  in-  not  indulge  in  sports  that  militate  against 
dividual  work  offered  by  soccer  appeals  those  requisites  of  a  good  soldier.  En- 
more  strongly  to  his  nature  than  the  listed  men  are  quick  to  imitate  their  su- 
studied  technique  of  the  college  game.  periors,  and  if  in  the  academies  foot- 
The  dift'erence  in  the  life  of  the  col-  ball  were  played  that  cultivated  speed, 
legian  and  the  cadet  after  graduation  agility  and  clean  manly  playing  and  was 
demonstrates  the  folly  of  tying  the  pro-  free  from  injuries,  it  would  not  be  long 
spective  officer  of  the  Army  down  to  such  before  the  rank  and  file  would  adopt  the 
a  game  as  the  civilian  student  plays,  same  kind  of  game.  Two  considcra- 
After  graduation  it  is  likely  the  collegian  tions.  apart  from  the  game  itself,  would 
will  not  again  handle  a  football  during  conduce  to  this.  One  is  that  it  is  easier 
the  rest  of  his  life,  but  it  is  evident  that  to  lay  out  a  soccer  field  at  the  average 
the  stronger  and  more  active  an  Army  army  post  than  a  college  football  grid- 
(^cer  is'  physically,  the  abler  he  will  iron,  and  the  other,  that  the  parapher- 
bc  to  meet  the  demands  which  a  sudden  nalia  for  the  game  are  far  less  cxpen- 
military  emergency  may  make  upon  him.  sive. 

Therefore  it  is  a  wa.ste  of  his  time  to  fn  a  word,  the  present  type  of  foot- 
teach  him  a  game  which  as  soon  as  he  liall  as  played  at  West  Point  and  Annap- 
Icavcs  the  Academy  will  drop  out  of  his  olis  is  of  doubtful  military  value  to  offi- 
life.  He  cannot  play  the  college  game  cers  and  men.  being  opposed  to  the  prin- 
of  football  in  the  teams  of  the  enlisted  ciple  of  physical  efficiency  in  the  soldier, 
men  on  account  of  the  element  of  per-  and  providing  the  cadet  with  no  knowl- 
sonal  contact,  which  would  utterly  destroy  cdv^c  of  a  game  which  he  can  make  use 
his  disciplinary  influence  over  his  men.  of  in  after  life  to  maintain  his  physical 
No  officer  could  be  thrown  ignominious-  vigor. 

Nkw  \'iirk  City. 


Melchisedec 

A  YEAR  ago  we  had  a  remarkable  book, 
entitled  "A  Lord  of  Lands,"  from. Mr. 
Benson.  It  was  a  modern  version  of  the 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson"  adventures, 
and  was  written  with  such  circumstantial 
veracity  that  most  of  his  readers  must 
have  believed  it  contained  a  literal  rec- 
ord of  the  trials  and  trium])hs  of  a 
colony  of  poor  people  from  a  j^reat  city 
who  migrated  to  the  Northwest  and  be- 
came "lords  of  lands."  But  now  we 
have  our  doubts.  Mr.  Benson  may  be- 
long to  that  ever-growing  class  among 
us  who  have  such  strongly  developed 
faculties  for  telling  the  truth  about  what 
did  not  happen  at  all.  In  any  case,  he 
has  written  another  book*  in  the  same 
certifying  manner,  the  most  improbable 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
veracious  stories  ever  conceived.  We 
lay  it  aside  with  the  subdued  feeling  that 
he  has  again  got  the  best  of  our  credu- 
lity and  we  are  willing  to  believe  what 
he  has  written  in  spite  of  outraged  com- 
mon sense. 

The  tale  is  of  Jacques,  who  is  one  part 
Indian,  one  part  French  and  one  part 
Scotch.  Such  a  character  is  born  for  fic- 
tion, not  for  life.  Too  many  different 
kinds  of  racial  ingredients  spoil  a 
human.  His  temperament  has  nerve- 
worn  places  in  it,  his  morals  are  often 
hidden  from  him,  and  his  intelliginco  is 
erratic.  If  Mr.  Benson  is  not  a  physi- 
cian he  is  a  student  of  biology  and  its 
effects  upon  psychology.  This  circum- 
stance makes  the  error  of  his  storv.  and 
also  constitutes  the  strength  of  it. 
Jacques  is  a  sort  of  scientific  deduction 
in  human  form  of  three  natures — the 
Indian.  French  and  Scotch.  lie  is  de- 
veloped logically  from  such  parentage. 
This  is  the  error.  For  Innnan  nature  is 
so  complicated  with  .something  we  call 
"spirit"  that  it  trips  science  as  often  as 
it  confirms.  Spirit  is  a  thing  only  an 
author  of  fiction  ni.Tv  deduce.  In  real 
life  it  cannot  be   foretold  or  explained 
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ancestrally  as  it  is  explained  in  tlii'^  b(X;k. 
But   granting   Mr.    Benson   that   power, 
the  thing  is  phenomenal.     Jacques  is  a 
sorry  kind  of  Indian.    He  is  slightly  epi- 
leptic, has  a  Gallic  soul  that  comes  and 
goes.    At  first  he  is  a  neurotic  boy  wan- 
dering among  the  lumber  camps,  next  he 
becomes  a  Frenchman  under  the  tutelage 
of  an  old  TVench  physician.     But  all  the 
time,  being  himself  a  sort  of  unnatural, 
he  seeks  the  supernatural.     And  the  au- 
thor makes  this  ghost-craving  disposition 
give  an   opportunity   for  expanding  his 
own  views  of  New  Testament  Scripture, 
especially   in   regard  to  the  Atonement. 
The  reader  does  not  see  this  for  the  mo- 
ment, however.  He  is  arrested  In'  extracts 
from  the  old  physician's  diary  made  dur- 
ing the  time  he  is  angling  for  the  mind 
and  soul  of  Jacques.      At  last,  after  two 
or  three  lapses  into  idiocy,  contrary  to 
accepted  pathology  in  such  cases,  Jacques 
conies  to  himself  as  a  Frenchman.    "Les 
Miscrables"  is  his  scriptures  and  the  old 
Bishop  Welcome  is  his  Christ-ideal.     He 
is  appointed  to  the  pulpit  in  a  Unitarian 
church,  and  begins   in  earnest  consecu- 
tively to  work  out  the  author's  idea  that 
not  all  men  can  be  literal  followers  of 
Christ,  but  that  certain  men  in  cvcrv  age 
and  generation  have  the  divine  sacrificial 
instinct,  and  that  these  become  the  atone- 
ment for  many.     We  now  also  begin  to 
understand  the  title  of  the  book.   Jacques 
is   to  be  a   priest  like   Christ   after  the 
manner  of  Melchisedec.     Having  stum- 
bled,   loose-lipped    and    half    grotesque, 
into   this   class,  illumined   spiritually  by 
the  one  idea  of  service,  the  story  is  made 
up  henceforth  of  his  small,   simple  but 
dignified    Messianic   adventures.      These 
do    not    prevent    him    from    flying    oflF 
at  a   tangent,  and.  when  his  passion  is 
aroused,  attempting  to  commit  what  civ- 
ili/ati(Mi   regards  a<  the  mo<t   degrading 
of  all  crimes. 

The  reader  is  ready  at  this  point  to  turn 
his  back  on  Jacques  forever,  as  a  repul 
sive.   neurotic,   erotic   impostor,   hut  the 
author  will  not  have  it  so.    He  thrusts  him 
closer  and  closer  to  our  amazed  attention. 
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and  we  begin  to  see  the  true-to-life 
Jacques,  who  can  walk  thru  such  a 
transgression  as  if  he  were  treading  the 
waters  of  his  own  stormy  sea  to  some 
higher  destiny  of  the  soul.  In  the  next 
chapter,  adroitly,  without  hypocrisy,  he 
guides  his  soul  again  to  self-effacement, 
service,  sacrifice,  and  he  lives  thru  the 
remaining  l)ages  without  the  rhetoric  of 
emotions,  without  any  splendor  of  spirit, 
but  literally  Christian.  The  effect  is  sure 
to  be  startling  to  those  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  unglorified  simplicity  of 
goodness  in  what  would  be  termed  an 
inferior  man,  and  who  will  grasp  the 
spiritual  audacity  of  the  author  in  repre- 
senting him  thus.  The  significance  is 
that  a  great  mind  can  never  be  obsessed 
with  only  one  idea ;  it  is  too  fertile,  too 
facile,  but  in  the  soul  of  the  simple 
Jacques  he  is  able  to  isolate  one  thought 
and  motive,  that  of  not  only  service,  but 
protection,  atonement.  It  is  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  make  a  saint  of  him. 
whereas  it  would  only  be  a  coming  and 
passing  impression  with  a  broader- 
minded  man. 

The  tragic  end  of  his  ministry  is  inev- 
itable, as  it  is  for  all  the  atonement  souls 
since  the  crucifixion  of  the  Great  Naza- 
rcnc.  This  is  the  author's  own  intima- 
tion. 

Marcus  Whitinan 
TiiK  late  Rev.  Dr.  Myron  Eells  (who 
died  in  lO^y),  missionary  and  hi'^torinn, 
spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  collecting 
and  exaiuining  material  regarding  the 
early  history  of  Oregon,  and  particularly 
the  part  played  in  that  history  by  Marcus 
Whitman.  The  results  of  his  long  labor 
appear  in  this  somewhat  formidable  vol- 
ume on  the  life  of  tlu'  missionary  path 
finder.* 

The  Whittuan  controversy  has  been 
streiuious  and  keen.  Piut  it  is  evident 
that  in  spile  of  the  talents  and  the  pro- 
digious energy  of  some  of  the  anti- 
W'hilnianites.  opinion  is  settling  surely 
and  permatientlv  on  the  side  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Thanks  to  the  anti-\\'hitnian- 
ites.  the  story  has  been  primed  of  soiue 
of  its  mythical  and  legendary  features, 
but  cnmigh  of  solid  proof  and  of  basic 

•Mahci's  Whitman,  r.ntlifiiulrr  and  Palriot.  Ry 
Mvmn    Eells.      Seattle:       The     Alice     Itarriman     Co 
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probability  have  been  saved  from  the 
attacks  of  the  iconoclasts  to  confirm  the 
main  claims  of  Whitman's  partisans. 

Whitman  was  born  in  New  York  State 
in  1802.  In  1835,  with  a  companion,  he 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  overland  to 
Oregon.  He  did  not  finish  his  trip,  but 
returned  East  in  order  to  get  several 
assistants  for  his  projected  work.  He 
was  married  in  the  following  l-'ebruary, 
and  together  with  his  wife,  the  Rev. 
11.  H.  Spalding  and  wife,  and  W.  H. 
Gray,  again  started  for  Oregon,  arriving 
at  Port  Walla  Walla  on  September  i, 
1836.  For  the  next  six  years  he  engaged 
in  missionary  work.  On  October  3.  1842, 
with  a  single  companion,  he  started  East, 
and  after  incredible  hardships,  reached 
St.  Louis  in  February.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Ithaca,  to  \\'ashington.  to  New 
York  and  to  Boston,  and  in  the  spring 
started  on  his  return  to  Oregon,  where 
he  arrived  in  company  with  a  large  emi- 
grant train  in  October.  On  November 
29,  1847,  'ic  ^^'ss  murdered,  with  his  wife 
and  twelve  others,  in  an  Indian  massacre. 

The  Whitman  controversy  is  a  dispute 
over  the  purpose  of  the  missionary  in 
making  his  winter  trip  to  the  East,  and 
the  political  results  of  that  journey.  The 
Whitmanites  assert  that  his  trip  was 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Oregon 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  in  large 
measure  his  influence  was  decisive.  The 
antis  assert  that  his  purpose  was  solely 
to  save  his  mission,  and  that  he  had  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  political  issue. 
They  further  assert  that  the  "Whitman 
legend."  as  they  call  it,  did  not  appear  in 
print  until  twenty  years  after  the  jour- 
ney and  seventeen  years  after  the  massa- 
cre. 

It  is  true  that  the  story,  so  far  as 
known,  did  not  appear  in  print  until 
1864.  Dr.  Eells  shows,  however,  that  it 
was  common  talk  among  the  pioneers 
from  the  time  of  the  ride.  Whitman 
himself  in  his  letters  repeatedly  affirms 
his  political  motive.  In  the  plainest 
words  he  writes  (April.  1847)  •  "^^  ^^^"^ 
to  open  a  practical  route  and  safe  pas- 
sage, and  secure  a  favorable  report  of 
the  journey  from  the  emigrants,  which, 
in  connection  with  other  obiects.  caused 
me  to  leave  my  familv  and  brave  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  journey."  Many 
other  excerpts   from   his  letters  declare 
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his  intention  of  settling  the  country  with 
Americans  in  order  to  prevent  British 
domination.  The  antis,  Iiowever,  dis- 
credit his  testimony.  The  hitc  Prof. 
E.  G.  Bourne  considered  that  Wliitman 
mistook  his  own  motives.  Dr.  Eells 
quotes  corroborative  testimony  from  a 
round  dozen  of  contemporary  witnesses, 
but  these,  too,  the  stubborn  antis  discred- 
it. C)ne  witness  makes  several  errors,  an- 
other makes  his  statement  too  lon^  after 
the  event,  another  is  not  specific  enough ; 
and  so,  one  after  one,  they  are  dismissed. 
This  stubborn  skepticism  cannot,  how- 
ever, prevail.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in  this 
book  ought  to  put  the  matter  of  Whit- 
man's purpose  forever  outside  the  realms 
of  controversy. 

What  his  influence  may  have  been  in 
saving  Oregon  is  a  less  certain  matter. 
Dr.  Eells  proves  conclusively  the  small 
regard  for  Oregon  then  held  in  the  East. 
By  1846  the  current  of  opinion  had 
changed,  America  demanded  the  Oregon 
country,  and  compromised  on  the  line  of 
the  49th  parallel.  The  successful  emi- 
grations of  1842  and  1843,  of  the  latter 
of  which  Whitman  was  virtually  the 
guide,  must  have  been  powerful  influ- 
ences on  Eastern  opinion.  Whitman's 
interviews  with  officials  in  Washington 
and  with  friends  elsewhere,  and  his  let- 
ters in  the  press,  must  also  have  had 
their  measure  of  influence.  At  least  he 
did  all  that  he  could  toward  an  end  that 
was  achieved.  The  case  for  Whitman 
trrows  stronger  with  the  years. 

J« 

Tuberculosis   Books 

Ov  books  on  tuberculosis  the  name  is 
legion,  and  all  of  them  have  a  good  pur- 
pose and  some  are  worth  while.  The 
Proceediuf^s  of  the  Sixfli  Intrrnafioual 
Cojif^^rcss  on  Tuberculosis,  luld  in  Wash- 
ington last  fall,  arc  published  in  six  bulky 
volumes.'  and,  as  two  of  these  volumes 
are  divided,  altogether  there  arc  eight 
large  bcioks  in  the  si-t.  All  the  i)li;ises  of 
tuberculosis  as  discussed  by  the  experts 
of  the  world  are  coiUaincd  in  those  vol- 
umes. They  are  beautifully  gotten  u]). 
and.   while   the   papers   are   published    in 

'Transactions  of  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
CRKSS  ON  TiniKRci'Losis.  With  an  Aoi-ouiit  .ind  Cata- 
log of  tlie  Tuberculosis  Kxliiliition.  rhil.-i<k-lpliia: 
Will.   F.   Fell  Co. 


the  languages  in  which  they  were  con- 
tributed to  the  congress,  they  are  always 
followed  by  abstracts  in  other  languag-s. 
so  that  it  is  easy  for  even  the  rc-ader  who 
knows  only  English  to  appreciate  all  the 
significance  of  the  contribution  in  each 
case.  The  volume  on  "Human  and  Ani- 
mal Tuberculosis"  is  especially  interest- 
ing, tho  also  particularly  unsatisfactory 
because  we  do  not  as  yet  know  definitely 
just  what  are  the  relations  between  ani- 
mals and  human  beings  in  regard  to  this 
disease.  One  thing  is  very  notable  in 
the  general  recognition  of  the  almost 
universal  diffusion  of  tuberculosis.  I'rac- 
tically  every  human  being  who  lives  to 
be  thirty  has  at  some  time  had  tubercle 
bacilli  growing  actively  in  his  tissues. 
Instead  of  discouragement,  however,  this 
fact  is  encouraging.  Seven  out  of  eight 
human  beings  are  perfectly  capable  of 
throwing  off  the  disease  without  nuich 
difficulty.  It  is  only  unfortunate  circum- 
.stances  that  make  the  disease  fatal  to 
others.  These  circumstances  can  read- 
ily be  modified,  and  then  normal  resistive 
vitality  asserts  itself  triumphantly.  For 
those  who  want  to  know  (U-finitely  the 
present  state  of  actual  scientific  knowl- 
edge with  regard  to  tuberculosis  these 
volumes  are  invaluable.  Besides,  they 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  how  well 
organized  the  congress  was  and  reflect 
credit  on  the  officers  and  committee  of 
arrangements. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  of  Boston,  has 
long  been  an  authority  on  tuberculosis, 
so  that  we  should  expect  his  treatment  of 
The  Great  JlHiite  P!(iij;ne'  to  be  at  once 
scientific  and  ])ractical.  The  note  in  all 
our  tul)erculosis  books  now  is  optimistic. 
All  that  we  need  is  ditTusion  of  knowl- 
edge and  proper  direction  of  energies 
and  tho  eradication  of  the  disease  is 
promised.  Dr.  Otis  pictures  how  much 
would  be  accomiilished  if  only  the  price 
of  one  battleship  could  each  year  bo  de- 
voted to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
"If  half  of  what  is  now  appropriated  for 
militarv  purposes  could  be  employed 
against  this  one  disease,  which  cirries 
away  not  loss  than  joo.ooo  persons  in 
the  rnited  States  e:ich  year,  with  whit 
strides  we  shouKl  see  it  disappear."  Dr. 
Otis    states    in    comprohonsive.    practical 

=THK  Great   White   Placiik.      B.v   Ed-.iard  O.  Otis. 
M.p.     New  York:  Tliomas  V    dou.-ll  S   Co.     Ji.oo. 
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form  what  tlic  attitude  of  ^governments, 
State  and  national,  with  regard  to  the 
cHscasc  should  be. 

Dr.    Knopf's  book'    is    quite   as  opti- 
mistic as  that  of  Dr.  Otis,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  show  that  "tuberculosis  is  a  pre- 
ventable and  curable   disease,  rarely  di- 
rectly hereditary,  and  that  in  children  of 
tuberculous     parentage     the     hereditary 
predisposition  can  be  overcome,  if  they 
are  properly  raised  and  their  physique 
particularly    the    chest,    well    developed. 
Even     a     predisposition     acquired     after 
birth  or  later  in  adult  life  can  be  success- 
fully   combated    by    careful,    sober    and 
hygienic    modes    of    life."      Dr.    Knopf 
gives  some  idea  of  the  recent  advance  of 
the  movement  against  tuberculosis.     In 
1905  there  were  115  sanatoria  and  spe- 
cial tuberculosis  hospitals.     In  that  year 
fifteen  such  institutions  were  established  : 
in  1906,  17;  in  1907,  35;  in  1908,  71,  and 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1909,  39, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  we  probib/y 
have  more  than  300  such  institutions  in 
the  United  States.     If  the  book  is  to  be 
read,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion, by   tuberculosis  patients,   it  is  too 
bad  that  it  was  not  made  a  little  lighter. 
The   heavy   calendered    paper    makes   it 
weigh  several  pounds  and  it  is  a  burden- 
some book  to  hold  in  the  hand. 


larger   powers   than    Englishmen    would 
surrender    to    any    individual,    however 
worthy,   or  to  any   commissioner,   how- 
ever carefully  selected,  even   for  a  day 
or  an  hour."     Even  this  foreboding,  al- 
most alone  in  a  book  singularly  free  from 
biliousness,  democracy  may  find  a  way 
to  disprove.    Observations  about  schools, 
settlements    and    socialism,    about    Jews 
and  negroes  and  their  treatment,  are  less 
colored  by  the  writer's  national   loyalty 
or   personal   preferences   than    is    usual. 
The  socialism  of  German  paternity,  he 
thinks,  is  finding  an  insuperable  obstacle 
in    democracy.       Contrary    to    socialist 
prophecy,  socialism  is  not  coming  fastest 
W'here  capital  is  most  concentrated.    The 
writer    admires    the    enthusiasm,    almost 
religious  in  its  fervor,  which  Americans. 
North   and    West,   feel   for  the  peoples' 
schools,    and    that    friendly    association 
with  neighbors,  free  from  patronage  on 
one  side  and  subservience  on  the  other, 
which  honorably  distinguishes  American 
from  British  settlement  workers.     Least 
effective  is  the  chapter  on  Race   Preju- 
dice,    which     treats    quite     superficially 
America's  most  distressing  and  coiuplex 
problen-..    the    problem    which    threaten- 
more  than  the  tendency  to  "elective  des- 
potism," to  put  democracy  to  the  decisive 
test. 


Americans.      Ry  Alexander   Francis.      New 
York:  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

A  preface  dated  from  Calcutta  states 
that  some  chapters  of  this  book  were 
written  in  America,  the  remainder  in 
England,  and  all  were  revised  in  Russia. 
A  globetrotter  of  such  a  range  should 
see  national  life  in  proper  perspective, 
and  Mr.  Francis  does  show  a  freedom 
from  that  insular  narrowness  which  has 
sometimes  spoiled  the  work  of  British 
critics  of  America.  Being  a  democrat, 
convinced  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  of 
democracy  is  "more  democracy,  the  au- 
thor sees  most  danger  to  American  in- 
stitutions in  the  tendency  to  establish 
"an  elective  despotism."  under  which 
"the  Constit'.ition  is  being  changed  by  a 
show  of  constitutional  means."  "gover- 
nors, mayors  and  cnmmissioncrs  having 
been   vested   for   a   term   of  years   with 
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Sixty  Years  with  the  Bible:  A  Record  of 
Experience.  By  William  Newton 
Clarke.  New  York :  Cliarle';  Scrihner's 
Sons.     $1.25. 

There  are  almost  innumerable  trcati.'ies 
whose  aim  is  to  inform  the  inquirer  of 
the  results  of  modern  Biblical  criticism, 
to  explain  its  methods,  justify  its  results, 
and  exhibit  the  Scriptures  as  still 
worthy  of  credence  and  affection.  It  has 
remained  for  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Colgate,  to 
adopt  a  most  persuasive  and  effective 
method  of  achieving  this  end.  that  of 
narrating  his  own  progress  from  the  dim 
and  unsatisfying  light  of  a  book  mechan- 
ically inspired  to  the  clearer  vision  which 
historical  appreciation  of  the  ancient 
records  have  made  possible.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  writ- 
ten with  the  purpose  of  convincing  his 
readers  of  the  truth fiilness  of  modern 
views  of  Scripture.  His  book  amounts 
to  a  defense  of  the  higher  criticism.  Rut 
he  persuades  and  defends  by  telling  sim- 
ply, with  convincing  sincerity  and  frank- 
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ness,  how  lie  himself  was  led  very  grad- 
ually, but  irresistibly,  away  from  the 
common  view  which  all  evangelicals  held 
a  half  century  ago  to  that  which  obtains 
among  ninderate  progressives  of  the 
present.  'Jhe  process  is  described  in  de- 
tail, always  with  clearness  and  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  bitterness  or  par- 
tisanship. The  result  is  an  exceedingly 
persuasive  book,  especially  for  the  many 
who  still  require,  for  their  spiritual  good, 
to  be  persuaded  on  this  subject.  One 
could  easily  name  a  dozen  treatises 
which  contam  more  information  of  the 
results  which  historical  criticism  has  ac- 
complished, and  of  the  facts  in  history 
and  the  views  in  doctrine  which  it  has 
brought  to  light,  but  it  would  be  hard 
to  name  a  volume  which  makes  the 
change  from  the  older  to  the  newer  view 
more  irressistible  to  a  thinking  man,  or 
one  which  guides  the  inquirer  to  a  like 
change  of  attitude  with  such  gentle  per- 
suasiveness. One  feels  all  the  time  that 
Dr.  Clarke  has  maintained  his  Christian- 
ity, that  he  has  kept  his  faith  easily  and 
without  struggle.  That  is  the  reason 
why  his  autobiographical  sketch  is  so 
well  fitted  to  do  good.  The  ordinary 
apologia  for  the  higher  criticism  terri- 
fies and  alarms  many  sensitive  souls,  and 
throws  them  into  a  state  of  resentment 
and  unbelief.  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  it 
possible  for  even  a  timid  and  hesitant  in- 
quirer, humble  as  to  his  own  measures  of 
knowledge  and  intellectual  power,  to  ac- 
quire a  modern,  informed  and  reverent 
conception  of  the  Bible  without  the 
paroxysms  of  a  revolution,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  his  gentle  pages  will  fulfil 
this  purpose  for  large  numbers. 


Romantic  Legends  of  Spain.  By  Gustavo  A. 
Becqucr.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  hy 
CorneHa  F.  Bates  and  Katharine  Lee 
Bates.  Illustrated.  300  pages,  i2mo. 
$1.50. 

Becquer  was  a  little  known  writer 
whose  merit  was  greater  than  his  fame. 
His  period  of  literary  activity  covers  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
was  emphatically  a  writer  of  the  imag- 
ination, and  his  short  stories,  in  which 
his  work  mainly  appears,  arc  largely 
made  up  of  such  interpretations  of 
nature  as  appealed  to  his  own  spirit. 
While  he  somewhat  resembled   Poc.  he 


lacked  the  latter's  virility  and  strength ; 
he  also  lacked  the  bitterness  which  char- 
acterized Poe.  His  writings  are  well 
worth  reading  and  are  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  excellent  form  in  the  volume  be 
fore  us. 

Contemporary  France.  Ry  Gabriel  Hano- 
lanx.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$375. 

In  this,  the  third  and  last  volume  of 
his  history,  M.  Hanotaux  maintains  the 
high  level  of  the  earlier  parts;  but  the 
period  treated  (1877- 1882),  being  less 
dramatic  than  the  years  preceding,  its 
story  is  perforce  less  thrilling.  Details 
of  party  debates,  which  fill  many  pages, 
will  interest  few  in  America,  where  par- 
liamentary duels  are  less  splendid  and 
less  important,  the  the  sketches  of 
leaders  like  Ferry,  De  Freycinct,  Grevy 
and  Simon  arc  realistic  and  attractive. 
Gambetta,  the  electric  campaigner,  the 
fiery  orator,  the  cautious  thinker,  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  volume,  his  speeches 
and  letters  the  most  human  of  its  docu- 
ments, his  delayed  marriage  and  prema- 
ture death  its  tragic  climax.  Like  all 
heroes  in  a  democracy,  he  found  his  ear- 
lier Olympian  exploits  did  not  prevent 
calumnious  assaults  by  the  "bourgeois  in 
his  buttoned  coat,  the  man  of  coldness 
and  correctness,  with  wooden  face  and 
impassive  eyes,"  who  "stood  watching 
every  movement."  These  bourgeois,  with 
Grevy  at  their  head,  long  kept  Gambetta 
from  his  natural  reward,  tlic  Premier- 
ship. It  came  at  last,  in  1881,  but  only 
to  slip  away  in  a  few  months.  Jealousy 
of  his  personal  dominion  combined  witli 
fear  of  his  policies  to  compass  his  over- 
throw. How  fast  ideas  advance!  Gam- 
betta was  too  radical  for  his  contempo- 
raries, yet  M.  Clcmenceau.  who  headed 
the  ititransigeants,  for  whom  Gambetta 
was  too  mild,  has  himself  been  a  Premier, 
supported  by  a  majority  against  the  still 
more  disturbing  jaures.  the  .Socialist. 
The  whirligig  of  time  brings  its  re- 
venges. Clemenccau  alienated  the  ex- 
treme Left  this  year  and  sust.Tined  de- 
feat because  he  sternly  maintained  order 
during  strikes.  Yet  it  was  against  the 
protest  of  this  same  Clemenceau  that  in 
1880  the  ministry  declared:  "We  have 
(he  charge  of  the  public  peace,  and  y<Mi 
may   rest    assured,   gentlemen,   tliat    wc 
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shall  keep  order  in  the  streets."  That 
must  l)c  the  lan£jiia,q;^e  of  all  parliament- 
ary rnlcrs,  whatever  has  been  the  talk  of 
dicir  hot  youth. 

Literary   Notes 

....VV.  B.  I'.-irkcr,  for  seven  years  connected 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co..  is  now  connected  with  the  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company,  publishers  and  booksellers,  of 
this  city. 

....King  Edward  has  conferred  the  honor 
of  knighthood  upon  Frederick  Orridge  Mac- 
millan,  the  head  of  tlie  English  publishing 
house  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  on  account  of  his 
services  as  chairmrn  of  tlie  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic. 

.  . .  .Real  Letters  of  a  Real  Girl,  published  by 
the  C.  M.  Clark  Company,  Boston,  undoubtedly 
bears  an  accurate  title.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  that  any  bright  girl  wlio  had  gone  to  the 
Pliilippines  on  an  army  transport  might  not 
write,  but  they  have  no  particular  interest  ex- 
cept to  her  friends. 

. ..  .Another  "How  to  Be  Happy"  book  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  original  one  is  en- 
titled Hozv  to  Be  Happy  Though  Civil.  Its 
best  rccomnlendalion  is  undoubtedly  the  au- 
thor's own  unfailing  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  while  trying  to  mend  their 
manners.  His  is  not  a  book  of  ctiquet,  of 
social  forms,  perfect  familiarity  with  which, 
and  scrupulous  observance  of  which,  may  be, 
and  often  are.  accompanied  by  boorishness.  but 
a  treatise  on  the  root  of  true  courtesy,  which  is 
breeding,  delicacy  of  perception,  or,  as  the  au- 
thor himself  prefers  to  call  it,  bnshido.  He 
points  his  moral  and  adorns  it  with  many  an- 
ecdotes. A  book  that  should  do  some  good  in 
a  generation  where  it  is.  oh,  so  badly  needed. 
(Scribner.     $l   net.) 

....Tliere  was  once  a  nice  girl  who  was 
snubbed  by  a  superior  young  man.  This  hap- 
pened in  a  Paris  pension,  but  they  were  both 
Americans.  She  wished  to  punish  him  by 
snubbing  him  in  her  turn,  then  resolved  to 
prove  to  him  how  nice  she  really  was.  He  saw 
it,  while  she,  in  the  process  of  revealing  her- 
self, discovered  that  he.  too,  was  delightful. 
He  went  away  from  there,  after  they  had 
agreed  to  correspond.  Their  letters  brought 
them  so  close  together  that  they  feared  to 
meet  again,  lest  disillusion  might  result. 
Wherefore  they  kept  apart  for  years,  ever 
writing,  ever  (Irawn  nearer  to  each  other  in 
spirit  and  symiiathy  by  that  wondrous  corre- 
spondence. All  this  is  explained  in  the  brief 
|)ref;ice  to  Letters  from  G.  G.,  the  letters  being 
the  girl's.  They  are  qiu'te  commonplace,  en- 
tirely on  the  surface,  dealing  with  the  trilling 
facts  of  life,  rarely  and  superlicially  only, 
with  ideas  or  emotions.  Tliey  fail  to  explain 
the  setrct  of  the  spell  the  preface  tells  us  they 
cast  over  the  man.  or  to  reflect  the  attraction 
of  his  share  of  the  correspondence.  Wlierefore 
one  concludes  that  it  was  quite  natural  for 
him  to  m.Trry  some  one  else  in  the  end,  and  for 


her  to  follow  his  example.  The  idea  was  a 
good  orie,  if  old  as  the  hills;  its  execution 
lacks  distinction,  the  only  valid  excuse  for 
utilizing  it  once  more.    (Holt,  $125.) 


Pebbles 

"See  here,  sir!    Where  have  you  been?" 
"My  dear,  I   will  give  you  full  particulars  in 
due  time.    I  have  the  data,  but  it  has  been  en 
trusted  to  a  incnA." ^Kansas  City  Journal. 

Hei,en — Why,  he  yawned  three  times  while 
I  was  talking  to  him  ! 

Myrtle — Perhaps  he  wasn't  yawning.  He 
may  have  been  trying  to  say  something! — 
Modern  Society. 

"1  M.w  be  forgetful,  ma,"  said  Tommy, 
looking  up  from  his  book,  "but  I  ain't  as  for- 
getful as  sailors  are." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Why,  they  can  never  remember  the  weight 
of  their  anchor.  They  have  to  weigh  it  every 
time  they  leave  port." 

The  host  was  one  of  the  newly  rich  of  the 
vainglorious  kind,  and  he  was  explaining  to 
his  dinner  guests  the  cost  of  the  dessert. 

"This  pineapple,  f'inslance,  cost  me  $5,  and — 
er — Mr.  Jones,  can  I  offer  you  a  slice?" 

"Yes,  sir,  you  may."  rejoined  Jones.  "I  will 
take  about  a  quarter's  worth,  please." — Will 
Carleton's  Everyhcre. 

"Spe-xkinr  of  accommodating  hotel  man- 
agers," continued  Mr.  Morgan,  "the  best  I  ever 
met  was  in  a  small  Western  town.  I  reached 
the  hotel  late  in  the  evening.  Just  before  I 
went  to  bed  I  heard  a  scam])ering  under  the 
lied  and  saw  a  couple  of  big  rats  playing  tag. 
1  rushed  down  to  the  office  to  complain.  The 
manager  was  as  serene  as  a  sunmier  breeze. 
Til  make  that  all  right,  sir.  Here,  boy,  take 
a  cat  to  room  23  at  once." 

A  poMP.)US  man  went  into  a  drug  store  early 
this  morning  to  buy  a  cigar.  The  only  person 
he  found  there  was  the  soda  water  dispenser. 
The  boy  was  sweeping  out  the  store. 

"Sweeping  out,  eh  ?"  said  the  man.  "Well, 
that's  how   I  got  my  start." 

The  boy  looked  him  over  and  replied  :  "Aw. 
what  do  vou  want  to  discourage  me  like  that 
for?" 

When  the  man  left  he  was  frowning. — Den- 
ver Post. 

"I-athcr."  asked  the  small  boy  of  an  editor, 
"is  Jupiter  inhabited?"  "I  don't  know,  my 
son.''  was  the  truthful  answer.  Presently  he 
was  interrupted  again.  "Father,  are  there  any 
sea  serpents?"  "I  don't  know  my  son."  The 
little  fellow  was  manifestly  cast  down,  but 
presently  rallied  and  again  approached  the 
great  source  of  information.  "Father,  what 
does  the  North  Pole  look  like?"  But,  alas! 
again  the  answer.  "1  don't  know,  my  son."  At 
last,  in  desperation,  he  inquired,  with  wither 
ing  emphasis:  "l-'afher,  how  did  you  get  to  be 
an  editor?" — Zion'$  Herald. 
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Giving    Of   Thanks 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  are 
both  home  festivals,  as  Independence 
Day  and  Decoration  Day  give  honor  to 
the  nation.  Christmas  Day  and  Thanks- 
giving Day  are  both  rehgious  festivals, 
but  Christmas  is  peculiarly  so,  for  it 
thanks  God  for  the  gift  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Christian  religion,  while. Thanks- 
giving Day  expresses  gratitude  for  the 
material  blessings  of  home,  for  abundant 
harvests,  for  suflicient  income,  for  the 
provision  we  have  been  able  to  make  for 
the  dear  ones  of  our  families,  and  for  the 
mercy  that  has  given  and  protected  them. 
Peculiarly  is  Thanksgiving  Day  the  fes- 
tival of  the  home. 

Ours  is  a  blessed  land  of  prosperous 
and  happy  homes.  Those  who  live  from  the 
soil  and  who  sui)ply  the  workers  in  shop 
and  factory  have  reaped  full  harvests.  If 
one  doubts  the  good  fortune  of  the  dwell- 
ers in  our  cities  let  him  follow  the  long 
lines  of  decent  and  comfortalile  houses 
that  form  the  confines  of  our  cities, 
where  dwell  the  myriads  of  workmen  and 
clerks  who  have  moderate  salaries,  but 
who  can  save  enough  to  rent  or  buy  at- 
tractive rosidencos  and  who  constitute 
our  worthy  and  responsible  citizenry.     It 


is  true  that  the  rich  arc  getting  richer; 
it  is  also  true  that  the  main  wealth  of  the 
country  is  with  our  common  people.  Let 
him  who  questions  it  look  around  him. 

These  people,  the  great  bulk  of  our  cit- 
izens, are  better  provided,  happier,  more 
successful,  more  comftjrtable  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  poor  are  any  poorer.  They  are 
probably  belter  off  than  in  the  lauded  old 
times.  They  have  more  comforts  and  suf- 
fer less  oppression  from  Government  and 
from  those  for  whom  they  work.  They 
have  schools  and  the\  can  and  do  rise. 

It  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  nation. 
The  depression  in  business  has  past  b\ . 
A  stricter  public  conscience  rules  us. 
b>ils  and  wrongs  have  been  searched  out 
and  are  being  combated.  We  have  a 
good  President,  and.  on  the  whole,  good 
and  wise  national  and  State  governments. 
We  are  treating  our  dependencies  bet- 
ter, and  they  arc  more  prosperous  and 
better  contented.  The  world  is  better. 
Freedom  and  self-government  have  made 
wonderful  progress  during  these  twelve 
months,  and  it  is  a  better  world  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  We  have  reason  to 
thank  God  for  the  special  mercies  that 
have  blest  our  own  land,  and  particularly 
for  those  that  have  so  richly  crowned  our 
individual  homes. 


Frauds  of  the  Sugar  Trust 

The  need  of  a  most  searching  official 
investigation  of  the  Sugar  Trust  tariff 
frauds  is  shown  more  clearly  as  the  days 
pass,  each  one  giving  to  the  public  some 
new  story  of  crime  coinmitted,  informers 
or  detectives  punished,  and  men  in  high 
office  permitting  or  ignoring  theft.  Con- 
vinced that  prominent  officers  of  the  G<^v- 
ernment  have  either  failed  to  do  their 
plain  duty  or  have  .sold  themselves  for 
bribes,  the  American  peoj)le  long  to  see 
all  the  facts  brought  out  by  a  thorough 
official  inquiry.  They  care  very  little 
about  the  indictment  and  prosecution  of 
a  few  men  who  were  employed  lo  weigh 
imported  goods  on  the  docks  or  to  carry 
samples  of  sugar  to  the  custom  house 
chemist.  They  read  with  little  interest 
the  news  that  a  dozen  more  ins|Kctors 
have  been  dismissed  or  that  Collector 
l.oeb  has  discharged  123  employees  since 
March  4.    They  want  to  see  the  evidence, 
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if  there  be  any,  against  past  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  now  appear  to  be  ac- 
cused of  negligence  or  something  worse, 
and  to  know  whether  the  Government 
can  reach  the  importers  who  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  these  frauds  and 
who  profited  greatly  during  many  years 
by  reason  of  them. 

Of  course,  the  bribes  paid  by  the  Su- 
gar Trust  to  custom  house  employees 
were  a  very  small  part  of  the  money 
gained  by  fraudulent  weighing,  fraudu- 
lent sampling,  and  the  like.  There  was  a 
great  sum  left  to  be  distributed,  a  part  to 
the  Trust's  officers  and  stockholders,  and 
other  parts  to  Government  ofticers  who 
allowed  the  frauds  to  be  committed  and 
restrained  the  honest  busybodies  who  de- 
sired to  expose  them.  Some  one  in  the 
Trust,  having  great  power  and  exercis- 
ing a  dominant  influence,  suggested  the 
frauds  and  paid  the  wages  of  corruption. 
Can  the  Governmenl  take  him  into  court 
and  send  him  to  prison?  This  is  what 
ihe  people  want  to  know.  It  may  be  that 
the  most  guilty  man  on  the  Trust  side  of 
these  foul  transactions  is  dead.  But  did 
he  have  no  associates  in  the  Trust,  men 
still  living,  who  joined  him  in  the  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  and  api)roved  his  acts? 
And.  arc  they  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law  ?  This  is  something  that  the  people 
want  to  know. 

They  are  moved  by  even  a  greater  de- 
sire to  bo  informed  whether  Collectors  of 
Customs  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  heads  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
were  parties  to  this  conspiracy  of  thieves. 
Thev  are  unwilling  that  the  evidence 
against  such  officers,  if  there  be  any, 
shall  be  withheld  from  the  public  by  a 
statute  of  limitations.  Such  a  statute 
may  jM-event  the  successful  prosecution 
of  a  Trust  rascal  or  a  prominent  Govern- 
ment otticer  in  the  courts,  but  it  was  not 
designed  to  prevent  exposure  and  such 
punishment  as  can  be  inflicted  by  public 
opinion. 

Tn  the  mass  of  testimony  that  has  been 
published  during  the  last  ten  days  there 
are  charges  and  insinuations  which 
should  not  hastily  be  accepted  as  well 
founded  or  as  warranted  by  the  course 
and  character  of  the  men  involved.  T.ut 
there  are  parts  of  this  testimony  which 
should  fill  these  men.  if  they  aie  innocent, 
with  a  consuming  desire  for  an  opportun- 


ity to  defend  themselves  before  a  c6n1- 
mittee  of  inquiry.    One  of  them  is  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.    Mr.  Wakeman,  who  was  for  some 
years  Appraiser  at  New  York,  recently 
said  that  ten  years  ago  he  laid  evidence 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  frauds  before  Secre- 
tary Gage ;  that  the  latter  advised  him  to 
lay  them  before  H.  O.  Havemcyer,  the 
head  of  the  Trust ;  that  he  did  so.  and 
that    Mr.    Havemcyer    in    anger    almost 
drove  him    from  his  office.     When  this 
was  published  Mr.  Gage  said  it  was  false. 
He  denied  that  he  had  so  advised   .Mr. 
W'akeman    or   that   the   latter   had    ever 
come  to  him  with  a  charge  that  the  Trust 
was  robbing  the  Government.     But  Mr. 
W'akeman's  assertion  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  W.  B.  Howell, 
who    was    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury  at  the  time  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  .\ppraisers.     He  re- 
members the  incident,  and  he  says  that 
the  Secretary  did  send  Mr.  Wakeman  to 
Mr.    Havemcyer.     That   was   ten   years 
ago.     Everybody  knows  that  there  was 
no  exposure,  no  prosecution,  no  restitu- 
tion.   And  yet  the  evidence  was  convinc- 
ing.   Mr.  Wakeman  exhibited  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  bribe  money  which  had  been 
paid  to  a  custom  house  employee. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  mak- 
ing a  charge  of  corruption  against  Mr. 
Gage.  But  he  should  desire  and  should 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  explain  why 
he  sent  Mr.  Wakeman  to  the  responsible 
head  of  the  Trust,  and  why  the  frauds 
were  not  checked.  The  employee  who 
gave  Mr.  Wakeman  the  evidence  lost  his 
place. 

Mr.  Wakeman.  some  time  later,  laid 
the  information  before  Secretary  Leslie 
.M.  Shaw,  asking  the  latter  to  take  the 
bribe  money,  which  was  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence. He  publishes  the  following  let- 
ter, sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  in  re- 
ply, on  July  1 8.  1902: 

■'My  Hk-vr  Mr.  Wakeman— I  have  yours  of 
July  8tli.  which  has  been  unanswered  hereto- 
fore on  account  of  my  absence  from  the  city. 
1  note  tlio  inclosures  and  return  them  here- 
witli.  I  can  see  no  other  disposition  to  make 
of  the  inclosures  than  to  place  them  in  the 
conscience  fund,  and  if  this  is  desirable  it  can 
he  done  in  any  way  that  seems  appropriate." 

We  have  not  heard  that  the  evidence 
was  used  in  Secretary  Shaw's  time  for 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Trust.    It  may  be 
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that  it  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  But 
there  is  something  in  this  incident  whicli 
calls  for  explanation,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
should  welcome  an  opportunity  to  make 
one  before  a  committee  of  Congress.  The 
average  man  will  say  that  the  Secretary 
might  have  found  some  use  for  the  "in- 
closures,"  which  were  the  hills  received  as 
a  bribe  by  Henry  C.  Corsa,  and  should 
not  have  advised  that  they  be  placed  in 
the  conscience  fund.  We  presume  that 
Mr.  Shaw  has  a  good  explanation.  This 
is  the  time  for  giving  it  to  the  public, 
and  it  can  be  repeated  before  the  Con- 
gressional committee  of  investigation. 

Such  a  committee  will  be  appointed. 
Public  opinion  demands  such  an  investi- 
gation as  Congress  can  make.  The  peo- 
ple want  to  know  who  have  been  faithful 
and  who  have  been  corrupt.  They  want 
to  find  out  whether  the  Trust  was  ena- 
bled for  many  years  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  negligence  or  dishonesty 
of  responsible  and  high  officers  in  the 
Federal  service. 

The  New   Necromancy 

It    is    new    only    in    the    sense    of    a 
revival,    for    the    spirits,    during    their 
thirty-year  exile  from  popular  attention 
and  credence,  seem  to  have  learned  noth- 
ing and  forgotten  nothing.    Their  mani- 
festations have  neither  disappeared  nor 
improved  in  evidential  value  in  this  age 
of  science.    We  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
explain  all  these  mysterious  doings  and 
we  do   not   yet   know   whether   there  is 
anything  here  that  requires  explanation. 
There  are  today,  as  there  always  have 
been,  thousands  of  persons  claiming  to 
possess    supernatural    powers,    but  "not 
one  of  them  can  demonstrate  it  by  any 
kind  of  experiment.    A  scientist  who,  in 
the     physical,     chemical,     biological     or 
even   the   psychological   laboratory,   dis- 
covers a  new  force  or  effect,  no  'matter 
how  delicate  or  under  what  complicated 
conditions,  has  no  difficulty  in  promptlv 
proving  its  existence  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everybody,  but  the  forces  which  are 
said    to    pervade    the    seance    room    are 
strong  enough  to  lift  a  table  or  a  person, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  at  command  to 
be  produced  whenever  anyhodv  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  them,  vet  thev  remain  as 


unpredictable,   unrepeatable  and   elusive 
as  ever. 

Those  who  believe  in  sijiruisiic  phe- 
nomena call  upon  their  opponents  to  dis- 
prove their  hypothesis,  and  hold,  rightly 
enough,  that  if  ninety-nine  mediums  are 
merely  tricksters,  it  does  not  prove  that 
the  hundredth  is  not  genuine.  It  is.  of 
course,  impossible  to  prove  the  universal 
negative  of  such  a  proj^osition.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  probabilities.  We 
can  merely  say  that  if  spirits  do  return, 
it  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  they  can 
only  return  under  those  conditions  which 
are  most  favorable  for  deception. 

What  these  conditions  are  we  can 
learn  from  the  practices  of  amateur  and 
j)rofessional  conjurers.  Let  us  approach 
the  matter  from  another  starting  point 
than  is  usually  adopted.  Instead  of 
speculating  as  to  how  departed  spirits 
would  manifest  themselves  to  us,  a  mat- 
ter which  we  can  know  nothing  about, 
let  us  consider  what  a  trickster  would 
do  if  he  wished  to  deceive  the  public 
into  thinking  that  he  was  possessed  of 
spirit  power,  a  matter  on  which  we 
have  unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation. What  conditions  would  he 
impose?  What  methods  would  he  use? 
What  difficulties  would  he  encounter? 
The  following  are  the  chief  character- 
istics of  such  fraudulent  manifestations: 

(\)  Darkness.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  the  physical  phen<Mnena  of  spiritism 
aro  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  light.  Eu.sapia  Palladino  stands  more 
light  for  some  of  her  lesser  miracles  than 
mr)st  mediiMus.  hut  not  so  much  as  good 
ct~)njurcrs.  "    • 

(2)  Distraction  of  attention.  This  is 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  parlor  and  stage 
magician.  The  most  striking  things  in 
the  seance  room  occur  after  the  ."fitters 
are  tired  of  watching  and  have  been 
looking  for  something  different. 

(3)  Unexpectedness.  An  experi- 
menter lets  us  know  what  effect  he  is 
trving  to  get.  and  even  if  the  experiment 
does  not  work  he  d(^es  not  palm  off  some 
entirely  dilTerent  phenomenon  and  claim 
he  has  succeeded.  The  feats  of  the  con- 
jurer— and  of  the  medium — are  caprici- 
ous and  unforeseen.  That  is  whv  trick- 
ery cannot  be  guarded  against  bv  pre- 
cautions in  advance. 
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(4)  Control  of  conditions.  The  con- 
jurer and  the  mediums  aHke  insist  on 
having  Hghts,  furniture,  sitters  and  ap- 
paratus arranged  to  suit  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  primary  requisite  of 
an  experiment  is  the  control  of  condi- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  speak 
of  experiments  with  mediums.  They  are 
usually  merely  observations,  and  that 
under  circumstances  most  unfavorable  to 
correct  observation. 

(5)  Suggestion.  This  is  the  main  re- 
liance of  the  magician,  next  to  distrac- 
tion of  attention.  He  palms  a  coin  while 
pretending  to  throw  it  into  a  hat  or  into 
the  air.  Our  eyes  follow  the  motion  of 
his  hand  and  interpret  it  according  to  the 
intent.  It  is  easy  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances to  cause  collective  hallucina- 
tions of  smell,  sight  or  sound.  Our 
sense  of  hearing  is  particularly  liable  to 
be  deceived  as  to  the  character  and  direc- 
tion of  a  sound,  such  as  the  raps  and 
scratches  which  are  the  commonest  of 
mediumistic  phenomena. 

(6)  Concealment.  A  prestidigitator 
for  his  most  difficult  tricks  requires  some 
kind  of  a  table,  shelf  or  screen,  but  he 
rarely  demands  so  convenient  a  shelter 
as  the  medium's  cabinet  or  curtain. 

(7)  Tied  or  held  hands.  The  releas- 
ing of  hands  and  feet  when  they  are 
bound,  knotted  and  sealed  is  the  cheap- 
est of  tricks.  We  have  seen  a  man  hand- 
cuffed by  a  policeman,  tied  in  a  bag  and 
thrown  into  the  river,  yet  he  came  to  the 
surface  promptly  with  his  hands  free. 

(8)  Involuntary  assistance.  The  re- 
spectable and  vvcll-mcaning  gentlemen 
whom  the  audience  select  to  represent 
them  on  the  stage  do  not  interfere  with 
the  magician.  On  the  contrary,  they 
often  aid  as  well  as  give  him  counten- 
ance. The  magnetic  girl  who  used  to 
throw  strong  men  about  the  stage  was 
really  utilizing  their  strength,  not  her 
own.  Where  several  persons  have  their 
hands  on  a  table  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
motion. 

(9)  Emotional  excitement.  An  exjieri- 
mcnter  must  preserve  a  cool  and  some- 
what detached  demeanor.  Now.  even  the 
most  convinced  skeptic  cannot  witness 
unmoved  such  violations  of  natural  law 
as  these,  purporting  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  another  world,  and  especially  the 


presence  of  his  deceased  friends  and  rel- 
atives. The  photographs  taken  of  the 
seance  room  show  us  not  merely  that  the 
table  is  suspended  in  mid  air,  but  that  the 
witnesses,  watching  it  with  bulging  eyes, 
open  mouths  and  strained  attention,  are 
incapable  of  critical  observation. 

(10)  Muscular  movements.  If  the  me- 
dium were  really  lifting  tables  and 
throwing  things  about  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  to  prevent  showing  some 
evidence  of  it  by  her  movements  and  ex- 
pression. The  scientific  men  who  have  ab- 
served  Palladino  have  scrupulously  noted 
that  whenever  anything  heavy  moved, 
even  at  a  distance,  there  was  a  simultane- 
ous contraction  of  the  muscles  of  her 
limbs  and  a  strained  expression  on  her 
face  just  as  if  she  were  pushing  or  pull- 
ing it.  They  also  observed  that  when  the 
table  or  other  object  was  lifted  her  skirt 
or  the  curtain  bulged  out  and  touched  it. 

(11)  Detection.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  a  trickster  to  avoid  being  caught 
in  the  long  run.  Most  of  the  mediums 
who  have  indulged  in  physical  phenom- 
ena have  been  exposed,  but  that  does  not 
shake  the  faith  of  their  disciples.  The 
late  Professor  Lombroso,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished convert  of  Madame  Palladino. 
recognized  that  she  cheats,  but  accounted 
for  it  in  this  way,  that  she  is  a  very  sug- 
gestible person  and  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  suspect  her  of  trickery  she  is 
impelled  to  resort  to  it.  We  know  of  no 
argument  which  would  have  any  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  a  person  taking  this 
view  of  it.  If  she  is  caught  cheating  it 
is  because  a  skeptic  is  present.  If  no 
skeptic  is  present  the  phenomena  is  gen- 
uine.     It  is  an  invulnerable  position. 

People  used  to  believe  that  the  planets 
moved  because  there  was  an  angel  on 
each  one  guiding  it.  People  used  to  believe 
that  when  a  mine  blew  up  it  was  the  work 
of  a  demon.  Some  people  believe  that 
when  a  table  tips  unaccountably  it  has  a 
spirit  in  it.  /Ml  these  things  may  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  wish,  for  it  will 
never  be  possible  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  angel  in  the  planet,  no  demon  in  the 
fire-dainp  and  no  spirit  in  the  table,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  moves  the 
planet  thru  space  or  generates  the  gas  in 
the  mine  or  lifts  the  table  in  the  seance, 
tho  we  think  we  can  come  nearest  to  ex- 
plaining the  last  of  the  three.      But  an 
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explanation  after  all  is  merely  an  alterna- 
tive viewpoint,  and  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  will  always  prefer  to  use  "su- 
pernatural" in  place  of  the  word  "un- 
known." 

Interreligious  Courtesy 

We  have  briefly  commented  on  the 
discussion  on  intermarriage  in  the  con- 
ference of  Jewish  rabbis  concluded  last 
week  in  this  city.  In  that  discussion 
the  ablest  men  in  the  body  proiujunced 
strongly  against  intermarriage,  on  the 
ground  that  it  vvuuld  be  the  death  knell 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  VVe  do  not  ques- 
tion that  it  would  be  fatal  to  Judaism  as 
a  separate  community. 

But  there  was  another  incident  in  the 
meeting  which  deserves  special  mention. 
At  the  same  time  the  convention  of  the 
Episcopalians  of  the  State  of  New  York 
was  in  session,  and  it  sent  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Jewish  rabbis  a  special  message 
of  good  will.  It  was  received  with  no 
little  emotion  as  an  unusual  if  not  un- 
exampled expression  of  fraternity  and 
was  most  cordially  responded  to. 

May  we  not  believe  that  this  act  of 
the  Episcopal  convention  was  itself  the 
result  of  the  peculiar  and  marked  cour- 
tesy toward  the  Jewish  body  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  R.  Huntington,  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  Half  a  dozen  years 
ago  there  died  a  greatly  honored  aged 
rabbi  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 
Eiity  thousand  Jews  united  in  a  funeral 
procession  thru  the  streets.  When  the 
head  of  the  procession  reached  Grace 
Church  its  bell  began  to  toll,  and  before 
the  church  for  two  hours  stood  Dr. 
Huntington,  bareheaded,  to  show  his  re- 
spect, not  to  the  deceased  rabbi  only,  but 
even  more  to  the  ancient  faith  which  the 
Jewish  people  have  so  firmly  held  thru 
the  centuries  against  persecution  and  op- 
])rohrium.  Tt  was  a  most  gracious  act, 
and  one  not  singular  to  him ;  and  we 
think  we  are  not  mistaken  when  we  say 
that  this  latest  expression  of  fellowshij) 
was  meant  to  maintain  the  sentiment  of 
good  will  and  of  honor  which  was  felt 
and  shown  by  the  beloved  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  who  has  so  lately  been 
removed  from  his  uni(]ue  position  of  in- 
fluence in  his  denomination  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


As  one  considers  such  a  meeting  as 
this  of  Jewish  rabbis,  one  is  constrained 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  future  of 
Judaism  in  this  country.  Judaism  is 
now  very  strong  in  our  cities  and  grow- 
ing stronger,  altho  almost  unknown  in 
the  country  districts.  It  is  divided  into 
two  wings,  one  of  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive Judaism,  which  tries  to  fit  itself 
to  its  age;  and  the  other  of  the  strictly 
rabbinic  Judaism  of  the  immigrants  on 
the  East  Side  from  Eastern  Europe. 
The  conference  here  held  was  of  the 
liberal,  not  the  conservative  Judaism.  It 
does  not  speak  Yiddish,  but  English.  It 
maintains  the  more  distinctive  Jewish 
rites,  but  not  the  multiplicity  of  rules  im- 
ported from  Russia  and  Rumania.  The 
conservative  Jews  on  the  East  .Side  talk 
^'iddish,  have  Yiddish  newspapers,  and 
hold  fast  to  the  elder  traditions.  But 
the  children  are  taught  English.  In 
Jewish  schools  we  have  heard  children 
not  a  month  from  the  steerage  repeat 
poems  from  Longfellow  or  Tennyson, 
and  then  give  the  meaning  of  them  in 
\'id(lisli.  These  Jews  will  sacrifice  any- 
thing that  their  children  may  learn. 
They  are  the  best  scholars  in  our  high 
schools  and  universities.  When  they 
seek  employment  they  are  compelled  to 
break  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  means  that  they  begin  to  go 
over  to  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
Jewish  rites,  for  the  strict  letter  of  the 
commandment  must  be  explained  away. 
\'et  the  great  majority  of  Jews,  living 
in  separate  communities,  attending  their 
humbler  local  synagogs,  are  what  they 
were  in  Russia,  while  the  riclier  Jews, 
scattered  over  the  best  sections  of  the 
city,  and  attending  the  wealthy  temples, 
are  of  the  liberal  school.  While  mem- 
bers of  both  wings  remain  enthusiastic 
Jews,  equally  loyal  to  their  nationality, 
to  use  the  word  in  the  Turkish  sense, 
they  have  little  to  do  with  each  other 
except  in  the  way  of  charities :  and  the 
East  .Side  Jews  have  roundly  denounced 
this  conference  of  rabbis  as  unbelievers, 
little  better  than  Christians  and  infidels. 

Rut  what  of  the  future?  Dining  the 
next  thirty  years  we  shall  see  no  such 
enormous  Jewish  immigration  as  we 
have  seen  during  the  past  generation. 
Russian  proscription  is  already  relaxed. 
The  pales   are   extended,   and   Jews,   in 
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limited  numbers,  are  admitted  to  Russian 
universities.  Jews  would  rather  live  in 
Russia  than  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
persecuted.  We  believe  that  the  Jewish 
immigration  will  be  greatly  reduced,  as 
the  Irish  has  been.  Then  our  Jewish 
population  will  be  rapidly  Americanized 
thru  the  influence  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  English  language,  and  that 
means  liberalized.  The  future  belongs 
to  liberal  Judaism,  not  to  rabbinism. 
Whether  such  a  liberal  Judaism  can  per- 
manently maintain  the  separation  of  the 
faith  it  is  too  much  to  say.  The  differ- 
ence between  liberal  Judaism  and  the 
extreme  liberalism  of  certain  Christian 
bodies  consists  chiefly  in  the  Abrahamic 
rite  and  the  pride  of  Abrahamic  ancestry. 
Of  the  Jews  carried  captive  from  Pales- 
tine all  were  lost  except  the  few  whose 
sterner  faith  took  them  back  to  be  segre- 
gated  in  Jerusalem.  Whether  the  larger 
intelligence  and  pride  of  ancestry  of 
modern  Judaism  will  be  able  to  keep 
them  distinct  we  are  unable  to  say,  but 
it  is  clear  that  our  American  liberal  rab- 
bis will  have  no  intermarriage,  none  of 
what  Zangwill  calls  the  '"melting  pot." 


What  Is  a  Gentleman  .? 

Newspaper  letter  writers  get  "spells." 
These  are  bad  in  proportion  as  the  writ- 
ers feel  the  importance  of  defining  some- 
thing. A  while  ago  they  were  in  a  pre- 
ternatural state  of  seriousness  over  the 
definition  of  religion.  No  two  of  them 
could  accept  the  same  definition,  a  char- 
acteristic of  newspaper  letter  writers. 
More  recently  they  have  been  demon- 
strating their  deep  concern  over  the  defi- 
nition of  socialism,  and  their  inability  to 
determine  it.  At  the  present  moment 
they  are  working  at  the  definition  of  "a 
gentleman." 

In  colonial  days  we  had  not  strayed 
far  enough  from  Englisli  usage  to  have 
a  relatively  large  number  of  "gentle- 
men" in  the  population.  "The  prefix  of 
respect."  as  the  amiable  Mr.  .'ravage 
phrases  it  in  his  "(ienealogical  Diction- 
ary" when  he  means  plain  "Mr.."  was 
conceded  to  men  who  had  been  land- 
owners in  England  before  coming  to 
tlit\sp  shores,  to  rrrtnin  members  of  the 


great  London  trading  companies-,  and 
usually  to  clergymen.  Most  other  in- 
habitants were  known  as  "Goodman" 
this  or  that. 

With  the  constitutional  prohibition  of 
fine  old  privilege^  Ukc  rank  and  primo- 
geniture, which  followed  close  upon  the 
reforms  that  Jefferson  initiated  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  inheiited  basis  of  distinction 
between  gentlemen  and  other  men  was 
destroyed  in  America.  For  a  while 
Americans  professed  to  be  glad  tl:at  it 
was  gone,  but  distinction  i-.  too  dear  to 
finite  human  nature  to  be  given  up  with- 
out a  pang  or  effort  to  re-establish  it. 
For  seventy-five  years,  at  least,  Amer- 
icans have  been  trying  to  discover  some 
new  kind  of  a  "gentleman,"  and  espe- 
cially some  indisputable  hall  mark  for  "a 
lady." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  quest  has 
been  rewarded  with  success.  The  older 
society  of  Boston,  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  and  of  the  larger 
Southern  cities  as  well,  believed  lor  a 
time  that  it  had  found  in  pedigree  a 
selective  test  to  which  no  one.  even  in  a 
democratic  land,  could  object.  Yet  it 
was  not  at  any  time  satisfactory.  What 
did  it  avail  a  Winthrop  or  an  Endicott 
that  the  blood  of  colonial  governors 
flowed  in  his  veins  if  he  had  no  more 
sense  than  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Worcester  or  Danbury?  Could  any  one 
regard  a  Rittenhouse  as  a  gentleman  if 
he  lived  north  of  Market  street?  Obvi- 
ously, we  had  not  found  the  perfect  defi- 
nition. 

Then  things  grew  worse,  and  before 
long  got  desperate,  when  money  began 
to  "talk."  How  could  anybody  be  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  lavishly  enter- 
tain? What  could  it  profit  an  ambitious 
social  leader  that  she  was  Knickerbocker 
of  the  Knickerbockers,  if  she  could  not 
give  monkey  dinners,  or  build  as  good  a 
hou.se  at  Newport  as  the  pork-packer's 
(laughter  or  the  soap-boiler's  son?  S«> 
it  conies  about  that  we  find  ourselves 
now  in  a  stage  of  social  evolution  where 
the  only  pragmatic  way  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  social  precedence  is  to  consult 
the  table  of  multimillionaires  in  the 
World  Almanac. 

This  leaves  something  still  to  be  de- 
sired, and  everv  now  and  then  an  ideal- 
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istic  niiiul  ventures  the  suggestion  that 
we  might  create  an  order  of  gentiHty  on 
the  basis  of  fine  manners,  or  of  refine- 
ment of  nature,  or  of  intelligence,  or  oi 
good  conduct,  or  of  some  other  e(|uallv 
intangible  differential.  He  is  quickly  put 
down  for  his  pains,  with  the  unanswer- 
able argument  that  all  these  things  are 
"un-American.  Is  not  the  car-con- 
ductor, forsooth,  a  gentleman?  And  is 
not  "the  laundry-lady"  a  human  being 
with  "feelings"'  like  the  rest  of  us? 
Plainly,  none  of  these  things  will  do. 

Meanwhile,  however,  in  circles  here 
and  there,  a  queer  notion  has  grown  up 
that  we  might  apply  the  designation 
gentleman"  to  a  man  who  combines  a 
sense  of  honor  with  decorum  in  his  bear- 
ing and  courtesy  of  demeanor  toward 
his  fellowmen.  Cheating  at  cards  has 
long  been  regarded  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  as  ungentlemanly  conduct.  Why, 
then,  should  it  be  quixotic  to  regard 
cheating  in  business  as  in  some  degree 
ungentlemanly?  Of  course,  to  apply 
such  a  rule  generally  would  cut  swaths 
of  death  and  destruction  thru  our 
"best  society."  Still,  we  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  discovering  that  a  nucleus 
of  gentlemen  survived  the  wreck,  to  start 
the  world  over  with.  It  has  commonly 
been  thought  ungentlemanly,  too,  to  wear 
freak  clothing  on  the  street  or  to  parade 
in  front  of  hotels  with  atrocious  placards 
on  one's  back  or  chest  for  advertising 
purposes.  Would  it  then  be  absurd  in 
say  that  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  place 
advertisements  offensive  to  decency  and 
good  sense  on  street  billboards  or  in  sub- 
way trains?  Yet  to  convert  this  notion 
into  a  rule  and  enforce  it,  would,  we  fear, 
carry  pain  into  the  bosom  of  some  mil- 
lions of  our  most  "cultivated  American 
homes." 

The  day  may  come  when  the  dream- 
ers of  iridescent  dreams  and  the  defini- 
tion-loving writers  of  newspaper  letters 
will  hit  upon  a  test  or  mark  of  "the 
American  gentleman"  and  "the  American 
lady"  that  we  shall  all  recognize  as  a  true 
brand.  We  do  not  despair.  But,  as  con- 
scientious reporters  of  the  news  of  the 
day  and  the  state  of  mankind,  we  have  to 
acknowledge  that  as  yet  the  question. 
What  is  a  gentleman  ?  has  not  been  an- 
swered for  the  American  public. 


The   Decision  of  the  Lords 

It  is  settled,  as  nearl\'  settled  as  any- 
thing in  the  future  can  be.  that  the  Kng- 
lish  House  of  Lords  will  dare  the  wor.st 
and  reject  the  IJudget.  It  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  fateful  course.  That  way  is 
chaos. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  as 
much  of  a  Constitution  as  Great  Britain 
has,  the  House  of  Lonls  has  no  author- 
ity over  money  bills.  They  must  accept 
them  as  they  come  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  just  as  the  King  must  accept 
and  sign  a  law  of  I^arliament.  The 
House  of  Commons  grants  a  money  bill, 
and  on  its  passage  the  Speaker  presents 
it  to  the  King,  and  the  King  thanks  the 
Commons,  and  not  the  Lords.  It  is  six 
centuries  since  the  Commons  began  to 
claim  prevailing  right  over  financial 
legislation;  and  since  1671  the  Commons 
have  asserted  and  exercised  exclusive 
right.  In  1678  the  right  was  thus  posi- 
tively enforced : 

".Mds  to  his  Majesty  in  Parliament  are  the 
sole  sift  of  the  Commons;  and  all  bills  for  the 
gr.inting  of  such  aids  or  supplies  ought  to  be- 
gin with  the  Commons;  and  that  it  is  the  un- 
doubted and  sole  right  of  the  Commons  to 
direct,  limit  and  appoint  in  such  bills  the  ends, 
purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limita- 
tions and  qualifications  of  such  grants;  which 
ought  not  to  bo  changed  or  altered  by  the 
House  of  Lords." 

This  momentous  action  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  defiance  of  the  Lords,  occurred 
diuMug  the  t\rannous  reign  of  Charles 
II,  and  the  next  year  v.as  enacted  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Lords  at- 
tempted to  reassert  their  authority  over 
financial  grants,  but  no  evasion  was  suc- 
■  cessful.  Not  since  1678  has  any  but  the 
most  inconsiderable  amendment  been  of- 
fered in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  bill  pre- 
sented for  acceptance.  Since  1816  the 
Budget,  or  consolidated  money  bills,  has 
been  passed,  without  debate,  by  the 
Lords :  but  it  is  true  that  in  t86o  a  paper 
tax.  separate  from  the  Budget,  carried 
thru  the  Common^;  bv  the  bare  majoritv 
of  nine,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
next  year  the  paper  bill  was  included  in 
the  Budget,  passed  by  a  majoritv  of  only 
fifteen,  and  the  Lords  ('id  not  dare  to  re- 
iect  it. 
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The  result  of  such  a  decision  as  the 

ruling  party  in  the  Lords  have  made  has 

been  anticipated  by  Prime  Minister  As- 

quith  as  chaos : 

"It  means,  in  a  word,  fniancial  and  adminis- 
trative chaos — a  chaos  how  profound,  how  far- 
reaching,  how  fraught  with  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals, and  danger  to  the  state,  it  is  no  part 
of  my  business  tonight — I  trust  it  may  be  no 
part  of  my  business  hereafter — to  demonstrate 
and  to  make  plain." 

The  reason  why  it  will  be  financial  and 
administrative  chaos  can  be  made  plain. 
\\  hen  rejected  by  the  Lords  the  Budget 
Bill  will  be  dead.  It  is  not  a  bill  for  next 
year,  but  for  this  year;  and  there  are 
only  four  months  of  the  year  left.  The 
action  of  the  Lords  looks  to  no  new  bill ; 
it  looks  to  dissolution  and  a  new  elec- 
tion. Remember  that,  in  anticipation  of 
the  sure  passing  of  the  bill,  from  the 
time  the  Commons  have  passed  the  Reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  it  and  before  the  bill 
has  been  finally  adopted,  its  provisions 
have  become  operative.  That  is  a  curi- 
ous way  they  do  in  England.  The  taxes 
have  already  been  collected,  a  good  part 
of  them,  the  new  taxes  on  the  bill  which 
will  now  be  dead.  To  be  sure  certain 
permanent  imposts  that  run  on  from  year 
to  year,  may  still  be  demanded,  but  all  the 
new  ones  and  others  that  require  annual 
authorization  will  cease  to  be  collectable. 
Last  year  the  Income  Tax,  annually  re- 
newed, brought  in  $128,000,000.  and  the 
Tea  Duty  nearly  $24,000,000,  while  the 
new  taxation  is  reckoned  at  $64,000,000, 
a  total  of  about  $216,000,000.  gone,  lost, 
which  is  about  one-third  of  the  total 
revenue.  Let  the  Lords  kill  the  bill  and 
all  legal  authority  to  make  this  collection 
of  a  third  of  the  needed  revenue  fails. 

What  would  be  the  result?  Some  of 
the  new  taxes,  such  as  the  Death  Duties, 
have  already  been  paid  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  bill  would  pass.  But  now 
all  the  taxes  of  the  year  will  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  against  all  prece- 
dent. It  may  be  expected  that  people  will 
refuse  to  pay  taxes  for  which  there  is 
no  statute.  Tea  and  tobacco  would  come 
in  free,  or  the  import  be  collected  by  ille- 
gal force.  Or  else,  what  would  the  law- 
courts  say?  Would  they  decide  that  the 
taxes  can  be  collected  under  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons?  In  that 
inse  the  Lords  are  beaten  and  it  is  set- 
tled that  they  have  no  word  to  say.  But 
it    is  doubtful   if   the   law   courts   would 


thus  decide,  and  if  they  did  it  would  take 
months,  and  there  is  chacs  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Of  course,  the  Lords  would  like  the 
Commons  to  cringe  and  pass  a  new 
Budget  bill  such  as  they  could  approve; 
but,  of  course,  the  Commons  will  no  do 
such  thing.  That  would  be  utter  sub- 
mission and  the  yielding  of  all  that  has 
been  gained  and  maintained  during  these 
centuries.  They  cannot  thus  surrender 
their  rights.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
Government  would  consent  to  make  a 
loan.  It  might  be  necessary  to  make  a 
sudden  and  drastic  reduction  of  public 
expenses.  A  stop  might  be  put  to  the 
building  of  a  bigger  navy,  or  to  new  ex- 
penditures for  the  army.  In  every  way 
reduction  would  be  in  order,  and  officials 
might  have  to  wait  for  their  pay.  In- 
deed, we  can  hardly  guess  what  form 
the  chaos  might  take,  for  the  condition  is 
wholly  without  precedent,  and  that  in  a 
land  whose  Constitution  is  a  succession 
of  precedents. 

Now  a  general  election  must  follow, 
and  a  most  mixt  and  confused  campaigti 
it  will  be.  It  will  be  a  fight  against  the 
Lords,  very  likely  for  the  reorganization 
or  overthrow  of  the  Upper  House.  But 
back  of  that  will  be  the  battle  between 
free  trade  and  a  protective  tariff.  The 
Conservative  party  has  gone  over  utterly 
to  protection.  They  claim  that  with  a 
high  taritt  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put 
these  new  taxes  on  land.  Tax  the  corn 
which  the  poor  man  eats  and  let  the  rich 
man  go.  So  to  defend  the  rich  land- 
holders they  will  put  new  burdens  on  the 
poor.  The  next  few  months  will  be  a 
very  interesting  period  in  British  his- 
tory, and  there  is  likely  io  be  but  a  small 
majority  for  either  side  in  the  next  Par- 
liament, with  the  Irish  members  holding 
the  balance  of  power,  and  demanding 
Home  Rule  as  the  ]>rice  of  their  votes. 


Senator  Root's 
Plea 


What   will   the   Republi- 
can   insurgents    have    to 


say  about  Senator  Root's 
plea  for  subsidies  to  Atnerican  shipping? 
He  told  the  merchants  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week 
that  it  is  the  protective  system  that  has 
killed  our  commercial  navy.  Once  our 
ships  covered  the  sea ;  now  the  American 
flag  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  a  foreign 
port.      Why?     Because,    says   the    Sen- 
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ator,  wc  have  protected  everytliing  else 
so  highly  that  we  have  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  and  of  living,  and  it  costs 
more  to  run  our  ships,  and  we  cainiot 
compete  with  the  cheajjer  paid  seaman- 
ship of  foreign  nations.  Therefore, 
says  he,  let  us  give  suhsidics  to  our  ships 
to  make  up  the  difference.  We  (juestion 
it  that  is  a  full  explanation.  Ours  is  not 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  holds 
to  the  protective  system.  Germany  pro- 
tects equally,  and  so  does  France,  and 
they  have  commercial  Heets.  One  re- 
course would  he  to  let  us  buy  our  ships 
abroad  and  then  let  them  Hy  (jur  llag. 
Another  would  be  to  reduce  tariffs,  at 
least  on  what  goes  into  the  construction 
of  ships  here.  I  kit  a  chief  trouble  with 
our  lack  of  a  navy  is  said  to  be  the  fact 
that  other  nations  give  bounties,  subsi- 
dies, to  steamship  lines.  Of  course,  that 
gives  them  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the 
only  defense  would  seem  to  be  for  us  to 
do  the  same.  That  argument  is  hard  to 
meet.  To  give  bounties  is  a  bad  device, 
and  it  is  said  that  Japan,  which  has  gone 
into  the  plan  largely,  finds  it  does  not 
pay  ;  and  yet,  so  long  as  all  other  nations 
give  subsidies  we  may  have  to  do  the 
same,  so  as  to  compete  with  them,  until 
all  can  agree  to  give  up  the  plan,  as  they 
have  given  U])  bounties  for  beet  sugar. 
i>ut  the  question  is,  What  will  the  insur- 
gents say  to  the  plan  ?  They  don't  want 
the  high  tariff,  which  Senator  Root  says 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  They  repre- 
sent the  consiuners,  who  want  to  get 
products  cheaper,  and  who  will  not  care 
to  pay  taxes  to  raise  the  present  cost  of 
importation.  They  will  say.  Let  them 
do  the  sea-carrying  trade  who  will  do  it 
cheapest,  and  so  most  to  our  advantage. 
Wc  are  not  clear  that  Mr.  Root  has  done 
wisely  to  put  the  cause  of  our  loss  of 
the  commercial  marine  on  the  tariff. 

,,        ^.  A    great    editor    is    more 

More  than  an      .,     °  ,.,  , 

■c,,.^  than  an  editor;    he  must 

Editor  ,  .  .1     1       -,T 

have  various  outlooks.  Mr. 

Gilder,  whose  death  last  week  wc  lament, 
had  been  the  editor  of  The  Century  Moi:^- 
azinc  from  its  foundation,  and  before 
that  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Scrih^ 
ncr's  when  it  was  merged  in  The  Cen- 
tury. The  editorship  of  such  a  maga- 
zine peculiarly  hides  the  personal  quali- 
ties and  views  of  one  who  controls  it. 
and  who  is  seen  onlv  indirectlv   in  the 


(juality  of  those  whose  writings  are  se- 
lected for  publication.  As  editor  Mr. 
Gilder  was  judicious  and  catholic;  but 
the  man  was  known  better  by  his  other 
activities.  lie  was  the  writer  of  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  refined  and  excellent 
verse,  which  gave  him  an  honored  place 
among  our  current  poets.  He  was  also 
a  lecturer  of  much  esteem,  but  he  claims 
also  a  most  worthy  place  from  his  inter- 
est in  all  matters  of  public  concern  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  lie  was  of  delicate  physique  and 
limited  strength,  but  he  never  lacked  en- 
ergy and  purpose  to  serve  the  publi:. 
The  last  work  of  his  life  was  directed  U) 
an  appreciation  of  the  political  services 
and  personal  character  of  President 
Cleveland,  who  was  his  dear  friend  and 
companion.  Now  we  may  think  of  him. 
as  he  bade  us,  in  his  literary  fellowshii)S : 

"Call  me  not  dead  when  I,  indeed,  have  gone 
Into  llie  company  of  tlie  ever-living 
High  and  most  glorious  poets!     Let  thanks- 
giving 
Rall.cr  be  made.     Say — 'He  at  last  hath  won 
Rest  and  release,  converse  supreme  and  wise. 
Music  and  song  and  liglit  of  immortal  faces; 
Today,  perhaps,  wandering  in  starry  places. 
He  hath  met  Keats,  and  known  him  by  his 
eyes. 
Toinorrow    (who   can    say)    Shakespeare    may 
pass, — 
And  our  lost  friend  just  catch  one  syllable 
Of    that    three-ccnturied    wit    that    kept    so 
well, — 
Or  Milton, — or  Dante,  looking  on  the  grass 
Tliinking  of  Beatrice,  and  listening  still 
To    chanted    hymns    that    sound    from    the 
heavenly  hill.'  " 


Mrs.  Stetson's 
Excommunication 


One     would     think. 

from  the  talk  about  it. 

that  "Christian 
.Science,"  more  properly  called  Eddyism 
— for  it  is  not  science,  and  oddly  Chris- 
tian— was  one  of  the  prevailing  religious 
cults  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  not.  for  the 
Religious  Census  gives  it  but  604  or- 
ganizations, with  85.717  members,  of 
whom  72.4  per  cent  are  females,  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  de- 
nomination in  our  land.  The  high-hand- 
ed action  of  the  cabinet  which  rules  not 
the  Boston  First  Church  alone,  and  we 
may  presume  rules  Afrs.  Eddy,  hut  also 
rules  despotically  the  whole  "Ciiurch  of 
Christ  Scientist"  thrnout  the  country,  is 
made  much  of  in  the  press.  We  take  it 
that  it  rules  chiefly,  or  mainly,  Ix'cause 
it    holds    possession    of    the    prophetess 
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whom  it  keeps  immured  in  seclusion.     If 
she  were  to  die,  and  her  death  be  known, 
we  presume  rebellion  would  arise.     We 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  fantastic 
quarrel    between    the    Boston    magnates 
and   Mrs.    Stetson,   and   her   New    York 
trustees,    comes    from    the    ambition    of 
Mrs.  Stetson  to  grasp  the  succession  to 
Mrs.  Eddy,  and  the  determination  of  the 
Boston   cabal   to   keep    it   in   their   own 
hands.    Outsiders  can  have  no  more  than 
an  amused  interest  in  the  trial  in  Boston 
of  Mrs.  Stetson,  resulting  in  her  excom- 
munication notwithstanding  her  humble 
submission  to  what  purported  to  be  Mrs. 
Eddy's    direction.       The    main     charge 
against   Mrs.   Stetson  is  that  of  certain 
uncanny  practices  but  no  more  uncanny 
tlian  are  all  the  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist.      The  Boston  contin- 
gent declare  that  it  is  most  legitimate  to 
use  "mental  suggestion"  to  afifect  a  per- 
son,   when    used    with    his    consent    and 
knowledge ;  but   she  is  charged,   in   her 
meetings    with    her    practitioners,    with 
having  used  "mental   suggestion,"'  men- 
tioning their  names,  against  those  who 
had    an     "aggressive     mental     attitude" 
against    her,    that    is,    we    suppose,    her 
enemies.     Of  course,  she  would  not  tell 
them  that  she  was  trying,  with  the  aid  of 
her  practitioners,  to  overcome  them  by 
her  superior  "mental  suggestion."     This 
she  holds  to  be  legitimate,  and  the  Bos- 
ton rulers  say  it  is  wrong.     Yet  on  this 
she  was  ready  to  submit,  but  they  were 
determined  to  get  rid  of  her  anyway.    As 
to  the  ethics  of  all  those  spells,  wizardry, 
charms,    counter-charms    and     fee-faw- 
fum,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  to  will  the 
failure  of  an  opponent,  or  his  return  to 
a  better  mind,  is  no  worse  than  to  speak, 
write  or  vote  against  him.     All  depends 
on  whether  the  motive  is  malicious.     But 
enough  of    this  nonscn.se,  which  appeals 
to  imaginative   and   non-scientific   souls, 
no  matter  how  much  miscellancrus  un- 
disciplined   culture    they    may    have    ob- 
tained. 


William  M 
Laffan 


The  (loath  of  Mr.  Laffan. 
proprietor  of  The  Sun.  of 
this  city,  was  not  expected, 
altho  he  had  been  in  poor  hoaUh  for 
mouths.  He  was  an  unusual  character, 
and  he  made  The  Sun  an  unusual  jour 


nal,  such  as  attracted  many  who  did  not 
agree  with  its  policy  or  principles.     Hi« 
rule  was  to  secure  in  every  department 
the  most  competent,  scholarly  men  pos- 
sible, who  must  not  only  know,  but  know 
how  to  write  brightly  as  well  as  intelli- 
gently.   His  paper  represented  his  preju- 
dices and  even  his  hostilities.     He  had 
not  much  use  for  the  new  philanthropic 
schemes  that  aimed  to  regenerate  society, 
for  the  old  business  ways  that  brought 
prosperity  were  better  for  him  than  all 
President  Roosevelt's  schemes,  which. and 
whom,  he  hated  profoundly.    But  he  was 
beyond  all  criticism   and   worthy   of  all 
praise    in    his    broad    attainments    and 
knowledge,  and  especially  his  service  to 
the    art    interests   of    the    country.      He 
came  first  on  Tlic  Sim  as  its  art  editor, 
and  was  the  adviser  of  Charles  .\.  Dana, 
who  founded  The  Sun,  in  his  large  and 
noble  collections,  as  he  has  been  of  late 
years  a  very  close  adviser  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  in  his  larger  collections.    When 
Mr.    Morgan   became    president    of    the 
Metropolitan   Museum,   Mr.    LafYan   be- 
came a  member  of  its  board,  and  gave, 
we  suspect,  more  time  to  the   Museum 
and  to  Mr.  Morgan's  library  than  to  Th^e 
Su)i.     His  heart  was  in  it.     He  was  an 
expert    in    ceramics    and    prepared    the 
splendid  catalog  of  the  Morgan  collection 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  left  un- 
finished other  work  of  a  similar  sort  for 
the  Museum,  besides  overseeing  the  work 
of  editing  the  privately  printed  volumes 
of  the  Morgan  Library.  His  frequent  vis- 
its to  Europe  were  devoted  to  securing 
additions  for  the  Museum  or  the  Library, 
and   his   advice    was    almost   conclusive. 
W'hat  was  beautiful  alx^ut  him   was  the 
intense  interest  with  which  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  art  interests  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  the  city,  so  that  his  avo- 
cation almost,  but  not  quite,  mastered  his 
vocation   as  publisher  and   editor.      His 
somewhat  wilful  independence  appeared 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Associated  Press, 
and  his  establishment   of  his  own   rival 
agency,  whose  news,  collected  from  all 
over  the  world,  is  daily  reported,  over  the 
subscription     "Laflfan's    Agency,"    to    a 
nuiltitude  of  items  on  the  foreign  news 
page  of  the  London  Times.      In  liis  own 
paper  his  name  was  never  exploited,  nor 
those  of  his  editors,  until  the  shroud  of 
death  lifted  the  shroud  of  life. 
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Stock  Control    of  the   Equitable 

As  the  result  of  the  wide  discussion 
of  the  subject  which  resulted  from  the 
investigation  of  1905,  and  which  contin- 
ues with  little  abatement,  the  insuring 
public  have  acquired  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  life  insurance  than  they  ever  be- 
fore possessed.  The  immediate  results 
of  that  investigation  were,  in  some  direc- 
tions, destructive.  In  itself,  this  was  not 
to  be  regretted,  for,  in  the  main,  the  ele- 
ments eliminated  were  injurious  and 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  find 
a  place  in  the  system ;  but  in  this  work 
of  regeneration  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
entire  structure  should  fall  under  public 
sus])icion.  Happily,  the  institution  as  a 
whole  possesses  inherent  merits  of  a 
character  so  substantial  as  to  render  it 
impervious  to  hostile  criticism,  and  its 
hold  on  public  confidence  was  never  seri- 
ously feared. 

This,  however,  is  not  saying  that  in 
particular  spots  all  the  blemishes  have 
been  removed.  Necessarily,  the  work  of 
reconstruction  proceeds  slowly.  Wher- 
ever this  is  essential  to  permanency,  the 
public  must  cheerfully  accord  its  hearty 
approval.  But  where  no  good  reason  is 
apparent  for  the  failure  to  make  reforms 
of  an  unquestionable  character,  it  is  nat- 
ural that,  as  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, there  should  be  inquiry  respecting 
the  delay. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  time  in 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1905  the 
Hyde  holdings  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  being 
at  least  a  majority  thereof,  passed  by 
purchase,  the  consideration  being  some- 
thing like  $2,500,000.  to  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Ryan.  On  the  face  of  it,  such  an  invest- 
ment is  devoid  of  every  clement  of 
cupidity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
entire  interest  increment  on  the  whole 
of  the  Equitable  stock  is  limited  to 
$7,000  a  year ;  besides  which  there  were 
assurances  from  Mr.  Ryan  at  the  time 
that  his  motives  were  wholly  benevolent. 
His  intervention  ended  the  Alexander- 
Hyde  feud,  took  the  possible  control  of 
the  big  company   beyond   the   reach  of 


sinister  influences  and  placed  it  in  the 
*care  of  men  of  high  standing.  Arrange- 
ments were  planned  for  admitting 
policyholders  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs,  and  this 
was  subsequently  effected  by  amending 
the  company's  charter  providing  that 
twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-two  directors 
be  chosen  as  representatives  of  the 
policyholders.  Matters  have  run  along 
in  this  shape  since,  the  company's  busi- 
ness has  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  serious  troubles  which  afflicted  it, 
and,  to  all  appearances,  the  interests  of 
the  policyholders  are  just  as  secure  as 
they  can  be  in  any  stock-mutual  life 
company. 

Right  there  is  the  point.  Why  does 
not  ]\lr.  Ryan  go  one  step  further  in  his 
beneficent  work  by  relieving  the  policy- 
holders of  the  possible  future  domina- 
tion which,  in  some  probably  unexpected 
way,  the  stock  control  may  exercise.  It 
is  beside  the  question  to  say  that  the 
present  status  is  of  such  a  character 
that  the  control  by  Mr.  Ryan  can  never 
be  used  .igainst  the  jiolicyholders.  There 
will  always  be  doubt  on  this  head  as 
long  as  the  present  owner  retains  his 
grasp  upon  it.  If  the  majority  stock 
should  later  be  acquired  by  other  inter- 
ests, this  fact  would  still  be  true.  The 
trustees  are  men  of  the  owner's  choos- 
ing, and  their  representation  of  policy- 
holders' interests  is  purely  perfunctory. 
Just  so  long  as  $100,000  worth  of  7  per 
cent,  stock,  valued  at  several  millions  of 
dollars,  continues  to  control  the  half 
billion  dollars  of  Equitable  assets,  the 
pt)licyholdcrs  of  that  company  have 
good  reason  for  feeling  insecure.  The 
temptation  is  too  great,  and  it  increases 
annually.  Until  that  stock  is  sold  to  the 
policyholders  ami  retired,  the  mutuality 
of  the  Equitable  remains  where  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Henry  B.  Hyde,  with  the 
difference  largely  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hyde, 
its  founder,  whose  life  was  bound  up  in 
extending  the  company's  greatness.  The 
stock  control  of  the  Equitable  is  a  men- 
ace and  it  should  be  terminated.  In  the 
interests  of  sound  life  insurance  the 
Eipiitablc  Life  should  be  a  policyholders' 
or  a  purely  mutual  company. 


in  a  n  ci  a  1 


Telegraph  and  Telephone 

The  announcement  of  what  is  practi- 
cally a  consolidation  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
near  the  beginning  of  last  week,  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  sensational  movement  in  the 
market  value  of  shares  affected  by  the 
transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  week- 
Western  Union's  net  gain  (at  79^)  was 
less  than  one  point,  but  there  had  been 
sales  at  85 J4-  The  net  advance  for  tele- 
phone shares  was  1%.  For  IMackay 
(Postal  Telegraph)  shares  there  was  a 
slight  gain,  on  small  transactions.  There 
was  unusual  activity,  however,  in  West- 
ern Union  and  telephone  stock,  sales  of 
each  exceeding  70,000  shares.  It  should 
be  said  that  advances  which  had  been 
gained  were  cut  down  on  Saturday,  when 
the  Standard  Oil  decision  caused  a  gen- 
eral decline. 

Mr.  Vail, the  telephone  company's  presi- 
dent, has  pointed  out  that  harmonious  co- 
operation will  serve  the  public  and  permit 
a  large  saving  in  operation.  Undoubt- 
edly this  is  true.  The  greatest  saving 
will  be  due  to  the  avoidance  of  costly  and 
unnecessary  duplication  of  wire  plant, 
office  space  and  office  force.  Probably 
even  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  two 
corporations  do  not  now  realize  how 
much  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  And, 
as  a  rule,  the  economies  of  combination 
will,  in  this  case,  or  should,  improve  both 
the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  service. 
The  public  will  probably  gain  something, 
even  if  the  price  of  service  be  not  re- 
duced. We  assume,  of  course,  that  there 
is  no  thought  of  increasing  it.  That 
would  be  the  greatest  folly.  With  the 
evidence  of  saving,  and  of  enlarged  earn- 
ings, clearly  to  be  seen,  the  public  will 
expect  lower  rates.  For  demands  that 
reductions  be  made,  the  companies  must 
be  prepared.  In  this  matter  of  rates,  ihr 
telephone  company  in  New  York  has  in 
recent  years  shown  much  good  judgment 
and  tact.  If  the  parent  corporation's  at- 
titude toward  the  public  shall  prove  to  be 
the  same,  much  difficulty  will  be  avoided. 


•What  it  will  be  possible  fairly  to  do  in 
the  way  of  reduction,  if  anything,  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  a  practical  test  of  the 
economies  for  which  the  door  has  now 
been  opened.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that  better  service  at  the  old  rates  will 
virtually  be  a  reduction.  An  advance  of 
rates  would  at  once  invite  legislation  for 
official  supervision  and  regulation.  And 
refusal  to  make  any  concession  whatever 
in  price  might  cause  such  restrictions  to 
be  applied.  The  capacity  of  those  wlio 
control  the  combination  to  deal  wisely 
with  the  public  will  be  tested. 

....During  the  first  nine  months  of 
1909  railroad  systems,  traction  compa- 
nies and  industrial  corporations  in  this 
country  issued  $1,217,305,080  of  new 
bonds,  notes  and  stock,  against  $1,073.- 
354,626  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1908. 

....October's  output  of  pig  iron  was 
2,592,516  tons.  This  is  a  new  high 
record.  According  to  the  Financial 
Chronicle,  October's  bank  clearings  were 
greater  than  those  of  any  month  in  the 
past.  There  is  no  longer  any  surplus  of 
freight  cars.  There  were  332.000  idU 
cars  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  nearly 
300,000  in  April,  and  207,000  in  August. 
Instead  of  a  surplus  there  is  now  a  short- 
age of  5.467. 

....There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank 
on  December  16  to  authorize  an  increase 
of  the  capital  stock  from  $3,000,000  to 
$5,000,000  by  the  issue  of  20.000  addi- 
tional shares,  which  will  be  sold  to  stock- 
holders at  $200  a  share.  Recent  quota- 
tions have  been  $245  bid.  The  bank  has 
$24,326,000  of  deposits,  and  its  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  amount  to  $3,324,- 
700.  It  does  an  extensive  mercantile  bus- 
iness and  has  held  a  high  place  among 
New  York's  financial  institutions.  J.  Ed- 
ward Smimons,  its  president,  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its 
vice-president,  James  G.  Cannon,  is  well 
known  to  bankers  throughout  the  coun- 
trv. 
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Secretary 


The  annual   report   of 

T>  „.  ,  „  ^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ballinger  s  Report   j    .  , ,  -^     r.   ,,. 

'■  Interior,  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger, excites  more  than  ordinary  interest 
because  of  the  controversy  about  water 
power  sites  and  Alaska  coal  lands.  Much 
of  it  relates  to  the  public  lands  and  to 
projects  of  legislation  required  for  the 
proper  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
The  bold  and  vigorous  prosecutions  of 
land  frauds  by  Secretaries  Hitchcock 
and  Garfield,  Mr.  Ballinger  says,  have 
restored  a  salutary  respect  for  the  law. 
and  the  public  mind  has  rapidly  grasp^'d 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  fur- 
ther disposition  of  natural  resources  in 
the  public  lands  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  good  as  against  ])rivatc  greed.  It 
is  still  necessary,  however,  to  seek  infor- 
mation as  to  violations  of  the  law  and  to 
follow  such  violations  with  rigid  prosecu- 
tions: 

"In  this  present  policy  of  conserving  the 
natural  resources  of  the  public  domain,  while 
development  is  the  keynote,  the  best  thought 
of  the  day  is  not  that  development  shall  be  by 
national  agencies.  1>ut  tliat  wise  lUili/ation 
shall  be  secured  thru  private  enterprise  under 
national  supervision  and  control." 

Therefore  Congress  must  he  asked  to 
enact  remedial  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment should  have  authority  to  classify 
the  public  lands,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  reclassify  them,  according  to  their 
principal  value  or  use.  New  laws  relat- 
ing to  coal  lands  arc  needed : 

"The  inducements  for  nuicli  of  tlie  crime 
and  fraud,  both  constructive  and  actual,  com- 
mitted under  the  present  system,  can  be  pre- 
vented by  separating  the  right  to  mine  from 
the  title  to  the  soil.  The  surface  would  there- 
by be  open  to  entry  uniler  othev  laws,  iiccurd 
ing  to  its  character  and  subject  to  the  ri.cbt  to 
extract  the  coal.  The  object  to  be  attained  in 
any  such  legislation  is  to  conserve  the  coal 
deposits    as    a    public    utility    and    to    prevent 


monopoly  or  extortion  in  their  disposition. 
This  niaj'  be  accomplished  either  thru  a  leas- 
ing system,  by  which  the  title  would  remain 
in  the  Government,  under  proper  regulation 
and  supervision  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, or  thru  the  sale  of  the  deposits,  and 
in  cither  case  with  restrictions  on  their  mining 
and  use  which  would  control  the  minimum 
output  and  conserve  the  deposits  as  a  public 
utilitv.  I  believe  the  most  advantageous 
method  will  be  found  in  a  measure  authorizing 
the  lease  or  sale  of  the  coal  deposits  in  the 
lands,  subject  to  forfeiture  for  failure  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  granted,  under  such  reasonable 
regulations  as  may  be  imposed.  .\n  explora- 
tion period  of  at  least  one  year  upon  a  permit 
basis,  at  a  nominal  charge,  would  insure  to 
the  applicant  the  necessary  preliminary  knowl- 
edge upon  which  to  make  the  lease  or  pur- 
chase of  the  coal  deposits  and  venture  the 
necessary  investment  for  operation." 

Provision  should  be  made  for  forfeiture 
of  title  in  case  of  combination  as  to  price 
or  of  failure  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
output.  Similar  legiskition  conccrnine 
oil  and  gas  fields  is  recommended.  .Ml 
known  coal  areas  were  withdrawn  from 
entrv  for  clas';ificati(Mi  atul  appraisement, 
pending  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  The 
Secretary  has  adopted  a  new  svstem  nf 
valuation,  determining  pr'ces  on  the  basis 
of  estimated  tonnage.  TTc  has  rccentlv 
withdrawn  large  areas  <^f  oil  land,  and  he 
suggests  that  Congress  should  authorize 
(he  President  to  reserve  a  part  of  this 
land  in  order  that  it  ma\  supply  fuel  oil 
for  the  navy.  Secretary  Carfield  with- 
drew temporarilv  4.702.520  acres  of 
tihosphate  land,  and  this  area  has  since 
been  reduced  to  J.47T.480  acres  bv  the 
elimination  of  Innd  not  containing  phos- 
phate. The  dejiosits  should  be  leased  or 
sold  in  limited  areas  nv  conditions  prc- 
ventiiii::  mnn<^pi>lv  .ntid  injuring  domestic 
use.  He  asks  for  an  appropriation  to  b,- 
used  in  surveying  the  6.057.400  acres  of 
railroad  land  grant  timber  lands  (worth 
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SCk),(x:)o,ooo)  in  the  national  forests  and 
>ul)ject  to  adjustment.  For  want  of  a 
•survey,  "these  great  timber  land  owners" 
now  avoid  taxation.  There  have  been 
withdrawn  from  entry  603,355  acres, 
covering  all  locations  known  to  possess 
water  power  possibilities  on  unappropri- 
ated lands  outside  of  national  forests. 
I  Ic  would  have  Congress  authorize  the 
classification  of  all  such  lands  and  direct 
the  disposal  of  them  under  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  That  the  title  to  such  lands  be  reserved 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  only  an  ease- 
ment granted  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  transmitting  electrical  power  for  private 
and  public  use,  and  for  the  storage  of  waters 
for  power,   irrigation,   and   other   uses ; 

2.  Tliat  such  easement  be  granted  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  with  a  maximum  of  at  least  thirty 
years,  and  the  option  of  renewal  for  stated 
periods  upon  agreed  terms; 

3.  That  entry  shall  be  accompanied  by  plans 
and  spccilications  covering  the  works  sought 
to  be  installed,  and  covering  the  maxinnnn 
horse  power  capable  of  development  at  such 
site;  also,  that  a  substantial  entry  fee  be  paid 
lo  sliow  good  faith,  and  tliat  a  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  the  necessary  water  rights 
to  permit  nf  the  estimated  power  development 
be  made ; 

4.  That  the  construction  period  allowed  eu- 
trymen  for  the  development  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  such  power  shall  not  extend  beyond 
four  years,  or  such  further  time  as  may  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon 
a  proper  showing : 

5.  That  a  moderate  charge  shall  be  made 
on  the  capital  invested,  or  upon  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  project  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  operation,  adjusted  at  each  subsequent  ten- 
year  period,  and  equitably  determined  by  ap- 
praisement ; 

6.  That  all  rights  and  easements  shall  be 
forfeitable  for  failure  to  make  development 
within  the  limitations  imposed  or.  upon  entry 
into  any  contract  or  combination  to  charge  or 
iix  rates  beyond  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment and  cost  of  operation,  or  entry  into 
any  agreement  or  combination  to  limit  the 
suj)ply  of  electrical  curreiit,  or  failure  to  op- 
erate the  plant;  and, 

7.  i'hat  all  books  and  accounts  shall  always 
be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Department. 

Unreasonable  or  narrow  restrictions 
wotild  prevent  ilevelopnient.  The  new 
law,  while  giving  the  public  full  protec- 
tion, should  encourage  investment  in 
these  projects.  On  June  30  there  had 
been  invested  in  irrigation  works  $45.- 
757,918.  To  insure  speedy  completion 
of  existing  projects  be  tirges  that  tin- 
t'nnd  to  be  collected  be  antici|)ated  l)y  an 
issue  of  $30,000,000  of  bonds.  Tie  has 
undertaken  to  reorganize  the  field  service 


of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  is  weeding  out 
the  unworthy  officers.  Some  of  the  non- 
reservation  Indian  schools  should  be 
abolished.  The  Department  will  seek  to 
develop  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools,  teaching  Indian  boys  how  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  farming  and  the  sim- 
pler trades  and  giving  Indian  girls  do- 
mestic training.  He  has  decided  to  im- 
pose upon  concessionaires  in  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Yosemite  parks  a  franchise  tax 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  maintenance 
fund. 


The   Trust 
Cases 


Mr.  Loeb,  Collector  of 
Customs  at  New  York, 
removed  ten  more  assist- 
ant weighers,  last  week,  and  then  said 
that  the  housecleaning  was  probably 
at  an  end.  Thomas  C.  Giddings,  one  of 
those  removed  some  time  ago,  has  been 
indicted  for  false  weighing.  Surveyor 
("larkson.  who  was  appointed  in  i(X)-2. 
will  retire  on  January  1,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  withdrawal  from  the  ser- 
vice is  not  connected  with  the  frauds. 
Secretary  Mac\eagh  says  that  the 
$2,000,000  paid  by  the  Sugar  Trust  was 
in  settlement  of  only  the  claims  on  ac- 
count of  false  weighing,  and  did  not 
cover  frauds  of  any  other  kind,  lie  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  use  of  frauduleiu 
sanijiles  of  sugar.  Xor  did  that  settle- 
ment, he  added,  grant  immunity  from 
criminal  prosecution.  Attorney  General 
W'ickcrsham  explains  that  he  has  never 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  Sugar  Trust,  al- 
tho  his  law  partner.  Henry  W.  Taft 
(brother  of  the  President),  was  recently 
employed  by  the  Trust.  His  statement 
indicates  that  the  firm  of  which  both 
were  members  was  retained.  It  is  evi- 
•  Icnt  that  an  investigation  will  be  made 
by  Congress  unless  it  shall  appear  that 
such   an   inquiry  will  prevent   successful 

prosecution  of  the  guilty. Represent- 

;jtives  of  the  Standard  (^il  Company  say 
that  no  new  plan  for  carrying  on  the  bus- 
iness will  be  considered  until  after  th- 
Supreme  Court's  final  decision.  That 
(leci'^ion  will  precede  any  action  by  the 
tiovernment  concerning  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  the  individual  defendants 
named  in  the  suit  for  the  <lissoluti  n  of 
the  combination.  The  decision  ordering 
such  dissolution  significantly  directed 
attention  to  these  defendants    (John   D. 
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Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller,  John 
D.  Archbold  and  others),  virtually  point- 
\n<^  out  that  they  had  violated  and  were 
still  violating  that  section  of  the-  Sher- 
man act  which  provides  punisiinient  hy 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  such  an  offense. 
William  Rockefeller  says  that  his  asso- 
ciates and  himself  will  comply  fully  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  it 
shall  finally  he  interpreted  h\-  the  court 
of  last  resort. 


Panama  Canal 
Report 


In  the  annual  report  of 
the  ranania  Canal  Com- 
mission for  the  year 
whicli  ended  with  June  last.  Chief  En- 
gineer Cioethals  explains  why  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  canal  has  been 
raised  from  $144,233,358  (the  figures 
of  the  "Board  of  Engineers  in  i()02)  to 
$375,200,000.  Since  the  original  cal- 
culations were  made,  wages  and  the  cost 
of  material  have  risen.  Prosperity  in 
this  country  and  the  unsavory  reputation 
of  the  Isthmus  with  respect  to  disease 
compelled  the  adoption  of  a  wage  scale 
from  30  to  60  per  cent,  higher  than  pre- 
vailing rates  here.  Moreover,  the  eight- 
hour  law  was  applied.  Therefore  unit 
prices  were  materially  advanced. 
Changes  in  the  plans  increased  the  (pian- 
tity  of  work  to  be  done.  Additional  and 
more  thoro  surveys  enabled  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  the  revised  estimate  which 
was  submitted  to  Congress  in  h'ebruary 
last.  This  showed  that  there  was  need- 
ed nearly  50  per  cent,  more  work  than 
the  original  estimate  called  for,  and  that 
the  unit  prices  had  advanced  about  20 
per  cent.  And  so  the  cost  of  engineering 
and  construction  rose  to  $297,766,000. 
and  the  addition  of  the  purchase  money, 
with  the  cost  of  sanitation  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, made  the  total  $375,200,000. 
The  maximum  number  of  unskilled 
laborers  eiuployed,  33,6()<),  was  reached 
on  April  28.  The  number  of  those  from 
Europe  has  declined,  owing  mainly  to 
.Spain's  prohibition  of  emigration  to  the 
Isthmus.  The  Tivoli  Hotel,  the  nineteen 
messes  and  the  twenty-one  kitchens  have 
been  conducted  at  a  profit ;  the  seventeen 
hotels  along  the  line  at  a  loss.  Health 
statistics  show  an  imiirovement,  the  sick 
rate  falling  from  23.85  to  23. .^9  per  thou- 
sand, and  the  death  rate  (witli  an  aver- 


age number  of  44.261  names  on  ihe  pay- 
roll j  from  18.32  to  11.97.  There  were 
no  cases  of  yellow  fever  or  plague  orig- 
inating on  the  Isthmus.  The  schools  have 
been  reorganized  and  carefully  graded. 
Besides  the  two  high  schools,  one  at 
Culcbra  and  the  other  at  Christobal. 
there  are  twelve  for  whites,  with  622 
pupils,  and  seventeen  for  colored  chil- 
dren, with  1,073.  ^^t  Gatun  the  builders 
are  nearly  ready  for  the  concrete  and 
masonry  work  on  the  great  locks.  Presi- 
dent Taft  is  confident  that  the  canal  will 
be  finished  by  January  1,  IQ15. 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


\\  .  Cameron  Porbes,  the 
new  Governor  -  General 
of  the  Philippines,  was 
inaugurated  on  the  23d  ult.  It  was  a 
general  holiday  in  Manila  and  the  build- 
ings were  gaily  decorated.  After  taking 
the  oath  of  office  the  Governor  made  an 
inaugural  address,  part  of  which  was  as 
follows : 

"Capital  dcniands  a  stable  government. 
Capital  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
color  or  design  of  the  tlag;  it  wants  jnst  and 
and  equitable  laws,  sound  and  uniform  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  just  and  fair 
treatment  in  the  courts  The  faith  of  the 
Cnited  States  is  pledged  that  all  of  these  bene- 
fits =hall  be  permanently  assured  to  the  Pili- 
pinos.  No  capitalist  need  feel  alarmed  as  to 
the  security  of  his  investment  provided  it  has 
been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  law.  The  United  States 
stands  pledged  to  tiie  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  stable  govermnent  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  not  for  the  sake  of  capital  which 
may  be  invested 'here,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Philippine  people  and  the  faith 
of  the  United  States  before  the  world.  The 
security  of  foreign  capital  is  merely  an  inci- 
dent in  the  general  security  of  property  rights 
to  the  Filipino,  but  both  are  now  permanently 
assured. 

"niere  is  not  on  the  horizon  discernible  any 

cloud    which    indicates    the   possibility   of   an> 

kind  of   disturbance   in   the   present   status   01 

these   islands   either    from   within   or   without. 

,by  war  or  insurrection. 

'The  t.'nited  States  is  strong,  determined, 
fixed  in  her  policy  and  not  to  be  dissuaded  or 
coerced.  The  development  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  will  proceed  along  the  lines  originally 
set  forth,  strictly  adhered  to  by  each  sncces* 
sive  Administration  and  by  the  gradual  pnx- 
csscs  in  line  of  declared  policy— not  by  spasms 
or  jerks. 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Chinese 
labor.  Filipinos  can  do  all  the  necessary  work 
here  if  properly  paid  and  properly  treated. 

'The  Government  should  offer  every  reason- 
able  inducement   to   capital   and   should   make 
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more  liberal  the  land  and  mining  laws  and 
lessen  the  restriclions  which  are  at  present  dis- 
couragmg  investors." 

Manufacturers    of     cigars     in     this 

country  complain  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  because  cigars  imported 
from  the  islands  bear  Government  labels 
stating  that  the  cigars  have  been  made 
under  sanitary  conditions  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  They  say  this  is  a 
kind  of  official  guarantee  which  gives  the 
product  an  advantage.  In  reply  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  labels  are  affixed  by 
the  Philippine  Government  and  not  by 
Washington  authority.  Imports  of  cigars 
free  of  duty,  as  permitted  by  the  new 
tariff  law,  are  thus  far  at  the  rate  of 
about  90,000,000  a  year.    The  law  allows 

150,000,000. In    Hawaii,    capitalists 

are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  Lanai 
Island,  where  they  intend  to  grow  cotton, 
employing  Russian  laborers  from  Sibe- 
ria. 

Nicaragua's  !'^'"'  ^^ovemment  sought. 
Revolution  ^'f  ,,  ''^%^'  ^o  ascertain 
wiicthcr  Groce  and  Cannon, 
the  two  Americans  shot  in  Nicaragua  by 
President  Zelaya's  order,  were  officers  in 
the  revolutionists'  army.  Secretary 
Knox  said,  on  the  22d: 

"If  certain  representations  of  fact  vvhicii 
have  been  made  to  the  State  Department,  con- 
cerning the  Groce  and  Cannon  case,  are  veri- 
li^ed  by  inquiries  that  have  been  made,  this 
Government  will  at  once  prepare  a  demand  on 
the  Nicaragnan  Government  for  reparation  for 
tlie  death  of  these  two  men." 

For  a  time  it  seemed  impossible  to  get 
an  answer  from  \^ice  Consul  Caldera.  at 
Managua.  A  report  that  he  had  been 
put  in  prison  was  denied  by  Zelaya. 
Many  thought  that  the  latter  had  with- 
held the  dispatches.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused in  recent  years  of  tampering  with 
the  dispatches  of  two  United  States  Min- 
isters. On  the  27th  a  message  from 
Caldera  was  received  but  not  published. 
It  was  already  known,  however,  that 
Groce  and  Cannon  had  been  colonels  in 
the  revolutionists'  army.  Current  re- 
ports said  that  Zelaya  had  distributed 
thruout  Western  Nicaragua  po5>ters  bit- 
terly denouncing  the  United  States  and 
had  given  orders  that  all  American  rev- 
olutionists captured  should  be  killed  at 
once.  It  was  asserted  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  sent  to  him  an  ultimatum,  the 
term  of  wliich  was  to  expire  at  10  p.  m. 


on  the  28th.  Several  warships  arrived 
iast  week  at  points  on  the  Nicaraguan 
coast,  and  there  were  preparatitms  to  send 
•'•thcrs,  carrying  a  considerable  force  of 
marines.  At  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ion,  so  it  was  said  by  a  Nicaraguan  who 
asserted  that  he  was  present,  officers  of 
our  Government,  representatives  of  the 
army  and  the  navy  included,  questioned 
eight  Nicaraguans  to  obtain  such  infor- 
mation as  an  invading  force  would  need, 
and  it  was  generally  tinderstood  that  our 
Government  was  ready  to  enforce  its  de- 
mands, if  satisfactory  explanation  should 
not  be  made  by  Zelaya.  On  the  2Cnh  he 
sent  a  cable  message  to  a  New  York 
newspaper.  Having  said  that  he  desired 
■'to  explain  to  the  American  people  the 
grave  motive  of  my  Government  for  ex- 
ecuting the  Americans,  Cannon  and 
Groce,"  in  order  that  "the  effect  of  in- 
tentional false  reports"  might  be  coun- 
teracted, he  continued  as  follows: 

"The  revolutionists  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  the  moutli  of  the  River  San  Juan,  with 
a  view  to  blow  up  the  steamers  conveying  Gov- 
ernment troops.  One  mine  was  exploded  near 
the  "Diamante,'  which  had  500  soldiers  on 
hoard.  Cannon  and  Groce  were  captured  in 
the  act  and  they  confest  voluntarily  their 
jiuilt.  They  were  tried  by  court  martial,  were 
yiven  every  legal  privilege  to  introduce  an  am- 
ple defense,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  military  code.  Cannon  had 
taken  part  in  v.irious  revolutions  since  1897 
The  Government  of  Honduras  pardoned  hiir 
on  the  express  condition  that  he  would  ab- 
stain in  future  from  Central  .-\merican  civil 
troubles.  When  Cannon  and  Groce  were  cap- 
tured they  were  servinpf  as  olVicers  with  the 
revolutionists." 

The  rifles  and  ammunition  sent  to  the 
revolutionists  from  New  Orleitis  wete 
•safely  received,  and  it  is  said  that  larger 
<|uantities  ordered  by  Zelaya  were  inter- 
cepted and  captured.  \'ice-Consul  Cal- 
dera reported  to  tlic  State  Department  on 
the  jSth  thai  he  had  l)een  threatened  by 
Zelaya.  He  asked  for  permission  to  oc- 
eupv  the  legation  pretnises  in  Managua, 
for  his  own  safety,  atid  permission  was 
given. 


T     J  T        ,         .It  was  recognized  bv 

Lord   Lansdowne  s                ,      ,       ^  ,■ 

.         ,                  e\ervbodv  as  one  of 

Amendment  .,       '      ..•  '  1 

the  critical   p(^ints  in 

the  hi>^toty   of  tlu   Piritish  empire  when 

the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  as  leader  of 

the    Opposition,    ro!=:e   in    the    House    of 

Lords  on   November  22d  to  amend   the 
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motion  for    the    second    rcadinj^    of   the 

Budget  Bill  by  the  amendment  that 

"This  House  is  not  justified  in  giving  its 
consent  to  this  bill  until  it  lias  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country." 

The  House  was  more  crowded  than  it 
had  been  since  the  Lords  rejected  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886.  Many 
peers  who  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
the  House  of  Lords  came  to  this  session, 
and  the  chamber  was  not  larj^^e  enouj^h 
to  accommodate  all  those  who  were  enti- 
tled to  seats.  The  galleries  were  crowd- 
ed with  foreign  diplomats  and  distin- 
guished men  and  women.  Young  King 
Manuel  of  Portugal,  now  in  England  in 
search  of  a  wife,  sat  in  the  peeresses'  gal- 
lery between  the  Portuguese  Minister 
and  Lord  Granville.  Lord  Lansdowne 
began  by  acknowledging  that  his  amend- 
ment was  a  grave,  perhaps  an  unprece- 
dented, proposal,  but  he  contended  that 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  showed  that  it 
required  the  consent  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  become  a  law  and  this  involved 
the  right  of  rejectiotr.  Altho  the  House 
of  Lords  could  not  amend  a  finance  bill, 
they  had  full  right  to  discuss  it  and  to  re- 
ject it.  In  1907-08,  the  Lords  threw  out 
the  Land  Valuation  Rill  and  in  1908  the 
Licensing  Bill.  Both  thosv  measures, 
however, in  more  objectionable  forms. had 
now  been  tacked  on  to  the  Budget  Bill 
and  it  was  held  that  the  Lords  could  not 
act  upon  the  measures  so  presented.  Xo 
self-respecting  second  chamber  would 
tolerate  such  treatment.  What,  he  asked, 
was  to  prevent  home  rule  from  being  in- 
troduced in  the  Finance  Bill.  There  was 
no  limit  to  .such  abuses.  The  Unionists 
opposed  license  duties  because  they  were 
cnisliing  in  their  severity  :  -the  snme  aji- 
plied  to  land  taxes.  The  people,  he  said, 
not  having  been  consulted,  the  Lords  had 
a  clear  duty,  not  to  decree  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  bill,  but  to  ins'st  that  be- 
fore it  became  law  the  country  should 
be  allowed  an  expression  of  opinion.  The 
proposcfl  taxes  were  outrageous  and  np- 
]ircssive.  The  liquor  business  already 
yielded  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  proposed,  to  tax  it 
still  more.  The  land  taxes  [,ord  Lans- 
downe objected  to  because  thv'-y  were  un- 
productive and  cumulative,  t.and  own- 
ers who  wei"e  contented  with  a  moderate 
return  on  their  holdings  were  entitled  t<^ 
such  favor  as  an  investor  in  American 


stocks,  who  altogether  escaped.  Land 
taxes  were  directed  against  a  single  class 
of  people  and  were  capable  of  unlimited 
extension  and  abuse.  The  bill  would 
render  every  transaction  in  land  more 
complicated  and  difficult,  and  would 
therefore  retard  the  opening  up  of  land. 
The  bill  was  confused  and  obscure  in  its 
wording.  Some  people  were  taxed  not 
once  or  twice,  but  three  or  four  times  for 
the  same  piece  of  property.  He  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  free  trade.  With  a  more  and 
more  restricted  market  and  higher  bar- 
riers erected  by  foreign  countries,  this 
l)olicy  could  not  longer  be  maintained. 

,  .^      ,  Ltjrd   Rosebery   occupies 

Lord  Rosebery     ^      ,^,,,i^^,  ^,os\Uon  on  the 
on  the  Budget      j^^.^jj,,^,  ^.i^^^e  bill,  and 
his  speech  in  the   House  of   Lords   was 
awaited  with    great    interest    and    not    a 
Hltle  anxiety.    He  was  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  1894-95,  but  in  a 
recent  public  address  anntninccd  that  he 
had  dissociated  himself  from  any  party 
and  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
finance  bill  drafted  by  the  ])resent  Lib- 
eral   Ministry.      Still,   in    the    House   of 
Lords  he  made  an  earnest  plea  against 
the  rejection  of  the  budget,  as  proposed 
by  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolutions.     Lord 
Rosebery     declared    that     the    measure 
would    poison    the    sources    of    national 
supremacy,  and  that  this  was  vital,  but  in 
view  of  the  immediate  and  even  the  re- 
mote future,  there  was  something  more 
vital   to  the  country,  and  that  was  the 
strength,   ctficiency   and   security  of  the 
second    chamber.      The    budget    was    a 
crude   and   vindictive   measure   and   had 
already  done  incalculable  injury  to  pub- 
lic credit.    Like  a  fog  spreading  over  the 
country   and   breeding  miasma,   the  bill 
had  brought  the  disease  most  fatal  to  a 
commercial  country,  want  of  confidence, 
and  this.  too.  at  a  time  when  Europe  was 
being    hurried    headlong    toward    bank- 
ru]itcy    by    the    insane    competition    for 
great  armaments.     He  said  the  one  max- 
im that  had  been  binned  into  the  British 
political  conscience  by  bitter  experience 
was   that    there    should    be    no    taxation 
without  representation.     "Disregard   for 
that  maxim,"  he  said,  "lost  us  the  United 
.'States  of  .America,  and  we  arc  not  likely 
to  offend  against  it  ag^ain."    The  budget 
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bill,  however,  taxed  the  Lords  freely  and 
abundantly  without  their  having  a  word 
to  say  or  a  vote  in  the  matter.  No  such 
measure  ought  to  be  put  into  force  with- 
out a  referendum  to  the  people.  At  the 
same  time  he  warned  the  Lords  against 
a  defiance  of  the  Commons.  That  would 
be  entering  into  a  fight  upon  an  unfavor- 
scnt  from  IJaku  by  water  to  act  as  con- 
able  battlefield  and  risking  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  House  of  Lords  on  this 
issue.  IJe  regarded  this  as  the  gravest 
political  movement  in  the  life  of  any  man 
born  since  1832.  Since  that  time  the 
Lords  have  not  assumed  the  power  to 
reject  a  budget  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  considered  that  the  only 
possible  circumstances  justifying  the 
Lords  in  exercising  such  a  dormant 
power  would  be  the  direct  authority  and 
condemnation  of  the  nation  itself.  Such 
a  circumstance  might  arise  if  a  budget 
were  presented  which  lowered  the  de- 
fenses of  the  country  to  a  point  which 
the  nation  considered  dangerous.  He 
said  : 

"I  do  not  speak  of  menaces.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  lived  on  menaces  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  it  is  still  thriving.  But  tlie 
menaces  now  used  are  used  by  men  lienl  on 
having  a  single  chamber.  Their  efforts  are 
revolutionary  in  essence,  if  not  in  fact." 

He  looked  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion to  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people  on  an  issue  in  which  the  unre- 
formed  Upper  House  was  involved.  He 
suggested  that  the  decision  of  the  Upper 
House  would  have  more  weight  on  the 
country  if,  instead  of  having  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  motion  voted  upon  by  all  of  the 
peers  who  were  entitled  to  appear  in  the 
House,  the  question  were  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  150  of  the  most  dis- 
liuguislu'd  peers,  to  whom  sIkmiM  be  del- 
rc;ate<l  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  motion. 
The  best  policy  would  be,  in  liis  opinion. 
(o  nllnw  the  budget  to  pass  and  give  the 
c<iuntry  six  months'  experience  of  its  in- 
tolcrnble  imposition  of  bureaucracy  and 
loss  of  capital  and  employment.  They 
would  then  achieve  when  next  they  ap- 
proached the  polls  a  victory  that  would 
inpri=;c  themselves. 


I'urther  Discussion 
of  the  Budget 


Lord     Loreburn,    the 
Lord   High  Chancel- 


lor, opposed  the  mo- 
lion  of  Lord  Lansdowne  to  reject  the 
budget,  because  he  said  it  was  a  revolu- 


tionary proposal.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  budget  bill  that  did  not  by  constitu- 
tional precedent  belong  in  the  province 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Lans- 
downe, he  said,  asked  them  to  accept  a 
direct  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons. Their  lordships  were  invited  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution  which  was 
the  envy  of  all  other  nations.  What  was 
embodied  in  the  bill  was  not  new  in 
either  the  United  States  or  Germany,  and 
had  been  approved  not  only  bv  the  pres- 
ent but  by  the  late  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Loreburn  was  understood  to 
threaten  that,  in  case  the  House  of  Com- 
mons persisted  in  its  present  attitude,  the 
Ciovernment  would  create  a  sufficient 
number  of  new  peers  to  carry  thru  any 
measures  they  wished : 

"If  we  fail  at  the  coming  election  it  will  be 
l)ut  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  which  can  end 
only  one  way.  If  we  succeed,  as  we  hope,  we 
will  not  flinch  from  what  will  have  to  follow. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
1  ilieral  GovcrnmciU  cat,  ever  again  bear  tlie 
licavy  burden  of  office  unless  it  is  secured 
against  a  repetition  of  treatment  such  as  our 
measures  have  had  to  undergo  for  the  last 
four  years." 

Lord  Cromer,  speaking  for  the  Opposi- 
tion, exprest  his  entire  disapproval  of  the 
finance  bill,  but  stated  that  he  feared  the 
consequence  of  the  passage  of  Lord 
LaTisdowne's  amendment  and  should  ab- 
stain from  voting.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  objectionable  as  the 
budget  might  be.  the  Lords  could  not 
reject  it  without  incurring  other  risks  of 
a  more  formidable  character.  Even  the 
moderate  Liberals  would  be  obliged  to 
engage  in  ceaseless  agitation  to  secure  a 
profound  mo<lification  of  the  constittt- 
tional  functions  of  the  laws.  Lord  Ral 
four  of  r)nrleigh  added  his  voice  to 
those  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Cro- 
mer iti  opposing  the  rejection  of  the 
budget.  The  Lords,  by  voting  for  the 
Lansdowne  atnendment.  would  be  walk- 
ing into  a  trap  set  by  their  opponents. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  when  a  strong  and  conserva- 
tive second  chamber  was  more  ncccssarv 
and  he  considered  it  impolitic  to  mix  the 
(|uestion  of  the  defense  of  that  chamber 
with  the  taxation  of  food.  Lord  Balfour 
declared 
"If  you  win  a  victory  it  will  be  only  a  tern- 
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porary  one;  if  you  lose,  you  have  prejudiced 
the  position,  power,  prestige  and  usefulness  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  I  believe  every  one 
of  you  honors  and  desires  to  serve  as  heartily 
as  I  do  myself." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated 
that,  this  being  a  party  question,  the 
bishops  would  not  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  how- 
ever, felt  impelled  to  decline  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  this  point.  If  the  bishops 
had  any  function  to  perform  it  was  to 
speak  for  the  multitudinous  poor,  he 
said ;  therefore,  he  supported  the  budget, 
which  was  a  social  welfare  budget  based 
on  sound  finance.  He  was  convinced,  he 
declared,  that  the  country's  answer  to  an 
appeal  to  the  ballot  would  be  in  clear 
Engli.sh  that  never  again  shall  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  people  be  endan- 
gered by  a  privileged  class.  He  wished 
that  the  budget  might  be  passed  as  a 
protection  against  the  rapidly  growing 
spirit  of  revolt  among  the  democracy, 
which  might  become  dangerous. 


The  first  parliament 
Persia's  Difficulties      of    Persia    since    the 

re-establishment  of 
constitutional  government  by  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 15,  with  great  state.  A  double 
guard  of  honor  composed  of  Bakhtiari 
and  Cossacks  escorted  the  young  Shah  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  white  horses 
from  his  palace  to  the  parliainent  build- 
ing. Behind  his  throne  were  the  priests, 
on  his  right  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  on 
his  left  the  cabinet.  The  speech  from 
the  throne,  read  by  the  Sipahdar,  stated 
that  llic  relations  of  Persia  with  tlie 
other  l\)wers  was  excellent.  The  only 
luisatisfactory  point  was  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops  in  the  country  and  the 
hope  was  exprest  that  they  would  soon 
be  withdrawn.  This  refers  to  the  Rus- 
sians, who.  when  the  Bakhtiari  tribes- 
men marched  from  the  south  on  Teheran. 
transi)orle(l  across  the  Caspian,  landed 
at  Resht  atid  marched  to  Kasvin,  btit  did 
not  find  it  advisable  to  go  on  to  the  capi- 
tal in  defense  of  the  .Shah.  Since  the 
deposition  of  the  Shah,  the  leaders  of  the 
two    revoluliouary    forces,    the   Sipahdar 


and  Sirdar  Assad,  have  had  control  of  the 
(Jovernment  and  have  maintained  order 
.so  .satisfactorily  that  the  Russians  have 
had  no  excuse  to  advance  further  into  the 
interior.  Many  of  the  troops,  in  fact, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Kasvin  and 
Tabriz,  but  recently  disturbances  on  th-- 
Caspian,  east  of  Tabriz,  have  given  rise 
for  Russian  intervention.  The  Shah- 
sevan  and  Karadaghi  tribesmen  l)esieged 
the  town  of  Ardebil  and  captured  it,  kill- 
ing many  and  pillaging  half  the  town. 
Satar  Khan,  who  defended  Tabriz  and 
was  also  in  command  here,  was  forced 
to  withdraw,  and  the  local  nationalists 
took  refuge  in  the  Russian  vice-consul- 
ate. The  insurgents  are  rep.jrled  to  have 
raised  the  standard  of  the  deposed  Shah, 
Mohammed  Ali,  but  it  is  universally  be- 
lieved by  the  Persians  that  the  revolt  was 
instigated  by  the  Russians  in  order  to 
get  a  pretext  for  occupying  another  town 
in  this  region.  Instead  of  drawing 
troops  from  Tabriz  on  the  west  or  Kas- 
vin on  the  east,  a  thousand  men  were 
sular  guard.  The  Persian  Governinent 
has  been  trying  to  start  an  ex]>edition  for 
the  relief  or  recapture  of  Ardebil,  but 
has  had  difficulty  in  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  loan  on  the  crown  jewels,  but 
that  was  unsuccessful. 


The  Italian 
Program 


The  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  now  in  ses- 
sion. (  )n  the  opening  day 
Premier  Giolitti  brought  forward  a 
plan  for  financial  reform,  which  will  re- 
duce the  tax  on  the  manufactiu-e  of  sugar 
by  one-half  and  will  gradually  reduce 
al.so  the  duties  on  imported  sugar.  This 
reduction  will  cost  the  treasury  $8,000.- 
cxK"),  which  will  be  made  good  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  death  duties  and  in  taxc'^ 
on  income  from  house  property  and 
land.  Signor  Bertolini.  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  annoimced  a  bill  for  im- 
proving the  condition  and  raising  the-  s  d- 
aries  of  railway  servants ;  the  increase 
of  expenditure  is  to  be  met  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  rates  for  passengers  and 
goods.  The  chief  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  on  the  inefficient  and  f\- 
traxagant  management  of  the  State  rail 
roads  and  the  j)roposed  ship'sul)sidy  bill. 
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^  ^^^  ■  ^  HE  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
^^ii^^"^*       versity  has  no  marble  pal- 
w  ,,.i.^,«      j^(,gg  Qj.  (jothic  dormitor- 
ies.   There  are  few  under- 
■'t§^     graduates    and    they    are 
w^Q^/w         not  distinguished  for  their 
^^/  prowess  in  football  or  for 

spectacular  eccentricities. 
It  does  not  undertake  to  do  the 
work  of  the  shop,  the  patent  office 
the  lyceum,  the  theater,  the  govornnient. 
the  church  or  the  home.  It  indulges  in 
no  fads  and  frills.  It  has  no  ancient  his- 
tory. It  is  destitute  of  traditions  and 
picturesque  customs.  It  is  distracted  by 
no  class  wars,  faculty  feuds,  moral  revo- 
lutions, student  rebellions,  newspaper 
scandals,  or  political  persecutions.  The 
chief  student  activity  is  study. 

Consequently  there  is  nothing  left  to 
talk  about  except  the  two  things  for 
which  all  universities  exist,  learning  and 

Great  American  Universities. — This  is  th 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  larger  un 
editors  of  The   iNnEPENDENT.     The  dates  of  pul 

1  Harvard  University Jan.  7th,  tgog 

2  Yale  University  Feb.  4th,  igog 

3  Princeton   University March  4th.  1909 

4  Stanford  University  .......  .April  1st,  1909 

5  University  of  California May  6th,  1909 

6  University  of  i\Tichigan May  27th,  1909 

7  University  of  Wisconsin July  ist,  1909 
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teaching.  It  is  an  institution  after  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  own  heart ;  where  the  side- 
shows do  not  draw  from  the  main  tent. 
Here  are  no  cannon  ball  jugglers.  Cir- 
cassian ladies,  learned  pigs,  astrologers, 
tirc-eaters  or  street  parades,  such  as  rival 
concerns  have.  The  whole  show  is  un- 
der one  canvas,  or  rather  two  in  difTercnt 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  is  free  from  the 
common  vices  of  our  universities,  name- 
1\.  pomp,  pretentiousness,  frivolity,  su- 
perficiality and  extravagance.  This  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  the  best  of 
universities.  The  greatest  men  are  not 
those  who  have  the  fewest  faults,  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  institutions. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  freedom 
of  Johns  Hopkins  from  these  easily  be- 
setting sins  is  due  to  a  virtue  imposed  by 
necessity.  It  could  profit  as  much  as  anv 
other  university  by  the  vigorous  blowing 

t  twelfth  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  the  present 
iversitics  of  the  United  States  liy  one  of  the 
i!ication  of  these  articles  are  as  follows  : 

8  University  of  Minnesota.  ..  .Aug.  5th,  1909 

0  University  of  Illinois  Sept.  2d,  1909 

10  Cornell  University  Oct.  7th,  1909 

11  University  of  Pennsylvania. Nov.  4th.  1909 

12  Johns  Hopkins  University. .  .Dec.  2d,  1009 

1,1  University  of  Chicago Jan.  6tli.  1910 

14  Columbia  University Feb.  3d,  1910 
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of  its  own  horn  and  it  is  under  the  same  of  a  university  and  a  hospital  seemed  like 

temptation  to  neglect   the   ftmdamcntals  a   big:  thing:    thirty-five    years  ap^o,  tho 

and  spend  money  on  the  thinjijs  that  arc  nowadaxs  it  would  {jot  only  a  dozen  lines 

attractive  to  patrons  and  the  piil)lic.     The  in   flic   ifinanrial   mlumn   of   Science,   ar- 


IRA    REMSEN. 
President    of    the    Johns    Hopkins    University. 


university  was  born  rich,  but  its  charac- 
ter was  not  spoiled  by  it,  Mr.  Carnegie's 
theory  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
A  bequest  of  $7,000,000  for  the  founding 


companied  by  an  editorial  note  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  management  of  the 
new  institution  would  he  in  the  hands  of 
its  faculty. 
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The  fortune  of  the  Baltimore  financier 
passed  on  his  death  in  1S74  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  twelve  trustees  whom  he  had 
appointed  for  that  purpose  seven  years 
hcfore.  'J'he  founder  had  not  defined  his 
idea  of  a  university  or  placed  any  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  fund  except  that 
the  principal  should  not  be  spent  for 
building.  The  trustees  accordingly  asked 
Rliot,  of  Harvard ;  Angell,  of  Michigan, 
and  White,  of  Cornell,  to  tell  them  what 
a  university  was  and  who  should  be  its 
jiresident.  With  remarkable  unanimity 
all  three  of  these  gentlemen  answered 
that  a  universitN  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  institutions  over  which 
they  presided,  and  that  Daniel  C.  Gilman 
should  be  president  of  it.  They  were 
right  on  both  points.  It  was  because  of 
the  lack  of  true  universities  in  America 
that  our  graduates  were  going  to  (ler- 
many  for  their  education.  Some  of  them 
would  have  preferred  to  stop  in  Rngland 
rather  than  bother  with  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, but  John  Rull  tapped  them  on  the 
shoulder  and  told  them  to  move  on.  This 
was  before  Cecil  Khodes  had  opened  ( ).\- 
ford  for  us  with  his  golden  key. 

The  essential  difference  between  a  uni- 
versity and  a  college  is  in  the  way  they 
look.  The  university  looks  forward  and 
the  college  looks  backward.  The  aim  of 
the  one  is  discovery  ;  the  aim  of  the  other 
is  conservation,  (^ne  gropes  for  the  un- 
known ;  the  other  holds  on  to  the  known. 
Now,  since  students  are  cx-oflicio  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  the  aecpiisitive  stage  of 
their  mental  development,  it  follows  that 
there  is  less  temperamental  diflference  be- 
tween students  and  their  teachers  in  a 
true  university  than  in  an  ordinary  col- 
lege. In  the  university  the  seminar  takes 
the  place  of  the  class.  The  reason  whv 
university  profes.sors  are  thus  able  to 
take  the  students  into  partnership  with 
them  is  not  .so  much  because  the  students 
are  older  as  because  the  professors  are 
younger.  The  luiiversity  professors,  the 
pioneers  of  knowledge,  are  only  parll\ 
grown  up.  Their  genius  consists  in  com- 
bining the  in(|uisitivcness  of  youth  with 
the  powers  of  maturity.  Their  sutures 
have  not  ossified.  They  keep  more 
gristle  in  their  bones.  The  average  col- 
lege or  high  school  professor,  tho  no 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  is  apt  to 
seem  old  and  more  awe  inspiring  than 


the  world-kii'iu  n  savaiil  whom  he  wor- 
ships from  afar.  The  former  wiighs 
his  words  to  a  tenth  of  a  milligram.  Me 
feels  that  forty  centuries  are  looking 
down  upon  him  ;  or  sixty,  according  to 
post-Napoleonic  archeology.  But  the 
leader  of  a  science  feels  that  nobody  is 
looking  down  on  him.  He  plays  with  hy- 
potheses as  a  juggler  with  balls.  He  pops 
out  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  lie 
shows  a  certain  elasticity,  even  irrespon 
sibility.  in  his  s])eech  and  action,  which  i- 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  dogmatism 
and  dignity  of  the  humbler  members  of 
the  profession. 

I  make  this  comparison  merely  to  call 
attention  to  the  new  educational  impulse 
which  we  owe  especially  to  Johns  1  lop- 
kin.s^  In  1850  there  were  eight  non- 
professional graduate  students  in  the 
United  States.  In  1875.  when  Johns 
Hopkins  Cnivcrsity  opened,  there  were 
3Q().  Now  there  must  be  more  than 
5.000.  This  does  not  mean  merely  that 
these  students  are  receiving  a  longer  edu- 
cation. It  means  that  they  are  receiving 
a  <lifFercnt  kind  of  education.  They  are 
being  trained  to  be  promoters  instead  oV 
heirs.  The  mere  extension  of  the  period 
of  high  school  and  collegiate  instruction 
is  not  necessarily  a  desirable  thing.  It 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  defeat  its 
own  aim.  Such  is  the  opinion  exprcst 
by  President  Remscn : 

"If  it  he  conceded  that  the  training  01  spc- 
ciahsts  is  essential  to  the  highest  scholarship, 
tlicn  hy  advancing  tlie  age  of  graduation  from 
our  colleges,  we  are  interfering  with  the  de- 
velopment of  scholarship  in  the  highest  sense, 
1  ecanse  the  greater  the  age  of  graduation 
from  tiie  college  the  less  will  these  graduates 
he  inclined  or  l>e  al)le  to  take  up  the  advanced 
work  that  is  essential  to  convert  them  into 
scholars." 

This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  those 
universities  wlicre  the  later  years  of  the 
college  are  devoted  to  advanced  and 
specialized  work.  Hut  now.  when  such 
strenuous  efforts  are  bcitig  made  to  "save 
the  college."  we  must  kx^k  out  that  we  <lo 
not  injure  the  luiiversity.  Perhaps  the 
conflict  may  be  settled  by  the  recognition 
of  two  dift'crent  tvpes  of  mind  among  the 
students  requiring  different  kinds  of 
training,  the  "pass  men"  and  the  "honor 
men,"  but  none  of  our  universities  has  yet 
thought  proper,  or  discovered  how.  to 
make  such  a  distinction  in  a  systematic 
or  thorogoing  way. 
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i  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk — in  other 
universities — about  the  decline  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  This  decline  is  chicny,  if  not 
altogether,  relative.  Johns  Hopkins  has 
been  eclipsed  by  its  own  success.  It  is 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  its  imitators.  In  its 
specialty,  the  manufacture  of  Ph.D.'s,  it 
had  at  first  practically  a  monopoly.  By 
lOOC)  it  had  dro])ped  to  the  seventh  place, 
having"  been  passed  by  Columbia.  Yale. 
Chicago.  Harvard,  Cornell  and   I'ennsyl- 


JoHNs  Hoi'KiNS   Fellows  of   1876. 

Henry  Carter  Adams,  Professor  of  Political 
Kconomy,  University  of  Michigan. 

"■Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  Professor  of  Amer- 
ican History,  1878-01,  Johns  Hopkins. 

*VVilliam  Keith  Brooks,  Professor  of  Zo- 
'•'"gy.  Johns  Hopkins. 

S.iiniK'l  Fe^sendcn  Clarke.  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural  History,  Williams  College. 

*Tliomas  Craig,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Jfilins  Ho]>kins,  1879-igoo;  Editor,  American 
Journal  <if  Mathcuiatics,  1894-99. 

*  Joshua  Walker  (joru.   Professor  of  Natural 


THK    BOT.\NIC.\L    L.\«OR.\TORY, 
The    first    l>iiilding    erected    on    the    new    site    at    Homewood. 


vania.  But  in  this  field,  above  all  others, 
it  is  quality,  not  quantity,  that  counts, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  calculating  genius, 
especially  prospective  genius.  All  the 
world  knows  what  was  the  quality  of  that 
first  group  of  young  men  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  by  their  thirst  for 
the  new  learning,  but  who  knows  how 
the  twenty-seven  doctors  of  1909  will 
turn  out? 

Let  me  give  the  entire  list  of  those 
first  Fellows,  for  there  is  no  better  way 
of  showing  what  Johns  Hopkins  has  done 
and  is  doing. 


Philosophy,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1S78-1908. 

George  Bruce  Ilalsted,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Kenyon  College.  1903-06. 

Edward  Hart.  Professor  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,  I^ifayette  College. 

Daniel  Webster  Hcring,  Professor  of 
Physics,  New  York  University. 

Malvern  Wells  lies.  Consulting  Metallurgist. 
London. 

William  White  Jacques.  Lecturer,  Massa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,    1SS5-91. 

CharUs  Rockwell  Lanman.  Professor  of 
Sanskrit.  Harvard  I'nivcrsity. 

David  McGregor  Means.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science.  ^Iiddlebury  College.  1877-80. 

Harmon  Xorthrup  ^iorse.  Professor  of 
.\u.il\tical  Giemistry,  Johns  Hopkins. 

•Deceased. 
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Walter  Hines  Page,  Editor,  The  World's 
Work.  New  York. 

*Peter  Porter  Poinier,  M.  E. 

♦Erasmus  Darwin  Preston,  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  1879-1906. 

♦Henry  Joseph  Rice,  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Brooklyn  High  School,  1882-85. 

Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Harvard. 

Alexander  Duncan  Savage,  New  York. 

Ernest  Gottlieb  Sihler,  Professor  of  Latin, 
New  York  University. 

Frederick  Boyd  Van  Vorst,  Attorney  at 
Law,  New  York. 

*John  Henry  Wheeler,  Professor  of  Greek. 
University  of  Virginia,   1882-87. 

♦Deceased. 

Now,  what  university  president  of  to- 
day is  willing  to  place  beside  this  his  list 
of  Fellows  for  1909  with  tiiC  assurance 
that  they  will  prove  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
men  of  as  much  distinction  as  these? 
Why  not?  There  are  now  many  univer- 
sities richer  than  Johns  Hopkins  was 
then.  They  have  more  prestige  and 
power  than  that  infant  institution.  They 
can  offer  a  prospect  of  greater  reward 
and  the  certainty  of  an  easier  pathway. 
They  have  a  larger  educated  population 
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to  select  from.  It  might  not  be  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  new  science  of  applied 
psychology,  now  making  such  claims  of 
practical  usefulness,  should  help  us  to 
discern  in  the  adolescent  organism  the 
prf)mise  and  potency  of  future  greatness 
with  more  surety  of  success. 

Nowadays  the  office  seeks  the  man,  but 
somehow  it  does  not  work  much  better 
than  the  old  way  of  natural  selection. 

The  president  of  a  New  England  col- 
lege visiting,  last  spring,  a  high  school  in 
his  State,  asked  one  of  the  Seniors  if  he 
had  decided  where  he  was  going  to  col- 
lege? The  boy  replied  that  he  had  not 
yet  made  up  his  mind,  that  he  had  had 
very  flattering  offers  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Cornell,  but  he  was  v/aiting  to  see 
what  Columbia  would  put  up.  It  would 
seem  that  the  universities  might  get  to- 
gether like  the  United  Charities.  Possi- 
bly, however,  the  United  States  courts 
might  hold  that  to  be  contrary  to  the 
anti-trust  laws  as  a  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  competition. 

The  scholarship  net  is  bigger  than  ever, 
but  it  has  a  finer  mesh,  so  is  catching 
more  of  the  smaller  fry.  Graduate  work 
no  longer  requires  the  pioneer  virtues  of 
renunciation,  self-sacrifice,  energy  and 
initiative.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  takes 
more  energy  to  stop  studying  and  go  at 
something  else  than  to  go  on  studying. 
Many  of  our  graduate  students  have  no 
other  momentum  than  inertia. 

President  Oilman  took  as  his  motto 
"men  liefore  buildings.''  and  it  was  to 
this  policy  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  owed 
its  success.  But  in  the  application  there 
was  a  difficulty.  He  consulted  an  emi- 
nent physicist  about  it: 

"We  cannot  liavc  n  great  university  without 
great  professors.  We  cannot  liave  great  pro- 
fessors till  we  have  a  great  university.  Help 
us  from  this  dilenmia." 

His  reply  was : 

"Your  diflkulty  applies  only  to  old  men  who 
are  great.  These  you  can  rarely  move.  But 
the  young  men  of  genius,  talent,  learning  and 
promi'^e.  you  can  draw  :  these  should  be  your 
strength." 

We  have  seen  how  wise  he  was  in  pick- 
ing such  young  men  as  Fellows.  Let  us 
see  who  the  professors  were  who  drew 
them  to  that  Baltimore  garret  in  1876. 
It  was  as  close  an  approximation  to  Mark 
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Hopkins  and  the  loj,^  as  we  have  seen. 
Here  is  the  first  faculty : 

Professors. 

Basil  L.  Gildcrslccve,   Greek. 

H.  Newell  Martin,  Biology. 

Charles  1).  Morris,  Latin. 

Ira  Remsen,  Chemistry. 

Henry  A.  Rowland,  Physics. 

J.  J.   Sylvester,   Mathematics. 

Non-Resident  Lecturers. 

John  S.  Billings,  of  Washington,  History  of 
Medicine. 

Francis  J.   Child,  of  Harvard,  English  Phi- 
lology. 

Thomas  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  Law. 

Julius  E.  Hilgard,  of  Washington,  National 
Surveys. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  Modern 
Literature. 

John  W.  Mallet,  of  University  of  Virginia, 
Technical  Chemistry. 

Simon  Newcomb,  of  Washington,  Astron- 
omy. 

Leonce  Rabillon.  of  Baltimore.  French. 

Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Yale,  Political  Ecim- 
omy. 

William  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  Comparative 
Philology. 

To  what  university  of  today  can  a  stu- 
dent go  without  comincc  under  the  in- 
struction of  some  men  inferior  in  ability 
to  these? 

Rut  we  are  always  tuifair  to  our  con- 
temporaries in  such  a  comparison. 

Each  generation  has  said,  "There  were 
giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days."  It 
was  because  President  Gilman  had  the 
ability  to  discover  giants  before  they  were 
grown  up  that  Johns  Hopkins  became  at 
once  the  leading  imiversity  of  America. 
And  besides  this,  he  had  the  courage  of 
his  ability.  Not  all  presidents  could,  and 
fewer  of  them  would,  have  chosen  all 
these  men  as  professors.  The  temptation 
is  to  stick  to  an  innocuous  and  imexcep- 
tionahle  mediocrity. 

Any  normal  school  graduate  could  look 
down  on  Rowland  because  of  his  defec- 
tive knowledge  of  the  elementary  princi- 


DISTRIHUTION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  JOHNS 
HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY,    1908. 

pics  of  pedagogy.  Vet  the  proverb  is 
still  current  in  our  laboratories,  "Better 
to  be  neglected  by  Rowland  than  taught 
by  any  one  else."  I'nfortunately  it  has 
cften  served  as  an  excuse  for  instructors 
who  resembled  Rowland  only  in  their 
neglect  of  students.  Of  Sylvester, 
enough  anecdotes  of  professional  eccen- 
tricity are  told  to  fill  a  whole  number  of 
the  Fliegende  Blatter.  It  required  cour- 
age also  to  add  Thomas  II.  Huxley  to  the 
list  of  lecturers  in  the  first  year,  for  he 
was  at  that  time  persona  non  grata  to  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  American 
public.  It  is  often  said  that  a  university, 
especially  a  young  one.  cannot  be  too 
cautious  about  choosing  professors  who 
are  imobjcctionable  in  all  respects.  Presi- 
dent Gilman  thought  it  could  be.  and  he 
proved  that  he  was  right. 

Of  this  first  faculty  of  six.  half  were 
iMiglish  and  half  .\mericans.  Two  of  the 
latter  had  been  educated  in  Gerinanv,  and 
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TWENTY   YE.\RS. 
88-  89-    90-    91-    9J-    93-    94-    95-    96-    97-    98-    99-    00-    01-    03-  -oy   04-    05-    06-    07-    o8- 
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it  was  German  ideals  which  molded  the 
University.  It  introduced  the  German 
doctorate  as  its  aim  and  the  German 
seminar  as  its  method.  No  better  models 
could  have  been  found.  No  influence 
could  have  been  more  needed  in  America 
at  the  time.  Germany  comes  the  nearest 
to  Plato's  ideal  of  a  nation  governed  by 
philosophers.  It  is  because  the  best  of 
knowledge  and  the  highest  talent  have 
been  enlisted  in  its  industries  and  state- 
craft that  the  empire  has  risen  in  wealth 
and  power  until  now  it  challenges  Eng- 
land for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  It 
was  a  transformation  almost  as  astonish- 
ing as  if  the  Balkan  States  should  by 
1950  become  a  great  world  power.  In 
this  country  the  State  universities  are  of 
late  coming  to  resemble  the  German  in- 
stitutions in  the  close  relationship  to  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  development  of 
their  technical  departments,  while  the  en- 
dowed institutions  have  taken  to  imitat- 
ing the  English  colleges. 

As  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  later 
eighties  that  the  Hopkins  man  appeared 
in  the  West.  Students  from  rival  col- 
leges, meeting  at  an  oratorical  contest — 
this  was  before  the  toga  had  ceded  to 
arms — would  brag  over  the  acquisition 
of  a  specimen  of  this  new  species  of  edu- 
cator as  they  might  nowadays  over  an 
okapi  in  the  museum.  "We've  got  a 
Hopkins  man  in  our  college."  "That's 
notliing.  We've  got  two  of  'em.  And 
one  of  them  has  brought  a  new  science 
with  him — biology,  he  calls  it.  I'm  going 
to  change  my  course  next  year  so  as  to 
take  it."  "Well,  ours  is  going  to  start  a 
political  science  seminar,  and  all  the  fel- 
lows are  going  into  it.  No.  it's  not  the 
same  as  a  seminary."  "Shut  up,  here 
come  the  judges." 

The  Western  institutions.  State  and 
denominational,  were  originally  stocked 
with  Yale  men.  Later  they  drew  from 
Johns  Hoj^kins,  and  soon  after  the  Har- 
vard period  set  in.  Now  they  gather 
their  men  from  such  a  wide  range  it 
would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  p.irticulnr 
institution  as  decidedly  dominant.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  task  to  work  out 
the  genealogical  talile  of  .\mcrican  facul- 
ties. 

There  is  something  about  the  Ameri- 
can atmosphere  which  compels  to  uni- 
formity.    However  uninue  an  institution 


may  be  in  its  origin  or  original  in  its  aim, 
it  gradually  grows  into  the  type  now  de- 
fined as  "the  standard  American  univers- 
ity." Whatever  it  may  have  started  from 
it  develops  the  lacking  parts  like  a  crys- 
tal or  a  crab.  Harvard,  founded  for  the 
training  of  preachers,  turns  out  electrical 
engineers  and  "Masters  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration." The  "Industrial  Univers- 
ity" of  Illinois  labors  to  make  its  gradu- 
ate courses  in  philology  equal  to  any  in 
the  land.  Cornell,  "the  poor  man's  col- 
lege," and  Pennsylvania,  "the  charity 
school."  become  noted  for  the  luxury  of 
their  student  lodgings.  State  universi- 
ties impose  tuition  fees  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  endowed  universities  give  free 
lecture  courses.  So  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  started  primarily  as  a  gradu- 
ate school,  is  now  developing  most  rap- 
idlv  on  its  undergraduate  side. 

It  has  been  prophesied  that  the  founding 
of  institutions  devoted  to  research,  such 
as  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  the  museums  of  New 
York.  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
scientific  departments  of  the  Government, 
would  draw  the  men  having  the  greatest 
al)ility  and  inclination  for  investigation, 
leaving  the  universities  to  lapse  into  their 
former  state  of  teaching  colleges.  •  But 
there  is  another  tendency  equally  notice- 
able. The  men  who  have  left  the  uni- 
versities, rejoicing  that  they  had  thrown 
off  the  burden  of  instruction  and  admin- 
istration, and  were  free  to  work  all  day 
at  their  hobbies  without  interruption, 
come  in  time  to  renlij'e  that  students  are 
not  the  immitigated  nuisances  they  once 
thought  th.em.  Gradually  students  creep 
in  as  assistants,  apprentices  and  disci- 
ples ;  these  require  teaching ;  collateral 
branches  have  to  be  added  :  dormitories 
are  put  up;  athletics  introduced,  and 
there  is  no  telling  how  far  the  process 
may  go.  \W'  may  live  to  hear  of  classes 
in  Belles-T.ettres  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
and  a  professor  of  Sanskrit  on  the  Dry 
Tortugas. 

It  seems  that  the  peculiar  combination 
which  has  developed  in  the  United  States 
of  instruction  and  research,  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students,  letters  and  tech- 
nology, has  some  advantages  which  more 
than  compensate  for  the  alternative  ad- 
\aiitages  of  specialization  of  function. 
The  case  of  the  J<^hns  Hopkins  Univer- 
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sity  is  sij^nificant  because  it  has  recently 
been  forced  in  self  -  defense  to  add  a 
Freshman  year  of  undero^raduate  instruc- 
tion at  the  same  time  when  other  uni- 
versities are  tryinp^  to  cut  their  courses 
down  to  three  years,  and  even  talk  of 
dispensing'  with  both  Freshman  and 
SopluMiiorc.  To  be  sure,  the  change  is 
not  so  great  as  it  appears  on  paper.  Tl 
has  always  been  necessary  to  have  some 
first  year  classes  for  students  not  fully 
prepared,  and  it  is  possible  to  complete 
the  present  course  in  three  years.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  student  is  granted  four 
opportunities:  he  may  enter  with  ad- 
vanced standing,  he  may  take  extra  stud- 
ies, he  is  allowed  to  make  up  one  course 
bv  vacation  work  elsewhere,  and  he  may 
reduce  the  reiiuiremcnts  for  graduation 
by  5  per  cent,  if  "he  has  an  average  of 
not  less  than  0  for  the  work  of  his  third 
year,  and  has  not  received  a  mark  as  low 
as  7  for  any  of  his  courses  since  admis- 
sion to  the  university." 


Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Johns 
I  lopkins  has  been  impelled  to  extend 
downward  its  collegiate  work  may  be  sur- 
mised. In  the  first  place,  it  helps  out  the 
finances,  because  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment are  already  there  and  the  fees  of 
the  undergraduates  relieve  part  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  graduate  instruction. 
Then  there  is  an  advantage  in  bigness, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  deprecatingly 
of  "mere  numbers."  but  mere  munbers 
mean  a  wider  range  of  intlucnce.  a 
larger  body  of  aluumi.  and  a  greater  pop- 
ular appreciation. 

There  was  also  the  difficulty  of  con- 
necting with  the  preparatory  schools.  If 
the  student  is  to  enter  the  university  as 
.Sophomore  or  Junior,  where  will  he  take 
the  one  or  two  years  of  collegiate  work? 
Most  of  the  high  schools,  particularly 
those  of  the  .South,  naturally  tributary 
to  Johns  Hopkins,  do  not  i>rovide  it.  and 
if  a  .student  starts  in  at  another  college 
he  is  likelv  to  stav  there  for  his  entire 
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course,  unless  circumstances,  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  oblige  him  to  go  else- 
where. The  sentiment  of  college  loyalty 
has  been  so  strongly  developed  in  Amer- 
ica, chiefly  thru  athletic  contests,  that  a 
man  is  regarded  as  guilty  of  traitorous 
or  mifilial  conduct  if  he  seeks  another 
college.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  al- 
legiance extends  into  the  graduate  school. 
The  universities  depend  upon  their  col- 
legiate departments  for  most  of  their  ad- 
vanced students.  The  graduate  is  more 
or  less  blinded  by  his  four  years  of  train- 
ing in  "loyalty"  ;  he  is  known  to  his  pro- 
fessors and  he  finds  it  easier  and  often 
more  profitable  to  stay  where  he  is  than 
to  fare  forth  into  a  strange  land.  If 
students^  in  America  migrated  from  one 
university  to  another  as  they  do  in  Ger- 
many it  would  serve  as  a  stronger  stim- 
ulus to  the  graduate  schools  than  any  n<iw 
inllucncing  them. 

Since  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
now  provides  a  full  course  of  instruction 
for  college  students,  it  is  a  pity  that  no 
more  of  them  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
constituency  of  the  University  is  quite  lo- 
cal. Out  of  III  matriculated  tmdcrgrad- 
uates  in  the  last  register  all  are  from 
Baltimore  except   14.  and    only  one    of 


these  is  from  a  distance.  If  our  young 
men  were  as  eager  for  good  instruction 
as  they  are  for  a  pleasant  and  exciting 
college  life  they  would  flock  to  Johns 
Hopkins  from  all  over  the  country.  No- 
where else  can  they  get  so  much  personal 
attention  from  such  competent  men  as 
here.*  The  ratio  of  students  to  instruc- 
tors is  the  lowest  in  the  United  States, 
only  3.7.  Princeton,  for  all  its  precepto- 
rial system,  has  eight  students  to  an  in- 
structor. Some  of  the  classes  in  Johns 
Hopkins  are.  indeed,  below  the  limit  of 
greatest  efficiency.  The  visitor  feels  this 
when  he  enters  a  classroom  and  sees  a 
scholar  of  international  reputation  teach- 
ing an  elementary  subject  to  four  or  five 
students.  If  there  were  a  dozen  or  fif- 
teen of  theiu  each  one  would  get  more 
out  of  it. 

But  for  one  who  is  hunting  for  bar- 
gains in  the  educational  line  there  is  no 
place  like  Johns  Hopkins.  It  has  less 
money  to  spend  and  it  spends  more  per 
student  than  any  other  of  the  great  uni- 
versities. The  total  expenditure  for  sala- 
ries of  the  instructing  staflF  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  students  gives  for 
Johns  Hopkins  $324.  Nearest  to  this 
stand  Cohmibia.  $250;  Princeton.  $235. 
and  Stanforrl  $230. 

But  opportunities  for  learning  and 
culture  and  association  with  .scholarly 
men  are  not  what  draw  boys  in  large 
nuiubers  to  a  university.  The  less  per- 
sonal attention  they  get  from  the  pro- 
fessors the  better  .some  of  them  like  it. 
.\nd  of  the  really  popular  attractions  to 
students  the  Johns  Hopkins  aflfords  verv 
few^  The  imdergraduates  bcinf:  Balti- 
moreans.  they  regard  this  university  as 
a  sort  of  superior  hic:h  school.  There  is 
no  dormitory  or  club  house  to  serve  as 
a  center  of  collegiate  societv.  Thev  have 
a  gymnasiiuu  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  biulding. 
but  their  principal  resort  is  a  dingy  base- 
ment barber  shop,  and  their  cliief  pastime, 
according  to  luy  observation,  is  jtitching 
dimes  in  the  allev.  The  only  student 
publication  is  the  Nczcs  Letter,  a  maga- 
zine of  uncertain  character  and  time  of 
appearance. 

It  is  apparently  significant  of  the 
chanq:ing  tiattire  of  the  university  that 
the  first  building  erected  on  the  new  site 
at  Homewood  is  a  concrete  stadium.  The 

•See   table  in  the   first  trticle  of  this  series. 
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plans  provide  also  for  a  gymnasium,  nine 
dormitories,  a  dining  hall  and  all  the 
other  modern  conveniences.  It  was  orig- 
inally intended  that  the  University  shouhl 
occupy  a  site  in  the  suburbs,  but  as 
there  was  no  money  for  bnildin'gs  two 
private  residences  in  the  city  were  made 
over  for  temporary  occupancy.  Later  a 
few  buildings  were  put  up  and  the  plan 
of  moving  out  was  in  abeyance.  Now, 
however,  the  Homewood  tract  has  been 
made -accessible  by  trolley  lines  and  paved 
streets,  and  an  architectural  scheme  for 
its  development  has  been  adopted.  The 
proposed  arrangement  of  the  grounds 
and  building  is  indicated  on  the  plan 
herewith  published.  it  will  make  an 
ideal  campus,  spacious,  diversified  in  con- 
tour and  well  wooded.  The  old  Carroll 
mansion,  in  the  colonial  style,  will  re- 
main in  its  place  and  give  a  touch  of  his- 
toricity to  this  most  modern  and  unro- 
mantic  of  universities.  The  new  build- 
ings, in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
institution,  will  be  plain,  substantial  and 
unpretentious.  President  Oilman,  in  his 
inaugural,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
permanent  buildings  would  not  be  "a 
medieval  pile,  but  a  series  of  modern  in- 
stitutions; not  a  monumental,  but  a  ser- 
viceable group  of  structures.  The  middle 
ages  have  not  built  any  cloisters  lor  us. 
Why  should  we  "build  for  tjie  middle 
ages  ?" 

According  to  the  architectural  plans 
tentatively  adopted  for  Homewood  there 
will  be  two  groups  of  buildings ;  one,  an 
avenue  of  dormitories  with  the  gynma- 
sium  at  one  end  and  the  dining  hall  at 
the  other.  The  other  group  is  arranged 
like  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a  library  as 
the  choir,  with  a  chapel  on  one  end  of  the 
transept,  and  an  auditorium  and  adminis- 
tration building  on  the  other  end,  with 
laboratories  down  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  a  museum  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  The  plans  are  astonishingly  mod- 
est compared  with  the  ambitious  projects 
of  California,  Chicago.  Princeton,  Wis- 
consin and  other  universities.  For  ex- 
ample, the  largest  and  most  expensive 
building  contemplated  is  the  library, 
which,  according  to  the  specifications,  is 
to  provide  room  "for  present  and  future 
books,  to  number  about  300.000,  with  ap- 
propriate and  comfortable  reading 
space."     This  is  about  twice  the  inimber 


of  books  that  tlopkins  now  has,  but  it 
is  fewer  than  Columbia,  Harvard,  Cor- 
nell, Princeton,  Chicago  and  Yale  have 
at  present,  and  certainly  less  than  any 
great  university  should  expect  in  the  fu- 
ture, hor  the  new  lijjrary  building  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  $Si4,fK)fj  has 
been  raised. 

President  Renisen  estimates  that  the 
seven  or  eight  buildings  actually  needed 
at  the  beginning,  library,  recitation  hall, 
dormitory,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gynniasium,  and 
four  laboratories,  chemical,  geological, 
biological  and  physical,  can  be  con- 
structed for  a  sum  between  $750,000  and 
$1,000,000.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  do 
it  for  that,  but  I  hope  he  will  soon  have 
a  chance  to  try.  The  General  I-lducation 
Board  has  offered  to  give  $200,000  to 
the  university  if  a  million  can  be  raised 
for  the  removal  to  Homewood.  An  in- 
stitution which  has  done  so  much  for 
America  and  for  the  world  as  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  is  capable  of 
doing  as  much  more  in  the  future,  ought 
not  to  have  its  work  impeded  for  lack  of 
an  amount  of  money  nojarger  than  other 
universities  jnit  into  a  single  edifice.  The 
fact    that    Mr.    Johns    Hopkins    has    not 
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been  dead  so  long  as  Mr.  John  Harvard      support   of   the   institution    which   bears 

or  Mr.  Ehhu  Yale  ought  not  to  deter  a      his  name. 

man  of  wealth  from  contributing  to  the         President  Kemsen  is  a  man  of  varied 

ability,  but  it  must  be 
confc'jit  that  he  is  not  a 
good  beggar.  He  does 
not  carry  around  in  the 
vest  j)ocket  of  his  dress 
suit  a  collapsible  card- 
board model  of  his  next 
new  building,  ready  at 
the  psychological  moment 
to  set  it  up  on  the  table- 
cloth beside  his  coffee 
cup. 

Some  college  presi- 
dents regard  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  as  the  most 
important  work  they  can 
do  for  education,  and 
perhaps  they  are  right  in 
>o  thinking.  But  Presi- 
dent Remsen  has  other 
things  that  he  prefers  to 
do,  and,  strange  to  say. 
tile  trustees  approve  of 
his  singular  view  of 
presidential  duties. 

Being  without  million- 
aire patrons  and  a  large 
body  of  rich  alumni,  it 
might  be  thought  that 
tlie  university  would  turn 
toward  the  third  fountain 
of  revenue,  the  State 
treasury.  There  is  no 
.*^tatc  university  in  Mary- 
land, and  altho  the  work 
hitherto  done  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  is  not  of 
the  kind  that  receives 
popular  appreciation  and 
support,  yet  it  could  add 
the  vocational  training 
and  administrative  serv- 
ices without  interfering 
with  its  higher  functions. 
Maryland  is  not  a  large 
or  rich  State,  but  if  il 
were  as  generously  in- 
clined toward  education 
as  Western  States  of  less 
resources  it  could  be  giv- 
ing a  million  a  year  to 
the  university.  Occasion- 
ally the  General  Asscm- 
rREi,iMiN;\Rv  PLANS  FOR  THE  nuii.niNGS  .\T  HOMEWoon.        blv  has  coiiie  to  the  aid 
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of  the  university  by  the  appropriation  of 
a  paltry  sum,  say  $25,000,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  dispcjsiticjn  on  tlic  part  of 
either  State  or  university  to  make  a 
closer  alliance. 

The  University  maintains,  with  assist- 
ance from  the  State  and  h'ederal  Govern- 
ments, three  official  bureaus:  The  Mary- 
land Geological  Survey,  the  Maryland 
Weather  Service,  and  the  Maryland  For- 
estry Bureau.  The  first  has  been  run- 
ning for  thirteen  years,  and  has  prepared 
topographical  and  geological  maps  of  the 
State  and  monographs  on  the  fossil  plant 
and  animal  remains.  The  extensive  proj- 
ects of  the  State  Government  for  the 
construction  of  good  roads  thruout 
Maryland  are  being  carried  out  imdcr  the 
direction  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
Weather  Service  was  established  eighteen 
years  ago,  but  the  Forestry  Bureau  is  a 
new  undertaking,  started  in  igo6.  In 
many  other  ways  the  University  has  been 
of  service  to  Baltimore  and  Maryland, 
most  conspicuously  in  education,  in  in- 
stigating and  directing  reforms  in  taxa- 
tion and  sanitation  and  in  the  discovery 
of  improved  methods  of  oyster  culture. 
Many  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity by  its  professors  and  distin- 
guished visitors  have  been  thrown  open 
to  the  people,  tho  not  so  many  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  as 
one  would  expect  in  a  city  like  Baltimore. 
Above  all,  the  city  derives  an  inestimable 
advantage  in  being  known  thruout  the 
world  as  the  seat  of  such  an  institution 
of  learning  and  culture  as  the  Johns 
H  o]ik  ins  I  In  i  ve  r  s  i  ty . 

A  new  movement  toward  the  extension 
of  the  advantages  of  the  l^niversity  is  the 
opem'ng  this  year  of  College  Courses  for 
Teachers,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.  These 
are  given  between  4  and  6  on  weekday 
afternoons  and  on  .Saturday  forenoons. 
The  classes  are  open  to  both  sexes,  but 
in  order  to  maintain  formally  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  required  by  Fastern  ideas 
of  propriety  the  degree  of  ;\.  B.  in  the 
case  of  women  is  conferred  by  the 
Woman's  College,  even  tho  three-fourths 
of  their  work  may  have  been  done  in  the 
Johns  Uo])kins  I'niversity.  This  may 
ultimately  lead  to  some  such  relationship 
as  exists  between  Barnard  and  Columbia 
and  Radcli ffe  and  TTarvard.  The  Wom- 
an's College  has  a  sutVicicntly  high  stand- 


ing in  the  educational  world  so  that  it 
would  not  be  a  mesalliance.  President 
(iilman,  in  his  inaugural  of  1876,  cx- 
])ressed  his  desire  for  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  this,  and  said  : 

"Of  tliis  I  am  cert.Tin  they  are  not  among 
llic  wise  who  dcprcc.itc  the  intellectual  capa- 
city of  women  and  they  are  n'ft  among  the 
Iirndcnt  who  would  deny  to  women  the  best 
opportunity   for  education   and  culture." 

This  work  for  teachers  is  not  alto- 
gether a  new  departure.  As  early  as 
i(S77,  Dr.  Martin  had  a  class  of  sixteen, 
mostly  women,  meeting  Saturday  morn- 
ings for  the  study  of  physiology. 

The  Medical  School  has  been  open  to 
women  from  the  beginning,  chiefly  thru 
the  influence  of  the  ladies  of  Baltimore, 
who  raised  a  fund  for  its  buildings.  .\ 
little  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  candidates 
for  M.  D.  are  women,  and  there  are  four 
women  on  the  medical  faculty.  Dr. 
Christine  Ladd  h^ranklin  has  had  for 
many  years  a  lectureship  on  the  theory 
of  color  vision  in  the  l"^niversity.  Women 
were  adnu'tted  to  the  graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  General  University  in  K707, 
but  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  a  few 
mciubers  of  the  faculty  it  was  provided 
that  an  instructor  who  objected  to  their 
presence  in  his  classes  could  exclude 
them.  T  believe  the  veteran.  Professor 
Ciildersleeve,  is  the  only  one  who  still 
holds  out  against  them,  but  as  few  women 
would  want  to  attend  his  classes,  any- 
way, the  restriction  is  not  serious. 

Among  the  daringly  sensible  innova- 
tions of  (he  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
the  start  was  the  recognition  of  the  futil- 
ity of  maintaining  various  degrees  where 
the  studies  were  largely  elective.  Three 
degrees  were  established :  M.  D.  anrl 
Ph.D.  for  graduate  and  research  work, 
and  A.  B.  for  imdergraduate  work.  To 
these  was  added  last  year  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  the  requirements  for  which  arc 
practically  the  same  as  for  Ph.D..  except 
the  dissertation.  This  is  probably  as 
simple  and  definite  a  systeju  as  is  now  at- 
tainable, and  the  example  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins is  to  be  comiucnded  to  those  uni- 
versities which  are  still  wrangling  over 
tho  >^ubject  or  have  aflopted  as  a  com- 
promise a  meaningless  or  misleading  dis- 
tinction. 

\  man  uu'ght  as  well  write  X.  Y.  after 
his  naiue  as  B.  .\.  or  B.  .*>.,  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  these,  if  there  happens 
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to  be  any,  can  only  be  determined  by 
careful  study  of  the  catalogs  of  the  col- 
lege for  the  particular  years  he  was 
there,  supplemented  by  research  in  the 
minutes  of  the  faculty  committees  who 
may  have  taken  "special  action"  in  his 
case.  Yet  it  is  the  importance  attached  to 
these  meaningless  titles  by  the  academic 
mind  that  prevents  the  adaptation  of  ed- 
ucation to  individual  needs  and  causes 
friction  whenever  a  student  would  pass 
from  the  high  school  to  the  university, 


how  much  labor  and  anxiety  we  "spend  on 
unessentials.  The  English  make  fun  of 
us  because  we  talk  about  "graduating" 
our  students.  They  do  not  realize  that 
in  this  country  we  are  apt  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  "graduation"  of  students  than 
to  their  education.  We  are  graduating 
them  all  the  time,  at  hourly,  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  mid-term,  term,  annual 
and  quadrennial  intervals,  and  for  a  pro- 
fessor to  neglect  it  is  the  unpardonable 
sin.     He  may  be  in  the  habit  of  coming 
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from  one  college  to  another  or  from  one 
department  to  another  of  the  same  imi- 
versity.  The  impossible  ideal  would  be 
to  cut  away  all  this  red  tape  and  let  any 
student  enter  any  classes  of  any  univer- 
sity for  which  he  could  prove  himself 
qualified,  and  leave  at  any  time  with  a 
simple  certificate  stating  what  work  he 
had  done  or  what  proficiency  he  had  ac- 
(piired.  There  arc  a  few  professors  in 
almost  every  faculty  who  hold  and  even 
discreetly  advocate  this  extreme  view. 
Hut  however  impracticable  it  may  be.  it 
is  well  to  keep  it  in  mind  to  remind  us  of 


into  his  classroom  without  a  preconceived 
notion  of  what  he  is  going  to  say ;  he  may 
sit  on  the  edge  of  a  desk  and  occupy  the 
hour  telling  funny  stories,  and  nobodv 
will  object.  But  if  he  is  a  day  late  in 
sending  in  his  grades  the  registrar,  the 
ilenn  and  the  president  will  get  after  him. 
.And  how  little  these  grades  and  degrees 
mean  after  all ! 

.■\ltho  the  bachelor's  degree  does  not 
indicate  the  character  of  a  man's  mind  or 
training,  it  might  at  least  be  expected  to 
give  the  number  of  years  he  has  spent 
at  some  kind  of  collegiate  work,  but  even 
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here  it  fails.  There  is  one  point  in  our 
educational  ladder  tolerably  well  fixed, 
that  is,  the  entrance  requirements  to  a 
reputable  college,  probably  defined  with 
as  much  exactness  as  is  practicable.  It 
is  becoming  the  rule  to  recpiire  for  en- 
trance to  professional  training  one,  two. 
three  or  four  years  of  collegiate  work. 
We  need  designations  for  these  periods 
of  preparation.  Why  not  let  the  degrees 
sink  into  innocuous  desuetude  and  simply 
indicate  by  some  name  or  symbols  the 
number  of  years  that  a  man  has  spent  in 
study  since  he  left  the  high  school?  A 
"biennarian"  would  be  ready  to  enter 
most  of  the  law  and  medical  schools.  A 
"septennarian"  would  be  ripe  for  a  Ph.D. 
if  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
carry  on  original  research,  or  for  a  cor- 
responding teacher's  degree  if  he  had 
demonstrated  that  he  had  the  ability  to 
teach.  If  he  did  not  belong  to  either  of 
these  naturally  limited  classes  the  univer- 
sity woulc.  noi  be  obliged  to  stultify  itself 
by  saying  he  did,  out  of  consideration 
for  his  perseverance  and  industry.  He 
would  have  full  credit  for  seven  years  of 
satisfactory  work,  just  what  he  is  en- 
titled to  and  nothing  more.  Instead  of 
meaningless  initials  a  few  symbols  would 
summarize  a  man's  whole  educational 
history,     h'or  example : 

John  Doe.  I,  II  Pr.,  Ill  Y.  (Cheni.),  IV,  V 
liar.  (Biol.),  VI,  VII  J.  H.  (Med.). 

This,  which  looks  a  little  like  a  dental 
formula,  stands  for  a  very  creditable  and 
consistent  course,  probably  better  than 
the  student  would  have  obtained  if  he 
had  stuck  in  one  institution.  He  to-^k 
his  first  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  at  Princeton,  then  went  to  Yale  for 
a  year's  specializing  in  chemistry,  fol- 
lowed this  with  two  years  of  work,  chief- 
ly biological,  at  Harvard,  and  finished 
with  two  more  in  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal. The  anilin  dyes  are  exhaustless,  so 
our  collegiate  dressmakers  woulil  be  able 
to  put  all  this  on  his  gown  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  for  sartorial  symbolism 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  savages 
and  savants. 

What  I  like  about  Johns  Hopkins  is  its 
honesty  and  earnestness,  its  freedom 
from  affectations  and  extravagances. 
The  laboratories  and  libraries  are  not 
show  places,  but  workshops.  Yet  not 
such  workshops  as  we  are  accustomed  to 


see  filled  with  clock-watchers  and  task- 
masters, but  rather  a  communistic  atelier 
such  as  William  Morris  might  have 
dreamed  of,  where  there  is  no  question 
of  hours  and  wages,  of  schoolmaster  and 
pupil,  of  discipline  and  regulation,  but 
each  man  works  for  the  joy  of  working, 
at  his  own  gait  and  in  his  own  way,  and 
with  such  inspiration  and  energy  as  he 
has  been  endowed  with.  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion except  the  compulsion  in  the  at- 
mosphere, liut  this  is  sufficient  to  stim- 
ulate the  most  sluggish  and  to  drive  the 
ambitious  into  an  almost  fanatical  zeai 
for  learning  and  discovery.  The  only 
time  the  University  officers  have  to  exer- 
cise their  authority  is  in  driving  the  stu- 
dents out  of  the  laboratory  at  night. 
Every  university,  of  course,  has  men  of 
this  kind,  but  in  most  places  they  are 
lost  in  the  crowd  of  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent youths.  But  here  the  undergrad- 
uates are  few  and  inconspicuous,  while 
there  are  6()3  men  who  have  finished 
their  collcire  course,  have  sown  their  in- 
tellectual  wild  oats,  and  have  settled 
down  to  business  in  their  chosen  life 
work.  I  count  professors,  instructors 
and  graduate  students  all  together  be- 
cause they  are  all  together  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. You  cannot  tell  them  apart  by 
age,  spirit  or  bearing. 

Whatever  have  been  the  vicissitudes 
thru  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  passed  there  has  been  no  decline  in 
the  spirit  of  research.  Its  income  was 
cut  down  by  the  depreciation  of  its  se- 
curities ;  rival  institutions  have  risen, 
richer  and  larger  and  louder,  outbidding 
it  for  students  and  jirofessors,  but  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  has  never  lost 
courage  or  lowered  its  ideals.  When  a 
man  needed  books  or  apparatus  for  his 
investigations  he  got  them,  whatever  else 
went  short.  In  some  universities  a  dif- 
ferent idea  of  relative  values  prevails. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  count  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  the  faculty  actively 
engaged  in  research  as  I  have  in  some 
cases.  There  are  175  names  on  the 
faculty  list  and  I  presume  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  leave  any  of  them  out.  If 
there  are  any  who  oui^ht  not  to  be  so 
counted  enough  graduate  students  could 
he  put  in  to  make  up  the  tale.  Nor  can 
I  explain  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  work  being  done  in  the  various 
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departments,  one  reason  for  this  omis- 
sion being  the  inabihty  of  the  reader  to 
understand  the  technicalities  involved. 
But  without  attempting  to  be  compre- 
hensive or  critical,  1  will  mention,  in  the 
way  of  samples,  a  few  bits  of  its  work 
whicli  have  happened  to  catch  my  atten- 
tion. The  real  monument  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins is  not  built  of  marble  or  bronze,  but 
of  more  permanent  stuff,  namely  paper. 
It  is  the  pile  of  monographs,  periodicals 
and  dissertations  which,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Gilman,  is  "gathered  like 
a  bibliothecal  cairn  in  the  office  of  the 
trustees  to  remind  every  officer  and 
every  visitor  of  our  productivity  in 
science  and  letters." 

At  the  time  when  the  University  was 
founded  American  scholarship  was 
scarcely  recognized  in  Europe.  This 
was  not  altogether  because  there  was  so 
little  of  it  worthy  of  recognition,  but  be- 
cause ii  had  no  national  coherence  and 
distinction.  But  the  Johns  Hopkins,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Yale  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  launched  imme- 
diately the  American  Journal  of  Mathe- 
matics, the  American  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry and  the  American  Journal  of  Phil- 
ology, which  not  only  stimulated  Ameri- 
can science  but  secured  for  it  proper 
credit.  The  University  now  publishes 
fifteen  such  periodicals  besides  many  in- 
dependent volumes. 

Running  thru  the  list  of  doctorates 
conferred  in  the  last  four  years  (1905- 
8)  I  find  the  following  are  the  leading 
departments:  Chemistry,  34;  physics,  17; 
political  science  and  economics,  i  r  ;  his- 
tory, 8;  Greek,  8;  mathematics,  7; 
French,  7.  Here  as  everywhere  the  rela- 
tive popularity  of  the  different  graduate 
departments  depends  partly  upon  the 
ability  of  the  professors  to  attract  and  to 
inspire  students,  partly  on  the  opportun- 
ities afforded  for  successful  research  and 
partly  by  the  chances  of  future  employ- 
ment. In  this  case  all  these  influences 
combine  to  give  chemistry  an  advantage. 
Professor  Remsen  has  been  preeminent- 
ly a  tcaclicr  of  teachers,  and  there  are 
few  laboratories  East  or  West  which  do 
not  contain  men  he  has  trained.  Tho 
now  president  he  still  does  as  much 
classwork  as  anybody.  The  research 
work  of  this  department  shows  how  ab- 
sorbing has  become  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  solutions  which   used  to 


be  thought  too  simple  to  need  attention. 
The  work  of  Professor  Morse  on  the 
direct  determination  of  asmotic  pressure, 
that  of  Professor  Jones  on  conductivity 
and  of  Professor  Acree  on  organic  reac- 
tions, all  deal  with  this  newly  discovered 
borderland  between  physics  and  chemis- 
try. Sylvester  and  his  Journal  of  Math- 
ematics, Rowland  and  his  gratings,  gave 
the  Johns  Hopkins  the  lead  in  these  two 
branches.  The  physics  department  of  al- 
most every  university  has  on  its  walls  a 
frieze  of  Rowland's  solar  spectrum, 
made  by  the  lines  cut  in  steel  by  the  dia- 
mond point  working  away  night  and  day 
alone  in  the  darkness  of  the  Baltimore 
cellar. 

Of  the  "Big  Six"  who  constituted  that 
first  faculty  there  is  left,  besides  Presi- 
dent Remsen,  only  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve,  now  seventy-eight  years  old,  but 
still  in  active  service.  He  is  a  standing 
refutation  of  the  common  notion  that 
the  critical  study  of  texts  necessarily 
blinds  a  man  to  the  true  value  of  litera- 
ture. Professor  Gilderslccve  knows  not 
only  the  origin  of  words  but  also  what 
they  are  for  and  how  to  use  them. 
There  are  those  who  take  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology  solely  to  read  the 
spicy  editorial  comments  on  men  and 
books.  The  facilities  for  classical  in- 
struction have  been  recently  increased 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  original  inscriptions  on  mar- 
ble, and  of  household  utensils  and  orna- 
ments from  Greece  and  Italy. 

In  the  graduation  list  of  1879  appears 
the  name  of  Maurice  Bloomfield.  of  Il- 
linois, receiving  the  doctor's  degree  for 
a  dissertation  on  "Xoun-Formation  in 
the  Rig-Veda."  In  the  last  president's 
report,  thirty  years  later,  there  is  an  an- 
noiuiccmcnt  of  the  completion  of  Pro- 
fessor Blooiufield's  "\'edic  Concord- 
ance.'' a  large  quarto  volume  of  i.ioo 
pages,  indexing  the  entire  \'cdic  litera- 
ture, some  120  texts  in  all.  The  reader's 
imagination  may  interpolate  between 
these  dates.  This  is  an  age  and  a  lan<l 
in  which  haste,  superficiality  and  utili- 
tarianism are  all  powerful,  still  it  seems 
that  these  temptations  can  be  resisted. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
that  the  study  of  religion  and  of  the 
Bible  would  be  monopolized  by  those 
colleges  which  were  founded  primarily 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  and  by  those 
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theological  seminaries  which  have  more 
endowment  than  pupils,  but  on  the  con- 
trary this  purely  secular  university  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  work. 
Even  the  layman,  uninterested  in  Sem- 
itic philology,  can  appreciate  something 
of  the  work  of  Prof,  i'aul  llaupt,  for  he 
IS  acquainted  with  the  broad,  flat,  square, 
thin,  red  volumes  of  the  Polychrome 
edition,  popularly  known  as  the  "Rain- 
bow Bible";  marvels  of  complicated  ty- 
pography, distributing  fragments  of 
copy  among  the  various  redactors  with 
the  skill  of  the  managing  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  scries  was  suspended  for  lack  of 
financial  backing  before  the  completion 
of  the  Old  Testament,  for  it  came  near- 
er than  anything  else  to  giving  the  Eng- 
lish reader  the  viewpoint  of  the  special- 
ist. It  cleared  away  the  mists  of  mis- 
translation and  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  the  original.  But  the  Polychrome 
was  merely  by-play  for  Professor 
Plaupt ;  his  real  work  has  been  the  study 
of  Assyriology  and  the  training  of  As- 
syriologists. 

In  this  connection  it  is  convenient  to 
note  that  altho  the  Johns  Hopkins  is  a 
secular  institution  and  devoted  to  science 
and  the  higher  criticism,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  CJuirch  have  always  been 
friendly.  Many  scholastics  from  the 
Catholic  institutions  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington  have  taken  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity, appearing  usually  in  their  ec- 
clesiastical garb.  When  they  go  to  Har- 
vard, however,  they  wear  mufti.  In  the 
State  University  of  Minnesota,  near  the 
great  Catholic  center  of  St.  Paul,  I  saw 
many  Sisters  in  their  black  gowns. 

The  department  of  philosophy  and 
psychology  has  had  a  checkered  history. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  scientific 
character  of  the  University  that  the  new 
experimental  methods  should  be  adopted, 
but  G.  Stanley  Hall,  wlu)  opened  a  psy- 
chological laboratory  here  in  1884,  left 
in  a  few  years  to  start  a  psychological 
university  of  his  own  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  In  1904  J-  Mark  Baldwin,  he  of  the 
big  Dictionary  of  Psychology  and  Phil- 
osophy, came  from  Princeton,  but  Mex- 
ico proved  to  have  greater  attractions  for 
him  than  Baltimore,  and  G.  M.  Stratton. 
who  came  to  Johns  Hopkins  about  the 


same  time,  has  gone  back  to  California. 
Xovv  a  new  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
work  o*"  the  department  thru  the  acquisi- 
tion of  J.  B.  \Vatson,  of  Chicago,  whose 
specialty  is  white  rats,  and  E.  E.  Buch- 
ner,  of  Alabama,  who  takes  more  inter- 
est in  white  children.  H.  S.  Jennings, 
who  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  star- 
fishes and  the  eugenics  of  the  protozoa, 
is  separated  from  his  co-workers  in 
I)sychology  and  sociology  according  to 
the  catalog  classification. 

America  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  dejiartments  of  history, 
political  science  and  political  economy, 
both  for  the  methods  and  results  of  their 
studies.  History  has  never  been  studied 
here  in  the  antitjuarian  and  academic 
spirit,  but  as  "past  politics,"  as  a  thing  of 
real  importance  and  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  today  and  tomorrow.  Laboratory 
work  was  substituted  for  class  study  and 
now  this  in  turn  is  developing  into  field 
work,  which  leads  the  student  still 
farther  from  the  scholastic  cloister.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  such  excursions  comes  to 
my  hand  as  I  write  this,  a  bulky  volume 
on  the  typographical  unions  of  the 
United  States,  by  Prof.  George  E.  Bar- 
nctt,  a  study  of  men  rather  than  of 
books,  and  of  conditions  rather  than  of 
theories.  Another  instance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  new  political  economy  is  the  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  San  Domingo  by  Prof.  Jacob 
A.  Hollander,  acting  as  the  Special 
Agent  of  the  United  States.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Polit 
ical  Science  is  now  in  its  twenty-seventh 
year.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
work  has  been  the  encouragement  given 
to  students  from  the  different  States  to 
attack  the  historical  problems  of  their 
own  localities. 

The  Homcwood  tract  of  176  acres, 
tho  not  yet  to  be  occupied  by  the  l^ni- 
vcrsity.  gives  the  botanical  department 
an  opportunity  for  expansion.  A  botan- 
ical garden  has  been  started  there  on  a 
system  as  elaborate  as  a  Dewey  library 
index.'  It  is  divided  into  four  secti<^ns: 
the  first  illustrating  all  the  different 
forms  of  vegetative  organs,  roots,  stems 
and  leaves:  the  second,  the  various  meth- 
ods of  reproduction ;  the  third,  the  gcn- 

'See    Johns    Hopkins    Unitfrsity    Circular.    No.     6. 
1909. 
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ealogy  of  plants ;  and  the  fourth  con- 
taining' specimens  of  economic  plants, 
useful  and  ornamental. 

The  alter  ego  of  the  University,  the 
medical  department,  is  as  much  a  thing 
apart  as  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  in 
Boston,  is  from  the  University  in  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  situated  in  another  part  of 
Baltimore,  near  to  the  hospital,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  University 
Imildings  by  a  long  trolley  ride.  To  do 
justice  to  this  department  would  require 


connection  between  the  school  and  the 
magnificent  hospital  which  was  created 
for  this  purpose  by  the  other  half  of  the 
Hopkins  fortune  gives  the  students  a 
great  advantage  over  institutions  where 
the  hospital  facilities  are  inadequate,  at 
a  distance  or  under  alien  control.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  has  a  larger  number  of 
beds  under  its  direct  control  than  any 
other  university. 

But  hospital  treatment  after  ail  is  but 
cobbling  at  best.    The  new  and  brighter 
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another  article  —  and  another  author. 
Starting  in  1893.  the  medical  school  soon 
caught  up  with  the  philosophical  depart- 
ment and  now  has  double  the  number  of 
students.  Tho  every  medical  school  in 
the  country  has  its  peculiar  superiorities 
to  boast  of,  they  would  probably  all  vote 
that  the  Johns  Hopkins  stood  second. 
Harvard  is  its  nearest  rival  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  profession.  Both  require 
a  college  degree  for  entrance.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  has,  of  course,  no  such 
palatial  buildings,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they 
do  not  care  nuich  for  show.     The  close 


licld  that  is  opening  out  to  our  phvsi- 
cians  is  that  of  preventive  medicine, 
calling  for  '.nen  who  will  insure  good 
health  to  the  community  and  the  indi- 
vidual. This  must  be  based  upon  the  ex- 
perimental research  which  has  been  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  University  in 
all  its  departments.  This  work  requires 
its  martyrs,  and  vohuitcers  are  not  lack- 
ing— such  men  as  Dr.  Lazear,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  steg- 
onivia  that  men  might  know  how  to  con- 
quer the  yellow  fever.  Just  now  na- 
tional   sanitation    is    in    the   conimission 
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stage  and  H()])l<ins  men  have  done  much 
of  this  form  of  public  service,  for  wlu'ch 
their  proximity  to  Washington  gives 
them  special  facilities.  Most  prominent 
among  these  promoters  of  "administra- 
tive medicine"  has  been  Prof.  William 
H.  Welch,  whose  executive  ability  and 
genial  manner  have  made  him  the  leader 
in  many  scientific  movements  of  national 
scope.  On  the  wall  of  McCoy  TIall,  the 
main  building  of  the  University,  there 
hangs  the  portrait  group  of  the  ff)ur 
men  who  made  the  fame  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical,  Doctors  Halsted, 
Kelly.  Osier  and  Welch.  At  the  time 
when  this  picture  was  first  exhibited  the 
London  Times  made  one  of  its  usual 
kindly  comments  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
fortunate  that  these  gentlemen  had  their 
portraits  painted  by  John  S.  Sargent. 
R.  A.,  for  they  otherwise  would  be  un- 
known to  posterity. 

The  latest  advance  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins medical  department  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Psychiatric  Ward  thru  the 
gift  of  a  million  dollars  from  Mr.  Henry 
Phipps.  A  large  building  of  five  stories 
has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  with  all 
imaginable  conveniences  for  the  treat- 
ment and  accommodation  of  patients  of 
all  degrees  of  mental  aberration,'  \o 
gift  could  have  been  more  welcome  and 
useful,  for  the  American  people  are  the 
mo.st  nervous  in  the  world  or  regard 
themselves  as  such,  which  is  just  as  bad. 
but  we  have  not  kept  up  with  Europe  in 
the  study  of  nervous  diseases. 

T  should  like  to  say  something  about 
another  branch  of  the  medical  work  of 
especial  interest,  that  is  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  but  T 
have  only  space  for  a  mere  mention.' 
There  are  this  year  13 T  women  enrolled 
in  the  school.  A  three  year  course  is 
given  which  includes  not  only  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  but  much  on  .sanitation, 
cookery  and  household  economics. 

T  have,  in  flealiug  with  some  of  these 
universilies,  ventured  to  forecast  their 
future,  but  even  my  presumption  fails  in 
regard  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  ITniversity. 
T  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  become  of 
it.  It  may,  of  course,  continue  indef- 
initely in  its  present  form,  a  most  useful 

'For   a   descrintion   of   the   htiildiiiR   5cc   New    York 
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and  highly  respected  institution.  But, 
like  a  small  cominercial  establishment  in 
the  face  of  tru.st  competition,  it  would 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
its  efficiency  and  i)restige.  A  big  uni- 
versity grows  like  a  snowball,  with  an 
acceleration  proportional  to  the  square 
f)f  its  radius  of  influence.  A  summer 
sessir)n  is  s»ij)posed  to  be  impossible  on 
account  of  the  P>altimore  climate,  but  the 
summer  students  are  the  most  useful 
press  agents  a  university  has.  On  ac- 
count of  their  nu'gratory  habits  they  get 
an  unusual  insight  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  difiFerent  institutions  and  they 
direct  their  own  students  accordingly. 
Then,  too,  the  big  schools  of  applied 
science  and  engineering  which  the  other 
tmiversities  possess  .serve  to  strengthen 
an  institution  in  many  ways.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  but  one  school  of 
applied  science,  that  is  the  medical.  One 
reason  why  the  medical  department  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  stands  higher  in  com- 
parison with  other  medical  schools  of 
the  country  than  the  rest  of  the  Univer- 
-sity  —  the  philosophical  department  — 
does,  in  comparison  with  its  rivals,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  because  here  theory  and 
practice  go  hand  in  hand. 

Tf  the  University  should  get  a  wind- 
fall and  move  out  to  Homewood  it 
would  be  likely  to  develop  into  an  insti- 
tution of  the  same  character  as  many 
others  we  now  have,  a  large  suburban 
college  commuuitv.  living  in  dormitor- 
ies with  all  that  that  condition  involves. 
Hut  all  the  colleges,  large  and  small, 
draw  a  majority  of  their  students  from 
their  neighborhood,  chiefly  from  an  area 
within  one  or  two  hundred  miles.  The  re- 
gion round  about  RaUruK-ire.  however,  is 
not  d(Misely  populated  with  collcge-lovin.g 
youths.  Neither  is  the  South  generally, 
from  which  Johns  Hopkins  would  natur- 
ally draw,  any  better  off  in  this  respect, 
wliilc  to  the  northward  it  would  come 
into  competition  w-ith  mmierous  well-es- 
tablished universities.  Tf  the  Universitv 
at  Homewood  should,  as  at  pre.'^ent.  do 
without  vocational  courses  it  wotdd  be 
involved  in  an  incessant  and  unpromis- 
ing struggle  to  ".save  the  college."  that 
is,  to  induce  students  to  take  w!iat  they 
do  not  want  in  preference  to  something 
eke  that  seems  to  them  more  useful  and 
attractive.   But  on  the  other  hand,  to  add 
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vocational  courses  on  as  wide  a  scale  as 
the  State  universities  and  technolog-ical 
institutions  are  now  doing  is  a  great  un- 
dertaking. 

Something  that  President  Renisen  once 
said  suggests  a  third  alternative : 

"It  is  becoming  very  difficult  to  find  properly 
qiialitied  men  to  fill  vacant  university  profes- 
sorships. Given  sufficient  inducements,  and  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  corner  the  market. "" 

If  the  "sufficient  inducements"  are  at 
bottom  a  matter  of  money,  a  windfall, 


such  as  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for  in 
the  near  future,  would  give  President 
Remsen  a  chance  to  try  for  such  a 
monopoly  by  adhering  to  the  old  policy 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  "men,  not  build- 
ings." If  he  succeeded  it  would  restore 
the  University  to  its  pristine  position  of 
leadership.  If  he  failed,  such  a  bull 
movement  would  have  an  excellent  effect 
on  the  country  at  large  in  improving  the 
market  for  prime  sorts. 

New  York  City. 
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Actress  Versus  Suffraget' 


BY  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL 


A  PERFORMANCE  at  the  Scala 
Theater,  organized  by  the  Ac- 
tresses' Franchise  League  of 
Great  Britain,  has  served  again  to  draw 
attention  to  the  close  sympathy  between 
the  stage  and  the  suffragets.  Not  only 
do  the  leading  actors  of  the  day  endorse 
the  demand  of  votes  for  women,  but, 
what  seems  still  more  wonderful,  the 
leading  actresses. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  re- 
moves the  wonder.  The  stage  is  the 
sphere  which  women  adorn  equally  with 
men,  if  not  indeed  with  superior  luster, 
and  in  which  women  have  worked — 
when  all  of  scandal  is  said — on  those 
terms  of  sexless  camaraderie  which  the 
new  social  development  demands.  It  is 
the  one  arena  in  which  their  ability  to 
make  a  living  in  equal  competition  has 
never  been  in  question.  To  tell  actresses 
that  their  place  is  "the  home"  would 
scarcely  occtu-  even  to  the  most  bigoted 
defenders  of  the  hearth,  for  to  all  ex- 
cept the  strictest  sectarians,  the  actress 
has  long  proved  her  necessity  as  a  factor 
of  civilization.  And  yet  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  even  in  the  acting  pro- 
fession there  was  a  time  when  Rosalind 
and  Ophelia  could  only  be  jilaycd  by 
males. 

It  is.  however,  from  the  fihilosophic 
.standpoint  that  the  relation  of  the  ac- 
tress to  the  sufTragct  opens  tip  the  most 
interesting  perspectives.     For  the  typical 

•Copyrifrht  in  V.  S.  A.  reserved. 


sutTraget  is,  even  in  the  popular  imag- 
ination, no  longer  the  unsexed  virago, 
the  unhusbanded  surplus,  the  spectacled 
bluestocking.  Manliness  does  not  go 
even  with  militancy.  Alike  on  the  post- 
ers and  in  the  cartoons  the  sufFraget  is 
now  a  young  and  pretty  girl ;  in  short,  so 
far  as  feminine  fascination  is  concerned, 
she  is  become  indistinguishable  from  the 
typical  actress. 

And  this  approximation  to  the  actress 
is  even  closer  than  mere  bodily  likeness. 
The  sufFraget,  like  the  actress,  appears 
on  a  stage  or  a  platform ;  her  charms  are 
an  equal,  if  a  less  conscious,  part  of  her 
success,  and  her  chief  working  asset  is 
her  voice.  She.  too,  achieves  her  effects 
by  words,  wliich  are  sometimes  even  con- 
verted, under  interruption,  into  duologs 
and  repartees. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween actress  and  suffragct?  The  most 
obvious  difference  is  that  the  suffrage! 
speaks  her  own  words,  is  authoress  as 
well  as  actress.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  essential  difference,  since  the  rank 
and  file  no  doubt  repeat  the  speeches  of 
their  betters,  who  in  their  turn  may  re- 
peat themselves,  almost  as  mechanically 
as  an  actress.  Does  it  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  actress  gets  applause  and  flowers, 
and  the  suffragct  malodnnnis  missiles 
and  hisses?  Not  in  absolute  logic,  since 
eggs  and  sibilancc  arc  not  tmknown  to 
tiie  legitimate  drama.  Rut  in  practical 
losric  (his  brings  us  nearer  the  core  of 
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the  niattcr.  The  actress  asks  lor  bread, 
the  sullragct  more  often  for  a  stone. 
She  faces  enemies  rather  than  friends, 
she  is  speaking  not  to  pleasure  lier  audi- 
ence, but  to  win  it  from  its  preju(hces. 
In  short,  she  is  on  the  stage  as  herself 
and  not  as  a  puppet,  a  puppet,  moreover, 
mainly  worked  by  commercial  showmen. 
Stevenson  applied  the  phrase  "The 
Daughters  of  Joy"  even  to  himself  and 
to  all  male  artists  who  lived  to  please 
and  must  please  to  live.  Without,  how- 
ever, taking  so  dour  a  view  of  the  pur- 
veyors of  esthetic  pleasure,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  fall  into  a  lower  cate- 
gory than  the  artists  who,  like  Words- 
worth or  Carlyle,  are  driven  to  their 
work  by  a  fire  which  they  do  not  utilize 
to  boil  the  pot.  And  as  high  as,  if  not 
higher  than,  creative  art  is  creative  ac- 
tion upon  the  real  world,  action  which 
molds  it  "nearer  to  the  heart's  desire," 
as  a  sculptor  imposes  more  gracious 
forms  upon  his  block  of  granite. 

The  world  of  art,  as  Schopenhauer 
pointed  out,  is  a  world  without  any 
necessary  relation  to  will.  Art,  when 
enjoyed  by  the  spectator,  makes  no  de- 
mand upon  his  volition.  It  was  only  the 
naive  sailor  in  the  gallery  who.  seeing 
the  heroine  of  the  drama  thrown  into  the 
river,  dived  down  to  her  rescue.  And 
if  the  spectator  of  the  play  must  sur- 
render his  will,  still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  player.  The  actor  must  move 
thru  an  action  as  fixt  beforehand  as 
that  of  the  filmy  figures  of  the  cine- 
matogra])h,  as  indeiiendcnt  of  his  will 
as  the  movement  of  the  slaves  who 
serve  as  chessmen  in  those  living 
games  of  chess  played  by  Oriental  des- 
pots upon  their  chalkcd-out  courtyards. 
Some  margin  of  liberty,  no  doubt,  re- 
mains even  to  the  breathing  chcsspiecc. 
C)ne  bishop  may  look  more  sanctimoni- 
ous than  another  as  lie  swoops  down 
upon  a  castle,  a  knight  may  permit  him 
self  a  malicious  chuckle  at  his  contorted 
influence  upon  the  enemy's  queen,  a 
bumble  pawn  may  swell  visibly  as  he 
checks  the  king.  And  so  a  stage-player, 
too.  is  not  wliolly  the  serf  of  the  author 
of  his  being,  not  wholly  his  manager's 
m.uinikin.  TTis  personality  fills  nut.  even 
partially  transforms,  the  part  in  his 
script.  But  within  what  narrow  limit'^ 
his    free   will  operates !     And   even   the 


most  mdividualized  performance  soon 
sinks  into  mechanism  under  repetition. 
According  to  Diderot  and  Coquelin  such 
automatism  is  even  the  perfection  of  the 
actor'b  art;  leeling,  with  its  accidents  of 
\ariation,  is  to  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

Xow,  the  actress  has  long  appeared  to 
the  crowd  as  the  ideal  image  ol  freedom 
and  spontaneity,  and  indeed  as  a  pioneer 
of  public  work  and  wages  for  women 
she  did  shake  herself  tree  from  many 
old-fashioned  crampings  and  conven- 
tions. Uut  so  far  as  her  actual  profes- 
sion is  concerned,  she  is  bound  in  even 
tighter  chains  than  the  ladies  of  the 
harem.  The  stage,  in  appearance  so  bo- 
hemian,  is  really  the  most  rigid  of  all 
barracks.  More  punctually  even  than  the 
bugle-call  sounds  the  promj)ter's  bell  or 
the  call-boy's  voice.  Not  even  upon  the 
great  railway  systems  must  trains  cross 
given  points  more  punctually  than  actors 
and  actresses  must  make  their  entrances 
and  their  exits.  No  more  dreadful  catas- 
trophe couid  occur  in  a  theater — outside 
fire  and  panic — than  that  a  player  should 
not  appear  at  his  cue,  and  a  clever 
American  story-teller.  Miss  Virginia 
Tracy,  in  her  "Merely  Players,"  has  used 
this  theme  to  work  up  a  breathless  ex- 
citement, as  thrilling  as  any  novel  of 
adventure  can  evoke.  Such  a  failure  of 
second  nature  is  almost  unknown  on  the 
stage,  so  minute  and  punctilious  a  time- 
conscience  does  the  player  develop.  It 
may  be  that  outside  business  hours  his 
chafed  spirit  rebounds  in  revenge  to  the 
«»ther  extreme,  and  that  this  is  the  ex- 
l)lanation  of  his  notorious  instability,  for 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  an  actor  never 
keeps  an  appointment  oft  the  stage  nor 
misses  one  upon  it.  It  is  this  element  of 
slavery  to  an  inexorable  mechanism,  and 
this  substitution  of  pleasure-giving  pup- 
petry f(^r  personality,  that  have  no  doulit 
lain  behind  the  traditional  refusal  of 
society  to  accept  the  profession  as  digni- 
fied. If  the  rite  of  Christian  burial  is 
no  longer  refused  it.  and  even  the  rite  of 
Christian  knigbtlK^od  no  longer  with- 
held from  it.  its  emancipation  from 
l>reiu(lice  is  still  not  universal.  The  ac- 
tress in  .Xmerica  has  still  no  social  stand 
ing :  in  China  the  son  of  an  actor  cannot 
be  a  mandarin.  Those  actors  or  ac- 
tresses who  run  theaters  or  conifianies. 
tM-  who  have  some  power  of- choice  over 
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iheir  parts,  or,  best  of  all,  play  some 
serviceable  role  in  real  life,  rise  indeed 
beyond  the  puppet  phase.  But  the  actor 
qua  actor — and  the  average  actor  is  an 
actor,  wholly  an  actor,  and  nothing  but 
an  actor — must  pay  for  his  surrender  of 
volition  by  a  fall  in  status. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  actress  takes  lower 
rank  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  values  than 
the  sufTraget,  whose  career  is  the  con- 
tinuous expression  of  her  personality,  her 
will-power,  and,  highest  of  all,  her 
subordination  of  both  of  these  to  the  in- 
terests   of    her    sex.      The    ardor    with 


which  the  actress  has  embraced  the 
movement  for  political  enfranchisement 
may  spring  from  some  dim  recognition 
of  this  inferiority,  and  from  her  desire 
to  rise  into  complete  personality  and 
womanhood.  Like  her  unpunctuality  off 
the  boards,  it  may  be  the  reaction  of  her 
soul  against  a  life  too  constricted.  And 
assuredly  the  cult  of  a  political  cause, 
especially  if  crowned  by  self-sacrifice,  is 
a  far  better  form  of  reaction  against  the 
slavery  and  autr)matism  of  the  theater,  a 
far  finer  expression  of  independence  and 
will-power,  than  the  old  bohemianism. 

London,   Ekg. 
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The  Jeanes   Fund 

BY  JAMES  H.  DILLARD 


President  of  t 

I  DOUBT  ii  any  gift  for  public  uses 
were  ever  more  timely  thnn  the  one 
made  about  two  years  ago  by  Miss 
Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  improvement 
of  negro  rural  schools.  The  gift  ha-- 
come  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  general 
call  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  living  in 
the  open  coimtry.  A\''ithin  the  past  fivo 
years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
spread,  even  in  remote  districts,  of  the 
talk  for  better  rural  conditions — for  bet- 
ter farming,  for  better  sanitation,  for 
better  roads,  and.  of  course,  for  better 
schools.  This  movement  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  South,  where  the  popula- 
tion has  continued  to  be  so  largely  rural, 
and  its  importance  is  hightened  by  the 
fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation is  to  be  found  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Thoughtful  mm  in  the  South  are 
seeing  very  clearly  that  more  must  be 
(lone  than  has  vet  been  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  large  rural  negro  pop- 
ulation, and  more  and  more  it  will  be 
seen  that  permanent  improvement  will 
depend  upon  the  proper  kind  of  train- 
ing and  influence  that  must  issue  from 
schools  made  to  fit  the  special  needs  and 
conditions  of  rural  communities. 

In   all   the   counties  of  the   South,   at 
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some  time  during  the  year,  there  arc 
l)ublic  schools  for  negroes,  varying 
greatly  as  to  length  of  term  and  efficien- 
cy. It  is  frequently  quite  surprising 
what  a  difference  will  be  found  in  pass- 
ing from  county  to  comity.  In  some 
counties  the  rural  public  schools  for 
negroes  are  in  session  only  two  and  a 
half  months :  in  other  counties  provision 
is  made  for  as  much  as  seven  months, 
and  in  a  few  instances  for  as  long  as 
eight  months.  It  is  difficult  to  get  stat- 
istics for  any  one  period  in  order  to  make 
a  reliable  average.  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  average  is  about  four 
months,  perhaps  less  than  this.  The  pav 
of  teachers  varies  in  the  same  way.  and 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  average.  In  some  places  the  salary- 
is  as  low  as  $15  and  $20  a  month,  and  in 
other  places  it  rises  to  $35  and  even  $40 
a  month.  All  the  States  do  not  make 
reports  annually,  and  there  may  be  con- 
siderable difference  from  year  to  year; 
but  we  know  the  facts  sufficiently  to  see 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  competent 
teachers  for  the  short  terms  and  at  the 
salary  paid.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
Soutii  is  really  wasting  much  of  the 
money  that  is  being  spent  for  negro  edu" 
cation.  The  shortness  of  term  implies 
shortness  of  salarv  and  shortness  in  the 
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quality  of  teaching.  There  are  many 
counties  in  which  the  api)ropriation  of  a 
little  more  money  mij^ht  make  effective 
the  school  work,  which,  as  it  is,  is  almost 
useless. 

Another  fact  about  these  schools  is 
that  they  have  been  left  almost  entirely 
without  supervision.  Scattered  thruout 
the  counties  and  difficult  of  access,  some 
of  them  are  never  visited,  and  others  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Not  even  the  cen- 
tral negro  school,  located  in  some  town 
in  the  county,  receiving  more  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  and  perhaps  some  assistance 
from  outside  sources  or  religious  organ- 
izations, is  likely  to  know  anything 
about  these  outlying  schools.  There 
they  are  for  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
using  the  churches  or  the  rudest  kind 
of  houses,  and  nobody  has  cared  much 
about  them  except  the  people  in  the  im- 
mediate community,  who  may  be  mak- 
ing pathetic  and  heroic  efiforts  to 
lengthen  the  term  or  to  build  a  school- 
house.  In  many  cases,  it  should  be  said, 
these  efforts  have  received  the  support 
and  assistance  of  the  white  people  of  the 
neighborhood. 

These  schools  attempt  nothing  but  a 
little  "book  learning."  The  newer  ideas 
of  education  have  not  reached  them. 
The  central  negro  school  of  the  county 
may  be  attempting  to  teach  some  "do- 
mestic science"  or  other  simple  indus- 
trial branch,  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  doing  any 
work  of  this  kind  in  these  small  rural 
schools.  Yet  the  negroes  thruout  the 
South  are  anxious  for  training  in  manual 
work,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
school  established  by  themselves  which 
has  not  the  word  "industrial"  in  the  title 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
upon  the  rural  public  schools  that  the 
great  masses  of  the  negroes  in  the  South 
must  depend  for  what  training  they  are 
to  receive ;  and  the  time  has  come  for  an 
effort  to  improve  these  schools.  First, 
the  public  school  authorities  must  awake 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  term  must  hi' 
lengthened  in  order  to  make  tiie  money 
spent  to  be  of  much  avail.  Secondly, 
these  schools  must  have  some  sort  of 
supervision.  They  need  some  one  who 
would  come,  if  only  once  or  twice  a 
month,  with  words  of  criticism  and  en- 
couragement.    They   need  some  one   to 


suggest  that  the  bench  or  window  be 
mended,  that  the  schoi^l  room,  however 
rude,  and  the  surrounding  grounds,  be 
kept  neat;  some  one  who  can  watch  the 
teaching  and  make  suggestions ;  some 
one  who  can  encourage  and  assist  the 
teacher  in  organizing  improvement  asso- 
ciations in  the  neighborhood.  Thirdly, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  simple  and  useful  form.s  of  man- 
ual work.  The  particular  kind  of  man- 
ual training  might  very  well  vary  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  but  there  are  certain 
simple  and  inexpensive  forms  which  can 
l>e  almost  universally  adopted.  Girls 
can  be  taught  to  sew  and  mend  neatly. 
Boys  can  be  taught  the  proper  use  of  a 
few  tools.  Both  boys  and  girls  can  be 
taught  how  to  plant  seed  and  attend  in- 
telligently to  the  growing  of  plants  and 
vegetables.  Then  at  various  places  local 
occupations  will  suggest  themselves  if 
the  teacher  is  capable  and  wide-awake. 

It  is  to  assist  in  calling  attention  to 
these  needs  in  behalf  of  the  neglected 
rural  schools,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
aid  in  effecting  their  improvement,  that 
the  foundation  known  as  the  Jeanes 
l-'und  will  be  devoted.  Miss  Jeanes  had 
already  given  $100,000  each  to  Dr.  Fris- 
sell,  of  Hampton,  and  to  Dr.  Washing- 
ton, of  Tuskegce.  The  income  of  these 
gifts  has  been  most  wisely  used  in  parts 
of  Virginia  and  Alabama.  The  present 
donation  was  made  for  the  puqiose  of 
assisting  in  extending  the  work  thruout 
the  South.  The  legal  title  of  the  organ- 
ization formed  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  gift  is  The  Negro  Rural  School 
Fund,  Aima  T.  Jeanes  Foundation.  The 
donation  amounts  to  only  $t. 000,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  a  small  siun  when  we 
consider  the  great  territory  over  which 
it  is  to  be  extended,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  influence  of  its  use  along  the  line  in- 
dicated will  he  effective  in  inducing  the 
regular  school  authorities  to  extend  the 
work.  From  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion all  over  the  South,  have  come  ex- 
pressions of  willingness  to  co-operate. 

The  organization  of  the  fund  was  not 
perfected  until  February.  lOoS.  so  that 
the  last  session  marked  the  first  year  of 
its  operation.  Some  assistance  has  been 
given  in  building  schoolhouscs.  in  im- 
proving equipment,  and  in  extending 
terms,  but  the  main  work  has  been  in  the 
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introduction,  at  favorable  points,  of 
manual  training  into  small  rural 
schools.  During  this  first  year  the  fund 
has  paid  the  salary  of  seventy-three  in- 
dustrial teachers  in  schools  connected, 
except  in  the  case  of  four  reform 
schools,  with  the  public  school  system, 
and  in  many  places  the  assistance  has 
been  given  at  the  instance  of  the  coun- 
ty superintendents  of  education.  From 
talking  and  corresponding  with  superin- 
tendents, 1  am  convinced  that  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  needed  increase 
for  the  support  of  the  rural  schools  is  to 
point  the  way  for  making  these  schools 
more  effective. 

A  line  of  work  which  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  out  should  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  since  it  seems  to 
point  the  way  for  combining  helpful 
supervision  and  the  introduction  of  sim- 
ple forms  of  manual  training.  At  the 
recjuest  of  the  superintendent  of  Hen- 
rico County,  Va.,  we  supplied  the  salary 
of  a  competent  teacher  lor  the  twenty- 
two  negro  rural  schools.  This  teacher 
spent  her  whole  time  in  visiting  these 
schools,  in  showing  the  teachers  how  to 
take  up  simple  forms  of  manual  training, 
and  in  helping  to  organize  the  communi- 
ties for  school  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement. As  an  illustration  of  her 
work,  I  take  the  following  items  at  ran- 
dom from  the  report  which  she  pub- 
lished on  her  own  account : 

Jeter's  school,  teacher,  milured  a.  cross. 

Enclosed  the  school  with  hedges,  set  out 
trees  and  flowers,  taught  sewing,  making  mats, 
and  carpentry.  Much  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  school  garden.  Amount  collect- 
ed, $22.23.  Expended,  $6.63.  Balance  in  the 
treasury,  $15.60. 

MOUNTAIN   ROAD   SCHOOL,    PRINCIPAL,   MARGARET 
L.   BROOKS. 

Whitewashed  trees,  taught  domestic  science, 
sewing,  and  carpentry,  kept  the  yard  in  good 
condition.  Amount  collected,  $23.00.  E.k- 
pended,  $12.63.     Balance  in  treasury,  $10.37. 

COAL   PITT    SCHOOL,   TEACHER,   BEULAH    T.    HARRIS. 

Taught  sewing  and  paper  cutting.  Could  do 
no  improvements  on  yard,  because  property 
did  not  belong  to  the  county.     Amount  collect- 


ed, $5.00.     Expended,  $2.00.     Balance  in  treas- 
ury, $3.00. 

BETHEL  SCHOOL,  PRINCIPAL,  ESTELLE  FORD. 

Made  a  lo-foot  walk  in  front  of  school  with 
llower  borders,  taught  sewing,  and  making 
shuck  mats.  Amount  collected.  $9.42.  Ex- 
pended, $1.91.     Balance  in  treasury,  $7.51. 

J'he  reports  from  the  other  schools  are 
similar  to  these.  Naturally,  much  of 
the  work  was  of  a  very  simple,  and  even 
crude,  character.  The  carpentry,  for  ex- 
ample, began  with  making  match-safes 
and  went  on  to  the  making  of  benches 
and  tables.  But  the  exhibition  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  kept  several  days 
in  the  county  courthouse  and  received 
the  commendation  of  the  School  .Board. 

A  modification  of  the  above  plan  has 
also  proved  successful.  In  many  coun- 
ties, whether  from  lack  of  schools  or  the 
wide  separation  of  those  that  exist,  or 
the  shortness  of  the  term,  or  the  incom- 
petence of  the  teachers,  the  plan  of  a 
suoervising  teacher  for  the  whole  countv 
is  not  yet  feasible.  The  modification  of 
the  plan  is  that  a  teacher  be  located  at 
some  central  school  where  she  would 
herself  teach  two,  three,  or  four  days  in 
the  week,  and  would  give  the  rest  of  her 
time  to  the  neighboring  schools  which 
might  be  within  reach,  with  the  intention 
of  introducing  the  industrial  work  into 
these  schools,  supervising  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  inlluencing  the  community  in 
the  way  indicated  in  the  Henrico  plan. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  that  demands 
attention  and  earnest  endeavor  more 
pressingly  than  the  educational  uplift  of 
the  masses  of  the  negro  population  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  South.  Noth- 
ing is  to  be  said  against  the  church 
schools  or  the  schools  established  and 
supported  by  private  philanthropy. 
These  are  doing  tlieir  work,  and  it  seems 
to  me  wise  that  in  many  places  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities  are  co-operating 
with  these  institutions.  But  the  thought 
must  be  prest  home  that  the  educa- 
tional uplift  of  the  masses  must  depend 
upon  the  rural  public  schools. 

New  Orleans,   I. a. 


Malleyi  Comet  and  SolomortsTemple 


BY 


^  ttenry  Anselm  Scomp 


[Or.     Scomp    was    formerly    Professor    of   Grick    in    Emory    College,    and    has    for    some 
years   been   devoting    himself   to    a  comparative    dictionary      of      Creek,     Choctaw,      Chickasaw, 
Seminole    and    other    Indian    languages    under   the    direction    of    the    Smithsonian    Institution. 
His    suggestion    is,    we    believe,    new    and    deserves    attention. — Editor.] 


JUST  now  the  approach  of  Hallcy's 
.  famous  comet  to  its  perihelion  is 
exciting  tmiversal  interest  among 
all  intelligent  people,  as  well  as  with  as- 
tronomers. 

Few  of  any  generation  are  permitted 
to  witness  more  than  one  of  these  peri- 
odic visitations  of  this,  the  most  cele- 
brated wanderer  of  the  coma  world  ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  for  several  weeks 
next  spring  millions  of  eyes  will  be  in- 
tently watching  this  celestial  visitor. 

The  average  length  of  this  comet's 
long  cycles  is  estimated  at  76.8  years, 
(ho  this  period  may  be  slightly  length- 
ened or  shortened  by  the  perturba- 
tions of  its  orbit,  due  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  great  planets  encount- 
ered by  the  comet  on  its  passage, 
either  outward  or  inward.  Jupiter  cs- 
j-jccially  has  exerted  much  influence 
upon  cometary  orbits,  so  much,  indeed, 
that  several  minor  comets  are  supposed 
to  have  been  dellccted  from  their  courses 
by  the  nearness  and  power  of  the  great 
planet  and  lost  in  space.  Much  depends 
upon  the  orbital  places  of  the  great  outer 
planets  at  the  tiiuo  of  the  comet's  pas- 
sage. 


Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  may  exert  much  in- 
fluence upon  a  comet,  should  it  cross 
their  orbits  in  their  vicinity,  and  these 
l)erturbations  introduce  slight  variables 
into  a  comet's  period.  Even  Kepler'r. 
law  of  equal  spaces  in  equal  times  for 
the  radius-vector  of  elliptical  orbits  is 
affected  by  their  planetary  attraction. 

Our  planets'  orbits  circle  generally 
close  to  the  plane  of  our  own  ecliptic, 
with  which  they  make  but  slight  angles 
at  their  nodes ;  and  the  great  coma  world 
seems  to  have  a  s]iecial  inclination  for 
the  same  general  orbital  belt.  Many  as- 
tronomers believe  that  comets,  like  plan- 
ets, are  of  the  solar  efflux,  /.  c,  arc  bom 
of  the  "sundust" ;  indeed,  are  but  planets 
in  embyro.  or  in  the  formative  state  ;  tho 
how  long  it  may  require  for  the  coma 
mass  to  be  wound  around  its  nucleus 
into  a  properly  organized  planet  is  be- 
yond the  hazard  of  even  a  guess. 

Halley's  comet,  in  its  well-ordered 
subjection  to  its  parent  sun,  never  wan- 
ders beyond  the  control  of  the  great 
solar  father.  Even  in  its  thirty-odd 
years  of  errancy  beyond  Neptune's  orbit 
it  never  stravs  awav  into  another  stm 
system,  hut  obodiently  rotnrns  on  sched- 
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ule  time,  after  its  little  outing,  to  the 
home  of  its  own  solar  father.  In  this  re- 
spect Halley's  might  be  an  example  to 
some  truants  of  the  coma  family  which 
wander  away  from  their  own  system  and 
are  never  heard  of  more. 

Science  has  never  yet  discovered  that 
other  great  impalpable  magnet  in  space, 
which  always  antagonizes  gravitation, 
always  works  by  its  centrifugal  force, 
always  balances  that  power  that  would 
draw  the  worlds  together.  Where  is  the 
Newton  who  will  search  out  the  place 
of  this  counter  gravity  i)o\vcr  and  ex- 
plain to  us  the  laws  by  which  it  works? 

From  its  regularity  of  periods  we  are 
sure  that  Halley's  comet  must  have  made 
us  one  of  its  regular  visits  in  or  about 
the  year  1008  B.  C.  Its  present  visit  is 
its  thirty-eighth  since  then.  From  Chin- 
ese annals  we  have  something  like  a  his- 
tory of  the  comet's  visits  since  the  year 
12  B.  C,  and  it  is  the  best  known  of  all 
our  wanderers. 

From  our  best  chronological  data,  that 
ancient  home-coming  of  the  comet  ( 1008 
B.  C.)  occurred  in  the  latter  years  of 
David's  reign  over  Israel  (1040-1000 
(  ?)  B.  C).  True,  some  of  our  Bibles 
vary  by  a  few  years  from  these  dates ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  something 
like  accuracy  in  chronology  was  first  at- 
tained about  two  and  one-half  centuries 
after  David's  time,  when  Ptolemy's 
Canon  begins  with  its  more  rigid  reck- 
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But  1008  B.  C.  must  clearly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  reign  of  Israel's  great 
harper  king. 

At  that  lime  David  had  already  cap- 
tured the  Jebusite  fortress  on  Zion,  and 
iiad  built  his  own  pakice  on  the  same 
mount.  He  had,  moveover,  brought  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  Jerusalem  and 
placed  its  tent  near  his  own  house  on 
Zion.  But  the  altar  of  burnt-ofTcring 
and  the  "high  place"  were  yet  at  Gibcon. 

For  some  reason — we  can  only  guess 
what — David  was  seized  with  an  over- 
weening desire  to  number  his  people. 
Whether  warlike  projects  or  per.sonal 
vanity  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  cen- 
sus-taking we  are  not  told.  But  the 
Lord  was  displeased  at  this  numbering, 
and  thru  Gad,  the  seer,  offered  David 
choice  among  three  evils:  famine,  flight 
from     enemies,     or    pestilence.       David 


chose  the  last,  and  the  pestilence  was 
raging  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  with  a 
death  roll  of  seventy  thousand  victims 
already  to  its  charge. 

.\bout  this  time  the  affrighted  mon- 
arch was  horrified  to  see,  as  he  looked 
eastward,  the  dreadful  spectacle  of  an 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword,  "between 
heaven  and  earth,"  over  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount 
Moriah.  just  across  the  Tyropceon  from 
David's  palace  on  the  northern  brow  of 
Zion. 

The  heavenly  sword  of  flame  seemed 
to  threaten  Jerusalem,  and  the  fright- 
ened king  sought  how  to  avert  the  divine 
wrath ;  and  he  was  advised  by  Gad,  the 
seer,  to  build  an  altar  at  (or  under)  the 
spot  where  the  sword  •  appeared,  and 
offer  propitiatory  sacrifices.  David  lost 
no  time  in  obeying  the  seer's  injunctions. 
He  goes  to  Araunah.  purchases  the 
threshing  floor,  oxen,  etc.,  builds  an  altar 
and  off'ers  sacrifice — after  which — we 
are  not  told  how  long — the  "angel 
sheathed  his  sword"  and  the  plague  was 
"stayed." 

The  season  of  the  year  was  probably 
late  May  or  early  June,  the  threshing 
time  in  the  latitude  of  Jerusalem — a 
time,  too,  not  unknown  to  pestilence  in 
Palestine,  both  anciently  and  in  modern 
times. 

We  are  ali  familiar  with  the  story  of 
cometary  visits  to  our  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  and  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
those  flaming  monsters  of  the  skies, 
which  were  thought  to  be  speeding  to- 
ward our  earth  on  a  mission  of  destruc- 
tion. 

More  than  one  monarch  in  times  long 
subsequent  to  David's  have  been  terri- 
fied, evn  to  insanity,  by  these  threaten- 
ing portents  of  the  heavens.  Such  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  usually  received 
a  national,  if  not  a  universal,  interpreta- 
tion. Such  "signs  in  the  heavens"  were 
too  great  for  mere  individual  meanings. 
Monarchs  thought  themselves  signaled 
out  by  such  tokens;  while  nations 
thought  that  they  were  the  obiects  of 
these  celestial  manifestations:  and  the 
comet  was  ever  a  portent  of  wrath,  never 
of  mercy ;  and  Halley's  comet,  with  its 
sword-like  coma,  could  not  hut  be  re- 
.garded  as  a  symbol  of  divine  vengeance; 
no  mcrcv  in  that  terrible  trail. 
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How  Ions'  ('i<J  this  anp^el  of  terror 
hover  over  Jerusalem?  How  long-  be- 
fore he  "shcathcfl  his  sword"  we  are  not 
told.  But  several  days,  possibly  some 
weeks,  must  have  elapsed.  The  court 
had  gone  into  sackcloth.  A  consultation 
between  David  and  Gad  ;  the  trade  with 
Araunah ;  the  preparations  for  the  sacri- 
fice, etc,  etc. — must  have  taken  some 
time.  Other  events,  both  before  and 
after  these,  naturally  happened  during 
the  interval  while  that  terrible  sword 
seemed  to  be  menacing  the  city  and  the 
nation — all  before  it  was  "sheathed"  and 
calm  restored. 

We  know  how  the  term  "angel"  was 
used,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament 
literature — for  any  divine  portent,  more 
frequently  of  wrath  than  of  mercy. 
Plague,  disease,  famine,  war,  slaughter 
— all  were  recognized  as  the  direct  work 
of  an  intermediary  "angel."  From  the 
burning  of  the  "Cities  of  the  Plain,"  in 
the  days  of  Abraham,  down  to  New  Tes- 
tament times,  the  "angel"  appears  again 
and  again  as  a  demiurgic  agent  exercis- 
ing divine  powers  directly  and  most  fre- 
quently for  pimishmcnts ;  tho  in  New 
Testament  times  he  has  become  usually 
a  messenger  for  help,  a  bearer  of  good 
tidings,  but  always  reg^arded  with  terror. 

Altar-building,  from  the  very  propitia- 
tory nature  and  purpose  of  the  altar,  was 
always  regarded  as  the  most  fitting 
marking  for  the  place  of  the  divine  man- 
ifestation. So  Jacob  marks  Bethel ;  and 
so  the  terrified  Peter  on  the  Transfigura- 
lion  Mount  involuntarily  thought  of 
building  tabernacles  to  mark  a  sacred 
spot. 

We  see  in  the  divine  phenomenon  of 
the  flaming  sword  the  reason  why 
Moriah  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
altar  and  for  the  later  temple.  The  home 
for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  hither- 
to becTi  undetermined,  altho  Israel  had 
already  been  in  Palestine  for  several  cen- 
turies. Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
divine  indication  of  a  chosen  site  for  the 
permanent  abode  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  Ark.  "The  place  which  T  shall 
choose,"  often  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, had  never  yet  found  realization. 
Tt  was  as  yet  luidefined  and  both  it  and 
the  tabernacle  had  fmnul  only  transient 
homes. 

The    SfMii'irit-Ti'^    hayp    always    main- 


tained that  Gerizim  was  the  site  divinely 
intended  for  the  Ark's  permanent  rest- 
ing place,  and  they  support  their  conten- 
tion by  several  plausible  arguments. 
They  allege  the  fact  that  Geriznn  had 
been  chosen  before  Israel  had  passed  the 
Jordan  as  the  mount  of  blessing ;  anrl 
that  it,  and  not  Moriah.  was  the  "moun- 
tain in  the  land  of  Moreh"  divinely 
chosen  as  the  place  for  Abraham's  offer- 
ing of  Isaac — a  claim  certainly  better 
than  Moriah's  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  are  considered,  etc. 

Moriah  was  selected  by  David  in  his 
terror  at  the  sight  of  the  flaming  sword, 
tho  without  any  previous  indication  of 
the  divine  will  in  its  favor,  or  any  in- 
timation that  the  heavenly  portent  had 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  choosing  of 
a  home  for  the  Ark  and  the  tabernacle. 
Indeed,  would  such  an  omen  of  wrath 
have  been  likely  chosen  and  at  such  a 
time  to  mark  the  place  for  national  wor- 
ship and  national  blessing?  We  have  no 
evidence  whatever  of  it.  The  narrative 
does  not  indicate  that  Araunah'?  thresh- 
ing-floor was  in  anywise  pointed  out  by 
the  prodigy  as  the  nation's  future  place 
of  worship ;  the  choosing  was  of  David's 
interpretation  of  the  portent. 

But  what  was  that  "angel"  with  the 
flaming  sword?  May  it  be  thought  not 
irreverent  to  suggest  that  it  was  our 
comet  on  one  of  its  long  periodic  visits 
to  our  central  solar  system?  The  times, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. The  phenomenon  of  the  "flam- 
ing sword"  seems  to  agree  with  the 
broad  sworcl  form  of  the  comet's  fiery 
tail,  even  now  most  threatening  and  ter- 
rorizing to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
coma's  nature. 

The  period  during  which  the  comet 
was  visible  to  the  naked  eye — the  only 
instrument  for  comet  inspection — .seems 
to  agree  well  with  the  tiine  during  which 
the  angel  hovered  over  .Xraunah's 
threshing-floor. 

Tt  is  not  likely  that  any  other  conspicu- 
ous stranger  of  the  heavenlv  world  was 
at  that  time  noticeably,  terrifyinglv  pres- 
ent in  the  Syrian  sky ;  tho  this  writer 
must  confess  that  he  has  not  examined 
into  the  times  nor  the  appearings  of 
other  B.  C.  comets. 

The  phenomena  of  Halley's  comet,  as 
they  will  be  seen  during  part  of  April 
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and  May,  1910,  bear  a  most  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  description  of  the 
"ange!  with  the  flaming'  sword,"  as 
given  in  II  Samuel,  Chap.  24,  and  in  I 
Chronicles,  Chap.  21. 

The  temples,  pyramids  and  other  great 
structures  along  the  Nile  were  oriented 
from  certain  fi.rt  stars,  and  this  ancient 
plan  of  building  helps  us  today  in  de- 
termining their  era  of  construction. 

Not  so  with  Solomon's  Temple.  It 
could  not  be  oriented  by  a  comet,  and  no 
fixt  stars  gave  direction  to  its  sides.  It 
simply  faced  eastward  as  its  builders 
were  accustomed  to  mark  the  cardinal 
points — and,  perhaps,  not  very  accurate- 
ly.    A  celestial  phenomenon  interpreted 


in  David's  own  way  determined  the  site 
of  this  house  which  has  so  marvelously 
affected  the  world's  history.  Can  we 
find  any  more  natural,  or  more  rational, 
explanation  of  all  the  co-related  pheno- 
mena of  that  extraordinary  event  than  in 
identifying  them  with  the  well  known 
phases  of  Halley's  comet,  now  on  its 
thirty-eighth  visit  to  our  world  since 
that  one  in  which  it  appeared  as  the 
angel  of  WTath,  flaming  over  Israel  and 
Jerusalem  ?  Would  it  not  add  two-fold 
interest  to  contemplate  our  celestial  visi- 
tor next  spring  as  having  probably  in- 
fluenced human  history  in  so  wonderful 
a  degree  ? 

Parksville,  Ky. 
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The  Turkish  Parliament  of  1908-1909 


BY  FRANKLIN   E.   HOSKINS 


[The  Rev.  Dr.  Hoskins  has  been  for  many 
in   Syria. — Editor.] 

THE  Turkish  Parliament  has  just 
closed  its  doors  after  a  session 
lasting  nine  months  and  four  days. 
According  to  the  Constitution  it  should 
have  met  November  i  and  continued  for 
four  months  only,  hut  circumstances  de- 
layed the  opening  until  December  17. 
1908,  and  kept  the  members  busily  en- 
gaged until  August  2T,  1909.  It  began  its 
labors  with  the  first  national  holiday  in 
the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  its  own  peo])lc  and  the 
c|uestioning  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.  Only  four  months  later  and 
the  members  were  fleeing  for  their  lives 
from  Constantinople  and  the  ship  of 
state  seemed  foundering  amid  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  Abd  ul-IIamid's  fiendish 
policies.  After  they  had  cast  out  that 
unlucky  and  unrighteous  passenger  the 
tempest  subsided  somewhat  and  they 
have  come  safely  thru  the  many  lesser 
dangers  that  have  crowded  this  annus 
)nirabilis  of  Turkish  history. 

This  was  the  second  session  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Turkey.  The  present  Consti- 
tution was  first  proclaimed  December  2^, 
1876.  and  the  first  I'arliament  gathered 
in  great  pomp  on  March  4.  1877,  under 


years  a  missionary  of  the   Presbyterian   Board 

auspices  as  propitious  as  the  best  friends 
of  Turkey  could  have  wished.  But  only 
108  days  later,  June  20,  1877.  the  mem- 
bers fled  in  confusion  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  place  of  meeting  was  boarded 
up,  Abd  ul-Hamid  threw  oflF  his  pretend- 
ed respect  and  reverence  for  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  Empire  was 
hurried  into  the  gloomiest  and  most  de- 
graded period  of  its  history.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1877  ^^'^5  never  formally  ad- 
journed and  its  place  of  meeting  was 
never  even  swept,  so  that  when  the  old 
building  was  reopened  a  year  ago  it  was 
still  littered  with  the  letters,  the  papers, 
the  money  and  even  the  garments  of 
those  deputies  who  fled  from  it  thirty- 
one  years  before.  Nowhere  but  in  Tur- 
key could  the  same  Sultan  have  played 
the  same  trick  with  another  Parliament 
thirty-two  years  later. 

When  the  Constitution  was  again  pro- 
claimed, on  July  23,  1008.  it  was  by  a 
process  entirely  different  from  the  cere- 
mony of  1877.  Then  the  Constitution  it- 
self was  the  great  feature.  This  time  the 
document  was  mentioned  only  by  infer- 
ence. The  telegram  sent  from  Constan- 
tinople to  every  Governor  in  the  Empire 
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contained  less  than  fi/teen  words  in 
Turkish.  It  simply  said :  "The  Vilayets 
will  proceed  to  the  election  of  Members 
for  Parliament  according  to  the  law." 
Only  those  who  were  in  the  secret  or 
conversant  with  Turkish  history  had  any 
conception  as  to  what  the  innocent  look- 
ing- message  meant.  Three  days  later 
the  freedom  of  the  press  was  proclaimed 
and  two  days  after  that  the  pardon  of  all 
political  exiles.  Then  the  people  began 
to  wake  up  to  as  mad  a  joy  and  festival 
as  ever  shook  a  nation.  Said  Pasha  was 
made  Grand  Vizier  on  July  22,  and  he 
and  his  compatriots  took  for  granted  that 
the  Constitution  which  had  been  tram- 
pled upon  for  thirty-one  years  by  Abd 
ul-Hamid  and  his  wretched  pirate  crew 
was  again  flying  at  the  peak  and  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  was  again  free. 

Among  the  debris  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment was  a  draft  of  laws  formed  to  gov- 
ern the  election  of  members  to  that  body. 
It  consists  of  five  main  divisions  and 
eighty-three  separate  rules.  The  dust 
was  blown  from  this  manuscript  and 
then  it  was  printed  and  distributed  thru- 
out  the  provinces.  Within  less  than  five 
months  the  elections  were  all  over  and 
the  Senators  and  Dei)uties  were  assem- 
•bled  in  Constantinople  and  leady  for 
their  work.  They  were  a  picturesque  and 
motley  collection  of  men,  embracing 
many  languages,  many  religions  and 
many  types  of  human  history.  The  civ- 
ilized world  has  been  interested  and 
startled  by  the  more  spectacular  events 
of  this  tempestuous  year,  but  n.ow  that 
the  Parliament  has  closed  its  doors, 
sober  j^eople  will  be  asking  what  has 
been  really  accomplished. 

In  spite  of  the  sinister  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  and 
the  thorny  issues  connected  with  almost 
every  item  of  business  the  session  has 
been  on  the  whole  harmonious.  It  re- 
quired fully  a  month  to  get  organized 
and  ready  for  business.  The  wicked 
Sultan  made  no  delay  in  attempting  to 
flatter  and  betray  individuals  and  the 
Parliament  as  a  whole.  Panquct  after 
banquet  was  laid  for  these  humble  rep- 
resentatives of  the  jieople  amid  the  ini- 
quitous splendors  of  Yildiz.  His  under- 
lings cast  apples  of  disocnxl  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Deputies  while  he  slowly 
matured  his  infamous  plot  for  the  com- 


l^letc  overthrow  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  new  regime.  When  the  crisis  came 
in  April  every  hazard  was  taken,  bribery, 
mutiny,  assassination  and  civil  war.  But 
both  the  army  and  the  navy  stood  for  the 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Par- 
liament and  the  Minister  of  Justice  es- 
caped with  their  lives,  tho  other  members 
fell  by  the  assassins'  bullets.  Plot  after 
plot  recoiled  on  his  own  wretched  head 
so  that  the  downfall  of  Abd  ul-Hamid 
was  comjjlete  after  he  had  made  an  ex- 
hibition of  infamy  hardly  e(jualed,  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed,  in  human  history. 
He  was  deposed  from  the  Caliphate  by 
the  Sheikh  of  Islam  and  the  most  fana- 
tical section  of  Mohammedans.  He  was 
dethroned  by  a  resolution  of  Parliament 
for  which  forty-three  Christians  and  four 
Jews  voted  with  the  Moslems,  and  a 
Christian  and  a  Jew  served  on  the  com- 
mittee that  went  to  the  palace  to  inform 
him  of  his  fate.  Then  came  his  exile  and 
imprisonment  and  the  dismanthng  of  his 
palace-fortress,  Yildiz,  the  biggest  den 
of  iniquity  ever  opened  and  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  world. 

(Jther  events  within  and  without  the 
Empire  have  conspired  to  hamper  the 
working  of  the  Parliament.  The  matter 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  almost  in- 
volving war  with  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
kept  everything  in  suspense  for  months. 
The  difficulties  over  Crete  and  the  con- 
flict with  Greece,  the  fall  of  two  Grand 
Viziers,  the  flight  of  the  Parliament  it- 
self to  San  Stefano,  outside  Constanti- 
nople, the  existence  of  martial  law  in  the 
capital  and  other  cities  of  the  Empire,  the 
awful  massacres  around  Adana.  were 
enough  to  shake  the  foundations  of  any 
regime  and  legislative  assembly.  But  in 
spite  of  all  these  the  session  has  reached 
a  jx-accful  close  and  left  some  substantial 
results. 

The  great  task  of  the  Parliament  was 
to  revise  and  recast  the  whole  organic 
law  of  the  Empire  and  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  {provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  wisely  agreed  to  refrain 
from  tampering  with  the  Constitution  it- 
self, altho  its  defects  are  glaring  antl  well 
known.  According  to  the  closing  speech 
of  Ahmed  Riza  Beg  there  was  mucli  un- 
avoidable delay  on  the  part  of  tho  Gov- 
ermneiU  in  prei)aring  and  sending  in  the 
drafts  of  these  laws  to  Parliament,  but 
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during  the  nine  months  seventy-three 
separate  sections  were  received  and  fifty- 
three  passed  upon,  leaving  twenty  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  committees.  These  laws 
include  every  department  of  the  finan- 
cial, legal,  military,  naval,  social  and 
civic  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Six  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  memorials,  embodying 
demands  or  suggestions  concerning  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  and  the  or- 
ganic law,  reached  the  Parliament,  of 
which  158  were  accepted  and  consigned 
to  the  committees  in  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous sections,  wliile  the  other  348  were 
rejected.  About  10,000  other  petitions 
involving  appeals,  redress  of  grievances, 
calls  for  national  aid  and  improvements 
were  handled.  Of  these  5,200  were  re- 
jected altogether,  4,500  accepted  and 
acted  upon  in  some  form,  while  300  re- 
main as  unfinished  business  until  next 
year.  When  it  is  remembered  that  each 
of  these  petitions  was  read  three  times, 
considered  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Deputies,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  representatives 
stuck  closely  to  their  business  during  the 
whole  nine  months. 

When  Parliament  first  met  there  were 
practically  no  laws  in  existence  and  the 
departments  under  the  old  regime  were 
nests  of  foul  vermin,  swarms  of  ignorant, 
useless  functionaries  and  officials  who 
had  been  fattening  on  the  vitals  of  the 
Empux.  The  cleaning  of  these  Augean 
stables  was  a  painful  and  dangerous 
process  and  the  reorganization  of  these 
departments  involved  a  great  financial 
strain  upon  an  empty  treasury.  The 
Parliament  approved  a  number  of  loans, 
saved  the  financial  credit  of  the  Empire 
and  made  at  least  three  temporary  Inid- 
gets  before  it  attacked  the  greater  prob- 
lem in  May,  a  real  budget  for  the  Otto- 
man Em]Mre  under  the  new  regime. 

The  real  uprooting  of  oppression  was 
not  possible  until  after  April  13  and  the 
deposition  of  Abd  ul-Hamid.  After  the 
proclamation  of  the  Constitution  they 
plucked  the  leaves  and  clipped  the 
branches  of  this  upas  tree,  but  while  the 
old  Sultan  and  so  many  of  his  fibre  re- 
mained the  roots  were  full  of  sap  and 
putting  forth  fresh  shoots  all  over  the 
Empire.  The  10.000  petitions  referred 
to  revealed  many  noxious  schemes  and 
tendencies  and   gave  clear  adherence   to 


the  principle  that  the  People's  Parlia- 
ment was  above  every  department  of  the 
new  Government  and  every  official  of 
these  departments. 

The  Parliament  also  made  good  its 
right  to  review  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, control  the  finances  and  question 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Ministers  as 
to  their  policies. 

The  present  Gratid  \'izier  at  the  close 
of  the  second  Parliament  said  that  while 
the  first  Parliament  in  1877  passed  upon 
eighteen  separate  drafts  or  sections  of 
new  laws,  only  one  of  these  ever  came 
into  use  and  that  was  the  section  organ- 
izing and  governing  tov»n  councils. 

Among  the  more  important  sections 
of  the  fifty-two  drafts  passed  by  the  Par- 
liament is  the  Law  of  Public  Gatherings. 
Immediately  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
Constitution  the  people  went  wild  in 
their  newly  found  liberty.  Public  gar- 
dens and  city  streets  resounded  all  day 
long  and  all  night  with  the  liquid  fire  of 
the  orators.  When  cooler  weather  came 
cafes  were  converted  into  halls  and  night 
after  night  every  one  who  wished  took 
his  turn  on  the  platform.  Self-appointed 
delegations  waited  on  Governors  and 
officials  of  every  rank.  These  commit- 
tees soon  degenerated  into  mobs  who 
called  to  criticise,  to  abuse,  to  terrify 
prominent  men  in  every  walk  of  life  un- 
til it  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
cities  were  being  ruled  by  mobs.  Saner 
minds  saw  that  this  could  not  continue 
and  the  new  laws,  while  not  prohibiting, 
will  aim  at  control. 

Societies  of  all  kinds  came  into  exist- 
ence like  mushrooms.  They  claimed  all 
sorts  of  purposes  and  these,  like  the  pub- 
lic gatherings,  soon  degenerated  into 
nests  of  disafTection.  The  Society  of 
Union  and  Progress  brought  about  the 
new  era,  but  the  infamous  Mohammedan 
League  attempted  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution  and  produced  the  massacres. 
Hence  the  Law  of  Associations,  which  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  liberty  but 
not  license.  Section  4  forbids  the  form- 
ation of  any  club  or  association  on  a 
racial  basis  and  has  aroused  considerable 
opjiosition  among  Albanians  and  Bul- 
garians. It  is  calculated,  an  Armenian 
says,  "to  accentuate  racial  differences  by 
driving  them  undergrotmd." 

ihc    Parliament    spent    many    weeks 
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upon  laws  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  cliques  actually  founded   newspapers  to 

which  must  have  been  a  puzzle  to  many  be  able  to  get  a  fling  at  former  enemies 

who  had  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  and  the  results  were  riots  in  ink.     Par- 

anything  like  industrial  problems  in  Tur-  liament   hardly   dared   to   formulate  any 

key.       What  these  laws  really  mean   is  laws  to  control  the  situation  and  not  un- 

an  attempt  to  get  the  riffraff  of  the  Em-  til  after  the  events  of  April   13  did  the 

pire    back    to    their    original    dwelling  Government  and  the  Deputies  venture  to 

places.     The  events  culminating  in  the  draft  a  press  law  which  is  already  felt 

massacres  of  April  13  cast  their  shadows  to  be  unnecessarily  severe  in  its  restric- 

long  before  and  thousands  of  all  sorts  of  tions  and  penalties.    The  justification  has 

rough    characters,    like    birds    of    prey,  been  that  but  for  the  actual  license  of  the 

crowded  into  the  cities  from  Constant!-  press  the  events  of  April  13  could  never 

nople  to  Damascus  plainly  expecting  op-  have  come  to  pass.     Newspapers  all  over 

portunities     for    plunder,    outrage    au'l  the   Empire   joined   the  cry  against   the 

bloodshed.      What    this    meant    we    all  new  laws,  and  the  Senate  was  obliged  to 

known  from  Adana  and  Antioch  and  the  modify  some  of  them  to  a  considerable 

terror  which  seized  cities  like  Beirut  and  extent.    They  are  still  severe  enough.    A 

Damascus.  prominent    Armenian    journal    has    just 

The  second  general  order  from  Con-  been  supprest  and  all  the  newspapers  of 

stantinoplc   on    July   25,    igo8.    declared  the  Empire  have  been  warned  to  abstain 

the  I'Veedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  Con-  from  references  to  differences  of  opinion 

stitution  says,  "The  Press  is  free  within  within  the  army  and  to  the  continuance 

the  circle  of  the  law."     The  oppressive  of  martial  law. 

and  iniquitous  censorship,  a  network  of  Among  the  new  laws  which  affect  for- 

slimy    spies    covering   the    Empire,    was  eigners  are  certain  additions  to  the  codes 

instantly    abolished,    we    hope,    forever,  which  govern  the  practice  of  lawvers  in 

The    existing    newspapers  fairly  reveled  the   Empire.     The   claim    is   made   that 

in    the    newly-found    liberty    of    speech,  many   unfair  conditions   have   lieen   laid 

The  censorship  had  developed  the  vices  upon  foreign  lawyers  and  Ottoman  law- 

of  adulation  and  sycophancy  until  read-  yers    who     are     graduates    of     foreign 

ers  loathed  the  contents  of  the  languish-  schools.      It  seems   like  a   movement   to 

ing  journalism.    The  reaction  was  some-  squeeze  them  out  and  such  a  j^olicy  will 

thing  startling  in  the  use  of  human  Ian-  be  disastrous  at  a  time  when  Turkey  is 

guage  but  still  hampered  by  the  exist-  begging   for   foreign   capital   to   develop 

ence    of    the    Sultan.      Not    until    after  her     latent     industries     and     resources. 

April  13  were  the  vials  really  opened  and  There  is  an  attempt  to  force  the  use  of 

since  then  we  have  read  tales  of  the  in-  Turkish  in  all  the  courts  and  a  specially 

famy  of  the  old  regime  tiiat  are  almost  onerous  condition  is  to  require  the  for- 

incredible.  eigners    and    foreign    educated    men    to 

With  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  sprung  practice  three  years  in  Turkey  and  then 

up  a  marvelous  crop  of  new  journals  of  undergo  an  examination  in  the  language 

every  conceivable  type  and  description,  at  the  hands  of  twelve  Turkish  lawyers 

To  obtain  a  permit  under  the  old  regime  who     possess     Government     certificates, 

a  man  had  to  submit  to  indignities,  black-  There    is  a   hope   that   the   Senate   may 

mail,  and,  after  smothering  his  manhood,  modify  some  of  these  unacceptable  and 

join  the  ranks  of  the  sycophants.     After  tmjust    requirements    in    order    that    the. 

July  23  permits  were  given  in  answer  to  rights  and  privileges  of  these  foreigners 

a  telegram  or  two  so  that  in  a  period  of  planning  to  spend  millions  may  be  con- 

a  little  over  two  months  the  Government  served. 

at    Constantinople    had    granted    permits  The  thorniest  of  all   jiroblems   in   the 

for   380   new    journals    and    thirty-eight  new   regime  and  around   which   revolve 

new  printing  establishments.  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  far-rcach- 

As  in  the  case  of   Public   Gatherings  ing  issues  is  the  compositi<~>n  of  the  Turk- 

and  Associations,  liberty  here  soon  de-  ish  army  of  the  future.     Hitherto  none 

veloped  into  license.     After  the  papers  but  Moslems  could  fight  mider  the  ban- 

had  wearied  themselves  cursing  the  old  ner    of    the     Prophet.     f<^r    the     .S»iltan 

regime,  no  prominent  man  was  safe  from  elaimcd  to  be  the   Caliph  of  the   whole 

attack     and     abuse.       Individuals     and  Mohammedan    world.      Christians    and 
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Jews  thru  the  centuries  have  been  con- 
demned to  pay  a  heavy  military  tax  not 
because  they  were  excused  from  this 
service  but  because  their  non-Moslem 
faith  debarred  them  from  the  privilege 
of  ever  performing  it.  It  was  the  army, 
led  and  inspired  by  men  who  no  longer 
cling  to  this  narrow  Moslem  restriction, 
that  brought  about  the  Constitutional 
regime  and  ultimately  captured  Con- 
stantinople and  deposed  the  Sultan.  It 
is  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  with- 
out the  close  union  of  this  progressive 
element  in  the  army  with  the  Christians 
and  Jews  of  the  Empire  the  revolution 
never  could  have  been  accomplished. 
Christians  and  Jews  compose  at  least 
one-eighth  of  the  Parliament  and  are  to 
have  their  share  of  all  the  responsible 
posts  of  the  Empire.  Logically  they  can- 
not be  shut  out  of  the  army.  The  Par- 
liament has  been  slow  to  approach  this 
problem  and  tho  in  the  end  two  new  laws 
have  been  framed  making  it  possible, 
there  is  a  lack  of  finalitv  about  it  that 
plainly  betrays  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Government  to  precipitate  the  inevitable 
difficulties.  Even  if  the  law  was  a  final 
one  no  Christian  could  get  into  the  armv 
before  August,  191 1,  and  many  things 
may  happen  in  Turkey  within  two  years. 
The  heads  of  the  Christian  communities 
have  laid  down  many  conditions  concern- 
ing the  religious  needs  of  their  follow- 
ers, the  advisability  of  separate  compan- 
ies and  regiments,  and  have  suggested 
so  many  other  difficulties  that  one  must 
conclude  that  they  are  not  really  in  favor 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Mos- 
lem population  are  not  at  all  in  favor  of 
it.  Those  who  still  regard  the  military 
service  as  a  Mohammedan  /r/T'/Vr^r  and 
sure  gate  to  Paradise  when  killed  on  the 
field  of  battle,  cannot  conceive  of  sharing 
that  with  "unbelievers,"  to  use  no  harsh- 
er term.  The  impossibility  of  ever  em- 
ploying a  mixt  army  in  a  religious  cru- 
sade or  "holy  war"  is  evident  to  all. 
Other  Moslems  decidedly  object  to  plac- 
ing arms  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
and  teaching  them  the  arts  of  war.  It 
seems  too  much  like  suicide.  Some  vet- 
eran statesmen  in  the  Empire  say  that 
when  you  see  Mi^slem  solcliers  entering 
battle  under  a  Christian  commander  then 
reforms  have  actually  begun  in  Turkov. 
Studrnts  of  human   nature  will  tell   vou 


that  perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  the  army  are 
today  patriots  at  heart ;  another  40  per 
cent,  are  time  servers  and  for  the  pres- 
ent with  the  reformers ;  while  the  re- 
maining 40  per  cent,  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  new  regime  especially  if  it  in- 
volves the  equality  of  Moslems  with 
Christians  and  Jews.  About  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Mos^mii.  population.  Mar- 
tial law,  not  civil  law,  still  reigns  in  Con- 
stantinople wliich  means  that  the  army 
still  holds  the  Empire,  and  humanly 
speaking  it  would  be  legislative  folly  to 
force  an  issue  involving  such  risks  as  the 
splitting  of  the  armv  and  the  certainty 
of  a  civil,  if  not  a  religious,  war.  It  will 
come  soon  eno-.ph.  The  cry  of  the  re- 
actionaries only  last  April  was.  "We 
want  the  sacred  law  and  down  with  the 
(Constitution."  New  the  sacred  law  as 
construed  in  Moslem  books  has  no  privi- 
leges, no  rights,  much  less  any  shadow 
of  equality  for  "unbelievers."  It  may 
still  be  kept  the  rule  within  a  strictly  re- 
ligious commimitybut  only  a  Constitution 
can  fit  a  modern  state.  If  the  upholders 
of  the  sacred  law  can  realize  that  the  two 
codes  belong  to  entirely  diflFerent  spheres 
and  are  mutually  exclusive,  there  may  be 
liberty  and  equality  and  brotherhood. 
Any  attempt  to  supplant  the  one  by  the 
other  in  their  separate  spheres  will  surely 
result  in  conflict  and  loss. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Parliament 
was  the  granting  of  an  amnesty  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  to  the  25.000  prisoners  who 
were  released  or  who  escaped  at  the  time 
of  the  reproclamaticn  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Of  these  15.000  were  in  Constan- 
tinople and  10.000  in  the  .Asiatic  prov- 
inces. They  comprise  a  large  number  of 
untried,  uncondemncd  men  who  were 
thrown  into  prison  arbitrarily  during  the 
old  regime.  Many  of  them  are  now  liv- 
ing in  hiding  about  Constantinople  and 
oil  the  momitains  about  RaiThdad  fearing 
rearrest.  The  Mini-^ter  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Justice  approved  the  request  that 
many  be  pardoned  and  others  given  only 
half  their  sentences.  Where  highway- 
men and  robbers  have  returned  to  their 
former  crimes  thev  are  to  rccei\'"e  double 
the  former  penalties,  btit  crimes  com- 
mitted prior  to  .April  i  of  this  vear  are 
y  iped  out  if  their  author  helped  defend 
the  Constitution  at  the  fatal  i.^th  of  the 
same  month.  Many  regard  the  whole 
mntter  of  amnesty  as  a  political  blunder. 
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Another  act  was  to  repudiate  the  find- 
ings of  the  first  court  martial  at  Adana, 
to  order  a  new  investigation  and  to  vote 
a  grant  of  £100,000  to  help  rebuild  the 
ruined  cities  and  towns.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  proclamation  from  the  Grand 
Vizier  officially  clearing  the  Armenians 
of  any  conspiracy  against  the  present 
Government  and  explaining  their  armed 
activities  as  a  protest  against  the  ini- 
quities of  Abd  ul-ITamid's  reign  and  a 
purpose  to  help  defend  the  Constitution. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  new 
regime  was  celebrated  July  23  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Provinces.  It  was  a 
sober  festival  compared  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  year  ago.  The  great  events 
falling  within  the  year,  the  loss  of  Bosnia 
and  TTerzegovina,  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  dethronement  of  the  old 
.Sultan,  the  executions  under  martial  law, 
the  awful  events  about  Adana,  not  to 
mention  the  minor  tragedies  and  per- 
plexities are  lessons  plain  enouQ:h  to  be 
read  by  the  humblest  of  men.  The  Par- 
liament has  done  its  best  in  placing 
drafts  of  laws  upon  the  statute  books,  but 
the  greater  and  infinitely  more  difficult 
task  remains  of  translating  these  written 
statutes  into  action  and  the  creation  of 
a  law-abiding  spirit  within  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  What  the  awful  elements  of 
lawlessness    comprise    can    be    inferred 


from  the  findings  of  the  first  Adana  court 
martial.  This  court  in  a  spasm  of  af- 
fected justice  secretly  conrlemncd  and 
hanged  nine  Moslems  and  six  Armeni- 
ans in  a  district  where  between  25.000 
and  30,000  Armenians  had  been  plun- 
dered, outraged  and  murdered  with  ev- 
ery evidence  of  foul  and  brutal  cruelties. 
Then  it  further  reported  that  another  "800 
deserve  death,  15,000  deserve  hard  labor 
for  life,  and  8o,0(XJ  deserve  minor  sen- 
tences, but  in  view  of  the  reconciliation 
(sic)  between  the  diflferent  elements  the 
court  -  martial  recommends  a  general 
amnesty !"  The  old  regime  never 
equaled  this  in  formal  statement.  The 
hopeful  sign  in  the  new  is  that  this  re- 
port was  rejected  v»-ith  execrations,  a 
new  investigation  ordered,  but  the  just 
and  adequate  punishment  of  the  infa- 
mous authors  and  participants  is  still  to 
be  accomplished.  The  present  Ottoman 
Government  manifests  a  real  desire  to 
profit  bv  the  bitter  lessons  of  the  past. 
l)ut  neither  they  nor  the  real  friends  of 
Turkey  mu.st  expect  that  the  awful  crop 
of  iniquities,  sown  and  watered  with 
blood  imder  the  old  regime,  can  be 
peacefully  reaped  with  a  i)aper  Constitu- 
tion and  Codes  of  I^aws  no  matter  how 
excellent.  There  are  yet  manv  bitter  les- 
sons to  be  learned,  many  mistakes  and 
iniquities  to  be  atoned  for. 

Beirut,  Syria. 
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Richard  Watson   Gilder 

November  18,   1909 

BY  EMILY  HUNTINGTON   MILLER 

liii-:  summer  birds  have  gone  without  adieu. 

The  ;nr  gave  back  no  sound  of  .si)ec'ding  wiui;. 
We  saw  not  when  they  passed ;  we  only  knew 

The  groves  were  silent  where  they  used  to  sing. 
Radi.int  the  morning,  yet  we  siglied  and  said. 
"The  birds  have  flown — the  summer's  joy  is  dead." 

A  singing  soul  ha.*;  passed  to  clearer  light 
fn  some  serener  land,  we  knov.'  not  where — 

Singing  he  soared,  with  strong  exultant  flight. 
.Xuil  still  the  music  lingers  in  the  air. 

F.ach  tuneful  cadence  of  the  singer  tied 

Throbs  in  the  hearts  that  cannot  count  bim  dead. 

.*^T.  Pavl,  Minn. 
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Stories  of  the  North 

It  must  be  the  climate.     Just  as  Mr. 
London  took  another  man's  dog  story,  so 
Mr.  Beach  has  borrowed  a  dead  author's 
plot   for  the  commercial   spider  web  of 
his  story.'    The  title  refers  to  the  salmon 
runs  in  the  Alaskan  rivers.     The  scenes 
are  laid  among  the  salmon  canneries  on 
Kalvik  River,  and  for  a  short  time  in  the 
capitalistic    centers    of    Chicago.      Boyd 
Emerson  determines  to  build  a  cannery 
and   make   his   fortune.     The   enterprise 
requires  $200,000  and  must  be  borrowed. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  reader,  who 
has    been    fascinated    by    the    author's 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  cold  and  the 
hardships    of    the    country,     begins     to 
recognize  that  he  is  really  reading  Frank 
Norris's  "Octopus,"  with  the  scenes  laid 
in  Alaska  rather  than  in  California.  Emer- 
son discovers  that  he   must  "buck"  the 
combined    capital    and    influence   of    the 
"Pacific   Coast   Packers'   Association"   if 
he  succeeds.  He  is  circumvented  at  every 
turn.      The    banks    refuse   to    lend    him 
money,  the  railroads  cither  lose  or  delay 
his  supplies.     An  attempt  is  made  on  his 
life.     The  essential  difference  is  in  the 
temperature  and  scenery,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the   fishermen  who  fight  the  union 
men  on  the  wharfs  at  Seattle  do  not  re- 
semble the  plainsmen  who  make  up  the 
riot    against    the    railroads    in    Norris's 
book.     11ic  author's  purpose  has  been  to 
give   an    impression    of    the    commercial 
tyranny  of  capital  in  the  far  Northwest 
just  as  Norris  interpreted  the  preying  of 
ilie  Santa  Fc  Railroad  in  the  other  West. 
And  since  the  history  of  successful  com- 
merce appears  to  be  the  liistory  of  highly 
specialized  thievery  everywhere,  it  is  just 
possible  that  every  author  who  deals  with 
it  must  use  the  same  kind  of  plot ;  still,  so 
far  as  this   feature  of  his  story  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.   Beach  nnist  yield  the  palm 
to  Norris.  who  discovered  the  method  of 
dramatizing  it. 

But  because  of  the  similarity  between 
the  two  writers,  the  dissimilarity   is  all 

'Thb  Silvkr   Horde.     By  Rex  Beach.     New   York: 
Harper   &    Rrotlicrs.      $1.50. 
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the  more  noticeable.     Many   will   recall 
the  way  Norris  made  the  land  one  of  the 
characters  in  his  storv,  after  the  manner 
of  Zola.    The  prairies  breathed,  suffered 
and  sent  uj)  epics  upon  the  green  spears 
of  the  wheat.    But  no  man  can  make  the 
Far  North  Ik'e.     And  Mr.  Beach's  dis- 
tinction  is  that  he  has   interpreted,  not 
the  death  of  it,  but  the  absence  of  life,  of 
animation ;   and   the    Promethean    strug- 
gles of  the  hero  with  the  cold  are  better 
done   than    his    struggles    with    Chicago 
capitalists.     But  the  newest,  most  amaz- 
ing figure  in  the  story  is  an  Alaskan  Fal- 
staff.      "Fingerless    Frazer"    is    a   crook 
with  a  music  hall  temperament  and  a  sort 
of  moral  fickleness  which  keeps  the  read- 
er guessing  half  the  time  as  to  whether 
it  will  change  for  honesty  or  dishonesty. 
His  courage  is  peevish,  cowardly  and  so 
ignoble  that   we  never   forgive  him   for 
doing  a  brave,  unselfish  thing.     Yet  he 
accompanies    the   chief '  characters    thru 
heat   and   cold,   thru   adversitv   and   the 
frozen  sea  with  the  kind  of  fidelity  char- 
acteristic only  of  the   Falstaff  type  and 
of  useless  but  devoted  dogs.     In  the  end 
the  reader  is  placed  in  the  absurd  predic- 
ament of  having  formed  a  warm  attach- 
ment for  a  scamp  who  has  no  name,  no 
morals  and  no  ambition,  an  ugly  human 
straw  blown  into  the  tale  by  the  fickle 
winds  of  justice  in  a  mining  country. 

It  is  only  in  a  story  of  this  kind  that  a 
woman  sows  her  wild  oats  and  settles 
down  to  an  intelligent  cultivation  of  the 
virtue  she  has  lost  along  with  principles 
that  would  do  credit  to  a  missionary,  and 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  author  of 
such  stories,  this  woman  is  Mr.  Beach's 
favorite  as  contrasted  with  a  good-for- 
nothing-rich-selfish  innocent  lady  im- 
ported from  Chicago,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  the  adventuress. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  exiilaiiis  to  his 
readers  that  the  tales  in  his  new  volume 
of  short  stories"  belong  to  "two  diflf^erent 
epochs  in  the  life  of  the  Far  West.  The 
first  five  arc  remini.sccnt  of  border  days 

'XoRTHERN     Lights.       By     Gilbert     Parker.       New 
^'ork:  Harper  &   Brothers.     ^J-jo. 
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and   deeds,"   and   the   remaining   twelve  is  llio  diitv  of  the  reviewer  to  add  that 

"cover  the  period  passed  since  the  Royal  the  stories  bclonj^  also  to  different  epochs 

Northwestern  Mounted  Police  and  Pul-  in    the    author's    literary    development, 

man  car  first  startled  the  early  pioneer  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  writ- 


Copyrlglit  1909  by  Frederick  A.  Stokfs  Co. 

"lU.OOn  RF.D   ST.\RS   IN   THE   C.REF.N   OF   HIS  CROWN." 
A    reproduction   of  one   of  the   twenty-four    pliofogratur '    illustrations  by    Kdward   S.   Curtis,   in   "The    Flute    nf 

the    Gods." 


and  sent  him  into  the  land  farther  North 
or  drew  him  into  the  quiet  circle  of  civic 
routine  and  hiinulrum  occupations."     It 


ten  after  the  inspiration  and  vision  had 
passed,  acconlinq;  to  a  pattern  of  Cana- 
dian   scenerv.    waterfalls,    sunshine    and 
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love  between  simplified  men  and  women. 
The  emotions,  for  example,  of  the  young 
Indian  wife  in  the  introduction  of  the 
first  story  are  singularly  like  those  of  the 
white  bride  in  the  introduction  of  the 
fifth  story.  Two  questions  naturally  arise 
in  the  reader's  mind — first,  would  the 
young  Indian  wife  of  a  white  man  of 
that  early  period  think  and  act  like  a 
l""rench  soubret?  And,  second,  could 
an  Indian  woman  and  a  white  woman 
feel  the  same  way  about  anything,  even 
the  weather?  One  is  tempted  to  suspect 
as  he  reads  that  while  these  stories  may 
cover  the  "epochs"  claimed,  and  while 
they  may  present  in  chronological  order 
the  changing  circumstances  of  advanc- 
ing order  and  civilization,  if  they  repre- 
sent the  real  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  figured  in  them,  many  of  the 
Canadian  pioneers  had  sensibilities 
strangely  like  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  own. 
He  writes  all  dow'n,  however,  with  a  kind 
of  pastural  sweetness,  and  presents  the 
inevitable  tragedies  of  those  periods  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  higher  simplicities 
of  life.  And  these  qualities  render  even 
those  stories  where  the  incidents  arc 
slight  pleasantly  entertaining.  And  in 
the  one  or  two  others  that  equal  the 
"Healing  Springs  and  Pioneers"  they 
give  a  fine  distinction  to  tales  that  are 
vigorous  and  strong  and  written  in  the 
manner  the  author  had  before  his  knight- 
hood sweated  so  nnich  of  the  pigment 
out  of  his  life-colored  words. 


The  Flute  of  the  Gods.  By  Marah  Ellis 
Ryan.  With  liliislratioiis  by  Edward  S. 
Curtis.  New  York :  I'rodcrick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $1.50. 

This  interesting  tale  is  an  attempt  to 
dress  in  forms  of  fiction  the  customs  an<l 
myths  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Tahn-te  is  the  son  of  a 
Greek  refugee  of  the  Narvaez  expedi- 
tion and  of  an  Indian  mother.  He  serves 
for  two  years  under  the  friars  of  the 
Coronado  expedition  and  learns  the 
magic  of  the  white  man's  hooks,  h'.scap- 
ing,  he  returns  to  his  own  people,  and  in 
time  becomes  the  head  priest  and  chief 
power  among  them.  His  fatherhood  and 
birth  are  shrouded  in  mystery — a  mys- 
tery which  invests  also  his  mother,  who 
is  known  as  the  Woman  of  the  Twilight. 
Indeed,  the  wilderness  of  mvth  and  fan- 


tastic legend  rather  obscures  the  person- 
ality of  the  characters,  all  of  whom — 
Spanish,  Indian  and  Greek — move  about 
m  a  somewhat  dim  shadowland.  The 
narrative  halts  clumsily  at  times.  Yet 
there  is  beautiful  description,  there  are 
incidents  of  tender  jjathos  and  situations 
of  great  dramatic  force  and  intensity. 
The  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  invaders, 
the  Indian  fear  of  the  armored  white 
men  and  their  powerful  go<l,  are  strik- 
ingly portrayed.  The  passionate  and 
turbulent  Apache  maiden,  Yahn ;  the 
cowardly,  yet  envious  and  ambitious  Ka- 
yemo,  are  generally  convincing,  and 
Tahn-te  himself  is  often  a  real  figure. 
But  the  author's  best  powers  are  lav- 
ished upon  the  Uluebird  maiden  of  the 
Navajos — her  innocence,  her  trust,  her 
love  for  Tahn-te  and  her  tragic  death  as 
a  tribal  sacrifice  to  the  offended  gods. 
The  mutual  recognition  of  the  Twilight 
Woman  and  the  Greek,  now  the  holy 
Padre  Vicente,  his  frightened  repudia- 
tion of  her.  and  her  death,  combine  to 
make  perhaps  the  strongest  dramatic 
situation  in  the  tale.  It  is  a  story  well 
worth  reading,  even  for  those  who  care 
little  for  primitive  myth  and  legend.  The 
illustrations,  by  Edward  S.  Curtis,  are 
beyond  praise.  Their  marvelous  reality 
even  suggests  the  suspicion  that  the  story 
was  written  for  the  illustrations  rather 
than  that  the  illustrations  were  made  for 
the  book. 

Butler  and  His  Cavalry  in  the  War  of  Se- 
cession. By  U.  K.  Brooks.  Columbia. 
S.  C. :  The  State  Company.     $2.50. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  book  is  history 
in  itself  or  even  the  material  out  of 
which  history  is  made.  It  is  a  scrap- 
hook  of  reminiscences,  speeches,  anec- 
dotes, of  chatter  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other, plentifully  besprinkled  with  verse. 
The  good  verse  is  frequently  misquoted, 
and  the  bad  would  be  better  if  it  were. 
There  is  no  arrangement  of  any  kind : 
everything  is  huddled  ]iromiscuously  to- 
gether. Bombastic  glorification  of 
Southern  heroism,  denunciation  of  Yan- 
kee cowardice  and  depravity,  carelessly 
told  accoimts  of  engagements,  incidents 
alleged  to  be  humorous,  are  all  thrown 
into  the  common  heap  and  served  up  as 
a  kind  of  historical  hash.  The  book  is 
about  everything  which  such  a  book 
should  not  be. 
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Spain  of  Today  from  Within.  By  Manuel 
Aiidiijar.  New  Ycirk  :  I'kniiiiK  H.  Kevcll 
Company.     $125. 

This  work  niiglit  very  properly  be  en- 
titled "Spain,  as  Seen  by  a  i'rotestant," 
for  the  author,  now  in  charge  of  the 
.Methodist  Episcopal  work  in  San  Juan, 
i'orto  Kico,  gives  here  his  impressions 
of  Sl)ain  as  lie  received  theni  during  a 
tour  in  that  coimtry,  of  which  he  is  a 
native.  A  thirty  years'  absence  gives 
him  a  projjer  perspective,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of-  the  language  and  his  Spanish 
nativity  make  it  possible  to  learn  much 
that  is  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  traveler.  Mr.  y\ndujar  was 
converted  from  Catholicism  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  diuMug  a  resi- 
dence ill  the  United  .States,  and  later  be- 
came a  minister;  conse(|uently,  valuable 
information  about  the  country  and  peo- 
ple is  perhaps  unconsciously  mingled 
with  observations  concerning  the  merit 
of  the  two  religions.  But  this  is  not 
done  offensively,  and  the  reader  will  find 
himself  interested  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  fact  that  the 
impressions  are  of  the  Spain  of  today, 
and  not  that  of  a  generation  ago.  adds 
(o  its  value. 

Witchcraft  and  Quakerism.  Ry  .Amelia 
^'|>tt       riiiiiiniore  Pl)il,Trlelphia :      Tlie 

I'.iddle  Press.     Pp.  60.     $t. 

Tt  could  hardly  be  expected  thnt  even 
so  sane  and  sober  a  body  of  men  and 
women  as  the  Friends  could  escape  en- 
tirely the  delusions  of  their  age  and  en- 
vironment. Nor  does  Mrs.  Gummcrc 
claim  exemption  for  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  seventeenth 
century  from  the  commonly  current  be- 
lief in  witchcraft.  Tier  claim,  and  she  is 
able  to  substantiate  it  b\'  documentarv 
evidence,  is  that  the  Quakers  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries 
kept  their  sanity  while  the  rest  of  the 
community  gave  way  to  superstition  to  a 
(Inngerous  degree.  She  traces  very 
briefly  the  history  of  witchcraft  in 
I'.urope  and  America,  and  shows  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  in  those  days  of 
dim  and  imperfect  knowledge  to  rise  su- 
IHMior  to  all  belief  in  witchcraft.  The 
(|Ucstion  was  rather  of  the  attitude  to  be 
taken  toward  supposed  witches.  Ticorge 
I-'ox  believed  in  the  existence  of  witches 
as  sincerely  as  did  John  Wesley  a  hun- 
dred years  later ;  but  Fox  had  no  fear  of 


the  powers  of  evil,  and  he  felt  that  the 
right  course  to  pursue  in  respect  to  a 
witch  was  to  rebuke  her  for  her  evil  do- 
ings and  imaj;,inings,  and  to  bring  her 
out  (jf  her  servitude  into  the  com])any  of 
the  children  of  God.  Fox  fearetl  not  the 
devil,  however  sincerely  he  may  have  be- 
lieved in  his  cxi.stence.  "I  told  them," 
he  .said  of  the  men  who  were  in  a  state 
of  terror  on  account  of  the  spirits  that 
haunted  Devonsdale,  "if  all  the  devils  in 
hell  were  there  I  was  over  them  in  the 
ptiwer  of  God."  Mrs.  Gummere  cites  it's 
an  instance  of  Quaker  sanity  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  in  1683,  in  the  only  witch- 
craft case  ever  tried  in  Pennsylvania: 
"Guilty  (jf  having  the  common  fame  of  a 
witch,  but  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form 
as  she  stands  indicted" — a  verdict  which 
was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  the 
witch,  the  tradition  being  that,  when  she 
replied  to  William  Peun"s  questioning 
that  she  had  ridden  the  air  on  a  broom- 
stick, the  only  remark  ma<le  by  the  wise 
Quaker  ruler  was  that  she  had  a  perfect 
right  to  ride  upon  a  broomstick  and  that 
he  knew  of  no  law  whatever  against  her 
doing  so. 

Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His  Times.  By  Theo- 
dore D.  Jervey.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
miilan  Co.  $3. 
The  neglect  with  which  Hayne  has 
been  generally  treated  by  biographers 
and  historians  is  shown  by  Mr.  Jervey 
to  have  been  unjust,  tho  not  unaccount- 
able. He  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
nullification  question,  and  Webster's 
famous  reply  served  to  eclipse  his  real 
standing  as  a  man  of  affairs.  His  career 
was  active  and  brilliant,  and  his  ability 
extraordinary.  Born  in  1791,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  a  month  before  his 
majority,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1814,  to  the  Attorney-Generalship  in 
1818,  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1822,  and  to  the  Governorship  in  1832. 
In  all  of  the  affair.s  of  his  State,  political 
and  commercial,  from  his  majority  to 
his  death  in  1839,  he  was  a  powerful 
figure,  and  his  leadership  was  often 
|iaranunuU.  even  in  the  prime  of  the 
mighty  Calhoun's  career.  Mr.  Jervey 
asserts  that  within  five  months  of 
Hayne's  entrance  into  tho  Senate  "he 
was  the  undispvited  leader  of  his  fac- 
tion." and  that  he  held  this  position 
thruout   the   struggle  which  culminated 
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in  the  South  Carolina  nulhfication 
(^1832),  wlien  he  was  elected  Governor, 
Calhoun  succeeding  him  in  the  Senate. 
The  account  of  the  great  debate  is  thoro 
in  manner  and  fair  in  tone,  and  tho  a 
dilYcrtnt  estimate  of  Hayne's  effort  is 
given  from  that  which  ordinarily  ap- 
pears in  history,  Webster's  achievement 
is  in  no  sense  depreciated.  Mr.  Jcrvey 
supports  his  estimate  of  Hayne's  per- 
formance with  a  number  of  contempo- 
rary comments,  in  some  of  which  the 
South  Carolinian  is  even  represented  as 
scoring  a  complete  victory  over  Web- 
ster. Many  new  facts  are  brought  to 
light,  and  a  good  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  social  and  industrial 
conditions  in  South  Carolina  is  given. 
I^vidence  of  labor  and  care  in  gathering 
and  using  material  is  manifest  thruout 
the  work,  and  a  judicial  temper  charac- 
terizes its  general  judgments.  The  occa- 
sional bitter  and  sweeping  allusions  to 
the  Abolitionists,  and  in  i)articular  to 
Jnlm  Quincy  Adams,  reveal  a  sectional 
bias  rather  than  a  historical  weighing  of 
causes  and  consequences,  but  these  in- 
dulgences do  not  often  obtrude.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  to  be  warmly  com- 
mended. 

The  Poet  o'  Dreams  and  Other  Poems,  liy 
Hditli  FraU  Dickins.  New  \'iii-k  :  (;.  P. 
Putiiam's  Sons.    $1.00. 

Mrs.  Dickins  has  a  ha])])y  knack  of 
\ersifying  agreeably  the  quieter  and 
more  sedate  appeals  of  5sature — the 
message  of  wind  and  rain  and  sunset 
and  sea  to  the  pensive  spirit. 

Deep  in  the  niglit,  the  long  night  heavy  hearted. 
Steals   in   the   sound   my   soul   lias  longed  to 
hear, 
Dear    as    the   voice   of   some   old    friend,    long 
parted, 
1  know  tlie  sea  ts  near. 

I  i.in   xleej),  ()  heart,   forget  the  inland  places, 
111  tliat  brave  song  of  patient  tide  to  tide 

liiat   sings  along  the  level,  silent   spaces, 
Ai'd  rocky  headlands  wide. 
."« 

Conquering  the  Arctic  Ice.      Ry  Ejnar  Mik- 
kilseii.       With   iiunuTons   illustrations  and 
maps.        Philadelphia :    licorge    W.    lacohs 
&  Co.    $3.50- 
Kiglit  or  nine  years  ago  the  two  ad- 
venturous young  men  who  were  to  try  a 
novel   |»artnersbip   in   exploring   and   ex- 
ploiting the  Arrtiv-  seas,  and  iiui.lcntallv 


to  ascertain,  if  they  could,  the  limits, 
under  water,  of  our  North  Alaskan 
boundary,  found  indulgent  fathers  and 
friends  and  even  geographical  societies 
with  spare  funds,  who  in  the  course  of 
years  fitted  out  for  them,  not  a  noviak. 
but  a  small  and  lather  old  Japanese 
boat,  tough  enougli  for  their  purpose — 
a  schooner  65  feet  long,  with  the  name 
of  a  duchess  painted  on  it — and  in  thi> 
vessel  the  young  men.  with  a  young 
crew,  set  out  from  I'oint  Harrow,  Sej)- 
tember  5,  iyo6.  Their  schooner  was 
wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  re- 
built, and  hovered  for  a  time  not  far 
from  the  .Ma-kan  C(.ast.  not  far  abovi- 
the  70th  degree.  In  thi>  un])leasant  but 
not  very  remote  region,  sledge  parties 
were  formed  and  expedition^  made  on 
the  ice;  frequent  soundings  v.  ere  had. 
and  the  real  jumping-off  place  wa-> 
traced  for  a  ct)nsiderable  distance.  It 
was,  of  course,  a  submaritie  iumi)ing-ofl 
place  a  couple  of  dozen  fathi)ms  below 
the  surface,  but  it  was  very  nigh  "one 
of  them  deej)  holes,"  such  as  the  two 
Xew  Jersey  ladies,  itnder  Mr.  I'rank 
Stockton's  guidance.  '  trod  water  over." 
liom  a  dozen  fathoms  to  six  hundred 
was  about  the  average  slip  down.  This 
was  of  value  as  submarine  surveying, 
but.  incidentally,  it  establishes  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  wandering  island  yet 
undiscovered  up  that  way.  as  many  hail 
supi)osed ;  that  is,  no  island  sufficiently 
near  our  possessions  to  be  easily  fenced 
in.  Neither  of  these  discoveries  consti- 
tute anything  like  the  claim  on  i)ublic 
attention  which,  in  the  dry  smnmer 
season,  we  would  give  to  a  drift  over 
that  ubi(iuitous  "Pole."  Hut  the  young 
men.  Mr.  ICinar  Mikkelsen.  a  Dane;  Mr. 
ICrnest  de  ivoven  Leffingwell.  an  Illi- 
noisan.  and  another  friend,  who  joined 
them  as  ship's  doctor — George  P.  Howe, 
a  I'.oston  man  and  a  Harvard  graduate, 
evidently  had  a  good  time,  and  certainly 
the  reader  who  is  indulgent  enough  to 
like  rather  profuse  details  of  I'.skimo 
kitchen  life  will  find  choice  reading  for 
a  winter's  night  l)efore  a  sea-coal  fire. 
We  give  one  little  detail  to  show  what  a 
glad  life  one  may  live  even  among  the 
ice  floes.  It  is  from  a  letter  home  to 
bis  indulgent  Illinois  father,  and  it  wa< 
written  only  two  years  ago,  probably  at 
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the  very  time  when  Dr.  Cook  and  Com- 
mander J^eary  were  getting  in  training : 

"I'lease  send  "P  a  lot  of  chewing  gum.  At 
the  big  dance  yesterday  all  jaws  were  going 
full  speed,  with  a  crackling  like  a  Gatling  gun. 
Thirty  souls  (natives  and  three  white  men)  in 
our  house.  All  hands  danced  solos  and  duets, 
from  bal)ies  to  the  old  wi/nien.  The  older  they 
are  the  more  they  seem  to  get  excited.  A 
whole  1jc).\  cf  candy  and  a  lot  of  raisins  went 
like  wildlire.  We  toi)])ed  it  off  with  a  big  pot 
of  dry  pcmmican  and  dried  vegetables.  Then 
gave  each  woman  fi\e  yards  of  printed  calico 
and  each  man  a  plug  of  tobacco.  ...  I  popped 
some  corn,  which  excited  the  natives  greatly ; 
they  thought   there  must  be  a  devil   in   it." 


Literary   Notes 

....Mr.  Robert  Sloan  I^itimer's  Liberty  of 
Conscience  Under  Three  Tsars,  iHsfviyoy,  will 
be  found  serviceable  on  account  of  its  broad 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Rus- 
sian sects,  and  their  treatment  by  the  Russian 
Government,  which  is  the  Orthodox  Church. 
The  book  is  not  intended  for  serious  students, 
but  for  the  general  public— the  English  gen 
era!  public,  more  by  token,  and,  to  judge  from 
its  sentimental  tone,  chiefly  for  its  women. 
(Revell.     $1.50  net.) 

....A  little  wistful,  as  the  backward  look 
toward  days  long  since  left  behind  must  al- 
ways be,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis's  The  Old  Town — 
Ribc,  the  Danish  town  of  his  birth  and  child- 
hood— is  a  simple.  luialTccted  book  of  mem- 
ories, whose  remote,  Old-World  atmosphere  is 
gently  restftd.  The  life  of  the  Ribe  of  that 
day  is  no  more ;  in  Europe,  as  well  as  here, 
modern  civilization,  with  its  rush  and  pressure, 
has  killed  it.  Only  in  the  memory  does  it  sur- 
vive, an  alluring  picture  of  simple  joys  and 
simple  pleasures,  of  ><inipler  days  and  simpler 
folk,  a  picture  of  which  il  were  impious  to 
say  that  distance  lends  it  enchantmciU.  The 
days  of  our  childhood  and  youth,  the  ways  of 
our  fathers!  It  is  only  in  later  years  that  their 
lure  grows  strong,  their  memory  dearest. 
(Macmillan.    $i..'io.) 

.  ..  .A  result  of  nine  years'  service  in  survey 
and  exploration  work  in  the  Egyptian  deserts 
is  Mr.  IV  J.  Llewellyn  Bcadnell's  An  Egyl^tian 
Oasis  (Dutton,  $3.50),  being  an  account  of  the 
oasis  of  Kharga  in  the  I  ybian  Desert,  with 
special  reference  to  its  history,  physical  geog- 
raphy and  water  supply.  The  author  had 
charge  of  extensive  boring  and  land  reclama- 
tion operations,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
made  his  observations  of  the  subterranean 
a(iueclucts  constructed  by  the  Romans,  which 
he  explored,  the  lakes  which  occupied  the  floor 
of  the  oasis  depression  well  into  historic  times, 
the  rate  and  mode  of  movement  of  sand-dunes, 
the  formation  and  gradual  elevation  of  the 
cultivated  terraces,  and  the  deep-seated  water 
supplies.  Tie  adds  a  chapter  on  the  economical 
aspects  of  the  oasis,  and.  of  course,  being  nn 
Englishman,  one  on  sport.  While  p.deolithic 
and  neolithic  implements  have  been   found  in 


the  oases,  their  historic  occupation  by  man  can- 
not be  traced  back  further  at  present  than  the 
emiiteenth  dynasty.  1 545- 1430  B.  C,  from 
which  period  date  the  earliest  monuments  yet 
found  there.  Mr.  Beadnell  doubts  the  esti- 
mates made  of  the  past  importance  and  pros- 
perity of  the  oases. 

Pebbles 

Dk.  Pilem — You  needn't  worry  about  your 
wife.     She  has  a  remarkable  constitution. 

Henpcx — Say,  doc,  you  ought  to  see  her  b\ 
laws,  rules  and  regulations! — Life. 

She — I'm  living  on  brown  bread  and  water 
to  improve  my  complexion. 

He — How  long  can  you  keep  it  up? 

She — Oh,  indefinitely,  I  guess. 

lie — Then  let  us  get  married. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Youth — Miss  Mabel,  I'd  like  to,  once  in 
a  while,  with  your  permission,  you  know,  call 
and  see  you. 

The  High  School  Girl — Mr.  Sorreltop,  you 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  do  not  care 
for  the  attentions  of  a  young  man  who  not 
only  splits  his  infinitives.  biU  tears  them  wide 
apart. — Chicago   Tribune. 

The  bridegroom  of  a  year  went  down  to  his 
office  one  day  grinning  all  over  his  face.  All 
morning  long  he  hununed  and  whistled  till  his 
partiicr  asked  him  what  he'd  had. 

"My  wife  told  me  this  morning  that  I  am 
a  model  husband,"  he  answered  proudly. 

"1  don't  call  that  much  of  a  compliment." 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  not." 

"Well,  you  just  look  that  word  "model"  up 
in    the   dictionary."    was   the   advice. 

He  did,  and  this  is  what  he  read:  "Model  - 
a  small  iiattern  ;  a  miniature  of  sometlnng  on 
a   larger  scale." 

Deep  feeling  is  disclosed  in  the  following 
notice  which  was  sent  to  the  agent  of  a  (iei- 
man  life  insurance  company  by  a  man  who»c 
wife  had  just  died,  and  which  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  discovered  in  a  German  insurance 
journal : 

"Greatly  shocked.  1  l>eg  to  inform  you  that 
my  very  dear  wife,  .\nna  Maria  Louise  I., 
who  was  insured  in  your  company  for  mark 
.^ooo,  is  dead,  leaving  me  in  the  deepest  de 
s])air  behind.  I  hat  hapi)ened  this  morning 
about  7  o'clock.  1  eiMreat  you  to  send  me  a>> 
soon  as  possible  the  amount  of  insurance.     The 

number  of  the  jxilicy   is  ,   which  you   will 

no  doubt  find  in  your  liooks.  She  was  a  trur 
wife  and  an  admirable  mother.  In  order  to 
enable  you  to  attend  to  the  formalities  as 
i|inckly  as  possible,  I  am  enclosing  hcrewitli 
the  certificate  of  death.  She  has  suffered 
nuich,  which  made  my  torture  still  more  un 
bearable.  I  trust  that  you  will  grant  mc  some 
consolation  by  sending  the  money  as  quickly 
as  possible,  in  return  for  which  t  promise  to 
insure  my  second  wife  with  yoti  for  mark 
(>.oi;)o.  The  ccmu  iction  that  yort  will  grant  me 
the  .ibo\c  consolation  makes  it  easier  for  me 
to  luar  tin  lernbic  Iri.d  which  has  .irtlictcd 
nu.  " — Rough  Notts, 
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The  Sherman  Act 

Reports  from  Washington  say  the 
President  has  decided  that  he  will  not 
recommend  in  his  coming  message  any 
modification  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  because  the  recent  decision  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  shown 
that  the  law  is  effective.  It  has  not 
generally  been  regarded  as  ineffective 
when  used  in  prosecutions.  Decisions 
preceding  this  latest  one  have  shown  that 
it  was  available  in  proceedings  against 
combinations.  The  prevailing  belief 
among  those  who  approached  the  subject 
without  bias  and  with  a  desire  to  be 
strictly  just,  has  been  that  it  was  too 
sweeping  in  its  denunciation,  and  that, 
for  this  reason,  enfoicctnent  of  it  thru- 
out  the  land  would  probably  do  more 
harm  than  good.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
prest  opinion  of  l\Tr.  Roosevelt  and  oth- 
ers who  earnestly  desired  that  harmful 
combinations  should  be  subjected  to  re- 
straint or  dissolution.  j\Tr.  Taft  himself 
said,  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  a  public 
address : 

"Construed    lilcr.TlIv.    this    •it.Ttittc    coiihi    he 
used  tn  punish  conihin.ntions  ni  the  most   use- 
ful  ehnr.ncter.   like  p.irtnership   m  other   hnsi 
ness  .irrantjenienrs,  coneedcd  hv  ,tI1  to  l»e  letrit- 


inialc  and  proper,  and  the  difficulty  in  its  con- 
slruction  has  been  tu  draw  a  line  effective 
to  suppress  the  real  evil  aimed  at,  and  t<i 
furnibli  a  proper  and  clear  rule  for  the  guid- 
ance of  business  men,  while  not  interfering 
witli  legitimate  combinations  which  Congress 
had  no  purpose  to  prevent." 

Very  few  persons  complain  because 
the  statute  is  now  to  be  enforced  against 
the  Oil  Trust,  and  many  regret  that  the 
Sugar  Trust  has  avoided  its  provisions; 
but  if  the  Government  should  undertake 
to  punish  every  combination,  beneficial 
or  harmless,  that  exists  in  violation  of  it, 
there  would  be  a  public  outcry. 

A  statute  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
effective  against  combinations  or  agree- 
ments which  either  do  no  harm  or  are 
clearly  beneficial  to  the  people.  As  the 
matter  stands,  from  a  great  number  of 
possible  defendants  a  few  are  selected 
as  objects  of  prosecution  by  a  President 
or  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  the  selections  are 
wisely  and  justly  made.  The  case 
against  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Com- 
pany may  be  recalled  as  an  exception. 
It  was  dropped  by  the  present  Attorney - 
General.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
combinations  which  have  been  over- 
looked, but  which  should  be  prosecuted. 
The  enforcement  of  such  a  law  should 
not  depend  wholly  upon  the  selection  of 
defendants  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  procure 
from  Congress  any  modification  of  the 
law.  Public  opinion  is  so  hostile  to  the 
Trusts  that  any  attempt  to  improve  tin- 
statute  by  confining  its  force  to  combi- 
nations which  exist  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  people  will  excite  suspicion  and 
give  rise  to  a  charge  that  legislators  who 
seek  amendment  arc  really  acting  in  the 
interest  of  Trusts  that  deserve  punish- 
ment. This  should  not  restrain,  how- 
ever, members  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
vinced that  amendment  is  needed.  Rut 
they  ought  to  have  the  earnest  support 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  question  is  impoi-tant  enough 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  mes 
sage  from  the  President,  altho  it  may  be 
that  such  a  message  shotild  follow,  and 
not  precede,  the  final  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  Standard  Oil  suit. 
Mr.  Taft  has  well  defined  views  as  to 
what  is  needed.  So  has  Attornex 
General  Wickersbam.    M  the  proper  timv 
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they  should  lay  their  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations before  Congress,  With  their 
support,  a  movement  for  amending  the 
law  may  be  successful;  without  such  aid 
it  will  come  to  nothing. 

The  Fundamental  National 
Problems 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  of  McClurc's 
Monthly,  in  a  lecture  the  other  day  enu- 
merated the  five  fundamental  problems 
of  our  country  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  American  magazine  to  consider  and 
try  to  solve.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
thinks  that  a  magazine  has  any  concern 
with  problems  other  than  those  of  its 
own  finances.  We  have  a  flood  of  mag- 
azines that  have  no  purpose  whatever 
any  more  than  the  beetle  which  wheels 
its  droning  flight.  They  give  us  nothing 
but  wishy-washy  stories  and  carefully 
avoid  anything  which  will  instruct  or  in- 
fluence. 

Not  so  Mr.  McClure  estimates  the  du- 
ties of  a  magazine.  But  we  are  con- 
cerned with  his  selected  list  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  modern  civilization  which  he 
would  have  a  magazine  try  to  solve. 
They  are  as  follows:  (i)  The  conserva 
tion  of  our  natural  resources;  (2)  the 
danger  from  the  immigration  of  inferior 
people;  (3")  the  evil  of  corrupt  civil  gov- 
ernment; (4)  the  white  slave  traflic;  and 
(5)  the  abolition  of  war. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  McClure  that 
lie  thinks  a  magazine  should  concern  it- 
self with  these  big  questions,  for  it  is  by 
no  means  sure  that  their  discussion  will 
bring  in  the  largest  financial  returns. 
There  are  more  people  that  will  want  to 
read  their  stories  than  will  care  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  these  problems. 
Yet  it  is  far  better  to  make  a  magazine 
influential  than  it  is  to  make  it  interest- 
ing or  amusing  or  popular  or  financially 
profitable.  The  wise  discussion  of  sucli 
pmblcnis  gi\es  a  magazine  a  higher 
stand  than  that  of  the  ruck  of  tlu-m,  ami 
lirings  it  a  stronger  and  niorjc  influential 
body  of  readers,  and  makes  it  a  power  in 
stead  of  a  nonentity. 

The  problems  considered   are  import 
ant.  but  thcv  do  not  include  all  of  the 
lirst  rank.     That  of  the  conservation  oi 
our  natural  resources  is  chiefly  a  pruden- 


tial one,  much  after  the  fashion  of  Frank- 
lin's proverb,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  two- 
pence earned."  Just  what  inland  water- 
ways should  be  created,  what  the  next  ir- 
rigation scheme  should  be,  what  mines 
or  water-rights  should  be  withdrawn 
from  entry  for  a  few  years,  are  questions 
for  wise  investigation  depending  on 
financial  resources.  Whatever  precau- 
tions the  Government  may  take  these  val- 
uable properties  are  sure  to  come  into  the 
possession  of  corporate  combinations, 
and  these  will  secure  better  and  cheaper 
service,  and  hasten  the  time  of  public 
ownership. 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  not  a 
serious  one,  for  it  is  already  being  suc- 
cessfully solved.  The  first  generation  is 
not  to  be  considered  ;  they  are  a  compar- 
atively negligible  quantity ;  it  is  their 
children  that  we  must  think  of,  and  they 
are  being  assimilated  by  our  public 
schools  and  our  political  system.  We 
may  call  them  inferior,  but  that  means 
nothing.  They  are  sturdy,  thrifty  work- 
ing people,  such  people  as  are  always 
needed,  and  always  will  be,  to  do  the 
rough  work  of  the  community.  They 
have  not  been  trained  to  anything  better, 
and  they  are  satisfactory  and  satisfied, 
and  no  danger  to  us.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence that  they  a-re  inferior,  except  in 
culture  owing  to  their  poor  opportunities. 
But  their  brains  may  be  as  good  as  any 
ones'  else,  and  their  children  are  doing 
quite  as  well  in  school  as  are  our  own. 
We  have  got  to  look  out  or  they  will  beat 
us  and  i^npiovc  upon  us.  They  arc  no 
problems,  for  we  know  just  how  to  go  to 
work  to  make  them  desirable  citizens. 
We  nuist  only  keep  at  it. 

The  third  problem  is  serious,  and  ha^ 
to  do  with  citv  conditions.  It  concerns 
the  securing  of  good  and  honest  govern- 
ment, and.  particularly,  the  breaking  up 
of  enforced  prostitution.  But  the  social 
evil  is  much  larger  than  that  horrible 
phase  of  it  designated  as  the  white  s'ave 
traflic.  That  is  not  merely  a  hideous  bar 
nacle;  it  is  a  barnacle  on  a  rotten  hulk, 
an  inseparable  adjui'iCt  to  a  much  lirger 
vicious  svstem.  We  arc  not  of  those 
who  believe  that  vice  in  cities  must  be 
]icrmancntly  retained  and  provided  for — 
brothels  no  more  than  drunkcries.  Wo 
arc  trying  to  exterminate  the  saloon ; 
here  is  another  evil  quite  as  bad.  quite 
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as  corniptinjc^,  quite  as  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  quite  as  deadly  to  the 
home. 

Yet  another  problem  presented  is  how- 
to  curb  powerful  and  wealthy  corpora- 
tions, which  tend  to  develop  into  mo- 
nopolies. The  evil  is  not  as  great  as  is 
often  represented,  for  all  our  retail  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  competitively,  and 
most  of  our  wholesale  business,  and  the 
larger  part  of  our  manufactures  as  well, 
such  as  cotton  and  woolen,  as  also  all 
agriculture.  There  are  certain  monopo- 
listic businesses,  particularly  in  transpor- 
tation, which  need  the  closest  supervision 
by  Government,  but  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  meet  this  danger,  and  we  are  awake 
to  it.  The  final  result  will  probably  he 
larger  combinations  under  Government 
ownership. 

The  last  of  the  great  problems  which 
Mr.  McClure  would  have  magazines 
concern  themselves  with  is  universal 
peace — and  here  we  are  at  one  with  him. 
It  is  not  to  be  hammered  at  all  the  time, 
but  the  end  sought  is  clear,  and  the 
means  are  fairly  settled  and  are  being 
pursued.  The  world  is  not  asleep  on  the 
subject,  and  the  public  conscience  in  all 
countries  is  being  educated.  They  only 
need  to  be  persuaded  to  do  what  thev 
know  they  ought  to  do. 

Of  course,  Mr.  McClure  has  omitted 
several  of  the  most  difficult  and  puzzling 
of  all  the  problems  before  our  country. 
One  is  how  to  secure  peaceful  rclitions 
between  laborers  and  employers.  This 
involves  lockouts,  strikes,  pickets,  vio- 
lence, boycotts,  courts  of  arbitration,  and 
all  the  examples  which  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  as  well  as  Europe,  are 
teaching  us.  We  have  hardly  begun  to 
reach  a  solution. 

Another  is  the  negro  question,  which 
would  be  no  question  at  all  if  our  people 
were  willing  to  give  negroes  all  the  civil 
privileges  which  they  give  white  men ; 
but,  as  it  is,  the  question  is  a  very  seri- 
ous one,  how  ten  millions  of  our  ninetv 
millions  shall  rise  in  communities  thai 
are  determined  to  keep  them  inferim. 
Here  is  task  enough.  Involved  in  this, 
and  on  the  largest  scale,  is  the  whole 
labor  problem,  the  education  problem, 
the  problem  of  crime,  and  the  problem  of 
political  rights.     This  is  too  big  a  prob 


lem  to  be  overlooked,  the  biggest  of  all 
our  problems. 

We  might  add  one  more,  the  religious 
problem,  which  has  many  phases,  related 
to  the  reconstruction  of  religious  doctrine 
and  faith  in  harmony  with  current  sci- 
ence and  history,  affecting  the  Protestant 
and  e(|ually  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
being  settled  for  the  Protestant  churches 
more  rapidly  than  for  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  but  it  is  imminent  there,  and  it 
is  a  most  serious  one  whether,  or  rather 
when,  that  Church  shall  cease  to  combat 
science  and  shut  out  the  light.  It  is 
ridiculous,  it  is  wrong,  that  the  great  and 
strong  American  Church  should  have 
but  one  single  Cardinal  as  its  representa- 
tive in  the  governing  body  at  Rome,  and 
that  one  kept  busy  with  episcopal  duties 
in  P>altimore.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
is  patient  and  submissive,  but  it  cannot 
help  grumbling.  The  problem  is  the  se- 
ciiring  of  intellectual  liberty  and  a  fair 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
This  would  much  enhance  its  influence 
and  strength. 

The  Social  Gyroscope 

By  becoming  as  a  little  child  spinning 
tops  the  sapient  inventor  has  learned — in 
part — the  ways  of  the  gyroscope.     This^ 
uncanny     machine,     designed     and     de- 
scribed by  Bohnenberger  in  1817,  served 
no  great  practical  purpose  for  nearly  a 
centurv.     The  habit  of  its  swiftly  rotat- 
ing disk,  or  sphere,  to  maintain  its  axis 
of  rotation  in  one  direction,  has  afforded 
opportunity  for  theorizing,  and  its  gyra- 
tory motion,  in  direction  opposite  to  the 
motion  of  the  periphery  of  the  disk,  has 
served    to    illustrate    planetary    motion. 
Now  comes  forward  the  twentieth   cen- 
tury  adapter  of   things   preposterous   to 
the    achievement    of    things    imposs'ble. 
and.  with  his  little  gyroscope,  makes  a 
locomotive  balance  itself  on  a  single  rail, 
and  nnmd  curves  that  no  car  or  locomo- 
tive could  "take"  on  a  two-rail  road.  Not 
satisfietl   with   this,   he   tells   us   that   the 
gyroscope  disk  set  going  in  a  true  north 
and  south  plane,  will  displace  the  untrust 
worthv  mariner's  compass  as  a  pathfinder 
on   the   seas  and  in  the  skies,  and  that 
the    treacherous    automobile    with    g>'ro 
scope  attachment  will  no  longer  "skid." 
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even  on  a  sloping-  pavement  greased  with 
soft  soap. 

So  the  gyroscope  no  doubt  "has  coaie 
to  stay,"  and  will  serve  us  in  an  hundred 
convenient  ways  which  we  do  not  now 
foresee.  It  is  admirable,  it  is  useful,  and 
it  is  no  loss  "queer"  than  it  was  before 
anybody  thought  of  making  it  do  any- 
thing worth  paying  cut  good  money  for. 

And  now  that  this  new  triumph  of  in- 
tellect over  material  conditions  is  as- 
sured, who  will  come  forward  to  per- 
fect and  more  practically  apply  our  social 
gyroscope?  Progressive  society  is  an 
onrushing  mass,  which  does  not  always 
maintain  its  balance,  and  which  every 
now  and  then  "skids"  alarmingly.  The 
skidding  and  the  capsizing  that  occasion- 
ally destroy  more  lives  and  ])roperty  in  a 
year  than  mechanical  accidents  destroy 
in  ten,  are  like  enough  no  more  neces- 
sary than  the  upsetting  of  an  automobile 
or  of  a  train  of  cars.  But  as  it  took  nearly 
a  hundred  years  to  discover  that  the  me- 
chanical gyroscope  is  good  for  anything, 
it  is  no  great  wonder  that  wc  have 
wasted  as  long  a  time  in  learning  what 
the  social  gyroscope  can  be  made  to  do. 

In  every  diy  speech  the  social  gyro- 
scope goes  by  the  name  of  "democracy." 
Its  queer  characteristics  arc  that  its  axis 
of  rotation  always  keeps  the  same  gen- 
eral direction,  and  that  it  develops  a 
gyratory  motion  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  its  rotation.  Set  democracy  going  in 
any  community,  big  or  little,  complex  or 
simple,  and  nothing  can  swerve  it  irom 
the  plaiu'  in  which  it  moves.  Private  in- 
terest may  try  to  deflect  the  plane  to  the 
side  of  privilege,  and  to  the  untrained 
eye  deflection  may  .seem  to  be  effected. 
l>ut  before  any  great  cycle  of  change  has 
been  completed  it  is  seen  that  the  main 
motion,  all  along,  has  been  toward  equal- 
ity of  rights,  equality  of  objective  condi- 
tions, ecjuality  of  oppcMiunitv.  At  the 
same  time,  a  gyratory  motion  in  the  op- 
posite direction  has  been  gent  rated.  Ap- 
proximation to  political  and  legal  equal- 
ity, and  progress  towards  economic  and 
educational  opportunit\  for  all,  do;-s  not 
tend  to  make  men  subjectively  equal.  It 
does  not  destroy  or  level  differences  of 
personality.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases 
and  accentuates  tlieiu.  When  it  is  iiu- 
possible  for  an  inferior  man  to  lord  it 
over  his  fellows  by  means  of  some  arti- 
ficial  advantage  of   rank   or   station,   or 


bccau.se  his  father  has  left  him  a  fund  of 
capital  to  control,  the  community  turns 
for  leadership  to  men  of  mere  natural 
superiority,  of  intelligence  and  moral 
power,  who  must  depend  upon  these 
qualities  for  advancement.  Democracy 
thus  by  its  very  nature  and  activities  cre- 
ates what  Aristotle  in  the  "Politics"  and 
Harrington  in  the  "Oceana"  called  "the 
natural  aristocracy  among  men." 

I  laving  these  characteristics  of  change, 
so  curiously  analogous  to  the  chai'acter- 
istic  motions  of  the  gyroscope,  democ- 
racy necessarily  tends  to  maintain  auto- 
matically and  (k-licately  the  social  bal- 
ance. When  the  rotating  disk  of  the 
gyroscope  slows  down,  the  gyration  also 
slows  (lown,  and  the  rotating  disk,  or 
sphere,  or  "top,"  begins  to  wobble. 
When  men's  faith  in  democracy  for  the 
moment  fails  them,  and  thev  begin  to 
halt  in  their  war  upon  privilege,  or  in 
their  efforts  to  e(|uali/.e  political  power, 
legal  rights  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties, the  fine  balancing  performance  of 
natural  ability,  of  intellectual  and  moril 
power  in  the  state,  begins  to  fail.  Arti- 
ficial advantage  begins  to  get  in  its  skid- 
ding influence,  and  the  nation  begins  to 
wobble. 

If  the  engineer  in  the  cab  of  the  gyro- 
scopic locomotive  swiftly  running  on  a 
monorail  track  should  conceive  the  idea 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  let  his  gyro- 
scope disk  run  .so  fast,  he  would  throw 
his  train  into  the  ditch  unless  an  assistant 
had  sense  enough  to  seize  his  arm  and 
keep  the  disk  whizzing.  The  most  d?n- 
gerous  man  in  a  democratic  republic  is 
he  who  tries  to  stop  the  forward  course 
of  democracy.  The  cure  for  the  wob- 
bling of  a  swiftly  rotating  sphere  is  more 
rotation.  The  cure  for  the  wobbling  of 
democracy  is  mnro  democracy. 

The  Heaven  of  the  Metliunis 

I.\  previous  editorials  on  the  revival 
of  spiritism  ("Mcihumistic  Revelations." 
July  15:  "Modern  Witchcraft."  October 
14  and  "The  New  Necromancy."  No- 
vember 25),  we  have  considered  the  evi- 
dential value  of  the  alleged  supernatural 
manifestations  and  have  shown  *hat  in 
spite  of  a  wides]iread  interest  and  much 
earnest  research  there  has  been  nothing 
of  importance  added  to  our  real  knowl- 
edge. 
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This  week  we  shall  discuss  another 
side  of  the  question,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  alleged  revelations.  The  physical 
phenomena  of  spiritism,  raps,  table-tip- 
ping and  tambourine-throwing,  had  been 
for  some  time  neglected  until  the  strik- 
ing achievements  of  Eusapia  Palladino 
brought  them  again  to  public  attention. 
Owing  to  the  ease  and  prevalcncy  of 
trickery  in  this  field,  most  of  the  investi- 
gators, even  confirmed  spiritists,  had  be- 
come skeptical  of  it,  and  had  turned  their 
attention  to  mediumistic  communica- 
tions such  as  those  of  Mrs.  Piper.  Here 
there  is  no  question  of  fraud  except 
where  the  medium  gets  surreptitious  in- 
formation about  her  sitters.  The  medium 
simply  writes  or  speaks  and  these  com- 
mimications,  if  faithfully  transcribed, 
can  be  judged  on  their  own  merits  by 
anybody,  by  strangers  even  better  than 
by  those  who  were  present  and  con- 
nected by  ties  of  friendship  or  relation- 
ship with  the  "controls." 

For  fifty  years  now  these  revelations 
from  "beyond  the  veil"  have  been  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  thru  thousands  of  chan- 
nels. Hundreds  of  volumes,  some  con- 
taining elaborate  systems  of  cosmogony, 
theology  and  sociology,  have  been  pro- 
duced under  such  inspiration,  not  to 
consider  the  enormous  amount  of  the  un- 
recorded communications  emanating  con- 
tinuously from  the  seance-rooms.  Here 
then  is  a  whole  library  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  un- 
discovered country  in  which  we  are  most 
intensely  interested,  some  of  it  from  the 
greatest  thinkers  that  this  world  has  ever 
sent  there.  Yet  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  this  mediumistic  literature 
as  a  whole  is  its  utter  worthlessness. 
Probably  no  equal  numljer  of  pages  in 
the  literature  of  the  world  contains  so 
little  of  value  to  mankind  as  these  spirit- 
istic volumes  and  periodicals.  No  great 
poem,  no  inspiring  sentence,  no  scien- 
tific discovery,  no  useful  prophecy,  no 
solution  of  social  problems,  no  religious 
uplift,  has  come  to  us  from  this  source. 
The  most  that  the  mediums  have  given 
us  of  practical  information  is  some  ad- 
vice as  to  stock  investments,  some  clews 
to  lost  relatives,  or  stolen  jewelry,  and 
some  diagnoses  of  diseases,  on  the  aver- 
age no  better  than  ordinary  guesswork. 
This  literature  is  in  both  stvie  and  con- 


lent  extra*  irdinarily  inferior  and  rarely 
contains  anything  of  interest,  importance 
or  inspiration. 

In  explanation  of  this  it  is  said  that 
the  difficulties  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  worlds  are  too  great;  that  both 
the  spirit  control  and  the  medium  are  in 
a  semi-somnambulistic  state  with  imper- 
fect possession  of  their  faculties.  But 
judging  by  the  copiousness  of  the  revela- 
tions the  channel  must  be  pretty  wide 
and  easy.  It  is  only  in  quality  that  they 
are  deficient. 

Surely  in  the  half  century-  since  the 
Fox  sisters  were  wakened  by  raps  on  the 
headboard  of  their  bed  some  little  indica- 
tion of  supernatural  insight  would  have 
got  thru.  We  would  have  learned  more 
by  the  discovery  of  a  new  tribe  of  South 
Sea  islanders  than  we  have  by  thus  get- 
ting into  communication  with  the  spirits 
of  the  mighty  dead. 

"Ye  watch,  like  God,  tlie  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours." 

This  at  least  has  been  the  prevailing  be- 
lief for  nearly  2,000  years.  The  psy- 
chical researchers  sometimes  wonder 
why  Christian  people  look  with  indiflFer- 
ence.  even  with  aversion,  on  their  efforts 
to  adduce  experimental  evidence  of  im- 
mortality. One  reason  is  that  such  evi- 
dence as  they  adduce  is  not  confirmatory, 
but  absolutely  destructive  to  the  Chris- 
tian hope  of  immortality.  This  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
investigated.  We  should  lay  aside  all 
prejudice  and  candidly  consider  the  evi- 
dence for  such  a  spirit  world  just  as  we 
should  in  case  of  a  reported  discovery 
that  no  such  individual  as  Jesus  Christ 
ever  lived,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  should  rejoice  to  find  it  true. 

Many  a  heaven  has,  in  the  course  of 
time,  been  described  to  satisfy  the  long- 
ings of  mankind,  but  never  a  heaven  so 
unattractive  as  this,  scarce  even  a  hell 
so  appalling.  Buddha  promised  nirvana 
as  the  highest  boon  to  a  suffering  world. 
Better  that  than  a  future  life  of  the  kind 
the  mediums  promise  us.  The  Elysian 
Fields  of  the  ancients  were  peopled  with 
pale  shades,  spirits  in  prison  clamoring 
to  return  to  the  upper  world  of  light  and 
solidity.  But  they  at  least  retained  the 
power  to  give  to  the  poets  who  visited 
them  sonorous  stanzas  who.se  music  has 
not  vet  lost  its  charm.     M()hanin,ed  of- 
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fered  as  a  reward  to  his  followers  a 
paradise  of  uninterrupted  and  unalloyed 
sensuous  delight.  But  the  spirits  who 
return  to  the  seaiuxs  have  defeclive 
senses  as  well  as  enfeebled  iiilelkcts. 

The  latest  and  most  businesslike 
attempt  to  establish  a  channel  of 
communication  with  the  spirit  world  is 
"Ji^ilia's  Bureau,"  which  W.  T.  Stead  has 
opened  on  the  Strand.  Here  calls  from 
either  side  the  boundary  are  lecorded 
and  messages  received  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night  by  the  clairvoyants  and 
elairaudients  in  attendance,  and  at  10 
o'clock  every  morning  the  staff  asscm- 
i)les  "to  meet  Julia,  receive  her  instruc- 
tions and  report  progress."  "Julia"  is 
the  spirit  of  the  late  Julia  A.  Ames,  a 
Chicago  newspaper  woman.  A  report 
of  the  first  six  months'  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  published  in  the  Fortnightly 
Revieiv  for  November.  Two  prophet- 
ic messages  are  reported  as  evidence 
of  superhuman  knowledge,  one  a  warn- 
ing to  a  lady  well  known  in  English 
society  that  she  would  have  during  the 
week  an  accident  to  her  motor  car ;  the 
other  a  notification  from  Mr.  Lefebvre, 
who  had,  unknown  to  Mr.  Stead,  been 
killed  ten  days  before,  that  an  aeroplane 
which  he  was  going  to  see  would  not  ily 
because  something  would  happen  to  the 
engine.  Now,  not  considering  any 
prophesies  which  did  not  come  true, 
what  is  the  evidential  value  of  these  two 
cases?  Judging  from  our  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  the  chances  are 
about  ten  to  one  that  a  given  motor  car 
will  go  wrong  some  time  duiing  a  week 
and  about  a  hundred  to  one  that  an  aero- 
plane will  not  fail  to  start  at  a  given 
time  because  there  is  something  the  mat- 
ter with  the  engine.  In  order  to  get  ex- 
pert judgment  on  the  pending  budget  bill 
Mr.  Stead  called  up  Gladstone,  but  by  a 
blunder  quite  inexcusable  in  so  well- 
managed  an  office,  it  was  Disraeli  who 
came  to  the  'phone.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Disraeli's  opinions  have  undergone  a  de- 
cided change  since  his  death — he  has  be- 
come a  protectionist.  Whether  this  in- 
dicates progress  or  retrogression  in  the 
other  world  may  be  left  to  the  reader. 
Here  is  a  fragment  of  this  interesting  if 
not  enlightening  conversation : 

W.  T.  S. — "How  I  hated  you  in  those  days 
like  the  very  devil.    Do  you  know  that  I  wrote 


a    leading    article    e\cry    day    for    three    years 
telling  you  to  go  to  hell?" 

DisKAELi — 'You  must  he  very  disappointed 
to  find  that  your  wish  has  not  t)cen  gratified, 
i'ou  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  when  you 
were  talking  last  night  Lord  Salisbury  was 
l>iiiin(l  you  influencing  yuur  words,  lie  is  very 
much  opposed  to  the  Lords  throwing  out  the 
ijudget.  He  says  they  will  be  mad  if  tl.c^  do. 
In  tiic  election,  which  is  almost  immnient. 
there  will  be  an  enormous  number  of  the  old 
lighters  rcuinnng  for  a  few  brief  days  to  the 
earth  plane  ...  I  think  you  will  lind  that 
lliere  will  be  an  ehctiun  very  soon." 

This  last  also  seems  to  us  a  safe  guess, 
even  for  a  person  of  less  political  per- 
spicacity than  the  late  Lord  Bcaconsfield. 
l)Ut  it  is  disconcerting  to  learn  from  his 
own  lips  that  he  never  cared  for  the 
primrose,  but  preferred  the  carnation. 
The  Primrose  League  shoidd  now 
change  its  name  and  emblem.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, heard  from  indirectly  thru  his 
former  opponent,  is  more  concerned  with 
the  sufFragets  than  with  the  Lords: 

"He  has  a  peculiar  idea  with  regard  to 
women  that  they  should  occupy  their  places, 
and  he  is  very  disturbed  at  the  militant  tactics 
that  are  in  vogue." 

Why  peculiar?  Do  not  we  all  believe 
that  women  should  occupy  their  places, 
whatever  these  may  be.  and  are  not  we 
all  disturbed  by  the  militant  tactics?  It 
needs  not  one  come  from  the  dead  to  tell 
us  that. 

From  such  a  future  life  as  that  re- 
vealed by  the  mediums,  good  Lord  de- 
liver us ! 

Jft 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
Dr.  Cook     the  ]iublic  sentiment  is  going 

against  Dr.  Cook,  .-md  has 
been  going  so  ever  since  he  was  con- 
fronted by  his  guide  at  one  of  his  public 
lectures.  It  is  the  result  of  his  own  con- 
duct of  his  case,  which  has  not  been  that 
which  we  should  expect  of  an  honest 
man  ;  and  in  the  last  few  days  it  has  sunk 
to  the  level  of  an  o]>era  l>ouffc.  The 
most  contradictory  stories  have  been  pu« 
forth  by  him  as  to  the  sending  of  his  re- 
port to  Copenhagen,  and  his  behavior, 
and  that  of  his  coimscl  in  giving  out 
cock-and-bull  stories  as  to  the  attempt  to 
steal  his  report,  and,  further,  as  to  his 
secret  escape  to  Europe,  have  been  what 
might  be  expected  either  from  an  insane 
man  or  one  who  had  been  driven  to  ex- 
treme fantastic  measures  to  maintain  a 
position  no  longer  tenable.     He  has  be- 
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come  the  joke  and  butt  of  the  papers,  in- 
stead of  the  hero  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
If  he  should  be  proved  a  colossal  fraud 
he  has  yet  made  money  enough  by  his 
venture  so  that  he  could  retire  to  some 
obscure  retreat  and  hide  himself  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  from  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  all  but  himself.  We  suppose 
there  is  no  law  that  would  reach  such  an 
imposture. 


Good  Work  for  the 
Church 


i  he  obligation  of 
the  Church  to  car.' 
for  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  community  is  being  more 
and  more  recognized.  This  is  urged  on 
the  several  denominations  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Presbyteri- 
ans have  a  paid  secretary  whose  duty  it 
is  to  have  charge  of  this  department. 
The  Episcopalians  are  following  suit,  and 
they  have  established  an  effective  organ- 
ization in  the  diocese  of  New  Y(-rk, 
Each  parish  is  asked  by  its  clubs  and 
guilds  to  provide  those  who  can  do  social 
work  in  neglected  neighborhoods  ;  among 
them  two  men  who  will  act  as  "big 
brothers"  fqr  the  weak ;  to  supply  if  pos- 
sible, those  who  will  speak  or  sing  at 
noonday  services  in  factories.  More  defi- 
nitely still  each  parish  is  asked  whether 
it  can  furnish  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  captain  districts  in  their  own 
parish  or  elsewhere ;  that  is.  to  make 
themselves  thoroly  familiar  with  the  dis- 
trict assigned  to  them,  whether  consist- 
ing of  a  block,  two  blocks,  or  a  part  of  a 
block,  as  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
any  agencies  for  uplift  in  that  dis- 
trict ;  whether  there  are  any  agencies  for 
evil  in  that  district;  if  there  are  tene- 
ment houses,  to  become  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  those  tenement  houses 
— are  they  in  a  good  sanitary  condi- 
tion, are  the  halls  well  lighted,  are 
they  infected  with  tuberculosis,  arc 
they  well  provided  with  bathrooms,  are 
the  bathrooms  used,  are  the  people 
crowded  or  not  crowded,  are  the  sani- 
tary laws  complied  with,  are  the  other 
tenement  laws  complied  with,  are  there 
dangerous  and  demoralizing  influences  in 
the  tenement  houses,  as,  for  instance, 
women  of  evil  repute  living  or  plying 
their  trade  there,  massage  parlors,  etc.? 
If  there  are  shops  in  their  districts,  to 
keep  in  general  touch  with  the  conditions 


of  employment  in  the  same,  whether  the\ 
comply  with  the  laws,  whether  the  em- 
ployees have  one  day's  holiday  in  seven, 
what  are  the  hours  of  employment  and 
wages?  Also,  as  to  things  sold:  If.  for 
instance,  there  is  a  stationer,  whether 
there  obscene  postcards  and  the  like  are 
scjld  to  boys  and  girls ;  if  there  be  a  fac- 
tory in  their  district,  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions of  employment,  to  keip  in  touch 
with  and  to  endeavor  to  make  provisions, 
if  practicable,  for  occasional  week  noon- 
day services ;  if  there  are  saloons  in  their 
district,  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
are  run  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
whether  they  are  places  of  evil  resort,  to 
what  extent  they  exert  a  beneficial  intlu- 
ence,  thru  furnishing  a  place  for  men  to 
spend  their  time  decently,  giving  assist- 
ance in  securing  employment  and  getting 
help  in  times  of  trouble,  cashing  pay 
checks,  etc. — performing,  that  is,  those 
functions  which  a  saloon  is  alleged  to 
perform  at  times  as  a  poor  man's  club — 
and  to  what  extent  the  saloon  is  detri- 
mental.    The  plan  is  most  admirable. 


If  we  did  not  fairlv 
Jewish  Intermarriage  represent  the  atti- 
tude of  the  recent 
conference  of  Jewish  rabbis  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intermarriage,  as  we  have  been 
told,  we  would  like  to  correct  our  mis- 
take.     .\  rabbi  who  was  present  tells  us: 

Dr.  Schulnian  had  the  second  paper  on 
"Mixed  Marriages  in  Tlieir  Relation  of  the 
Jewish  Religion."  In  that  paper  the  subject 
was  discussed  from  a  modern  point  of  view 
and  the  author  in  terms  clear  and  emphatic 
brought  out  the  conclusion  that  the  only  rea- 
son the  Jew  today  has  and  can  have  against 
mixed  marriages  is  the  religious  and  not  racial 
reason.  It  is  to  safeguard  Judaism  and  not 
pliysical  Israel  that  the  Jew  opposes  mixed 
marriages.  .And  Dr.  Kohler,  who  had  no  pa- 
per on  the  subject  but  who  later  discussed  it 
from  the  floor  of  the  conference,  concurred  in 
the  conchisions. 

Then  how  docs  the  Jewish  religion  diflfer 
from  the  Jewish  race?  Is  the  religion 
monotheism?  So  is  ours.  Is  it  the  Sab- 
bath? So  is  the  Christian.  Is  it  the  Ten 
Commandments?  We  have  them  also. 
Tn  what  does  it  diflfer  from  Unitirianisni 
or  Deism?  Is  it  in  anything  but  certain 
rites  which  are  designed  to  maintain  a 
racial  distinction  of  which  Jews  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  ? 
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The  Learned 
Societies 


The   learned  societies  take 
advantage    of    the    hohday 
week      lor      tlieir      annual 
meetings   when   the  colleges  are   not   in 
session.      Under  the  lead  of  the  Amer- 
ican    Historical     Association     and     the 
American    Economic    Association,    eight 
other  societies  of  kindred  purpose   will 
meet  in  this  city,  Decemher  27  to  31.     A 
magnificent    meeting    with    official    wel- 
come  to   these    societies   is   provided   at 
Carnegie   Hall   on    Monday    evening,   at 
which  Mr.  Joseph   H.  Choate  will  pre- 
side, and  President  Taft,  the  Governor 
of  the  Stale,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and 
ilie    President    of    Columbia    University 
will    make    addresses.      For   the   general 
and  special  meetings  long  programs  are 
announced,  of  interest  to  the   members 
rather  than   to  the  general  public ;  and 
the  week  concludes  with  a  reception  by 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    William   K.    Vanderbilt. 
We  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  schol- 
ars as  well  as  of  hunters  of  the  dollar. 
Every   college   and   university    ought   to 
make  provision  for  its  teachers  to  attend 
such  meetings  as  these  and  those  of  the 
philologists   and   archeologists    at    Balti- 
more.    And  yet  the  value  of  the  meet- 
ings is  not  wholly  in  the  papers  heard, 
for  they  could  be  read  in  print,  but  even 
more  in  the  enthusiasm  for  investigation 
which  they  evoke,  and  in  the  opportunity 
given    for  scholars  to  meet  each  other 
and  gage  their  respective  abilities.     It  is 
very  largely  to  the  encouragement  which 
these  societies  give  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the 
extension  of  research.    They  give  us  the 
comradeship  of  letters. 


(Hermes;,  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker.  And  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 
whose  temple  was  before  the  city, 
brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the 
gales  and  would  have  done  sacrihce  with 
the  multitudes."  We  are  told  that  these 
were  natives,  talking  Lycaonian,  and  the 
two  gods  must  have  been  the  two  prin- 
cipal gods  of  the  native  religion  there 
worshiped  and  assimilated  to  the  Greek 
gods  Jupiter  and  l^lercury.  The  new 
inscription  is  a  dedication  of  a  statue  of 
Mercury  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
names  show  that  they  were  not  Greeks 
or  Romans,  but  natives.     It  reads : 

"Tones  Macrinus,  also  called  Ababkantus, 
and  Balasis,  son  of  Hretasis,  made,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vow  and  at  their  own  expense  (a 
statue  of)  Hermes"  Most  Great,  along  with  a 
sun-dial,  and  dedicated  it  to  Zeus  the  Sun- 
god." 

Here  we  have,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lystra,  a  site  identified  some  years  ago 
by  Professor  Sterrctt,  the  worship  by 
natives  of  two  gods  identified  with  Jupi- 
ter and  Mercury.  These  two  gods  we 
are  familiar  with  in  the  Syro-Hittite  art 
o{  all  Anatolia.  ( )ne.  Jui)iter  or  Tarkhu 
(Terah),  was  of  dignified  appearance, 
the  superior  deity,  clad  in  a  long  robe, 
and  not  usually  carrying  any  weapons. 
The  other.  Mercury  or  Teshub,  wore  a 
short  garment  and  a  helmet,  lifted  a 
thunderbolt  or  other  weapons  as  em- 
blems of  lightning,  and  led  a  bull  by  a 
rope  as  symbol  of  thunder.  These  were 
the  two  gods  mentioned  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  the  same  whom  the  Lycaonian 
populace  imagined  they  saw  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  aged  and  dignified  Barnabas 
and  the  younger  and  more  active  Paul. 


Paul  and 
Barnabas 


A    discovery   of   peculiar    in- 
terest to  biblical  students,  of 


a  Greek  inscription  of  prob- 
ably the  first  century,  was  made  last 
summer  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  and 
Prof.  W.  M.  Calder.  of  Oxford,  at  a 
place  not  far  south  of  Lystra.  where 
Paul  and  Barnabas  came  so  near  being 
worshiped  as  gods.  Paul  had  just 
healed  a  lame  man.  and  the  multitude, 
that  is,  the  native  population,  not  the 
ruling  Roman  colony,  '"lifted  up  their 
voice,  saying  in  the  sjieech  of  Lycaonia, 
'The  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
likeness  of  men.'  And  they  called  Bar- 
nabas Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Paul  Mercury 


-J,      ,    .      .\n    unusual    number   of   foot- 

_,  ^  ,.  .       ball    players   have   been   killed 
Fatahties    ,,  •      '     -  j  ^1    ^    ^  r. 

this  season,  and  that.  too.  after 

an  effort  had  been  made  to  "open"  the 
game  and  diminish  the  crowding  and 
tumbling  in  a  pile  on  the  man  who  holds 
the  ball.  Several  institutions,  after  the 
death  of  a  player,  canceled  the  rest 
of  their  games,  and  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  New  York  City  schools 
have  voted  that  the  game  must  be  abol- 
ished as  too  dangerous.  But  Gen.  G.  \V. 
W'ingatc,  president  of  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  Ixaguc,  hopes  the  Board  of 
Education  will  veto  the  action  of  the 
superintendents.     He  says  it  is  "a  great 
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THE    INDEPENDENT 


The  Budget  in 
the  Lords 


game,"  that  it  "gives  the  elements  of 
team  work,  resolution  and  manliness." 
But  he  says  boys  ought  not  to  play  it  un- 
less "in  good  physical  condition."  We 
would  refer  to  our  hygienic  editor  the 
problem  how  to  secure  the  physical  con- 
dition which  would  save  a  boy's  neck 
from  being  broken  by  his  head  being 
twisted  over,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
several  boys  thus  killed  this  season.  The 
argument  that  it  develops  team  work  and 
courage  is  the  true  line  of  defense.  But 
that  can  be  done  just  as  well  in  the  safe 
and  open  association  game,  which  ought 
to  take  its  place,  certainly  with  imma- 
ture boys,  and  probably  with  college  boys 
as  well ;  and  baseball  gives  team  work 
as  well,  and  takes  some  courage.  In 
football  the  mass  plays  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  it  were  well  if  the  other  foot- 
ball, so  popular  in  England,  and  growing 
more  popular  in  this  coimtry,  should  take 
its  place. 

Doubtless  this  week  the 
ijritish  Budget  will  bo 
rejected  by  the  Lords 
and  by  a  tremendous  majority,  composed 
of  men  who  get  their  right  to  vote  by 
their  birth,  and  most  of  whom  are  so 
neglectful  of  their  duties  that  they  never 
attend  except  at  the  rare  occasions  when 
it  is  desirable  to  thwart  the  wishes  and 
mtercsts  of  the  people.  To  be  sure  Lord 
Roscbery,  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh  have  warned  the  Lord> 
that  the  rejection  of  the  J')udget.  which 
they  also  dislike,  will  probably  be  almost 
suicidal  to  their  existence  as  a  second 
chamber,  but  they  are  determined  to  do 
the  desperate  thing.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  one  bishop  has  dared  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  Budget,  and  that  against 
the  somewhat  imperative  advice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  the  bish- 
ops keep  a  discreet  silence  and  meddle 
not  with  political  aflFairs.  But  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  claimed  his  right  neverthe- 
less to  speak  for  the  people,  and  to  this 
extent  justified  the  presence  of  the  bish- 
ops as  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Indeed,  they  are  called  Lord  Bishops. 
The  bishops  are  generally  expected  to 
side  with  the  Lords  and  the  brewers,  and 
it  is  refreshing  to  see  this  rebellion  by 
the  bishop,  whose  name  before  his  con- 
secration was  Percival,  Master  of 
Rugby. 


Mrs.  Stetson,  founder. 
Is  It  the  End?    and   long  the  reader,  of 

the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  in  this  city,  not  only 
submits  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  as  ex- 
prest  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mother 
Church  in  Boston,  but  presents  her  res- 
ignation as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church  in  this  city,  and  her  membership 
also,  but  protests  her  loyalty  to  Christian 
Science  and  its  founder.  She  had  been 
expelled  from  the  Mother  Church,  but 
let  it  be  understood  that  expulsion  from 
the  Mother  Church  does  no<^  necessarily 
mean  expulsion  from  the  Christian  .Sci- 
ence body.  Mrs.  Stetson  was  a  member 
of  the  Mother  Church  in  Boston  when 
she  organized  the  First  Church  in  this 
city,  and  she  still  retained  membcrshii) 
there.  Many  leaders  are  members  of 
both  the  Mother  Church  and  of  their 
local  church.  The  "readers,"  as  the  min- 
isters or  pastors  are  called,  must  be 
members  also  of  the  Mother  Church,  so 
that  they  can  be  under  central  control. 
If  expelled  from  the  Mother  Church 
they  automatically  cease  to  be  readers. 
So  the  Boston  despotism  is  maintained ; 
hut  whatever  they  do  it  is  submitted  to 
and  regarded  as  a  benevolent  desootism. 

.A.S  if  they  had  nothing  else  more  im- 
portant to  do  the  Lambeth  Conference 
of  1908  appointed  a  committee  of  seven 
of  the  best  scholars  to  revise  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the 
l)urest  possible  Latin  text.  Thev  have 
now  presented  their  work,  and  th.e  new 
translation  differs  in  no  special  wav 
from  the  old  one.  It  leaves  in  all  the 
old  damnatory  clauses,  and  it  goes  into 
the  same  useless  and  repetitious  defini- 
tions as  to  things  that  no  one  can  know 
anything  about.  Why  modern  Christian 
people  should  bother  with  it  is  a  marvel 
of  stupidity.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
museum,  like  a  fossil  trilobite  or  plesio- 
saums.     Why  try  to  revive  the  dead? 

We  iiave  received  so  many  inquiries 
for  "The  Student's  Ten  Commandments." 
by  John  M.  Thomas,  which  appeared  in 
oin'  is'^ue  of  November  ii,  that  we  have 
reprinted  this  page  in  the  form  of  an  ar- 
tistic card.  Ten  of  these  cards  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25 
cents. 


Insur an  ce 


Life  Insurance  and  the  Mural 

Obligation  of  Employers 

Darwin  P.  Kingsi-ey,  president  of 
the  New  York  Cife  Insurance  Company, 
made  a  notable  address  at  the  tenth  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  National  C'ivic  Federa- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  November  23. 
He  called  attention  to  the  class  le<^isla- 
tion  to  which  insurance  companies  have 
been  subjected  and  made  a  stronji;  plea 
for  reforni.'ilioii.  lie  said  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  growti.  of  life  insurance  and  Uic  devel- 
opment of  a  (leei)  sense  of  resi)onsil)iIity  on 
llie  part  of  employers  oi  lal)or  toward  llieiv 
employees  are  conlem])oraneous  and  ^kindred 
phenomena.  They  rei)resenl  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  human  life  and  a  recog- 
nition of  the  increasing  demand  now  fairly 
made  on  the  controlling-  forces  of  society,  by 
age  and  industrial  misfortune,  as  well  as  by 
inf.-.ncy,  congenital   incai)acity  and  weakness. 

A  system  which  teaches  people  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  menace  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions 
than  a  system  which  coerces  ihcm  into  action 
or  a  system  which  fmally  places  the  burden  ol 
their  support  and  care  upon  general  society. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  system  which  works 
well  in  Germany  would  work  well  here ;  or 
that  a  system  which  appeals  to  the  needs  of 
(he  people  of  Great  Britain  will  answer  here. 
There  arc  distinct  advantages  in  the  German 
plan — chiefly  that  it  is  compulsory  and  that 
the  laborer  is  forced  to  make  provision  for 
certain  benefits  even  tho  he  may  have  no  very 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  or  its  effects  on  society.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  compulsion  of  govern- 
ment, which  tells  the  workingman  that  certain 
things  must  be  done,  and  the  proposition  of  a 
corporation  which  tells  a  man  what  the  condi- 
tions of  his  hiring  are.  If  the  conditions 
named  by  the  employer  involve  some  system 
of  life  insurance,  some  system  of  deferred 
annuities,  a  man  can  study  the  question  and 
take  a  position  or  leave  it  alone  because  it 
recommended  itself  to  his  judgment  or  other- 
wise. This  is  a  slower  process  than  the 
German  method,  and  probably  for  a  good 
many  years  will  be  more  expensive;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  no 
tions  of  individ'ial  res|uinsibilitv  and  the  rights 
as  well  as  the  obligations  of  .\moricnn  citizen 
ship. 

•  ■•••■• 

We  have  now   reached  the  point  when  the 


I  inployer  is  begmning  to  do  liis  part,  but  as 
yet  be  has  made  only  a  beginning.  That  he 
w  ill  do  more  is  certain  ;  that  he  will  do  much 
is  almost  equally  certain.  That  existing  insur- 
ance institutions  will  be  utilized  is,  I  believe,  a 
necessity.  B.:t  if  this  is  to  be  done  there  are 
certain  ii.terfering  conditions  which  must  be 
dealt  with  before  any  such  plan,  however  de- 
sirable, complete  and  beneficent,  can  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

I'irst  insurance — and  other  business,  too — 
must  be  relieved  of  the  annoyances  and  bur- 
dens which  attach  to  compliance  with  the  be- 
hests of  forty-six  sovereign  masters — forty- 
seven  now,  since  the  General  Government  hac 
decided  to  create  a  Federal  Insurance  Bureau 
for  ])urposes  of  taxation  only.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  insurance  was 
not  even  an  instrumentality  of  commerce,  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  that  distinguished 
and  honored  body  lacked  information  as  to  the 
part  which  lu'e  insurance  and  life  insurance 
e\cii  then  plaved  in  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 

In  a  decision  made  a  generation  later  the 
Court,  on  a  question  which  involved  the  same 
principle,  and  brought  insurance  in  indirectly, 
apparently  overruled  its  earlier  decree.  But 
that  brings  no  relief. 

The  possibilities  of  soci.al  lietterment  which 
lie  in  a  wise  joinder  of  the  function  of  insur- 
ance in  its  various  activities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  moral  obligation  of  the  employer  of 
labor  on  the  other,  arc  substantially  unlimited 
and  as  yet  have  been  barely  tested.  But  be- 
fore any  such  joinder  can  be  made  in  any 
effective  way,  interstate  insurance  must  be 
placed  under  Federal  control,  and  some  so- 
called  reform  in  insurance  laws  in  this  and  in 
other  States,  must  be  revised  and  rewritten  by 
fair-minded  men. 


.\  ratlur  novel  a|i]ilication  of  the  in- 
surance principle  has  been  reported  in 
coinicction  with  a  recent  policy  taken  out 
on  the  life  of  Coniniander  Robert  K. 
Peary  for  $50,000  in  favor  of  F^ amp- 
ton's  Magacitic.  The  insurance  is  de- 
sijjned  to  protect  the  publishers  frotn  any 
loss  arisint;'  in  case  of  the  death  of  Com- 
mander Peary  before  the  completion  of 
his  story  of  the  discovery  of  tho  North 
Vole.  The  policy  is  written  for  a  term 
of  ten  months  and  decreases  at  the  rate 
o\  $5,cxxi  monthlv  as  the  various  install- 
ments of  the  article  have  publication. 
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in  a  n  ci  a  1 


Wheat  and  Gold 

Ax  estimate  of  the  whole  world's 
wheat  crop  is  published  by  the  Liverpool 
Corn  Trade  News,  a  leading  authority. 
It  appears  that  this  year  a  new  high  rec- 
ord has  been  made,  the  yield  exceeding 
that  of  1906  (the  previous  high  record) 
by  120,000,000  bushels,  and  that  of  last 
year  by  283,000,000.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

1909 3,346,968,000 

I  <>o.s 3,063,280,000 

1  (>o7 2,918,280,000 

J(;;)<i 3,226,768,000 

1905 3,109,520,000 

The  gains  over  last  year's  harvest  are 
distributed  (in  part)  as  follows:  Europe, 
1  54,000,000 ;  America,  77,500,000 ;  Aus- 
iralasia,  7,000,000. 

Altho  previous  records  of  production 
have  been  broken,  the  price  of  wheat 
continues  to  be  high. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  published 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
concerning  the  output  of  gold  in  this 
country  last  year,  which  was  $94,560,000, 
or  $4,124,300  more  than  the  output  in 
1907.  Gold  output  has  been  growing  in 
our  country,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  For  the  last  decade  it  was  almost 
twice  as  large  as  in  the  decade  imme- 
diately preceding: 

'Jen    years,    1890- 1908 $830,497,300 

Ten    years,    i88c)-i898 428.813,981 

It  is  expected  that  the  world's  output 
for  the  current  year  will  establish  a  new 
high  record.  Taking  the  world's  output 
for  the  two  decades,  we  again  find  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  lOO  per  cent. : 

Ten   years.    189Q-1908 $3,521,800,000 

Ten   years,    1899- 1898 1,782,278,400 

The  effect  of  this  enormous  increase 
of  the  gold  supply  upon  the  prices  ot 
commodities  must  be  taken  into  account 
whenever  any  explanation  of  the  general 
advance  in  the  cost  of  living  is  made. 

Railway  Net  E^arnings 

The  increase  of  railway  net  earnings 
continues  to  furnish  strong  evidence  of 
the  upward  movement.    Figures  for  Sep 
tcmbcr  are  now  available.     They  show 
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(according  to  Bradstrcct's  compilation, 
relating  to  220,000  miles  of  road)  a  gain 
of  15  per  cent.,  by  the  side  of  an  increase 
of  gross  earnings  amounting  to  11.7  per 
cent.  W  ith  this  increase  of  gross,  tlie 
addition  to  operating  expenses  was  only 
a  little  more  than  93,2  per  cent.  Percent- 
age gains  for  nine  months  are  shown 
below : 

J.iiniary     4.6  18.O 

!•  ebruary    7.9  32. 1 

March    11.8  25.0 

April    11.8  21.3 

.May    15. 1  28.8 

June    15.0  21.3 

July    12.0  14.6 

August    12.9  17.2 

Sei)tcmher    11.7  15.0 

Gross  earnings  for  the  nine  months, 
$1,792,134,581,  showed  an  increase  of 
11.5  per  cent.,  while  the  net  earnings, 
$591,962,883.  exceeded  liiose  of  the  cor- 
responding months  in  1908  by  20.5  per 
cent.  This  gain,  now  beginning  to  yield 
higher  dividends,  is  due  largely  to  econ- 
omies introduced  after  the  panic. 

....  It  is  asserted  in  Berlin  that  Russia 
is  about  to  close  a  contract  with  an 
.American  syndicate  for  double  tracking 
the  Trans-Siberian  road  thruout  its  en- 
tire length. 

....  The  San  Juan  Stock  and  Produce 
Exchange,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
in  Porto  Rico,  was  opened  last  week. 
Governor  Colton  made  an  address  to  its 
members. 

....  Interest  and  dividends  jxiyable  in 
December  by  railroad,  industrial  and 
traction  companies  amount  to  $87,692,- 
533-  ^"  increase  of  $12,169,184  over 
those  of  last  year. 

....After  making  thoro  inqmry.  the 
Monetary  Times,  of  Toronto,  publishes 
a  statement  showing  that  the  investments 
of  United  States  capital  in  Canada 
amount  to  at  least  $226,800,000. 

....  Herbert  H.  Dean,  for  eiiihteeii 
years  connected  with  the  executive  staff 
of  the  Equitable  Life  .\ssurance  Society, 
and  durinix  the  past  five  years  in  business 
in  Wall  .Street,  has  become  a  partner  in 
the  bankitig  house  of  Edward  B.  Smith 
&  Co.,  of  New  York  and   Philadelphia. 
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r,  ,        r^  J  ,       ( H'.r      (lOvfrmiunt. 

Zelaya  Denounced  by  ^,  ,  , 

'    ^  on  the  1st,  severed 

Our  Government  az   •   i  r      t--^^, 

otficial    relations 

with  tlieZeIaya(  iovcninieiit  in  Nicaragua 
and  opened  unofticial  (H])Ioniatic  relations 
with  Senor  Castrillo.  the  revolutionists' 
representative  at  Washington.  It  sent  to 
Senor  Rodriguez,  the  Zelayan  Charge 
(I'Affaires  at  \Vashington,  his  i)assports, 
hut  at  the  same  time  offered  to  continue 
unofficial  diplomatic  relations  with  him. 
This  action  placed  the  two  Xicaragnan 
factions  on  the  same  footing  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  announced  in  a  remark- 
able letter  addressed  to  Senor  Rodriguez 
hy  Secretary  Knox,  and  by  him  given  to 
the  public.  At  the  beginning  the  Secre- 
tary says : 

"SiK — Since  the  Washington  conventions  of 
1907  it  is  notorious  tliat  Frcbidcnt  Zelaya  has 
almost  contimionsly  kept  Central  America  in 
tension  of  turmoil,  tiiat  he  has  repeatedly  and 
llagrantly  violated  tlic  provisions  of  the  con- 
ventions, and  liy  a  haleful  inlhience  upon  Hon- 
duras, whose  neutrality  the  cou\cntions  were 
to  assure,  has  sought  to  discredit  liiose  sacred 
international  ohligations  to  the  great  detriment 
of  Costa  Rica,  V.\  Salvador,  and  Guatemala, 
whose  go\ernmeuts  meanwiiile  appear  to  ha\c 
heen  able  patiently  to  strive  for  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  engagements  so  solenuily  under- 
taken at  Wasiiington  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
United  States  and  of  Mexico. 

"It  is  equally  a  matter  of  connnon  knowl- 
edge that  under  the  regime  of  President  Zelaya 
ropuhliean  institnti(Mis  have  ceased  in  Nica- 
ridigua  to  exist  except  in  name:  tiiat  puhlic 
opinion  and  the  press  have  been  throttled,  and 
ihat  prison  has  been  the  reward  of  any  ten- 
dency to  real  patrioti-m.  My  consideration 
for  you  personally  impels  me  to  abstain  from 
imneccssary  discussion  of  the  painful  detaiU 
of  a  regime  which  unfortunately  has  been  a 
blot  upon  the  history  of  Nicaragua  and  a  dis- 
couragement to  a  group  of  republics  whose  as- 
pirations need  only  the  opportunity  of  free 
and  honest  government. 

"In  view  of  the  intcests  of  the  I'luted 
States  and  of  its  rebuioii  to  the  Washington 
conventions,  appeal   against   this   situation   has 


long  since  been  made  to  this  (iovernment  Ir, 
a  majority  of  the  Central  .\inerican  ri-publics. 
There  is  now  added  the  a))iKal.  thru  tin-  revo- 
lution, of  a  great  b<jdy  of  tJie  Nicaragua!!  peo- 
ple. Two  ,'\mericans,  who,  this  Government 
is  now  convinced,  were  ofticers  connected  with 
the  revolutionary  forces,  and.  therefore,  enti- 
tled to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  enlight- 
ened practice  of  civilized  nations,  have  been 
killed  by  direct  order  of  President  Zelaya. 
riieir  execution  is  said  to  have  been  preceded 
by  barbarous  cruelties.  The  consulate  at 
Managua  is  now  officially  reported  to  have 
been   menaced. 

■■'Ihere  is  thus  a  sinister  culmination  of  an 
admini>;lration  also  characterized  by  a  cruelty 
to  its  own  citizens,  which  has,  until  the  recent 
outrage,  found  vent  in  the  case  of  this  country 
in  a  succession  of  petty  annoyances  and  indig- 
nities which,  many  months  ago,  made  it  im- 
possible to  ask  an  .American  Minister  longer  to 
reside  at  Managua.  hVom  every  point  of  view 
it  has  evidently  become  difficult"  for  the  United 
States  further  to  delay  more  active  response 
to  the  appeals  so  long  made  to  its  duty  to  its 
citizens,  to  its  dignity,  to  Central  America,  and 
to  civilization. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
convinced  that  the  revolution  represents  the 
ideals  and  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  people  more  faithfullv  'than  does  the 
Government  of  President  Zelaya.  and  that  its 
peaceable  control  is  well  nigh  as  extensive  as 
tiiat  hitherto  so  sternly  attempted  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Managua." 

Indications  of  a  rising  in  tin  we.siirn 
pnninces  in  favor  of  a  candidate  |Irias| 
asstxMated  with  the  old  regime,  he  con 
tinues.  disclose  elements  tending  toward 
anarchy,  so  that  there  socmi  may  be  no 
definite  responsible  source  to  which  our 
Government  ctnild  look  for  reparation 
for  the  killing  of  Cannon  and  Croce.  or 
for  the  protection  of  .American  citizens 
and  interests.  Therefore  rre.«ideiU  Taft 
no  longer  feels  for  the  Cioverinnent  of 
IVesident  Zelaya  "that  respect  and  con 
fidence  which  would  make  it  appropriate 
hereafter  to  maintain  with  it  regular  dip- 
lomatic relations."  Xoticc  is  given  that 
each    faction,   in   the  provinces   which   it 
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(.'iiilrols,  will  he  held  strictly  accountable 
for  the  protection  of  American  life  and 
property : 

"As  for  the  reparation  fnuiid  due,  after 
careful  consideration,  for  the  kilhng  of  Messrs. 
Groce  and  Cannon,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  he  loth  to  impose  upon 
the  innocent  people  of  Nicaragua  a  too  heavy 
burden  of  expiating  the  acts  of  a  regime  forced 
upon  them,  or  to  exact  from  a  succeeding 
Government,  if  it  have  quite  dififercnt  policies, 
the  imposition  of  such  a  burden.  Into  the 
question  of  ultimate  reparation  there  must  en- 
ter the  question  of  the  existence  at  Managua 
of  a  Government  capable  of  responding  to  de- 
mands. There  must  enter  also  the  question 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  rcacii  those  actually 
responsible,  and  those  who  perpetrated  the  tor- 
tures reported  to  have  preceded  the  execution, 
if  these  be  verified,  and  the  question  whether 
the  Government  be  one  entirely  dissociated 
from  the  present  intolerable  conditions  and 
worthy  to  be  trusted  to  make  impossible  a  re- 
currence of  such  acts,  in  which  case  the  Presi- 
dent, as  a  friend  of  your  country,  as  he  is  also 
of  the  other  republics  of  Central  j\merica. 
might  be  disposed  to  have  indemnity  confined 
to  what  was  reasonably  due  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  and  punitive  only  in  so  far  as  the 
punishment  might  fall  where  really  due." 

Demand  for  reparation  i.s  therefore  with- 
held temporarily,  and  our  Government, 
the  Secretary  .says,  reserves  for  further 
consideration  at  the  proper  time  the 
question  of  "stipulating  that  the  Consti- 
tutional  Government  of  Nicaragua  obli- 
gate itself  by  convention  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  Governments  concerned  as  a 
guarantee  for  its  future  loyal  support  of 
the    Washington    conventions   and    their 

peaceful   and    progressive   aims." On 

the  following  day  Zelaya  exprest  sur- 
prise and  reiterated  his  conviction  that 
the  execution  of  Cannon  and  Groce  had 
been  justifiable.  Dispatches  from  Mani- 
gua.  luuloubtedly  sent  with  his  approval, 
asserted  that  our  Vice-Consul.  Mr.  Cal- 
dera.  sympathized  with  the  revolutionists 
aufl  had  been  forwarding  biased  reports. 
On  the  4th  it  was  announced  in  Managua 
dispatches  that  Zelaya  had  asked  our 
Government  to  send  a  commission  of  in- 
vestigation to  Nicaragua,  promising  to 
resign  if  its  report  should  show  that  bis 
administration  had  been  detrimental  to 
Central  America. Before  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  was  written.  Zelaya  had 
made  overtures  to  the  revolutionists,  of- 
fering to  retire  if  Congress  were  allowed 
ti'  cbdose  his  successor.  These  were  re- 
jected. He  sought  to  justify  the  execu- 
tion of  lariiion  and  Groce  bv  savititr  tbev 


Railway  Employees 
on  Strike 


were  "powerful  chiefs  of  the  rebellion" 
and  had  lost  the  right  to  be  protected  by 
our  (iovernment.  There  is  evidence  that 
at  his  order  their  dead  bodies  were  con- 
sumed In-  fire.  Protest  again.st  their  ex- 
ecution was  made  by  the  military  com- 
mander, the  Minister  General  and  a  ship 
captain  who  took  them  into  custody. 
For  this  the  latter  was  placed  in  prison. 
The  Mexican  Government  had  sug- 
gested to  our  Government  a  plan  for  an 
amicable  settlement.  Foreign  Minister 
Mariscal  says  Secretary  Knox's  action 
was  most  unexpected,  because  it  took 
place  while  he  was  awaiting  a  reply.  The 
-Mexican  press  makes  sarcastic  or  hostile 

references  to  the  Secretary's  letter. 

Several  of  our  warships  are  on  the  way 
to  the  Nicaraguan  coast  or  have  already 
arrived  there.  From  them  it  will  be 
jiracticable  to  land  nearly  3.000  marines 
and  sailors.  It  is  said  that  the  ships  are 
required  to  prevent  Zelava's  escape. 

M  a  n  y  industries 
were  afTected  anc' 
the  movement  of 
freight  in  t!ie  Northwest  was  checked, 
last  week,  by  a  strike  of  the  switchmen 
(about  2.300)  employed  on  thirteen  rail- 
roads doing  bivsiness  betw'een  the  great 
lakes  and  tlu  Pacific  Coast.  They  had 
demanded  an  increase  of  6  cents  an  hour, 
or  60  cents  a  day,  with  double  pay  on 
.Sundays  and  other  concessions.  .\  com- 
mittee representing  the  railroad  com- 
panies had  offered  an  increase  of  20  cents 
a  (lav.  saying  that  an  increase  of  13  per 
cent,  had  been  granted  in  1906  and  that 
the  panic  had  caused  no  reduction.  This 
committee  suggested  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration under  tiic  Erdnian  act,  and  Presi- 
dent Hawley.  of  the  switchmen's  miion. 
joined  it  in  signing  a  telegram  asking 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
Knapp  and  Labor  Commissioner  Neill  to 
come  to  St.  Paid.  .Afterward,  however, 
the  switchmen  by  advice  of  counsel  (said 
to  be  Mayor  Lawler.  of  that  city)  de- 
clared that  under  ni">  circimistances 
would  they  submit  to  arbitration,  and  the 
strike  was  ordered  on  the  30th  by  Presi- 
dent Hawley.  without  notice  to  the  com- 
mittee. Messrs.  Knap])  and  Neill  went 
to  St.  Paul,  but  found  that  the  sw  itchmen 
would  not  accept  their  .services.  Thr 
companies  at  once  sought  to  fill  the  va 
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cant  places,  givinj^  notice  that  arbitra- 
tion would  no  longer  he  considered  on 
their  side.  Mayor  Lavvlcr,  employed  as 
counsel  by  the  strikers,  said  at  a  mass 
meeting  that  arbitration  tmder  the  Erd- 
man  act  would  simply  place  the  men  in 
the  power  of  the  companies  and  in  other 
ways  be  to  their  disadvantage.  For  a 
time  there  was  no  movement  of  freight. 
The  great  flour  mills  closed  down,  work 
in  the  Montana  smelters  was  suspended, 
and  the  employees  in  manv  industries  of 
the  Northwest  were  idle.  The  compan- 
ies offered  $5  a  day  for  strike-breakers. 
(In  the  2d  they  had  1,000.  On  the  4th 
they  were  handling  75  per  cent,  of  the 
traffic,  and  orders  were  given  that  no 
more  men  should  be  hired,  because  no 
more  were  needed.  At  the  end  of  last 
week  there  were  indications  that  the 
strike  was  a  failure.  Some  had  expected 
that  other  railway  employees  would  join 
the  switchmen,  but  it  appears  that  mem- 
bers of  this  switchmen's  union  had  acted 
as  strike-breakers  in  the  places  of  strik- 
ing trainmen  some  years  ago  in  Texas, 
and  this  had  not  been  forgotten.  There- 
fore the  president  of  the  trainmen's  union 
gave   notice   that  he   and   his  associates 

would  stand  by  their  contracts. This 

strike  is  not  connected  with  a  general 
movement  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
for  about  100,000  employees  on  rr.il roads 
cast  of  the  Mississippi.  Union  leaders 
are  conferring  in  New  York  about  this 
increase.  Their  demand  will  be  pre- 
sented on  or  about  December  11  to 
thirty-two  companies,  and  a  conference 
with  the  companies  will  follow.  It  is  as- 
serted that  wages  on  these  roads  are 
lower  than  on  roads  in  the  West.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  if  the  comjxmies 
reject  the  demand  a  strike  involving  a 
large  part  of  the  country's  railway  serv- 
ice will  follow. After  a  strike  con- 
tinuing for  several  months  at  the  sheet 
and  tin  plate  factories  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
l)oration  (against  the  open  shop)  work 
was  resumed  last  week  at  the  mills  in 
Bridgeport,  Ohio,  with  former  employ- 
ees who  returned  voluntarily,  owing  to  a 
split  in  the  strikers'  forces.  X'iolence 
followed.  On  the  4th  four  of  the  com- 
pany's guards  were  shot,  and  i.cxio  mili- 
tia were  onlered  to  the  place. Work- 
ers in  the  textile  factories  near  riiiladel- 


phia  demand  lo  per  cent,  increase  and  a 
week  of  fifty  hours.  Ein])loyces  of  three 
mills  have  been  locked  out ;  in  two  (jr 
three  other  mills  a  comproniise  has  been 

made. 

Statements  made  by  Sena- 
Trust  Cases     tors  and  Representatives  in 

Washington  indicate  that 
an  investigation  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
frauds  will  be  made  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  during  the  current  session,  un- 
less the  Attorney-Cieneral  shall  ask  for 
delay  in  the  interests  of  justice.  At  the 
trial  in  New  York  of  Piendernagel, 
Spitzer  and  other  employees  of  the 
Trust,  which  is  now  in  progress,  there 
are  signs  that  one  or  more  of  the  de- 
fendants will  give  testimony  involving 
the  responsible  officers  who  induced 
them  to  defraud  the  Government.  One' 
of  the  witnesses  has  been  Richard  Parr, 
who  was  directed  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  make  an  investigation  concerning 
the  fraudulent  weighing  of  sugar.  He 
testifies  that  when  he  detected  the  steel 
spring  used  to  affect  the  weight  he  was 
asked  by  Spitzer  to  name  his  price  for 
silence.  The  man.  he  says,  repeatedly 
urged  him  to  accept  a  bribe.  Wilbur  F. 
\\'akcman.  formerly  .Appraiser,  who  laid 
evidence  before  Secretary  dage  and  was 
told  by  the  latter  to  lay  it  before  the 
jiresident  of  the  trust,  resents  the  re- 
ported remark  of  Mr.  Tiage  that  he  was 
"rattlebrained  and  inclined  to  see 
ghosts."  He  points  to  several  cases  in 
which  his  reports  and  discoveries  led  to 
successful  prosecutions  and  a  great  sav- 
ing of  revenue.    He  also  .says  : 

"1  refer  Mr.  (i;ij;r  )>;irticularl\  to  llu-  J.ipini 
CSC  silk  c.Tses  and  will  ask  liim  if  ho  did  iu>t 
I)raclicaily  direct  me  to  desist  in  my  investiga- 
tion of  said  cases.  I  will  ask  him  if  he  did  not 
give  the  importers  a  clean  hill  of  health  in 
connection  wit'n  these  cases  <>n  Decemljer  5, 
IQOI.  I  will  ask  him  if  I  was  not  called  to  the 
White  House  on  Jannary  8.  iqoj,  and  tiiat  the 
silk  prosecutions  were  then  instituted  am! 
prosecuted  to  a  successful  finish.  I  will  ask 
hini  if  he  did  not  rcsitjti  his  portfolio  in  thr 
Cahinet  within  forty-eight  hours  after  these 
prosecutions  were  undertaken." 

For   some   time   |)ast    the    .\merican 

Ice  Company,  or  Ice  Trust;  has  been  on 
trial  in  New  ^'ork  f(^r  violation  of  the 
.\nti-Trust  law  of  the  State.  Owing 
inaitily  to  the  recent  increase  of  the  price 
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ol'  milk  lu  i:(iii>iiuiLi'?,  ciiargcs  agaiiist 
I  lie  milk  companies  have  been  taken  up 
lor  consideration  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In  these  proceedings  a  prominent 
Congregational  church  in  the  City  of 
New  York  is  interested.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  pastor  has  undertaken 
to  make  a  tlioro  investigation  and  will 
report  to  the  Attorney-General  such  evi- 
dence of  unlawful  conihiiiation  as  it  may 
find. 

,^,     y,  .  I  111--    1  louse   of    Lords 

The  Rejection  ot      ^^^^^^^^      ^,^^      j^,^^,^^.^ 

the  iiudget  ,,^/,    .^^    nudnight,    Xo- 

\ember  30-,  and  lockets  were  sent  up  all 
over  the  city  announcing  the  beginning 
of  the  set  struggle  between  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  houses  of  the  British 
i'arliauKiu.  I  he  vote  for  Lord  Lans- 
downes  ameiuliiKMil  refusing  to  approve 
of  the  finance  bill  was  350  afhrmativc 
and  75  negative.  The  six-day  debate  in 
the  Mouse  of  Lords  was  of  an  unusually 
high  character,  for  all  the  speakers 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis, 
rile  most  eloqueiu  and  significant 
speeches  of  the  closing  session  were 
those  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  former  Vice- 
loy  of  India.  The  Archbishop  stated 
I  hat  he  was  opposed  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  amendment.  The  constitutional 
(luestidii.  he  declared,  was  one  which 
would  profoundly  stir  the  people  o\  the 
country,  and  many  persons  would  prefer 
I  In-  i)assing  of  a  bad  budget  to  lamper- 
iiig  with  the  fundamental  ])rinciple  of 
the  constitution.  The  (luestion  was 
w  lielher  the  Lords  were  competent, 
ai)art  from  the  prerogati\e  of  the 
t  rown.  to  dissolve  Parliament  or  to  com- 
pel the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a 
budget  not  its  own,  but  one  acceptal)lc 
to  the  Lords.  The  cfTect  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  would  he  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  second  chamber,  never 
more  necessary  than  now.  Lord  Curzon 
said  that  he  deprecated  the  suggestion 
that  I'.ngiand  would  accept  a  single 
ih.imber  system  like  that  of  I'lilgaria 
and  Greece.  He  agreed  tiiat  the  country 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous  struggle 
which  might  lead  to  the  reform  of  the 
Mouse  of  Lords,  but  lie  contended  that 
thev  should  not  shrink  from  it.     Xeither 


side  of  the  Mou.se,  he  said,  had  a  mono- 
poly of  the  desire  to  ameliorate  social 
evils.  There  are  two  pressing  questions  ; 
the  first  was  whether  the  nation  was 
safe  and  the  other  whether  the  people 
were  sound,  but  neither  question  couia 

be   settled  by  taxation. The    Larl  of 

Crewe,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, in  making  the  concluding  addres^ 
for  the  Government,  ended  with  this 
w  arning : 

"It  may  be  that  when  the  new  Parliament 
meets  we  will  be  sitting  where  you  sit  now;  it 
may  be  that  we  will  still  be  sitting  here.  In 
cither  case  we  must,  after  the  action  you  aie 
taking  tonight,  set  ourselves  to  obtain  guaran- 
tees— not  the  old  guarantees  sanctioned  by  the 
course  of  time  and  enforced  by  accommodation 
between  the  two  Houses,  but,  if  necessary,  and 
if  there  is  no  other  way,  guarantees  fenced 
about  and  guarded  by  the  force  of  statutes, 
which  will  prevent  the  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion of  our  legislation,  of  which  your  work  to- 
night is  the  climax  and  the  crown." 


The  Commons  Declare 
Against  the  Lords 


The     Mouse    of 
Commons      gave 
the    Government 
enthusiastic  and  liberal  support  in  mak- 
ing a  stand  against  the  Mouse  of  Lords. 
The  resolution  offered  by   Premier   .Xs- 
(|uith  that 

■'the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  re- 
fusing to  i>ass  into  law  the  I'mancial  provisions 
made  by  this  House  for  the  services  of  the 
year  is  a  brcadi  of  (he  Constitution  and  a 
tisnrn-'lion  of  the  rights  of  tiie  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

was  passed  by  a  vote  of  349  to  134.  llie 
Premier  opened  his  speech  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"We  meet  this  ,iitornoou  in  circumslances 
uiliiout  example  in  the  liistory  of  ilic  British 
Parliament.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne 
the  sovereign  invited  the  Commons  alone  to 
make  provisions  for  the  heavy  additional  ex- 
penditures made  necessary  by  the  necessities  of 
social  reform  and  the  national  defenses." 

Me  declared  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  chaos  and  loss  of  revenue  rested 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Lords.  The 
session  of  Parliament  was  closing  with- 
out making  appropriations  for  the  nece?^- 
sities  of  State,  and  the  action  of  (lu 
Mouse  of  Lords  must  residt  in  the  larg- 
est deficit  yet  faced.  The  taxes  author- 
ized by  the  Motisc  of  Commons  could 
not  be  collected  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
WDuld  be  to  borrow  money.  The  budget 
represented,  he  said,  in  a  greater  degree 
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than  any  otlier  measure  of  our  time,  the 
deliberate,  work  of  an  uverwliehnmg  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, and  this  whole  fabrie  had  been 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  body  which 
admittedly  had  no  puwer  lu  increase  or 
decrease  a  single  tax.  'the  House  of 
Commons,  he  declared,  would  prove  un- 
worthy of  its  traditions  if  it  allowed  a 
single  day  to  pass  without  making  it 
clear  that  it  did  not  intend  to  brook  this 
grave  indignity  and  arrogant  usurpation 
of  its  rights.  Ever  since  i6j8  tiie  Com- 
mons had  asserted  with  ever-growing 
strength  the  exclusive  right  to  determine 
taxation  and  expenditures  of  the  coun- 
tr)-.  There  was  not  a  single  clause  in 
tlie  budget  bill  which  was  not  relevant  to 
the  matter  of  raising  revenues,  if  the 
contention  of  the  Lords  that  in  rejecting 
the  budget  they  were  only  referring  it  to 
the  people  held  good,  no  Liberal  Govern- 
ment would  be  safe.  They  might  have 
to  refer  all  taxes  to  the  people,  and  the 
Lords  would  have  power  to  advise  the 
King  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  upper 
house  seemed  to  have  the  instinct  of 
divination  which  enabled  it  to  discern  to 
a  nicety,  provided  always  a  Liberal  Gov- 
ernir.cnt  was  in  oftiee.  those  matters  in 
regard  to  which  tiie  people's  representa- 
tives were  betraying  the  people's  trust. 
Mr.  l^alfour,  speaking  for  the  Op- 
position, said  that  tlie  Lords  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  refuse  to  pass  the  bud- 
get before  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
people.  He  hoped  the  use  of  this  power 
would  l)e  very  rare,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude.  The 
I 'rime  Minister  and  his  party,  Mr.  Bal- 
four said,  had  a  strong  passion  for  these 
abstract  resolutions.  They  bind  nobody, 
they  helj>  nobody  and  he  was  sure  they 
frigliten  nobody.  They  were  mere  death- 
bed threats,  but  he  greatly  regretted  that 
his  opponents  were  to  go  down  to  their 
political  graves  uttering  so  gross  a  mis- 
representation of  the  whole  course  of 
English  constitutional  history.  He  would 
for  his  own  part  have  i)referred  to  die 

in   a   more  dignified   manner. -Arthur 

Henderson,  leader  of  the  Labor  Partv. 
declared  that  the  Liberals  would  have 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  I^bor- 
ites  in  the  coming  campaign.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  second  ehamber  as  c<^u- 
stituted  at   present,   he  ^-aid.   was  ab.surd 


and  logically  indefensible.  The  l^rds, 
no  longer  content  with  their  long  record 
of  obstruciifjii,  mutilation  and  destruc- 
tion of  legislation  through  which  they 
had  defrauded  the  peojde  of  many  of  the 
fruits  (jf  self-government,  had  become 
emboldened  sufficiently,  he  said,  to  try 
their  hand  at  a  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to 
matters  of  finance. 


T,,  ^  .  -  P  r  o  111  I)  t  1  \  upon  tlie 
The  Opening  of  e  \\  1 

,,     ^  r  passage   of   the    resolu- 

the  Campaign  '.  r      >,  a  .1 

*^    "  tion     of     Mr.     .\squith 

condemning  the  I  f  ouse  of  Lords,  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  until  January  15, 
and  dissolution  will  be  announced  before 
that  date  in  order  to  allow  for  a  January 
election.  The  two  Houses  were  called 
together  in  the  Upper  Chamber  to  hear 
the  Speech  from  the  Throue  proroguing 
Parliament,  which  was  read  by  Lord 
High  Chancellor  Loreburn.  The  speech 
made  brief  references  to  the  visits  of  for- 
eign sovereigns  and  the  friendlv  rela- 
tions with  other  Powers,  and  commend- 
ed the  legislation  of  the  .session.  The 
only  reference  to  the  budget  bill  was  the 
following : 

"(ientlciiicn  of  the  House  of  Cninmons,  I 
thank  yon  for  the  liberality  and  care  witli 
which  yon  iiave  provided  for  the  licavy  ex- 
penditure due  to  the  Iieavy  requirements  of 
imperial  defense  an(^  social  reform.  1  regret 
tliat  that  provision  has  proved  imavailiiiR  " 

The  outcome  of  the  inifH-nding  cam- 
paign is  doubtful.  The  liberals  have  been 
losing  most  of  the  by-eleetions  of  the  last 
two  years,  and  this,  in  the  ojiinion  of  tlu- 
Unionists,  indicates  that  the  country  has 
lost  confidence  in  them,  but  on  the  I'tlu'r 
hand,  the  Liberals  started  in  with  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  tlio  the\ 
have  gradually  lost,  as  is  usual  for  am 
party  attaining  power  under  such  condi- 
tions, their  ])arliainentary  nia)ority  is 
still  very  large.  In  most  of  the  by-elec- 
tions also  the  Slim  of  the  Labor  and  Lib- 
eral voles  outnnmber  the  Oppositimi. 
and  if  the  I^bor  men  give  their  support 
to  the  Liberals,  as  their  leaders  have 
promised,  the  ( iovernnieiU  will  be  r«.- 
turned  by  a  substantial  maioritx.  The 
Unionists  and  Conservatives  will  en- 
deavor to  make  tariff  reform,  whivh  in 
Isngland  nie.ins  llu-  adoption  of  a  pro- 
tective policy,  the  leading  issue,  but   the 
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traditional    free   trade   sentiment   of   the 
country  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  overcome    in    a    single  campaign. 
The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  will  pay 
as  little  attention  as  possible  to  the  tari  fT 
(|uestion  and   will    concentrate  their  at- 
tack upon  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  as 
its  best  friends  admitted,  is  indefensible 
in  its  present  form  and  in   need  of  re- 
construction.     The  King  is  believed  to 
be  exerting  a  strong  personal   influence 
in  favor  of  moderation.    To  him  is  cred- 
ited Lord  Rosebery's  refusal  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  amendment, 
altho  he  had  only  a  short  time  before 
delivered    a    strong  speech   against  the 
budget.      Both    Mr.    Asquith    and    Mr. 
Lloyd-George    have    disclaimed    anv    in- 
tention of  abolishing  the  House  of  Lords 
or  of  attacking  the  hereditary  principle 
in  general,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Government   will  be   forced   to  such   an 
extreme  measure  as  swamping  the  Up- 
per House  with  new-made  peers.      The 
religious  leaders,  Anglican,  Nonconform- 
ist and  Catholic,  will  take  the  side  of  the 
Government  in  the  campaign  against  the 
House  of  Lords.     A  big  mass  meeting 
held   in   Trafalgar    Square    by  the   Na- 
tional Democratic  League  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  lil)erties  of  the 
people  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  vetoing  power  at 
present  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.    Lloyd-George.    Chancellor    of    the 
Exchequer,  opened  the  campaign  for  his 
party  at  a  luncheon  of  the  National  Lib- 
eral Club.      He  declared  that.  alth(^  the 
budget  had  been  buried,  it  was  assured 
of  an  carl\    resurrection.      There  are  a 
few  useful  men  in  the   I  louse  of  Lords, 
he    said,    but    the    others    were   onl\     the 
broken  bottles  on  the  park  walls  to  keep 
out  poachers.     "With  all  the  Lords'  cun- 
ning,"   he    concluded,   "their  greed   has 
overcome   their  craft,  and  we  have  got 
them  at  last,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  let 
them  go."     The  reason  why  the  House 
of  Lords  has  taken  such  a  strong  stan.i 
against  the  budget  is  because  this  is  the 
most    direct    blow  that    has    ever    been 
struck    against    the    landed    aristocracy. 
The  extent  to  which  they  are  financially 
interested   in   the  issue   is   shown   by  the 
fact  that  the  peers  of  all  parties  hold  16,- 
4ii.<)H6   acres,   or   one-fifth   of   the   total 
area  (^f  the  United  Kingdom.     The  peers 


who  defeated  the  budget  hold  together 
10,078.979  acres.  The  average Jioldings 
of  the  dukes  is  142,564  acres  each,  of  the 
marquises  47,500  acres,  of  the  earls  30,- 
2\~  acres,  of  the  viscounts  15,324  acres 
and  of  the  barons  14,152. The  rejec- 
tion of  the  budget  bill  and  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament  has  left  the  finances 
of  the  country  in  a  chaotic  state.  Owing 
to  a  peculiar  British  custom  the  taxes 
provided  for  by  the  bill  were  imposed 
ever  since  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
the  resolution  approving  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  and  they  have  been  collected 
during  the  months  that  the  bill  has  been 
under  discussion  and  amendment  in  the 
House  of  Coinmons.  Now.  however, 
these  duties  cannot  be  enforced,  but  will 
be  due  in  case  the  bill  is  ultimately 
passed.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
therefore  recommended  that  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  finance  bill  on  spirits,  to- 
bacco, beer,  tea  and  motor  fuel  be  paid 
without  interruption,  subject  to  return  in 
case  the  bill  does  not  pass. 


The  vexed  questions  of 
French  Affairs     allowing     g  o  v  e  r  nment 

employees  to  form 
unions  for  the  protection  of  their  inter- 
ests in  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion has  again  become  acute  during  the 
formation  of  a  National  Federation  of 
the  Associations  of  State  Employees, 
representing  a  membership  of  181.000. 
Whether  the  new  federation  is  legal  un- 
der the  association  law  of  upi  and 
whether  the  new  combination  intends  to 
ally  itself  with  the  ("leneral  Federation 
of  Labor  and  claim  the  right  to  strike, 
are  questions  that  the  future  alone  can 
determine.  The  most  embarrassing 
problem  is  the  tormation  of  a  union  of 
policemen.  What  would  happen  in  case 
the  police  adopt  the  methods  of  other 
trades  unions  and  struck  in  a  body  or 
indulged  in  riotous  manifestations  in  the 
streets  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Premier 
I'.riand,  in  an  address  before  the  Police 
iM-iendlv  Provident  Society,  urged  the 
members  of  the  force  not  to  enter  into  a 
militant  union.  He  said  that,  while  po- 
licemen had  the  same  rights  individually 
as  other  citizens,  they  are  also  .'^tate  offi- 
cials, and  they  nnist  not,  in  the  effort  to 
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advancf  pciNonal  inlci\'sts,  violate  their 
functions  as  persons  of  authority  rc- 
sponsihle  for  the  order  of  the  state.  The 
j^^rievanccs  of  which  the  pohce  coniphiin 
arc  the  excessive  nuniher  of  hours,  small 
wages  and  severe  discipline.  Paris  po- 
lice are  allowed  to  receive  tips  or  extra 
payment  for  special  services  to  private 
persons,  and  they  complained  that  the 
common  fund  into  which  these  arc  put 
is  not  justly  distributed. "King"  Pa- 
laud,  secretary  of  the  I""Jectricians' 
I'nion,  again  gave  .a  dramatic  exhibition 
of  his  power  by  orcfering  the  stage  lights 
shut  off  at  the  (Irand  ( )pera  House  when 
a  gala  performance  of  "l<"aust"  was  be- 
ing given  in  honor  of  King  Manuel.  The 
liglits  in  the  auditorium  were  not  dis- 
lnil)e(l  lest  there  should  be  a  panic.  The 
managers  surrendered  at  once,  promising 
to  increase  the  wages  of  the  electricians, 
and   the   curtain   went    up   on   the   next 

act   after   twenty  minutes   of   delay. • 

The  Catholics,  now  entering  actively 
into  the  political  field,  are  endeavoring 
to  gain  favor  with  the  working  classes 
by  espousing  their  cause  in  their  disputes 
with  employers.  There  are,  in  fact,  three 
forms  of  labor  unions  now  active  in 
b^rance — the  "red"  unionists,  who  are 
revolutionary  in  their  aims  and  violent 
in  their  methods ;  the  "yellow"  union- 
ists, who  believe  that  they  can  gain  more 
by  working  in  harmony  as  far  as  possi- 
l)le  with  their  employers  rather  than  by 
opposing  them,  and  the  "green"  union- 
ists, who  are  Catholics,  forming  the  in- 
dustrial wing  of  the  C"hristian  Demo- 
cratic Clubs. We  have  referred  be- 
fore to  the  action  of  the  ("lOvcrnnKnl  in 
assuming  the  defense  of  the  public  school 
teachers  who  have  been  attacked  by  the 
C'atholics.  The  first  prosecution  by  the 
State  has  been  hcgim  at  (irenoble  again <t 
the  local  priest  for  placing  the  comnnmal 
school  under  an  interdict.  The  auth(  rs 
of  the  textbooks,  which  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  bishops  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious, have  instituted  actions  for  lib.'l. 
The    first    suit    is   brought   against    Mgr. 

.Amiette.    ArchbislK^p    of    Paris. The 

movement  for  judicial  reform  originat- 
ing in  the  scandalous  Steinheil  trial  has 
shown  its  first  results  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  recommend 
changes  in  judicial  jMocedure,  which  has 
decided  to  recommend  that  examinations 


b)  presiding  judges  should  be  replaceil 
by  a  summary  statement  of  the  case 
made  by  the  public  prosecutor.  After 
this  the  accused  will  have  the  ])rivilegi 
of  presenting  a  short  statement.  The- 
judge's  role  will  be  limited  to  preventing 
these  statement'^  from  beconiing  discus- 
sions. 

^.     ^      ^,  ,   .       The     Cabinet     of 

The  Overthrow  of  the         ,  ■   ,        ,. 

/-■  1-.4.-  n  u-     .  which      S  1  gn  o  r 

Giohtti  Cabinet  ,••   ,•.<•  *u 

Cjiolitti     was     the 

head  has  had  an  unusually  long  reign  for 
an  Italian  ministry,  as  it  came  into  power 
in  i'ebruary,  i*;(yj.  Its  overthrow  now  is 
due  to  an  incongruous  combination  of 
various  factions  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which,  however,  the  radical 
element  is  most  strongly  dominant.  The 
Covernment  made  an  elTort  to  retain  its 
majority  by  bringing  in  a  finance  bill 
throwing  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the 
rich  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  by 
a  .system  of  graduated  duties.  There  are 
five  different  classifications  of  death 
duties,  ranging  from  T '/.  to  4  per  cent. 
on  inheritances  from  $5,000  to  $40,000 
and  above.  The  bill  also  provided  for  a 
tax  on  incomes  resulting  from  land, 
houses  or  Government  bonds,  ranging 
from  I  per  cent,  on  incomes  between 
$1,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  6  per  cent,  on 
incomes  of  over  $40,000  a  year.  This, 
however,  did  not  go  far  enough  to  suit 
the  radical  element  in  the  Chamber, 
which  demands  not  only  a  further  relief 
of  the  burdens  thrown  upon  the  poor  but 
also  measures  directed  against  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
.\nti-Clerical  i)arty  wants  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  orders,  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property,  the  secularizing  of 
their  schools  and  the  subjection  of  the 
\'atican  to  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  t'oreign  policv  of  the  late 
Cabinet  as  directed  by  Signor  Tittoni, 
favored  the  retention  of  the  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Germany  as  ncccssarv  for 
the  protection  of  Italy,  but  at  the  same 
time  cultivated  closer  antl  more  friend- 
ly relations  with  l^ngland,  IVance  and 
Russia.  .\  Catholic  party,  to  be  known 
as  the  Democratic  (."enter,  has  Ix-en 
formed  in  the  Chamber  in  order  to  fight 
the  Anti-Clerftal  movement,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  recognized  by  the  \''atican. 
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[The   present   unsettled  conditions  in   Xicar 
Kmersoii    has    traveled    extensively    in    Central 

THE  present  situation  in  Xicaragua 
has  drawn  attention  anew  to  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  intolerable 
misgovernment  that  has  become  chronic 
there.  Incidentally  it  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  new  diplomacy  of  our  State 
Department  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Air.  Knox.  Santos  Zelaya,  the  tyrant  of 
Xicaragua,  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  our  State  Department,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  he  would  not  take' 
orders  from  our  State  Department,  as 
transmitt-ed  to  him  thru  our  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Nicaragua.  In  this 
respect  he  has  differed  strikingly  from 
his  most  formidable  rival  in  Central 
America — Cabrera  of  Guatemala.  Tliis 
ruler,  tho  no  less  bloody  a  tyrant  than 
Zela\a,  has  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
"playing  good  dog"'  to  American  inter- 
ests in  Guatemala. 

Hence  the  striking  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  these  two  petty  despots  by 
our  State  Department.  When  Cabrera 
last  found  himself  confronted  with  a 
revolution  and  civil  war,  the  Guatemalan 
revolutionists  were  moved  back  from  the 
Guatemalan  border  by  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States,  aided  by  Mexico. 
"General"  Lee  Christmas,  an  American 
soldier  of  fortune  operating  in  Guate- 
mala, was  proscribed  by  Mr.  Root  as 
an  outlaw  without  a  country,  who  should 
be  treated  as  a  ]iirate  l\v  any  .\merican 
naval  officer  who  might  come  across  him 
on  the  high  seas.  Shijimenls  of  arms 
and  miuiitinns  of  war  originating  in  New 
( )rleans  were  promptly  stopped  hv  our 
I\'deral  authorities.  Xow.  on  tho  other 
hand,  when  the  object  of  the  revolution 
was  not  Cabrera,  Init  his  rival,  Zelaya. 
Aiiierican  soldiers  of  fortinie.  who  have 
suffered  the  conse(|uences  of  taking  part 
in  a  war  against  a  foreign  government, 
are  regarded  by  our  State  Department 
as  martyrs.  Revolutionary  shipments  of 
arms,  so  far  from  being  stopped  in  Xow 
(  )rleans,  have  been  diroctK-  encouraged, 
whereas    other    slii])mcnts    of    arms    un- 


a^iia  make  this  article  |iarliciilarly  timely.     Mr. 
Anierica. —  Kditor.  ) 

dertakcn  by  the  de.  facto  government  o\ 
Xicaragua  have  been  frustrated. 

In  plain  terms,  the  latest  revolution  in 
Xicaragua  has  been  an  American-ma<K' 
revolution,  financed  by  American  capital, 
fomented  and  encouraged  by  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department,  and  cariied  on 
with  the  connivance  and  active  co-op- 
eration of  all  the  American  interests  ii. 
lUuefields.  Grcytown,  Georgetown, 
.Xmerica.and  other  North  .\merican  set- 
tlements on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Xicar- 
agua, aided  by  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala. 
While  the  international  ethics  of  such  a 
proceeding  may  be  called  in  quostion. 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Zelaya 
has  loiig  deserxed  his  present  fate.  J'he 
trouble  witii  Xicaragua.  as  with  all  the 
other  so-c.i'led  republics  of  Central 
.America,  has  been  its  outrageous  and 
long  continue*!  misrule. 

Central  America  is  a  country  rich  be- 
yond most  others  in  natural  resources 
and  fruitful  climate.  Humboldt  de- 
scribed it  as  the  paradise  of  the  Xew 
World.  'rho  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
consisting  of  native  Indians,  are  natural- 
ly industrious  and  thrifty.  I'n fortu- 
nately for  them  they  have  fallen  under 
tho  domination  of  a  small  class  of  Span- 
ish half-breeds  and  foreign  financial  ad- 
venturers who  rule  these  so-called  repub- 
lics simply  for  their  tiwn  personal  ex- 
ploitation. Tlie  result  is  misgovernmont 
in  its  worst  form  and  national  bankrupcy. 
So  long  as  this  has  continued,  foreign 
immigrants  and  foreign  investttrs.  who 
alone  could  bring  those  countries  hack 
to  their  original  state  of  prosperity,  have 
naturally  neglected  Central  .America. 
.\obody  but  an  adventurer  cares  to  set- 
tle in  a  country  where  ho  and  his  people 
are  in  constant  risk  of  being  maltreated 
and  robbed  by  the  authorities.  Xobody 
but  a  speculator  cares  to  risk  his  money 
in  a  country  where  the  governments 
themselves  set  the  example  of  repudiat- 
ing their  national  debts. 

Lest  this  sound  too  harsh,  or  be  taken 
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as  a  mere  personal  opinion,  I  r|uotc  from 
tlie  report  of  a  meeting  of  liritish  stock- 
holders in  Central-American  nati<jnal 
bonds,  publislied  in  the  London  Money 
Market  Rci^ieiv  not  long  ag(j: 

"Of  the  five  countries  comi)risiiig  the  Central- 
Amorican  republics,  (juateniala,  Costa  Rica, 
aud  Honduras  are  tlie  most  liardcncd  default- 
ers, while  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  likewise, 
observe  their  agreements  with  foreign  bond 
holders  only  in  a  small  measure." 

Mr.  l-'rederick  Palmer,  who  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  treating  of 
each  of  the  five  Central- American  repub- 
lics, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  \i\ 
his  summary  occur  such  sentences  as 
these : 

"hi  Nicaragua  there  is  not  a  baTik  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  Business  is  throttled  by  the 
rate  of  exchange.  Tliere  is  a  little  silver  in 
the  country,  notiiing  like  enough  to  redeem 
the  flood  of  paper  w  hich  Zelaya  has  poured 
forth.  A  Nicaragua!!  dollar  is  worth  about  15 
or  16  ce!its  in  our  money  with  variations  from 
day  to  day. 

"The  (juateniala!)  paper  dollar  is  worth  from 
5  to  6  cents  in  our  mo!iey.  In  all,  Cabrera  has 
issued  about  $65,000,000  in  i)aper,  which  has 
no  more  metallic  backi!ig  th.in  the  dead  leaves 
of  the  forest  i!i  autumn." 

This  same  writer 
describes  how  the 
despotic  rulers  of 
Nicaragua  and 
Ciuatemala  make 
their  victims  dis- 
gorge by  flogging 
and  torturing  thein, 
or  by  killing  their 
relatives.  He 
names  well  known 
sufferers  in  Central 
America  and  gives 
specific  instances. 

All  this,  he  says, 
is  done  "to  the 
profit  of  politicians 
and  money  lend- 
ers." This  is  a  fact 
only  too  well 
known  by  Central- 
Americans  and  by 
all  fair-minded  for- 
eigners who  have 
traveled  in  tbc^-^e 
countries  or  have 
done  Inisiness  in 
them.  r\ililics  and 
graft,  indeed,  have  been  and  contimie  to 
be  the  curse  of  Central  .America. 

People  in  North  .\merica  have  a  well- 
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fixed  notion  that  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  are  the  curse  of  Central  America. 
liut  those  wars  and  revolutions  are  the 
•  jutcfjme  of  politics  and  graft. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wars  of  Cen- 
tral America,  tho  they  may  seen)  ludi- 
crous to  the  people  of  a  billion-dollar  na- 
tion, have  a  certain  amoimt  oi  tragedy 
in  them. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  always  civil 
wars,  since  Central  America  in  reality  is 
one  country  in  which  the  different  rejjub- 
lics  differ  no  more  from  one  another  than 
our  States;  in  fact,  not  .so  much  as  some 
of  our  States.  They  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  hold  to  the  same  customs, 
^'ears  ago  they  were  united  under  one 
government  and  (lag.  Inasnnich  as  these 
wars  are  fought  ncjt  on  national  issues,  but 
for  political  reasons,  it  follows  that  the 
partisans  of  either  party  take  sides  with 
those  of  their  own  political  party,  no  mat- 
ter under  what  different  colors  they  may 
be  fighting.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
soldiery  being  mere  conscripts — mostly 
illiterate-  Indians — have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  but  must  march  and  fight  or  be 

shot  for  insul^or- 
dination  and  deser- 
tion. 

I'ninspiring  as 
such  wars  are.  yet 
they  are  fought 
with  ferocity  and 
much  heroic  en- 
diuance.  worthy  of 
a  belter  cause.  The 
percentage  of  the 
mortality,  as  a  rule. 
is  far  in  excess  of 
anything  endured 
in  more  civilized 
warfare.  Partly  be- 
catise  the  troops 
come  to  close- 
quarters  :  partly 
becatise  those  who 
are  made  prisoners 
are  usuallv  mur- 
deretl :  aufl  partiv 
because  of  insuffi- 
cient or  utterly 
lacking  medical  at- 
tention. Eor  their 
conimissarv  t  h  c 
troops  mo.stly  have  to  depend  on 
foraging.  Tliis  spells  untold  stifTer- 
iug,    the    worst    of    it    falling    on    inno- 
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nativp:  hut  near  Managua. 


cent  non-combatants.  In  the  wake  of 
these  revolutions  and  wars  follow  famine, 
want,  epidemics,  business  failures,  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  and  worst  of  all, 
bloody  persecutions,  reprisals,  and  con- 
fiscations of  property  which  wipe  'out 
whole  families. 

In  the  last  war  between  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  two  years  a,q;o.  a  Red  Cross 
surgeon  on  the  Guatemalan  side.  Dr. 
Ruiz,  was  recalled  and  jailed,  and  after- 
ward shot,  because  he  telegraphed  to  his 
chief,  President  Estrada  Cabrera,  of 
Guatemala,  that  he  could  not  do  his  duty 
at  the  front  without  medicines.  Another 
Red  Cross  surgeon,  Dr.  Rigoberto  Ro- 
sales  Cabezas,  on  the  Salvadorean  side, 
was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  while  tend- 
ing the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  with 
a  Rod  Cross  bandage  on  his  sleeve.  This 
man  was  made  to  march  with  his  arms 
tied  behind  him,  under  a  broiling  sun,  over 
a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  capital,  where  he  was  jailed  and  mer- 
cilessly flogged  so  that  he  nearly  died  of 
his  injuries.  Later,  after  he  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  Guatemalan  prisoner  of 


war,  he  testified  that  of  the  two  hundred 
Salvadoreans  who  were  made  jirisoners 
of  war  at  the  same  time  with  him.  only 
eleven  escaped  with  their  lives. 

But  our  people  do  not  understand  that 
these  apparently  senseless  revolutions  and 
wars  are  simply  the  game  of  politics  as 
played  in  Central  America.  In  republics 
like  Nicaragua  or  Guatemala  the  so- 
called  presidents  maintain  themselves  in 
power  by  force  of  arms  for  periods  e.x- 
ceeding  their  constitutional  terms  of  of- 
fice over  six  and  eight  and  ten  years.  The 
so-called  elections  are  nothing  but  elabo- 
rate farces,  in  which  the  sole  decisive 
factors  are  bayonets  and  machine  guns. 
Hence,  those  Central  Americans  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  particular  reigning 
form  of  despotism,  if  they  wish  to  throw 
oft'  the  yoke,  have  no  other  recourse  but 
revolutions  or  armed  raids  by  exiles  and 
sympathizers  from  across  the  border. 

As  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua  now.   it 
has   been   remarked  that  most   of  these 
wars  and   revolutions  are  financed,   and" 
often  started,  by  North  American  finan- 
ciers  in   New   York.  San   Francisco,  or 
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New  Orleans,  who  have  financial  axes  to 
grind.  A  war  always  means  a  loan,  and 
incidentally  it  means  profitable  deals  in 
firearms,  supplies,  and  broken-down 
ships,  armed  and  manned  by  Americans. 
During  a  recent  I'^ederal  investigation 
in  San  Francisco,  concerning  an  armed 
expedition  against  Guatemala,  which 
sailed  out  from  San  Francisco,  it  was 
shown  in  court  that  the  two  warships  had 
been  purchased  and  fitted  out  and  manned 
with  Americans  by  Salvador  Blum,  a  nat- 
uralized American  citizen,  doing  business 
in  San  Francisco  and  Salvador,  who,  on 
the  strength  of  this  war,  negotiated  a 
loan  of  $25,000,000  to  Salvador.    Part  of 


the  loan  consisted  of  these  ships  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  furnished  at  fancy  prices. 
According  to  Dr.  Prowe,  a  German 
writer  on  Central  America,  Salvador 
Blum,  for  this  money,  draws  no  lc?s  than 
46  per  cent,  interest,  so  that  now  the  re- 
public of  Salvador  owes  to  this  financier 
seven-fold  the  amount  of  the  money 
originally  lent  by  him. 

A  similar  condition  of  afTairs  obtains 
in  Guatemala,  where  Salvador  Blum's 
friend,  Adolph  Stahl,  another  naturalized 
American  citizen  doing  business  in  San 
Francisco  and  Guatemala,  negotiated  the 
Guatemalan  national  war  loan  for  this 
same  war.    This  financier,  who  originally 
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went  to  Guatemala  as  a  poor  youngf  man, 
is  now  a  multi-millionaire.  He  it  is  who 
persuaded  the  present  ruler  of  Guatemala 
to  decree  that  all  national  debts  of  Guate- 
mala should  be  paid  in  paper,  while  he 
himself  recoups  his  loans  to  the  cfovern- 
ment  in  gold,  drawn  from  the  coffee  ex- 
port duties  placed  under  his  management. 
This  Jewish  financier  from  Kempen,  in 
Posen,  does  most  of  his  business  in  Gua- 
temala under  the  name  of  The  American 
Syndicate.  By  virtue  of  this  name  he 
has  obtained  additional  security  to  his 
government  loans  by  a  special  clause  con- 
taining a  threat  of  tnterference  by  the 
United  States  in  case  the  interest  or  prin- 
cipal on  the  loan  shmild  he  defaulted  bv 


ings  into  American  property  and  entail- 
ing upon  our  Government  the  Dossible 
future  obligation  of  defending  this  prop- 
erty against  its  former  rightful  owners. 
Apart  from  these  American  holdings 
in  Guatemala  there  are  in  Central  Amer- 
ica a  number  of  American  railroad  com- 
panies, steamboat  lines,  mines  and  fruit 
companies  whose  concessions  cover  larjre 
tracts  of  land  and  exclusive  rights  of  a 
sort  that  would  never  be  recognized  in 
our  own  country.  Guatemala  has  a  so- 
called  American  railroad,  owned  by  the 
Banana  Trust,  which,  besides  getting 
government  dividends  of  6  per  cent,  on 
its  original  investment,  has  obtained  as 
a  free  gift  two  wide  stn  tchcs  of  territorv 
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Cnialrniala,  as  has  been  done  with  Guate- 
mala's previous  national  debts  to  British 
and  German  bondholders. 

It  was  also  Adoljih  Stahl,  so  it  is  said, 
who  advised  President  Estrada  Cabrera's 
only  legitnnate  son,  now  living  in  San 
[•"rancisco,  to  abjure  his  Guatemalan  al- 
legiance to  become  an  American  citizen. 
Thus  the  ruler  of  Guatemala  is  to  be  en- 
abled to  assign  and  i]c{:(\  the  rich  estates 
which  he  has  confiscated  from  his  politi- 
cal opponents  in  Guatemala  over  to  his 
son,  thereby  turning  his  dishonest  hold- 


all along  its  raikoad  line,  now  turned  intu 
banana  plantations,  so  that  no  individual 
planter  or  landowner  has  a  fair  chance  to 
make  use  of  the  railroad  facilities,  except 
from  its  terminal  points.  There  the 
transportation  charges  are  excessively 
high.  Meanwhile  (he  railroad  fruit  com- 
l^my  ships  its  bananas  iov  nuthing.  This 
is  an  improvement  on  rebating. 

Thus  we  see  our  country,  thru  the  un- 
scrupulous acts  of  some  of  our  citizen*^ 
abroad,  drawn  against  its  will  into  the 
jiosition  of  taking  future  active  interest 
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in  the  doings  of  our  Central- American 
neighbors.  There  is*  some  foundation, 
therefore,  in  the  resentment  of  Euro])ean 
property  holders  in  Central  America  at 
the  workings  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine. 
"Our  governments,"  they  say,  "cannot 
enforce  payment  of  our  national  loans  in 
Central  America,  nor  can  our  di]jlomats 
afford  adequate  protection  to  our  citizens 
wronged  in  Central  America.  Any  at- 
tempt to  resort  to  force  is  stojiped  by  the 
cry  of  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  danger 
of  coming  to  blows  with  North  America. 
Yet  Uncle  Sam  is  perfectly  willing  to 
reap  advantages  to  himself,  which  he  de- 
nies to  other  nations." 

As  an  instance  of  this  they  cite  a  cer- 
tain  well-known   episode   in   Guatemala. 
This  was  when  Estrada  Cabrera  decreed 
that  all     foreign    loans,  originally    con- 
tracted in    gold,   should    be    payable   in 
paper.    Against  this  dishonest  measure  a 
joint  protest  was  entered  by  all  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  excepting  only  the  American 
Minister.        Estrada      Cabrera      simply 
laughed  at  the  protest  and  the  dishonest 
decree  stood.      Then    it  was  discovered 
that  Wall  Street  was  afl"ected.  owing  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  money  for  al- 
leged American  loans  in  Guatemala  real- 
ly came  from  Berlin  and  London.  There- 
upon   the    American    Minister    was    in- 
structed   to   lodge,   singly,   a   protest   on 
behalf  of  our  Government  against  this 
repudiation.     As  soon  as  he  did  so,  the 
Guatemalan      President,     now      thoroly 
cowed,    withdrew    his    dishonest    decree. 
The  point  of  the  European  criticism  of 
this  episode  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Sam  took  action,  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  act  sooner  and  more  forciblv. 

Of  course,  there  are  iMUMpcans  who 
(object  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  /rr  sc. 
but  most  foreigners  in  Central  America 
object  not  to  the  doctrine,  but  to  the  fact 
that  more  is  not  made  of  it  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  humanity  within  the 
American  "sphere  of  intluence."  Since 
our  country  has  exceptional  privileges  in 
Central  America.  sa\'  these  critics,  we. 
as  a  nation,  should  also  recogni/.e  our 
responsibilities.  .Accordingly,  when  for- 
eigners are  fleeced  and  unjustlv  j.iiled  in 
Central  .\merica,  and  when  the  natives 
there  are  robbed,  exiled,  tortured,  and 
murdered  l\v  their  inhuman  rulers,  the 
people  of  other  nations   arc   inclined   to 


hold  our  country  to  blame.  Thus  it 
hai)pened  that  when  a  German  physi- 
cian and  traveler  in  Central  America 
felt  his  sense  of  justice  and  humanity 
outraged  by  the  horrors  that  he  witnessed 
there,  he  addrest  an  open  letter  to  our 
1 'resident  about  it.  Thus  it  happened, 
likewise,  that  when  a  number  of  Guate- 
malan women  found  themselves  widowed 
and  orj)iianed  by  the  murder  of  their  men 
in  Guatemalan  jails  thev  addrest  their  cry 
of  wrong  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  point  of  view  is  considered 
perfectly  logical  by  everybody  in  Central 
America.  The  only  thing  they  do  not 
understand  is  why  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  take  the  same  view. 

It  all  hinges  on  what  is  the  proper  con- 
ception of  a  "sphere  of  influence."  When 
there  are  disorders  in  Korea  the  world 
expects  Japan  to  put  a  stoj)  to  such  dis 
orders.  When  the  Mad  Mullah  breaks 
out  in  Egypt,  British  red  coats  bring  him 
to  his  senses.  When  there  are  disorders 
in  Persia  no  one  is  sur|)rised  to  see  a 
Russian  column  marching  into  the  coun- 
ti'y  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Great  Britain.  When  there  are  disorders 
in  Cuba  or  at  Panama  our  country  is  ex- 
pected to  put  them  down.  In  the  same 
way  we  arc  expected  to  maintain  order 
and  to  uphold  the  laws  of  humanitv  in 
certain  other  countries  coming  within 
our  "sjihere  of  influence" — notably  in 
Central  .\merica. 

Central  .America  lies  at  our  very  d()or. 
The  distance  from  our  shores  to  those 
of  Central  America  is  actually  less  thaii 
between  our  .Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
As  has  been  shown  recently,  it  lakes  but 
a  few.  days  to  sail  from  our  ports  to 
Xicaraguan  ports. 

All  these  considerations  onh-  empha- 
size the  expediency  of  our  national  in- 
terests in  Central  America.  It  is  all  vcrv 
well  to  let  such  countries  work  out  their 
own  destiny.  ]irovided  they  do  it  well. 
But  since  they  do  it  abominably,  it  be- 
comes our  plain  duty,  as  their  sponsor, 
if  not  to  interfere  by  active  intervention, 
at  least  to  throw  our  moral  weight  into 
the  balance  .^o  as  to  make  them  behave 
themselves.  ".America  for  the  .Ameri- 
cans." by  all  means ;  but  not  a  little 
.America  of  oppression,  of  bloodshed,  and 
of  shameless  dishonesty! 

Nf.w    York   City, 


Crime   in   Spain  and   Its   History 


BY  CESARE  LOMBROSO 


[This  month   the  work   of  the   Spanish   sav 
will   be   published.     To   this  book  the  world   re 
who    died    recently    at    Turin    at    the    age    of 
which    we    anticipate    below.      Professor    Lombr 
view  of  the   conditions  of   which    Ferrer  was   a 

UNTIL  a  few  years  ago  Spain  was 
the  classical  ground  for  the  study 
of  crime.  Religious  persecutions 
were  pursued  with  great  energ}'  as  late 
as  the  last  century.  In  1790  witches 
were  still  burned  at  the  stake  in  Seville. 
If  Spain  could  boast  for  several  centur- 
ies of  having  produced  great  men  in  the 
fields  of  art  and  literature,  she  could  not 
boast  of  having  brought  forth  many  men 
of  science.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
a  general  and  enforced  ignorance ;  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  universities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  denied  the 
law  of  gravity  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

This  ignorance  was  directly  called 
forth  by  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  under  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand,  the  minister  Calomardo 
supprest  the  schools  of  literature  and 
philosophy  and  replaced  them  by  schools 
for  bullfighting. 

The  conquest  of  America  was  the 
source  of  extraordinary  wealth,  for  in 
little  more  than  a  century  fifty- four  mil- 
liards poured  into  the  country,  which  in- 
creased corruption  and  laziness. 

Gold  was  gained  without  an  effort  and 
gradually  it  was  thought  no  longer 
necessary  to  earn  it  by  work.  When 
these  sources  had  run  dry  the  Spaniards, 
accustomed  to  indolence  and  estranged 
from  all  culture,  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  the 
monks.  T!ie  art  of  cultivating  the  fields 
was  lost  and  it  was  only  due  to  the  im- 
migration of  the  peasants  from  Beam 
that  the  country  was  not  entirely  deso- 
lated. The  number  of  merchants  had 
sunk  to  34.000.  whereas  there  were  seven 
times  as  many  priests — statistics  show 
that  at  the  end  of  the  last  ccntu.ry  there 
were  250,000. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  an  enor- 
mous impoverishment  of  the  country  as 
well  as  a  renular  depopulation,  so  that 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  the 
number  n\  inhabitants  decreased  to  nine 
million. 
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ant  Quiros,  entitled  "Criminality  in  Madrid," 
nowned  anthropologist,  Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso, 
73,  has  written  an  introduction,  the  text  of 
oso  was  a  friend  of  Ferrer  and  he  gives  us  his 
victim. — Editor.  1 

The  struggle  against  the  invasion  of 
strangers,  beginning  with  the  Moors  and 
ending  with  the  French,  the  wars  of  con- 
(|uest,  the  habitual  use  of  the  large  knife 
Navaja,  which  every  Spaniard  carries 
from  childhood,  their  inferior  element- 
ary education,  produced  partly  courage 
and  a  feeling  of  independence,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  strong  tendency  to  violence. 
Saragossa  has  become  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  war  for  its  many  murders  and 
massacres.  Thru  all  this  the  pleasure 
developed  of  seeing  bloody  and  violent 
spectacles.  The  hospital  of  Valencia  was 
solely  supported  by  the -corridas  and 
toreadors.  The  school  for  bullfighting, 
which  was  founded  in  Seville  in  1830. 
is  closed  now,  but  until  seven  years  ago 
seven  newspapers  flourished  there  which 
were  solely  dedicated  to  bull  fights.  If 
a  torero  is  not  treated  as  a  demigod  in 
Madrid  today,  as  formerly,  he  is  still  put 
on  the  same  level  as  a  literary  or  politi- 
cal genius. 

The  Government  increased  the  mis- 
chief. The  Constitution,  which  was 
more  purely  decorative  than  in  other 
states,  had  been  lowered  to  nothing  more 
than  a  military  dictatorate  under  the  dis- 
guise of  liberalism.  Even  men  like  Prim, 
Serrano,  Navarros,  Espartero,  annually 
proclaimed  a  more  or  less  masked  state 
of  siege  over  the  country,  in  which  jus- 
tice was  replaced  by  arbitrary  power. 
For  years  the  ministers  of  finance  of 
the  country  tried  to  hide  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  state  by  foul  means ;  frequently 
their  poor  state  officials  were  not  paid  at 
all ;  arrear  taxes  were  allowed  to  ac- 
cunuilate,  in  consequence  of  which  thou- 
sands of  properties  were  sold  at  public 
auctions. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Spain  ex- 
perienced a  renaissance  and  rose  to  the 
plane  of  other  civilized  nations.  But 
if  it  rose  from  extreme  demoralization, 
it  was  not  thanks  to  the  very  inferior  or 
very  unremarkable  governments,  but  was 
solely  due  to  the  hated  French  invasion, 
which  had  aroused  the  personal  energy 
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lying  dormant  in  the  country  and 
broup^ht  into  circulation  tlic  enormous 
riches  which  had  feathered  in  llie  con- 
vents. It  was  at  the  cost  of  great  vio- 
lence, for  those  who  plundered  and  killed 
the  monks  and  soldiers  were  plundered 
and  killed  in  turn. 

During  the  last  years  the  merit  of  this 
comparative  advance  is  due  especially  to 
foreign  money  and  influence,  primarily 
of  England,  Belgium  and  Erance,  who 
sent  numerous  chemists,  engineers  and 
workmen  into  the  country  together  with 
a  capital  of  more  than  two  and  one-half 
milliards  of  francs.  If  the  hopes  of 
profit  were  not  always  realized,  it  was 
sufficient  that  this  turn  of  affairs  raised 
the  condition  of  the  country;  the  arrivals 
exploited  the  mines  Huelva  and  Linares, 
exported  oil  and  oranges  from  Valencia, 
grain  from  Castille,  cattle  from  Galicia, 
and  wine  from  Andalusia  and  Catalonia. 
In  this  way  numerous  factories  sprang 
up.  In  Catalonia  lines  of  steamers 
formed  a  perfect  network  along  the 
coast. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  progress  statis- 
tics showed  that  the  after  effect  of  the 
sad  old  social  conditions  was  still  visible 
in  crime.  Whereas  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe  the  number  of  severe 
crimes  diminished,  it  rose  in  Spain  so 
that  in  the  years  from  1883  to  1889 
there  were  84,888  on  record.  And  in 
the  years  from  1896  to  1899  there  were 
91,915.  Of  this  number  the  crimes 
against  the  person,  viz..  shooting  with 
firearms — which  is  equivalent  to  our 
mm-dcr — had  risen  from  1,072  in  the 
year  1883  to  1.633  i"  t'^c  year  1899. 

There  is  a  slight  decline  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  in  acts  of  public  resistance, 
viz.,  from  1,157  in  the  years  1883- 1885 
to  I, no  in  the  year  1897,  especially  in 
the  last  years  in  Saragossa,  which  is  so 
celebrated  for  its  military  and  patriotic 
bravery. 

It  is  natm-al  that  a  people  whose  edu- 
cation historically  has  tended  to  favor 
personal  violence  and  arbitrary  power, 
who  inclined  toward  bloody  crimes,  as 
we  have  seen,  who  consider  bloody 
patriotism  against  all  foreigners  and  a 
hate  against  heretics  as  the  bight  of  vir- 
tue, that  such  a  people  who  have  been 
called  the  tragic  Gascons  and  who  arc 
not  satisfied  with   the  threats  of  bloodv 


doings  alone,  but  who  take  delight  in  the 
cruel  fate  of  human  beings  who  are  torn 
to  pieces  in  an  arena  and   who  deify  a 
torero,  it  is  natural  that  such  a  people 
easily   tends  to  the  desire  to   solve  the 
complicated  ])roblem  of  political  misfor- 
tune, which  originates  in  s<j  many  atavis- 
tic causes  historically  as  well  as  climat- 
ically, by  the  thrust  of  a  knife  or  the  ex- 
j)losion  of  a  bomb.     Anarchism  is  there- 
fore in  full  blossom.     Who  will  be  sur- 
prised if  a  society  which  is  so  satiated 
with   power   will   now   and   then   tmload 
itself   violently    in   storm   and   lightning. 
It  is  not  possible  to^sanctify  power  or 
the  ulterior  motive  without  going  unpun- 
ished, nor  to  prescribe  that  it  should  only 
be  used  in  a  certain  direction.    Sooner  or 
later,  some  one  will  come  who  will  trans- 
fer the  gospel  of  Might  from  one  politi- 
cal  faith  to  another.     In   face  of  these 
facts   modern   man   should   reason    with 
himself  and  abjure  the  iron  religion  of 
brutal  Might,  whose  adherents  humanity 
has  been  until  now,  and  he  should  under- 
stand that  the  basis  that  Might  is  ahuays 
immoral  even   ivhen   it   is   used   to   sup- 
press violence   is   not   inspired   by   sick- 
ly sentimentalism,  but  by  the  logic  which 
itself    results    from    the    observation    of 
life.     We  must  proclaim  this  new  relig- 
ion in  order  to  hurry  the  great  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  our 
modern  civilization,  otherwise  the  Euro- 
pean,  with   all  his  science  and   civiliza- 
tion, would  be  very  little  superior  to  the 
Australian  who  answered  Bonwick  when 
asked   about   Good   and    Bad :    "Good   is 
when  I  take  the  wife  of  another.  Bad  is 
if  some  one  takes  my  wife." 

A  criminality  which  has  arisen  in  this 
way  has  also  left  its  traces  in  a  special 
literature.  Cervantes  in  his  "novels," 
Mendoca  in  "Lazarillo  de  Tonnes." 
Ouevedo  in  "Buscon,"  Gil  Maestre  in 
the  "Granja  da  Ciudad"  and  in  "The 
Crime  of  Barcelona"  (1888).  also  in 
"Malhccors  da  Madrid"  (1883I.  all 
these  works  tlescribe  it  thoroly.  The 
work  of  Quiros.  "Crime  and  Prostitution 
in  Madrid,"  completes  this  sad  picture  in 
a  truly  wonderful  way  by  including  ob- 
servations on  criminal  anthropology,  in 
which  the  author  is  a  master,  so  that  he 
has  not  only  been  able  to  create  a  great 
and  remarkable  work,  but  also  a  highly 
scientific  one. 
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A   SFXTION   OF  THE   RULING   ESTATK 
It  is  3,500  feet  above  tlie   Vangtse  River.     The   250  houses  are  built   of  sandstone.      Fourteen 


Broken   China 

BY  J.   H.  DE   FOREST 

[This  article,   written  earlier  in   the  year,  by   one    of   our    most    intelligent    Americans    in 
Japan,    describes    conditions    frequently    occurring  in  the  Chinese  Empire. — Editob.  ) 


B 


]\(  )KEN  by  famines  that  never 
end ;  by  relentless  Hoods  that 
bring  sorrow,  wretchedness,  death 
to  millions;  by  an  impossible  currency 
that  delights  forgers  and  thieves,  but  dis- 
courages commerce ;  by  humiliating  ex- 
territoriality that  controls  her  entire 
coast  and  pushes  foreign  steamboats  and 
gunboats  into  the  very  heart  of  the  em- 
pire ;  by   foes  -within  and   foes  without, 


Broken  by  famines  that  never  end. 
Three  years  ago  I  saw  a  vast  distressinsj 
camp  of  starving  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  edge  of  Nanking,  the  sight 
of  which  hopeless  suffering  was  sicken- 
ing. No  sooner  did  I  toncli  Peking  than 
rumors  of  famine  were  audible  on  every 
hand.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  mojiths. 
and  the  wheat  crop  in  places  was  blasted 
by    drought.      Raising   wheat    in    North 


this  great  historic  people  stands  before      China  is  always  a  speculation,  and  farm- 


the  world,  suffering  from  the  smart  of 
repeated  defeats,  indemnity  punishments, 
humiliating  a])ologies  ;  her  pride  broken, 
her  resources  coveted  and  seized  by  out- 
side Powers,  her  authority  flouted. 

This  is  my  overpowering  impression  as 
I  touch  Chefoo,  Tientsing,  Peking,  and 
cross  from  there  via  Hankow  and  Kin- 
kiang  down  to  this  famous  summer  re- 
sort, Kuling,  3.500  feet  above  the 
Yangtze  River  Valley. 


ers  take  the  chances ;  only  they  plant 
other  crops  that  ripen  later  and  barely 
save  them  from  starvation  when  the 
wheat  fails.  They  raise  no  rit*e  up  that 
way. 

Well,  crops  of  all  kinds  were  failing 
in  the  Kansu  Province,  where  'hey  have 
failed  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
famine  is  on  in  full  swing.  T  heard  of  a 
governor  of  one  of  the  Yangtze  Prov- 
inces who  was  ordered  into  the  fields  to 
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IN  KIANGSI   PROVINCE. 
<litTerent   nationalities   arc    reprcsi-ntcd.      It    is   the    most    unique    sinnincr    roort    nf   the    I"ar    East. 


pray  for  rain  and  to.  stay  there  till  it 
came.  It  is  natural  that  officials  and 
people  should  turn  toward  Heaven  with 
pitiful  prayers  as  they  see  the  coniin;? 
horrors  of  famine.  1  used  to  think  of 
Chinese  famines  as  coniiny^  only  occa- 
sionally. It  is  truer  to  think  of  China 
as  never  knowing;  the  year  when  lar_c:e 
portions  of  her  population  are  not  in  pro- 
found misery  and  mourninc:  from  sheer 
starvation. 

Broken  by  relentless  floods.  I  have 
only  to  raise  my  eyes  from  my  paper 
to  see  tens  of  miles  of  the  distant  Yanq;- 
tze.  whose  valley  is  the  richest  of  the 
whole  East.  lUit  that  hus^e  yellowish 
river,  bordered  on  either  side  by  millions 
of  rice  fields,  is  now  forty  feet  above  its 
low  level,  so  that  its  conquering;  floods 
have  taken  wide  jiossession  of  the  plains, 
makinq;  .Q;real  lakes  here  and  there.  Onlv 
a  few  flays  aeo  the  Han  River,  which 
empties  into  the  Van.cjtze  at  Hankow. 
brou<;ht  down  its  bunlen  of  mountain 
rains  and  melted  snows  in  an  irresistible 
wall  of  water  fourteen  feet  hiqii !  .\  tele- 
cram  of  warnini;  was  officially  sent  to 
Haiiktnv.    but    was    misunderstood    and 


neglected  with  appalling  results.  The 
ri\er  was  full  cjf  native  boats  that  had 
crowded  into  its  mouth  to  avoid  the 
strong  current  of  the  Yan.gtzc.  and  sud- 
denly this  wall  of  water,  comin.g  as  if 
from  a  broken  reservoir,  burst  at  inid- 
nis^ht  over  the  heljiless  boats  grinding 
them  and  their  occupants  into  one  mass 
and  vomiting  all  together  into  the 
Yangtze. 

Only  yesterday  I  heard  from  one  who 
had  seen  swollen  bodies  lloatiu'^  down 
tb.e  river  from  another  flood  farther  in 
the  interior.  And  ])coi)le  coming  up  the 
river  from  Nanking  say  that  trips  to  the 
Examination  Hall  and  to  the  Ming 
Tombs  are  impossible,  because  the  city 
is  so  badly  under  water.  The  morning 
paper  savs  a  town  near  Nanking  i-^  five 
feet  under  water,  the  worst  kntnvn  for 
twentv  vears.  That  means  that  the  rice 
crops  of  all  that  level  are  in  peril  or  pa.st 
all  hope.  The  poor  governor  who  prayed 
for  rain  received  far  more  than  he  asked 
or  dreamed  of. 

I  used  to  think  oT  China  as  an  enorm- 
ous plain — the  great  jtrairie  of  .\sia — 
thru  which  flowed  the  largest  rivers  oi 
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THE    PAILON. 
The  German  Emperor  compelled   China  to  erect   this   to   the   memory   of   Baron    Von    Ketteler.   who   was   killed 
on   tliis  spot  during  the  Boxer  siege  of  the  Legations,  1900.     The  three  inscriptions  arc  visible  at  the  top. 


the  world.  Rut  from  this  KiiHnfr  Rang;e 
one  can  see  in  every  direction  endless 
chains  of  mountains  retreatinq:  one  back 
of  the  other  until  piled  up  ajjainst  the 
horizon.  In  g'eolocj:ic  times  the  Greater 
Pacific  rolled  over  all  these  low  lands 
and  covered  China's  plains  all  around 
Pekin|fT  and  south  thru  the  entire  TTonan 
Province.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the 
present  valleys  of  the  Yellow  and  Yanie:- 
tze  Rivers  were  under  the  Pacific.  The 
mountainous  Shantunq-  Province,  where 
the  Enq^lish  hold  W^eihaiwei  and  the 
ricrmans  seized  Kiaochau  P.ay.  used  to 
he  a  gfroup  of  distant  islands.  Then  the 
()owcrful  river  torrents  went  to  work  and 
trradually  brought  down  soil  enoucrh  to 
make  the  basis  of  br^ad  plains.  The 
blindincr  winds  jdined  in  and  blew  sand 
and  dirt  from  ^Tonl;oli.^  into  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  sballowinir  Pacific  until  the 
rich  farm  lands  of  the  empire  were 
bronqbt  into  existence. 

There  is  no  need  of  lotting;  those  great 


rivers  that  have  been  China's  fjreatest 
blessine:  become  "China's  sorrow."  Only 
let  the  fatalistic  spirit  of  the  F-ast  loosen 
its  .s^rip,  and  the  humane  spirit  awaken 
a  little  more  rapidly,  and  then  China  will 
]")lant  forests  over  her  vast  mountain 
ranc;es  and  apply  science  to  the  tamin.!:^ 
of  her  now  murderous  rivers,  and  .so 
brine:  safety  and  food  and  life  to  her 
broken  millions. 

To  say  of  the  currency  of  China  that 
it  is  broken  beyond  expression  would 
mean  little  to  a  Westerner.  Rut  to  be 
in  a  country  where  they  have  Mexican 
dollars.  Dragoon  dollars.  Straits  Settle- 
ment dollars.  French  dollars.  .American 
trade  dollars.  Spanish  dollars.  Japanese 
yen.  all  with  relative,  not  fixt.  values,  all 
of  these  silver  coins  cbancreable  into  paper 
at  varyinp:  rates,  the  difference  of  ex- 
chancre  varyinc:  with  cverv  province  and 
every  city;  with  a  fractional  silver  and 
paper  currency  that  is  ijood  in  one  place 
and  no  .Q:ood  in  another,  and  is  alwavs  at 
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a  discount  with  dollars;  with  customs 
and  telegraph  and  post  offices  run  in 
tacls,  which  have  no  existence  as  coins — 
the  term  tad  being  a  weight  of  silver — 
and  varying  with  every  open  port — to  go 
around  in  such  a  country  requires  a  na- 
tive banker  to  carry  and  compute  your 
cash.  Yesterday  I  "cashed"  a  $25  (Mex- 
ican) check  and  received  ten  Mexicans, 
and  as  that  was  all  the  silver  T  cared  to 
be  freighted  with  on  a  hot  day  I  asked 
for  the  rest  in  paper.     Two  men  went 


pressing  of  all  Chinese  problems.  Yet 
jKlty  bankers  and  money  changers,  tens 
of  thousands  of  whom  live  and  have 
their  being  on  buying  and  selling  this 
wretched  currency,  are  dead  set  against 
reform,  rjflicials  who  control  private 
mints  see  no  need  for  a  change  that 
would  tap  their  incomes.  And  big  mer- 
chants who  have  the  privilege  of  issuing 
their  own  paper  money  are  not  eager  for 
reform.  All  the  same  this  wretched 
money  system  feeds  the  gambling  spirit. 


CHINESE    GROUP. 
The  central  figure  is  a  leper  in  an  advanced  stage    of    the    disease.      Such    human    beings    are    permitted    to    beg 

in    imblic. 


into  an  imier  office  and  were  goi'c  so 
long  that  I  feared  my  fifteen  paper  dol- 
lars \vere  forgotten.  But  when  the  two 
bankers  appeared  with  both  hands  full 
of  paper  and  told  me  there  was  so  many 
thousand  "cash."  I  found  the  shifT  would 
fill  both  pockets  of  my  jacket,  and  felt 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
money  to  burn. 

T  understand  now  why  everybody  says 
that  financial  reform  is  one  of  the  most 


cheats  every  one  but  the  professionals, 
and  adds  to  the  misery  of  the  poor  chair- 
carriers  and  farmers  and  coolies  upon 
whom  ultimately  fall  the  burdens  of  the 
endless  discounts.  If  a  man  must  slave 
for  ten  or  fifteen  of  our  cents  a  day.  and 
feed  himself  and  family,  a  sound  cur- 
rency would  add  a  little  to  his  wages,  and 
would  bring  a  higher  morality  into  com- 
mon life. 

But    all    the    sorrows    of    famine    and 
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flood,  and  the  evils  of  an  impossible  cur- 
rency, have  not  broken  the  pride  of  this 
historic  people  as  has  the  wide-reaching 
network  of  exterritoriality,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  known.  The 
"rights  recovery"  spirit ;  the  growing 
resentment  toward  all  foreigners,  includ- 
ing Japanese  and  Indians;  the  foreign 
hand  in  exploiting  China  by  means  of 
railways  and  steamers ;  the  foreign  set- 
tlements and  administrative  power  over 
natives ;  the  pressing  necessity  of  having 
speedily  a  large  army ;  the  exterritorial 
rights  of  missionaries;  the  seemingly 
strange  political  position  of  native  Chris- 
tians ;  the  foreign  postal  systems ;  the 
administration  of  customs;  these  and 
other  problems  are  but  phases  of  the  ex- 
territorial questions  which,  in  my  poor 
judgment,  is  the  one  great  problem,  not 
only  of  China,  but  of  the  entire  world. 
For  it  concerns  the  increasingly  friendly 
or  hateful  altitude   of  more  millions  of 


human  beings  toward  one  another  thar. 
is  involved  in  any  other  problem  of  prac- 
tical world-politics. 

In  this  paper  I  can  give  only  a  shadow 
of  its  evil  side,  by  means  of  two  apol- 
ogies. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  a  great 
people  can  be  stingingly  irritated  and 
exasperatingly  humiliated,  it  is  by  forc- 
ing from  them  such  public  apologies  as 
makes  them  lose  face.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  Peking  Government  was  respon- 
sible for  the  shocking  Boxer  attempt  to 
kill  the  accredited  representatives  of 
Western  nations,  and  therefore  deserved 
the  severest  condemnation  of  the  entire 
world.  The  victory  was  ours,  and  for 
punishment  were  lootings  worthy  of 
barbarians ;  the  destroying  of  sections  of 
Peking  and  of  neighboring  towns ;  the 
execution  of  high  officials ;  the  ruin  of 
thousands  of  innocent  homes ;  tlie  volun- 
tary suicide  of  i.ioo  women  in  one  citv 


F.WIINES   AND   TLOOns   PROOUCE  THOl'S.VNUS  OF   THI.>^   TYTE   IN   CHINA. 

A   group    iif   lirw'Kais    .Ti    T   '.iniiiiii   on    tlir    rrUing-Hankow    Railro.Td. 
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who  feared  the  brutahty  of  Western 
soldiers,  and  preferred  death  to  dis- 
lionor ;  heavy  indemnities  ;  new  conces- 
sions. 

All  these  arc  ainonj^  the  usual  horrors 
of  war  and  terms  of  peace.  But  the 
German  Minister,  Baron  Von  Ketteler, 
was  unfortunately  killed.  Lor  this  the 
Chinese  Government  was  forced  to  erect 
a  permanent  marble-arched  triple  gate- 
way across  the  main  street  where  he  fell, 
and  inscribed  high  up  where  the  words 
cannot  be  mutilated,  in  three  languages, 
with  an  apology  for  the  deed:  "The 
Chinese  hate  it !"  is  the  very  natural  way 
of  sizing  up  its  effect  upon  the  officials, 
the  scholars  and  gentry  of  the  capital. 
It  is  a  standing  peril  to  pleasant  inter- 
national relations,  and  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  a  policeman  at  its  base  night  and 
day.  If  now,  William  II,  ruler  of  a  great 
and  powerful  and  glorious  empire,  could 
see  his  way  to  ask  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment to  quietly  remove  that  monument 
as  a  proof  of  his  real  friendship  for 
China,  he  would  have  taken  a  step  that 
would  touch  the  heart  of  the  Chinese 
people  more  than  the  return  of  indem- 
nities. It  would  mean  that  a  victorious 
nation  had  no  intention  of  permanently 
and  openly  humiliating  a  defeated  foe. 

One  more  apology  is  in  evidence  as 
I  write  these  lines.  No  one  can  set  foot 
in  Shanghai  without  being  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  tall,  turbancd,  black-whisk- 
ered, dark-skinned,  fierce-looking  Sikhs 
patroling  the  streets  as  police,  vvitli  an 
occasional  one  mounted  and  armed. 
How  the  Chinese  fear  and  hate  them ! 
And  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
for  their  employment  by  the  City 
Council. 

Now  the  government  of  Shanghai  is 
no  simple  question.  To  about  14.000 
foreigners  there  are  some  400,000  Chin- 
ese in  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  In 
1002  there  were  83  European  constables. 
167  Sikhs  and  604  Chinese  police.  There 
are  now  456  Sikh  police  and  530  others 
employed  mainly  as  private  watchmen, 
making  a  community  of  about  i.ooo 
Sikhs.  -And  it  is  quite  common  talk  that 
these  Sikhs  are  overhearing,  insulting, 
and  even  brutal  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Chinese.  .^  gentleman  just  now  told  me 
that  he  recentlv  saw  a  Sikh  knock  down 


a  Chinese  who  was  thoughtlessly  going 
aloi-.g  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  an<l 
when  the  poor  fellow  got  up,  the  Sikh 
violently  kicked  him.  And  for  such 
treatment  as  this  there  is  virtually  no  re- 


R  LIN  ED  TOWER   I.N    I'EKIN. 
All    that    >vas    left    of   the    Pn-sbyterian    Compound    in 
tlie   Hoxer  movement.     This  church  tower  is  kept 
as  a  mcinorial   of  the  outbreak. 

drcss.  As  a  community  these  Indians 
are  detested  by  Chinese  men  and  feared 
bv  Chinese  women  for  more  than  one 
reason. 

During  this  month  whole  columns  of 
the  North  China  Daily  Nnvs  are  taken 
up  with  the  trial  of  three  Chinese  editors 
for  writing  articles  abusive  (^f  the  Sikh<; 
and  likelv  to  cause  public  di>turbance. 
They  called  the  Sikhs  "beasts"  and 
"slaves  without  a  country,"  and  de- 
nounced their  being  employeti  as  police 
and  watchmen.  For  this  they  were  called 
u])  and  required  to  publish  a  written 
aj^ology  of  which  this  is  a  part : 

"In  the  course  of  our  articles  wc  have  used 
many  terms  of  abuse  implying  that  Indians 
were  not  human  l>oings.  and  in  doing  so  it  is 
cle.Tr  that  wc  were  gravely  wrong,  and  we 
witlidraw  all  that  we  have  said  without  re- 
serve whatsoever.  .  .  .  For  we  know  that 
Indians  are  men,  like  our  brothers,  and  we 
regret  that  in  the  beat  of  passing  anger  at  a 
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single  case  of  crime  (brutal  assault  on  a  Chi- 
nese woman),  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  reasonable  criticism !" 

Well,  tlie  editors  published  the  apol- 
ogy with  indignation  over  the  plan  to 
make  them  call  these  Sikhs  "men  like  our 
brothers."  I  do  not  know  what  sentence 
the  court  will  pronounce  on  these  editors, 
who  have  elected  to  live  under  govern- 
ment by  foreigners  rather  than  go  a  few 
blocks  and  come  under  Chinese  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  true  that  this  community  of 
nearly  half  a  million  Chinese  is  a  won- 
derfully prosperous  one.  It  is  true  that 
Englishmen  in  the  East,  whatever  their 
faults,   have  done  a  splendid   work  out 


here  for  which  the  whole  world  mav 
well  be  thankful.  But  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  if  they  would  carry  back  to 
India  that  thousand  of  hated  Sikhs  in- 
stead of  extending  this  police  system 
even  to  Tientsin,  they  would  remove  one 
source  of  constant  friction  in  this  vast 
exterritorial  system  that  ought  to  be 
worked  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner 
possible. 

"China  has  brought  it  all  on  herself" 
— may  have  answered  for  a  nineteenth 
century  snapshot  judgment.  Will  it 
work  for  the  twentieth  century  attitude 
toward  this  great  historic  people? 

Sendai,   Japan. 
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By  Marah's  bitter  ;waters 
I  knelt  me  down  and  drank. 

The  desert  was  about  me — 
^  What  matter  if  I  shrank  ? 

There  were  no  other  waters. 
So  I  knelt  me  down  and  drank. 

And  my  soul  was  sick  within  me. 
And  my  parched  lips  rebelled, 

And   beneath   my  aching  eyelids 
The  scalding  tears  slow  welled; 

For  there  were  no  other  waters, 
And  my  parched  lips  rebelled. 

I  said,  I  cannot  drink  it; 

I  said,  Now  let  me  die ; 
Around  me  burned  the  desert. 

Above  me  burned  the  sky, 
And  the  waters  were  so  bitter ! 

J  said.  Now  let  me  die. 

I  looked  down  in  the  water, 

Which  1  knew  I  could  not  drink. 

And  I  leaned  upon  the  thirsty  tree 
Which  grew  there  on  its  brink, 

For  even  in  that  desert  place 
A  tree  grew  on  its  brink. 


Its  leaves  drooped  downward  mournfully, 
Down   drooped  its  branches  there. 

As  if  to  draw  the  water 
To  meet  them  in  the  air; 

But  the  bitter,  brackish   water 
Did  not   touch  them  anywhere. 

I  sorrowed  for  my  thirsting  self. 

And  for  the  thirsting  tree. 
And  for  all  thirsting  things  on  earth 

I  sorrowed  bitterly. 
(The  desert  wind  breathed  on  the  leaves, 

And  scorched  them  on  the  tree.) 

I  said.  For  me  there  is  no  hope, 

But  it  may  be,  said  I, 
The  tree  can  drink  these  waters, 

Since  it  has  grown  so  nigh. 
And  I  will  save  the  little  leaves 

Ere  time  for  me  to  die. 

I  broke  the  drooping  branches, 

And  I  laid  them  in  the  pool. 
And  the  water  on  my  fingers 

Seemed  suddenly  more  cool 
As  I  laid  the  little  thirsty  leaves 

To  drink  tlicre  in  the  pool. 


And  I  looked  long  at  the  water. 

Which  .'imiled  there  at  my  feet. 
Till   my  tortured  brain  cried  out  to  me 

All  waters  nnist  be  sweet. 
.And   I  drank  those  bitter  waters — 

And  I  found  that  they  were  sweet. 

BOYDTON,     Va. 


The   Marriage  Question 

[We  ventured  the  opinion  in  our  editorial  of  Novcirber  28  on  "Comrades  and  Sweet- 
hearts" that  the  personal  experience  published  in  that  issue  under  the  title,  "Why  Uo  Not 
liducaled  Women  Marry?"  was  one  of  the  most  important  <|uestions  to  which  we  had  ever 
given  space.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  readers  agree  with  us,  as  shown  by  the  interest 
it  excited.  Taking  a  change  of  venue  to  the  New  York  Times  the  discussion  has  been  con- 
tinued at  the  rate  of  a  column  of  letters  a  day  for  the  last  month  and  is  still  running. 
In  The  Inukpenuent  it  was  followed  by  an  article  on  "The  Unattractiveness  of  American 
Men"  on  November  11,  accompanied  by  an  editorial  on  "The  Uncultured  Sex,"  and  another 
contribution  from  "One  Who  Did"  in  our  issue  of  November  25.  As  a  conclusion  to  the 
discussion  we  give  below  a  number  of  letters  from  our  readers,  or  rather  quotations  from 
letters,  for  none  of  them  are  published  entire.  Most  of  them  are  marked  by  the  same  note 
of  sincerity  that  characterized  the  original  article  of  the  "Unwilling  Celibate"  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  justified  in  introducing  an  unconventional  and  what  some  would  call  an 
undignified  topic.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  better  worth  talking  about  than  the  political  crisis 
in  Persia,  with  which  most  of  our  readers  ha  ve  little  interest  and  none  of  them  anything  to 
do. — Editor.] 


Pertinent  Query. 

Let  me  ask  one  question  to  my  married  sis- 
ters :  Are  wc  as  a  rule  making  our  homes 
such  homes  for  our  children  that  young  men 
visiting  us  will  say:  "Give  me  a  future  like 
this"?  A  Married  Woman. 

Jt 
Ask  the  Men. 

If  The  iNDKrKNDENT  really  wishes  a  truth- 
ful answer  to  the  (lucstion  which  it  has  raised 
it  will  have  to  ask  the  men  of  tlie  United 
States  why  they  do  not  marry;  not  only  he- 
cause  these  are  equally  remiss  in  regard  to 
the  duty  or  privile,':;c  of  marriage,  but  espe- 
cially because  they  have  now,  as  they  have  al- 
ways had,  the  larger  freedom  in  the  solution 
of  the  personal  question  involved. 

A   Reader. 

Hoiv  to  Do  It. 

If  the  Unwilling  Celibate  were  a  bit  more 
willing  to  be  waited  upon  and  wouKl  for  the 
time  being  sink  her  obvious  cleverness,  look- 
ing wonderingly  up  at  a  man,  with  "Isti't  it 
wonderful?"  "Is  that  really  so?"  "Did  you  do 
that  yourself?"  and  would  wear  a  bit  of  blue 
now  and  then,  mcthinks  tilings  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Afterward,  as  a  wife,  let  her  be  as 
clever  as  she  may.  lentil  then  she  should  be 
less   of  an   Ann   Eli/.a. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


Not  a  Sour  Old  Maid. 

If  a  man  is  honest  in  his  affections  he  can 
win  most  any  good  woman ;  but  they  are  not, 
at  least  the  majority  are  not ;  they  like  clubs 
and  foolish  women,  and  leave  nice  modest 
ones,  saying  nasty  things  about  them,  because 
(if  their  slowness  and  stupiditv.  I  tl.ink  the 
writer  of  "Comrades  and  Swcothoarts"  is 
tneasuring  the  men  by  his  standard ;  l.e 
is  one  out  of  a  hundred,  and,  more's  the  pity, 
for  nice  girls  there  are  not  more.  T  am  forty 
vears  old.  and  have  no  confidence  in  any :  one 
bump  is  enough  for  me.  I  .im  not  a  "sottr 
old   maid."     I    like   cotiipany,   atn   affectionate. 


and  am  not  taken  for  more  than  thirty-seven. 
I  cant  understand  why  some  women  will 
marry  "any  man"  sooner  than  none. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

The  Superiority  of  American  Men. 

I  read  the  remarks  of  Miss  "Amanda  Saepe 
Quaesita"  with  mttch  interest.  Her  experi- 
ences and  mine  do  certainly  not  tally!  espe- 
cially in  nationalities,  for  I  have  never  met  a 
foieigiKT — and  I  have  known  .a  fcii.' — ^wbo 
could  hold  a  farthing  rushlight  to  a  nice  hon- 
est foinhright  .American.  And  my  acquaint- 
ance has  not  been  confined  to  organ  men  nor 
scamps.  Only  one  ever  was  moderately  at- 
tractive— a  Dutch  count — and  be  showed  bis 
essential  .Americanism  by  worshiping  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  extent  of  citizenship 
papers  and  a  Yankee  wife.  I  confess  I  don't 
see  what  American  girls  find  attractive  in  the 
exaggerated  mannerisms  so  different  from 
our  plain  truth  dealing  American  ways.  And 
I  had  rather  have  a  man  honest  than  artistic 
— nuich  rather.  .And.  also.  I  had  rather  have 
him  slow  at  lovemaking  than  so  facile  that 
he  loves  a  girl  on  every  street,  that  he  may 
suit  all  moods,  as  was  the  airy  theory  of  a 
certain  Frenchman.  There  is  surely  something 
higher,  and  T  cannot  agree  with  your  editorial 
that  the  "faults"  of  .American  men  in  their 
choices  of  wives  can  be  cured  by  aping  for- 
eign ways.  The  Unwiiiing  Ceuhate. 

Jl 

The  Dislike  to  he   Waited  On. 

The  caption  to  your  editorial  expresses  the 
situation  in  a  nutshell :  She  is  a  good  com- 
rade, btit  a  poor  sweetheart.  That  fact  T  in 
fer  from  her  sentence:  "^fy  other  chiefesi 
unfeminine  char.icferistic  is  a  dislike  to  be 
waited  on."  That  tells  the  whole  story.  For 
a  man's  wooing  consists  l.irgelv  in  just  wait- 
ing on  his  sweetheart,  doing  her  nntnberless 
little  services  and  attentions,  many  of  them  of 
no  real  value  or  assistance  to  her.  or  import- 
ance except  "as  tending  to  win  her  heart  by 
striking  a  responsive  chord  in  her  nature.  They 
are  simply  the  instinctive  reflexes  of  the  man 
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wooing.  But  if  tliey  don't  strike  the  re- 
sponsive chord,  if  the  woman's  natural  reac- 
tion to  these  things  is  to  repel  and  avoid 
them,  she  is  hard  to  woo,  and  not  unlikely 
never  to  be  wooed. 

It  is  not  true,  of  sensible  modern  men  at 
least,  that  they  like  a  woman  to  "show  an 
utter  dependence  upon  a  man,  ...  in  order  to 
flatter  his  sense  of  superiority,"  yet  that  does 
approach  the  idea.  A  man  in  love,  at  any 
rate,  does  want  a  woman  to  like  to  be  waited 
on,  to  like  to  have  things  done  for  her.  It 
is  a  man's  way  of  making  love.  If  your  con- 
tributor's marriage  is  as  improbable  as  she 
seems  to  think,  it  is  her  unwooableness,  not 
her  age,  that  makes  it  so.  Thirty  years  of 
themselves  make  no  woman  an  old  maid,  in 
these  days  of  late  marriages.  But  to  marry 
your  contributor,  I  fear,  will  take  a  man  of 
some  considerable  determination  and  persist- 
ence, who  will  make  up  his  mind  that  he  sim- 
ply 7C'/7/  have  her,  and  will  resolutely  force 
his  way  against  her  repulsions  and  obstruc- 
tion— not  her  repulsion  to  his  company,  but  to 
his   wooing. 

A  Married  College  Man. 

The  Degeneracy  of  the  Male  Sex. 

Tlie  white  races  have  inherited  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  era  of  chivalry,  the  idea 
that  the  man  should  be  a  kniglit  and  cham- 
pion for  the  protection  and  the  control  of  the 
weaker  sex.*  There  were  no  scholarly  wo- 
men in  those  times,  and  their  highest  duty, 
from  a  romantic  point  of  view,  was  to  nurse 
the  sick  and  wounded  knights  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  incessant  wars,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  tliat  age. 

That  age  has  passed.  Men  under  the  bane- 
ful influences  of  distilled  liquors,  tobacco  and 
other  drugs  which  were  unknown  to  the  hu- 
man race  until  the  sixteenth  century,  have  be- 
come so  demoralized  and  degenerated  that 
many  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  the  support  and 
protection  of  women,  and  others  are  afraid  to 
undertake  it. 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  women  are 
seeking  collegiate  education,  and  are  pushing 
their  way  into  the  trades  and  professions 
formerly  mnnopolizcd  by  men,  because  they 
find  it  necessary  not  only  to  support  them 
selves,   but   also   worthless    male   relatives. 

Under  these  conditions  the  movement  by 
women  for  political  power,  and  for  a  wider 
field  in  business  and  social  liberty,  will  go  on 
until  the  steady  decline  of  the  stronger  sex 
will  finally  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
all  the  power  and  all  the  control  thev  de- 
mand. ''    •  n 

The  intellectual  woman,  other  qualities  be- 
ing in  harmony,  and  who  is  not  too  "bossy." 
is  tlic  most  charming  companion  in  the  world, 
but  the  vain  and  shallow  fellow  will  be  wise 
to  avoid  her.  Slic  will  not  submit  to  the  at- 
trmp'cd  conMoI  of  an  inferior  male  crea- 
ture, 

— From  an  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans 
Picavuiic  on  The  iNOKrExpENT  article. 


The  Opinion  of  Her  Husband. 

I  left  the  shores  of  my  native  land  and  cast 
my  lot  among  strangers  rather  than  marry 
the  man  chosen  for  me  by  my  people — and 
why?  For  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  my 
very  soul  revolted  at  the  thought  of  marrying 
a  man  whose  interest  in  life  never  extended 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  a  drawing  room,  or, 
if  it  did,  it  was  in  paths  forbidden  to  his 
wife. 

And  I  married  the  American  man  of  my  ro- 
mance— I  married  him  nearly  twelve  years 
ago,  and  the  romance,  even  today,  is  as  bright 
as  it  was  in  the  golden  days  of  courtship,  but 
it  is  surer  and  sweeter,  and  I  would  not,  if  I 
could,  exchange  it  for  any  other  earthly  pos- 
session. Yet  he  is  a  college  professor  in  a 
Western  State  university,  and  his  opportuni- 
ties for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  arts  and 
graces  are  the  opportunities  common  to  aU 
boys  who  worked  their  way  to  an  education 
from  a  cattle  ranch ! 

I  called  the  attention  of  this  hii>band  of 
mine  to  the  views  set  forth  in  the  before  men- 
tioned article,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  them. 
He  said:  "My  dear,  I  have  spent  mginy  years 
among  college  women,  and  I  know  them 
pretty  well.  They  are  like  other  women, 
some  have  romances,  others  do  not ;  but  a  ro- 
mance is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  if  any 
woman  tells  you  she  never  had  a  romance  it 
is  either  because  she  has  no  heart  or  because 
she  has  never  revealed  it  to  the  waiting  world. 
Men  are  seeking  the  woman  who  possesses 
that  rare  equipment,  and  the  woman  who 
aspires  to  the  hand  of  the  true  man  must 
have  a  heart  warm  and  responsive  and  a  soul 
true  and   faithful." 

And  he  said  much  more,  tho  I  must  not  re- 
peat it,  but  I  gathered  this  much  :  That  there 
are  men,  strong,  tender  and  fullest  of  human 
worth  who  are  not  married  because  they  have 
never  found  the  woman  who  possesses  this 
warmth  of  heart,  this  unselfishness  and  ten- 
derness that  true  men  require  for  the  founda- 
tion of  their  homes. 
The    Foreign-born    Wife    of    an    .\mekican 

Man. 

The  Neivspapcrs  to  Blame. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the 
apparent  increasing  aversion  to  marriage 
among  educated  women  is  the  publicity  gi\cn 
by  daily  and  monthly  journals  to  the  unhap- 
piness  of  such  a  large  number  of  married  peo- 
ple, and  also  the  instances  and  statistics  given 
of  all  kind<;  of  crime,  together  with  details 
of  graft,  fraud  and  corruption  in  different 
forms. 

Women  arc  still  hero  worshippers,  and 
heroes  or  men  of  principle  seem  to  be  on  the 
decrease.  Not  that  T  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve there  are  any  fewer  true  men  today  than 
there  over  were,  but  the  presentation  of  the 
wrong  side  of  life  kept  up  so  persistently  by 
our  writers  and  statistici.ins  is  a  grave  mis- 
take. Fven  when  we  sometimes  read  of  no- 
ble action  or  fine  endeavor,  there  arc  always 
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lliose  who  can,  and  generally  do,  relate  some- 
thing to  detract  from  the  nobility  shown  ;  and 
often  the  doers  of  brave  or  noble  deeds  will 
themselves,  if  we  can  believe  the  printed  re- 
ports, do  or  say  that  which  shows  the  con- 
trasting side  of  their  natures.  The  constant 
"muckraking,"  as  it  is  not  inaptly  called,  and 
the  unnecessary  exposure  of  crime,  make  wo- 
men— and  men — too  suspicious  of  all  seem- 
ing good. 

The  thoughtful  woman,  after  looking  thru 
the  average  daily  paper  or  certain  of  t'.ie 
monthly  magazines,  marvels  that  so  little  can 
be  found  in  them  to  indicate  that  sense  of 
honor  and  love  of  right  which  must  still  ex- 
ist among  mankind.  The  educated  woman 
is  tlie  woman  who  reads  these  things  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  show  of  the  tendency 
of  men  today,  and  not  only  of  the  men  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing,  but  also  of  the  men 
who  seem  to  find  delight  in  making  the  ac- 
cusation. To  me,  one  is  as  little  to  be  ad- 
mired as  the  other.  It  is  not  a  picture  that  is 
calculated  to  lead  a  woman's  thoughts  toward 
marriage. 

The  influence  of  these  publications  is  subtle 
and  perhaps  not  perceived  by  most  women, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  sure  that  so  much  pub- 
licity of  the  evil  actions  of  men  of  all  grades 
is  detrimental  and  has  a  pernicious  effect  on 
the  minds  of  women  and  on  their  estimate  of 
men. 

She  Kiioivs  Too  Much  of  Men. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  middle 
class  girl  does  not  marry,  but  I  believe  the 
training  she  received  from  the  men  of  her  own 
family,  and  from  tlie  men  she  has  to  know 
ip.  her  pursuit  of  brepd  and  butter,  is  a  largi; 
factor  in  the  case 

Many  a  girl  receives  a  self-conscious  train- 
ing from  the  men  of  her  own  family.  In  her 
family  life,  the  girl  frequently  hears  her 
brothers  criticise  frankly  the  conduct  of  a 
girl  known  to  both.  They  often  end  sucli  a 
criticism  by  telling  the  sister  what  she  may 
not  do  or  say  to  a  man.  The  father  frc(4ucnt- 
ly  chimes  in.  They  rarely  tell  her  what  she 
may  do  to  make  herself  liked.  As  a  result, 
when  the  girl  is  of  a  marriageable  age,  she  is 
at  ease  only  with  married  men  or  yoimger 
boys.  She  often  wonders  why  all  the  nice 
men  arc  married.  Men  her  own  age  may  re- 
spect and  like  her  because  she  has  no  affecta- 
tions, but  after  a  certain  point  in  their  ac- 
quaintance they  find  an  impassable  barrier- 
This  brick  wall  is  the  result  of  the  well-meant 
brotherly  "don'ts." 

One  masculine  writer  bewails  the  fact  that 
women  do  not  encourage  men  more.  He 
thinks  that  under  c.-rtain  circumstances  "a 
gentle  ])ressure  of  the  hand"  may  be  admissi- 
ble. The  type  of  girl  T  am  describing  is  quite 
willing  to  go  thru  numerous  reincarnations  as 
an  old  maiil,  but  she  positively  refuses  to — as 
she  would  put  it  to  herself — -(pieeze  the  hand 
of  a  man.  If  she  marrie-;.  the  man  in  the 
case  nuist  make  Iiis  wishes  known  so  definite- 
ly that  slie  cannot  mistake  his  meaning.  The 
probability  is  she  will  never  be  aware  she  has 


had  an  opportunity  to  marry,  unless  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly frank. 

The  middle  class  girl  often  works,  and  as 
she  is  not  college  bred  her  salary  is  small. 
Apart  from  her  family  acquaintance  with  men 
she  judges  them  largely  from  her  contact  with 
them  in  an  inferior  economic  position.  To 
her  the  man  who  dresses  better  than  his  busi- 
ness position  demands,  while  his  wife  is 
shabby,  is  selfish  at  home;  the  man  who  is 
irritable  and  fussy  minded  with  his  inferiors, 
is  bad  tempered  in  his  family,  and  the  man 
who  presumes  to  insult  a  woman  because  she 
is  his  social  and  financial  inferior  is  untrue  to 
his  liighest  obligations.  Two  years  of  busi- 
ness life  wiil  often  shatter  the  young  girl's 
faith  in  men  as  a  class. 

A  Derelict. 
J* 

The  College  lyovicn  Who  Marry. 

The  first  writer  seems  to  me  typical  of  a 
certain  type  of  girl,  the  very  openness  of 
whose  nature,  the  freedom  from  mystery  or 
ci)(|ueiry.  while  arguing  the  best  of  wifely 
characteristics,  nevertheless,  fail  to  interest 
ymiiifi  nun,  tho  they  marry  later,  becoming 
the  wives  of  widowers  or  more  mature  bache- 
lors. That  so  many  women  of  this  tempera- 
ment are  college  women  possibly  comes  from 
the  fact  that  they  turn  their  attention  to  edu- 
cation because  at  the  age  when  other  girls 
are  mating,  no  mates  appear  to  turn  their  at- 
tention marriagcward. 

The  writer  of  the  second  article,  who  finds 
the  American  men  unattractive,  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  quite  the  normal  .American  girl. 
I'ossibly  her  acquaintance  with  people  of 
other  nation.dities  has  changed  her  nativ! 
characteristic,  at  least  her  sentiments  appeal 
to  me  very  m»- American.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  marriage  is  arranged  by  the 
parents  of  the  girl,  the  suitor  would  undoubt- 
edly have  more  or  less  of  an  ardous  task  in 
"making  the  girl  love  him"  after  "he  has  as- 
certained the  si/c  of  her  bank  account."  Now 
witii  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
.'\merican  girl  in  iier  courtship,  a  man  would 
consider  himself  rather  hasty  if  he  proposed 
the  momentous  question  before  he  had  re- 
ceived what  he  would  consider  sufficient  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  to 
warrant  his  making  the  venture.  For  my 
own  part  it  seems  to  me  a  m.in  would  feel 
very  foolish  to  work  himself  up  into  an 
ardent  confession  of  love,  under  the  cool, 
criticising  eye  of  an  unresponsive  mature  wo- 
man. With  a  young  romantic  girl  it  might 
be  possible,  but  hardly  with  a  woman  with  a 
doctor's  degree  after  her  name. 

The  persistence  that  she  admires  does  not 
accord  w  ith  my  ow  n  experience.  A  suitor 
of  mine,  also  a  foreigner,  a  Hol'and  Dutch- 
man, with  the  persistency  of  his  race,  pro 
)>osed  to  me  on  sight  during  my  Senior  year 
in  college  and  fur  a  couple  of  years  after- 
ward. Hut  this  persistent  method,  far  from 
aroivsing  a  reciprocal  affection,  seemed  to  me 
very  stupid  in  comparison  with  our  Ameri- 
can younft  men.  who  piqued  mv  jealousy  by 
their   seeming   fickleness.       I    think   the   usual 
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American  girl  would  hardly  have  found  the 
foreigner  the  writer  speaks  of  as  afterward 
becoming  a  bank  clerk  interesting.  When  a 
Junior  in  college  a  Japanese  student  thought 
he  had  fallen  very  desperately  in  love  with 
me  and  offered  to  prove  it  by  blowing  his 
brains  out.  This  was  not  nearly  as  effective 
in  my  case  as  when  the  football  halfback  that 
I  admired  repaid  my  own  fickleness  by  asking 
another  girl  to  go  to  the  Junior  Prom. 

To  have  good  friends  one  must  be  a  good 
friend.  And  to  have  a  good,  true  American 
lover,  there  must  be  a  real,  human  sweetheart, 
for  it  is  a  touch  of  nature,  not  a  touch  of 
education,  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
One  Who  Did  M.xkrv. 


The  Fault  of  Training. 

The  Unwilling  Celibate  has  had  an  experi- 
ence which  I  believe  to  be  typical  of  the  life  of 
thousands  of  college  bred  women.  Seven- 
eighths  of  what  she  wrote  is  minutely  true  of 
my  own  life,  and  her  character  sketch  of  her- 
self and  her  tastes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  words  (notably  those  regarding  her  de- 
light in  dish-washing")  I  might  truly  have 
written  of  myself.  Yet  when  I  married,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  I  married  a  man  who 
had  been  my  lover  twelve  years  before,  and 
loved  me  not  for  myself  as  I  was  at  thirty- 
two,  but  for  the  little  girl  he  had  known  in 
college.  .  We  are  very  happy,  both  of  us,  and 
we  say  very  often  :  "How  silly  to  have  waited 
so  long !  how  foolish  and  how  nearly  tragic !" 
But  I  know  why  we  waited  so  long,  and  I 
think  I  know  why  the  Unwilling  Celibate  is 
still  waiting,  and  thousands  more  of  the  finest 
women  in  America. 

A  girl's  training  is  radically  wrong.  I  hesi- 
tate to  say  this  from  loyalty  to  my  own  and 
to  thousands  of  other  noble,  devoted  intelli- 
gent mothers,  and  of  the  earnest  effort  of 
lumdrcds  of  colleges  where  women  are 
trained.  But  it  is  true,  and  it  is  a  sad  result 
of  the  evil  that  shadows  the  world,  of  the 
vice  and  disease  w'hich  make  marriage  the 
hideous  lottery  it  is  for  women.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  change  our  girls'  training  as  long 
as  conditions  continue  as  thev  are  at  present. 

Your  daughter  and  my  daughter  must  he 
taught,  as  the  I'nwilling  Celibate  was  taught 
and  as  T  was,  to  he  cautious,  to  resist,  to  dis- 
trust her  own  impulses.  We  must  guard  her 
tliru  that  period  when  hand  meets  hand  spon- 
taneously, when  the  touch  thrills  and  the 
check  mantles:  she  must  he  taught  self-con- 
trol and  imbued  with  the  desire  for  learning, 
for  anything  that  will  sn\e  her  from  an  "un- 
fortunate affair"  or  an  "unhappy  marriage." 
The  mating  period  past  (and  for  most  women 
it  is  past  long  before  they  reach  thirty"),  then 
and  only  then,  they  feel  the  desire  for  mar- 
riage, for  children — that  desire  which  will 
grow  stronger  and  more  strong  and  will  make 
them  less  and  l^ss  attractive  to  the  sort  of 
men   they  themselves  admire. 

Isn't  it  true,  little  celibate  that  von  had 
small  desire  to  marry,  after  the  girlhood  pe- 
riod of  dreams,  until  yon  reached  twenty-five? 
Ibu't  it  true  that  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 


that  the  longing  for  children  has  gripped  you? 
1  have  seen  the  changes  in  many  women — 
the  three  changes,  the  repressed  impulses  of 
girlhood,  the  indifference  to  marriage  of  the 
early  twenties,  and  the  turning  toward  it  that 
comes  as  the  thirties  come. 

Our  modern  system  seeks  to  put  the  mating 
season  too  late.  The  race  has  not  yet  out- 
grown the  habit  of  ages,  and  the  result  is  de- 
layed marriage,  disease  for  almost  90  per 
cent,  of  our  men.  and  enforced  celibacy  for 
thousands  of  the  finest  type  of  women. 

Earlier  marriages,  more  and  better  training 
on  sexual  subjects,  a  single  moral  standard 
for  men  and  women,  these  are  the  only  solu- 
tions I   see  for  this  vital  problem. 

,\\-  Fx -Celibate. 
J« 

Men's  Achievements  and  Women's 
Culture. 

Does  culture  mean  taking  "tea  in  charming 
corners,  moonlight  walks.  sunset  rides" 
games,  pictures,  pet  dogs  and  "social  experi- 
ence"? Saepe  Quaesita  would  have  us  be- 
lieve it  does ;  at  any  rate,  she  asserts  that, 
owing  to  American  men's  reglect  of  these 
things  and  their  whole-souled  devotion  to 
life's  proper  work,  they  "are  not  culturally 
on  a  level  with  the  women"  as  European  men 
are.  Can  this  be  the  culture  of  Bacon  and 
Emerson,  or  of  Kipling  and  Roosevelt? 
Siiame  on  such  mollycoddle  culture !  Gen- 
uine culture  IS  neither  wealth  nor  leisure,  and 
tho  each  of  these  may  help  to  produce  it,  it 
is  rather  a  by-product,  and  so  far  from  being 
existent  in  direct  proportion  to  them  wc 
might  well  say  that  culture  varies  as  the  cube 
root  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Culture  makes 
play  subordinate  to  work.  Saepe  Quaesita 
makes  play  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  he  that 
canot  play  can  be  none  of  hers.  He  is  an 
uncultured   specimen  of  "the  uncultured  sex." 

TiiK  In'depenpent  tells  us  that  "women  are 
in  the  majority,  not  only  in  the  churches,  hut 
also  at  the  lectures,  concerts,  operas,  theaters, 
art  galleries,  libraries  and  study  clubs."  We 
are  not  told,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  wo- 
men that  deliver  the  lectures,  compose  the 
music,  paint  the  pictures,  write  the  literature 
and  perform  the  work  discussed  in  the  study 
clubs,  for  the  writer  of  the  editorial  wa> 
aware  that  one  does  not  need  as  many  de- 
grees as  a  thermometer  in  order  to  know  bet- 
ter. 

It  is  stated  with  a  good  deal  of  assurance 
that  women  arc  being  better  educated  than 
men.  which  is  undeniable  true  up  to  the  end 
of  the  high  school  course,  but  no  farther. 
Rut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of 
boi^ksellers  and  attendants  in  our  public 
libraries  shows  unmistakably  the  strong  relish 
of  feminine  readers  for  the  latest,  which,  in 
general,  is  to  say  the  poorest,  fiction,  and  for 
trashy  magarines.  while  the  men  are  in  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  reading  of  that 
da'S';  nf  hooks  and  magazines  to  which  The 
iNnEPENnENT  Ix-longs.  whose  range  of  inter- 
ests is  not  confined  to  sentimental  stories,  hut 
which  is  world-wide — a  class  of  literature  that 
devotes  itself  to  the  best  thoughts  and  most 
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important  facts  in  all  the  realm  of  human  ex- 
perience. 

If  "the  lowest  and  worst  concerts  and  op- 
eras are  attended  only  by  men,"  let  us  not 
make  the  mistake  of  comparing  the  best  wo- 
men with  the  worst  men.  Let  us  not  make 
the  mistake  of  placing  schooling  equal  to  edu- 
cation. ."By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
If  women  are  better  educated  than  men,  why 
are  they  not  making  the  discoveries,  deliver- 
ing the  great  lectures,  at  least  why  are  they 
not  composing  the  greatest  music,  writing  the 
best  books,  and  painting  the  best  pictures? 
Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
them  in  music,  literature  and  art,  fields  that 
have  been  open  to  them  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Yet  a  history  of  the  achievements  of 
"the  uncultured,  sex"  in  these,  the  favorite 
pursuits  of  educated  women,  would  be  sub- 
stantially a  complete  history  of  the  whole,  the 
achievements  and  i)r()(luctions  of  women  be- 
ing comparatively  negligible. 

Subscriber. 


American  Inferiority. 

The  Indkpk.ndkxt  has  recently  published 
two  notable  articles  on  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican inferiority.  In  the  first  of  these,  which 
was  remarkable  for  its  courageous  forceful- 
ness,  Miss  Ruth  Cranston  declares  that  the 
American  .girl,  whom  we  have  been  taught  to 
revere  as  Nature's  last  and  most  perfect  han- 
diwork, is.  after  all,  a  greatly  overrated  young 
person,  whose  perfections  exist  largely  in  the 
minds  of  her  patriotic  countrymen.  In  the 
second  article.  Miss  "Saepe  Quaesita"  main- 
tains that  the  American  man  is  notably  infe- 
rior to  his  European  kinsman.  Now,  are 
tiiese  statements  but  the  vagaries  of  a  couple 
of  inlcrcsting  young  women,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  their  sex,  seek  to  build  sweeping 
generalizations  upon  an  insufficient  foundation 
of  fact,  or  are  they  capable  of  justification? 
For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  both  arc  right 
and  that  however  painful  an  admission  it  may 
be  for  an  .Xmerican  to  make,  our  people  arc 
notably  behind  those  of  F.ngland,  France  and 
Germany  in  intellectual  development,  if  not  in 
moral  power. 

Tlie  excuse  we  usually  hear  when  attention 
is  called  to  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  Amer- 
ica is  building  up  her  civilization,  and  has  no' 
time  for  scientific  achievement.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  true  of  the  West  and  South;  but  after 
we  have  allowed  fifty  of  our  ninety  millions 
for  the  "building  up"  process,  should  not  the 
remaining  forty  be  equal  to  those  of  France 
or  Britain?  Does  any  one  seriously  believe 
that  we  have  fewer  leisured  citizens  than 
Denmark  or  Holland?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  arc  the  richest  of  all  nations,  and  should 
be  in  the  van,  not  in  the  rear,  of  the  proces- 
sion. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  if  our  men  fall 
short  of  the  European  standard,  our  women 
make  up  for  the  deficiency.  The  answer  to 
this  view  of  the  situation  is  brief  but  convinc- 
ing: The  United  States  has  never  produced  a 
woman  of  genius  in  the  whole  of  its  historv. 


We  have  had  women  of  talent,  such  as  Mar 
garct  Fuller,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
and  a  few  others;  but  !-o  far  uc  have  pro- 
duced not  one  who  can  fittingly  claim  tiie 
highest  rank.  Our  women  write  novels,  but 
we  have  never  had  a  George  Eliot,  a  George 
Sand,  a  Madame  De  Stael,  or  a  Jane  Austin. 
They  write  verse,  but  Mrs.  Browning  was  an 
ICnglish  woman.  They  may  dabble  in  science 
and  art,  but  we  have  no  Rosa  Bonheurs,  no 
Chaminades,  no  Madame  Curies,  no  Bern- 
hardts.  Even  the  bellicose  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
came  from  over  the  sea.  If  the  reply  be  made 
that  in  this  list  we  are  including  the  great 
women  of  two  nations  and  two  centuries,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  Madame 
Curie,  Madame  Chaminadc  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  are  still  alive,  and  that  there  arc 
none  of  their  kind  in  America.  Our  promi- 
nent women  arc  the  wives  of  millionaires  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  amount  of 
money  they  spend  and  not  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  art,  science  and  literature.  With  our 
great  population,  and  our  large  number  of 
leisured  women,  we  should  in  this  respect 
outshine  England  and  France  put  together. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  we  are  inferior  to  either. 
And  so  the  query  suggests  itself:  If  our  wo- 
men are  not  conspicuous  in  intellectual 
achievement,  and  are,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
unwilling  to  be  mothers,  and  inclined  to  pre- 
fer boarding  houses  to  home  making,  of  what 
does  their  much  vaunted  superiority  consist? 

The  women  of  America,  however,  are  not 
to  blame.  We  may  amuse  ourselves  discuss- 
ing the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
sexes,  but  no  one  really  doubts,  and  least  of 
all  do  the  women  themselves  doubt,  that  the 
leadership  of  the  race  belongs  to  the  men. 
The  ,\merican  man,  in  gaining  the  world,  is 
losing  his  own  soul.  The  most  energetic, 
vigorous  and  courageous  of  all  mankind,  he 
prostitutes  his  energy,  vigor  and  courage  to 
one  sole  end — materialistic  success.  Mam- 
monolatry  is  the  great  American  religion. 
Steeped  in  greed,  and  stupefied  with  the  pas- 
sion for  gain,  we  have  sunk  inlcllcctually  and 
morally  as  we  advanced  financially.  From 
Washington  and  Jefferson  to  Lincoln  and  Lee 
was  no  retrogression ;  but  from  Lincoln  and 
Lee  to  Rockefeller  and  Ryan,  what  is  that? 

There  is  no  reason  for  taking  a  pessimistic 
\  icw  of  this  situation,  as  bad  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. The  one  hopeful  feature  of  it  is  that, 
whatever  else  we  may  l>c.  we  are  intensely 
alive.  Let  our  energy  be  turned  into  the  right 
channel  and  all  will  be  well.  Already  we 
have  shown  ourselves  physically  equal  to  the 
races  of  the  Old  World ;  and  no  one  supposes 
that  wc  are  inferior  to  them  in  natural  ca- 
p.ncity.  But  the  same  thing  has  happened  to 
us.  as  a  nation,  that  often  happens  to  avari- 
cious individuals.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  that  grasping  men  steadily 
decline  in  intellectual  power  and  moral  worth 
as  they  grow  older;  the  accomplishments  of 
their  youth,  their  love  of  literature,  art.  so- 
ciety and  pleasure,  gradually  decrease  until 
finally  they  become  mere  money-making  ma- 
chines. Such  is  the  plight  of  the  American 
people.  EusTis  Fi.oRinA. 


The   Potential   Power  of  the   Small 

Investor 

BY  MONTGOMERY   ROLLINS 


years 


A  MAN  not  too  abundantly 
endowed  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  finance,  but  yet  of 
a  class  too  numerous  for  its  own 
welfare,  had  previously  invested 
in  some  bonds.  Later,  havintj 
additional  funds,  he  went  again 
to  his  banker,  and  said,  "I  should 
like  two  more  of  those  brown 
bonds  you  sold  me  a  few 
ago."  His  knowledge  of  finance,  in  this 
connection,  w^as  limited  to  but  two  things, 
the  prompt  payment  of  a  generous  rate 
of  interest  and  the  color  of  the  bonds. 
As  to  the  name  of  the  issue  he  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection.  Times  have 
changed  somewhat  since  this  occurred, 
and  such  pitiful  ignorance  is  immensely 
less  common  today,  for  in  no  way  has 
the  American  public  been  so  rapidly  edu- 
cated in  the  last  decade  as  in  the  subject 
of  money  and  its  investment.  It  is  but 
fair  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  this 
ereat  enlightenment.  It  has  been  very 
largely  accomplished  thru  the  medium  of 
the  high-class  magazines.  What  started 
the  propaganda  is  an  open  question.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  an  opportunity  given  them 
by  the  increased  interest  in  corporate  and 
municipal  finance,  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  the  j^cojile  by  our  only  living 
e.\-President.  Perhaps  it  was  Governor 
Hughes,  and  his  stirring  of  ilic  public 
conscience  thru  his  insurance  investiga- 
tions. Or,  mayhap,  we  should  give  a 
certain  frenzied  financier  some  credit,  for 
whatever  his  motive — possibly  in  spite  of 
himself — he  certainly  has  helped  to  make 
us  think. 

The  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
went  at  the  matter  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  the  dailies.  The  former  started 
on  the  correct  assumption  that  the  great 
mass  of  investors  was  almost  utterly  ig- 
norant of  even  the  language  of  finance, 
and  proceeded  to  instruct  in  simple, 
understandable  words  and  terms ;  the 
newspapers,  on  the  contrary,  framing 
their  information  on  the  mistaken  basis 
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of  a  well  grounded  knowledge  of 
money  matters  on  the  part  of 
their  readers,  which  shot  over 
the  heads  of  the  nniltitude. 
Again,  the  magazines  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  out  the  truth ; 
ladled  it  out  ni  chunks — undoubt- 
edly overdid  it  in  many  instances 
"  — told  things  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  daily  press  omitted. 

But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  emancipa- 
tion has  been,  and  is,  going  on  at  a  great 
pace,  and  sooner  or  later  Wall  Street,  in 
its  broader  sense,  will  have  to  reckon 
with  it  all,  but,  the  writer  believes,  to 
its  ultimate  advantage.  The  good  work 
— and  by  good  work  is  not  included  the 
mistaken  policy  of  generating  the  belief 
that  there  is  nothing  good  in  \\'all  Street ; 
honest  enlightenment  is  one  thing,  de- 
structive prejudice  is  another — the  better 
periodicals  are  accomplishing,  will  event- 
ually show  its  results  in  a  most  beneficial 
way. 

In  America  we  differ  in  almost  all  our 
financial  methods  from  the  majority  ol 
countries.  Consider  what  a  tremendous 
amount  of  all  our  e.xchanges  are  effected 
by  the  means  of  checks,  and  compare  this 
with  the  deep-rooted  custom  in  France 
of  paying  for  nearly  everything  in  cash. 
But  from  that  country,  nevertheless,  we 
can  derive  more  helpful  lessons  of  thrift 
and  prosperity  than  from  almost  any 
other  nation.  Take,  fir.st,  the  intelligent 
investing  ability  of  the  French  peasantry, 
and  their  enormous  absorption  power  of 
small  investments  or  other  investments  in 
small  denominations.  C^f  the  United 
States  Government  bonds — one  of  the 
safest  of  all  securities — a  wofully  small 
percentage  is  in  the  hands  of  our  com- 
mon people.  In  France,  the  contrary  is 
the  ca.se.  for  over  80  per  cent,  of  their 
national  debt  is  owned  by  the  industrial 
classes;  and  out  of  that  amount  the  great 
bulk  of  it  by  the  peasantry. 

It  has  oHen  been  stated  that  a  French 
familv  could  live  off  the  food  which  an 
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American  family  throws  away.  Undoubt- 
edly this  is  an  exap^gcration,  hut  it  con- 
tains a  large  clement  of  truth,  fur  the 
French  are  notorious  savers,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  small  investors  in  the  world. 
They  have  been  taught  to  save  and  in- 
vest, whereas,  here  in  America,  some 
save,  some  invest,  and  many  spend  all 
they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  if  we  could  shut  the 
door  of  waste,  "we  should  easily  and 
((uickly  become  the  richest  people  that 
ever  dwelt  on  the  earth." 

The  French  investor  is  found  every- 
where in  his  land.  Even  those  in  the 
most  remote  towns  and  villages  are  in 
touch  with  the  money  centers,  for  the 
banking  system  there  is  such  that  rates 
are  uniform  thruout  the  land,  and  the  in- 
vestor has  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure 
new  issues  wherever  he  happens  to  be. 
And  the  denominations  of  the  loans  are 
such  that  small  sums  can  be  as  easily 
taken  care  of  as  our  proverbial  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  whole  financial  sys- 
tem of  that  nation  is  based  upon  giving 
the  small  investor  an  equal  opportunity  ; 
we  have  heretofore  always  pursued  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  plan. 

Whether  one  buys  bonds,  shares  of 
stock,  or  purchases  a  home,  it  is  invest- 
ment just  the  same.  And  there,  again, 
the  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  advan- 
tage over  the  American  who  wishes  to 
possess  his  own  house  and  land.  About 
the  only  available  opportunity  in  this 
country,  for  the  laboring  class,  is  thru 
such  institutions  as  the  building  and 
loan  associations,  but.  in  France,  tiiat 
great  banking  institution,  the  Credit 
Foncier,  steps  in  and  provides  the  means. 
.'\nd  the  rate  is  alike  f(M-  all. 

The  direct  investing  on  the  ])art  of 
millions  of  people  of  their  own  hard- 
earned  savings  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  cause  an  intelligent  interest  in  af- 
fairs— business  and  financial — and  prove 
a  tremendous  bulwark  of  safety  to  the 
nation.  What  a  safeguard  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  public  weal :  in  good 
jHilitics ;  in  sound-principled  men  to  man- 
age public  affairs  for  the  better  economic 
disbursement  of  public  iuccMue! 

Possibly,  the  blessing  of  a  small  mone- 
tary unit,  like  the  French  franc,  is  an  in- 
centive to  save.     When  we  break  a  dol- 


lar, altho  we  get  back  seventy-five  or 
eighty  cents  in  change,  we  are  apt  to 
consider  it  all  as  spent;  we  count  our 
wealth  by  dollars,  and  pay  no  attention 
to  the  fractions. 

\\  ith  us,  almost  the  entire  outlet  for 
the  small  investing  class  is  in  the  savings 
banks.  We  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  issue  bonds  here  in  large  denomina- 
tions. Our  investor,  theieforc,  with  fifty, 
one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  dollars 
must  seek  the  savings  bank,  where  he 
frequently  loses  several  weeks'  or  months' 
interest,  owing  to  the  rule  of  the  banks, 
which  allows  money  to  go  on  interest 
only  from  certain  dates. 

This  may  be  worth  serious  considera- 
tion:  If,  for  instance,  the  five  thousand 
depositors  of  a  given  savings  bank  should 
interest  themselves  directly  in  the  various 
concerns — uumicipal  or  corporate — in 
which  the  bank  funds  are  invested,  it 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  this  nation, 
where,  as  it  stands  today,  practically  only 
certain  members  of  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  are  so  interesting  themselves, 
and  many  of  them  most  superficially. 

Mr.  Pierre  Jay.  recent  bank  commis- 
sioner for  Massachusetts,  gathered  some 
iiiteresting  figures  in  relation  to  savings 
banks,  which  show  what  an  enormous 
force  the  dcjjositors  in  this  country  would 
become,  if  they  should  gradually  assume 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  In 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  New  Eng- 
land alone,  there  are  about  six  million 
people  having  on  deposit  $2.500.000.000 : 
the  average  deposit  being  but  $430.  and 
the  depositors  largely  wage  earners  and 
persons  of  very  small  lueans.  Of  this 
vast  accumulation,  jiearly  ojie-half  is  rep- 
re•^ented  by  stocks  and  l>onds.  which  fact 
strikingly  evidences  the  indirect  interest 
which  thci^e  people  already  have  in  |iub- 
lic  and  corporate  welfare. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  savings 
bank  idea  is  a  very  paternal  one,  but 
ha'^  served  a  beneficial  purpose  in 
this  great  country.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  would  it  produce  a  nation  of 
brains  and  intelligence  if  from  childhood 
up  we  were  kept  in  swaddling  clothes? 
It  would  be  better  that  an  occasional 
small  investor  suffer  loss,  if  the  people. 
a»:  a  whole,  were  making  progress  toward 
•^nch  a  coveted  condition  of  affairs  as  to 
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stimulate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  every 
man  to  vote.  Something  must  be  done 
to  compel  citizens  to  value  the  franchise. 
The  present  inertia  is  becoming  a  public 
menace. 

It  must  be  understood  that  decided 
progress  is  being  made.  The  small  in- 
vestor is  going  to  get  his  deserts,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  course.  Here 
comes  an  issue  of  bonds  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil — offered  in  this  country 
— in  denominations  of  fifty,  one  hundred, 
five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  dollars. 
Of  the  many  issues  of  convertible  securi- 
ties, which  have  been  one  of  the  fashion- 
able investments  of  late,  thirty  corpora- 
tions have  provided  for  bonds  of  denomi- 
nations of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  ; 
two  of  the  issues  comprising  those  of 
fifty  dollars  each. 

There  is  inclined  to  be  a  decided  agita- 
tion in  favor  of  the  "odd  lot"  investor. 
The  customary  one  hundred  share  lot. 
which  is  the  ordinary  minimum  trans- 
action of  the  large  stock  exchanges,  is 
getting  some  hard  knocks,  and  many  sin- 
cere-minded Wall  Street  men  are  think- 
ing of  better  ways  to  handle  small  or- 
ders. The  small  investor  is  of  growing 
importance  everywhere,  which  fact  is 
most  gratifying  to  know.  He  was  one 
of  the  saving  factors  of  the  last  panic, 
for  he  qu.ietly  bought  at  almost  the  low- 
est prices,  and  took  such  a  quantity  of 
securities  off  the  market  that  many  brok- 
ers' offices  were  worked  over-time  filling 
his  (irders.  Never  before,  except  to  a 
limited  extent,  following  one  previous 
panic,  did  the  small  buyer  come  forward 
in  this  way.  Whatever  may  be  said  in 
this  connection,  unquestionably  the  edu- 
cational efforts  of  the  magazines  must 
have  been  largely  influential  in  guiding 
his  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  Wall 
Street  was  incalculably  benefited  by  his 
timely  presence  in  the  hour  of  need. 

The  farmer  of  the  West  is  little  con- 
sidered, so  far.  as  a  general  investor,  but 
not  likclv  to  be  in  the  future.     He  has. 


heretofore,  relied  upon  loaning  his  sur- 
plus funds,  which  are  increasing  at  a 
stupendous  rate,  upon  local  mortgages, 
but  the  very  persons  who  have  previously 
been  borrowers  have  not  only  been  pay- 
ing their  mortgages  off  with  great  rapid- 
ity, but  are  themselves  becoming  lenders. 

And  we  must  not  forget  our  own 
building  and  loan  associations,  and 
kindred  institutions,  to  which  a  brief  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made.  What  is 
this  class  of  investing  but  simply  the 
small  denomination  again.  Certainly 
there  is  no  method  of  direct  investing 
which  we  have  ever  devised  which  pro- 
vides .'"o  completely  for  the  wage  earner. 
Not  only  is  't  a  most  helpful  way  in  tak- 
ing care  o^  our  smallest  of  investors,  but 
it  is  not  inconceivable  to  believe  that 
these  institutions  will,  indirectly,  build  up 
such  a  condition  of  aft'airs  as  may  be 
largely  instrumental  in  preventing  riot, 
bloodshed,  and,  possibly,  civil  strife ;  be- 
sides which,  having  a  conservative  influ- 
ence on  unreasonable  labor  unionism. 

When  a  man  has  his  family  housed 
under  a  roof  which  he  owns,  he  then  be- 
comes a  citizen  anxious  for  law  and  or- 
der; he  does  not  wish  anarchy  to  reign, 
likely  to  destroy  his  property.  If  he  has 
such  a  home  partially  paid  for,  and  other 
payments  ahead,  he  will  be  slow  to  vote 
for  a  strike,  which  must  throw  him  out 
of  work,  and  jeopardise  those  payments, 
unless  there  is  a  good,  righteous  reason. 

We  shall  eventually  reach  an  era  of 
educational  influence  when  the  small  sav- 
ers will  make  an  intelligent  investment 
study  of  their  own  funds.  This  will  en- 
able the  corporations  and  municipalities 
to  sell  loans  in  small  denonn'nations,  as  is 
done  in  France ;  will  enable  them  to  get 
higher  prices;  will  stimulate  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  this  vast  horde  of  investors 
to  keep  themselves  well  posted  on  public 
affairs;  will  result  in  a  more  intelligent 
casting  of  their  vote ;  in  the  selection  of 
better  legislators ;  and,  in  general,  a  bet- 
tering of  our  citizenship,  and  a  reacting 
influence  to  the  great  public  good. 

HosTON,  Mass. 


Budget  and   Books  in    Westminster 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

THE  great  political  tojiic  of  the  Brit-  be  regretted  that  they  did  not  authorize 

ish  public  is  still  the  question  as  some  of  their  recognized  leaders  to  make 

to  what  the  Peers  propose  to  do  this  sudden  conversion  the  subject  of  an 

with  the  Budget  of  the  Liberal  adminis-  authoritative    proclamaticjn.       There     is 

tration.    The  Times  ncwsi)aper  came  out  some  comfort,  however,  to  be  found  in 

the  other  day,  according  to  its  fashion,  the  reflection  that  we  of  the  outer  world 

with  a  statement  on  this  subject  profess-  cannot  long  be  left  in  a  state  of  suspense, 

ing   to   be   authentic    and    authoritative.  The  Budget  must,  within  the  course  of 

According  to  this  version  of  the  lordly  a  few  days,  be  brought  under  the  formal 

policy  the  main  object  of  the   Peers  in  notice  of  the  hereditary  chamber.     Then 

the  course  they  propose  to  take  with  re-  we  shall  have  to  learn  whether  the  I^rds 

gard    to    the    financial    measures   of    the  will  reject  the  measure  (jii   its  own   ac- 

Govemment  is  solely  and  absolutely  to  count   or   will    refuse   to   have   anything 

protect  the  rights  of  the  democratic  ma-  now  to  do  with  it  on  the  ground  that  it 

jority   and   especially   the    rights   of   the  ought  to  be  referred  at  once  to  the  judg- 

poor  against  the  audacious  efforts  of  the  ment  of  the  whole  English  people  at  a 

administration  to  settle  the  taxation  of  general     election     in    order     to    declare 

the  whole  country  by  an  autocratic  min-  whether  such  a  scheme  is  or  is  not  fit  to 

islerial  decree.     The  object  of  the  Peers  be    passed    into    an    act    of    Parliament. 

is  simply  to  compel  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  Many  public  men  in  this  country,   who 

autocratic    colleagues    to    submit    their  hold  wliat  are  called  moderate  opinions 

Budget  to  the  judgment  of  the  popular  on  political  subjects,  are  still  of  opinion 

vote  by  means  of  a  general  election  be-  that  the  Peers  will  be  persuaded  not  to 

fore  it  can  be  passed  into  law.     This  is  show  themselves  in  proclaimed  and  un- 

indccd   to   picture   the   House   of   Eords  compromising  hostility  to  the  House  of 

after  a  fashion  in  which  I  think  it  has  Commons  and  that  advice  will  probably 

never  been  exhibited  to  the  public  before,  be  given  to  them  from  the  highest  (piar- 

The  Times  holds  up  to  us  the  House  ot  ters.  which,  may  have  the  effect  of  per- 

T>ords  as  the  self-constituted  protector  of  suading  even  Tory  Peers  to  listen  tn  the 

the  humble  and  the  poor  against  the  tyr-  voice  of  reason.    For  myself  I  cannot  help 

anny     of    the     representative     assembly  saying  that  I  rather  hope  the  Lords  will 

and  therefore  as  deserving  the  sympathy,  hold  out  to  their  fullest  hostility  and  will 

admiration  and  support  of  all  true  lovers  thus  compel  the  country  to  proclaim  at 

of  genuine  freedom.     But  then  imluckilv  the  earliest  opportunity  the  national   re- 

the    Times   has    made    several    startling  solve  as  to  the  position  of  the  hereditary 

proclamations  within  the  recollection  of  chamber.     T  am  certainly  not  opposed  to 

many  or  most  of  us  which  did  not  prove  or  distrustful  of  the  existence  of  a  second 

to  be  absolutely  authentic  when  the  light  and    in    a    certain    sense    an    over-ruling 

of  public  inquiry  came  to  be  turned  upon  legislative  chamber,  but  I  fail  to  under- 

thcm.     We  have  as  yet  received  no  cvi-  stand  how  the  people  of  these  countries 

dence  that  tlie  Ifouse  of  Lords  have  been  can   submit   or   have   subtnittcd   so   long 

carried  away  by  any  such  patriotic  pas-  to  the  principle  which  makes  the  seats  in 

sion  as  that  which   the  jonrnal  profes"?-  that  chamber  the  birthrii.;hfs  of  the  nobil- 

ing  to  be  in  their  confidence  has  thus  as-  ity  and  inaccessible,  by  electifui.  to  any 

cribed  to  them.     Tf.  however,  such  were  one. 

actually    the    present    intention    of    the  Even  amid  all  the  excitement  created 

Peers  and  if  they  are  really  anxions  to  bv    the    debates   on    the    Budget    in    the 

enter  on  an  entirely  new  career  in  pub-  House  of  Commons  and  b\  the  ex]-»ected 

lie  life,   the  career  of  protectors  of  the  struggle  on   the   same   subject   with   the 

popular  majority  against  the  tvrannv  of  House  of  Lords  a  very  widespread  and 

a  Radical  minisirv,  T  think  it  is  much  to  <Icep  sensation  has  been  cause(l  by  the 
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LADY   ST.    UliLIER. 

1 

death  of  Lord  Selby.  better  known  to  the 
public  of  these  countries  as  WilHam 
Court  Gully,  formerly  and  not  very  ionq- 
since  Speaker  of  the  representative 
chamber.  Lord  Sclby  was  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced years,  but  our  public  men  have 
durinc;  recent  generations  been  enjoying 
such  a  long  stretch  of  life  that  a  certain 
degree  of  surprise  as  well  as  of  regret 
was  created  by  the  announcement  of  his 
death.  He  had  been  attacked  by  illness, 
but  there  seemed  no  idea  among  those 
aromid  him  that  a  fatal  result  was  to  be 
expected  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  (piite 
a  sudden  change  in  the  character  of  the 
maladv  which  brought  about  his  death. 
Mr.  Gully  was  b\  profession  an  advocate 
and  had  won  great  distmction  in  the  law 
courts.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics  and 
bad  been  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  fie  made  him- 
self much  respected  during  his  tenure  of 
office  by  the  absolute  impartiality  of  his 
rulings,  and  a  Tory  member  who  rose 
during  the  cour.sc  of  debate  and  en- 
deavored, as  the  parliamentary  phrase 
goes,  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  might 
have  felt  well  assured  that  he  had  just 
as  good  a  chance  of  accomplishing  his" 


object  as  the  most  devoted  Liberal  could 
have.  Indeed,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  parlia- 
mentary observation  and  experiences, 
there  have  been  very  few  instances  in- 
deed in  which  a  Speaker,  to  whatever 
political  party  he  belonged,  was  accused 
or  even  suspected  of  showing  any  favor 
to  a  representative  of  the  Speaker's  own 
party  when  that  representative  rose 
among  others  to  claim  an  immediate 
l^lace  in  the  debate.  Any  such  personal 
partisanships  displayed  by  the  presiding 
authority  of  the  representative  chamber 
belonged  to  a  ruder  and  less  developed 
stage  of  our  parliamentary  existence. 

It  has  come  within  my  knowledge  that 
a  volume  of  memoirs  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished which  will,  I  feel  sure,  arouse  a 
genuine  interest  among  American  as 
well  as  among  British  readers.  The  vol- 
ume is  to  contain  a  large  collection  of 
letters  and  other  written  memorials  of 
the  late  Countess  Russell,  widow  of  the 
famous  Lord  John  Russell,  during  a 
great  part  of  England's  modern  history, 
the  political  and  partisan  rival  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Lord  John  Russell  was  the 
head  of  the  Liberal,  or  as  it  was  called 
during  his  time  the  Whig  party,  while 
Peel  was  the  leader  of  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  describe  themselves  and 
to  be  described  as  the  Tories.  Russell 
belonged  to  a  great  patrician  family,  that 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  and  until  the 
ri«e  of  Lord  Palmerston  he  was  the  most 
influential  member  of  what  I  mav  call  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  created  Earl  Russell  and  thus. 
of  course,  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  i86t.  His  widow,  the  Countess 
Russell,  outlived  him  for  many  years.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  her 
friendship — I  am  proud  to  think  that  it 
could  not  be  described  as  mere  acquaint- 
anceship— during  more  than  twenty 
years  and  T  can  sincerelv  say  that  I  never 
knew  a  more  highly-crifted  and  more 
noble-hearted  woman.  I  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  her  delightful  home.  Pembroke 
Lodvre.  in  Richmond  Park,  a  home  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  the  gift  of  Queen 
\'ictoria.  where  T^ady  Russell  spent  the 
sMcater  part  of  her  wiflowhood.  and  T 
foiuid  her  the  most  deli<:rhtful  of  com- 
panions, a  devoted  lover  of  books,  of 
painting,  of  sculpture  and  of  music,  a 
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lover  also  of  progress  in  every  field  of 
human  interest,  ever  active  and  benefi- 
cent in  the  cause  of  charity.  llcr 
memoirs  are  chielly  made  up  of  her  let- 
ters, preserved  and  treasured  as  these 
naturally  are  by  her  relatives  and  friends, 
and  the  letters  all  set  forth,  connected 
and  accompanied  by  a  biographical  expo- 
sition which  the  hand  of  her  only 
daughter.  Lady  Agatha  Russell,  is  con- 
tributing to  this  nieinnrial.  1  may  say 
that  I  have  had  the  lunior  of  Eady 
Agatha  Russell's  friendship  since  I  first 
came  to  take  a  part  in  English  j^olitical 
life.  The  editing  of  this  forthcoming 
volume,  that  which  I  may  describe  as  the 
practical  and  technical  ])art  of  its  prep- 
aration, has,  I  believe,  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  a 
young  author  already  rising  into  marked 
distinction  and  of  whom  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  lest  I  should  be  supposed 
to  be  sounding  the  praises  of  one  of  my 
own  household,  that  he  is  not  a  relative 
of  mine.  Many,  indeed  most  of  the 
Countess  Russell's  letters  which  are  to 
appear  in  this  volume  might  be  described 
as  living  records — in  other  words  are  the 
history  of  a  time  and  a  country  told  by 
one  who  bore  an  inHuential  part  in  the 
history  of  that  time  and  that  country. 
The  Countess  Russell  possessed  among 
her  many  other  fine  qualities  a  rare  gift 
of  wit  and  humor  as  well  as  of  poetic 
fancy.  I  may  add  that  she  was  a  most 
enthusiastic  and  most  consistent  su]>- 
porter  of  the  Irish  Nati(Mial  cause  and 
that  her  daughter.  Lady  Agatha,  follows 
her  mother's  example  in  this  as  in  most 
other,  or,  indeed.  1  might  say  all  other, 
paths  of  service  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
peace,  freedom  and  justice. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  before  now  to 
commend  to  my  American  readers  cer- 
tain of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Percy  White, 
but  I  have  never  done  so  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  now  feel  in  speaking  of 
liis  latest  book,  "Love  and  th^  Wise 
Men."  published  by  Messrs.  Mcthuen. 
London.  Mr.  White  is  one  of  those 
writers  whose  generosity  of  output  is 
never  marred  by  meagerncss  of  imagin- 
ation, and  his  new  story  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  his  very  best  creations,  if  not.  in 
deed,  his  very  best  creation.  Seldom  h.i< 
the  joy  of  youth  and  the  divine  folly  of 
young  love  been   handled  with   so  deli- 


cious an  irony  and  so  tender  a  sympailn . 
The  Wise  Men  and  their  unwisdom  are 
treated  with  a  daring  and  a  skill  that  is 
worthy  of  the  hand  that  set  down  "The- 
Pilgrim's  Script,"  and  the  characters  arc 
limned  with  a  bigness  of  treatment  that 
is  unusuai  in  the  novels  of  these  days. 
1  will  not  hint  at  the  plot.  Let  those  that 
would  be  delighted  learn  it  for  them- 
selves, and  learn  in  .so  doing  that  it  is  not 
the  plot  that  really  matters,  but  the 
humorous,  melancholy  ccjmmentary  on 
the  plot,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
of  the  human  comedy  and  the  human 
tragedy.  It  is  a  book  for  j^hilosophers  :  it 
is  a  book  for  lovers ;  it  is  at  once  an 
audacious  satire  and  an  exquisite  idyll. 
The  book  ends  happily  or  sadly  as  y(»u 
please  but  the  ending  is  only  portion  and 
parcel  of  the  sustained  irony  of  a  phil- 
osophical romance  that  is  very  frank,  but 
also  very  admirable. 

A  book  which  is  now  creating  and  is 
likely  to  create  discussion  for  much 
time  to  come  thruout  London  and 
indeed  among  the  readers  of  books 
everywhere  is  the  large  and  hand- 
some volume  entitled  "Memories  of 
Fiftv     "^'ears."     bv     Ladv     .St.     Hclier. 
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Tlie  "Memories''  are  liberally  illustrated 
and  are  published  by  the  firm  of  Edward 
Arnold  &  Co.,  London.  I  may  tell  my 
American  readers  that  if  they  were  now 
to  see  Lady  St.  Helier  for  the  first  time 
they  might  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  her' memories  of  social  and  political 
life  could  carry  her  quite  so  far  over  that 
period  of  half  a  century  as  the  pages  of 
her  volume  assure  us.  Lady  St.  Helier 
is  the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  St.  Helier, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of 
his  epoch,  who  became  highest  judge  of 
the  Divorce  Court  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  When  he  married  the  author- 
ess of  this  book  he  was  Sir  Francis 
Jeune,  and  his  wife  was  the  widow  of 
the  Hon.  Constantine  Stanley,  a  distin- 
guished officer,  and  son  of  Lord  Stanley 
of  Aldcrley.  During  my  acquaintance 
with  her.  which  goes  back  thru  some 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  indeed  I  may 
sav  that  it  w-as  rather  a  friendship  than 
a  mere  acquaintanceship,  Lady  St.  Helier 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fig- 
ures known  to  London  society.  She  en- 
tertained most  largely  and  liberally  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  her  Lon- 
don drawing-room  or  dining-room  every 
one  was  to  be  met  who  was  really  worth 
meeting.  For  Lady  St.  Helier,  altho  she 
to  those  who  preferred  that  family's 
never  thought  of  limiting  her  invitations 
to  those  who  proffered  that  family's 
political  creed  but  chose  her  guests  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  merits  and  ac- 


cording to  her  own  appreciation  of  their 
claims  to  find  a  welcome  among  those 
whose  welcome  is  worth  having.  This 
volume  contains  vivid,  picturesque,  and. 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  very  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  those  who  were  present  at 
the  brilliant  gatherings  in  her  London 
homes,  and  her  recollections  of  that  Lon- 
don life  are  preceded  by  the  memories 
of  her  life  in  the  Highlands,  for  Lady 
St.  Helier  came  herself  from  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  Scottish  ancestry.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  met  many  Ameri- 
cans in  Lady  St.  Helicr's  London  home 
and  have  indeed  met  there  distinguished 
men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  w-orld.  Extreme  Radicals  and 
extreme  Tories,  Irish  Nationalists  and 
Irish  Orangemen  met  there  and  for  the 
time  at  least  on  friendly  terms,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  stranger  from 
the  country,  or  from  some  foreign  coun- 
try, was  delighted  to  find  himself  brought 
into  temporary  companionship  with  poets 
and  novelists  and  painters  and  musicians 
and  statesmen  whose  names  were  known 
to  all  the 'world.  At  a  time  when  there 
seems  to  have  been  something  like  a  re- 
vival of  the  scandalous  form  of  memoir 
it  is  especially  gratifying  to  find  that 
so  thoroly  encouraging  a  welcome  has 
been  given  to  those  delightful  personal 
recollections  by  an  authoress  whose  finest 
and  keenest  humor  never  carries  a  heart- 
stain  away  on  its  blade. 
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The   Singing   Heart 

BY  CLINTON   SCOLLARD 


I  SPOKE  a  traveler  on  the  road 
Who  smiled  beneath  his  leaden  load, 
"How  play  yon  such  a  blithesome  part?" — 
"Comrade,  I  bear  a  singing  heart !" 

I  questioned  one  whose  path  with  pain 
In  the  grim  shadows  long  had  lain, 
"How  face  you  thus  life's  thorny  smart?"— 
"Comrade,  I  bear  a  singing  heart !" 


I  cried  to  one  whom  adversity 
Could  not  make  bend  the  hardy  knee, 
"How  such  brave  seeming?     Tell   the  art!" 
"Comrade,  I  bear  a  singing  heart !" 

Friend,  blest  be  thou  if  thou  canst  say 
Upon  the  inevitable  way 
WHicrcon  we  fare,  sans  guide  or  chart, — 
"Comrade,  I  bear  a  singing  heart!" 
Clinton,   N.   Y. 


A  True  Story  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


BY  STEWART   LEWIS,  M.D. 


MY    father,    a    medical    student    in 
antc-bclluni    days,    was    in    the 
audience  when  this  incident  oc- 
curred. 

"The  Autocrat"  stood  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  old  Harvard  Medical 
School,  one  winter  afternoon  some  fifty 
years  ago.  What  a  contrast  between 
speaker  and  audience!  He,  polished, 
cultured,  self-possessed,  urbane — they — 
boys  from  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South,  from  farm  and  desk  and  work- 
shop and  counter — many  of  them  with 
education  and  manners  only  a  grade 
above  that  of  day  laborers !  The  medi- 
cal student  audience  of  today  is  no  easy 
one  for  a  lecturer  to  face.  He  who  stood 
before  the  one  of  that  day,  with  its  en- 
trance requirements  low  or  altogether 
lacking,  surely  needed  to  be  well  forti- 
fied with  courage  and  philosophy. 

On  that  day  there  was  a  stir  of  curios- 
ity in  the  room,  for  on  the  table  before 
the  speaker  stood  two  plates,  napkin- 
covered,  contents  mysterious. 

"Gentlemen!"  Dr.  Holmes  was  speak- 
ing, quietly,  impressivelv,  "I  have  before 
me  some  pathological  specimens,  which 
T  have  collected  at  considerable  trouble 
— and  some  ex]icnse.  and  which  T  hope 
will  make  an  impression  upcMi  you  which 
will  last  thruout  your  lives." 

The  room  was  tense  with  expectant 
curiosity.  Quietly  the  napkins  were  re- 
moved. The  plates  were  heaped  high 
with  paper  wads — in  plain  schoolbov 
English  ".spit-balls."  They  had  been 
gathered  from  the  floor  of  the  lecture- 
room.  Dr.  Holmes's  "expen.se  and 
trouble"  had  been  a  Iwcnty-five-cent  fee 
to  the  janitor. 

"The  Autocrat"  wntclu'd  them  a  mo- 
ment. A  few  of  the  bovs  laughed.  l\rost 
stared  in  as'duishod  silence. 

And  then  the  deluge ! 

Onietly,  calmly,  but  with  slowly  gath- 
ering force.  Dr.  Holmes  bei^an  to  speak, 
(ione  was  the  genial  |>hilosopher.  the 
kindly  teacher,  whom  Ihev  so  well  knew! 
Before    them    stood    the    professor,    the 


scientist,  the  physician,  defending  his 
college,  his  chair,  his  jjrofession,  against 
the  levity,  the  low  ideals,  of  their  own 
disciples.  Sternly,  soberly,  he  talked  to 
them — of  the  honor  and  traditif^)ns  of 
their  college,  of  the  efforts  and  difficul- 
ties of  their  faculty ;  of  their  profession, 
its  high  ideals,  its  sacred  responsibilities. 
He  talked  to  them  of  the  priceless  op- 
portunities which  they  were  wastine. 
His  brilliant  eyes  seemed  to  search  them 
one  by  one.  His  wonderful  voice, 
never  raised,  yet  carried  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room.  His  clear-cut 
phrases  lashed  whip-like  about  them. 
His  wit  stung  them.  His  irony  goaded 
them ;  till  in  all  that  rough  assembly 
scarce  a  man  but  was  in  tears. 

And  then,  almost  without  a  pause 
their  friend  and  teacher  stood  again  be- 
fore them,  as  with  the  ease  of  the  born 
and  practised  speaker  he  swung  back 
into  the  every-day. 

"As  we  were  saying  at  the  close  of 
our  last  lecture." 

My  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Holmes 
was  at  a  tea  given  near  the  college.  I 
was  a  first-year  medical  student — about 
as  low  down  in  the  social  scale  of  that 
time  and  place  as  one  could  be.  He  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  jxjwer — the  lion  of 
the  college,  the  idol  of  the  city,  almost 
of  the  State.  Among  the  many  I*  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  to  my  delight  a 
few  minutes  later  he  sought  me  out. 
"Are  you  going  to  my  lecture?  Then, 
when  you  are  ready,  we  will  walk  to- 
gether." "When  you  are  ready,"  a  little 
phrase  scarce  worth  rejieating.  yet.  com- 
ing from  him  to  the  young  student,  typ- 
ical of  the  kindliness  which  tnade  all 
men  love  him. 

He  was  an  absolutely  unconscious 
humorist.  Tn  lecturing  to  his  students 
he  would  stop  in  amazement  when  some 
quaint  phrase,  some  flash  of  wit.  set  the 
rooiuful  roaring  with  laughter.  For  a 
moment  his  mind  would  travel  hack  over 
what  he  had  said,  and  then  bi«;  genial 
laugh  would   join  with  theirs. 

LAKRIIt'ltST,      N.      J. 


A   Pithecanthropoid  Romance 

Anx  Veronica*  is  a  young  English 
girl  brought  np  by  a  widowed  father  and 
a  maiden  aunt.  The  father  is  a  peevish 
man  who  holds  that  women  must  be  gov- 
erned and  protected,  that  they  are  minors 
by  nature,  irresponsible,  and  pass  simply 
from  the  control  of  the  father  to  that  of 
the  husband.  The  aunt  has  in  her  young 
days  been  evaporated  mentally  and  mor- 
ally by  this  process.  She  is  a  neuter 
thing  of  the  female  gender.  It  is  not 
clear  to  us  how  Ann  V^eronica  received 
her  first  emancipating  ideas,  but  she 
takes  laboratory  work  in  biology  in  a 
London  school,  and  gets  a  hint  of  her 
blood  relation  to  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
She  discovers  that  what  is  called  decent 
society  is  merely  the  "wrappered"  exist- 
ence where  men  and  women  deny  what 
they  are,  what  they  want,  their  natural 
desires  and  instincts,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency and  convention.  She  finds  occa- 
sion to  rebel  at  her  father's  supervision, 
leaves  home,  goes  to  London  and  enters 
the  Imperial  College  in  order  to  finish 
her  course  in  biology  and  take  her  B.  S. 
degree. 

Her  adviMiturcs  in  the  streets  of  the 
city  are  so  recorded  that  they  read  ex- 
actly like  those  of  a  female  anything 
else  in  a  jungle  pursued  by  males.  The 
effort  at  seduction  in  the  most  important 
instance  proves  unsuccessful,  not  because 
she  has  any  moral  scruples,  but  because 
she  has  a  physical  aversion  toward  that 
particular  person.  The  author  introduces 
this  episode  to  take  the  "wrapper"  off 
and  indicate  the  altitude  of  men  in  gen- 
eral to  women  in  general — just  as  he  in- 
troduces .Ann  Veronica's  honorable  lin'er 
with  the  flowery  knighthood  sentimental- 
ity and  ludicrous  would-be-husband  ego- 
tism to  indicate  the  best  fate  of  a  woman 
imder  the  present  system  of  love  and 
marriage. 

We,  and  a  certain  demonstrator  named 
Capes,  are  always  present  at  Ann  Wron- 
ica's  biological  experiments  in  the  labor- 

*.\nn  \'kronica.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  New  York: 
Harper   Bros.     $1.50. 


atory.  In  this  way  we  presently  dis- 
cover that  the  real  subject  for  dissection 
is  but  Ami  Veronica,  not  what  she  has 
under  her  microscope.  The  horror  of  the 
performance  is  that  the  girl  does  this 
vivisecting  of  herself  with  such  perfect 
claritv.  She  discovers  the  analogy  be- 
tween her  own  feelings  and  the  history 
of  certain  blood  cells  she  turns  about 
under  the  micro.scope.  She  becomes  a 
cell  floating  down  the  stream  of  time 
looking  for  another  cell.  In  this  highly 
creative  mood  her  eye  falls  on  Capes.  He 
is  the  other  cell.  She  is  in  love.  This  is 
what  love  is,  according  to  Mr.  Wells. 

In  spite  of  the  admirablv  decorous  lan- 
guage in  which  the  next  chapters  are 
written,  the  author's  purpose  is  plain,  to 
show  what  women  are  for  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature.  .Xnn  \'eronica  hurries 
thru  all  the  "wrappers"  and  emancipative 
phases  of  her  sex  only  to  find  that  she 
has  no  "female  class  feeling"  and  that  the 
tlimg  she  wants  is  Capes.  The  book 
probably  contains  more  interesting  and 
suggestive  information  on  the  sufFraget 
movement  in  England  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  for  Mr.  Wells  has  evidently 
been  behind  the  scenes  and  Ann  \''eronica 
tries  snflfraget  service  as  a  sick  dog  tries 
grass  for  its  digestion,  in  her  effort  to 
escape  the  "Capes  craving."  She  spends 
a  month  in  prison  for  this  purpose  and 
the  bacteria  taint  of  her  analytical  think- 
ing is  suggested  by  what  she  calls  her 
creed :  "I  believe  rather  indistinctly  in 
God  the  Father  .Mniighty.  substratum 
of  the  evolutionar}  |irocess,  and,  in  a  vein 
of  vague  sentimentality  that  doesn't  give 
a  datum  for  anything  at  all.  in  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son."  .  .  .  Morality  also 
is  a  mere  ]^hasc.  She  gets  thru  that  and 
(lecencv — all  "wrappers,"  in  short — out- 
rage-^ filial  obligations,  discards  common 
truthfulness,  evervthing  that  we  have  ac- 
(|uire(l  and  cherished  as  an  evidence  of 
advance  in  the  scale  of  things — and  all 
in  order  that  she  may  get  back  to  just 
the  man  Cape's.  Finally  she  declares  to 
him  her  feelings  and  is  not  abashed  when 
he  tells  her  that  he  is  married,  that  he 
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has  figured  as  co-respondent  in  a  divorce 
suit,  that  he  is  leading  a  dissolute  life, 
and  that  he  will  lose  his  job  if  she  does 
not  leave  him  alone.  Mr.  Wells  is  evi- 
dently a  believer  in  the  matriarchal  form 
of  relations  between  male  and  female. 
Ann  \'cronica  rei)lies  naively  that  she 
had  thought  she  only  needed  him,  now 
she  understood  that  he  was  in  great  need 
of  her.  It  is  a  revolting  inversion  of 
the  old  scene  in  love  stories  wdicre  the 
angel  girl  receives  her  contrite  lover  and 
declares  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  herself 
in  marriage  with  him  in  order  to  reform 
him. 

Mr.  Wells's  implied  contention  is  that 
it  is  the  "wrappered"  life  which  makes 
against  comfortable  marriages.  The  lack 
of  frankness,  polyp  frankness,  is  the  oc- 
casion of  dissatisfaction  and  separation, 
that  true  mates  are  shameless  to  one  an- 
other. This  may  be  a  good  laboratory 
notion  in  biology,  but  really  few  men  or 
women  could  endure  to  live  with  any 
creature  so  thoroly  "unwrapped"  and  un- 
ashamed as  Ann  Veronica. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  discovery  which 
pioneer  thinkers  like  Mr.  Wells  ought  to 
make  before  they  write  any  more  so- 
called  love  stoi  ies.  That  is,  why,  in  spite 
of  blood-fits  and  every  other  animal  in- 
stinct, wc  keep  on  trying  so  hard  to  be 
something  more  than  mere  animals.  There 
must  be  some  explanation  of  this  "crav- 
ing" so  different  from  the  Capes  craving. 
The  trouble  is  no  one  has  ever  found  the 
fossil  of  a  hmnan  soul,  and  the  Capescs 
have  discovered  that  a  certain  vibration 
of  the  brain  makes  a  man  r.mile  or  a  dog 
wag  his  tail  with  happiness.  Rut  that 
doesn't  answer  the  question.  There  nnist 
be  a  good  authentic  reason  somewhere 
else  if  it  is  not  in  anthrojioid  biology  for 
this  everlasting  conceit  of  the  human 
animal  about  a  "higher  nature."  If  a 
monkey  can  shed  his  hair,  learn  to  walk 
on  his  hind  legs,  talk,  think  and  pray, 
what  is  to  hinder  him  in  the  course  of 
time  and  evolution  fmni  getting  the 
wings  aiul  immorlality  ho  wants?  It  is 
not  scientificall}'  honest  to  leave  this  part 
of  Capes  and  Aun  \'^eronica  out.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact  the  cojiduding  diopter  of 
the  l)ook  is  a  gross  departure  from  the 
scientific  method  follmved  in  the  other 
part  of  it.  Mere  animals,  for  example, 
are  not  contented  ou\  of  their  cn\iron- 


ment.  .And  the  mating  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  in  tiiis  story  cast  them  out  of 
society.  Capes  was  obliged  to  earn  a 
livelihood  incognito.  Vet  these  two  are 
represented  as  having  the  human  happy 
advantage  of  the  situation.  Experience 
shows  that  society  likes  its  "wrappers" 
so  much  that  it  expels  the  naked  and  in- 
decent with  a  kind  oi  violence  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  biological.  The  question  arises 
then.  Is  this  stupidity,  or  acting  from  a 
higher  cause  than  Mr.  \\  ells  discovered 
in  his  laboratory  studies?  The  human  is 
a  very  queer  animal ;  nobodv  seems  to 
know  for  certain  whether  he  is  most  en- 
titled to  a  tail  or  a  s(ju1.  But  Mr.  Wells 
ought  at  least  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 

the  doubt. 

j( 

Grover  Cleveland 

Mr.  Cleveland,  as  his  biographer 
draws  him,*  and  as  his  life,  so  well 
known  to  this  generation,  shows  him, 
was  of  the  very  old  Democratic  school, 
and  came  of  age  too  late  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  hard  rub  which  the 
slavery  agitation  gave  to  his  party.  He 
was  deeply  human,  of  the  New  England 
type,  where  the  family  tree  had  taken 
root,  altho  by  a  happy  accident  he  was 
born  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  not  subject 
in  his  lifetime  to  the  earlier  environ- 
ment, lie  was  profoundly  religious,  yet 
never  "churchly,"  or  theologically  in- 
clined. I)Oth  body  and  brain  were  of 
:.tiff  clay,  in  which  o])inion.  once  '"set," 
'vas  fixt  forever.  His  faitli  as  to  the 
other  world  was  hard-ground  Presby- 
lerian.  His  democracy  never  defined  it- 
self, as  it  did  for  so  long  in  the  South, 
as  a  close- fenced  oligarchy,  nor  as  a 
backstairs  and  very  limited  monarchy, 
as  in  New  "S'ork  City.  The  New  York 
1  ural  environment  of  his  early  years  was 
earthy,  sane,  and  wholly  .\tncrican  in 
spirit.  It  would  seem  strained  to  class 
him  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  .Super- 
ficial differences  were  too  marked,  and 
imagination,  which  each  had  in  the  hi,gh- 
est  degree,  took  oh  such  different  gar- 
ments before  tlie  world :  yet  in  many 
essentials  of  character  they  were  types 
c»f  American  democracy.  Roth  were 
men  who  knew  other  men  deeply :  of  the 
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lirinest  reasoning  powers,  the  least  car- 
ried away  by  tumultuous,  emotional 
sympathies,  and  yet  both  capable  of 
Ijreat  tenderness  of  heart,  altho  in  nei- 
ther case  was  the  heart  on  the  sleeve 
■'for  daws  to  peck  at."  Neither  was 
(tapable  of  a  diffuse  philanthropy,  which 
sometimes  stumbles  into  righteousness. 
They  were  of  the  same  unchangeable 
lype,  each  unwilling  in  the  highest  de- 
l^jee  to  express  his  conclusion  in  any 
l)ut  his  own  way.  Neither  could  be 
"drawn."  Cleveland  died  at  peace  with 
ihe  best  men  of  all  parties.  He  knew 
the  tricky  man  in  politics  and  dealt  with 
him  sometimes  peremptorily.  The  evil 
in  one's  own  party  it  is  hard  to  ignore ; 
but  he,  quite  as  often  as  any  other  man, 
put  it  behind  him,  ignored  it,  and  went 
his  own  way.  Mr.  Parker  quotes  him  as 
saying  in  one  of  his  later  communicative 
moods : 

"I  have  been  amazed  since  I  entered  the 
larger  public  life  in  1882,  at  the  spirit  of  pa- 
tronage with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  the 
so-called  politicians.  Somehow  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  impression  that  I  was  dealing 
with  something  I  did  not  understand;  but 
those  men  little  knew  how  thoroly  I  had  been 
trained,  and  how  I  often  laughed  in  my  sleeve 
at  their  antics.  From  the  beginning  I  never 
felt  at  a  loss  in  dealing  with  them,  because  I 
knew  that,  back  of  the  machinery  with  which 
they  surround  themselves,  there  was  still  a 
great  and  interested  mass  of  people  who  did 
not  wait  for  permission  to  form  their  opin- 
ions." 

Elsewhere  he  gives  a  closer  view  of 
that  early  association  with  plain  people 
— drovers,  farmers,  wood-choppers,  me- 
chanics— thru  whom  he  learned  to  know 
the  rough,  luicouth  but  shrewdly  honest 
common  people.  "I  came  into  contact." 
he  says,  "in  the  familiar  way  which  en- 
ables one  to  understand  human  nature, 
with  a  class  of  men  then  much  more 
common  than  they  arc  now.  Rude  in 
many  respects,  with  little  of  book  educa- 
tion and  less  opportimity  for  obtaining 
it.  they  had  strong,  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent minds.  They  had  a  great  deal 
more  of  practical  knowledge  than  they 
were  then  credited  with,  and  innnitelv 
more  than  the  studies  of  that  period  now 
current  lead  our  voimg  people  to  know." 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  whom  the 
politicians  sometimes  tunvillinglv  serve, 
but  they  do  not  love  them.  A  man  who 
knew  the  plain  rule  of  tlnnnb  applied,  in 


the  country  store  and  at  the  rural  town 
meeting,    to   the   plain   cloth   of   human 
weaving,    got    more    accurate    measures 
than  is  often  obtained  by  the  diplomat 
accustomed   to   the    Machiavellian   tape. 
This  is  the  man  whose  life  Mr.  Parker 
traces,  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  order 
at  times,  but  lucidly  and  with  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  He  is  no  Bos  well,  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  sensibilities  of  the 
living.     Much  that  is  evidently  personal, 
and    might    have    been    stated    in    Mr. 
Cleveland's  words,  he  prefers  to  put  in 
the   historic    form.      In   this   way   much 
that  was  known  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  life 
is  confirmed,  with  fresh  details.    For  his 
Venezuelan    message    to    Congress    Mr. 
Cleveland  had  no  apologies  to  make.  An 
apparent  deficiency  charged  against  his 
attitude  toward  the  rebellion  is  cleared 
up.    His  loyalty  was  unswerving — as  un- 
swerving as  the  loyalty  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands   of  good   Democrats   who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  Union.     If 
he  had  qualms  of  conscience,  after  hav- 
ing favored  the  election  of  Buchanan  in 
1856,  he  manifests  no  wrath  because  his 
family  had  to  furnish  three  recruits  to 
Ihe    national    ranks    to    undo    the    evil 
])uchanan  forwarded.    As  he  had  been  a 
traveler  along  the   levels  of  our  demo- 
cratic life,  on  the  main  roads,  where  the 
largest  number  traveled,  and  on  which 
fronts  the  widest  variety  of  business,  he 
liked  in   his   later  years  to   walk   there 
still,  and  sometimes  to  hark  back  to  the 
comforts  of  a  time  when  the  road  seemed 
to  him  better  than  it  does  now.  with  its 
Jess    agreeable    aromatic    smells.      Like 
Lincoln,   he  had  learned  there  the  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people,  and  what 
the  common  people  of  America  arc  do- 
•ng  and  what  they  are  always  thinking 
)f.  tho  they  camp  at  night  in  different 
ilamps.  one  may  get  a  very  correct  notion 
i)f  by  a  comparison  of  the  li\(^v  .,f  [^jn- 
roln  and  Cleveland. 

Christi-.inity   in   the  Orient 

Willi  K.  this  vear  at  Yokohama  thev 
arc  celebrating-  the  .semi-centennial  of 
Protestant  missions  in  Japan.  Dr.  Otis 
Cary  sends  forth  his  history'  of  the  work 

'A  History  of  Christi.vnmtv  is  Japan.  By  Otis 
Oirv.  2  N'ols.,  pp.  780.  N<'"  V.."ii.-  Firming  H. 
Rcvcll  Co.     %5  net. 
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(lone  by  men  and  women  of  the  three 
^reat  brandies  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  400  years,  from  1549  to  1909.  It  is 
pleasing  to  meet  with  so  scholarly  a 
treatment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions (1540-1620),  the  results  and  indu- 
ences  of  which  never  wholly  died  out. 
One  of  the  first  sights  in  the  far  interior 
of  Japan,  seen  by  the  reviewer  in  1870, 
was  that  of  a  company  of  sixty  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  red  robes  of 
the  criminal  and  roped  together  much 
like  a  colllc  of  slaves,  being  taken  under 
guard  to  a  prison  in  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  in  the  far  north.  Thus  iso- 
lated from  their  fellow  creatures,  they 
were  fed  on  rice  and  water,  until  the 
eyes  of  the  Japanese  statesmen  were 
opened  in  America  and  Europe,  and  the 
l)rotests  of  the  envoys  of  Christian 
Powers  were  heard.  Later,  when  the 
arm  of  persecution  was  lifted,  Verbeck's 
instant  appeal  to  the  Foreign  Office  stayed 
the  oppression.  Today,  these  same  peo- 
l)lc,  or  their  descendants,  walk  in  their 
own  way,  peaceably  following  their  Mas- 
ter, unmolested  by  any,  while  the  treat- 
ment of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  in 
Japan  surprised  the  world. 

After  three  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
haze  of  romance  hangs  over  the  exact 
facts,  but  Dr.  Cary  is  a  critical  scholar 
and  has  cautiously  made  dilTcrcnce  be- 
tween the  original  canvas  of  reality  and 
the  embroidery  v^'orked  upon  it.  In  every 
case  he  seems  to  have  examined  the 
traditions,  consulted  tlio  most  recent  in- 
vestigators and  weighed  the  latest  evi- 
dence. Hence  we  have  a  narration  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  finality.  No  one.  least 
of  all  Dr.  Cary,  would  find  in  this  work 
the  genius  of  a  Macaulay  or  a  Motley 
and  certainly  not  that  of  a  Froude,  but 
the  first  necessity  of  history,  that  of 
trustwortb.iness,  is  here. 

The  first  attempt  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  Japan  was  made  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  but  later  and  successfully  by 
Xavier.  Seciuingly  extinguished  in  joer- 
secution  and  hidden,  as  in  catacombs, 
for  nearly  250  years,  the  Church  rose 
pluvnix-like,  to  brilliant  resurrection  in 
1858,  so  that  in  the  twentieth  century  it 
has  expanded  and  is  fulfilling  a  noble 
task  in  the  ujilifting  of  the  Jajianese. 
The   Catholic   population    in    i()o8   num- 


bered 70,000  souls,  but  their  great  work 
done  in  the  training  of  children  and  the 
healing  of  the  sick  is  hardly  more  than 
hinted  at.  In  the  transition  of  the  nati<jn 
from  a  status  wholly  agricultural  to  onr 
complex,  with  maritime,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  both  at  home 
and  abi;oad,  the  Catholics  suffer  far 
worse  than  the  Protestants.  Tho  in  en- 
tering Japan  they  had  the  advantage  of 
continuity  of  labor,  they  lose  many  of 
their  converts  in  the  modern  luovemcnts 
of  population  to  cities  and  foreign  lands. 

A  vast  literature  in  several  languages 
has  made  the  Roman  story  comparatively 
familiar,  but  that  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  mission,  or,  to  speak  more  scien- 
tifically, the  work  of  the  Russian  bishop. 
Nicolai,  in  Japan,  is  to  Americans  al- 
most wholly  new.  Ceaselessly  active  in 
his  ministrations  in  Tokyo  in  1873,  as  we 
remember  well,  Nicolai  is  still  busy  pre- 
siding over  a  Christian  community  num- 
bering 30,000.  When  in  1904-05  73.000 
Russian  prisoners  in  Japan  needed  con- 
solation, the  native  Japanese  ministers  of 
the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  led  their 
worship,  wrote  for  them  their  letters 
home  and  taught  the  illiterate  mujiks 
how  to  read  and  write  their  own  Rus- 
sian vernacular !  This,  besides  making 
a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  war, 
shows  some  results  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences. Shortly  after  the  Russian 
Consulate  was  established  at  Hakodate, 
in  1859,  Nicolai  made  the  overland  jour- 
ney from  St.  Petersburg  and  began  the 
mastery  of  that  language,  which  he  has 
used  with  such  astonishing  skill  and 
power.  One  of  his  teachers  was  Joseph 
Neesima.  In  Tokyo  he  has  built  with 
funds  from  Russia  w  hat  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  edifice  in  Japan,  the  white  marble 
Cathedral  of  the  Resurrection,  where  400 
male  singers  chant  the  service  and  sh<iw 
what  the  Japanese  voice  is  capable  of. 
During  the  war  Nicolai  remained  in 
Tokyo,  to  his  own  credit  and  that  of  the 
[ajianese  Government,  in  perfect  safety. 
With  the  historian,  we  lielieve  that  the 
lessening  of  foreign  aid  (from  Russia, 
since  the  war)  will  prove  .n  Mousing  in 
disguise. 

More  familiar  is  the  story  of  Re- 
formed Christianity  in  Japan,  almost 
every  phase  of  which  comes  under  criti- 
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cal  review.  Even  things  painful  are  not 
sliirked,  for  of  much  of  what  has  been 
accompHshed  Dr.  Cary  has  been  witness 
and  part.  With  excessive  modesty,  he 
underrates,  rather  than  exaggerates,  not 
only  the  good  done  directly  to  Japan,  but 
the  inexpressible  debt  of  the  Japanese  na- 
tion to  the  American  missionaries'.  Maps 
and  index  add  their  value  to  this  stand- 
ard work  of  reference. 

By  the  Great  Wall'  is  the  story  of  the 
beautiful  life  of  a  woman  missionary  in 
interior  China,  from  the  days  of  sailing 
ships  to  the  Boxer  outbreak.  The  book 
is  eminently  readable,  because  it  has  in 
it  great  adventure,  great  psychology,  wit, 
fire,  fun,  fact,  fancy  and  pathos. 

Grown  to  a  portly  volume  of  over  600 
pages,  this  seventh  annual  issue  of  The 
Christian  Movement  in  Japan"  is  direc- 
tory, encyclopedia,  history  and  yearbook 
combined.  The  names  of  its  editors,  who 
are  veterans  in  work,  Ernest  W.  Clement 
and  Galen  M.  Fisher,  guarantee  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  book  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  Japanese  Christianity  of  to- 
day. 

The  veteran  Dr.  De  Forest's  book,*  "a 
work  as  delicate  as  it  is  important," 
comes  to  us  in  a  revised  edition.  To 
praise  it  would  be  to  paint  the  lily.  It  is 
full  of  grit,  grace,  tact  and  power. 

Of  all  the  books  on  Korea,  the  body  of 
this  one  by  Mr.  Gale,"  despite  his  learn- 
ing as  lexicographer  and  translator,  has 
the  most  red  blood  in  it.  It  pulses  on 
every  page.  It  is  written  by  a  man  whose 
heart  overflows  thru  his  pen  from  the 
well  of  deep  ex])criences.  Edited  with 
skill,  and  ideal  for  purposes  of  study,  it 
is  the  best  presentation  of  Christian 
Korea  in  oiu'  language. 

The  Mother  and  the  Father.  Ry  \V.  D. 
llowclls.  New  York:  Harper  &  Rrolli- 
crs.     $1.20. 

This  is  a  drama  of  three  acts  in 
blank  verse,  with  stage  directions  thrown 


»Br  THK  Great  Wall.  By  Isabella  Riegs  Williams. 
8vo.,  pp.  400.  New  York:  Fleming  if.  Rcvcll  Co. 
$i.So    net. 

•The  Christian  Movemknt  in  Japan.  Tokyo: 
Methodist    rul)lisliing    House,      so   cents. 

'Sunrise  in  iiik  Sunrise  Kincpom.  By  J.  H. 
De  Forest.  N'oiing  T'cople's  Missionary  Movement  of 
tlie   United   States  and   Canada.      50  cents. 

•Korea  in  TRANsntoN.  By  James  S.  Gale.  New 
York:  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement  of  tlic 
United  States  and  Canada.     50  cents. 


in,  treating  of  three  great  moments  in  the 
married  life  of  two  people — the  birth  of 
their  child,  the  hour  of  her  marriage  and 
the  hour  of  her  death.  The  first  act  is  in 
the  "upper  chamber"  with  the  young 
mother,  father  and  baby.  The  conversa- 
tion between  the  parents  is  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  child's  soul  and  is  a 
hackneyed  discussion  of  pre-natal  memo- 
ries and  other  topics  typical  of  mothers' 
clubs,  where  the  mothers  have  taken  an 
afternoon  oft  to  explain  the  world-old 
miracle  of  life  and  its  consequences. 
Some  remarks  made  by  the  two  as  to 
this  soul-source  are  worthy  of  quoting : 

Tlie  Mother — 

"Where  did  .'^he  come  from?  I  do  not  mean 
lier  body  or  its  breath. 

"That  came  from  us.  But  oh,  her  soul,  her 
soul ! 

"Wlicrc  did  that  come  from?" 

(The  father  is  silent,  and  she  pulls  convul- 
sively at  his  hand). 

"Can't  you  answer  me?" 

1  lie  Father  (in  distress)  — 
"How  can  I  tell  you  such  a  thing  as  that? 
You  know  as  well  as  1.     Somewhere  in  space, 
Somewhere  in  God,  she  was  that  which  might 

be. 
Amidst  the  unspeakable  infinitude 
Of  those  that  dwell  there  in  the  mystery. 
From  everlasting  unto  everlasting." 

The  second  act — the  hour  of  the  daugli- 
ter's  marriage — is  commonplace  and  un- 
pleasant, whereas  normally  it  should  be 
tender  and  reminiscent.  The  mother, 
anxious  for  the  happiness  of  her  newly 
married  daughter,  busies  herself  in  pic- 
tiuing  to  her  husband  the  present  and 
future  emptiness  of  their  home,  the  pos- 
sibility of  sorrows  coming  to  their  child, 
and  withal  seeks  and  prods  every  sensi- 
tive place  in  the  father's  heart  until  any 
man  save  Mr.  Howells's  perfect  gentle- 
man would  have  sworn  with  vexation. 
The  third  act — the  hour  of  the  daugh- 
ter's death — is  nothing  more  than  a  spir- 
itualist seance,  in  which  the  bereaved 
parents  jnnsue  and  find  their  child  in 
realms  forbidden  the  minds  of  normal 
people.  When  we  have  finished  the  book 
our  chief  sympathy  is  for  the  daughter 
who  had  to  bear  with  the  nerves  of  her 
l)arents  and  the  husband  who  had  to  be 
a  foil  for  his  wife's  hysteria.  Mr.  How- 
ells  should  have  given  the  woman  four 
or  five  children  and  then  written  a 
drama  of  life,  but — in  prose. 
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New    Poems.      Hy    William    Watson.      i6mo 
Pp.  85.    New  York:  John  Lane  Co.    $1.50. 

These  Nezv  Poems  arc  forty-four  in 
number,  of  which  about  thirty  are  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  page  each,  while  much 
the  longest  of  them,  that  to  "Miranda," 
consists  of  seventeen  sonnets,  and  that  to 
"America"  has  sixty  lines  of  blank  verse. 
In  quantity  the  volume  is  not  large,  and 
in  quality  it  would  add  little  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son's just  fame — for  the  ])oems  are  gen- 
erally slight — but  for  one  tliat  immediate- 
ly became  the  most  famous  poem  of  the 
year,  that  which  denounces  "The  Woman 
with  the  Serpent's  Tongue."  The  first 
poem  in  the  volume,  "The  Blacksmith," 
the  third  in  number  of  lines,  has  twelve 
verses  of  four  short  lines,  but  ought  to 
have  been  printed  in  two-line  verses. 
Such  a  verse  as  this  olTends  one: 

"As  a  crag  looking  down  on 

The  flood  in  their  ire 
He  looms  thru  the  spray  of 

His  fountains  of  fire." 

It  is  against  all  right  laws  of  verse  to 
allow  a  line  to  end  so  inconsequently, 
with  such  inordinate  stress  on  the  closing 
words  of  the  first  and  third  lines ;  but  if 
we  join  the  offending  lines  we  have  cor- 
rect prosody  at  least.  As  poems  by  far 
the  best  of  them  is  a  drinking  song : 

"When    winterly    weather   doth    pierce   to    the 

skin, 
Then  hey !  for  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  bin ; 
.\nd  hey!  for  a  tankard,  and  ho!  for  a  t:inkard. 
Sing  ho!  for  a  tankard  of  ale  at  the  inn     .     .     . 

"The  parson,  Cod  bless  him,  he  says  it's  no  sin. 
When   winterly  weather  hath  made  the  blood 

thin, 
To  toss  off  a  tankard,  to  toss  off  a  tankard, 
To  toss  off  a  tankard  of  ale  at  the  inn. 

"For  duns  and  the  devil  he  cares  not  a  pin 
Who  is  rich  in  a  bottle  of  wine  from  his  bin, 
And  the  cream  of  all  wisdom  is  quaffed  from 

a  tankard, 
A  heart-easing  tankard  of  ale  at  the  inn     .     .     . 

"The  lads  must  have  lasses  and  woo  them  and 
win, 

.\nd  the  business  of  wives  is  to  bake  and  to 
spin, 

But  men  love  a  tankard,  but  men  love  a  tank- 
ard, 

But  men  love  a  tankard  of  ale  at  the  inn." 

This  has  lilt,  which  few  of  Watson's 
poems  have.  We  judge  that  Mr.  Watson 
is  no  friend  of  the  present  Hritish  bud- 
get. Indeed  another  poem  is  addrcst  "To 
a  Fair  Maiden  Who  Bade  Me  Shun 
\\'ine."    In  what  has  been  called  satire. 


but   what   i^   really   bavager   than   satire, 

pure   denunciation,   Mr.    Watson   excels. 

lii^   previous   poems   denouncing   Abdul 

llamid  may  match  those  of   Swinburne 

against   the   Czar.     Of   this   type   "The 

Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue  '  is 

an    extreme    example.      That    a    woman 

such  as  is  described. 

Malignant   lipp'd,   unkind,  unsweet, 

Past  all  example  indiscreet, 

Hectic  and  always  overstrung. 

The  Woman  with  a  Serpent's  Tongue," 

really  exists  and  prevails  in  high  British 
society  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  while  to 
point  her  out  as  close  to  the  highest  po- 
litical station  is  "past  all  example  indis- 
creet'; and  so  the  publisher  thought 
when  he  wished  the  poem  omitted,  if  it 
does  not  also  match  the  first  line  in  the 
verse  above,  'i'liat  a  i)articular  woman 
is  meant  is  "told  in  shrugs  and  whisper- 
ings," and  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  this  cruel  liberty.  One  other 
poem  or  sonnet,  denouncing  "Leoj)<)ld 
of  Belgium,"  .  has  the  same  bitter 
strength.  It  is  in  these  denunciatory 
poems  that  we  catch  the  serious  heart  of 
the  writer.  Otherwise  it  lacks  the  ele- 
vating sentiment  which  we  ex|)ect  to 
meet  in  verse  that  live-;.  This  (piatrain. 
which  occupies  a  page,  raises  a  question 
mark : 

"Think  you,   demoiselle   demure. 

That  to  be  cold  is  to  l)e  pure? 

Pure  is  the  snow — till  mixed  with  mire — 

But  'tis  not  half  so  pure  as  tire." 

One  can  suspect  the  reason  why 
Queen  Victoria  did  not  choose  him  for 
her  Laureate  in  reading  this  poem  and 
such  as  the  following,  entitled  "The 
Church  of  Today" : 

"Outwardly  splendid,  as  of  old — 
Inwardly  sparkless,  void  .Tud  cold — 
Her  force  and  fire  all  spent  and  gone — 
Like  the  dead  moon,  she  >till  shines  on." 

Or  the  two  verses  on  a  churchyard,  the 
last  of  which  reads : 

"And  around  me  was  dust  in  dust, 
.And  the  fleeting  light,  and   Repose, 

And  the  infinite  pathos  of  himian  trust 
In  a  God  whom  no  man  knows." 

Possibly  not  quite  so  agnostic,  but  bit- 
terer against  institutional  religion,  is 
this  : 

"When  'whelmed  are  ali.Tr.   priest   and  creed; 

When  all  the  faiths  ha\e  j^issed; 
Perhaps,   from   darkening  incense   freed. 

God  may  emerge  at  last." 

We  thank  Mr.  Watson  for  his  lines  to 
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"Anurica"  and  to  Mr.  Gilder,  and  we 
recognize  real  strength  which  ranks  him 
among  the  chief  of  living  British  poets; 
and  yet  we  do  not  find  the  high  or  the 
fine  sentiment  which  we  like  to  feel  in 
poetry,  nor  even  the  sensuous  beauty  of 
form  which  charms  the  ear.  He  scorns, 
for  the  most  part,  the  artful  aid  of  well- 
yoked  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  and 
rather  trusts  to  words  that  fit  virile 
strength.  Indeed,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
this  is  a  padded  volume  of  trifles.  For 
example,  this  is  not  worth  putting  into 
rimed  and  unrimed  lines : 
"Tlie   Wye  and  the   Severn  are  offspring 

Of  dark  Plinlimmon's  side; 
And  there  they  were  nursed  as  playmates, 

And  then — they  were  sundered  wide. 

"In  ways  far  parted  they  travel, 

By  city  and  castled  shore ; 
And  at  last,  after  great  adventures 

They  meet — very  old — once  more. 

"They  are  kings,  grown  gray  amid  homage, 
And  clothed  with  renown  and  pride ; 

But  they  babble  of  how  they  were  playmates 
On  dark  Plinlimmon's  side." 

But  the  poem  that  stamps  on  a  woman 
gives  the  volume  distinction,  and  the 
drinking  song  is  as  jolly  as  Shakespeare. 

Literary  Notes 

It  is  likely  that   The   Wayfarer  in  New 

York  owes  its  publication,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  to  the  recent  centennial  celebrations, 
but  whatever  the  cause  of  its  being,  it  is  wel- 
come. It  draws  upon  a  multitude  of  writers, 
native  and  foreign,  for  its  contents,  beginning 
witli  an  extract  from  the  log  of  Hudson's  first 
mate,  Robert  Juet,  and  proceeding  thence 
chronologically  from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  our  own  day,  and  topographically  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Bronx.  Washington  Irving, 
Mrs.  Trollope  and  Charles  Dickens.  H.  C.  Bun- 
ncr,  Gertrude  Athcrton.  E.  C.  Stedman,  James 
Brycc,  Henry  James,  Marion  Crawford  and  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  Albert  Bigclow  Paine, 
James  L.  Ford  and  Stephen  Crane,  Walt  Whit- 
man. O.  Henry.  Jesse  Williams.  Rupert 
Hughes,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Richard  Hovcy.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck.  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer. 
E.  W.  Townsend,  G.  A.  Sala  and  G.  W. 
Stevens  are  but  a  few  of  the  autliors  laid  un- 
der contribution  for  sketches,  reminiscences, 
and  opinions,  and,  of  course,  the  New  York 
press  is  represented.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Martin 
furnishes  a  readable  introduction,  which  neatly 
outlines  the  salient  charactcri?tics  of  the  city, 
its  life  and  inhabitants — and  of  its  visitors. 
(Macmillan,  $1.25  net.) 

.  . .  .The  house  of  B.  G.  Tcubner,  of  Leipsic. 
is  publishing  under  the  editorship  of  Prof. 
Paul    IHnneberg.    of    Berlin,    an   exceptionally 


valuable  and  scholarly  set  of  works  entitled 
Die  Kullurs  dcr  Gegcnzvart,  giving  from  the 
pens  of  the  best  specialists  of  the  day  an  ac- 
count of  modern  thought  in  every  department 
of  research.  Recently  a  second  and  practically 
new  edition  has  appeared  of  the  volume  en- 
titled Allgeiiicine  Geschichte  dcr  Philosophie, 
a  work  of  six  hundred  pages,  in  which  Wil- 
helm  Wundte  depicts  the  beginnings  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  philosophy  of  the  primitive  na- 
tions ;  Hermann  Oldenberg  describes  the  phi- 
losophy of  India;  Ignaz  Goldziher  Islam  and 
Jewish  philosophy;  Wilhelm  Grube  the  phi- 
losophy of  China;  Tetsujiro  Inouye  that  of 
Japan;  Hans  von  Arnim  the  philosophy  of  the 
older  European  nations,  i.  e.,  Greece  and 
Rome ;  Clement  Baenniker,  the  European  phi- 
losophy in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  Wilhelm 
Windelbrand.  modern  philosophy. 


Pebbles 

Miss  Smart — Have  you  ever  been  thru  al- 
gebra? 

"Yes,  but  it  was  in  the  night  and  I  didn't 
see  much  of  the  place." 

time's  changes. 

"Is  the  story  you  have  written  a  historic 
novel?" 

"No,"  answered  the  litterateur  in  hard  luck. 
"It's  a  modern  novel  now.  But  I  guess  it  will 
'oe  historic  before  I  get  it  published." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"In  Omaha,"  says  a  New  Yorker  whose  bus- 
iness keeps  him  on  the  road  quite  a  bit,  "the 
general  breeziness  of  the  West  is  shared  by 
the   waiters   ui   the   restaurants. 

"A  legal  light  of  that  town  recently  entered 
an  eating  house  and  was  immediately  ap- 
proached by  a  waiter,  who  observed  cheer- 
fully: 

"  1  have  deviled  kidneys,  pigs'  feet,  and 
calves'  brains.' 

"'Have  you?"  coolly  asked  the  lawyer. 
'Well,  what  are  your  troubles  to  me?  I  came 
here  to  eat.' " 

That  the  coming  winter  is  going  to  be  the 
hardest  one  for  the  past  twenty  years  there 
is  an  abundance  of  signs  to  show,  and  among 
them  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

The  com  husks  are  a  foot  and  half  thick, 
and  all  the  stalks  lean  to  the  west. 

The  geese,  ducks  and  chickens  are  growing 
a  coat  of  fur  under  their  feathers,  and  are  rub- 
bing borax  on  their  feet  to  harden  them  up. 

All  the  one-eyed  owls  are  leaving  the  coun- 
try a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  bob- 
tailed  squirrels  are  laying  in  sweet  potatoes, 
as  well  as  nuts,  for  winter  provisions. 

The  farmer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  has  found  that  all  the  toad  stools 
on  the  old  logs  have  wrinkles  in  them.  The 
last  time  that  this  happened  we  had  winter 
weather  that  froze  the  handles  of  plows. 

Rabbits  are  sitting  around  \nth  a  himiped 
up  look  to  them,  and  field  mice  have  wrinkles 
in  their  tails.  If  this  means  anything,  it  means 
twenty  degrees  below  zero  from  November 
thru  to  May.— Tyrfnr  (Pa.)  Herald. 
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The  Denunciation  of  Zelaya 

The  agreements  sifjned  at  Wasbino^ton 
in  1007  by  tbc  five  Central  American  re- 
publics, at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  had  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  ambition  of  Zelaya,  who 
sought  by  war  and  intrigue  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  entire  country  between  Mex- 
ico and  Panama.  Cabrera,  President  of 
Guatemala,  was  regarded  as  a  ruler  of 
the  same  kind.  For  some  time  past  he  has 
been  quiet,  but  Zelaya,  as  Secretary 
Knox  says  in  his  letter  to  Rodriguez,  has 
violated  the  agreements  repeatedly  and 
flagrantly.  He  has  continually  sought  to 
renew  his  movement  for  conquest.  In 
peaceful  Costa  Rica  he  has  attempted  to 
set  up  a  ruler  of  his  own  choice,  and  at 
the  election  he  sent  shiploads  of  Nicara- 
guans  to  vote  for  his  candidate.  The  de- 
ploral)lc  condition  of  Honduras  is  due  to 
the  revolution  which  Zelaya  promoted 
and  by  means  of  which  his  man,  Davila, 
was  made  President.  Salvador  has  been 
menaced  by  his  troops  and  the  stability 
of  its  Government  endangered  by  his 
agents. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a 
man  would  exhibit  in  his  own  country 
any  ability  or  desire  to  govern  decently. 


It  is  undriubtfdly  trur.  as  .Mr.  Knox  says, 
that  rtpiililitan  iii.stitiitions  have  ceased 
to  exist  there  except  in  name.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  ideals  and  will  of  a  ma- 
joritv  of  the  people  are  represented  more 
faithfully  by  the  revolution  than  by 
Zelaya's  Government.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  revolutionist 
leader  was  formerly  associated  with 
Zelaya,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  latter's 
raid  upon  the  Presidency,  and  that  as  a 
reward  he  was  made  ruler  of  a  large 
province.  We  suspect  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  rebels  is  not  much  better 
than  Zelaya.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclu.sion  that  a  majority  of  Nicaragua's 
soldier-politicians  are  a  bad  lot. 

Zelaya  became  a  nuisance,  a  kind  of 
land  pirate,  before  he  killed  tlie  two 
Americans,  Cannon  and  Groce.  We  can 
see  no  justification  for  the  execution  of 
these  men.  The  circumstances,  so  far  as- 
they  are  known  in  this  country,  made 
Zelaya's  action  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  warfare  accepted  by  civilized  nations. 
The  two  men  had  enlisted  in  the  revolu- 
tionist army,  and  they  held  commissions. 
They  were  captured  with  a  small  outpost 
party,  and  they  had  been  laying  dynamite 
mines  in  the  river.  According  to  what 
appear  to  be  tru.stworthy  reports,  protest 
against  the  execution  of  them  was  made 
by  the  commander-in-chief  of  Zelaya's 
forces,  by  his  Minister-General,  and  by 
prominent  attorneys  of  Nicaragua,  who 
said,  as  Estrada's  representative  in 
Washington  also  asserts,  that  tlie  laws 
of  the  country  provided  no  such  punish- 
ment for  foreigners  engaged  in  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  But  Zelaya,  having 
personal  grudges  to  satisfy  and  probably 
seeking  the  property  which  the  prisoners 
had  acquired,  not  only  insisted  that  they 
be  shot,  but  even,  it  is  said,  directed  that 
they  be  tortured  and  then,  when  sentence 
had  been  executed,  had  their  bodies  con- 
sumed by  fire. 

Demand  for  reparation  is  deferred, 
and  it  is  not  yet  clear  in  what  way  our 
Government  would  have  Zelaya  pun- 
ished. Evidently  it  hopes  that  he  will 
soon  be  deprived  of  power  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, who  are  to  have  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  presence  of  our  warships. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment took  an  unwise  cour.'^e  in  failing  to 
consult  the  Government  of  Mexico  or  to 
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respond  to  that  Govcninicnt's  suggestion 
of  a  plan  for  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy. Everybody  knows  that  Mexico 
was  onr  associate  in  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  the  signing  of  the  Washing- 
ton agreements.  Mexico  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  consulted  concerning 
action  which  might  be  taken  on  account 
of  a  violation  of  them.  Not  having  been 
consulted,  she  ventured  to  make  a  sug- 
«:estion.  The  Mexican  Foreign  Minister, 
Senor  Mariscal,  said  on  the  2d: 

"We  are  still  waiting  for  a  reply  to  our  sug- 
gestion for  an  amicable  settlement.  We  made 
the  suggestion  spontaneously,  because  we  had 
not  been,  as  on  several  previous  occasions,  ap- 
proaclied  by  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  intervention  in  Central  America.  In  view 
of  such  advances  in  the  past,  we  did  not  con- 
sider it  discourteous  to  offer  the  suggestion  in 
the  interest  of  humanity." 

To  ignore  Mexico  was  a  blunder.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Mexican  press, 
probably  representing  official  views,  now 
attacks  Secretary  Knox's  letter  with  sar- 
casm or  direct  disapproval. 

South  American  countries,  it  is  report- 
ed, regard  our  action  with  uneasiness  and 
distrust.  But  there  is  in  the  letter  no 
suggestion  of  conquest.  It  is  not  diplo- 
matic ;  it  is  an  expression  of  impatience, 
but  it  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 
South  American  countries  and  their  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  must  know 
that  Zelaya  has  been  a  nuisance  and  that 
his  misrule  has  in  a  sense  been  discredit- 
able to  countries  further  south.  They 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  deprived  of 
power  and  piuiishcd  for  his  offenses. 

In  a  Lady's  Parlor 

The  following  is  \\'i11iam  Watson's 
•now  famous  pasquinade,  published  with 
an  intimation  as  to  whom  it  was  to  be  re- 
ferred, and  we  give  it  by  permission  of 
the  John  Lane  Company,  which  holds  the 
copyright : 

"She  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young. 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue, 
The  hnpsard  check,  the  hungering  eye, 
The  poisoned  words  tliat  wildly  fly, 
The   famished   f.nce.  the  fevered  hand— 
Who   slights  the   wortliiest   in    the   land, 
Sneers  at  the  just,  contemns  the  brave, 
And  blackens  goodness  in  its  grave. 

"In  truthful   numbers  be  she   sung. 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue, 
Concerning  whom  Fame  hints  at  things 


1  old  but  in  shrugs  and  whisperings: 
Ambitious  from  her  natal  hour. 
And  sciieming  all  her  life  for  power; 
With  little  left  of  seemly  pride; 
With  vcnomed  fangs  she  cannot  liide ; 
VVho  half  makes  love  to  you  today, 
Tomorrow  gives  her  guest  away. 
Burnt  up  within  by  that  strange  soul 
She  cannot  slake  nor  yet  control: 
Malignant  lipp'd,  unkind,  unsweet ; 
Past  all  example  indiscreet; 
Hectic,  and  always  overstrung — 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue. 

"To  think  that  such  as  she  can  mar 
Names  that  among  the  noblest  are! 
That  hands  like  hers  can  touch  the  springs 
To  move  who  knows  what  men  and  things! 
That  on  her  will  their  fates  have  hung ! — 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue." 

Since  our  review  on  another  page  of 
Mr.  Watson's  volume  was  in  type  we 
have  seen  in  Saturday's  New  York 
Times,  the  following  card,  with  William 
Watson's  autograph  signature,  which  is 
an  immense  surprise,  as  we  could  not 
have  believed  that  any  sane  man — but 
are  poets  sane? — could  have  been  guilty 
of  such  a  personal  offense : 

"statement  by    MR.   WATSON. 

"The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue' 
is  a  composite  photograph  of  Mrs.  Asquith 
and  her  stepdaughter  Violet.  The  poeni  is  a 
portrait  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  Mrs. 
Asquith  and  the  mentality  of  Violet  .Xsquitli. 
The  latter  is  the  voice  of  the  family  and  rules 
them  all.  Violet  is  the  real  official  voice  speak- 
ing with  authority.     She  it  is 

'Who  slights  the  worthiest  in  the  land, 
Sneers  at  the  just,  contemns  the  brave, 
And  blackens  goodness  in  its  grave.' 

"Wn.i.i.vM   Watson." 

This  most  unpardonable  blow  at  two 
women,  the  wife  and  the  daughter  of  the 
l^rime  Minister  of  England,  is  an  offense 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  long  and  elab- 
orate written  statement  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son prepared  some  months  ago  and  which 
he  has  given  the  Times  for  j)ublication. 
It  shows  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mrs.  As- 
quith have  been  most  courteous  to  Mr. 
Watson,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  the 
portrait  is  based  on  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Asquith.  when  he  had 
called  by  invitation,  and  when  the  yoimg 
woman  spoke  with  frank  indiscretion  of 
two  men  of  public  position.  What  she 
said  in  private  in  disparagement  of  them 
he  publishes  to  the  world.  It  is  she.  then, 
whom  he  would  describe  as 

"Malignant  lipp'd.  unkind,  unsweet, 
Past  all  example  indiscreet." 
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Nevertheless  the  indiscretion  which  in 
ji  lady's  private  Ubrary  told  a  trusted  vis- 
itor that  a  secretary  had  written  speeches 
for  Prime  Minister  Campbell-Banner- 
nian,  and  that  archbishoprics  were  got 
by  bringinji;  pressure  to  bear,  does  not 
compare  in  indiscreetness  with  that  which 
publishes  to  the  world  what  she  told  him ; 
and  it  she  is  one 

"Who  lialf  makes  love  to  you  today, 
Tomorrow  gives  her  guest  away," 

there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  his  story, 
while  he  has  shown  that  he  as  guest  can 
give  his  hostess  away. 

He  says  that  when  asked  by  Mrs.  As- 
(|uitli  (who  was  Margaret  Tennnnt)  to 
write  his  verses  in  the  lady's  album  he 
wrote  a  reply  couched  in  courteous  terms 
but  meant  to  be  taken  "as  a  most  unfor- 
givable insult  to  this  family,"  that  is,  a 
veiled  criticism  of  Mr.  Asquith's  poHtics, 
and  that  when  they  did  not  discover  the 
insult  he  wrote  the  lines  desired  and  re- 
ceived a  very  kind  note  in  reply.  Noth- 
ing in  his  story  justifies  or  even  explains 
the  insult  of  his  poem  or  the  atrocious 
insult  of  his  acknowledgment  that  he 
meant  to  describe  the  j\sc|uith  ladies,  tne 
physical  appearance  of  one  and  the  men- 
tality of  the  other.  The  only  explanation 
which  his  subsequent  interviews  gives  is 
that  he  hated  Mr.  Asquith  because  the 
latter  had  favored  the  Boer  War.  and  ad- 
mired Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  for  hav- 
ing opposed  it ;  but  this  is  no  explanation 
at  all.  That  would  make  it  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Asquith  under  cover  of  attacking  his 
family.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
some  personal  offense  not  then  told  to 
account  for  this  public  attack  on  the 
ladies  of  the  family  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Watson  comes  to  this  countr\-  a 
visitor  to  see  it  and  sock  friends.  We 
can  imagine  his  reception,  on  his  return, 
or  his  non-reception  in  English  draw- 
ing rooms.  We  wonder  how  far  ,\mer- 
ican  society  will  condone  this  unexam- 
pled desecration  of  the  privacy  and  this 
treason  to  the  confidence  and  courtesies 
of  an  honored  English  home. 

Two  satiric  poems  arc  included  in  his 
new  volume,  one  lampooning  these  two 
ladies,  and  the  other  with  less  venom  at- 
tacking King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  In 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  .Xsciuith  he  told  her  of 
this  forthcoming  book,  and  that  in  it  he 


intended  to  introduce  satire,  after  the 
manner  of  Pope.  He  did  not  tell  her 
that  she  was  to  be  the  victim.  Jiut  Poi>e 
in  his  "Dunciad"  ri<licule<l  the  weakness 
of  men  as  authors,  which  was  decent  ex- 
cept where  it  touched  indecency.  Lowell 
in  his  "Fable  for  Critics"  gave  more 
praise  than  blame,  and  his  shafts  were 
tipped  with  no  venom,  certainly  ^  not 
abuse;  under  the  name  "Miranda"  he 
poked  gentle  fun  at  Margaret  I'uller. 
But  she  was  a  public  character,  and  it 
was  her  writings,  not  herself,  that  tempt- 
ed his  humor.  For  William  Watson's 
offense  there  is  no  literary  parallel.  It 
is  unique  in  its  inicjuitousness. 

On  Sunday  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torially condemned  Mr.  Watson's  attack 
and  completely  exonerated  the  Ascjuith 
ladies  on  his  own  showing.  On  Monday 
morning  the  World  published  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Watson  who  called  at  its 
office.  He  then  confessed  that  he  came 
to  this  cotmtry  for  the  very  purpose  of 
publishing  his  satire  here  where  he  might 
escape  the  British  law  of  libel.  He  can- 
not then  claim  courtesy  as  a  nation's 
guest.  He  declares  that  the  Asquiths 
had  helped  socially  to  ostracise  him  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Boer  War,  and  that 
henceforth  he  would  give  his  life  and 
fortime  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Asquith 
family. 

The  Strike  of  a  Sex 

Tiiii  publication  of  the  article  "Why 
Uo  Not  Educated  Women  Marry?"  was 
worth  while  if  for  nothing  else  than  the 
letters  it  brought  us.  which  are  very  in- 
adecjuately  rei)resented  by  the  quotations 
on  another  j^age.  Some  of  these  letters 
were  cranky ;  some  were  funny,  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  so.  but  most 
of  them  were  obviously  the  expression 
of  deep  feeling  and  often  of  deep 
thought  on  a  question  that  the  world  in 
general  conspires  to  snigger  at  or  ig- 
nore. The  old  maid  is  no  longer  an  ob- 
ject of  sympathy  or  ridicule ;  she  is  a 
problem.  She  is  usually  too  well  circimi- 
stanced  to  need  pity  and  often  too  suc- 
cessful to  be  laughed  at.  We  are  not 
talking  of  congenital  and  incorrigible 
old  maids,  but  of  those  who.  in  other 
period.s  of  the  world's  history,  would 
liave  been  good  wives  and  mothers,  but 
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nowadays,  for  sonic  reason,  have  evaded 
what  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve is  their  natural  vocation  and  great- 
est held  of  usefulness  to  the  world.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  they  would 
be  happier  married  or  single.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  how  the  world  can  get 
along  without  thcni  married. 

The  reluctance  to  entering  into  matri- 
mony so  often  manifested  by  American 
women  of  the  highest  character  and 
attainments  is  not  due  primarily  to  eco- 
nomic pressure.  It  does  not  result  from 
a  Princess  Ida  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
opposite  sex.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  dis- 
cussions of  the  fine  art  of  wooing,  of 
the  ethics  of  flirtation,  and  of  the 
proper  assignment  of  initiative  and 
referendum.  It  is  essentially  a  demand 
for  equality.  The  American  woman 
wants  a  husband  who  is  her  equal. 
Sometimes  this  is  carried  to  an  absurd- 
ity, the  woman  demanding  that  the  man 
shall  conform  to  her  standards  in  all 
things,  in  opinions,  manners  and  dispo- 
sition ;  shall  match  her  culture  and  adopt 
her  tastes.  Saepe  Quaesita  complained 
that  the  American  man  was  deficient  in 
culture  and  we  agreed  with  her  as  to 
the  fact,  tho  not  as  to  its  validity  as  a 
bar  to  matrimony. 

But  our  correspondence  shows  that 
most  women  arc  not  over-insistent  upon 
such  comparatively  minor  matters  as 
culture,  education,  manners  and  dress. 
They  are,  however,  vitally  concerned 
and  deeply  in  earnest  over  the  funda- 
mental matter  of  morality.  The  Amer- 
ican woman  demands  that  her  husband 
shall  be  her  equal  in  purity  both  before 
and  after  marriage.  Such  a  demand  is, 
indeed,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  only  in  a  country  where 
women  are  given  an  opportunity  for 
education  and  a  certain  degree  of  eco- 
nomic independence  that  they  have  dared 
to  re(|uire  of  luen  what  men  have  always 
required  of  them.  If  the  movement  is 
successful  it  means  a  raising  of  the  level 
of  morality  of  half  the  race  to  a  higher 
point  than  moralists  have  ventured  to 
hope  for ;  an  ethical  gain  of  incalculable 
value.  If  it  fails  — but  we  will  not  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  failure. 

To  be  frank  about  it,  the  intelligent 
American  girl  is  afraid  to  get  married. 
She  has  reason  to  be.    The  veil  has  been 


taken  from  her  eyes,  or  at  least  lifted 
a  little,  and  she  is  appalled  by  what 
she  sees.  So  long  as  the  bride  was  led 
to  the  altar  blindfolded,  man  was  at  lib- 
erty to  live  as  he  liked  regardless  of  con- 
sequences to  her,  but  that  day  is  past  nn 
this  continent.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
women  will  ever  again  consent  to  have 
their  eyes  bandaged.  This  form  of  the 
white  slave  traffic  is  approaching  its  end. 
There  are  then  two  alternatives ;  either 
there  must  be  a  reformation  of  masculine 
morals,  or  else  young  men,  innocent  as 
well  as  guilty,  will  find  the  young  wo- 
men of  enlightenment  and  principle 
turning  from  them  with  suspicion  and 
aversion. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  satis- 
factorily discussed  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine. Yet  in  closing  the  discussion  it 
was  necessary  to  refer  to  it  because  of 
its  fundamental  importance.  Of  the 
many  letters  which  call  attention  to  this 
I)oint  we  print  one,  headed  "The  Fault 
of  Training,"  which  expresses  most 
clearly  and  delicately  the  attitude  of  the 
pure-minded,  educated  American  girl  of 
today.  We  believe  the  extent  of  the  evil 
referred  to  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
best  estimates  are  vague  and  unreliable. 
The  estimate  of  a  physician,  particularly 
a  specialist,  is  as  likely  to  be  too  high  as 
that  of  a  preacher  is  likely  to  be  too  low. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  percentages,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  women,  learning  a  lit- 
tle of  the  awful  facts,  should  come  to  re- 
gard marriage  as  a  lottery  in  which  they 
might  do  worse  than  draw  a  blank. 

The  same  thing  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
divorce  question.  Everybody  knows  that 
a  large  proportion,  nobody  knows  how 
large  a  proportion,  of  the  divorces 
are  due  to  the  discovery  of  a  husband's 
immorality,  often  forced  upon  a  wife's 
attention  in  the  most  repugnant  of  ways. 
The  court  records  give  no  information 
on  this  point,  for  the  reason  given  for  a 
divorce  is  not  usually  its  cause.  The 
majority  of  divorces  arc  asked  for  by 
women  and  80  per  cent,  of  them  are  not 
contested.  The  charge  brought  is  gen- 
erally the  least  serious  and  offensive  that 
is  allowed  by  the  law ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, a  very  trivial  offense  is  alleged,  but 
that  must  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  there  arc  no  graver  reasons  behind 
it.      The    proportion    of    divorcees    who 
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marry    again    is    apparently    not    much  phrase  is  used  by  the  Census,  were  to  be 

greater  tlian  that  of  widows,  so  it  would  assembled  some  morning  and  examined 

be  as  unfair  to  charge  them  as  a  class  by  an)   committee  of  five,  chosen  from 

with  getting  divorces  for  the  purpose  of  among    the    editorial    writers    that    pr'-- 

marrying  again   as   it   would   to   charge  duccd  it,  their  verdict  upon  three-fourth> 

widows  as  a  class  with  killing  their  hus-  of  it,  "not   for  publication,"   would  not 

bands  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  again,  be  complimentary.     For  it  is  well  known 

Undoubtedly  the  liberality  of  our  divorce  that  ne\vsj)aper  writers  themselves  lalxn 

laws  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  those  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  qual- 

whose   affections  have   strayed,  but   the  ity  of  the  stuff  that  they  are  grinding 

immorality  resulting  from  this  does  not  out. 

compare  with  that  prevailing  under  a  The  real  offenses  of  the  newspaper  are 
regime  like  that  of  England  and  some  of  committed  in  its  news  columns.  They 
our  own  States,  where  the  wife  is  not  rarely  take  the  form  of  crude  lying.  We 
permitted  to  free  herself  from  an  un-  do  not  agree  with  "Independent  Journal- 
faithful  husband.  ist"  that  to  so  great  an  extent  as  he  as- 
It  is  because  we  realize  that  the  di-  sumes  they  may  be  classed  as  "faking." 
vorce  movement  has  as  one  of  its  chief  They  are  best  described  by  a  term  drawn 
motives  this  aspiration  for  an  ideal  of  a  from  the  jargon  of  the  painters.  The 
higher  morality  of  married  life  that  we  fashion  today  in  newspaper  "story"  writ- 
are  unable  to  join  with  the  many  good  ing — for  in  the  modern  newspaper  office 
people  who  are  working  for  strin-  an  assignment  must  be  worked  up.  n'lt 
gent  laws  on  the  subject  or  for  prohibi-  as  "news"  but  as  a  "storv" — is  to  throw 
tion.  Both  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  picture  "out  of  drawing."  The 
divorces  and  the  increase  in  the  number  supreme  test  of  a  good  reporter  is  thai 
of  unmarried  women  of  education  and  he  sh.all  be  able  to  write  his  column  with 
refinement  are  largely  due  to  the  deter-  out  putting  into  it  any  false  statement, 
mination  of  American  women  to  abolish  and  yet,  by  omissions  and  rearran'::e- 
the  dual  standard  of  chastity.  Such  a  ments.  and,  above  all,  by  a  deft  handling 
cause  is  worthy  of  any  effort  and  self-  of  "values,"  produce  an  effect  startling 
sacrifice.  If  a  general  strike  and  boycott  or  misleading.  This  is  the  treatment 
to  raise  the  standard  of  wages  is  justifi-  commonly  applied  to  public  speakers  and 
able,  it  is  still  more  legitimate  to  raise  to  men  of  prominence  who  grant  intcr- 
the  standard  of  morality.  views.    Usually  it  is  impossible  for  them 

jt  to  denv  that  they  said,  perhaps  word  for 

Trust  the   Public  ^f  '^'^^  things  reported.     But  the  puh- 

lie  knows  that  these  men  are  not,  as  a 

A  SANE  suggestion   is  made  by  "An  rule,  such  freaks  as  they  are  made  to  ap- 

Independent  Journalist"  who  attempts  in  pear  by  the  impressionistic  reixirtcr. 
the   American   Journal   of  Sociology   to         Rut   to  come   to  the   sane   suggestion 

answer  the  question:  "Is  an  Honest  and  which  "Independent  Journalist"  offers  by 

^ane  Newspaper  Press  Possible?"     He  way  of  remedy.     It  is  simply  that  the 

gives  interesting  and  abimdant  facts  to  conductors  of  newspapers  should  follow 

prove  that  the  American  press  of  today  the  working  rule,  "trust  the  public."  in- 

is  by  no  means  always  sane,  and  that  too  stead  of  the  working  rule,  "give  the  pub- 

often  it  is  dishonest.  lie  what  it  wants." 

Its  worst  ofifcnses  are  not  those  com-         This    is    sound    psychology.      Every 

mittcd  on  its  editorial  page,   which,   as  mind,   professional    or   non-professional, 

all  competent  newspaper  men  admit,  has  clever  or  dull,  is  more  or  less  influenced 

not  grown  in  ability  and  influence  since  by  suggestion.    The  practical  value  bf  a 

the  days  of  Weed,  Greeley,  Raymond  and  working  rule  lies  largely  in  its  power  t<  > 

Samuel    Bowles.      The    excci>tions,    like  awaken  a  train  of  suggestions  in  the  in- 

the  Earning  Post  under  Godkin,  and  the  tcllt^ct  of  the  worker.     Unconsciously  ho 

Sun  under  Dana  and  LalYan.  have  only  follows  them,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 

proven  the  rule.    If  all  (he  editorial  mat-  the  journalist,  writing  for  two  or  three 

ter  of  all   the   daily   newspapers  of  the  papers  without  con.scious  effort,  falls  into 

American  cities  of  the  first  class,  as  this  the    stvle — or    the    mannerisms — of    the 
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sheet    for   which    at   the    moment   he   is 
making  copy. 

The  working  rule,  "give  the  pubUc 
what  it  wants,"  subtly  but  effectively 
commits  the  writer  to  the  assumption 
that  his  readers  are  a  shallow  lot  who 
want  sensation,  tlippancy,  plenty  of  chaff, 
and  more  than  a  dash  of  reckless  dealing 
with  facts  and  reputations.  The  work- 
ing rule,  "trust  the  public,"  no  less 
subtly  and  effectively  commits  him  to  the 
assumption  that  he  is  addressing  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  people,  who  will  ap- 
preciate thought,  discrimination,  taste, 
rugged  courage,  and  a  large  grasp  of 
real  issues.  It  was  this  rule  that  the 
great  journalists  of  the  earlier  days  for 
the  most  part  followed.  It  was  this  rule 
that  made  the  London  Times  a  power 
that  the  British  nation  respected  and 
feared.  This  rule  would  give  us  again 
an  American  press  of  dignity  and  power. 

The  Liquor  Trade 

If  we  can  judge  from  the  reports  of 
the  trade  in  beer  and  spirits  made  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  in  its  No- 
vember number,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  Brewers'  Association  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  the  liquor 
trade  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition, 
but  very  much  frightened.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1909,  there  were 
56,303,496  barrels  of  beer  sold,  a  slight 
decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  4.14 
per  cent.,  following  a  steady  annual  in- 
crease for  ten  years. 

This  decrease  is  laid  but  slightly  to 
the  temperance  wave,  but  principally  to 
lianic  and  loss  of  wages.  Comfort  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  last  year's  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  shows  that  the  decrease  in 
the  sale  of  beer  in  1908  was  almost 
nothing  (1.20  per  cent,  per  capita), 
while  Uiat  of  wheat  and  Hour  was  21.28 
per  cent.;  of  corn,  12. 11  ;  of  sugar.  8.70; 
of  coffee,  11.62.  In  ten  years  the  amount 
of  beer  sold  has  almost  doubled.  Sales 
are  mostly  in  cities,  and  bottled  beer 
goes  to  the  country,  particularly  to  dry 
towns,  and  the  family  consumption  of 
beer  is  increasing  out  of  all  proportion 
to   saloon    consumption ;    so    that,    apart 


from  family  trade,  country  bu>ines.s  is 
hardly  worth  having.  The  tendenc}  ui 
the  country,  it  is  claimed,  is  toward  the 
use  of  spirits. 

There  is  now  $550,000,000  invested  in 
beer,  which  makes  it  the  sixth  in  rank 
of  all  the  businesses  of  the  country. 
There  are  1,600  breweries  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  business  is  being  concen- 
trated, and  115  companies  produced 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  product.  The 
development  of  the  ice  machine  and  the 
perfection  of  refrigerating  machinery 
have  greatly  promoted  the  brewing  indus- 
try in  the  South.  We  are  told  that  the 
use  of  lager  beer  has  already  changed 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  masses  in  the 
cities  of  the  South,  altho  in  the  "wild 
hysteria"  which  has  marked  the  recent 
exploitation  of  the  temperance  senti- 
ment all  beverages  which  contain  alco- 
hol have  been  classed  together,  except 
cider,  which  contains  a  half  more  alco- 
hol than  beer,  and  patent  medicines. 
But  the  people  of  the  cities,  it  is  claimed, 
are  so  thoroly  dissatisfied  with  the  im- 
position of  prohibition  that  there  will  be 
a  change  before  long,  and  then  there 
will  come  a  great  expansion  in  the  beer 
business  in  all  the  progressive  Southern 
cities. 

Turning  from  beer  to  distilled  liquors, 
we  find  that  a  minimum  of  production, 
60,635.356  gallons,  was  reported  by  the 
tax  sales  of  1896,  following  the  panic. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
the  .sales  were  134,931,066  gallons;  but 
the  panic  reduced  the  sales  of  two  years 
later  to  114,799,465  gallons.  There  was 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  13.4  per 
cent,  in  the  use  of  coal  in  1908,  as  com- 
pared with  1907. 

The  representative  of  the  business 
argues  that  the  "prohibition  wave"  of 
1908  is  receding,  and  that  prohibition 
has  very  little  effect  on  the  amount  of 
whisky  sold,  but  does  reduce  the  quality 
where  the  business  is  driven  into  less 
responsible  hands.  The  general  outlook 
for  the  business,  he  says,  has  seldom 
been  better.  Yet  there  is  "the  one  men- 
ace of  confiscatory  and  destructive  legis- 
lation." conducted  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League.  As  in  Ten- 
nessee, it  "confiscates  brewery  and  dis- 
tillery property,  and  without  one  penny 
of   compensation."      The    condition,    we 
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arc  told,  is  as  if  a  law  sliould  forbid 
Hour  niiils  to  giiiul  wheat,  or  railnjads 
to  run  trains.  This  is  the  way  that  the 
Anti-Saloon  League's  work  is  de- 
scribed : 

•"llie  inuvcinciit  appears  In  bf  an  altt-iiipt  at 
clumiiiali<jn  of  civil  by  church  authority,  ac- 
ctmipliOicd  bv  seizing  the  power  uf  Koverii- 
niein,  tlnu  ilie  nu(huni  oi  the  ballot,  and  ex- 
ercising Ihat  power  for  purposes  of  confisca- 
lion  and  destrnction,  aimed  at  any  and  all 
tilings  in  the  path  of  the  "federated  churches" 
working  as  a  "skilfully  organized  political 
force." 

Evidently  the  president  of  the  Whole- 
sale Liquor  Dealers'  Association  is  not 
a  little  alarmed,  and  he  concludes  that 
the  future  of  the  industry  can  be  antici- 
l)ated  only  by  one  who  can  discern  how 
long  the  American  public  will  allow 
"Church  suiMcmacy  in  politics  to  work 
unchecked."  In  order  to  check  the 
domination  of  the  Church  he  calls  atten 
lion  to  the  necessity  <,)f  laws  which  will 
license  only  re|)utable  men  as  litpior 
sellers,  and'  see  to  it  that  saloons  are 
made  decent  and  are  kept  out  of  i)olilics. 
This  indicates  what  the  brewers  and 
distillers  have  to  say  for  themselves. 
They  put  their  business  on  a  par  with 
that' of  millers  or  other  manufacturers, 
and  refuse  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
saloon  is  the  chief  cause  of  poverty  and 
crime.  The  Church  is  the  foe  of  the 
business  and  luust  be.  The  ■"temperance 
wave"  is  a  wave  for  morality,  and  will 
move  forward.  Alabama  does  not 
choose  to  put  proliibition  into  its  con- 
stitution, but  it  keejis  it  where  it  belongs, 
in  its  laws,  and  we  do  not  regard  the 
late  defeat  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  that  State  as  any  evidence  that 
prohibitory  laws  will  be  taken  from  the 
statute  book.  Meanwhile  local  option 
laws  are  the  best  means  of  kecpiu'.^  tli<^ 
subject  before  the  people  and  enforcing 
prohibition. 

J* 

Need  of  Uniform    Mining  Laws 

Till'  terrible  accident  which  has  so 
horrified  the  country,  by  which  hundreds 
of  miners  lost  their  lives  and  onlv  a  score 
or  two  wore  .saved,  directs  attention  to 
the  most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
mining  laws.  There  are  some  six  th<ni- 
sand  difFeronI  coal  mines  in  this  countrv. 
in  more  tlian  half  the  States,  employing 
siuue     600.00a     miners     and     proilucing 


\ early  500.000.000  loiis  i<i  cual.  I'nder 
our  .somewhat  too  much  lx.-laude<l  Con- 
stitution, amended  with  so  great  «liffi- 
'•ulty.  each  State  makes  its  own  laws  for 
the  protection  of  life,  and  for  the  luan- 
agcinent  of  this  industry,  while  the  I'cd- 
eral  legislation  forbids  agreements  to 
lessen  the  competition  an<l  avoid  all  pos- 
sii)le  expense  which  would  increase  the 
price  of  the  product  while  saving  the 
lives  of  the  workmen.  The  present  con- 
ditif)ns  in  the  c<ial  mining  industry  are 
thoroly  bad.  but  it  is  vcrv  difficult  to  find 
the  remedy. 

The  consumption  ol  cnal  has  enor- 
mously increa.sed.  Thirty  years  ago  less 
than  <»ne  ton  of  coal  per  capita  was  con- 
sumed by  our  ])opulation  ;  now  the  sup- 
ply is  nearly  six  tons  per  caiiita.  The 
enormotis  extent  of  the  business,  which 
supplies  about  half  the  total  freight  traf- 
fic of  the  coinitry,  with  its  wide  distribu- 
tion and  its  control  under  the  laws  of  s<.i 
many  States,  with  the  fierce  compi'tition 
not  only  between  mines  but  between  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry.  has  contrilnitcfl  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  industry,  under 
u  hich  from  8.000  to  10,000  men  are  klletl 
or  seriously  injured  every  year.  Also 
the  competition  has  led  to  hasty  and 
wasteful  methods  of  pniduction,  so  that 
expert  authority  ]nits  the  waste  at  250.- 
000.000  tons  a  year.  The  operator  will 
mine  only  the  coal  that  can  lie  g<>t  onl 
cheapest,  while  the  remainder  is  left  un- 
derground in  such  shai)c  as  to  preclude 
its  sub.se(|uent  recovery.  We  arc.  with 
our  coaJ,  repeating  the  process  which  the 
gold  miners  used  at  the  beginning:  but 
tile  reji'Cted  tailings  of  the  gold  m'nes 
are  later  sifted  and  worked  and  the  slen- 
derer profit  is  recovered,  a  method  which 
will  be  impracticable  in  the  ileserted  C!>al 
mines.  Tlie  waste  is  very  nearly  irrc- 
e'overable. 

Hut  it  is  the  le)ss  of  life  that  is  most  to 
be  consielered.  In  I'ritain.  in  France,  in 
ilelgium,  in  ( iermany,  regulations  and 
restrictions  for  the  use  of  safety  appli- 
ances and  the  protection  of  the  miners 
can  be  uniformly  enforced,  ior  they  arc 
in  the  power  of  the  national  geivern- 
ments ;  but  when  nur  Con.stitution  was 
devised  the  burning  of  stone  was  the  last 
thing  thought  of.  The  most  we  can  d  • 
now  is  to  enact  Federal  law  s  for  our  Ter- 
ritories,  where  there   is  little  population 
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to  ;isc  the  coal,  and  frcii^lit  is  aliuDst  pru- 
hibilivc.  \Vc  can  withhold  coal  lands 
from  entry,  or  dispose  of  them  under 
regulation  to  prevent  monopoly,  but  can 
do  nothing  except  indirectly  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  mines,  and  we  have  been 
able  thus  far  to  do  no  more  than  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  more  or  less  enlight- 
ened judgment  of  our  State  legislatures. 
Meanwhile,  a  cutthroat  competition  goes 
on,  and  the  miners  die,  and  some  mines 
are  very  profitable,  and  other  operators 
are  driven  out  of  the  business  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  stronger  competitors. 

We  need  more  careful  investigation  as 
to  the  causes  of  explosions  and  accidents 
of  other  kinds  with  a  view  to  their  pre- 
vention. This  needs  to  be  done,  and  is 
being  done  in  some  degree,  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Then 
there  will  be  needed  uniform  State  min- 
ing laws,  rules  and  regulations  based 
upon  accurate  data  and  experience  ;  and 
then  strict  enforcement  of  these  laws. 
Of  course,  this  entails  additional  _  ex- 
pense, and  puts  such  States  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  c6mpelition  with  Stales  which 
fail  to  do  this.  Just  as  we  are  trying  to 
secure  uniform  divorce  legislation,  so  we 
need  uniform  mining  laws  ;  for  we  fear 
centralization,  and  our  Constitution  for- 
bids us  to  do  what  they  can  do  in  Great 
r.ritain  or  Germany.  So  we  must  take  a 
roimdabout  way  to  protect  the  mui  who 
prcnide  the  fuel  for  our  national  indus- 
tries and  light  and  heat  for  our  homes. 


It   is  to  be   regretted 
Resignation  of  a       ^,^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,.^,^. 

University  Trustee  j^.^,.  ^^^  ^,^^  Univer- 
sity oi  rcnnsylvania  has  felt  obliged  to 
resign  that  office,  which  he  has  held  for 
eighteen  years,  because  as  a  Catholic  he 
eaimot  api)r()ve  the  election  of  an  asso- 
eiati-  p'ofes.sor  who  had  exprest.  last 
year,  in  a  luecting  of  the  .\mcrican 
Sociological  Society,  liberal  views  as  to 
divorce.  The  prt)fess<>r's  language  on 
that  occasion  did  not  go  beyond  what  the 
laws  of  most  Christian  nations  sanctittn, 
hnl  he  did  not  base  the  marriage  con- 
tract on  religion,  but  on  civil  society  and 
eivil  law  :  and  this  can  historically  be 
ju^litied.  lie  further  declared  that  ihc'-e 
are  greater  evils  than  divorce,  and  this, 
too.   can   be    iustified.      Vet   we  (piC'tion 


whether  he  has  fully  apprehended  the 
moral  foundations  on  which  opposition 
to  easy  divorce  rests.     He  says : 

"Virtue  no  longer  consists  in  literal  i)l)ccii- 
cnce  to  arbitrary  standards  set  by  communilj 
or  Church,  but  rather  in  conduct  consistent 
with  the  demands  of  a  growing  personality." 

Not    so   do   we   understand    virtue.      It 
does    not    rest    on    "the    deinands    of    a 
growing    personality,"    which    is    crass 
selfishness,  nor  on  any  personal  develop- 
ment, but  much  more  on  the  absorption 
of   one's   own  "personality   in   the   social 
community.     He  proceeds  to  say,  ([uite 
in     accordance     with    the    principle    he 
adopts:  "The  moral  value  of  marriage 
lies    in    the   mutual    happiness    of    those 
who  enter  into  it."     This  is  a  partial  but 
not  a  complete  truth.     It  lies  not  solely 
in  their  "mutual  happiness,"  but  also  in 
that  of  their  prospective  oflfspring;  that 
is,  in  the  duty  of  perpetuating  the  race, 
and    in    the    social    order    of    the    com- 
munity, so  that  marriage  cannot  morally 
be  dissolved  without  consideration  of  its 
effect  on  the  social  organism.     The  fact 
that  this  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity 
is  no  objection  to  it.     If  Trustee  Smith 
had   remained    in   the   board  of  the   inii- 
versity  and  devoted  himself  to  stamping 
otit  more  serious  immoralities,  we  think 
he  might  have  done  better  service. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
Civil  Pensions  law  for  giving  pensions  to 

aged  and  disabled  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  is  to  be  |)rest  for 
enactment  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
We  have  received  an  argtmient  in  its 
favor  by  Chief  Post  Office  Inspector 
Mayer,  who  favors  the  plan,  by  which 
no  burden,  except  at  the  beginning,  will 
be  |)ut  on  the  public  treasury,  but  a  i>cr- 
centage  of  the  emnloyee's  salary  will  be 
reserved  to  support  the  pensions.  It  is 
twenty-five  years  since  the  jircsent  civil 
service  law  was  enacted,  taking  the  place 
of  the  spoils  system,  and  not  a  few  cm- 
jiloyees  have  since  been  in  service  atid 
are  retained  with  diminished  ability  to 
do  their  work.  Out  of  150.000  employ- 
ees, about  5.0(X)  are  old.  even  some  over 
eighty  vcars  of  age.  Given  a  pension 
law  and  better  candidates  will  apply  for 
appointment  and  there  will  be  more 
care  to  dn  faithful  service  «i  as  net  to 
i)c   removed    f(»r   cau>^e.      Xcarlv   all   the 
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civilized  countries  in  the  world,  and  all 
the  leading"  countries,  except  the  United 
States,  have  adopted  some  plan  of  retir- 
ing superaniniated  civil  service  employ- 
ees. Several  of  the  larger  cities — New 
York,  Chicago  and  Washington — have 
made  provision  for  retiring  their  police, 
firemen  and  school  teachers.  J'he  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  leading  corpora- 
tions in  this  country  have  made  similar 
l)rovision  stands  for  the  business  value 
of  the  i)lan,  so  that  in  seeking  retirement 
of  superannuated  employees  of  the  Ciov- 
rninient  we  are  only  following  the  trend 
of  ihe  times. 

The  marked  loss  of  jnib- 
Criminal  Law     he   confidence    in    the   effi- 
ciency    of     our     criminal 
courts  is  beginning  to  excite  alarm.     The 
advantage  that  cumbrous  procedure  and 
the   worship  f)f    technicalities   gives  the 
lawbreaker  of  means  spreads  the  im])re  - 
sion  that  "there  is  one  law   for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor."    The  too  fre- 
i|uent    failure   to   i)unish   the   big   male- 
factor defended  by  a  battery  of  the  clev- 
erest lawyers  is  leading  many  to  accept 
the  logic  of  the  overturner  when  he  asks. 
"What   else   can   you    expect   under   the 
capitalistic  system?"     It  is.  then,  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  last  week  one  hundred  and 
twenty   Wisconsin   lawyers,   judges,   law 
teachers,     heads    of     penal    institutions, 
social  workers,  alienists,  sociologists  and 
penologists,  met  at  Madi.'^on  to  study  how 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal  justice.      In   eight   c<iir.mittees   every 
part  of  the  punitive  system  was  subject- 
ed   to    close    scrutiny — indictment,    trial 
procedure,  intervention   from  the  bench, 
expert  testimony,  the  unanimous  verdict, 
the  right  of  ai)peal.  the  importance  of 
error,    the    organization    of    courts,    the 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  the  re- 
lease  on    i)robation.    the    parole   system, 
the   indeterminate   sentence.      The   ensu- 
ing discussions  in   full  conference  devel- 
oped   in    most    the    conviction    that    the 
causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  cnir  courts 
arc  removable,     rermancnt  organization 
was     formed     and     several     committees 
were  set  to  work  on   the  harder  [)rob- 
lems.      Next    fall   their   findings    will   be 
l)ublished  and  thrashed  out  in  a   future 
conference.       What    survives    all    these 
sittings  will  be  worth  urging  upon  the 
Legislature.     The  ambition  of  the  con- 


ference IS  "to  make  Wisconsin  within 
live  years  a  model  State  with  respect  to 
the  admini.slration  of  criminal  justice." 
In  view  of  her  recognized  leadership  in 
lertam  other  lines,  as,  for  example,  the 
regulation  of  public  utility  conjurations, 
railroad  taxation,  the  legal  i)rimary,  and 
the  scientific  ])reparation  <<i  legislation, 
there  is  a  fail  prospect  that  the  laudable 
ambiti(»n  may  be  realized.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Wisconsin's  example  will 
spur  other  States  to  hold  similar  confer- 
ences. The  administration  of  criminal 
iustice  is  a  State  atlair.  and  only  by 
iunnerous  independent  movements  in  the 
commonwealths  can  we  cure  a  situation 
that  President  la  ft  has  characterized  as 
"a  disgrace  to  our  civilization." 


The  Biblical  Institute 
at  Rome 


W  e  suggest  t  o 
those  in  charge 
of  our  theological 
seminaries  that  they  carefully  consider 
the  course  of  instruction  laid  out  for  the 
r.iblical  Institute  established  by  the  Pope 
at  Rome,  intended  to  give  the  highest  in- 
struction on  all  biljlical  topics.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  December  number  of 
the  American  Ecclesiastical  Rciicxv. 
Philadelphia,  all  in  Latin,  of  course. 
The  course  covers  two  years  as  laid  out. 
and  after  consideration  of  the  methods 
and  (litTiculties  of  the  study  of  Scripture. 
the  topic  of  inspiration  ami  inerrancy  is 
considered,  and  the  discussion  of  texts 
and  versions  of  either  Testament.  There 
follow  special  introductions  of  the  sev- 
eral books,  and  in  the  first  year  exegesis 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  First  and  Second 
Kings,  with  selected  jiassages  of  t>ther 
historical  books:  also  selected  passages 
from  the  Greek  Gospels  and  .\cts.  In 
the  second  year  the  Piooks  of  Chronicles 
are  read  in  Hebrew,  with  passages  from 
the  didactic  and  i)roi)hetic  books,  and 
other  passages  from  the  New  Testament. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  Hebrew  and 
Christian  history  up  to  Paul's  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  with  a  conspectus  of 
P.abylonian.  .\ssyrian  and  V  .n  his- 

tories. With  this  comes  ti,.  ^,  ,;raphy 
of  Palestine.  Syria,  .\rabia  and  Meso- 
potamia :  also  of  Asia  Minor.  Greece  and 
Italy,  to  illustrate  Paul's  journeys. 
Cnder  .\rcheologv  will  be  treated  the 
Tabernacle.  Temple,  synagogs.  calendar, 
money,  measures.  palcogra]>hy.  inscrip- 
tions,  papyri,    etc.     There   will    also   be 
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offered  a  higher  course  in 'Hebrew,  the 
New  Testament  and  Sei>tuagint.  Each 
year  there  will  be  a  beginners"  course  in 
( )riental  languages,  to  be  continued  into 
the  second  year.  For  the  first  year  it  is 
exiK'cted  that  tliere  will  be  classes  i" 
Syriac,  Coptic  and  Assyrian.  The  sched- 
ule published  ends  with  courses  on  the 
history  of  exegesis,  as  developed  by  the 
Cjreek  and  Latin  l-athers  and  up  to  our 
own  age.  It  is  also  announced  that 
there  will  be  published  occasional  "Acta" 
relating  to  the  Jnstilule;  also  "Com- 
iiinitaiioncs,"  which  will  cover  in  a 
learned  way  whatever  may  appear  of 
\alue  in  the  biblical  field;  also  a  series  of 
"Scripta,"  composed  of  discussions  of 
biblical  questions.  These  may  be  in 
Latin.  bVench,  German,  Spanish  or 
luiglish,  as  accepted  writers  may  choose, 
h'xchanges  with  learned  societies  are 
sought.  The  field  is  broad,  but  so  far 
as  we  can  see  nothing  is  offered  that  is 
not  offered  by  our  best  American  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  universities,  but 
the  scheme  is  an  admirable  one.  Its  ])ur- 
])ose.  however,  seems  to  be  apologetic 
rather  than  scientific;  for  we  observe  not 
only  that  "inerrancy"  is  to  be  taught, 
but  that  public  lectures  are  promised, 
among  otlier  topics,  on  "the  vain  at- 
ttinpts  of  science,  falsely  so  called, 
against   thr  truth  of  the  Gospels." 

A  line  in  the  "Rishops"  Hymn-book." 
the  new  book  for  the  use  of  British  Cath- 
olics, has  one  rdd  printer's  error.  The 
lines  read  : 

"Tluui  art  Inic  rest  in  toil  and  sweat, 
Rcfrcslmu-nt  in  tbc  excess  of  heat 
And  solace  in  onr  prief." 

It  ought  to  read : 

"Tlion  art  trnc  rest  in  toil,  and  sweet 
Refreslinient  in  tlic  excess  of  lieat." 

which  makes  better  rime  and  sense. 
When  the  "Sabbath  Ilvmn-book."  com- 
piled b\-  Professors  Park  and  Phelps,  ap- 
peared, nearlv  fifty  years  ago.  a  theoloTJ- 
cal  sttident  carried  on*,  hymn  to  Profes- 
sor Park  and  asked  him  what  he  thotjght 
of  these  lines : 

"Tlion  too.  my  willinii  soul. 
Rend  thy  triumphant  way." 

He  looked  astom"shcd  and  burst  out.  "(">f 
course  it  is  wrong.  It  is  made  a  prayer 
to  a  man's  own  soul  instead  of  to  Gol." 
It   should  have  read  : 


Thou  to  my  willing  soul 

Bend  Thy  triumphant   wav  " 

riu-  Christian  Science  (  hurch  has  a 
C  ommittec  on  Publication  who've  duty  it 
is.  among  (jtlur  things,  to  correct  errors 
that  aj)pear  in  print  about  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  Jesse  Pickard.  <if  that 
committee.     He  says: 

You  will,  I  beh'eve,  be  glad  to  give  space  to 
this  protest  against  the  statement  made  in 
your  latest  issue  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of 
'mental  suggestion'  to  affect  a  person  is  con- 
sidered legitimate  Christian  Science  practice 
when  used  with  the  person's  consent  and 
knowledge.  This  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
Christian  Science  teaches  that  such  practice  is 
absolutely  wrong  and  foreign  to  Christian 
Science,  and  because  the  Christian  Science 
Church  determines  to  point  out  this  evil  and 
eschew  it.  this  action  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  an  indorsement  of  the  evil  or  a  hehef  in 
its  power. 

Christian  Science  healing  is  accomplished 
tliru  [irayer,  not  thru  will  power.  Only  by  in- 
sisting upon  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
two  can  justice  l>e  dime  in  either  case  or  the 
public  he  intelligently  awake  to  the  value  of 
either  system. 

.At  a  meeting  of  physicians  in  Like- 
wood.  N.  J.,  the  other  (lay  one  writer  ex- 
prest  the  judgment  that  the  extermina- 
tion of  flies  would  add  two  years  to  the 
average  of  human  life,  by  the  elimination 
of  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  trans- 
mitted by  flies.  If  we  would  first  elim- 
inate horses  and  their  stables  we  should 
remove  the  chief  breeding  place  of  the 
house  flv. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment under  Secretary  Meyer  has  our 
heartv  approval,  but  its  defense  needs 
more  extended  subsequent  discussion.  If 
we  must  have  more  battleships  it  is  some- 
■  thing  to  know  that  only  two  are  asked 
for.  and  that  the  estimates  for  the  navy 
tlvj  coming  year  are  ten  millions  less  than 
was  expended  last  year.  We  trust  that 
supplemental  demands  will  not  wipe  out 
this  curtailment. 

In  a  Ixiok  containing  the  letters  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackic  to  his 
wife  we  came  across  the  following: 

i  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Tvndall.  in  which 
I  advised  him  to  study  >;eriously  Ps.  xix.  ;.nd 
the  Angels'  Hymn  in  "Faust."  as  containing 
more  wisdom  than  Huxley  could  educe  from 
the  intestines  of  a  tv  antediluvian  rnt." 


^M 

I  nsur an  ce 

^^ 

What   Will  He  Do  with  It  ? 

In  1899,  when  Henry  B.  J^yde,  the 
organizer  and  builder  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  .died,  he  and  his 
immediate  associates  in  the  management 
had  been  in  uninterrupted  control  of  its 
affairs  for  forty  years.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  as  a  joint-stv)ck  co- 
operation was  compulsory  under  the 
State  law  which,  presumably  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  niutuals  then  in  existence,  re- 
(piired  new  corporations  to  have  uot  less 
than  $100,000  capital.  None  the  less,  the 
lupiitable  was  made  a  mutual  company 
by  forever  restricting  its  stock  interests 
to  a  bare  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock. 
During  the  four  decades  the  society  was 
under  the  management  of  the  elder 
Hyde,  its  mutuality  was  never  (jues- 
tioned,  even  by  its  most  aggressive  mu- 
tual C(>mpetitors.  Since  his  death  the 
control  has  rested  in  three  separate  own 
ers — his  heirs,  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  J. 
1^.  Morgan,  the  latter  a  recent  purchaser. 

There  is  a  warning  in  these  frequent 
changes  in  the  brief  period  of  ten  years  : 
and  the  possible  results  from  their  repe- 
tition arc  pregnant  with  importance  to 
policyholders.  For  the  present  they  are 
secure  and  will  so  remain  while  the  con- 
trol is  retained  by  Mr.  Morgan,  whose 
financial  ability,  business  integrity  and 
public  spirit  are  beyond  (pjestion.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  not  since  Mr. 
Hyde's  death  have  the  government  and 
conduct  of  the  society  fallen  into  Imnds 
so  capable,  strong  and  reliable. 

But  the  Equitable  has  outgrown  the 
limits  of  stock  domination.  The  inter- 
ests of  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members  arc  too  important  to  remain 
sul>ject  to  the  life  or  death  of  one  or 
two  individuals.  Its  concerns  are  too 
vast,  too  sacred,  to  continue  longer  in 
subordination  to  the  control  of  $51,000 
worth  of  stock.  Mr.  Morgan  may  never 
hand  over  the  control  to  another  private 
purchaser,  nor  is  it  believed  he  will,  but 
he  is  under  no  legal  obligation  not  to  do 


so.  it  is  ills  private  property,  for  which 
he  has  i)aid  a  heavy  price,  and,  as  mat- 
ters stanrl,  he  is  at  liberty  to  disjxjse  of  it 
when  and  as  he  pleases.  This  should 
uot  be  so.  The  government  and  destiny 
of  this  great  institution  belong  natu- 
rally and  rightfully  to  its  policyholders, 
an  opinion  that  is  concurred  in  by  Judge 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  majority  stock,  and  H<>n.  \Vm.  H. 
Hotchkiss,  State  SuperinlLudenl  i>i  In- 
surance. 

The  whole  institution  of  life  insurance 
i>  menaced  when  a  company  i^f  world- 
wide reputation  carrying  a  billion  and  a 
third  of  insurance  on  the  lives  of  hall  a 
million  people,  and  owning  assets  of  half 
a  billion  dollars,  can  pass  from  pro- 
prietor to  proprietor,  as  has  the  E<jui- 
table  three  times  within  the  last  ten 
years,  by  the  mere  transfer  of  a  lew 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  paper  repre- 
senting a  bare  majority  of  its  nominal, 
insignificant  and  sujjerfiuous  capital. 
Confidence  in  the  future  of  such  a  com 
pany  nuist  necessarily  be  of  a  quality 
quite  inadequate  to  its  requirements. 
The  lujuitable  is  one  of  the  three  largest 
life  companies  in  the  world;  the  public 
is  not  giveti  to  making  nice  distinctions; 
it  is  peculiarly  undiscriminating.  and.  for 
a  single  constitutional  or  administrative 
fault  in  life  insurance,  it  condemns  the 
institution  generally. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  done  a  splendid  thing 
in  rescuing  the  control  of  the  l-l(juitablc 
from  the  domain  of  speculation,  but  as  a 
shrewd  man  of  business  he  must  know 
his  task  is  but  half  finished.  He  has  as- 
sumed a  responsibility  to  the  jwlicy- 
holders  which  will  be  fully  discharged 
only  when  he  puts  them  in  [possession  of 
the  stock  Control.  Thoy  can  aflford  to 
pay  him  any  reasonable  sum  for  that 
service.  The  niutualization  of  the  Equi- 
table is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  its 
members;  its  eventual  acc<->mplishnient 
cannot  be  prevented.  Will  Mr.  Morgan 
add  this  to  his  other  numerous  public 
beneficences?    We  think  he  will. 
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The  Morgan   Power 

The  purchase  of  a  controlling"  inter- 
est in  the  (niaranty  Trust  Company  h\ 
one  of  J.  ]^icrpont  .Morgan's  partners, 
followed  by  the  acquisition  of  Thomas 
F.  Ryan's  Equitable  Life  shares  by  Mr. 
Morgan  himself,  has  suggested  the  pub- 
lication of  many  reports  about  approach- 
ing or  probable  mergers  in  the  banking 
held.  These  events  have  also  led  some 
])crsons  to  believe  that  a  sudden  and  un- 
precedented concentration  of  wealth  and 
l)anking  power  ha.s  taken  place.  When 
one  considers  the  existing  community  of 
interest  in  several  of  the  New  York 
trust  companies,  and  the  trust  company 
and  bank  holdings  of  the  b^cpiitable  Life, 
it  is  plain  that  certain  mergers  or  con- 
solidations can  soon  be  made  without 
difficulty,  but  we  venture  to  predict  that 
the  most  sensational  of  tliose  which  have 
been  foreseen  by  some  of  the  newspapers 
will  not  be  made.  Mr.  Davison  (a  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Morgan),  who,  with  certain 
associates,  accpiired  control  of  the  ( iuar- 
anty  Trust  Company,  says : 

"There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the 
rumored  merging  of  certain  banks  or  trust 
cunii)anies  in  consequence  of  tlie  purdiasc  by 
Mr.  .Morgan  of  the  majority  stock  of  the 
Jiquitable  Life.  About  go  per  cent,  of  tlic 
stories  which  have  cropped  out  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  this  interest  to  him  are 
pure   fiction." 

TIk'  dealli  of  .Mr.  Harriman.  ilie  grad- 
ual and  voluntary  retirement  of  Mr. 
K\an,  and  the  recjuirements  of  the  new 
insurance  laws  have  opened  the  way  for 
possible  changes  affecting  several  bank- 
ing institutions.  Quite  naturally,  those 
who  are  largely  interested  in  them  seek 
to  protect  their  interests,  and  incidentally 
to  extend  them. 

it  is  true  that  these  recent  events  have 
increased  the  financial  power  of  .Mr. 
.Morgan  and  his  associates,  and  that  this 
increase  has  been  made  with  the  ap- 
])roval  of  another  great  banking  group, 
which  hv  ;ind  his  allies  now  pr<M)ablv 
overshadow.  His  innuencc  may  be  dom- 
inant in  financial  institutions  vvho.se  re- 
sources arc  nearly  $2.ooo.onn.ono.  He  has 
i)ocome  prominent  in  connection  with  the 


transit  companies  of  New  York.  But  his 
record  as  a  banker  is  admirable,  and 
surely  as  a  power  in  the  traction  service 
he  should  be  preferred  to  either  .Mr. 
Mr.  Ryan  or  the  late  Mr.  Whitney.  In 
the  Steel  Corporation  his  influence  has 
been  exerted  for  publicity  and  the  fair 
treatment  of  competitors.  We  expect 
that  his  power  in  the  Equitable  Life  will 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holders. Public  spirited  men  who  arc 
familiar  with  his  record  and  motives  do 
not  regard  an  extension  of  his  influence 
with  misgivings,  but  they  do  regret  that 
the  years  will  be  few  in  which  that  intin- 
ence  lan  be  directly  exerted. 

.  .  .  .The  highest  price  on  record,  $t>6.- 
ooo,  was  obtained  last  week  for  a  seat 
on  the   Xew  York  Stock  Exchange. 

It    is   estimated   by   the   Treasury 

Department  that  the  new  tax  on  corpo- 
ration net  earnings  will  yield  about  $25.- 
000.000  and  that  it  will  be  paid  bv  i_'j.- 
000  corporations. 

....  Notice  is  given  by  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, whose  legal  department  is  repre- 
sented in  New  York  by  Robert  Walker, 
that  it  will,  on  February  i  next,  redeem 
all  its  outstanding  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds 
e)f  1913  at  par  anel  accrued  interest,  with 
a  premium  of  2\  per  cent.,  at  the  office 
oi  tlie  Central  Trust  Company. 

....In  the  death  of  Charles  Stewart 
Smith  the  country  has  lost  a  pub- 
lic -  spirited  citizen  of  the  broadest 
type.  After  a  long  and  successful 
career  as  a  banker,  he  devoted  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  to  the  pur- 
suit of  artistic  and  literary  subjects.  He 
had  been  closely  in  touch  with  charitable 
and  philanthrojiic  movements,  and  dur- 
ing a  considerable  period  of  the  seventy- 
seven  years  of  his  life  had  held  a  promi- 
nent position  in  political  circles.  He  at 
one  time  declineil  the  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  New  York,  and  later  was 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  that  instigated  the  police  in- 
vestigation, which  resulted  in  the  election 
e)f  ^Iayor  Strong. 
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President  Taffs     As  there    is    "o    provi- 

sion  by  statute  or  cus- 

Message  ^^^^    ^^^    ^    f^,.,^^^,    ^^_ 

port  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  record 
of  the  State  Department's  work  makes 
nearly  half  of  President  Taft's  first  an- 
nual message  to  Congress.  Among  the 
subjects  considered  are  the  submission 
of  the  controversy  concerning  the  Cana- 
dian fisheries  to  the  Hague  court,  the 
negotiations  for  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  protection  of  fur  seals,  the 
steps  taken  to  determine  rules  of  law  for 
an  International  Prize  Court,  and  the 
movement  for  reform  in  the  Kongo 
State,  which  is  now  "in  a  more  hopeful 
.stage."  With  an  expression  of  gratifi- 
cation because  of  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences  between  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
the  President  says : 

"From  various  quarters,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly concerned,  tlie  intermediation  of  tlie  United 
States  was  soiiglit  to  assist  in  a  solution  of 
the  controversy.  Desiring  at  all  times  to  ab- 
stain from  any  undue  mingling  in  tlie  affairs 
of  sister  republics  and  having  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Goverimients  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
tiicniselves  to  settle  tlieir  difTerence  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  themselves,  which,  viewed 
with  maj^nanimity,  would  assuage  all  emhittcr- 
mcnt,  this  Government  steadily  abstained  from 
being  drawn  into  the  controversy  and  was 
much  gratified  to  iind  its  confidence  justiticd  by 
events." 

He  asks  that  liberal  api)ropriation  bo 
made  for  the  coming  Pan-American 
Conference  at  Buenos  Ayres,  his  pur- 
pose being  to  appoint  a  distinguished 
delegation.  Speaking  of  American  capi- 
tal seeking  investment  abroad,  he  says 
that  "this  Administration  is  lending  all 
])ropcr  support  to  legitimate  and  bene- 
ficial American  enterprises  in  foreign 
coinitries,  the  degree  of  such  support  be- 
ing measured  by  the  national  advantages 
to  be  expected" ;   but   it   must   consider 


whether  the  Government  of  any  country 
in  (jueslion  is  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  moderation,  equity  and  justice.  He 
continues : 

'The  Pan-American  policy  of  this  Govern 
meiil  has  long  been  fixed  in  its  principles  and 
remains  unchanged.  With  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
republics  to  the  south  of  us,  most  of  which 
lia\e  great  natural  resources,  stable  govern- 
ment, and  progressive  ideals,  the  apprehension 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may 
l)c  said  to  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  neither 
the  doctrine  as  it  exists  nor  any  other  doctrine 
of  American  policy  should  be  permitted  to  op- 
crate  for  the  perpetuation  of  irresponsible  pov- 
ernnient,  the  escape  from  just  obligations,  or  the 
insidious  allegation  of  domiiiating  ambilicii> 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Besides  the 
fuiidanuiital  doctrines  of  our  Pan-.American 
policy  there  have  grown  up  a  realization  of  po- 
litical interests,  community  of  institutions  and 
ideals,  and  a  flourishing  commerce.  All  these 
bonds  will  be  greatly  strengthened  as  time 
goes  on  and  increased  facilities,  such  as  the 
great  bank  soon  to  be  established  in  Latin 
America,  supply  the  means  for  building  up  the 
colossal  intercontinental  comnurcc  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

A  jiart  of  what  he  says  about  Nicaragua 
is  in  substance  a  repetition  of  Secretary 
Knox's  recent  letter.  An  extract  fol- 
lows : 

"1  need  not  rehearse  here  the  p;iticnt  elT<irts 
of  this  Government  to  promote  peace  and  wcl 
fare  among  these  republics,  efforts  which  arc 
fully  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  them  who 
are  loyal  to  their  true  interests.  It  would  be 
no  less  unnecessary  to  rehearse  here  the  sad 
tale  of  unspeakable  liarbarities  and  oppression 
alkued  to  have  been  committed  by  the  Zclaya 
(iovcrnment.  Recently  two  Americans  were 
put  to  death  by  order  of  President  Zelaya  hini- 
self.  They  were  officers  in  the  organized 
forces  of  a  revolution  which  had  continued 
many  weeks  and  was  in  control  of  about  half 
of  the  republic,  and  a-  inrli.  according  to  the 
modern    enlightened  i     of   civili/ed    na- 

tions,  they   were   eii  lie   dealt    with   as 

prisoners  of  war." 

(^ur    Government,    he    adds,    intends    to 
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take  such  steps  as  may  be  found  most 
consistent  with  its  dignity,  its  duly  to 
American  interests  and  its  moral  obhga- 
tions  to  Central  America  and  civilization. 
Explaining  why  American  participation 
in  the  Chinese  railway  loan  was  to  be  de- 
sired, he  says  that  such  participation 
"seems  at  last  assured."  Referring  to 
the  recent  agreement  of  China  and 
Japan  (involved  in  the  Crane  incident), 
he  says  that  Secretary  Knox  was  con- 
vinced that  no  monopoly  of  mining  privi- 
leges was  intended.  The  two  Govern- 
ments have  given  assurance  that  the 
agreement  had  no  purpose  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. He  asks  for  fayorable  action 
upon  Secretary  Knox's  plan  for  reor- 
ganizing his  department,  and  speaks  of 
his  own  recent  order  providing  for  the 
selection  of  diplomatic  secretaries  by  ex- 
amination and  for  the  promotion  of 
them  by  merit.  Turning  to  the  Treas- 
ury report,  he  approves  the  proposed 
issue  of  Panama  bonds  to  meet  this 
fiscal  year's  deficit  of  $73,000,000.  To 
avoid  a  deficit  in  the  coming  year  he 
directed  that  the  estimates  be  made  "as 
low  as  possible  consistent  with  impera- 
tive governmental  necessity."  Therefore 
they  are  less  than  the  current  year's  ap- 
propriations by  $42,818,000,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
there  will  be  (Panama  Canal  payments 
excluded)  a  surplus  of  $35,931,000.  He 
speaks  of  steps  taken  for  an  investiga- 
tion, to  consume  two  or  more  years, 
which  will  show  how  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration may  be  reduced  and  the  aver- 
age efficiency  of  employees  increased. 
An  attcmi)t  will  be  made  to  get  rid  of 
existing  inequality  and  injustice  in  clas- 
sification and  pay.  But  there  must  be 
|)lT)vision  for  the  removal  of  old  employ- 
ees who  have  outlived  their  usefulness: 

"Tt  is  impossible  to  make  such  provision  un- 
less tliere  is  adopted  a  plan  of  civil  pensions. 
Most  of  the  sjroat  industrial  orpanizations,  and 
many  of  the  well-conducted  railways  of  this 
country,  are  comiiip  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
system  of  pensions  for  old  employees,  and  the 
substitution  tlicrefor  of  younger  and  more  en- 
ergetic servants,  promotes  both  economy  and 
efficiency  of  administration.  I  am  strongly 
convinced  that  no  other  practical  sohition  of 
the  diflicuUics  presented  by  the  superannuation 
of  civil  servants  can  be  found  than  that  of  a 
system   of  civil   pensions." 

nocau.sc  of  the  advancing  prices  of  liv- 
ing, he  adds,  we  cannot  save  by  reducing 


salaries.  Indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  them.  We  can  economize  by 
reducing  the  number  of  employees  and 
(obtaining  greater  cflFiciency  from  those 
retained.  Taking  up  the  Sugar  Trust 
frauds,  he  sa}s  that  when  the  Trust 
made  restitution  there  was  an  express 
reservation  in  the  settlement  contract 
that  it  should  not  prevent  criminal  prose- 
cution : 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  investigation 
of  the  frauds  by  Congress  at  present,  pending 
the  probing  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as  proposed,  might 
by  giving  immunity  and  otherwise  prove  an 
eml)arrassment  in  securing  conviction  of  the 
guilty  parties." 

He  expresses  the  hope  and  belief  that  no 
tariff  war,  on  account  of  the  maximum 
duties  of  the  new  tariff,  need  be  antici- 
pated, because  friendly  negotiation  will 
secure  the  elimination  of  unduly  discrim- 
inatory provisions  in  the  laws  of  other 
countries.  As  to  the  scope  of  his  power 
in  connection  with  the  new  board  of  tar- 
iff experts,  he  says : 

"An  examination  of  the  law  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  facts  which 
should  be  considered  in  discharging  the  func- 
tions imposed  upon  the  Executive  show  that  I 
have  the  power  to  direct  the  tariff  board  to 
make  a  comprehensive  glossary  and  encyclo- 
pedia of  tlie  terms  used  and  articles  embraced 
in  the  tariff  law,  and  to  secure  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  production  of  such  goods  in  this 
country  and  the  cost  of  their  production  in 
foreign  countries.  I  have  therefore  appointed 
a  larifT  board  consisting  of  tliree  members,  and 
have  directed  them  to  perform  all  the  duties 
above  described.  This  work  will  perhaps  take 
two  or  three  years,  and  I  ask  from  Congress  a 
continuing  annual  appropriation  equal  to  that 
already  made  for  its  prosecution.  I  believe 
tliat  the  work  of  this  board  will  he  of  prime 
utility  and  importance  whenever  Congress  shall 
deem  it  wise  again  to  readjust  the  customs 
duties.  If  the  facts  secured  by  the  tariff  board 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  generally 
that  the  rates  of  duties  imposed  by  the  present 
tariff  law  are  excessive  under  the  principles  of 
protection  as  described  in  tlie  platform  of  the 
successful  party  at  the  late  election,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
this  fact,  and  to  the  necessity  for  action  predi- 
cated thereon.  Nothing,  however,  halts  busi- 
ness and  interferes  with  the  course  of  pros- 
perity so  much  as  the  threatened  revision  of 
the  tariff,  and  until  the  facts  are  at  hand,  after 
careful  and  deliberate  investigation,  upon 
wliicli  such  revision  can  properly  be  under- 
taken, it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  attempt  it." 

In  the  interest  of  economy  the  War  De- 
partment estimates  have  been  made  $45.- 
0(X),ooo  less  than  those  of  last  year.  New 
projects  have  been  cut  out  and  mihtary 
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progress    has    been    suspeiidcfl.       There- 
will  probably  be  a  speci'il  message  1  in  the 
nQ(^(\  of  army  reorganization  and  of  the 
elimination  of  the  least  efficient  officers. 
There  should  be  legislation  for  additional 
defenses    at    the    mouth    of    Chesapeake 
Bay,  where  it  is  proposed  that  an  artifi- 
cial island  shall  be  the  foundation  of  a 
fort.      Naval    estimates   are   $38,000,000 
less  than  last  year's.      He  asks  for  two 
first-class  battleships  and  one  repair  ves- 
sel.     Pointing  out  the  deplorable  delays 
in  the  administration  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal law,  he  seeks  legislation  empowering 
him  to  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
Quoting  the  Republican  platform's  utter- 
ance  concerning   injunctions,   he   recom- 
mends that  Congress   forbid  the  issuing 
of  an   injunction  by  any   Federal   court 
without   notice   and    without   giving  the 
parties  a   reasonable    opportunity   to  be 
heard,  unless  the  court  is  convinced  that 
delay  for  notice  would  cause  irreparable 
injury,  and  unless  its  opinion  is  exprest 
in  writing,  with  the  reasons  for  the  same. 
He  says  the  low  rate  of  postage  on  sec- 
ond class  mail  matter  caused  a  loss  of 
$63,000,000    last    year,    as    the    cost    of 
transportation  was  nine  times  the  post- 
age.     This  shows  that  the  Government 
pays  "an  enormous  subsidy  to  the  news- 
I)apers,  magazines  and  periodicals" : 

"I  commend  the  whole  subject  to  Congress, 
not  unmindful  of  the  spread  of  intelligence 
which  n  low  charge  for  carrying  newspapers 
and  periodicals  assists.  I  very  much  doubt, 
however,  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which  con- 
stitutes so  large  a  subsidy  and  requires  addi- 
tional taxation  to  meet  it." 

The  passage  of  a  ship  subsidy  bill  like 
the  one  which  nearly  became  a  law  some 
time  ago  is  earnestly  recommended.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  people  want  postal 
savings  banks : 

"I  believe  them  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
offer  a  proper  inducement  to  thrift  and  saving 
to  a  great  many  people  of  small  means  who  do 
not  now  have  hanking  facilities,  and  to  whom 
such  a  system  would  offer  an  opportunity  for 
the  accumulation  of  capital.  They  will  furnish 
a  satisfactory  substitute,  based  on  sound  prin- 
ciple and  actual  successful  trial  in  nearly  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  for  the  system  of 
government  guaranty  of  deposits  now  being 
adopted  in  several  VVestcrn  States,  which  witli 
deference  to  those  wlio  advocate  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  in  it  the  seeds  of  demoralization 
to  conservative  banking  ami  certain  hnancial 
disaster." 

To  those  *vho  think  that  action  on  this 


subject  should  await  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission's report  he  says  he  does  "not  sec 
why  the  one  should  be  tied  up  with  tlic 
other."  Conservation  of  national  re- 
sources, the  anti-Trust  law  and  new  laws 
for  interstate  corporations  are  to  be  sub- 
jects of  special  messages.  He  asks  for 
authority  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
consider  plans  for  the  celebration  in  1913 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Kman- 
cipation  Proclamation.  In  conclusion 
he  says : 

"The  country  is  in  a  high  state  of  prosper- 
ity.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  wc 
are  on  the  eve  of   a   substantial   business  ex- 
pansion, and  we  have  just  garnered  a  harvest 
unexpmpled  in  the  market  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural products.     The  high  prices  which  such 
products  bring  mean   great   prosperity   for  the 
farming    community,    but    on    the    other    hand, 
they  mean  a  very  considerably  increased  bur- 
den upon  those  classes  in  the  community  whose 
yearly  compensation  does  not  expand  with  th<- 
improvement  in  business  and  the  general  pros 
pcrily.     Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  high 
prices.     The  proportionate  increase  in  the  out 
put  of  gold,  which  today  is  the  chief  medium 
of  exchange  and  is  in  some  respects  a  measure 
of   value,    furnishes   a    substantial    explanation 
of  at  least  part  of  the  increase  in  prices.     The 
increase  in  population  and  the  more  expensive 
mode  of  living  of  the  people,  which   have  n<>t 
been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase 
in  acreage  production,  may  furnish   a   further 
reason.    It  is  well  to  note  that  the  increase  ifi 
the  cost  of  living  is  not  confined  to  this  coun- 
try, but  prevails  the  world  over,  and  that  those 
who   would  charge   increases   in   prices   to  the 
existing   protective    tariff   must    meet    the    fact 
that  the  rise  in  prices  has  taken  place  almost 
wholly   in   those    prodticts   of   the    factory   and 
farni,  in  respect  to  which  there  has  been  either 
no  increase  in  the  tariff  or  in  many  instances 
a  very  considerable  reduction." 


Ice  Trust 


.\t    the    close    of    a    trial 

^  *"\  V"m..      which  has  consumed  eight 
Found  Guilty  ,        •      xt         ■«'     ■ 

weeks,   in   New    vork.  on 

the  loth,  the  American  Tee  Company, 
commonly  called  the  Ice  Trust,  was 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  .Xnti-Trust 
law  of  the  State.  The  jury  was  out  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Justice  Wheeler,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  imposed  the  maximum 
fine  of  $5,000.  He  expressed  regret  af- 
terward that  a  heaviiT  fine  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  law.  A  civil  suit  is  pend- 
ing in  which  the  license  of  the  cotnpany 
(a  New  Jersey  coqwration)  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  State  is  involved,  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  verdict  the  license  may  l>c 
revoked.  This  is  the  first  conviction  un- 
der   the    statute,    which    resembles    the 
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Sherman  law  and  was  enacted  in  1899. 
District  Attorney  Jerome  has  been  criti- 
cised for  faihng-  to  prosecute  the  com- 
pany or  to  procure  an  indictment.  Writ- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General,  he  said  that 
a  thoro  investigation  had  failed  to 
disclose  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
unlawful  combination.  The  recent  prose- 
cution was  conducted  by  a  Special  Depu- 
ty Attorney  General.  The  company  is  one 
in  which  Charles  W.  Morse,  the  banker 
recently  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  fifteen  years,  was  concerned. 
It  acquired  ice  companies  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Maine  and  other  places, 
waged  successful  war  upon  independents, 
and  excited  popular  enmity  by  exacting 
high  prices. 

The  Controversy    ^^^  .      revolutionists' 
with  Zclaya         f'""'^  '"  Nicaragua  has 
been   occupying  a 
strong  position  at  Rama,  confronted  there 
by    President   Zelaya's    forces.      On    the 
8th  there  were  reports  from   Managua, 
the  capital,  that  Zelaya  was  preparing  to 
give  up  his  office  and   was  urging'  the 
revolutionists  to  accept  in  his  place  Sefior 
Madriz,  Nicaragua's  representative  in  the 
Central     American     Peace    Court.       At 
i'iama,  the  Government  commander,  Vas- 
quez,  sought  a  conference  with  Estrada. 
A    truce    was    proclaimed,    and    various 
propositions  were  made  to  the  revolution- 
ist chief.    At  last,  Vasquez  abruptly  de- 
manded surrender,  and  then  Estrada  dis- 
covered   that    the    conference    had    been 
merely  a  ruse  to  cause  delay  and  give 
time    for   the    main    body   of   Vasquez's 
army  to  pass  around  his  flank  and  move 
upon  Blueficlds,  his  undefended  base  of 
supplies.    Whereupon,  in  great  alarm,  he 
called  upon  the  American  Consul  at  Rlue- 
fields  for  help.     It  was  reported  on  the 
iith  that  r.iucfields  was  in  much  danger 
and    that    American    marines    had    been 
landed,  with  machine  guns,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  about   150  Americans  resid- 
ing there. On  the  loth  there  was  tel- 
egraphed   from   Managua   a   long   inter- 
view   with    Zelaya,    who   sought   in    this 
way   to  answer  the   letter  of   Secretary 
Knox.     Zelaya  said 

"The  United  States  unjustly  condemns  mv 
iulniinistraiion.  I  proposed  to  Secretary  Knox 
fh.it  he  snhmit  the  case  to  the  invcstig.ition  of 
a  roinniittoc  of  his  own  choosinp.  agreeing  to 
surrender   my   rights  to  tlie   Presidency   if  the 


charges  in  his  letter  were  ^ustnincd.  Secretary 
Knox  has  not  repHed.  Defenseless  against  the 
hostility  of  a  powerful  nation,  I  must  submit, 
altho  I  have  been  condemned  unheard. 

"This  coercion  of  the  United  States  will 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  that  nation,  whose 
motives  arc  questioned  in  all  Latin  America. 
The  shooting  of  Groce  and  Cannon  is  used  as 
a  pretext.  Both  were  amenable  to  the  law  01 
Nicaragua,  which  distinctly  authorizes  the 
shooting  of  individuals  commanding  rebels. 
It  is  different  if  a  person  is  captured  during 
the  course  of  an  international  war.  The  at- 
tempt of  Secretary  Knox  to  establish  the  in- 
violability of  the  persons  of  Americans  par- 
ticipating in  foreign  revolutions  will  result  in 
constant  revolutions,  led  by  immune  .\mcri- 
cans.  Initiative  in  the  shooting  of  Groce  and 
Cannon  was  not  mine.  I  simply  refused  to 
extend  clemency  to  them  after  a  properly  con- 
stituted military  tribunal  had  passed  upon  the 
case. 

"While  I  am  ready  to  surrender  the  Presi- 
dency, I  cannot  do  it  precipitateh',  as  it  would 
result  in  uprisings  by  several  factions,  eacli  of 
which  is  eager  to  secure  power.  I  am  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  revolutionists  to  secure  their 
indorsement  to  a  successor  who  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties  and  have  submitted  the 
name  of  Jose  Madriz.  Judge  of  the  Cartago 
Court.  I  hope  this  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
American  intervention,  which  would  be  in- 
tensely distasteful  to  the  whole  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, i  am  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  my  leaving  Nica- 
raugua.     I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true." 

The  hostility  of  the  United  States,  he 
added,  was  due  to  the  machinations  of 
President  Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  who 
had  pursued  him  with  relentless  enmity 
since  1906.  In  that  year  he  had  refused 
to  join  Cabrera  in  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  against  Mexico,  and  thu- 
had  thwarted  Cabrera's  "efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  dictatorship  in  Central  America." 

Enrique  C.  Creel,  formerly  Mexican 

.-\mbassador  at  Washington,  is  on  his 
way  to  that  city,  where,  in  behalf  of  Pres- 
ident Diaz,  he  will  submit  plans  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversy. 
In  Congress,  Senator  Rayner  and  Repre- 
sentative Sulzer,  both  Democrats,  have 
introduced  resolutions  giving  President 
Taft  full  authority  to  use  the  army  and 
navy  in  dealing  with  Zclaya.  Mr.  Ray- 
ner's  resolution  authorizes  the  President 
to  cause  the  apprehension  of  Zelaya  and 
his  puni':hment  for  murder. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The     resignation    of     \'ice 
President  Zayas  as  chairman 


of  one  faction  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Cuba,  accompanied  by  the 
resignation     (apparently    enforced)     of 
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one  of  his  friends,  Senor  Saaverio,  as 
Cliief  of  i'uljlic  Works,  is  said  to  indi- 
cate that  all  plans  for  a  fusion  of  the 
two  factions  have  failed. Our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  assured  by  President 
Gomez  that  it  will  be  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending-  tariff  treaties  with 
Spain  and  'Venezuela,  and  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  under  the 
existing  treaty  of  reciprocity  will  not  be 

affected. i^eeling  that  they  have  not 

received  their  share  of  the  offices,  the 
negroes  of  Cuba  have  undertaken  to  or- 
ganize a  party  of  their  own,  under  the 
leadership  of  Morua  Delgado,  president 
of  the  Senate.  A  meeting  recently  held 
for  this  purpose  at  Guines  was  broken 
up  by  the  authorities.  Several  of  those 
present   were   arrested  and  sent  to  jail 

for  thirty  days. The  organized  work- 

ingmen  of  Porto  Rico  have  sent  to 
Washington  a  petition,  and  it  has  been 
given  to  President  Taft  by  a  committee, 
it  asks  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
factories  and  workshops,  the  abolition  of 
convict  labor,  better  educational  advan- 
tages for  workmen's  children,  prohibi- 
tion of  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  in  factories,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  eight-hour  and  employers' 
liability  laws  thruout  the  island.  The 
petitioners  assert  that  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  labor  is  opposed  by  the  Union- 
ist party,  which  controls  the  Legislative 
Assembly. Governor  Colton  has  ac- 
cepted the  excuses  of  the  Unionists,  who, 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  raised  at  half 
mast  an  American  flag  bound  with  crepe. 
They  explained  that  no  msult  was  in- 
tended, and  he  has  recommended  that 
prosecution  of  them  be  discontinued. 

.       .,  The    campaign    in    Eng- 

Asquith  versus      ,       ,  ?  11 

„  ,,  land     was     formally 

Balfour  j  t->  u 

opened  on  December   10 

by  the  two  leaders,  Premier  Asquith  ad- 
dressing an  immense  and  enthusiastic 
audience  of  Liberals  in  Albert  Hall,  and 
ex-Premier  Balfour  publishing  a  mani- 
festo to  his  constituents.  Mr.  Asquith 
began  by  pointing  out  that  four  years 
ago  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Hanncrman. 
then  Premier,  had  outlined  in  that  hall 
the  reform  program  of  the  new  Liberal 
Government.  This  program  the  party 
had  labored  faithfully  to  carry  \uto 
effect,   but   tlic   will    o{   the   people   bad 


l»tcn  nuUilied,  and  as  a  lilting  climax  the 
sui)plies  which  the  House  of  Commons 
I'.ad  voted  had  been  stopped  by  the 
llou.se  of  Lords.  The  electors  might 
just  as  well  have  spared  themselves  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  polls  in   1906. 

"What  hati  bom  done  may  be  done  atjain. 
It  becomes  our  lifbt  duty  to  make  its  recur 
iciice  impossible.  We  shall,  tlicrcfore.  demand 
authority  from  the  electorate  to  translate  an 
ancient,  unwritten  u!^age  into  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  to  place  upon  the  statute  book  recog- 
nition explicit  and  complete  of  the  settled  doc- 
trine of  our  Constitution  that  it  is  beyond  the 
province  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  meddle 
willi  any  law  to  any  decree  or  for  any  purpose 
with  national  linancc." 

The  Government,  he  said,  was  confront- 
ed by  three  constitutional  innovations: 
l-'irst,  the  claim  of  the  House  of  I^rds 
to  control  the  levying  of  taxes;  second, 
its  claim  to  dissolve  the  popular  chamber, 
altho  it  could  not  itself  be  dissolved ; 
and  third,  its  assertion  of  the  power  to 
make  and  unmake  the  executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  Crown.  Every  one  of  these 
revolutionary  pretensions  they  should 
question  for  all  they  were  worth.  Mr. 
Asquith  reviewed  the  various  bills  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  rejected  by  the  Lords:  The 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  the  Scot- 
tish Land  Bill,  the  Education  Bill,  the 
Licensing  Bill  and  the  Irish  Bill.  On 
the  last  point  he  declared  his  belief  that 
the  problem  could  be  solved  in  only  one 
way,  "By  a  jjolicy  which  will  explicitly 
safeguard  the  supreme  inadvisable  au- 
thority, and  the  Imperial  Parliament  can 
set  up  in  Ireland  a  system  of  both  self- 
government  as  regards  purely  Irish 
affairs.  There  is  not  and  camiot  be  any 
question  of  separation."  Old  age  pen- 
sions had  become,  he  said,  a  permanent 
and  indestructible  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  old  age  was  only  one  of  tin- 
hazards  to  which  the  industrial  jiopula- 
tion  was  exposed.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  State  to  lend  them  a  helj^ing  hand 
in  sickness,  invalidity  and  accident.  It 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  budget  to 
provide  miMiey  for  a  long  and  ce"»stly 
social  campaign.  The  franchise  law.  he 
said,  was  still  encinnbered  with  artificial 
distinctions  and  imjiediment^  for  which 
there  was  no  justification.  The  new 
House  of  Commons  should  pass  on  the 
question  of  granting  the  franchise  to 
wiiinen  and  the  Government  would  not 
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oppose  it.  He  had  not,  he  said,  changed 
his  well-known  views  upon  the  question 
of  woman  suflrage,  notwithstanding  the 
deplorable  suicidal  policy  of  a  small  sec- 
tion   of    its   advocates. ^^Ir.  Balfour's 

address  to  his  constituents,  the  electors 
of  the  City  of  London,  accused  the  Lib- 
eral Government  of  engaging  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  the  constitution  by 
substituting  a  single  chamber  gov- 
ernment. The  Government's  claim  is 
simply  that  the  House  of  Commons 
— no  matter  how  or  when  elected, 
or  what  its  relation  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  moment — is  to  be  the  un- 
controlled master  of  the  fortunes  of 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  no  ap- 
peal is  to  be  allowed  to  the  community 
even  in  the  extremest  cases.  Mr.  Bal- 
four put  three  questions,  as  follows : 
May  there  not  be  occasions  when  it  is 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  nation  on 
fmancial  matters?  Isn't  this  such  an 
occasion  ?  Does  any  other  machinery 
exist  to  secure  an  appeal  except  that 
which  the  House  of  Lords  has  set  in 
motion?  He  went  on  to  show  how 
much  more  strongly  property  in  the 
United  States  is  safeguarded  against 
special  taxation  than  in  Great  Britain, 
for  no  such  measure  as  the  British  bud- 
get could  be  adopted  there  without  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses,  or 
become  law  without  national  mandate 
from  the  still  stronger  majority  of  the 
country,  while  even  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives imposed  special  taxation,  it 
could  be  rejected  by  the  Senate  or 
vetoed  by  the  President : 

"I  am  not  so  immoderate  as  to  demand  such 
security  for  the  British  citizens,  but  only  that, 
if  exceptional  ta.xation  is  imposed  at  the  ca-' 
|)rice  oi'  a  Minister,  he  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  only  means  known  to  the  Constitution 
by  which  appeal  to  his  fellow-countrymen  may 
be  secured." 

As  soon  as  Walter 
Dr.  Cook's  Records      Lounsdale.      private 

secretary  to  Dr. 
Erederick  A.  Cook,  arrived  at  Copenha- 
gen and  had  delivered  the  records  and 
report  of  Arctic  exploration  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  Copenhiijen. 
the  New  York  Times  published  a  state- 
ment from  two  men  confessing  that  they 
had    fabricated    the    Cook    observations. 


According  to  this  statement,  which  is 
supported  by  their  affidavits,  George  H. 
Dimkle,  an  insurance  broker,  had  ap- 
proached Dr.  Cook  with  the  offer  of  as- 
sistance and  had  introduced  to  him  Au- 
gust Wedel  Loose,  an  experienced  navi- 
gator, who  at  Dr.  Cook's  request  had 
worked  out  a  series  of  alleged  observa- 
tions confirming  his  story  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Pole,  calculating  backward 
from  the  date  of  April  21,  1908.  He 
had  stayed  at  the  hotel  with  Dr.  Cook 
and  prepared  such  observations  on  the 
sun  and  stars  as  might  have  been  made 
from  the  different  points  along  the  route 
and  at  the  Pole.  Captain  Loose  had  also 
written  articles  for  Danish  papers  sup- 
porting Dr.  Cook's  claims.  The  two 
men.  according  to  their  affidavit,  were  to 
receive  $4,000  for  the  data,  with  a  bonus 
of  $500  if  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
accepted  the  record,  but  Dr.  Cook  only 
paid  them  $260,  so  they  came  out  against 
liini.  Dr.  Cook's  whereabouts  is  not 
known.  He  is  reported  to  be  in  a  sani- 
tarium. The  Copenhagen  Committee 
which  has  been  appointed  for  the  exam- 
ination of  Dr.  Cook's  records  is  com- 
posed of  the  following :  President,  Prof. 
Elis  Stromgren,  director  of  the  .\stra- 
nomical  Observatory ;  Dr.  C.  F.  Pechule. 
astronomer  attached  to  the  observatory  ; 
( lustav  Holm,  explorer ;  Prof.  A.  B. 
Vensen,  president  of  the  School  of  Navi- 
gation ;  Dr.  Royder,  director  of  the  Me- 
teorological Office,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Eng- 
strom,  director  of  the  Lund  Observatory. 


According    to    the    will    of 

Prizes        •^'^''^^    ^^^'^^'   *'^^   dynamite 
manufacturer,    five    prizes 

from  the  income  of  his  estate  are  to  be 
awar<led  every  year  for  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  in  the  realms  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  medicine,  the  greatest 
work  in  literature  of  an  idealistic  tend- 
ency, and  the  most  efficient  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  peace.  The  selection 
is  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the 
Swedish  academies  of  science  and  art. 
and.  for  the  peace  prize,  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Parliament.  We  give  below  the 
recipients  of  the  prizes  for  this  year, 
together  with  those  of  previous  years 
for  comparison : 
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The  Recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prizes. 
Physics  :    1901.    Wilhelm    Konrad    Rontgcn 
(German);     1902,    H.    A.     I^rcntz     (Dutch); 

1902,  P.  Zeeman  (Dutch)  ;  1903,  Henry  Bcc- 
tH'crel  (French);  1903,  I'lcrrc  Curie 
(French);  1903,  Madame  Sklodowska  Curii 
(Polish);     1904,    Lord    Rayleigh     (English); 

1905,  Philipp  von  Lenard  (German)  ;  1906, 
Joseph  J.  Thomson  (English);  1907,  Alberl 
A.  Michelson  (American)  ;  190^,  (Jabriel 
Lippman  (French)  ;  1909,  William  Marc(jr.i 
(Italian);  1909,  Ferdinand  K.  Braun  (Ger- 
man). 

Chemistry:  1901,  Jakol)us  11.  van't  HolT 
(Dutch);     1902,     Emil     Fischer      ((ierman); 

1903,  Svante  Arrhenius  (Swedish)  ;  1904,  Sir 
William  Ramsay  (English)  ;  1905,  Adolph  vim 
Haeyer  (German)  ;  190^),  Henri  Moissan 
(French);  1907,  Edward  Bucimer  (G.-rman); 
1908,  Ernest  Rutherford  (Englisi);  I90<j, 
Wilhelm    OstwaUl    ((ierman). 

MEniiiNE:  1901,  Fmil  Hihring  (German): 
1902,  Ronald  Ross  (luiglish)  ;  1903,  Niels  R. 
Finsen  (Danish)  ;  1904,  Ivan  Petrovilch  Pav- 
lov (Russian)  ;  igos,  Robert  Koch   (German)  : 

1906.  Camille  Golgi  (Italian)  ;  1906,  Santiago 
Ramon  y  Cajal  (Spanish)  ;  1907,  Cliarles  Al- 
phonse  Laveran  (French)  ;  1908,  Paul  Ehr- 
iich  (German)  ;  1908,  Elie  Metchnikoff  (Rus- 
sian) :   1909,  Emil  Theodor  Kocher   (Swiss). 

Literature:  1901,  Armand  Sully-Prud- 
homme  (French)  ;  1902,  Theodor  Mommsen 
(German)  ;  1903,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 
(Norwegian);  1904,  Frederic  Mistral 
(French)  ;  1904,  Jose  Echegaray  (Spanish)  ; 
1905,  Henry  Sienkicwicz  (Polish)  ;  1906, 
Criosue  Carducci  (Italian)  ;  1907,  Rudyard 
Kipling  (English)  ;  1908,  Rudolph  Eucken 
(German)  ;    1909,   Selma   Lagerlof   (Swedish). 

Peace:  1901,  Henri  Dunant  (Swiss);  1901, 
I'Vederic  Passy  (French);  1902,  Elie  Ducom- 
nuni    (Swiss)  ;    1902,    .Mbert   Gobat    (Swiss)  ; 


^hl-.\I.\    I.AdKKl.Ol".   OF    SWKDKN, 
Who    receives    the    Nobel    Prize    in    literature. 

1903,  William  R.  Cremer  (English)  :  1904, 
Institute  of  International  Law  (Intcrnatinnal)  : 
i()05.  Bertha  von  Suttner  (.Xnstrian )  :  1906. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (.American)  ;  1907.  Louis 
Renault  (French)  ;  1907,  Ernesto  T.  Moneta 
(Italian)  •  190S,  K.  F.  Amoldson  (Swedish); 
i(>aS.  M.  F.  Baier  (Danish)  :  1909.  Paul  Henri 
Benjamin  d'Estournelles  de  Constant 
(French)  ;  1909,  .\uguste  Beernaert  (Bel- 
gian). 


WILHELM   OM\V.\LD.  OK 

GERMANY. 

Who  receives  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
fhcniistry. 


WILLIAM   MARCONI,  OF 

ITALY. 

Who  receives  half  the  NoIkI 

Prize    in   physics. 


BARON     D'ESTOURNELLES 
OK  CONSTANT.  OF  FRANCE. 
Who    receives    h»lf    the    Nobcl 
Prize    for    the    promotion    of 
pcac?. 


The  Lords  and  the   Budget 

BY  THE   RIGHT   HON.  DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE,  M.  P. 
Chancellor  of  the  Excbequeb. 

[The  following  article  is  compiled,  by  special  permission,  from  the  speeches,  sent  for  that 
purpose,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer.  The  House  of  Lords  has  since  rejected 
the  Budget,  an  unprecedented  infraction  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  incumbent  on  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  from  his  office  in  the  Cabinet,  to  devise  the  Budget,  and  it  will  now  be  his 
duty  to  defend  it  before  the  people  against  the  Lords.  The  present  article  illustrates  the 
ability  and  force  which   he  brings  to  the  task. — Editor.] 


WHEN  I  first  of  all  came  to  the 
Exchequer — when    the    Prime 
Minister  did  me  the  honor  of 
inviting    me    to    undertake    that    great 
office — I    fully    realized,    from    the    mo- 
ment  I   entered  the   Treasury,  that  the 
task  in  front  of  me  was  a  difficult  one, 
a  deHcate  one,  that  it  was  one  of  great 
gravity.     I  foresaw  that  there  would  be 
a   very   considerable   deficit   in   the   rev- 
enue  of   the    com- 
ing   year,     and     I 
knew   it   would  be 
no  easy  matter  to 
raise  funds  in  such 
a  way  as  not.  to  dis- 
turb   or     interfere 
with     the    delicate 
machinery    of    our 
national     industry. 
After  all,  a  tax 
is  a  tax.     It  is  not 
a    thing    which    is 
desirable    in    itself. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to 
be      sought       for. 
(^ur     protectionist 
friends  always  talk 
as     if     they     were 
ends  in  themselves, 
as    if   a    tax   could 
increase    the    com- 
mercial life  <^f  the 
country.     .\  tax    is 
necessarilv   an   im- 
post— a  burden.    It 
has    got    to    come 
from  some  pocket, 
and  the  only  ques- 
tion  is   whether   it 
won't  do  more  good  in  the  national  purse 
than  in  the  pocket  of  the  individual. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  illustra- 
iions  by  way  of  showing  bow  the  new 
budget  taxes  will  work.     I  will  take  first 


D.Win  I.I.OVO  GEORGE. 


of  all  my  own  country,  which  is  quite 
interesting.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  the  South  Wales  coal  field  was  a 
very  wild,  unproductive  country,  most 
of  it  common  land.  Landlord  Parlia- 
ments soon  handed  the  property  over  to 
the  great  landlords  when  they  discov- 
ered there  was  mineral  value  in  it.  At 
the  present  moment  the  South  Wales 
coal  field  pays  a  million  and  a  half  per 

annum  in  royalties 
to  just  a  few  land- 
lords  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousand> 
in  ground  rents. 

Let  me  give  one 
or  two  figures 
which  will  show 
what  is  done  there. 
First  of  all,  the 
land  is  not  very 
rich,  it  is  rather 
poor  agricultural 
land.  They  dis- 
cover C(ial  there. 
The  landlord 
leases  the  property 
to  somebody  who 
has  the  necessary 
enterpri.se  and  cap- 
ital for  purposes  of 
development.  The 
landlord  himself 
docs  not  sink  any 
capital  in  t  b  o  s  e 
properties,  only  in 
very  rare  excep- 
tions. There  a  r  e 
just  a  few.  Some- 
body else  works  it. 
somebody  else  faces  the  risk  of  a  loss, 
and  the  landlord  takes  sixpence  a  ton  in 
the  way  of  royalties. 

Then  we  come  to  the  surface.    Work- 
men must  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  on  uiining  operations,  and 
the  workmen  must  have  homes.  So  they 
start  building,  and  the  landlord  then 
says:  "Yes,  certainly;  by  all  means  you 
may  build,  but  you  have  got  to  pay  a 
ground  rent." 

There  is  land  now  leased  in  the  val- 
jeys  in  South  Wales  for  which,  tho  even 
within  living  memory  (it  may  be  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  some  cases)  it  pro- 
duced only  a  shilling  an  acre,  the  land- 
lord is  getting  30  pounds  and  40  pounds 
per  acre  per  annum,  simply  for  the  per- 
mission to  build  a  few  cottages  upon  it. 
They  are  able  to  build  on  lease,  and  in 
about  sixty  years  the  whole  of  this  land 
will  fall  into  the  landlords'  hands. 

The  Rhondda  Valley  is  one  of  the 
greatest  coal  fields  in  South  Wales.  In 
the  year  185 1  the  total  population  of  the 
valley  was  only  a  thousand.  Today  the 
population  is  132,000.  The  landlords 
receive  annually  £200,000  in  royalties. 
They  receive  £30,000  a  year  in  ground 
rents. 

The  colliery  proprietors  there  pay 
in  rates  £54,000  a  year.  The  landlords 
do  not  pay  a  penny.  They  charge 
for  the  minerals,  they  charge  for  the 
surface ;  whenever  land  is  wanted  for 
water  works  they  charge  heavy  prices 
for  it ;  railways  have  to  pay,  and  be- 
tween all  these  charges  industry  is  bur- 
dened, and  all  the  landlords  do  not  con- 
tribute a  penny  toward  the  heavy  and 
growing  rates  of  the  district. 

There  was  a  case  given  to  me  from 
South  Wales  of  a  company  which  had 
sunk  a  good  deal  of  money  in  mining 
ojicrations.  They  sent  me  their  balance 
slieet.  This  company  paid  £3,500  in 
rates,  they  made  a  profit  of  £3.000,  and 
the  landlords  got  £10.600 — more  than 
the  profits  and  the  rates  together — and 
yet  they  never  sunk  a  penny  in  the  mine 
and  do  not  pay  one  lialf penny  toward 
the  rates  of  the  district. 

When  T  come  along  and  say.  "Here, 
gentlemen,  you  have  escaped  long 
enough — it  is  your  turn  now ;  T  want 
you  to  pay  just  5  per  cent,  on  the 
£10,000  odd." 

"Five  per  cent.."  they  say  to  me. 
"You  arc  a  thief:  your  are  worse,  you 
arc  an  attorney;  worst  of  all,  you  are  a 
\\'elshman." 

That  is  always  the  crowning  epithet. 


W  ell,  1  do  not  apologize — 1  could  not 
help  it,  and  if  I  could,  I  would  not.  1 
am  proud  of  the  little  land  among  the 
hills.  liut  whenever  they  hurl  my 
nationality  at  my  head,  1  say  to  them : 
"You  hypocrites!  Pharisees!  You  are 
the  people  who  in  every  peroration  al- 
ways talk  about  our  being  one  kith  and 
kin  thruout  the  empire,  from  the  old 
man  of  Hoy  in  the  north  down  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land  in  the  south."  And  yet 
if  any  one  dares  to  aspire  to  any  posi- 
tion who  does  not  belong  to  the  partic- 
ular nationality  which  they  have  digni- 
fied by  choosing  their  parents  from  they 
have  no  use  for  him.  Well,  they  have 
got  to  stand  the  Welshman  this  time! 

I  have  been  incjuiring  into  what  is 
happening  in  England  recently.  Land- 
lords have  no  nationality ;  their  charac- 
teristics are  cosmopolitan.  A  case  was 
given  me  the  other  day  from  Yorkshire, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  and  as  it  illus- 
trates practically  every  tax  which  I  pro- 
pose in  my  budget,  I  will  tell  this  story. 
As  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
managing  director — well,  he  is  respon- 
sible. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  district  in  York- 
shire which  four  or  five  years  ago  was 
purely  agricultural^really  agricultural, 
receiving  half  its  rates  as  agricultural 
land  from  the  general  taxes.  There  was 
not  within  four  miles  of  it  an  indu'^try. 
not  a  factory,  not  a  coal  mine.  And 
some  very  enterprising  mining  investors 
came  along  and  said.  "We  think  there's 
coal  here."  And  they  went  to  the  land- 
lord and  said.  "Will  nou  alh^w  us  to  dig 
for  coal  here?" 

He  replied,  "For  a  consideration,  of 
course.  I  will  only  charge  you  sixpence 
a  ton  on  all  the  C(^al  that  comes  tip." 

They  said.  "What  about  the  surface?" 

".^h.  certainly :  T  will  sell  you  anv 
sin- face  land  you  want  for  the  purpose, 
for  a  consideration." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  they  said. 
"^'oti  arc  receiving  now  15s.  6d.  an  acre. 
What  will  you  want  from  us^?" 

"Well."  he  said,  "four  poimds  an 
acre." 

Tlun  they  <;aid  to  him.  "We  nnist 
bring  w<irknien  here,  and  as  there  are  no 
cottages  we  shall  have  to  build  them, 
and  we  propose  building  a  model 
village."    .And  thev  built  one  of  the  mos^t 
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beautiful  model  villages  in  the  kingdom. 
When  they  asked,  "Will  you  allow  us 
to  build  a  few  cottages?"  he  said,  "Cer- 
tainly, but  I  shall  want  a  small  return — 
£6  or  iio  an  acre — quite  moderate," 

This  landlord  is  really  a  most  moder- 
ate landlord.  The  land  was  at  ms.  6d. 
and  he  charges  £io.  Well,  that  is  only 
eighteen  times  the  value  of  the  land.  I 
can  give  cases  where  landlords  have 
charged  thirty,  forty,  even  a  hundred 
times  the  value  of  the  land.  This  man 
has  been  most  moderate — only  eighteen 
times  its  value. 

Then  he  said  to  them,  "There  is  the 
fish  pond,  rather  near  your  model  vil- 
lage. I  don't  think  it  will  be  worth  much 
afterwards,  whatever  it's  worth  now.  So 
1  think  you  had  better  take  it."  The 
mining  speculators  replied,  "All  right. 
It  will  be  rather  good  sport  to  fish  either 
for  trout  or  tadpoles." 

The  landlord:  "I  am  getting  £i  for 
it  now ;  I  will  let  you  have  it  for  eighteen 
guineas  a  year,  cheap." 

They  started.  They  spent  half  a  mil- 
lion without  knowing  what  would  hap- 
pen. It  was  a  real  speculation,  a  real 
risk.  They  took  it  on,  spent  half  a  mil- 
lion, discovered  the  coal,  and  the  land- 
owner is  getting  royalties  now  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  i20,ooo  per  annum.  He  is  get- 
ting, in  addition  to  the  £4.  per  annum  for 
every  acre  of  land  out  of  the  surface  used 
by  the  colliery — he  is  getting  £6  to  £10 
per  annum  per  acre  for  all  the  cottages 
there.  He  charges  £4  per  annum  for 
tipping  rubbish,  and  iio  per  annum  for 
each  workmen's  cottage.  And  he  is  mak- 
ing a  good  thing  out  of  it — a  very  good 
thing  out  of  it. 

Recently  they  were  prospering  and 
getting  more  and  more  coal  and  in  a 
very  short  time  they  will  be  paying 
£400,000  per  annum  for  this  land  for  the 
royalties  alone.  The  landlord  has  never 
spent  a  penny  upon  it.  Recently  they 
wrote  him  and  said,  "We  want  more 
ground  to  build  cottages  on." 

IK-  said,  "Certainly,  for  £150  per 
;urc" — the  land  now  for  agricultural 
purposes  being  worth  about  £20  per  acre 
and  the  landlord  getting  half  his  rates 
jKiid  (Hit  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country  in  respect  to  tlir  \ric\  tli.Tt  it  is 
agricultural  land. 

What  happens?     lie  saiil  to  theni,  "I 


will  let  you  have  this  land  at  £150  per 
acre,"  but  he  added,  "Xo  public  house  to 
be  erected — without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord." 

If  consent  is  given  an  extra  premium 
is  required.  I  like  a  man  who  puts  a 
high  value  on  his  principles.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  man  who  won't  part  with 
them  without  an  extra  premium. 

Where  does  my  Budget  come  in?  It 
comes  in  rather  late,  I  admit.  It  ought 
to  have  ,come  in  in  one  of  the  earlier 
chapters?  Still,  it  comes  in  soon  enough 
to  give  the  story  a  happy  ending.  When 
the  £40,000  royalty  comes,  5  per  cent. 
for  the  first  time  will  come  to  the  State. 
The  land  outside — the  land  which  is 
nominally  agricultural  land,  but  which  is 
now  valuable  building  land,  will  i^ay  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound.  When  it  is  s  )ld 
we  will  get  20  per  cent,  on  the  increase. 
And  when  the  landlord  passes  away  to 
another  sphere  we  shall  then  get  the  dead 
rent,  say  20  per  cent,  on  the  increase. 

l\Tore  than  that.  We  have  had  an- 
other little  provision.  We  have  consid- 
ered his  case  thoroly.  When  these  cot- 
tages fall  in  and  his  heir  comes  and 
walks  in  for  the  whole  of  this  beautiful 
model  village — this  model  landlord  of  a 
model  village — the  State  will  then,  un- 
der this  Budget,  say,  "V'ery  well,  if  you 
really  must  take  all  the  property  I  think 
we  had  better  get  a  toll  of  10  per  c«.nt. 
off  it,  at  any  rate.  We  shall  be  able  to 
do  something  for  the  people  who  live  in 
these  cottages." 

We  have  got  another  little  provision. 
The  5  per  cent,  only  applies  to  existing 
collieries.  P.ut  we  have  got  a  special 
provision  for  future  collieries.  We  shall 
then  ask  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  royalty, 
but  20  per  cent. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  provision 
in  this  lease,  because  it  really  casts  a 
strange,  almost  weird,  light  upon  the 
landlords'  ideal  of  rural  life  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  a  clause  in  the  lease  of 
this  model  village  that  no  persons  shall 
reside  in  any  of  these  cottages  if  they 
have  been  convicted  of  an  offense  against 
the  game  laws.  No  person  shall  reside 
there  if  the  landlord  or  his  agent  has 
any  ol>iection  to  him.  And  this  is  a  free 
lountry ! 

Here  is  a  poor  miner  who  is  guilty — 
of  what?      Of    doing  something  which 
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the  landlord  spends  his  life  in  doing — 
and  which  I  have  done  myself  many  a 
time — without  a  license — only  in  Wales. 
What  happens?  Not  merely  is  he  to  be 
hncd,  but  he  is  to  be  deprived,  as  far  as 
this  gentleman  is  concerned,  of  the  op- 
portunity for  all  time  of  earning  a  de- 
cent living  for  himself  and  his  family. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  a  provision  of  the 
sort  in  any  lease  is  an  outrage. 

Well,  these  are  the  ta.xes.  1  have 
given  illustrations  of  them.  I  defy  any 
reasonable  man  anywhere  to  say  that 
there  is  any  injustice  in  taxing  men  im- 
(ler  the  conditions,  when  the  State  needs 
the  money.  We  want  money  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  ;  to  provide  the  pen- 
sions of  the  old  people  who  have  been 
spending  their  lives  in  tilling  the  soil  at 
a  very  poor  pittance,  in  sinking  those 
mines,  risking  their  lives.  And  when 
they  are  old  we  do  not  want  to  starve 
them  or  humiliate  them ;  and  we  say 
what  better  use  can  you  make  of  wealth 
than  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
up  the  broken,  healing  the  wounded,  cur- 
ing the  sick,  bringing  a  little  more  light, 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  aged? 
These  men  ought  to  feel  honored  that 
Providence  has  given  them  the  chance  to 
put  a  little  into  the  poor-box,  and  since 
tliey  won't  do  it  themselves  we  have  got 
to  do  it  for  them. 

We  are  fighting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  have  had  a  prolonged  fight 
— one  of  the  longest  fights  in  the  history 
of  the  House.  We  are  getting  thru.  It 
has  got  a  very  dangerous  passage  still 
before  it  is  safe.  If  it  does  not  get  thru 
there,  then  it  will  come  to  the  people, 
and  there  will  be  two  questions  to  settle. 
One  is  the  Budget,  the  next  will  be  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  will  both  be  on 
the  same  ballot  paper.  It  will  be  the  last 
time,  probably,  the  question  will  be 
asked. 

It  is  an  old  question,  and  it  is  time  it 
should  be  answered.  Who  is  to  govern 
— the  people  or  the  peers?  We  nnist  de- 
pend upon  the  people.  We  may  be  invit- 
ing opinion  on  these  questions  within 
the  next  few  weeks — momentous  weeks 
in  the  history  of  England.  I  don't  know 
of  any  time  which  is  so  charged  with 
matters  of  moment  for  the  destiny  of 
this  great  country  as  the  present.  \'ou 
will  probably   soon   have  to  settle  these 


problems.  It  may  be  within  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months  the  future  of 
Britain  will  depend  on  not  merely  the 
intelligence,  the  clearness  of  vision,  but 
the  courage  the  people  will  display  in 
the  real  h(jur  of  their  trial. 

What  will  the  Lords  do?  Frankly  it 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  them  far 
more  than  it  concerns  us.  The  more 
irresponsible  and  featherbrained  among 
them  want  to  throw  it  out.  liut  what 
will  the  rest  do?  It  will  depend  on  the 
weather.  There  are  some  who  are  not 
fair-weatluT  sailors,  and  they  will  go 
on.  But  poor  Lord  Lansdowne — with 
his  creaking  old  ship  and  his  mutinous 
crew — there  he  is ;  he  has  got  to  sail  thru 
the  narrows  with  one  eye  on  the  weather 
glass  and  the  other  on  the  forecastle. 

But  it  does  not  depend  on  him.  It 
will  depend,  in  the  first  place,  probably 
on  the  reports  from  the  country.  The 
most  important  gentleman  in  the  busi- 
ness is  not  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  his 
adroit  management  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  real  sailing  master  is  Sir 
Alexander  Acland-Hood,  the  chief  whip 
of  the  Torv  party ;  and  the  Ancient 
Mariner  is  engaged  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  trying  to  decide  whether  it  is 
safe  to  shoot  the  albatross.  He  will 
probably  not  decide  until  too  late.  But 
still  this  is  the  great  constitutional  i)arty, 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other better  established  about  the  British 
Constitution  it  is  this,  that  the  Commons, 
and  the  Commons  alone,  have  the  com- 
plete control  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means  ;  and  what  our  fathers  established 
thru  centuries  of  struggle  and  of  strife 
— even  bloodshed — we  are  not  going  to 
be  traitors  to. 

As  long  as  the  Constitution  gave  rank 
and  possession  and  power  to  the  Lords 
it  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  As 
long  as  it  secured  even  their  sports  from 
intrusion  and  made  interference  with 
them  a  crime;  as  long  as  the  Constitu- 
tion enforced  royalties  and  ground  rents 
and  fees  and  premiums  and  fines,  and 
all  the  black  retimie  of  exaction:  as  long 
as  it  showered  writs  and  summonses  ancl 
injunctions  and  distresses  and  warrants 
to  enforce  them,  then  the  Constitution 
was  inviolate.  It  was  sacred.  It  was 
something  that  was  put  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  religion,  that  no  man  should 
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with  rude  hands  touch,  something  that 
the  chivalry  of  the  nation  ought  to  range 
itself  in  defense  of.  But  the  moment 
the  Constitution  looks  round;  the  mo- 
ment the  Constitution  begins  to  discover 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  outside 
park  gates  who  need  attention — then  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  torn  to  pieces. 

Let  them  realize  wliat  they  are  doing. 
They  are  forcing  a  revolution.  The 
Lords  may  decree  a  revolution,  but  the 
people  will  direct  it.  If  they  begin,  issues 
will  be  raised  that  they  little  dream  of. 
Questions  will  be  asked  which  are  now 
whispered  in  humble  voices,  and  answers 
will  be  demanded  then  with  authority. 
The  question  will  be  asked  whether  five 
hundred  men — ordinary  men,  chosen 
accidentally  from  among  the  unemployed 
— should  override  the  judgment,  the  de- 
liberate judgment,  of  millions  of  people 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry  which 
makes  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

That  is  one  question.  Another  will  be, 
Who  ordained  that  a  few  should  have 
the  land  of  Britain  as  a  perquisite?  Who 
made  ten  thousand  people  owners  of  the 


boil,  and  the  rest  of  us  transgressors  in 
ihc  land  of  our  birth? 

Who  is  it  who  is  responsible  for  the 
scheme  of  things  whereby  one  man  is 
engaged  thru  life  in  grinding  labor  to 
win  a  bare  and  precarious  subsistence 
for  himself,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
days,  he  claims  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity he  served  a  poor  pension  of 
cightpence  a  day,  he  can  only  get  it  thru 
a  revolution,  and  another  man  who  does 
not  toil  receives  every  hour  of  the  day. 
every  hour  of  the  night,  while  he  slum- 
bers, more  than  his  poor  neighbor  re- 
ceives in  a  whole  year  of  toil  ? 

Where  did  the  table  of  that  law  come 
from? 

Whose  fingers  inscribed  it? 

These  are  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked.  The  answers  are  charged  with 
peril  for  the  order  of  things  the  peers 
represent ;  but  they  are  fraught  with 
rare  and  refreshing  fruit  for  the  parched 
lips  of  the  multitude  which  have  been 
treading  the  dusty  road  along  which  the 
people  have  marched  thru  the  dark  ages 
which  are  now  merging  into  light. 

LoNroN,    Enc.land. 


On  an   Embroidered   Binding 

(King  Charles  the  First's  Copy  of  the  Cambridge  Bible) 

BY  FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD    SHERMAN 

Clothed  in  the  crimson  of  an  English  king, 
And  blazoned  with  rare  broideries  of  gold, 
Of  silver  and  of  colors  that  still  hold 

The  glory  of  a  Past  that  poets  sing — 

The  holy  book  Charles  read — this  precious  thing — 
Remains  to  show  how  in  the  days  of  old 
God's  word  was  treasured  by  the  brave  and  bold, 

\\  ith  whose  renown  earth's  farthest  corners  ring. 

The  humblest  soul  to  common  labor  bred. 
Comfort  can  find  in  every  precious  page 
Of  this  great  book  magnificently  bound. 
And.  reading  here  where  once  a  monarch  read 
His  words  who  reigns  forever   age  to  age. 

The  peace  that  passcth  knowledge  may  be  found. 

New   Vkbk  City. 


kino's  head  tavern. 

Illustration  from  "  Iniis  and  Taverns  of  Old  Londou"  by  Ihnry 

C.  Shelley. 

Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 


Thru  the  doors  ol  the  White  Hart,  Bonr's  Head,  the  "Devil  Tav- 
ern," and  many  another  old  landmark,  passes  again  that  stream  of 
fashionable,  literary  and  professional  folk  v>,'ho  gambled  and  gossiped 
nnd  vitalized  the  time  and  place  without  knowing  that  they  had 
started  Ihu  first  impulse  toward  present  day  club  life. 


ANNE    OF    AVONLEA. 
From  Painting  by  George  Gtbbs. 


ANNE  OF  AVONLEA,  by  L.  M.  Montgomery,  published  by  I,.  C. 
Page  CS.  Company,  is  a  sequel  to  "Anne  of  Green  Gables,"  of  whose 
heroine  Mr.  Clemens  (Mark  Twaini  wrote,  "  The  most  delightful  c'.iild 
since  the  immortal  Alice."  In  "  Anne  of  Avonlea  "  the  old,  familiar 
characters  are  again  seen,  and  some  new,  equally  interesting  ones 
are  introduced. 
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'1  he  Arabian  Nights.  Their  liest  Known  Talcs. 
Kditcd  by  Kate  DouRlas  Wiggin  and  Nora  A. 
Smith.  Illustrated  by  Maxficld  Parrish.  12  color 
plates.  Decorated  cover.  (lilt  top.  Pictorial 
end    papers.      Scribiier's.      $2.50. 

Legends  of  the  Alhambra.  By  Washington  Irving. 
With  illustrations  and  decorations  by  Georse 
Hood,  and  an  introduction  by  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  Rubricated  title  page.  Six  color  plates 
and  frontispiece,  also  in  color.  Gilt  top  and 
fancy  end  papers.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott. 
$2.50. 

The  Peter  Newell  Calendar  (or  I'^io.  With  draw- 
ings by  Peter  Newell.  Colored  cover  and  vari- 
ous months  in   tint.      In  a  box.      Harper's.     $1. 

The  Courlin'.  I5y  James  Russell  Lowell.  Set  to  )iic- 
tures  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.  Kngravcd  and  triple- 
tinted  frontispiece.  Tinted  title  page.  Facsimile 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  poem  included. 
Pictorial  end  papers.     Houghton,   Mifflin.     $1.50. 

Jane  Jones  and  Some  Others.  Bv  Ben  King.  Illu^.- 
trations  in  color  by  John  A.  Williams.  Title 
page  and  borders  tinted  in  vert.  Chicago:  Forbes 
&  Co.     In  a  box.     $2. 

Retrospections  of  an  Acti-e  Life.  By  John  Bigelow. 
Illustrated  with  4S  portraits  in  halftone.  Three 
volumes  in   a  box.      linker  &   Taylor.      $ij. 

The  American  Girl.  By  Harrison  Fisher.  With  vi 
foreword  by  James  Carrington.  )2  plates  in  full 
color  and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Fisher.  Engraved 
and  tinted  title  page.  In  a  box.  Scribncr's. 
$3.50. 

Girls  of  Today.  With  2i  engravings  in  color  and 
72  in  black  and  white.  Wy  Clarence  F.  IJnder- 
wood.  With  poems  by  various  authors.  Tinted 
and  decorated  title  page.  Fancy  end  papers. 
F.    A.    Stokes.      $3. 

City  People.  By  Janus  Montgomery  Flagg.  With 
numerous  drawings  and  cartoons  by  the  author. 
Scribner's.      $3.50. 

Modes  and  Manners  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ai 
Represented  in  the  Pictures  and  lingra-.ings  of  the 
Time.  Translated  by  M.  Kdwards.  With  an 
introduction  by  tirace  Rhys.  1790- 18;  8.  Nu- 
merous color  and  other  plates.  Tinted  title  page. 
Gilt  lop.     3  vols,   in  a  box.      Dutton.      $7. 

Hogarth's  London.  Pictures  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  ^  By  Henry  B.  Whealley, 
F.S.A.  Illustrated.  Frontispiece  in  pholograx  ure. 
Rubricated  title  page.     Gilt  top.     Outlon.     $4.8.:. 

Inns  and  Ta-crns  of  Old  London.  Setting  I'orth  tin- 
Historical  and  Literary  .Associations  of  Those 
Ancient  Hostelries,  Together  with  an  .Account 
of  the  Most  Notable  ColVec  Houses,  Clubs  and 
Pleasure  Gardens  of  the  British  Metropolis.  P.v 
Henry  C.  Shelley.  Rubricated  title  page.  Col- 
ored frontispiece  rei>roduccd  in  this  issue  and 
other  illustrations  from  photographs  and  rare 
old   prints.     Gilt  top.      Boston:   L.   C.    Page.      $3. 


The    Players  of   London.      A   Tale   of   an    Elizabethan 

Smart      .Set.         By      Louise      Bcccher     Chancellor. 

Decorations    in     mauve    by     Henry    B.     Matthews. 

Gilt  top  and  decorative  end  papers.     B.   W.   Dodge. 

$i-7S- 
Italian    Hours.      By    Hmry   James.      With    illustrations 

in    color    by    Joseph     Pcnncll.       32    color    plates. 

Rubricated     title     page.        Gilt     top.        Decorative 

cover.     Houghton,    Nlifflin.      $7.50. 

Dutch  New  York.  By  Esther  Singleton*.  With  nu- 
merous illustrations.  Frontispiece  in  i)hotogravure. 
Decorated  and  tinted  title  page.  Decorative  head 
pieces.      Gilt    top.      Dodd,    Mead.      $3.50. 

The  Maine  Woods.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Illus- 
trated by  Clifton  Johnson.  Frontispiece  in 
photogravure.  Rubricated  title  page  introducing 
portrait  of  Thoreau.     Gilt  top.     Crowcll.     $2. 

One  Hundred  Country  Houses.  Modern  American 
Examples.  By  Aymar  Embury  II.  Coiiiously 
illustrated.      Decorated  cover.      Century.      $3. 

Tlie  Garden  in  the  Wilderness.  By  a  Hermit.  II 
lustrated  by  the  autlior  and  Bentlcy.  Title  page 
in  Malachite  tint.  Gilt  top.  I'aker  &  Taylor  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  American  Flower  Garden.  By  Ncltje  Blanchan. 
Planting  lists  by  Leonard  Barron.  Illu'^trated 
with  92  full-page  photographs.  Rubricated  title 
page.  Colored  frontispiece.  Gilt  Top.  Double- 
day,   Page.     %%. 

Beautiful  Children,  Immortalized  by  the  Masters.  By 
C.  Haldane  McFall.  With  jo  reproductions  in 
color  of  famous  paintings.  Edited  by  T.  Lemaa 
Hare.  Pictcrial  title  page  in  tint.  Gilt  top. 
Dodd,    Mead.      $5. 

The  Book  of  Happy  Days.  Made  by  Ella  M.  Boult 
and  Beatrice  Stevens.  20  illustrations.  Engraved 
title  page.  Jlecorated  cover.  $3.  49  West  ssth 
street.   New   York. 
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The    It'orks  of  Jesus.      Bi  ii.c 
His  Acts  of  Healing 
logical   Order,   with   t 
His  Own   Summary  ti    11 
by    Edna    S.    Ijtile.      l-"ror 
dc   Vinci.     In  a  box.     S.m    ii.nui^ 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

II  i(/i    Chri.\t    in    Palestine.      ]'■ 
Scholicld,     M.  D.       Illust: 
catcd  title  page.     Frontispm  i    upii 
in  this  issue.     Fenno  &  Co.     (1.25. 

Bethlehem  lo  OH:  el.  By  J.  R  Miller.  O.  D.  The 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  ^illustrated  by  modern  paint- 
ers.     Rubricated   title   page.      Crowcll.      $1.50. 

The  Book  of  Christmas.  With  an  introduction  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  and  an  accompaniment  ol 
drawings  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  With 
12   plates  after  old   and   i.  >is.      IVcorativc 

title    page.       <^i'?    '.ip.       N  $1-25. 
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Christmas  in  Art.  The  Nativity  as  Depicted  by 
Artists  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 
By  Frederick  Kcpiicl.  W'ith  numerous  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  reproductions  of  rare  prints  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Uibliotheque  Nationalc. 
Kubricated  title  page.     Uuflield.     $2.50. 

Where  the  Laborers  Are  Few.  By  Margaret  Dcland. 
Illustrated  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.  Title  page 
and  Marginalia  in  green  tint.  Gilt  top.  Harper's. 
$1.50. 

Beasley's  Christmas  Party.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
Illustrated  by  Ruth  Sypherd  Clements.  Double 
tinted  title  page.  Frontispiece  and  other  illus- 
trations in  color.     Harper's.     $1.25. 

Carlotta's  Intended.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  For- 
get-me-not Edition.  Frontispiece  in  tint.  Decora- 
tive title  page  in  3  colors.  Gilt  top.  Harper's. 
$1.25. 

The  Lilac  Girl.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  With 
illustrations  in  color  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood. 
Decorations  by  Edward  Stratton  Holloway.  Tillj 
page  in  tint.  Marginalia  in  black  and  white. 
In   a  box.     Philadelphia:    Lippincott.     $2. 

What  Does  Christmas  Really  Mean?  A  sermon  be- 
gun by  John  T.  McCutcheon,  continued  by  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Tones,  and  published  by  Forbes  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Rubricated  and  green  tinted  title  page. 
Malachite  borders.     50  cents. 

You  and  Some  Others.  Being  Poems  for  Occasions. 
By  Agnes  Greene  Foster.  The  decorations  by 
Will  Jenkins.  Frontispiece  by  S.  Young  Hunter 
after  his  painting  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London. 
Decorative  title  page.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.     Boxed.     $1.25. 

Anna  of  Avonlea.  By  L.  M.  Montgomery.  With 
frontispiece  and  cover  in  color  by  George  Gibbs. 
Frontispiece  reproduced  in  this  issue.  Boston: 
L.   C.   Page.     $1.50. 

Their  Heart's  Desire.  By  Frances  Foster  Perry. 
With  illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher  and  decora- 
tions by  Theodore  B.  Hapgood.  Six  color  plates. 
Title  page  and  marginalia  in  purple  and  gold. 
In    a   box.      Dodd,    Mead.      $2. 


Great  Hymns  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Compiled  by 
Eveline  Warner  Brainerd.  Thumb  Nail  Series. 
Frontis|ii'-ce  in  tint.  Title  page  in  red  and 
green.      Full   gilt.     Century   Co.     (i. 

Lead  Kindly  Light.  Intimations  from  Cardinal  New- 
man s  hymn.  By  John  Sheridan  Zelie.  Dodd, 
Mead.     75  cents. 

My  Country.  An  illustrated  and  illuminated  version 
of  the  American  national  anthem.  By  Walter 
Little.  Illuminated  title  page.  The  Tandy- 
Thomas   Co.     $3. 

Ttianatopsis.  By  William  CuUen  Bryant.  With  illus- 
trations and  text  etched  from  sketches  by  Wal- 
worth Stilson.  Rough  edges.  The  Tandy-'Thomas 
Co.     $10. 

The  Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  By  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. With  an  introduction  by  Wallace  Rice. 
Rubricated  title  page.  Headpieces  and  head 
bands.     Chicago:  McClurg.     50  cents. 

Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  By  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
(Author's  final  revision.)  With  the  Literal  Omar. 
IJeing  a  Version  of  Those  Quotations  of  the 
Original  upon  which  Fitzgerald's  Poem  was 
Based.  Edited  by  Arthur  Guiterman.  With  8 
illustrations  by  Gilbert  James.  Rubricated  and 
decorated  title  page.  Rubricated  colophon.  In 
a  box.     Paul   Elder  &   Co.     $1.50. 

Rubdiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Translated  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Reynold  .Mleyne  Nicholson,  Litt.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Persian  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  16 
illustrations  in  color  by  Gilbert  James.  Engraved 
title  page.  Persian  borders  and  decorations. 
Macmillan.       $2.50. 

Pewter  and  the  Amateur  Collector.  By  Edwards  J. 
Gale.  With  43  plates  illustrating  the  subject. 
Uncut   edges.     Gilt   top.      Scribner's.     $2.50. 


Ally  of  I  lie  books  reviezi'ed  or  advertised  in 
this  number  will  be  sent  bv  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  chief  charm  of  The  Arabian 
Nights,  as  edited  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  and  Nora  A.  Smith,  lies 
in  the  ilkistrations  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 
As  usual,  Mr.  Parrish  sees  things  just  a 
tride  differently  than  do  other  illustrators 
and  he  has  worked  his  pictures  out  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas.  He  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  happy  in  his  illus- 
tration of  "'I'he  ]<"i.>^hcrman  and  the 
Genie."  The  black  and  white  reproduc- 
tion gives  but  a  hint  of  the  original  with 
its  delicately  modulated  gradation  of 
color  and  its  cunning  contrasts.  This  edi- 
tion of  The  .Irabian  Xii^lits  will  not  be 
relegated  to  the  realm  of  children's  books 
hut  will  be  treasured  by  their  elders. 

77»r  Lci^citds  of  the  Alliambra  abound 
in  the  marvels  with  which  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  familiarized  the  Western  World. 
hut  as  told  by  Irving  give  us  something 
of  high  ideals  of  chivalry,  the  active  valor 
of  patriotism,  the  poetry  of  a  love  which 
is  Oriental   in   its  abandon,   its  glowing 


speech,  and  its  luxury  of  setting,  and 
strikes  the  note  of  sentiment  quite  as 
distinctly  as  the  older  stories  struck  the 
note  of  passion.  George  Hood  had  a 
noble  theme  for  his  illustrative  task, 
which  he  has  delightfully  accomplished. 

The  Peter  Neurll  Calendar  for  igio 
contains  thirteen  leaves  in  brilliant  tint.s. 
There  is  one  for  each  month  and  a  cover 
showing  a  girl  all  dressed  in  blue  feed- 
ing the  New  Year  with  a  spoon.  As 
personified  the  young  year  looks  its  age. 
The  calendar  lacks  the  uniqueness  of 
Newell "s  "Hole  Book"  of  last  year.  but. 
nevertheless,  the  artist's  conception  of 
the  .symbolism  of  the  months  differs  es- 
scntiallv  from  the  conventional. 

Lowell's  ever  popular  poem.  The 
Courtin,  with  its  homely  sentimental  ap- 
peal, comes  to  us  again  this  year  with  a 
new  dressing,  in  which  tlie  pictures,  in 
color,  are  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.  Ix)well 
has  said  of  this  poem  that  it  was  the  re- 
suit    almost   of   pure    accident.      A    few 
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DRAWING    BY    HARRISON    FISHER. 

I"rom    Fislior's    "The    American    Girl."      (Charles    Scribncr's    Sons.) 


nu-rc  accidents  like  the  one  that  jjave  us 
The  Conrtin  could  easily  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  their  enrichment  of  literature. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  to  include  in  the 
hook  a  facsimile  of  the  orig^inal  manu- 
«5cript. 

In  1898  Forhes  &  Co.,  of  r.o.^^ton  and 
Chicago,  issued  a  volume  of  />'(';;  Kini:;'s 
]'ci\^c.     This  year  the  same  firm  are  is- 


suing Jatic  Jones  and  Some  Others,  by 
the  same  P>en  K'uv^.iu  tin  edition  de  luxe. 
Tile  ([uaint  conceits  of  King  have  been 
ilhistraled  by  John  A.  Williams  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  illuminate  the  text  and 
In  accent  their  Inimor.  Ben  King  was 
essentially  a  light-hearted  singer  of 
songs,  appealing  Ix^causc  of  their  spon- 
taneity, but  the  world  lost  him  at  an  age 
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when  his  work  seemed  to  have  but  just      She  appears  in  happy  moods,  in  society, 

bcfjun.  in  sport,  in  a  dozen  ways  as  only   Mr. 

The  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Life      Fisher  could  possibly  present  her.     The 


nil-:  NAiniTV. 

l!y    Albtrl    Dinir    (1471-1528).      Origir.al   line   engraving.      .After   the   pmof   in    tlic   old   royal   collection   of   tlic 
kings    of    France.      From    Kcppcl's    "Christmas   in    .-\rt."     (Diiffield  &  Co.) 


by  John  r.iq;cli)w  is  an  important  cmitri 
bution  to  contemporary  hi.story  that  de- 
serves more  consideration  than  can  here 
be  given  to  the  book,  so  mu.st  be  reserved 
for  review  later.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Higelow  appears  in  this  issue  as  an  in- 
sert. 

Some  new  and  some  older  conceptions 
of  femininity  by  Harrison  Eisiier  are 
given    a   place    in    The   American    Girl. 


ll■<l^^l^pu■cc  111  liic  volume  is  reproduced 
iiercwith  in  black  and  white. 

Girls  of  Today  contains  a  collection  of 
the  drawings  of  Clarence  F.  l^iderwood, 
some  of  wliich  are  in  full  color.  The 
book  is  still  further  embellislied  with  ap- 
propriate bits  of  verse,  one  of  which  is 
herewith  reproduced.  The  l>ook  includes 
some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Underwood's  re- 
cent work. 
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The  charm  of  the  country  finrN  many  this  hook,  from  the  j^irl  who  holds  out  her 

eulogists,  hut  James  Ahjntgomery  hlagg  hands  to  you  on  the  first  page  to  the  very 

has  recognized  something  of  the  charm  end,  has  a  story  to  tell  that  is  worth  the 

that  helongs  to  the  dwellers  in  the  cities  telling.      The   artist   has    his   own    ideas 

and  he  has  filled  a  portfolio  with  draw-  about  the  things  he  pictures  and  he  cx- 

ings  of  City  People.     Flvery  picture  in  presses  those  ideas  in  his  own  way.    The 


Cnpyiik.'!"'    I'*''   l'»    Till   (>n(ii!\  C. 

CARPliNTKK    HOUSE.    [.AKE   CKNEVA.    WISCONSIN 

Howard   Shaw,    architect.      From   "One   HonHred   Homes," 
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result    is    always    pleasing,    always    in 
lighter  vein. 

Modes  and  Manners  of  the  XIX  Cen- 
tury is,  of  course,  illustrated  with  fashion 
plates,  but  the  book  also  introduces  por- 
traits, miniatures,  paintings,  and  in  some 
ca-cs  oven  photogrnpb=;  showing  real  per- 


MATTAWAMKKAC.    TOINT. 
I'roni   Tliorcau's  "In  the   Maine   Woods."     (T.   Y 

sonages  clothed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
epoch  to  which  they  belong.  The  book 
closely  follows  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Octave  I^zannc  in  Fashions  in  Paris. 
lypy-iSp/,  as  issued  thru  (he  Scribncr's 
in  i8(>S,  and  similarly  shows  the  gradual 
evolution  of  stvle  in  costume.     Some  of 


the  fashionable  dresses  of  long  ago  seem 
far  less  attractive  to  us  than  they  did  to 
those  who  wore  them  and  doubtless 
reveled  in  them,  in  spite  of  their  mon- 
strosity. 

In  Hogarth's  London  we  see  some- 
tliing  of  the  life  of  that  great  city  as  it 
was  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. Many  of  Ho- 
gartb's  sketches  and 
drawings,  reproduced  in 
this  book,  tinctured  a? 
they  are  with  satire  and 
that  wonderful  humor 
that  was  characteristic 
of  Hogarth,  give  a  faith- 
ful idea  of  things  as  they 
were  in  London  during 
the  eighteenth  century. 
The  book  is,  however, 
chiefly  concerned  with 
Hogarth's  streets  anrl 
buildings  .scattered  all 
over  London.  Another 
side  of  London  appears 
in  The  Inns  and  Taverns 
of  Ohi  London,  as  de- 
scril>ed  by  Henry  C. 
Shelley.  These  places 
are  rich  in  the  romance 
of  literati  and  boni- 
faces.  When  the  Ches- 
hire Cheese  is  mentioned 
one  thinks  straightway 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
coterie:  "The  Mitre" 
brings  up  Pepys.  Ben 
Jon  son  and  \\\nlpole ; 
w  bile  the  "Hoar's 
Head."  not  to  mention 
others,  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Shakespeare, 
(ioldsmith  and  with  our 
W  ashington  Irving.  The 
colored  frontispiece  of 
this  volume  is  repro- 
duced in  this  issue.  The 
Players  of  London  is  a 
pretty  little  romance  in 
which  figures  Good 
Queen  Bess.  Will  Shakespeare.  Burbage. 
the  Earl  of  SoutbamptiMi.  Lords  Bedford 
and  Essex,  and  some  others  of  lesser 
note.  The  fashion  in  which  the  bard  of 
.\von  received  his  commission  for  the 
Merrv  W'ives  of  Windsor  is  incidental- 
Iv  introduced.     The  charm   of  the   tale 


Crowell   &   Co.) 
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A    WATKU    l.AKDKN. 
A   brook,    falling   down    the    swanl    between  trees   and   Imsbes   and  clumpy   growths,    may   be  induced   by   a    dam 
to  overflow  a  bit   of   low  lying   meadow   and     become     the     principal     factor     in     a     water     garden.       From 
lilanchan's   "The   American   Flower   Garden."      (Doublcday,    Page  &   Co.) 
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hinges  upon  the  substitution  of  a  .e^irl  for  iicjliday  books  of  the  present  year  The 
her  brother,  who  was  fever-stricken,  and  first  of  the  included  papers,  entitled 
what  happened  in  consequence.  "Ktaadn,"    was    originally    published    in 

The  combination  of  Henry  James  and  the  Union  Mai^aciiic  ( Xew  York)  in 
Joseph  Pennell  in  Italian  Hours  was  ex-  1848:  the  second.  "Chesuncook."  came 
ceedingly  happy.  The 
two  masters  working  in 
their  own  fields  have  pro- 
duced a  charming  holiday 
book.  The  notes  by 
Henry  James  on  varicnis 
visits  to  Italy  are.  in  this 
volume,  collected  for  the 
first  time.  They  refer  in 
the  main  to  visits  made 
some  years  ago.  The 
various  papers,  however, 
have  dates  afifixed  so  that 
it  is  easily  possible  to 
identify  the  period  of  Mr. 
James's  visit.  The  illus- 
trations are  in  low  tones 
but  are  well  executed,  as 
Pennell  always  executes. 

Dutch  Nezv  York,  to 
which  we  made  some  ref- 
erence in  our  issue  of 
September  30,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  book 
thus  far  issued  that  bears 
the  name  of  Esther  Sin- 
gleton as  author.  Her 
earlier  work  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  compila- 
tions, but  in  Dutch  Neif 
York  she  attempts  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  worthy 
burghers,  their  wives  and 
children,  their  orchards 
and  gardens,  their  dwell- 
ing places,  furniture,  sil- 
ver, glass,  curios,  and  or- 
naments, their  housekeep- 
ing, servants  and  slaves, 
their  provisions  for  the 
education  of  their  chil- 
dren, their  business,  rec- 
reations, and,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  give  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  Dutch  \'cw 
York,  in  which  she  has 
done  a  very  conscientious 
and  painstaking  piece  of  work. 

TJic    Maine     Jl'oods.     by     Henry     D. 
Thoreau,  in  new  edition,   is  one  of  the 


DUTCH    CLOCK    IN    THE    VAN 

CORTL.ANPT     M.\NOR     HOUSE. 

l*"rom    Singleton's    "niitrh    New 
York."      (Podd,    Mead    &    Co.) 


out  in  the  Atlantic 
.\fonthlx  in  1858;  while 
the  third  paper,  on  "The 
A  1 1  e  g  a  s  h  and  East 
r>ranch,"  was  included  in 
a  volume  published  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields  in 
1864.  The  Mdine  Woods 
is  a  companion  to  Cape 
Cod.  to  which  we  made 
reference  last  year.  Clif- 
ton Johnson  has,  in  the 
cases  of  both  books,  fol- 
lowed in  Thoreau's  foot- 
steps, seeing,  as  far  as 
may  be.  with  the  great 
naturalist's  eyes  and  con- 
firming the  sight  with  a 
camera.  In  the  case  of 
The  Maine  U'oods  few  if 
any  changes  have  taken 
place  since  Thoreau  wrote 
of  them  half  a  century  or 
more  ago. 

One  Hundred  Country 
//oi/.$T.y  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  modern  American 
examples  of  country 
lidmes  gathered  from  here 
and  there  all  over  the 
Tnitcd  States.  Out  of  the 
array  of  New  England 
Colonial.  Southern  Col- 
onial. Classic  Revival. 
Dutch  Colonial.  Spanish 
or  Mission.  .\nierican 
Farm-house.  Elizabethan, 
Modern  English.  Italian, 
.Art  Nouvcau.  and  Japan- 
esque that  the  author  has 
included  in  his  IxDok.  he 
is.  indeed,  fastidious  who 
cannot  fir.d  something 
tliat  suits  him  as  a  design 
for  a  country  house.  The 
reproduction  here  given 
sliows  one  of  the  included 
houses  in  the  Italian  style 

as  designed  by  Howard  Shaw. 

The    Garden    in    the    ]['ilderness    is   a 

svnqiathetic  account  of  the  experience  of 


JOHN    BKiELOW   AT    NINKTY-TWO 

This  portrait  trlves  a  sugrgrestion  of  tlie  cncrey  nnd  intellectual  acumen  which  mark  every 

paKC  of  the  authors  "Ketrospcctions  of  nn  Active  Life,"  one  of  the  classic 

bioBraphies.  three  volumes   full   of  letters,  anecdotes,  personalia 

and  iflimpses  of  trreat  persons  and  ^rcat  events 


{Rfpfvdutrd  by  firrmisston  of  Thr  Bakrt  (5^  Taylor  Co.") 
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an  artist  and  his  wife  in  garden-making. 
The  pages  of  the  hor)k  teem  with  bright, 
sparkling  descriptive  matter,  '['he  gar 
den  of  its  pages  is  a  real  garden,  filled 
not  only  with  flowers  but  with  the  prob- 
lems that  must  of  necessity  go  with  the 
successful  growing  of  both  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Garden-making,  it  seems, 
is  full  of  sentiment  and  a  process  adapted 
for  draw.ing  i)eople  togctlier.  The  book 
gives  a  new  and  vital  significance  to  the 
old  lines: 

"When  tired  of  life  and  ail   its  i)Uiv  scenes. 
Go  out   into  tlie  garden   and   hide   hehind    the 
beans." 

The  book  is  really  a  most  delightful 
one,  and  a  garden  hater  who  .started  to 
read  it  could  not  escape  conversion  into 
a  garden  lover.  The  American  I'lotvcr 
Garden^  while  it  does  not  totich  tijwn  the 
sentimental  side  at  all,  is  notwithstanding 
full  of  practical  hints  as  to  the  making 
of  a  flower  garden.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
limitations  of  space  of  necessity  curtail 
the  notice  this  book  deserves.  The  cul- 
tivation of  flowers  is  so  fascinating  that 
a  good  book  about  gardens  always  has  a 
market.  One  of  the  illustrations  from 
this  book,  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest,  is 
herewith  reproduced. 

The  author  of  Beaitfifitl  Children  has 
drawn  upon  the  Continental  galleries  for 
the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  book 
wh.ich  arc  derived  from  some  of  the 
greatest  masters.  A  decided  contrast 
exists  between  the  children  as  pictured 
by  the  several  masters.  In  sotne  cases 
the  adult  overshadows  the  juvenile,  but 
the  pictures  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  colored  plates  delightfully  carry  out 
the  color  schemes  in  the  originals  from 
which  they  were  derived. 

Tn  our  annual  contests  for  vacation 
and  children  pictures,  we  have  sotnetimes 
foimd.  on  turning  over  the  photographs 
lo  look  at  the  names  on  the  back,  that  we 
had  picked  otit  several  photographs  bv 
ATiss  Ella  M.  Roult.  We  have  then,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  par- 
tialitv.  been  obliged  to  be  really  partial 
and  to  thri~)w  out  arbitrarily  some  -of  her 
photoQ-raphs  that  others  might  have  a 
chance.  "Rut  otir  readers,  who.  to  judge 
from  (heir  letters,  love  the  Boult  chil- 
dren as  well  as  we.  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  .she  has  published  a  volimie  entitled 
The  Book  of  ffiif>f>y  Days,     .\mong  the 


illustrations  "The  Bath"  and  "Supper- 
Time,"  which  we  published  in  our  Vaca- 
tion Number,  June  3,  Ujoij,  api)ear  here 
in  larger  half-tones.  Appropriate  verses 
selected  or  written  by  Miss  Boult  and 
Miss  .Stevens  arc  printed  opposite  the 
pictures  in  typewritten  text. 

A  collation  from  Scriptural  narrative 
has  been  made  by  P^dna  S.  Little  under 
the  title  of  The  IVorh's  of  Jesus.  In  this 
volume  the  author  has  included  as  nearlv 
as  possible  a  chronological  record  of  the 
deeds  of  Christ,  and  has  appended  The 
Sermon  on  the  xMount  as  tlie  acce|)ted 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Great 
Teacher. 

/('////  Christ  in  Palestine  is  made  up  of 
four  addres.scs  by  A.  T.  Schofield,  ^f.  D. 
These  four  addresses  were  given  in  the 
autumn  of  1905  by  re(|uest  of  a  London 
Clidj,  and  were  based  upon  a  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land  dtning  the  preceding  year. 
The  subjects  of  the  addresses  were: 
Bethlehem,  or  the  Birth  of  Christ:  Naza- 
reth, or  the  Life  of  Christ;  Capernaum, 
or  the  Work  of  Christ,  and  Jerusalem,  or 
the  Death  of  Christ.  The  frontispiece  of 
this  book  is  reproduced  herewith  in  color. 

The  distinctive  feature  in  Bethlehem  to 
Olivet  is  the  inclusion  of  exclusivelv 
modern  paintings  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
fesus  Christ.  Thirty  full-page  plates 
have  been  included  in  the  book  derived 
largely  from  the  English.  I-'rench  and 
German  .schools.  \  brief  chapter  has 
been  supplied  by  Dr.  Miller  to  accom- 
pany each  of  the  plates.  These  have 
been  arranged  chroiK^looicallv,  and  the 
most  important  points  in  Christ's  life  are 
thtis  both  pictured  and  described. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  uather  to- 
gether old  and  new  thoughts  upon 
Christmas  and  mass  them  t(\grther  in  a 
book  called  The  Book  of  Christmas.  .\t 
the  en<l  of  nearly  two  thousand  vears 
Christmas  shows  no  signs  of  decrepitude 
or  weariness  else  there  would  be  lacking 
inspiration  to  write  about  it  so  constant- 
Iv.  .^s  Mr.  Mabie  happilv  savs  in  his 
introductiiMi.  Tlte  Book  of  Christmas  is 
"a  book  of  joy  in  the  sadness  of  the 
world,  a  book  of  ]>lav  in  the  work  of  the 
world,  a  book  oi  consolation  in  the  sor- 
row of  the  world." 

Tt  is  most  interesting  to  midcrstand 
what  conceptions  artists  have  of  the  first 
Christmas.     F>^r  the  purpose  of  cnlight- 
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ening  us  on  this  point  Frederick  Keppel 
has  collected  much  data  regarding  the 
Nativity  as  depicted  by  artists  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  under  the 
general  title  of  Christinas  in  Art.  The 
illustrative  features 
of  the  book  include 
the  reproduction  of 
rare  prints  in  the 
British  ]\luseum  and 
the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale  as  executed 
by  Giotto,  Albert 
Diirer.  Peter  Paul 
R'ubens,  Murillo  and 
some  others.  One 
of  Diirer's  line  en- 
gravings has  been 
re])roduced  in  con- 
nection with  this 
text. 

Margaret  Deland 
preaches  a  powerful 
Christmas  sermon  in 
her  little  story  called 
Where  the  Laborers 
arc  Few.  A  one- 
legged  acrobat,  by 
means  of  a  bad  fall 
that  wrenches  his 
knee  and  lays  him 
up  for  several  days, 
does  a  clergvman's 
work,  and  in  the 
story  is  shown  the 
way  to  do  the  mis- 
sionary work  he  was 
anxious  to  do.  The 
illustrations  are  by 
.Mice  Barber  Ste- 
phens and  the  text 
pages  are  rendered 
attractive  by  means 
of  green  marginalia. 

Bodlh  Tarkington 
has  written  a  very 
pleasing  little  Christ- 
mas story  under  the 
title  of  Beasley's 
Christinas  Party.  It 
has  a  dash  of  jour- 
nalism in  it  as  well  as  of  politics,  busi- 
ness, gossip  and  other  incidentals,  but  the 
best  feature  of  the  book  is  the  romance 
it  contains.  The  silent  ficifure  of  the  law- 
\er   sacrificing  himself   for  the   crippled 


ADVICE  TO   A   GIRL. 

Never  love   unless  you  can 

Bear   with  all   the   faults   of  man  I 

Men   sometimes  will  jealous  be 

Though  but   little  cause  they  sec, 

And   hang    the   head  as   discontent. 

And   speak  what   straight  they  will   repent 


I'roni    Clarence    F.    Underwood's    "Girls    of 
Today."      (F.    A.    Stokes   Co.) 

Men,  that  but   one  saint  adore. 
Make  a  show   of  love  to  more; 
Beauty  must   be  scorned  in  none, 
Though  but   truly  served  in   one: 
For   what   is  courtship  but  disguise? 
True'hearts  may  have  dissembling  eyes. 

Men,  when  their  affairs  require, 
Must  awhile  themselves  retire; 
Sometimes  hunt,   and   sometimes   hawk, 
And   not  ever  sit   and  talk:  — 
If  these  and  such-like   you  can  bear. 
Then  like,  and  love,  and  never  fear! 

—  Thomas  Campion. 


child  Stands  out  as  a  background  against 
which  is  thrown  as  a  spotlight  the  love 
of  a  man  for  a  woman,  or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
realism  of  the  story,  to  say  the  love  of  a 

woman  for  a  man. 

Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart  has  also  writ- 
ten a  Christmas 
story  entitled  Car- 
Iflfta's  Intended.  It 
is  full  of  pathos  in 
its  commingling  of 
Irish  and  Italian 
types.  A  mother's 
and  a  father's  ambi- 
tion for  their  daugh- 
ter, the  unfolding  of 
the  love  of  a  young 
Italian  girl,  and  the 
self-sacrifice  of  a 
poor,  crippled  Irish- 
man are  the  inci- 
dents that  Mrs. 
Stuart  has  skillfully 
combined  into  a 
story  that  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  any 
one  with  the  least 
sentiment  in  h  i  s 
makeup. 

Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour's contribution 
to  this  year's  fiction 
is  under  the  title  of 
The  Lilac  Girl.  It 
is  not  so  good  as 
My  Lady  of  the  Fos[ 
of  last  year.  The 
mystery  of  love  has 
again  inspired  Mr. 
Barbour  and  he 
brings  the  man  and 
the  woman  together 
at  last  in  spite  of 
blundering  on  the 
part  of  the  man  and 
uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  the  woman. 
So  long  as  romance 
is  brought  to  fruition 
the  reader  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
The  Lilac  Girl  ends  as  did  all  the  old 
time  fairy  talcs  with  "and  so  they  were 
tuarried  and  lived  happy  ever  after- 
ward." 
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John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  cartoonist, 
drew  a  picture  that  was  published  in  the 
Chicaj^o  Tribune  that  forms  the  basis  of 
the  book  What  Docs  Christmas  Really 
Mean?  Mr.  McCutcheon  left  his  own 
query  unanswered  but  Jcnkin  Lloyd 
Jones  has  taken  up  the  unfinished  thread 
of  the  picture  story,  and  in  the  conversa- 
tion given  between  the  boy  and  his 
mother,  the  true  story  of  the  significance 
of  Christmas  as  taught  in  the 
Scriptures  is  set  forth  in  nar- 
rative form.  The  simple  but 
eloquent  story  of  Christ  is  re- 
told, together  with  some  ot' 
his  parables  applied  to  pres 
cnt-day  problems.  The  lesson 
of  the  book  cannot  fail  of  be 
ing  useful  in  this  day  and 
generation  when  Christmas 
loses  so  much  of  its  true  sig 
nificance  in  the  worldly  side 
of  the  festival  that  is  so  mucli 
accented. 

Some  Christmas  thoughts 
are  included  in  You  and  Souir 
Others  as  written  by  Agnts 
Greene  Foster.  One  of  the 
quartrains  reads  as  follows : 

A  Christiiias  might  be  Christmas 

Without  a  thing  to  cook ; 
But,  oh,  tlie  joyless  Oirisfmas 

VVitliout,  at  least,  one  book. 

In  Anne  of  Avonlea  we 
have  a  contribution  to  the 
holiday  fiction.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  great  work  but  is 
rather  a  somewhat  common- 
place story  of  a  school  teacher 
of  some  imagination,  a  type 
of  thousands  of  other  teachers 
all  over  the  land  who  are  do- 
ing conscientious  work  in  and 
out  of  school  and  who  draw 
old  and  young  to  them  by 
means  of  pleasing  personality. 
The  character  drawing  is 
sketchy  and  in  no  instance 
'loes  it  rise  into  the  realm  of  a 
masterpiece.  Anne  of  Avonlea  is  the 
same  as  "Anne  of  Green  Gables."  "She's 
not  like  other  girls,"  as  the  author  says, 
and  tlK>se  who  foiuid  her  popular  in  the 
earlier  book  will  be  glad  to  hear  more 
of  her  in  the  present  story  into  which  the 
author  has  introduced  several  new  char- 


acters. Anne  of  Avonlea  has  the  re- 
markable distinction  of  figuring  among 
the  best  selling  books  of  Ixjth  the  adult 
and  juvenile  class  at  the  same  time.  The 
cover  decoration  by  George  Gibbs  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  in  color. 

A  very  charming  little  romance  is  that 
which  makes  up  Their  Heart's  Desire.  A 
boy  of  seven  is  cleverly  used  as  the  mov- 
ing cause  but  the  real  romance  is  between 


bi,.\>mii-.i.i>>     iHi-:   1U-.I.J..S. 

From    Edwards's   "The    Book   of  Oiristmas."      (Macmillan.) 


a  man  and  a  woman.  They  are  drawn 
together  and  marry  on  very  short  notice 
so  that  the  bride  may  become  the  Christ- 
mas mother  about  whoir.  the  bov  wrote 
to  Santa  Claus.  The  book  is  elaborately 
decorated  in  purjjle  and  gold  but  the  im- 
jiortant  feature  of  it  lies  in  the  Harrison 
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Fisher   drawings   with   which   it   is   em-  Many  of  the  authors  of  these  hymns  were 

belHshed.  monks  representing  what  Professor  Mvil- 

Thirty-six  of  the  Great  Hymns  of  the  ler    calls     Mystic     Christianity.       They 

Middle    A^es    have    been    compiled    by  rloubtless  compo'^ed  these  hymns  as  other 


Copyright,  1909,  by  Charles  Scrlbner'i  Sons. 

THE  FISHERMAN  AND  THE  GENIE, 
ny    Maxficld    Parrish.      From    "The    Arabian    Nights. 


Eveline  Warner  Brainerd  and  issued  by 
the  "Century  Company  \u  their  Thumb- 
nail  Scries  in   stamped   leather   binding. 


monks  illuminated  mis.sals  but  at  any  rate 
these  mor.kish  bymnologists  were  char- 
acterized by  splendor  of  vision  combined 
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with  childlike  simplicity  of  invagination 
which  is  repeatedly  exeiiiplilied  in  this  in- 
teresting collection.  Lead,  Kindly  Lii^lit 
is  concerned  with  Cardinal  Newman's 
famous  hymn  and  gives  certain  iiUima- 
tions  of  its  significance  which  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  love  it,  and  find 
more  meanings  in  it,  jjcrhaps,  than  the 
good  cardinal  himsell  suspected,  but 
every  commentator  has  that  right.  My 
Country,  the  national  anthem,  has  fur- 
nished Walter  Little  with  a  noble  theme 
for  ilhnnination  and  decoration.  In  this 
book  lie  has  given  us  some  gorgeous 
color  work  and  America  has  been  decked 
out  befiltingly.  The  full  text  and  musical 
score  appears  on  one  of  the  fly-leaves.  A 
portiait  of  Samuel  Erancis  Smith  is  in- 
cluded together  with  a  stanza  of  the 
hynni  in  the  author's  manuscript.  An- 
other very  beautiful  volume  is  that  re- 
producing Bryant's  Tlianatopsis  without 
the  use  of  type.  It  is  all  ]:)rintcd  from 
sketches  made  for  the  purpose  by  Wal- 
worth Stilson.  The  text  of  the  poem  is 
etched,  and  aj)propriate  illustrative  etch- 
ings arc  placed  facing  the  text.  This  is 
a  beautiful  and  unusual  holiday  book  and 
will  make  a  delightful  gift  volume. 

Vice  Chancellor  ITowell,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  recently  exhibited  some  five 
hundred  different  editions  of  Omar  at 
the  Newark  Public  Library  will  have  to 
buy  at  least  three  new  ones  as  issued  this 
year  if  his  present  collection  is  to  be  com- 
plete. The  first  of  these  is  issued  thru 
McClurg,  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  neat  edi- 
tion containing  the  Fitzgerald  text  of  the 
great  Persian  poem  to  which  Wallace 
Rice  has  written  an  introduction.  The 
second  copy,  issued  by  Paul  h'lder,  of 
San  Francisco,  is  far  more  ambitious.  It 
is  edited  by  Arthur  Guiterman.  the  ver- 
satile author  of  fugitive  verse  and  rimed 
book  reviews.  Mr.  Cuiterman  has  writ- 
ten a  new  preface  for  the  book.  He  has 
done  the  Qita  into  English  verse  for  the 
first  time  and  he  has  written  new  notes 
to  accompany  his  text  which  is  based 
upon  the  fourth  or  final  Fitzgerald  ver- 
sion. The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
sepia  reproductions  (M'  ihc  work  of  ( iil- 


bert  James.  Selected  quatrains  of  the 
original  "Kubaiyat"  upon  which  the  great 
version  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  main- 
ly based  and  termed  "The  Literal  Omar," 
is  likewise  nicluded  in  the  book  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  with  the  verses.  The 
third  volume  is  one  of  the  Adam  and 
Charles  Black  jniblications,  as  jjublished 
in  this  country  thru  the  iMacmillan  Com- 
pany. It  IS  edited  by  Reynold  Alleyne 
Nicholson,  Lecturer  in  Persian  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  who  has  also 
written  a  very  elaborate  introduction  and 
copious  notes.  The  volume  contains  six- 
teen illustrations  in  full  color  by  Gilbert 
James,  of  London.  This  edition  of  Omar 
is  the  largest  of  these  three,  and  is  edited 
w  ith  a  greater  scholarship  than  the  oth- 
ers, but  every  one  must  choose  between 
them  according  to  his  own  taste  and 
needs. 

There  was  a  time  when  pewter  was 
held  in  about  the  same  estimation  that 
silver  now  is.  Even  churches  used  pew- 
ter for  their  communion  services.  It  still 
has  a  high  place  as  a  collecting  object. 
Many  jK-rsons  having  pewter  in  their 
l)ossession  as  an  heirloom  will  welcome 
the  book  Pcii'tcr  and  the  Amateur  Col- 
lector, containing  as  it  does  chapters  on 
both  English  and  American  ware.  The 
chapter  on  polishing  will  be  found  inter- 
esting by  the  amateur. 

Ilodder  &  Stoughton  are  issuing  a 
very  attractive  series  of  booklets  bound 
in  white  paper  with  colored  illustrations 
and  rubrications  thruout  the  books. 
Some  of  the  titles  are:  My  Hope  Is  in 
Thee,  Stand  fast  in  the  Faith,  O  Love 
Divine,  Tidings  of  Great  Joy,  /is  Thy 
Days  so  Shall  Thy  Strength  Be,  and  O 
Rest  in  the  Lord.  These  were  printed  at 
The  Edinburgh  Press.  London.  Duffield 
i*v  Company  also  issue  a  series  of  book- 
lets with  board  covers  but  without  illus- 
trations. Among  the  titles  in  the  Duffield 
scries  are  Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese. 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning;  Xature, 
bv  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ;  Pippa  Passes, 
hv  Robert  Brownimr.  and  /I  Christmas 
(^arol  in  Prose,  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Nk.vv   VimK  City. 
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EACH  year  the  output  of  children's 
Hteraturc  becomes  greater,  and 
the  problem  of  classification, 
while  it  is  no  different,  demands  some 
more  exacting  method  of  exclusion.  Ju- 
venile books  germinate  quickly  because 
the  "series"  class  is  given  to  self-repro- 
duction. In  addition,  styles  run  in 
"ruts,"  and  by  the  numerous  prefatory 
promises,  one  is  safe  in  predicting  the 
character  of  next  season's  book-shelf. 

Reprints 

Robinson    Crusoe.       I!y    Daniel    DeFoe.       Illustrations 

by    E.    Boyd    Smith.      Houghton,    Mifflin.       $1.50 

net. 
The  Siviss  Fo'wi/.v   Robinson.     By   I^avid   Wyss.     Illus- 
trations   by    Louis    Rhead.      Introduction    by    W. 

n.    Howclls.      Harper  &   Bros.     $1.50. 
"Talcs    from    Shakespeare.       By     Charles    and    Mary 

I^nib.      Illustrations   by   Arthur   Rackham.      E.    P. 

Dutton  &  Co.     $2.50   net. 
'Gulliver's  Travels.     By  Jonathan    Swift.     Illustrations 

by   Arthur  Rackham.     E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.      $2.50 

net. 
'The     Water-Babies.       By     Charles     Kingslcy.       Illus- 
trated   in    color    by    Warwick    Coble.      Macniillan 

&   Co.      $5   net. 
'The    Arabian     Nights:      Their    Best    Known     Talcs. 

Edited    by    Kate    Douglas    Wiggin    and    Nora    A. 

Smith.      Illu.stratcd   by    Ma.\field    Parrish.      Charles 

Scribner's   .Sons.      $2. so. 
Tlie     Arabian    Nights.       Illustrations     by     W.     Heath 

Robinson   and  others.   Dodge  Publishing  Co.  $1.50. 
At   the    Back    of   the   Xorlli    IViiui.      By    George    Mac- 

donald.     J.    B.   Lippincott   Co.      $i..';o. 
A   Dog  of  Flanders,   The   .Wiirnberg   Sto:e   and   Other 

Stories.  _    By    Louisa    dc    la    Ramce    (Ouida).      J. 

B.    Lippincott   Co.      $i.<;o. 
'The    Rose    and    the    Ring'      By    W.    M.    Thackeray. 

Illustrated     bv     Gordon     Browne.       Frederick     A. 

Stokrs  Co.     ^1.25. 
A    Flat  ^  Iron    for    a    Farthing.       By    Juliana    Horatia 

Ewing.       (Queen's    Treasure    Series).      Macmillan 

Co.     $1    net. 
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The  Little  Lame  Prince.  By  Miss  Mulock.  Illus- 
trations by  Hope  Dunlap.  Rand,  McNally  Co. 
$1.25. 

Old  Christmas.  By  Washington  Irving.  Pictured  by 
Cecil   Aldin.      Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.      $2   net. 

'Fairy  Tales.  By  Edouard  Laboulaye.  Illustrated 
by  Arthur  A.  Dixon.  (Nister  edition.)  E.  P. 
Dutton   &   Co.      $2.50.      Age,    5-10. 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  and  IVhat  Alice  Found 
There.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated  by  Bessie 
Pease  Gutmann.      Dodge   Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

Pinocchio :  The  Adventures  of  a  Little  Wooden  Boy. 
By  C.  Collodi.  Translated  by  Joseph  Walker. 
T.   Y.    Crowell   &   Co.     $1.      Age,    5-10. 

Pinocchio:  The  Adventures  of  a  Marionette.  By  C. 
Collodi.  Translated  by  Walter  S.  Cramp.  Ginn 
&    Co.      ?i. 

Robinson  Crusoe  and  Sn'iss  Family 
Robinson  are  companion  volumes  in  the 
minds  of  most  readers.  Mr.  Smith's  il- 
lustrations for  the  former  are  a  little 
too  pale  to  suit  the  full-blooded  adven- 
tures by  DeFoe,  while  Mr.  Rhead's  line 
work  for  the  latter  is  too  decorative  in 
detail  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  But 
time  cannot  stale  the  stories ;  the  editor 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  finds  the  same  boy- 
ish thrill  in  his  fingers'  ends.  And  Mr. 
Howelis,  reading  The  Szciss  Family 
Robinson  for  the  first  time,  is  enchanted 
by  the  variety  of  its  incidents. 

Arthur  Rackham  has  illustrated  many 
volumes  for  this  Yule-tide.  He  has  done 
some  excellent  drawing  for  the  Lambs' 
Talcs  from  Shakespeare,  and  in  his 
edition  of  Gulli:er's  Trairls  his  im- 
agination has  run  riot  in  giant  lines 
rather  than  in  delicate  fairy  traceries. 
These  are  the  types  of  books  every  li- 
brary should  have.     They  may  be  over- 
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gorgeous  in  color,  like  Mrs.  Wiggin's 
The  Arabian  Nights,  and  not  for  gen- 
eral circulation,  but  the  very  glimpse  of 
such  plates  as  Rackhani  and  Maxlield 
i'arrish  conceive  is  an  art  education  and 
a  healthy  tonic  for  taste. 

(jeorge  MacdonaUFs  /It  the  Back  uf 
the  North  Wind  contains  much  that  only 
older  folks  will  ajjpreciate,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  tale  is  full  of  the  poetry  that 
children  feel  without  having  to  under- 
stand ;  the  main  plot  is  easily  followed, 
however.  The  same  is  true  of  "Ouida's" 
A  Dog  of  Flanders,  whose  pathos, 
while  wofully  sad,  is  not  mawkishly  sen- 
timental. 

The  new  edition  of  Thackeray's  Rose 
and  the  King  is  delightfully  pictured  by 
Gordon  Browne,  and  the  "feel"  of  the 
book  is  dainty.  In  the  same  vein,  it 
might  be  claimed  that  the  "look"  of  the 
blue  and  white  cover  for  Mrs.  Ewing's 
A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Far  tiling  would  tempt 
any  one  who  did  not  already  know  how 
charming  the  tone  of  this  "old-time" 
juvenile  has  proven  itself  to  be.  The  pale 
tints  of  these  two  books  are  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  deep  color  running  thru 
a  new  issue  of  Miss  Mulock's  The  Little 
Lame  Prince,  which,  tho  gaudy  in  one 
respect,  attracts  attention  and  satisfies 
the  imagination. 

In  our  memory,  the  colored  illustra- 
tions for  the  Christmas  English  annuals 
are  always  satisfying.  In  accord  with 
that  style,  Mr.  Aldin's  drawings,  which 
grace  Irving's  essays,  contain  the  rich 
flavor  of  plum  pudding  and  the  manners 
of  portly  squires. 

Despite  the  formal  brilliancy  of  glazed 
]nper,  we  welcome  the  Nistcr  volume 
of  Laboulaye's  Fairy  Talcs,  which  is 
too  v^'orthy  to  be  supplanted  by  folklore 
more  suited  to  grey-  than  to  golden- 
haired  readers.  The  French  scholar 
showed  discrimination  in  his  polyglot  se- 
lection. 

These  few  titles  are  indicative  of  a 
tendency  to  let  comtncndable  feeling 
decorate  the  rejirints  for  children.  We  are 
tempted  to  say  that  this  enthusiasm  may 
be  easily  overdone,  rmd  while,  at  first 
glance,  Warwick  Coble's  sum|ituoi'.s  de- 
signs for  the  immortal  ffrt/rr  Hahirs 
are  distinctive,  on  second  examination 
they  are  over-delicnte,  over- fantastic, 
and  often  over-nude. 


Educational 

*./  Moiher't  Ltit  of  Books  for  CliilJrcn.  By  Ger- 
trude   Weld  Arnold.     A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co.      $«. 

'Stories  Children  Loie.  Edited  by  Charles  WcUli. 
IJodge    I'ubUsliing   Co.      $i.i5- 

K'i/>/ini'  Stories  and  Foems  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
hditid  by  Mary  E.  liurt  and  W.  T.  Chapin. 
iJoublcday,    I'agc  &  Co.     $1.20.      Age,   5- 10. 

'Hoy  Life:  Stories  and  Readings  from  the  Works  of 
lluuctls.  Arranged  lor  KIcnu-ntary  Schools  by 
IVrtival    Chubb.      Harper    4c    Bros.      50    cents. 

till'  Romance  of  Modern  Cliemistry.  By  James  C. 
I'liilii).      J.    B.    Liiiijincotl    Co.      $1.50    net. 

With  the  extension  of  children's  work 
in  the  public  libraries,  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  juvenile  literature  is  accessi- 
ble to  the  jmblic  at  large.  Miss  Arnold, 
in  her  .Mother's  List,  has  accomplished 
a  lask  which  will  commend  itself  to  all 
those  interested  in  the  subject.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  her  book  will  be  in- 
fallible, but  her  advice  is  essentially  safe, 
and  that  is  much  to  say.  Mr.  Charles 
Welsh  is  also  an  expert  in  children's  lit- 
erature, and  his  volume  has  been  com- 
piled after  seeking  advice  from  many 
quarters.  The  one  mistake  lay  in  over- 
ambition  to  include  the  simplest  with  the 
more  complex  style;  any  effort  to  grade 
material  conscientiously  within  the  limits 
of  one  volume  will  inevitably  result  in  an 
inequality,  which  is  mystifying  to  the 
youngest  reader  and  incongruous  to  the 
oldest.  What  would  a  five-year-old 
young.->t*er.  intent  on  "A  Apple  Pie," 
think  of  Hawthorne's  "The  Great  Stone 
I'ace"  ? 

This  is  the  constitutional  fault  which 
mars  the  whole  of  the  Kipling  book ; 
here  the  two  editors  have  trampled  on 
worthy  material  and  have  pieced  it  to- 
gether in  most  artificial  fashion.  Not 
only  is  some  of  the  fine  type  absurdly 
small,  but  the  attem])t  to  grade  Kipling 
in  this  fashion  should  be  resented.  The 
descriptions  of  the  sketches  of  the  Just- 
So  Stories  are  most  amusing  from  their 
child-like  style. 

An  entirely  different  spirit  actuates 
Mr.  Percival  Chubb  in  Iiis  desire  to 
awaken  teachers  of  English  in  elemen- 
tary schools  to  the  value  of  contempo- 
raneous literature.  As  a  rule,  children 
do  not  instinctively  turn  to  books  aiming 
to  be  supplementary  readers,  but  the  edi- 
tor and  the  publisliers  have  done  much 
to  soften  the  educational  character  of  the 
volume  and  fhiy  Life,  in  triith.  contains 
some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  lIowcUs's  writ- 
ing for  young  people. 
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'flic  Song   of   Sixpence   Picture   Booh. 
Colored    Designs    by    Walter    Crane. 


Tlic   Original 
Including    a 

Preface    and    Other    Einbellishments.      Juhn    Lane. 

$1.25.      Age,    s-io. 
The    Circus   and   All  About   It.      By   E.    Boyd    Smith. 

Illustrated    by    the    Author.      Frederick    A.    Stokes 

Co.      $2.      Age,    s-io. 
*The    Animals    in    the    Ark.       From    the     French    of 

P.    Guizou    by    Edgar    Mills.      Pictures    in    Color 

by  A.   Vimar.     Duffield  &  Co.     $1.25.     Age,   5-10, 
The    Kite   Bool;.      By    Cory    Kilvert.      Uodd,    Mead    & 

Co.      $1.25    net.      Age,    5-10. 
Blue    Coops    and    Red.      A    Mar  ual    of    Manners    for 

Children.       By     Gelett     Burgess.       Frederick     A. 

Stokes  Co.     $1-35  net.     Age,   5-10. 
When   1    Grcnv    Up.      By    W.    VV.    Denslow.      Century 

Co.      $1    net. 
Mother   Goose's   Nursery   Rhymes.      Edited   by   Walter 

Jerrold.       Illustrated     by     John     Hassall.       Dodge 

Publishing    Co.      $1.50.      Age,    5-10. 
The    Complete    Mother    Goose.      Illustrated    by    Ethel 

Franklin    Belts.     Frederick  A.    Stokes   Co.     $1.50. 

Age,    s-:o. 
Grimm's    Animal    Stories.       By     VVilhelm     and    Jakob 

Grimm.      Translated    by    Lucy    Crane.       Pictures 

by    John    Rae.      Age,    5-10.      Dufiield    &    Co.      $2. 

(See   Kackham's   •"Grimm."     Doublcday.    $6  net.) 
Old-Fashioncd   Fairy    Talcs.      Retold    from    the    Poetic 

Version  of  Tom  Ilood.     By  Marion   Foster  Wa?h- 

burne.     Illustrated  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb.    Rand, 

McNally   &   Co.      $1.25. 
School  Children   the   World   Over.      By    Lucy   Dunton. 

Illustrated  by  Stereographs.     Frederick   A.    Stokes 

Co.      $1.50.      Age,    8-10. 
Chatterbo.r  for   igog.      Founded   by   J.    Erskinc   Clarke, 

M.  A.      Dana,    Estes   &   Co.      $1.25. 
Yesterday's  Children.     Illustrated  by   Millicent   Sower- 

by.      The    verses    are    by    Githa    Sowerby.      Duf- 
field &   Co.      $1.50. 
^evcn   Ages   of    Childhood.      Pictures    by    Jessie    Will- 
cox    Smith.      Verses    by    Carolyn    WelJs.      Moffnt, 

Yard  &   Co.     $2   net. 

Of  all  picture  books  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  small  children,  none  are  better 
than  those  by  Walter  Crane;  he  seems 
to  understand  precisely  what  details  arc 
wanted  to  satisfy  all  questioning,  and 
his  lines  and  colors,  wliile  simple,  are 
rich  in  effect.  John  Lane  is  wise  in  is- 
suing his  booklets  in  groups  such  as  this. 
There  is  an  inviting  sound  to  The 
Circus  and  All  About  It.  and  while  the 
artist.  Mr.  Boyd  Smith,  satisfies  the 
average  curiosity,  his  humor  is  not  ex- 
ceptional ;  the   fault   is   that   he   lias  be- 
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come  too  literal  since  his  earlier  albums, 
in  which  he  showed  evidences  of  a  quaint 
point  of  view ;  we  hope  he  will  not  for- 
sake his  initial  style.  Compare  this  book 
with  Vimars  line  drawings  fur  that  very 
delightful  The  Animals  in  the  Ark; 
the  freedom  of  movement  in  the  latter  is 
the  secret  of  its  distinction;  never  have 
we  enjoyed  incongruous  fun  so  much  as 
in  these  sketches,  which  are  human  as 
well  as  "zoo-ish." 

Cory  Kilvert's  Kite  Book  is  amus- 
ing, tho,  being  familiar  with  this 
artist's  work,  we  feel  assured  that  his 
pictures  have  lost  much  in  what  appears 
to  be  hasty  reproduction.  The  disas- 
trous adventures  of  a  wild  kite  will 
l)lcasc  all  those  whose  taste  for  action 
is  strong.  No  doubt,  .\merican  manners 
have  recently  been  influenced  by  the 
"goops" ;  evidently  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess 
believes  so.  for  he  continues  to  issue  his 
"Manuals";  they  are  still  absurdly  spiral 
in  their  poses — these  "goops" — and  they 
always  attract  attention;  the  cleverness 
this  year  is  largely  dependent  upon  a  me- 
chanical trick  in  book-making,  which 
will  delight  in  many  quarters. 

There  are  two  new  ediiinns  of 
Mother  Goose,  both  purporting  to  be 
complete.  Tt  really  does  not  matter  for 
children  whether  this  is  so  or  not ;  both 
books  seem  to  fulfil  a  need,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  inartistic  cover  of  the  Dodge 
volume,  we  should  consider  it  the  best, 
altho  Miss  Betts's  illustrations,  used  by 
the  Stokes  Company,  arc  jileasing  if  not 
particularly  playful.  We  can  never  have 
too  much  of  thc«;c  nonsense  jingles,  and. 
certainly.  Grimm  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  welcome   with   such   pictures   as 

John  Rae  has  drawn 
for  the  Animal  .'Stor- 
ies and  as  .Arthur 
Rackham  has  made 
for  the  beaut'ful  edi- 
tion recently  im- 
ported by  D  uble- 
day-Pagc.  .After  all 
h  o  \v  m  u  c  I1  better 
these  "old-fash- 
ioned" fairy  tales 
than  the  d- ubtful 
folklore  doled  out  in 
large  quantities  ev- 
ery year. 

T  w  o       beautiful 
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volumes,  iKjt  strictly  juvenile,  deal  poet- 
ically with  child-life.  Millicent  Sower- 
by's  Yesterday's  Children  are  fancy- 
dress  masquerades,  beneath  the  bright 
color  of  which  glows  eternal  youth.  Miss 
Smith's  pictures  are  progressive  in  their 
subjects,  and  arc  well  described  by  Miss 
Wells,  who  strikes  a  most  appealing  note 
in  verses  which  must  have  been  written 
after  the  drawings  were  made.  ( )n  the 
whole,  the  picture  books  are  refined  in 
lone.  Maybe  the  publishers  think  twice 
before  sending  us  the  "F^oxy  (irandpa" 
monstrosities,  tho  we  regret  to  say  they 
continue  to  sell  them  despite  the  review- 
ers' cry  against  them. 

Stories  for  Tiny  Tots 

Lilllc  'lots'  Library.  Containing  Six  Rooks:  Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk,  I'uss  in  tools,  etc.  (Nister 
Kililion.)  K.  I'.  Dutton  &  Co.  |i.  (Sec  also 
under    "Large     Hooks.") 

W'lirii  lioggic  and  Reggie  Were  Five.  By  Gertrude 
Smith.      Harper  &   liros.     $1.30  net. 

'Can  You  Beliez'c  Me  ittories.  liy  Alicia  .\spin\vall. 
K.    P.    Dutton   &   Co.     $1.50. 


Classic  Legend 


Slurirs  ul  Norse  Heroes.      By    E.    M.    WilmotBuxtoii. 

T.    v.    Crowrll   &   Co.      $1.50. 
Stones   from    the    .\orseljhd.       IJy    John     P.    EdinikOii. 

Pcnn    Publishing    Co.      $i.2S. 
Stories    from    the    lltad.       By    11.     L.     llavcll.       Dodge 

Publishing   Co.      $150. 
Stories    of    Greece    and     Rome.       (Retold     from     St. 

Nicholas.)     Century  Co.     65  cents  net.   Mentioned 

generally. 
Stones  of  Classic  Myths.     (Udold  from  St.  Nicholas.) 

Century    Co.      65   cents   int. 
Stories    of     the     /Incienl     H'orlJ.       (Retold     from     St. 

Nicholas.)      Century    Co.      65    cents    net. 
Stories    from     Old    Chronicles.       Jiy     Kate     Stephens. 

Sturgis  &   Walton  Co.     $1.50. 
Stories    of    Chivalry.       (Retold     from    St.     Nicholas) 

Century   Co.      65   cents   net. 
Stories     of     the     Middle     Ages.        (Retold      from     St. 

Nicholas.)      ("entuiy   Co.      65   cents  net. 
Stories  of  Hoyal  Children.    {Rcto]d  irom  St.  Nicholas.) 

Century   Co.      65   cents  net. 
'Stones  from    the   Faerie   Queene.      By    Lawrence    H. 

Dawson.      Illustrated   by    Gertrude    D.    Hammond. 

T.    V.   Crowell  &   Co.      $1.50. 
The  Faery  Queen  and  Her  Knights.      By   Rev.   Alfred 

J.    Church.      M:icniillan   Co.      $1.50. 
'The  Story  of  Kuslem  and  Other  Persian   Hero   Tales 

from    Firdiisi.       By    Elizabeth    D.    Renninger.       Il- 
lustrated   by    J.    I^    S.     Williams.       Charles    Scrib- 

ner's   Sons.      $1.50    net. 
The  Story   of  Hereward:  The   Champion   of  England. 

By    Douglas   C.   .Stcdman.      Illustrated  by   Gertrude 

1).   Ilan-mond.     T.    V.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 
The   Story    of    King    Arthur.      From    Malory's    "Mortc 

dArtliur."      liy    Mary    Maclcod.      Dodge    Publish- 
ing  Co.      60    cents. 
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VIMAR'S    SKETCH    OF    HOUSE 

MAIDS  ON  BOARD  THE  ARK. 

l-'roni   "The   Animals   in    the   Ark." 

(Duffield  &  Co.) 


An    excellent    edition    of    Stories    of 
In  the  previous  group  are  to  be  found      Norse  Heroes,  by  E.   M.    Wilmot-Bux- 
many  publications  suitable  for  tiny  tots;      ton,  deserves  some  attention  because  of 

the  saga  spirit  which  is 
successfully  retained ; 
the  foreward  also  is  ade- 
quate in  describing 
something  of  the  skald 
attitude.  The  same  ear- 
nest intention  pr-^mpted 
liavell's  Stories  from 
the  Iliad,  which  has  an 
introduction  with  a  crit- 
ical vein  ruhning  thru. 
The  text  is  compact  and 
its  literalness  deprives  it 
of  an  ipic  swing;  tlie 
illustrations  arc  from 
famous  statues  a  n  d 
paintings  and  lend  value  to  the  book. 

Six  vc^lumes  frt)m  the  series  known  as 
"Retold  from  St.  Nicholas"  deal  largely 
with  the  heroic  and  the  legendary.  The 
selections  arc  well  grouped  and  well  il- 
lustrated, whilo  the  variety  alTords  op- 
jiortunity  for  all  tastes.  The  editors,  by 
their  choice,  indicate  clearly  that  they 
realize  the  attractive  power  of  the  front- 
ispiece. 

Care  and  thought  mark  Kate 
.*^tepliens"s  work  in  .Stitrics  from  the 
Old  Chronicles,  compiled  with  good  in- 


we  do  not  believe  m 
over-simplification ;  all 
one  desires  is  to  find  the 
detail  sufficiently  evi- 
dent to  keep  the  child 
from  confusion  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  slavish- 
ly literal,  for  the  mind 
s  h  o  u Id  be  m  a  d  e  t  o 
stretch.  W  bile  Ger- 
trude Smith's  books  are 
within  the  easy  ci>mpre- 
hcnsion  of  the  youngest, 
they  are  inclined  to  be  a 
little  too  wooden  and 
stereotyped  for  more 
than  casual  interest.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  Wlten  Roi^gie  and  Re<^(^ie  il'erc 
1-i-i'c  they  went  to  \Vashingt(Mi  this  new 
volume,  in  a  series,  is  sent  forth  dedi- 
cated to  ex-President  Roosevelt ! 

DitTercnt  in  tone  and  charming  in  ex- 
ecution is  Alicia  Aspinwall's  Cau  ]'ou 
In-lieie  Me  Stories;  these  talcs  are  told 
in  a  serious  vein  of  reality,  which  makes 
the  nonsense  all  the  luovc  elTective  ;  they 
oft'er  splendid  opjiortunitics  for  bedtime 
story-telling.  W^e  would  welcome  more 
books  of  this  character,   for  gooil   easy 


reading  to  suit  tiny  tots  is  very  difficult      tent  ions  and  each  selection  introduce^  by 
to  procure.  an  explanatory  note  containing  sufficient 
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liistorical  data.  As  an  incentive  to  fur- 
ther reading  of  books  which  constitute 
tlic  source  for  historical  romance,  this 
volume  will  serve  as  a  commendable 
preparatory  guide. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  number- 
less products  of  the  "retold"  class  serve 
to  drive  readers  to  the  original ;  it  is  also 
to  be  doubted  whether  many  of  our  high 
school  graduates,  who  know  some  of  the 
stories  culled  from  the  "Faerie  Queene," 
have  ever  read  so  much  as  a  stanza  from 
Spenser.  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  has  retold 
some  of  these  efflorescent  tales,  but  not 
nearly  as  successfully  as  Lawrence  H. 
Oawson,  who,  in  a  spirit  distinguishing 
a  large  number  of  English  writers  for 
children,  goes  about  transforming  his 
material  with  some  realization  of  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  and  with  some  intention 
of  retaining  part  of  the  essential  atmos- 
phere, without  which  it  is  as  so  much 
dead  matter. 

We  are  interested  in  noticing  the  at- 
tempt to  be  scholarly  in  the  preparation 
of  books  based  on  national  epics.  Eliza- 
beth D.  Renningcr  is  an  example  of  this 
tendency,  and  in  addition  she  is  prompt- 
ed by  zeal  born  of  actual  experience  in 
library  work.  Her  The  Story  of  Rustcin 
and  Other  Persian  Tales,  taken  from 
Firdusi.  is  an  excellent  book  efFectivelv 
told  and  illustrated  :  the  material  is  han- 
dled with  dignity  and  feeling. 

Douglas  C.  Stcdman's  The  Story  of 
Hereivard  is  an  importation  :  tho  par'tlv 
suggested  by  many  points  in  Kingsley's 
famous  story,  the  author  bases  his  nar- 
rative on  original  research  and  personal 
conclusions  ;  hence  his  book  is.  in  a  wav, 
a  contribulinn  as  well  as  an  entertain- 
ment. 

Fairv  Tales 

Td/r.t    of    IVotidrr.       A     Fmirlli    Fairy    Rook.       Frliti-.i 

hv    Katp    Doiielas    Wiimiii     and     Nora     .\rcliiha1i' 

Sniilli.      DoiiWrrlav.   Paeo   X-  Co.      $i.c;o. 
The  T  and  of  \'n'1 :    -1,,^  U'lmt  Titikir  and  Trw  Foinid 

There.      By   T.   Walker  McSnadHcn.      DrawitiRS  bv 

Kdward   L.    riia.sc.      T.    Y.    Crowrll    &•   Co.      $i.i;o. 

Afje.    s-io. 
Tohn   of  the    Jl^oml.t.      TKv    Ahhie    FarwcII    Hrown.      Tl- 

lustratcd    by    F,.    fiovH    Smith.      IIonRliton.    Mifflin 

&   Cn.      $1.25.      Arc,    ^-10. 
Partv    Ctu.<!ne    nnii    His    Man    Salurdnv.      Rv    Franrcs 

TTodRson    Rnrnclt.      Moffat,    Yard   &   Co.      $1    net 

Arc,    s-io. 
The     P'irhntiled    Forr.^t.       Rv     Marv     Raymond     Sb!-- 

man   Andrew;.      F..   P.   Pntton   &•  Co.      $i.i;o       Aeo 

S-io. 
Tnle.f     of     the      Red      Children.       Rv     Abbic     Farwell 

Rrown   and   Tames  Mackintosh   Roll.     D.    Annleton 

»  Co.     $1. 


I' lying  Plover:  His  Stories  Told  Him  by  Squat-By- 
the-Fire.  J{y  G.  E.  Theodore  Koberts.  L.  C. 
I'age    &    Co.      ?i. 

IV'iguam  Evenings.  Sioux  Folk  Tales  Retold.  By 
Charles  A.  Lastman  (Ohiytsa)  and  Elaine  Good- 
ale    Eastman.      Little,    Brown    &    Co.      $1.25. 

Ciant-Land;  or.  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tim 
Pifpin.  By  Roland  Quiz.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2   net. 

The  Child's  Hiinsel  and  Cretcl.  From  the  Opera 
Libretto.  Ulustrated  by  .Maria  L.  Kirk.  Fred- 
erick A.   Stokes  Co.     ?i.So.     ."Vge,  8-to. 

In  her  preface  to  Talcs  of  Wonder 
Mrs.  Wiggin  informs  her  readers  that 
this  is  to  be  the  last  volume  in  her  fairy 
scries.  During  the  course  of  her  edi- 
torship she  has  practised  the  art  of  writ- 
ing very  charming  introductory  re- 
marks; we  relish  her  ideas  in  "The  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  and  here,  in  a  most  narra- 
tive fashion,  she  establishes  the  right  to 
call  her  new  book  Talcs  of  Wonder. 
The  former  policy  of  including  folklore 
from  all  nations  is  adhered  to. 

A  little  more  prescribed  in  its  territory 
is  Mr.  McSpadden's  The  Land  of  Nod, 
and  in  style  it  is  essentially  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  "Lewis  Carroll."  The 
format  of  the  book  is  striking,  and  Mr. 
Chase,  a  comparatively  unknown  artist, 
has  ably  seconded  the  author.  Of  all 
the  characters,  the  Welsh  Rabbit  is  the 
most  original,  while  many  of  the  situa- 
tions are  entertainingly  spectacular.  Xo 
writer  for  a  long  while  has  so  success- 
fully pointed  a  moral  and  adorned  a  tale 
as  Miss  Brown  in  John  of  the  Ji^'oods. 
which  is  genially  told  in  a  very  excellent 
text:  this  author  understands  the  art  of 
writing  for  children ;  she  has  not  yet 
forsaken  good,  plain  English  for  new- 
fangled amenities,  and  there  is  in  her  na- 
ture a  large  streak  of  Peter  Pan.  If 
Miss  "Rrnwn  would  only  aim  for  more 
characterization  her  originality  and  ex- 
cellencies would  become  more  fullv  de- 
veloped. 

Rarty  Cnisoe  is  a  young  hero  who. 
knowing  much  about  DeFoc.  crets  lost 
"in  his  mind's  eve"  with  Mrs.  'Rurnett's 
"flood  Wolf"  of  last  year:  together  thev 
experience  numberless  surprising  adven- 
tures, during  the  course  of  which  they 
have  an  interesting  time  with  a  band  of 
Perfectly  Polite  Pirates.  The  author 
makes  it  very  evident,  nuich  to  the  in- 
tense relief  of  the  reader,  that  Rarty  is 
finallv  restored  to  hi'?  mother. 

Mrs.  .Andrews's  invcntivenes<;  was 
verv  much  overstretched  in  The  En- 
chanted   Forest;    she    has    approached 
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her  subject  in  holiday  humor,  and  has 
breathed  into  lier  text  the  joy  which 
should  go  in  the  telling  of  stories  to  cliil- 
dren,  but  there  is  an  artihcial  imitation 
in  her  incidents  that  betokens  elifort 
rather  than  freedom. 

Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Dr. 
Eastman  have  all  three  made  available 
some  Indian  folklore,  the  first  two  au- 
thors having  confined  themselves  to  the 
red  men  of  tiic  Far  North.  Dr.  Eastman 
is  to  the  manner  born,  and  his  coloring 
is  therefore  apt  to  be  more  effective,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  reinforced  by  the  Indian 
artist,  E.  W.  Deming.  Mr.  Roberts,  a 
Canadian  by  birth  and  a  poet  by  nature, 
has  been  inspired  largely  by  the  atmos- 
phere which  has  become  a  i)art  of  his 
imagination.  Miss  Brown,  with  her  co- 
worker, Mr.  Bell,  has  enjoyed  her  task 
merely  as  a  story-teller,  and  wisely  she 
has  insisted  on  the  simple  narrative. 

M.  L.  Kirk's  paintings  for  The 
Child's  Illinscl  and  Grctel  will  attract 
many  young  readers  to  their  first  hear- 
ing of  this  fairy  opera ;  the  publishers 
announce  that  the  rendering  is  the  only 
one  thus  far  made  from  the  libretto  to 
Ilumpcrdinck's  score. 

Jft 

Verse 

"The  Magic  Casement :  An  Anthology  of  Fairy  Poetry. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Alfred  Noyes. 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.     $2  net. 

Tlie  Golden  Staircase.  Poems  for  Children  Chosen 
by  Louey  Chisholm.  Pictures  by  M.  Dibdin 
Spooner.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75  net.  Pop- 
ular  edition. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  Robert  F..ouis 
Stevenson.  Illustrated  by  Florence  E.  Storer. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.  .^ge,  8  and  for 
grown-ups. 

Except  for  the  jingles  in  the  picture 
books,  there  are  very  few  volumes  of 
poems  this  season.  What  there  are  ap- 
peal generally  to  older  understanding. 
the  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  children 
find  pleasure  in  much  more  difficult 
verse,  relatively  speaking,  than  prose. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Noycs's  excellent  an- 
thology, The  Magic  Casein  cut,  will  be 
a  splendid  addition  to  the  bookshelves 
of  any  children's  room.  It  is  full  of  iiu- 
aginative  doings,  of  delicate  fancy,  and 
of  the  very  best  English  poetry.  Do  we 
believe  in  fairies?  As  long  as  life  con- 
tains mystery,  we  do;  and  Mr.  Noyes's 
introduction  confirms  us  in  our  belief. 

So  successfully  has  Loucy  Chisholm 
guided  children  along  the  .paths  of  po- 


etry in  The  Golden  Staircase  that  a  pop- 
ular edition  has  been  prepared  for  this 
\'uletide.  Looking  casually  thru  its 
pages  there  is  a  strange  assortment  of 
selections,  hardly  based  on  rigorous 
standards,  and  mixing  indiscriminately 
the  historical  with  the  artistic.  There  is 
only  one  definite  group  arrangement, 
that  toward  the  end  of  the  volume,  enti- 
tled "Carols,  Hymns  and  Sacred  Verse." 
The  compilation  is  an  earnest  effort. 


Biograpliy 

The     Boys'     Life    of     Ulyacs     S.     Grant.       liy     Helen 

iN'itolay.       Century    Co.      $1.50. 
Sir  IVatter  Raleigh.      By   Frederick   A.   Obcr.      Har|jcr 

&    Bros.      $1    net. 
l-'lurencc    Nightingale.       By    Laura    E.    Richards.       IJ. 

Appleton   &   Co.      $1.25    net. 
The    Red   Hook    of   Heroes.      By    Mrs.    Lang.      Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.     Longmans,  Crccn  &  Co.     $1.60 

net. 
Louisa    May    Alcott.      By    Belle    Moses.      M.    Appletcn 

ilc   Co.      $1.25   net. 
The    Boy's    Catlin:     My     Ltfe    Among    the    Indians. 

lUlitcd    with     Biographical    Sketch    by     Mary    Gay 

Humphreys.      Charles   Scribner's   Sons.      $1.50   net. 
1  he  Buys  and   Girls  of   the   White   House.      By    Agnes 

Carr    Sage.      Frederick    A.    Stokes    Co.      $1.50. 
btory-Lives   of   Great    Authors.      By    Francis   Jameson 

Rowbothani.     Frederick  A.   Stokes  Co.     $1.50. 

The  publishers  are  now  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  supplying 
biography  suitable  for  young  readers. 
Librarians  are  repeatedly  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  this  special  de- 
partment they  are  woefully  lacking,  but 
in  the  effort  to  counteract  this  want, 
both  authors  and  publishers  are  endeav- 
oring to  make  a  division  between  biog- 
raphy for  girls  and  biography  for  boys. 
This  is  a  false  grouping,  for  the  aim 
should  be  purely  to  keep  the  life-story 
within  the  comprehension  of  children, 
and  to  let  the  subject  draw  its  own  audi- 
ence. We  know  of  some  biographers 
who  would  oversentimentalize  their  style 
because  they  were  writing  particularly 
for  girls. 

Helen  Nicolay's  The  Boys'  Life  of 
U.  S.  Grant  has  the  same  scope  as  her 
volume  on  Lincoln ;  it  is  very  apprecia- 
tive and  is  told  in  direct  manner,  from 
the  usual  sources.  Miss  Nicolay  ade- 
(|ualely  supplements  history. 

Mr.  Obcr  has  prepared  so  many  vol- 
umes in  the  Harper  series  known  as 
"Heroes  of  American  History"  that  it  is 
difficult  to  differentiate  them,  one  from 
the  other,  by  any  special  brilliancy ;  in 
all  his  biographical  work,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  no  exception,  he  is  graphic, 
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and  there  is  every  effort  to  be  accurate. 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards  has  expanded 
the  story  of  Florence  Niglitingale  into  a 
fair-sized  book,  in  which  she  has  set 
forth  attractively  the  career  of  this  mar- 
velous nurse,  whose  deeds  are  not  easy 
to  describe  for  cliildrcn.  Except  for  a 
few  blemishes  which  are  the  result  of  a 
patronizing  juvenile  tone,  Mrs.  Richards 
has  written  an  interesting  record. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  has  included  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  in  her  Red  Book  of 
Heroes,  but  she  has  compressed  the 
material  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages. 
Readers  will  be  surprised  (some  even 
may  be  disappointed)  to  find  the  rain- 
bow idea  of  the  Langs  applied  to  other 
than  fairy  lore.  The  editor  is  now 
prompted  to  exploit  the  heroic  in  actual 


Life  Among  the  Indians.  This  is  such 
a  human  document  as  one  cannot  often 
lay  hands  on ;  the  editor  has  shown  un- 
erring judgment  in  her  selections,  and 
the  right  appreciation  and  emphasis  in 
her  biographical  note. 

The  title  of  The  Boys  and  Girls  of  the 
White  House  is  self-explanatory;  Miss 
Sage  has  garnered  between  covers  a 
most  attractive  series  of  anecdotes  de- 
scriptive of  the  family  life  of  most  of 
our  Presidents — at  least  of  those  Execu- 
tive households  in  which  the  child  influ- 
ence is  as  important  as  diplomatic  entan- 
glement. We  are  given  many  satisfac- 
tory personal  touches. 

Rowbotham's  Story-Lives  of  Great 
Authors  adopts  a  narrative  manner  of 
detailing   the    facts   of   literature.      The 


AN    END    PAPER. 
I'rom    "Kipling's   Stories   Every   Child   Should   Know."      (Doubleday,    Page   &   Co.) 


history,  and  this  first  attempt  is  very  in- 
viting. The  cover  design  and  general 
format  of  the  book  are  of  the  familiar 
richness  of  former  years. 

Very  wisely.  Miss  Belle  Moses  has 
allowed  her  subject,  Louisa  May  Alcott, 
to  guide  her  in  the  telling  of  this  bio- 
graphical narrative.  Naturally,  there 
would  be  much  in  such  a  life  to  appeal 
directly  to  girls,  but  Miss  Alcott  was 
part  of  a  movement,  and  achievement  is 
not  limited  by  sex  interest.  Miss  Moses 
has  made  a  well-balanced  biography, 
which  should  attract  all  readers  of  Miss 
Alcott,  too  young  to  turn  to  the  larger 
"Life,  Letters  and  Journals." 

Miss  Mary  Gay  Ilumiihreys  should  be 
thanked  for  her  excellent  endeavors  to 
make  Catlin  accessible  to  boys  and  girls 
— I  insist  on  both,  even  tho  the  book 
bears   tho    title    The    Boy's   Catlin:    My 


text  is  as  picturesque  as  the  line  illus- 
trations.    The  volume  is  an  importation. 
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History 

lyiu-n    America    Won   Liberty:  Patriots  and   Royalists. 

By  Tudor   Jcnks.     T.   V.  Crowcll   &  Co.     $1^5- 
'Decisi-re    Battles     of     America.       Edited     by     Ripley 

Hitchcock.      Harper   &    Bros.      $1.30. 
EtigtonJ's   Story:   A    Simple    History    of    Eneland    for 

Children.       By    E.     B.     Williams.       Frederick     A. 

Stokes    Co.      $1.50. 
India.      (Romance  of  History   Scries.     Edited  by  John 

I-anR. )       By    Victor    Gurridgc.      Illustr.itcd    by    .\. 

D.    McCorniick.      Frederick   .\.   Stokes   Co.     %2   net. 
Me.rico.       (Romance    of    History    Series.       Edited    by 

John    Lang.)      By    Margaret   Coxhead.      Illustrated 

by    T.    H.    Robinson.       Frederick    A.    Stokes    Co. 

%2    net. 

Once  more  in  entering  the  field  of 
history  we  are  reminded  of  that  half- 
true  description :  it  is  very  largely  tho 
not  wholly  made  up  of  the  lives  of  great 
men.  But  Mr.  Tudor  Jenks  is  inter- 
preting the  other  side  of  history  study 
in  a  series  of  ^vhich  When  America  Won 
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Liberty  is  the  second  volume ;  he  is  pre- 
senting to  young  readers  those  currenlis 
of  hfe  which  went  toward  making  the 
American  nation ;  he  is  picturing  the 
general  existence  of  those  who  colonizeil 
this  country,  of  those  who  fought  for 
independence,  of  those  who  framed  the 
laws  of  a  nation.  He  is  presenting  the 
motive  for  action.  This  is  a  \v(jrlhy  de- 
parture from  the  stereotyped  school  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Ripley  Hitchcock  has  accom- 
plished a  worthy  task  in  his  Decisive 
Battles  of  America.  Each  chapter,  pre- 
pared by  some  historical  expert,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  serviceable  synopsis  of 
events. .  In  his  introduction  the  editor 
clearly  indicates  his  intention  of  making 
this  a  companion  volume  to  Creasy's 
"Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  and  his 
method  of  selecting  battles  has  been  that 
of  the  English  historian,  who  chose  con- 
flicts of  significant  effect,  rather  than  of 
large  numbers.  Lovers  of  history  will 
find  much  of  interest  in  the  plan  here 
followed. 

England's  Story  is  pleasantly  told  by 
E.  Baumer  Williams,  in  an  intimate 
manner  which  some  children  like.  There 
is  one  advantage  in  such  informality  ol 
style ;  it  allows  constant  departure  from 
fact  to  romance. 

This  latter  quality  predominates  thru- 
out  the  series  of  cjuasi-histories  edited 
by  John  Lang,  and  increased  this  year 
by  two  sumptuous  volumes  on  India  and 
Mexico,  both  of  them  full  of  action  and 
of  melodramatic  incident.  It  were  best 
to  descril)c  them  as  historical  romances 
rather  than  as  straight  histories. 

Ji 

Historical   Fiction 

Boys    and     Girls    of     Scvcntvsc-cn.        By     Mary     P. 

Wells  Smith.     Little,   Brown  &   Co.     $1.25.      (The 

Old     Deerficld     Series.) 
The    Minule    Boys    of    A'l-w    York.       By    Jatnes    Otis. 

Dana    Estes    &    Co.      $1.25.       (The'  Minute    Boys 

Scries.) 
The    Muskel    Boys    of    Old    Boston.       By    George    A. 

Warren.     Cupples  &   I.eon   Co.     $1.      (Revolution- 
ary   Scries.) 
'American    Patly:    A    Story    of    iKit.      By    Adcle    V.. 

Thompson.      Lothrop.    L.ee   &    Shepard   Co.      $1.25. 

(Brave  Heart  Series.) 
For    the    Stars    and    StritfS.      By    Everett    T.    Tomlin- 

son.      Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard   Co.     $1.50.      (War 

for   the    Union    Series.) 
fVith  Kit  Carson  in  the  Rockies:  A  Tale  of  the  Beaver 

Country.      By    Everett   McNeil.      E.    P.    Dutton   A 

Co.      $1.50. 
On    the    Old    K corsage:    A    Story    of    the    Ci:il    IVar. 

By    Cyrus    Townsend    Brady.      Ch.irles    Scrihmr's 

Sons.      $i.,i.<;    not.      (Buys    of   the    Service    .Serir«  » 

The  transition  is  thus  casilv  made  to 


the  realm  of  liction.  Here  we  have 
grouped  some  stories  which,  apart  from 
being  member^  of  the  ■series"  class,  ful- 
til  a  certain  mechanical  formula;  they 
report  to  fiction  simply  as  a  vehicle  for 
lact.  Three  periods  in  American  his- 
tory, marked  by  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  War,  are 
represented,  and  the  remarkable  charac- 
teristic about  them  all  is  the  graphic  de- 
tail made  use  of.  A  story  like  lomlin- 
son's  I'or  the  Stars  and  Stripes  stretches 
a  single  incident  thru  many  pages,  and 
tinally,  in  a  cijiiciuding  chapter,  gives  a 
condensed  account  of  the  termination  of 
the  war.  Mary  1'.  Wells  Smith,  in  her 
Boys  and  Girls  of  Seventy-seven,  not 
only  vouches  for  the  truth  of  her  story 
in  a  preface,  but  continues  to  furnisli 
evidence  in  her  appendices.  Writers 
like  James  Otis,  skilled  in  the  narrative 
which  holds  interest,  attempt  at  the  same 
time  to  instruct.  In  fact,  it  is  the  desire 
to  be  historically  true  that  tones  these 
romances  down,  tempering  the  melo- 
drama of  outward  action.  Ur.  Brady, 
for  example,  brings  reading  and  wide 
experience  to  bear  on  his  narrative,  On 
the  Old  Kearsarge;  but  the  unfor- 
tunate conventionality  of  his  story  will 
not  accentuate  the  good  merits  of  its  de- 
tail. The  whole  weakness  is  found  in 
the  utter  disregard  for  character  por- 
trayal ;  the  persons  in  the  average  "fic- 
tion" are  mere  pupjiets.  Adele  E. 
Thompson's  American  Patty  in  this  re- 
spect is  somewhat  distinctive.  Everett 
McNeil,  in  his  pioneer  tales,  has  always 
been  more  or  less  rough  in  style  and 
full-blooded  in  adventure ;  not  quite  as 
violent  as  a  "penny  dreadful."  but,  in  a 
sense,  just  as  exciting.  The  very  title  of 
his  latest.  With  Kit  Carson  in  the  Rock- 
ies, sounds  daring. 

P'iction  for  the   l^etwixt  and 
Between  Age 

'Introducing  Corinna.  By  Winifred  Kiikland.  Flem 
ing   H,    Revell   Co.      $i    net. 

H'hcH  She  Came  Homt.  from  College.  By  Marian 
K.  Hurd  and  Jean  B.  Wilson.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin.     $1.15    net. 

'The  Suilijhic  Child.  By  Norman  Duncan.  llhin- 
trated  tiv  Elirabeth  S"hippcn  drccn.  Fleminji  H. 
Revell    Co.      $1     net. 

It  is  a  i)leasure  to  meet  with  three 
stories  of  such  excellent  caliber  as  these 
wc  now  approach.  Librarians  and  moth- 
ers   should    welcome   such    a    charming. 
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"diet."  By  Katherine  M.  Yates.  A.  C.  McQurg 
&  Co.  $1.25.  (There  is  a  Cbribtian  Science 
tone  to  the  book  which  in  many  respects  is  enter- 
taining,  but  which  overemphasizes   the   "moral.") 

A  Pair  of  Madcaps,  liy  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.50.  (Many  readers  of 
this  veteran   story-teller   will   welcome  his  latest.) 

As  a  character  sketch  Redney  McGaw 
is  a  most  fascinating  street  product, 
whose    adventures    with    a    circus    are 


straightforward  romance  as  Winifred 
Kirkland's  Introducing  Corinna.  For 
several  years  we  have  met  with  no  story 
so  fresh,  so  frank,  so  picturesque,  and 
so  holding'  in  its  sympathetic,  distinctive 
portrayal.  The  heroine  is  the  twenty- 
three-year-old  head  of  a  girl's  school. 
Readers  should  not  judge  Corinna  by 
the  pictures  in  the  book ;  she  deserved  frankly  entertaining,  and  whose  philos- 
better  treatment.  ophy     under     trying     circumstances     is 

College  stories  may  not  always  be  de-     healthy  for  young  readers, 
scribed  as  sensible,  and  in  a  way  When         The  quiet  tone  of  Gulielma  Zollinger's 
She    Came    Home   from    College    is    an     A    Boy's    Ride   might    not   attract    if    it 
"after  -  efifect"    record. 
Those     who     follow     the 
tribulations  of  the  heroine 
of    this    book    will    have 
some     fundamental     phil- 
osophy to  think  about,  and 
the  cleverness  of  Marian 
K.    Hurd    and    Jean    B. 
Wilson  in  handling  their 
"moral"    is   altogether 
commendable. 

We  are  glad  Norman 
Duncan  has  taken  such  a 
s  t  o  r  }•  as  The  Suitable 
Child  in  which  to  urge  hi^ 
plea  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Christmas  season. 
Apart  from  the  incident 
centering   around    an    or- 


phan boy  who  finds  hap- 
piness aboard  an  express 
train,  his  "Stop  Thief!"  is 
a  good  sermon  for  the  Yuletide :  "They 
who,  being  able  in  any  proper  way  to 
provide  those  pleasures  of  Christmas 
which  are  meet  and  due  according  to  the 
established  custom,  but  still  withhold 
them  from  children,  do  thieve  jewels 
from  the  helple.-^s.  .  .  ."  We  join  in 
Mr.  Duncan's  special  pleading. 

Distinctive  Fiction 

Rcdncy  McCaiv.  I'.y  Arlluir  K.  Mcl'arlane.  (A 
Story  of  the  Big  Show  and  the  Cheerful  Spirit.) 
I-ittlc.    Brown   &   Co.      $1.50. 

*A  Boy's  Ride.  By  Gulielma  Zollinger.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &   Co.     $1.50. 

Six  Girls  and  the  Se'enth  One.  By  Marion  Ames 
Taggart.     W.    A.   Wilde  Co.     $1.50. 

Captain  Chubb.  By  R.ilph  Mcnry  Barbour.  Illus- 
trated by   C.   M.    Relyca.      Century   Co.      $1.50. 

IVe  Four  and  Two  More.  By  Imogen  Clark.  T.  V. 
Crowcll   &   Co.      $1.25. 

The  Girls  of  I'airmount.  By  Ktta  .^nthony  Baker. 
Little,    Brown   &   Co.      $1.50. 

A  Son  of  the  Desert.  By  Bradley  Gilman.  Illustra- 
tions by  Thornton  Oakley.  Century  Co.  $1.50. 
(A  story  of  Kgvpt,  dedicated  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt.) 


II.l.US.    BY   E.   EOVD   SMITH 

l-"rom    "Robinson    Crusoe." 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 


were  not  emphasized  that 
this  story  of  1209,  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  is  vig- 
orously written,  in  a  style 
exceptional  among  juve- 
niles. The  story  is  not 
over-stirring,  but  it  is  not 
commonplace. 

Six  Girls  and  the  Sev- 
enth One  is  another  of 
Miss  Taggart's  whole- 
some books  dealing  with 
home  life  and  "homey" 
characters.  Here  one  is 
given  a  galaxy  of  roses  in 
the  bud,  and  some  manly 
"shoots"  waiting  until  the 
roses  bloom.  This  atmo- 
sphere of  romance  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  read- 
ers who,  in  previous  vol- 
umes, have  followed  the 
heroes  and  heroines  thru  varied  trials 
and  enjoyments. 

Ralph  Henry  Barbour  is  a  constant 
surprise  to  us.  so  facile  his  pen  and  so 
even  his  narrative ;  he  has  an  easy-going 
wav  of  inventing  mild  incident,  and  tho. 
during  the  course  of  his  stories,  his  char- 
acters do  not  seem  to  develop,  yet  while 
you  are  with  them  they  are  very  cheer- 
ful companions. 

Of  Imogen  Clark's  IVe  Four  and  Ttco 
More  we  are  able  to  say  that  there  is 
much  fun  and  originality  in  store  for  the 
reader.  In  fact,  the  general  motive  of 
the  book  is  the  prevention  of  dullness, 
and  a  society  is  formed  for  that  purpose. 
Among  the  many  writers  aiming  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Miss  Alcott 
there  are  a  few  who.  while  not  supplant- 
ing her.  at  Ica'^t  approach  her  in  her  un- 
affected manner  of  telling  a  story.     Etta 
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Anthony  Baker  enjoyed  preparing  The 
Girls  of  Painnount ;  her  text  thruout 
bears  evidence  of  tliis  fact.  The  story  is 
not  artificial  and  the  j^nrls  liave  real  live 
manners;  they  arc  not  made  to  order. 


It  was  t(j  be  expected  that  Mr.   Mat- 
thews would  follow  his  excellent  volume 
of  last  year,  "With  the  Battle  Fleet,"  by  * 
a  bf)ok  of  similar  character,  tracing  the 
fleet  Back  to  Hampton  Roads.    The  new 
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.\T  FA'ENING  THKY  CAME  UNTO  A   VAST   WOOD.    REACHING  MANY    I.EAC.UKS. 
I'lom   "The   Story  of   Riistoiii   and   Other    rcr>i.iii   Hero  Talcs."      (Scribncr. ) 


Nautical  Notions 

'Biick  to  Hampton  Roads.  Cruise  of  the  .Atlantic 
I'leet.  July  7.  ipoS-February  2t,  1909.  By  Frank- 
lin   Matthews.      1?.   W.    Huebsch.     $1.50. 

Around  the  World  with  the  BattUships.  Ry  Roman 
J.  Miller.  Introductory  Note  bv  lames  R.  Con- 
nolly.     A.    C.    McClurg    &    Co.      $i..'S. 

Ralph  Oslyoru — Midshipnuin  at  .■liiiinpolis.  Ry  Lieut. - 
Com.  Edward  I^   Reach.     VV.  A.   Wilde  Co.    $1.50. 

/}h  Annapolis  Srcon.i  Classmnn  Rv  I.ieut.-Com.  Ed- 
jvard    L.    13c8lb,      I'c""    Publitihing    Co,      $1.35. 


account  has  much  more  of  the  guide- 
book tone,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  so 
vivid  in  its  navy  coloring,  but  Mr.  Mat- 
thews is  a  newspaper  reporter  of  excep- 
tional merit,  and  his  descriptions  are 
well  written.  Roman  J.  Miller's  Aroutid 
the  W'orhi  7nlh  the  Ihittlrships  contains 
many  good  qualities,  and  its  author  was 
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chief  turret  captain  of  the  "Vermont." 
The  pubHshers  were  unwise  in  repro- 
fkicing  the  pictures  in  such  inartistic 
manner. 

The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  for 
Heutenant  -  commanders  to  enter  the 
tempting  field  of  authorship,  and  among 
them  none  is  so  prolific  as  Edward  L. 
Beach,  who  is  endeavoring  to  reproduce 
the  atmosphere  of  Annapolis.  Only 
when  there  is  an  attempt  to  go  outside 
of  the  Academy  routine  does  he  show  a 
complete  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the 
ways  and  manners  of  real  heroes  and 
heroines. 

Books  in  Series 

FOR   BOYS 

The  New  Sophomore.  By  James  Shelley  Hamilton. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Second  in  a  series.) 
A  typical  college  story  founded  upon  real  inci- 
dents  of   a   real   institution. 

For  the  Norton  Name.  By  Hollis  Godfrey.  Illus- 
trated by  Thomas  Fogarty.  I-itllc,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.25.  (First  in  a  series:  "Young  Captains  of 
Industry.")  The  hero  is  a  successful  business 
man  in  the  making. 

The  Young  Traiiunasler.  By  Burton  E.  Stevenson. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Third  in  a  Railroad 
Series.)  A  mixture  of  melodrama  and  a  great 
deal  of  railroad  information.  (Author  of  "Child's 
Guide   to   American   Biography."      Baker.) 

The  Football  Boys  of  Lakcport.  By  Edward  Strate- 
meyer.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shcpard  Co.  $1.25. 
(Fourth  in  the  Lakei)ort  Scries.)  The  story  fol- 
lows closely   the  limitations   of   its   title. 

A  U.  S.  Midshipman  in  China.  By  Lieut. -Com.  Yates 
Stirling.  Penn  Publishing  Co.  $1.25.  (Second 
in  a  scries  of  which  more  are  promised.)  Crafty 
yellow  men  and  American  swords  and  pistols  lend 
atmosphere  to  a  naval  story. 

The  School  Four.  By  A.  T.  Dudley.  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shcpard  Co.  $1.25.  (First  in  "Sloiies  of  ilie 
Triangular  Leaj;'ie."1  'Ihis  is  a  typical  all-rn.-nd 
athletic  story.     Physical  competition  predominates. 

Winning  His  Shoulder  Straps.  By  Norman  Brainerd 
Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.25.  (First  of 
"Five  Chums  Scries.")  With  a  military  school 
as  the  background,  the  hero  wins  honor  thru 
difficulties. 

IVith  Pikepole  and  Pea-ey.  By  C.  B.  Burleigh. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.50.  (Second  of 
"Norman  Carver  Series.")  A  lumber  tale,  il- 
lustrated  with   real   photographs. 

The  Boy  with  the  V.  S.  Sun'cy.  By  Francis  Rolt- 
Whecler.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.50. 
(First  of  "U.  S.  Service  Series.")  This  hook, 
so  it  is  claimed,  was  submitted  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  bureaus  in  Washington  before  pub- 
lication. 

Ward  Hill — Teacher.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
Griflith  &  Rowland  Press.  $1.25.  (Fourth  in 
"Ward  Hill  Scries")  The  trials  of  a  young 
man,  not  as  distinctively  portrayed  as  the  trih\i- 
lations   of    Corinna.    noticed    elsewhere. 

The  Ca;c  of  the  nnltomtcss  Pool.  By  Henry  Gard 
ncr  Hunting.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Sequel 
to  "Witter  Whitehc.id's  Own  Story.")  A  mystery 
story  of  camp  life,  told  in  the  first  person 
singular. 

Dar-e  Porter  a»d  His  Classmates.  By  Edward  Str.itc- 
meycr.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shcpard  Co.  $1.25. 
(Fifth_  volume  of  the  "Dave  Porter  .Scries.") 
Athletics  and  the  reformation  of  a  bully — the 
usual  moral  outlet — arc  the  chief  elements  in  this 
narrative. 


FOR  GIRLS 

A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Pittsburg.  By  Amanda  M. 
Douglas.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Four- 
teenth volume  in  the  "Little  (^irl  Series.")  Young 
Pittsburgers  will  be  able  to  follow  the  topograph- 
ical   features    of    this    story. 

Marjoric's  New  Friend.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.  (Second  in  a  series  by  the 
author  of  the  "Patty"  books.)  Miss  Wells  in 
her  stories  strives  to  give  the  heroines  a  good 
time.      The    adventures    are   usually   commonplace. 

Patty's  Pleasure  Trip.  Carolyn  Wells.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.25.  (Seventh  in  the  "Patty  Scries".) 
The   title   is    sufficiently   descriptive. 

Dick  and  Dolly.  By  Carjolyn  Wells.  Dodd,  MeaJ 
&  Co.  $1.25.  (First  in  a  new  series.)  A  mod- 
ern imitation  of  "Helen's  Babies,"  tho  Dick  and 
Dolly    are    old   enough    to   know   better 

Janet  at  Odds.  By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  $1.50.  (Fifth  volume  in  the  "Sidney 
Series.")  Miss  Ray  is  one  of  the  popular 
writers  who  just  escapes  being  excellent  There 
is  some  good  spirit   in  this  story. 

Helen  Grant — Teacher.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas. 
Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.25.  (Seventh 
volume  in  the  "Helen  Grant  Series.")  The  story 
is  doubtful.  We  would  like  to  know  why  Amy 
Brooks  continues  to  illustrate;  she  should  strive 
with  all  her  energy  to  make  her  own  stories 
better ! 

Betty  Baird's  Golden  Year.  Bv  .\nna  Hamlin  Weikel. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Third  in  the 
"Betty  B.Tird  Scries.")  A  mixture  of  individual 
struggle  and  romance.  Miss  Richards  is  improv- 
ing as    an   illustrator. 

Cocka-Doodlc  Hill.  By  Alice  C.  Haines.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Sequel  to  "The  Luck  of  the 
Dudley  Grahams.")  A  story  of  country  life  in 
which   the   heroine   finally    is   bequeathed   a   legacy. 

Betty  Wales  &  Co.  By  Margaret  Warde.  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co.  $1.25.  (Sixth  in  a  series.)  A  tea- 
room  hel|is   Betty  earn   a  living. 

The  Wideawake  Girls  in  Winstcad.  By  Katharine 
Ruth  Ellis.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Sec- 
ond   in    a    series.) 

The  Little  Heroine  at  School.  By  Alice  Turner 
Curtis.  Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.25. 
(Second  in  a  series.) 

The  Coining  of  Hester.  By  Jean  K.  Baird.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &    Shepard  Co.     $1.25.      (First   in   a   series.) 

A  paragraph  will  suffice  to  express 
our  general  opinion  concerning  "series," 
where  the  author  usually  follows  the  line 
of  Ica.st  resistance,  and  makes  use  of  a 
realism  devoid  of  much  positive  worth. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  the  freshness  of  a 
story  may  be  carried  over  to  a  sequel, 
but  the  fashion  nowadays  is  to  stretch 
incident  thni  many  years  and  thereby 
establish  a  commercial  "'trademark." 


Practical  Books 

Harper's  Afachinery    Book    for   Boys.      By   Joseph    II. 

.■\dams.     Harper  &   Bros.     $1.75. 
'.4   Child's   Guide   to   Afusic.      Daniel   Gregory    Mason. 

Baker   &   Taylor    Co.     $1.25   net. 
The   Children's  Book  of  .4rt.      By    .\gncs   E.    Conway 

and   Sir  W.    Martin   Conwav.      Macmillan   Co.     $2 

net. 
The    Children's    Book    of    Gardening.       By    Mrs.     .\. 

Sidgwick  and    Mrs.    Paynler.      >lacmillan   Co.     $2 

net.     Age,   s'^- 
When  yf other  Lets  Vs  Garden.     By  Frances  Duncan. 

Moffat,   Yard.      75  cents  net.     Age,   5-12. 
When     Mother    Lets    Vs    Gtte    a     Party.       By    Elsie 

Duncan  Yale.     Moffat.  Yard  &  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Age,   5-12. 

The    Boy   Pioneers,      .'ions    of   Daniel   Boone.      By    D. 
C.  beard.     Charles  Scribt\<:r'5    Son*,     Ja  net. 


CHRISTMAS    BOOKS    l"OR    YOUNG    Fr)LKS 


i3^> 


The  Kindergarten  in  the  Home.  Hy  Cnrrie  S.  New- 
man. L.  C.  I'age  &  Co.  $1.50.  (I-'roebel's 
"gifts"    discussed    narratively.) 

Science  at  Home.  By  T.  Baron  Russell.  R.  F.  Fcnici 
&  Co.  75  cents.  (Easy  suggestions  with  lionic- 
made   implements.) 

Each  year  practical  books  seem  to  re- 
peat themselves,  to  cover  the  same 
ground  in  a  different  manner.  I'y  its 
very  nature  a  "guide"  cannot  be  i)erma- 
nent,  but  it  lasts  just  as  long  as  its  con- 
tents is  useful  to  the  owner.  Joseph  H. 
Adams's   Machinery   Book   for   Boys   is 


full  of  infcjrmalion  regarding  the  appli- 
ances of  motjern  mechanics,  and  it  con- 
tains a  complete  discussifjn  of  power 
and  its  various  applications. 

//  Child's  ijiudc  to  Music  is  a  wel- 
come volume,  in  which  Dr.  Mason  dis- 
cusses the  theory  of  music,  and  resorts 
to  a  method  of  analysis  both  simple  and 
entertaining.  The  book  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Young  readers   interested  in   ])ictures 


CUM  i\  i:rs  comb.xt  with  the  wasps. 

From   the    Rackham    Kililion   of   "CiuUivcr's  Travels."      (lUitton.) 
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will  find  A.  K.  and  W.  Martin  Conway's 
The  Children's  Book  of  Art  a  suggestive 
handbook.  The  color  plates  are  very 
satisfactory.  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick's  and 
Mrs.  Paynter's  The  Children's  Book  of 
Gardening  will  bring  much  satisfaction 
to  English  young  people,  while  Frances 


P>oone  and  other  American  backwoods- 
men. In  his  generous  volume  Mr.  Beard 
gives  full  accounts  how  one  may  be 
turned  into  a  Knight  of  the  Buckskin, 
even  in  ultra-modern  times. 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  this  article  who 
has  had  the  patience  to  go  thus  far  will 
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Duncan's  When 
Mother  Lets  Us 
Garden  is  a  sound 
little  guide  for 
American  would 
be  planters. 

The  latter  book 
belongs  to  a  series 
in  which  is  to  be 
found  Elsie  Dun- 
can Yale's  When 
M  other  Lets  Us 
Give  a  Party;  here 
one  may  read  easy 
and  practical  sug- 
gestions for  many 
occasions. 

b^inally  we  rec- 
o  m  m  end  Mr. 
Beard's  The  Boy 
Pioneers  to  all  ad- 
mirers   of     Daniel 

New  York  City. 


smile  when  I  con- 
fess that  I  have 
just  begun  ;  that  on 
the  shelves  in  the 
office  of  The  In- 
dependent stands 
an  equal  number 
of  juvenile  books 
which  w  o  u  1  d  re- 
quire  individual 
treatment  were 
they  not  in  charac- 
ter much  the  same 
as  some  of  those 
we  have  selected 
for  mention.  Now- 
adays, with  the  ex- 
cellent manufac- 
ture to  disguise  the 
average  (|uality,  it 
i>  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  buy  books 
for  children ! 


i\'  \ 


Any  of  tlic  books  iciic7i.rti 
or  ad:crtiscd  in  tliis  fiumbcr 
tc'iV/  hr  scnl  by  THE  INDH- 
PFXDENT  oti  receipt  of  price. 
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DECORATION    FROM   McSP.\DDEN'S   "THE  LAND   OF  NOD." 
(T.   Y.  Crowell  &  Co.) 


The  Charm  of  the   Print 

BY   FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

[The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article   are    d-rivcd    from    Mr.    Weitcnkanipf's    book, 
"How  to   Appreciate  Prints."  thru  the  courtesy   of   the   publishers.     They   were  copyrighted   in 
1908  by   Moffat,   Yard  &  Co. — KutTOK.J 


i  i  y^RINTS"  covers  a  wide  range  of 
1^  products  of  reproductive  art, 
from  the  cheapest  chromo  to 
the  most  expensive  etching.  And  within 
these  extended  limits  the  charm  of  the 
print  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  J'ri- 
marily    this    appears    froiii    the    esthetic 


standpoint.  But  that  is  not  the  only  basis 
of  enjoyment,  for  the  interest  of  subject 
plays  a  prominent  part.  In  fact,  one  can 
hardly  get  away  from  it  altogether. 
Views,  for  instance,  answer  the  interest 
in  locality,  historical  scenes  that  in  na- 
tionality,   portraits    that    in    personality. 


r 
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TllK   KNdR.W  l-K. 

Dry-poi"t  by   Whistler.      The    print   slui«s   Kiaiilt.   a  wood  engraver,   at   work.      The  wood  bloiU   <in   »huh   he    is 

engraving    rests  on   a   pad  before   him;   on   the   tabic   lie   some   jT«ver». 

{'oiiili-sy  of  tin-  Ncxv  York  Public  Library  Print  Deft. 
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And  there  are  numerous  other  possibiH- 
ties  of  the  ilhistration  of  human  activity 
in  various  forms  which  offer  so  many 
reasons  for  appreciating  and  collecting 
prints  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
Considered  as  an  art  product,  the  print 
comes  into  question  mainly  in  its  finer 
manifestations.  Because,  whatever  other 
considerations  may  play  their  part  in  in- 
flucMicing  taste,  it  is  primarily  certain 
fundamental  laws  of  art — often,  no 
doubt,  instinctively  felt  rather  than  defin- 
itely formulated  in  the  mind — which  de- 
termine judgment  of  the  print.  The  ma- 
jority of  prints  which  exemplify  the  best 
types  of  etching,  engraving  and  lithog- 
raphy are  in  black-and-white.  They 
lack  the  appeal  of  color  in  the  painting, 
as  well  as  its  completer  effect,  powerful 


ST.  JKROMK  IN  HIS   STUDV. 
Ity    Alhiiclil    Oiircr.        Tlu-ro    is    a    rrm.irkablc    chaiin 
this   sunlit   interior,    with   its  suggestive 


aids  to  the  imagination.     They  respond 
to  a  specialized  taste. 

Whistler's  etchings  form  characteristic 
illustrations  of  this.    The  line,  a  conven- 
tion used  in  drawing  and  engraving  to 
depict  what  has  no  lines  but  only  form 
and  color,  is  employed  by  Whistler  and 
other  etchers  in  a  most  suminary  man- 
ner,  for  succinct  statement  of  essential 
fact.     The  unsaid,  as  well  as  the  said, 
plr.ys  its  part  in  this  art  of  elimination  of 
unnecessary   detail.      The   tact  of  omi.s- 
sion,  as   Pater  calls  it.  comes  into  play. 
Of  course,  the  products  are  not  sketches 
or  studies  any  more  than  the  short  story 
in  literature.    They  are  statements  of  es- 
sential facts  to  produce  a  certain  artistic 
result.     Often  a  labor  of  love,  perhaps 
the   spontaneous   outcome   of   a   passins: 
mood,  they    form  direct 
personal  impressions,  in 
absolute  fac-sim'le  of  the 
artist's    own    lines,    and 
very    often    printed    by 
him.     (The  last  is  a  very 
important    point    in    the 
production  of  etchings.) 
:\{  their  best.  then,  they 
arc  intimate  expressions 
of    individuality,    things 
to  live  with  as  with  an 
old    friend.     They   form 
an     art     of    the     small 
cabinet    rather    than    of 
the   large   gallery  —  one 
might  jierhaps  say.  anal- 
ogous to  chan;b:r  music. 
Tliis    intimacy    the    be- 
holder may  share  to  the 
extent   to   which   he   re- 
sponds to  the  personality 
behind  the  picture.    The 
pleasure  of   ibis   mental 
contact  is  his  if  he  will 
meet  the  artist  with  re- 
sponsive   sympathy.      If 
he  will   feel  the  big  hu- 
man'ty   that   pulsates   in 
the    portraits   and   (^ther 
etchings  by   Rembrandt, 
the  strong  expression  of 
("icrman    mind    and    life 
which  is   felt  in  the  en- 
gravings  of   Diirer,    the 
sensitive       reccptiveness 

in    the    trcatnioil    of  f        \\t\  •    ii  T"!        £_1  I 

details.  of  a  Whistler.    The  field 
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is  very  large,  for 
many  lesser  person- 
alities have  their 
say  and  arc  worth 
hearing.  And  there- 
are  prophets  in  our 
ou'n  country  ! 

The  readiness  to 
appreciate  the  indi- 
vidual should  he 
paired  with  the  will 
to  understand  racial 
and  national  charac- 
teristics and  the  ini- 
])ulsc  of  the  ])eriod 
to  which  a  work  of 
art  helongs.  For 
the  formative  influ- 
ences affecting  the 
artist  and  his  work 
are  many  and  in- 
clude those  of  his 
time  and  surround- 
ings as  well  as  those 
of  preceding  gen- 
eration and  other 


lands. 


)Ut    m    art 


that  is  worth  while, 
these  influences  are 
a.^similatcd  hy  the 
dominating  person- 
ality of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

And  yet  this  per- 
sonality    must    find 

i  t  s    expression    i  n  Mc:"/!'!!!!!  iiy  j-im 

technique,    in    t  h  e 

manner  in  which  the  medium  i>  handled, 
the  resources  and  the  limits  of  each  tool 
or  proces.s  must  he  understood  and  re- 
spected hy  the  arti.^^t.  making  the  result  a 
visihle  outcome  of  the  mean.';  employed. 
.A  review  of  the  records  of  the  grajihic 
arts  shows  that  this  is  entirelx'  com]iatihle 
with  the  unfolding  of  the  individuality. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  ahsolute  necessity. 
It  is  only  in  the  decadence  of  an  art  that 
the  joy  of  craftsmanship  is  directed  to 
the  mere  exercise  of  technical  ability 
per  sc.  'reciini(|ue,  (hen,  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  fascination  of  the  print. 
So  each  medium  has  its  own  strong  and 
characteristic  attraction  and  even  a  hasty 
glance  at  what  has  heen  accomplished  in 
each  will  recall  many  notable  individual 
examples  of  this  quality. 


JOHN  rmi.i'OT  cruRAN. 

K.-i|ili,i('I    Smith         After    Sir   Thomas    l.awrrncr. 

The  |)ainter  itching  is  the  most  famil- 
iar exami)le  of  an  autographic  art.  one. 
that  is,  which  gives  .in  exact  fac-simile 
of  the  artist's  own  work.  Painter-lith- 
ography, less  in  vogue,  offers  plentiful 
piissibilitics  of  pleasure.  With  its  j-.titen- 
tialities.  its  responsive  resources,  it  fairl\ 
meets  the  artist  half  way.  In  numerous 
individual  cases.  ilitTerence  in  tempera- 
ment aiul  result.'.nt  difference  in  stvle.  in 
hanilling  of  the  medium,  emphasize  the 
atlaptahility  of  the  stone  to  m<^<t  diverse 
purii<">ses  and  manners.  The  rec("»rrl  of 
iichiivement  ranges  from  the  earliest  ef- 
forts, pale,  stimetinies  a  hit  halting  and 
amateurish,  to  the  most  modern  instance^ 
of  its  application  to  rirtistic  needs  and 
idicisvncrasies.  The  rich  black  tones  of 
the   younger    Isabcy.    the   big   vigor   of 
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Daumier,  the  verve  of  Gavarni,  the  vir-  painting  by  another — nor  from  the  high 
tiiosity  of  Menzcl,  Whistler's  h'ght  iin-  degree  of  ability  and  adaptativeness  by 
pressions  in  joyous  utilization  of  the  pale  which  such  artists  as  Unger,  Waltner, 
gray  line,  the  silver-point  delicacy  of  Flameng,  Rajon,  Chauvel,  and  others 
Legros.  Penncll's  ready  grasp  of  architec-  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
tural  characteristics,  the  vapory  imagin-      specialty. 

ings  of  Fantin-Latour.  the  color  work  of  In  engraving  on  copper  and  later  on 

contemporary      Frenchmen,     unctuously      steel   there   was   some  original  work   in 

earlier  days,  in  the  time 
of  Diircr,  Leyden,  the 
Little  Masters  and  Man- 
tegna.  But  line  engrav- 
ing inevitably  became  a 
reproductive  a  r  t.  T  h  e 
brilliant  performances  of 
the  French  school  (Nan- 
teuil,  Edelinck.  the  Dre- 
vets),  and  the  transla- 
tions into  black-and- 
white,  b  y  Morghen. 
Longhi  and  other  Ital- 
ians, of  paintings  by  Ra- 
])hael  and  others  of  their 
countrymen,  come  to 
mind.  Here,  too,  the 
variety  in  subjects,  treat- 
ment, and  the  manner  of 
interpreting  the  original, 
is  very  great.  Such 
striking  differences  may 
be  noted  as  Marc  Anto- 
nio's plates  after  Ra- 
phael executed  in  lines 
of  a  classic  serenity, 
with  attention  to  form 
primarily,  and  the  deli- 
cate engravings  in 
which  certain  English- 
men of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  cop- 
1  e  d  the  paintings  and 
drawings  of  Turner, 
with  lines  of  a  fineness 
lost  in  tones.  Nearly 
tuc  centuries  of  rich  and  varied  produc- 
ti\cness  have  left  tlioir  treasures  for  our 
enjoyment. 

Mezzotint,  an  art  not  of  lines  but  of 
tones,  has  also  been  employed  almost  en- 
tirely as  a  reproductive  art.  particularly 
lithograph,  the  direct  expression  of  the  identified  with  English  painting  of  the 
artist  without  intervention  of  another,  oighteenth  century.  The  canvases  of 
that  on  the  whole  takes  the  highest  rank.  ReynoUls  and  other  painters  of  the  day, 
That  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  great  and  the  life  which  they  portrayed  with 
usefulness  and  value  of  the  reproductive  distinction  and  grace,  are  reflected  with 
etching  or  lithograph — in  which  the  suavity  and  force  in  this  art  of  rich  and 
etcher     or     lithographer     reproduces     a      velvety   blacks   by    MacardcU,   the   W'at- 


TIIF.  IIONOR.xnLE  IMISS  BINGHAM. 
Stipple   engraving  by  F.   Bartolozzi    (1786).       After  a  painting  by  .Sir 

Joshua    Reynolds. 


rich  in  the  case  of  Lunois,  somewhat 
shrill  in  that  of  Ibels — these  arc  but  a 
few  instances  of  the  rich  variety  of  effect 
to  be  drawn  from  the  stone. 

In   etching  and   lithograjihy,  it   is  the 
original    work,    the   painter — etching   or 
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sons,  James  and  William  Ward,  Valen- 
tine Green  and  J.  R.  Smith  amonp 
others. 

The  delicate  art  of  .slii)ple  cn^ravinLis, 
practiced  by  such  artists  as  liartolozzi 
and  Caroline  Watson,  and  the  entirely 
different  ac|uatint  with  its  simulation  of 
wash  drawintjs,  again  have  each  its  pe- 
culiar attraction. 

Engraving  on  wood  has  been  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  develojinicnt  of  the 
l)lain  people.  J'V)r  about  four  centuries 
the  history  of  wood  engraving  was  al- 


carliest  crude  block-book  jjrinting  to  the 
modern  American  triumphs,  by  French. 
Kingsley,  Cole,  Wolf  and  others,  in  the 
rendering  of  tones  and  C(jlor  vahus.  or 
the  yet  more  recent  interesting  efforts, 
in  various  countries,  to  use  the  wood- 
block as  a  medium  of  original  exj)res- 
sion.  AYtists  such  as  Orlik,  William 
\icholson  and  Riviere,  or  Dow,  Nord- 
feldt  and  Hyde  in  our  own  land,  have 
used  wood  engraving  in  its  simj)ler  form, 
with  few  lines,  and  with  Hat  tints  of 
color.     In   much  of  this   work  there  is 


PORTRAl  1    <  N  -ON. 

Lithograph    by    .Mphoiisc    Lcgros.      This    print    .ipproachcs   a    silvrr    point    di awing    in    delicacy.      It    shows,    tho 

possibilities   derivable    from    the   lithographic    stone. 


most    synonymous    with    the    history    of 
book-illustration.     It  takes  us   fn)m  the 


I'vident,  more  or  less,  the  intlnence  of  the 
Japanese  color  print,  which  latter,  again. 
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forms  a  study  in  itself.  These  Oriental  of  collecting  has  been  accentuated  in  ex- 
products  lose  some  of  their  exotic  ap-  hibitions  such  as  the  one  of  New  York 
pcarance  to  the  uninitiated  if  he  tries  to  City  views  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
forget  peculiarities  of  style  and  regards  lie  Library  some  years  ago,  or  that 
them  simply  as  records  of  the  every-day  of  Milton  portraits  at  the  Grolier  Club 
life  of  the  Japanese.    They  will  then  dis-  last  year.     The  one  specialty  of  book- 


close  human  traits  familiar  the  work 
over,  and  the  beholder  will  at  the  same 
time  come  to  see  more  of  their  particu- 
lar charm,  their  sensitive  summariness, 
their  decorative  color  harmony. 

Color  printing  is  about  as  old  as  the 
art  of  printing  itself,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  every  form  of  printing  pictures 
— engraving  on  wood 
and  copper,  mezzo- 
tint, stipple,  aquatint, 
etching,  lithography, 
and  the  modern  pho- 
tomechanical proc- 
esses. This  aj^plica- 
tion  of  color  has  va- 
ried from  the  com- 
pleteness of  effect  in 
the  aquatints  of  De- 
bucourt  to  the  slight 
suggestions  of  color 
which  Whistler  has 
thrown  into  some  of 
his  lithographs. 

But  beside  all  these 
varied  esthetic  attrac- 
tions that  have  been 
barely    hinted    at. 
there  is  also  the  sub- 
ject    interest,     which 
plays  a  large  part  in 
the   valuation    of 
])rints.       Those   who   collect    prints   for 
other  than    purely  esthetic    reasons  are 
many.     Some  aim  at  as  complete  a  col-" 
lection  as  possible  of  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington or  Franklin  or  Napoleon;  theatri- 


.\    CUT    FROM    HOLKEIN'S    "D.\NCE    OF 
Di;.\TH." 


])lates  alone  covers  a  wide  groimd,  ap- 
peals to  various  interests  thru  subject, 
exemplifies  the  possibilities  of  various 
graphic  processes  and  illustrates  many 
individual  manners  in  art. 

This  characterization  of  the  book- 
plate can  equally  well  be  applied  to  prints 
as  a  whole.  To  show  this  is  the  object 
of  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary notes,  which  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  tabloid  of  com- 
pressed information, 
but  simply  as  an  at- 
tempt to  g\ve  a  slight 
impression  of  the 
varied  possibilities  of 
pleasure  inherent  in 
prints.  .And  they  may 
point  the  way  to  the 
voluminous  literature 
of  the  subject,  which 
can  answer  in  detal 
questions  as  to  proc- 
ess, or  general  his- 
tory, of  the  special 
art.  or  individual  ar- 
tist. 

P.ut,  at  the  best,  no 
writing  can  produce 
taste  fullfledgeil.  any 
more  than  the  preach- 
er can  absolutely  save  souls.  The 
guide  post  can  be  set  up,  but  th(  sc 
who  follow  its  directions  must  them- 
selves travel  the  road.  *Which.  in  this 
case,  means  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  opportunities  offered   in  museums 


cal   portraits   are   the   quest  of  another; 

this  one  is  after  New  York  City  views ;  and  print-rooms  and  print-shops,  and  see 

methods  of  transportation  is  the  subject  all  that  is  displayed  there  so  freely.     To 

chosen  by  vet  another,  or  specialized  in  see  with   eve  and   nu'nd   and    heart,    for 


the  search  for  illustrations  of  steam  navi- 
gation or  carriages.  The  purposes  of 
such  collectors  may  be  served  by  prints 
of  high  artistic  excellence  as  well  as  by 
such  as  are  far  from  deserving  that  char- 
acterization.   The  interest  of  this  branch 


thought  and  sym])athy  are  necessary  to 
insure  full  appreciation  ;  and.  finally,  to 
see  with  the  good  will  to  learn  to  under- 
stand and  to  retain  an  unprejudiced 
mind — only  on  such  a  basis  can  intelli- 
gent selection  be  made  and  taste  formed. 

New   York   City. 


Books  and   Booksellers  of   Russia 

BY   IVAN   NARODNY 

I  Mr.     Narodiiy     is     a     i>roininciit     Russian    liooksellrr   now   visiting   thii  country.      Some   of 
liis   works,    wliicli    ;irc   well    known    in    Kussia,   1i.t\p   hrcn    translated   into    English — Kditoi.  j 


TIII^  difference  between  the  Russian 
and  American  books  and  the 
methods  of  their  distribution  arc 
so  pronounced  that  they  deserve  careful 
attention,  for  booksclhiifr  js  one  of  the 
most  important  of  present  day  trades. 
Ilaviiifj  been  enu^aged  in  business  as  a 
bookseller  and  pubHsher  in  Russia  for 
more  than  three  years  I  feel  quite  com- 
pi'leiit  to  express  my  views  in  this  re- 
spect, more  especially  as  I  have  also  ob- 
served the  methods  of  bookselling  in  this 
country. 

.\  book.seller  in  Russia  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary merchant,  like  a  dealer  in  dry  goods, 
a  grocer  or  a  department  store  clerk,  but 
he  is  a  highly  respected  personage  in  the 


town  where  his  place  of  business  is 
located.  Doctors,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
teachers  or  various  (officials  as  a  rule 
stand  below  the  social  level  of  a  book- 
seller. The  word  of  a  l>ookseller  on  any 
art  or  literary  (piestion  is  law  and  gospel 
and  he  is  considered  the  linal  intellectual 
authority  to  whom  all  others  appeal  such 
(|ueslions.  Xot  only  the  success  of  a 
book,  hut  aJM)  that  of  a  composition,  art 
producti<5n.  song  recital,  concert,  lecture 
or  theatrical  entertainment,  to  a  great 
extent,  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  iKxikseller. 
He  practicallv  dominates  not  only  his 
customers,  but  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
tellectual people  of  his  district.  He  is 
the  man  who  leads  in  the  spiritual  life  of 


Cupyright,  190**,  l»y  I'lulrrwinul  \  UnitrruiMul,  New   \'i>rk, 

.\  STKEKT  SCENE  IN  KIEK,  SHOWING  TYl'lCAL  RUSSIAN  SHOPS. 
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his  place.  The  reason  ui  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  Russian  bookseller  is  not 
merely  a  commercial  man,  whose  only 
aim  is  to  make  money  out  of  booksellin*^. 
hut  he  likewise  performs  certain  collat- 
eral social  functions  in  his  process  of 
making  a  decent  living.  He  is,  generally 
speaking,  an  expert,  not  only  in  Russian 
literature  and  art,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  literature,  art  and  music  of  the  world 
is  above  the  average.  He  speaks  at  least 
two  and  sometimes  three  languages  and 
is  a  man  of  high  education. 

In  a  Russian  bookshop  music  and  vari- 
ous products  of  art  are  sold  besides 
books.  The  shop  generally  contains  the 
leading  works  of  the  best  native  and  for- 
eign authors,  composers  and  painters. 
Sometimes  stationery  and  objects  of 
handicraft  are  also  sold,  even  if  books 
are  the  chief  concern.  It  is  rare  that  one 
could  not  find  in  a  provincial  bookshop 
something  by  Goethe,  Shakespeare, 
Schopenhauer,  Hugo,  Ibsen,  Poe  or 
iMiierson.  The  reproductions  of  Rem- 
brandt. Millet,  Whistler,  Boecklin,  Repin, 
N'ereshtchagin  and  others  are  also  com- 
monly kept  on  sale.  One  always  find? 
the  best  Russian  authors  and  various  edi- 
tions of  the  classics. 

The  reason  for  such  respectable  social 
standing  of  a  Russian  bookseller  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  certain  tradition.  Most 
of  the  works  of  tlie  fust  Russian  writers; 
were  published  in  the  begimiing  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  their  wealthy  ad- 
mirers, who,  having  paid  a  good  honor- 
arium for  the  authors,  did  not  contem- 
plate the  making  of  any  money  from  sell- 
ing the  books.  The  object  sought  after 
was  ratlier  to  spread  abroad  knowledge 
of  their  works.  They  as  dealers  often 
sold  the  books  from  their  own  houses, 
or  Ihey  hired  young  students  or  literary 
men  to  sell  them  for  the  mere  cost  of 
])aper  and  ]irinting.  The  bookselliii':: 
trade  has  gradually  developed  imtil  it 
reached  its  ])rescnt  high  social  standing. 
The  Russian  bookseller  is  usually  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  miiversity  or  college 
and  who  lialted  before  he  became  a  pro- 
fessional as  he  may  have  at  first  inteniled. 
Many  of  iho  theological  students,  on 
completing  their  courses,  dislike  to  be- 
come priests.  They  often  become  book- 
sellers and  for  the  time  continue  the 
sttjdv  of  literature,  art  and  music. 


.My  personal  experience  will  illustrate 
this.  1  became  a  bookseller  in  a  small 
town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  after  I 
had  been  a  writer  of  short  stories,  liter- 
ary critic  and  essayist.  My  bookshop 
contained  over  five  thousand  books  of 
various  sorts,  some  six  hundred  piano 
pieces  and  songs,  and  about  two  himdred 
reproductions  of  the  work  of  great  Rus- 
sian and  European  painters,  many  etch- 
ings and  small  drawings  by  local  artists. 
.My  annual  sales  were  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  rubles,  two-thirds  of  which 
came  from  the  books.  1  also  managed 
all  the  song  recitals,  concerts  and  other 
public  entertainnients  of  the  town,  which 
I  considered  as  honorable  perquisites,  but 
for  which  I  made  no  charge.  This  is 
customary  in  towns  of  this  size.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  in  the  larger  cities  like 
Kieflf.  Warsaw,  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Tho  the  greatest  number  of  my  cus- 
tomers were  peasants,  petty  officials  and 
teachers,  yet  I  disposed  of  books  of  high 
literary  merit  only.  I  sold  most  short 
stories,  biographies,  dramas,  essays  and 
high  class  novels,  but  I  doubt  if  I  dis- 
posed of  as  many  as  twenty  sensational 
love  stories  or  other  boulevard  fiction  in 
tlie  course  of  a  year.  N'one  of  my  cus- 
tomers bought  a  sensational  book  merely 
as  such  or  because  of  its  decorative  ex- 
ternal appearance.  The  best  liked  Rus- 
sian books  during  the  time  I  was  in  trade 
were  the  short  stories  by  TchekiiofT.  the 
novels  by  Dostoyevsky  and  Korolenko. 
the  essavs  by  Tolstoi,  the  stories  by  Tur- 
geniefT  and  .^^htchedrin.  the  poems  by 
Lermontort  and  Pushkin,  the  dramas  by 
Gogol,  Tchckhofi"  and  some  others.  The 
most  appreciated  foreign  playwrights  1 
sold  were  Ibsen.  Lessing.  I  lauptman.  and 
Maeterlinck.  The  biographies  of  Picnja- 
min  Franklin  and  .Abraham  Lincoln 
were  the  best  sellers  among  the  Ameri- 
can hooks.  Other  very  popular  .Ameri- 
ca;! authors  among  my  customers  were 
Cooper.  Poe.  Longfellow.  Mark  Twain 
and  Emerson.  Some  of  the  living  Amer- 
ican authors  well  known  in  Russia  are 
Jack  London.  Mark  Twain.  Upton  Sin- 
clair and  Edwin  Markham. 

Certain  of  the  Russian  publishers  have 
tried  the  publication  of  the  most  popular 
.American  novels,  but  they  have  entirelv 
failed,  becau.se  the  Russian  readers  feel 
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the  lack  of  such  psychological  profound-  On  such  occasions  I   was  accustonic<l 

ness   or   ethical   tendency   as    they   have  to  recoinmend  an  edition  de  luxe.     I  was 

been  educated  to  expect  from  their  own  compelled  to  judge  of  the  taste  and  to 

novelists.      One    publisher    brought    out  approximate   the    mind   of   the   one    for 

some  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  best  storie*;  wIkjiii  it  was  meant,  and  I  rarely  made  a 

and  his  "Ravcti"  in  an  edition  de  luxe,  mistake, 

and  soon  after  wrote  me  that  he  did  not  Russian  books  look  somehow  different 


liOOK   AGENT  READING  A  HOOK  LIST  IN   A  SlliKRIAN  VIL1_\GE. 


think  he  would  ever  get  his  money  back. 
Jle  was  surprised  in  course  of  thnt  win- 
ter when  three  editions  of  these  books 
were  sold. 

The  iMiglish  classics  that  sold  best 
among  my  customers  were  Shakespeare. 
Milton,  Emerson,  Darwin,  Dickens. 
Spencer  and  Byron.  The  Russian  read- 
ers like  English  poetry  and  admire  the 
I'jiglish  philosophy,  but  tbey  dislike  the 
English  fiction.  The  l">ench,  Hungarian 
or  Italian  ficti(Mi  appeals  to  a  Russian 
reader  far  more  than  the  English.  As  a 
rule,  before  anybody  bought  a  new  book 
by  an  unknown  writer  he  askctl  me  to 
give  him  a  short  scenario  and  my  personal 
opinion  of  it.  <  )rteu  a  customer  enter- 
ing my  shop  asked  : 

"I  want  a  good  luiiou.  drama  or  book 
or  poetry  for  a  pre.-^ent  for  my  friend. 
Which  is  the  best?  lie  already  has  such 
and  such  books.*' 


from  the  American,  ])articularly  as  re- 
gards their  binding.  Most  <if  tl'ic  Rus- 
sian l)ooks,  as  is  the  case  in  ivnglish. 
( ierman  and  other  Continental  cities,  are 
issued  in  paper  covers  and  look  like  some 
big  American  magazines  or  catalogs. 
The  Russian  readers  dislike  convention 
.■ill\-  bound  books,  because  thcv  think 
these  arc  meant  for  young  people,  stu- 
ilents.  or  for  umleveloped  minds.  Everv- 
body  in  Russia  likes  to  bind  his  books 
according  to  his  individual  taste.  To  mv 
customers  I  could  sell  classics  or  works 
of  famous  .luthors  in  edition  bindings, 
but  never  a  new  book  by  an  unknown 
author,  (^ne  publisher  who  issued  Mark 
Tw-ain's  works  desired  to  make  them 
more  attractive  by  imitating  the  original 
.American  edition.  He  sold  three  edi- 
tions of  the  regular  paper  cover*;,  where- 
as (he  bound  edition  found  no  buyers. 
Russian    fiction    lias    n<^t    a    standard 
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price  corresponding  to  $1.50  in  this  coun- 
try. The  price  there  varies  according  to 
the  edition  or  size  from  five  kopeks  to 
fifteen  rubles.  Another  distinctive  fea- 
ture in  Russian  books  Hes  in  the  matter 
of  illustrations.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the 
Russian  Empire  that  illustrations  for  any 
piece  of  fiction  tend  to  belittle  the  work 
in  the  eyes  of  Russian  readers,  who  think 
a  book  carrying  illustrations  is  intended 
for  a  mind  void  of  imagination.  Occa- 
sionally, it  is  true,  the  photograph  of 
an  author  is  printed  as  a  frontispiece, 
but  even  this  is  generally  limited  to  ref- 
erence books  or  books  of  poetry  by 
authors  of  great  reputation.  Juvenile 
books,  books  of  travel  and  technical 
works,  of  course,  have  the  necessary  il- 
lustrations and  drawings.  Illustrations 
in  the  edition  de  luxe  are  drawn  by  the 
best  artists  of  the  country  and  are  usual- 
ly reproduced  in  photogravure.  The 
regular  size  of  such  editions  is  the 
(piarto. 

Rarely  docs  a  Russian  publisher  ad- 
vertise his  books  in  periodicals  or  sell 
them  from  duuimies  as  is  customarily 
done  in  .\mericau  cities.  Not  long  ago 
a  book  agent  called  upon  me  in  my  apart- 
ment in  New  York  and  attempted  to  in- 
terest me  in  a  long  list  of  books  which 
he  said  he  was  selling.  When  I  asked 
him  to  show  me  copies  of  them  b.e  said 
he  had  only  their  backs,  and  tried  to  con- 
vince me  how  nicely  they  would  furnish 
my  apartment.  1  ])iticd  the  poor  agent 
and  therefore  explained  to  him  that  I  was 
not  interested  in  furniture  but  in  books. 
.\  Russian  publisher  would  never  be  able 
to  use  such  mcthofls.  After  he  has  pub- 
lished a  new  b(-K)k  ho  immediately  mails 
copies  to  all  the  retailers  and  the  success 
of  it  rests  tliercafter  with  them. 

The  retailer  issues  a  catalog  of  all  his 
books  each  year  and  distributes  it  in  his 
district,  which  is  his  only  method  of 
direct  advertising.  Indirectly,  of  course, 
the  reviews  in  the  periodicals  and  discus- 


sions in  society  give  tlie  first  hints  of  the 
literary  merits  and  the  profundity  of  the 
newly  published  book,  and  stimulate  in- 
terest in  it.  .As  a  prime  refpiisite  a  Rus- 
sian fiction  or  drama  must  have  a  strong 
element  of  ethical  nature  and  certain 
psychologic  depths,  otherwise  it  is  con- 
sidered as  trash.  \  Russian  never  pays 
so  much  attention  to  the  beauty  of  style 
as  to  the  ethical  tendency  and  to  psycho- 
logical truth.  l""or  that  reason  the  works 
of  TurgeniefF  are  not  so  impressive  and 
fascinating  as  those  by  Dostoyevsk\'. 
Gogol  and  others. 

It  does  not  make  so  much  difference, 
however,  in  Russia,  if  a  book  is  an  orig- 
inal or  translation  as  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try. I  suppose  I  have  sold  as  many 
copies  of  Ibsen's  dramas  as  I  have  sold 
of  those  by  Tchekhoflf.  I  have  sold 
more  essavs  by  Emerson  than  those  by 
any  Russian  author.  I  recently  haji- 
pened  to  ask  in  a  first  class  New  York 
department  store  for  some  books  by  Dos- 
toyevsky  and  Gogol  in  English,  but  the 
salesman  in  the  book  department  replied 
that  he  never  had  even  heard  the  names 
of  such  authors.  I'urther  conversation 
with  him  showed  him  to  be  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  general  literature  as  a 
clerk  in  any  other  department  of  that 
store.  He  knew  even  less  about  English 
literature  than   1.  a  foreigner. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  Rus- 
sian liookseller  is  a  highly  educated  liter 
ary  man  and  it  rests  with  him  wheiher  he 
sells  a  book  or  ignores  it.  .Advertise- 
ments, hostile  criticism  and  other  com 
mercial  tricks  current  in  this  comitrv 
would  fail  to  make  a  liook  succeed  if  the 
retailer  should  think  it  had  no  literar\ 
merit.  Russian  booksellers  are  often  the 
invisible  fingers  ox  the  Russian  under- 
ground movements,  and  their  shops  are 
the  spiritual"  windows  thru  which  the  op- 
prest  Russians  i;et  a  glimpse  of  that  free- 
dom and  civilization  which  h.T>  so  far 
remained  a  dream  for  them. 

New   Vobk  City. 


Three  Van  Dycks.     From  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Knoecller  Ciallery 


MAKCllKSA   Kl.KNA  C.R1M\1.1>1.   WUK  OV   MAKCHKSK  NKOLA  tAHANKU.   i.>l     i.K.\»>\ 
riiis   is    a   full   lonclh    portrait,    showing   the    ln<iy    slandiiiR   on    a   terrace   with    f»cc   turned    toward   the   observe. 
This  portrait   was  painted  about    1023,  and  is  from  the  Cattanco   Palace.  Genoa.       It   is  m  the  collection   ot 


portr 
A.    B. 


Widcncr. 
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MARCUKSE    KII.IPPO   CATTANEO,    SON  OF    MARCHESA    ELENA   GRIMALDI. 

The   lioy    is   wearing   a    brown    suit    intcrwoxrn   with   gold.  In    his   right   hand   he   holds  the   leash  of  the   young 

dog  behind  him.       He   is  shown  at   about   six   vxars   of  age.       The   picture   was  painted   in    1623,    and   is   in 

the   collection    of   V.    A.    H.    Widener.  o                   ,                        t- 

U82 


MARCIIF.SA   CI.KI.IA   CATTANEO.    DAUGHTER   OF    MARCHESA    ELENA  C.RIMALDl. 

The    girl    is    dri-sscd    in    white    and   holds  an   apple   in   her   hands.    A   red   cushion   is   shown   behind   her.      The 
liicturc  was  painted  in    16^3.  and  is  in  the  collection  of  P.   A.   B.   Widener. 
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The   Reorganization   of  the  Navy 

Department 

BY   PARK   BENJAMIN 
The    fleet      (  ivil    War 


TlWi  Navy  is  the  fleet 
never  relaxes  and  never  sleeps.  It 
is  always  on  a  war  footing,  al- 
ways ready  to  act  instantly  and  wherever 
there  is  water  enough  to  float  it.  The 
Navy  Department  exists  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  fleet  at  every  mo- 
ment, day  and  night,  keyed  to  the  top 
limit  of  war  efficiency. 

It  has  not  fulfilled  that    purpose    for 


it  was  (|uickly  shown  that 
u  hilc  the  bureaus  could  attend  sufficicnt- 
1\  well  to  supplying  the  material,  they 
could  not  manage  the  fleet,  nor  did  Mr. 
(iideon  Welles,  with  all  his  remarkable 
ability,  possess  the  requisite  militarv 
knowledge  to  do  so.  Good  fortune  raised 
up  Mr.  (iustavus  V.  Fox — a  former  mid- 
shipman— who,    as    Assistant   Secretarv. 


strained   laws    to    fit 


rode 


many  years.     Its  inadequacy  has  steadily      down  commodores  and  captains  "like  the 


been  growmg  more  apparent,  it  is  sense- 
less to  pay  a  hundred  and  thirty  millioii 
dollars  yearly  for  the  Navy  if  wc  cannot 
get  what  we  pay  for.  This  is  why  the 
Navy  Department  has  at  last  been  re- 
organized. 

The  Navy  Department's  work  is  verv 
complex.  It  involves  the  designing, 
building,  repair,  and  up-keep  of  the  ships, 
their  machinery  and  their  guns,  and 
therefore  all  the  varied  conditions  of  a 
great  industrial  establishment.  It  in- 
cludes the  education  of  officers  and  men 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  college  of  the 
first  rank,  besides  many  training  schools. 
It  provides  for  rigid   discipline,  and  the 


mam  tack,"  settled  perilous  questions 
after  his  own  fashion,  almost  under  fire, 
and  rendered  the  country  such  distin- 
guished service  that  among  the  statues 
of  the  people  whom  he  kept  straight  and 
bullied  and  cajoled  and  ordered,  and  s(^ 
made  reputations  for  them,  not  a  single 
effigy  of  him  can  be  found. 

The  years  went  on.  and  the  more  com- 
plicated the  ships  and  guns  and  ma- 
chinery became,  the  less  the  old  mariners 
knew  about  them — having  mainly  been 
trained  to  sails  and  smooth  bores — and 
the  more  embarrassing  the  position  of 
the  necessarily  civilian  Secretary,  who 
had  neither  adequate  military  knowledge 


supply,  organization  and  distribution  of      himself  nor  could  get  it  from  them.    But 


the  enlisted  force.  It  purchases  enor- 
mous quantities  of  supplies,  keeps  man\ 
accounts,  prevents  and  ciu'cs  disease  and 
injuries  and  directs  tiie  operations  of  the 
Meet  when  the  crisis  arrives  for  which 
all  else  is  preparation. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  when  we  started 
the  present  steel  navy  with  the  once  fa- 
mous, but  now  inconsiderable,  "white 
s(|uadron,*'  we  were  expending  fifteen 
millicMi  dollars  per  year — to  disburse 
wisely  nearly  nine  times  that  amount  is 
a  much  more  intricate  and  difficult  task — 
but  the  public  safety  recpiircs  it  to  be 
done  with  undiminished  skill. 


the  holding  of  a  commission,  the  wear- 
ing of  a  uniform,  always  implies  cx- 
ofticio  knowledge,  wlietlur  one  has  it  or 
not.  So  a  "Cieneral  lioard"  was  estab- 
lished of  elderly  and  well-meaning  of- 
ficers, which  was  sujiposed  to  concern  it- 
self with  the  general  preparation  of  war 
plans — (portfolios  <;  la  Von  Moltke — 
take  down  No.  2  and  crush  tiie  invader 
bv  plans  all  cut  and  dried  and  neatly 
printed  in  tyepwriter  ) — and  the  every- 
day employment  of  the  fleet.  It  has 
been  about  as  useful  as  one  might  expect 
of  a  body  composed  of  three  uncoordi- 
nated parts — War  College,   Naval   Intcl- 


The  work  of  the  Department  is  divided      ligence  Office  and  Bureau  of  Navigation 


by  law  between  eight  bureaus,  and  is  dis- 
tributed among  tluni  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  direct.  Xo  initial  author- 
ity exists  anywhere  but  in  the  Secretary, 
as  the  authorized  agent  of  the  President. 
Five  of  the  bureaus  came  into  existence 
in  1842.  and  in  1862  the  remaining  three 
were  added.     Under   the  stress    of    the 


-and  what  it  lias  not  done  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact  that  battle  tactics 
still  remain  unpractised  by  the  fleet.  It 
has  no  authority  over  the  bureaus,  and 
successive  secretaries  have  heeded  nr  ig- 
nored its  advice,  or  acted  without  its  ad- 
vice at  all.  each  a?  he  individuallv  saw 
fit. 
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When  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  the 
need  for  niilitar)-  iielp  to  the  amiable 
|)<»a  wiio  then  headed  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment admitted  of  no  delay.  'J'hen  evolvi  d 
the  vvondrons  "Stratejj;y  Hoard,"  with  its 
"anxieties"  and  muddled  memoranda, 
and  conflicting  orders,  which  made  us 
marvel  why  an  inscrutable  IVovid^ncc 
permitted  such  things  to  be.  Hut  in  the 
end  it  was  justified.  It  left  behind  it 
memories  which  acted  as  spurs  toward 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  risks  we 
were  rinming. 

Then  some  genius  contrived  a  plan  for 
making  the  bureaus,  which  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  wrangle  and  of  mutual 
incursions  into  one  another's  preserves, 
settle  their  own  quarrels  among  them- 
selves. That  resulted  in  the  "Construc- 
tion  Hoard" — a  debating  society  which 
wrangled  violently  and  in  lots  of  cases 
left  the  decision  to  the  unfortunate  Sec- 
retary— who  now  found  himself,  1)\  the 
Hat  contradictions  of  his  official  exptrts, 
driven  still  deeper  into  the  mire  than 
even  his  own  ignorance  could  lead  him. 

l''inally,  about  five  years  ago,  that  bril- 
liant and  able  ofificer,  the  late  Rear-Ad- 
miral  Henry  C.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  began  a  vigorous 
crusade  for  a  "Naval  General  Staff" — a 
body  of  experienced  officers  to  be  or- 
ganized by  law — not  by  a  scratch  of  the 
Secretary's  pen,  and  hence  easily  oblit- 
erated at  any  moment  by  another  scratch 
— which  should  be  the  responsible  mili- 
tary advi.ser  of  the  Secretary  and  also 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  bureaus- 
something  corresponding  to  the  architect 
who  designs  the  house  and  stands  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  builders.  It 
was  all  fully  discussed  in  these  columns 
at  the  time. 

The  movement  was  useful,  for  it 
cleared  minds  and  established  a  trend 
for  the  general  advance,  but  otherwise 
its  only  results  were  long  and  fruitless 
hearings  by  Congressional  coiuiuittces, 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  staff — pay- 
masters, surgeons,  naval  constructors, 
etc. — who  saw  in  the  scheme  possible 
limitations  ujion  their  careers,  and  the 
argument,  not  wholly  without  color,  that 
the  plan  essentially  involved  the  placing 
of  the  military  above  the  civil  pcnver. 

Whereupon  Congress  did  nothing. 
The  agitation  reduced  itself  to  the  de- 
vising   of    schemes     which     could     be 


brought  irUo  ellect  solely  by  executive 
<»rder  and  uitlxjut  recourse  to  the  law- 
makers. The  last  of  them  ciphered 
everything  down  to  a  single  inihvidual. 
in  whom  was  concentrated  all  the  real — 
altho  ncjuiinally  only  the  advisory — mili- 
tary power,  and  that,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
seemed  cpiite  likely  to  become  effective. 

Meanwhile  the  bureaus  pursued  the 
far  from  n<jiscless  tenor  of  their  way. 
J^ach  having  the  power  to  issue  its  own 
(jrders  ( rejiresenting  the  Secretary),  the 
consecjuent  and  oft-recurring  nuiddles 
would  have  been  funny  had  they  not 
been  exas])erating.  expensive  and  omi- 
nous f(jr  the  future,  li  (jne  bureau  (»r- 
dered  a  ship  to  sea.  another  might,  at 
the  same  time,  direct  the  removal  of  her 
boilers;  and  the  much  bedeviled  captains, 
confroiUed  with  contradictory  com- 
mands, wrote  endless  remonstrances  and 
explanations,  and  grimly  awaited  what- 
ever the  fates  might  bring  forth  in  the 
way  of  courts-martial. 

In  the  navy  yards  chaos  rcigncfl  su- 
I)reme.  except  in  so  far  as  young  naval 
constructors  occasionally  projected  daz- 
zling thought-rays  thru  the  murk,  and 
set  to  rights  ancient  officers  who  had 
sailed  many  seas  and  even  fought  and 
bled  before  they  were  born.  Every 
bureau  reveled  in  the  possession  in  every 
yard  of  its  own  carpenter  shop,  paint 
shop,  plutubers'  shop,  and  every  other 
kind  of  shop,  and  the  shops  all  worke<l 
each  after  its  own  fashion,  and  the  ex- 
pense, and  especially  t1i<^  red  fanr  ex- 
pense, was  appalling. 

"Six  hundred  times  a  da\"" — tiii^  is 
the  voice  of  an  admiral,  commandant  of 
a  great  yard,  feebly  filtering  thru  many 
thicknesses  of  returns  and  reports — "Six 
hundred  times  a  day.  sir.  do  I  have  to 
sign  my  name  to  papers  concerning  do- 
ings I  don't  know  anything  alv^ut  and 
couldn't  know  anything  about  unless  I 
had  the  united  capacities  of  fifty  men. 
Have  T  served  this  coimtry  for  forty  odd 
years,  sir.  now  to  become  a  blank  blank 
telephone?" 

That  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  tlic 
Roosevelt  Administration  ncared  its 
end.  Then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  great 
<liscoveries  were  made  in  Washington, 
and  things  started  in  to  be  fixed  "right 
here  and  now."  Rut  somehow  the  efft^rt 
proved  difficult.  A  fine  array  of  ancient 
mariners,  who  could  tell  you  to  a  nicety 
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how  to  "haul  of  all"  or  "reef  tops'ls  in 
stays,"  and  other  old  and  far-ofif  nauti- 
cal things,  arrived  at  the  capital,  came 
to  anchor,  thought,  unmoored,  cleared 
out  and  went  home — nor. left  "a  rack  be- 
hind." After  them  came  another  board, 
which  evolved  the  strikingly  original 
idea  of  a  selected  super-admiral,  to  be 
chosen  from  anywhere  on  the  navy  list, 
who  should  not  only  be  an  adviser,  but, 
in  time  of  peace,  an  organizer  of  victory, 
which  victory,  immediately  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  he  personally  and  at  once 
was  to  go  forth  and  get.  Beyond  being 
enthusiastically  approved  by  the  "highest 
strategic  authority,"  this  intelligent 
scheme  remains  "unwept,  unhonored 
and  unsung." 

But  Secretary  Newberry  did  improve 
matters  in  the  navy  yards,  for  any  lift- 
ing of  them  out  of  rhe  antiquated  ruts 
was  a  betterment,  no  matter  how  much 
possible  improvement  any  particular 
scheme  might  need.  The  commandant's 
daily  signatures  came  down  from  six 
hundred  to  forty-five.  The  numerous 
shops  of  the  same  sort  were  consolidated, 
and  the  yards  took  on  the  aspect  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  But  con- 
solidations ran  rather  to  extremes.  The 
Construction  Bureau  tried  to  swallow 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  actually 
did  disburse  the  appropriations  of  its 
victim  for  a  time.  And  other  appropria- 
tions were  jauntily  lifted  from  one  bu- 
reau to  another,  and  some  six  million 
dollars  was  thus  irregularly  disbursed, 
until  the  Attorney-General  brought  the 
exercises  to  a  sudden  stop. 

The  foregoing,  tho  somewhat  roughly, 
shows  about  how  matters  stood  when 
President  Taft  took  office. 

Two  boards  were  promptly  directed  to 
discover  how  what  had  been  done  by 
Secretarv  Newberry  could  best  be  im- 
done  by  vSecrctarv  Meyer.  That  took 
about  four  months,  and  then  another 
hoard  was  told  to  cou'^ider  all  the  reports 
and  opinions  issued  by  anybody,  investi- 
gate liow  other  nations  nm  their  navies, 
and.  in  brief,  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  rcorcanize  the  Navv  Department,  not 
only  without  the  aid  of  legi«;lation.  but 
in  such  a  f.T^hion  that  Congress  would 
permit  the  <:rhcme.  once  started,  to  work 
itself  out  without  let  or  hindrance.  That 
is  the  traditional   Navv  wav  of  getting 


reforms.  Do  the  thing,  let  it  show  itself 
good,  then  talk  Congress  into  keeping  it 
going !  That  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Xaval  Academy  could  be  got — fifty 
years  after  West  Point. 

The  ])lan  went  into  effect  on  Decem- 
ber first  last.  It  divides  the  Navy  De- 
partment duties  into  four  groups :  Mate- 
rial, Personnel,  Operation  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Pleet,  and  Inspection. 

"Material"  brings  together  the  manu- 
facturing and  supply  bureaus  and  navy 
vards,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  con- 
struction, equipment  and  maintenance  of 
the  fleet. 

"Personnel"  looks  to  officers  and  men. 
their  education,  supply,  transfer  and  dis- 
cipline. 

"Inspection"  watches  and  tests  the 
condition  of  the  fleet,  independently  ex- 
amines the  work  of  the  bureaus,  and,  in 
general,  keeps  the  Secretary  posted  as  to 
the  preparedness  and  efficiency  of  the 
whole  Navy. 

"Operations"  co-ordinates  the  War 
College,  General  Board  and  the  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence,  and  is  the  real 
military  adviser,  for  in  this  division  are 
formulated  plans  for  the  employment 
and  organization  of  the  fleet  in  both 
peace  and  war,  the  movement?  of  ves- 
sels, and  all  strategical  and  tactical 
maneuvers.  Here  are  prescribed  the 
military  features  of  new  ships,  the  loca- 
tion of  coal  depots  and  naval  stations, 
and  the  number,  type,  etc.,  of  dry  docks. 

Each  of  these  groups  is  headed  by  an 
aid;  a  rear  admiral  selected  for  his  spe- 
cial ability  and  knowledge  of  the  matters 
entrusted  to  him,  and  he  is  eiven  suffi- 
cient assi<;tants.  The  four  aids,  in  brief, 
are  supposed  to  know  everything,  digest 
evcrvtliing.  pertaining  to  the  fleet,  and 
be  able  to  place  before  the  civilian  Secre- 
tary, in  a'jsimilable  form,  the  matters 
which  he  ultimatclv  must  decide. 

The  grouping  of  the  bureaus  into  two 
divisions  of  Material  and  Personnel,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  systems  of  other 
navies.  The  comprehensive  and  indc- 
nendcnt  Inspection  divi<;ion  is  the  onlv 
l(^gical  wav  of  securing  imnartial  tests 
and  strict  accountability.  Tho  chansre 
efl'ected  in  the  navy  yards,  which  makes 
of  them  repair  shops — which  thev  are — 
and    not    manufacturing    establishments. 
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and  the  separation  of  their  work  into  the 
two  natural  divisions  of  naval  construc- 
tion and  engineering,  hull  and  machin- 
ery, is  a  logical  betterment.  And  so  is 
the  modern  system  of  cost  accounting 
which  supplants  the  former  complicated 
methods,  and  enables  work  dcjne  at  the 
yards  to  be  fairly  compared  with  that 
(lone  by  outside  firms. 

Nobody  claims  the  present  phui  to  be 
otherwise  than  tentative,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  do  so,  for  the  problems  are  too 
many  and  too  varied,  and  the  necessity 
of  building  on  the  old  foundation,  with 
all  its  defects,  imposes  limits.  The  re- 
sulting situations  can  be  dealt  with  only 
as  they  arise.  Hence  the  whole  scheme 
is  kept  on  broad  lines  and  establishes  a 
general  policy  more  than  it  does  partic- 
ular methods  for  carrying  the  same  into 
effect. 

The  officers  upon  wIkjui  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  aids  have  been  imposed 
arc  all  well  known.  Two  of  the  selec- 
tions— Rear-Admiral  Potter  as  Aid  for 
Personnel  and  Captain  Aaron  Ward  as 
.\id  for  Inspection — are  unexceptionable. 
.\dmiral  Swift  retires  from  active  serv- 
ice for  age  in  March  next,  so  that  his 
appointment  is  little  more  than  an  offi- 
cial acknowledgment  of  his  excellent 
work  as  president  of  the  board  which 
devised  the  scheme.  That  Rear-Admiral 
Wainwright,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
the  most  important  of  all  the  divisions — 
Operations — is  the  best  possible  selection 
is  not  clear.  His  age — he  retires  in  two 
years — prevents  his  holding  it  long 
enough  to  develop  it,  nor  has  he  the 
service  record  which  entitles  him  to  it  in 
preference  to  some  of  the  younger  offi- 
cers. The  position  is  not  one  for  an 
admiral  at  the  end  of  a  career  which  he 
himself  appears  to  have  been  willing  at 
one  time  to  specialize  into  a  law  office, 
and  whose  chief  administrative  effort — 
the  superintendency  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy— did  not  advance  his  professional 
'•eputation  :  but  for  a  bright,  enercctic. 
ui>to-date  captain  in  the  early  fifties. 
^vhom  we  know,  on  the  coming  of  a  war. 
would  be  kept  in  the  place  and  not  im- 
mediatclv  relieved  from  it.  .-Xdmiral 
Wainwricfht.  as  every  one  knows,  won 
well-merited  distinction  at  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  in  comtnand  of  the  converted 
yacht  "Gloucester" :  hut  courage  in  ac- 
tion is  far  from  being  the  only  qualifica- 


tion  for  a  post  of  such  grave  and  ex- 
tensive responsibility. 

The  line  officers  of  the  Navy  are  main- 
ly in  favor  of  the  new  order.  VVlaat  the 
litalT  officers  will  do — especially  the  Con- 
struction Corps,  which  hitherto  has  been 
in  the  saddle  riding  roughshod  over  the 
entire  service  —  remains  to  be  seen. 
Within  the  Department,  the  worst  men- 
ace is  the  doubtful  relation  of  the  aids 
to  the  bureaus.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  the  aids  acting  as  advisers  up- 
ward— that  is,  to  the  Secretary — but  if 
in  cflfcct  they  a-t  to  do  so  downward — 
liiat  is,  to  the  bureaus — or,  in  other 
words,  are  to  become  practically  super- 
bureau  chiefs,  then  there  are  rocks 
ahead.  The  bureau  chiefs  are  creations 
(>f  law  and  they  deal  with  the  130 
millions.  They  estimate  f(jr  it.  disburse 
It.  and  are  made  responsible  by  law  for 
it.  You  cannot  make  them  accept  any 
control,  advisory  or  otherwise,  from 
irresponsible  sui)er-chiefs ;  and  just  to 
the  extent  they  think  that  is  attempted 
difficulties  will  follow. 

Outside  the  Department  Congress  is. 
of  course,  to  be  reckoned  with.  If  it 
sees  that  the  |)ersonnel  of  the  Navy  is 
mainly  favorable  to  the  plan,  and  not 
only  that,  but  is  heartily  working  to 
make  it  successful,  there  is  probably 
little  danger  of  a  fair  field  for  trial  not 
being  accorded.  P.ut  if  there  is  to  be  a 
revamping  of  the  old  line  and  staff  dis- 
sensions, if  the  Naval  Construction 
Corps  or  any  other  respectable  body  of 
officers  fill  the  air  with  complaints  and 
criticisms— President  Taft's  f>rder  stops 
all  lobbying — then  anything  is  possible. 

This  much  is  certain.  No  Secretary 
has  ever  shown  so  much  courage  and 
discernment  in  grappling  with  these  an- 
cient troubles,  nor  has  dealt  with  them 
so  quickly,  a";  has  Mr.  Secretary  Meyer. 
No  scheme  not  involving  a  complete  up- 
rooting of  the  existing  organization,  or 
at  least  pretty  far-reaching  legislation, 
ha"?  ever  combined  so  many  good  and  so 
few  obicctionable  features  as  thi*  one. 

It  deserves  full,  complete  and  patient 
trial.  It  i<:  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  this  be  done;  and  the  best  way  in 
which  the  p\iblic  can  help  to  this  end  is 
by  inviting  individual  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, for  the  time  being  at  least,  to 
let  the  thing  alone. 

Nbw   YoiK  Cttt. 
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Mr.  Taft's  Message 

Several  questions  of  much  impor- 
tance, involving-  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
are  not  considered  in  President  Taft's 
first  annual  message.  These  are  the  con- 
servation of  national  resources,  public 
interest  in  which  has  been  freshly  ex- 
cited by  what  is  called  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  controversy ;  the  proposed  grant 
of  additional  power  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  supervision 
of  railway  stock  and  bond  issues,  and 
other  restrictions  affecting  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  business;  and  the 
suggested  changes  in  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law.  There  are  to  be  special  mes- 
sages on  these  topics.  If  Mr.  Taft's 
views  and  recommendations  concerning 
them  had  been  added  to  the  message  of 
last  week  it  would  have  been  very  much 
longer ;  also  less  peaceful  and  concilia- 
tory. 

This  message  is  partly  a  kind  of  an- 
nual record,  quite  properly  including 
mention  of  a  considerable  number  of 
things  of  which  the  general  public 
knows  little  and  cares  less.  A  majority 
of  those  who  read  the  long  report  of  the 
State  Department's  work  will  not  give 
much  thought  to  the  important  evidence 


of  progress  in  international  arbitration, 
but  will  turn  to  what  is  said  of  South 
America,  Central  America  and  China. 
An  interesting  sequel  to  the  Crane  inci- 
dent is  that  the  Manchurian  agreement, 
against  which  it  was  predicted  that  our 
Government  would  protest,  was  found 
by  the  State  Department  to  be  unobjec- 
tionable. Mr.  Taft's  remarks  about 
Nicaragua  arc  virtually  those  which 
were  read  in  Secretary  Knox's  letter.  In 
the  references  to  South  American  coun- 
tries and  affairs  there  is  an  evident  de- 
sire to  remove  any  unfavorable  impres- 
sion due  to  the  denunciation  of  Zelaya. 
It  appears  that  there  was  no  foundation 
in  fact  for  the  repeatedly  published  as- 
sertion that  our  diplomatic  influence  was 
exerted  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the 
quarrel  between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Mr. 
Taft's  remark  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  not  be  "permitted  to  operate  l(->r 
the  escape  of  just  obligations"  may  indi- 
cate that  he  is  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  some  of  his  predecessors  as  to  the 
proper  application  of  the  Doctrine. 

Economy  is  the  keynote  of  that  part 
of  the  message  which  relates  to  the 
Treasury,  and  it  is  repeatedly  suggested 
in  what  is  said  of  the  departments  whose 
expenditures  are  large.  Under  the 
President's  direction  the  estimates  have 
been  rigidly  pared  down.  But  the  re- 
ductions are  regarded  as  temporary,  un- 
less the  investigations  which  experts  arc 
now  making  shall  yield  plans  for  a  per- 
manent lower  cost  of  administration. 
The  inference  is  suggested  that  the  old 
rate  of  expenditure  should  be  restored, 
under  wise  supervision,  whenever  the 
revenues  will  pennit. 

There  will  be  in  Congress  a  movement 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
frauds,  but  it  is  now  reported  that  the 
President's  objections  will  prevent  am 
iiu]uiry  at  present.  Of  course,  investi- 
gation should  not  be  allowed  to  give  im- 
nuinity  to  guilty  men,  be  they  importer* 
or  Government  officers,  or  to  embarras,'; 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  Congress  could  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  making  an  investigation 
that  would  avoid  such  danger.  There 
are  men  under  suspicion  whom  neither 
Collector  Loeb  nor  the  Department  of 
Justice  can  reach.  Neither  detective 
work   in  the  New  York  Custom   House 
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nor  prosecutions  in  the  courts  at  New 
York  will  show  whether  responsihle  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  at  Washington 
were  involved  in  the  network  of  fraud. 
i\'or  can  prosecutions  affect  those  whom 
the  statute  of  limitations  protects.  liut 
there  is  no  such  statute  to  restrict  a  Con- 
gressional committee's  inquiry. 

Mr.  Taft  not  only  rejects  the  advice 
of  Senator  Aldrich  that  action  for  the 
establishment  of  postal  hanks  he  deferred 
until  the  Monetary  Commission  shall 
have  reported,  a  year  hence,  but  he  also 
insists,  despite  Senator  Hale's  assertion 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  law  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  his  tarilT  hoard  per- 
mits him  to  procure,  by  means  of  that 
board,  all  needed  information  about  the 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  the  message, 
this  announcement  of  his  purpose  and 
determination  to  obtain  this  information 
and  to  ask  Congress  to  consider  it  if  it 
shall  show  that  the  duties  of  the  new 
tariff,  when  measured  by  the  rule  of  the 
Kepublican  national  platform,  are  ex- 
cessive. He  may  find  it  necessary,  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  term,  to  suggest  an- 
other revision.  His  message  indicates 
that  he  approaches  the  work  of  the  board 
with  an  open  mind.  H  the  board  shall 
ascertain  that  tariff  rates  in  many  in- 
stances not  only  exceed  the  difTerence  in 
production  costs,  but  are  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  production  in  competing 
countries,  further  revision  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  Short  Ballot 

TlFRnF.RT  Si'ENCEu's  aphorisui  that 
mankind  goes  right  after  vrying  all  the 
possible  ways  of  going  wronj;  has  been 
confirmeil  by  the  political  experience  of 
each  generation  of  .\mericans  since  the 
Mayflower  compact.  It  is  again  being 
demonstrated  by  the  latest  aspects  of 
"reform." 

After  theorizing  and  experimenting 
upon  unnumbered  suggestions  for  break- 
ing the  grip  of  the  party  boss,  and  there- 
by relieving  the  citizens  from  fighting 
corrupt  political  influences  when  he 
should  concentrate  his  activity  upon  real 
issties  of  public  policy,  we  may  now  dis- 
cern here  and  there  cheering  evidences 
that  the  one  practicable  way  to  achieve 


substantial  results  is  beginning  to  receive 
attention. 

There  is  no  phrase  that  the  average 
American  more  dearly  loves  to  roll  under 
his  tongue  than  the  words:  "All  right  in 
theory,  but  impracticable" ;  and  there  is 
no  man  in  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world 
who  so  inveterately  bases  his  conduct 
upon  some  abstract  theory  hardened  into 
d(jgma,  in  behalf  of  which  no  concrete 
sujjporting  evidence  can  be  alleged,  and 
which  all  experience  controverts. 

Among  theoretical  dogmas  of  this  kind 
none  is  more  devoutly  cherished,  and 
none  has  worked  more  waste  and  mis- 
chief than  the  projjosition  that  the  only 
way  to  secure  democratic  government  is 
to  fill  all  offices  from  the  presidency  t<» 
the  smallest  clerkship  by  popular  election. 
.Appointment  by  the  ICxecutive  is  held  to 
savor  of  monarchy.  Public  officers  must 
feel  that  they  are  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, and,  acting  upon  these  ])urel\  aca- 
deinic  notions,  we  have  multiplied  the 
names  upon  our  ballots,  and  multiplied 
elections  until  now  every  voter  in  e^ich 
of  our  large  centers  of  population  is  sui)- 
posed  to  pass  judgment  anmially  Ujxm 
three  hunclred  to  five  hujidred  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  as  candidates  for  district, 
municipal.  State  and  national  officers. 

How  completely  the  plan  has  broken 
down,  any  reader  who  cares  to  know  the 
facts  may  learn  by  turning  the  pages  of 
Professor  Charles  A.  Beard's  illuminat- 
ing article  on  "The  Burden  of  the  Bal- 
lot," in  the  December  number  of  Tlw 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  Not  only 
have  we  arrived  at  the  absurdity  of  bal- 
lots, two  feet  by  three,  with  intimations 
that  we  shall  soon  be  trying  to  handle 
sheets  five  feet  by  ten,  but  we  have  also 
defeated  the  purjKise  which  popular  elec- 
tions were  intended  to  subserve. 

By  making  the  voter's  task  impossible, 
we  have  thrown  practically  all  of  the 
work  of  choosing  our  officials  into  the 
hands  of  those  self-constituted  experts, 
the  professional  politicians  whose  orgam 
zation,  as  a  well-knit  hierarchv  fn^m  dis- 
trict leader  to  State  boss,  constitutes  a 
jiolitical  machine  which  is  the  dc  facto 
governmetit  in  every  city  and  common- 
wealth of  the  United  States  today.  This 
machine  makes  up  the  slate,  and,  of 
course,  bargains  with  every  cantlidate 
whose   name    is    written    on    it.      Direct 
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nominations,  whatever  merit  they  might 
have,  if  we  were  voting  for  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  candidates  at  one  time, 
could  have  no  other  certain  effect  under 
existing  conditions  than  to  make  the  pres- 
ent confusion  doubly  and  trebly  con- 
founded. 

The  only  remedy  that  b)  any  possi- 
bility can  work  lies  thru  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  whole  absurd  plan  of  popu- 
lar election  of  minor  administrative  offi- 
cials. The  people  must  vote  for  a  few 
executive  officers  and  for  legislators. 
The  executive  officers  must  be  made  to 
assume  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  appointing  freely  all  their  subordi- 
nates. The  people  then  will  know  what 
they  are  voting  for  and  why.  They  can 
know  their  candidates,  keep  track  of  the 
relation  between  promise  and  perform- 
ance, and  hold  men  to  account'  when  per- 
formance disappoints. 

It  is  a  curious  revelation  jof  ''the  mind 
of  the  many"  that  this  happy  euphemism, 
"tiie  short  ballot,"  has  taken  the  fancy 
of  the  public.  In  all  probability  the 
thing  which  is  aimed  at  can.  by  means  of 
this  shibboleth,  be  achieved ;  whereas,  if 
the  proposed  change  were  described  only 
in  more  strictly  accurate  language,  as  a 
substitution  of  appointment  for  election, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  met  by  storms 
of  protest,  and  might  be  defeated  alto- 
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The  Nobel   Prize  Winners 

The  five  committees  at  Stockholm  and 
Christiania  upon  whom  devolves  the  dutv 
of  deciding  every  year  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  the  progress  of  the 
world  have  an  easier  task  in  the  sciences 
than  in  literature.  Scientific  achieve- 
ments are  usually  objective  and  indis- 
putable, and  receive  tolerably  just  ap- 
praisement even  from  rivals  and  foreign- 
ers. Rut  the  valuation  of  a  litcrarv  work 
is  dependent  upon  personal  taste  and  so 
intimatelv  connected  with  the  language 
and  environment  in  which  it  is  produced 
that  few  critics  arc  able  to  appreciate  and 
compare  the  contemporary  productions 
of  different  nations.  Science  has  be- 
come international.  Literature  is  still 
provincial.  .Any  senior  in  science  called 
upon  to  give  the  foremost  authorities  in 
his  field  would  have  named,  without  hesi- 


tation, about  four-fifths  of  the  Nobel 
prize  men,  but  a  senior  in  literature  would 
be  very  unlikely  to  hit  upon  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  authors.  Even  the 
average  educated  reader,  altho  he  takes 
little  interest  in  science,  knows  more 
about  Marconi  and  Ostwald  and  d'Es- 
tournclles  de  Constant  than  about  Selma 
Lagerlof. 

The  committee  has  given  a  liberal  con- 
struction to  the  phraseology  of  the  Xobel 
will,  tliat  the  awards  shall  be  made  for 
literature  of  an  idealistic  tendency.  Their 
range  extends  from  Mommsen,  the  Ger- 
man antiquarian,  to  Kipling,  the  British 
writer  of  up-to-date  short  stories ;  from 
Echegaray,  the  Spanish  playwright,  to 
Eucken,  the  German  metaphysician : 
from  Carducci,  the  Italian  author  of  the 
"Hymn  to  Satan,"  to  Lagerlof,  the 
Swedish  author  of  "The  Miracles  of 
Anti-Christ." 

Sclma  Lagerlof  belongs  in  the  class  of 
idealistic  writers,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  some  of  the  rest.  She  is  the  literary 
descendant  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
who  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  own 
"The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils." 
This  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was 
carried  away  on  the  back  of  a  wild 
goose  and  learned  a  great  deal  about 
geography  and  the  ways  and  thoughts  of 
animals  and  birds  in  his  travels.  It  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  has  become  as 
popular  in  the  Swedish  schools  as  our 
own  writers  of  stories  of  humanized  ani- 
mal life,  Kipling,  Long,  London  and 
Seton.  But  in  her  adult  diction  she  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  mystics  and  sym- 
bolists, which  is  today  a  dominant  influ- 
ence in  almost  all  literatures  except 
American.  Selma  Lagerlof  is  the  third 
woman  to  receive  a  Nobel  prize,  the 
others  being  Madame  Curie,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  radium,  and  Baroness  von 
Suttner.  for  her  peace  novel.  "Lay  Down 
Your  Arms."  Three  out  of  the  fifty-five 
names  on  this  world's  roll  of  honor,  tho 
not  a  large  number,  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  anti-feminists  would  like  to 
see. 

The  chemistry  prize  goes  worthily  to 
Wilhclm  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig  University. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Arts  and  Science  at  St.  Louis 
and  as  exchange  professor  at  Harvard 
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and  Columbia  in  1905,  liis  bruad  shoul- 
ders, his  bushy  red  beard  and  his  genial 
smile  have  become  well  known  in  this 
country,  and  his  "General  Chemistry,"  in 
four  fat  volumes,  witii  more  to  t'(jllow,  is 
in  every  chemical  library.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  most  imjiortant  field  of 
recent  research,  the  borderland  between 
physics  and  chemistry.  He  not  only 
adopted  and  developed  the  electrolytic 
theory  of  solutions,  but,  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  he  wrote 
laboratory  manuals  applying  the  new 
principles  to  analytical  work.  In  devel- 
oping his  chemical  philosophy  he  has 
taken  the  extreme  pragmatic  position. 
Matter  is  to  him  simply  one  of  the  fac- 
tors of  energy,  like  velocity,  l-ormerly 
he  tried  to  dispense  with  the  atomic  the- 
ory, but  now  that  anybody  with  a  fifty- 
cent  spinthariscope  can  watch  and  count 
the  individual  atoms,  he  has  come  to  ad- 
mit their  objective  reality,  as  well  as 
their  undeniable  convenience. 

The  prize  in  physics  was  divided,  be- 
cause it  was  awarded  not  so  much  to  an 
individual  as  to  a  discovery,  the  discov- 
ery of  wireless  telegraphy.  In  the  same 
way  the  physics  prize  in  1902,  being  giv- 
en for  the  investigations  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  atom,  had  to  be  divided 
between  Lorentz  and  Zeeman,  and  in 
1903.  being  given  for  researches  in 
radio-activity,  was  awarded  half  to  M. 
Becquerel  and  half  to  M.  and  Matlame 
Curie.  Wireless  telegraphy  has  been  the 
work  of  many,  and  because  of  its  com- 
mercial and  military  importance,  per- 
sonal rivalry  and  international  jealousy 
are  more  conspicuous  here  than  in  pure 
science.  It  was  the  mathematical  theories 
of  an  Englishman.  Clerk  Maxwell,  which 
directed  attention  to  the  aerial  electric 
waves,  and  a  German.  Hertz,  who 
demonstrated  them.  Lodge,  in  England, 
invented  an  instrument  for  detecting  the 
waves,  and  Righi.  in  Italy,  invented  an 
instrument  for  producing  them.  Then 
came  young  Marconi,  son  of  an  Italian 
father  and  an  Irish  mother,  and  |Mit  to- 
gether the  Lodge  cipherer  and  the  Righi 
exciter,  and  at  once  the  laboratc^ry  toy 
became  a  revolutionizing  factor  in  the 
commercial  and  political  world. 

Rmt  to  have  given  the  prize  to  Marconi 
alone  would  have  been  an  insult  to  Ger- 
many, which   claims  superiority   for   the 


system  devised  by  l'r<jfessor  liraun.  of 
J^trassbiirg,  and  boasts  that  their  station'^ 
on  the  North  Sea  coast  caiuKH  only  in 
tercept  all  the  niarconigrams  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  on  the  Atlantic,  but  overpower 
them  at  will  by  interference  waves.  The 
I'raun  system  has  the  further  advantage 
of  portability.  A  cylinder  takes  the  place 
of  the  ground  contact,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus can  be  carried  on  a  light  military 
wagon.  The  commander  of  the  army 
corps  can  send  simultaneous  messages  to 
his  officers  wherever  they  may  be,  three 
or  four  days'  march  ahead,  on  moving 
trains  or  in  airships,  and  the  messages 
are  recorded  at  all  these  points. 

We  do  not  know  that  f>ur  own  army 
officers  have  yet  become  as  proficient  in 
the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  on  such  a 
scale  in  field  maneuvers  as  the  Cierman 
officers  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 
And  we  fear  that  an  Italian  twenty-two 
years  old  appearing  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington  with  an  in- 
credible invention  would  not  meet  with 
as  kind  a  reception  as  Marconi  did  at 
London  in  1896.  Sir  William  F'reece. 
of  the  engineering  branch  of  the  British 
post  office,  gave  him  freely  all  the  as- 
sistance he  needed  for  lal)oratory  and 
field  tests,  and  stood  by  him  in  the  fail- 
ures and  discouragements  of  the  early 
experiments.  P>ut  in  spite  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic service  corporations,  individuals  in 
America  have  taken  a  creditable  part  in 
the  development  of  wireless  telegra])li> 
and  telephony.  We  might  put  forward 
as  claimants  Dr.  Lee  de  Forest  and  Pro- 
fessor Eessenden.  of  Allegheny  College, 
as  well  as  Professor  Pupin.  of  Cohimbia. 
and  Xikola  Tesla. 

The  prize  given   for  those  who  have 
done  most  for  the  promotion  of  peace  is 
also  divided,  and  apparently   for  similar 
reasons.      Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant, of  France,  and  M.  P.cernaert.  Pre 
mier  of   P.elgium   and   president    of   the 
Chamber  of   Deputies,  were  both  mem- 
bers of  The  Hague  Conferences  of  iS«;<) 
and    \qoy,   but   they   generally   vote<l   on 
opposite  sides,  the   former   favoring  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  The  Hague 
and  a  general  di.sarmament.  and  the  lat 
ter  taking  a  conservative  attitude  and  op 
posing  ambiticnis  projects.    But  the  ri...'. 
ers  of  The   Indkpendent  are    familiar 
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with  the  peace  movement  and  need  no 
introduction  to  Baron  d'Estournelles  dc 
Constant,  who  is  one  of  our  contributors. 
.  [See  The  Independent,  July  27,  1905: 
IVhruary  22.  1906;  November  21.  1907.] 
In     selecting     Prof.     Emil     Theodor 
Kocher,  of  Berne,  for  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  pre:  ent 
year,  the  Committee  are  honoring  a  very 
modest,  extremely  practical  surgeon  wlio 
has  devoted  himself   for  many  years  to 
the  development  of  modern  surgery  with 
marvelous  success,  and  to  whose  clinic  at 
the  University  of  Berne  nearly  every  sur- 
geon from  abroad  v/ho  visits  the  Conti- 
nent has  m.ade  it  a  point  to  go  because 
of    the    precious    lessons    that    can    be 
learned  there  in  every-day  surgery.    His 
most  interesting  work  for  the  w-orld  has 
been  accomplished  in  connection  with  thi,- 
surgery  of  the  thyroid  gland.     He  owes 
his  opportunity  to  do  that  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  lives.     There  arc  certain 
portions  of  Switzerland  in  which  for  some 
as  yet  quite  unexplained  reason  the  thy- 
roid gland,  that  is,  the  glandular  struc- 
ture occupying  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
neck  in  front  of  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
larynx,    becomes    very    much    enlarged. 
This     affection,     known     familiarly     as 
goitre,  is  indeed  so  common  in  some  of 
the  villages  of  Switzerland  that  it  is  said 
that  the  children  run  after  and  mock  peo- 
ple who  have  not  some  swelling  in  this 
portion  of  the  neck.     Professor  Kocher 
lias  operated  on  these  in  a  great  many 
cases  and  has  taught  us  much  of  the  sur- 
gery and  also  of  the  physiology  of  the 
thyroid.     This  used  to  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  useless  organs  in  the  days  when  all 
useless  organs  were  supposed  to  be  ves- 
tigial remains  of  previous  stages  of  evo- 
lution.   Kocher's  work  dispelled  that  illu- 
sion and  made  it  very  clear  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  organs  in  the  hod\ . 
In  recent  years  Professor  Kocher  his 
Iieen  engaged  with  the  problems  of  pro- 
phylactic   surgery.      His    stud'es    in    the 
growth  of  various  micro-organisms  (hat 
recur   constantly   in   our   crowded    cities 
and  which  are  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
forms  of  suppuration,  external  and  inler- 
iial.  have  attracted  wide  attention.     Sep- 
.>is  and   antisepsis   have   been   under  his 
consideralion  constantly,  and  his  <'wn  op- 
erating work  lias  been  a  model  of  what 
can  be  accomplislied  for  patients  without 


permitting  septic  conditions  to  develo]) 
as  the  result  of  surgical  intervention. 
He  has  come  to  occupy  the  place  in  Eu- 
ro|)ean  surgery  that  his  great  teacher 
i'.illroth  held  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Though  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
was  born  in  1841,  he  is  still  active  an  1 
thoro  in  practice  and  teaching.  The 
s  'lection  then  of  the  committee  is  excel- 
lent, though  of  course  it  comes  as  a  re- 
ward for  work  done  and  can  scarcely 
he  looked  upon  as  a  stimulus  for  work 
to  be  accomplished,  since  Professor 
Kocher  is  at  the  end  of  a  great  career. 

The  Civil  Service 

Step  by  step,  stage  by  .stage,  the  spoils 
system  inaugurated  by  President  Jack- 
son, for  this  one  thing  of  evil  memory, 
has  been  driven  back,  and  we  have  in  no 
little  measure  returned  to  the  better  way 
of  the  fathers,  or  advanced  to  an  even 
better  way  than  theirs,,  and  yet  there  are 
still  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  country  who  are  not  em- 
liraced  in  the  civil  service  reform — one 
hundred  thousand  appointed  by  favorit- 
ism and  not  by  free  and  democratic  com- 
petitive examination  :  one  himdred  thou- 
sand whose  position  is  not  secure,  but 
who  can  be  dropped  at  any  time  on  the 
whim  of  a  Congressman  or  other  official. 

And  yet  almost  every  year  shows  an 
extension  of  the  reform.  The  last  is  one 
of  great  importance.  It  is  that  made  by 
order  of  President  Taft.  who  has  extend- 
ed civil  reform  methods  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  all  secretaries  to  be  appointed  on 
strict  examination,  and  promoted  even  to 
the  grade  of  Minister  for  efficient  and 
distinguished  service,  .\lready  that  plan 
had  been  adopted  for  consular  agents, 
and  is  working  finely.  Our  consular 
service  had  been  a  disgrace  to  the  nation, 
and  often  our  diplomatic  service.  Al- 
ready, as  the  published  daily  of  consular 
reports  shows,  our  foreign  service  is 
greatly  improved  and  is  doing  much  to 
aid  our  commercial  interests. 

A  very  curious  fact  is  dwelt  upon  by 
President  Eliot  in  his  address  as  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
that  the  executive  department  of  our 
litnernment,  that  department  of  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  the 
most  fear,  has  done  much  more  than  the 
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legislative  to  raise  the  slaiulard  of  the 
civil  service.  He  tells  us  that  the  wishes 
of  the  Aincrican  pecjplc  in  rej^ard  to  the 
introduction  of  the  merit  s\steni  thruout 
the  national  civil  service  has  been  of  late 
years  better  understood  and  more  effect- 
ively furthered  by  the  national  Executive 
than  by  Congress.  It  is  the  Presidents 
and  the  members  of  their  Cabinets  that 
have  made  the  extensions,  and  in  several 
cases  it  has  been  the  urgency  of  the  h'x- 
ecutive  which  has  brought  about  addi- 
tional good  legislation.  Thus  the  Presi- 
dent, elected  by  the  whole  people,  turns 
out  to  be  a  better  interpreter  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  of  their  purposes 
in  what  is  an  ethical  and  economic  re 
form  than  are  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  elected  by  more  lim- 
ited constituencies. 

President  Eliot  also  would  have  (|uite 
a  number  of  officers  now  elected  appoint- 
ed under  civil  service  rules.  He  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  last  Massachusetts  election 
at  having  to  select  the  names  out  of  a 
list  of  candidates  for  various  offices  run 
ning  over  several  feet  of  a  ballot,  when 
he,  supposably  an  intelligent  man,  did 
not  know  more  than  five  of  the  men  to 
be  voted  for,  and  he  had  to  follow  the 
party  designations.  He  favors  the  "short 
ballot,"  a  sort  of  government  by  com- 
mission, and  he  sees  no  use  in  asking 
ten  thousand  men  to  vote  on  the  qualifi- 
cations of  an  engineer  to  build  a  bridge 
or  officers  to  be  in  charge  of  charitable 
institutions. 

We  also  notice  that  as  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  Mr.  Eliot 
favors  strongly  a  civil  service  pension, 
also  recommended  by  President  Taft.  It 
really  looks  as  if  the  time  were  near 
when  this  reform  also  will  be  secured. 


Social  and  Political   Fusion 

Bkkorf.  the  Canadian  Club  in  New 
York  a  speaker  said,  with  applause,  that 
there  is  but  one  man  in  Canada  who  de- 
sires annexation  to  the  United  States. 
He  evidently  meant  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith.  Now  Goldwin  .Smith  replies  that 
he  does  not  wish  annexation,  and  has 
studiously  avoided  the  word.  That  word 
implies  subordination  and  Innniliation. 
What  he  thinks  and  speaks  of  is  union. 


n<;t  annexation,  and  union  he  thinks  wise 
and  inevitable.  Already,  he  says,  soci^il 
fusion  seems  to  be  pretty  nearly  com- 
plete. 

(ioldwin  Smith  is  right.  Social  fusion 
is  pretty  nearly  complete.  We  meet  as 
if  we  were  one  people.  We  do  not  feel 
separated.  ()n  botli  sides  we  move 
across  the  border,  and  still  feel  at  home. 
Just  one  thing  separates  us,  not  forts,  nor 
soldiers,  nor  vessels  (jf  war  on  the  lakes 
ready  to  spring  one  on  the  other — there 
is  nothing  of  all  that,  nothing  but  the  un- 
fortunate tariff  wall,  which  ought  to  be 
shaved  down  as  Utw  as  j)ossil)le.  Eor- 
lunately,  as  President  Taft  tells  us  in  his 
message,  evers  (lii)lomatic  question 
which  has  arisen  between  the  two  nations 
is  in  process  of  settlement  by  arbitration 
or  other  agreement. 

Annexation  we  never  ought  to  think 
or  .speak  of:  and  it  is  not  of  any  present 
use  to  talk  of  union,  for  just  now  there 
is  a  drift  of  feeling  in  Canada  toward 
emphasizing  the  sentimental  bonds  that 
unite  the  Dominicjn  with  the  mother 
country.  To  be  sure  Canadians  do  not 
care  to  do  too  much  for  Great  Britain. 
They  may  build  a  battleship  or  two,  but 
they  desire  to  keej)  them  in  their  own 
waters,  and  under  their  own  orders, 
ready  to  give  what  defensive  help  they 
can  in  case  of  war.  They  want  to  be  al- 
lowed to  run  their  own  tarifT — even 
against  the  mother  country,  but  giving 
it  .some  preferential  advantage,  treat in-^ 
it  a  little  better  than  the  United  States, 
but  yet  making  imposts  on  British  goods 
1h1ii  fill  the  (\inadian  exchequer.  In  re- 
turn Canada  is  willing  to  build  a  little 
fleet  to  protect  itself  with,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  two  tight  little  islands  to  protect 
them  in  case  of  war.  We  wonder  wh 
it  would  nnt  be  well  for  the  United 
States  to  .stretch  its  Monroe  Doctrine  so 
far  as  to  agree  to  guard  Canada  against 
assault  in  case  Great  Britain  should  be 
engaged  in  war. 

But  we  ought  to  keep  it  in  mind  that 
political  fusion  as  well  as  social  fjisjon. 
that  is.  the  union  of  the  two  Enjjlish- 
speaking  nations  on  this  continent,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  When  that  shall 
come— for  come  it  will— it  should  be  b\ 
a  process  very  different  from  annexation 
of  one  nation  to  the  other.  Annexation 
would  mean  that  Canada  should  give  up 
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her  political  institutions  and  take  ours ; 
or,  if  \vc  were  to  be  annexed  to  Canada, 
that  wc  should  give  up  ours  and  take 
hers.  Neither  of  these  things  is  to  be 
thought  of.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
our  method  of  government  is  better  than 
Canada's.  Ours  is  probably  not  perfect. 
When  Australia  and  South  Africa  lately 
formed  new  constitutions  they  did  not 
copy  ours.  They  did  not  regard  ours  as 
perfect.  Our  Constitution  was  wonder- 
fully fine  for  its  day,  but  it  needs  loosen- 
ing, and  just  now  we  have  an  amend- 
ment presented  to  the  States.  Amend- 
ments are  almost  impossible  to  secure, 
and  we  have  had  to  depend  not  on  formal 
amendments,  but  on  interpretations  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  would  have 
surprised  the  fathers. 

When  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  ready  to  consider  union  the  means 
to  accomplish  it  will  have  to  be  bv  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  like  that  which 
formulated  our  present  Constitution,  a 
convention  representing  both  cou.ntries, 
and  in  which  the  delegates  of  the  two 
countries  shall  be  required  to  present  for 
approval  a  new  Constitution,  or  an  or- 
ganic law,  Canadians  and  Americans 
meeting  on  equal  terms,  neither  subord- 
inate, neither  humiliated  .  both  seeking 
by  equal  authority  the  same  end.  That 
would  be  equally  honorable  to  both,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  ' 
conclusion  would  be  more  like  our  pres- 
ent plan  than  theirs. 

W^iat  a  nation  that  would  be !  From 
the  Arctic  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  one  nation,  speaking  one 
language,  a  social  and  a  political  fusion, 
llie  mightiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  until  Northern  Eurasia,  Russia 
and  Siberia  shall  fill  its  wastes  with  a 
mighty  population !  May  our  children 
see  the  day ! 


Margaret  Versus   Bridget 

Mrs.  Margarkt  Dklano,  in  an  ad- 
dress last  week  before  the  .Xatiimal 
League  for  the  Civic  Education  of  Wo- 
men, is  reported  as  saying: 

"We  have  suffered  many  tliiiii;s  at  llie  liaiul< 
of  I'atrick;  the  new  woman  would  add  Bridsvl 
also,  and— graver  danger— to  the  vote  of  tliat 
fierce,  silly,  amiable  creature,  the  irresponsi- 
ble, uneducated  negro  she  would  add  the  vote 
of  his  sillier,  baser  female." 


In  the  same  address  the  speaker  as- 
suined  that  "happiness  instead  of  duty  as 
the  ideal  in  marriage  feeds  the  divorce 
mill."  The  fear  of  democracy  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  among  those  who 
shrink  from  all  things  as  they  are,  and 
we  hear  from  other  fearful  souls  the 
same  cry  that  what  we  need  most  is  re- 
striction rather  than  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  people.  We  do  not  think 
the  contention  just.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  the  conservative  argument  from  the 
days  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  down  to 
Margaret  Deland ;  but  we  have  more- 
faith  in  our  citizenry,  and  still  believe 
that  the  cure  for  the  errors  of  liberty  is 
more  liberty. 

The  assumption  of  the  anti-suffragist 
is,  as  always,  that  Bridget  will  invaria- 
bly vote  as  Patrick  does,  and  that  she 
will  copy  whatever  civic  vices  he  has 
been  evolving  without  her  help!  She 
will  not.  But  if  she  does?  Are  there 
not  enough  honest,  conscientious  women 
in  any  American  city,  even  the  worst,  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  righteousness  ? 
Are  there  not  high-minded  men  enough 
to  do  it  if  they  will? 

But  let  us  show  a  little  more  faith  in 
Bridget  as  well  as  Patrick,  and  honor 
ourselves  in  honoring  her.  It  has  been 
her  mission  to  clean  up  most  of  the  dirt 
in  our  houses,  and  if  we  should  put  the 
streets  under  her  supervision  we  fancy 
she  might  take  a  housewifely  pride  in 
keeping  them  clean.  Surely  there  is 
more  of  good  in  the  world  than  there  is 
of  evil ;  there  are  more  true  women  than 
false  ones ;  more  women  who  would  look 
upon  political  life  as  Mrs.  Deland  bids 
us  look  upon  married  life,  as  "a  sphere 
for  duty  rather  than  happiness."  and 
even  counting  out  the  Anti-Suffrage 
League,  who  decline  the  duty,  there 
would  be  left  in  New  York,  and  assur- 
edly in  the  country  at  large,  enough  in-  • 
corruptible  women  to  save  us  froni 
direr  straits.  And  let  us  not  fear  Brid- 
get !  Trust  her  to  be  eager  for  the  in- 
terests of  her  children,  to  know  more 
intimately  than  most  the  results  of  the 
saloon,  and  to  respond  to  moral  cnthu 
siasm  rather  than  to  corruption.  It  has 
proved  so  in  many  Western  communi- 
ties where  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  . 
C'dlorado  Cit\  used  to  he  governed  b\ 
saloonkeepers;  not  one  is  on  the  council 
now,  and  we  are  assured  by  more  than 
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(jiic  resident  that  the  change  was  effected 
largely  thru  the  votes  of  working  wom- 
en. There  is  a  political  pessimism  that 
is  more  dangerous  than  democracy. 
That  nation  is  in  evil  case  that  distrusts 
i*;s  own  people.  There  are  two  plays 
running  in  our  city  that  are  deservedly 
popular.  One  is  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back,"  by  Jerome  K.  Jer- 
ome, and  the  other  "The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Ritchie,"  by  Margaret  Deland. 
The  noble  lesson  of  them  both  is  the  re- 
generating power  of  a  generous  faith  in 
the  higher  nature  of  faulty  men  and 
women.  We  recommend  these  plays  to 
Mrs.  Deland. 


The   Message 
and  the  Negro 


The  Tndependf.xt  has 
never  ceased,  during  the 
si.xty-oiie  years  of  its  his- 
tory, to  feel  and  always  express  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  most  suffering  and  most 
ill-treated  body  of  our  people,  the 
negroes.  We  observe  that  the  negro 
journals  which  have  come  to  our  nf)tice 
since  the  President's  message  appeared 
show  a  willingness  to  see  in  it  a  good 
sign  of  his  consideration  of  them.  He 
gives  a  fair  share  to  the  Liberian  Com- 
mission, among  other  foreign  relations, 
tells  us  that  its  report  is  under  consider- 
ation, and  thinks  it  likely  that  it  may  call 
for  a  further  communication  to  Congress 
in  some  plan  to  aid  the  lone  African  re- 
public. There  is  a  reference  to  the  prev- 
alence of  lynching,  under  the  discussion 
of  the  evil  of  the  delay  of  justice,  which 
is  one  provoking  cause  of  this  prevalent 
infamy.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  over- 
whelming number  of  negroes  who  thus 
suffer,  nor  is  any  section  of  the  country 
specified  as  particularly  discredited, 
where  so  many  sections  are  more  or  less 
guilty.  On  two  points  the  negroes  of  our 
own  country  arc  particularly  com-idered. 
One  is  that  which  asks  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  unpaid  commission  t(^  con- 
sider and  provide  a  plan  for  a  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation ;  the  other  is  the 
recommendation  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  to  pay  the  unassigned  claims  of  de- 
positors who  lost  by  the  failure  of  the 
Froedmen's  Saving  and  Trust  Companv, 
organized  by  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau. 
The  Government  was  in  a  real  measure 
responsible  for  this  company,  and   it  is 


only  delayed  justice  that  the  claims  l)C 
settled.  The  message  shows  sympathy, 
and  we  are  not  of  those  who  would  make 
us  believe  that  President  Taft  means  to 
neglect  those  who  are  peculiarly  the 
wards  of  the  nation. 


The  New  Republican 
Policy 


We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  there 
are  those  whose 
rock-ribbed  stand-patism  is  ofTended  by 
Secretary  MacVeagh's  speech,  in  which 
he  told  his  Boston  hearers  that  the  re- 
ductions of  the  Payne  tariff  law  have  not 
reached  the  final  limit,  and  that  while  we 
now  rest  a  while  we  have  not  gone  to 
sleep.     He  thus  puts  the  case : 

"There  is  one  great  fact  that  niakcs  a  new 
tariff  epoch.  That  fact  is  that  the  Republican 
party  has  changed  its  front.  Whereas  it  has 
been  marching  toward  higher  and  higher  tarifT, 
it  has  now  faced  about  and  is  marching,  no 
matter  how  slow  any  one  may  think  its  pres- 
ent pace  is,  toward  lower  tariffs.  It  has  rec- 
ognized changed  conditions.  This  is  a  won- 
derful, radical  and  fundamental  change,  the 
importance  of  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized. 

"It  is  true  that  the  Payne  bill  does  not  con- 
tain as  much  downward  revision  as  the  great 
majority  of  members  of  the  Republican  party 
liad  wished.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
it  did  not  contain  as  much  of  that  revision  as 
the  President  wished.  But  the  Payne  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  was  an  intentional  and 
avowed  revision  downward,  and,  though  it 
was  modified  before  it  was  finally  enacted,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  successfully  that 
as  it  stands  it  is  a  practical  confirmation  of  the 
new  policy  of  the  Republican  party." 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  MacVeagh  has 
been  a  Democrat,  and  that  his  statement 
is  personal,  but  there  is  this  change  in 
the  Republican  drift,  and  many  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  party,  which  was  com- 
pelled after  the  Civil  War  to  turn  to  pro- 
tection, ready  to  consider  the  consumers 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers. 


American 
Immortals 


The    French     Academy    has 
fortv  Immortals,  but  cxactlv 


how  many  of  them  will 
achieve  more  than  the  current  immortal- 
ity of  a  generation  we  do  not  know.  The 
United  States  is  a  much  bigger  country 
than  is  France,  and  it  seemed  ungener- 
ous in  organizing  an  American  .Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  to  limit  the  number 
of  our  Immortals  so  narrowly,  and  so 
they  have  allowed  themselves  fifty  mem- 
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hers.  Why  not  make  it  one  or  two  hun- 
dred? A  hundred  would  not  be  a  bad 
proportion  as  compared  with  France,  for 
we  are  growing.  They  meet  this  month 
in  Washington  and  will  fill  the  vacancies 
in  their  members,  for  they  have  organ- 
ized with  only  thirty-one  members  at 
present,  among  whom  arc  William  D. 
Ho  wells  as  president,  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson  as  secretary,  and  of  other  mem- 
bers Prof.  William  M.  Sloane,  S.  L. 
Clemens.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Prof.  T.  R. 
Lounsbury,  Prof.  Brander  Matthews, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Andrew  D.  White, 
John  Burroughs  and  G.  W.  Cable.  That 
such  men  as  these  have  consented  to  be 
charter  members  is  some  evidence  that 
it  is  a  good  thing,  even  if  the  advantage 
to  letters  is  not  quite  transparent.  We 
shall  need  to  see  what  they  can  do,  be- 
sides setting  themselves  up,  or  being  set 
up,  as  the  creme  de  la  crcme  of  American 
representatives  of  literature.  There  will 
be  departments  of  poetry,  drama,  fic- 
tion, history  and  criticism.  We  suppose 
they  can  meet  and  read  poems,  plays, 
short  stories,  bits  of  history,  and  present 
criticisms,  not  of  each  other,  but  of  their 
deceased  predecessors.  The  Frencli 
Academy  has  a  gala  day  when  a  newly 
admitted  member  reads  a  very  fine  eulogy 
on  the  deceased  member  whose  place  he 
takes ;  that  practice  can  be  imported  here. 
There  is  no  dictionary  to  be  made ;  other 
societies  cover  all  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing, and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
left  to  do  except  to  meet  and  praise  the 
dead.  We  do  not  want  them  to  attempt 
to  standardize  literature,  for  language 
wants  liberty,  and  the  new  better  is  al- 
ways a  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
good  old.  Possibly  they  may,  when  they 
get  recognition  and  courage,  sanction  re- 
form, for  example  in  spelling,  as  the 
French  .Academy  has  done.  We  observe 
that  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
members  are  prominent  supporters  of 
more  simplified  spellint 


ig- 


Ti    ,      ,.       We   fear  our  people   do  not 
Under  the  ,        ,       1    'T    •  '     1 

.     ,  api)rchend  what  is  the  prog- 

ress of  some  of  the  Southern 
republics.  Do  they  know  that  Argentina 
now  exports  more  wheat  than  does  the 
United  States?  In  every  form  of  enter- 
prise Argentina  equals  our  own  country, 
and  it  is  not  Anglo-Saxon ;  it  is  Latin. 


The  other  day  Portugal  refused  to  con- 
sent to  a  certain  commercial  request  from 
our  Government,  because  Argentina's 
commerce  was  more  valuable  to  her  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Nearly  as  many 
Italians  now  go  to  Argentina  as  come  to 
this  country,  and  the  proportion  is  in- 
creasing. Just  now  Argentina  and  Chile 
have  pierced  a  tunnel  thru,  or  under,  the 
Andes  Mountains,  and  next  March  pas- 
sengers will  be  carried  direct  across  the 
continent  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 
This  is  made  possible  not  only  by  enter- 
prise, but  by  the  ideal  treaty  of  peace 
and  arbitration  between  the  two  most 
forward  nations  in  South  America,  which 
together  hold  the  entire  Southern  tem- 
perate zone  to  Cape  Horn.  Politically 
as  well  as  commercially  and  as  a  feat  of 
engineering,  this  is  a  great  event ;  and  it 
is  an  example  to  Great  Britain  and 
France.  They  are  afraid  to  make  a  tun- 
nel between  their  coasts,  because  they  do 
not  sufficiently  trust  each  other  in  case 
of  war;  but  Argentina  and  Chile,  not 
many  years  ago  at  war,  prefer  to  l>e 
drawn  nearer,  no  longer  separated  by  im- 
passable mountains,  but  connecting  their 
two  lands  by  iron  bands. 

Kissing    the    Beok     is 
Kissing  the  Book     no  longer  any  part  of 

the  legal  oath  in  (Jreat 
Britain.  It  has  been  abolished  by  law  as 
the  usual  form,  and  cuight  to  be  abol- 
ished here.  What  many  people  most  ob- 
ject to  in  appearing  as  witness  in  a  court 
is  the  requirement  to  put  their  lips  to  the 
dirty,  germ-infected  cover  of  a  book.  In 
place  of  it  the  formula  now  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  luigland  is  made  more  full,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  penalty  for  perjury. 
That  it  will  put  an  end  to  perjury,  or 
nuich  diminish  the  evil  practice,  we  can- 
not believe,  but  it  may  do  something, 
particularly  if  the  courts  will  be  a  little 
more  careful  to  call  attention  to  cases  in 
which  perjury  is  punished.  We  are  told 
that  in  English  courts  the  offense  is  very 
common,  and  occurs  in  almost  every  de- 
fended case  for  divorce,  and  there  are 
moralists  who  approve  it,  and  who  quote 
the  saying,  "He  perjured  himself  like  a 
gentleman."  In  other  cases  things  are 
not  much  better,  and  a  witness  in  bis 
own  defense  is  always  under  suspicion 
here  as  well  as  there.     Since  people  have 
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ceased  to  fear  an  imnicdiate  stroke  from 
Heaven  when  taking  tlie  name  of  God  in 
vain,  a  multitude  ut  people  are  no  more 
concerned  about  perjury  than  about  any 
other  falsehood,  and  even  policemen  arc 
not  infrequently  guilty  of  it.  We  need 
more  punishment  by  the  courts  insic.id 
of  mere  reprimand. 

.   „        ,   ,        A    notable    comment    on 

A  Search  for     , , 

^  ,        „,  the  negro  quesliun  comes 

Celery  Plants      ^  r     .1 

Irom    one    of    the    most 

prominent  of  the  Southern  papers,  The 

Southern  Ruralist.     The  writer  tells  us 

that  lie  desiretl  a  few  hundred  plants  of 

celery,  for  August  planting : 

"Circatly  to  our  surprise  nut  a  coniincrcial 
liucker,  gardener  or  seedsman  liad  a  plant  lor 
tale;  and  the  only  place  where  we  cunld  find 
tliem  was  at  the  horticultural  department  ot 
Spcllmaii  Seminary," 

an  industrial  school  for  colored  people, 
in  Atlanta.  The  editor  adds  that  the 
plants  were  of  the  "very  best  quality," 
and  very  manfully  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  negro  race.  The  only 
parly  "who  had  the  skill  or  the  business 
instinct"  to  meet  a  general  demand  was 
a  negro,  at  a  school  teaching  negroes 
practical  industries.  He  adds  that  the 
best  farmers'  institutes  he  had  ever  seen 
anywhere  in  the  South  were  held  for 
and  by  negroes.  The  only  summer 
school  for  farmers  held  during  1909,  in 
Georgia,  was  at  Clark  University,  an- 
other negro  school  for  negro  farmers. 
He  says : 

"Several  agricultural  and  technical  institu- 
tions for  negroes  are  better  equipped  for  their 
work  than  the  corresponding  institutions  for 
white  i)oys  in  the  same  States.  \Vc  hegrudgc 
the  negro  none  of  tlicsc  advantages ;  his  indus- 
trial progress;  his  development  into  a  citizen 
able  to  do  tilings,  and  to  create  values  is  a 
public  advantage." 

This    generous    acknowledgment    closes 

as  follows : 

"Meanwliilc,  however,  what  of  the  superior 
race?     What  of  your  children  and  mine?" 

'this  is  all  good,  as  it  is  honest  and  just. 
Wc  have  not  the  least  desire  to  add  a 
comment. 

The  papers  have  made  considerable  to- 
do  about  Professor  T<inncsco's  method  of 
anesthesia  by  the  injection  of  stovaine 
into  the  spinal  canal.  Some  ten  years 
ago  there  was  a  wave  of  similar  sensa- 
tional  interest  over  the  use  of  cocaine 


solution  for  the  same  purpose  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  way.  That  method  was 
given  up  not  because  cocaine  was  not 
effective  as  an  anesthetic,  but  because  in- 
jections into  the  spinal  canal  may  be  jus- 
tified for  very  serious  reasons  when  there 
is  no  other  way  of  treating  a  dangerous 
disease,  but  they  are  too  dangerous  as  a 
routine  mode  of  emjiloying  anesthetics. 
It  is  obvious  then  that  Frofessfjr  Jon- 
nesco's  work  will  have  to  be  tested  very 
carefully  before  it  can  be  welcomed  as  a 
serious  addition  to  medicine.  It  is  not 
novel  and  it  seems  probably  destined  to 
go  the  way  of  cocaine  spinal  anesthesia 
which  attracted  a  similar  sensational  in- 
terest a  decade  ago. 

When  The  Independknt  went  to 
press  on  Tuesday  morning  of  last  week 
we  had  on  our  desk  the  confidential  cop\ 
of  the  President's  message,  but  we  did 
not  think  it  was  right  to  make  use  of  it 
for  the  reason  that  we  could  not  then  bi- 
sure  that  it  would  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress on  that  day.  It  is  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
country  that  confidential  documents  are 
so  seldom  published  before  they  are  re- 
leased. Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  mes- 
sage were  distributed,  but  not  one  jour- 
nal broke  faith.  There  is  honor  among 
leturnals.  Of  course,  we  could  have  put 
oflf  printing  for  a  day,  but  that  would 
have  made  the  magazine  late  for  our 
more  distant  subscribers,  and  we  owe  a 
diitv  to  them. 

<  "Jiice  more  in  this  .State,  thru  a  case 
of  complaint  in  Frceport.  the  question 
arises  of  reading  the  Rible.  or  other  re- 
ligious service,  in  the  public  .schools. 
When  will  our  people  learn  that  religion 
is  the  business  of  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Church,  not  the  State,  is  responsible 
for  religious  in'^truction  ?  If  the  Church 
fails,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church. 

Jl 

Everybody  knows,  or  says,  that  the 
yellow  race  is  inferior,  and  yet  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  last  week  a  Chinese  stu- 
dent at  Yale  took  the  Ten  Eyck  prize  at 
the  Junior  exhibition,  one  of  the  most 
valued  honors  in  college.  Whv  cannot 
we  at  least  keep  the  scholastic  honors  for 
home  consumption? 
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THE  OLD   CUSTOM   HOUSE. 


The  New  York  Customs  Service 

It  was  fitting  that  the  transfer  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  customs  service  of 
the  great  port  of  New  York  to  an  impos- 
ing and  beautiful  new  buihling,  a  picture 
of  which  we  ]-)uhlish  today,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  notable  effort  to  purify  that 
service  and  make  it  worthy  of  its  new 
home.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Collector 
Loeb  for  the  house-cleaning  work  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  Before  his 
appointment  to  the  office,  and  while  he 
was  Secretary  to  President  Roosevelt,  he 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  great 
frauds  as  to  which  he  has  since  obtained 
evidence  for  use  in  court,  and  on  account 
of  which  he  has  dismissed  more  than  lOO 
of  the  custom  house  employees.  Richard 
Parr,  whose  investigations  in  the  weigh- 
ing departtnent  have  been  so  fruitful  in 
indictments  and  in  the  recovery  of  dues 


withheld  by  fraud,  was  a  man  whom  Sec- 
retary Loeb  knew  and  trusted,  and  he 
was  employed  at  the  Secretary's  sugges- 
tion. Knowing  how  much  was  to  In- 
done  in  the  New  York  custom  house.  Mr. 
Loeb  desired  to  take  up  the  task.  Re- 
sults thus  far  show  that  the  office  was 
given  to  the  right  man. 

In  his  annual  report,  published  last 
week,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  af- 
ter speaking  of  the  "diseased  condition" 
disclosed  by  the  Sugar  Trust  frauds, 
said: 

"Difficult  as  it  always  is  to  sufficiently  briiij^ 
to  light  the  facts  of  such  a  condition  to  afford 
a  b.Tsis  for  rcliabilitation.  this  has  been  already 
larpely  accomplished.  Much  has  been  discov- 
ered to  afford  an  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, with  the  result  of  numerous  seizures,  of 
numerous  prosecutions  made  or  projected,  and 
of  important  and  successful  beginnings  of  a 
complete  rehabilitation.  While  the  recovery  of 
evaded  duties  and  the  prosecution  of  indi\"idu- 
als  have  been  of  large  significance,  the  greatest 
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asset  to  the  Government  is  the  knowledge  and 
the  li^^ht  which  guarantee  in  time  a  wholesome 
reorganization. 

"The  study  of  the  causes  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion which  has  been  revealed  is  still  incom- 
plete, but  the  main  causes  are  evident.  It  is 
clear,  for  instcmcc,  that  the  influence  of  local 
politics  and  politicians  uixm  the  customs  ser- 
vice has  been  most  deleterious,  and  has  pro- 
moted that  laxity  and  low  tone  which  prepare 
and  furnish  an  inviting  soil  for  dishonesty  and 
fraud.  Unless  the  customs  service  can  be  re- 
leased from  the  payment  of  political  debts  and 
exactions,  and  from  meeting  the  supposed  ex- 
igencies of  political  organizati(jns,  big  and  lit- 
tle, it  will  be  impossible  to  have  an  honest 
service  for  any  length  of  time. 

"Any  considerable  share  of  the  present  cost 
of  this  demoralization  to  the  public  revenues, 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic and  private  morality  is  a  tremendous 
amount  to  pay  in  mere  liquidation  of  the  small 
debts  of  political  leaders." 

The  work  of  detection,  prosectition 
and  reorganization,  ho  adds,  h.is  oconpied 
but  a  few  months  and,  of  course,  is  not 
complete.  But  it  will  lead  in  the  end,  he 
predicts,  "to  the  establishment  of  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  customs  service  that 
will  be  fit  for  the  government  of  a  great 
nation." 


.  .  .  .On  the  lolh,  the  Government  pub- 
lished its  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop, 
which  was  unexpectedly  low,  being  only 
10,088.000  bales,  against  12,920.000  last 
year,  11,628,000  in  1907,  and  12.546.000 
in  1906.  Prices  rose  at  once  on  the  Cot- 
ton Exchanges,  and  in  only  one  year  dur- 
ing the  last  three  decades  have  they  been 
higlicr.  A  further  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mills  in  this  countf}'  and  in 
England  is  expected. 

....J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have  an- 
nounced that  after  January  i.  1910,  the 
London  house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co. 
w'll  become  Morgan.  Grenfell  &  Co. 
The  partners  of  the  New  York  firm  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  house  of  Drexel  & 
Co.  will  participate  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  Paris  house  of  Morgan.  Harjes 
&  Co.  This  makes  the  partnership  in 
the  four  financial  houses  in  New  York. 
London.  Paris  and  Philadelphia  iden- 
tical. Heretofore  the  only  partners  rep- 
resenting the  New  York  firm  in  the  I>on- 
don  house  were  J-  P-  Morgan  and  J.  P. 
Morgan.  Jr. 


TUE  NEW   CUSTOM   HOUSE. 


INSURANCE 


The  Phenix   Insurance  Company 

and    the    American    Credit 

Indemnity  Company 

Tiii£  recent   revelations   in   the   insur- 
ance world  were  indirectly  a  tribute  to 
Cjovernor  Hughes  in  that  his  appointee 
is   doing  things  and  finding  out  things 
that  ought  to  have  been  known  long  ago, 
but     which     remained     dormant     under 
former    insurance    superintendents,    in- 
cluding   the    immediate    predecessor    of 
Superintendent   Hotchkiss.     Because  of 
the  activity   and  ability   of   William   H. 
Hotchkiss    it   became   known    last   week 
that  certain  irregularities  had  been  per- 
mitted to  creep   into  the  affairs  of   the 
I'henix   Insurance   Company   of   Brook- 
lyn.    As  a  result  of  a  partial  examina- 
tion    of     the     Phenix,     Superintendent 
Hotchkiss  charges-  that  George  P.  Shel- 
don,   the    company's    president    for    the 
past  twenty-two  years,  has  been  specu- 
lating vvith  its  funds,  one  result  of  which 
has  been  a  considerable  loss  to  Mr.  Shel- 
don's company.     The  president's  specu- 
lation has  not,  it  appears  from  informa- 
tion given  out  by  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, impaired  the  company's  capital  of 
$i,5CX),ooo,  and  there  remains  a  surplus 
of  not  less  than  $500,ocx).    The  company 
is  consequently  entirely  solvent  and  its 
ability  to  meet  all  its  obligations  is  ad- 
mitted.   Mr.  Sheldon  has,  however,  been 
retired  by  the  board  of  directors,  at  the 
instance    of    Superintendent    Hotchkiss, 
and  E.  W.  T.  Gray,  auditor  of  the  Con- 
tinental   Insurance    Company,   has   been 
elected    to    the    vacancy    thus    caused. 
Other  changes  in  the  board  of  officers 
of  the  Phenix  arc  as  follows:  Henry  E. 
Hess,  manager  of  the  New  York   Fire 
Insurance    Exchange,    succeeds    George 
II.    Ingraham   as   vice-president;   David 
Rumsey  succeeds   Secretary   Charles   F. 
Koster  and  has  also  been  made  a  vice- 
|)rcsidont.      Henry    ICvans,    president    of 
the  Continental  Insurance  Company,  has 
also  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Phenix  and  has  as- 
sumed   the    direction    of   the   company's 
aflFairs  in  the  interim.     Mr.  Sheldon,  the 
deposed  president,  has  been  very  ill  for 
some  weeks  at  Greenwich.  Conn.,  where 
he  resides.    But  little  hope  of  his  recov- 


ery remains.     In  addition  to  the  charges 
of  converting  to  his  own  use  funds  be- 
longing to  the  Phenix  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Sheldon  is  also  charged  with 
authorizing  loans  to  various  officials  con- 
nected with  the   Insurance  Department, 
and  that  by  this   and  other  means  the 
Phenix  Insurance  Company  escaped  ex- 
amination  for  the   full  term  of  twenty- 
two   years    during   which    Mr.    Sheldon 
held  ofifice  as  president.    It  is  charged  by 
Superintendent     Hotchkiss     that     loans 
were    made    to   James    F.    Pierce,    then 
Superintendent    of    Insurance,    $39,5CX); 
to  Chief  Examiner  Isaac  X'anderpoel.  of 
the    Department.    $100,000;    to    Deputy 
.Superintendent      Robert      H.      Hunter. 
$60,000,  and  Third  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent William  H.     Buckley."  $61,000.     The 
reports  made  during  the  past  ten  years  to 
the  Department  by  the  Phenix  Compan\ 
are   alleged  to  have  been   false  in   more 
than    one    particular.      The    company    is 
charged  with  having  made  "wash  sales." 
whereby  assets  of  more  desirable  charac- 
ter were  substituted   for  those  of  lessei 
value  on  December  31.  and  the  substitu- 
tion withdrawn  oti  January  1st  following. 
Tt   i'^  also  charged  that   President   Shel- 
don    maintained     for     the     company     a 
speculative    account    with    at    least    one 
brokerage  house;  that  drafts  on  this  ac- 
count drav.n  by  him  as  president  were 
converted   to   his    jiersonal    use    without 
color   of   authority ;   that    the    insurance 
law  of  1906  was  violated,  in  that  loans 
were  made  not  only  to  President  Shel- 
don, but  likewise  to   Secretary   Koster; 
that  President  Sheldon  had  persistently 
overdrawn  his  salary  account,  which  is 
now  paid  to  October  i.  tqio. 

The  Insurance  Department  of  this 
.State,  in  connection  with  tiie  Insurance 
Department  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, made  a  joint  examination  of  the 
American  Credit  Indemnity  Company — 
the  first  since  1904— and  in  which  it  was 
found  that  iiuproper  methods  were  used 
by  the  company.  The  capital  is  shown 
to  have  been  impaired.  The  annual  re- 
ports have  been  misleading,  if  not  de- 
ceptive. The  dividends  have  been  ex- 
cessive. In  view  of  which  the  company 
is  required  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
management  as  one  condition  of  continu- 
ing in  business. 
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The  important  news 
Zelaya's  Resignation      of  the  week  is  that 

of  the  resignation 
of  President  Zelaya,  of  Nicaragua. 
There  had  been  consideral)Ie  (Hsturbance 
in  Managua,  the  eapital,  the  previous 
day  by  way  of  a  demonstration  against 
Zelaya,  with  eheers  for  American  inter- 
vention. In  his  letter  of  resignation  Ze- 
laya represents  that  it  was  forced  by  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
He  says: 

"The  painful  circmnstances  in  which  the 
country  is  plunged  call  for  abnegation  and 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens  who 
have  witnessed  the  oppression  of  the  republic 
by  the  hand  of  fate.  The  country  staggers  un- 
der a  shameless  revolution  which  threatens  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  a  foreign  nation 
has  unjustly  intervened  in  our  affairs,  provid- 
ing the  rebels  with  arms,  which,  however,  has 
only  resulted  in  their  being  defeated  by  the 
heroism  of  the  loyal  troops. 

"To  avoid  further  bloodshed,  and  as  the 
rebels  have  declared  that  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms  in  the  event  of  my  abandoning  e.x- 
ecutive  power,  I  hereby  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Assembly  my  resignation  for  the 
remainder  of  my  term  of  office,  which  is  to  be 
filled  by  a  successor  of  their  choosing,  with  the 
hope  that  my  retirement  will  result  in  good  to 
the  country,  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and 
the  suspension  of  the  hostility  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  I  do  not  desire  to  give  any 
pretext  for  intervention." 

At  the  last  accounts  Dr.  Madriz.  as  rep- 
resenting the  Zelayists,  and  General  Es- 
trada, head  of  the  revolution,  were  each 
seeking  to  succeed  Zelaya  as  President, 
M^ith  no  evidence  as  to  which  would  suc- 
ceed. As  head  of  a  revolution  Estrada 
would  claim  the  office,  while  Dr.  Madriz, 
who  has  reached  Managua  amid  accla- 
mations, will  have  the  support  of  the 
Zelayist  legislature.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  American  Government  will  in- 
terfere actively,  altho  its  sympathy  will 


be  with  Estrada.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  an  official  statement  from  Senor 
Creel,  who  is  representing  the  Mexican 
Government  at  Washington,  that  the  re- 
ports of  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  over  the  Nicaraguan 
afY^.irs  are  without  any  truth.  He  says 
that  Mexico  has  not  asked  this  country 
to  support  Zelaya,  and  that  the  relations 
of  the  two  republics  were  never  more 
cordial. The  American  Acting  Con- 
sul at  Managua  has  sent  to  Washington 
an  alarming  message  as  to  the  danger  to 
Americans  owing  to  Zelaya's  criticism  ot 
the  American  Government  in  announc- 
ing his  resignation,  and  our  Government 
has  ordered  the  "Buffalo,"  now  in  Pan- 
ama, with  700  marines  on  board,  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Corinto.  That  will  give 
us  a  thousand  men.  who  could  easily 
march  the  40  miles  to  the  capital.  The 
State  Department  received  December  17 
the  following  cable  message  from  Presi- 
dent Zelaya : 

"December  4  I  sent  the  following  cablegram 
to  Gonzales,  Washington:  'Inform  Secretary 
Knox  I  believe  his  sources  of  information  arc 
prejudiced.  I  request  that  United  States  send 
a  disinterested  commission  to  investigate,  and 
if  findings  show  that  my  administration  is 
detrimental  to  Central  America  I  will  resign. 
Have  received  no  reply.  In  order  to  avoid 
harm  to  my  country  and  desiring  to  place  it  in 
position  to  renew  friendly  relations  with 
United  States  I  have  today  sent  my  resignation 
to  Congress.  As  my  opponents  might  consider 
my  presence  a  di<:turbuig  factor  1  propose  to 
show  my  good  faith  by  leaving  Nicaragua  and 
stand  ready  to  account  for  my  acts.'  " 

The  State  Department  says  that  no  such 
message  was  received  from  Zelaya.  Ex- 
actly what  is  meant  liy  the  use  of  the 
words  "no  such"  in  diplomatic  parlance 
is  problematical,  but  reports  have  been 
common  in  Washington  that  Zelaya  had 
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]^^■[(k'  such  a  tender,  tho  in  exactly  what 
terms  lie  had  offered  his  resignation  was 

not  known. The  Lokal-Anzeiger,  the 

leading  daily  of  Berlin,  and  one  which 
often  is  inspired  by  the  Foreign  Office, 
has  published  a  savage  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  for  hav- 
ing engineered  the  revolution  in  Nica- 
ragua, as  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary Root  engineered  that  in  Panama, 
and  with  a  similar  purpose,  namely,  t(> 
reduce  Nicaragua  to  the  position  of  a 
vassal  of  the  United  States.  It  declares 
that  Mexico's  offer  of  mediation  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  was 
due  to  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  ot 
Mexico  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  setting  foot  on  Nicaraguan  soil,  and 
thus  penning  Mexico  up  between  United 
States  territory  both  north  and  south. 
The  Berlin  journal  intimates  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
would  be  to  endanger  Mexican  inde- 
pendence. It  says  that  President  Diaz 
lias  always  advocated  the  union  of  the 
five  Central  American  republics  under 
Mexican  hegemony,  and  is  thus  the  op- 
ponent of  a  corresponding  desire  in 
Washington  for  a  hegemony  under  tlic 
United  States. Mexico  has  sent  a  gun- 
boat to  Corinto  to  look  out  for  her  inter- 
ests. The  American  Consuls  at  Managua, 
the  Nicaraguan  capital,  and  Corinto.  the 
seaport,  have  established  a  courier  ser- 
vice between  the  two  cities,  to  keep  the 
officers  of  the  American  warships  in 
touch  with  the  situation.  Dr.  P)arrttt, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, said  in  a  late  interview  : 

"Mexico's  part  in  the  present  situation  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  a  wish  to  see  the  Central 
Americans  work  out  tlieir  own  governmental 
problems,  without  interference  from  the 
United  States.  Mexico's  relations  with  Cen- 
tra! America  are  as  close  as  ours  with  Can- 
ada. 

"The  present  difficulties  in  Nicaragua  have 
started  afresh  the  discussion  in  favor  of  the 
eventual  organization  of  the  five  Central 
American  republics  of  Guatemala.  Salvador. 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  into  one 
government.  When  the  Central  American 
Peace  Conference  convened  at  VVasIiington  in 
December,  1907.  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  spoke  hopefully  of  such  a  realization. 
He  held  that  the  formation  of  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice  was  a  long  step  in 
that  direction. 

"One  nation  formed  from  these  five  republics 
would  have  an  area  of  170.000  square  miles,  or 
more  than  the  combined  areas  nf  the  six  New 
F.ngland  States,  with  New  York.  New  Jersey. 


and  Pennsylvania  added ;  an  eastern,  or  Atlan- 
tic, coast  line  of  goo  miles,  equal  to  the  reach 
from  Boston  to  Savannah,  and  a  western,  or 
Pacific,  shore  of  i.ioo  miles,  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Diego  to  Seattle;  an  annual 
foreign  trade  valued  at  $50,000,000,  of  which 
nearly  half  would  be  with  the  United  States, 
and  a  population  exceeding  3,000,000." 

-,        -  The  trial  of  six  employees  of 

More  Sugar     ^,^^  American  Sugar' Refin- 
^^^  ^  ing  Company  for  frauds  on 

the  customs  was  concluded  last  Friday 
by  the  conviction  of  four  checkers  and  of 
the  dock  superintendent;  but  the  jury 
did  not  agree  as  to  the  guilt  of  James  V. 
Bendeniagel.  who  was  cashier  of  the 
Williamsburg  refinery.  The  jury  were 
out  ten  hours,  discussing  the  case  of 
Bendernagel.  w^ho  offered  a  surprising 
ir.imber  of  witnesses  to  his  good  charac- 
ter. In  the  trial  the  Government's  spe- 
cial counsel.  Mr.  Stimson,  defended  his 
policy  in  first  seeking  to  convict  the  ac- 
tual physical  participants  in  the  crime, 
thus  laying  a  foundation  for  bringing 
charges  against  those  liigher  up;  for  if 
these  were  not  first  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  it  would  be  impossible  to  show 
that  any  crime  was  committed  by  those 
higher  up.  We  now  begin  to  have  infor- 
mation how  those  guilty  of  the  actual 
frauds  were  paid  by  those  higher  up.  It 
is  said  that  Henry  O.  Havenieyer  had  the 
system  of  offering  bonuses  of  $35,000  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  refineries, 
whereby  those  whose  refineries  show^ed 
substantial  profits  in  competition  with 
other  plants  would  be  liberally  rewarded. 
It  was  thus  to  the  interest  of  the  super- 
intendent to  bring  down  cost  as  low  as 
])ossible,  and  among  the  items  of  cost 
was  the  tariff  dues.  The  big  Williams- 
burg refinery  regularly  got  the  bonuses, 
as  ,Alr.  Havemeyer  would  not  allow 
other  superintendents  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts to  see  how  it  made  such  profits. 
It  was  there  that  the  frauds  took  place. 
The  superintendent  for  many  years  was 
Ernest  W.  Gerbracht.  who  has  been  in- 
dicted and  is  on  bail  of  $10,000.  Sen- 
tence on  the  five  men  convicted  of  the 
sugar  frauds  will  not  be  passed  until  Jan- 
uary 8.  so  as  to  give  them  time  to  decide 
whether  they  will  give  evidence  as  to  the 
men  higher  up  under  whose  orders  they 
were  guilty  of  these  frauds.  Meanwhile 
it  has  become  known  that  two  other  in- 
ilependent  sugar  companies,  rivals  of  the 
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ITavenicyer  trust,  have  made  settlements 
with  the  Government  for  undervahia- 
tions.  One  of  these  is  the  Arbuckle 
i'rothcrs  Company,  which  has  pa'ul  $695,- 
573,  which  was  found  due  by  compar- 
ing the  weights  of  sugar  paid  for  in  the 
Arl)uckle  books  with  tlie  weights  given 
hy  the  Government  weighers.  The  Ar- 
I)uckles  claim  that  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  frauds,  or  discrepancies,  and 
that  they  voluntarily  offered  their  bocjks 
for  examination  by  the  counsel  f(5r  the 
Government..  Also  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company  has  been  overhauled 
and  about  $700,000  is  the  amount  of  loss 
it  will  have  to  pay  to  the  Government. 
It  is  once  more  claimed  that  the  company 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  frauds  in 
weighing.  It  is  suggested  by  way  of  de- 
fense that  the  Government  weighers 
were  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  by  "a  ris- 
ing I)cam,"  instead  of  "a  falling  b:am,"  t  ) 
the  slight  advantage  of  the  inip.)rter. 
Much  interest  is  exprest  in  the  matter  of 
the  claims  to  be  made  by  those  who  made 
the  discoveries.  If  Mr.  Parr,  who  dis- 
covered the  device  by  which  the  llaver- 
meyer  Company  defrauded  the  Govern- 
ment, should  succeed  in  his  claim  as  now 
seems  likely,  he  would  receive  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

During  the  period  between 
Congress      the  opening  of  the  session  of 

Congress  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December  and  the  holidays,  no  special 
business  is  concluded,  but  many  bills  are 
introduced  and  referred  to  committees 
for  consideration.  A  very  severe  attack 
was  made  last  week  by  Representative 
Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  on  Secretar\ 
Ballinger.  He  charged  a  multitude  of 
land  frauds.  He  declared  that  Glavis 
was  removed  because  he  had  tried  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  against  fraud,  and 

he    demanded    an    investigation. The 

President  has  nominated  Jiulge  T.urton 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  is  likely  t(^ 
be  confirmed  this  week.  He  has  also  nom- 
inated Robert  Bacon  to  be  .Embassador 
to  I-'rancc,  succeeding  Henry  White,  who 
retires;  R.  C.  Kerens,  of  St.  Louis,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary,  suc- 
ceeding Charles  S.  Francis,  of  Troy.  N. 
v.,  who  retires;  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  of 
Washington,  now  Minister  to  Belgium, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  succeeding 


David  E.  Thompson,  of  Nebraska,  who 
retires;  William  J.  Calhoun,  of  Chicago, 
to  be  Minister  to  China,  the  post  being 
now  vacant ;  Charles  Page  Bryan,  of  Chi- 
cago, now  Minister  to  Portugal,  to  be 
Minister  to  Belgium,  succeeding  Mr. 
Wilson;  and  John  B.  Jackson,  of  New- 
ark. N.  J.,  now  Minister  to  Persia,  to  be 
Minister  to  Cuba,  succeeding  Edwin  V. 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  retires. 
It  is  miderstood  that  \\  hitelaw  Rcid  will 
remain  iur  a  year  or  two  at  the  London 
Legation,  and  it  is  intimated  that  about 
the  .sanie  time  Ambassador  Hill,  at  Ber- 
lin ;  Straus,  at  Constantinople,  and  Rock- 
hill,  at  St.  Petersburg,  will  desire  to  re- 
tire.  Major-General    Leonard    Worxl 

has  been  gazetted  to  succeed  Major-Gen- 
eral J.  Franklin  Bell  on  April  6  next,  as 
chief  of  statT,  and  head  of  the  Army. 
He  entered  the  service  not  thru  West 
Point,  but  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  in 
18K6,  was  made  Colonel  of  V(jlunteer 
Cavalry  in  May,  1898,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  was  a  Major  General. 
In  1901  he  was  made  Brigadier  General 
in  the  Regular  Army,  and  Major  General 
in  1903.  He  has  suffered  much  opposi- 
tion as  outside  of  the  regular  line  of  suc- 
cession, but  has  always  filled  his  position 
with  credit  and  has  had  the  favor  of  suc- 
cessive Presidents. 

There  is  as  yet  no  set- 
Labor  Troubles  tlement  of  the  shirt- 
waist girls'  strike.  There 
lias  been  some  throwing  oi  bad  eggs, 
and  several  of  the  strikers  have  been 
sent  to  jail  for  such  assaults.  Over  two 
himdred  of  the  manufacturers  have  set- 
lied  with  the  union  since  the  strike,  and 
one  considerable  firm  has  been  obliged 
to  go  into  bankruj^tcy.  but  most  of  the 
employers  arc  still  fighting  the  union 
and  declare  that  they  cannot  carry  on 
business  except  with  an  open  shop.  In 
Philadelphia  S.ooo  girls  in  shirtwaist 
factories  have  struck  for  shorter  hours. 
better  conditions  and  recognition  of  their 

union. The  traction  war  in  Cleveland 

begun  eight  years  ago  by  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  has  come  to  an  end  by  the 
decision  as  arbitrator  of  Federal  Judge 
R.  W.  Taylor,  to  whom  the  case  was  re- 
ferred by  the  city  and  the  traction  com 
pany.  He  fixes  the  fare  at  3  cents,  with 
a   cent  extra   for  transfers,  until   it  can 
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be  found  if  this  will  produce  6  per  cent. 
profit  on  the  stock  at  a  valuation  of 
nearly  $23,000,000.  If  this  will  not 
earn  the  6  per  cent.,  the  fare  will  be  in- 
creased 1  cent. The  railroad  engi- 
neers thru  the  country  have  a  strong 
union,  but  have  been  very  conservative 
as  to  strikes.  Some  time  ago  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made 
a  request  for  relief  as  to  fifty-one  points 
covered  in  a  communication  to  the  gen- 
eral manager.  Of  these  twenty-nine 
have  been  settled  and  the  others  are  in 
the  process  of  settlement.  The  questions 
involve  but  slight  advances  in  wages,  but 
have  to  do  more  with  adjustments  in 
various  directions  to  equalize  conditions 
as  to  which  they  complained.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  settlement  will  have  a 
(|uieting  eflfect  on  other  roads. 

The  New  York  Amcr- 
Hearst  and  Cook  ican  is  publishing  al- 
most daily  a  batch  of 
private  letters  sent  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
head  of  Tammany,  by  Tammany  men  in 
New  York,  and  all  about  patronage. 
They  throw  much  light  on  the  sordid 
way  in  which  Tammany  has  ruled  the 
city.  Judge  Gaynor's  name  appears  in 
them,  and  he  is  said  to  be  very  indignant 
about  them.  It  is  charged  that  these  let- 
ters were  stolen  from  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy's waste  basket  when  he  was  resting 
at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  and  the  torn 
pieces  fitted  together.  Mr.  Murphy  thus 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Hearst : 

"It  is  pretty  low  down  for  a  man  wlio  has 
run  once  for  the  nomination  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  once  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  and  once  for  Governor  to  hire  an  agent 
to  enter  a  man's  room  and  steal  his  correspond- 
ence. However,  there  is  nothing  in  my  corre- 
spondence to  incite  a  man  to  assassinate  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

One  of  the  letters  published  Mr.  Muriihy 
denounces  as  a  fabrication  and  declares 
he  never  received  it.  Mayor-elect  Gay- 
nor's country  place  at  St.  Tames.  T..  T.. 
has  been  broken  open  and  his  desk 
robbed  of  papers.  He  is  inclined  to  con- 
nect the  rnbbery  with  the  stealing  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  correspondence,  and  when 
asked  if  he  liad  any  suspicions  of  the 
thief  he  said.  "What  is  the  use?  Every- 
body knows.  It  seems  that  no  one's 
private  papers,  scrap  basket  or  desk  are 
safe  now.  T  can  think  of  no  more 
despicable  tiling." The  University  of 


Copenhagen  is  diligently  examining  Dr. 
Cook's  documents,  but  will  make  no  re- 
port before  reaching  a  conclusion,  prob- 
ably before  January.  A  preliminary  re- 
port was  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the 
imiversity,  but  after  four  hours  of  dis- 
cussion it  was  decided  not  to  publish  it 
as  yet.  The  general  belief  in  Copen- 
hagen is  that  Dr.  Cook's  papers  do  not 
oflfcr  any  basis  for  a  well-considered 
judgment. 


Our  Islands  in 
the   Pacific 


At  Davao.  on  the  islanrl 
of  Mindanao,  in  June 
last,  twenty-three  pri- 
vates in  the  native  constabulary  muti- 
nied. Two  or  three  days  later  eight  of 
them  were  killed  while  resisting  arrest. 
One  of  their  associates  became  a  witness 
for  the  Government,  and  now  the  re- 
maining fourteen  have  been  convicted  of 
murder  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death  in 
the  Davao  Plaza.  They  were  tried  for 
killing  a  planter  named  Libby,  who  lost 
his  life  while  defending  a  convent  in 
which  the  American  residents  had  taken 
refuge. In  a  recent  engagement  be- 
tween the  constabulary  and  a  large  band 
of  Moro  fanatics,  on  the  same  island. 
eleven  soldiers  of  the  constabulary  were 
killed.      The  Moros  left  twenty  of  their 

dead  upon  the  field. Notice  has  been 

given  by  the  owners  of  the  cotton  mills 
in  Manila  that  work  will  soon  be  stopped 

owing  to  the  high   price  of  cotton. 

The  San  Jose  friar  estate  of  55,000 
acres,  on  the  island  of  Mindoro,  has  been 
bought  from  the  Government,  for  S^'^".- 
000,  by  persons  said  to  represent  the 
Havemeyer  interests  in  the  American 
Sugar     Refining     Company,     or     Sugar 

Trust. At  the  recent  annual  meeting 

of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League,  in  Bos- 
ton, it  was  asserted  by  the  chief  officers 
that  American  rule  had  failed  to  make 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  Porto 
Rico  either  prosperous  or  contented,  and 
that  they  were  const.TUtlv  becoming  more 
hitter  against  the  I'uited  States.  The 
Filipinos.  President  Storey  said,  should 
he  urged  to  persist  in  demanding  inde- 
pendence, and  to  prove  their  fitness  for 
it  bv  preserving  order  and  using  wisely 

such  power  as  they  now  have. Liliu- 

rtkalani.  formerly  Queen  of  Hawaii,  now 
seventy-one  years  old.  has  executed  a 
deed  of  trust,  providing  that  after  her 
death  a  considerable  part  of  her  fortune 
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shall  be  used  for  the  endowment  of  or- 
phan asylums.  One  of  the  three  trustees 
named  by  her,  W.  O.  Smilii,  was  promi- 
nent  in    the   movement   which    deprived 

her   of    the   throne. The    commercial 

organizations  of  Hawaii  are  to  send  to 
Washington  resolutions  asking  Congress 
to  suspend  the  coastwise  navigation  reg- 
ulations, which  impose  a  fine  of  $200 
upon  any  American  who  takes  passage 
between  the  islands  and  the  States  on  a 
foreign  ship.  They  assert  that  the  Amer- 
ican' ships  in  use  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  traffic. 

^,  _  .  No  election  in  recent 
The  Campaign     ^.^^^^    ^^^    ^^.^^^^^    ^^,^^ 

inB-ngland  excitement  and  animos- 
ity as  the  present.  The  English  have 
often  pointed  with  pride  to  the  friendly 
relations  which  have  been  maintained 
between  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  par- 
ties, but  in  the  stress  of  the  present  cam- 
paign these  relations  have  been  strained 
and  in  many  cases  broken.  I'ublic  meet- 
ings in  England  have  always  seemed  in- 
tolerably disorderly  to  Americans,  but 
this  year  they  are  worse  than  ever. 
Heckling  and  jeering  have  increased  so 
that  it  is  found  necessary  to  limit  admis- 
sion to  mass  meetings  very  strictly  by 
tickets,  and  in  some  cases  even  these  are 
forged  and  the  meetings  broken  up  !))■ 
the  opposing  party.  Austin  Chamber- 
lain, former  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, was  not  able  to  address  his  own 
constituents  in  the  precinct  of  Broms- 
grove.  The  disorder  was  so  great  on 
both  occasions  that  he  could  not  finish 
his  speech.  Placards  and  posters  of  un- 
usual pungency  and  bitterness  arc  l)cing 
extensively  used  by  both  sides.  A  popu- 
lar emblem  used  by  the  Liberals  in  their 
street  demonstrations  is  a  turnip  on  a 
])ole  surmounted  by  a  coronet  and  lab- 
"The  First  Born."  Robert  Blatchford. 
a  remarkal)le  scries  of  articles  in  the 
Paily  Mail  on  "The  German  Peril."  de- 
mands an  immediate  vote  of  $250,000,000- 
for  the  navy,  compulsory  military  service 
and  universal  nnlitary  training  for  school 
boys.  The  fact  that  the  Germans  view 
with  apprehension  the  possible  adoption 
of  a  protective  tariff  by  England  is  used 
bv  the  Unionists  just  as  in  the  L^nited 
States  the  assumption  that  Great  Britian 
favored  a  certain  political  party  in  this 


country  has  been  a  point  against  it.  A 
newspaper  article  by  the  Prussian  states- 
man and  di])lomatist,  Hermann  von  Rath, 
is  the  most  outspoken  statement  of  the 
German  position  that  has  appeared.  He 
says: 

"At  the  bcKinniriB,  the  tariff  would  not  af- 
fect us  so  seriously  l)ccause  there  are  numerous 
articles  whicli  liritain  cannot  purchase  elsi- 
where.  Gra(hially,  however,  the  strangling 
process  would  lieconie  more  oppressive  and 
the  day  would  arrive  when  our  imperious 
necessity  to  tind  employment  for  our  enor- 
mously increasing  population  would  drive  us 
to  desperation." 

It  is. argued  by  the  Unionists  that  the 
new  German  navy  is  prepared  for  the 
jjurpose  of  attacking  England  in  case 
that  country  should  attempt  to  exclude 
German  goods.  German  exports  to 
Great  Britain  now  amount  to  $250,000.- 
000  a  year. 

T^u  V.  .u  t  v-  Earlv  on  Friday 
The  Death  of  King     ^^^^^-  j^^p^ld 

Leopold  of  Belgmm     jj    ^.^^  ^^  ^,^^  g^j 

gians,  died  at  "The  Palms"  pavilion  near 
Brussels.  Three  days  before  an  opera- 
tion for  an  obstruction  of  the  intestines 
was  performed,  but  in  spite  of  his  mag- 
nificent constitution  he  was  not  able  to 
rally.  His  mind  was  clear  to  the  last 
and  he  insisted  on  looking  over  his  busi- 
ness papers  before  and  after  the  opera- 
tion. His  daughter,  Princess  Clementine, 
whom  he  had  driven  from  the  palace, 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  room  whili' 
he  was  alive.  There  were  with  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  two  nuns  who  were 
acting  as  nurses,  and  his  mistress,  thr 
Baroness  Vaughn.  Since  he  received  ex- 
treme unction  from  a  priest  in  her  pres- 
ence, it  is  believed  that  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage had  been  performed  some  time  be- 
fore. This,  however,  has  no  legal  bear- 
ing, except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  late  king  will  he  succeeded 
by  Prince  Albert,  son  of  the  late  king's 
brother,  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders. 
His  will  divides  three  million  dollars,  in- 
herited from  his  father,  between  his 
daughters,  Princess  Louise.  Princess 
Stephanie  and  Princess  Clementine. 
There  will  probably  be  numerous  law- 
suits brought  by  them  to  recover  a  share 
of  their  father's  immense  fortune.  A 
large  part  of  his  estate  goes  to  Belgium 
on  his  death,  and  he  has  settled  at  one 
time  or  another  a  great  deal  of  money 
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upon  the  Baroness  Vaughn,  b\  whom  he 
has  two  children,  Lucien,  Duke  of  Terv- 
kcren,  now  aged  five  years,  who  was 
born  at  Villefranche,  and  Phihppc",  Count 
of  Ravenstein,  who  was  born  at  Balin- 
court  three  years  ago.  Baroness  Vaughn 
was  a  daughter  of  the  janitor  of  the 
French  Legation  at  Budapest,  and  began 
her  career  as  a  barmaid.  The  amours  of 
Leopold  have  been  the  scandal  of  Europe 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.     In  this 


l.KOPOLD  II,  KING  OF  TIIK  HELGIANS. 
Horn  April  9,   1835.     Died  December   17.   1909. 

respect  he  followed  the  example  of  the 
sovereigns  of  a  former  century  ;  in  other 
respects,  however,  he  was  the  most  mod- 
ern of  monarchs.  a  financier  of  remark- 
able ability,  accumulating  money  not 
merely  for  himself  but  for  the  advantage 
of  his  kingdom.  By  shrewd  diplomacy 
and  intrigue  he  secured  possession  of 
90,000  square  miles  in  the  heart  (^f  Afri- 
ca, inhabited  by  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
Bantus. 


rj.,     .,       „.  Leopolds      only      son, 

The  New  King       r       ^         1  j     t-     j-  1 

r.u    Di-  Leopold    rerdmand, 

of  the  Belgians  ,       '         ,  •        o^ 

who  was  lx)rn  m   1860. 

died  nine  years  later,  and  according  to 
the  Salic  law,  his  daughters  cannot  ac- 
cede to  the  throne.  The  Cabinet  will  act  as 
a  regency  during  the  interregnum,  and 
on  December  23  Prince  Albert  will  take 
the  oath  of  office.  He  was  married  on 
October  2,  1900,  to  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
r>avaria,  and  has  three  children,  Prince 
Leopold,  age  eight;  Prince  Charles,  age 
six.  and  Princess  Maria-Jose,  age  three. 
The  young  King  has  aroused  very  favor- 
able expectations.  He  is  energetic  and 
popular  and  is  of  an  active  temperament. 
i)Oth  mentally  and  physically.  He  is  a 
good  horseman,  fond  of  motoring,  and 
has  made  a  flight  in  a  dirigible.  He  is 
interested  in  engineering  as  well  as  polit- 
ical economy.  He  has  traveled  exten- 
sively, spending  a  large  part  of  the  year 
1899  in  America,  where  he  went  about 
the  West  in  company  with  James  J.  Hill. 
He  visited  South  Africa,  and  in  si)ite  of 
the  disapproval  of  King  Leopold  made 
his  way  to  the  Kongo  Free  State  and 
came  back  enthusiastic  over  projects  for 
the  development  of  the  country  by  means 
of  railroads  and  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  His  accession 
is  timely,  for  the  Kongo  Reform  Associa- 
tion of  England  has  recently  declared  its 
tlisappointment  that  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment for  sixteen  months  has  had  control 
of  the  Kongo  State  and  has  not  made 
anv  perceptible  improvements  in  the  ^ciu- 
ditions  prevailing  in  Africa.  Freedom  of 
trade  has  not  been  established,  forcerl 
labor  in  the  collection  of  rubber,  copal, 
etc..  is  still  required,  and  the  native  armv 
has  been  increased  instead  of  diminished. 
The  atrocities  of  the  Kongo  are  familiar 
to  our  readers,  for  The  iNDErENDENT 
was  one  of  the  first  to  publish  the  evi- 
dence of  the  practical  enslavement  of  the 
natives  and  the  cruel  punishment  im- 
posed upon  them,  such  as  flogging  and 
cutting  off  of  hands.  (See  "The  Misgov- 
ernment  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,"  by 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Morrison.  July  9,  1903.) 
As  long  as  King  Leopold  alone  was  re- 
sponsible English  criticism  received  the 
svmpathv  atid  support  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Belgians,  who  were  glad  to 
have  another  weapon  to  use  against  the 
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King,  but  since  annexation  has  taken 
place  the  opposition,  even  including  such 
leading  Socialists  as  M.  Vandervelde, 
are  disposed  to  resent  foreign  interfer- 
ence. 


The  Cretan  question  is 
Foreign  Notes    definitely   settled    for   the 

present  by  the  refusal  of 
the  four  protecting  Powers  to  reopen 
negotiations  on  the  subject,  as  requested 
by  Turkey.  They  hold  that  condititjns 
have  not  changed  since  the  evacuations 
by  the  international  troops,  and  that  it 
infractions  of  the  peace  occur,  they  can 
be  supprest  by  joint  action. The  fili- 
busters in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
gained  their  point  by  forcing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  adjourn  after  a  continuous 
session  of  eighty-six  hours.  The  Czech 
deputies  kept  the  floor  by  a  succession 
of  speeches,  one  of  them  talking  for 
thirteen  hours.  Many  of  the  deputies 
slept  on  the  floor  of  the  house  wrapped 
in  rugs.  In  order  to  prevent  such  ob- 
structive tactics  in  the  future  a  bill  was 
passed  modifying  the  rules  of  procedure, 
and  authorizing  the  president  of  the 
chamber  to  suspend  from  one  to  three 
sittings  any  deputy  insulting  him  or  dis- 
obeying the  rules.  The  deputy  thus  sus- 
pended may.  however,  appeal  from  the 
president's  decision  to  the  house.  The 
new    rules    will    remain    in    force    for   a 

year. In      reply      to      the      protests 

of  China  and  the  United  States 
against  the  assumption  by  Rus- 
sia of  administrative  control  in  Man- 
churia, the  Russian  Government  has  ex- 
prest  its  willingness  to  waive  its  rights 
over  the  municipalities  of  Harbin  and 
other  railroad  cities  in  Manchuria  if  a 
satisfactory  substitute  can  be  found. 
Some  form  of  municipal  administration 
which  could  collect  taxes  for  public 
works  and  schools  was  held  to  be  neces- 
sary and  the  railroad  must  be  allowed 
to  police  its  own  buildings  and  premises. 
Finance  Minister  KokovsofF  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Russia  was  ready  to  con- 
sider a  serious  proposition  for  the  sale 
of  the  Manchurian  Railroad,  cither  to 
China,  financed  by  an  international  syn- 
dicate, or  to  such  a  syndicate  direct, 
altho  Russia  would  prefer  to  wait  for 
the   completion   of   the    Amur    Railway. 


The  only  offer  yet  received,  however, 
was  visionary,  involving  a  proposition 
that  i)aynient  should  be  made  in  the 
stuck  of  the  new  company.  He  could 
not  state  the  approximate  terms  on 
which  the  railroad  would  be  disposed  of, 
but  he  said  that  the  fact  that  Russia  had 
invested  $175,000,000  in  Manchurian 
railroads  must  be  considered.  Minister 
KokovsofF  declared  that  Russia  would 
not  withdraw  the  railway  guards  from 
Manchuria.      It  is  luider'^tood,  however. 
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that  he  personally  is  in  favor  of  this, 
because  it  would  effect  a  saving  of 
$5,000,000  annually,  but  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  Foreign  Affairs  opposed  him. 
and  it  is  suspected  that  the  recent  alarm- 
ist articles  appearing  in  Russian  news- 
jiapers  threatening  another  attack  from 
Japan  are  due  to  the  opposition  to  the 
Kok'ivsofF  policy  of  retrenchment  and 
withdrawal. 


My  Sad,   Sweet  Christmas 

BY   CARMEN  SYLVA* 

Queen   of  Rumania. 

[Some  years  ago  we  published  a  series  of  poems  by  Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Rumania. 
These  were  gathered  in  a  volume,  "A  Rumanian  Vendetta,"  and  other  of  her  writings 
have  followed.  With  one  exception,  she  is.  the  only  occupant  of  a  European  throne  who 
is   known    as    an    author. — Editor.] 


SU  often,  when  people  have  wished 
nie  "a  merry  Christmas,"  have  J 
felt  a  lump  rise  in  my  throat,  and 
their  well-meant  efforts  to  make  the  day 
a  bright  and  happy  one  have  so  often 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  1  feel  inclined 
to  try  at  last  to  tell  what  the  anniversary 
of  the  festival  really  means  to  me,  by 
describing  some  of  the  Christmas  Eves 
that  have  been  most  important  to  my 
life. 

For  not  from  one  day  to  another  could 
a   child   of    Western   Iiurope    be    trans- 
formed   into   an   Oriental   princess — the 
memories    of    one's    childhood    and    the 
traditions    of    one's    birthplace    arc    too 
strong  within  one  for  that.     And  thus  it 
is  that,  notwithstanding  our  deep  affec- 
tion for  our  new  home,  and  in  spite  of 
the  warm  sympathies  that  bind  us  to  the 
people  of  Latin  race  over  whom  we  have 
been  called  by  Fate  to  rule,  we  two — the 
daughter  of  the   Rhincland  and  son  of 
tiie  Suabian  Alp — can  never  quite  divest 
ourselves    of    the    feelings   and   associa- 
tions   among    which   we   grew    up,   and 
which,  far  from  being  effaced  by  subse- 
quent   experiences,    seem    but    to    have 
gained  in  intensity  by  the  circumstances 
surrounding  us  in  later  years.     Among 
these  associations  are  some  of  such  spe- 
cial sadness  and  regret  belonging  to  the 
present  season  that  the  return  of  Christ- 
mas   is    like    the    reopening    of    an    old 
wound  whose  pain  will  never  quite  cease. 
Gloomy    enough,    indeed,    must    that 
first  lonely  Christmas  have  been   wliich 
the  newly  elected  young  prince  spent  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  where  he  still 
felt    himself    to    be    a    stranger.      With 
thoughtful  consideration   for  the  home- 
sickness which  he  had  vainly   hoped  to 
have  hidden  from  all.  the  gentlemen  in 
attendance   on    him    had    set    up    in    his 
room,  draped  and  garlanded  with  flow- 
ers and  surrounded  by  lights,  the  por- 
trait  of  his   mother,    just   arrived    from 
Sigmaringen.  to  give  him  the  illusion  of 
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taking  part  in  the  usual  happy  fannly 
gathering,  which  in  every  German  house- 
iiuld  is  so  important  a  feature  of  the  fes- 
tival. 

But  when  on  entering  the  room  he 
suddenly  saw  the  sweet  face  gazing  at 
him  with  wistful  tenderness,  and  noted 
the  traces  of  sorrow  which  recent  events 
had  left  on  the  beloved  features — then 
his  pent-up  feelings  almost  overcame 
him,  and  he  had  to  turn  aside  to  conceal 
the  emotion  he  could  not  altogether  re- 
press. For  he  remembered  how  deeply 
the  mother's  heart  had  been  wrung  with- 
in the  past  year,  not  merely  by  the  part- 
ing with  him,  the  son  she  had  seen  with 
such  misgivings  set  forth  into  the  dim, 
dark  Unknown,  but  also  by  the  loss  of 
the  other  no  less  dearly  loved  son.  who, 
still  a  boy  in  years,  had  already  met  a 
soldier's  fate,  dying  in  her  arms,  within 
three  days  after  the  battle,  of>  wounds 
received  on  the  hard  fought  field  of 
Koniggratz. 

His  thoughts  went  back,  too.  to  the 
fair  young  sister,  whom  he  recalled  set- 
ting out  a  few  years  before,  full  of  high 
hope,  enthusiasm  and  courage,  for  the 
foreign  land  whose  monarch  was  wait- 
ing to  welcome  her  as  his  bride.  He 
remembered  the  circumstances  of  her 
early  death  in  Portugal,  among  her  new 
people,  to  whom  she  had  endeared  her- 
self by  her  sweetness  of  character,  that 
she  was  as  deeply  and  generally  mourned 
in  Lisbon  as  in  Diisseldorf.  by  those 
among  whom  her  youth  had  been 
passed ;  while  by  her  husband  she  had 
been  so  adored  that  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  survive  her.  and  very  shortly 
followed  her  to  the  tomb,  exclaiming 
with  his  last  breath  :  "Thank  G^d  !  I 
shall  soon  be  with  my  Stephanie  again  !*" 
All  this  passed  swiftly  thru  the  gazer's 
mind,  for  it  all  seemed  written  on  the 
gentle  countenance  that  looked  forth 
from  the  canvas,  with  that  same  expres- 
sion  of  sweet  serenity   and   resignation 
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that  was  on  the  deHcately  chiseled  fea- 
tures to  the  very  last,  in  extreme  old 
age. 

That  was  the  first  Christmas  spent  in 
Rumania  by  its  new  ruler.  Three  years 
later  he  was  no  longer  alone ;  we  kept  it 
together,  we  two,  for  the  first  time,  and 
under  the  tiny  little  Christmas  tree, 
which  to  his  amusement  I  had  lighted  up 
and  carried  into  his  study  for  him  to 
admire,  I  had  placed,  with  a  heating 
heart,    one    small    object — a    wee    little 


Next  year  our  Christmas  rejoicings 
were  much  disturbed  by  a  ministerial 
crisis,  which  took  up  all  the  King's  time 
and  thoughts,  so  thai  the  candles  on  the 
tree  were  well  nigh  burnt  out  ere  he 
could  rejoin  us ;  the  baby,  too — the 
gladly  welcomed  baby — was  still  too 
small  to  understand  or  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on.  Still,  there 
was  much  to  be  thankful  for;  was  not 
the  war — the  cruel  war  between  France 
and  Germany — at  an  end,  and  were  we 
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cradle,  the  tiniest  that  could  possibly  be  not  blessed  with  a  child?  And  altho  it 
found — 1  say  with  a  beating  heart,  be-  was  only  a  girl,  we  could  hardly  coni- 
causo  T  was  all  the  time  in  fear  and  plain  of  that,  since  there  was  every  pros- 
trembling  lest  I  should  be  mistaken,  and  pect  that  many  more  would  follow,  and 
my  hopes  be  premature,  after  all.  surely  among  them  would  be  the  wished- 
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lor  son ;  indeed,  the  doctor  liad  almost 
smiled  at  my  assurance  that  I  could  not 
have  too  many  to  please  me,  either  girls 
or  boys ! 

The  third  Christmas  in  our  married 
life  was  again  upset  by  political  events, 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  as  if  we  might  be  forced 
to  abandon  the  work  we  had  taken  in 
hand  and  wander  out  into  the  world 
again.  No  one  had  time  to  think  of  the 
tree,  again  the  lights  had  quite  burnt 
down  before  we  could  assemble,  and  to 
add  to  the  discomfiture  of  that  dreadful 
evening,  my  poor  little  one-year-old  girl 
was  almost  sent  into  a  fit  by  fright  at 
the  bleating  of  a  little  toy  animal,  whose 
machinery  somebody  had  imprudently 
set  in  motion  dangerously  near  her.  It 
was  a  terrible  disappointment,  and  the 
harder  to  bear  because  I  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  this  Christmas  with  such 
delight.  My  child  was  already  so  inter- 
esting— she  showed  intelligence  far  be- 
yond her  age,  and  was  quite  a  compan- 
ion of  us  both;  our  chief  consolation,  in- 
deed, in  the  time  of  trial  we  were  pass- 
ing thru. 

Then  came  a  bright,  happy  Christmas 
— that  of  1873,  just  after  my  return 
from  my  first  visit  to  in\-  girlhood's 
home,  wliere  1  had  the  pride  and  happi- 
ness of  showing  my  darling  little  girl  to 
all  my  old  friends,  and  of  witnessing 
their  admiration  for  her.  The  little 
fairy,  as  all  called  her,  won  all  hearts  1)\ 
her  pretty  ways  and  pretty  sayings.  She 
was  highly  interested  in  all  she  saw — 
there  were  so  many  things  and  people  I 
had  told  her  of,  and  at  first  she  kept  ask- 
ing every  one.  "Is  that  really  mamma's 
Rhine?"  Ah!  I  cannot  bear  to  tell  much 
about  her  yet !  Only  thirty  years  have 
gone  by ;  it  is  still  too  soon  to  speak  of 
her!  In  the  introduction  of  "Rhapsodist 
of  the  Dimbovitza"  I  have  tried  to  note 
down  some  of  the  sweet  words  that  were 
always  streaming  from  her  dear  little 
lips  like  poetry,  making  me  feel,  as  T 
have  often  said,  that  my  child  was  the 
one  true  poem  of  my  life! 

Yes,  this,  the  Christmas  Eve  I  speak 
of.  was  one  of  the  good  old  kind,  with 
numberless  guests,  a  whole  bevy  of 
laughing  young  girls,  and  counties? 
smaller  children,  too — for  there  were  all 
the  little  orphan  girls  and  fnundlings 
from  our  great  asylum,  with  whom  my 


darling  often  played  games;  and  thru 
the  midst  of  tne  ha])py  tlirong  danced 
tile  graceful  little  tiguie,  more  lairylike 
than  ever  that  night,  tur  it  really  seemed 
as  if  wings  had  sprouted  from  her 
shoulders  and  as  if  her  feet  no  longer 
touched  the  ground.  Among  her  pres- 
ents was  a  little  toy  carriage,  in  which 
she  took  her  seat  while  the  other  chil- 
dren dragged  her  in  triumph  and  with 
peals  of  laughter  thru  the  rooms.  That 
was  a  lovely  evening  indeed,  and  will 
always  shine  out  in  my  memory  as  the 
one  bright  spot  amid  surrounding  gloom. 
I'or  soon  after  that  everything  grew 
dark — quite  dark  ! 

It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  tho,  that  first 
desolate  Christmas,  and  since  then  they 
have  always  in  reality  been  the  same  to 
me.  We  were  silent,  even  toward  one 
another.  1  left  the  King  at  work  in  his 
study,  went  back  to  my  own  lonely  room, 
and,  sitting  down  at  my  writing  table, 
wrote  off  four  or  live  poems — each  a  cry 
of  pain  from  my  aching  heart — one  after 
the  other. 

For  a  long  time  all  the  years  were 
alike  after  that.  All  the  joy  had  gone 
out  of  our  lives;  how  could  we  pretend 
to  be  happy  or  take  pleasure  in  such 
seasons  any  more.  She  was  gone,  and 
she  sent  no  other  to  till  her  jilace. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  cirder  that  no  other 
might  fill  it,  that  she  might  be  sure  of 
never  being  forgotten.  But  oh!  there 
was  no  fear  of  that!  Had  a  dozen  chil- 
dren come  after  her,  not  one  could  ever 
have  taken  her  place  in  our  hearts,  noth- 
ing could  ever  again  fill  that  aching  void 
her  absence  leaves!  To  have  had  one 
child,  and  to  lose  her  so  soon !  There  is 
110  grief  like  this.  It  did.  indeed,  under- 
mine iu\  health,  the  perpetual  longing 
for  her — the  more  so  because  I  could 
not  bear  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one;  and 
if  for  years  I  had  to  be  carried  from 
room  to  room,  unable  to  walk  a  step.  I 
know  that  it  was  not  so  much  from  any 
physical  weakness  as  it  was  the  weight 
of  sorrow  that  in  real  truth  took  my 
bodily  strength  away. 

So  much  has  already  been  spoken  and 
written  about  our  public  lives,  but  about 
the  true — the  inner — life  nothing  has 
ever  been  told.  And  who,  indeed,  could 
have  told  it'  \Mio  i<;  there  who  can 
i;noss  what  is  passing  inside  another 
soul?    And  even  toward  one  another  we 
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were  silent,  we  two,  because  neitlicr  of 
us  dared  to  speak  of  what  was  upper- 
most in  our  thoughts.  The  blow  had 
fallen,  and  vvc  could  never  recover  from 
it,  but  we  had  to  put  on  smiles  to  face 
the  world,  and  to  manage  somehow  to 
struggle  cheerfully  thru  our  appointed 
task  in  life. 

After  that  last  Christmas  tree,  my  dar- 
ling's last  one  here  on  earth,  I  did  not 
see  another  for  many,  many  years,  until 
the  winter  1  spent  as  an  invalid  in  my 
mother's  house  on  the  Rhine,  when  to 
please  her  I  had  myself  wheeled  in  my 
chair  up  to  the  organ  to  tukc  my  place 
there  and  lead  the  singing  for  her  as  in 
old  times.  The  flood  of  memories  thai 
rushed  over  me  as  I  struck  the  firsi 
chords  it  would  be  im])ossible  to  de- 
scribe. Enough  that  here  once  more,  as 
on  so  many  occasions,  the  thought  for 
others'  happiness  enabled  me  to  force  a 
smile  to  my  lips  and  to  go  thru  the  hard 
ordeal. 

On  my  return  to  Bucharest,  as  soon  as 
I  was  strong  enough,  three  years  later, 
it  was  our  turn  to  be  invited  to  a  Christ- 
mas family  party,  for  during  my  absence 
the  heir  to  the  throne  had  brought  home 
iiis  beautiful  young  wife,  and  their 
hearth  was  already  blessed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  two  children.  For  the  first  mo- 
ment, when  I  saw  the  two  fair  little 
heads  beneath  the  tree,  I  felt  as  if  the 
knife  that  is  always  in  my  heart  was  be 
ing  turned  and  twisted  in  the  woiuid. 
and  an  agonized  prayer  went  up  from 
my  soul  to  God  that  T  might  have 
slrcngth  given  me  to  bear  the  jiain. 

It  has  jiasscd  now,  the  anguish  which 
the  sight  of  other  children  brings  to  the 
bereaved  mother's  heart,  and.  like  every 
other  trial  which  we  bear  in  silence  for 
the  sake  of  others,  has  been  rich  in  sub- 
sequent blessing.  On]\-  a  few  weeks 
luore,  and  T  shall  once  again  be  ready  to 
take  my  place  tmdcr  the  tree,  among  the 
little  throng,  whose  childish  voices,  as 
they  welcome  me  with  boistcroiis  affec- 
tion, rrlnddcn  luv  heart,  and  to  whom  T 
would  aKvavs  fain  appear  in  the  light  of 
a  fairy  godmollier.  Inden  with  gifts.  an<1 
.skillful  in  inventing  scnue  new  surprise 


some  marvelous  amusement  never  heard 
of  before,  to  make  each  Christmas  more 
delightful  than  the  last.  Hut  even  they 
can  hardly  guess,  as  they  rush  to  meet 
me  with  outstretched  arms,  the  whole 
depth  of  long-repressed  maternal  tender- 
ness in  the  bosom  to  which  they  are  fold- 
ed, the  cravings  of  the  lonely  mother's 
heart  as  their  sweet  lips  press  her  cheek ! 

Last  Christmas  1  was  paying  a  visit  to 
the  convent  in  Bucharest,  where  so  many 
poor  children  are  cared  for  and  tended 
with  unselfish  devotion,  and  one  poor 
little  sulTerer  attracted  my  special  atten- 
tion. The  good  nuns  told  me  how  the 
story  of  my  invalid  brother's  life,  and  of 
the  ]jatience  and  heroism  with  which  he 
bore  his  sufferings,  had  comforted  this 
little  creature  on  her  bed  of  jjain.  I'or 
this  reason  she  so  much  wished  to  see 
me,  and  to  reward  me  for  having  writ- 
ten the  book  she  loved  she  brought  me 
her  greatest  treasure,  a  picture  of  St. 
I'.lizabcth.  I  held  her  a  long  time  on  my 
knee,  and  she  leaned  her  poor  little  head 
igainst  my  bosom,  with  the  big.  melan- 
choly eyes  staring  wistfully  into  my 
face.  Afterward  1  heard  how  this  poor 
little  creature,  more  than  an  orphan, 
since  she  had  never  known  either  father 
or  mother,  had  said  to  the  nuns  when  1 
went  away  :  "What  a  j)i(y  that  the  Queen 
is  not  my  mother !  Siie  would  have  been 
such  a  good  mother  to  me!"  I  sent  her 
a  little  Christmas  tree,  all  for  herself, 
and  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  of 
her  pleasure  in  the  jiretty  things  I  hung 
nn  it  for  her. 

Tn  this  manner,  then,  has  Carmen 
Sylva's  Christmas  often  been  spent — 
more  often  in  mourning  than  in  glad- 
ness, even  in  the  days  of  childhood.  For 
mine  was  not  the  thoughtless,  careless 
youth  which  so  many  can  look  back  to, 
and  which  most  parents  wish  they  conld 
ensure  to  their  children. 

So  T  wait  and  watch  for  the  true 
Christmas  that  no  sorrow  can  mar,  no 
cloud  can  dim.  The  Christmas  down 
here  on  earth  is  only  the  image  of  it,  but 
it  can  be  so  dear  and  sweet  to  most  of 
us  that  we  know  by  that  how  perfect  thi^ 
great,  eternal  Christmas  will  one  day  be! 

l!^•rlr^H'■5T.    H^^)^^■t^, 


The   Year  in   Finance  and  Trade 

BY  FRANK  D.   ROOT 

[Mr.  Root,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Independent,  has  for  years  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  general  course  of  financial  and  industrial  affairs.  All  the  details  of  the  record  of 
American  financial  and  commercial  activity  during  the  current  year  cannot,  of  course,  be  set 
forth  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  article,  nor  can  there  be  any  elaborate  analysis.  His  aim 
has  been  merely  to  touch  upon  the  leading  points  in  the  record,  and  to  direct  attention  to 
a    |)art   of   the   statistical    evidence   which   deserves  to  be  considered. — Editok.] 


PROGRESS  toward  complete  recov- 
ery from  panic  depression  was 
made  slowly  but  surely-  in  1908. 
Crops  were  large,  and  rates  for  loans  on 
call  at  the  exchange  centers  were  very 
low  thruout  the  year.  Following  the 
election  of  Judge  Taft,  in  November, 
trade  and  speculation  were  tempo- 
rarily stimulated  by  the  release  of  de- 
layed or  contingent  orders.  Compara- 
tive dulness  followed,  but  records  at  the 
close  showed  a  very  notable  advance  in 
l)rocluction,  mercantile  trade  and  the 
])rices  of  securities.  In  1909,  what  may 
l)c  called  a  normal  measure  of  prosperity 
has  been  restored.  This  is  shown  by  the 
condition  of  leading  industries,  of  gen- 
eral trade,  and  of  the  stock  market. 
Crops  have  been  even  larger  (cotton  ex- 
cepted) than  those  of  1908,  in  iron  pro- 
duction the  record  has  been  broken,  rail- 
way earnings  have  been  rising  steadily, 
dividends  have  been  increased,  and  con- 
.^iderable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  prices  of  leading  securities.  In  the 
following  table,  relating  to  representa- 
tive railway,  industrial  and  other  stocks. 
are  shown  the  large  losses  in  1907,  the 
gains  in  1908,  and  the  net  changes 
(  gains,  with  few  exceptions)  this  year, 
lip  to  the  end  of  last  week  : 

Net 
change 
Net         Net      Closing  Closing       to 
change    change  Dec. 31,  Dec.  1 8,  Dec.  1 8, 
in  1907.  in  1908.     1908.      1909.       1909. 

.\tchisoii    . .  — 34^  -\-30H  looH  1225^  -t-22^4 

H.ilt.  &  O...  —38  -\-29y4  iiQJi  ii85i  -f  7H 

WkVn  R.  T.  —39Va  +2S  67H  So'A  -f  12/2 

Can.   Pac...  —39!^  +22?^  177  i8oJ4  +  3li 

Clu-s.  &  O..  —25^  -f26.K  57'A  87      -1-39^ 

.St.    Paul....  — 44>^  +457^  151  159      4-8 

.\lli\vcstn..   —61  -f45'4  183}^  182      —  lYi 

\y\.  &   Hud.  -74!^  -1-33'^  181  184?^  -f-  3% 

(it.  North'n.  —6S}i  -|-3o"m  U7%  UM  —  vA 

I.    &  N.        -soH  +32 S  I25f^  158M  -f33^ 

M.  K.  &  T.  —isH  -f I7'.4  42  491/2  +  7V2 

Mn.    Pacific.  —46^4  -^2I^  67  72+5 

X.   Y.  Cent.  —40^  4-35>S  125^  124^4  —  i 

\n.    Pacific.  -<>7J4  -f-2S'4  142^^  146      +  3>^ 

fpnna —28^  -t-22f^  !32  136^  4-  4^ 
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Reading  . . . 
So.  Pacific . 
Un.  Pacific. 
Wis.  Cent.  . 

.Adams  Ex.- 
Amal.  Cop. 
Am.  C.  &  F. 
Am.  Loco..  . 
Am.  Smelt. 
Am.  Sugar. 
Am.  T.  &  T. 
Anaconda..  . 
Consol.  Gas 
Nat.  Lead. . 
Pr.  St.  Car. 
Rep.  I.  &  S. 
U.  S.  Steel. 
U.  S.  S.  pf.. 


Net 
change 
Net         Net      Closing  Closing       to 
change    change   Dec. 31,  Dec.  18,  Dec.  18, 
in  1907.  in  1908.     1908.      1909.       1909. 

—39^  +47^  142H  170      -I-27H 

— 19H  +48}^  120M   135       -f  14^4 

—62^  +65^>^  183^  204      +20^4 

—  9Va  +21H  37H    49^  4-"54 


-135  +  8 

-68^8  +365^ 

—12  -\-\9% 

—3814  +22^rs 

—79^  +I2'i 

—32,Vi.  ^Z2 


173      245      -f72 
83^    88      -f  4'4 
505^     TiVi  +22>^ 
57-K     61       -f  3^ 
83's  102^  +19^^ 


131-)^  122      —  9^ 

—35      -I-2614  1271^  142 i-S  -f  15 

—43^  -f2i4     50  49?-^  —     % 

-A2%  +68J/2  164^  \SS'A  -  9 

-32%  -\-z7V2     77V2  87^  -f  10^ 

—2,2>      +23-V^    43^  52      +  8H 

— 22H  -f  9^    2SM  46'/J  -1-20J4 

—22      -f27H    53?-^  92^  -f38H 

—15?^  -I-24H  "3^  T25'^  -f  12 

Wei  Is- Fargo  —16      +30  310  585      +275 

W.   Union..  —28^  -fl3V$     69  78'^  -f  ^Vt 


In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  there 
was  little  to  disturb  markets  until  the 
middle  of  February.  Trade  was  dull 
in  January.  The  Steel  Corporation's 
report  for  the  last  quarter  of  1908 
had  been  disappointing.  Some  securitie?^ 
were  affected  unfavorably  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  upholding  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  in  New- 
York  to  80  cents.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  capitalists  and  speculators  re- 
joiced over  the  same  court's  denial  of 
the  Ciovetnnient's  petition  for  a  review 
of  the  decision  against  the  Standard  Oil 
fine  of  $29,240,000.  On  February  19 
Chairman  Gary,  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's board,  gave  notice  that  the  great 
company  had  decided  to  make  prices 
that  would  preserve  its  share  of  such 
business  as  was  offered.  It  appears  that 
the  independent  companies  had  been 
making  low  rates.  This  notice  foreshad- 
owed general  cutting  of  prices  in  the 
steel  trade,  and  prices  were  reduced 
about  15  per  cent.  The  stock  market, 
which   had    hcfn    dull,   at   once   became 
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very  active,  with  a  sliarp  decline.  De- 
pression was  promoted  by  news  of  an 
adverse  report  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  concerning  President  Roose- 
velt's approval  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  of  the 
panic.  For  some  time  thereafter  there 
were  lower  prices  in  the  steel  trade.  A 
majority  of  the  independent  companies 
ordered  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of 
wages  for  April  i.  The  condition  of 
business  was  not  highly  favorable  in 
March,  In  that  month  Judge  Taft  be- 
came President  and  the  work  of  revis- 
ing the  tariff  was  begim. 

There  was  marked  improvement  in 
April.  Trouble  at  the  anthracite  coal 
mines  was  avoided  by  a  renewal,  for 
three  years,  of  the  agreement  with  the 
miners.  Coal  road  shares  advanced.  In 
a  broadening  stock  market  Union  Pacific 
and  Steel  Corporation  common  took  a 
leading  pcsition,  which  they  held  thru- 
out  the  year.  Altho  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's earnings  for  the  March  (|uarter 
were  less  by  $3,000,000  than  those  of  the 
quarter  immediately  preceding,  this 
showing  had  no  bad  efTect,  because  a 
much  worse  one  (on  account  of  the  war 
of  prices)  had  been  expected.  Building 
for  April  showed  an  increase  of  45  per 
cent.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  the  advance  in  this  field  of  indus- 
try had  been  73  per  cent.  Steel  prices 
were  rising  again.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  old  wages  were  restored  by  several 
of  the  independent  companies.  The  steel 
war  was  over.  In  May  the  coal  roads 
had  the  benefit  of  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision (concerning  the  commodities 
clause  of  the  Railroatl  Rate  law)  which 
permitted  them  to  retain  control  of  their 
mines.  Corporation  interests  regarded 
with  satisfaction  the  speech  of  the  new 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Wickershani.  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  Sherman  act  and 
the  prosecution  of  Trusts,  A  few  weeks 
later  the  Government's  suit  (under  the 
Sherman  act)  against  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  TIaiiford  Railroad  Cum 
pany  was  droi)i)e(l.  Thruout  the  month 
ihe  prevailing  inlluenccs  tended  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  securities.  On  the 
j8lh,  Steel  commoji.  at  64^,  made  a  new 
record. 

In    the    middle    oi    June    the    upward 


uKnement  in  stocks  was  checked,  follow- 
ing Mr.  Taft's  message  (<<n  the  i6th)  rec- 
ommendmg  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of 
all  corporations  and  the  submission  of  a 
Constitutional  amendment  whicli  would 
permit  the  levying  of  an  income  tax. 
These  propositions,  together  with  the 
Federal  supervision  that  (the  President 
said)  would  accompany  the  net  earnings 
tax,  were  disliked  by  certain  corporate 
interests.  Stocks  declined.  The  previ- 
ous advance,  however,  had  invited  a  re- 
action. There  was  much  evidence  of  ac- 
tivity in  general  trade.  Building  in  May 
had  shown  an  increase  of  78  per  cent. 
hVom  80  to  QO  per  cent,  of  the  capacit\ 
of  the  steel  industry  was  employed  in 
])roduction. 

Crop  reports  had  been  very  encourag- 
ing, and  their  influence  was  clearly  seen. 
There  was  promise  of  3,000,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  of  1,000,000,000  bushels 
of  oats,  and  of  a  wheat  yield  but  little 
below  the  highest  yet  recorded.  Corn 
suffered  a  little  on  account  of  excessive 
heat,  but  on  the  whole  the  promise  of 
the  early  reports  was  fulfilled.  Below  are 
the  final  official  estimates  of  the  year's 
crops,  as  announced  in  December,  hay 
being  measured  by  tons,  tobacco  by 
pounds,  cotton  by  bales,  and  the  other 
products  by  bushels : 

CRors. 

1909  1908. 

Corn   2,772,376,000  2,668,651,000 

Wheat    737,189,000  6(^)4.602,000 

Oats    1,007,353.000  807,150,000 

Barley    170,284,000  160,756,000 

Rye    32,239,000  31.851.000 

Buckwheat    17,438,000  15.874,000 

Flaxseed    25,85(1.000  J5.So5,ooo 

Rice    J4.3(>S.OK>  j  1  .S<x>.oo;i 

Potatoes    376.537.000  278.085,000 

Hay    64,938,000  70,798,000 

Tobacco    949,347,000  698, 1 26.000 

Cotton    10,088,000  12,920,000 

The  farm  value  of  these,  cotton  ex- 
cepted ($3,071,426,000),  exceeded  by 
$27^  ,0(X),ooo  the  value  of  last  year's 
crops.  There  has  been  only  one  larger 
crop  of  corn,  or  of  wheat,  and  for  oats 
and  tobacco  a  new  high  record  is  estab- 
lished. The  cotton  shortage  has  made 
very  high  prices  for  that  staple,  and  has 
led  to  a  curtailment  of  production  in  the 
cotton  factories  lM">th  here  and  abroad. 

( )wing  to  the  assurance  of  a  bountiful 
harvest,  the  settlement  of  the  tarifT  (pies- 
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tion,  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  a  re- 
markable growth  of  business  in  the  steel 
industry,  rising  steel  prices,  and  other  in- 
dications of  general  improvement,  there 
was  a  notable  burst  of  speculation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  in  August.     The  tariff 
hill  became  a  law  u\  the  first  week  of  that 
month.     There   was  a  prevailing  belief 
that  it  would  not  disturb  business.    Earn- 
ings  of   the    Steel    Corporation    for   the 
June  quarter  had  been  better  by  more 
than  $6,000,000,  and  the  dividend  on  the 
Corporation's  common  shares  had  been 
increased  to  3  per  cent.     Railroad  com- 
panies, encouraged  by  crop  reports,  had 
been  placing  large  orders  for  equipment. 
The   shares   of   the   car  and   locomotive 
companies  were  rising.     In  July  Union 
Pacific  passed  the  200  point.     Mr.  Har- 
riman  was  in  Europe.     In  his  absence 
speculation  in  what  were  called  the  Har- 
riman  stocks  was  promoted  by   reports 
that  the  stock  assets  of  the  Union  Pacific 
were  to  be  segregated  under  the  control 
of  a  new  corporation,  that  the  dividend 
was  to  be  increased,  etc.    On  August  18, 
Union  Pacific  rose  to  219.     Mr.  Harri- 
man  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  24th. 
He    gave    no    support    to    the    current 
rumors  about  a  segregation  of  assets  and 
higher   dividends.      There    were    reports 
that  he  was  mortally  ill.     Eollowing  his 
arrival  the  market  sharply  declined.     In 
those  days  nearly  one-third  of  the  trans- 
actions were  in  Union  Pacific  and  Steel 
common  shares.    He  asserted  on  the  30th 
that  he  was  not  seriously  ill.  and  there 
was  recovery  in  the  market.    On  Septem- 
ber 5  he  suflfered  a  relapse.     Stocks  fell 
again.     On   September  9  he  died.     His 
death  was   followed   by  no  considerable 
movement  in  stocks,  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  railway  companies  in  which  he 
had  been  a  dominant  force  were  lodged 
in    strong   hands.      At    the    end    of    the 
month  the  record  of  the  leading  stocks 
showed  a  net  gain.    There  had  been  wide 
fluctuations,   and   more   than    24.500,000 
shares  had  been  sold.     Steel,  witli  a  divi- 
dend of  only  3  per  cent.,  had  risen  to  90. 
In   Septemljer  the   output   of  the   pig 
iron  furnaces,  2,385.30^1  tons,  was  great- 
er than  in  any  preceding  month,     l^p  to 
that  time  the  record  had  been  held  by 
October.    T907.  the  month  in  which  the 
panic  began.     At  the  beginning  of  i<)oS 
the  mnnthly  output  was  about  T. 000,000 


tons,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  had 
risen  to  only  1,740,000.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  present  year,  however,  activity  at 
the  furnaces  has  been  greater  than  ever 
l)efore.  September's  output  was  exceeded 
in  both  of  the  two  following  months,  and 
in  December  the  production  of  iron  was 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  31,000,000  ton> 
a  year;  which  exceeds  by  5,000,000  tons 
the  output  of  either  1906  or  1907.  The 
growth  of  production  in  1909  is  shown 
below : 

PIG    IRON,    TONS. 

1904  16,497,033 

1905  22,992,380 

1906  25.307,191 

1907  25.781,361 

1908  15,936,018 

I9C9— 

January    i.797.56o 

February    1.707,340 

Marcli    1.832,194 

April    1.738,877 

May    1.883.330 

June    1,929.884 

July    2,101,579 

August    2,246,480 

September    2,385.306 

October 2,597,541 

November    2,547,508 

Eleven  niontiis   22.767,599 

'J'he  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  closely  watched  for  the  rea- 
son that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  better 
measure  of  the  general  condition  of 
business.  Because  in  this  country  one 
company  controls  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  industry  and  publishes  full  reports 
frccjuently.  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  much  speculation  in  its 
securities.  This  year,  as  has  been  said, 
the  shares  leading  the  market  and  fur- 
ni>]iing  a  great  part  of  the  current  busi- 
ness on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been 
those  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Unit)n  Pacific  Railroad  Comi)any.  The 
Corporation's  report  for  its  September 
quarter  showed  a  large  increase  of  net 
earnings.  Quarterly  earnings  for  three 
vears  are  shown  below : 

STEEL    CORPOR.\TION's    QUARTERLY    EARNINGS. 
1007.  1908.  1909. 

I'irst    ....  $30,122,492  $18,229,015  $22,921,268 

Second    .  .  43.503.705  20.265.756  29.340.491 

Tliird    .  . .  43.804.285  27,106,274  38,246,907 

l-\)urtli    .  .  3^.553.995  26,225.485       

$160,984,447     $91,826,530       

On  the  date  of  the  September  quar- 
ter's report,  the  dividend  on  the  com- 
mon shares  was  raised  to  4  per  cent.     .A 
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new  record  was  made  for  the  stock  on  lor  a  Copper  1  rust.  Copper  sliares  (ie- 
Uctober  4,  when  there  were  sales  at  cMned.  Tlie  strike  of  the  switchmen  on 
94j^.  The  September  report  was  note-  railroads  in  the  Northwest,  with  the 
worthy,  not  only  on  account  of  the  in-  i)rei)aration  for  a  demand  for  a  general 
crease  of  earnings,  but  also  because  in  increase  of  wages  on  the  Eastern  roads, 
that  quarter  the  company  for  the  first  had  a  depressing  effect  in  December  for 
time  smce  the  panic  made  an  appropria-  a  time,  but  securities  generally  were 
lion  for  additional  construction,  taking  sujjported  by  the  strength  of  general 
$10,000,000  from  the  earnings  for  that  conditions.  Thruout  the  year  the  trans- 
purpose.  In  December,  a  conference  of  actions  in  bonds  have  been  large,  con- 
forty  labor  leaders,  headed  by  Samuel  siderably  exceeding  those  of  1908,  altho 
(jompers,  proclaimed  a  labor  war  bond  sales  in  that  year  doubled  those  of 
against  the  great  company  because  of  1907.  Below  are  the  figures  for  eleven 
its  stand   for  the  open  shop,  notably  in  months : 

its  tin  plate  mills.  stock  exchange  transactions. 

In   October   a   sharp   advance   of   the  Shares,  Bonds, 

I'.ank  of  England's  rate  of  discount  af-  ,  Number.  Par  Value. 

r     .     ,  *'•,-.  1^4.  ">'<'.=i    -'O.^.nSi.is'i        $1,024,418,770 

fcclod  our  securities  market  to  some  ex-  1^06   284,29S,oio  674.452.850 

tent.      Adding    1    per   cent,   on   each   of  1907    i96,43«,8j4  526,170,450 

three    successive    Thursdays,    the    Bank  1908   197,200,340         1,082,161,120 

raised  its  rate  to  5  per  cent.    There  were  i.'^'^^'  .  «.»--, 

reports    that    this    action    was    taken    to  i-Vhruao- ■.■.■■.■.■.■.'..' .'  H'S^OQ  Iim34!C^ 

restrain   .Xmcrican   speculators   who  had  March    13.650,595  84.381,000 

been    Ijorrowing    heavily    in    London    to  ^pril    19,055,018  138,748.200 

support   llK'ir  operations  in   New   York.  Y^^   16,495.230  117.477,500 

.,.,       I,      ,  .  r  ,  J""e    20.322.230  135.701,000 

Ihc  r,anks  inirposc,  of  course,  was  to  j„|y    12,806.905  94.530,500 

protect  its  gold  reserve,  but  incidentally  .\uKiist    24,037,783  114,322.000 

the  elTect  was  to  cause  some  li(|ui(lation  Sepiemher    19,981,975  91,882,200 

here.      During    this    month    and    after-  vy'"'''l  ; -blf^'^'J  90,371.500 

,     ,,  /^   r        ,  n      *    XT  Aovc'inlier    18.709,179  88,195.500 

ward,  the  rate  for  loans  (in  call  at  New  ______ 

N'ork,  which  had  averaged  in  the  neigh-  liUvc-n  montlis. .  197,072,179  $1,204,866,000 
horhood  of  2  per  cent,  from  the  begin-  lmmigrali(.ii.  checked  by  the  panic,  is 
iiing  of  the  year,  advanced  a  little,  ris-  now  proceeding  at  nearly  the  normal 
ing  occasionally  to  6  per  cent.,  but  aver-  rate.  There  were  more  departures  than 
aging  about  4  per  cent.  This  tended  to  arrivals  in  1908.  l-'or  ten  months  of 
restrain  speculation,  but  purchases  for  kjoi)  the  net  gain  in  immigrants  was 
the  rise  had  been  stimulated  by  increases  7i.^58r).  againM  a  net  loss  of  ~^^.(->oo  in 
of  dividends.  These  were  made  by  the  i()(i8,  and  a  net  gain  of  Q35.f\V)  '"  1907. 
Atchison.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Jersey  The  increase  of  railroad  gross  earn-ngs 
t  cntral.  Louisville  &  Nashville.  Read-  for  nine  months  was  11'..  per  cent, 
ing.  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Norfolk  \-  with  a  gain  of  2o'6  jier  cent,  in  net. 
Western,  and  two  or  three  other  com  This  shows  why  it  has  been  possible  to 
panics,  and  must  be  regarded  as  impor-  increase  dividends.  I'.xports  (  for  eleven 
tant  evidence  of  the  general  recovery,  nioiuhs  i  have  been  nearlv  the  same  as 
With  them  may  be  considered  the  in-  in  i()o8.  but  imports  have  been  much 
creases  made  by  trust  companies  and  larger,  exceeding  those  of  last  year  by 
banks.  In  November  the  stock  market  $332.a~)o.ooo.  The  gain  has  been  in  raw- 
was  unfavorably  affected  by  the  decision  and  crude  materials  for  manufacture  as 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  un<ler  well  as  in  luxuries.  November's  imports, 
the  Sherman  act,  partly  because  it  was  $140,302,000.  were  the  largest  ever  re- 
said  that  the  court's  opinion  had  pre-  ported  in  a  month, 
vcnlcd   the   C(Misumma(ion    of   a   project         nvw  Vo«k.  nrrrn,hrr  .0.  ,000 
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The  Working  Girls'   Strike 


BY  WILLIAM  MAILLY 


FROM  a  lockout  of  two  hundred  peo- 
ple to  a  strike  of  30,000  is  a  great 
leap  to  make  in  one  night,  even 
in  this  day  of  industrial  strife,  but  that 
is  actually  what  has  just  occurred  in 
New  York.  And  as  a  result  of  this 
transformation  the  metropolis  is  now 
witnessing  a  conflict  between  employer 
and  employee  not  only  unique  in  its  in- 
ception and  unprecedented  in  its  develop- 
ment, but  also  the  largest  strike  of 
women  ever  known  in  the  United  States. 
Never  before  have  so  many  working 
women  quit  work  at  one  time  in  one 
place,  and  with  such  spontaneity  and 
unanimity.  The  occurrence  is  not  alone 
remarkable  in  itself — it  is  still  more  re- 
markable for  what  it  signifies,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  growing  unrest  that  is  per- 
meating the  ranks  of  working  women 
everywhere. 

For  the  present  strike  of  shirtwaist 
makers  is  essentially  a  woman's  strike. 
Of  the  30,000  that  left  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories on  Tuesday,  November  23,  at  least 
eight-tenths  were  women.  And  what  is 
more  notable  still,  the  vast  majority  were 
merely  girls — nineteen  years  would  be  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  average  age 
of  all  of  them. 

This  strike  which  takes  on  almost  the 
character  of  a  revolt,  came  practicall}- 
without  intimation,  preparation  or  organ- 
ization, but  it  had  its  beginnings  long  be- 
fore when  successive  efforts  to  organize 
a  shirtwaist  makers"  union  in  various 
shops  and  factories  proved  a  failure. 
The  union  was  growing,  but  growing 
slowly,  in  spite  of  the  reverses  which  it 
continually  met  with.  It  was  out  of  one 
of  these  reverses  that  the  present  situa- 
tion emerged  to  sm-prise  the  union  lead- 
ers as  much  as  it  startled  the  employers. 
.'Vnd  it  is  certain  that  the  conflict  would 
not  have  assumed  the  magnitude  it  has 
if  the  police  and  the  police  courts  had  not 
accelerated  its  development  by  their 
harsh  and  unwarranted  treatment  of  a 
group  of  girls  who  were  locked  out  by 
a  waist  company  in  September  last. 

These  girls  had  tried  t(^  form  a  union 
in    the    shop,    but    when    the    company 
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learned  of  the  effort  it  laid  them  off  on 
the  ground  that  the  fashion  in  shirtwaist 
sleeves  had  changed  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  employ  the  girls  any  longer. 
The  girls  believed  this  but  later  discov- 
ered that  the  company  was  advertising 
for  other  people  to  take  their  places,  and 
they  realized  that  they  had  been  locked 
out.  Failing  to  adjust  matters  with  the 
company,  Local  Union  No.  25  took 
charge  and  the  usual  method  of  picketing 
the  factory  was  adopted. 

Right  there  is  where  the  trouble  which 
has  assumed  such  great  proportions  real- 
ly began.  Notwithstanding  that  picketing, 
that  is,  the  stationing  of  union  members 
in  front  of  or  near  the  factory  for  the 
])urpose  of  persuading  others  not  to  go 
to  work  but  to  join  the  strike  and  the 
union,  has  long  been  declared  legal  by 
the  courts  of  New  York  State,  the  police 
of  the  district  took  a  different  position. 
From  the  lieginning  the  union  pickets 
were  harassed,  ill-treated  and  interfered 
with  bv  the  police,  who  showed  militant 
sympathy  with  the  employers.  Then 
pickets  began  to  be  arrested,  and  these 
arrests  became  so  numerous  and  the 
courts  dealt  so  harshly  and  summarily 
with  the  pickets  that  the  press  of  the  city 
was  compelled  to  give  attention  to  the 
strike,  which  would  have  probably  other- 
wise passed  off  unnoticed. 

This  in  turn  drew  the  direct  attentioti 
of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  Feague  of 
New  York,  a  branch  of  a  national  organ- 
ization, to  the  strike,  and  the  officials 
decided  to  assist  the  striking  girls  by 
testing  the  conduct  of  the  police.  Miss 
Mary  Dreicr.  the  League's  president. 
Misses  Elizabeth  Dutcher.  Rose  Schnei- 
derman.  Helen  Marot.  Leonora  O'Reilly. 
Margaret  Johnson,  Elsie  Cole  and  other 
League  members  went  into  the  strike 
district  and  acted  as  pickets  for  the 
union. 

.Miss  Johnson  was  the  first  to  be  ar- 
rested and  fined,  and  her  case  has  been 
appealed  to  the  General  Sessions.  Miss 
Hreier  was  next  arrested.  While  walk- 
ing with  one  of  the  strikers  she  spoke  to 
a  girl  coming  from  work.     The  girl  re- 
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plied  by  strikinj^  Miss  Dreicr  and  then  Labor,  and  other  prominent  labor  officials 

called  upon  a  nearby  policeman  to  ar-  as  speakers. 

rest  her.  Ignorant  of  who  Miss  Dreier  The  halls  were  packed  with  excited 
was  and  of  her  social  standing,  the  waist  makers.  The  feeling  that  some- 
policeman  did  arrest  her  and  take  her  to  thmg  unusual  was  about  to  happen  was 
the     station     house.       There     she     was  in  the  air.     It  was  a  girl,  fifteen  years  of 


charged  with  assault. 

There  was  consternation  when  the  ser- 
geant learned  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
a  working  girl,  a  striker,  but  a  cultured 
aTid  wealthy  woman  who  had  for  years 
devoted  herself  to  the 
organization  of  work- 
ing women.  The  ser- 
geant ordered  Miss 
Dreier's  release  and 
apologized,  while  the 
discomfited  policeman 
who  made  the  arrest 
declared  to  her : 
"Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  who  you  were.  I 
wouldn't  have  touched 
you  then?" 

This  incident,  re- 
vealing as  it  did  the 
discrimination  exer- 
cised by  the  police  as 
between  poor  and  rich 
women,  served  to 
arouse  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League 
to  renewed  action  and 
an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  the 
l-olicc  methods  was 
liegun. 

It  was  none  too 
soon,  for  complaints 
of  assaults  upon  strik- 
ers by  men  employed 
by  the  company  and 
unlawful  arrests  by 
the  police  were  piling 
up  daily.  The 
W  Oman's  Trade 
Ifnion  League  assisted  the  union  in  com- 
])iling  a  list  of  these  complaints  and  filed 
it  with  Police  Commissioner  Baker,  but 
two  conferences  with  him  brought  no 
results. 

It  was  decided  then  to  make  public 
protest  both  against  the  company  and  the 
police.  Mass  meetings  were  arranged 
for  November  22  in  Cooper  l^nion  and 
other  large  halls,  with  President  Samuel 


RULES  FOR  PICKETS 

Don't  wklk  In  Kroapi  of  more  than  two  or  Ibrrr 

Don't  ntSDd  In  tront  of  (he  bhop;  Walk  op  antl 
down  the  block. 

Don't  stop  the  person  you  wish  to  talk  to:  Walk 
alongiiide  of  him. 

Don't  get  exited  and  lihout  when  joii  arr  lalklni; 

Don't  pnt  jooT  hand  on  the  person  jou  arr 
spcaklnR  to.  Don  t  touch  his  aleere  or  button.  Tbi« 
mar  he  couKtrued  ai  •  "tecbniral  aaianlt" 

Don't  rail  any  one  "Hcab"  or  use  abusive  lan- 
KiiAce  of  any  kind. 

Plead,    pennade,  appeal,  but  do  not  threaten. 

if  a  pullrrman  arrest  you  and  yon  are  sure  tlial 
you  hnvc  •■ouiinlltfd  no  olTenr*.  lake  down  hisnumbir 
and  sivo  it  to  your  union  oflleers. 


age,  who  brought  things  to  a  climax  and 
caused  the  pent-up  emotion  of  weeks  to 
break  loose.  President  dompcrs  had  al- 
ready .spoken  in  Cooper  Union  and  de- 
clared that  the  waist  makers  should  not 
act  too  hastily  but  "If 
you  can't  get  the 
manufacturers  to  give 
you  what  you  want 
then  strike.  .\  n  d 
when  you  strike,  let 
the  manufacturers 
know  that  you  are  on 
strike."' 

It  was  while  one  of 
the  speakers  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Gompers 
was  speaking  that  this 
girl.  Clara  Lemlish  by 
name,  interrupted  and 
said  she  wanted  to 
speak.     She  was  rec- 
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Gompers.  of  the  American  Federation  of     1 


ognizcd  as  one  who 
had  been  badlv  beaten 
u])  in  the  strike,  and 
the  meeting  gave  her 
the  platform  with  a 
roar.  All  she  .said 
was:  "I  have  listened 
to  all  the  speakers.  I 
have  no  more  ])atience 
for  talk,  as  I  am  one 
of  those  who  feel  and 
suffer  from  the  things 
described.  I  move 
that  we  go  on  a  gen- 
eral strike." 

That  settled  it.  The 
motion  was  seconded 
and  carried  almost  be- 
fore the  chairman  had  time  t(^  put  it. 
Then  after  a  demonstration  of  several 
minutes  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
notify  the  other  meetings  the  same  night. 
These  indorsed  the  motion  without  hesi- 
tation. 

Next  morning  at  9  o'clock  the  strike 
began.    With  a  unanimity  that  threw  the 
employers    into   complete    confusion    the 
shirtwaist  makers  left  the  shops  in  Man 
lattan,  Brownsville  and  the  Bronx  and 
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marched  to  the  union  headquarters  at 
Clinton  Hall,  151  Clinton  street.  Before 
night  30,000  were  estimated  to  be  on 
strike. 

The  union  officials  were  as  little  pre- 
pared for  this  development  as  the 
"bosses,"  as  the  employers  are  called. 
The  strikers  choked  Clinton  Hall  from 
floor  to  floor  and  overflowed  into  the 
side  streets,  stopping  traffic  and  arousing 
the  whole  thickly  populated  East  Side. 
All  the  strikers  wanted  to  pay  dues  to 
join  the  union  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
It  was  several  days  before  some  sem- 
blance of  order  was  secured.  Halls 
thruout  the  East  Side  were  engaged  and 
in  these  workers  from  the  different  shops 
established  themselves  and  held  shop 
meetings. 

When  the  strike  commenced  Ladies' 
\\'ai«t    Makers    Local    Union    2^    had    a 


and  from  there  <;pcakers  were  assigned 
to  address  shop  meetings,  pickets  sent 
out  and  new  members  for  the  union 
taken  in.  Mrs.  Bertha  Poole  Weyl,  an- 
Dtlier  League  member,  has  had  her  own 
desk  in  the  office  of  the  union  and  acted 
as  assistant  to  Secretary-Treasurer  Solo- 
mon Shindler  from  the  first  day. 

What  do  the  strikers  want?  Nar- 
rowed down,  the  main  issue  is  recogni- 
tion of  the  union.  On  that  hinge  all  the 
other  questions  at  issue,  for  the  union 
officials  declare  no  other  questions  can  be 
settled  unless  that  one  is  settled.  The 
employers'  association  as  emphatically 
declares  against  the  union  and  for  the 
"open  shop." 

Conditions  in  the  shirtwaist  making 
trade  are  bad.  The  wages  generally  are 
low.  the  hours  worked  per  day  are  many, 
the    shops,    especially    the    smaller   ones. 
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thousand  members.  This  has  grown  to 
over  twenty  thousand  members  and  the 
number  is  increasing  daily. 

The  Women's  Trade  I'nion  League, 
headed  by  Misses  Dreier,  Marot,  Schnei- 
dcrman.  Pike  and  ( )"Rcilly.  estalilishcd 
an  Information  Bureau  in  Clinton  Hall, 


poorly  ventilated,  dark  and  unsanitary. 
It  is  difficult  to  strike  an  average  of  the 
wages,  which  in  many  instances  run  as 
low  as  $4  a  week,  irrespective  of  hours 
worked.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  $12 
and  $14  a  week  is  received.  These  are 
hii^hlv  skilled  workers.     The  inside  con- 
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tractin^  system  enables  the  employer  to 
"let  out"  a  certain  amount  of  work  with 
a  number  of  machines  to  one  man  or 
woman,  who  in  turn  engages  girls  to 
operate  the  machines  and  pays  them  low 
wages.  Thru  this  means  the  manufac- 
turer gets  more  product  for  less  cost  and 
encourages  the  sweating  system. 

In  the  busy  season  work  is  rushed 
night  and  day  and  frequently  on  Sun- 
days. Then  comes  the  long  period  of 
semi-idleness  when  the  workers  have  to 
wait  until  the  busy  season  begins  again 
and  many  of  them  are  out  of  work  alto- 
gether. 

The  agreement  presented  by  the  union 
to  the  employers  demands,  in  brief:  AH 
union  employees ;  a  price  list  drawn  up 
in  conference  between  the  union  and  the 
employer;  payment  direct  to  each  em- 
ployee weekly ;  equal  division  of  work 
among  all  employees  in  dull  periods,  no 
discrimination  against  union  members ; 
no  sub-letting  of  work  to  contractors  em- 
ploying non-union  help ;  a  fifty-two  hours 
week,  with  one  hour  for  lunch  (a  half- 
hour  for  lunch  has  generally  prevailed 
heretofore)  ;  limitation  of  overtime  work 
to  two  hours  and  not  later  than  8  p.  m. 
Each  side  to  the  agreement  is  liable  to 
$300  as  "liquidated  damage"  for  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement. 

What  has  been  gained  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  strike  came  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  busy  season.  It  caught  the  manu- 
facturers totally  unprepared,  with  large 
orders  on  their  hands,  every  available 
machine  going  and  every  available  em- 
ployee at  work.  It  could  not  have  come 
at  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  work- 
ers. As  a  result,  from  the  first  hour  there 
was  a  rush  of  employers  to  union  head- 
quarters to  sign  the  union  agreement. 
To  date  236  shops  have  signed  up,  in- 
volving nearly  17,000  people.  This 
means  not  only  the  establishment  of  the 
union  in  these  shops  but  also  a  radical  in- 
crease in  wages  in  many  of  them.  Nine- 
ty-six shops,  at  this  writing,  are  still  to 
settle.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  non-union 
employers  are  running  short  on  filling 
orders,  the  busy  season  is  at  its  hight, 
and  the  union  employers  are  getting  fur- 
ther into  the  market. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  non-union 
employers  are  sending  work  to  other 
cities.  A  sympathetic  strike  has  oc- 
curred in  a  Newark  shop  on  account  of 


ihis.  In  I'hiladelphia  the  union  shirt- 
waist makers  have  decided  to  have  a  gcn- 
eral  strike  if  necessary  to  win  the  strike 
in  New  York.  The  same  action  is  pend 
ing  in  Hartford  and  other  cities.  The 
Tnited  Hebrew  Trades,  representing  the 
bulk  of  garment  workers  in  (ireater  New 
York,  has  declared  its  support  of  the 
strike.  In  several  instances  workers  in 
shops  not  directly  affiliated  with  the  waist 
makers  "came  down"  in  sym])athy  but 
were  requested  to  return  to  work  by  the 
waist  makers  officials. 

To  sum  up,  three  things  are  notable 
about  this  strike :  In  every  shop  there  are 
always  a  few  girls  in  the  lead.  Some  of 
these  have  been  agitating  for  a  long  time, 
some  are  new  and  are  having  their  first 
experience  as  leaders.  But  these  leaders 
are  invariably  the  best  paid,  the  ones  who 
get  the  most  wages,  in  each  shop.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  less  reason  to  com- 
plain. They  have  carried  their  sisters 
along  with  them  by  very  force  of  their 
own  determination  and  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing. One  has  but  to  associate  with 
these  fine,  high-strung,  intelligent  and 
courageous  girls  to  appreciate  their  moral 
caliber  and  their  capacity  for  self-sacri- 
fice and  devotion. 

.Secondly,  while  the  majority  of  the 
shirtwaist  makers  are  lews,  and  the 
union  business  is  usually  conducted  in 
Jewish,  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting 3,000  Italians  to  strike  with  them. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  reach  the  Italians 
heretofore  and  get  them  into  the  union. 
Now  the  start  has  been  made  and  a  se])- 
arate  Italian  hca(l(|uarters  established, 
with  special  Italian  literature  and  Italian 
speakers;  it  is  believed  the  workers  of 
this  nationality  are  permanently  enlisted 
in  the  union  cause. 

lastly,  the  comparatively  minor  role 
played  by  men.  both  in  numlx-rs  and  in 
direction,  is  something  new  in  the  history 
of  labor  strikes  in  this  country.  The 
principal  miion  officials  are  men.  it  i"^ 
Iruc,  I)Ut  the  strike  has  been  inspired  bv 
women ;  it  is  mainly  women  who  have 
done  the  ]iicketing.  been  arrested,  fin.-d. 
run  the  risk  of  assault,  received  ill-treat- 
ment from  police  and  police  courts  alike. 
and  shown  themselves  eager  to  sacrifice 
without  stint  to  bring  about  better  con- 
ditions in  the  shops  and  factories. 

Such  a  spectacle,  covering  such  a  wide 
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area,  involving  so  many  interests,  social  civilized  world,  this  remarkable  strike  of 
and  personal,  moral  and  material,  em-  e;irls  in  New  York  is  symbolic  of  how 
bracing  so  much  of  moment  to  the  com-  deeply-rooted  among  women  that  move- 
munity,  is  without  parallel.  Coming  at  ment  has  become  and  the  vast  sweep  and 
a  time  when  the  movement  of  women  for  influence  it  is  destined  hereafter  to  as- 
greater  political  and  economic  recogni-  sume  in  the  industrial  and  political  life 
tion  is  commanding  the  attention  of  the  of  this  nation. 

New   Vokk    City. 

Winter  Night 

BY  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

[This  poem  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1S29-30,  and  was  printed  in  the  Haverhill 
Gazette.  1  find  it  in  a  scrap-book  kept  by  Mr.  Whiitier's  sister.  It  was  never  in  any  col- 
lection  of   the  poet's  works. — S.   T.   Pickard.J 

Silent  and  fuU'of  stars,  the  awful  Heaven 

Is  looking  down  on  slumber.    There  is  not 

The  breathing  of  a  solitary  breeze 

Upon  the  cheek  of  winter.     It  is  still 

As  when  the  shapeless  attributes  of  Earth 

Slept  ill  tlic  night  of  Chaos,  and  the  win 

Uf  a  most  heavy  darkness  hung  upon 

The  unformed  solitude.    The  trees  stand  up 

Without  the  show  of  motion ;  and  the  stars 

And  the  uprising  of  the  holy  moon 

Make  visible  the  silvering  of  frost 

Among  their  naked  boughs.     Even  the  tall  grass 

Around  their  trunks  is  flashing,  like  the  spears 

Of  fairy  multitudes;  the  snowy  tops 

Of  all  the  hills  are  quivering  with  gems —  v 

The  jewelry  of  winter. 

I  have  gazed 
Upon  the  things  around  me,  until  all 
The  grossness  of  reality  is  gone, 
And  I  can  feed  my  fancy  with  the  thought 
Of  a  most  glorious  vision.     I  can  cast 
The  veil  of  Earth  aside,  and  send  my  gaze 
Into  the  land  of  fairy;  and  look  thru 
Croves  of  unearthly  beauty.    I  can  see 
The  golden  pillars  and  the  fretted  roof 
Of  wizard  palaces;  the  grottoes  where 
The  elfin  spirits  of  the  unseen  world, — 
The  winged  and  mysterious  messengers 
I'Tom  the  far  land  of  spirits, — shake  their  illumes 
.'\nd  white  wings  in  the  moonlight.    I  can  tread 
The  jeweled  pathway,  where  a  magic  wand 
Hath  changed  the  unseemly  pebble  to  a  gem — 
The  gray  sand  into  gold. 

There  cannot  be 
A  vision  lovelier  in  the  flowery  time 
.Of  the  revealing  sjiring.  nor  in  the  sun 
And  glory  of  the  summer.     It  is  as 
Tile  blissful  Paradise  of  Yemen's  sons — 
The  flowery  gardens  of  enchanted  Gul. 


The  Canadian    System  of  Branch    Banks 


BY  H.  M.  P.  ECKARDT 


IN  the  last  two  years  the  Canadian 
banking  institntions  have  been 
growing  rapidly  in  power  and  im- 
portance. The  creditable  manner  in 
which  they  weathered  the  1907  panic 
drew  iiiuch  attention  to  them  from  the 
outside  world,  and  of  course  strength- 
ened their  prestige  at  home.  Since  the 
end  of  February,  1908,  their  total  re- 
sources have  grown  from  $901,504,560 
to  $1,133,986,560.  When  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  closed  its  doors 
in  October,  1907,  there  were  in  Canada 
thirty-three  chartered  banks  sharing 
among  them  practically  the  whole  of  the 
banking  business  of  the  Dominion.  These 
institutions  then  had  about  seventeen 
hundred  branches.  About  half  of  the 
branch   offices   were  in   the   Province  of 


( )ntario ;  the   rest   were   scattered     from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

At  tlie  present  time  the  number  of  go- 
ing banks  has  fallen  to  twenty-nine  ;  but 
the  number  of  branches  has  risen  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-five. 
JCarly  in  1908  the  Sovereign  P>ank  of 
Canada,  an  institution  with  seventy-five 
branches,  was  put  into  liquidation  owing 
to  the  effect  of  losses  sustained  two  or 
three  years  before.  Thirteen  of  the 
larger  banks  assumed  the  Sovereign's 
liabilities,  and  took  over  its  discounting 
business.  So,  altho  it  had  at  one  time 
$29,000,000  of  assets,  it  passed  out  of  the 
banking  world  without  at  all  disturbing 
its  creditors.  Then,  later  in  the  same 
year,  two  small  French-Canadian  local 
banks    failed,    and  at    the    beginning    of 
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1909  the  Western  Bank  of  Canada  was 
absorbed  by  tlie  Standard  Bank  of  Can- 
ada. Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of 
banks  tends  to  diminish,  while  the 
strength,  or  rather  size,  of  each  unit 
tends  to  increase.  As  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem has  sometimes  been  referred  to  in 
the  current  discussion  of  monetary  prob- 
lems, as  one  possessing  features  which 
might  work  well  in  the  United  States, 
American  readers  will  perhaps  be  inter- 
ested in  an  account  of  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  Canadian  banking  and 
banking  in  the  United  States. 

In  framing  banking  laws  legislators  in 
the  Republic  and  legislators  in  the  Do- 
minion have  followed  different  ideas. 
With  the  theory  that  it  is  best  for  the 
country,  and  that  the  popular  will  re- 
quires it,  Congress  has  set  at  a  low  fig- 
ure the  minimum  of  capital  that  a  na- 
tional bank  must  have.  Twenty-five 
thouand  dollars  capital  suffices  to  start  a 
new  national  bank.  The  various  States 
also  have  power  to  charter  new  banking 
institutions.  Many  of  them  have  set  the 
minimum  of  paid-up  capital  so  low  as 
$10,000,  some  as  low  as  $5,000.  Under 
the  federal  laws  branches  are  not  allowed. 
In  some  few  States  they  are  permitted, 
but  not  encouraged.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  laws  are  either  actively  or  pas- 
sively hostile  to  the  establishment  of 
branches.  As  a  result  of  this  policy  there 
were  on  April  28,  1909,  22,491  banks, 
each  with  a  separate  organization  and 
full  list  of  directors  and  officers. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  view  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  best  served  by  strong 
banks  that  possessed  the  full  confidence 
of  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  has  there- 
fore fixed  the  minimum  of  capital  for  a 
new  bank  at  $500,000.  And  before  the 
bank  can  begin  business  it  must  have 
$250,000  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  it 
must  deposit  that  amount  in  cash  with 
the  Receiver-General  of  Canada.  The 
Receiver-General  returns  the  money 
without  delay,  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  permission  to  begin  business,  pro- 
vided the  incorporators  have  complied 
with  the  other  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Act. 

There  i^  a  possibility  that  in  the  en- 
suing revision  of  the  Bank  Act  the  min- 
imum of  capital  will  be  raised  to  $1,000.- 


000,  and  the  cash  deposit  increased  to 
$500,000.  If  this  change  is  made  it  will 
be  with  the  object  of  discouraging  the 
organization  of  small  banks.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  provincial  governments 
have  no  power  to  charter  banks.  Control 
of  banking  legislation  lies  entirely  with 
the  Dominion  Parliament. 

But,  tho  the  legislators  do  not  favor 
the  indiscriminate  organization  of  new 
banks,  they  like  to  see  the  existing  banks 
pursuing  an  active  policy  of  branch  ex- 
tension. That  attitude  suits  the  banks 
admirably.  In  the  past  few  years  they 
have  pushed  their  offices  into  hundreds 
of  small  places  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  These  offices  are  run  at  small  ex- 
pense. A  new  branch  may  start  with  a 
manager  and  one  clerk,  and.  as  the  busi- 
ness grows,  the  staff  will  be  increased. 
At  these  country  branches  of  the  larger 
banks  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  made 
to  keep  the  loans  or  the  deposits  within 
certain  limits,  or  in  any  kind  of  relation 
with  each  other.  The  bank  is  there,  and 
is  to  do  all  the  business  it  can  do,  no 
matter  whether  loans  exceed  deposits  or 
not.  A  savings  department  is  started 
and  deposits  received  from  one  dollar  up- 
wards. Interest  at  three  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  allowed,  being  credited  semi- 
annually. The  poorest  people  may  have 
savings  accounts  if  they  want  them,  and 
they  may  carry  balances  not  exceeding 
one  or  two  dollars.  Wage-earners,  town 
housewives,  farmers,  their  wives  and 
children,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  names 
in  the  savings  bank  lists.  No  restrictions 
are  placed  upon  withdrawals ;  they  are 
paid  on  demand  up  to  any  amount.  The 
pass-books,  however,  contain  a  clause 
under  which  the  bank  reserves  the  right 
to  exact  ten  or.  at  the  most,  fifteen  days' 
notice  of  withdrawal.  The  notice  has 
never  been  exacted  in  recent  years,  not 
even  during  the  course  of  the  American 
])anic  of  1893.  nor  in  that  of  1907.  The 
people  everywhere  have  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  banks  and 
nearly  everybody  uses  them.  When  a 
chartered  bank  opens  a  branch  in  a  little 
village  which  has  had  previously  no 
banking  facilities,  except  the  govern- 
ment's postal  bank,  it  invariably  happens 
that  the  post-office  depositors  gravitate 
to  the  chartered  bank,  this  not  withstand- 
ing that  the  rate  of  interest  paid  is  three 
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per  cent,  at  both  depositories.  The  rea- 
son the  chartered  hank  is  preferred  is 
because  money  can  be  deposited  in  and 
withdrawn  from  it  with  less  trouble  and 
delay,  and  in  most  cases  the  depositors 
consider  that  their  funds  are  practically 
as  safe  with  the  bank  as  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Canadian  branch  discounts  all  the 
jT^ood  paper  which  its  locality  can  furnish 
without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  de- 
posits held  there.     Rut  the  United  States 


institutions  for  the  credits  they  work  on. 
Not  one  of  these  institutions  will  feel  it- 
self under  any  obligation  to  support  the 
borrower  should  a  crisis  occur  such  as 
happened  in  1893  and  in  1907.  In  Can- 
ada every  large  borrower  will  have  in  his 
home  town  the  branch  of  some  great 
bank,  which  carries  his  whole  account 
from  year  end  to  year  end.  Each  year 
he  submits  the  details  of  his  position  to 
tlie  bank  and  gets  his  credit.  The  bank 
supports  him  thru  all  kinds  of  weather 
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The  building  with  the  columns  is  the   Bank  of   Montreal  and  the    post    office   is  beyond. 


local  bank  must  regulate  the  amount  of 
its  loans  by  the  amount  of  its  deposits. 
When  it  has  loaned  out  its  funds  it  must 
decline  to  take  more  paper,  even  when 
the  would-be  borrowers  are  sound  and 
worthy  of  credit.  Therefore  it  quite 
commonly  happens  that  in  manufacturing 
towns  the  large  borrowers  are  obliged  to 
;ipi>ly  to  note  brokers  or  to  largo  banks 
in  New  York  or  Boston  for  the  accom- 
modation they  need.  Also  it  is  the  case 
tiiat  many  large  borrowers  are  beholden 
to  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  banking 


so  long  as  he  is  sound  and  worthy.  Dur- 
ing a  panic  he  is  under  no  anxietv  at  all. 
Probably  he  will  not  even  have  his  dis- 
c<iunt  rate  raised. 

So  it  happens,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  branches  are  permitted  to  do  all 
the  good  business  that  is  offered  to  them, 
that  the  list  of  branches  of  a  great  Can- 
adian bank  will  present  some  startling 
iiieciualities  of  loans  and  deposits.  Here 
will  be  one  located  in  a  large  Eastern 
city.  It  will  "^how  deposits.  $2.0(X).ooo ; 
loans.  $2,500,000.     Another,  in  a  smaller 
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manufacturing  town  in  the  East  may 
have  loan.s,  $900,000 ;  deposits,  $660,000. 
There  will  be  some  few  quiet  and  rich 
residential  towns  the  business  of  the 
bcanch  in  which  may  be  hke  this :  de- 
posits, $600,000 ;  loans,  $80,000.  .'Vnd 
there  will  be  plenty  of  villages  in  which 
the  branches  will  show  deposits,  $150,- 
000;  loans,  $70,000.  vSpeaking  generally, 
it  is  the  case  that  in  the  East,  in  the 
farming  districts  and  in  the  small  places, 
the  deposits  have  a  tendency  to  exceed 
loans.  But  wherever  there  are  important 
manufacturing  industries  located  the 
loans  are  likely  to  exceed  the  deposits  by 
a  considerable  sum.  In  Western  Canada 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  There  the 
great  majority  of  branches  show  loans  in 
excess  of  deposits.  It  is  so  because  the 
farmers  are  heavy  borrowers,  and  as  the 
country  is  new,  deposits  are  scarce.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  out  there 
country  branches  with  $200,000  of  loans 
and  about  $40,000  of  deposits. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
rapid  development  of  Western  Canada  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
branch  banks  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West.  The  banks  which  own  the 
uiost  branches  and  do  the  bulk  of  the 
business  in  Western  Canada  are  Eastern 
banks:  that  is  to  say  lhe\-  have  their 
head  offices  in  Montreal  or  Toronto,  and 
their  stock  is  owned  in  small  lots  by 
thousands  of  investors  living  in  Ontario. 
Oucbec.    and    the    Maritime    Provinces. 


There  are  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  these  banks, 
the  managers  of  which 
have  their  eyes  on  Western 
Canada  more  or  less  all  the 
time.  When  a  new  town  or 
village  springs  into  exist- 
ence, thru  the  building  of  a 
new  railway  line  or  the 
settlement  of  a  colony  of 
farmers  or  miners,  there 
ensues  a  race  among  some 
of  these  banks  to  establish 
branches.  If  the  place  is 
very  small  the  first  one  to 
open  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  field  to  itself :  but 
if  the  poulation  is  five  hun- 
dred or  more,  and  good 
prospects  of  growth  exist, 
then  two  or  three  banks  may  tumble  into 
it  and  fight  each  other  hotly  for  the  avail- 
able business. 

There  have  been  so  many  new  towns 
placed  upon  the  map  in  Western  Canada 
lately  that  the  number  of  branches  es- 
tablished there  has  grown  quite  rapidly. 
In  less  than  three  years  the  \\'^estern 
branches  have  increased  from  432  to  654. 
I  have  already  explained  that  new 
branches  in  the  West  usually  have  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  loans  over  deposits. 
It  can  be  understood  then  how  when  a 
bank  had  established,  say  twenty  or 
thirty  new  branches  in  the  West,  that 
it  would  find  them  absorbing  quite  a 
large  amount  of  its  funds.  It  would  per- 
haps solve  the  problem  thru  opening  a 
series  of  branches  in  quiet  places  in  the 
East,  where  there  were  no  manufacturing 
industries  and  where  the  demand  for 
loanj!  would  not  be  great.  In  this  way 
it  would  be  accmnulating  fresh  deposits 
in  the  East  which  would  furni'^h  the 
funds  required  b\-  the  new  br.Tnclics  in 
the  West. 

This  is  usually  one  oi  the  points  made 
against  the  branch  bank  system  by  critics 
in  the  L'nited  States.  They  say  the 
branches  drain  away  the  capital  of  one 
If^cality  for  use  in  another  and  in  that 
way  work  an  injury  to  many  places.  But 
it  is  quite  easv  to  see  that  both  kinds  of 
localities  in  the  Dominion  benefit  thru 
the  establishment  of  the  branches.  The 
Western  locality  benefits  thru  being  sup- 
jilied  with  ample  ftuids  for  carrying  on 
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its  business,  and  the  Eastern  locality  gets 
banking  facilities  wliich  it  values  highly. 
So  long  as  the  local  branch  stands  ready 
to  discount  all  good  paper  that  is  offered, 
and  all  the  small  branches  of  the  great 
banks  stand  ready  to  do  that,  no  injury 
is  done  to  the  locality  thru  sending  the 
surplus  away. 

The  manager  of  a  branch  bank  in  a 
Canadian  town  nearly  always  takes  an 
active  i)art  in  the  schemes  that  arc  set 
on  foot  for  encouraging  the  development 
of  the  place.  He  will  most  likely  be  an 
active  member  of  the  local  board  of  trade. 
In  quite  a  large  number  of  towns  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  local  branch  banks 
hold?  the  chairmanship  or  presidency  of 
the  board  of  trade.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  local  manager  is  a  citizen  of 
the  town  and  is  as  much  interested  in  its 
growth  as  any  of  the  others. 

From  the  head  office  of  a  large  Cana- 
dian bank  one  may  get  a  most  interest- 
ing and  absorbing  view.  Every  day 
statements  and  reports  from  the  branches 
come  piling  in,  showing  the  gains  and 
losses  of  deposits,  the  increases  and  de- 
creases of  loans,  at  many  different  points, 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  United 
States,  in  Newfoundland,  Mexico,  the 
Bermudas,  Cuba  and  Jamaica — for  the 
Canadian  bank  branches  and  agencies  ex- 
tend into  all  those  countries.  It  is  a  case 
of  watching  a  steady  rise  of  deposits  and 
banking  power.  At  the  end  of  October, 
1909,  for  example,  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  had  as- 
sets of  $220,807,746 ;  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, $142,759,517;  the 
Merchants'  Bank  of  Can- 
ada. $63,409,841  ;  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  $61,241,- 
055.  Three  other  banks 
had  resources  over  $50.- 
000,000,  three  others  over 
$40,000,000,  four  others 
over  $30,000,000.  All  of 
these  fourteen  banks  are 
steadily  extending  theii 
branch  systems,  and  with 
the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  countrv  all  of 
them  are  likely  to  increase 
rapidly  in  power,  import- 
ance and  u.scfulncss. 

It  is  most  interesting  to 


watch  the  manner  in  which  the  branches 
are  planted.  Every  one  oT  the  pro 
gressive  banks  is  open  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  at 
any  jjlace  that  is  suggested.  Sug- 
gestions come  from  two  sources, 
hirst,  the  managers  of  the  existing 
branches  suggest  places  where,  in  their 
opinion,  the  bank  might  with  afivantage 
plant  branches.  If  the  general  manager 
is  impressed  with  the  arguments  they  put 
forward  he  issues  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions and  ap])oints  the  officers  and  clerks 
required  for  manning  the  new  establish- 
ments. .Secondly,  suggestions  come  from 
villages  and  hamlets  not  having  banks. 
The  business  men  of  one  of  these  places 
will  ask  a  big  bank  to  open  a  branch  in 
their  village.  They  will  pre.sent  figures 
showing  how  much  business  is  done  by 
theiu  ;  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
or  oats  shipped  out;  the  quantity  of 
cheese  marketed  ;  the  freight  receipts  of 
the  local  railway  station  :  the  population 
of  the  place.  iMually,  they  will  perhaps 
hand  in  an  undertaking  by  themselves  to 
keep  their  accounts  at  the  branch  (if 
opened)  and  help  it  with  their  influence. 
Tlie  banking  executives  do  not  ask 
much  in  the  way  of  profits  from  these 
small  branches.  A  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  a  year  clear  gain  would  perhai)s 
be  considered  satisfactory  enough. 
Plenty  of  the  branches  are  run  at  a  loss 
for  several   years   in   the   hope  that   they 
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will  develop  sufficiently  to  bring  the  bal- 
ance of  profit  and  loss  on  the  right  side. 

Sometimes  the  business  men  of  a  vil- 
lage or  town  which  already  has  a  bank 
will  ask  another  institution  to  go  in  and 
compete.  If  they  promise  a  certain 
amount  of  support  they  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  competition  they 
desire. 

At  crop-moving  time,  when  a  large 
amount  of  extra  currency  is  needed  in 
the  wheat  districts,  the  banks  make  with 
ease  large  advances  to  the  flour-milling 
and  grain-buying  interests,  because  those 
borrowers  take  the  proceeds  of  their 
loans  in  the  banks'  own  notes,  and  cir- 
culate them  among  the  country  people. 
Thus  in  September  and  October,  1909, 
there  was  an  expansion  of  $18,000,000  in 
the  banknote  circulation  caused  by  the 
movement  to  market  of  the  bumper 
wheat  crop  of  Western  Canada.  These 
notes  were  paid  out  as  proceeds  of  loans. 
If  the  banks  had  no  circulating  rights, 
or  if  their  rights  were  as  valueless  as 
those  of  the  national  banks  of  the  United 
States,  many  hundreds  of  would-be  bor- 
rowers would  have  to  go  without  accom- 
modation at  this  season,  and  those  who 
did  get  loans  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them. 

Another  essential  difference  is  that  in 
panics  or  stormy  weather  the  banking 
offices  cohere  or  stand  together.  There 
could  not  be  a  rusli  of  the  country  bank- 
ers in  Canada  for  the  cash  held  in  the  re- 
serve centers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  country  bankers  have  no  power 
to  demand  it.  The  executive  of  each 
bank  directs  the  disposal  of  its  cash  re- 
sources. So  each  aggregation  of 
branches  is  imdcr  the  control  of  a  calm 
and  experienced  mind.  Some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  gentlemen  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto  can  get  together  in  a  crisis  and 
in  a  few  hours  arrange  a  policy  which 
will  be  followed  absolutely  by  practically 
all  the  banking  offices  in  the  Dominion. 

Another  difference  is  seen  in  the  com- 
position of  the  staff's  of  officers  and  men. 
In  Canada  all  the  men,  from  junior  to 
general  manager,  are  professional  bank- 
ers. Practically  all  the  men  at  the  top 
rose  thru  the  different  grades,  in  most 
cases  beginning  as  juniors  at  $200  a  year. 
While  in  the  States  there  are  a  great 
many    banks    which    are    managed    and 


ruled  by  men  who  made  money  in  some 
other  kind  of  business  and  who  with  it 
bought  or  took  up  bank  stock  to  give 
them  control  of  a  bank.  The  personal 
element  is  oftener  seen  in  connection 
with  the  control  and  operation  of  an 
American  bank.  It  is  quite  common  to 
hear  an  American  bank  president,  or  vice 
president,  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
speak  of  "my  bank."  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  cases  of  a  great  many 
institutions  there  is  one  man  in  control 
by  virtue  of  a  dominating  stock  owner- 
ship. That  is  not  seen  in  Canada  at  all. 
There  it  is  always  the  impersonal  thing 
— the  bank — that  claims  and  receives  the 
loyal  services  of  all  ranks,  from  the  gen- 
eral manager  down.  There  is  not  a  presi- 
dent or  a  general  manager  of  any  large 
Canadian  bank  who  would  think  of 
speaking  of  the  institution  he  served  as 
"my  bank."  A  glance  at  the  stock  lists 
explains  at  once  why  this  is  so.  Every 
large  Canadian  bank  is  owned  by  a  large 
number  of  small  proprietors.  The  names 
are  published  once  a  year  in  a  govern- 
ment blue  book.  There  is  page  after 
page '  in  which  holdings  of  from  one 
share  to  twenty  take  up  the  bulk  of  the 
space.  The  directors,  even  when  taken 
altogether,  do  not  own  more  than  one- 
sixtli  or  one-tenth  of  the  outstanding 
stock.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  of- 
ficers regard  the  bank  as  being  comprised 
of  the  head  office  and  branches,  and  as 
being  owned  by  thousands  of  investors 
scattered  in  every  part  of  Canada  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as 
well. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  the  United 
States  bank  clerk,  in  the  country  towns 
and  cities,  lives  at  home.  He  is  a  local 
youth,  and  when  he  is  taken  on  the  staff 
of  the  bank  in  his  home  town  he  stays 
there.  In  Canada  it  is  not  so.  Probably 
four-fifths  or  five-sixths  of  the  employees 
are  living  away  from  home.  A  youth 
may  be  taken  on  the  staflf  of  the  branch 
in  his  home  town  as  a  junior,  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  not  remain  there 
more  than  two  or  three  years.  An  op- 
portunity for  promoting  him  to  a  higher 
position  in  another  branch  occurs,  and 
he  gets  his  transfer  orders.  In  nearly 
every  case  he  obeys  them  willingly  and 
readily,  because  the  move  is  a  step  up- 
ward.    Thus  it  comes  about  that  at  all 
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Canadian  bank  branches  the  men  are 
young  fellows  away  from  home.  The 
managements  of  the  different  banks  are 
anxious,  in  their  own  interests,  to  keep 
their  men  from  drinking,  gambling,  and 
other  evils.  They  do  a  great  deal  to  en- 
sure comfortable  living  quarters  and  to 
ensure  that  the  clerks  shall  not  be  unduly 
exposed  to  temptation.  In  furtherance 
of  this  object  and  al.so  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  loyalty  and  good  will  felt 
by  the  men  to  the  bank,  the  great  banks 
have  latterly  followed  a  policy  of  erect- 


ing at  numerous  country  points  branch 
buildings  equal  to  the  best  in  town,  quite 
often  having  the  upper  portions  devoted 
to  honic-likc  quarters  for  the  unmarried 
members  of  the  staflf.  Buildings  of  the 
type  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal's  branches  are  quite  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
course  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the 
branch  bank  premises  are  of  an  imposing 
character,  and  they  usually  constitute  the 
chief  object  of  pride  of  the  locality. 

Saranac   Lake,  N.   Y. 


Bob-for-Short's  Christmas 

BY   LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


NOW,  Our  Baby  had  never  encoun- 
tered a  locked  door.  The  love- 
some  pit-pat  of  his  busy  feet  was 
herald  at  whose  coming  every  door  in 
the  house  swung  open  and  over  thresh- 
olds he  went  into  assured  welcomes. 

But  we  were  planning  a  tree.  And 
the  library  door  was  locked. 

He  paused  in  his  ascent  of  the  stairs  to 
button  in  a  button  that  would  not  stay 
buttoned.  It  required  much  time  and  he 
sat  down  on  the  step  and  with  all  his  ten 
fat,  wee  fingers  labored.  Then,  "Das  a 
doodie  boy,"  he  objurgated  himself  as  he 
resumed  his  climb  of  the  stairs,  the  but- 
ton buttoned;  "Das  a  daryin'  yittle 
gentleman !" 

lie  shook  the  knob.  Waited,  jigging 
on  the  toes  of  him  and  discoursing  to 
Nicodemus. 

The  door  remained  clo.sed. 

Two  fat  palms  smote  it  wrath  fully. 

"Open,"  he  commanded ;  "pease  open 
dis  door." 

Nobody  answered. 

"P-o-o-r  yittle  boy."  he  wheedled  at 
keyhole ;  "zerc  ain't  nobody  loves  'im." 

Nicodemus  yapped  and  made  feints  at 
desertion  when  a  dog  barked  outside, 
h'awned  back,  and  licked  the  fingers 
where  bread  and  honey  aroma  lingered. 
Sat  up  and  waved  an  afTable  paw  at  him. 


He  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  gathered 
his  yellow  dog  into  his  pinafore  and 
hugged. 

"  'Cept  Nitodemus  an'  inyssef,"  he 
said. 

Creat-grand  came  up  the  hall. 

"Is  you  been  a  bad  boy,  Dreat-dran?" 
he  said.    "Is  you  all  shutted  out?" 

Great-grand  sighed. 

"Seems  like  this  horse  just  will  run 
away,"  in  doleful  tone,  "and  I've  got  a 
bone  in  my  foot  and  I  can't  run  after 
him." 

In  a  wink  he  was  after  the  rampant 
steed.  Captured  and  mounted,  rode  it 
lordily  hither  and  yon.  and  when  at  last 
he  came  back  from  the  breathless  miles 
we  had  slipped  down  the  back  wav.  and 
at  stairfoot  waited. 

Slowly,  with  dignity,  he  dismounted, 
put  his  steed  in  stall,  came  back  to  stair- 
head, and,  legs  astride  and  head  thrown 
back,  surveyed  us  from  the  bights  of  re- 
membered injury.  Beside  him.  perky, 
tongue  lolling  out.  Nicodemus  .scpiatted. 

Long  legs  gathered  to  his  chin.  Great- 
grand  ranged  himself  on  the  top  step  and 
twinkled. 

"Yes,  sirs,"  quoth  Great-grand  ;  '  "shut- 
tod'  us  all  out!" 

Our  Baby  nodded  confirmation  and 
Nicodemus  yawned  in  our  faces. 
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"Men  niys  Nitodemus  an'  niys  Dreat- 
dran,"  he  said.  "An  mys  Dreat-dran  is 
dot  a  bone  in  his  foot  an'  I  needed  to 
kiss  mys  muvver." 

"Bless  his  precious  heart,"  said  Grand- 
mother. "Come  and  let  Grandmother 
kiss  him." 

i5ut  he  shook  his  curls  at  her  and 
looked  sad. 

"It's  snowing,"  said  I  to  the  world  at 
large,  "and  I  don't  know  where  to  find  a 
boy  to  sweep  -off  the  doorsill." 

"Dood  dracious!"  said  he.  "Me'n  mys 
Dreat-dran  needs  a  penny  dreflful  bad. 
We'll  tuni  sweep  dat  snow  off  vour  door- 
sill!" 

He  helped  Great-grand  uncoil  his  long 
legs. 

Helped  pull  him"  to  his  feet. 

"I  fink,"  said  he;  "I  fink  if  I'm  slidded 
down  dis  ha.nister,  maybe  I  tould  fordet 
to  fink  'bout  dat  door." 

So  Great-grand  slidded  him  down  and 
Nicodemus  chased  them  in  joyous  haste 
and  we  had  our  tea  in  chastened  mood, 
forgiven. 

But  for  three  long  days  the  library 
door  remained  locked. 

And  regularly,  after  each  morning's 
breakfast,  he  mounted  the  stairs  and 
tried  the  knob  and  cogitated  to  Nicode- 
mus, and  poked  broom  straws  under  the 
door. 

Christmas  Eve  we  sat  about  a  great 
opeu  fire.  Great-grand  loved  to  dig  and 
delve  in  the  red-charred  logs  and  im- 
|)rison  the  swarms  of  rosy  bees.  I'asci- 
nated,  I  would  watch  the  swirling  upfled 
sparks,  wondering  what  phantasms  of 
youth  he  saw  all-l)eautiful  in  them,  what 
faces  went  past  in  that  rosy  mirage  that 
his  own  should  wear  so  tender  an  answer- 
ing look  into  eyes  he  alone  was  seeing. 
Sometimes  Our  IJaby  would  come  to 
stand  between  his  knees,  head  leaned 
against  his  shoulder,  and  from  within  the 
encircling  arms  watch.  Sometimes  he 
would  straddle  one  old  knee  and  snug 
his  head  under  the  down-leaning  old 
chin,  gold  hair  and  white  hair  commin- 
gled, and  hand  over  the  old  hand,  help 
the  poker  that  prodded  and  piled  the  em- 
bers. .And  the  wide  eyes  seemed  to  be 
.seeing  with  the  old  man's  visioning,  so 
united  he  would  sit. 

Christmas  Kve  we  sat  about  the  great 
open   fireplace.     Great-grand   sorted   and 


piled  his  red-charred  logs.  Grandmother 
was  watching,  lost  in  idleness.  Grand- 
father had  gone  down  cellar  for  apples 
and  in  my  lap  my  Baby  was  telling  me 
secrets.  W'e  listened  beyond  the  sing- 
ings of  the  flames ;  beyond  the  delicate 
soft  singings  and  the  sighing  and  the 
laughters  of  them,  the  wind  in  the  chim- 
ney. From  the  end  of  the  new  back-log 
the  saps  distilled,  all  the  summer's  rains 
and  dews  and  green  growings  in  their 
zi'tiickcr-whickcr.  We  had  hated  to 
shut  out  the  skies,  so  divinely  near  they 
closed  in  upon  earth,  with  their  starry 
strands  garlanding  the  rim  of  hills.  Our 
Baby  had  seen  his  first  meteor — a  feath- 
ered trail  of  etherial  fire  and  a  soundless 
splendor  as  the  meteor  burst  and  big- 
gened  into  a  globe  of  elysian  azure,  and 
went  out.  And  the  black  violet  skies 
seemed  yet  deeplier  black  with  that  blue 
glory  memoried  against  them,  and  the 
stars  pallid  and  cold.  And  mv  Baby 
wondered  his  fair  little  thoughts  aloud  to 
me.  He  wondered  if  there  might  not  bo 
another  Christmas  Baby,  in  that  blue 
glory.  He  wondered  whether,  if  we'd 
go  out,  we  might  not  find  a  few  boys 
and  girls  and  babies  that  got  left  over, 
when  God  forgot  who  had  asked  to  have 
some  left  at  their  houses.  He  icishcd 
he'd  been  there,  that  night  at  the  Oxen's 
Inn,  to  see  the  Little  Child.  So's  he 
could  have  brought  it  home  to  his  own 
sef's  house.  He  wanted  a  baby  so  bad. 
And  even  his  sweets-freighted  babble 
picked  up  that  blue  sky-mystery  and 
wondered  about  it.  And  his  eyes  were 
wide  and  fathomlessly  sweet  in  the  fire- 
light, and  his  hand  clung  all  the  while 
to  my  face  and  dcarcd  it,  and  wove 
heavenly  weave  into  my  life  in  every 
least  little  touches  of  it  to  my  lips,  my 
cheeks,  and  in  the  comings  home  of  it  to 
slip  into  my  bosom  and  tliere  nest. 

riien,  we  told  him  that  it  was  going 
to  be  the  Christmas  Baby's  birthday,  to- 
morrow, and  because  we  so  love  God's 
1  .ittle  Son  we  give,  year  after  year,  all 
life  long,  gifts  to  Him  and  to  each 
other  on  that  day.  And  the  library  door, 
tomorrow^  would  be  unlocked,  and  a 
surprise,  inside,  for  us  each  and  all. 

"Dracious!"  was  his  sole  comment ; 
and  slowly  the  happy  eves  slipped  from 
us  behind  their  curtain-fringes,  the  little 
warm    bodv    lav    heavv    in    mv    arms. 
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Slowly,  Great-grand  uiibuilded  the  house 
of  red  embers,  and  coming  over  took  the 
little  sleeper  into  his  arms ;  rocked  and 
crooned  and  hugged  and  (iod-blessed 
him.  And  with  Grandmother's  kisses 
on  the  wee  feet  that  never  were  still  save 
in  slumber,  and  Grandfather's  proud 
look  into  the  unwitting  face  following 
after,  I  bore  him  away  to  his  crib ;  so 
loved,  so  loved  ! 

"Is  Trismus  turn?" 

I  wakened  with  the  words  breaking 
the  crystal  of  my  dreams  and  kissing 
themselves  against  my  lips  and  a  fat 
white  body  embracing  my  head. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  managed  to  say  thru  the 
strangling  arms  of  him.  "Happy  Christ- 
mas, l>ob-for-Short !" 

"Happy  Christmas,  Bob-for-Short !" 
echoed  from  the  doorway;  and  "Happy 
Christmas,  Bob-for-Short !"  floated  in 
from  beyond  the  east  and  west  shoulders 
of  Great-grand. 

He  shouted.  He  danced.  Never  be- 
fore had  he  so  been  met  by  all  the  fam- 
ily at  crib-side.  He  jigged  all  over  the 
bed,  trickling  blarneyments  and  laughters 
at  the  three  gray  heads  that  waggled  in 
unconscious  tunc  to  the  prancings  of  him. 

Then,  all  his  yellow  l)ody  a-pant  with 
haste,  Nicodemus  hustled  his  fat  self  up 
the  stairs  into  the  fun  he  was  missing, 
and  in  his  wake,  Katy  from  her  kitchen. 

"The  impidcnce  of  'im,"  said  she  ;  "just 
scootin'  under  me  feet  an'  thryin'  to 
throw  me !" 

And  with  a  "Hap]\v  Christmus  to  yez, 
Misther  Bob-fer-Short,"  she  set  a  gray 
kitten  on  the  floor. 

We  were  all  very  still,  as  he  slipped 
from  the  bed  and  approached  the  kitten. 
He  had  never  owned  a  kitten.  He  e\ed 
it  in  raptured  silence.  "Mcou,"  said  the 
kitten. 

Into  his  cheeks  the  red  crimsoned. 
"Oh!"'  he  gasped;  "wad  vdu  /(;;/,  titty: 
pease  wad  you  tail !"  And  she  wagged 
her  tail  and  arched  her  back  against  his 
feet  aiiil  cajoled  him.  and  as  he  gathered 


her  into  his  nightgown  and  the  white  fat 
bare  legs  ran  with  their  treasure,  she 
broke  into  loud  silken  purrings.  And 
Xicodemus  sulked  and  fell  into  a  help 
less  yellow  bunch  of  proteft.  when  the 
gray  kitten  was  held  to  his  nose  for  a 
kiss. 

And  we  all  dawdled  until   Katy's  bell 
rang  third  summons  to  breakfast. 
.  He   went   u])  the   stairs  alone.     Then 
Nicodemus.     Then  (jreat-grand.      Then 
I.     And  then  the  rest  of  his  adfjrers. 

He  stopped  at  the  door. 

"Open  the  door,  sir,"  said  (jrand- 
f  at  her. 

"Turn  on,  Muvver,"  he  said,  reaching 
hand  into  my  hand. 

So  we  stepped  over  the  threshold  to- 
gether. 

The  room  was  (larked.  The  firelight 
dulled  behind  a  screen.  In  the  center  of 
the  room  a  low.  fair-branched  young 
cedar  tree  gleamed  like  a  great  jewel. 

My  hand  forgotten,  he  circled  the 
tree. 

'Round  and  'round.     And  we  after. 

"Das  a  mos'  bu-ti-/»/  drum,"  we 
caught  the  murmur  as  he  inventoried. 
"Das  a  yittle  'tend  horse."  He  paused  to 
jog  it  and  in  ecsta.sy  watch  its  tail  go  up 
and  down.  "Das  a  yittle  toad-frod  in  dit 
bid  marble.  How  you  s'pose  it  dot  in?" 
He  tarried  to  investigate,  and  stt  it  roll- 
ing for  the  kitten  to  chase.  Nicodemus 
thought  it  was  meant  for  him,  and  when 
he  collided  with  the  kitten,  cowed  and 
scared  and  muttering,  he  fied  to  a  dis- 
tance and  yapped  at  ball  and  kitten. 

.And  the  inventory  went  on  :  "Das  a 
dold  waths,  yike  mys  l])reat-dran  is  d  )t." 
He  tarried  to  hunt  a  pocket,  and  deposit 
his  watch  therein.  But  first  he  held  it  to 
ear.  And  the  murmur  resumed  :  "Dat 
waths  is  def  (//;'  dum.  too.  Das  a  piture 
but  an'  das  a  piture-but  rtn"  das  a  pitnre- 
but.     .     .     .    Dracious!" 

And  Christmas  was  on  for  Bob-for- 
Short. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
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Ik  a  far  Eastern  country 
It  happened  long  of  yore, 

That  three  kings  sat  together, 
And  a  spearman  kept  the  door, 

Where  the  lone  and  level  sunrise 
Flushes  the  desert  floor. 

Gaspar,  whose  wealth  was  counted 

By  city  and  caravan ; 
With  Melchior,  the  seer, 

Who  read  the  starry  plan  ; 
And  Balthasar,  the  blameless, 

Who  loved  his  fellow  man. 

There  while  they  talked,  a  sudden 
Strange,  rushing  sound  arose, 

And  as,  with  startled  faces, 
They  thought  upon  their  foes. 

Three  figures  stood  before  them 
In  imperial  repose. 

One  in  flame-gold,  and  one  in  blue, 
And  one  in  scarlet  clear, 

W'ith  the  almighty  portent 
Of  sunrise  they  drew  near. 

And  the  kings  made  obeisance 
With  hand  on  breast,  in  fear. 

"Arise,"  they  said,  "we  bring  you 
Good  tidings  of  great  peace! 

Today  a  power  is  wakened 

WHiose  working  must  increase. 

Till  fear  and  greed  and  malice 
And  violence  shall  cease !" 

The  messengers  were  Michael, 
r>y  whom  all  things  are  wrought 

To  shape  and  hue:  and  Gabriel. 
Who  is  the  lord  of  tliought : 

And  Rafael,  without  whose  love 
All  toil  must  come  to  noucrht. 


Then  Rafael  said  to  Balthasar : 
"In  a  country  west  from  here 

A  man  is  born  in  lowliness, 
In  love  without  a  peer. 

Take  grievances  and  gifts  to  him. 
And  prove  his  kingship  clear. 

■"By  this  sign  ye  shall  know  him — 

Within  his  mother's  arm. 
Among  the  sweet-breathed  cattle 

He  slumbers  without  harm. 
While  wicked  hearts  are  troubled 

And  tyrants  take  alarm !" 

And  Gabriel  said  to  Melchior : 

"My  comrade,  I  will  send 
A  star  to  go  before  you. 

That  ye  may  comprehend 
Where  leads  your  mystic  learning 

In  a  humaner  trend." 

And  Michael  said  to  Gaspar: 

"Thou  royal  builder,  go. 
With  tribute  of  tliy  power. 

Tho  time  shall  overthrow 
Thy  kingdom,  no  undoing 

His  gentle  might  shall  know." 

.'\nd  while  the  kings'  hearts  greatened, 
And  all  the  chamber  shone. 

As  when  the  hills  at  sundown 
Take  a  new  glory  on. 

And  the  air  thrills  with  purple. 
Their  visitors  were  gone. 

Then  straightway  up  rose  Gaspar. 

Melchior  and  Balthasar. 
.And  parsed  out  thru  the  murmur 

Of  palace  and  bazar. 
To  make  without  misgiving 

The  journey  of  the  star. 

BO.STON.     >fASS. 
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A   Plea  for  the   Small   Investor 

BY  JOHN   MOODY 

[Mr.    Moody    is    editor    of    Moody's    Maitual,  and   is  a   distinguished  authority   on   finan- 
cial matters. — Editor.] 


IT  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  corporate  capital  in  the 
hands  of  investors  in  this  country 
aggregates  something  like  twenty-five 
billions  of  dollars.  This  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion, as  based  on  the  most  recently  pub- 
lished figures  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  At  least  half  of  this  amount 
is  represented  by  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds.  In  fact,  the  railroad  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  country  exceeds  at  the  present 
time  sixteen  billions  of  dollars,  but  ap- 
proximately three  and  one-half  billions 
of  this  amount  is  held  by  the  different 
railroads  themselves  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, so  that  twelve  and  one-half  billions 
is  probably  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  securities  at  present  out- 
standing in  the  hands  of  investors  large 
and  small.  In  the  other  fields  of  cor- 
porate enterprise,  the  public  utilities  of 
the  country  easily  represent  a  capitalized 
value  of  from  four  to  five  billions,  while 
the  great  mass  of  industrial  undertakings, 
covering  such  industries  as  steel  and  iron, 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  electri- 
cal instruments,  railroad  rolling  stock, 
and  other  equipment,  cement  and  all 
other  building  materials,  dry-goods,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  of  almost  uni- 
versal demand,  go  far  to  make  up  the  bal- 
ance of  the  total  corporate  capital  of 
twenty-five  billions. 

The  outstanding  bonds  and  stocks  em- 
braced in  this  enormous  aggregate  are 
not  held  by  a  small  group  of  individuals 
or  capitalists,  so-called,  as  is  often  as- 
sumed, but  they  are  the  property  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  men  and  women  in  this 
and  other  lands,  whose  holdings  average 
under  $r,ooo  each.  And  as  the  invest- 
ment field  grows  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  circle  of  the  investor  class  widens, 
this  average  amount  tends  to  become 
steadily  smaller.  A  decade  ago  the  aver- 
age was  probably  well  above  $i,ooo;  a 
decade  hence  it  may  be  nearer  $600  than 
$1,000. 

A  little  reflection  will  reveal  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  wide  distribution  of  cor- 
porate capital.  It  means  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  people  of  moderate  means,  and  not 


a  few  multi-millionaires,  actually  own 
the  great  railroads  and  public  utility  en- 
terprises and  "industrial  trusts."  It 
means  that  something  like  a  billion  and 
a  quarter  of  dollars  annually  distributed 
in  interest  and  dividends  by  these  great 
corporate  enterprises  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  two  and  a  half  million  people, 
in  amounts  averaging  about  $50  per  an- 
num for  each  person.  While  a  limited 
few  receive  far  larger  amounts  than  this, 
and  are  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  run- 
ning up  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  the  millions,  a  vast  multitude  are 
limited  in  amount  to  a  nominal  sum  like 
this,  and  a  great  many  to  even  a  much 
smaller  return. 

The  moment  we  realize  what  a  wide 
distribution  of  invested  capital  exists  in 
this  country,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  what  seems  to  be  an  anomalous  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  policy  followed 
by  our  corporate  managers  and  financiers 
in  the  issuing  of  stocks  and  bonds.  A 
most  vital  factor  in  the  safe  investiuent 
of  money,  for  both  large  and  small  in- 
vestors, is  the  proper  and  careful  distri- 
bution of  the  funds.  The  trustee  of  an 
estate  of  $200,000  will,  if  he  is  wise,  dis- 
tribute his  investments  over  a  very  wide 
field,  giving  proper  and  careful  consid- 
eration not  only  to  the  types  of  bonds  or 
stocks  which  he  selects  for  investment, 
but  also  taking  due  care  that  widely  dif- 
ferent industries  are  selected,  located  in 
different  territories,  and  being  responsive 
to  different  influences.  With  a  capital 
of  the  above  amount,  he  would  possibly 
select  at  least  twenty-five  different  is- 
sues, dividing  the  sum  logically  between 
such  types  of  industry  as  railroads,  pub- 
lic utilities  and  industrials,  and  perhaps 
also  putting  a  portion  of  the  money  into 
good  municipal  and  government  bonds. 
And  he  can  usually  do  this  with  ease  and 
safety.  The  facilities  nowadays  for  se- 
curing the  issues  of  far  distant  or  diver- 
sified industries,  and  even  of  those  indus- 
tries located  in  foreign  countries,  are. 
thru  the  high  development  of  method  and 
organization  among  investment  bankers 
and  dealers  in  good  securities,  so  coni- 
plete  that  no  large  investor  need  seek  far 
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for  good  advice  or  go  without  ways  and 
means  for  securing  a  broad  and  safe  dis- 
tribution for  his  investment  capital. 

But '  &s  the  facts  show,  it  is  not  the 
large  investor   who  is  the  back-bone  of 
the  corporate  undertakings  of  this  coun- 
try today.    The  great  aggregate  of  small 
investors,  with  their  holding  averaging 
below    $i,ooo    each,    are    the    bone    and 
sinew,  and  the  ones  who  really  represent 
the  absorbing  power    in  the    buying  of 
securities.     They,   too,   being  people   of 
moderate  means,   in   the  great   majority 
of  cases,  are  the  ones  who  should  give 
most  attention  to  the   matter  of  proper 
distribution  of  their  capital.     It  is  really 
just  as  vital,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
poor  man,  that  his  investments  of  one  or 
two    thousand    dollars    should    be  safely 
and  wisely  distributed  in  different  lines 
of  enterprise,  as  it  is  that  the  capitalist 
of  a  luillion  dollars  should  have  his  much 
larger  sum   so  distributed.     And  yet,  as 
the  situation  stands  today,  it  is  practical- 
ly impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  follow 
such  a  policy.     In  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  the    steam    railroads    and 
other  large  corporations  make  $i,ooo  the 
minimum  in   the  denomination   of  their 
bond  issues ;  and  while  the  man  with  ten 
thousand  dollars  has  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tributing his  capital  among  ten  different 
issues,  or  ten  different    enterprises,   for 
that  matter  (and  all  the  while  have  every 
cent  safely  secured    by    mortgage),  the 
man  with  only  one  thousand  dollars  must 
either  take  one  bond,  thereby  putting  his 
few  eggs  all  in  one  basket,  or  he  must 
hazard  the  dangers  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion of  stocks,  or  other  less  secure  invest- 
ments.    I'urthcr.  the  man  of  larger  capi- 
tal can  with  safety  assure  himself  of  a 
larger  yield  on  his  money  with  compara- 
tively less  risk  of  loss.     He  can  put  a 
third  or  a  half  of  his  capital  into  high- 
grade  bonds,  yielding  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  a  portion  of  the  balance  can  be 
employed  in  selecting  less  seasoned  issues 
of  assured  futures,  and  yielding  a  much 
larger  return  on  the  money,  and  a  por- 
tion can  be  invested  in  good  stocks  with 
increasing  dividend  possibilities.     Rut  ni^t 
so  the  poor  man.     If  he  wants  a  higher 
return  than  the  seasoned  bond  offers,  he 
luust  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  again, 
but  this  time  in  the  speculative  basket. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  he  can.  with 
$i,ooo.    get    his    choice    in    high-grade 


bonds  for  one-third  or  one-half  his  capi- 
tal, and  have  the  remainder  for  invest- 
ment in  good  stock  issues,  or  anything 
else. 

It  would  seem  that  our  large  railroad 
and  other  corporations  ought  to  awaken 
to  this  anomalous  condition.  The  ab- 
sorption power  of  the  American  invest- 
ment public  is  enormous,  and  is  growing 
steadily,  year  by  year.  A  decade  hence 
it  may  be  nearly  double  what  it  is  today. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  that  instead  of 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  small 
investor,  who  stands  ready  with  his 
money,  and  is  only  too  eager  to  conip  for- 
ward and  contribute  his  share  toward  the 
necessary  capital  needed  for  rapidly 
growing  industrial  investment,  the  cor- 
porate managers  should  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  make  his  path  easy  and  his  posi- 
tion safe.  If,  instead  of  apparently  cater- 
ing alone  to  the  individual  who  has  a 
large  amount,  and  who  is  in  a  position 
to  select  from  the  good  things  as  they 
come  along,  in  blocks  of  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000  each,  the  great  railroad  which  de- 
sires to  float  a  loan  of  $100,000,000, 
would  issue  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$100  and  upwards,  an  investment  market 
could  be  created  in  this  country  in  the 
course  of  five  or  ten  years  which  would 
astonish  the  corporation  managers  them- 
selves. 

There  are  two  important  reasons  why 
stocks  and  bonds  arc  looked  at  askance 
by  a  large  mass  of  the  poorer  American 
public  today.  The  first  is  that  because 
of  the  policy  of  issuing  good  securities 
in  the  larger  denominations  only,  the 
average  investment  banker  and  bond- 
seller  has  not  been  able  to  cater  to  the 
masses  in  any  way  whatever,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  this  enormous  class  has  been 
left  almost  exclusively  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  mining  stock  peddler  and  the 
"bunco-man."  The  country  is  continual- 
ly saturated  with  offerings  of  fraudulent 
securities  in  small  auKMmts.  and  as  a  con- 
sequence an  immense  number  of  men  and 
women  have  lost  their  hard-eirned  sav- 
ings in  these  so-called  "investments." 
This  fact  has  prejudiced  them  against 
an\  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  stock  or 
bond  as  they  do  not  differentiate  between 
a  worthless  security,  bought  on  the 
strength  of  a  roseate  prospectus  or  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  a  traveling  stock 
peddler,  and  a  really  good  stock  or  bond 
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of  an  established   and   absolutely  sound  the  financial  methods  of  tiie  great  entcr- 

enterprise.  prises  of  the  day  is  beginning  to  be  rec- 

The  other  reason  why  many  people  of  ognized.  A  number  of  these  compini'es 
small  means  look  on  investment  securi-  are  now  putting  out  issues  in  smaller  de- 
ties  with  disfavor,  is  because  they  have  nominations,  and  in  other  ways  making 
suffered  loss  at  one  time  or  another  as  it  easier  for  the  small  investor  to  prop- 
a  result  of  having  all  their  eggs  in  one  erly  distribute  his  capital.  Ff  this  policy 
basket.  Their  chance  of  loss  is  increased  is  only  persisted  in  long  en(jugh  to  make 
enormously  by  the  necessity  of  concen-  it  an  object,  financially,  for  the  good  in- 
trating  their  entire  capital  in  one  railroad  vestment  houses  to  cultivate  the  small 
or  one  corporation  and  when  adversity  investment  field,  a  vast  amount  of  good 
strikes  that  particular  corporation  they  will  be  done.  The  difficulty,  as  matters 
stand  in  danger  of  losing  their  all ;  stand  today,  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
whereas  he  who  has  a  large  enough  capi-  good  issues  of  small  denominations  avail- 
tal  to  distribute  his  holdings  in  ten  dif-  able  to  really  give  the  poor  man  a  chance 
ferent  enterprises  stands  but  slight  of  selection,  and.  therefore,  no  invest- 
chance  of  serious  loss.  Probably  if  one  ment  banker  is  in  a  position  to  really 
would  make  inquiries  in  his  neighborhood  build  up  a  sound  and  substantial  business 
of  twenty  families  of  moderate  means,  in  this  special  field.  lUit  just  as  soon  as 
he  would  likely  find  that  a  very  respecta-  the  possibilities  of  selection  widen  prop- 
ble  proportion  of  them  had  either  gone  erly,  the  business  of  serving  the  modest 
thru  just  such  an  experience  as  this,  or  investor  will  surely  become  an  important 
some  one  in  their  family  or  of  their  ac-  feature  of  every  progressive  investment 
quaintance  had.  And  when  a  small  in-  house.  Such  an  outcome  will  be  of  dis- 
vestor  loses  his  all  in  this  way,  and  is  left  tinct  benefit  to  all  concerned — to  the  cor- 
with  practically  nothing,  it  is  not  likely  porations  seeking  capital,  for  a  new  field 
that  he  is  going  to  look  with  favor  for  will  be  opened  to  them;  to  the  bond- 
some  time  on  railroad  or  other  stocks  dealer  seeking  clients,  for  lure  will  grow 
and  bonds.  If  he  once  more  saves  money  up  the  richest  investment  field  in  the  en- 
he  probably  keeps  it  close  beside  him  in  tire  country  ;  and  to  the  small  investor, 
a  bank  or  puts  it  out  on  realty  mort-  seeking  a  safe  lodgment  for  his  money 
gages.  and  a  fair  return,  for  here  he  will  have 

There  is  a  gratifying  sign  in  the  policy  demonstrated   to  his  satisfaction   that  it 

now  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  our  larger  is  possible  for  him  to  place  his  funds  on 

industrial   and   other    corporations — that  the  same  basis  of  security  and  yield  that 

this  anomalous  condition  between  the  real  the  larger  investor  enjoys, 

absorbing  power  of  American  capital  and  New  York  Citv. 
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The  Wonder  of  the  Story 

BY  CHARLES  IRVIN  JUNKIN 

O  THE  wonder  of  the  story  O  the  wonder  of  the  story. 

Of  the  night  so  long  ago,  Of  tlie  gl.idness  none  can  tell. 

In  the  glimmer  of  the  starlight  When  the  Siicpherds  saw  the  rising 

And  the  whiteness  of  the  snow,  Of  the  Star  of  Israel. 

When   the   little    Prince  of   Jndah  And  a  liglit  from  ont  the  manger. 

In   His  beauty  came  to  birth.  Reaching  far  and   waxnig  strong 

While  the  angels  sang  liis  glory  Till  it  touched  tlje  darkened  shadows 

And  His  sweetness  filled  the  cartli!  And  the  world  w.ts  wrapt  in  song! 

O  the   wonder  of  the  story. 

Of  the  tender  joy  supreme! 
O   the  mystery  of  loving 

.'\nd  the  sweetness  of  the  dream ! 
Tor  the  little  head  was  pillowed 

On  a  Mother's  loving  breast. 
And  the  Father's  little  children 

They  shall  find  the  perfect  rest ! 

Devon,  Pa. 


The  Revision  of  Our  Banking  System 


BY  HON.   ROBERT   W.   BONYNGE 
Member  of  tue   Monetary   Commission. 


THE  discussion  of  the  banking  and 
currency  problems  confronting 
the  United  States  has  of  late  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  reports  which 
are  almost  daily  reaching  the  public  of 
the  exhaustive  character  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  these  problems,  which  have  been 
and  are  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Monetary  Commission.  It  would  seem 
timely,  therefore,  to  give  some  account 
of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission,  the  duties 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proceeding  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties,  and  the  aims 
and  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
its  creation. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional existence  financial  and  banking 
questions  have  been,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, before  our  people  for  solution. 
We  have  gradually  been  evolving  out  of 
our  own  experiences  and  needs  distinct- 
ive banking  and  currency  systems  which, 
tho  not  scientifically  perfect  in  all  their 
provisions,  have,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, particularly  in  abnormal  times, 
served  our  purposes  remarkably  well. 
Under  them  we  have  become  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  nations,  our  stock  of  gold  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  single  nation  and  con- 
stitutes about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
monetary  gold  stock  of  the  world,  and 
our  banking  power  is  c(|uivalent  to  near- 
ly 40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  banking 
power.  A  banking  system  which  has 
contributed  to  these  results  cannot  be 
wholly  bad.  The  unparalleled  material 
development  we  have  enjoyed  must 
nevertheless  primarily  be  attributed  to 
our  great,  diversified  and  undeveloped 
natural  resources.  There  are  financial 
students  who  contend  that  had  we  pos- 
sessed during  our  entire  national  exist- 
ence a  thoroly  scientific  banking  system 
our  material  progress  would  have  been 
even  more  stupendous  than  it  has  been, 
and  by  this  time,  it  is  urged  by  them, 
the  world's  financial  nutropolis  would 
have  been  located  in  this  country  instead 
of  in  Kngland.      However  that  may  be. 


and  it  must  always  continue  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  path  of  progress  has  been  marked  by 
violent  periodical  disturbances  and  finan- 
cial crises,  temporarily  wrecking  our  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  creating  widespread 
disaster  and  injury,  and  causing  at  times 
a  general  suspension  of  our  banking  and 
credit  system.  The  enormity  and  in- 
tensity of  such  crises  is  only  fully  com- 
prehended when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
all  modern  industry  and  commerce  are 
based  on  bank  credit  and  would  be  utter- 
ly impossible  without  the  aid  of  the  cred- 
its created  and  made  available  by  the 
banks. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  banking 
system  has  ever  been  devised,  and  prob- 
ably never  can  be,  which  will  be  a  pana- 
cea for  all  financial  disturbances.  A  gen- 
eral overexpansion  of  credit  or  overpro- 
duction of  commodities  resulting  from 
prolonged  periods  of  great  incustrial  ac- 
tivity are  inevitably  followed  by  financial 
disturbances,  often  reaching  the  stage  of 
panics  and  usually  followed  by  periods 
of  contraction  and  depression.  It  is  un- 
der just  such  conditions  that  banks 
granting  credits  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge their  highest  and  most  important 
public  functions.  While  industrial  crises 
cannot  be  wholly  prevented,  they  can  be 
and  are  in  every  other  great  commer- 
cial nation,  by  the  aid  of  modern  bank- 
ing methods,  controlled,  sometimes  even 
prevented,  and  in  all  cases,  their  intens- 
ity alleviated.  A  general  banking  panic 
which  involves  all  the  banks  of  a  country, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  can  be  and  is 
elsewhere  avoided. 

It  was  the  general  know^ledge  of  these 
facts  and  the  belief  that  our  banking  sys- 
tein  was  seriously  defective  in  some  re- 
spects which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
the  National  Monetary  Commission  im- 
mediately following  the  disastrous  panic 
of  1907,  when  at  the  very  high  tide  of 
our  unexampled  period  of  prosperity  our 
whole  banking  system  was  for  practical 
purposes  temporarily  suspended. 

We  had   not   been   altogether  without 
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warning  that  a  banking  crisis  might  at 
some  time  overtake  us.  There  had  been 
considerable  discussion  at  various  times 
of  the  defects  in  our  banking  system 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  prevent- 
ing or  meeting  panic  conditions.  We  had 
also  been   accustomed   to   perennial   dis- 


from  time  to  time  for  a  revision  of  our 
monetary  system  until,  in  1907,  it  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  temporary 
collapse  of  our  banking  system  and  its 
destructive  consequences.  When  the 
force  of  the  panic  had  spent  itself  and 
calm    was   once    more    restored,    it    was 
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lurbances,  more  or  less  acute,  incident  to 
ihe  mewing  of  our  enormous  crops,  which 
likewise  were  attributed  by  students  of 
our  financial  problems  to  defects  in  our 
existing  banking  system. 

The  country  liad  been  too  prosperous 
to  give  serious  heed  to  proposals  made 


realised  that  financial  cnnditions  were 
much  the  same  the  worUl  over  in  1907. 
and  yet  no  other  country,  not  even  our 
neighbors.  Canada  or  ^fexico,  had  a 
banking  catastrophe  similar  to  that  we 
experienced.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
banking  systems  of  all   the  other  great 
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commercial  nations  methods  were  pro- 
vided by  which  the  banks  could  legally 
cope  with  panic  conditions  and  thereby 
prevent  widespread  disaster. 

When  Congress  convened  in  the  fall 
of  1907,  a  great  variety  of  proposals,  in 
the  form  of  bills  introduced,  were 
(jft'ered  for  a  general  revision  of  our 
banking  and  currency  laws.  There  was, 
however,  no  concentration  of  opinion, 
either  in  or  out  of  Congress,  in  favor  of 
any  particular  proposal ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, financial  experts  and  bankers  ap- 
parently of  equal  authority  criticised  and 
denounced  each  other's  proposals.  The 
public  was  highly  agitated  and  in  no 
frame  of  mind  calmly  and  deliberately  to 
proceed  to  a  final  solution  of  the  difficult 
problems  presented.  After  a  consider- 
able legislative  struggle,  a  measure  was 
formulated  and  enacted,  known  as  the 
Aldrich-Vreeland  law.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  addition  to  our 
banking  laws,  but  was  expressly  stated 
by  its  terms  to  be  a  temporary  measure 
and  was  designed  to  prevent  a  possible 
recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity  as  the 
panic  of  1907  until  the  whole  subject  of 
our  monetary  system  and  its  needs  could 
be  thoroly  and  scientifically  investigated. 
To  secure  that  object  the  Aldrich-Wee- 
land  law  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission,  known  as  the  National 
Monetary  Commission,  originally  con- 
sisting of  nine  Senators  and  nine  Repre- 
sentatives, to  which  commission  the  task 
of  conducting  the  investigation  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  a  revision  of 
our  monetary  system  was  committed. 
The  commission,  in  the  language  of  the 
act.  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  in- 
quiring into  and  reporting  "to  Congress 
at  the  earliest  date  practicable  what 
changes  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the 
monetary  system  of  the  Ignited  States  or 
in  the  laws  relating  to  banking  and  cur- 
rency." Ample  and  complete  power  and 
authority  to  make  the  investigation  ex- 
haustive were  conferred  upon  the  com- 
mission. It  was  empowered  to  conduct 
its  examinations  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries in  order  tliat  the  Ignited  States 
might  avail  itself  of  the  experience  of 
the  world  in  fornuilating  a  scientific  mon- 
etary system. 

The  law  creating  tb.e  commission  went 
into  effect  on  May  30,  H)oS.     The  com- 


mission was  within  a  few  days  thereafter 
duly  organized  and  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  At  the  very  outset 
it  was  resolved  to  make  its  investigation 
as  complete  as  was  the  power  conferred 
upon  it,  and  it  was  determined  to  post- 
pone reaching  definite  conclusions  uoi  n 
the  questions  submitted  until  the  investi- 
gation had  been  fully  completed  and  ev- 
ery available  source  of  information  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commission.  It  was 
realized  that  no  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity had  ever  been  afforded  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  study  of  our 
entire  monetary  system.  The  commis- 
sion entered  at  once  upon  a  series  of  far- 
reaching  and  independent  investigations 
in  order  that  the  banking  problems  con- 
fronting the  United  States  today  might 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  world's  ex- 
perience. It  accordingly  had  prepared  by 
leading  authorities  in  America  and 
Europe  a  score  or  more  of  volumes 
dealing  with  the  recent  developments  of 
the  banking  systems  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions. These  volumes  are  to  be  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  commission, 
and  it  has  recently  issued  a  statement  out- 
lining the  scope  of  the  publications  which 
clearly  shows  the  character  of  the  inves- 
tigations which  it  has  conducted.  The 
publications  will  furnish  comprehensive 
and  late  information  concerning  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  banking  systems  of 
England,  France.  Germany,  Switzerland. 
Sweden,  Belgium.  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Holland,  Japan,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  They  will,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
financial  libran-  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  students  of  banking  problems.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  commission  also  held 
interviews  with  the  managers  of  most  of 
the  large  banks  of  the  jirincipal  commer- 
cial nations.  One  of  the  volumes  to  be 
published  later  will  contain  these  inter- 
views, and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove 
especially  interesting  and  instructive. 
Our  own  experiences,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  us.  have  by  no  means 
lieen  overlooked.  The  commission  has 
had  prepared  a  group  of  volumes  dealing 
with  every  phase  of  our  varied  monetary 
experience.  Analytical  and  detailed  re- 
ports as  to  the  banking  conditions  thru- 
out  every  part  of  the  country  have  been 
compiled,  and  every  |)hase  and  feature  of 
our  different  forms  of  banks  at  diflFerent 
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periods  in  our  history,  as  well  as  at  the 
present  time,  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  scrutinized. 

Onr  distinctive  conditions  and  exijeri- 
ences  will  be  given  full  wciglit  and  con- 
sideration in  formulating  any  amend- 
ments or  modifications  that  may  be  pro- 
posed to  our  existing  system.  Imperfect 
as  it  may  be  in  certain  respects,  it  is  the 
result  of  years  of  growth,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  has  become  more  or 
less  adapted  to  it.  Enormous  amounts 
of  capital  have  been  invested  in  our 
banks  and  existing  conditions  must  be 
properly  recognized.  The  habits  -and 
customs  of  our  people,  which  have  be- 
come well  established,  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  seeking  rem- 
edies for  the  defects  of  our  present  sys- 
tem. 

The  diverse  character  of  our  existing 
banks  naturally  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
tlie  problem.  W'c  have  today  doing  bus- 
iness in  the  United  States  approximately 
25,000  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  of 
this  number  about  7,000  are  organized 
under  the  National  Hank  Law,  18,000  un- 
der the  varying  laws  of  forty-six 
States  of  the  Union,  of  which  about 
1,000  are  trust  companies.  The  total  de- 
posits in  all  our  banks  now  aggregate  the 
enormous  sum  of  about  $14,000,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  complexity  of  our 
banking  and  currency  systems,  they  un- 
doubtedly have  certain  advantages  that 
should  be  retained  in  any  new  system  that 
may  be  devised.  Our  currency  is  abso- 
lutely good,  and  the  ful!  faith  and  credit 
of  the  nation  has  been  pledged  to  main- 
tain this  condition.  It  is  not  only  good, 
but  it  is  uniform  from  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Our  indepen- 
dent banks,  dealing  directly  with  their 
patrons  and  officereil  and  managed  by 
men  who  are  personally  interested  in  the 
locality  where  the  banks  are  located, 
have  materially  aided  in  the  development 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  defects  in 
our  present  system  are  generally  con- 
ceilcd,  among  which  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned the  total  lack  of  elasticity,  which 
includes  the  power  of  contraction  as  well 
as  of  expansion  in  our  bank-note  issues; 
the  scallcring  of  the  reserves  among  the 
many  tlunisand  different  banks,  our 
method    of    building    reserves    upon    re- 


■^erves,  and  the  failure  to  furnish  any 
legal  method  whereby  the  banks  of  the 
country  can  co-operate  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  general  banking  credit  and 
the  specie  reserves  of  the  nation. 

The  difficulty  is  not  to  b?  found  in 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present 
system,  but  in  flevising  methods  to  rem- 
edv  them.  (Obviously  the  ])roblem  is  so 
intricate  that  if  a  permanent  reform  is  to 
be  proposed  it  must  be  after  painstaking 
and  tlioro  investigation. 

Without  question  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  learn  something  of  advantage 
to  them  from  our  financial  experiences 
and  development,  and  we,  too.  with  bene- 
fit to  ourselves,  can  gather  much  of  value 
that  will  aid  us  in  the  solution  of  our 
])roblems  from  the  longer  and  more  var- 
ied banking  experiences  of  the  older  na- 
tions. The  conditions  in  our  country  arc 
in  many  important  resi)ects  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  those  existing  in  fonign  coun- 
tries, and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  system  that  has  worked  well  in 
comt)act  and  thickly  inhabited  countries 
whose  resources  have  been  quite  thoroly 
developed  would  in  its  entirety  be  a  suc- 
cess in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  with 
sparsely  inhabited  sections  and  with  the 
variety  of  resources  of  our  own. 

There  are.  however,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  banking  that  api)ly  everywhere 
and  under  all  conditions.  These  princi- 
ples, with  such  modifications  as  our  pe- 
culiar conditions  may  require,  should  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  any  banking  system 
that  may  be  devised. 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  grea' 
progress  lias  been  made  in  tlu  study  of 
monetary  questions  and  banking  method> 
have  been  modified  to  meet  modern  in- 
dustrial development.  The  Un'ted  States 
are  now  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  all  recent  developments  in  monetary 
science  and  banking  methods. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  ha^  simply 
been  to  outline  the  character  and  sc»  pc 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  advocate  any  particular  solution  of  t' 
problems  presented,  or  even  to  discn  — 
them,  but  rather  to  indicate  what  those 
problems  are  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  coiumission  is  proceeding  to  solve 
them.  The  commission  has  purposely  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  formulate  its 
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recommendations  until  its  investigation 
has  been  entirely  completed  and  the  re- 
sults thereof  thoroly  analyzed. 

This  nation  of  enterprising  and  re- 
sourceful people  surely  will  not  long  re- 
main satisfied  with  a  banking  system  that 
is  so  constructed  that  it  works  well  in 
ordinary  times  and  collapses  in  times  of 
stress.  We  certainly  have  as  conserva- 
tive, wise  and  able  bankers  as  any  other 
country,  and  with  their  assistance  and 
that  of  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citi- 


zens who  have  given  study  to  monetary 
problems,  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
commission  will  be  able  to  frame  a  meas- 
ure that  will  command  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  country  and  will  give  to  the 
United  States  a  perfectly  safe,  practi- 
cable and  workable  banking  system  for 
all  kinds  of  financial  weather,  and  which 
will  fully  meet  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
present  but  of  our  ever-expanding  and 
growing  commercial  importance  as  a 
nation. 

Washington,    D.    C. 
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Justice   in   the  West   African  Jungle 


BY  GEORGE  WASHINGTON   ELLIS 


[Mr.    Ellis   is    Secretary    of    the   American 
work   among  the   natives   for   over   seven   years, 
a    Fellow    of    the    Royal    Geogra])hical    Society 

WITH  all  the  hostility  of  its  en- 
vironments, Africa  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  the 
continents.  To  the  indifferent  traveler 
or  transient  visitor  the  Black  Belt  may 
be  repulsive;  but  if  one  can  live  and 
linger  there,  when  once  the  veil  of  its 
mystery  is  lifted,  the  observer  finds  him- 
self unconsciously  surrendering  captive 
to  a  charm  from  whose  spell  entirely  he 
can  hardly  hope  to  ever  secure  release. 
Enshrouded  in  mystery  for  centuries, 
most  of  this  grand  division  remained  to 
the  world  unknown  and  unexplored,  and 
only  in  recent  times,  under  the  inilucnce 
of  such  a  charm,  did  the  nations  eagerly 
divide  it  up,  and  careful  thinker-^  enter 
upon  that  study  of  the  African  in  his 
nun  home  which  in  time  must  lead  to 
his  presentation  to  the  world  as  he  really 
is.  For  so  long  the  ablest  and  wisest  of 
(he  learned  were  content  to  dismiss  Af- 
rica as  little  other  than  a  vast  "jungle." 
It  was  the  intellectual  fashion  of  the 
nations  to  consider  the  religion  of  so 
large  a  number  of  the  human  race  as 
nothing  but  "superstition."  Until  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  respecting  Af- 
rica and  its  peoples,  for  the  most  part 
I  he  judgment  of  mankind  was  made  up 
from  the  dogmas  of  science,  founded 
wpon    the    "Juperficial    data    of   travelers. 
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whose  half  truths,  too  largely,  had  been 
learned  on  passing  steamers.  And 
while  in  many  quarters  the  human  mind 
still  suffers  from  the  misinformation 
thus  received,  and  the  ill-founded  con- 
clusions imposed  upon  it  in  the  name  of 
science,  a  very  encouraging  reformation 
has  been  set  in  progress. 

The  African  Black  Belt,  marked  by 
numerous  systems  of  lakes  and  water- 
courses, includes  a  broad  stretch  of 
territory  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  ex- 
tends across  the  continent  from  the 
.•^enegal  to  the  Red  Sea.  Tn  history  it 
has  been  known  by  varied  names,  but  is 
now  usually  referred  to  as  the  Sudan  or 
Negroland.  It  is  inhabited  by  millions 
of  negroes  and  negroid  peoples,  from 
whom  were  secured  the  .\frican  exiles, 
residing  now  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  From  resident  students  and 
many  competent  and  truthful  travelers, 
we  now  know  that  the  grossly  exag- 
gerated negro  -  type,  erroneously  dis- 
l>layed  and  represented  for  so  many 
years  in  anthropological  literature,  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  great  majority 
of  every  known  tribe  on  the  .\frican 
continent.  Science  is  just  beginning  to 
understand  something  of  the  causal  re- 
lation subsisting  between  the  physical 
fra(ure<:  nf  the  .\frican.  upon  which  so 
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much  stress  is  laid,  and  the  hostile  and 
deteriorating  surroundings  to  which  for 
centuries  he  has  been  subjected.  Under 
the  regnant  influences  of  a  climate 
which  has  defied  the  residence  of  all 
other  races,  the  negro  has  developed 
beneficial  characteristics,  physical  and 
otherwise,  which  have 
enabled  him  not  only 
to  persist  with  much 
evidence  of  progress 
in  Africa,  but  to  mul- 
tiply and  advance  on 
all  the  continents. 
Surrounded  bv  the 
untamed  and  feroci- 
ous tenants  of  the 
forest,  for  protection 
and  the  general  wel- 
fare the  people  have 
been  forced  to  group 
themselves  together 
thruout  Africa  in  na- 
tive towns  and  half- 
towns,  connected  by 
narrow  winding 
paths,  leading  appar- 
ently thru  vast  and 
interminable  jungles. 
The  more  we  study 
the  inhabitants  of  this 
wooded  labyrinth  of 
extravagant  Nature 
the  more  numerous 
and  admirable  become 
the  traits  and  ele- 
ments in  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Afri- 
can. 

Under  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the 
most  tropical  of  all 
the  tropics,  African 
legal  institutions  have 
been  evolved.  They 
are  adapted  to  the 
government  and  wel- 
fare of  man  as  he  is 
situated  in  no  other 
section  of  our  world. 
A  fair  appreciation  of  their  efficacy  and 
worth  implies  a  knowledge  of  much  con- 
nected with  the  frcneral  life  and  condi- 
tions  of  African  tribes.  The  origin  of 
native  laws  is  h^st  in  the  maze  of  ancient 
customs  and  traditions,  which  arc  pre- 
served to  each  tribe  and  generation  bv 
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the  su«-viving  old  men.  And  altho  the 
great  body  of  aboriginal  law  has  been 
thus  handed  down,  the  tribal  kings,  with 
their  chiefs  and  elders,  may  make  such 
other  laws  as  are  suggested  or  required 
by  new  and  unexperienced  conditions, 
which  very  often  attend  the  wars  and 
migration  of  tribes. 
In  scope  these  laws 
form  the  basis  of  all 
those  economic,  social 
and  religious  institu- 
tions which  in  Africa 
conserve  the  interest 
of  subject  and  king  in 
the  right  of  life,  the 
protection  of  wives 
and  children,  the  pos- 
session of  slaves,  the 
practice  of  religion, 
the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment, ownership 
and  use  of  property, 
in  war  and  in  peace. 
Among  aboriginal 
peoples  in  some  re- 
spects the  influence  of 
the  law  is  remarkable, 
due  largely  in  such 
cases  to  the  deep  re- 
ligious and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  African 
and  the  extraordinary 
sway  exercised  over 
him  bv  his  belief  in 
the  efficacy  and  power 
of  fetich  medicine. 

Altho  in  general 
there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  insti- 
tutions characterizing 
the  .'Xfrican  Black 
Belt,  there  arc  many 
local  and  tribal  differ- 
entiations, interesting 
alike  to  the  scholar 
and  the  layman. 
\\' hen  the  laws  are  to 
be  enacted,  the  para- 
mount chief  or  king  calls  a  con- 
vocation of  all  the  sub-chiefs,  the  old 
and  influential  men  of  the  tribe,  at  a 
specified  time  and  place,  and  after  care- 
ful dcliboratiiMi  and  discussion  such  laws 
are  made  as  meet  the  favor  of  the  ma- 
jority  of   those   assembled.     The   para- 
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inuLinl  chief  appoints  some  one,  usually 
his  nephew,  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
laws  agreed  upon,  the  enforcement  of 
which  is  subsequently  enjoined  upon  the 
sub-chiefs.  W'itliout  enloring  too  much 
into  detail,  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
tribes  in  this  section  of  West  Africa, 
and  modified  to  some  extent  in  smaller 
towns  and  half-towns,  there  are  courts, 
judges,  officers  and  lawyers,  and  all  the 
legal  machinery  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  crime,  with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
paramount,  chief.  The  judges  have  no 
fixed  tenure  of  ofiice.  and  their  judicial      plaintiff    appears    in    person    before    the 


and  consent  of  the  litigants, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  a  person 
whose  integrity  commands  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  The 
local  chief  designates  his 
nephew  or  other  relatives  to 
serve  as  police  officers,  who 
summon  witnesses  and  parties 
ad  litem,  and,  when  necessary, 
arrest  in  criminal  cases,  exe- 
cute the  judgments  of  the 
courts,  and  may  call  to  their 
assistance  the  members  of  the 
tribe.  Aside  from  lawyers 
open  to  the  retention  of  private 
persons,  there  are  in  every 
town  one  or  more  lawyers  as- 
sociated with  the  chief  as  legal 
advisers,  with  duties  similar  to 
those  of  our  city  attorneys.  In 
public  matters  they  guard  the 
interest  of  the  town  and  repre- 
sent it  in  all  cases  of  appeal. 
In  the  chief  town,  where  the 
king  resides,  these  legal  ad- 
visers possess  he  dignity  of 
tribal  rank,  and  in  adition  to 
advising  the  king  in  local  and 
tribal  affairs,  they  represent 
the  whole  tribe  in  intertribal 
matters  of  state. 

All  actionable  difficulties  and 
misfortunes  in  general  the  African 
describes  as  "palavers."  Every  na- 
tive town  has  a  "palaver  kitchen." 
Under  a  native  shed  jirovidod  with 
seats  for  the  elders,  usually  it  is 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  very 
often  it  is  but  the  open  space  beneath  a 
large  and  spreading  tree,  where,  too,  are 
held  the  native  plays  and  dances.  The 
African  seems  to  have  a  fondness  for 
litigation.  In  ordinary  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  the  procedure  is  practically 
the  same. 

A  native  suit  is  commenced   when  a 


functions  cease  with  the  termination  of 
the  case  assigned  to  them  for  trial.  The 
number  of  cases  tried  by  any  one  judge 
depends  largely  upon  the  reputation 
which  he  can  make  for  rendering  justice. 
Except  in  small  and  half-towns,  when 
the  chief  acts  as  magistrate,  the  judge, 
assisted  by  the  elders  in  any  given  case, 
is  usually  appointed  by  the  chief  of  a 
large   town    upon    and    with   the   advice 


chief  of  the  town,  and,  after  presenting 
some  cloth,  rice,  powder  or  palm  oil, 
called  "cold  water,"  varying  in  amount 
with  the  importance  of  the  case,  com- 
plains by  stating  the  facts  of  his  side  of 
the  cause.  The  chief  always  keeps  a 
symbol  of  his  authority,  as  a  cane  or 
whip :  sometimes  it  is  but  a  little  hand- 
brush  neatly  made  from  fiber  or  the  tail 
of  some  animal,  very  useful  in  keeping 
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off  mosquitoes  and  other  biting  insects. 
All  the  subjects  know  the  signal  of  their 
chief's  authority,  and  when  seen  they 
recognize  the  right  of  the  bearer  to  com- 
mand. The  chief  places  this  symbol  in 
the  hands  of  his  officer  and  summons 
the  defendant  to  appear  before  him. 
Very  rarely  will  a  person  dare  to  refuse 
to  obey.  And  by  this  means  alone  the 
king  brings  to  his  presence  his  subjects 
from  the  utmost  parts  of  his  realm. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  defendant 
the    chief    states    the    complaint    of    the 


ranged.  In  the  form  of  slaves,  chattels 
and  other  African  property,  each  party 
to  the  suit  is  required  to  give  l>ond  as  an 
evidence  of  good  faith  and  to  guarantee 
the  truth  of  his  view  of  the  case.  For 
the  support  of  the  court  and  the  officers 
each  day  during  the  progress  of  the  trial 
the  parties  must  provide  rice,  palm  oil. 
chickens  and  other  provisions.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  trial,  to  assist  in  the 
proper  hearing  of  the  case,  it  is  the 
I)ractice  for  each  side,  according  to  im- 
portance of  issues  involved,  to  present 
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plaintiff;  if  its  truth  is  acknowledged, 
further  proceedings  in  the  case  are 
stopped,  cither  by  payment  or  by  giving 
bond  for  payment  within  a  certain  time. 
Should  the  defendant  deny  the  com- 
plaint, the  issues  arc  joined  and  the  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  on  a  day  set 
for  trial. 

The  native  trial  is  expensive.  The 
great  majority  of  them  consist  of  petty 
cases  of  only  a  day  or  two  in  duration. 
But  cases  of  magnitude  sometimes  last 
for  weeks.  No  trial  begins,  however, 
until  all  the  preliminaries  have  been  ar- 


so  much  gin,  as  they  say  "to  open  the 
ear  of  the  court."  Aside  from  the  law- 
yers, it  is  customary  among  some  of  the 
tribes  for  each  litigant  to  liave  one  man 
as  a  backer  in  large  cases  to  state  his  facts, 
in  order  that  the  words  of  neither  party 
might  provoke  ihc  other  to  personal  vio- 
lence. When  all  the  prerecjuisites  have 
been  arranged,  the  medicine  man.  who 
is  a  native  doctor,  who  prepares  for  fees 
the  various  African  fetiches,  and  who 
usually  has  charge  of  the  ju  ju  house 
containing  all  the  town  ju  jus,  admin- 
isters  to   the  parties  and   the   witnesses 
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the  native  oath.  After  the  oath  the 
plaiiitilt  presents  his  facts,  which  are 
loilowed  by  those  constituting  the  de- 
fense. The  lawyers  then  make  their 
pleas ;  and  all  who  have  attended  many 
native  palavers  attest  to  the  ability  and 
natural  eloquence  of  many  of  the  Afri- 
can lawyers,  often  disclosing  the  gifts  of 
the  born  orator.  After  the  pleas  the 
court  repairs  with  the  witnesses  "down 
the  path,"  where  both  the  parties  and 
the  public  are  excluded.  But  before  the 
court  departs  the  litigants  are  supposed 
"to  put  the  court  in  the  path"  by  presen- 
tations of  gin,  cloth,  rice  and  other  arti- 
cles, in  accord  with  the  amount  at  stake. 
These  presentations,  called  "dashes," 
are  made  by  both  parties,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  influencing  the  court. 

in  secret  before  the  court  "down  the 
path"  the  witnesses  testify  to  what  they 
know  of  the  case,  and  the  trial  is  all 
over  but  the  judgment.  After  the  de- 
position of  witnesses  under  advisement 
the  issues  of  the  suit  are  committed  to 
the  final  determination  of  the  court. 
During  the  period  of  deliberation  the 
members  of  the  court  are  not  open  to 
outside  communication.  When  the  case 
has  been  determined  a  native  drum  in- 
forms the  people  of  the  reassembling  of 
the  court  in  the  "palaver  kitchen"  to  an- 
nounce the  judgment.  Here  the  court 
is  again  "dashed"  with  cloth,  gin,  or 
rice,  etc.,  so  that  the  "palaver  may  be 
talked  easy."  In  all  civil  cases  and  in  or- 
dinary criminal  cases  in  advance  the 
amount  of  the  judgment,  something  like 
a  wager,  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  ; 
so  that  the  court  only  has  to  decide 
which  one  of  the  said  parties  must  pay 
the  judgment.  In  most  cases  the 
"dashes"  to  the  court  may  be  what  the 
parties  feel  the  suit  will  warrant,  and  at 
one  time  seldom  exceeds  three  or  four 
shillings  in  value.  In  addition  to  the 
judgment  the  losing  side  pays  the  cost. 
Resides  the  return  of  his  bond  the  vic- 
tor receives  from  the  vanquished  a 
gown,  according  to  the  native  custom  of 
"putting  in  the  path." 

The  binding  force  of  the  West  Afri- 
can oath  is  much  greater  than  that  which 
obtains  among  Western  nations.  In  ad- 
dition to  telling  the  truth  it  requires  the 
death  of  its  violator  if  the  violation  is 
discovered.      Among  the  same  and  dif- 


ferent tribes  there  exist  many  forms  of 
oaths,  but  they  are  substantially  the  same 
in  general  binding  force.  Chiefly  they 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
great  divisions :  those  associated  with  the 
military  and  civil  activities  of  tribes.  In 
administering  the  oath  to  the  individual 
that  form  is  chosen  which  is  recognized 
in  the  practice  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
individual  belongs.  As  a  rule  the  Bassa 
and  De  peoples  complete  their  oaths  by 
drinking  their  medicine  with  water.  In 
civil  matters  the  Krus  swear  by  native 
medicine  and  a  razor.  Vai  and  Gola 
tribes  swear  by  koffu,  the  details  of 
which  are  very  interesting.  While  in  the 
Kossa  country  swearing  by  medicine  and 
a  rock  is  employed  in  the  courts.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  military  oaths — 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  oaths 
on  the  war-knife  and  the  spear — have 
intertribal  significance  and  adherence, 
they  sometimes  ingratiate  themselves  in 
the  civil  life  and  practice  of  tribes.  An 
instance  of  this  is  found  among  the 
Golas,  whose  principal  judicial  oath  in 
olden  times  was  by  koffu.  But  at  pres- 
ent, both  in  civil  and  military  affairs, 
they  generally  swear  by  the  spear.  Em- 
ployed in  both  civil  and  military  matters, 
it  might  be  well  to  give  this  form  of 
oath. 

Persons  who  are  to  take  the  oath,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  taking,  are  given 
on  the  day  before  strong  purgative  med- 
icine. On  the  day  of  the  swearing  a 
spear  is  stuck  into  the  ground  with  the 
point  upward,  on  which  is  to  be  placed  a 
piece  of  cassada.  Within  the  hearing  of 
all  a  gun  is  fired,  signifying  that  the  next 
shot  heard  by  the  perjurer  is  to  sound 
his  doom  and  death.  The  gun  is  washed 
out  and  into  the  water  thereof  are  mixt 
salt,  powder  and  ashes,  all  common  in 
the  service  and  life  of  Africans.  If  an 
oath  is  violated  it  is  believed  that  these 
articles,  somehow,  will  effect  the  death 
of  the  violator.  Near  the  spear  in  the 
ground  a  small  hole  is  dug  in  which, 
serving  as  a  bowl,  a  large  eddo  leaf  is 
placed.  Into  this  eddo  bowl  is  poured 
this  native  compound.  The  chiefs  have 
some  one  to  administer  the  oaths  in  lo- 
cal and  tribal  matters.  And  when  the 
interested  parties  have  paid  the  neces- 
sary fees  the  swearing  begins.  A  per- 
son comes  forward  and  without  touching 
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tlie  spear  takes  from  its  point  with  the 
mouth  a  piece  of  cassada.  While  eat- 
ing this  small  piece  of  cassada,  the  party 
at  whose  instance  the  person  has  been 
called  to  swear,  states  to  him  the  ele- 
ments of  the  oath  to  be  taken.  This 
person  repeats  them  and  c(jncludes,  that 
if  he  does  not  tell  the  truth  the  medicine 
must  kill  him.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  if  one  is  known 
to  break  his  oath  he  is  secretly  poisoned. 
The  person  swearing  brings  the  cere- 
mony to  a  close  by  drinking  some  of  the 
native  medicine  from  the  eddo  bowl. 
Very  often  atfer  the  administration  of 
the  oath  each  person  is  given  a  quantity 
of  gin. 

Among  Western  people  what  are  re- 
garded as  misdemeanors  and  some  of 
the  ordinary  felonies,  in  West  Africa 
have  very  much  the  status  of  civil  cases. 
In  cases  of  criminal  assault  with  dead- 
ly weapons,  adultery,  all  forms  of  lar- 
ceny, some  cases  of  rape,  and  a  number 
of  lesser  crimes,  when  the  oflfender  is 
known,  the  complaining  witness  pro- 
ceeds exactly  as  in  a  civil  action,  with 
this  diflFerence,  that  in  case  of  convic- 
tion the  person  of  the  defendant  is 
seized  and  held  either  until  the  judgment 
is  paid  or  until  a  satisfactory  bond  is 
given,  securing  its  payment  within  a  stip- 
ulated time. 

With  most  of  the  tribes  in  capital 
crimes  the  person  of  the  defendant  is 
seized  at  once  and  placed  in  sticks,  the 
native  jail.  Here  he  is  held  until  the 
case  is  finally  settled.  In  cases  of  mur- 
der and  tribal  treason,  when  conviction  is 
secured,  it  is  customary  before  the  pub- 
lic to  decapitate  the  defendant  with  the 
native  war-knife.  The  feat  is  performed 
with  great  art,  often  done  at  a  single 
stroke.  Among  the  Vais,  if  the  defend- 
ant is  a  person  of  high  birth,  he  is 
weighted  with  rocks  and  drowned,  lest 
the  blood  of  a  freeman  might  be  shed 
upon  the  ground.  As  a  rule  in  capital 
cases  the  prisoner  is  tried  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  some  instances  when 
taken  "down  the  path"  he  never  returns. 
Instead  of  being  tried  at  once  or  as  soon 
as  possible  among  the  Kpwcsis.  the  pris- 
oner is  often  held  more  than  a  year,  in 
order  that  nianv  people  from  afar  might 
attend  the  trial  and  imderstand  all  the 
leg.al  steps  snrj  proceedings  of  the  case. 


lor  violating  by  force  the  virginity  of  a 
"gree-gree"  girl  death  is  inflicted  by  poi- 
son. Often  a  member  of  the  family  is 
deputed  to  execute  the  deed.  It  may 
be  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  child,  no 
matter,  they  dare  not  refuse,  for  to  re- 
fuse to  them  is  death.  In  some  of  the 
tribes  for  violating  the  virginity  of 
young  women  with  consent,  it  is  the  na- 
tive law  to  denude  the  parties,  carry 
them  to  an  open  space  in  the  town,  and 
in  the  public  gaze  of  all  subject  them  to 
the  most  excruciating  pains  and  punish- 
ments. Sometimes  they  are  tied,  pep- 
pered and  infested  with  ants  and  biting 
vermin.  For  divulging  the  secrets  of 
what  are  commonly  called  the  "gree-gree 
and  devil  bushes,"  in  some  cases  the 
malefactors  are  poisoned,  and  in  others, 
by  devices  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
they  are  delimbed. 

We  have  been  considering  the  criminal 
practice  when  the  charge,  at  least,  was 
supported  by  a  prima  facie  case  of  guilt, 
but  where  the  accusation  is  based  entire- 
ly on  suspicion  the  procedure  is  alto- 
gether different.  In  the  hands  of  the 
medicine  man  the  oath  seeks  to  prevent 
perjury  and  to  punish  perjurers;  but  the 
ordeal  is  an  African  institution,  sug- 
gested, if  not  dictated,  by  abnormal  trop- 
ical conditions,  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  criminals.  Under  all  the 
circumstances  its  saving  grace  is  that  in 
its  presence  few  but  the  innocent  are 
able  to  stand.  In  the  variety  of  their 
form,  like  oaths,  some  are  peculiar  to 
tribes  and  others  are  intertribal.  The 
selection  of  the  ordeal  may  originate 
with  either  the  accused  or  accuser.  Of 
the  many  ordeals  obtaining  among  the 
numerous  tribes  in  this  section  of  West 
Africa,  the  present  purpose  onlv  necessi- 
tates the  recalling  of  a  few  :  the  |:»alm  oil. 
hot  iron,  bowl  and  mortar,  stone,  paper 
and  sassawood  tests.  In  jietty  larcenv 
cases  and  other  small  offenses  and  in 
cases  in  which  children  or  youths  arc 
parties,  the  milder  of  the  tests  are  usu- 
ally employed,  as  the  bowl  and  mortar 
and  the  paper  tests.  Rut  in  cases  of 
grand  larceny,  wife  infidelity,  and  the 
high  crimes,  resort  is  generally  made  to 
the  more  objcrtionablc  test-^.  like  the  hot 
iron,  boiling  palm  oil  .ind  the  sass.Twood 
ordeals. 

In  tin-  ho\   iioii  \c<{   thr  ir.-in  is  made 
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very  hot  and  after  washing  tlie  mouth 
of  the  accused  with  native  medicine  pre- 
pared by  the  doctor  the  iron  is  inserted 
therein,  and  if  it  does  not  burn  the  as- 
cused  is  declared  innocent.  In  the  pahn 
oil  ordeal  the  oil  is  supposed  to  be  boil- 
ing hot  in  a  large  brass  kettle,  and  after 
washing  the  hand  in  medicine  the  ac- 
cused is  required  to  take  certain  rings 
from  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  put 
them  in  his  mouth.  If  he  escapes  be- 
ing burnt  he  is  considered  innocent.  It 
can  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  some 
reason  in  the  motive  which  influences 
the  great  majority  of  the  guilty  to  con- 
fess their  crime  rather  than  to  stand  the 
ordeal  of  these  trying  tests.  In  the  case 
of  sassawood,  tea  is  made  from  the  bark 
of  a  sassawood  tree,  which  is  held  to  be 
rank  poison.  Persons  taking  this  test 
must  drink  about  a  quart  of  this  sassa- 
wood tea ;  and  as  they  walk  about  the 
town  they  are  either  encouraged  or  de- 
pressed by  the  cheers  and  exclamations 
of  their  friends  or  the  taunts  and  de- 
risions of  their  enemies.  If  this  tea  is 
thrown  up  the  accused  is  pronounced  in- 
nocent;  if  retained,  guilt  is  established. 
Among  the  Krus  the  sassawood  is  the 
favorite  ordeal  when  the  fidelity  of  the 
wife  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  the  hus- 
band. On  account  of  the  seafaring  dis- 
position of  this  people  among  them  this 
is  a  common  charge.  W'ith  the  Grebos 
and  tribes  generally  it  is  invoked  in  ac- 
cusations of  witchcraft;  and  upon  such 
a  charge  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  the 
\'^ais  require  the  accuser  to  wage  his  life 


against  the  life  of  the  accu>ed.  To  dis- 
cover witches  at  one  time  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  this  latter  tribe  to  hold  post  mor- 
tem examinations  upon  the  bodies  of  all 
the  dead.  Hated  and  stigmatized  the 
body  of  a  condemned  witch  is  excluded 
from  the  native  cemetery,  and  is  even 
denied  temporarily  a  resting  place  in  the 
town.  The  odium  and  disgrace  is  said 
to  extend  to  every  member  of  the  witch's 
family.  For  punishment,  according  to 
ofTense,  as  a  rule,  all  persons  condemned 
by  ordeals  are  turned  over  to  the  chief. 

In  Africa  the  law  is  suj^reme.  And 
altho  there  are  frequent  gifts  made  to 
the  court,  to  contaminate  and  corrupt 
justice,  there  is  no  secret  fixing  of  the 
jury  and  no  raising  of  technicalities. 
None  seem  so  strong  as  to  be  above  the 
law,  and  none  so  weak  but  that  they  feel 
the  solace  of  its  protecting  care.  The 
African  has  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  a 
high  regard  for  la.w.  Save  from  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  forest,  the  unes- 
corted maiden,  unmolested,  may  walk 
for  miles  thru  the  wild  and  tangled 
wood.  The  native  fetich  medicine,  bound 
in  a  common  rag  and  hung  upon  a 
neighboring  shrub  or  bush,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient in  tlie  jungle  to  police  and  guard 
from  theft  the  products  of  the  native 
farm.  In  the  marts  of  towns  and  ham- 
lets the  trader  may  pursue  liis  trade  and 
traffic  in  peace  and  security,  and  trans- 
port his  wares  from  town  to  town  and 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  efficacy,  and  ad 
ministration  .African  law  is  as  admirable 
as  it  is  impressive. 

Monrovia,   Liberia. 


The  Child 


BY   CLINTON  SCOLLARD 


The   winds  sing  and  tlie  waters  sing — 
(O  the  cbild  in  tlic  manger!) 

U'illi  a  niarvclinp.  witli  a  laptnring, 
"Ilail  to  tlu-  little  stranger!" 


I  lie  5nns  sing  and  tiic  stars  sing — 
(O  the  child  in  the  manger!) 

Witli  a  gladdening,  with  a  glorying, 
"llail  to  the  little  stranger!" 


And   Mary— her  licart  and  her  soul  sing — 

(O  the  child  in  the  manger!) 
With  a  tender,  vcarning  mothering 

■'Hail  to  the  httle  stranger!" 

Clinton,   N.   Y. 


School   Teaching   in   Panama 


BY   MAY    L.   BAKER 


"W 


Hy\T  kind  of  children  do  you 
tcacli  down  there?"  is  ine- 
vitably the  first  question 
which  greets  me  when  vacation  brings 
mc  back  from  the  Canal  Zone,  where 
I  have  been  teaching.  The  impres- 
sion seems  to  hold  that  our  schools 
there  are  filled  with  negroes  and  mixed 
breeds  and  that  we  live  among  heathen 


The  school  system  includes  schools  for 
the  negroes,  and  tho  these  have  a  larger 
enrollment  than  do  the  white  schools, 
and  tho  they  are  under  the  same  superin- 
tendent, yet  they  are  taught  by  colored 
teachers,  and  conditions  make  them  al- 
most as  distinct  as  if  they  were  under  a 
separate  system.  Of  the  722  white  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  last  year,  some  550 
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in  a  heathen  land.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Wc  have  civilization  in  all  its 
forms,  from  well-paved  streets  and  sew- 
ing machines,  to  afternoon  receptions 
and  bridge  parties.  The  thousands  of 
American  families  who  have  been  drawn 
to  the  Isthmus  thru  the  construction  of 
the  canal  live  much  as  they  do  at  home, 
and  our  school  children  come  from  this 
substantial  middle  class  of  whom  our 
nation  boasts. 


were  born  in  the  States  and  the  others 
came  from  the  various  countries  of  Ilu- 
ropc  and  South  America,  and  entered 
the  schools  only  after  the  payment  of  a 
tuition  fee,  unless  their  fathers  were 
working  for  the  United  States  Ciovern- 
ment  in  one  capacity  or  another. 

The  school  conditions  in  the  Zone  are 
uni(]uc  and  I  dinibt  whether  like  diffi- 
culties, together  with  equal  opportunities, 
are   offered   to  a   teacher   in   any   other 
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place  on  the  globe.     To  understand  the  notices,    sent    to   the   teachers    thru    the 

conditions  which  exist  one  must  realize  mails. 

that  the  Isthmus  is  only  48  miles  across,  With  so  good  an  organization  as  ex- 
yet  within  that  distance  there  are  eigh-  ists,  teaching  would  seem  smooth  sailing, 
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teen  towns  where  stop  regularly  the  six 
trains  that  cross  each  day  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  In  any  town  where  there  are 
enough  children  to  warrant  building  a 
school  one  has  been  opened,  and  children 
living  in  towns  where  there  arc  no 
schools  are  given  free  transportation  to 
the  most  convenient  school  town. 

The  schoolhouses  themselves  are  mos- 
quito proof,  tho  I  could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  all  the  mosquitoes  I 
have  seen  outside  the  jungle.  Yet  such 
are  the  health  precautions  taken  by  the 
sanitary  department  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  malaria  and  other  diseases  that 
all  buildings  erected  by  the  Government 
are  completely  enclosed  by  netting.  The 
schools  arc  well  equipped  and  a  plan  for 
joining  them  closely  to  the  general  ofTicc 
has     been     tnade    effective,     thru     daily 


but  there  appears  a  peculiar  difficulty 
arising  from  the  heterogeneous  make-up 
of  the  school.  Scarcely  any  two  children 
come  to  us  from  the  same  school.  They 
represent  thirty-six  different  States,  two 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
besides  some  dozen  or  so  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  all  know  that  education 
in  the  United  States  is  in  a  more  or  less 
experimental  stage  at  the  present  time, 
with  each  State  and,  in  fact,  each  city 
working  out  a  system  of  its  own.  In 
some  localities  the  cry  is,  "Back  to  the 
rudiments.  Drill  the  children  in  the 
three  Rs."  Others  are  saying,  "Behold 
this  age  of  usefulness.  Let  us  give  them 
manual  training."  and  still  others  would 
have  them  working  on  languages  during 
their  most  receptive  years,  and  studying 
arithmetic     and     the     other     reasoning 
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branches  after  their  minds  have  devel- 
oped the  reasoning  power.  So,  working 
along  different  theories,  the  New  York 
system  is  unlike  Ohio's,  and  Maryland's 
is  different  from  Massachusetts',  just  as 
it  is  from  California's.  The  children  we 
have  are  from  all  of  these  schools  and 
they  and  their  parents  are  loyal  to  the 
system  with  which  they  are  the  most 
familiar,  being  at  the  same  time  more  or 


drawing  and  singing."  And  the  mother 
replies  that  she  must  put  up  with  it  for 
a  time,  which,  thank  goodness,  will  not 
be  for  long,  as  the  father  will  not  care  to 
work  down  here  much  longer.  And  so 
the  criticism  accumulates.  Some  oppose 
the  schools,  some  tolerate  them,  but  none 
have  interest  enough  to  champion  them, 
for  no  family  expects  to  remain  on  the 
Isthmus  long  enough  to  make  it   worth 
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less  antagonistic  to  the  Zone  system,  to 
which  they  unwillingly  conform. 

"If  Johnny  passed  the  fourth  grade  at 
home,"  his  fond  parents  will  reason,  "he 
ought  not  to  be  put  back  into  the  fourth 
grade  down  here,  even  if  he  has  not  had 
as  much  in  fractions  and  decimals  as 
these  schools  teach  in  that  grade."  Lit- 
tle Mary,  who  used  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  her  class  in  Rowing  and  cooking,  goes 
home  from  our  ^hools  to  tell  her  nmther 
that  the  work  here  is  "awfully  stupid, 
with  nothing  but  book  studies  and  a  little 


while  to  care  how  they  are  run.  A  good 
school  system  needs  the  support  of  a 
comnumity  spirit,  but  such  a  spirit  can 
never  exist  in  the  Zone. 

The  climate  is  hot — not  excessively  so. 
yet  hot  enough  to  melt  away  much  of  the 
will  power  and  energy  which  we  bring 
with  us  from  the  States.  With  the  heat 
conies  a  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  an  inmatural  aversion  to 
hard  work  which  in  many  homes  is  fos- 
tered by  parents,  who  humor  the  chil- 
dren  with   the   idea    that    their   teacher 
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ought  not  to  expect    them   to  study   so 
hard  or  be  so  quiet  as  at  home. 

What  I  have  mentioned  thus  far  have 
been  difficulties  wliich  we  encounter,  but 
these  are  entirely  overshadowed  by  the 
joy  of  meeting  a  class  of  unusually  wide- 
awake children.  They  all  know  the  taste 
of  manufactured  ice,  and  the  wireless 
telegraph  they  see  every  day.  Many  a 
boy  can  tell  you  the  meaning  of  the  sig- 
nals used  at  sea  and  can  recognize  the 
ships  from  France  and  the  ships  from 
Germany,  England  or  Spain  long  before 
they  have  docked  because  he  knows  the 
flags  they  carry,  and  could  even  tell  you 
from  the  color  of  the  smokestack  to  what 
line  they  belong.  The  boy  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  comparing  the  flying  fish,  tur- 
tles and  porpoises  he  sees  in  the  two 
oceans  with  the  creatures  of  the  fresh 
water  river  he  knows  so  well.  The 
strangeness  of  the  bamboo,  palm  and  ba- 
nana trees  attracts  the  New  England  lad 
who  comes  from  the  pine  belt. 


Some  of  the  children  have  been  in  a 
shipwreck,  and  most  of  them  have  seen 
storms  which  would  be  memorable  in  the 
life  of  an  old  sailor.  Close  to  their 
homes  runs  the  Panama  Railroad,  and 
they  are  watching  the  Government  ex- 
perimenting with  the  new  oil-burning 
engines.  It  may  sound  forced  to  say 
they  are  watching  these  things,  but  it  is 
not  so,  for  the  fathers  of  many  are  run- 
ning engines  on  this  road  and  are  dis- 
cussing in  their  homes  the  comparative 
expense  of  shipping  coal  down  from  the 
States  or  buying  oil  which  is  delivered 
on  the  spot.  The  mothers,  too,  who 
hang  their  washing  on  the  line,  are  re- 
marking about  the  cleanliness  of  the  new 
engines. 

On  the  streets  our  pupils  meet  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  East 
Indian  wearing  his  bright  yellow  or  blue 
turban  drives  a  dirt  cart  for  the  railroad 
or  serves  in  the  office  of  watchman. 
Every  other  store  is  a  Chine.<;e  shop  filled 
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with  the  ivories,  carved  woods,  and  silks 
from  the  Orient,  and  incidentally  with 
the  liquors  of  the  Isthmus.  Assyrian 
peddlers  and  Hindoo  merchants  in  their 
queer  costumes  go  from  house  to  house 
selling  their  wares.  And  on  every  hand 
the  child  meets  Spaniards,  Frenchmen 
and  Italians.  There  visit  at  his  home  men 
who  have  lived  in  the  Philippines  and 
Hawaii,  in  China  and  South  Africa. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  he  has  a  more 
lively  interest  in  geography  than  he 
could  have  developed  had  he  always  re- 
mained in  his  conventional  little  home 
town. 

History  is  another  subject  tangible  to 
the  Zone  child,  for  the  weekly  holidays 
are  occasions  for  picnics  to  the  old  Span- 
ish forts  of  San  Lorenzo,  Porto  Bello 
and  Old  Panama,  which  were  captured 
more  than  three  centuries  ago  by  that 
story-book  hero,  Sir  Henry  Morgan. 
The  tales  of  the  bold  piratical  raids  of 
the  early  buccaneers  fire  his  imagination 
and  whet  his  appetite  for  history  as  no 
stories  unassociated  with  these  ruined 
towers  could  possibly  do.  He  has  seen 
the  first  island  that  Columbus  discovered, 
and,  like  Balboa,  he  has  looked  from  the 
hill  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Pacific,  and  if  he  is  a  real  boy  he,  too, 
has  waded  out  into  that  ocean. 

It  was  these  conditions  that  led  my 
fifth  grade  Billy  to  carry  a  small  geo- 
graphical dictionary  in  his  pocket  on  all 
occasions,  whether  he  was  playing  ball  or 
licking  another  fellow,  and  which  kept 
me  busy  to  keep  up  with  the  minute 
knowledge  of  places  which  he  acquired 
from  that  wonderful  book. 

The  snobbishness  of  grown-ups  in  this 
Isthmian  society  has  trickled  down  into 
the  schoolroom  to  a  certain  extent.  For- 
getting our  democratic  ideals,  we  .Amer- 
icans have  come  to  a  country  having  its 
own  civilization  and  institutions,  and 
have  set  oiu-sclvcs  up  as  the  aristiKracy. 
who.  bv  reason  of  our  birth,  have  a  cause 
to  scoflF  at  all  other  peoples  and  ideals  we 
find  here.  Then.  too.  the  negro  charac- 
teristics arc  stamped  on  so  manv  men 
who  W(iuld  pose  as  .Spaniards,  as  French 
or  Chinese,  thnt  the  Americans  are  skeji 


tical  and  grant  to  none  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  All  dark-skinned  persons  are 
looked  at  askance,  and  I  have  noticed  a 
certain  aloofness  on  the  part  of  some  of 
my  school  children  toward  the  swarthy 
Greek  and  Polish  pupils  in  the  class. 

But  the  caste  spirit  does  not  stop  with 
race  distinctions.     It  goes  much  further. 
The  Americans  are  split  up  into  cliques 
in  a  truly  novel  way.     To  be  of  an  old 
family  would  scarcely  avail  the  Boston- 
ian  down  here  in  this  far  away  land,  and 
the  mention  of  "my  uncle,  Judge  Linn," 
serves  him  not  in  the  least  as  a  key  to 
the  inner  circle  of  society,  for  what  do 
his  California  or  Florida  neighbors  know 
of   the    judge.      Neither    will    his    fam- 
ily's wealth  help  the  Texan  as  an  intro- 
duction,  for  no  one   knows  him  or  his 
family  and  it  is  always  very  tempting  to 
adopt    rich    parents.      Still,    there    are 
cliques  and  they  come  about  somewhat 
after    this     fashion.      The    Government 
furnishes  the  houses  for  all  its  employ- 
ees, and  you  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  the 
type  of  the  house  what  income  a  man  is 
receiving,    and    consecpiently   how   he   is 
rated  by  the  Government  which  employs 
him.     If  he  is  assigned  to  a  four- family 
house   he   is   receiving   from   $i25-$200. 
and  if  he  lives  in  a  house  that  is  for  two 
families  we  know  that  he  must  be  get- 
ting more  than  $200,  while  if  he  is  one 
of  the  few  who  has  a  house  to  himself 
he  is  assuredly  a  high  official. 

This  obvious  difFcrcncc  of  income  be- 
tween one  family  and  another  is  carried 
out  in  the  consequent  social  distinctions, 
and  in  turn  makes  itself  felt  at  times  in 
the  schoolroom,  where  a  girl  is  barred 
from  certain  companionship,  not  because 
she  does  not  dress  in  taste  or  because 
her  grammar  is  faulty,  but  rather  be- 
cause her  father  is  a  $100  man.  So  it  is 
that  our  Canal  Zone  schools,  existing  in 
a  state  of  society  that  would  be  difficult 
to  duplicate  anywhere,  are  meeting  each 
dav  i>roblems  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  their  work  of  edu- 
cating the  child,  arc  aided  bv  outside 
forces  which  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estiiuate. 

1V\Y    City.    Muiiiian. 
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Holland  of  Today 

The   Netherlands  continue  to  be  the 
liappy    hunting    ground    of    the    artists. 
When  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  man  of 
taste    we    have    that    sympathy    of    the 
thoughtful  observer  which  is  the  key  to 
interpretation,  we  are  sure  to  get  a  good 
book    of    description.      This    we    have,* 
rather  than  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Mr.  Edwards  is  a  fine  draughts- 
man with  a  keen  appreciation  of  color, 
but  he  has  taken  the  trouble  also  to  learn 
something  of  the  Dutchman's  language 
and  history.    Hence  the  fair  proportions 
of  his  work.     Instead  of  finding  merely 
love  of  quaintness  or  unbridled  admira- 
tion, we  discover  insight,  critical  values 
and  an  appreciation  of  whatever  is  good, 
whether    tiny    or    colossal.      He    is    not 
familiar    with    the    last    deliverances    of 
such  critical   historians  as  Fruin,   Blok, 
Rrugmans  or  Groot,  and  for  the  reader 
who  clings  to  the  old  traditions  this  is 
well,   for  criticism  spoils  a  great  many 
popular  stories  and  is  apt  to  chill  fluency. 
So,  taking  slight  trouble  to  inquire  what 
the    researchers   have    to    say,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards disturbs  no  verdant  moss  or  bright 
lichens  that  grow  on  the  gray  stones  of 
tradition.     All  the  more  he  has  a  keen 
eye  for  the  scene  of  today,  and  tells  a 
good   story  of   travel   and   pleasing   ex- 
l^criences,  illustrating  his  text  most  hand- 
somely by  means  of  his  facile  pen  and 
well  furnished  palette.     He  goes  into  out 
<if  the  way  places,  as  well  as  on  beaten 
tracks.      We   have   pictured    for    us   the 
oyster  girl  of  Goes  and  also  the  pink- 
cheeked  maids  of  Marken.    As  our  local 
intcr])reter  once  told   us  he  finds  manv 
places  "full  of  antics"  (antiques).     From 
Urk  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  rises  an  incarna- 
tion of  wool  and  wood  and  sturdy  muscle, 
and  out  of  Lccuwarden   rises  the  rosy- 
checked  boy  and  girl  at  the  tiller.     His 
pen    deals    with    the    characteristics    of 
country    and    people,    with    art,    ancient 
an  modern,  with  bulbs  and  cheeses,  and 
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witii  things  of  the' spirit,  which  make 
the  real  Dutchman.  Occasionally  a  mis- 
print, like  Erotius,  for  Grotius,  and  a  slip 
of  the  nib,  like  van  Ruyter  for  De  Ruy- 
ter,  adds  to  such  a  misapprehension  as 
understanding  Holland  to  mean  the  Hol- 
low land,  instead  of  Holt  land  or  wood- 
land. The  name  Holland  is  as  old  as  the 
ninth  century,  when  forests  abounded ; 
whereas  dams,  dykes  and  drainage  oper- 
ations, which  make  the  land  one  of  many 
hollows,  did  not  begin  until  the  twelfth 
century.  Nor  is  his  spellings  of  the  same 
name  absolutely  uniform.  But  these  are 
mere  specks  or  motes  on  a  fair  surface. 
The  book  is  distinctly  alive,  wholesome, 
attractive  and  readable. 

Special    chapters    treat    of    Utrecht, 
Alkmaar,  The  Hague,  and  other  places 
that  have  many  petals  on  the  composite 
flower    of   Holland's    history.      We    are 
happy  to  note  that  he  gives  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  Fricsland,  which,  we  can  say.  after 
seven  visits,  is  almost  a  country  by  itself, 
which  Americans  to  their  great  loss  do 
not    usually    visit.      Here    Friesland    is 
worthily    treated,    with    brightness    and 
charm.     Added  to  the  narrative  is  the 
element  of  personal  adventures  that  were 
far    more    interesting    than    dangerous. 
Any   one   who,  after  reading   Edwards, 
goes   to  the   Netherlands   and   does   not 
visit   Hindeloopen,    Bolsward   and    Dok- 
kum  is,  we  fear,  a  person  defective  in 
proper    appreciation    of    what    is    worth 
seeing.     Mr.  Edwards  warns  the  tyros  in 
travel  that  they  need  not  expect  to  find 
every  person  in   Amsterdam   wearing  a 
costume,  or  to  discover  dykes  as  high  as 
(Innes,  or  to  see  as  much  of  the  expected 
bizarre,  or  of  the  amphibious  clement  at 
which  many  writers  have  waxed  witty. 
Rather  is  he  in  earnest  to  induce  each 
reader  to   discover  the   Netherlands   for 
himself.     In  this  his  point  is  well  taken 
and  he  will  assuredly  be  successful.    Un- 
less we  mistake,  the  Netherlands  is  "the 
biggest  little  country"  on  earth. 

The  book  is  sumptuously  printed, 
bound,  and  bears  in  golden  colors  the 
stamp    of    the    national    arms,    with    the 
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motto,  "I  will  maintain."  of  William  of  superb.  In  these  the  artist-author  not 
Orange-Nassau,  who,  hy  the  way,  was  only  shows  truth,  harmony  and  balance, 
probably  not  called  "Silent"  during  his     but  he  has  made  the  faces  real  and  genu- 
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lifetime.     Even  more   valuable  than   the  inc,  giving  first  class  portraits  and  not 

text  are  the  original  drawings  by  the  au-  mere  types.     Very  properly  in  reproduc- 

thor,   all   of   wliich   arc   bold   and   clear,  ing  old   Dutch   silver,  to  the  extent   of 

while   his    full    page   colored   plates   are  eleven   full   page  pictures,   we  have  the 
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photographic  Ijlack  and  white.  The  book 
is  bound  to  win  a  large  welcome  at 
Christmas  time,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not,  in  Holland,  the  day  of  Santa  Clans, 
which  comes  on  December  6,  and  with 
this  saint  the  author  seems  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted. 

De  Morgan's  New  Novel 

In  this  new  novel,*  the    fourth    pro- 
duced since  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  \\'il- 
liam  De  Morgan  is  at  his  very  best,  and 
how  much  better  his  best  is  than  the  work 
of  any  novelist  of  the  past  thirty  years 
only  the  patient  reader  will  know.    There 
are  stumbling  blocks  here  and  there  for 
any  who  push  thru  a  book  on  an  auto. 
There   are   corners   to  be  turned   where 
"skidding"   is    hopelessly  sure    with  the 
reader  who  is  unwilling  to  slow  up.     It 
is  quite  worth  while  in  this  latest  work 
of  De  Morgan  to  go  slow  and  look  about. 
Evidently,  v.hcther  putting  'pen  to  MS. 
pages  or  not,  the  author  has  been  think- 
ing novels  all  his  life — observing,  noting 
peculiarities,  tracing  the  likenesses  which 
go  to  make  types,  marking  closely  the 
])articulars  that  give  spicy  individuality. 
If  he  had  not  made  excursions  into  the 
"undiscovered  country"  he  had  only  to 
polish  the  links  of  the  writer's  art  and 
start  forth,  sure  of  the  working  of  the 
chain.     At  sixty-five  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  hered- 
ity and  environment  as  factors  in  man's 
life.     Spanning  two  generations  he  could 
watch  them  both,  and  comment  and  com- 
l)are.     His  training  had  kept  him  quite 
alive  to  the  newest  of  the  new — far  more 
alive,  indeed,  to  the  meaning  of  both  old 
and  new   than  those  who.  wholly  imac- 
(|uaintcd  with  the  one.  only  half-under- 
stood the  other.     He  has  not  yet  forgot- 
ten some  of  the  good  things  of  the  old 
which    were    not    wholly    laughable — at- 
tachment, for  instance,  as  distinguished 
from   "detachment."      With    a     percep- 
tive" mind,  such  as  he  describes  one  of 
his  characters  as  possessing,  he  was  an 
analytic  observer,  quite  as  keen  to  catch 
the  Inunors  of  life  as  was  George  Eliot, 
but  an  observer  who  has  his  own   way 
of  putting  down  his  "finds,"  and  a  smile 
withal  not  possessed  by  that  lady,  who 

•It    Can    Never    llArPF.n    Again.      By    William    De 
Morgan.      New    York:    Ilonry    Holt    &■    Co.      $1.50. 


could  seldom  stand  aside  from  this  sad 
world  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  it. 
A  poet,  in  his  eye  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  in  the  phrase  by  which  he  ex- 
presses that  beauty,  he  is  yet  a  novelist 
not  lost  in  his  symbolism,  like  Meredith. 
His  reading  has  clearly  been  wide  and 
abundant — probably  promiscuous — cer- 
tainly nothing  of  a  humorous  quality  has 
escaped  him.  Dramatic  in  the  highest 
degree,  without  being  too  ready  to  mount 
the  pulpit  by  the  front  steps,  or  to  land 
his  reader  in  the  morgue,  or  to  call  a  halt 
while  he  is  himself  organizing  a  "move- 
ment." He  is  not  a  Dickens,  with  a 
teary  handkerchief  at  the  eyes  of  a  Dick 
Swiveller.  nor  a  Thackeray,  with  a  stay- 
ing finger  on  your  vest  button  for  a 
lengthened  morality.  He  is  not  dramatic, 
with  a  placard ;  nor  pathetic,  with  a 
drawl :  nor  "persuasive."  with  a  plate. 
Rather  is  he  of  the  dramatic  school  of 
the  skilled  physician  of  the  body  and 
soul,  two  essences  or  substances  closely 
knit  in  a  union  that  might  be  sweet,  but 
is  too  often  sad. 

As  for  style,  he  has  invented  one  by 
which  he  can  merge  himself  at  any  mo- 
ment in  his  characters  and  by  a  word 
disengage  himself  from  them — where  the 
actor,  no  longer  himself  on  the  stage,  is 
constructively  present  and  felt  by  the 
audience.  '  The  acting  holds  over  across 
the  interlude,  and  the  music  goes  on. 
This.  while  sometimes  mvstifying 
enough,  is  a  most  engaging  characteris- 
tic. It  enables  him  to  modernize  for  the 
novel  the  best  element  in  the  old  Greek 
chorus. 

Our  readers  can  puzzle  themselves 
over  the  plot,  and  swear  that  it  is  double 
and  that  the  two  lines  of  it  are  not  suf- 
ficiently related.  In  that  matter  they 
must  fight  it  out  with  Mr.  De  Morgan. 
They  will  find  the  wrestling  tough  :  but 
they  will  never  hesitate  about  tlie  irre- 
sistible humor  of  the  book,  the  new  kind 
of  pathos,  the  artistic  bits  of  description, 
where  a  single  woril  does  the  whole 
business.  Thus :  "How  in  Heaven'.^ 
name  could  a  thing  one  knew  as  a  girl, 
iinlcii!.^tliC)ic(i.  become  an  immoral,  vm- 
principled  woman,  like  in  books  and 
newspaper  paragraphs  ?  Absurd  !"  Of 
two  lovers  at  table:  "Challis  was  con- 
"^cious  that  each  of  these  young  people 
would  be  the  other's  menu  for  the  ban- 
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quct."  Sonic  of  the  hits  of  description 
arc  in  the  old  vein,  hut  quite  as  good  as 
the  hest.  Take  this  touch  of  pathos: 
iUind  Jim,  with  the  wooden  leg  and  the 
"scrutches,"  is  in  an  agony  of  mind  to 
make  himself  sure  that  his  dying  child  is 
by  some  possibility  mending — now,  now, 
if  not  before — "always  feeling,  feeling 
gently,  about  the  little  feet  and  hands  that 
came  out  of  the  blanket.  lie  could  see 
with  his  finger-tips."  Again,  the  little 
sick  girl  is  describing  a  stout  lady  who 
"mc'dgcrs  eighteen  inches  round." 
"'i'hat's  no  great  shakes!"  says  blind, 
wooden-legged  Jim.  "'i'hat's  no  great 
sliakes  for  round  an  old  lady's  waist!" 
"I  didn't  sye  wyste — round  her  arms, 
with  string  above  the  elber.  She  hin't 
got  a  wyste.  She's  all  one  ])iece! 
Yass !"  Dickensy,  undoubtedly ;  Init 
then,  if  two  men  work  in  the  same  muck 
heap,  there  will  be  the  same  odors,  and 
the  same  possibility  of  a  rich  gardening. 
The  flowers  will  be  of  the  same  varieties. 
No  man  can  claim  a  royalty  in  the 
smells,  be  they  sweet  or  be  they  glad- 
some. Again,  take  this  hint  at  a  type. 
Could  it  be  done  better?  "You  do  see, 
don't  you,  that  Dr.  Pordage  zcas  right? 
For  this  good  lady  could  glisscr  and  al- 
ways appuyait,  until  her  accuracy  had 
been  entered  on  the  minutes." 

Stradella.       By   F.   Marion   Crawford.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

In  Mr.  Crawford  we  have  lost  an  in- 
imitable artist  of  Italian  scenery  and 
Italian  life.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  shortcomings  as  a  novelist,  he  never 
failed  to  give  us  a  sun-warmed  romance 
of  that  sun  country  which  flows  with 
spiced  wines  and  honey.  In  his  last  book 
he  achieved  something  more  individual 
in  the  annals  of  romance  than  his  delin- 
eation of  Roman  scenery.  That  is  to  say, 
a  faithful  wife,  Ortensia,  was  a  Venetian 
girl,  who  had  fled  from  her  elderly 
guardian  who  purposed  to  marry  her, 
and  eloped  with  her  music  master,  Stra- 
della. The  guardian  puts'  two  famous 
cutthroats  on  their  path,  and  the  story 
henceforth  is  taken  up  with  the  schemes 
of  these  villains  and  the  narrow  escapes 
of  Ortensia  from  persistent  lovers.  Mr. 
Crawford's  animate  characterizations  do 
not  ecjual  his  inanimate.  His  gardens 
breathe  more  vitallv  than  the  lovers  in 


them.  The  people  of  his  books  speak  a 
primer  language,  while  his  scenery 
sjjcaks  the  language  of  poetry.  The  ro- 
mance itself  is  tedious  and  loiters  in 
every  wayside  tavern  along  the  road  of 
its  adventure,  it  is  as  if  a  woman  with 
a  face  for  a  tintype  had  had  herself 
painted  in  the  soft  draperies  and  colors 
belonging  to  the  canvases  of  the  old 
\'enetian  artists. 

Readings     in     American     Government     and 
Politics.       I'.y     1)1       Cliarli-     A       litanl 
New   York:   The   Macmillan   Co.     $1.90. 

Professor  Beard  has  brought  together, 
primarily  for  the  use  of  students,  an  il- 
luminating collection  of  illustrative 
materials  on  American  government  and 
politics,  a  collection  as  interesting  and  in- 
forming to  the  publicist  and  politician  as 
to  the  collegian,  a  suitable  companion 
volume  to  the  standard  works  on  .Vmeri- 
can  institutions.  The  range  covered  is 
as  wide  in  time  as  a  Texan  cow-range  in 
space.  It  stretches  from  the  Governor's 
commission  issued  by  George  III  for 
New  Hampshire  down  to  the  latest  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
upon  social  legislation.  'J'he  book  is  as 
full  of  meat  as  a  dictionary  or  an  ency- 
clopedia. To  read  straight  thru  it  would 
be  to  gorge  on  pemmican.  To  take  it  a 
meal  at  a  time  will  strengthen  the  politi- 
cal understanding.  The  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  American  affairs,  whether  fresn- 
man,  voter,  legislator  or  executive,  when 
he  is  puzzled  by  some  problem  of  gov- 
ernment, will  be  apt  to  find  in  this  volume 
some  aids  to  a  solution.  If  he  be  stirred 
by  an  insurgent  attack  upon  Speaker 
Cannon  he  will  find  here  documents  con- 
cerning the  Speaker's  powers,  their 
origin  and  extent  and  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  maintaining  or  curtailing 
them.  If  municipal  matters  attract  his 
attention  he  can  read  the  best  utterances 
upon  the  form  of  municipal  organization, 
the  relation  of  city  to  State  and  the  func- 
tions of  a  city  administration.  If  he  be 
tough-minded  and  make  taxation  his 
favorite  study  he  will  find  here  extracts 
and  references  which  will  send  him  to 
the  pastures  where  that  stony  and  sandy 
subject  has  been  made  to  yield  blades  of 
green,  nutritious  grass.  If  the  five-to- 
fcMir  decisions  <if  Supreme  Courts  per- 
plex him  and  he  wonders  whether,  after 
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all,   ultimate    wisdom    be    clad    in    black      issued  by  a  reputable  publisher.     It  r^- 

gown  and  perched  upon  judicial  benches,     scnibles  the  local  guides  to  foreign  cities 

he  can  learn  how  the  courts  were  able  to 

set  themselves   above  legislatures,   what 

struggles  have  been  waged  against  their 

assumptions  of  power,  why  they  won  and 

what  limitations  they  set,  at  present,  to 

their  own  pretensions.    The  book,  in  fact, 

is   a   grab-bag,    with    all   prizes   and    no 

blanks. 

The    Conquest    of    the    Air. 

Bcrgct.    Xcw  York:  (i.   I' 
$3-50. 

This  is  a  timely  and  useful  book,  writ- 
ten  with   French  clarity   and  illustrated 
with     thirty-two     full-page     half-tones 
from  photographs.    Still  more  novel  and 
useful  than  the  pictorial  illustrations  are 
the    eighty-two    diagrams    in    the    text, 
showing  the  construction  of  dirigible  bal- 
loons and  aeroplanes  of  all  kinds  and  the 
principles    on    which    they    work.      The 
theory  and  mechanism  of  all  the  rival 
aeroplanes  of  which  wc  hear  so  much  in 
the  newspapers  are  carefully  explained 
and  illustrated.     M.  Bcrget  is  naturally 
proud  of  the  leading  part  which  France 
has  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation,  but  he  is 
somewhat    unjust    in    his 
references  to  the  Wright 
brothers.       The     relative 
merits     of     the      various 
models  is,  of  course,  yet 
undetermined,  but  in  view 
of    the    monoplane    acci- 
dents  in   France   and   the 
recent    flight    around    the 
Eiffel  Tower,  made  by  a 
Wright  machine,  he  is  not 
warranted  in  holding  that 
the  Wright  biplane  is  in- 
ferior    in      stal)ility     and 
safety  to  the  French  mono- 
planes.  His  objection  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Wriglit 
brothers     require    months 
to  learn  to  fly.  while  those 
practising  on  a  monoplane 
learn  in  four  or  five  les- 
sons,   could    not    now    be 
maintained  in  consideration  of  the  suc- 
cess  that    Wilbur   Wright   is   having   in 
teaching  the  army  men  at  College  Park. 
The  translation  of  this  book  is  one  of 
the  most  absurd  that  wc  have  ever  seen 
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which  tourists  are  fond  of  quoting.  The 
anonymous  translator  uses  quotation 
marks  promiscuously  and  disregards 
1-jiglish  idiom  in  a  way  that  is  often 
amusing  and  sometimes  misleading.  The 
following  are  fair  samples  of  his  Eng- 
lish: 

"The  fundamental  points  in  the  construction 
of  liclicopteres  was  therefore  recognized  to  be 
the  simultaneous  use  of  two  screws,  one 
screwing  on  the  right,  the  other  screwing  on 
the  left,  and  turning  in  opposite  direction"^ 
around  vertical  axes."  "So  long  as  the  Broth- 
ers Wriglit  refuse  to  make  avail  of  tliis  iauncli- 
ing  "rail.'  they  will  hold  an  inferior  po^ition  " 
"In  turning  their  app.iratus  asstmus  itself  to 
the  most  convenient  inclination."  "Thus  we 
shall  have  'hat  bands'  for  'aeroplane  messen- 
gers,' who  will  go  straight  from  city  to  city 
every  hour,  or  even  more  often." 

The  Golden  Season.     By  Myra  Kelly.     New 
^'o'l<:   Diiuliloday.  Page  &  Co.     $1.20. 

The  author  of  "Little  Citizens"  has  a 
story  to  tell  of  a  college  in  New  York, 
which   we  would   identify  as   Teachers' 
College,  at  Columbia  University,  except 
for  her  insistence  upon  its  "gray  walls." 
Now.    as    e  v  e  r  V  b  o  d  y 
knows,      the      walls      of 
Teachers'    College    arc    a 
dull  red.  and  not  gray  at 
all.      The    life    inside    the 
walls      is      anything     but 
gray,  if  we  are  to  accept 
Myra      Kelly's      present- 
ment   of    it :    but    full    of 
]>rankish       and       freakish 
spirits.     The  escajiadcs  of 
l-'lizabeth  Alvord  are  not 
.'ihvays  in  the  best  of  taste, 
but   they   are   girlish   and 
gay.      and      the      chapter 
wherein  she  plays  the  part 
of  "Mrs.  Dowling"  at  one 
of  the  kindergarten 
seances,  in  which  the  seri- 
ous    maiden     aunts     bent 
their  luinds  to  the  consid- 
eration of  "Mothcr-Play- 
Study- Problems,"      is      a 
piece  of  pure  humor  that 
is    not    easily    tuatched.      The    heroine 
of     The     Golden     Season     is     a     rich 
girl,    beautiful    and    attractive,   but   the 
soberer     sisters     of     her     college     are 
not      forgotten.      nor      their      pathetic. 
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heroic  struggles  to  attain  the  cov- 
eted diploma  on  the  slenderest  of  means. 
The  Golden  Season  is  a  contribution  to 
the  somewhat  meager  list  of  co-educa- 
tional romances,  and  it  is  an  amusing 
novel  for  an  idle  hour.  An  hour  that  is 
filled  with  laughter  is  not  ill  spent. 

J* 

Commercialism  and  Journalism.  By  Hamil- 
ton Holt.  Boston:  Hougliton,  Mifflin 
Company.     $i. 

This  little  volume  contains  one  of  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  University  of 
California  in  the  Weinstock  seiies  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  "various 
])hases  of  the  moral  law  in  its  bearing 
on  business  life  in  the  new  economic 
order."  It  differs  decidedly  from  the 
general  run  of  academic  lectures  in  its 
lively  style  and  in  its  frank  exposure  of 
existing  abuses.  Mr.  Holt  draws  freely 
upon  his  own  experience  as  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Indei'i:.\dknt  and  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  policies 
of  other  offices  for  specific  illustrations 
of  the  more  or  loss  insidious  attempts 
that  are  constantly  being  made  to  draw 
the  editor  from  the  narrow  path  of  rec- 
titude and  impartialitv.  lie  is  not  afraid 
of  giving  names  and  he  backs  up  every 
statement  with  an  abundance  of  actual 
instances.  To  those  persons  who  put 
im])licit  faith  in  everytiiing  they  sec  in 
])rint,  if  such  still  exist,  and  to  those  who 
having  found  periodical  press  false  in 
one  thing  have  come  to  think  it  false  in 
all,  this  book  will  serve  as  a  wholesome 
corrective,  for  Mr.  Holt,  in  s])ite  of  what 
he  says  of  the  pernicious  influence  of 
commercialism  on  journalism,  gives  fidl 
credit  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day  ff)r 
their  leadership  in  moral  and  social  re- 
forms as  well  as  for  their  efficiency  and 
interest.  ^>t 

The  Shadow  Between  His  Shoulder  Blades. 
By  Joel  Cliandler  Harris.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $i. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Civil  War,  with 
the  scenes  laid  along  the  route  of  Gen- 
eral Forrest's  raids  in  Tennessee.  It  is 
told  by  "Uncle  Billy  Sanders,"  which 
was  as  much  a  favorite  character  with 
the  author  as  Uncle  Remus,  and  wa<  the 
one  which  most  nearly  resembled  some 
aspects  of  his  own  personality.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  had  a  gracious  way  of 
insinuating  himself  into  the  pa.st.  And 
^\be^  in  it  his  kindly  genius  interpreted 


events  there  in  a  way  that  did  not  pro- 
voke bitterness  or  kindle  the  dying  em- 
bers of  strife.  Thus  his  contribution  to 
literature  on  the  race  pr(jblem  was  Uncle 
Remus.  He  was  a  man  whose  mind  was 
founded  upon  courage  and  the  wisdom 
of  peace.  And  no  better  example  of  his 
peculiar  intelligence  and  t'jlerant  humor 
can  be  found  than  this  little  volume.  It 
is  a  slight  story,  based  upon  a  few  slight 
incidents  and  redeemed  by  the  method  of 
the  telling,  as  some  homely  face  is  im- 
mortalized bv  the  brush  of  an  artist. 


A  Guide  to  the  Country  Home.  By  Edward 
Knccland  i^irkiiison.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Tlie  Outing  Publishing  Company. 
$1. 

A  practical  treatise,  intended  for 
those  who  have  capacity,  energy  and 
pluck — and  some  money  to  spend,  judi- 
ciously, on  farm-building.  The  book  is 
one  of  wide  and  wise  suggestions,  which 
cover  a  large  variety  of  marketable  farm 
products,  ranging  from  bee-made  honey 
to  ample  and  well-filled  milk  bags.  Few 
cultivators  would  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  svstem  of  farming  which  the  author's 
larger  plan  contemplates,  but  any  farmei 
of  intelligence  would  find  much  practical 
value  in  the  details  as  minutely  given  in 
Mr.  Tarkinson's  book,  for  specific  scien- 
tific trcritment,  for  instance,  of  the  horse, 
cow,  swine,  fowls;  for  the  curing  of  the 
various  meat  products ;  for  the  care  and 
kcej),  co.st  and  profit,  of  the  orchard, 
kitchen  and  market  gardens,  etc.  The 
parts  devoted  to  architecture — and  the 
architect  nowadays  seems  a  necessary 
adjunct  even  to  the  building  of  a  i^ig- 
pen — give  the  iatesl  modern  theories  as 
to  the  construction  of  healthy  homes  for 
all  these  am'mals.  There  are  to  be  im- 
proved beehives,  pig-pens,  cow-stables 
graiie-houses.  etc.  It  would  be  advisable 
— and  the  author  in  his  own  wav  sug- 
gests as  much — to  begin  with  a  little  pre- 
ferred stock  of  all  kinds — good  Guern- 
seys, for  instance,  and  Holsteins.  and  the 
like,  and  not  to  omit  a  little  preferred 
bank  stock,  and.  perhaps,  a  few  shares  of 
ilu  same  first-class  securities  as  the 
>^uburban  cultivator  finds  useful.  With 
the  bread,  so  to  say.  thus  spread  upon 
the  waters,  and  buttered,  let  him  put 
hard  work  into  the  furrows  and  hope  into 
the  market-basket,  and  trust  to  time  for 
the  reliu-ns. 
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....The  weakest  department  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  is  apt  to  be  their 
treatment  of  foreign  affairs,  both  editorially 
and  as  news.  For  that  reason  we  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  unusually  full  and  in- 
telligent discussion  of  foreign  news  in  the 
Catholic  weekly  America. 

....A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
Lorin  F.  Deland's  Imagination  in  Business 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to 
an  uncommonly  readable  little  book.  Here  are 
tales  of  business  imagination  that  outdo  the 
wildest  inventions  of  the  story  tellers,  and  they 
are  all  true.  We  are  all  "ultimate  consumers," 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  we  are  led 
sometimes  to  buy— in  a  quite  legitimate  way, 
receiving  full  value  for  our  money.  Mr.  De- 
land  lays  down  general  rules  in  the  telling  of 
his  concrete  instances.  (Harper's.  50  cents 
net.) 

The    fiftieth   anniversary   of   Darwinism 

has  brought  many  a  volume,  mostly  solid  and 
serious,  but  here  is  one  that  strives  to  strike  a 
note  of  romance,  a  decorated  and  annotated 
edition  of  the  late  Landon  Smith's  Evolu- 
tion (Luce  &  Co.,  Boston).  These  curious 
verses  first  appeared  in  their  entirety  as  a 
"filler"  among  the  "want  ads'"  of  a  New  York 
daily,  but  they  found  lodgment  in  scrapbooks 
and  memories,  and  many  readers  will  recog- 
nize the  first  stanza : 

"When  you  were   a  tadpole  and   I   was  a  fish 

In   the    Paleozoic   time. 
And   side  by  side  on   the  ebbing  tide 

We  sprawled   thru   the  ooze  and   slime, 
Or   skittered   with    many   a   caudal   flip 

Thru   the    depths   of    the   Cambrian   fen. 
My   heart  was  rife  with   the  joy   of  life 

For  I   loved  you  even   then." 

....That  omnivorous  reader,  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  reads  to  great  purpose,  and  is  generous 
with  his  store  of  acquired  wealth.  He  gives 
of  it  freely  to  those  whose  tastes  resemble  his. 
gladly  pointing  them  to  storerooms  of  whose 
very  existence  he  might  otherwise  remain  un- 
aware. Nor  docs  this  delightful  companion  in- 
sist upon  forcing  his  own  appreciation  and  de- 
light upon  us  in  introductions  or  comment;  he 
simply  places  before  us  his  gathered  treasures, 
and.  having  said  circumsf'icc,  stands  aside.  It 
is  thus  with  his  latest  volume  of  choice  bits 
from  many  sources.  Sonic  Friends  of  Mine:  A 
Rally  of  Mm.  Here  are  "Chance  Acquaint- 
ances" described  by  Pope,  Hazlitt.  Lowell,  and 
Hilaire  Belloc;  "Country  Gentlemen"  limned 
by  Alfred  Cochrane.  James  Paterson.  and  John 
Brown;  "Good  Servants"  praised  by  Baring- 
Gould  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  ".Adven- 
tures" drawn  for  us  by  Borrow.  Major  Tru- 
mann,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  C.  G.  Lcland : 
"Painters"  appreciated  by  Vasari.  Hazlitt.  and 
others;  "Bookworn)s"  lovingly  remembered  by 
Washington  Irving  and  Oi.irles  T^imb ;  and 
clergymen,  men  of  law  and  medicine,  patriots, 
talkers,  poets,  and  many  others,  their  memory 
kept  green  for  us  by  eIo(|ucnt  pens,  (Macmil- 
lan,  $1.25  net.) 


Pebbles 

Minister.— -And  the  child's  name,  madam? 

Mother  (firmly). — Name  him  Nansen 
Shackleton  Cook  Peary  Smith.  I'm  not  going 
to  take  any  chances.— iVea-   York  Sun. 

First  Girl  (looking  at  the  statue  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo)— What  terribly  thick  waists 
girls  must  have  had  in  those  days ! 

Second  Girl — Yes,  but  perhaps  the  gentle- 
men's arms  were  longer. — Human  Life. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  do  great  stunts  as  well, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Anecdotes  we  didn't  tell. 

— IVashington  Post. 

"If  you  refuse  me,"  said  the  young  man,  "1 
shall  blow  out  my  brains." 

"I'd  hate  to  have  you  do  that,"  replied  the 
girl,  thoughtfully,  "and  yet  it  would  be  a  good 
joke  on  pa.  He  says  you  haven't  any,  you 
know." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"In  choosing  his  men."'  said  the  Sabbath- 
school  superintendent,  "Gideon  did  not  select 
those  who  laid  aside  their  arms  and  threw 
themselves  down  to  drink ;  he  took  those  who 
watched  with  one  eye  and  drank  with  the 
other." — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 

A  WELi.-KNOWN  sculptor  tclIs  the  following 
story : 

"Whenever  I  see  a  toothpick  I  think  of  a 
dinner  that  was  given  in  Rome  in  honor  of 
two  Turkish  noblemen. 

"I  sat  beside  the  younger  of  the  noblemen. 
He  glittered  with  gold  embroidery  and  great 
diamonds,  but  nevertheless  I  pitied  him  sin; 
ccrely,  for  he  was  strange  to  our  tabic  man- 
ners, and  some  of  his  errors  were  both  ludi- 
crous and  painful. 

"Toward  the  dinner's  end  a  servant  ex- 
tended to  the  young  man  a  plate  of  tooth- 
picks. He  waved  the  plate  away,  saying  in  a 
low  and  bitter  voice : 

"  'No,  thank  you,  I  have  already  eaten  two 
of  the  accursed  things,  and  I  want  no  more.'  " 

Tlie  ship  upon  clearing  the  harbor  ran  into 
a  half-pitching,  half-rolling  sea,  that  became 
particidarly  noticeable  about  the  time  the 
twenty-five  passengers  at  the  captain's  tablo 
sat  down  to  dinner. 

"I  hope  that  all  twenty-five  of  you  will  havi- 
a  pleasant  trip,"  the  captain  told  them  as  the 
soup  appeared,  "and  that  this  little  assemblage 
of  twenty-four  will  reach  port  much  benefited 
by  the  voyage.  I  look  upon  these  twenty-two 
smiling  faces  much  as  a  father  does  upon  hi> 
family,  for  I  am  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
this  group  of  seventeen.  I  hope  that  all  thir- 
teen of  you  will  join  me  later  in  drinking  to 
a  merry  trip.  I  believe  that  we  seven  fellow 
passengers  are  most  congenial  and  I  applaud 
the  iudgtnent  which  chose  from  the  passenger 
list  these  three  persons  for  my  table.  You  and 
I.  my  dear  sir,  are — Here,  steward!  Bring  on 
the  fish  and  clear  away  these  dishes" — Every- 
body's Magaziui. 
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Good  Will 

Whether  the  song  of  the  angels  wa.s 
Peace  and  good  will,  or  Peace  to  men  of 
good  will,  we  are  not  concerned  to  dis- 
cuss. Whichever  it  is,  and  was,  is  a 
matter  of  no  concern,  for  they  are  both 
one.  It  was  Peace  and  good  will  just 
the  same,  and  to  the  same  people,  for 
there  is  no  peace  to  them  not  of  good 
will ;  and  to  those  of  good  will  there  is 
ever  peace. 

What  a  benediction  of  peace  the  ad- 
vent brought  to  the  world!  Then  it  be- 
gan, a  slender  rill  of  peace,  like  the  smile 
on  the  Maid- Mother's  face  as  she  bent 
over  the  Child  ;  but  that  rill  was  to  be- 
come a  river  and  then  an  ocean  of  peace 
to  flood  the  whole  earth,  even  as  the 
Mother's  smile  was  to  .spread  a  ringing 
firmament  of  joy  over  every  family  of 
man  to  whom  the  Christmas  message 
was  to  come.  Those  angels  that  filled 
the  .«^hepher(ls'  ears  and  hearts  with  sol- 
emn rapture  were  to  sound  a  wider 
cadence  heard  the  world  around,  calling 
Truth  and  Justice  to  descend  and  dwell 
with  men  till  Heaven's  high  palace  hall 
.*^hall  open  wide  her  gales  as  in  high  fes- 
tival of  peace  and  praise. 

And    yet    the   world    is    still   seeking 


peace  with  the  sword.  But  it  is  much 
that  peace  is  the  purpose,  the  sought 
with  smoking  enginery  of  war.  The 
nations  protest  that  they  hate  war,  that 
they,  each  of  them,  are  resolved  not  to 
provoke  war,  but  that  it  is  only  their  sus- 
picion and  fear  of  other  nations  that 
makes  them  assume  in  time  of  peace  the 
waste  and  extravagance  of  war.  l>y  and 
by — before  many  years  now — they  will 
learn  each  that  the  other  can  be  trusted 
not  to  provf)ke  the  greatest  curse  the 
world  knows.  Then  Russia  shall  fill  her 
steppes  with  a  teeming  yeomanry  who 
shall  be  allowed  to  till  the  fruitful  soil, 
and  will  not  flee  to  happier  lands  to 
escape  the  hated  military  service.  Then 
Germany  shall  not  madly  increase  her 
naval  armaments  to  match  tho.se  of  Brit- 
ain, and  iJritain  shall  not  strain  to  double 
hers  that  she  may  surpass  those  of  her 
dreaded  rival.  Then  this  our  land  shall 
no  more  be  content  to  be  the  refuge  of 
the  peoples,  but  shall  restore  her  regi- 
ments and  her  marines  to  peaceful  in- 
dustry, and  be  the  example  of  confident 
])eace  to  all  'the  republics  of  the  world. 
Then  shall  we  have  the  world's  federa- 
tion of  nations,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace 
ruler  of  them  all.  It  comes.  We  can 
even  now  see  its  dawning.  Let  the  swift 
vears  fly  more  swift  that  shall  bring  the 
full  day ! 

Give  us  peace,  good  Lord,  not  in  our 
time  only,  but  in  all  times  for  all  the 
generations  of  universal  good  will ! 


Church   Federation 

Do  our  readers  know  that  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  religious  movement  of  this 
country  is  that  represented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America?  Do  they  know  that  it  is  now- 
well  organized  and  is  preparing  to  ex- 
tend its  beneficent  work?  Do  they  know 
ihat  it  embraces  nearly  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  land,  banded  together 
to  express  and  practise  the  unity  and 
also  the  service  of  their  common  faith? 

What  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
can  .accomplish  is  not  yet  fully  made 
plain,  for  it  has  but  just  begun  its  work. 
A  vear  ago  it  held,  in  Philadelphia,  its 
!ir.«;t  meeting  after  its  organization  in 
New  York.    It  has  an  executive  commit- 
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tee  representing  the  various  denomina- 
tions, which  meets  once  a  year,  and  has 
just  held  its  first  pubHc  session  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  It  v^as  an  enthusiastic  and 
useful  meeting-,  and  the  reports  showed 
that  the  Federation  has  already  begun  to 
do  service.  It  has  auxiliary  local  feder- 
ations in  the  various  States,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  harmonize  or  prevent  rival 
differences.  In  Vermont,  for  example, 
there  were  reported  sixty-four  cases  of 
interdenominational  action  in  the  inter- 
ests of  unity.  In  all  the  States  the  plan 
is  to  substitute  for  the  old  way  of  denom- 
inations working  independently  of  each 
other  the  new  way  of  co-operative  activ- 
ity and  mutual  helpfulness.  The  denom- 
inational home  missionary  societies, 
which  have  been  too  much  rivals  with 
each  other,  are  under  this  new  influence 
becoming  allies,  and  conferring  about 
their  mission  fields.  This  requires  large 
statesmanship  in  place  of  sanctified  sel- 
fishness and  denominational  greed.  Chi- 
cago and  Denver  will  be  the  headquarters 
for  executive  activities  which  will  give 
leadership  and  inspiration  in  the  interior 
and  the  West. 

Another  special  field  of  service  for  the 
Federation  will  be  found  in  directing  the 
relations  of  the  Churches  to  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  people.  This 
matter  was  brought  before  the  body  by  a 
special  committee  of  which  Dr.  North  is 
chairman,  and  by  a  deputation  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  At  its 
great  meeting  in  Toronto  the  Federation 
of  Labor  had  asked  the  Churches  to  set 
apart  the  Sunday  in  September  before 
Labor  Day  as  a  Labor  Sunday,  when 
special  attention  shall  be  directed  to  the 
questions  which  concern  workers,  and 
when  workmen  shall  be  especially  asked 
to  attend.  This  request  was  presented  to 
the  Federation  of  the  Churches,  and  in 
response  the  request  was  commended  to 
the  Churches  for  their  hearty  compliance, 
to  be  observed  with  sermons  and  other 
appropriate  observances.  Thus  the  two 
Federations,  of  labor  and  prayer,  are 
brought  closer  together.  The  best  man 
in  the  country  will  be  sought  to  lead  that 
work. 

This  is  but  the  beginning.  The  Feder- 
ation of  Churches  means  two  things : 
First,  unity  in  place  of  severance;  and, 


secondly,  service  for  the  social  needs  of 
the  world  in  place  of  aloofness  or  indif- 
ference. We  ask  for  local  interdenomi- 
national federation  everywhere  "that  they 
may  be  one." 


Selma  Lagerlof  and  the  Symbolists 

The  reaction  from  realism  is  a  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  literature  of  al- 
most all  languages  at  the  present  time, 
less,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere,  because  we  do  not  take  litera- 
ture seriously  and  the  pendulum  had  not 
gone  so  far  in  the  previous  swing.  The 
realists,  or  veritists.  or  naturalists,  as 
they  sometimes  preferred  to  call  them- 
selves, professed  to  give  the  plain  truth 
about  life,  which  meant  generally  that 
they  turned  the  coat  inside  out  to  expose 
its  seamy  side.  This  aspect  of  it  has 
more  interest  for  a  tailor  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  the  public.  The  realistic  novel- 
ists scornfully  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  pointing  a  moral  in  their  books,  just 
as  the  realistic  artists  indignantly  repu- 
diated any  intention  of  telling  a  story  in 
their  paintings.  But  these  writers  could 
write  and  these  painters  could  paint  with 
unprecedented  skill,  and  thru  the  concen- 
tration of  their  efforts  on  technique 
taught  the  world  a  lesson  which  it  has 
not  forgotten  in  the  reaction  against 
them. 

The  new  idealism  is.  therefore,  sharp- 
er-sighted and  farther-sighted  than  the 
old.  Its  optimism,  when  it  is  optimistic. 
is  attained,  not  by  ignoring,  but  by  mas- 
tering the  unpleasant  facts  of  life.  It 
keeps  the  method  of  realism,  but  adapts 
it  to  its  own  purposes.  .Accordingly  wc 
have  stories  and  plays  composed  of  the 
prosaic  scenes  and  commonplace  conver- 
sation of  actual  life,  but  illumined  from 
within  by  an  esoteric  significance.  We 
have  modern  examples  of  the  fable,  the 
parable,  the  allegory  and  the  apolog.  as 
well  as  more  novel  forms  not  easy  to 
classify  under  the  old  names.  In  short, 
it  is  a  revival  of  symbolism.  The  sym- 
bolists teach,  not  by  injunction  as  in  ser- 
mons, not  by  examples  as  in  novels,  but 
by  the  more  subtle  method  of  suggestion. 
Most  of  the  tales  of  humanized  animals 
now  so  popular  among  yotmg  and  old 
have  as  clear  an  ethical  purpose  as  the 
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fables  of  /5?-sop.  Kipling  uses  the  jungle 
folk  to  teach  individualism.  Maeterlinck 
uses  the  bees  to  teach  socialism,  notwith- 
standing that  Lord  Avcbury,  better 
known  as  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  fore- 
most British  authority  on  bees  and  ants, 
is  the  head  of  an  anti-socialist  society. 
Kipling,  beginning  with  a  pure  realism 
of  an  unusually  vivid  sort,  has  gradually 
developed  the  mystical  tendency.  Mae- 
terlinck, on  the  contrary,  was  a  mystic, 
from  the  beginning,  a  leader  of  the 
Young  P>elgian  symbolists,  and  his  latest 
play,  "The  Blue  Bird."  differs  from  "The 
Intruder"  chiefly  in  being  sane  and 
wholesome  instead  of  morbid  and  dec- 
adent. 

From  Denmark  come  Carl  Ewald's 
tales,  quiet  and  deep  as  a  mountain  pool ; 
Russia  gives  us  Merejkowski's  historical 
trilogy  of  Julian,  Leonardo  and  Peter, 
containing  a  mystical  theology  hidden  in 
its  strange  confusion  of  picturesque  de- 
tails. In  Germanv  Pastor  Frenssen's 
"Jorn  Uhl"  and  "Holyland,"  tedious  and 
uninteresting  as  they  appear  to  us,  are 
heralded  as  a  new  gospel,  or,  rather,  as 
the  retelling  of  the  old  in  a  form  accept- 
able to  the  present  generation.  It  is 
natural  that  the  great  master  of  the  par- 
able should  appear  in  person  in  the  works 
of  recent  symbolists.  Olive  Schreiner. 
whose  "Dreams"  are  the  best  of  modern 
allegories,  introduced  the  figure  of  Jesus 
in  her  "Trooper  Peter  Halket."  When 
Kennedy's  play,  "The  Servant  in  the 
House,"  was  put  on  the  stage  in  this 
country,  the  leading  character,  Manson. 
was  made  up  to  represent  the  traditional 
pictures  of  Christ,  but  in  England  the 
censor  would  not  allow  this.  In  Jerome's 
"Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  the 
person  who  converts  and  regenerates  his 
fellow-boarders  was  an  angel  in  the  story, 
but  the  incarnation  of  "The  Better  Self" 
in  the  play.  There  have  been  many  mes- 
sianic novels  appearing  this  year,  but 
none  of  great  importance. 

Among  French  writers  of  the  day 
Anatolc  France  is  most  conspicuous  as  a 
symbolist,  but  not  of  the  idealistic  sort. 
His  recent  allegorical  history  of  France, 
"The  Island  of  Penguina,"  is  as  brutal 
in  its  satire  as  "Gulliver's  Travels." 
In  England  there  is  Chesterton,  who, 
in  "The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday" 
and   his   new   novel,   "The   Ball  and   the 


Cross,"  has  not  hesitated  to  express  the 
deepest  Christian  doctrines  in  the  most 
grotesque  and  startling  imagery.  H.  G. 
Wells,  before  he  went  off  on  his  present 
tack,  made  effective  use  of  symbolism. 
His  "Food  of  the  Gods,"  for  example,  is 
an  allegory  of  the  rise  of  socialism  or 
something  of  the  kind.  In  this  country 
James  Lane  Allen  has  always  employed 
a  delicate,  symbolic  suggestion,  and  of 
late  this  tendency  has  becrmie  more  pro- 
nounced, h'rank  Norris,  if  he  had  lived, 
might  have  become  one  of  the  world's 
great  symbcjlists,  for  he  began  where 
Zola  left  off. 

Seeing  how  wide  is  the  movement  tak- 
ing this  form  it  is  fitting  that  the  Xobel 
Prize  for  literature  of  an  idealistic  tend- 
ency should  go  this  year  to  Selma  La- 
gerlof.  She  represents  the  reaction  in 
Sweden  against  the  coarse  realism  of 
Strindberg.  Whether  she  is  telling  a 
story  of  the  birds  and  animals,  or  re- 
casting an  ancient  saga,  or  dealing  with 
modern  Sicily,  she  aims  always  to  teach 
and  inspire,  and  the  reader  who  gets  only 
the  superficial  meaning  of  it  misses  its 
better  part.  She  has,  too.  the  faults  of 
the  mystics,  a  lack  of  constructive  power, 
a  confusion  of  imagery.  Her  long 
stories  are  chains  of  episodes,  in  which 
the  connection  and  relevancy  are  some- 
times hard  to  find. 

In  "The  Miracles  of  Antichrist"  she  is 
kind  enough  to  give  the  key  to  the  inter- 
pretation, calling  upon  the  Pope,  as 
Browning  does  in  "The  King  and  the 
Book,"  to  deliver  judgment  in  the  end. 
Antichrist  is  modern  atheistic  socialism 
and  in  general  the  materialistic  reform 
movement  which  in  this  age  performs 
many  of  the  mighty  works  of  primitive 
Christianity,  but  without  being  inspired 
by  its  spirit.  Antichrist  brings  plenty 
upon  earth,  but  makes  people  fcirget 
heaven.  He  preaches  the  love  of  man. 
but  the  hatred  of  God.  IJe  heals  the 
sick  and  inspires  martyrs,  and  rich  men 
come  from  far  to  lay  offerings  at  his 
feet.  The  allcgorv  is  based  on  the  Sicil- 
ian legend : 

"When  Anticlirist  comes,  he  shall  seem  as 
Clirist.  There  shall  be  great  want  and  Anti- 
christ shall  po  from  land  to  land  and  give 
bread  to  the  poor.  And  he  shall  find  many 
followers." 

According  to  the  .story,  a  counterfeit 
has  been  made  (^f  the   wonder-working 
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bambino  of  the  Church  of  Aracoeli  on 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  the  two  images 
have  become  confounded.  No  one  can 
tell  whether  the  true  Christ-child  is  in 
Rome  or  Sicily.  So  they  put  it  to  the 
same  test  of  genuineness  as  the  three 
rings  of  Nathan  the  Wise.  The  village 
of  Diamante,  which  holds  the  rival  im- 
age, prospers  exceedingly,  more  than 
Rome  in  fact.  There  come  to  it  hos])i- 
tals,  factories  and  schools,  and,  as  the 
final  and  crowning  blessing,  a  railroad 
up  Mount  ^tna,  bringing  crowds  of 
tourists.  But  a  priest  of  the  village 
watching  the  people  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  have  become  idolaters  in- 
stead of  Christians.  They  prayed  for 
lottery  tickets  and  good  years  and  daily 
bread  and  health  and  money  and  they 
got  them,  but  none  came  to  the  church 
to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  or 
for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  So  he  takes 
the  image  of  Antichrist  down  from  the 
altar  and  attempts  to  burn  it  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. This,  however,  he  is  prevent- 
ed from  doing,  and  the  Pope,  who  is  evi- 
dently not  Pius  X,  rebukes  him  for  it. 
telling  him  that  he  should  rather  have 
brought  the  two  images  together,  which, 
to  come  down  to  bald  language,  means 
that  thru  Christian  socialism  the  prob- 
lem is  to  be  solved. 

J* 

Volunteer  Censorship 

The  official  censorship  of  indecent  and 
vulgar  plays  in  Great  Britain  lately 
aroused  some  o])position.  but  it  carried 
sound  judgment  and  prevailed.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  again  discussion  over  the  vol- 
unteer censor.ship  of  novels,  such  as  one 
lately  written  by  IL  G.  Wells,  which  re- 
ceived severe  criticism  lately  in  The  Tx- 
DEPENDENT.  In  the  London  Spectator  it 
was  denounced  as  "poisonous,"  fit  to  be 
burnt,  and  the  common  judgment,  out- 
side of  club  life,  aj^proves.  To  Ix*  sure 
Mr.  Wells  has  written  to  The  Spectator 
in  defense  of  his  novel,  which  is  itself  a 
defense  of  free  love,  only  to  call  forth 
stronger  denunciation. 

Now  the  British  circulating  libraries 
have  taken  up  the  evil.  They  buy  popu- 
lar books,  an  edition  at  once,  and  distrib- 
ute them  to  their  multitude  of  branch 
lil)rarics.  There  are  half  a  dozen  of  these 
companies,  and  they  have  suffered  no  lit- 
tle criticism  because  thev  have  inadver- 


tently purchased  and  distributed  offen- 
sive novels.  At  times  they  have  felt 
obliged  to  withdraw  them  after  purchase 
with  considerable  loss.  They  have  there- 
fore agreed  to  form  a  sort  of  moral  trust, 
not  a  financial  one,  called  the  Circulating 
Libraries  Association,  composed  of  six 
companies,  like  .Mudie's,  and  have  agreed 
that  they  will  circulate  no  books  which 
they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  examine  a 
week  at  least  before  issue  ;  that  "they  will 
not  circulate  or  sell  any  bot)k  considered 
'objectionable'  by  any  three  members  of 
the  association"  :  and  "that  they  will  do 
their  best  to  make  the  circulation  of  any 
book  considered  'doubtful'  by  any  three 
members  of  the  association  as  small  as 
])ossible."  That  is,  they  will  not  buy  or 
circulate  the  "objectionable"  books  at  all. 
and  will  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  cir- 
culation of  those  that  are  of  "doubtful" 
character.  They  ask  the  help  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  Publishers'  Association, 
thru  its  council,  cordially  supports  the 
movement,  and  calls  for  a  further  con- 
ference of  the  two  associations  with  the 
.A.uthors'  Society. 

Of  course,  some  object,  particularly 
some  authors.  Mr.  Wells  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  agree ;  and  Mr.  Ednuuid  Gosse 
has  written  his  protest  to  The  Times. 
He  calls  it  "a  serious  danger  to  literary 
liberty."  "'a  censorship  of  the  press."  He 
says: 

"If  the  proposal  of  the  CirciilatiuR  Libraries 
.Association  is  tanu'y  accepted  by  the  publish- 
ers, there  must  be  an  end  to  all  liberty  of  pub- 
lication. I  will  take  leave  to  shelter  myself 
l)ehind  the  noble  fervor  of  Milton,  who.  re- 
sisting what  answered  to  the  Circulatinp  Li- 
brary Association  of  his  time — namely,  the 
lomnn'ssioners  assembled  in  star  chamber  for 
ihe  prevention  of  scandalous  publications — re- 
plied; "Suppose  we  could  expel  sin  by  this 
means;  look,  how  much  we  thus  expel  sin.  so 
nuich   we  expel  of  virtue.'  " 

We  would  remind  Mr.  Gosse  that  a  re- 
fusal to  buy  does  not  at  all  correspond 
with  the  law  of  Milton's  day  forbidding 
to  print. 

But  Mr.  Gosse  here  misrepresents  Mil- 
ton. Tie  docs  not  tell  his  readers  that 
in  that  great  writer's  famous  speech  in 
fav(tr  of  unlicensed  printitig  he  particu- 
larl\  excepts  some  l)ooks.     He  says: 

"Tljat  which  is  impious  or  evil  absolutely 
either  against  faith  or  manners  no  law  can 
possibly  pcmiit  that  intends  not  to  unlaw 
it.self."' 

Bv  "manners"  he  means  mores,  nior- 
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als,  precisely  what  the  Circulating  Li- 
brary Association  means  when  it  ex- 
cludes books  of  a  plainly  corrupting 
tendency. 

What  such  books  arc  may  be  illus- 
trated by  that  book  by  Mr.  Wells  which 
The  Spectator  characterized  as  "poison- 
ous." In  his  reply  to  The  Spectator 
Mr.  Wells  thus  defines  its  meaning: 

"My  book  was  written  ...  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  natural,  but  perhaps  anarchistic 
and  anti-social  idea  that  it  is  intolerable  for 
a  woman  to  have  sexual  relations  witii  a  man 
with  wlioin  she  is  not  in  U)ve.  and  natural  and 
desirable  and  admirable  for  her  to  want  them, 
and  still  more  so  to  want  children  by  a  man 
of  her  own   selection." 

This  is  the  announcement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  book  which  The  Spectator 
declares  to  be  a  glorification  of  inconti- 
nence and  adultery,  and  which  we  called 
a  "pithecanthropoid  romance"  of  "pas- 
sion reduced  to  a  scientific  formula."  It 
is  no  service  to  the  human  race  to  have 
the  brute  in  us  made  regnant  in  society. 

We  add  one  word  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Wells's  attack  on  American  conditions. 
He  says  to  The  Spectator: 

"Your  ideals  have  had  the  fullest  play  in 
the  United  States  of  America  among  the  once 
prolific  population  of  Puritan  and  Dutch  de- 
scent. There,  if  anywhere,  the  Christian  ideal 
of  marriage  and  woman's  purity,  as  you  con- 
ceive it,  has  prevailed  exclusively.  So  late  as 
1906  the  Gorki  incident  in  New  York  called 
attention  to  the  continuing  vigor  of  these  con- 
ceptions. And  yet  that  colonial  strain  has 
dwindled  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population 
of  the  States,  and  still  dwindles." 

That  is  utterly  false.  It  has  not  dwin- 
dled ;  it  has  nniltiplied  many  fold.  It  has 
spread  from  Xcw  England  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  has  filled  a  score  of 
States  with  a  tcenu'ng  population  which 
far  outnumbers  the  millions  that  have 
come  in  later  from  other  lands,  teste  the 
prevalence  of  English  names  almost 
everywhere  in  the  country.  Take  the 
nearly  five  luuulred  members  of  the  tw<i 
Houses  of  Congress  and  there  are  .scant 
sixty-five  names  that  are  not  distinctly 
English  or  Scotch.  That  does  not  look 
like  race  suicide.  It  is  true  that  in  \ew 
England  the  old  native  population  is  pro- 
portionally reduced,  but  simply  because 
for  two  centiuies  the  vigorous  young 
people  have  moved  West  to  fill  the  new 
.States.  Mr.  Wells  is  in  error  if  he  im- 
agines that  in  telling  the  story  how  a 
girl  bolts  with  a  married  man  he  is  solv- 
ing the  decline  of  the  birth  rate. 


Now  to  return  to  the  censorship  ques- 
tion. The  Circulating  Library  Associa- 
tion is  guilty  of  no  censorship;  it  is  sim- 
ply a  limited  Ixjycolt.  They  forbid  no 
writer  to  write,  no  publisher  to  print,  no 
reader  to  buy.  They  simply  agrc-e  that 
they  will  not  buy  what  they  regard  as 
immorality  just  short  of  obscenity.  In 
this  they  are  perfectly  iustifie<l.  just  as 
they  would  not  buy  books  and  distribute 
books  classed  as  "Facetiae"  or  "Curious." 
It  is  time  that  such  an  agreement  were 
made.  If  that  is  Puritanism  or  bigotr\ 
we  would  be  I'uritans  and  bigots. 


Western  Farm   Mortgages 

The  frequent  assertion  that  the  West 
ern  farmer  is  paying  off  his  mortgage 
indebtedness  beca'ise  of  his  abundant 
prosperity,  is  not  borne  out  by  some  stat- 
istics gathered  by  the  Labor  Bureau  of 
Nebraska.  That  commonwealth  has  cer- 
tainly had  its  share  of  the  advancement 
in  wealth  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
farming  sections  of  the  West.  It  had 
its  hard  times  in  the  early  nineties  and 
recovered  from  them  in  ftdl  measure.  It 
is  a  typical  prairie  State  in  many  wavs 
and  its  experience  is  probably  not  much 
diflFerent  from  that  of  its  neighbors.  Yet 
the  report  just  published  shows  that  in 
1007  16.658  mortgages  on  farms  were 
filed,  their  total  amoimt  being  $36.4-^2.- 
000.  while  those  released  were  17.090. 
for  $26,357,000  In  TO08  the  number 
filed  was  16.108.  for  $34,408,000.  and  the 
number  released.  16.004.  for  $30,701,000. 
Here  was  a  net  gain  in  mortgage  indebt- 
edness in  that  State  for  the  two  years  of 
$i3.78j.O(xi  a  condition  not  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  reports  that  liave  come 
regarding  the  abotmding  wealth  of  the 
Western  farmer.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
has  (he  appearance  of  a  retrogression  in 
actual  net  possessions  and  argues  either 
a  failure  of  the  farmer  to  save  his  mone\ 
or  a  specidative  tendencv  that  indicates 
perpetiial  indebtedness.  Considering  the 
political  capital  made  of  those  same 
mortgages  l^ack  in  the  tu'neties.  we  had 
expected  a  different  showing. 

Yet  there  are  extenuating  circtmi- 
statices  that  modify  the  sittiation.  The 
value  of  the  farms  on  which  these  mort- 
gages rest  is  today  fotir  to  six  times  that 
of  ten  years  ago.     The  loans  are  conse- 
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quently  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
worth  of  the  property  than  when  in  the 
early  nineties  the  loan  and  the  value  of 
the  security  were  more  nearly  equal.  The 
farmer  has  a  larger  equity  and  he  gets 
his  money  at  a  rate  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  old  figure.  Mortgages  are 
written  at  6  per  cent,  as  far  West  as  the 
.Sixth  Principal  Meridian,  and  investors 
find  the  security  sound.  Several  large 
life  insurance  companies  that  make  a 
specialty  of  real  estate  mortgages  declare 
the  Middle  West  wheat  belt  their  best 
territory.  The  statements  of  two  such 
companies  show  these  amounts  loaned  on 
farms  in  that  section:  Nebraska,  $9,400,- 
000;  Kansas.  $10,193,000;  Oklahoma, 
$2,136,000;  South  Dakota,  $5,534,000; 
North  Dakota,  $6,017,000;  Iowa,  $19.- 
771,000;  Missouri,  $22,561,000.  The  fact 
that  their  loans  are  constantly  increasing 
in  this  territory  is  another  evidence  of 
the  capital-seeking  tendency  of  the  West- 
ern agriculturist. 

Then  there  is  the  added  modification 
of  modern  reasons  for  borrowing.  The 
early  settler  pledged  his  farm  in  order  to 
secure  money  on  which  to  exist.  He 
spent  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  for  food 
and  clothing.  He  promised  any  interest 
the  investor  might  charge  if  he  only 
could  obtain  the  funds.  In  many  in- 
stances it  was  with  him  a  means  of  sell- 
ing his  land,  and  thousands  of  Eastern 
purchasers  of  Western  farm  loans  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  gaudily  dec- 
orated documents  that  were  practically 
worthless  and  the  losses  on  this  class  of 
investments  were  for  years  a  reproach  to 
anything  that  savored  of  realty  loans 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  modern 
farmer  borrows  for  a  different  purpose. 
He  is  either  buying  more  land  cr  is  mak- 
ing improvements  on  that  which  he  al- 
ready possesses.  He  has  learned  how 
to  use  money  in  ways  that  will  return  to 
him  a  larger  income  than  the  interest  ac- 
count, and  thus  becomes  a  business  man 
in  a  broader  sense.  With  land  constant- 
ly increasing  in  value,  as  it  has  been  do- 
ing for  a  decade,  his  real  estate  invest- 
ments are  giving  him  ample  return  and 
he  is  satisfied,  perhaps  increasing  his 
loan  in  order  to  go  deeper  into  the  new 
wealth-making  procedure.  This,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  much  of  the  increase 
noted  in  the  stati.stics  of  Nebraska. 


Within  bounds  there  is  good  business 
judgment  in  such  borrowings.  The  dan- 
ger IS  that  it  will  continue  until  the 
climax  of  values  is  passed  and  settlement 
must  come.  Prices  of  Western  farms 
cannot  continue  to  rise  forever.  In- 
deed, many  shrewd  observers  believe  that 
already  the  figures  are  higher  than  con- 
ditions warrant — that  is,  they  are  beyond 
the  limit  at  which  a  fair  interest  on  the 
investment  can  be  returned  from  the  pro- 
duction. When  this  point  is  reached  it 
means  that  prices  are  fixed  either  by  sen- 
timent or  by  speculation.  The  former  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  West ;  too  many 
changes  in  population  take  place  to  in- 
dicate the  old  homestead  affection  felt 
for  Eastern  farms  that  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  for  generations. 
The  Westerner  is  restless ;  he  is  always 
willing  to  move  on  to  more  promising 
prospects. 

The  Western  farmer  has  branched  out 
in  recent  years  into  many  activities.  He 
has  invested  in  bank  stocks  and  has  been 
a  liberal  buyer  of  lands  in  the  unsettled 
portions  of  the  Southwest,  where  is  a 
promising  outlook  for  rapid  rise  in  land 
values.  Perhaps  he  has  delayed  reduc- 
ing his  liome  debts  in  order  to  take  these 
chances  and  has  counted  on  the  future 
to  make  the  account  good.  Then,  too,  he 
has  become  a  local  investor  and  divides 
with  outside  capitalists  the  offerings 
of  desirable  loans.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  total  wealth  of  his  com- 
mtmity  is  greater  than  when  practically 
every  mortgage  was  held  in  the  East  an.l 
all  interest  payments  went  out,  instead 
of  remaining  at  home.  So  on  the  whole 
the  farming  communities  are  making 
financial  progress  and  comparatively  are 
in  the  best  condition  in  their  history,  even 
if  there  are  yet  many  millions  borrowed 
on  the  farm. 

Hut  the  Westerner  should  remember 
that  there  may  come  again  hot  winds  and 
light  yields,  and  he  ought  in  these  days  of 
thrift  and  gain  to  make  preparation  for 
such  future.  This  he  cannot  do  by  in- 
creasing his  debts,  even  tho  the  security 
increases  in  value.  Values  may  not  be 
maintained  and  creditors  may  become  in- 
sistent. To  this  extent  the  increasing 
volume  of  mortgages  is  a  danger — tho 
for  the  present  it  may  indicate  intelligent 
business  methods. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult, 
King  Leopold      probably  not  desirable,  in 

mcntioninj:^  the  d^ath  of 
King  Leopold  of  Belgiimi,  to  follow  the 
old  rule  "Nothing  but  good  of  the  dead." 
He  may  have  been  a  sagacious  ruler  of 
Belgium,  and  he  may  have  been  a  shrewd 
business  man,  but  the  foreign  world 
knows  him  only  as  the  old  roue,  the  tnan 
who  lived  in  illicit  relations  in  a  jjalace 
with  his  mistress,  called  his  morganatic 
wife;  who  quarreled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  who  managed  to  seize 
personal  possession  of  an  enormous 
area  of  Africa,  and  who  governed 
it  with  terrible  cruelty  for  his  own 
personal  wealth.  He  goes  down  to 
history  a?  one  of  the  world's  chief  mon- 
sters, one  whose  acts  have  disgraced  Bel- 
gium while  they  have  devastated  the 
Kongo.  At  last  Belgium  took  possession 
of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  and  we  mav 
hope  that  a  better  era  is  at  hand.  He 
died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  having 
received  extreme  miction,  the  priest  who 
administered  it  declaring  that  he  had  met 
the  conditions,  that  is,  that  he  had,  under 
a  religious  ceremony,  tho  not  a  legal  civil 
ceremony,  married  the  baroness  who  was 
the  mother  of  two  of  his  children.  We 
can  offer  no  criticism  of  the  priest,  for 
if  a  man  makes  confession  and  claims  to 
repent  of  his  sins,  the  priest  has  no  right 
to  refuse  the  offices  of  his  Church,  no 
matter  how  questionable  the  genuineness 
of  the  repentance  may  be.  Even  in  a 
case  of  sudden  death  the  old  rhyme  ex- 
presses hope: 

"Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground 
He  mercy  sought  and  mercy  fonnd." 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  assured  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Pope  had 
sanctioned  his  "morganatic  marriage." 


The  Abolition 
of  Football 


It  must  be  confessed  that 
college  authorities  have 
not  gained  the  respect  of 
the  public  by  their  attitude  on  the  foot- 
ball question.  They  have  permitted  and 
encouraged  the  development  of  a  game 
which  is  not  only  brutal  and  dangerous 
but  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  true  sport 
and  the  proiuotion  of  physical  culture. 
Yet  they  stick  to  it  and  defend  it  as  the 
German  universities  do  the  practice  of 
dueling.      But   in    dueling    fatalities   are 


very  rare  and  slashes  on  the  face  are  not 
nearly  so  injurious  as  the  torn  ligaments 
and  broken  lK)nes  common  in  football, 
livery  year  in  response  to  public  protests 
the  "friends  of  football"  have  promised 
to  reform  the  game.  Every  year  they 
have  br(^)ken  the  promise.  The  game  has 
grown  w^orse  right  along  and  everybody 
now  realizes  that  the  leading  coaches 
have  no  intention  of  making  any  import- 
ant changes.  Last  fall  was  the  most  fa- 
tal of  all.  The  death  roll  is  8  college  stu- 
dents, 20  high  school  students  and  2  ath- 
letic club  men.  total  30.  The  injured 
number  216,  among  which  are  19  cases 
of  concussion  of  the  brain,  IQ  fractured 
ribs,  15  broken  legs,  9  broken  arms,  12 
crackc(l  shoulder-blades.  25  internal  in- 
juries, etc.  The  defenders  of  football  art- 
fond  of  saying  that  yachting,  skating, 
horseback  riding  and  swimming  have 
even  more  victims.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference. In  football  the  injuries  are  in- 
flicted by  the  opposing  players,  often 
with  malice  prepense,  and  are  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  the  game.  In  the 
other  sports  they  are  truly  accidents.  If 
people  went  in  swimming  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  holding  each  other  under  water, 
and  if  in  every  group  of  22  bathers  some 
one  had  to  be  resuscitated  by  artificial 
respiration  every  few  minutes,  then  we 
should  imdoubtedly  have  laws  against 
swimming.  One  of  the  reasons  why  uni- 
versity authorities  generally  refuse  to 
take  action  against  football  is  the  belief 
that  athletic  prowess  increases  the  pres- 
tige of  the  institution  and  draws  sudents. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  young 
men  who  are  attracted  to  a  university  by 
this  lure  are  a  benefit  to  the  institution. 
It  is  also  questionable  whether  there  is 
any  gain  even  in  numbers.  Five  years 
ago  both  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and 
President  Butler  of  Columbia  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  football,  but 
there  was  this  differcjioe  in  the  result. 
Columbia  abolished  football  and  Harvard 
did  not.  Since  then  Columbia  has  passed 
Harvard  in  attendance  and  now  stands 
at  the  head  of  .\merican  universities.  In 
1903  Harvard  had  6.013  students  and  Co- 
lumbia 4.557.  In  i<x>l  Columbia  had 
6.132  students  and  Harvard  5.558.  Yale. 
whose  superiority  in  fcKitball  is  unques- 
tioned, is  decreasing  in  numbers,  partic- 
ularly in  the  college  which  is  most  occu- 
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pied  with  athletics.  About  the  same  time 
President  Jordan  ol  Lcland  Stanford 
and  President  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California  agreed  that  football  had 
become  unendurable,  so  the  two  institu- 
tions substituted  Rugby,  wiiich  is  a  rough 
game  still,  but  not  so  likely  to  cause  seri- 
ous injuries.  Of  course,  the  minor  col- 
leges and  the  high  schools  of  California 
had  to  follow  suit.  The  whole  State  now 
plays  Rugby  and  the  public  finds  it  a 
more  interesting  and  less  distressing 
game  to  watch.  If  the  university  author- 
ities want  to  abolish  football  they  can. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  they  are  likely  to 
be  compelled  to  by  force  of  public  opin- 
ion or  of  legislation. 


The  Children  of    l^verybody    knows    that 

Immigrants         ''^''}f    ^"^    ^^^    "^"^">' 
tell      an      nnmigrant 

Irishman,  Italian,  or  other  foreigner 
from  a  native-born  citizen,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  their  children 
born  in  this  country  from  other  children. 
Whether  the  reason  is  that  they  talk 
"American"  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  or 
wear  American  clothes,  has  not  been 
clear,  but  the  fact  of  a  complete  assim- 
ilation was  evident,  and  has  been,  to 
thoughtful  people,  a  sufficient  proof  that 
we  make  too  much  of  racial  peculiarities. 
Now  the  Immigration  Commission  has 
been  studying  this  problem,  and  they 
find,  to  their  surprise,  that  in  the  cases 
of  Sicilians  and  European  Hebrews,  and 
probably  of  other  races,  a  remarkable 
change  in  physical  type  takes  place  in 
the  first  generation  after  reaching  this 
country.  It  develops  in  the  earliest 
childhood  and  even  affects  the  shape  of 
the  head,  hitherto  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  permanent  of  liercditary  char- 
acteristics. It  is  shown  that  the  Amer- 
ican-born children  of  the  long-headed 
Sicilians  and  those  of  the  round-headed 
East  European  Hebrews  have  very  near- 
ly the  same  intermediate  head  form, 
riic  children  of  the  long-headed  Sicil- 
ians are  more  round-headed,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  round-headed  Hebrews  are 
more  long-headed,  than  their  parents. 
Similar  changes  are  traced  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  faces  of  these  types.  Of 
course,  better  physical  conditions  will 
also  affect  the  stature,  but  in  the  case  of 


Sicilians  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  the 
improvement  is  more  than  slight.  This 
new  mvestigation  may  seriously  disturb 
the  conclusions  of  those  who  have  made 
so  much  of  dolichecephalic  and  brachy- 
cephalic  craniology,  and  the  study  of  tlie 
origin  of  races. 

Here  is  a  curious  story 
A  Cruel  Law  of  what  has  lately  oc- 
curred. Edward  W.  Von 
Buelow  Hved  in  New  Orleans,  and  was 
cousin  of  the  late  German  Premier.  He 
was  a  brilliant  and  successful  business 
man.  He  was  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl  and  sought  her  hand  in  marriage. 
She  told  him  tiiat  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  she  had  a  trace,  but  not  a 
tinge,  of  African  blood,  and  that  the 
miscegenation  law  would  forbid  their 
marriage,  and  that  it  would  be  made 
disagreeable  to  him  if  the  fact  became 
public.  He  said  he  did  not  fear,  that  no 
one  would  ever  suspect  it,  and  tliat  he 
loved  her  for  herself.  They  were  mar- 
ried, and  two  flaxen-haired  children 
were  born  to  them.  He  vvas  successful 
in  business,  but  a  group  of  cotton  specu- 
lators led  him  into  a  business  trap  in 
which  he  lost  his  house  and  fortune. 
They  had  somehow  learned  that  his 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  judge 
bearing  an  old  and  honored  name,  and 
who  had  loved  and  educated  her,  had  a 
mother  not  a  pure  Caucasian,  and  Von 
Buelow  was  arrested  and  then  disap- 
peared. Officers  who  went  to  his  house 
to  serve  a  warrant  upon  his  wife  found 
him  missing.  "You'll  never  see  him 
again,"  she  told  them ;  "neither  will  I. 
Your  laws  have  killed  him."  A  few 
days  later  his  body  was  found  floating 
in  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  pitiful  story 
of  a  shameful  law.  If  any  one  was  to 
be  arrested,  why  not  that  judge?  Rut 
Iiis  oflense  was  too  common. 


What  the 


The    Farmers'    National 

„  ,,,  Congress,  which  held  its 

Farmers  Want  ^1  *     d   1 

annual  session  at  Ral- 
eigh. N.  C,  in  November,  places  in  its 
platform  a  resolution  demanding  a  par- 
cels post  system,  and  another  demand- 
in"-  a  postal  savings  bank.  It  is  strongly 
opposed  to  a  ship  subsidy,  and  it  de- 
mands the  conservation  of  our  national 
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resources.  It  is  somewhat  more  original 
in  calling  for  an  appointment  of  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  to  survey  four 
national  roads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  these  to  be  joined  by  longitudi- 
nal roads,  it  calls  for  the  drainage  of 
our  swamp  lands  by  the  Government, 
and  national  appropriations  for  farm 
demonstration  work  among  the  negroes. 
It  would  like  to  see  foreign  immigration 
sharply  restricted,  and  it  is  opposed  to 
great  standing  armies.  It  calls  for  a 
reorganization  of  our  school  system  in 
the  interest  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  it 
wants  an  equal  chance  for  country  boys 
and  girls  at  school  with  city  children. 
Most  of  these  points  are  not  novel,  per- 
haps not  every  one  is  wise,  but  they  are 
a  simple  presentation  of  public  sentiment 
on  our  farms.  Instead  of  asking  for 
protection,  by  a  tariflf  or  a  subsidy,  the 
farmer  calls  for  a  chance  to  develop 
natural  resources.  He  wants  hindrances 
removed.  What  the  congress  says  for 
the  negro  is  worth  heeding: 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  lands  of  the 
Southern  States  is  cultivated  by  negroes,  re- 
solved that  we  urge  additional  appropriation, 
to  conduct  special  farm  management  demon- 
stration work  among  negro  farmers." 


^,     „  One   of   the    most    im- 

The  Restoration  ^^^^    ^^    ^jj    ^j^^    ^^. 

of  Mesopotamia  '^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^  constitu- 
tional reform  of  Turkey  is  likely  to  be 
the  recovery  of  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia from  the  condition  of  a  desert  to 
civilization  and  dense  population.  Just 
one  thing  is  necessary,  and  that  is  a 
sound  government  which  will  protect  in- 
vestment and  labor  instead  of  oppressing 
and  destroying  them.  It  is  extraordi- 
nary that  the  region  where  once  reigiied 
the  two  mightiest  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  a  dense  population  and  a 
most  fertile  soil,  should  now  be  inhabited 
by  small  straggling  villages  of  miserable 
Arabs,  the  lowest  of  the  nations.  But 
there  will  be  a  speedy  and  marvelous 
change.  Under  the  engineer  who  has 
executed  the  irrigation  system  of  Egypt 
a  similar  plan  has  been  devised  for 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  expense  is  very 
small.  Millions  of  money  will  pour  into 
the  country  for  investment  and  great 
fortunes  will  be  made.  A  territory  much 
larger  than  that  of  Egypt  will  be  fitted 


for  agriculture,  supplied  by  a  network  of 
larger  and  smaller  canals,  and  along  the 
banks  of  these  canals  roads  and  tail  ways 
will  be  created,  at  very  small  expense, 
and  the  traffic  and  c(jmmerce  of  the 
country  will  be  diverted  from  Inclia  and 
carried  by  railway  to  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  Our  children  will  again  see  great 
cities  and  centers  of  culture  to  succeed 
ancient  Babylon  and  the  later  Saleucia, 
and  the  still  later  Bagdad  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  We  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  Turk  should  go,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  Turk  can  l^  reformed. 

"John  Brown's  Body"  is  marching 
now  in  England.  The  Budget  Protest 
League  have  put  to  it  the  following 
words  to  use  as  a  campaign  .song  against 
the  Governinent: 

If  tiicy  put  a  lax  on  talking  il  would  make  a 

useful  law, 
They  could  raise  about  a  million  out  of  Mr. 

Bernard  Shaw, 
.'\nd  p'raps  we  nnght  get  a  little  less  of  Jaw 

and   Superjaw 

As  we  go  marching  along ! 

Tliere's  a  tax  upon  your  whisky,  so  you  have 
to  take  it  weak. 

There's  a  lax  upon  your  beer  as  big  as — Win- 
ston Churchill's  cheek ! 

There's  a  tax  upon  your  temper  when  Lloyd- 
(icorge  bcguis  lo  speak. 

As  wc  go  marching  along! 

(Chorus) 

Oh!  we're  a  happy,  happy  nation, 
Thanks  to  modern  legislation ! 
Give  three  cheers  for   emigration 
And  Heaven  bless  Lloyd-George! 


Some  years  ago  Cardinal  Richard  re- 
moved an  assistant  priest.  Thinking 
himself  wronged,  he  sued  the  Cardinal, 
claiming  100,000  francs  damages.  Re- 
cently the  case  was  before  the  court, 
with  Mgr.  Amette,  Archbishop  of  Paris 
and  legal  heir  of  the  dead  Cardinal,  as 
defendant.  The  main  charge  against  the 
removed  priest  was  that  he  had  a  sour 
temper.  His  life  was  correct  and  his 
doctrine  sound,  but  he  was  a  hard  man 
to  get  along  with.  In  winding  up  his  de- 
fense, the  priests  lawyer  quoted  this  say- 
ing of  Cardinal  Richard :  "And  to  fancy, 
my  God.  that  after  we  have  borne  with 
them  on  earth,  we  may  find  them  in 
heaven !"  Tlie  advocate  provoked  a  dis- 
creet smile  among  the  clergy  present  in 
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adding:  "My  client  peevish?  And  such 
a  thing  never  yet  kept  a  cure  from  be- 
coming a  bishop;  a  bishop  cardinal,  or  a 
cardinal  Pope.  Some  of  them  even  are 
beatified." 

We  too  regret  that  we  and  the  world 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  now  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  that  William  Wat- 
son had  seventeen  years  ago  suffered 
from  mental  aberration  after  a  period  of 
unusual  stress  and  elation,  and  that  it 
took  the  form  of  unreasonable  suspicion 
and  bitter  attack  on  those  who  were  his 
friends.  His  brother  now  tells  the  sad 
story  in  defense  of  the  poet,  whose  late 
outbreak  he  equally  attributes  to  insan- 
ity. How  could  we  know  it,  how  could 
the  world  know  that  it  was  not  the  real 
William  Watson,  but  the  disordered  mind 
which  had  uttered  those  otherwise  un- 
pardonable words?  We  said,  "We  could 
not  believe  that  any  sane  man — but  are 
poets  sane? — could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a  personal  offense."  Now  we  with- 
draw whatever  we  said  against  the  irre- 
sponsible poet,  who  has  our  inexpressible 

pity- 

As  to  close  communion,  we  ought  not 
to  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  it 
is  passing  away  among  the  Baptists  of 
the  South,  if  we  may  trust  the  statement 
of  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Mobberly,  of  Boone- 
ville,  Miss.    He  writes  us  : 

We  are  a  unit  in  our  well-known  position 
on  the  communion  question.  ...  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  you  would  be  unable  to 
get  a  half  dozen  pastors  among  all  Southern 
Baptists  who  would  have  consented  to  take 
part  in  the  ordination  in  question. 

He  refers  to  the  case  in  Atlanta  when 
ordination  was  refused  to  a  man  who  did 
not  believe  in  close  comnumion.  In  the 
North  close  communion  is  no  longer  in- 
sisted on.  and  we  wonder  if  open  com- 
nnuiists  are  really  so  few  in  the  South. 


President  Shanklin,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, said  at  his  inauguration  the  other 
day: 

"We  openly  announce  that  Wesleyan  does 
not  desire  at  any  time  above  five  h\indrcd  uji- 
dcrgraduatcs.  She  will  he  content  with  small 
but  picked  classes.  We  believe  that  then  we 
shall  continue  to  attract  to  the  faculty  scholars 
of  the  first  rank  who  are  sick  and  tired  of 
adapting  their  instruction  to  the  requirements 
of  incompetents  and  of  resisting  appeals  from 


the  Athletic  Committee  10  give  their  'star' 
one  more  chance." 

Very  good,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  a 
college  president  who  regretted  addition- 
al numbers — and  tuition  fees. 


Here  is  a  curious  case  in  verbal  his- 
tory. In  Kobe,  Japan,  a  boy  at  school 
pronounced  the  word  melancholy,  with 
the  wrong  sound  of  ch.  The  boys  took  it 
up,  shortened  and  changed  the  word  fur- 
ther, and  as  cliori  used  it  as  a  slang  term 
for  the  blues.  It  spread  further,  and  in 
a  girls'  school  a  pupil  in  an  exercise  used 
it  innocentlv.  supposing  it  to  be  good 
Chinese  imtil  her  teacher,  who  had  not 
yet  heard  it,  asked  what  she  meant  by  it. 
What  a  puzzle  an  etymologist  of  fifty 
years  hence  would  have  had  to  find  its 
deri\ation. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
investigate  needed  British  legislation  as 
to  divorce  has  on  it,  very  properly,  two 
women.  It  particularly  will  consider  the 
inequality  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
rich,  but  not  the  poor,  to  obtain  divorces. 
Every  year  more  than  7,000  separations 
are  granted,  at  little  expense,  but  they  are 
not  divorces,  and  these  separated  parties 
can  not  remarry,  and  their  condition  is  a 
menace  to  good  morals,  it  is  thought.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  grant  divorce  to  those 
who  can  afford  it.  and  refuse  it  to  others. 


While  the  deaths  by  football  were 
numerous  and  bad  enough,  yet  more 
deaths  were  caused  by  another  sort  of 
game  during  the  season.  In  Maine  four- 
teen persons  were  killed  while  hunting, 
and  twenty  others  in  New  England.  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Besides 
those  five  others  are  not  expected  to  re- 
cover and  two  have  lost  their  sight.  And 
yet  nobody  seems  to  object  to  the  sport, 
except  as  some  criticise  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
expedition  in  Africa. 

Jl 

Brigadier-General  C.  R.  Edwards. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
once  more  reconuncnds  that  Congress 
take  positive  action  speedily  conferring 
citizenship  on  the  people  of  Porto  Rico. 
We  have  often  urged  this  duty,  and  are 
glad  to  see  it  once  more  advised  by  high 
authority. 


I  nsur an  ce 


Abridging  a  Beneficence 

Unless  the  State  of  New  York  is  i)rc'- 
pared  to  take  tlic  position  that  Hfc  insur- 
ance is  one  of  tlie  necessary  evils  rather 
than  a  beneficent  instrunientah!ty  in 
ameHoratin<j  huinan  misery,  it  will  find 
difficulty  in  defendinp^  some  of  the  ab- 
surd restrictions  circumscribinfr  the 
operations  of  life  companies,  and  particu- 
larly that  law  which  limits  the  ap.p^regatc 
amount  of  btisiness  a  company  may  an- 
nually transact. 

A  consideration  of  this  subject  renders 
it  impossible  to  for<:jet  that  distilleries, 
wholesale  dealers  in  whisky  and  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  saloons  which,  like 
cancerous  sores,  infect  the  body  politic. 
are  not  so  ri.£Tidly  inspected,  and  that  the 
law  is  absolutely  mute  in  respect  of  the 
extent  of  their  traftic.  The  traders  in 
"creature  comfort"  may,  if  they  can,  dis- 
pense millions  of  f^allons  of  body-and- 
soul-destroying  fluicl  amonc^  the  people, 
but  life  insurance  companies  have  set  up 
for  them  limits  which  they  dare  not  ex- 
ceed without  incurring  the  penalties  as- 
sessed against  the  commission  of  mis- 
demeanors. 

Ts  it  seriously  contended  by  legislative 
omniscience  that  the  multiplication  of 
life  insurance  is  productive  of  more  in- 
jury to  the  public  interests  than  the  sale 
of  an  article  which,  thruout  all  recorded 
time,  has  indisputably  wrought  more 
ruin  among  men  than  any  other  one 
thing  that  ever  affected  tlieir  estates? 
Tf  this  claim  is  not  made,  and  if  it  is  sin- 
cerely believed  by  the  sage  givers  of  laws 
that  life  insurance  should  be  "cabined, 
cribb'd,  confined."  then  upon  what  prin- 
ciple do  they  silently  consent  to  the  un 
dammed  flood  of  liquor  which  annually 
deluges  the  land? 

Are  we  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  life  insurance  is  not  only  an  evil,  but 
that  it  is  one  of  greater  proportions  and 
similar  effects  than  the  trafiRc  in  intox- 
icating liquors? 

Such  a  conclusion  would  n.'.turally 
blossom  out  of  the  intellectual  soil  of  a 
Bowery  politician,  and  others  of  his 
kind,  but  not  elsewhere. 


Life  insurance  management,   in   com- 
mon  with  all  other  activities,  including 
those  of  law-making  and  governing,  lias 
not    been    guiltless   of    indiscretion,    ex- 
travagance and   dishonesty  in  the  past ; 
nor,   unless   human   nature  undergoes  a 
marvelous  transforniatif)n.  will  it  be  ex- 
emi)t     from    these    weaknesses    in    the 
future.      In   an  endeavor  to  curb  those 
made  manifest   by   the  inquiry  of   four 
years  ago.  some  very  usefiil  and  a  few 
injurious    laws    were    enacted.      Among 
those  of  a  beneficial   character   was  the 
one   governing   expenses,    and    included 
with  those  which  may  be  classed  as  in- 
different or  bad  was  the  one  limiting  the 
amount    of    insurance    permitted    to    be 
written  annually.   The  necessity  for  stern 
measures  against  extravagance  is  appar- 
ent, but  where  are  we  to  find  an  ade- 
quate reason  in  support  of  an  interdic- 
tion against  the  extension  of  a  blessing? 
If  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  permitted 
by  the  law  were  written— granted  strictly 
in  conformity  with  the  regulations  gov- 
erning expense  and  in  accordance  with 
the    usages    of    economy — what    iniurv 
could  result  either  to  the  general  public, 
the  older  policvholders  or  those  newly 
insured?     Positivelv  none.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  benefits,  individual  and  public. 
are  enlarged  bv  that  much. 

Sociologically,  the  man  who  argues 
that  there  can  be  too  much  properlv 
granted  and  maintained  life  insurance 
extant  in  a  nation  i-;  a  student  of  suner- 
ficial  proportions,  habituated  to  dealing 
exclusively  with  externals,  and  totally 
insensible  of  the  essence  of  thing';. 

What  is  life  instirance? 

Consider  this  question  thoughtfully. 
Ts  it  not  the  distribution  of  misfortune? 
Ts  it  not  the  multitude  contributing  pen- 
nies to  the  few  who  become,  thni  death. 
the  inheritors  of  poverty? 

Death  will  not  cease.  Povertv  has  not 
vet  been  destroved.  Why  should  not  the 
results  of  these  two  scourges  he  distrib- 
uted among  the  greatest  nmnber  possi- 
ble, and  not  restricted  to  the  smallest 
number? 

Then  whv  linu"t  the  nmoinit  of  life  in- 
•^urance  which,  imder  proper  conditions, 
mav  be  written  ? 
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Instructive  Bond  Tables 

Complete  and  trustworthy  tables  re- 
lating to  all  the  bonds  reported  on  the 
regular    daily    lists    of    the    New    York 
Stock    Exchange    are    published    in    the 
pages     immediately     following.       They 
have   been   prepared   for  us  by   Francis 
Emory   Fitch,  the   well-known   compiler 
and    publisher    of     standard     quotation 
statements   and    other    Stock    Exchange 
records.     In  them  are  shown  the  title  of 
each  bond,  its  rate  of  interest,  the  year 
of    its    maturity,    the    dates    of    interest 
payments,    income    (or    annual    return, 
irrespective  of  maturity),  yield   (or  ap- 
proximate annual  return,  if  the  bond  be 
held    until    maturity),    the    highest    and 
lowest  prices,  with  dates,  since  January 
I,    1907;    prices    at    latest    sales,    with 
dates ;  and  last  week's  bids  and  offers. 
The    quoted    prices    include    interest    to 
date  of  sale,  exceptions  to  this  rule  be- 
ing plainly  marked.     There  are  also  dis- 
tinguishing  marks    for   bonds   in   which 
the  savings  banks  of  the  State  of  New 
York   are   permitted   by    law    to   invest. 
This   information,   our  readers  will  ob- 
serve, is  given  not  only  with  respect  to 
all  the  railroad  bo^ds,  but  also  concern- 
ing Government  securities  and  the  issues 
of  gas,  electric  light,  street  railway,  coal, 
iron,  industrial,  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies. 

The  purchase  of  bonds  has  been  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  the  transac- 
tions on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the 
last  two  years.  Sales  of  bonds  (par 
value)  in  1007  amounted  to  only  $526.- 
170,450.  Rut  in  TQoR  they  rose  to 
$1,082,161,120,  altho  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  sold  was  almo4  the 
same  in  the  two  vears.  Following  the 
panic,  investors  became  cautious  and 
sought  safe  securities  that  could  easily 
be  marketed.  This  movement  in  favor 
of  bonds  has  been  even  more  noticeable 
in  TOOQ.  for  in  eleven  months  the  bond 
sales,  $1,204,866,000,  have  largely  ex- 
ceeded those  of  TQ08.  Our  tables,  when 
examined,  will  show  many  trustworthy 
issues  which  yield  qtiitc  "satisfactory  re- 


Unub.  The  average  investor  who  finds 
in  them  certain  issues  which  are  com- 
mended by  their  income  figures,  and 
which,  altho  not  prominent  in  the  mar- 
ket, may  be  of  fine  quality,  should  pro- 
cure the  advice  of  bankers  who  are 
thoroly  informed  as  to  the  history,  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  such  securities. 


Telephone  Companies  Bought 

It  was  announced  on  the  15th  at  To- 
ledo   that    two    prominent    independent 
telephone  companies  had  been  bought  by 
J.   P.   Morgan   &  Co..  of  this  city,   for 
their  own  account.     Following  the  recent 
acquisition    of    control    of    the    Western 
Union     Telegraph     Company     by     the 
. American     Telephone     and     Telegraph 
Company  (the  Bell  interests),  this  pur- 
chase is  especially  interesting,  in  view  of 
the    fact   that   after   the   change   in   the 
Western  Union.  Mr.  H.   P.  Davison,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  was  elected  a  member  of  that  com- 
pany's board  of  directors.     One  of  the 
companies  which  were  bought  last  week 
is  the  Cuyahoga  Telephone  Company.    It 
does  business  in  Cleveland  and  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000  in  com- 
mon stock  and  $1,500,000  in  preferred, 
with  $3,500,000  in  bonds.     The  other  is 
the  United  States  Long  Distance  Com- 
pany (capital,  $4,000,000  common  stock. 
$1,500,000  preferred,  with  $2,500,000  in 
bonds),  which   owns  exchanges  in  sev- 
eral cities  of  Ohio  and  has  long  distance 
connections     with     RuflFaln.     Pittsburgh. 
Indianapolis    and    Detroit.      Five    other 
companies,  which  appear  to  be  controlled 
by  James   S.   P.railey.  Jr..  who  sold  the 
two  already  mentioned,  will  also  be  ac- 
quired, it  is  predicted  in  Toledo,  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  companies; 
thus  acquired  will  be  turned  over  to  and 
absorbed  by  the  Bell  corporation.  The 
«:tatement  is  made  that  "they  will  be  con- 
tinued as  separate  plants  in  competition 
with  the  Rell.  but  upon  conservative 
lines,   without   disastrous  price-cutting." 
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In  all  probability,  however,  the  interests 
of  the  people  would  be  better  served  by 
a  complete  merger  with  the  Bell  i)rop- 
crties.  This  movement  of  the  Morgan 
house  is  probably  for  the  public  go(xl, 
but  a  complete  union  of  the  competing 
companies  is  to  be  desired.  In  any  city, 
as  a  general  rule,  one  tele])hone  company 
is  better  than  two.  But  the  one  must 
give  good  service  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  the  prospect  now  is  that  it  will  have 
to  accept  official  supervi.=ion. 

....Since  it  was  chartered,  sixty- 
three  years  ago,  the  Penn.sylvania  Kail- 
road  Company  has  paid  $329,773,437  in 
dividends. 

.  . .  .The  wages  of  telegraph  operators 
on  the  Atchison  road  have  been  in- 
creased. These  employees  were  not  or- 
ganized and  had  not  asked  for  additional 
pay. 

....The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  which  has  13,000  men  in  its 
service,  announced  last  week  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pension  system  for  the  benefit 
of  its  veteran  employees. 

....Relief  fund  payments  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road  have  amoimted  to 
$27,150,635  since  the  first  of  the  two  re- 
lief departments  was  organized,  in  1886. 
The  work  of  the  second  was  begun  in 
1889. 

....More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
mills  in  Manchester.  England,  that  spin 
American  cotton  have  for  some  time  past 
been  running  40  instead  of  45^/2  hours 
a  week,  and  they  intend  to  continue  thi>~ 
ciu-tailmcnt  until  March  t. 

....  The  New  York  gas  companies 
have  paid  to  consumers,  on  t. 335. 575 
vouchers,  rebates  amounting  to  $10,351,- 
027.  When  the  price  of  gas  was  reduced 
by  statute  this  monev  was  collected  and 
held  subject  lo  the  final  dcci'^ion  of  the 
courts. 

....  Reports  from  Chicago  say  that 
provision  prices  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years.  I^ird  has 
not  been  so  high  since  the  seventies. 
Prime  steers  were  recently  sold  in  the 
open  market  there  at  the  highest  price 
on  record. 

....Forty  applications  to  organize 
new  national  banks  were  made  in  No- 
vember, and  twenty-nine  were  approved 


by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  In 
the  same  month,  twenty-three  banks, 
with  a  total  capital  of  $i.375,cxx),  were 
authorized  to  begin  business. 

....  An  extra  dividend  of  8  per  cent. 
has  been  declared  by  the  directors  of 
the  I'irst  National  liank.  This  makes  in 
all  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent,  for  the 
stockholders,  and  a  total  of  40  per  cent. 
for  the  year.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at 
$io.ooo.CK'jo,  and  this  year's  dividends 
amount  therefore  to  $4,000,000. 

....  According  to  an  official  report 
lecently  issued  at  Manitoba,  the  railway 
companies  ha\e  spent  this  year  in  con 
struct  ion  work  in  Western  Canada  $28,- 
(«o,ooo.  and  $20.ooo.O(x)  for  supplies 
and  materials.  Next  year's  estimates  of 
the  three  leading  com|)anies  provide  for 
an  expenditure  of  $75,000,000. 

...  .In  the  last  120  years,  exports  of 
manufactures  from  the  United  States 
have  amounted  to  a  little  ninre  than  $12.- 
000,000,000.  half  of  which  is  assigned  to 
the  last  eleven  years.  Recent  growth  is 
shown  bv  the  following  figures  for  the 
last  five  decades:  $479,357,780;  $1,078.- 
638.471  ;  $1,500,552,772:  S2.4T  1.408.166: 

$5.855-6i3.378-  "" 

....Henry  Evans,  president  of  the 
Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
and  at  present  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Phenix  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  has  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  presents  the  belief  that  the 
riienix  has  a  capital  intact  of  $1,500,000 
and  a  net  surplus  of  $500,000.  The  work 
of  housecleaning  and  rehabilitating  the 
compan\  is  progressing  rapidly  and  sat- 
isfactorily. 

....  Reports  compiled  for  the  use  of 
the  Monetary  Commission  show  that  the 
total  resources  of  the  country's  22,491 
national.  State  and  private  banks  (sav- 
ings banks,  loan  companies  and  trust 
companies  included)  amoimt  to  $21,095,- 
054.420.  Other  totals  are  as  follows:  Cap- 
ital stock,  $1.81x1.000.000.  in  romid  num- 
bers; surplus.  $i.326.ooo.CKV»;  undivided 
profits.  $508.000.000 :  individual  <leposits 
subject  to  check.  $6,056,000,000;  savings 
banks  deposits,  $4,026,O(Xi,ooo ;  holdings 
M  United  States  bonds.  $702,000,000; 
of  State,  county  and  municipal  bonds. 
$1.0)1.000,000;  of  railroad  bonds.  $1.- 
560,000.000;  of  other  bonds.  $846,000,- 
cXK);  of  stocks,  $280,000,000. 


These  Bonds  are  reported  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  List. 

Under  INCOME  wili  be  found  the  annuat  return  of  the  investment,  irrespective  of  maturity. 

Under  YIELD  is  given  the  approximate  annual  return  if  held  till  maturity 

•  Legal  for  investment  for  Savings  Banks  New  York  State.      *  In  Bid  and  Offered  column  means 

amounts  less  than  $10,000. 


TITLE  OF  BOND-HATE. 


Alabama  Cent  R  Ist  g  68 1918 
labama  Midland  Ist  gtd  g  58 1928 

•  Alb  &  Has  cnv  cou  40yr  gtd  g  3X81946 

do    registered 

AUegh  Valley  gen  gtd  g  48 1943 

Allegheny  &  Westn  Ist  g  48 1998 

Ann  Arbor  let  g  48 1W5 

•  Atch  Top  &  Santa  Fe  Ry  gen  g  48.1995 
do    registered 

adjustment  g  48 1995 

do    registered 

do    stamped 

do    registered 

fifty -year  con  v  g  48 1955 

do    registered 

conv  4s  issue  of  1909 1955 

do    registered 

10-year  conv  58 1917 

do    registered 

serial  debenture  4e  series  H.  .1910 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do    registered 

do    series  1 1911 

do    registered 

series  J 1912 

do    regfistered 

do    series  K 1913 

do    registered 

series  L 1914 

do    registered 

Eastn  Oklah  Div  1st  g  48  . . . .  1928 

do    registered 

Trans  Short  Line  Ist  50-yr  481958 

do    registered 1958 

•  Atch  T  &  S  F  RR  Chic  &  St  L  Ist  6s  1915 
Atlanta^ Birmingham  30- yr  Ist  g  4s. . .  1933 

do    Standard  Trust  Ctf 8  of  Dep 

Atlanta  Knoxv  &  Nor  R  Ist  g  Ss 1946 

Atlantic  City  1st  con  gtd  g  46 1951 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R  R  Co  li 

do    registered 

Atlantic  &  Danville  1st  g  48 1948 

do        2nd  mtge 1948 

Atlantic  &  Yadkin  Ist  gtd  g  48 19^9 

Austin  &  North wn  Ist  gtd  g  58 1941 


Ist  g  48. .  1952 


,1925 


do 
do 
do 
do 


.1948 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  prior  lien  g  83^8 
do     registered 

g  4s 

do    registered 

Southwestern  div  Ist  g  3>^8l925 

do    registered  

Battle  C  &  Sturgis  1  at  gtd  g  38 1989 

Beech  Creek  Ist  gtd  4s 1936 

do  do    registered 

do    2d  gtd  g.^ 1936 

do  do    registered 

Beech  Creek  Ext  1st  gtd  g  3^8 1951 

do    registered 

Bellevillo  &  (Jarondelet  1st  68 1923 

•  Belvedere  Delaw  con  gtd  3^8 1943 

Big  Sandy  Ry  Ist  4a 1944 

Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line  1st  48..19.V 

do    registered . . 

Brooklyn  &  Montk  Ist  g  gtd  68 191 1 

do    Ist  5s 1911 

Brunswick  &  W.^stern  lat  gtd  g  4s. . .  19:^^ 
BnfTiilo  N  Y  &  Erie  lat  7s  1916 

•  Buffalo  Rochester  &  Pitts  gen  g  .5sl937 

•  do    cons  mtge  4>^9 \9W, 

•  do        do    reijistered 

Buff  &  Susq  R  R  1st  refunding  g  48. .1951 

do    registered 

Bur  (^  R  &  N  con  lat  &  coll  trst  g  5s  19:^ 
do        do    registered 

•  /^iiiro  Bridge  g  4a IftW 

^    do    ri'Vfi'itorod 

Canada  Southern  Ist  mtge  extd  at  6)11 91. "1 

do    3<1 .58 1913 

do        do    registered 

Carbondale  &  Shawtu  1st  g  48 19.'«2 

C^irolina  Ontml  1st  con  g  48 1949 

Orthsire  A  Adiron  1st  (rtd  g  4« 1981 


JAHUAHF  1,   1906,  ft  Data 


Higlntt 


L»mt$t 


4.08 
4.18 
4.01 


4.04    4.70    99    Sept  20, 09 


4.06 


4.08 


4.10 
4.17 
4.24 


6.44 
4.76 


4.33 


4  21 
4.10 
4.32 
4.44 


4.65 

3.77' 
8.84 
4.01 
4.10 
3.89 
3.85 


4.00 


4.96 


4.55 


4.99 
4.16 

0  o:? 

4.:< 

4.101 


113  Jan  4,  06 
111  Sept  3,  09 
118>gNov  22,  06 

98  Aug     6,  08 

99  June  21,07 
103KFeb      6,  07 

99    Jan    19,  06 
104JiJan    " 
lOaXJan 

975^Jan 

Q2XFeb 

97    Jan 

9S     Feb 
123%Oct 
lOSHSept  14,  06 
121iiSept2S,  09 


29,  06 
23,  06 
23,  06 

9,  09 
19.  06 
16,  07 

2,  09 


).79ll23iiOct  1,09 
2.31  119HOct  16,  09 
4.26|    99%Sept21,09 


4.41 


4.49 


gSKMay  25,  09 


108 
109 
84 
98 
99 
98 
72 


Sept  29, 
Sept  18, 
Oct  26, 
Aug  6, 
June  21, 
Dec  16, 
Nov 


08 
09 
07 


Lat  8th 


89KNov 
90>iNov 
77>iNoT 
86     Apr 


77 
89 
80 
86 


Oct 
Dec 

Nov  21; 
Dec   30, 


12, 

i8, 
14, 
4, 
30, 
85, 
11, 


108 
109 
100 

08 1  98 
07  99 
07  100 

07     7^1 
07l   9h- 


07 
07 
07 
07 
06 
07 


9s 

y4 

92 

94 

92 

121 


071  86 
121>^Sept  28;  09'l2l 


Sept 
Sept 
Dec 
Aug 
June 
Oct 
Dec 
.Dec 
5<Nov 
',  Dec 
ijFeb 

Feb 
«4Dec 
Dec 

i^Sept 


29,  08 

18,  09 


10. 

-: 

19 

14" 

14" 

3 

14' 

9, 
13, 


09 
08 
07 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 


16,  07 
14  09 

;^o,  07 

28,  09 


89i<Nov  21,  07  .22>cDec    14   09 

119,^0ct    16,  091insOct    16,09 

96    July     7,  07    99;, Sept  21,  09 


99    Sept  20,  09 


99    Sept  'M,  09 


94    Nov  80,  06    98>4  July  10,  09 


98>^July  24, 091  98    Dec     8,09198    Dec      8,09 


4  20  101i^Jan  9,06191  Apr  3,  07  j  9 7,^ Sept  24.  09 
4.31  96  May  6,  09  96  May  6,  09 1  96  May  6,09 
4.27    97    Dec   24,  08|  93%Nov  11,09!  94iiDK5    13,09 


4.04  llO^Mar     6,  091109    May  23,  08  1  lOJgMav  21,  09 
5.20    97    Jan    24,06    84    Nov  16,09    84     Nov   16.09 


4.20  110    June   6,06  118    June    6,06  116    July  27,  06 


42a 
4.11 
4.40 
4.64 


4.5R 


lOa^Jan 
983iOct      2,  06 
962<Apr   la,  06 
9a    June  14,  06 


9,  06180  Feb   29,08  95     Dec    14,09 

98  Oct      2,  06  98     Oct      S,  06 

87  Nov     6,  08  923.,Oct    29,  06 

92  June  14.  06  92  "June  14,  06 


110    Feb     »,  06l07»<Jan    11,  09  107>,Jan    11.09 


4  J  1  97>i'Jnne  7,  06 
4.:^0'  96  May  31,  06 
4.02  105>sJan    86,  06 


4.i:j| 

4.37 
4.29 


4.00 


4.07 


4.71 


103>iJan  26,  06 
9H>i^Dec  31,  08 
91     Apr     6,  09 


86KN0V  26,  07! 
88}T,Oct      5,  or 
88    Oct    30,  07 
94    Sept  18,  07  1 
80    Nov  86.  07 ' 
883^0ct      9,  Oe  I 


92J<Dec  14  09 
91  ^  Oct  27.09 
99^  Dec  14,  09 
97  H  Nov  17.  09 
89KDec  14.  09 
91     Apr      6.  09 


106>iFeb   SO,  06 


98>^ July  24,  07,100     Ckrt    28,09 
104    Dec    13,06 


121     Feb  26,  09  121     Feb  26.  09 


923iOct    80,  08    87>iOct    80,  09 


181     Feb   26,  Oft 


88    Dec    14   09 


4  91 


4.00 


4  89|l08^July  6,  061  999iSept  24,  07  101  *(Dec  9.08 
4.v.'3  »9i^Mar  80,  06l  96}iJune  1 ,  09 1  90>,  June  1.09 
4.:'.;n22,HFeb  26,  06  113  Jan  7,  OS  1 16>.  Ang  26  09 
4.12  119S-Tuly  16,  06  108  Mar  1 9,  08  1 1 4 ?.  Dtx-  14.09 
4.0:^|  110>,July     1,  09  101>4MAr   17,  08  lOP^^Nov  ]h,  09 


6.08    99HJan      4,  06 


4.361    4.04li9VFeb   8.^06 
*4.b(>  105     Aug  28,  06 


87KAug  18,  08 


SlJ^Nov  10,  09 


lOSXDec      6, 
99HMar"  17," 


07 


115     May  24.  09 
120>4Mar    16.  08 
09 II 00    Apr  29,  09 


5.78 
4  Prt 

4  1  <i 
4.72i 


^R^ni     June  30. 
4.7 «  inSR^Jan 


I. 


4.V>H  106^  Jan 
4.27  too     Auk 
97     Mar 
97  V  Apr 


87' 
11 


18 
3. 
\X 
83, 
26. 


08  101     Nov      1 
06     95VNOV  2 
06  100«,'Mav  22, 
08     96HOct     11. 
06 1  85    July  27. 
09'  97KApr   2^. 


09'104»iDec    l4    09 
7.  07,I00«,;Dec       1    ("9 

07  100».iOct    23,07 
09  I  9flKOct     1  1.  09 

08  85     July  27.  08 

09  fi7VApr    26.  09 


TITLE  OF  BOND-RATE. 


Ced  Rap  la  Fls  &  Nw  Ist  gtd  g  58  . . .  1921 

Central  Branch  Ry  Ist  gtd  g  4b 1919 

Central  Branch  Union  Pac  Ist  g  4b  .  .1948 

Central  of  Georgia  Rj'  Ist  g  5fl 1945 

do    registered  $1,000  and  $5,0(X) 

do    con  g  58 

do       do    repiBterd  *1,000&$5,0001945 

do    Iflt  pref  inc  g  58 

do    Metpln  Trust  Co  Ctfs  of  Depl!M5 

do    Ist  pref  inc  g  58  stamped 

do    Met  Tst  Co  Ctfs  of  Dep  stpd. . . . 

do    2d  pref  inc  g  58 1945 

do    Central  Trust  Co  Ctfs  of  Dep 

do    2d  pref  inc  g  Ss  stamped 

do    Centl  Tr  Co  Ctfs  of  Dep  stpd .... 

do    3d  pref  inc  g  58 1945 

do    Manhtn  Trust  Co  Ctfs  of  Dep 

do    3d  pref  inc  g  5s  stamped 

do    Mhtn  Tr  Co  Ctfs  of  Dep  Ptpd .... 
do    Chattnga  div  pur  my  g  48 ...  1 951 

do    Macon  &  Nor  div  1st  g  5s 194f> 

do    Middle  Ga  &  Atlantic  div  58.1947 
do    Mobile  div  let  g  58 194«j 

•  Central  of  New  Jersey  gen  g  58 1987 

do        do    registered 

Central  Ohio  Reorg  1st  con  g  4>^8 1930 

Cent'l  Pac  Ist  refundg  gtd  g  48 1949 

do    registered 

do    mtgegSXs 1929 

do       do    registered 

do    Through  S  List  gtd  g  48....  1954 

do        do    registered 

Cent  R  R  &  Bkg  Co  of  Ga  col  g  58. . .  .1937 
Central  Vermont  Ist  mtg  gtd  g  48  . .  .1920 

Charleston  &  Savannah  1st  g  78 193*) 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  g  (is 1911 

do    gen  fund  &  Im  Mtge  Bs 1 929 

do       do    registered 1929 

do    1st  con  g  58 1939 

do       do    registered 

do    geng4>^s 1992 

do       do    registered 

do    R  &  A  div  1st  con  g  4s 1989 

do       do    2d  con  g  49 1989 

do    Potts  Creek  Brch  1st  mtge  4sl94(i 

•  Chic  &  Alton  R  R  refdg  g  3s 1949 

do        do    registered 

Chic  &  Alton  Ry  1st  lien  g  S^s 19.50 

do    registered 19.50 

•  Chic  Bur  &  (^  Denver  div  48 1922 

•  do    Illinois  div  8>^s 1949 

do        do    registered 

•  do    Illinois  div  g  48 1949 

do       do    registered 

•  do    Iowa  div  sinkg  f d  58 1919 

•  do    Iowa  div  sinkg  fd  4s 1919 

•  do    Nebraska  Extension  48 1927 

do       do    registered 

do    Southwestern  div  4s 1921 

do    coll  48  .ioint  bonds 1921 

do       do    registered 

do    debenture  58 1913 

•  do    gen  4s 1958 

do       do    registered 

Chic  &  East  111  4%  ref  &  imp  g 1955 

do    registered 

•  Chic  &  East  ni  1st  con  g  6s 1934 

•  do    gen  con  1st  Ss 1937 

do        do    registered 

Chicago  &  Erie  Ist  g  5s 1982 

Chic  &  Indiana  Coal  Ry  1st  5s 1930 

Chic  Ind  &  Louisv  refundg  g  6s 1947 

do    refunding  g  5s 1!H7 

do    Ind  i^-  Louisville  1st  gtd  48. .  .1951' 

Chic  Ind  &  So  R  R  Co  70- \t  4s 19.5(> 

Chic  Mil  &  St  Paul  ter  g  'Ss 1914 

•  do    gen  g  4s  series  A 1989 

do        do    registered 

•  do    gen  g  3Hs  series  B 1989 

do       do    registered 

•  do    Chic  &  Lake  Sup  div  g  58. . .  1921 

•  do    Chic  &  Mo  River  div  5s 192<) 

•  do    Chic  &  Pac  div  6s 1910 

•  do    H&Ddivl8t78 1910 

•  do       do    1st  58 ..1910 

•  do    Mineral  Point  div  53 1910 


o 


4.19 
4.50 
4.i!» 


4.«a 
4.51 
5  59 

'5.59 


fi.81 


6.75 


5.81 


6.09 
6.»<9 

4  4a 

4.88 


4.54 
4.00 
4.0b 
'i/M 
4.13 
4  13 
3.i 


4,35 


4.78 
4.49 


5.88 
4.7« 


4.59 
;.63 

4.ia 


4.53 
4.43 

5.70 

5.70 


6.9t) 
'5.88 
*6  96 


4. '50 
4.85 


JMNUART  1.  1908,  f»  Oaf 


HigPmtt 


99    Jan    18,  OH 

95    Mar  20,  0»5 

^il    Jan    KS,  0f( 


Lo»9$t 


Lu$t  SaJ$ 


1 1 1     Nov  20,  05 

85    Feb    17,  08     M5^Dec      8,  0« 

74     Dec      7,  07     8hV^O<  t    25   Otf 

110    Mar   18,  07  i:«J3^Feb    18;  09 


ll4>iJaD 

1 1 3     Apr 

99    Mar 

893-<Dec 
99     Mar 


90 
93 
86 
92 


19, 
17, 

28, 
10, 
29, 

June2H, 

Apr     2. 

Nov  29, 

Apr 


87H;Nov 
91  Mar 
8«  Dec 
90%Apr 
75  Nov 
943^Apr 


4. 

19, 

20, 

«, 

a, 

35, 


104%  June  24, 


on 

OH 
OH 
09 
OH 
09 
OH 
09 
OH 
09 
OH 
09 
OH 
09 
OH 
08 


I  85 
113 
55 
78 
fi5 
80 
44 
45 
44 


Nov  22, 
Apr  17, 
Sept  30, 


Dec 
Apr 
Apr 
Dec 
Mar 
Jan 


403^  May 
27  Feb 
3 1  Apr 
27  Feb 
33  Apr 
87^Dec 
1001^  Feb 


4.43  UOi^-May  7, 
3.96  132  Jan  16, 
3.99  I31i.^jan  10, 
4.28  103  June  18, 
4.17  102%Jan    11, 


4.17 
4.36 


4.41 


4.70 
5.40 


4.601 
4.61 


4  22 
4.19 
4.3H 
4.2H 
4.04 
4.13 
4.57 
4.30 
4.18 
4.99 
5.07 
8.8H 
4.01 
3.99 
3.97 
4.03 
4.35 
4.07 
4.01 
4.00 
4.06 
4.4; 
4.48 
4.49 
4.04 


99 
91 


Jan 
Jan 


2(5, 
26, 


09 
00 
06 
09 
06 
07 
09 


e, 
21, 

14, 

11, 

7, 
4, 
6, 
20, 
21, 
H, 
11, 
11, 


07 
OH 
08 
08 
08 
09 
07 
08 
08 
08 
08 
08 
08 
08 
07 
08 


99%Feb     9,  06 


108    Jan    16.  07 
90KAug  23.  09 


1 05    Dec      6, 

113    Nov  18, 

1  1 1     Nov  29. 

103    JunolH, 

88'^ Nov  25, 

93%  June  1 3, 

75    Nov  22, 


07 
07 
07 
09 
07 
07 
07 


IGSX'Dec 
1 1 3     Apr 

893  Dec 
89 '-Dec 
89!  .u,.<. 


90 

HH 

Hn 
87 


June 

Dec 

Dec 

Nov 


873^,  Nov 

86     Dec 

86     Dec 

82;, Nov 

75     Nov 

90>(Sept 

104%  June 

1 10>.Sepr 

1  lO'iMav 

'i5     Di-i 


88    Feb     8,  08 


92    Feb   29.  08 
803iApr   13,  09 


1 103,^Mar     6,  06  101  >^  June    1,  09 
105    Oct    18,  09  1003<,Sept     8,  09 


4.H8    4.78 


1193iFeb 
1 1 6    June 
1043^0ct 

105  Apr 
103    Nov 

973^Dec 

90    Jan 

823<Jan 

78    Feb 

75     Oct 

73    Feb 

102KJuly 

953i^Jan 

91»4Dec 

lOOVFeb 

10l)<sNov 

106  May 
102JiMar 

107  Feb 
104)^  May 
100%  May 
lOlKJan 

1013VJan 
107  Jan 
1 03  \  Dec 


17,  06 
6,  06 
8,  09 

12,  0(! 

6,  06 

7,  06 

18,  09 

8,  06 

27,  07 

9,  06 
16,  09 

19,  OH 
3,  OH 
2,  OH 

15,  06 

2,08 

29,  07 

24.  0(\ 

15,  06 

8,  OH 

5,  09 

10,  06 

1  9,  06 

18,  CO 

28,  08 


101     Nov 

1013^Dec 

87     Nov 

104     May 

90'^  July 

89    Apr 


90 
58 
78 
55 
73 


Jan 

Oct 

Feb 

Nov 

Feb 


82  ^  Nov 


7, 

3, 
23, 
13, 
17, 
ITj, 
18, 
30, 
27, 

2, 
16, 

3. 
14 


124 
103 
9t',' 

»«■■ 


De. 

June 
Dec 

Sept 


8S3^Dec 


14  09 
17,  06 

6,  09 

1 0,  09 
jO,  09 
2H,  09 

>-,  09 
H.  09 
U.(i,  09 
19  09 
3  09 
o;  09 

11.  09 
3.  09 
8,  09 

24.  08 
5.  05 

7.  09 
14,  09 
1  3,  09 
18  09 
14  09 
1 6.  09 
14.  C9 


92    Dec      1,09 


1043iiDec      6,  09 
69    Oct       8,  09 


1 02     Sept     7.  09 
1 04  Ji  Dec    18,09 


07  1133.  Dec 
07  IMS'.' Nov 
07  102"4Dec 
06  105 


99 
97 
90 


8«5iJune25. 


95    Nov 

4. 

98KOct 

22. 

104    Apr 

9, 

96    Nov 

94     Dec 

4. 

101>,Mar 

30, 

90     Oct 

12. 

82»4Nov 

4, 

82%Oct 

26, 

94     Nov 

12. 

96^Mar     9, 06 


07 
973iJane26,  08 


Apr 

D.C 

Oct 

Jan 

7  51,  Dec 

7H     Feb 

74     Dec 

73     Feb 

101«.Dec 

8M5  Dec 

91?,  Dec 

IOC}  Dec 

1013 

105\ 

1  VU<^ 

I   9V 
09  10(1 
07 J  oy 
07,   9H' 
07     95' 


09 
08 
09 
07 
07 
07 
09 
07 
07 
08 
07 
07 
07 
07 
07 


823iOct    15,  08 


4.29  139    Jan    25,06  115     Dec 

4.24  120     Apr      7,06  102     Nov 
4. 1 5  1  1 8 » ,,  Feb   26.  06  114     Mav 
4.3rti  i^oH^Feb      7,  06  107S,Nov 
4.12  I  ISKFeb      6.  0(>  106     (Vt 
4.43137     Mar  20,  OH  ll7»iM«r 

4.25  114%Feb      8,09  105     Oct 


20.  07 
18.  07 
10. 
16. 

3, 

9. 

99 


101 


Nov 

Oct 

Dec 

Dec 

Mar 

D.-. 

Dec 

Deo 

Dec 


99>,  Dec 


8.  09 
9.09 

13  09 
7,  09 

10.  09 
20,  09 
1 8,  09 

2.  09 
27,  07 
1  4,  09 
Hi.  09 
14.  09 
I  4.  09 

2.  f8 
1  a.  09 

2.  08 
14.  C9 

6.  09 
14.  09 
30.  09 
1  3.  09 

14.  oe 

14,  09 
2.  09 

14  09 


85V  Dec    14,  09 


126    Deo 

n2>.  Nov 
09  !  1  1  Mav 
07  1  11     Nov 

07  114     Nov 

08  128  6  Dpc 
07,114     Nov 


9.  09 
22,  09 
1 0.  09 
1.-,  09 
29.  09 
8.  09 
7.  Oft 


4.82  95J<Aug  2fi.  091  95\Aug  26.  0''  *""-  Aug  86,  09 
4.05  lOSSJan    31,06  100     (Vt     17.0  -opt     9.09 

3.9(>111  June  28,  06  9M  Nov  23,  O;  .v.  !).>.■  8,09 
8  88  104V;(Vt  25,06  100  Oct  18.  07  103>  <Vt  30.08 
8.91     97    Jan    15,06,82    Novl3,  07|90    Dec    14,09 


4.18llOP«,Mav  13.  09  l08kOot  29.  09  lOSV.Oct  99.  09 
4.15ll8SiFeb    15.06  109     Anc   1 R    07  1 10»,(Vt     89,09 

1 108', J  Apr    14.  06  101  H. Tune    s.  09  103    Nov     9   09 

6.76  113  JnneSO.  06  100  Nov  15,  09U)0kNov  87  0» 
5.00  101^Ai>r  4,  08  100  Nov  22.  09  100  Nov  82.  09 
4.8tt|103    Maris,  07198    Dec      8,  07  100>vOct    14,09 


TITLE  OF  BOMD-BATE. 


e 
u 

* 


•  Cnilc  M  &  St  P  Sthn  Minndiv  Ist  6sl910 

•  Chic  Mil  <fe  St  P  Wis  &  Minn  div  g  58.  i«21 

do    25-yr4%bonds 1934 

do    registered 

•  Chic  &  Morth  Western  con  78 1915 

do    extension  48 1886-1926 

do  do    registered 

•  do    gen  g  3>^3 1987 

do        do    registered 

do    sinking  fund  68 1879-1929 

do       do    registered 

do    sinking  fund  5s 1879-1929 

do        do    registered 

Chic  &  North  Western  debentures  5sl921 

do        re^stered 

do    sinking  fund  deben  Ss 1933 

do       do    registered 

•  Chic  &  Pac  Wn  1st  g  5s 1931 

r 

•  Chic  Rock  Island  &  Pac  R  R  mtg  681917 

do        do    registered 

•  Chic  Rock  Island  &  Pac  Ry  gen  g  4sl988 


j6 


(S.Oa 
4.H2 
4.S 


6.00 
4.13 
4.4i 


do 
(do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do    registered 

refunding  g  43 1934 

do    registered 

ser  H48 1910 


col  tr 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


6.iy 

4.00 

3.98 

3.90 

3.7e 

6.3fl 

5.39J 

4.61 

4.51 

4.651 

4.91 

4.55 

4.63 

4.61 

5.371 
5.2H 
4.02 
4.04 
4  39 
4.85 


JAMUARf  J,  1908  to  Dots 


Higkest 


Low»at 


LMtt  SuJt. 


lOS^iJone    8,06  100    Nov     9,09  100    Nov  18,  09 

lia^Feb     5,06  104     Dec    13,  07  108>iDec    14,09 

94    Nov  26,  09    93>iDec      4,  09    93JiDec    14,  09 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


I  . 
J  . 
K 
L. 

M. 


.1911 
.1912 
.1913 
.1914 
.1915 


4.12 
4.17 


N  1916 

O 1917 

P 1918 


Ciic  Rock  Island  &  Pac  R  R  4s 2002 

do  do    registered 

do    coll  trust  g  5s 1913[ 

Cuicago  St  L  &  New  Orleans  g  58 1951  [ 

do    registered  

do    g  3K8 1951 

do  do    registered 

do    Mimphjs  mv  1st  g  4s 1951 

do  do    registered 

Chic  St  L  &  Pitts  Ist  con  g  Ss 1932 

do    registered   

•  Chic  St  PI  Minn  &  Om  con  6s 1930 

•  do    con  68  reduced  to  3V^8   1930 

•  Chicago  St  Paul  &  Min  1st  g  68 1913 

Chic  &  Westn  Indiana  gen  g  6s 1932, 

do    con50-yT4s 1952| 

do        do    registered 

Chic  &  West  Michigan  Ry  5s 1921 1 

Choc  Oklahoma  &  Glf  gen  g  Ss li>19i 

do    con  g  5s 1952 

Cin  Day  &  Ironton  1st  gt«l  g  5s 1941 

Cin  Finlay  &  Ft  W  1st  gtd  g  4s H>23 

Cin  Ham  &  Day  2d  g  4,i.is 1937 

•  Cin  Ind  St  Louis  &  Chic  con  6s 1920 

•  do     1st  g  48 19:W 

do    do    registered 

I 

Cin  Ind  &  Wn  1st  &  ref  gtd  g  48 1953 

Cin  Leb  &  Nor  Ist  con  gtd  g  4s 1942 

Cin  San  &  Clove  con  1st  g  Ss 15)28 

ClearHeld  &  Mahoning  1st  gtd  g  58. .  .1SH3 

ClevCC&  Ind  con  7s 1914 

do    con  sinking  fund  78 1914 

do    gen  con  g  lis 1934 

do    do    registered 


4.23 

4!  23 

4.21 

4.281 

4.94 

4.94 

4.87 

4.1s 

4.21 

3.891 


4.06 


4.291 


4.731 


4.72 
5.43 
4.29 


4.76 
4.94 
4.49 
4.61 


4.10 
4.00 
3.95 
3.92 
3.78 
5.04 
5.10 
4.36 
4.22 
4.20 
4.82 
4.31 
4.46 
4.07 

4  35 
4.04 
4  02 
4.01 
4.61 
4.531 


6.09 
5.27 


4.99 
4.93 
4.99 
4.90 
4.96 
5.19 
4.34 
4.03 
4.07 
3.99 


4.071 
"3.91 


4.04 


2  471 

5.21 

4.35 


4.47 
4.84 
4.40 
4.50 


6.66 
4.06 
4.08 

4.60 
3.96 
4.59 
4.85 
6.a8 


6.30 
4.09 


126  Jan 
105>^Jan 
104  Feb 
lOOi^Jan 
96  Nov 
113  June 
114>iFeb 
1 1 1  Feb 
110%  Jan 
1123iMar 
103  June 
117  Jan 
117  Feb 
114%  Apr 


24,  06 
17,  06 

8,  07 

9,  06 
5,  06 

14,  08 

7,  06 
23,  06 
20,  09 

2,  06 
14,  07 
26,  06 

8,  06 
17,  06 


112     Dec   27, 
98%Sept  23, 


97  Sept 
87  Dec 
89  Aug 
l07>^Ap. 
106  Dec 
1 04KOct 
104    Nov 


100 
103 
105 
107 
105 


Iv, 
3, 
8, 
2, 
12, 
7, 
13, 
Nov  30, 
June  1 4, 
Dec  18, 
Mar  2, 
Nov     4, 


113    Dec 

100     Nov 

lOOKJulv 

895iDec 

«3>KApr 

112    Aug 


07 
07 
07 
07 
08 
OS 
07 
07  109^;  Nov 


lll^i-Nov 


07 
07 
07 
07 
08 
07 


11 0^4  Jan 

:07>5Sept 
103    June 
1 1 0    Dec 
108    July 
lOS^Dec 


120%Feb  21,  06 
119>^Mar  19,  06 
103^ Jan  8,  06 
109  Feb  5,  Oti 
97  Jan  31,  06 
92    Mar     1,  09 


97  June    4,  09 

98  Apr   12,  09 


94%Aug 
953^July 

95>4July 

93>iAug 

833^  May 

80    July 

I  02% Dec 

l>i3>iMar 

119    Feb 

90    Feb 


17  09 

6,  09 

6,  09 

26,  09 

1  4,  09 

15,  09 

a,  09 

9,  06 

6,  09 

2,  09 


lllJiDec  3, 
I13>4.iuly  25, 
88  Nov  23, 
93  Sept  13, 
80  Nov  15, 
85    Apr  27, 


09  lllKDec 

09  llSHAug 

07 

07 

07 

08 


92>^Nov     7, 
96    Apr  12, 


06 
09 


lOlKAug  aO,  06 


903iJan  17, 
935iFeb  18, 
893^  May  1, 
84  May  18, 
49%Nov  19, 
62JiJan  4, 
69  Nov  21, 
106  Dec  26, 
11 8%  June  14 
88)iFeb   25, 


I   99>.Dec 
99    Aug 
9l>,Dec 
9:^    July 
97    July 
97>.May 
97    June 
96    Dec 
96)4  May 
94;^  Aug 
94  H  Oct 
93  h  Aug 
93HAug 
80;.,Dec 
80    July 
102^  Dec 
07  1 19>\Oct 
09  11 8%  June 
07    90    Oct 


07 
09 
06 
07 
07 
08 
0 


97  Dec  12,  07 


3,  09 

19,  09 
16,  09 

1 3,  09 

7,  09 

5,  08 

8,  09 

16,  09 

20,  09 
7,  09 

14,  07 
13,  09 
27.  08 

13,  09 

3,  09 

25,  09 

1 4,  09 
31,  09 
14.  OP 
27,  09 
14,  04 

26,  05 

4,  09 
2,  09 

26.  05 

17,  09 
14,  09 

9,  09 
26.  09 

14.  09 

15.  09 
1  4,  09 

18,  09 
14.  09 

6,  09 


100  Mar  31,  OS 


122    Jan    16,  06il09    Jan    21,  08  1 16>^Maj  13,  09 


138    Feb   13,06  118    Nov  14,  07  126  5^ Dec  14,09 

1 93     Dec  1 9,  03 

1353iFeb   88,06  119    Dec    10,  07'l27    Nov  19,09 

115    Oct    16,  07.1 09;i June    6,  07  llO^.  Dtc  8,09 

100    Dec   31,  08    91     Apr  22,08    93>iDec  1,09 


106}iJuly  9,09  105  May  15,  09  1 05  Aug  80,  09 
106«<Jan  3,06  102  Aug  25,  08  102  Aug  25,  08 
lll>^Aug  16,  09  104>gNov  16,  07  111KAug  KJ,  09 
112    Jan    25,06    96    Jan    14,  09  108}iDec    10,09 


106    Apr  28,  09  106    Apr 
103KJHn    31,  --     --     - 


06 
4.12'  103  "Feb     6,  06 


PI 

3,95  101 
4.27  I  15 
4.8:.'  103 
4.4a  122 


85    Dec 
96    Aug 


112>^Oct    10,00 

23,  09  106  Apr  23,  09 
18,  07  08>4Nov  24.  09 
14,  07    98     Aug  13,  09 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


4. 
4 

4. 
4. 
4. 


Mar  27,  06  70  July  10.  08  87  Nov  18.  09 
Mav  10,  09  101  May  10,  09  101  May  10,  09 
Jan  10,  06  l06>^S<?pt  11,  07  109>^Sept  15,  09 
July  1,0>!03  July  1,08  103  July  1.08 
Jan    29,  06  l  lO^Nov  23,  07  lUJ^July  22,  08 


4.80    4.32^186    Jan    29,06  120    Apr     7,08126    Nov     1,09 


4.11 
4.42 


12' 

33 
2i 

22 

»^ 

4.2;i 

4.17! 
4.14 


(Jlev  Cin  Chic  &  St  L  gen  g  46 19!>3    4. 1 1 

do    Cairo  (liv  Ist  g  48 !!):«     4.23 

Cin  Will)  &  Mich  div  1st  g  4sli»S>l     4.2.'J 
St  Louis  div  1st  col  1  trust g 4s  1990    4.2  l{ 

do    repistt>rc(l 4. 48 

Springfield  it  Col  div  Ist  g  481940    4. 1 1 
White  W  Val  div  1st  g  4a  . .  .liHO 
Clev  Lorain  *  Wheel  con  1st  g  58. . . .  19;W 

Clev  &  Miihoning  Valley  g  .Ss 1938 

do    registennl 

Cleve  &  Marietta  Ist  gtd  g  4^s 1935 

•  Cleve&  Pitt  gou  gtd  24^48  ser  A.. 1942    4.06,    8.82 

•  do  do    sen.<8  B 1942 

•  do  do        do  int  redu  to  8>^)r 

•  do  do        8>V8  series  C UnS    8.65    8.69 

•  do  do        8>i8Berie8D 1950    8.94    4.06^ 


'.^ 


1 05%Feb 

101  ^Dec 

lOlKMar 

103    Jan 

96    Doc 

92    Feb 

98     Sept 

116>^Mar 


1, 

4, 

1. 

22. 

I  , 

19, 
19, 
29. 


06 
06 
0(5 
06 
07 
08 
06 
06 


llOs^Jan    19, 
109%  July    6, 


89i<Nov  19,  07 
94.SAng  8,  09 
94  Apr  6,  09 
703iOc-t    25,  07 

91  Oct      8,  07 

92  Feb  1 9.  08 
96     Aug  30.  06 

109%June29,  07 


97VDec 

94  H  Aug 
94J^Nov 

95  Nov 


96 

92 

98 

113 


Dec 
Feb 
Sept 
Oct 


116>^JaD 


8.09 
16,  09 

29,  09 

30.  09 
7,  07 

19,08 

19.  06 

4,  09 

28,  06 


09|llO%Jun    19,09 
09  109%  July    6,09 


110  Jan  19.06 
I  1 0%JaD  1 9.  09 
109%July    0,  09 


96  Aug  24, 
90  May  82, 


09 
08 


98  Aug  24,  09  |  96 
90  May  22,  08  |  90 


Aug  24,  09 
May  28,  08 


TITLE  OF  BOHD-RMTE. 


Coal  River  Ry  Ist  mtge  gtd  4b 1946 

Colorado  Midland  Ry  Ist  g  48 1947 

Colorado  &  Southern  iHt  g  48 1929 

do  ref  &  extended  mtge  4>^8 1935 

do  do    registered 

Colum  &  Greenville  1st  g  68 1916 

Col  Conn  &Ter  Ist  gtd  g 5s 1922 

Col  &  Hocking  Valley  1st  ext  g  48. .  .1948 
Colum  &  Tol  R  R  Co  Ist  mtge  ext  43. 1956 
Conn  &  Passumpsic  Rivers  1st  g  48. .  V.H'i 
Consolidated  Ry  Co  non-cnv  3, 3^  *45J19;^0 

do    registered 

do    non-coDV  deb  4b 1954 

do       do    registered 

do    non-conv  deb  4b 1955 

do       do    registered 

do    non-conv  deb  48 1955 

do       do    registered 

do    non-conv  deb  4fl 1956 

do       da    registered 

(^aig  Valley  Ist  g  Ss 1940 

Cuba  R  R  Co  let  mtge  50-yr  g  58 1952 1 


•  f\akota  &  Great  Southern  g  5b.  . . .  1916 
fallas  &Waco  1st  gtd  g  Ss 1940 

•  Delaware  &  Hudson  Ist  Penn  div7sl917 

do    registered 

do    10  -yr  conv  deb  coupon  4p. 1916 

do    iBt  lien  equipt  15-yr  g  4>^8 . . .  1922 

do    Ist  &  ref  mtge  48 1943 

do    registered 

Del  Rlv  R  R  &  Bge  Ist  gtd  g  4e 1936 

Den  &  Rio  Grande  Ist  con  g  48 1936 

do    cong4X8 1936 

do    improvement  g  Sa 1928 

do    lst"&  refunding  5a 1955 

Des  Moin  &  Ft  Dge  Ifit  gtd  g  48 1935 

Des  Moines  Union  Ry  Ist  g  Ss 1917 

Detroit  &  Mack  Ist  hen  g  4b 1995 

do    g48 1995 

Det  Southn  O  Southn  div  1st  g  4a 1941 

Dul  Missabe  &  Nor  Ry  gen  mge  6s. . .  1943 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Ist  Sa 1987 

do    registered 

do    2nd  68 1916 

Duluth  Short  Line  Ist  gtd  Sa 1916 

Dulnth  So  Shore  &  Atlantic  g  Ss 1937 


4.48 
4  94 
4. 1 2 
4.6i 


5.50 


4.  Of 
4.081 


4.62 
6  14' 
4.;>:i 

4.00 


JMHUARf  1,  7908,  f»  Dttt 


Highnt 


90)iFeb 
87>iApr 

lOOXFeb 


6,  09 

18,  0» 

19,  08 
19,  09 


Lowttt 


4.4W111     Feb    15,  07 


4.06  lOl^iFeb   21,  06 
4.04  101>iOct    10,  06 


SBKJuly  27,  09 
65  Nov  20,  07 
75  Nov  21,  07 
73    Mar     5,  08 


109    June  17,  09 


Lttt  Salt 


89)iNov 
97  Dec 
97>iDec 
97>^Dec 


17,09 
1  4.  09 
14    09 

i:j  09 


06 
96 


Doc 
Dec 


1.  08| 
19,07 


4.56 
5.26 


4.79 
4.76 
4.8^ 


3  9:i 
4.39 
3.08 
8.91 


4  15 
4.33 

4.87 
5.31 
4.37 


4.21 
4  30| 
5.37 
4.72 
4.48 
4.80 


4.41 

5.301 


112 
96 


Feb 
Jan 


28,  06 
6,09 


109    June  17,  09 

109>iFeb   20,  05 

985iMay  25,  09 

99>iFeb    19,  09 

102    Dec    18,  95 


I07XJan    27,  0^110 
91     Apr  23,  08     96 


4.22  110>^Jnnel8,  06  1043iFeb  11, 
4.69  110  Mar  4,  09'l02>^Apr  14. 
4.05  133    Feb    18,06  120    Sept  21, 


May  11,  09 
Jan      6,  09 


3.69  112%Nov  22,  06  88  Nov  21, 
4.20  104>iNov  6,  08  96  Jan  9, 
:'.97i  103  June  3,  09'l00XNov  23, 
8.88  102iiMay     6,  09  l02;iMay    5, 


4.22;i01)iJune  6,  06 
4.2 11 108  Mar  24,  06 
4.78  109  Feb  14,  06 
6.34  96><Aug  9,  09 
4.57    97>^Jan    30,  06 


4.2!3 

4.3! 

5.38 

46.4 

4  29 

4.73 


Eaatn  Ry  Minn  Northn  div  Ist  g  48.1948 
do    registered 

East  Tenn  reorganiztn  lien  g  58 1938 

do        registered 

EJaflt  Tenn  v  &  Ga  divisnl  g  Sa 1930 

do    con  1st  g  Ss 1956 

Elgin  Joilet  «&  Eastern  1st  g  Ss 1941 

Elmira  Cort  &  Nn  Ist  pfd  6a... 1914 

do     gtdgSa 1914 

Erie  lat  ext  g  48 1947 

do    2d  ext  g  58 1919 

do    3d  ext  g  4>^a 1923 

do    4th  ext  g  Sa 1920 

5thextg48 1928 

lat  con  g  78 1920 

lat  con  g  funded  78 1920 

Erie  R  R  Ist  con  g  48  prior  bds 1996 

do    registered 

let  con  gen  lien  g  48 1996 

do    registered 

Penn  coli  trst  g  48 1951 

registered 

50-yr  conv  g  4s  Ser  A 195S 

do       do        Ser  B 1953 

ao    registered 

•  Erie  &  Pitt  gen  gtd  g  8>^8  ser  B. . . .  1940 

•  do       do        series  C ^'M0 

•  Evan  H  &  Nashville  1st  g  68 1919 

Evansville  &  Ind  Ist  con  gld  6s 192<i 

Evansville  &  Terre  H  1st  con  g  68 l'.»21 

do    Ist  gen  g  Sa 1942 

do    Mount  Vernon  Ist  g  6s li>2;> 

do    Sullivan  Co  Brch  Ist  g  6s 1930 

•  fj^argo  &  So  assumed  g68 1924 

*  lint  &  Pere  Marquette  g  6s 1920 

do        let  con  g  5s 1939 

do    Ft  Huron  div  Ist  g  68 1989 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


4.55 
4.07 


4.67 


4.37 


100  Jan  11,06 
96%Mar  23,  06 
93%Jan  24,  06 
106  Dec  9.  09 
1 1 6  Jan  27.  09 
112XFeb   13,06 


08l:04%Ang  14,09 
08i  1  05  Oct  22,  09 
09|120  Sept  21,  09 
.  ..|149  Aug  5,  01 
07,  101%Dec  13  09 
08j  1 02% Dec  3,  09 
09  1 00 1< Dec  14,  09 
09  l02>iMay     5,  09 


88  Nov  22, 
98  Jan  13, 
94  June  25, 
92%Jan  28, 
91X0ct    19, 


0 

08 

OH 

09 

09 


02    Mar  20, 

80    Jan      3, 

70    Sept  24, 

106     D.'c      9. 

102    Jan      8, 

106i^Mar  13, 


0 

OS 


96>iDec 

104    Nov 

lOaji'Nov 

94;^  Dec 

91>40ct 

110    Sept 

92     Dec 

92KDec 

74>iDec 


09  l(H>    Dec 


08 
08 


118KApr   12,  06  l07KMar     9,  08 


4.53 
4.45 

4. 4  Hi 
5.36 
4.99 
3.96 
4.71 
4  32 
4.H7 
4.12 
6.80 
6.651 
(?2 


4.09  lOl^May  20,  09    OSJ^Oct    28,  09    983iOct    28,  09 


4.56  116KFeb      7,  06 1  97    Apr  28,  08 


lll^June 
106>iMar 


9.  09 

28,  09 
22,  09 
i4,  09 
l9,  09 
30,  04 

7,  09 

8,  09 

9,  09 
9.  09 

30,  09 
13,  08 


110    Oct    28.  09 


107    Apr  27,  09 


4.( 


n 

'  w' 


4.8,s 
5.20 
4.71 
4.651 


4.25 
4.38 
4.311 
4.30 
4.94i 
8.95 

4.23; 

4.09 
4.20i 
4.23 
4.55 
4.4H{ 
4.64' 
4.90 
5.21 
4.72 
4.78 


4.85i 
5.421 


5.01 
6.63 


6.38| 
5.26 
5.221 
4.84! 


116  May 
llOJiMar 
119%Feb 
11 3%  Jan 
1053iJan 
107)1  Jan 
114}^Feb 
109>iAug 
11 5)^  Jan 
102  July 
134}^Feb 
133  Feb 
1 02  Jan 
lOOS'Apr 
93;,jJan 
91  Oct 
98    Jan 


24,  06 

29,  06 

21,  06 

22,  06 
5,  06 

30,  06 

23,  06 

8,  06 

24,  06 

28,  06 
19,  06 

1,06 
12,  06 
1 9,  06 
16,  06 

9,  06 

29,  06 


100  July  7, 
lOO^Nov  15, 
1 06  ,S  May  7, 
I  13J<,lau 
'lO();-iS(>pt 
92  Nov 
99  Dec 
93«^Mar 
May 
Dec 
Apr 
Jan 

June  1 V, 
Dec  11, 
55  Feb  25, 
85  \  Feb  18, 
eri'^Apr     7, 


104 

91 

117 

120 

80 


7, 

26, 

9, 

2, 

4, 

9, 

22 

11.' 


08j  llOiv^Dec 
OT  11 2^4  Dec 
ON  1 1 2  Nov 
0(>ll3KJan 
09;  lOOijSept 
OT  101     Nov 

or  toe's  Oct 

08  1 04 »4 Oct 

107     Nov 

97    Jan 

121     Dt-c 

124     Aug 

'•6\^Dec 

82     Nov 

7  7     Dt'c 

851^  Feb 

86     Dec 


OS 

0 

08 

08 

OS 

0 

08 

0 

08 


109>iJan    20,  06 
87    Feb     8,  07 


8.86J    8.99    96VJi»ii      3,06 


44    Feb   27,  08 
40    Mar  12,  08 


92    Apr     8,  07 


4.60113.1^  May  8,07 
4.74  118  Jan  22,  06 
4.88  118  Aug  24,  06 
4.80  109S' Apr    17,  06 


2,  09 

14,  09 
22,  09 
22,  06 

7,  09 

15,  09 
11,  09 
30,  09 
29.  09 
26,  09 
14.  09 

8,08 
14  09 
22.  09 
1*  09 
18,07 
11,  09 


82 '4  Dec    14.  09 
73?iDec    14  09 


1 1 0  Dec      7,  06 

108  June    4.  Os 

1 1 2  Jan      2,  08 

90  Dec    1 6.  07 


5.32,    5.46  lOe.'i^ Jan    23,  06    95    Jane    2,08 


5.36  4.64' 118  Feb  14.  06 
4.69i  4.5ftllO^Jan  19,06 
4.67^    4.6r,lll>iJan    19,  06 


110  Aug  16,  08 
lOO»^Apr  13.  07 
100>iMay     8,  08, 


92    Apr 

98  \  Apr 
lllS,CKt 
114     (Kt 

I  1 5  EKx; 
103  V  Aug 

I I  4    Apr 
95    June 

187SJnly 
112  Aug 
lOo^Nov 
107    Aug 


8,  07 
4.  05 
4.  09 

15.  09 
2,  09 

27,  09 

1 9.  05 

2,  08 

18,  99 

19,  09 

1 6,  09 

20,  09 


TITLE  OF  BOND— RATE. 


01 

S 
o 
u 

c 


Fla  Cent  &  Peninsular  Ist  g  Ss 1918 

do    1st  land  grant  ext  g  5s 1930 

do    cons  g  58 1943 

Fort  St  Union  Depot  Co  Ist  g  4>^8...1941 

Ft  Worth  &  Den  City  1  st  g  6s 1921 

Ft  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Ist  g  4e, . . . .  1928 

Gal  H  &  H  of  1882  Ist  5s 1913 
al  Uamsburg  &  S  A  1st  g  fis 1910! 

do    Mex  &  Pac  div  1st  g  5s 1931 

Georgia  &  Alabama  Ist  con  53 1945 

GaCar  &  Nfhn  Ist  gtd  g  5s 19291 

Georgia  Midland  Ky  Co  1st  Ss 1946: 

Georgia  Pacific  Ry  Ist  g  6s 1922 

Gila  ValG&  Nthn  1st  gtd  g  58 1924 1 

Gouv  &  (Jswegatch  Ist  gtd  g  5s 1942  . 

GrRap&Indext  Ist  gtd  g  4^8 1941 

Gray's  Point  Term  1st  gtd  g  58 1947 

Greenbrier  Ry  Ist  gtd  g  4s 1940 

Gulf  &  Ship  Isl  Ist  ref  <te  term  g  58. .  1952| 
do    registered 


4.68 


5.J.'9 
4.65 

5.1b 
5.9;^ 
4.60 
4.6i' 
4.81 
4.6,'i 
6.31 
4.77 

4.*31 
5.01 
4.24 
5.iJ4 


•  Oannibal  &  St  Joseph  con  68 1911 

Harlem  River-Port  Chester  let  48.1954 

do    registered 

Hocking  Valley  Ry  1st  con  g  4X8. . ,  .1999 
do    registered 

•  Housatonic  R  con  g  5s 1937 

Housn  East  &  West  Tex  Ist  g  58 1938 

do    1st  gtd  g  53  redeemable 1933 

Houston  &  T  C  1st  g  58  int  gtd 1937 

Hous  &  T  C  con  g  63  int  gtd 1912 

do      gen  48  interest  gtd." 1921 

do      Waco  &  Nwn  div  1st  g  68. . .  1930 

•  Illinois  Central  1st  g  48 1951 

'    do    registered 

•  do    l8t  g  3).j8 1951 

do  do    registered 

•  do    extended  Ist  g  3Xs 1951 

do  do    registered 

•  m  Cent  Ist  g  38  sterling  £500,000.  .1951 

do  do    registered 

do  collat  trust  g  48 1952 

do  do    registered 

do  do    mtge  48 1955 

do  registered 

do  purchased  lines  1st  3>^8 1952 

do  registered 

do  col.  trust  g  48  L  N  O  &  T. . . .  1953 

do  registered 

•  do  Litchfield  di v  Ist  g  Ss 1951  ] 

do  Louisv  div  &  term  g  8)^8. . . ,  1953| 

do  do    registered | 

•  do  Middle  div  registered  58 1921 

do  Omaha  div  1st  g  3s r.(5I 

•  do  St  Louis  div  &  term  g  38.  ...1951 
do  do    registered 

•  do  do    g  33^8 1951 

do  do       do    registered 

•  do  Springfield  div  Ist  g  3>^8 1951 

do  do    re^stered 

do  Western  Line  Ist  g  4s 1951 

do  do    registered 

Ind  Bloomington  &  W  let  pfd  48 1940 

Indiana  DecAtur  &  Wn  Ist  g  58 193&' 

do     1st  gtd  g  58 1935 

Indiana  Illinois  &  Iowa  let  g  48 19.50 

Intematl  &  Gt  Northern  let  g  68 1919 

do    2d  g  .58 1909 

do    Farmer's  Ln  &  T  Ctfs  of  Dep 

do    M  a  48 1921 

Iowa  Central  Ist  g  58 1938 

do    ref  uuding  g  4fi 1951 

Kal  Allegan  &  Q  R  1st  gtd  c  68 lftS8 
anawha  \Mi(h  Ist  gtd  g  48 1990 

do    2nd  nitp'  -<>-yr  5s 1S)27 

Kan  v'y  Ft  Set  &  Mem  R  R  con  g  6e. .  1928 
Kan  Cy  Ft  Set  &  Mem  Ry  ref  gtd  g  4b.  1936 

do     registerjMi 

KCy  &M  R&  BCo  Ist  gtd  g  .5« 1929 

Kansas  (Mty  &  Pacific  IbI  g  46 1990 

Kansas  City  Southern  iBt  g  3e 1960 

do     re(rlst«»r»»d . . .        

do       ref  &  imp  mtge  58 1950 


5.88 


5 


4.2' 


4.52 
6.17 

6.85 
4.71 
4.22 
4.63 
4.69 
5.15 
4.62 
4.50 

'ft.a4 

5.01 
4.34 
5.27 


4  60 


JANUARY  1,  1906,  to  Date 


Highest 


109%Apr  25,  06 


llTi^Feb     1,09 
91    Feb  S8,  06 


lOSWJan 
106  Feb 
112  Apr 
lll>iMiir 
106  Feb 
82  Nov 
123    Jan 


3,07 

21,  06 
12,  09 

7,  06 
25,  09 

6,  08 
17,  06 


Lowest 


107;iJuly  12,  06 


98>iDteC      2,  07 
73    Nov  20,  07 

90  Dec  14,  07 
l01>^Feb      8,09 

104  Oct    18,07 

«2  Mar  28,  08 

102  Oct      9,  08 

o4  Mar  30,  09 

104  Nov  20,  07 


Last  Sale  '' 


107iiAug     4,  06 


108)^ July  12,  06  10 11^ May  28,  08 


109>^Mar     3,  05 

105    Mar  11,  98 

ll3>4Dec    10.  09 

86    Nov  22,  09 

97  July  2,  09 
101)^ Apr  30,  09 
lll>{;Apr  26,  09 
1 00  ^  June  25,  09 
104    Nov  26,  09 

65  Nov  3  09 
1 1 3  Dec  2.  09 
1045iSept    fc,  09 


lOSKFeb     6,  06|103XJuly  29,  08,104KOct    29,09 
101>gApr   18,  07  101>i,Apr    18,  07  101>f  Apr   18,07 


99%Feb      2,  00 
1055'4June   6,  06 


llSXJan   18,06 


4.36 
4.51 
4.25 
4.70 
4.83 
4.55' 
5.48 
4.28 
5.32 

8  83 
3.77 
3.89] 
3.72 
3.74 


4.37,110  Apr  2,06 
4.51  103  Nov  20,  06 
3.96  125  Feb  6,  06 
4.60  1053iMay  25,  09 
4.75  106>^Jan  20,  06 
4.3»  112>^Dec  24,  00 
2.68  115  Sept  14,  00 
4.7i  993^Jan  18.  06 
4.74!  116    Dec  80,  06 


85 
93 


Sept  14,  08 
Nov     8,  07 


98    Dec     6,  07 


94  Nov  26, 
99  Oct  5, 
1 1 2  Mar  9, 
100  Jan  10, 
1033^  July  12, 
l09iiAug  21, 
107XNOV  11, 
8H3^Dec  24, 
116    Dec  20, 


94>iNov     6,  08 
95>^Oct    21,  09 


102    Nov  29,  09 


07  103>'^Dec    14,  09 

07  1003„Sept    2,08 

08  118>vDec    10,  08 
08  104;, May  13,  09 

06  103>  Apr   29,  09 
00  1 10    Die 

07  1093.  Nov 


07 
06 


93Hl>ec 
116    Dec 


9,09 
11.  09 
14.  09 
20,  06 


3.78  1093.iSept  4,06197  Dec  12,  07  104 ?< Nov  5,09 
3.72  107% Apr  20,  07  IC  7%Apr  26,  07  107>,  Apr  26,  07 
4.0O1013iMay     4,00    87     June    8,  08 1  90    6ept  13,  09 


8.80    963^July  12,  06 
3.8M00>^Jan    19,  06 


91«iAug     8,  Obi  04    Kept  13,  08 
98>jMay  24,  09    93>,iMay  24,  09 


3.75!    3.98    80    July  15.  09 


3.921 
4.04 
4.04 


3  98 
4.00 
3.80 
3.91 
3.981 


3.80 
3.80 


3.92 


4.17 


4.30 

4.76 


4.10 
6.4S 
4.9 


4.74 
5.26 


4.3 


5.0 

4.Ro| 


4.40 
4.08 


3.90  1073iFeb  26,  06 
4  05  99  June  10,  09 
4  Oo  lOO^May  10,  09 


3  98  lOOJ^Feb  13,  0(5 
4.00  100  July  1,  U9 
4.04    79>^Juue    2,  09 


80    July  15.  09 


97  Oct    12,  07 

98  May     1,  07 
98>iAug  30,  09 


4.01 
4.091 


93)iNov  17,  00 
88    Mar  11,  09 


4.041    79    Apr  15,  09 
4.10    82>iFeb     7,08 


4.04 


94^^  Jan    11,09 


4.20  lOTJiJan   86,  00 


4  4ll    95    May     1,08 
4.66|  lOSKJan   80.  06 


4.13  100  Jan    17,  06 

1.7'.tl20  Jan    17,00 
3.73  l0.^3»Junell,  09 

108  Oct    19,09 

80  May  :jo,  0(i 

4.66  115  Feb      0,  0(i 

6.48    88  Jan    12,  06 


90  Nov  22, 
97  May  1. 
7y>iJune  2, 
85  Feb  6, 
87KJan   27, 


80    July  1 5,  09 


102  6ept24,  09 
99  June  10,  09 
99     Dec    14, 09 


07  1 003^  Nov  29,  09 
07  100  July  1,  09 
09,  79>  June 


08 
09 


06 
763iMay     8,  08 


783^  Apr   10, 


82>iOct      8,  07 


97%Ang  18,  07 


94 
90 


May  26,  08 
Aug     4,  08 


69,^  Dec 
88  Mar 
1 23  May 
79  Apr 
79>vDec 


1 


09 
09 


11,  09 
24,  99 
15,  09 
15,  08 


89>,Dec  9,  09 
iOl^Oct  2.3,  99 
100    Nov     7,  00 


lOOJiMay  19,  09 


4. 38    og>^Jan    22,  06 


4.411121     June 20,  06 
6.19:    875iJan    18,  06 


4.41     963iApr   16,  06 
4.4a    753iJaD      6,  06 


4.99    4.99l00HDec    18,09 


93><May  14,  07 

101  Nov  21,  07 

73  Mar  24,  08 

79  Aug  11,  OS 

48  June  10,  09 

100  Nov  11,  07 

70  Jan    10,  08 


80    Nov  16,  07 


1 1 0    Dec     8,  07 
61     Nov  16,  07 


87 
66 


Apr  11,  08 
Nov     8,  07 


100>i'Dec    14,  00 


04    July 

105    D.c 
10T\Dec 

973-,  Oct 
1093-.  Dec 
lOr^Aug 
:07    Dec 

48    June 
1 05>\  Dec 

76    Dec 


1,08 
1  1.  09 
18,  02 
27.  09 
7.  09 
6.  09 
14  09 
10,  09 
14.  09 
14,  09 


91>^Dec     7,  09 


llSKDec  9.09 
82«iDec  11  09 
78>4Jan    14,  04 


91     Nov  29.  09 

733^Dec    14   09 

633*  Oct    16,  00 

100>iDec    18,  09 


TITLE  or  BOHD—RATE. 


Kentncky  Central  g  48 1987    4. 1 2 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  1st  58 1(>23    4.7B 

do     email I    4.61 

KnozTiUe  &  Obio  Ist  g  69 1925    6.07| 


•  f  a  C  &  Dav  Ist  5a 1919 

I'ake  Erie  &  Western  1st  g  Ss 1937 

do    2d  g  68 1941 

Lake  Shore  coUat  g  S^s 1998 

do  do    registered 

•  Lake  Shore  &  Mich  So  e  3^8 1997 

do  do    registered 

do    debenture  g  48 , 1928 

do       do    registered..., 1928 

do    25-vear4B 1931 

ao       do    registered 1931 


4.B7 
4.89 
4.67 
4.84 
4  48 
881 
3.80 
4.22 
4.21 
4.25 
4.27 


Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  gen  gtd  g  5sl920 
Lehigh  &  N  Y  1st  gtd  g  4 1945 

do    registered 

Lehigh  Vallev  N  Y  Ist  jrtd  g  4>i8. . .  .1940 

do    registered. 

Lehigh  Vly  (Penn)  gen  con  g  48 2003 

do    registered 

Lehigh  Vly  Ter  By  Ist  gtd  g  58 1941 

do    registered 

Leroy  &  Caney  Val  A  L  1st  g  os 1926 

Long  Dock  con  g  6s 1985 

Long  Island  1st  con  gSe 1931 

do    1st  con  g  48 1931 

feng48 1938 
erry  g  4>^8 1922 

g48 1932 

unifledg4'   1949 

debgSs     1934 

gtd  refunding  g  48 1949 

do    registered 


4.13 


4.24 
4.81 
4.10 


4.22 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


L  I  B  Tv  N  So  bch  Ist  con  gtd  5s. 


.1932 


Louisiana  &  Arkan  Ry  Ist  5s 1927 

Louisiana  Western  1st  6s 1921 

•  Louisville  Cin  &  Lex  g  4>^8 1931 

Lo  &  Jeflferville  Ege  Co  gtd  g  48 1945 

•  Louis  &  Nash  gen  g  68 1930 

•  do    gold  5s 1937 

•  do    unified  g  4s 1940 

do  do    registered 

do    sinking  fund  g  68 1910 

do    collateral  trust  g  58 1931 

do    Atl  Knox  &  Cin  div  4b 1955 

do  do    registered 

do    Pensacola  div  g  68 1920 

do    St  Louis  div  l8t  g  68 1921 

do  do    2d  g  8s 1980 

LonisTille  &  Nashville  collateral  g  4sl952 
do    registered 

L  &  N  &  Mob  &  Montg  Ist  g  4)^8.. .  .1946 

L  &  Nash  8outhn  Mon  Joint  ^ 1952 

do    registered 

Loui8T  New  Alb  &  Chic  Ist  66 1910 


con  g  48. 


1934 
1990 


Ibfahoning  Coal  R  R  Ist  66 
•  1  lanhattan  Ry  of  N  Y  coi 

I     do    registered 

I     do    stamped  tax  exempt 

(     do    registered 

Manitoba  B  W  colonisation  g  5h 19:W 

Manitowc  Q  Bay  &  Nw  1st  gUl  33^8.1941 

do       do    registered 

McKeespt  &  B  Ver  Ist  g  68 1918 

Mc  Mln  Man  Win  &  Ala  Ist  68 1917 


Mexican  Centl  (Ltd)  cob  g  48 1911 

do    1st  con  income  g  3a 1939 

Central  Trust  Co  Ctf s  of  dep . . 
2d  con  inc  e  38  CenTr  Ctls.  .1939 

equip  &  coU  g  6« 1917 

do    2d  series  g  66. 1919 

Mexican  Internatl  Ist  con  g  48 1977 

do    BtAmi>ed  guaranteed 


do 
do 
do 
do 


4.74 
4.44 


4.09 
4.48 


4.24 
4.79 
4.08 
4.06 
4.62 

5.18 


4.20 
4.26 
6.11 
4.391 
4.01 
4  00 
5.97 
4.56 
4.28 


5.42 
6.19 
4.83 

4.38 


4.48 
4.36 


6.09 


4.66 
4.11 


4.13 
4.61 
4.31 
4.401 


4.14 
4.14 
4.5H 
4.37 
4.46 
3.83 
3.82 
4.41 
4.4o 
4.43 
4.47 


4.18 


4. 1 3 
4.10 
4.11 


4.18 


4.30 
4.11 


4.14 
4.45 


4.31 
4.70 
4.10 
4.05 
4.46 

6.30 


4.00 
4.34 
4.65 
4.14 
4.02 
4.00 
4.98 
4.29 
4.38 


JAKUARf  1.  190e.  to  Out* 


Higk»9t 


101     Feb   21,  06 
Ul^Mar     8,06 
llOjJiMar 
I223^Jan 


Lomut 


88    July  27,  08 

95    Dec    18,  07 

3, 06n05iMar     8,06 

4,  06  107    July  15,  08 


Lm$t  a  a/9 


1 1 8><Jan 

119    Feb 

113»^Jan 

93    Jan 

91>tJan 

lOlXFeb 

99%Jan 

101%  Jan 

98>iNov 

96%Feb 

95    July 


27,  06 

9.  06 

li;  06 

84,  06 

18,  06 

2H,  00 

88,  06 

9,  06 

2,  06 

8,  09 

7,  09 


1063.^July 
1063<Feb 
100  Feb 
73  Nov 
78XNOV 
83  July 
88  Nov 
83  Nov 
8IKN0V 
95  July 
91     July 


80,  07 
86,  08 

26,  08 
29,  07 
80,  07 

27.  07 
6,  OT 

26,  07 

26,  07 

27,  07 
12,  07 


97    May  29,  08 


95>^Nov  IS,  06 


1113>iJune29,  06!l07%Jnly  27,  07 
107     Aug  26,  09  106     May     8,  07 


98»^Apr  24,  06 


120>^MAr  22,  06 


1353^Feb  28,  06 
117    Mar  19,  06 


1023^ Jan    80,  06 
102    Nov  80,  08 


101%Jan  3,06 
104i^Dec  10,  OS 
102HJan  80,  06 
99  Mar  19,  06 
109    Nov  83.  06 

106    Jan   26,  06 


87    Nov     6,  O'; 


106 


97  Nov  16,  09 
105  Oct  28,  09 
llOJiMar  8,06 
ll83iMay  27,  08 


107  Aug 
1 1 4  Dec 
107  Nov 
80%Dec 
79  Dec 
H I  ?/« Dec 
90 1.4  Oct 
94>'r)Dec 
94  k,  Nov 
94>i,Dec 
93>^Nov 


18. 
14, 
10. 
14. 

18, 


08 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 


14,  09 
29.  09 
14,  09 
12,  09 


96%Sept  30,  09 


l06i^Dec    13,  09 

107     Aug  26,  09 

97>iOct    80,  09 


181 
105 


Nov  21,  07  1153iOct  20,09 
100>^Oct  18,99 
110  Mar  13,  06 
i86i<Oct  6,09 
112,HNov  29,  09 


Jan 
Jan 


7,  08 
7,  08 


82  Dec  20,07  97^Dec  14.09 
lOOKFeb  1,  09  lOOJ^Apr  2,  09 
993iOct    28,  04 

81  Jan  2,08  94>iDec  14,09 
104>iDec    10,  08  104>iDec    10,08 

86    Dec      9,  07  i  98    Dec      7,  09 

99  Mar  19,061  99  Mar  19,06 
109    Nov  28,  06  109    Nov  88,  06 

96    Aug  18,  09    96KN0V  16,  09 


4.(59 
4.50 
4.32 
4.46 


4.51 

4.421 


5.87 


4.52 
4.18 


4.03    4.03 


8.87 


4.19 


8.00 


4.04 


6.44 


5.0& 


107?iFeb  19,  09 
100>^Feb  2,  06 
laoi^Jan  24,  06 
121>s'Feb  19,  06 
1043iJan  9,  06 
101>i;july  3,  06 
105  June  17,  08 
116>^Jan  6,  06 
96%Mar     9,  09 


:l03>i'Jan    13,  08  107>4^Jnne24,  09 

91KJan    14,  OH    94    Nov  17,  09 

I112    Nov  19,  07'll7VDec    13.09 

|1083iMar  14,07  114    Nov  17,09 

93    Oct    30.071  995iDec    14   09 

'100    Apr21,06'i00     May  25,  09 

100>iDec      3,  09  1003^Dec      3,09 

,102     Mny  26,08,110    Oct    .30,09 

86    Feb    19,  08    93>iNov  23,  09 


1073^  Aug 

1203^  Mar 

78>iFeb 

96>iJan 


8,  06  l073iAug     8,  06  10'; 
6,06,117     May  27,  07,11  • 


28,  0 
19,  06 


110    Feb   23,  06 
98    July  25,  06 


108Kr«b     9,  06 


126>iMar     6,06 
103;^ Jan   82,  06 


lOOJiDec   80,  08 


71 
74 


May  1 3;  09 1 
Mar  10,  08 


iiAug     8,  06 
May  87,  07 


7 !     May  1 3.  09 
9I3iDec    13.  09 


97ViJnne24,  08 
79>iJuly    8,  08 


100    Jan 


92    Nov  16.  08 
91JiNov  .30,  09 
96     Feb      6,  06 
9,  08  l00>tNov  26,  09 


109  Oct  16,07  109  Oct  16.07 
88    Nov  20,  07    »7>sT>ec      6,  09 

jl04    Apr     6.06 

96>iJnly  28,  08    993iDec    14,  09 


90>^Sept  14,  o9 


96 3^ June    3  09 
28^ Dec    14,  06 

28>i,May  88,  09 
2r>>vApr  89,  09 


80    July  30,  09 
80    Feb     6,  08 


9o>iSept  14,  09 


90>kSept  1 4,  09 


UttKMar     9,06 


71  Nov  26,  07  95»jDec  14  09 
11  Oct  30,07  24  D<'C  11.09 
16>iMay  12,08     26    (Vt       8,09 


14    July  28,  08 


80    July  80,  09 
80    Feb      6,  08 


253,  Apr   29,  09 


80 
80 


Jnlv  80,  09 
reb     5,  08 


TITLE  OF  BOHD—RATE. 


Mexican  Northern  Ist  g  68 1910 

do    registered 

Mich  Cent  col  g  33^8 1998 

do    registered 

Michigan  Central  5s 1931 


do 
do 
do 
do 
•  do 
do 
do 


do    registered , 


.1940 


do    registered 

g  3)^8  sec  by  1st  mg  on  J  L&S 

Ist  g  33^8 1952 

20-year  debenture  48 1929 

do    regi8tered 

Midland  R  of  N  Jersey  1st  g  fts 1910 

Midland  Terml  Ry  1st  g  8  f  Ss 1925 

•  Mil  Lake  Shore  &  Westn  1st  g  68.  .1921 

do    ext  &  impt  sink  fund  gas 1929 

•  do    Ashland  div  Iht  g  68 1925 

•  do    Michigan  div  1st  g  68 1924 

do    income  6s 1911 

Milwau  &  L  Winnebago  1st  68 1912 

•  Milw  &  Nortbn  Ist  mainline  6s 1910 

•  do    Ist  con  68 1913 

Mil  &  State  Line  1st  mtge  gtd  3X8. .  1941 

do    registered.   1941 

Minneapolis  &  St  L  1st  gtd  g  7s 1927 

Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  1st  g  7s 1927 

do    Pacific  Extension  Ist  g  6s 1921 

do    Sowestn  Extension  1st  g  78. .  1910 

do    Ist  con  g  5s 1934 

do    1st  &  refunding  g  4s 1949 

Minn  S  P  &  S  Ste  M  1st  con  g  4s 1938 

Minn  S  Ste  Mar  &  Atl  1st  4s  g 1926 

Minneapolis  Union  1st  g  6s 1922 

Mo  Kan  &  Eastern  1st  gtd  g  5s 1942 

Mo  Kan  &  Ok  40-year  let  gtd  5s 1942 

Missouri  Kans  &  Texas  1st  g  4s 1990 

do    2d  g  43 1990 

Ist  extension  g  5s 1944 

Ist  &  refunding  mtge 48....  2004 

do    small 

.     gen  mtge  skg  fd  g  4>^s 1936 

Mo  Kan  &  Tex  St  L  div  1st  ref  g  48.  .2001 

Mo  K  &  Tex  of  Tex  let  gtd  g  5'< 1942 

Missouri  Pacific  1st  con  g  6s 1920 

do    trust  g  5s  stamped 191 7 

do    registered 

Ist  collateral  g  58 1920 

do    registered  . .    

forty-years  4s  gold  loan    . . , .  1945 
3d  mtge  78  extended  at  4<{. .  .1938 
Mob  &  Birmingham  prior  lien  g  58. . .  1945 

do    small 

do    mtge  g  4s 1945 

do       do    small 

Mob  Jack  &  Kan  City  1st  con  g  58. .  .1953 

Mobile  &  Onio  new  g  6s 192? 

do    Ist  extension  g  6s 1927 

do    gen  g  4s 193h 

do    Montgomery  div  Ist  g  Ss. . . .  1947 

Mobile  &  Ohio  col  trust  g  4s 1938 

do    registered 

•  Mohawk  &  Malone  1st  gtd  g  48 1991 

Monongahela  River  1st  gtd  g  Ss 1919 

Montana  Central  Ist  gtd  g  68 1937 

do    registered 

do    l8t  gtd  g  .Ss 1937 

do        do    registered 

Morgan's  La  &  Texas  Ist  7b 1918 

do    Ist  g  68 1920 

•  Morris  &  Essex  Ist  78 1914 

•  do    1st  con  gtd  78 1915 

do        do    registered 

•  do    l8t  refunding  gtd  g  i^» 2000 


o 

b 


JANUARY  1,  1906,  to  Date 


Highest 


Lowest 


Last  Safe 


5.96 


4  38 
4.43 
4.35 
4.26 
4.05 
8.7H 
4,08 
3  93 
4.30 


597 
4.95 
5.12 

4.4y 


4.88 
5.80 


6.97 
5.69 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


5.28 
5.14 
6.88 
4.87 
4.80 
4  03 
4.02 
6.94 
4.42 
4.65 
4.03 
4.60 
4.78 
4.69 


5.66,101     Apr  28,  09  lOOKMay    4,  09  lOO^May     4,09 


4.40 

4.46 

3.95 

3.86; 

4,0 

3.84 

4,12 

4.05 

4.55 


91     Feb     6, 

90XJan    17, 

120    Jan      8, 

119    June  12, 

104>^Mar  23, 

98    Dec      9, 

94>^Dec   26, 

98KFeb    16. 

93>sNov  16, 


06  72  Nov  25, 
06  71  Nov  29, 
06  105  Dec  18, 
06  119  June  12, 
06,  985iOct  38, 
98    Dec      9. 


09 
06 
06 
09 


4.98  109)i  Jan  11,06 
4.91  101  Oct  22,  Orf 
4.16  126>^Jan  19,06 
412  118    Feb   27,  06 


3.94 
4.16 


4  98 
4.51 


94>^Dec  26, 
88  Apr  21, 
91>iOct     19, 


07;  80  Dec 
07  79  Nov 
07  115  Oct 
06  119  June 
09  9&JiOct 
09'  98  Dec 
06  94HDec 
081  89  Dec 
09    93    Dec 


3,  09 
17,  09 
26,  09 

12,  06 
28,  09 

9,  09 

26,  06 

1,  09 

13,  09 


100     Nov 

Osi^Oct 

1 1  I     Nov 

110    Mar 


4,  07 
22,  09 
30,  07 

5,  08 


1  22JiApr 
aM!ay 


13,  09 


100>iNov 
101  Oct 
1173^  Oct 
111>.  Dec 
142>'Feb 
Apr 


1283^Feb   27,06  .,    ^      __,      .  ,     ^ 

10.3>^May  21,  09  103;.t^y  31i  09  1033.,M!ay 


4,  09 
22,  09 
21,  09 

9,09 
10,02 
20,  09 
21,09 


108%Mar  17,  06  100    Dec 
115    Feb    10,  06  105    Nov 


17,  07  100>^Dec    IS,  09 
30,  07,l05^^Oct    28,09 


4  93 
4.55 
4.75 
5.38 
4.94 
4.76 
4.90 


4.91 
4.18 
4.39 


5.20 


5.23 
5.00 
5.10 
4.48 
4.43 
4.44 


4.00 
4.73 
4.62 
4.47 
4.41 


4.37i 
4.39 
6.0« 
4.53 
4.98| 
4.05 
4.02 
7.67i 
4.25 
4.55 
4.03 
4.62 
4.74 
4.7 


"i 


1331^  Feb 
1203^  Feb 
103>^Apr 
11 43^  Jan 

97  Jan 
102,'^  Apr 
102KJune 
117  Nov 
1 J  6  Feb 
112  Feb 
103    Jan 

92>iJan 
1093^Feb 

91'iFeb 


10,  09 

6,  06 

15,  09 

20,  06 

17,  06 

25,  06 

25,  07 

9,  09 

8,  06 

2,  09 

22,  06 

29,  06 

17,  09 

24,  06 


5.121 
4.58 
4.60 
4.66: 

4.81 
4.88 
4.76 


96    Dec   22,  08 
94    Feb    13,  06 

110    Feb 

1253^Jan 

1073i,Feb 

107><2Feb 


5.15 
4.26 
4.26 


108)^  Jan 


8,  f9 

8,  06 

13,  06 

17,  06 

25,  06 


125iiFeb  10, 
118  June  5, 
lOlJiMay  24, 

98  Dec  19, 
75  Nov  18, 
95     Nov  11, 

99  Mar     8, 
1 1 7     Nov     9, 

98  Oct  31, 
903/hNov  29, 
89>iOct  30, 
75  Oct  25, 
93  Nov  29, 
74;iMar   17, 


Or 
07 
07 
09 


08  1323V  June 

06  1181.  Jan 

09  101  >;  May 
"107     Dec 

8  3  I.Nov 
9y^Nov 
99    July 
09  1 17     Nov 

07  113     Oct 
07  l06^4Nov 
07     «J>,Dec 
07'   87     Dec 

07  1043-,  Dec 

08  I   853»Dec 


29,  09 
18,  07 
24.  09 

2,  09 
18,  09 

30,  09 
23,  09 

9,  09 

7,  09 

6,  09 

11.  09 

14.  09 

14,  09 

9,  09 


703^Nov  26,  071   913iDec  14.  09 

80>^May  14,  08     88     Apr  30,  09 

95    Nov     4.  07l05>Dec  4,09 

103  Dec      2,  07  11 1>. Dec  10,09 
88     Mar  24,  08  lOl^Dec  Id,  09 

104  Jan      6,  06l07V.Fe6  12.  C6 
87;^Mar  24,  08  102     Dec  14.  09 


94KJan    13,06168    Mar     3,  08    81}^  Dec    14.09 

98     Apr     8,07    95    Mar  31,  08     9ft>\,Nov     4,09 

11 5% Apr   14,06  113    Mar  22,  06  1 15>^  Apr    14,06 


5.46    78    Oct      1,  08 


5.25  98  Aug  6, 
4.38l273^Nov  8, 
4.49:118  Feb  .3, 
4.68  99  Jan  15, 
4.31  114^June  1, 
4  63    983^Feb      6, 


78    Oct       1,  08 


06  96  Mar  27, 
06  113  Jan  27, 
09103     Nov  27, 


06 


06 
06 
06 


4.06  103    Dec      8,  06 
4.38  lOoKFeb      8,  07 


82>iSept  15, 

1023^  Oct     18, 

75>^Mar     8, 


78     Oct 
94     Aug 
98     Dec 
08  120     Dec 

07  11 75,  Oct 

08  89  H  Dec 

07  lJ2-\Oct 

08  i   90    Dec 


1,  08 
6,  04 

21,  06 
9,09 

18.  09 
3,  09 
5,09 

13,  09 


97KMar  27,  07  100  Dec  IH,  09 
105%Feb  8,  07  105;  Feb  8,  07 
4.18  138  Jan  25,06  125  Aug  1,07  I.JO  Oct  23,09 
4.0R!l363iMay  31,  06  1363iMay  31,  06  l  3(U^  May  31,  06 
4.l8;119>v,Feb      1,06  106    Dec    13,  07  1 183^ Oct    20,09 


5.85 
5. 28 
6.27 
6.12 


Nashville  Chat  &  St  Louis  let  78. . . .  1913 , 
do     1st  con  g  58 1928' 

do    Jasper  Branch  Ipt  g  68 1923  i 

do    T&  P  Branch  1st  fie 1917 1 

NaKh  Flor  <t  Shef  '.st  gtd  g  5e 193r 

Nat  Kysof  Mex  pr  In  60  vrsf  43^8 1957 

do    gtd  nitg  70  vr  skg  fd  48 '977 

Nat  R  R  of  Mex  prior  lien  g  4>^s 1926  [ 

do     Ist  con  g  4« 1951  i 

Naupatuck  R  R  Co  Ist  4b 1»M 

ao    reglsU-red 


8.72 


6.46 
4  50 
5.26 


4.41 

4.78 
4.55 
4.76 
4.76 


4.521 27  Sept  1 3,  06  121 H  June  1 6,  08  1 22 W Aug  1  2,  08 
4.68  118  Feb  17,  06  11H  Nov  21.  06  116  Nov  21.06 
4  OH  125>ij'Jan  20,  06  109  Nov  19.  07  1  1  |  iV.Nov  18,  09 
4.08,127     Jan    13,  06  1 143»Dec      8   09  114'^Dec      8.09 

,127     June  23,  05 


3.73|    96;^Mar  24,  09 


4.69 
4.i3 
4.74 


93^Feb    19,  09    94    Sept  16,  09 


8, 


119XApr  2,  06  108  Nov 
115>iS*'pt  19,  06  10l)<'Dec 
1193iFeb    16,  06  ll6>iMay  27, 


4.18  11  7% Jan  29,  06 
4.81  98  June  3,09 
4.57  89  May  14.  09 
5.00  105  Apr  6,  06 
4.90    873^'Jan    28,  07 


llOVJuly  13. 
93>40cl  22, 
87  June  24, 
95>^Nov  25, 
75    Nov  21, 


07  lOS^Dec  13,  09 
07  ill  I  Dec  14,09 
07  ll6>^May  27,  07 
...113  July  6,04 
08lll33iiJuly  26,  09 
091  943sDec  13.  09 
09    88     Dec    10,  09 


07 
07 


94>iDec 
84     Dec 


14. 

8, 


09 
09 


TITLE  OP  BOMD—RATE. 


New  England  K  R  con  56 1945 

do  do    con  4s 1U45 

•  New  Haven  &  Derby  cons  cy  58 — 1918 
N  Jersey  Junction  R  gtd  iHt  48 lWi6 

do    registered  certiticateb 

N  O  &  Mobile  let  g  6s 1930 

do    2ndg6e 1930 

N  O  &  N  Eastern  prior  lien  g  fis 1915 

Newp  &  Cin  Bge  Co  gen  gtd  g  4>^8. .  1945 
N  Y  Bklyn  &  Man  B  1st  con  g  Ss 1935 

•  NY  Centl  &  Hudson  R  g  mtgfe3>ssl»97 

do  do    registered 

do    deb  g  48 1934 

do  do    registered 

N  Y  Chicag;o  *  St  Louis  1st  g  48 1937 

do    registered 

do    25-year  deb  48 1931 

N  Y  &  Qreewd  Lake  gtd  g  58 1946 

do    small 

•  N  Y  &  Harlem  g  3>i8 20t)0 

do    registered 

•  NY  Lackawanna  &  Wn  Ist  6e 1921 

do    construction  58 1923 

do    terminal  &  Improvement  48  1923 

NYLE&  W  Uoal  &  RRCo  Ist  cur  gtd  681922 
N  Y  L  E&  W  Do<;k  &  Imp  Co  1st  cur  6sl913 

N  Y  &  Long  Branch  gen  g  4s 1941 

N  Y  &  N  E  Boston  Terminal  Ist  4s.  .1939 
New  York  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

do    non-con  V  deb  4s 1914 

do       do    registered 

do    Qoa-conv  deb  4fi 1947 

do    registered 

noQ-conv  deb  33^s 1947 

do    registered 

non-conv  de».  8>i8 1954 

do    registered 

non-conv  deo  48 1955 

do    registered 

non-conv  deb  48 1956 

do    registered 

conv  deb  ctfs  3>^8 1956 

do    registered 

conv  deb  68 194S 

do    registered 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
oo 
do 
do 
do 


N  Y&  Northern  IstgSe 1927 

N  Y  Ont  &  W  refunding  Ist  g  4fl 1992 

do    registered  15,000  only 

N  Y  Providence  &  Boston  gen  4b.  . .  .1942 

do    registered 

N  Y  &  Putnian  1st  con  gtd  g  48 1993 

N  Y  &  Rockaway  Bch  Ist  g  58 1927 

N  Y  au»  &  Wn  l8t  refdg  g  58 1937 

do    2d  g  43^8 1937 

do    gen  g  58 1940 

do    terminal  Ist  g  58 194.S 

do    do    registered  $5,000  each 

N  Y  Texas  &  Mex  gtd  1st  g  4* 1912 


•  Nor  &  Montreal  Ist  gtd  g  Ss 1916 

Norfolk  &  Southern  Ist  g 58 1941 

Norfolk  &  Western  R  R  gen  g  68  . . .  .1931 

do    improvement  &  ext  g  68 1934 

do    New  River  Ist  g  68 1932 

Norfolk  &  Wn  Ry  Ist  con  g  4b 1996 

do    regist«red   

small  bonds 

divisl  Ist  lien  &  gen  g  4b 1944 

do    register'Mi 

10-25  year  conv  4s 1982 

do    registered 

POcahon  C  &  C  Co  Joint  4s  ..  1941 

•  Northern  Illinois  1st  5s 1910 

Northern  Ohio  1st  gtd  g  ,58 1945 

N  Pac  Ry  pr  lieu  ry  &  Id  gt  g  48 1997 

do    registered 

gen  lieu  Ry  &  laud  gut  g  88..2047 

do    registered 

St  Paul  Duluth  di V  g  48 1996 

do    registered 

Nor  Pacific  Terml  Co  1st  g  68 1983 

Northn  Ry  of  Cal  Ist  gt<l  g  58 19,S8 

•  North  Wisconsin  1  st  ♦»<  1930 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


t 

s 


3.67     4.06 


4.80 
6.00 


4.. 58 

8.83 

8.9 

4.19 

4.43 

4.01 

4.02 

4.37, 

4.63 


4.15 

4.r,y 


J  AMU  ART  1,   7906.   T»  Date 


Mi§k*$t 


107    Aug     4,  09 


180    June  13,  06 
l22}iUtLr  19,  06 


3.69 


5.09 
4.57 
4.01 

5.12 
5.80 


4.12 


4.14 


4.19 


3.46 
2.17 
4.42 
4.19 


4.63 
4.12 
4.28 


4.00 
4.78 
4.7i 
4.72 
5.61 
4.41 


4  95 

4  S(^ 

4.7 

4.67 

4.08 

4.12 


4.21 


3.91 


4.41  110)inov  iai,  06 

3.84    993iJan  16,06 

3.98    98XFeb  10,  0(5 

4.30  102XOct  15,  06 

4.64  10I>6Apr  2,  06 

4.02  108    Mar  1.  06 

4.03  1 02  li  Mar  7,07 
4.62'  94  Apr  8,  09 
4.55  108    Mar  17,  09 


3.70 


4.04 
4  10 
4.02 

4.26 
6.02 


4.25 


4.16 
4.2'i 


8.46 
8.08 
4.17 
8.88 


L»m»»t 


L»»1  StJt 


107    Aug     4,09  107    Aug     4,09 
106    Sept    8,02 


liej^Jan    27,08  125    Oct    21,09 

120    Jan    28,09  120    Jan    22.09 

;i08>^Aug  94 


110)i^Nov  21, 

85  Oc-t    31, 
84>fNov  22, 

86  Nov  22, 
91    June  18, 


93  Dec 
99KNov 
91%  Jan 
99    Dec 


2, 

4, 

2<>, 

9, 


06 
07 
07 
07 
08 
07 
09 
09 
07 


101>iJuly  le,  06    96»iOct    14,  08 


1103iNov 
91HDec 
HK;,Oct 
9  5;:.  Dec 
91     June 
99«'iDec 
9!»3t,Nov 
91>4Sept 
1 08    Mar 
117    July 
963iOct 


21.  06 
14,  09 
25.  09 
14,  09 
18,  08 
14,  09 
23,  09 
29,  09 
17,  09 
20,  05 
14,  08 


1203i^Jan  3,  06  I  1  5 
1145iJan  25,  06  102 
102% July  30,  061  86 


Oct  84,  07  117J<Oct  22,09 
Nov  19,  07  l(.9!^DfC  6,  09 
Nov     1,  07|99>4Dec    14,09 


120    Mar     4,  09'll2i^May  21,  09  117>iOct      6,09 
109%Sept  14,  06  103>4Oct    21,  08  10y>,0ct    23,09 


88    Aug     7,  08 


97    Oct    19' 09 


96%Sept  15,  09 


82i^Oct      9,  08 


96%Nov  30,  09 


945iMar  16,  09 


85    May     8,  09 


965iNov  30,  09 


95%Nov  23,  09 


1113iSept  29,  09    83  Mar  13,  08  100    Dec    14,09 

ll0)iSept28,  09  109  Sept  28,  09  1 10)4 Sept  28,  09 

146     Sep*  28.  09  125  May     4,08  135     Dec    14,09 

UlJiOct    22,09  135  Apr   15,  09  U2»i0ct    26,09 


4.361111  Apr  10,  07 
4.13  104JiJan  9,  06 
4.29  101>iJune29,  06 


4.00 
4.66 
4.18 
4.61 
6.77 
4.25 


4.94 

4.24 

4.2 

4.08 

4.08 

4.13 


4  41 


8.85 


4.46 
4.95 
4.4« 
3.90 
3  92 
4.12 
4.23| 
4.1 


4.62 

3.9 

4.24 


1 07>^Aug  27,  08  1 08  Oct  28.  08 
86  Nov  19,07;  97  Dec  10,09 
95KAug  19,  07     95>4Aug  19,  07 


104XFeb  88,  06  lOO 
1 1 1  Jan  23,  06  1 05 
117>iMay  85,  00  103 
108  Feb  8,  06  100 
110  Jan  19,  06,  89 
118     May    3,06  HO 


Dec  18,  06 
Apr  4,  07 
Dec  17,  07 
Oct  2,  06 
June    8,  08 


1 00    Sept  23,  08 

1 05  Apr      4,  07 

106  Sept  16,  09 
lOOViDec      6,06 

89>sOct    21,  09 


Jan    28,  08  lU^Dec   29,  08 


111  Feb  14,06  993^June  15,  08  101  Oct  11,09 
182^Jan  82,06  115  Nov  21,  07  125  Oct  23.09 
130>iFeb  16,  06  ll7>^Jan  2,  O8125S4N0V  5,09 
128>iFeb  2,09126  Nov  18,  08  128  H  July  1.09 
102%Mar  80,  06  86  Nov  28,  07  98  Doc  14  09 
100    Feb    16,06191     Sept  12,  07    97    July  10,  07 


e9HJan    80,  0«    Sl^Nov  26,  0"; 


92«iDec    14,09 


103^4' Aug  13,  091  78    Jan      2,  08  l02>-,Dec    14,09 


95  K  Jan 
102>iDec 
117  Jan 
3.00  106>iJan 
8.92  106  Jan 
4.1:^    78}i,Jan 


12,  06 

16,  08 
1  7,  06 
18.  06 
25,  06 
84,  0(' 


6.31 
4  55 
4.68 


4.231    76  'June 85,  06 
4.17{101     Jan    24,  06 


76  Nov  27,  07 
99  Dec  9,  07 
105  Mar  17,  08 
98XOct  30,  07 
95  Dec  2,  OT 
62SNov  19,  07 
68HJuly  13,  08 
89    Jan    28,  08 


89JiNo%   30,  09 

101  Apr  5,  09 
I  18V,  Oct  80,09 
i02Hl>ec    14,  09 

102  Dt«c  6,  09 
72»il>«v  14  09 
71  Nov  29,  09 
96    Dec      8,  09 


6.04  117  Nov  14,  06  1  lOJ^Oct  29,  08  113  Dec  7,  09 
4.4011a  Feb  8.07  112  F»b  8.07  112  Feb  8.07 
8.93  l29^May  22,  09  129>gMay  22,  09j129^Maor  22.  09 


TITLE  OF  BONDER  ATE. 


flgdnsb  &  L  Cham  Rv  let  etd  g  4s. .  1948 
vEio  Connectiug  Ry  Ist  gtd  s  f  48. . .  1943 

Ohio  Indian  &  West  1st  pfd  58 1938 

Ohio  River  Railroad  1st  g  os 1936 

do    gen  g  5s 1937 

Oregon  &  California  lat  gtd  g  Ss 1927 

Oregon  R  R  &  Nav  Co  con  g  48 1946 

Oregon  Short  Line  H  R  Ist  g  68 1922 

do     Ist  con  g  58 1946 

do    gtd  refunding  g  4s 192!< 

do  do    regi8tere<l 

Oswego  &  Rome  2nd  gtd  g  .5s 1915 

Ozark  &  Cher  Cent  Ry  1st  gtd  g  58. . .  1913 


Pacific  Coast  Co  Ist  g  Ss 1946 
aciflc  R  of  Mo  Ist  extd  g  43 1938 

do  2nd  extd  g  5s 193b 

Pennsylvania  Co  gtd  1st  g  4>^8 1921 

do    registered 

do  gtd  3>^&  Col  tst  rg  cts  ser  A  .  .1937 
do  gtd  3>^s  col  tr  certs  ser  B  ...  1941 
do    Trust  Co  certs  gtd  g  Sks. . . .  1916 

do    gtd  g  33^8  trst  ctfs  ser  C 1942 

do    gtd  g  3>^8  trst  ctfs  ser  D 1944 

do    H  15-25  yr  gtd  Gold  loan  ofl9()6 


I 


4.40 


J  UN  U  ART  1,  J  906.  to  Datt 


4.50 


Highest 


1 003^ Jan    17,  06 


Lowest 


83    June  26,  08 


Latt  Sam 


91    Not  26,  09 


•  Penn  R  R  Co  1st  real  estate  g  48. . .  1923 


(do 

•  do 

•  do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


con  g  58 1919 

do    registered 

con  g  48 1943 

ten-year  conv  3^8 1912 

ten-year  conv  g  3>^8 1915 

registered 

cons  mtge  48 1948 

do    registered 

Pens  &  Atlantic  Ist  gtd  g  6s 1921 

Peoria  &  Eastern  1st  con  48 1940 

do    income  48 1990 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ist  g  68 1921 

do        2dg4>^8 1921 

Phila  Balto  &  Wash  Ist  g  48 1943 

do        registered 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  con  6s 1911 

do    registered 

do    78 1911 

do       do    registered 

Philippine  Ry  Co  Ist  mtge  30-yr  s  f  481937 

oo    registered 

Pine  Creek  registered  gtd  6s 1932 

P  C  C  &  3t  L  con  gtd  g  4>is  ser  A. . .  1940 

do    series  Bgtd 1942 

do    series  C  gtd 1942 

do    series  D  gtd  48 1945 

series  E  gtd  g  3^8 1949 

series  F  con  gta  g  48 195;^ 

series  G  con  gtd  g  48 1957 

Pitts  Cleveland  &  Toledo  Ist  g  68. . .  .1922 

•  Pitts  Fort  Wayne  &  Chic  Ist  "s 1912 

do        2d  78 1912 

do        3d  78  registered 1912 

Pittsburg  Junction  Ist  g  68 1922 

Pitts  Junction  &  Mid  div  Ist  g  9}^b.  .  1925 

do    registered 

Pitts  &  L  E  2nd  g  5s  series  A  &  B. ...  1928 
Pitts  L  E  &  West  Va  System  ref  g  481941 
Pitts  McKeesport  &  Y  Ist  gtd  68 1932 

do    2d  gtd  68 19;« 

Pitts  Shenango  &  L  Erie  let  g  58 1940 

do        l8t  con  g  58 1943 

•  Pitts  Va  &  Charl  Ry  Ist  gtd  g  4b.  .  1948 

Pittsburg  &  West  Ist  g  48 1917 

Pitts  Ygstu  &  Ash  Ist  con  58 1927 

Providence  <&  Springfield  Ist  58 1922 

Providence  Terminal  Co  Ist  48 1956 

do    registered 


4.4a 

4.4(> 

4.81 

4.11 

5.1  I 

4.431 

4.;.^( 

4.ii( 
4.88 
5.15 


4.98 
3.HH 
4.*7 
4.37 
4.k!9 
3.90 
3.9;il 
3.59 
3.8W 
8.85 
4.05 
3.85 
4.6 


4.20  116    May 
4.25  114%Jan 
4.67  106    Nov 
4.16  102     Apr 
4.19  126     Jan 
4.32  119    May 
4.46    97>^Jan 
4.44'  943iOct 
4.60  105    Jan 
6.85  lOO^iMai 


16,  06 
80,  0(! 

5,  06 

5,  06 
23,  06 
23,  0(> 
18,  06 

2,  06 
31,  08 

1,  06 


110  May  15, 
lOOJiMay  6, 
103    June  11, 

Nov  23, 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 


87 
107 
100 


(O 


103    Aug 
90    Dec 


3.88 
8.49 
3.63 
3.66 
3.84 


5.42, 
4.3t; 
6.11 
5.17 


4.97  114:XU&T  12,  0« 
3.981105  Jan  11,06 
4.70'120%Jan  25,  Ob 
4.18  108^Junel2,  06 
3.97,106  Dec  11,  0(i 
4.09'  90>^June  8,  06 
4.111  943iJuly  30,  08 
3.94'  9»>iOct  27,  08 
4.05  '  90  Aug  9,  09 
3  98 '  93  Jan  30,  06 
4.09  lOO^Dec  12.  08 
3.62  106>iJuneiy,  06 
8.93  110>iDec    17,  08 


15, 
21, 
25, 
29, 
13, 
19, 


08  lis  Sept 
08  112  Nov 
08  104  Mar 
07  973^Dec 
07  n7>4Dec 
07  11 2*4  Dec 
94  Dec 
94  Jan 
1 05  Jan 
97    Dec 


07 
07 
07 

07 


27,  09 

4   09 

18,  09 

13,  09 

14,  09 
14.  09 
14,  09 
2b,  09 
31,  08 

3,  09 


99    Nov 

99iiFeb 

HI     Dec 

100  Nov 

101  July 
90!^Juno 
S3  May 
92)iFeb 
84JiFeb 
90>iMar 
84    Nov 

101     Mar 
105    Nov 


3.84  106  Oct  30,  08 
3.4  1  lOei^Sept  29,  09 
4.19  101  Jan  17,06 
4.33,   973^ Oct    13,  06 


22,  07 

8,  08 
10,  08 

2,  07 
18,  07 

8,  06 
22,  07 
21,  08 
25,  08 
20,  06 
20,  07 

4,  07 
12,  07 


11  OH  Nov 
100%  Dec 
115     Sept 
104^1  Dec 

1 03  Dec 
OOJ^June 
893^  Dec 
9  7%  Nov 
91  Dec 
905iMay 

104  Dec 
104  Nov 
lOOi-^Jan 


15.  09 
11,  09 

1,  09 
10,  09 

9,  09 
8,  06 

2,  09 
30,  09 

6,  09 
26.  09 

6,  09 
26,  09 
19,  09 


96^July  30.  08  103  Nov  26,  09 
87  Nov  15,  07  lOOJ^Dec  14.  09 
833^' Oct  25,07,  96"^ Dec  14.09 
91     July  18,  071  95%Dec      2,  09 


3.79  1053^Oct    26,  0S,103»iSept  18,  08  104>4Dec    14,  09 


4.81  113  Jan    28,  08 

4  42  101  Feb      8,00 

6.10)  80  Jan    20,  06 

4.23  116  Aug  13,  09 


3.86  3.8rllO>^Feb  a4,  06 
3.83  3.77  104;^  Dec  4,06 
6.88    4.9311 10%Mar     5,06 


109  Jan 

81  Dec 

35  July 

116  Aug 


5,  05 
24,  07 

13,  08 
13,  09 


6.181  4.26,ll5i^Mar  22,  06 
6  76|  5.13|103>^0ct  25,  0« 
4.30i    4.44     97%Nov  19,08 


1033^  Mar 
104>HDec 
1023a  Sept 


19,  09 

4.  06 

10,  09 


llOJiNov 
93  Dec- 
65}^  Dec 
1 1 6  Aug 
lOOJiDw 
103>^Dec 
1043^  Dec 
loa    Oct 


I. 


4,  09 

10.  09 
14  09 
16,  09 

5.  05 

3,  09 

4,  06 
25,  09 


4.561  8.95  1313^Jan  29,  09 
4.18|  1.06  1123^Feb  2,  00 
4.18     4.07ill23iJan    12,06 


1 155<Mar 
103>iOct 
93    May 


22,  06 
25,  09 
10,  09, 


Ue^Mar 
103>iOct 
93    May 


22,  06 
25.  09 
10,  09 


do 
do 
do 


4.0Q 
3.73 


4.00il005iMar     7,07 
3.82    98    Sept  18,  09 


4.01 


4.01 


6.64 
6.56 
6.56 


4.4'i 
4.57 
4.87 


8.96 
4.30 
5.00 
4.31 
4.60 


4.86    4.13 


4.06 
4.56 


Reading  Co  gen  g  48 1997 
do    registered 

do    Jersey  Centl  collat  g  48 1951 

do  do    registered 

•  Hensr  &  Saratoga  Ist  78 1921 

Richmond  &  Danville  con  g  6e 1915 

do    debeu  5s  stamped 1927 

ttlchmd  <fc  Mecklenburg  Ist  g  4« 1948 

•iio  Grande  Junction  Ist  gtd  g  Ha 19;)9 


4.01 
4.06 
4. 1  C. 

4.iy 

5  4~ 
5  60 
4.67 
5.46 
6.171 


4.53 
6. 1 5 
5.00 
4.43 
3.97 


4. 22 
4.24 


4.01 
4.06 
4.19 
4.15 
3.95 
4.r>2 
4.41 
5.71 
5.81 


lOa    Feb    18.  09 


107  Nov  26,  07 11 31 H  Jan  29.09 
1063<May  4,  08  1073j;July  6,09 
1065iJune26,  07  l07;iNov     9,  09 

|1123'iJunel2,  05 

98    Jan      4,07  100    Aug  23,  09 
89KAug     3,  06    93«iNov     9.09 


107  Oct  23,  09  107  Oct 
119  June  1 8,  06  I  OOJjNov 
107    Oct    17,08  107    Oct 


92  Jan 
82     Mar 

1073t,Nov 
99^Jan 

130><iJan 


102    Feb    18,  09    9984 Sept  21.09 

illOSMar     7.04 

2.3,  09  107    Oct    23,  09 

26.  09  IO6J4N0V  2(5,  09 
17,  08  107     Oct     17,  OS 

120    (kt     II.  01 

23,  07     w,s\Nov  20.  09 

27.  08  82  Mar  27.  08 
23.  08  100  Dec  4,  08 
25,  07    92»4Dec    11,  09 

28.  09  l30>tJan    28,09 


10,  061  803.^  Dec 

27,  08  I  82  Mar 
12,  06  100  May 
10,  06,   83     Nov 

28,  09ll303iJan 


1 20    Jan    30,  06 


101     Nov  20,  08 
110    Feb   26,  09 


1 02?<Jan 

101'^  Jan 

1 0 1  S  Mar 

9684  Nov 

1. '{311,  Dec 

1  1 6     May 

1143uFeb 

76    Oct 

983tDec 


107S'Dec   28,  07  115    Dec      4,09 
98    July  14,  97 


883iOct    14,07 
110    Feb   26,  09 


9,  06 
(!,  ()(> 
06 
06 
06 

06  103 

13:  06  I   92 

7,  98     75 

23,  07 1  97 


17, 
27, 
21, 
17, 


80>iOc-t 
90     Feb 
S5    Oct 
96^4  Nov 
1 28     Oct 


23. 

17, 

26. 

27, 
6, 

Mar  3, 
June  12, 
Oct  7, 
Feb     6, 


07 
08 
07 
06 
09 


98}iSept  24,  09 
110    Feb   25,  09 


SflJi'Dec 

98  s  Doc 

90),  Dec 

9(5;^  Nov 

1 28    Not 

08 , 1 07KNOT 

107    Oct 

75    Oct 

98    Feb 


08 
08 
08 


14,  09 
9.  09 
G,  09 

27,  06 
24,  09 

8,  09 

28,  08 
7,  08 

28,08 


TITLE    OF  BOND-RATE. 


Rio  Grande  Southn  R  R  Co  Ist  mtg  481940 
do  do     guaranteed 1940 

Rio  Grande  Western  Ist  g  48 1939 

do    mtge  &  col  tr  g  48  ser  A 1949 

•  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Ist  g  fts 1!«1 

•  do    con  1st  g  68 1922 

•  RomeWiOg con  Ist  exc5s cou  bd cur  1922 

•  Rome  W  &  O  Ter  R  1st  gtd  g  58. . . .  1918 

Rutd  Canadian  Ist  gtd  g  48 1949 

Rutland  R  R  Ist  con  g  4>^8 1941 


Saginaw  Tusc  &  Hur  Ist  gtd  g  48. .  .1931 
t  Jos  &  Grand  Island  Ist  g  48 1947 

St  Lawr  &  Adirondack  Ry  let  g  Ss . .  19!^ 

do    2d  g  Cs 19!^) 

St  Louis  &  Cairo  cul  g  48 1930 

St  Louis  &  Cairo  gtd  g  48 1931 

St  L  I  Mt  &  S  gen  en  ry  &  1  gt  g  5s. .  1931 

do    gen  con  stamped  gtd  g  58 1931 

do    unifying  &  ref uncling  g  48. . .  1929 

do  do    registered 

do    Riv&Gulf  divs  lstg49 1933 

St  L  Merchts  Bge  Ter  gtd  g  58 1930 

St  L  &  San  Fr  Ry  gen  g  6s 1931 

do    gen  g  OS 1931 

St  L  &  San  Fr  R  R  con  g  48 1996 

do    gen  lien  15-20  yr  5s 1927 

do  do    registered 

do    Southwestern  div  g  58 1947 

do       refunding  g  48 1951 

do  do    registered 

St  Louis  Southern  1st  gtd  g  48 1931 

St  L  Southwn  Ist  g  48  bds  certfs 1989 

ao    2d  g  48  inc  bds  certfs 1989 

do    con  g  48 1932 

St  Paul  &  Duluth  Ist  5s 1931 

do    2d  58 1917 

do    let  con  g  48 1968 

St  Paul  Minn  &  Manitoba  con  mtge  481933 
do       do    registered 

•  do    Ist  con  g  bs 1933 

do  do    registered 

•  do    g  68  reduced  to  4)^8 1933 

do  do    registered 

•  do    Daliota  extension  g  6s 1910 

do    Montana  exten  Ist  g  48 1937 

do  do    registered 

do    Pacific  Ext  «terl'g  gtd  48. . . .  194(1 

St  Paul  &  N  Pac  cen  g  68 192;t 

do    registered  ctfs 

•  St  Paul  &  Sioux  City  let  g  68  1919 

San  A  &  Aran  Pass  1st  gtd  g  4s liM3 

San  Fran  &  Nor  Pac  1st  sk  fd  g  5s.  1919 
Santa  Fe  Pres  &  Phoenix  Ry  1st  g  5s  1942 
Savannah  Florida  &  Westn  Ist  g  68. .  1934 

do     Ist  g  58 19:^4 

Scioto  Val  &  N  E  Ist  gtd  g  48 1989 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry  g  48 1950 

do    registered 

do    coll  tr  refdg  g  58 1911 

Seaboard  &  Roanoke  Ist  5s 192(5 

Sher  Shreve  &  So  1st  gtd  g  5s 1943 

Sil  Spgs  Oc  &  G  R  R  &  Id  g  gtd  g  4s.  1918 

Sodus  Bay  &  Southern  Ist  g  .5s 1924 

So  Pac  Co  g  48  (Cent  Pac  collat) 1949 

do        do    registered 

do    two-five  yrs  coll  trust  48 1910 

So  Pac  of  Ariz  gtd  1st  g  68 1910 

So  Pac  of  Cal  1st  g  6s  ser  E 1912 

do  do        do         F 1913 

do    Ist  con  gtd  g  5s 1937 

SouthnPac  RR  (Jo  1st  ref  mge  gtd  sf  4s  19.55 
Southn  Pac  Co  20- yr  couv  4s 1929 


5.14 

4.76 

4.3i» 

4.7 

5.10 

4.00 

4.fii) 

4.(;() 

4:35 

4.5a 


4.17 
4.35 
4.88 
5.85 
4.35 
4.5y 
4.60 
4.61 


5.47 
5.00 
4.4fi 
4.97 
4.05 
4.00! 
4.07 
4.10 
4.44 
4.53 


JAHUMRT  1,  1906,  to  Dai* 


Highest 


4.5 

4.59 

4.86 

4. ha 

4.381 

.'>.6()! 


4.SS 
4.33 

4.87 
6.11 
4.33 
4.34 
4.5i3 
6.U6 


4.91 
4.34 
4.33 
4.42 
4.39 
6.02 


4.69 
4.71 


4.16 
4.29 
4.76 
5.01 
4.21 
4.78 
4.08 


4.98 
4.84 


4.69 
4.54 
4.25 


5.92 
4.08 
4.06 


4.25 
4.30 

4.78 
5  60 
4.21 
4.37 
4.09 


4.15 
3.93 
4.10 


4.07 


5.09 
5.04 
5.23 
4  591 
4.81 
4.52i 
4.7'^ 


4.4! 
4.21 
4.82 


4.64 
4.54, 
4.11 


4.41 

4.71 
4.01 
5.91 

5.8:i 


4.25 
4.10 
4.10 
4.78 
4.48 
4.39 
4.24 
4.19 
4.2:J 
4.98 


80  Apr   19,  09 

85  Mar   1 2,  08 

100  Jan    22,08 

92  Jan    20, 06 

1 24  Apr  20,  06 
1 28  i^Feb   23,  06 

118  Mar     3,06 


Lowest 


78 
85 
81 
70 
114 
117 


June  16,  09 
Mar  12,  08 
Nov  20,  07 
Mar  27,  08 
./an  7,  08 
Feb   28,  08 


Last  Sale 


l02XDec      3,  07 


78 

85 

92  H  Dec 

83  H  Nov 
1 1  '%(.Mi 
120XAug 
l08>iDec 


June  1 6,  09 

Mar   12   08 

13, 

3. 
6 
6. 


09 
09 
09 
09 


2,  09 


95    Feb   26,  07 
103    Sept  16,  08 


85     Jan      8,  08 
99>iiNov  15,  09 


08 
06 


9?  Apr  20, 
122  Jan  18, 
125     Feb      3, 

75     May  19, 

9S><June    5, 
117^Jan    20,  06|10G  "Nov  21, 
lllXApr     6,091100     Apr      1, 

93iJiMAy  28,  06    68     Mkr  13, 


09  82  June21, 
06  1 1 2  Nov  6, 
08  125  Feb  3, 
>  May  19, 
92ViAug  15, 


93    June    2.  09 
993^NoT  15,  09 


96    Feb  28,  06 

111     June 22,  06 

I28XN0V  28,  06 

US^Jan    26,  06 

W6>^Feb    16,  09 

915<May  17,  09 


lOOi^July  27,  09 
89    Jan    27,  09 


98    July  27,  08 

99%Jan    23,  06 

89    June    7,  06 

82    Jan      8,  06 

117XJuly  18,  07 

110    Feb   27,  06 

lOOXJan    10,  06 


78     Mar  23, 

109  Dec      3, 

110  Nov  4, 
99><^Nov  18, 
89iJ4(Jct  28, 
88    June  1(5, 


07  96  Dec 

08  1 1 5  Feb 
08  125  Feb 
( 8  75  May 

06  925,'Aug 

07  :09     Dec 

08  1 1 1     Sept 
08    865iDec 

87     Apr 
87>iDoc 
OH  109    Dec 
07  123JfSept 
07  lOMii.Dcr 


08 


08 
09 


91iiNov 
39>iDec 


11,  09 
16,  09 
3,  08 
19,  08 
15.  06 
14,  09 

7,  09 

8,  09 
23,  04 
1:    09 

3,  09 
21,  09 

8,  09 
26,  09 
14,  09 


lOG     May  23,  OS  lOO^July  27.  09 
64% July  15,  08    85    Dec    14,  09 


137>^Jan  31,  06 
1 34  Dec  1 7,  06 
11 23^ Jan    27,  06 


111  Mar  10,  06 
104>i^Jau  18,  06 
lOOJiOct       3,  06 


97  Mar  26,  07  98  July  27.  08 
80  Nov  20,  07  933iDec  13.09 
60  Nov  26,  07  84  Nov  26.  09 
54,VNov  23,  07  79KDec  14,09 
1 1 3  Mar  22,  06  1 1 3  Mar  22,  06 
100  Oct  15,  07  104i^Sept  27,  09 
97%July  28,  09    98    Oct    23.  09 


4.35 
4.42 
1.36 


135    Apr 

l20XFeb 

124%Feb 

92>^Feb 

104    Oct 

1 1 3  Jan 
132%Jan 

1 1 4  May 
103    Apr 

92    Jan 


3,  06 
15,  09 
14,  06 
1 1,  09 

9,  09 
21,  oy 
30.  06 
28,  09 

7,  06 
17,06 


119  Nov  22,  07  128  Nov 
132  Apr  28,  09  132  Apr 
102     Dec    17,  07  i.OH     Dec 

116HApr 

100     Nov  13,  07  lOl^Dec 

931^ Dec    12,  07    v*s     Dec 

1003iOct      3,  06  lOOJiOct 


9,  09 
28.  09 

(5,  09 
16,  01 

4,  09 
14    09 

3,  06 


116 
115 
110 
70 
104 
rj2 
UP 


Mar 
May 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Aug 
<,  Mar 


104KOct 


110     May 

llO.VApr 

99)iApr 


112KjJuly 
8  7  Si  Dec 
433iiMar 


23,  08 
26,  09 
11,  07 
29  07! 

9,  09 

6.  07 
23.  OS 

9,  09 
31,  07 

2,  08 


11"%  Nov 
119    Oct 
lM»iDec 
S7>^Dec 
104    Oct 
lltiV^Oct 
127    June 
112>,July 
05     Dec 
84>iDec 


10,  09 

28,  09 

14,  09 

10   09 

9.  09 

27,  09 

24,  09 

9.  09 

7.  09 

6.  09 


29,  06    8(5'iMay  29. 

22.  06'l06     Mar      1. 

22,  09  lOOXJune    8, 

5,  06 


4.44 
4.23 
3.b6 


Southern  Railway  Ist  con  g  Ss  1994    4. 48 

do    registered 4.56 

do    dev  &  gen  mge  48  series  A  . .  19,56    4.9U 

do        do    registered 

do    Memphis  div  1st  g  4)^8-58...  1996    4.62 

do        do    registered 

do    St  Louis  div  1st  g  te 1951     4.65 

do        do    registered 

South  Carolina  k.  Ga  Ist  g  58 1919    4.8 

So  *  Nth  Ala  con  gtd  g  .58 1936    4.33 


OS    90^  Dec 
07'l07^Juue 
08  llO'^Apr 
933^Aug  31,071  97,14 June 

'1 02    Jan 

07!  90 84  Dec 
07  S.5  Feb 
OS  it9*^Nov 
07  10",'-,  Jan 
5.12  113?iFeb    15,  06  |u'4,S,MHr     2.  OS  104  ^^  June 


4.50  95>4Feb 
4.85  92  Apr 
4.39,  99J<Feb 
4.45' 107     Apr 


9, 

06 

70 

Oct    89. 

4. 

06 

84 

June    1. 

26. 

09 

9P 

.,F^b   18, 

28. 

06 

100 

Nov  29. 

14,  09 

9,  09 

22.  09 

5,  09 

20,  03 

14.  09 

1,  O'.t 

8,  (19 

1  2,  09 

22.  08 


4.24119    Jan      3,06  116    May     2,  07  |l  12 n,  Aug  2.3.  09 


S2     Nov  23.071  94i.iDec    14   09 
lOlH'Oct    23,  09'l03,\Dec    14.09 


4.28'    97)^ June 26.  06 
3.75  107     Aug  1(5,  09 


4.47  119V^Feb    15.06    SQ^Miir     7,08  111\Dec    1 4,  Ot* 
4  54  117^.1an    25,  0<5     " "  ' 


5.03    85    July  15,  09 


4.62:119>tJune    8,  06 


4.78    998iJan    24.  06 


4.64  lOSi^Feb      5.  06 
4.06  11 51  a  Fob    10,  09 


109     Apr   20,09  110     Aug    16.  OM 
70    Oct    17,08    8l>iDec    14,09 


96    Apr  22,  OS 


69    Apr     4,  08 


llO»iSopt27,  09 


86    Dec     8  09 


95     Nov  13.  07  102*, Doc    14.09 
llO.HiApr  26.  07  115HFeb    10,  «i9 


TITLE  OF  BOND-RATE. 


S 

e 


4.67 
4.17 
4.31 
4.10 


5.83 
4.90 
4.81 

4.r. 


4.85, 
4.51 
4.4^5 
4.78 

4.3f; 

3.91 
4.13 
5.00 


South  Pac  Coast  let  gtd  g  4b 19371   4.44 

South  Pac  of  New  Mex  Ist  g  68 191l|   5.88 

Staten  Island  Ry  N  Y  1st  gtd  g  4^8  .1943 

•  Suoburv  &  Lewiston  1st  g  48 19:i6 

Spokane  Int  Ry  1st  mtge  50-year  5s.  .1955 

Terminal  Asn  of  St  L.  Ist  g  4>^s 1939 
do     istcongSs 1894-1944 

do    geu  rofunding  skg  fd  g  4s 1953 

do        do    registered 

Texas  &  New  Orlns  Sabine  div  Ist  g  6sl912 
do    con  g  58 1943 

Tex  &  Ok  40- year  Ist  gtd  g  5s 1943 

Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  1st  g  5s 2000 

do    2d  g  income  5s 2000 

do    Louisiana  div  B  L  1st  g  5s. .  .1931 

"oledo  &  Ohio  Central  1st  g  5s 1935 

do     Western  div  1st  g  5s 1935 

do    gen  g  5s 1935 

Toledo  Peoria  &  Western  1st  g  4s. ...  191? 

Toledo  St  L  &  W  prior  lien  g  S^s. . .  .1925 

do    registered 

do    fifty  year  g  4s 1950 

do        do    registered 

Tol  Walhonding  Vy  &  O  1st  gtd  bnds 

4j^s  series  A 1931 

do    43^8  series  B 1933 

do    4s  series  C 1942 

Toronto  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  1st  g  4s.  1946 

Ulster  &■  Delaware  Ist  con  g  5s 1928 
<^o    1st  ref  g  4.S 1952 

Union  Pacific  Ist  R  R  &  Id  gt  g  4s  . .  .1947 

do    registered 

do    20-vear  Conv  4s 1927 

do       do    reKist*?red 

do    Ist  &  refdg  4s 2008 

do        do    registered 

•  United  N  J  R  K  &  Can  Co  gen  4s. .  .1944 

Utah  Central  1st  gtd  g  4s 1917 

Utah  <te  Northern  g  58 19ii6    4.70 

do    let  mtge  extd  at  4% 1935    4.03 

•  Utica  &  Black  River  gtd  g  4s 1922    4. 00 

Vandalia  R  R  con  g  4s 1955    3.89 
do    registered 

do    >X)n  4s  Series  B 1957 

Vera  Cruz  &  Pacific  1st  gtd  g  4^8. .  .1934 

do  1st  mtg  gtd  bonds  of  1934 

scaled  int  to  1910  Speyer&Co's  coupon        I 

Verdigris  Vallud&W  1st  g  5s 1926    4.67 

Virginia  Midi  serial  mtg  B  6s 191l|    a.87 


JANUARY  J.  1906,  to  Date 


Highest 


Lowest 


Last  Salt 


4.O4J    913^May     3,  09    88KApr  22,  09    90    July  14,  09 


6.^7 


1055iMay  16,  06  103^ Jan 


7,  07  104 
100 


Apr  Uti,  08 

Nov  ay,  04 


4.63  107  Sept  28,  09  106%Sept  2,  09  107  Sept  28,  09 
4.04  112  Jan  16,06  102  May  5,08  108  Sept  18,  09 
4.13  120XFeb  5,06  a?  Nov  30,  07,1 16KOct  15.09 
4.12  100>iFeb   26,06    86    Dec      4,07    97>^Dec     3,09 


4.91 
4.88 
4.76 
4.50 


4.54 


4.7: 
4.32 
4.23 
4.70 
5.18^ 
4.411 
4.77 
5.19 


4.55 


4.361 
4.71 
4.65 
B.Plj 
3.92 
3.44 
3.51 
4.08 


1 1  li^Jan 

110    Apr 

lll%Feb 

1 24     May 

102     Jan 

110    Feb 

115>iFeb 

112    June 

109     May 

94%Sept 

92%Dec 

8.5    May 

BS^Jan 


6,  06 
10,  06 

2,  09 
17.  06 

9,  06 
23,  06 

9,  06 
17,  09 
25,  0<> 
21,  09 
29,  08 
13,  07 
15,  C9 


i02>^Junel6, 
HoJiJan  28, 
lOOy^Oct  2, 
99  Mar  10, 
Dec  9, 
Sept  15, 
Nov  25, 
June  17, 
Dec  6, 
76^Jan  7, 
75  Nov  22, 
85  May  13, 
55     Nov  26, 


65 

103 

100 

1)2 

95 


09 
08 
07 
Ob 
Ob 


103 
102 
:04 
111 
83 


09  103 
07  110 


09 

07 

OK 

07 

07' 

07, 


11 

104 
92 
89 
80 
80 


Oct 

Nov 
Dec 
Dec 
Nov 
Sept 
>iNov 
Sept 
>i'Sept 
*  Dec 
;'.D.c 
May 
Deo 


8,  09 

26,  09 

2,  09 

14.  09 
18,  09 

15,  09 

1 2,  09 

15.  09 

16,  09 
7.  09 

14,  09 

1 3,  07 

14,  09 


I 


103    Aug     8,  07    97    Aug     5,  07  101     May  26,  08 


3.76 


4.45 
4.50 
4.76 
3  8» 
3.90 
2  85 
2.99 
4.08 


95    Dec 

113>4Feb 

94>iAug 

106%  Jan 

106>{;Jan 

124>iAug 
114  Nov 
1 00    June 


31,06 

19,  OC 

13,  00 

9,  06 

1  7.  Oo 

1  H,  09 

1.  O'J 

1,  09 


915^Apr  6,09  91%Apr  26,09 
102  Oft  16,  07  i05>^Dec  4,  09 
81  Nov  12,  0!S  86  Oct  25.09 
92JiOct  80,  07  :02)iDec  14,09 
93  Nov  22,  07  lOU^Nov  2.«  09 
78)^()ct  24,  07  11 63,  Dec  14,09 
114  Nov  1,  G'dlU  Nov  1,09 
97    Oct    26,  09 1  97>gDec    14.09 


4.06 
4.69 


3.rt7  lOe^July  22,  09  104    Mar     4,  09  106>tJuly  22,  09 

...     I 97     Jan      3,02 

4  48  110  June27,  06  105'oJuly  3,  07  lOT^Sept  23,  OS 
4  04!  99%July  8,  ()«  99%July  8,  09  W9>.Aug  5,  09 
4.00  104    July  24,  06    99>4Apr  20,  08    99»4Apr  20,  08 

3.88  105    Jan    16,  06  l02KFeb      1,  06  l02%Feb      1,06 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


4.61 


4.69 


61 
6(?| 
b 

05 


do  small 

serCes 1916 

do  small .... 

ser  D  4-5s 1921 

do  small 

ser  E  58 1926 

do  small 

ser  F  58 1931 

gen  58 1936 

do    guaranteed  stmpd 1936 

Virginia  &  Southwestern  1st  gtd  as.  .'i003 

do    Ist  cou  .W-year  Ss 1958 

do        do    registered 

Wabash  Railroad  Co  Ist  g  5s 1939 
do    2d  g  58 1939 

do    debenture  series  B  6s 1939 

1st  lien  equipment  s  fdg  58. .  1921 
Ist  lien  fifty  yr  k  term  48. . .  .1954 

do    registered 

l8t  ref  &  ext  .50-yr  4$ 1956    5.25 

do    registered 

Det&  Chic  Exten  1st  g  58...  1941     4.54 

Ues  Moines  div  1st  g  48 UW 

Omaha  div  1st  g  S'-jS 1941 

)    Tol  &  Chic  div  l.st  g  48 1941 

Wabash-Pitts  Terml  Ry  1st  g  48 1954 

do    CeuTrct8&0ld  Colony  Trcte 

do    2d  g  48 1954 

do    Ouarautv  Tst  Co  (^tfs  ot  Dep. . . . 

Warm  Springs  Valley  Ist  g  5a 1941 

•  Warren  Rd  1st  rfdg  gtd  g  SJ^a 2000 

Washinctou  Centl  Rv  1st  g  4s 1948 

Wash  ( )hio  &  Wu  1  "^t  cv  gtd  48 15*24 

Waflhinirton  Terminal  I.^t  gtd  3^8  .   i'MT, 

do     r    .istored 1946 

Wwithrfd  .M  W  &  Nw  Ry  let  gtd  ."Vs  .19^0 


do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


4.47 
4.90 
6  00 
4.88 
4.57 


4.S 

4.5H| 

4.57 


4.32 
4.24 

3.78 


4  07i    99    Dec      7,09    98     IScv     4,08,99     Dec      7,09 
4.77    98     Sept  13,  06    96     Sept29,  09,  96    Oct    14,09 


4.47  107>^ Apr   13,  06 
4.43,109    June  15,  06 


4.21 


1 073^  Apr   13,  06  107i>iApr   13,  06 
101>4Sept     1,  08  1023iOct    i5,  09 


1083^Deo    12,  06 
4.25  109'  July  26,  09 


123    Feb   28,  02 

107'  Nov  12,  06  1083^ Dec    12,'  06 
1 09 '  Jiily  30,  09  1 09    July  20,'  09 


4  39  1083^ May     7,  09 

4.53  1143^ Jan    16,  06 
4  40  il4StIan    25,  06 

4.54  I  173iJan      9,  09 
5.06  100    June    9,  09 


1043^ Oct    15,  08  1083<May     7,09 

100    Aug  28,  08  l07>,Doc      4.  09 

105     Sept    3,  08  1093  .J  Mar  22,  'J9 

99    Jan      7,08110    Oct       5.09 

973.iOct    2t<,  09    99    Nov  20,  09 


4.29  1163^'Jan  30,  06 
4  87  109  Jan  30,  06 
H.OO  lOl  July  7,  09 
4.7:i  1023^-Apr  15,  0'.» 
4.67    93    Mar     9,  06 


99^Nov  7,  07  1 1  IJ^Dec  13,  09 
84 'u Mai  23.  OS  102  Dec  14,09 
37  Mar  2,  O.s  100  Dec  3,  09 
100    Sept  10,  06  l023iiMay  28,  09 


6.40 


87     May  1 7,  09 


80>^Junel5,  09    86    Nov     4,07 


1.9 

4.78 


4.40  lll^Nov  21,  06 
t5.13  fll',jJuuel4,  09 
85  S  May  1,06 
961., June 25,  f  7 
903,  Feb  1,06 
56    Dec   23,  08 

145iDec 


20,  06 
23  08 


100  Apr 
83  Dec 
7(5',,  Dec 
87>iDec 
41  Mar 
41»iJuly 
7    July 

I     73iJuly 


1 5,  08 
1 3,  09 
9,  09 
2,  09 
1 3.  OS 
19.  09 
1 5,  09 
14.09 


873^ May  17,  09 


763^Dec    14,  09 


4.40'  93  May  9,06  91  May  1,06 
4.49  96HJan  19.07  94i^(Vt  19,06 
3.89    93>iFeb    17,09    87    July  17,  07 


110)^  Aug 

83     Dec 

7rtHDec 

97  ^.  Dec 

4Hi^Dec 

49    Dec 

O^Dec 

9s\Dec 

I  l3'4Feb 

102    Feb 

92  S  Jan 

96  i-K  Jan 

9  2  3i  June 


4,09 

12,  00 

9.  09 

2,  09 

7.  09 

14.  09 

10   09 

14   0» 

1 7,  05 

2,  03 

6,  09 

19,  07 

1  9,  09 


lOei^Nov     7,04 


TITLE  OF  BOND-RATE. 


Western  Maryland  Ist  g  48 1952 

do    gen  In  &  cv  g  48  Eq  Tr  Ctfa 

Weutem  N  Y  &  Penn  Ist  g  58 1937 

do    gen  g  4b 1!»43 

do    mc  58 1943 

Westn  North  Car  Ist  con  g68 1914 

West  Bhore  Ist  48  gtd 2301 

do    registered 

West  Va  Cent  &  Pitts  Ist  g  fie 1911 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Ry  Ist  g  58  . . .  192ti 

do    Wheeling  div  iHt  g  58 1928 

do    extension  &  Imp  g  Sa i9;iO 

Wheel  &  L  Erie  R  K  1  Ht  con  g  48 1949 

do    20- year  equip  h  f d  g  5h Ii>22 

Wilkesb  &  Eastern  1st  gtd  g  58 1942 

Wilmar  &  Sioux  Falls  Ist  g  Ss 19:iH 

do    registered 

Winchester  Ave  R  R  Co  Ist  58 191^ 

WiBCon  Cen  Ry  50-year  Ist  gen  g  48. .  194!' 

do    1st  refunding  48 1 959 

do    Sup&Duluthdiv&truillst48l9:i(5 
Wor  &  Conn  Eastn  Ry  Ist  4>^8 194;i 

U.  S.  Gov't  Securities 

United  States  con  28  registered 1930 

do    con  2h  'X)upon 1930 

do    con  2p  regisd  small  bonds. . . .  1930 
do    con  2s  coupon  small  bonds. .  .1930 

do    38  registered UK)8-191b 

do    coupon 1908-191b 

do    88  registd  small  bonds.  .1908-1918 
do    38  coupon  small  bonds.  .1908-1918 

do    4s  reg^sterea 1925 

do    48  coupon 192'> 

do    Pan  Canal  10-30  jt  28  regstd .  1936 

do        do    coupon \9iili 

do       do    registered  small 1936 

do       do    10-30  yr  28  regstd 1938 

District  of  Columbia  3-658 1924 

do    small  bonds 

do    registered 

Philippine  Islands  land  pur  48.  .1914-1934 
do    publ  works  &  imp  reg  48 1935 

Philippine  Is  A%  Public    Works   and 
Imp  Ten-Thirty-yr  Reg  Bonda 1936 


Foreign  Gov't  Securities 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,   Germany, 

loan  3>^s  series  1,1901 
Imper  Japanese  Gov  4>^8  ster  loan. . .  1925 

do    second  series 

Imperial  Jap  Gov  48  sterling  loan  coa 

bearer  bonds 1931 

Imper  Russian  Gov  State  A%  Rente 

BepubUc  of  (;uoa  g  Ss  extern  debt. . .  1904 

do    registered 

do  Speyer  &  Coa  temp  ctfa  4l.jSl949 
U  S  of  Mex  Exter  gld  Ins  of  18W  s  f  58 . . . . 
D  S  of  Mex  48  gold  debt  1904  ser  A 1954 

do  do  do  8erB1954 

State  Securities 

Alabama  currency  funding  48 1920 

Louisiana  new  con  48 1914 

do       do       small  bonds 

New  York  48.  Highwy  Imp  due  Mar  1, 1958 

do    registered 

do    48,  Highwy  Imp\'t  due  Sept  1,1958 

do       do    registered 

North  Carolina  con  4fl 1910 

do    small 

do    construction  fis 1919 

South  Carolina  A\^e,  20-40 19.3;^ 

Tennessee  new  settlement  3s 1918 

do    registered 

do    small  bonds 

do    43^8 1913 

do    penitentiary  4>^8 1913 

Virginia  fund  debt  2-88  of 1991 

do    registered 

do    68  deferred  cts  Issued  of  1871 

do    do    Brown  Bros.  &  Co  cf 8  do.... 


o 
o 


4.08 

4.50 
1.4(1 


5.<51 
3  i^S< 
?.  'Jh 
5.97 
4.7(5 
5  29 

4.sa 
'.  no 

5.18 
4.74 
4.31 


4.80 


81 
58 


JANUARY  1,  1906,  to  Date 


Highest 


Lowest 


Last  Sale 


4.42 

3  89 
3.98 
5.73 

4  57 
5.45 
4.72 
4  73 
5.36 
4.f57 
4.06 


88^  Jan 

7y%May 
118     Mar 

97%Jan 

34  Feb 
114>^June2a, 
109  Jan  y«, 
1073^Jan  4, 
109    June  13, 


a4. 

7, 

80, 
I, 


114    Jan 

1  laXFeb 
105]^  Dec 
933^Jan 
99  Dec 
113  Apr 
liejiFeb 


3 

«, 

8, 
22, 
22, 
12, 
20, 


00  49  Mar 
09  4 1  Aug 
00  108>iJan 
0«|  85  Apr 
07'  30    Jan 

06  iooxy«pt 

Oel  94  Nov 
OH  I  92V<Nov 
00  1003^  Nov 
0(5  K'O  Apr 
0«5i  95  July 
08  1053^  Dec 


0« 
08 


60  Mar 
95  Dec 
06  100  May 
09  115>iDec 


8. 
15, 
13, 

5, 
19, 
26, 
23, 
22, 

9. 

a, 
29, 

S, 
6, 

21, 
31. 


I 


081  85i^Dec 

08  I  70;jiDec 
OH  ill     Nov 

09  91  Oct 
06'  34  Feb 
07  107  (3ct 
07  102J{:Dec 

07  :.)ij}^i)>-<- 

09  100>vNov 
OH  105  D<-c 
081  95  July 
OH  !05HD*»^ 
oh;  87  Dec 
08'  99     Dec 

08  105»/Nov 
06  il«    June 

115    Apr 


4.2h    4  28    96    Apr  21,  09    72XNov  22,  07 


4.351    4.53    94>iMay     3,  09 


1.99 
1.99 


2.96 
2.96 


92    Nov  29,  09 


14,  09 

14.  09 

23,  99 

7,  09 
1,  07 

15.  09 
18,  39 
14,  09 

9,  09 
14,  09 
29,  08 

8,  08 
11.  09 
22,  08 

5   09 

9,  09 

24,  96 


94%Dec   14,  09 


98    Nov  80.  09 


1.98  109     Nov     8,  07  100%Oct    30,  09  100>^Dec      9,09 

1.99  1063iMar  12,  07  101     Aug     9,  09  100 >i Oct      6,09 


2.ft3  103%Apr     4,06  100    Jul>  21,  08  lOl^iNov     3,09 
2.81  l04%Mar  26,  06  lOO^i^Nov  26,  07|:Ol>6Dec      4,  09 


2.97 
3.49 
3.45 
2.00 
1.95 


1.98 
3.42 


3.601 
3.71 


2.87  104>i^Mar  28,  06  101>,'Feb 
3  7i  131XAug  31,  06  114%Dec 
2.70  132iiApr  4,  06  116  Dec 
2.00  105>^Oct  9,06  100  Oct 
1.93102>iJan    15,  09  102>^Jan 


24,  08  lQl><Feb  24,  08 
7,  09|ll45iDec  7,09 
iO,  09  116  Dec  10,  09 
2  7,  09  100  Oct  27,  09 
15,  09 11023^  Jan    15,09 


1.97 
2.96 


3.37 
3.5i^ 


465 
4.68 

4  43 


4.85 
5.15 
4.66 
ft  13 
4.24 
4.2 


4.o; 


4.8: 
4.86 

4.72 


4.69 


lOl^Feb    10,09  101 
118    June  12,  06  110 


Feb    11,09  101    Feb    11,09 
Oct    28,08  110    Oct    28,08 


111     May    8,  06!l09}^Jan    80,06 
lOSJiFeb  26,  06  l08%Feb  86,  06 


96?iAug  25,  08 
94>^Sept     1,  09 

885iJune    3,  09 


4.29 
4.32 


4.09 


3.521    8.431 


108    Jan    80,  06 

lOOJiOct    18,  07 

97    Sept  16,09 

101>^Mar  22,  06 

96    May  28,  0(i 

93%Feb    15,  09 


838/iOct    25,  07 
83%  Jan    18,  08 

75    Oct    28,  07 


1 1 1     May    8,  06 
lOSJiFeb   26,  06 


94>a>ec    14   09 
93>iDec    IS,  09 

87KDec    14,  09 


95 
98 
96 
93 


Nov 
Nov 
Oct 
Nov 


87?4Dec 
93>iFeb 


22,  07 
6,  07 
2,  09 
8,  07 
2,07 

15,  09 


1 03  Dec 
99  Nov 
9rtKDec 
979iDec 
943»Dec 
93>iFeb 


14,  09 
6.  07 
11,  09 
11,  09 
10,  09 
16  09 


100  Feb  18,08  100  Feb  18,08 


1 1 3% Juno  1 9,  09  1 09  Aug  7,  08 


4.02' 
4  03 
4  s7 
4.40 
8.13 


8.20 


8.28 


8.24 
10.10 


4.2<;  101  July  2.3,  06 
4.2.3  100,VApr  8,  07 
3.(<»U26  Mar  6,07 
4.35  lO.^SJnly  1^1  08 
4.04,    9654Aug  20,  06 


1 1 1     Mar  20,  04 
100    Feb    18.  08 


llS^Junel9,  09 


4.26    97>^Nov  28,  06 


99?,iTeb  8,  09  99^Feb  B,  09 
lOOI^Apr  8,  OTllOOi^Apr  8,07 
1 22  June  1 8.  0(4  1 26  Mar  6,  07 
lU2>4Jan    22,  0.(  lOa^^Jan    22,09 

91HOct       1,  07    95^Feb     8,  09 


96    May  20,  08 


3.25    965iJan    19,  06  j  90    Feb   29,08 


8.2(5    93VMay    2.  07    98)iBiay     2,07 
62    Nov     6,  09    20    Jan    11,06 


96    May  20,  08 


93  Ang  30,  00 
93  S«>pt  2.3,  04 
93>^May  2,  07 
65    Dec    13,  09 


TITLE  OP  BOHD-RMTE. 


Goal  and  Iron 

Buff  &  Sueq  Iron  Co  Ist  s  f  58 1932 

do    25-year  deb  g  5b 1926 

Cahaba  Coal  M  Co  Ist  gtd  g  6s 1922 

Clfd  Bit  C  Cor  Ist  8  f  int  gtd  g  48  ser  A1«4U 

do    small  bonds  ser  B 

Col  Fuel  &  iron  Co  gen  8  /d  g  58 194:^ 

do    con  deb  g  Ss 1911 

do       do     registered 

Colorado  Fuel  Co  gen  g  68 1919 

Col  Inds  let  mtge  &  col  tr  gt  58 1934 

do    registered 

Consol  Ind  Coal  Co  Ist  30-yr  s  fd  58.  .19.35 
Continental  Coal  Ist  8  fd  gtd  g  Ss. . . .  1952 
Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  1st  g  68. . . .  1919 

De  Bardeleben  C  &  I  Co  gtd  g  t)S 1910 

Teffsn  &  Clearfd  Coal  &  Irn  1st  g  58.  .192^1 
Kanaw  &  Hock  C  &  C  1st  gtd  s  f  g  5s  1951 

Lehigh  Vly  Coal  Co  Ist  gtd  g  58 19*3 

do    registered. 

do    1st  40-yr  gtd  int  red  to  4%....  1933 

do     registered 

Lehigh  &  Wilkesb  Coal  con  .5s 1912 

do    con  extended  gtd  4)^8 1910 

Pleasant  Valley  Coal  1st  g  sk  fd  58. . .  19* 
Pocahon  Con  Colliories  1st  skg  fd  5s.  19.57 
Roch  &  Pitts  C  &  Ir  Co  pur  my  5s. . .  194^ 

Sunday  Creek  Coal  1st  g  sk  fd  tis 19' 2 

Sunday  Creek  Co  89-jt  col  tr  8  f  5s  . .  1944 

Penn  Coal  Ir  &  R  R  gen  5s 1951 

do    Birmingh  div  1st  con  68 1917 

do    Tennessee  div  1st  g  68 191 7 

Utah  Fuel  Co  Ist  s  fd  g  .5s 1931 

Victor  Fuel  Co  Ist  mtg  skg  fd  5s 19.53; 

Virginia  Iron  Coal  &  Coke  1st  g  5s. . .  1949] 

Gas  and  £lectric  Light 

Atlanta  Gas  Light  Co  1st  g  5s 1947 

Bklvu  Union  Gas  Co  1st  con  g  58 1945 

Buffalo  Gas  Co  1st  g  5s 1947 

Chicago  Gas  Lt  &  Coke  Ist  gtd  g  58.1937 

Columbus  Gas  Co  1st  g  5s 19;?2 

Con  Gas  Co  of  Chic  1st  gtd  g  58 19.3t) 

Detroit  City  Gas  Co  g  59 192;:' 

Det  Edison  Co  1st  mge  col  tr  80-yr  5sl93;:l 

Detroit  Gas  Co  1st  con  g  .5s UHS 

Edison  Elec  111  Bklyn  Ist  con  g  4s j!M9 

Edison  Elec  111  N  ^  1st  conv  g  5s 1910 

do    1st  con  g  5s 1995 

Eq  Gas  Light  Co  N  Y  1st  con  g  .58. .  .1932 

Gas  &  Elec  of  Bergen  Co  con  g  58 1949 

Grand  Rap  (ias  Ligbt»Co  l.st  g  .58. . . .  1915 

Hudson  County  Gas  I'o  1st  g  .5s 1949 

Indiana  Nat  Gas  &  Oil  3()-yr  ref  5s. .  .1936 

Kansas  City  Mo  Gas  Co  1st  g  5s I!r22 

Kings  Co  E:lec  Light  &  Pw'r  g  5s 1937 

do    Purchase  Money  6s 19!)7 

Lac  Gas  L  C  of  St  Louis  1st  g  5s 1919 

do    refunding  &  Exten  Ist  g  58. .  1934 

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co  1st  48 1927 

Mutual  Fuol  (ias  Co  1st  gtd  g  58 194T 

do    registered 

Newark  Cons  (Jas  con  g  58 194> 

N  V  Gas  E  L  H  &  P  i'o  1st  col  tr  g  5sl!>4> 

do  purchase  money  col  tr  g  48. .  VMM 
N  Y  &  Qns  Elec  Lg  <fc  P  Ist  con  g  .5s.  VSM) 

N  Y  «fe  Richmond  Gas  (^o  1st  g  .5s lirJl 

Paterson  &  Vim  G  &  Elec  con  g  .5s  . . .  1949 
Peo  Gas&Coke  Co  Chicago  Ist  con  g6sl'.»43 

do    refuiuling  p  5s  liU7 

do        do    registered 

Syracuse  Lighting  Co  1st  g  .5s 1951 

Trenton  (Jas  <fe  Electric  Ist  g  .5s 1<.M9 

Union  Elec  Light  &  Power  Co  1st  5s.19:« 
Utica  Elec  L  &  Power  1st  8  f  g  .5s 19.V> 

do    re  f  &  e  X  t  25  vr  5s 1  <  KW 

Utica  (Uh  &■  El  Co  r.'f  K-  est  mtge  .5s.  19.57 
Westchester  Tyiirhtiuir  Co  c  5-> 19.50 

Man'fct'rin^  &  Industrial 

Allls Chalmers  1st  mtge  \u:V)  yr  5s  .  .19;V.j 
Am  AgricnUurjil  (Them  1st  conv  5s. . .  1928 , 

do    n>gister<>d 

American  ('ottnn  Oil  deb  4V<« 1915' 

Am  Hide  *  Ijeather  Ist  sk  f d  g  6s  . . .  191" 
Am  Ice  S<>cnrit  -s  Co  deb  p  tis 1!*'25 


« 

o 
o 

c 


5  00 
5.03 
5.46 


6.1i 
5.7.5 


5.81 
5.99 


5.32 


6.00 
5.98 


4.83 
4.03 


4.98 
4.50 


5.68 


7.69 
6.45 

4  83 
5.66 

5  56 


5.75 
5.05 


4.66 
7.5>< 
4.bl 


4.90 
4.94 
5.001 
5.03 
4.60 
5  00 
4.55 
5.22 


5 


JAHUARf  1.  1908.  to  Date 


Highest 


Lowest 


5.00"  100    May  24,  09 


5.0.51 
5.001 


5.13 
11. -25 


5.10 
6.32 


5.43 


99HNov     8,  09 
110    Nov  19,  08 


92    May  20,  08 

93)^Dec    12,  07 

108    Apr     6,  08 


105    Jan    22,  06' 
1023iJan   27,  06 


107    June  29,  09 
85    Nov  19,  09 


94    Nov     4,09 


Last  Sale 


100  May  24,  09 
99>^Nov     8,  09 

110  Jan  II,  09 
95    Apr      8,  02 


79XFeb    17,08    97%Dec    10  09 
56    Mar  25,  08    87    July  )  2,  09 


107    June  29,  09 
35    Nov  25.  07 


94    Nov     4,  09 


107    June  29,  09 
831-^Dec    13,  09 


6.00;  1025<Apr 
5  03  103%Feb 


4.81 
4.44 


4.86 
4.50 


6.75 


11.11 
6.64 

4. SI 
5.03 
4.7"^ 


2.5,  06,100 
19,  061  98 


Sept 
Dec 


lOS^Dec 
. 1 5>^Jan 


5,  06  lOS^Dec 
19,061106    Oct 


94     Nov  29,  09 

107^Dec    12,  04 

27,09  100    Oct 

2,  07  lO-Ji^Nov 
107    May 

6,  06  105)<iDec 
16,  07,108  'Nov 


21, 
on 


09 

iiJj,  08 

22,  97 

5,  06 

11.09 


102i^Feb   28,  06 
102XJan    18,  06 


«19    May  11,09 


98    Jan      6,  08  100% Dec      1.  09 
94    Dec      7,  07  i  GC    Dec    11 ,  09 

t05     May  i! 4.  00 

85    Apr     5,  09    88    Sept  24,  09 


6.82 
5  06 


4.68 
7.S0 
4.74 


4.7-1 
5-2>i 
o.OO 


5.11 
4.87 
4.98 
4.42 
4.95 


4.88 
4.7H 
5.08 
6  13 


5.0( 
4.'<4 

4.S5 
5.01 


5.32 


4.88 

5.9(1 
4  90 

4.60 

6.901 
8.1( 


4.87 

4.h7 

6.00 

5.0 

4.83 

5.00 

4.51 


78>^Jan      3,  07 

78}^ Jan    18.  0  7 

l05)iDec   23,  OH 

HI     June 20,  06 1 

110><Feb   20,  06 1 


783^Jan  3,  07  78XJan  3.  07 
69XDec  18,06'  78  Feb  15.07 
80  Nov  7,  07  1033>^Dec  14,09 
99  Nov  4,  07  106  Nov  5,  09 
975iDec    )8,  07  108    Aug  11,  09 


93KFeb  28.  07 
lOOJ^Sept  25,  08 


S7    July  21,  09 
77KNOV     6,  07 


113KJan    10,06 


80JiJan 
107    Jan 


3,  06 
3,  06 


108  Feb 
104  May 
1 00  Oct 
LOOHOct 
931^  Mar 
100>^July 
118    Apr 


10, 

28, 

4, 
1.3, 
13, 

20, 
o 


06 
06 
09 
OS 
06 
09 


87    Aug  16.  09 
99    Dec      3.  09 


87KNov  21,  07  107J4Dec  l3.  09 
54  May  4,  08  66  Dec  8,  09 
90    Nov     8,  07|104    Dec      7,09 


5.32  105    Feb   25, 


95  Apr 
93KJan 
99  H  July 
95>iSept 
83  Mar 
98KMar 
0'5  107)ijOct 
071  92    Doc 


4.72 
5.39 
5.00 


4, 
8, 

>S; 

17, 

13, 

9, 

13, 


10Sl>^'Apr  21, 
94%Mav  2(; 
lOO  May  2.5, 
l043<Sept  22, 
5.101 2ri  Feb  6, 
4.61  10SV<,lan  23, 
4.9(5  lOl^Julv  20, 
4.70  95  Dec  2(5, 
4.94  101%  July  13, 


06;i01\^Apr 
09 ;  86% May 
Os'  98  Feb 
09  l04>i'Sopt 
06:i03  Apr 
06  96  Nov 
0(i  100  May 
06 1  SOJ^Sept 
09!  92    Jan 


20, 

11, 
8, 
22, 
24, 
20, 

•>7 

9, 
14, 


08  102  Nov 
OS  lOlJ^Oct 

09  100  Oct 
OS  l00k,Oct 
OS    88  "Oct 

08  100 

05  110 
07,  96 
...I  67 
...107%  Dec 
Os'l05  July 
09'  H4V  Aug 

06  100  "May 

09  104'.  Sept 
Osjl  17J-.  Aug 
07 1 102?  Dec 
09  10(>i  Dec 


Sept 
Die 
Mar 
Oct 


OS 
08 


4.S(>  109JiJan 
4.9(\    92    Jan 


...w  Jan 
6.12  104U;Jau 
6.2K100,'iDec 


16,  06    77    Nov  21, 

IS,  06!  65    Nov  13, 

2(5,  06    89     Aug  26, 

2,  OS  I  97>4July  20, 


OZ 


901 
101 


Oct 
Dec 


10,  09 
28.  09 

4,  09 
13,  08 

1.  08 
30,  09 

t\  09 
1 2,  07 

2,  01 
17.  00 
21.  08 

5,  §9 
2»i  09 
Xi'J,  09 
JS  09 
14    09 

6,  09 
2(!.  09 

1,  09 


102'  Dec 


07 1  83:\Dec 
081  9ssMav 
09' 


97 s  July 
104\Nov 
12(>    Dec 
:o;{>jl)ec 
10:{    Feb 
09  (   995iNoy 
...110     May 
5.44jI02    Jan    25,07    96    Jan    10,081  96    Jan 


14,  09 
14.  09 
1  3.  09 
20.  09 
13.  05 


4  79  123     Feb 
4. SI   l()7Jv'Ian 

4  s:?  103     Feb 

5  01     09%Nov 


7,  0(M04VNov  22. 

3,  0(5    89    Nov  20, 

«5,  0^*101  SFeb      3, 

13,  09,  99>iiJunel5, 


07 
07 
09 


1. 

11 
6. 


09 
09 
09 


1  3.  09 
1 .3.  05 
10,  08 


4.86  108%Feb     7,  06  l00%July  17,  08  102KMar     9,09 

J  ! 

6.17^    88,VMay  19,09,  78    Oct    15,08,  «4%Dec    14. 
4.84  10.? lij July  25,  09 1  97     Jan    15.09:102    Dec    14, 


09 
09 


4.89  »8%Jnly  30.  09  80  Nov  4,07 
5.77  lOO'i  Feb  M,  0(5  68  Nov  4.07 
9.:;()    <.tt     Mir  2s,  0(5    58kMar  10  OS 


98     Dec    1  1,  09 

101%Dec    !4    09 

73 H  Nov  22   09 


TITLE  OF  BOND— RATE. 


I 

it 

e 


Am  Ice  Securities  small  bonds 

Am  Spirits  Mfg  Co  Ist  g  68 1915 

Am  Thread  Co  Ist  48 191« 

American  Tobacco  Co  40-yr8  g  68 1944 

do    registered 

do    g48 1951 

do       do    registered 

Bethlehem  Steel  1st  extd  gtd  s  f  58. .  1926 

<^)entral  Leather  Co  20-year  g  58 192o 

Consol  Tobacco  Co  50-year  g  48 1951 

do    registered 

Corn  Products  Ref  25-yr  b%  skg  fund.  19.31 

do    l8t  mtg  25-yr  skg  f d  5s 19.34 

Distillers  Secur  Cor  conv  1st  g  58 192' 

E.  I.  du  Pont  Powder  Co  30-year  4>i^sl93(j 
Oeneral  Electric  Co  deb  g  8)^8 \9Av. 

do    conv  deb  58 1917 

111  Steel  Co  deb  58  stpd  non-conv 1910 

do    non-conv  deb  5s 1913 

IngersoU-Rand  1st  mtge  g  58 1935 

do    registered 

Internatnl  Paper  Co  Ist  con  g  68 1918 

do    conv  sinkg  fund  g  58 19.35 

Int  Stm  Pump  temp  1st  lien  25-yr  s  1 5s  1929 

Knickerbocker  Ice  (Chic)  1st  g  Ss 1928 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co  1st  conv  g  58.  .1923 

National  Starch  Mfg  Co  1st  g  6s 1920 

National  Starch  Co  s  fd  deb  g  5s 1925 

N  Y  Air  Brake  1st  mtge  2onv20->T6sl928 
Ry  Steel  Spg  1  st  mge  5s  Latrobe  Plant  1921 
Rep  Ir  &  Steel  1st  mg  &  clt  tst  s  f  5sI9:M 
Union  Bag  &  P  Co  1st  25-yr  skg  fd  5sl930 

do    stamped 

U  S  Leather  Co  skfd  deb  g  6s 1913 

U  S  Realty  &  Impv  con  deb  g  58 1 924 

U  S  Reduction  &  Ref  1st  skg  fd  6&. .  .1931 
a  S  Rubber  10- yr  Coll  trust  skg  fd  6sl918 

do       do    registered 1918 

U  S  Steel  Corp  lO-fiOyr  g  ek  fd  6s. . . .  196:^ 

do    registered 

Va-Car  Chem  Ist  mtge  15-yr  58 1923 

Westinghouse  Elec  &  Man  cnv  s  f  5s.l931 

do    ten-year  b%  coll  notes 191 7 


Street  Railway 

Bway  &  7tb  Ave  1  st  con  g  5s 1943 

do    registered 

Brooklyn  City  R  R  1st  con  5s. .  .1916-1941 
Brooklyn  Qns  Co  &  Sub  con  gtd  g  5s.  1941 
Brooklyn  Qns  Co  &  Sub  1st  mtg  5s. . .  1941 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  g  58 1945 

do    1st  ref  conv  g  4s 2002 

do       do    registered 

Brooklyn  Union  Elevated  1st  g  4-58. .  1950 

do    stamped  guaranteed 

City  &  Surb  il  R  Bait  Ist  g  53 1922 

Colum  &  9th  Ave  Ist  gtd  g  5s 1993 

do    registered 

Conn  Ry  &  Lgtg  1st  &  ref  g  4>^s 1951 

do    stamped  guaranteed 

Denver  Cons  Tramway  Co  1st  g  5s  .  .193: 

Denver  Tramway  Co  con  g  6s 1910 

Detroit  United  Ry  1st  con  g  4)^8 193'. 

Grand  Rapids  Ry  1st  g  5s 191t 

Hartford  Street  Kailway  Co  1st  4s  .  .1930 
Havana  Electric  Railway  con  g  5s  . .  .19.52 
Interborough  Met  col  tr  g  4Xs 1956 

do    registered 

Interborough  Rjip  Tr  3-jt  conv  6s.     191 

do    45-year  mtge  5s  series  A 19''2 

Inter  Traction  50-vr  col  tr  4s 1!H9 

Kings  Co  Elevated  R  R  1st  g  4s 194 

do    stamped  guaranteed 

Lex  Ave  &  Pav  Ferry  Ist  gtd  g  5s. . .  1993 

do    registered 

Louisville  Railway  Co  1st  con  g  5s  . .  19:Ki, 
Manila  Electric  1st  lien  <fc  d  tst  s  f  5sl'.i.'>3 
Market  St  Cable  Rv  San  Fran  1st  g  Cs^.i^^ 

Metpoln  Ry  Co  1st  gtd  g  6s 191 1 

Metropol  St  Ry  gen  mge&  col  tr  g  .5sll>97 

do    Guaranty  Tst  Co  Ctfs  of  Dep .... 

do    refunding  g  4s 2002 

do    Farmers  Ln&Tr  Ctfs  of  Dep.. 

do    stamped 


5 

« 


7.6:^ 

3.20 

4.:w 

5.(5H 

6.«9 

6.13 

5.09 

5.57| 

.•5.081 

5.11 

7.15 

5.(>0 

5.39 

6  76 

5.11 

4  32 

3.38 

4.9V» 

4.95 

5.40 


JAflUARr  1,  1908,  to  Dtt0 


Highest 


Lowest 


5.80 
5.65 
5.18 


5.02 


7.30 

6.36 

5.13 

4.90 

5.i 

5.19 

5.7 

5.59 

6.4 

5.76 


4.7 

4.76 
5.06 
5.^3 


4.93 


8.32 

6.63 

4.98 

5.61 

5.64 

5.31 

5.27 

6.01 

5.16 

5.30 

7.19 

5.00i 

5.32 

7.69 

5.85 

4.49 


4.87 
4.72 
6.52 


r,.48 

5.89 
5.29 


5.04 


8.44 
4.83 
5.29 
4.86 
5.32 
5.30 
4.44 
6.08 
6.64 
5.4X' 


80  June3B, 
104    June  13, 

93    Mar  13, 
117KFeb 
ll«»iFeb 

84    Jan 

80%.Ian 

96    Aug 
102    Jan 

83%Jan 

78 1^- Mar 
mo    Feb 

96J^Dec 

91^Sept  17, 

89>iO(t    15, 

90  Mar  16, 
155><Aug  4, 
lOOXJan  14, 
101     Jure    1, 

99    Oct    12, 


07    80    JuneSo, 
06,  91     Jan    15, 


Last  Sale 


8, 

«, 

22, 

3i 

4, 

26, 

22 

liV 

4, 
3, 


07 
00 
06 
06 


07    80    Jane 
OS    96%  Nov 
82    Nov  15,  07 1  93     Nov 
07106    Dec 
07  105Kl>ec 


25.  07 
16,  09 


85  Oct  30, 
85KOct  25, 
54    Nov     1, 


06  63  Oct 

0'5  77  Fet>   23, 

06  78  Nov  26, 

06  53%Oct    31, 

06  57  Nov  11, 

09  70  Jan      3, 

09  fi55iDec    14, 

06  60  Oct    24, 

09  88  Oct    29, 

06  79  Mar  13, 

09  108  Jan    24, 

09  100  Jan    12, 

09  1  94  May     9, 

06  95  Feb      5, 


78  Dec 
78  H  Dec 
895iDec 
98>{:Dec 
7834  Dec 
57  Nov 
)  00  Nov 
955iDeo 
74  Dec 
88  Nov 
83  Dec 
148  Dec 
09  lOOXJan 
08  101  June 
07    95    June 


07 
07 
09 
07 
07 
07 
08 
09 
07 
09 
08 
OH 


'J9 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 
09 


1 1  OKJan   26,  06  1 00    Nov 


100    Jan 

96%Nov 


3,  06 
4,09 


4.73 
4.74 
5.12 
5.51 


4.91 


4.85 
5.03 


4.81 


10a>.2'Jan  30, 
933^  Mar  7, 
77  Jan  12, 
116^  Aug  10, 
10 11^ Apr  24, 
l02>^Dec    13, 

98  July  12, 
9  7  K Aug  24, 

1093^ Feb    JO, 

99  Jan    20, 
95    Sept  30, 

106    July  13, 


06 
06 
0(5 
09 
07 
09 
09 
09 
06 
06 
09 
09 


76    Dec 
96,VNov 


15,  07 

2,  07 
4,  09 


1. 
14 

2. 
14 

7, 
14. 
14 

9. 
11,07 
19  09 
14,  09 
14,  09 
26,  09 
11,  09 
14  09 
14,  09 

1,  09 
18,  07 


1083^- Aug     9,  09 

l07^Aug  10,  09 

99^Aug  18,  09 

983^Nov  30,  06 


11 6%  Jan      3,06 


107 


5.03  104 


June  1 4, 
Apr  11, 


06 
06 


4.76  4.71   109    Jan 

4.6!  4.62  100    Jan 

4.73,  4.7r>    843^Nov 

i.88'  4.86  1133^ Jan 

4.87  4.84110    Feb 


5.00 


39 

38 


5.39 
5.00 


26, 

26, 

8, 

"q, 


06 
06 
09 
06 
06 


.00  1 


193^ Jan    12,  00 


4.37  103»iNov  15,  06 
i.30  104    Dec   32,  06 


5.431 

5.3~ 
5.77 

r..8i 

4.84 

5.71 

4.6o 

4.69 

5.33| 


5.15 


6.36 


5.84'  963iMar  31, 
5.00  100    Jan      0, 

5.Vp|  '  95^  Jaii  *  30," 
B.4(?i  OOVMay  11, 
5.88;  a3v,,c)it  11, 
4.29  104«/4.Tulv  6. 
4.H2  103i,I)ec  9, 
5.98|  84  Juue2S, 
4.7ft  95  JaL  2(\. 
4.84  96VJan  10, 
6.32  lUU^Mar  24, 


80    Nov 

78    Nov 

70  Apr 
108    Mar  25 

953^Feb 

80    Dec 

90    Feb 

96)^  Oct 

98    Nov 

623i^Dec 

89  Jan 
104    Nov 


- 


26,  07 

27,  f6 
19,  07 
25,  09 

25,  09 
9,  07 
5,  09 

19,  09 

26,  07 
10,  07 

5,  09 

27,  09 


1031,^  Dec 
88)4  Dec 
963.^  Dec 
985if>ct 
99?<Dec 
8.33iiAug 
70    Apr 

1 1 4  Dec 
97^Dec 

102  Dec 
96  Dec 
QdyHht 

105  Dec 
893<Dec 
92^  Nov 

104>i^Dec 


14.  09 

14,  09 
13.  09 
20,  05 

13,  09 
1,  07 

19,  07 

14.  09 

7.  09 
1  3.  09 
14.  09 
19,  09 
14.  09 

13,  09 

8,  09 

14,  09 


783^Nov  20,  07    05}i^Dec  14   09 

78KNOV  81.  07,105    Dec  14,  09 

963^Nov  23,  09'   988^Dec  14,  09 

60    Oct    23,  07    935iDec  14.  09 


93    Apr     6, 08 


99KOct    22,  07 
90    Sept  14,  08 


1013^Dec    10,  09 

ll9SDec      3.01 

103    Dec      4,  09 

99>iMar  26,  09 


85  Nov  21.  07 
56  Nov  23,  07 
723^Feb  1,  OS 
85  Nov  26,  07 
98    Aug  28,  07 


94    Mar  20,  08 


105  Dec 
869iDec 
84  S  Nov 
l02HDec 
1 02V,  De.' 
105S^Apr 
100    Dec 


10,  09 
14    09 

8.  09 

13.  09 

14,  09 

9,  05 
10.09 


95    Mar  11,  08 
93>^Mar  12,  OS 


lOSi^TNov  17.  09 

102*4  Oct    21,  09 

97>sJunel3,  00 


06    69    Sept    4,  OS 
09  100    Jan      6.  09 


06 
06 
0(5 


83 H Oct    20,  09 
100     Oct    20,  09 


80V,'June26,  07 
47,'^Nov  31,  07 


78  May 
09  103VO<-t 
09  lOlJ^Nov 
0(5  60  Mar 
86  Feb 
76'^  Dec 
90    Jan 


06 

061 

06, 


09 
19,  09 
1  1 ,  09 

17,  08 
9,  09 

18,  07 
7,  08 


92  Nov  23,  09 
8.3KDPC  14,  09 
7S  May  27,  09 
l03HDec  14,  09 
lOM^Dec  14,  09 
70  S«>pt  29,  09 
86  Dec  14.09 
8«  DxK  14  09 
94     CVt      2,  09 


5.18100KMay  10,  06 


6.26  117 

89 
93 
57 
53 


Jan 
Dec 
Jan 
Apr 
Doc 


13, 

38. 

37. 

(^, 


98    May  10,  06 


98    May  10,  06 


06    68    Feb   18,08 

05  7(5>^Si'i>t  36.  OS 

06  40  Mar  19.  OS 
09  47  Julv  12,  09 
09,  53    Doc      1,  09 

1 


80  Dec  8.  09 
80Vr>ec  8,  0S« 
53  S Nov  23.  09 
nr.  Doc  4.  09 
62    Dec    1(»,  09 


TITLE  OF  BOH D— RATE. 


.1938 


Met  West  Side  Elev  Chic  Ist  g  4s. 

do    registered 

Mil  Elec  Ry  &  Light  con  30- yr  g  Ss. . .  102« 

do    refunding  &  ext  4Ks 1031 

Mien  St  Ry  (M  L  &  M)  Ist  con  g  Ss.  I91!t 

Nassau  Elect  R  R  cons  gtd  g  4s 1951 

New  Haven  Street  Railway  1st  5s  . .  .1913 
New  Orl  Ry  &  Lgt  gen  mtge  43^8. . .  .1935 

Portland  Ry  Ist  &  ref  s  f  5s 1930 

St  Jos  Ry  Light  Heat  &  P  Ist  g  5s. .  .1937 
St  Louis  Trail  Uo  gtd  imp  20-yr  5s. ...  1924 
St  Paul  City  Ry  Cable  con  g  Ss 1937 

do    gtcl  g  5s 1937 

Third  Ave  R  R  1st  con  gtd  g  48 2000 

do    registered 

do    Central  Trust  Co  Ctf 8 

do        do    stamped 

Third  Ave  Ry  N  Y  1st  g  Ss 1937 

Tri-City  Ry  &  L  1st  coll  tst  sg  fd  5s.  .1923 
Und  E  R  Co  London  Ltd  5^  pr  lien . .  1920 

do    4>|jg  Donds  of Hm 

do    6^'income  bonds 1 94H 

Union  Elevated  Ry  Chic  1st  g  5s 1945 

United  Railways  of  St  L  1st  g  4s 1934 

United  Railways  of  San  Fran  s  fd  4s.  1927 

Telegraph  &  Telephone 

Amer  Teleph  &  Teleg  col  trust  4s. . . .  1929 

do    conv  g  4s 193fi 

Commercial  Cable  1st  g  4s 235)7 

do  do    registered 

Keystone  Telephone  Co  1st  5s 1935 

do  do    registered 

Metpn  Tel  &  Tel  1st  sk  f  d  g  Ss 1918 

do  do    registered 

Mich  State  Tel  Co  Ist  20-yr  Ss 1924 

Mutual  Union  Teleg  skd  fnd  6s 1911 

N  Y  &  N  J  Telephone  gen  g  5s 1920 

North wn  Tel  Co  gtd  fundg  g  4Ws. . .  .1934 
Pac  Tel&Tel  1st  mg  &  col  tst  30yr  sf5sl937 

Western  Un  coll  trust  cur  5s 19.38 

do  fndg  &  real  estate  g  4>^s 19.50/ 

do    conv  4s  redeemable  ser  A.  .  .1936 
do        do    registered 


4.35 


5.63 


4.67 
4  94 


5.20 
5.15 
5.12 

6.8H 
4.64 


4.64 
6.05 
5.10 
5.42 


JMNUART  1,  1906  to  Date 


Highest 


4.49    93>^July    3,  06 


Lowest 


Last  Sa.c 


93KJuly    8,  06 


93>4July    3,  06 


4.49  109    July  18,  06  109    July  18,  0«  109    July  18,  06 


4.28  107V<Feb    14, 
5.13|    89MJan    17, 


OR  107>^Feb    14,  06 
06  1  70    Nov  11,  07 


i07i.;Feb    14,  Of> 
SOXDec    14,  Oi* 


5.4f|  92 1^ June  27, 
6.22  lOl^Apr  24, 
6.15  103^Uct    31, 


6.59 
4.51 


96!^  Apr   12, 
llOJ^Nov  23, 


061  83KJune  1,  09 
07  97)iApr  22,  08 
06  i  98  Nov  20,  08 
06,  88  Oct  13,  05J 
06  l07V^Dec    14,  0'.> 


86  H  Oct  22,  09 
97l4May  I'J.  Os 
98  Nov  20.  08 
85  Nov  6,  OVI 
10;^Dec    14,  09 


Miscellaneous 

Adams  Express  Co  col  trust  g  4s 1948 

Am  Dock  <K  Improvement  Co  gtd  Ss.l921 

Am  Steamship  Co  of  W  V  1st  Ss 1929 

Armour  &  Co  1st  mtg  30-yr  4  S's 1939 

Bklyn  Ferry  Co  of  N  Y  Ist  con  g  .5a.  .1948 

do    KnckerbkerTstCoctf8ofdepl948 
Bush  Terminal  Co  1st  mtge  4s 19.52 

do    con  5s 19.55 

Chic  June  Ry  &  Stock  Yds  col  g  Ss. . .  1915 

Det  Mac  &  Mar  Ld  gt  income  7s 1911 

Guaranty  Trust  Co  of  N  Y  5<j;  Ctfs  for 
N  Y  Cent  Lines  Equip  Trust  of  1907 

due  November  1,1910 


5.97 
4.88 
5.41 


4.32 

3.78 
4.71 
4.50 
5.81 


4.88 


5.05 
6.00 


5.03 
6.00 
4  69 
3  91 
4.00 


6.85 


95>iJan  10  06 
89  Jan  15,  07 
73}i'Dec  24,  08 
73  Dec  24,  08 
4.51  119  Jan  11.  06 
5.10[  99  Julv  28,  09 
5.23  98  Apr  1,  09 
'»  85KSept  7,  09 
36>iSept  9.  09 
6.12' 101  May  19,  08 
5.32  88KJan  13,  06 
6.54    90    Feb      8,  06 


4.58  96  Apr  13,  09 
3.6h!i07HNov  20,  09 
4.711  97KFeb  20,  06 
4.50  89  July  9,  07 
6.0s     98     Aug  23,  07 


4.7t 


104    Feb  25,  07 


5.10  lOli^July    3.  06 
6.00  107    Jan    15,  06 


40  Nov 

48  July 
483iMar 

50  Apr 

98  Nov 

98  May 

98  Apr 

70  Oct 

20  Oct 

84  Oct 

77  Feb 

69  Jan 


2,07 
30,  08 
28,  08 

2,  08 
11,  07 
18,  OW 

1,  09 
1.5,  08 
15,  08 
26,  08 
10,  08 

8,  08 


6H%Dec 
48  July 
65VOrt 
67 '.Dec 
107;^'^  Dec 
99  July 
98     Apr 

83  Dec 
3IJ<:D»( 

84  Oct 
82     Dec 

r4    Dec 


10.  09 
30.  OS 
25,  OV) 
14.  09 

4.  0> 
28,  0« 

1.  Oit 
14,  UV» 
14,  09 
2n  08 
14,  09 

7,  09 


75HJan  7,08  92>^Dec  14.09 
84)^ June 24,  08  lOo'vDec  14,  09 
72  Nov  22,  07 1  36?iMar  6.  OH 
89  July  9,  071  89  July  9,  07 
86    Dec      7,09,86    Dec      7,09 


104    Feb   25,  07 11 04    Feb   25,07 


9  2)^  Jan 
95    Jan 


5.041    99^4'Dec     9,  09  96%July 

5  0iiIl09^Jan    19,06  84     Mar 

4.7^105    Jan    20.  06  81     May 

3.86  LO^^Sept  14,  09  75    Feb 

4.00  100    Dec      2,  09  92    Sept 


4.33    4.41  104%Feb 
4.62    4.l;.M13    Apr 


10,  08)  99 
5,  09  100 

105 

[lO.S 

1,  09  99 
7,  08'i00 
7,  081   96 

26,  08  102 

2,  09 1 100 


Nov 

Mar 

«iJuly 

SJuly 

HDec 

Dec 

Dec 

3iDec 

Dec 


1  .'S,  09 
10,  09 

2,  03 
26.  04 
I  4  09 
14,  '19 
14,  09 
14    09 

2,  09 


16,  06     78     Nov 
16,  06;i068iJuly 


4.761    4.86    94}^Dec 

12.50] I    52    .Jau 

82  Nov 
91%Apr 
96>^Oct 
101  Mar 
78    Jan 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1,19.1 
1,1912 
1,1913 
1,1914 
1,1915 
1,1916 
1,1917 
1.191S 
1,1919 
1,15)20 
1,1921 
1.1922 


4.44 
5.18 
5.01 


4.91 


4.92 
4.79 


4.87 


4.81 


Hackensack  Water  Co  1st  4s 19.52 

Henderson  Bridge  Ist  sk  f d  g  68 1931 

Holwken  Land  &^  Iniprov  g  .5s 1910 

Inst  forEn  of  Iit  WksiK.-Dv  3Vvr  8f4';,sl943 
Inter  Mer  Miuine  4^%  >"tge  &  col  tst  1922 
Inter  Navigation  Ist  8ink"ng  fund  .5.S.1929 

Madisim  Sq  (harden  1st  g. 5s 1919 

Mtgo  RondCoN  Y  10.C,0vrnigo4sser21<HV) 
N'pt  News  Shipbdg  &  Dry  Dk  .5s  1S<H)1'.>«K) 
New  York  Dock  Co  .50-year8  Ist  g  4s.  1951 

do    registered 

Providence  Securities  Co.50-\-r  deb  4^19.57 
Provident  Loan  Soc  of  N  Y  g  4i^s. .  .1921 
St  Joseph  Stork  Yards  1st  g  4S'8-  ••  •  l^*^ 
St  L  Ter  C  S  «.-  P  Co  1st  g  4K9  5-30  yrl917 
80  Ynba  Water  Co  of  N  Y  con  g  fis.     1923 


4.53 
5.20 
5.04 


S70 


4.6K 
4.17 


4.64 


4.53 


5.45    5.24 


4.72 
6.37 
5.99^ 

5.88 


1 3,  09    93KNOV 

12,  06    41  Oct 

ia,'09    30  Nov 

16,"09    90  May 

1 5,  09 1  93  Jan 

19,  07  100  Jan 

8,  06  .  :i5  Dec 


26,  07'  92!kDec  11,  09 
12,  07  lOH^Oet  11,  O'.i 
lOO»iJune    4,  02 


30, 

11. 

17, 

7, 

00 

23, 

8, 


091 

0(5 

09 

09 

09 

OS  100 

09,   35 


94>sDec 
41  Oet 
.30^  Nov 
90  Dec 
9rtK()ct 
Jan 
Dec 


'4, 
11. 
29, 


0S» 
06 


1.  09 


IS 
23. 


09 
OS 


102i^Aug  17,  08  lOOJiJuly  22,  08 


8.  09 


I  OIK  June  .30,  ^9 


102i-,;Aug  .3,  OS  102 S' Aug  8,  08  102HAug  .3.08 
lOS'sJuly  24,  09  lOli^Dec  7,  On  lOl  ^iDec  7.09 
104>6Jan    28,  09  104% Jan    28,  09, 104,% Jan    28,09 


l08>iNov     8,  09  l02JiNov  22,  09  1 02^4 Nov  22,  09 


1053iJuly  16,  08 


105>^July  16,  08 


110    Jan      5,  09  lOBH'Jan      8,06 


105>i,July  16,  08 


4.78, 
8.22 
6.53 


6.26, 
4.26 


4.44 
4.74 


5.27 
4.31 


4,51 
6.04 


95>^Aug  24,  09  95  July  15,  (  9 
77  Dec  31,08  53  Nov  4,07 
89    Dec   30,  08 1  75    Jan      8,  08 


110    Jan      6,  09 


95V4DiH-    10,  Oi» 

70a<Dec    14    09 

83>4Dec      9,  09 

lvl2     July     8,97 


96    Aug  24,  08    95    Nov   1 9.  09 
98    Jan    22,  06 1  84KNov  29,  07 


90    July  1.5,  071  84}^July  30.  07 
99     Mar   1 7,  06    86     May  27,  08 


95 
94 


Dec    10.  09 
Dec    11,  09 


90    Jan    26.  09 

95     July  27,  08 

100^4  Sept  15,  05 


1 1  2    Julv  27   04 
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Survey  of  the  World 


_  ,        „  .,  I'.x-President        Zelaya 

Zelaya  Sails  ,    ,  ,-  ^.t- 

.  or         sailed  away  trom  Nica- 

Away  m  Safety  /,      ^,.,     , 

•'  '     ragua  on  the  25111,  hav- 

ing sought  asylum  on  the  Mexican  gun- 
hoat  "General  Guerrero."  Dr.  Jose 
Madriz,  a  judge  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Court  of  Justice,  had  been  made 
President,  and  on  the  20th  and  21st  the 
Government's  army  at  Rama  had  been 
completely  routed  by  the  revolutionists. 
Dr.  Madriz,  to  whom  Congress  had  of- 
fered the  Presidency,  came  up  from 
Costa  Rica  on  the  iQtli.  During  his  jour- 
ney he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
Mexican  Government  desired  that  he 
should  be  Zelaya's  successor.  On  the 
20th,  Congress  elected  him  President  by 
unanimous  vote.  He  sent  to  Estrada  an 
envoy,  whom  the  revolutionist  leader  de- 
clined to  receive.  Estrada's  attitude 
toward  Madriz  had  been  defined  in  the 
following  message  to  Secretary  Knox : 

"No  change  in  the  person  of  Zelaya's  chief 
executive  selected  by  him  or  by  the  Congress 
he  controls  will  be  accepted  by  the  majority  oi 
the  Nicaragiian  people  allied  to  our  cause  in 
the  struggle  for  justice.  Peace  in  this  country 
can  only  be  assured  by  the  complete  exclusion 
of  Zelaya  and  his  followers.  Wc  will  continue 
lif^hting  until  tliis  is  secured.  In  the  name  of 
liberty,  and  with  justice  on  our  side,  we  ask 
you  to  recognize  my  (ioverninent." 

Estrada  began  to  attack  the  Zelayan  army 
near  Rama  on  the  20th,  but  the  sharpest 
fighling  took  place  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  a  real  battle,  for  our  Consul  at 
lUuefields  reports  that  900  were  killed. 
The  revolutionists  had  machine  guns, 
which  wire  used  under  the  commind  of 
Captain  Fowler,  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  United  States  army.  He  is  an  officer 
of  the  Texas  National  Guard  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  Governor's  s'afF.  There 
were  also  American  sharpshooters  com- 
manded bv  Colonel  Ctmrad,  of  Louisiana. 


At  the  end  scarcely  anything  was  left  of 
the  Zelayan  army,  for  Estrada  took  1,903 
prisoners,  including  the  commanders, 
General  Gonzalez  and  General  Castrillo 
(Vasquez,  the  chief,  being  absent  on  sick 
leave),  1,500  rifles  and  i. 000.000  rounds 
of  ammunition.  The  prisoners  were 
marched  to  Bluefields.  They  were  ragged 
and  half  starved,  having  had  very  little 
food  in  ten  days.  Many  were  mere  boys. 
Our  Consul  asked  by  cable  that  food  be 
sent  from  Colon,  and  a  shipload  was  soon 
on  the  wa>'.  The  wounded  were  carried 
to  IJluefieJds,  where  they  filled  hospitals 
improvised  by  the  fourteen  surgeons  who 
landed  from  the  United  States  warships. 
At  last  accounts,  Estrada  was  preparing 
lo  go  to  Managua  by  way  of  Grey  town, 
expecting  that  the  Zelayan  garrison  there 
would  surrender. Madriz  was  inaug- 
urated in  Managua  on  the  21  st.  Zelaya 
urging  the  people  to  sujiport  him.  Zelaya 
issued  a  manifesto,  saying  he  had  re 
signed  to  jirevent  the  humiliation  of  his 
country  by  the.  United  States,  whose  en- 
mity he  had  excited  by  opposing  attempts 
to  make  the  Central  .\merican  countries 
mere  dependencies.  The  execution  of 
Groce  and  Cannon,  he  added,  had  been 
used  as  a  pretext  for  interference,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  "Maine"  had  been  used 
in  the  case  of  Cuba.  ( ^n  the  23d.  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  guard,  he  started  for 
Corinto.  There,  on  the  following  day,  he 
was  taken  on  board  the  Mexican  gunboat, 
which  at  once  sailed  northward.  There 
was  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  from  the 
shore  when  he  went  aboard,  but  no  no- 
tice of  his  departure  was  taken  by  the 
United  States  warships.  The  W'ashing- 
ton  Government  had  been  informed  by 
Mexico  that  his  reipiest  for  asylum  had 
been  granted.  It  is  asserted  that  Mexico 
has    lieeti    in    alliance    with    Nicaragua 
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against  Guaiciiiala  by  secret  treaty. 
Zelaya's  (lestinal.uii  was  not  made  known. 
It  is  said  that  he  will  go  to  Brussels,  and 
that  a  part  of  his  wealth  is  invested  there. 

Zelaya  left  the  treasury  empty,  and 

on  the  25th  President  Madriz  publicly 
announced  that  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  By  his  order  Joa- 
quin Passos,  Zelaya's  son-in-law,  and 
Ernesto  Martinez,  Zelaya's  Minister  of 
Einance,  were  arrested.  Both  are 
charged  with  misappropriation  of  pub- 
lic funds,  the  circulation  of  unsigned 
paper  currency,  and  similar  offenses. 
Passos  represented  Zelaya  in  the  opera- 
tion of  monopolies  for  their  joint  profit. 
Zelaya's  Chief  of  Telegraphs,  Santos 
Ramirez,  was  also  arrested,  and  several 
l)rominent  Nicaraguans  banished  by 
Zelaya  some  years  ago,  were  recalled. 
Francisco  Baca,  who  has  been  made 
Minister-General,  in  place  of  Julian 
Irias,  is  preparing  a  decree  establishing 
a  commission  to  revoke  the  franchises 
under  which  have  been  operated  a  score 
of  monopolies  given  by  Zelaya  to  men 
with  whom  he  was  secretly  in  partner- 
ship and  who  turned  over  to  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  profits. 


Trust  and  Customs 
Fraud  Cases 


It  was  said  last  week 
that  the  Govern- 
ment's prosecutors 
in  the  sugar  fraud  cases  at  New  York 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  from 
the  five  men  recently  convicted  confes- 
sions affecting  their  employers  in  the 
Sugar  Trust.  Additional  indictments 
have  been  procured  from  the  grand  jury. 
One  of  the  men  thus  accused  is  Thomas 
Doyle,  assistant  dock  superintendent  for 
Arbucklc  Brothers,  the  refiners  who  re- 
cently ])aid  the  Government  $695,000  on 
account  of  frauds  in  weighing  sugar. 
Another  is  James  F.  ITalligan.  It  now 
appears  that  he  was  indicted  jointly  with 
l''rncst  W.  Gerbracht,  whose  indictment 
was  mentioned  last  week.  Gerbracht  had 
been  general  supcrintcndcTit  of  the 
Sugar  Trust's  largest  refinery,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $20,000,  and  he  was  indicted  a 
few  days  after  his  acceptance  of  an  offer 

of    $30,000     from     the     Arbucklcs. 

Thomas  B.  Harned.  of  Philadclpliia.  a 
lawyer  who  was  counsel  for  Adolph 
Segal  when  the  Sugar  Trust  <M)fainod 
control  of  the  latter's  refinery,  and  who 
was    indicted    some    months    ago.    with 


directors  of  the  Trust,  for  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  has  sued  a  New  York 
magazine  for  libel,  asking  damages  in 
J?75,OGO  on  account  of  a  published  criti- 
cism of  his  action.  When  indicted,  Har- 
ned pleaded  the  statute  of  limitations, 
and  his  demurrer  to  the  indictment  was 
sustained.  The  same  magazine  pub- 
lished a  letter  relating  to  these  indict- 
ments, sent  by  Attorney-General  W  ick- 
ersham  in  June  last  to  District  Attorney 
Wise,  who  filed  it  with  his  personal  cor- 
respondence. It  appears  to  have  been 
stolen,  and  the  Attorney-General  desires 
to  prosecute  the  thief.  The  letter  said 
that  Senator  Root  had  sent  to  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham  the  petition  or  brief  of  Harned's 
counsel  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  run  in 
favor  of  him  and  the  other  defendants. 
It  continued  as  follows: 

"If  the  only  overt  acts  done  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  ihe  conspiracy  were  those  referred 
to  in  the  brief,  I  should  think  they  were  in- 
sufficient to  save  the  bar  of  the  statute.  A 
strong  effort  will  he  made  tomorrow  to  per- 
suade the  President  to  interfere  in  some  way 
to  prevent  the  indictments,  but  aside  from  that, 
no  indictments  should  be  returned  against  any 
unc  if  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  believ; 
they  can  bo  sustained — if.  for  instance,  the 
offenses  charged  are  clearly  barred  by  the 
statute." 

Mr.  Wise  was  asked  to  advise  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  charges  upon 
which  he  relied,  and  to  do  this  before 
])rocuring  the  indictments.  Some  time 
later  the  indictments  were  returned,  but 
the  statute  of  limitations  was  success- 
fully pleaded  by  two  of  the  defendants. 
Harned  and  Kissel.  From  this  decision 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  appealed. 

Thomas  L.  Hisgen,  of  Springfield. 

Mass.,  president  of  the  company  which 
is  the  most  aggressive  competitor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  North- 
eastern States,  says  that  if  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  against  the 
latter  company  is  sustained  by  the  Su- 
]ireme  Cotirt.  there  w'ill  surely  be  not 
less  than  five  hundred  stiits  against  the 
Standard  for  damages,  involving  claims 
of  $250,000,000.  These  suits  will  be 
bnnight  under  that  section  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  which  provides  for  the  recov- 
ery of  three  times  the  actual  damages. 
In  New  York,  last  week,  indict- 
ments were  rcttirned  against  twenty- 
sex  en  persons  (dressmakers,  milliners, 
importers  and  persons  employed  on  the 
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steamship  piers)  for  smuggling  costly 
gowns,  laces,  etc.,  in  trunks  from  J*aris 
and  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  defend- 
ants are  in  business  in  Boston  or  Chi- 
cago. It  is  said  that  this  smuggling, 
carried  on  by  methods  devised  by  a  man 
formerly  employed  in  the  customs  serv- 
ice, has  cost  the  Government  $1,000,000 
a  year  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  Canadian  (iovern- 
Canada's  Navy     ment  has  purchased  from 

the  British  Government 
the  cruiser  "Rainbow,"  3,400  tons,  which 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $920,000.  This 
cruiser,  the  nucleus  of  Canada's  navy,  is 
to  be  used  as  a  training  ship  for  recruits, 
and  will  probably  be  stationed  in  Pacific 
waters.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
another  and  a  larger  cruiser  to  be  used  in 
the  same  way  in  Atlantic  waters.  When 
Parliament  reassembles,  on  January  12, 
the  question  of  the  new  navy  will  be 
taken  up,  in  connection  with  a  Govern- 
ment bill  providing  for  the  cruisers  and 
torpedo  boats  whicli  are  to  be  construct- 
ed. It  is  predicted  that  they  will  be  built 
in  Canada,  as  the  Ciovernment  is  consid- 
ering offers  from  two  prominent  British 
firms  of  shipbuilders  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  needed  shipyards  and  dry 
docks.  A  recent  caucus  of  the  dominant 
party  showed  that  the  Laurier  (loveru- 
ment's  naval  policy  will  have  ample  sup- 
port  in    Parliament. The   propositiou 

that  Canada  should  be  represented  direct- 
ly at  Washington  by  an  attache,  subordi- 
nate to  the  British  Ambassador,  was  re- 
cently discussed  in  Parliament.  It  was 
opposed  by  Premier  Laurier,  who  said 
such  representation  was  not  needed  at 
present,  as  Canadian  afl'airs  were  receiv- 
ing more  attention  at  the  Embassy  than 
ever  before.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
fine the  status  of  such  an  attache,  and  it 
was  wise  to  let  well  enough  alono.  Can  - 
ada's  relations  with  the  United  States,  he 

remarked,  were  very  cordial. In  the 

eight  months  ending  with  November,  71,- 
()88  settlers  went  into  the  Canadian 
Northwest  from  this  country,  this  num- 
ber showing  an  increase  of  68  per  cent, 
over  1908.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of 
these  settlers  had.  on  an  average.  $1,000 
in  cash  and  jiropcrty.  The  prediction  is 
made  that  for  tlie  full  vear  ending  with 


March  next  the  number  of  .American  cit- 
izens thus  crossing  the  l>oundary  to  settle 
on  homesteads  in  Canada  will  be  100.000, 
representing  an  immediate  ad<lition  of 
$icxD,ooo,ooo    to    Catiada's     wealth. 

The  Manitoba  (iovernment  has  decided  to 
su])port  during  the  approaching  session  of 
the  Legislature  a  policy  of  (iovernment 
ownership  of  grain  elevators,  and  will 
proceed  in  co-operation  with  the  (irain 
( Jrowers'    Grain     Company,    which     has 

10.000  fanner  stockholders  and  handles 
a  large  part  of  the  wheat  crop. 

The  announcement  was 
The  Islands   made    in     Porto    Rico,    last 

week,  that  after  twelve  years 
of  political  hostility,  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  and  the  Unionist  parties.  Dr. 
I.  C.  Barbosa  and  Luis  Rivera,  had 
agreed  to  bury  their  differences  and  work 
.together  for  the  improvement  of  civic 
conditions,  an  elective  Senate  and  the 
largest  measure  of  self  government.  The 
Lhiionist  is  the  dominant  jwrty.  The  Re- 
publicans have  supported  in  the  main  the 
policy  of  the  Washington  Government. 
The  extraordinary  Christmas  draw- 
ing of  the  Cuban  national  lottery  was  a 
failure.  Only  18.000  of  the  30,000  tick- 
ets were  sold.  This  probably  means  a 
loss  for  the  government,  which  exi)ected 
a  profit  of  $900,000.  The  capital  prize 
was  won  by  a  club  of  eighteen  bricklay- 
ers.  No  effort   will  be  made   by  our 

Government  to  collect  from  Cuba  the 
debt  of  $6,569,511,  representing  the  cost 
of  intervention,  until  the  island's  treasury 
is  in  l)etter  condition. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham  has  decided  that  the 
Philippine  Government  has  a  right  to  sell 
in  tracts  of  any  size  the  lands  acquired 
from  the  friars,  although  the  organic  act 
limits  the  sale  to  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions of  luiapportioned  lan<ls  obtained  bv 
the  treaty  with  Spain.  He  holds  that  the 
friars'  lands  are  not  covered  by  that  act. 
'J'he  question  arose  in  connection  with 
the  recent  sale  of  55.0(X)  acres  of  the  San 
Jose  estate,  on  the  island  of  Mindoro,  to 
persons    said    to    represent    the    Sugar 

Trust. According  to  statements  made 

by  ]U'rsons  who  arrived  in  l^orto  Rico. 
last  week,  from  Santo  Dom  ngt\  the  Gov- 
erinnent  forces  in  Santo  Domingo  have 
recentlv  been  defeated  in  several  battles 
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by  the  revolutionists,  whose  leaders  are 
Ex-Presidcnt  Jiininez  and  Ex-President 
Morales. 


_,     „     ,       The  committee  of  the  Uni- 

Dr.  Cook  •  t    r^  1 

Discredited  '^^''^^  °^  Copenhagen  ap- 
ponited  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook  that  he  had  reached  the  North  Pole 
reported  unanimously  that  the  docu- 
ments contain  no  proof  of  his  claim. 
No  original  notebooks  were  submitted 
and  no  information  of  any  value  as  to 
the  instruments  used  or  methods  of 
making  observations.  Dr.  Cook  does 
not  appear  even  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  allowing  for  variations 
of  the  compass  or  of  correcting  his 
chronometer.  Very  few  astronomical 
observations  were  given  and  these  were 
not  exprest  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
that  he  had  the  ability  to  make  the 
necessary  observations  for  determining 
his  latitude  and  longitude.  The  series 
of  observations  which  Captain  Loose 
stated  that  he  fabricated  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Cook  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
incorporated  by  him,  at  least  not  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Dr.  Cook's  evi- 
dence consists  of  two  documents,  a 
typewritten  report  of  his  secretary, 
Walter  Lonsdale,  of  6i  pages,  and  a 
typewritten  copy  made  by  Mr.  Lonsdale 
from  Dr.  Cook's  notebooks,  i6  pages, 
describing  the  expedition  from  March 
18  to  June  13,  1908.  This  is  sul^tan- 
tially  the  same  narrative  as  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  and  ab- 
stracted in  The  Independent  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  Knud  Rasmussen,  who  had 
supported  the  claims  of  Cook  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Eskimos,  was  called  in  by 
the  committee  to  examine  that  i)ortion 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  sledge 
journey,  and  found  that  as  inadetjuate 
and  incredible  as  the  scientific  data.  The 
authorities  of  the  tmiversity  feci  keenly 
the  humiliation  of  having  been  the  tlrst 
to  give  recognition  to  Dr.  Cook  and  to 
bestow  upt)n  him  a  gold  medal  and  an 
honorary  degree.  It  is  probable  that  the 
degree  will  be  canceled.  The  Danes, 
who  gave  him  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
receptions  and  have  regarded  all  criti- 
cistu  as  the  malicious  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies, arc  incensed  at  the  gross  imposi- 
tion which  has  been  practised  upon 
them.     Thev  are  inclined  to  blame  Min- 


ister Egan  for  his  patronage  of  the  ex- 
plorer and  President  Taft  for  his  tele- 
gram of  congratulation.  The  decision 
of  the  Copenhagen  committee  is  almost 
universally  accepted  as  final.  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley  is  one  of  the  few  who 
still  retains  faith  in  Cook  and  suggests 
that  it  would  be  only  fair  for  Dr.  Peary 
to  also  submit  his  proofs  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  Dr.  Cook's 
whereabouts  is  not  publicly  known.  Me 
sailed  for  Europe  after  his  papers  were 
dispatched  for  Copenhagen,  assuming  a 
false  name  and  shaving  off  his  mustache. 
A  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  dat- 
ed Marseilles,  requests  that  the  final  ver- 
dict be  withheld  until  he  procures  his 
original  records  and  instruments  from 
Etah.  Mrs.  Cook  is  also  somewhere  in 
Europe. 

Jl 

The  week  preced- 
The  English  Campaign    ing     the     holidays 

was  filled  w  i  t  h 
electioneering  speeches  by  all  the  parties 
in  the  field.  The  debate  is  lively,  but 
would  be  more  enlightening  if  it  were 
kept  closer  to  the  issue  on  which  the  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  country,  that  is.  the 
finance  bill  or  budget.  The  opponents 
do  not  often  cross  swords.  The  Liberals, 
assuming  that  the  country  is  still  stanchly 
free  trade,  devote  themselves  chiefly  to 
attacks  on  the  Lords.  The  l^iionists.  as- 
suming that  the  English  still  love  their 
House  of  Peers,  are  arguing  for  protect- 
ive duties,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England, 
tariff  reform.  A  few  quotations  from  re- 
cent addres.<;es  will  give  the  most  vivid 
idea  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  con 
troversy.  We  keep  the  interjections  of 
the  audience  as  reported  in  the  Tinirs  be- 
cause these  are  more  prominent  tbnn 
ever  before.  .*^ome  speedics  are  scarcely 
more  than  rapid  fire  debates  with  the  au- 
dience, in  which  the  speaker  is  not  infre- 
(|uently  worsted  and  driven  from  the  plat- 
form. We  begin  with  the  heavy  artillery 
of  Lord  Curzon,  former  \'iceroy  of  India  : 
"I  believe  lli.it  if  a  Unionist  Government 
were  ret'irncd  to  power  in  January  next  it 
would  be  possible  for  tbcm  without  any  diffi 
cnlty  to  nroduce  a  hi'dpet  and  to  construct  a 
tariJT  wliich  wonld  in  the  first  place  bcRin  by 
piittinR  a  uniform  duty  on  foreijin  manufac- 
tures (loud  cheers),  accompanied  by  a  prefcr- 
•Mico  for  colonial  niid  Indian  produce  (cheers), 
which  should  leave  scope  for  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  make  arrange- 
ments by  which  their  markets  should  be  open 
to  our  trade  in  return  for  the  benefit  of  ours. 
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and  which  would  not  involve  any  substantial 
or  heavy  cost  in  collection.  ("Hear,  hear.')  If 
we  were  able  to  do  anything  (jf  that  sort  let  me 
summarize  to  you  what  1  conceive  would  be 
the  result.  In  the  first  place  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  raising  the  revenue,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  very  large  part  of  the  revenue  that  is  re- 
quired. ('Hoar,  hear.')  Secondly,  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  increase  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  working  men.  ('Hear,  hear,'  and 
cheers.)  Thirdly,  we  should  tend  by  these 
proposals  to  keep  capital  at  home  ("hear, 
hear'),  to  stimulate  home  productions,  to  give 
the  Englishman  a  preference  in  his  own  market 
(cheers),  and  to  provide  employment  for  those 
who  are  at  the  present  moment  so  largely  and 
So  unhappily  unemployed.  Fourthly,  1  think  it 
would  enable  us  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
foreigners  in  order  to  compel  them  to  reduce 
the  artificial  obstacles  which  they  impose  on 
our  trade.  (Cheers.)  Fifthly,  in  so  far  as  a 
tax  on  imported  manufactures  in  one  country 
is  paid  by  the  producer  of  those  articles  in 
another — and  I  think  it  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished that  it  is  largely  so  paid — in  that  pro- 
portion and  to  that  extent  should  we  receive 
a  contribution  from  the  foreigner  to  our  ex- 
penditure in  this  country.  (Cheers.)  And, 
sixthly,  we  should  meet  half  way  the  offers, 
the  spontaneous  and  genuine  offers,  from 
brethren  across  the  seas  (cheers),  offers  which 
have  been  repeatedly  made  at  Colonial  Confer- 
ences, at  congresses  of  chambers  of  conunerce, 
and  so  on.  but  hitherto  unhappily  not  responded 
to  ('Shame') — offers  which  have  actually  taken 
material  form  in  the  attitude  of  Canada  and 
some  other  of  our  colonies,  and  which  only 
await  a  favorable  reception  here  in  order  to 
expand  into  a  much  larger  and  more  beneficial 
scheme.  (Cheers.)  Yes,  I  think  we  should 
succeed,  at  the  same  time  that  we  helped  our- 
selves, in  cementing  the  unity  of  the  empire 
and  materially  increasing  the  force  of  our  ma- 
terial and  economic  position  in  the  world  at 
large.     ('Hear,  hear.') 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  ten  days  a^o. 

when  he  began  his  canipaii^n  in  T,an- 
cashire,  he  challcns^ed  any  Conservative 
speaker  to  come  down  and  say  why  the 
House  of  Lords,  composed  as  it  was, 
should  have  the  right  to  rule  over  them, 
and  why  the  children  of  that  House  of 
Lords  should  have  the  right  to  rule  over 
their  children.  (Cheers.)  His  challenge 
had  been  taken  up  with  great  courage  by 
Lord  Curzon.  The  House  of  Lords 
could  have  found  no  more  able  and  no 
more  arrogant  defender.  1  .ord  Ciu-zon 
treated  a  great  public  meeting  to  what  he 
could  only  call  a  prize  essay  on  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  (Laughter.)  It  was  a  bcau- 
liful  speech,  which  he  read  with  the  most 
intense  pleasure  and  also  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction,  because  he  would  like  Lord 
Curzon  to  make  that  speech  in  every 
town  and  citv  thruout  the  countrv.    T,ord 


Curzon  began  in  defense  of  the  heredi- 
tary legislator— a  plucky  thing  to  do.    He 
said,  L(Jok  at  the  monarch) — but  the  Sov- 
ereign was  not  an  hereditary  legislator. 
(Laughter.)     The  Sovereign  reigned,  but 
did  not  govern.     In  this  country  the  King 
acted  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  and 
it  was  a   wise  thing    that    the   supreme 
office  should  be  out  of  the  reach  of  party 
warfare. Lord  Cromer  cites  his  expe- 
rience in  Egypt  to  prove  that, it  is  possi- 
ble by  means  of  loans  from  a  land  bank 
to  increase  the  number  of  small  proprie- 
tors.     In  this  way  the  number  of  persons 
in  Egypt  who  own  and  cultivate  50  acres 
or  less  was  increased  by  400,000  within 
ten   years.      Lord   Cromer  also  made   a 
feeble  defense  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
much  the  same  language  as  Lord  Curzon  : 
"Now  I  turn  to  some  of  the  weak  points  of 
the  House  of  Lords.     In  the  first  place,  it   is 
far  too  numerous  a  body.    There  are  over  six 
hundred  peers,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
very  rarely  attend.     The  number   might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  cut  down  to,  say  four  hun- 
dred.    But  now  I  come  to  another  point  where 
the  shoe  really  pinches.     Gentlemen,  it  is  verj' 
easy  to  go  too  far  in  condemning  the  hered- 
itarv  principle.    There  is  something  in  heredity. 
(A  voice,  'What?'  and  cheers.)     There  is  one 
illustrious  individual   who.   I  will  undertake  to 
say,  does  as  much  good  work  in  the  interests 
of  his  country  as  any  living  man,  from  prince 
to  peasant,  who  rules  by  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple.    I  mean  his  Mnjesty  the  King.     (Cheers.) 
If  we  were  turned  into  a  republic  tomorrow — 
which  is  not  very  likely— and  if  the  people  ol 
this  country  were  asked  who  they  would  like 
to  be  President  of  the  new  republic,  I  will  un- 
dertake  to   say   that   all,   save   an   infinitcsirnal 
minority  of  the  community,  would  reply  with 
one    voice,    'King    Edward    VII.'      (Cheers.) 
Nevertheless,   I   think  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  hereditary  principle  is  pushed 
too    far    in    the    present    composition    of    the 
House  of  Lords.     But,  after  all.  the  composi- 
tion  of   the   House   of   Lord'^   is   not   the   main 
point.     The  main  point  is  that  however  a  sec- 
ond  chaniiier   is   composed,   it   ought   to   be   a 
thoroly  effective  body,  not  in  order  to  oppose 
the   will   of  tlie   people,   but   in   order   that    on 
occasions  of  supreme  imp<irtance,  such  as  the 
present   issue,   it    may   give   the   people   of   the 
country  an  opportunity  of  deciding  what  they 
themselves   think  best   in   their   own   interests. 
(Cheers.)     Remember  some  twenty  years  ago 
the   House   of   Lords  saved  the  country   from 
Home  Rule.    They  now  wish  to  save  the  conn- 
try   both    from    Home    Rule   and    from    Social- 
ism." 

Lord  Milner  uses  the  >amc  argu- 
ments for  a  tariff  which  have  long  done 
service  in  this  country  and  cites  Germany 
and  the  LTnitcd  States  as  examples  of  the 
blessings  of  protectioti: 
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"The  Radical  idea  is  that  you  can  only  pro- 
vide: for  a  social  reform,  for  the  good  of  those 
who  are  less  well  to  do,  by  plundering  those 
who  are  better  to  do.  We  believe  that  you  can 
do  it  in  only  one  way,  that  is  by  increasing  the 
total  amount  of  your  national  output,  from 
which  the  wages  of  workers,  the  profits  of  cap- 
italists, and  the  revenue  of  the  State  are  all 
alike  derived.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  look  to  our 
pro<luction,  first  of  all  here  at  home,  next  in 
all  the  countries  over  which  the  British  flag 
flies.  Let  us  free  ourselves  from  the  insane 
delusion  that  a  nation  grows  richer  by  buying 
outside  its  own  borders  what  it  is  perfectly 
able  to  produce  within  them.  Foreign  trade  is 
a  blessing,  where  with  the  excess  of  our  own 
production  we  buy  things  which  we  need  and 
cannot  ourselves  produce.  It  is  not  a  blessing 
where,  in  tiie  blind  worship  of  immediate  and 
often  only  temporary  cheapness,  we  allow  our 
own  basic  industries  to  be  undermined.  That 
may  lead  to  an  increase  of  imports  for  a  time. 
It  may  even  lead  to  an  increase  of  exports,  tho 
that  is  no  advantage,  but  the  reverse  if  it  only 
means  that  we  are  exporting  to  pay  the  for- 
eigner goods  which  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained here  to  pay  our  own  fellow-country- 
men. Tiiere  is  no  profitable  increase  of  foreign 
trade  except  that  which  results  from  a  positive 
increase  of  the  total  national  production,  from 
our  buying  more  because  we  have  more  to  sell. 
(Cheers.)  These  lessons  stare  us  in  the  face 
today  from  every  comer  of  the  world,  from 
across  the  North  Sea  and  from  across  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  the  countries  whose  first  thought 
has  been  the  promotion  of  their  own  industries 
which  are  challenging,  and  will  soon  do  more 
than  cliallenge,  our  old  supremacy  in  foreign 
trade. 

The  Duke  of  .Devonshire  savs  that 


after  all  it  was  the  barons  of  England 
who  obtained  the  Magna  Charta  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  the  country  against  an 
op])ressive  sovereign,  and  now  it  was  the 
barons  of  England  who  were  asking  the 
people  to  say  whether  they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  practically  an  autocracy  in  the 
House  of  Commons. Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  in  his  usual  lively  style,  deals 
blows  with  both  hands,  hitting  the  big 
navy  and  the  tariff  argimients  at  the  same 
time.  He  asked,  Who  clamored  for  addi- 
tional Dreadnoughts?  He  said  he  ro- 
mcml)orcd  a  great  meeting  in  the  city 
presided  over  by  Lord  Rothschild 
(his.ses),  who  demanded  that  eight 
Dreadnoughts  should  bo  instantly  laid 
down.  The  Government  ordered  four 
and  Lord  Rothschild  would  not  pay. 
(Laughter.)  There  was  a  very  cruel 
king  in  the  past  who  ordered  Lord 
Rnlhschild's  ancestors  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.     (Loud  laughter.)     That 


was  a  much  easier  job  than  making 
Dreadnoughts  without  money.  The 
(jovernment  had  to  get  money  for  pen- 
sions which  their  opponents  did  their 
very  best  to  upset.  Now  they  said  that 
they  did  not  object  to  paying  for  the  pen- 
sions, but  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
money  the  Government  ought  not  to  put 
a  tax  on  the  land,  and  they  asked.  Why 
not  tax  food?  (Cries  of  "Shame!") 
Tax  the  food  of  the  workingman's  chil- 
dren in  order  to  spare  the  acres  for  the 
landlord's  child,  so  that  the  workman's 
spare  store  to  feed  his  child  should  be 
diminished  in  order  that  the  estate  should 
be  preserved  for  the  landlord's  heir ! 

IJaron  Sidney  Sonnino 
Italian  Politics  has  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  Cabinet  composed 
of  representatives  of  various  groups 
from  the  Center  of  the  Chamber. 
He  refused  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  radicals  and  adopt 
an  anti-Clerical  policy,  altho  he  has 
put  in  the  position  of  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  Signor  Daneo.  who  is 
a  Freemason  and  an  advocate  of  lay 
schools.  As  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
he  has  chosen  Count  Guicciardini.  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  the  historian  of  Flor- 
ence, well  adapted  by  experience  and 
travel  to  assume  the  iluties  of  the  posi- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  he,  like  his 
predecessor,  Signor  Tittoni,  will  support 
the  Triple  Alliance,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  the  close 
friendly  relations  which  have  within  the 
last  seven  years  have  been  established 
with  England  and  France.  When  Count 
Guicciardini  was  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Rudini  Cabinet  of  1896-08,  he  se- 
cured the  passage  of  two  important  laws 
for  the  insurance  of  workingmen  for 
their  protection  against  accidents.  The 
new  C'abinet  contains  three  of  the  same 
members  as  that  oi  ex- Premier  Giolitti, 
and.  as  it  is  understood  that  they  have 
not  broken  with  Signor  Giolitti.  the  new 
Ministry  will  hold  position  thru  his  suf- 
ferance. Premier  Sontiino,  in  outlining 
his  policy  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
stated  that  he  would  create  two  new  min- 
istries, one  of  labor  and  one  of  railroads. 
Additional     public     schools     would     be 
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opened  and  the  national  steamship  ser- 
vice would  he  recognized  so  •  that 
Italian  lines  should  secure  the  transpor- 
tation of  emigrants.  Baron  Sonnino  has 
aholished  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
which  has  hitherto  been  applied  in  a  very 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  manner  to 
prevent  foreign  correspondents  from 
lelegraphing  any  news  regarded  as  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  Italy.  Follovv- 
mg  the  Messina  earthquake  this  censor- 
ship was  especially  embarrassing  and 
annoying. 

Prince  Albert  took  the 
Foreign  Notes     oath  of  office  as  King  of 

the  Belgians  at  a  joint 
session  of  both  houses  of  the  Belgian 
parliament,  on  December  23.  On  their 
entrance  into  the  capital  from  the  palace 
at  Laekcn,  Queen  I'^lizabcth  and  the  two 
I)rinces  in  the  royal  coach,  and  King 
Albert  on  horseback  in  the  uniform  of  a 
general,  were  received  with  continuous 
cheering,  in  which  the  counter  demon- 
strations of  the  socialists  were  quite 
lost.  In  his  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  new  King  paid  tribute  to  King  Leo- 
pold's efforts  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
nation  and  the  extension  of  its  power, 
and  referred  to  the  Kongo  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"In  tlic  Kongo  the  nation  wishes  a  policy  of 
Inunanity  and  progress  enforced.  Tlie  mission 
(if  colonization  cannot  be  other  than  a  mission 
of  liigh  civiHzation.  Belgium  always  has  kept 
luT  promises,  and  when  she  engages  to  ap])ly 
in  the  Kongo  a  jjolicy  worthy  of  her,  none  liaN 
a  right  to  doubt  her  word." 

The  late  King  Leopold  was  buried  with 
groat  pomp  on  the  preceding  day,  not- 
withstanding his  exprest  desire  that  the 
funeral  ceremonies  should  be  of  the  sim- 
])lcst  character.  Immense  crowds  of 
people  visited  the  cathedral  during  the 
time  when  the  body  was  in  state.  The 
Baroness  Vaughan,  the  morganatic  wife 
of  the  late  king,  left  Belgium  for  Pari^. 
Her  photograph  is  being  sold  in  both 
Brussels  and  Paris  as  "Queen  Caroline." 
but  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  she  will 
put   forth  any  political  claims  in  behalf 

of    her    two     sons. Yi     Wan     Yon. 

Premier  of  Korea,  was  assassinated  by 
a  young  Korean  on  December  22.  The 
assassin  stabbed  him  in  front  of  flic 
Catholic  Cathedral  in  Seoul  and  then 
killed     llu^     iinriksha     men     in     attend- 


ance on  the  Premier.  Yi  Wan  Yon  was 
Minister  of  Education  in  the  Korean 
Cabinet  in  1907,  when  the  King  was 
forcibly  persuaded  to  abdicate,  and  he 
was  then,  thru  the  favor  of  Marquis  Ito, 
made  the  head  of  the  new  Government. 
The  assassin  is  said  to  be  a  young  Ko- 
rean who  had  lived  in  the  Unite<l  States 
for  some  time  and  professed  Christian 
ity.  He  is  probably  a  member  of  the 
same  secret  society  which  instigated  the 
assassination  of  Marquis  Ito  and  which 
aims  to  prevent  the  amalgamation  of 
Korea  by  Japan  thru  a  system  of  terror- 
ism.  Colonel    Karpofl,    chief    of    the 

Russian  Secret  Police,  was  assassinated 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  same  day  by 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  lie  had  been 
enticed  to  a  flat  in  the  X'iborg  district 
when  the  explosion  occurred,  completely 
wrecking  the  place  and  mutilating  the 
body  so  that  it  was  at  first  unrecognized. 

The    so-called    Servian    conspiracy, 

which  has  for  some  months  caused  great 
excitement  in  .Austria,  proves  to  have 
been  a  fake.  Docinnents  alleged  to  have 
been  purloined  from  the  Servian  state 
archives  were  j)ro(luced  in  Vienna  an<l 
given  some  credence  by  the  Government 
and  the  Emperor.  Upon  this  evidence 
Heinrich  Fried jung.  the  Austrian  his- 
torian, published  an  article  in  the  Xruc 
Frcic  Prcssc,  declaring  tliat  King  Peter 
had  been  conspiring  with  the  Serbo- 
Croatian  coalition  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  of  making  these 
provinces,  as  well  as  Croatia,  part  of  the 
Servian  empire  imdcr  King  Peter.  Since 
this  article  was  of  an  official  character, 
fortv-nine  members  of  the  Diet  brought 
a  libel  suit  against  Dr.  Friedjung  and 
jirovcd  in  court  that  the  two  docmncnts 
on  which  he  relied  were  forgeries.  Dr. 
Fried  iimg  admitted  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived,   so    the    plaintifTs    withdrew    the 

suit  and  the  costs  were  divided. The 

Law  Lords  in  England  have  decide*! 
that  it  is  not  permissible  to  use  the  funds 
of  the  trades  unions  for  political  pur- 
poses or  the  payment  of  salaries  of 
members  of  Parliament.  This  will  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  Labor  partv. 
becati<;e  members  of  Parliament  receive 
no  <;alaries  from  the  Government,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  them  outside  of  the  union  funds. 


A   TYPICAL  COUNTRY    SCHOOL    IN    TLWVAIL 

Educational   Problems   in    Hawaii 

BY  ARTHUR  FLOYD  GRIFFITHS 
President  of  Oahu  College. 


HAWAII  of  today  has  three  great 
educational  problems,  or,  rather 
a  problem  of  a  threefold  nature. 
It  has  to  train  up  its  white  children  in 
Anglo-Saxon  traditions  and  educate 
them  in  all  that  is  best  in  Anglo-Saxon 
knowledge  and  manners  and  customs 
alongside  of  several  inferior  races.  The 
white  boy  and  girl  must  be  reared  with- 
out a  lowering  of  standards,  and  no 
obstacles  shall  be  placed  in  the  path  of 
his  fellow  student  of  the  Hawaiian  or 
Chinese  or  Japanese  race  who  is  travel- 
ing in  the  same  way  toward  the  same 
goal.  More  thought  and  money  are  be- 
ing spent  upon  the  education  of  Ha- 
waiian boys  and  girls  than  upon  any 
other  section  of  the  population.  The 
race  has  had  long  centuries  of  training 
in  observation  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
nature,  but  only  eighty-five  years  of  edu- 
cation as  we  understand  it.  They  had 
lived  the  care-free,  open-handed  life  of 
the  native  whose  wants  nature  supplied. 
The  lessons  of    industry,  foresight    and 
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the  necessity  of  meeting  obligations — to 
say  nothing  of  English,  arithmetic  and 
other  confusing  branches — were  difficult, 
and  are  not  yet  learned.  The  results  of 
this  work,  if  measured  by  Anglo-Saxon 
standards  with  the  cumulative  force  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  education,  leave 
much  to  be  desired;  if  measured  by  a 
standard  of  less  than  one  hundred  years 
from  barbarism  they  show  a  great  ac- 
complishment. 

A  great  and  a  growing  problem,  differ- 
ent from  all  the  rest,  is  the  peojilcs  of 
many  nationalities  who  have  immigrated 
to  the  islands  and  whose  children  are 
now  in  the  schools.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  Chinese  and  Ja]iancse.  To  edu- 
cate these  Oriental  children  in  English 
branches  is  by  itself  a  task ;  to  educate 
them  alongside  of  the  whites  and  the 
llawaiians  makes  one  more  complica- 
tioiL  It  is  not  so  much  that  one  race 
hinders  another,  as  that  each  demands 
somewhat  different  treatment.  The 
Oriental  student  is  rarely  lacking  in  am- 
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bition  and  willingness  to  learn,  but  he 
has  hundreds — yea  thousands — of  years 
of  traditions  and  tendencies  to  undo. 
The  molds  of  his  thought  have  to  be  re- 
cast. The  marvel  is  how  soon  they  ef- 
fect the  transformation,  how  quickly 
they  fall  into  the  American  ways  by 
more  than  a  superficial  imitation.  In 
the  Porto  Ricans,  Portuguese  and  other 
nationalities  there  are  variations  to  the 
difficulties  that  the  school  teacher  has  to 
meet,  but,  thru  school  instruction  and 
thru  contact  with  and  encouragement 
from  Americans,  these  diverse  peoples 
are  being  woven  into  the  warp  an<l  woof 
of  the  fabric  soon  to  form  the  cloth  of 
Hawaiian  citizenship. 

There  are  two  powerful  agencies  at 
work  for  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
One  is  the  public  school  system  and  the 
other  is  the  private  schools.  The  public 
schools  are  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  consists  of  six 
commissioners  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  latter  is  the 
active  head  of  the  department,  but  by 
the  law  the  commissioners  have  equal  re- 
sponsibility with  him.  All  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  All  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory  are  under  their 
control  and  all  the  private  schools  come 
indirectly  under  their  supervision.  This 
board  has  under  its  charge  the  care  of 
school  property,  the  organization  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  employment  of  the 
teachers  and  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  tuider  the  laws 
of  the  Territory.  The  schools  are  en- 
tirely a  Territorial  aflfair.  Altho  county 
government  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished, the  schools  were  retained  as  a 
Territorial  charge.  The  Territory  col- 
lects a  $2  school  tax  from  every  male 
inhabitant  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
which  is  paid  into  the  general  treasury. 
The  money  s]ient  upon  schools  is  then 
appropriated  by  act  of  Legislature. 
School  matters  in  the  local  districts  are 
administered  by  school  agents,  appoint- 
ed by  the  department,  who  are  responsi- 
ble men,  often  the  managers  on  the 
plantations.  Normal  inspectors  give  that 
direct  supervision  over  all  the  schools 
in  the  Territory  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  a  large  system. 

The  latest    statistics    show  that  there 


are  more  than  a  dozen  different  nation- 
alities in  the  public  schools,  distributed 
as  follows:  Hawaiian,  4,045;  part-Ha- 
waiian, 2,382;  American,  457;  British, 
142;  German,  144;  Portuguese,  3,239; 
Scandinavian,  63;  Japanese,  3,578;  Chi- 
nese, 1,489;  Porto  Rican,  338;  other  for- 
eigners (including  Gallicians,  Koreans, 
Filipinos,  French,  South  Sea  Islanders, 
Poles  and  Spaniards),  242;  total,  16,119. 
A  casual  study  of  these  figures  would 
lead  a  person  to  believe  that  the  806 
whites  whose  parent  stock  comes  from 
America,  England,  Germany  or  Scandi- 
navia are  submerged,  and  that,  in  every 
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school,  the  white  individuality  stands 
about  in  the  relation  of  I  to  15  to  the 
lowering  influence  of  other  races.      As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  white  on  which  the  school  superstructure  has 
children,  for  the  reason  that  their  been  reared.  It  has  been  the  aim  to 
parents  live  in  the  towns  and  centers  of  bring  the  schools  into  close  and  vital 
plantations,  are  concentrated,  in  larj^e  relation  with  the  home  life  of  the  people, 
part,  in  a  few  schools.  No  less  than  one-  and  to  give  in  them  a  real  preparation 
half  of  those  in  the  public  schools  are  in  for  an  industrious,  worthy  life.  The 
one  school  alone,  the  Honolulu  Central  Kaniehameha  Schools,  which  are  the 
Grammar  and  High  School.  There  is  leading  Hawaiian  schools,  show  by  sta- 
also  a  goodly  representation  in  the  Hilo  tistics  that  8i  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
and  Wailuku  High  Schools.  Of  all  the  productive  industries,  and  that  27  per 
white  children  on  the  islands,  including  cent,  are  in  agricultural  or  mechanical 
those  in  both  public  and  private  schools,  work.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  training 
more  than  50  per  cent,  are  in  the  two  that  they  are  now  receiving,  the  Hawaii- 
Honolulu  schools — the  Oahu  College  ans,  in  a  generation  or  two,  will  give 
and  the  High  School.  A  statement  of  constant  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  registration  in  the  large  Honolulu  an  education  which  is  planned  "to  create 
grammar  schools  goes  far  to  show  how  a  taste  for  practical  life  and  work  and 
complete  this  separation  of  the  races  is.  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  workers,  and 
Kaiulani  School,  with  a  total  attendance  thus  promote  the  character,  security  and 
of  614,  has  I  German  and  i  Scandina-  prosperity  of  communities." 
vian;  Kaahumanu  School,  with  621,  has  At  the  present  time  there  are  three 
97  pure  whites  drawn  from  a  nearby  great  needs:  Money  with  which  to  build 
residential  district;  Royal  School,  witli  schoolhouses  and  supply  teaching  appa- 
930,  has  only  2  Anglo-Saxons.  This  ratus  in  overcrowded  districts  where 
proportion  is  not  the  same  in  the  conn-  there  are  inadequate  accommodations 
try  schools,  but  even  on  the  plantations  and  in  districts  where  are  practically  no 
there  arc  many  small  private  schools  that  buildings ;  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
care  for  the  white  children.  pay   fair  salaries,  so  that  good  teachers 

This   separation  has   come   about   not  may  be  secured  and  kept;  and  a  supply 

thru  laws  and  rules,  but  largely  thru  con-  of  teachers  who  have  studied  the  needs 

venience    from    residential    reasons    and  of  the  schools,  who  have  had  training  to 

thru   scholastic    requirements,  especially  meet  them,  and  who  are  in  sympathetic 

in  English.     Each  pupil  has  sought  that  touch  with  the  people  of  the  Territory, 

which  he  needed  and  for  which  he  was  This  means  a  locally  trained  teacher  who 

prepared.      Any  student  of  any  nation-  is  willing  to  go  into  the  country  districts 

ality  can  enter  any  school.      Ambition,  and  work  for  a  reasonable  compensation 

coupled    with   adequate   intellectual   and  for  the  upbuilding  of  an  ideal, 

moral  stamina,  will  open  the  door  of  any  The    course   of   study   and    the    whole 

school  in  the  Territory.  plan   of  work  of  the   Honolulu   Central 

The  enrollment  by  grades  shows  that  and  High  schools,  and  of  the  Hilo  and 
of  the  16,119  children  in  the  public  Wailuku  High  schools  to  a  somewhat 
schools,  14,423  are  in  the  first  four  less  degree,  are  on  the  lines  of  the  best 
grades.  There  are  only  ten  public  Eastern  schools  of  similar  grade,  modi 
schools  in  the  Islands,  which  do  the  work  fied  slightly  to  meet  local  needs.  The 
of  the  eight  grades,  and  in  only  one  of  Honolulu  High  School  sends  well-pre- 
these  docs  a  teacher  devote  her  entire  pared  students  to  Eastern  colleges,  has 
time  to  eighth  grade  work.  Of  this  a  well-equipped  commercial  department, 
same  16,119  P^^'blic  school  students,  only  employs  trained  teachers  from  the  best 
597  are  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  normal  schools  and  colleges,  and  does 
Many  of  these  are  students  of  deficient  work  that  would  merit  favorable  corn- 
attainments  who  are  in  the  lower  grades,  ment  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  earliest  days  when  Richard  •  Lahainaluna  is  another  public  schoo' 
Armstrong,  who  came  to  be  called  "the  worthy  of  comment.  It  was  founded 
disciple  of  Horace  Mann."  translated  thru  private  enterprise  in  1831  to  train 
text  hooks  and  established  courses  in  1  lawaiians  for  the  ministry  and  to  in- 
industrial  training,  the  essential  needs  of  struct  them  in  agriculture  and  in  prac- 
the  Ilawaiians  have  been  the  foundation  tical   self-support.     The   first  new.spaper 
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in  the  Pacific  was  printed  at  this  school. 
As  there  were  no  manual  training 
schools  in  America  in  1830,  as  Oberlin 
began  her  experiments  in  industrial  edu- 
cation in  1834,  and  as  the  first  technical 
school  in  America  was  founded  at 
Worcester  in  1866,  it  is  seen  that  this 
school  is  a  i^ioneer  in  industrial  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  the  Islands,  but  also  in 
the  Ihiited  States.  In  1849  '^  passed 
under  (lie  control  of  the  riovernment  and 
became,  as  it  now  is,  a  Ciovernment 
boarding  school  for  boys,  where  agricul- 
ture and  the  trades  are  taught.  Modern 
school  buildings  and  dormitories  were 
built  by  the  Government  in  1903. 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMliKRS  OF  STUDENTS  Ol" 
FIVE  MAIN  NATIONALITIES  ATTENOINr. 
SCHOOL  IN  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII  DUR 
ING  TEN   YEARS. 

1896  1898  1900  1902  1904  1906 

Hawaiian    S480  54"^'  4977  5076  4983  4845 

Ft.     Hawaiian...  2443  2468  2631  2934  3267  3422 

Japanese     397  737  1352  2341  3313  4297 

Chinese    931  1170  1289  1499  1875  2092 

Whites*     1059  1191  1364  1458  1452  1546 

*  Americans    niid    Europeans,    not  including    Portu- 
guese. 

This  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  in  the  schools  in  the  num- 


efificient  citizenship.  The  purely  schol- 
astic question  is  a  serious  one,  for  th<-se 
sons  of  Nippon,  together  with  other  for- 
eigners and  the  natives,  make  a  total  oi 
the  school  children  of  not  less  than  85 
per  cent,  who  come  from  homes  in 
which  English  is  not  spoken,  or  in  which 
piclgin  English,  which  is  worse,  is  tlu' 
every  day  language,  but  the  essential 
need  is  Americanization.  In  addition  to 
the  Ilawaiians,  many  of  the  6.000  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parents,  largely  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
be  voters  in  the  Territory.  The  schools 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  citizen- 
ship. A  quality  and  a  quantity  of  educa- 
tion must  be  provided  that  will  raise  up 
an  English-speaking,  American-thinking 
population. 

There  are  two  classes  of  private 
schools  in  the  Islands.  The  one  is  the 
school  primarily  for  the  white  children, 
which  has  found  its  origin  in  the  desire 
to  have  a  school  where  the  children  of 
white  parents  could  be  taught  in  full  ac- 
cordance   with    Anglo-Saxon    traditions 
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hers  of  Anglo-Saxons,  of  Chinese  and  of 
part-Hawaiians,  who  are  in  general  the 
children  whose  mother  is  Hawaiian  and 
whose  father  is  of  some  other  national- 
ity, mostly  white  or  Chinese.  The  points 
which  are  of  most  significance  from  a 
sociological  or  educational  standpoint 
are  the  gradual  decline  in  the  pure  Ha- 
waiians  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  Japanese.  Whether  or  not  the 
future  will  see  a  time  when  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Japanese  will  be  a  burden 
upon  the  people,  the  future  demands 
that  these  foreign  children  be  trained  for 


free  from  other  influences  and  associa- 
tions. The  other  is  the  school  planned 
for  the  various  other  races  in  the  Isl- 
ands. These  schools  are  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  thinking  Christian  con- 
science, which  has  seen  that  there  were 
two  great  needs  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
inferior  races,  the  Hawaiians  especially 
— the  one  was  an  education  in  character 
and  morality,  the  other  an  education  in 
industry  and  foresight,  which  among  the 
men  will  emphasize  the  need  of  provid- 
ing for  the  home  and  family,  and  which 
among  the  women  will  enable  them  to 
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do  their  share  in  the  home  building  and 
housekeeping.  Many  of  these  schools, 
like  Kamehameha,  take  only  children 
who  have  Hawaiian  blood,  but  most  of 
them  receive  students  of  any  nationality. 
A  few  like  Mills  Institute  accept  only 
Oriental  pupils.  Some  of  these  private 
schools  have  an  endowment,  notably 
Kamehameha  and  Oahu  College,  but  the 
most  of  them  are  either  mission  schools 
supported  by  contributions  and  by  a 
small  income  from  tuitions  or  are  schools 
conducted  by  a  nationality,  like  the  Jap- 
anese or  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  children  in  the  language, 
literature  and  traditions  of  the  nation. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  various  white 
schools  stands  Oahu  College.  It  was 
founded  in  1831  as  a  school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  missionaries.  It  has  grown 
steadily  in  strength  and  influence.  A 
large  gift  of  land  from  the  Rev.  Hiram 
Bingham,  which  has  proved  an  ideal  site 
for  a  school,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
magnificent  estate.  It  now  has  property 
and  buildings  valued  at  $400,000,  build- 
ings in  process  of  erection  to  cost  $150,- 
000,  and  an  endowment  of  $550,000.  It 
was  chartered  as  a  college  in  1852. 
Erom  the  3,300  students  who  have  been 
in  attendance  at  the  school  have  come 
the  leaders  in  State  and  Church  and 
business  in  Hawaii.  At  the  present  time 
it  does  work  equivalent  to  the  freshman 
year  in  college,  and  sends  annually  a 
number  of  young  men  and  young  women 
to  Eastern  colleges.  It  has  no  restric- 
tions in  admission  in  either  race  or  relig- 
ion, but  keeps  the  personnel  of  the 
student  body  high  by  rigid  intellectual 
and  moral  standards. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools  were 
founded  by  Princess  Pauahi.  later  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Bishop,  the  last  of  the  royal 


line  of  Kamehameha,  for  children  of 
Hawaiian  blood.  The  instruction  follows 
manual  training  ideals,  with  a  broad 
academic  foundation.  The  course  is  the 
broadest,  the  equipment  the  best  of  any 
industrial  school  in  the  Islands.  The  aim 
is  to  give  scientific  and  practical  educa- 
tion in  farming  and  the  trades.  The 
graduates  go  out  from  the  schools 
trained  in  industry  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  self-support.  A  large  percentage 
enter  remunerative  occupations,  and,  by 
example,  assist  in  the  great  work  of  put- 
ting the  Hawaiians  upon  a  higher  indus- 
trial level. 

The  Hilo  Boarding  School,  which  has 
had  a  long  and  influential  existence,  has 
a  large  claim  to  distinction  from  the  fact 
that  upon  it  Gen.  Sanmel  C.  Armstrong, 
who  was  born  in  the  Islands,  and  was 
prepared  for  Williams  College  at  Oahu 
College,  modeled  Hampton  Institute. 
From  its  foundation  in  1836  to  1850  the 
school  was  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  trustees  and  supported  by  a  small  en- 
dowment, tuitions  and  subscriptions.  The 
course  includes  farming,  manual  and  in- 
dustrial training  of  a  kind  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  students,  and  academic 
liranches. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  among  the 
earliest  to  establish  schools.  Erom  the 
lime  of  their  coming  in  1839  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
of  their  sect  has  steadily  grown.  To- 
day, out  of  5.239  students  in  private 
schools.  2. 13 1,  or  almost  one-half,  are  in 
their  schools.  St.  Louis  College  and  the 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Hono- 
lulu together  have  more  than  a  thousand 
children. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked 
whether  there  has  been  intellectual  and 
physical  degeneration  in  tropical  Hawaii. 
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The  answer  from  the  schools  is  em- 
phatically, "No."  For  fifty  years  stu- 
dents from  Hawaii  have  been  going  to 
Eastern  colleges,  where  they  have  been 
in  vigorous  competition  with  the  States' 
best  young  people.  The  higli  places  that 
they  have  taken  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  field  has  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  there  has  been  no  deterio- 
ration. The  names  of  those  who  have 
achieved  distinction  first  in  school  and 
later  in  life  are  legion.  In  Hawaii  they 
are  the  leaders  in  law,  in  practical  poli- 
tics, in  medicine  and  in  every  walk  in 
life.  Today  the  young  people  are  going 
in  a  steady  stream  to  higher  schools  of 
learning.  At  the  present  time,  in  Oahu 
College  alone,  there  are  forty  students  in 
the  upper  classes  who  are  planning  to  go 
to  different  institutions,  beginning  geo- 
graphically with  California  and  Stan- 
ford, and  continuing  to  Wellesley,  Yale 
and  Harvard.  In  the  last  three  or  four 
years  four  former  students  of  this  school 
have  been  captains   of  university  teams 


respectively  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell 
and  Pennsylvania,  This  record  has  even 
been  surpassed  in  scholarship,  for  in 
elections  to  i'hi  Beta  Kappa,  in  class 
rank  and  in  other  scholastic  honors,  stu- 
dents from  Hawaii  have  won  many  dis- 
tinctions. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that, 
judged  by  what  has  been  put  into  the 
schools  by  public  and  private  money,  by 
gross  gift  or  per  capita  tax,  by  public 
interest  and  pedagogic  thought;  or  by 
what  has  come  out  of  the  schools,  by  the 
making  of  citizens  from  the  new  or  the 
old  races,  by  the  educating  of  leaders 
who  have  made  and  maintained  condi- 
tions under  which  the  community  has 
improved  and  prospered,  and  by  the 
establishment  within  these  schools  them- 
selves of  healthy  conditions  for  growth 
and  progress,  the  schools  of  Hawaii  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of 
such  varied  and  complex  problems  as  are 
fr)und  in  hardly  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union. 

Honolulu,   Hawaiian    I^jlanus. 
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Privilege 


BY  FLORENCE 'EARLECOATES 


Ri.EST  is  the  right  to  share 

The  grief  of  hearts   forlorn  ; 
With  other  men  to  bear 

What  must  hy  men  be  borne ; 

For  right  bestows  dawn's  orient   rose 

And  glories  of  the  morn. 


And  as  its  shadow-wing 

Lends   to  the   simliglit   worth. 

So  out  of  sulTering 

Arise  the  joys  of  earth. 

The  good  and  ill,  united  still, 
.And  offspring  of  one  birth 


Great  is  the  gift  of  life 

To  him  who  lives  indeed  ; 
A   partner   in  the   strife. 

The  toil,  the  pain,  that  speed — 

Lie  hidden  rills  veined  thru  the  hills — 

Life's  ocean  deeps  to  feed ! 


What  Is  the  Matter  with   Farming? 


BY  WALDON  ALLAN   CURTIS 


THE  question  used  to  be  asked  in  an 
academic,  if  not  always  a  senti- 
mental way.  Rural  depopulation 
excited  a  gentle  melancholy  and  there 
was  a  genuine  concern  for  the  hard  lot  of 
the  farmer.  That  it  was  a  hard  lot  was 
the  natural  inference  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  were  abandoning  farming.  But 
the  question  now  has  a  direct  and  prac- 
tical bearing.  The  price  of  food  has 
gone  up  greatly  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  largely  because  the  old  ratio  of 
producer  to  consumer  has  not  been  main- 
tained, tho  the  constant  introduction  of 
new  insect  and  plant  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases, not  to  speak  of  soil  depletion,  has 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  production. 
The  farmer's  bill  for  insecticides  is  now 
a  large  one.  Altho  the  total  rural  popu- 
lation has  not  decreased,  it  has  remained 
stationary  and  succeeded  in  doing  this 
only  because  the  desertion  of  the  farms 
in  the  old  States  has  been  offset  by  the 
settling  of  new  areas  in  tlie  West.  The 
fear  exists  that  the  farm  depopulation 
in  the  older  States  will  soon  more  than 
balance  the  increase  in  the  new  areas. 
Even  if  the  present  number  of  farmers 
can  be  maintained,  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  urban  population,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  supply  the  nation  with  food 
at  the  present  prices. 

The  classic  explanation  of  contempo- 
rary rural  desertion  in  the  East  could 
just  as  well  apply  to  an  earlier  day  when 
Eastern  farms  were  all  occupied.  And 
if  they  cover  the  ground,  the  ^^Vst.  too. 
ought  to  exhibit  deserted  farms.  Eor 
farm  life  in  the  East  was  isolated  and 
monotonous  sixty  years  ago.  without  so- 
cial and  educational  advantages,  and  all 
this  is  true  of  contemporarv  Western 
farm  life.  Indeed,  rural  free  delivery 
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and  telephones  have  removed  much  of 
the  isolation  and  the  instruction  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  agricultural  insti- 
tutes has  diversified  the  monotony,  mak- 
ing agriculture  more  interesting.  If  the 
classic  reasons  sufficed,  Illinois  would 
exhibit  as  many  deserted  farms  as  Xew 
York.  There  are,  of  course,  all  sorts  of 
causes  of  the  contemporary  desertion  of 
farms  in  the  old  States,  but  the  principal 
cause  is  that  farming  is  badly  underpaid, 
that  in  no  other  line  of  endeavor  do 
the  same  physical  strength,  mental  ability 
and  capital  command  so  little.  Desertion 
has  been  faster  in  the  East,  for  the 
countless  factories  give  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  to  change  his  employment 
that  is  lacking  in  the  West. 

(Certain  things  which  once  counter- 
vailed the  drawbacks  of  farm  life  are 
now  no  longer  operative  in  some  States. 
These  drawbacks  are  a  constant  quantity, 
to  be  mitigated,  but  impossible  to  remove. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  restore  the  old  off- 
sets and  provide  new  ones  to  take  the 
place  of  tiiose  that  cannot  be  restored. 
Farm  life  has  to  be  more  or  less  isolated. 
The  farmer  cannot  have  advantages  that 
a  town  or  city  gives.  Then  give  him 
things  to  compensate.  Which  will  after 
all  simmer  down  to  giving  him  a  greater 
pecuniary  reward.  This  is  not  a  very 
satisfactory  suggestion  to  the  general 
public,  already  groaning  under  the  bur- 
den of  high  prices  for  food.  But  the 
farmer  is  going  to  have  it.  Either  the 
ratio  of  number  of  farmers  to  number 
of  consumers  will  continue  to  adjust  it- 
self until  prices  get  higher,  simply  thru 
decreased  production,  or  the  middleman 
will  have  to  surrender  some  of  his  toll, 
not  so  exorbitant  as  is  popularly  charged. 

Tt  has  always  been  hard  to  get  people 
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to  till  the  soil.  Slave  labor  long  seemed 
the  only  solution.  In  several  countries 
where  no  other  form  of  labor  ever  was 
enslaved,  agricultural  labor  was.  Even 
today  tropical  agricultural  labor  is  car- 
ried on  by  slaves  under  various  disguises, 
peons,  contract  laborers,  indentured  ser- 
vants. Thru  lack  of  initiative  inherited 
from  centuries  of  stagnant  mental  life, 
the  peasantry  of  European  countries  sub- 
mit to  disabilities  that  do  not  bear  upon 
the  artisan,  endure  the  social  disesteem 
that  clings  to  the  calling  that  was  the 
occupation  of  the  last  slaves,  and  tho 
in  name  and  in  law  free,  live  in  at  least 
a  social  villeinage.  In  history,  guilds  of 
artisans  have  bearded  kings,  but  never 
the  peasants.  America  was  the  first 
country  after  China  which  did  not  attach 
a  social  stigma  to  farming.  Rut  some 
shade  of  social  depreciation  is  now  be- 
ginning to  be  attached  to  it  with  us  and 
in  the  East,  where  this  is  most  notice- 
able, farming  is  most  decadent. 

The  first  settlers  in  this  country  had 
to  farm.  It  was  about  all  there  was  to 
do  and  food  must  be  had.  For  a  long 
time,  even  until  quite  recently,  the  farmer 
was  something  of  a  manufacturer.  The 
Old  World  had  never  seen  anything  like 
the  diversified  industry  that  was  carried 
on  by  the  American  farmer,  who  was 
weaver,  tanner,  shoemaker,  hmiberman, 
carpenter,  and  smith,  as  well  as  farmer. 
The  diversity  of  occupation  made  farm 
life  attractive.  Something  of  the  an- 
cient stigma  attaching  to  agriculture  was 
lifted  by  the  fact  of  the  farmer  becoming 
an  artisan.  The  farmer  being  almost  en- 
tirely sufficient  unto  himself,  there  grew 
up  that  traditional  independence,  self- 
reliance,  and  self-respect  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  "American  farmer."  the  verv 
antithesis  of  the  connotation  of  the  word 
peasant. 

In  some  sections  of  the  coimtrv.  the 
farmer  is  still  as  independent  as  ever  in 
a  social  way  and  economically  dependent 
hardly  upon  individuals  at  all.  and  to 
the  extent  that  he  is  dependent  upon  in- 
dividuals it  is  in  a  way  almost  as  im- 
personal as  if  they  were  weather,  sea- 
sons, soil.  The  grain  and  stock  farmer, 
the  dairy  farmer  does  not  disr>ose  of  hU 
produce  locally.  He  ships  it  and  instead 
of  askinc  favors  of  the  local  tradesmen, 
gives.     His   produce   is   disposed   of   in 


lumps  to  dealers  he  may  never  see,  a  few 
large  transactions  each  year.  In  the 
older  States,  because  of  the  character  and 
quantities  of  the  farmer's  produce,  the 
village  store-keeper  is  almost  the  only 
customer  of  the  farmer.  The  dependent 
position  is  irritating  and  humiliating. 
Perhaps  I  arn  mistaken  in  thinking  the 
store-keeper  likes  to  make  the  farmer 
cringe,  but  his  economic  theories  make 
him  think  it  advisable  to  hold  the  farmer 
in  as  dependent  a  position  as  possible. 
The  man  who  preferred  the  farm  to  the 
factory  in  spite  of  better  returns  from 
the  latter,  because  he  could  be  his  own 
boss,  comes  to  perceive  that  the  factory 
worker  is  more  independent  than  he. 
The  factory  man  is  under  a  boss,  but  he 
has  a  union  backing  him.  or  a  sense  of 
reliance  upon  his  mates  and  of  coimting 
for  .something,  that  keeps  up  his  self- 
respect.  He  exposed  himself  to  disap- 
pointment and  rebuff  when  he  sought  a 
iob,  but  once  he  got  it.  that  was  over. 
T  he  farmer  has  to  face  the  galling  pat- 
ronizing of  the  store-keeper  every  time 
he  sells  anything — tmless  he  sells  at  back 
doors  of  private  houses — has  the  worry 
of  feeling  that  the  store-keeper's  indif- 
ference to  dealing  with  him  is  a  pretense 
intended  to  defraud  him  of  a  just  price. 
He  realizes  that  he  isn't  independent  and 
that  he  works  harder  and  for  less  pay 
than  the  factory  man.  So  he  becomes  a 
factorv  employee  himself. 

W^hile  there  are  no  abandoned  farms 
in  the  West,  the  farming  population 
there  is  not  reproducing  itself  as  it  once 
did.  T  mean  this  in  a  double  sense. 
Families  are  smaller  and  the  children  do 
not  follow  their  fithers'  occunation.  In 
some  of  ^^'^^scon';in's  connfie«.  counties 
inhabited  by  Norse  and  Ccrman  stock, 
the  death  rate  in  the  last  decade  has  now 
and  then  balanced  the  birth  rate.  In 
Wiscon<;in.  the  movement  of  citizens  to- 
ward the  farm,  mainlv  of  farmers  to  new 
farms,  farms  of  Wi<;consin  itself  and 
many  other  .^tntc;.  has  for  a  nmnber  of 
years  been  greater  than  that  of  anv  other 
Stnte.  It  is  the  great  emigrating  State. 
Yet  one.  at  lea<;t.  of  it<;  acnculturnl  coun- 
ties, the  first  one  thnt  had  anv  extensive 
.'xUglo-Saxon  population.  Iowa  Cotmty. 
had  lo^t  two  thousand  at  the  last  State 
censu<;.  T'^ntil  quite  recently,  the  sons  of 
Western  farmers  became  farmers,  ti'sual- 
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ly  passing  from  older  Western  States  to 
newer,  or  newer  parts  of  their  own  State, 
tho  smaller  farms  and  intensive  culture 
are  now  the  rule  in  some  counties.  The 
classic  reasons  could  be  adduced  to  ac- 
count for  this  abandonment  of  their 
fathers'  vocation  by  the  farmers'  sons, 
were  it  not  that  these  reasons  ought  to 
have  been  just  as  operative  ten  and  twen- 
ty years  ago,  a  point  1  have  already  cov- 
ered. 

The  Western  farmer,  like  the  Eastern, 
begins  to  see  he  is  underpaid  for  his 
work,  and  more  than  that,  he  sees  that 
with  the  present  price  of  Western  farm 
lands,  the  interest  on  his  investment  is 
glaringly  inadequate.  For  after  all,  in 
buying  a  farm,  you  only  buy  a  job,  and 
if  you  can  get  a  job  without  buying  it 
and  put  your  money  in  a  bank,  how  much 
better  you  are  of¥.  Realization  of  this 
fact  is  a  great  tho  not  recognized  factor 
in  the  depression  of  Eastern  farm  values. 
Realization  of  this  fact  will  send  down 
the  high  prices  of  Western  lands  before 
those  lands  have  been  depleted.  The 
farmer  sells  his  labor  in  the  form  of 
cabbages,  potatoes,  eggs,  wheat.  He 
makes  a  small  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  his 
farm,  machinery,  and  work  animals. 
Very  likely,  he  barely  keeps  even  on  the 
last  two  items  and  has  them  merely  that 
he  may  sell  his  labor.  In  Wisconsin,  a 
farmer  makes  his  wages  and  three  per 
cent,  on  his  investment — a  low  rate  for 
that  section.  If  you  are  a  Wisconsin 
farmer  possessed  of  an  average-sized 
Wisconsin  farm,  two  hundred  acres 
worth  the  average  Wisconsin  price  of 
one  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  would  it 
not  profit  you  to  sell  the  farm,  invest 
your  money  at  four  per  cent,  anyway, 
and  probably  five,  and  sell  your  labor  in 
some  occupation  in  a  town?  Or  why 
should  a  man  in  Massachusetts  with 
$5,000  spend  it  in  buying  a  job  by  buy- 
ing a  farm,  when  he  could  buy  a  house 
in  town  for  $2,500,  put  $2,500  in  the 
savings  bank  and  sell  his  labor  for  money 
to  a  mill  owner  instead  of  to  a  store- 
keeper for  barter?  I'^arming  is,  save  for 
the  exceptional  instances,  a  matter  of 
selling  labor.  Even  suppose  you  sell  the 
trees  that  grow  on  your  place.  A  few- 
years  ago  in  Wisconsin  they  delivered 
fine  red  oak  at  railway  stations  for  $2.50 
a  cord.     At  this  rate,  a  farmer  got  $2.50 


a  day  for  himself  and  horses — an  alto- 
gether inadequate  wage — and  gave  the 
wood.  We  did  better  in  New  Hamp- 
shire the  past  winter.  After  deducting 
the  standard  wages  of  men  and  horses, 
the  farmer  who  sold  wood  was  better  off 
than  that,  for  he  did  make  standard 
wages  of  four  dollars  a  day  for  a  man 
and  two  horses  and  he  did  get  something 
for  his  wood — thirty  cents  a  cord,  that 
ironic  sum,  thirty  cents.  How  far  does 
thirty  cents  go  toward  paying  the  taxes 
and  interest  on  a  piece  of  land  during 
the  forty  or  fifty  years  a  cord  of  wood 
is  growing  ?  Somehow  in  New  England 
the  great  profits  from  forestry  that  the 
ncwsi)apcr  paragraphists  talk  about  are 
not  visible  to  us,  not  in  upper  New  Eng- 
land, anyway.  It  is  true  that  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  the  woodlands  are  now  re- 
munerative. Two  years  ago  around 
Craw  fords  ville,  Indiana,  were  wood- 
lands that  could  not  be  bought  for  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre.  Yet  down  in 
the  limestone  part  of  the  State,  five  years 
ago  and  years  before  that,  farmers  would 
drive  two  mules  over  muddy  winter  roads 
— frightful  roads  they  are  in  the  hill  coun- 
ties in  winter,  tho  in  general  Indiana 
does  have  splendid  roads — hauling  a  log 
whose  preparation  and  teaming  took  an 
entire  day  and  for  which  they  received 
at  the  mill,  forty  cents.  "Nothin'  else  to 
do  in  winter,  and  had  to  come  to  town 
anyway.  Might  as  well  snatch  a  log 
along." 

The  census  of  1900  gives  the  national 
average  of  the  wages  of  white  farm  la- 
borers working  a  ten-hour  day  without 
board,  as  eighty-seven  cents.  This  was 
all  the  farm  employee  could  earn,  all  the 
farm  employer  could  afford  to  pay.  Any 
sort  of  discussion  of  the  reniuncrative- 
ncss  of  fariuing  in  the  last  decade  is  al- 
most needless  in  view  of  these  figures. 
Montana  paid  the  highest  wages.  $1.72, 
the  Carolinas  the  lowest,  fifty-three 
cents,  ^^^^gcs  in  the  South  were  low. 
but  Michigan  paid  only  ninety-eight 
cents,  Wisconsin  ninety-nine,  Indiana 
cighty-nnc.  Illinois  ninety-one.  To  be 
sure,  the  farmer  gets  his  living  off  his 
]ilace.  but  the  farm  laborer  working  at 
an  avernge  of  eighty-seven  cents  has 
nothing  included  with  that.  Perhaps 
you  will  ask  about  the  stories  of  farm 
profits  to  be  read  in  agricultural  maga- 
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zines  and  about  the  constant  statement 
of  farmers'  prosperity  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  a  myriad  daily  papers.  The 
stories  of  personal  experience  in  the 
agricultural  press  are  psychologically 
much  the  same  as  patent  medicine  testi- 
monials. The  poor  fellows  like  to  see 
themselves  in  print.  The  pleasure  of 
having  an  atrocious  woodcut  in  a  medi- 
cine almanac  induces  many  humble  per- 
sons who  long  for  notoriety,  to  write 
testimonials  of  cures  that  were  never 
made.  A  farmer  who  one  year  in  a  dis- 
couraging life  made  three  hundred  dol- 
lars from  a  few  pigs,  tells  about  it.  One 
profitable  apple  year  makes  the  basis  of 
a  wondrous  tale  to  which  the  paper  re- 
fers editorially  when  it  tells  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  how  much  better  off  the 
farmer  is  than  any  one  else.  The  agri- 
cultural paper  gives  and  the  farmers 
themselves  get  the  impression  that  the 
exception  is  the  rule  and  keep  on  living 
in  their  fool's  paradise.  That  is  a  dimin- 
ishing number,  diminishing  relatively,  at 
least,  have  done  so,  but  cajolery  has  lost 
much  of  its  power.  The  barren  mind  of 
the  editorial  writer  of  the  secular  press, 
by  the  limitations  of  his  mentality  and 
still  more  by  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  counting  room,  confined  to  a  narrow 
range,  has  two  favorite  themes  of  dis- 
quisition— the  superhuman  qualities  of 
ex-President  Roosevelt  and  the  remark- 
able profits  made  from  agriculture.  Mr. 
Patten,  of  Chicago,  it  is  true,  has  made 
some  remarkable  profits,  but  he  held  no 
plough  handle  and  wore  no  overalls. 

The  farmer  bumps  along  because  lie 
works  more  hours  than  the  town  laborer 
and  because  his  whole  family  work.  The 
mill-hand  goes  to  work  when  the  morn- 
iiif,'  whistle  blows.  He  has  no  prelim- 
inary labor  of  preparation.  His  pay  be- 
gins when  his  work  begins.  Before  the 
farmer  can  begin  his  ten-hour  day  of 
actual  productive  work,  he  has  to  spend 
from  one  to  three  hours  with  his  animals, 
tools,  vehicles,  in  order  that  he  may  use 
them  in  the  work,  and  at  night  he  works 
one  or  two  hours  after  the  mill-hand  is 
thru  for  the  day.  The  farmer  manages 
because  the  labor  not  only  of  himself. 
but  of  his  children  and  wife,  is  given 
to  reach  the  wage  return  of  a  "tingle 
worker  in  an  industrial  employmont.  If 
the  children  of  the  mechanic  work,  thcv 


get  paid  for  it.  They  do  not  have  to 
throw  in  their  labor  with  that  of  their 
father  that  he  may  receive  a  day's  wages. 
People  laugh  because  rich  men  playmg 
farmer  spend  more  than  their  crops  re- 
turn. Even  the  farmers,  who  should  know 
better,  laugh.  Selling  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, is  the  whole  history  of  agricul- 
ture. Unpaid  slaves,  underpaid  peasants 
and  farmers.  When  the  decline  in  the 
size  of  families  is  advanced  as  one  ex- 
planation of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
agriculture,  the  nail  is  hit  on  the  head. 
The  Eastern  farmer  of  today  simply 
cannot  throw  in  enough  gratis  labor  with 
his  own  to  make  a  living. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
farmers  who  make  money,  men  who 
raise  special  things  for  special  markets, 
and  men  who  by  the  ability  to  handle 
labor,  make  money  from  directing  the 
work  of  others,  manufacture  wheat  and 
corn.  P>ut  every  cobbler  is  not  a  shoe 
manufacturer,  and  few  farmers  are  more 
than  agricultural  laborers  after  all.  Be 
not  deceived  by  big  barns  full  of  horses, 
big  sheds  full  of  machinery.  Look  into 
the  house.  There  may  be  twelve  horses 
in  the  barn.  The  house  is  more  poorly 
furnished  than  that  of  a  factory  hand. 
The  family  has  fewer  clothes  than  the 
family  of  the  factory  hand.  The  farmer 
— in  the  West — spends  considerable 
sums  in  the  village,  buys  harnesses,  wag- 
ons, mowers,  reapers,  poisons.  He  seems 
to  others  and  even  to  hiiiT^elf  a  man  of 
means,  spending  these  large  amounts. 
But  for  all  his  large  expenditures,  his  re- 
turns are  only  those  of  a  moderately 
well-paid  factory  hand.  He  has  to  have 
all  those  horses  and  that  rolling  stock 
as  a  prerequisite  for  earning  his  day's 
wages. 

Despite  the  increased  price  of  pro 
visions  in  the  past  few  years.  I  dotibt  if 
the  farmer  has  bcgim  to  feel  the  ad- 
vance. Cost  of  production  ba^  increased. 
Think  of  the  single  item  of  the  cost  of 
ficrhting  quack  grass,  which  hns  snread 
thru  thousand'^  of  square  miles  that  knew 
it  not  a  generation  ago.  Farming  is 
twenty  per  cent,  slower  where  this  pest 
exists.  We  have  do7cns  of  insect<*p'"^y" 
ing  upon  both  plant*;  and  animals,  which 
our  gr.Tiid father  never  saw.  and  this 
means  poisons  and  washes  and  machines 
to  apply  them,  to  <:ay  nothing  of  the  time 
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spent  in  applying  them.     Soil  depletion  This  will  happen  before  there  has  been 

means  more  fertilizer  and  the  price  of  much  farm  desertion  in  the  West  and  it 

fertilizer  does   not  merely  increase.     It  will  repopulate  some  of  the  abandoned 

jumps.  Eastern    farms.     For  tho  many  of  the 

Railroad  presidents  talk  glibly  of  abandoned  New  England  farms  ought 
natural  fertilizers,  plowing  under  clo-  never  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  first 
ver,  Canada  peas  and  other  soiling  place,  much  of  New  England  is  as  pro- 
crops.  But  the  land  thus  treated  is  for  ductive  as  the  best  parts  of  the  West, 
one  season  bearing  no  saleable  crop  and  Even  in  New  Hampshire,  nadir  of  our 
the  cost  of  seed  and  fitting  it  as  great  as  agriculture,  you  can  get  crops  of  corn 
if  it  were.  Moreover,  the  fermentation  that  would  make  farmers  in  Illinois, 
of  the  mass  of  green  vegetation  turned  proud  zenith  of  our  agriculture,  cry  out 
under  makes  the  land  so  sour  for  a  year  with  astonishment,  and  Michigan,  great 
that  potatoes  are  about  the  only  crop  potato  State,  cannot  equal  in  quality  or 
that  can  follow,  approach  in  quantity  per  acre  the  poto- 

The  price  of  provisions  will  continue  toes  produced  in  New  England.  The 
to  rise.  Farmers  are  not  going  to  stay  farmer  is  going  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
on  the  farm  unless  they  can  make  as  new  men  will  join  him  there.  The  pub- 
much  as  other  men.  When  they  can,  lie  will  have  to  pay  to  bring  this  about, 
the  pleasure  of  being  their  own  boss  will  but  the  public  mu<;t  cat.  Our  standard 
counterbalance  isolation  and  monotony,  of  living  will  go  down,  already  has,  but 
Prices  of  food  will  go  up  enough  to  keep  the  eflPect  this  might  have  upon  the  farm- 
the  farmer  on  the  farm  and  even  drive  er  will  be  counteracted  by  the  increase 
some  of  the  town  laborers  to  the  farm.  in  the  number  of  consumers. 


A  Study  of  Yeast 

BY  PROFESSOR  EDUARD  BUCHNER 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  the  distinguished  chemist  of  Berlin  University,  who 
received  l.ist  year  at  Stockholm  the  Nohel  Prize  for  chemistry,  which  consisted  of  $38,000, 
a  diploma  and  a  gold  medal.  Subsequently.  Professor  Buchncr  lectured  before  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  discovery  which  had  won  him  the  prize,  and  this  lecture  is 
resumed   below    for    our    readers   by    the    distinguished  German   scientist. — Editor.) 

F  you  leave  exposed  to  the  action  of  only  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  century 

the    air    fruit    juice    or    any    sugar  that  three  searchers.  Cagnard  Latour.  of 

solution,    after    a    few    days    these  Paris ;    Theodore    Schwann,    of     Berlin, 

liquids  will  show  signs  of  what  one  calls  and  Frederick  Kiitzing,  of  Nordhausen, 

fennciUation.      You   will   notice   bubbles  announced  that  yeast  was  formed  by  the 

of  gas  rising  to  the  surface,  the  clear  living  cells  of  a  plant.     Yeast  products, 

solution  becomes  turbid  and  a  deposit  is  therefore,  are  the  result  of  the  living  ac- 

formed.    which    deposit    is    called    yeast,  tions  of  micro-organisms. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  known  since  But  this  announcement  of  vital  forces 

llie   very   earliest   times,   but    it    is   only  acting  in  a  fermentation  was  accepted  in 

since  the  end  of  the  ciirhtcenth  century  very  different   way?   by  different   scicn- 

that  Lavoisier  discovered  that  in  this  re-  tists.     Thus,  Berzelius.  Liebig  and  W'oh- 

action  sugar  is  transformed  into  carbon  ler  were  very  critical  and  declared  that 

dioxid    and    alcohol;   and    a    little   later,  this  new  idea  appeared  to  them  to  be  lit- 

Gay-Lussac  pointed  out  that  the  sum  of  tie  else  than  a  poetical  scientific  fiction, 

the  weights  of  these  two  new  bodies  was  The  two  last  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 

equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sugar  from  in  a  presumptous  and  satirical  tone  that, 

which  they  were  formed.  thanks  to  a  wonderful  microscope,  they 

The  role  of  the  yeast  in  this  reaction  had  been  able  to  see  the  yeast-cells  swal- 

was  for  a  long  time  unknown,  and  it  was  low   the   sugar   of   the   solutions,    which 
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was  immediately  digested  in  their  stom- 
achs and  excreted  in  the  form  of  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxid  ! 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  explain  the 
facts  by  means  of  pure  chemistry.  Ber- 
zeiius  held  that  the  cells  only  acted  as  a 
catalyzinj^  substance,  that  is,  that  it  was 
a  case  of  contact-action,  while  Liebig 
believed  that  the  yeast  occasioned  fer- 
nu-ntations  thru  a  continuous  transform- 
ation brought  about  by  the  presence  of 
air  and  its  contact  with  water.  The 
])roblem  was  finally  solved  by  the  ex- 
liaustive  and  methodical  series  of  exper- 
iments carried  on  over  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years  by  Louis  Pasteur,  who 
convinced  the  scientific  world  that  no 
fermentation  could  take  place  in  nature 
without  the  presence  of  organisms,  that 
is,  living  cells.  He  proved  that  fer- 
mentation as  a  physiological  act  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  vital  acts  of 
living  cells  or  yeast. 

Science  now  turned  its  attention  to  the 
understanding  of  the  physiological  part 
of  this  yeast  action  and  tried  to  discover 
its  cause.  Schwann  had  already  sur- 
mised that  the  sugar  fermentation  and 
the  nutrition  of  yeast  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Traube's  theory  was  still 
simpler.  He  showed  that  the  micro-or- 
ganisms contained  a  certain  chemical 
which  brought  about  this  fermentation. 
This  idea  was  widely  examined.  Rut 
the  labors  of  these  men  and  of  the  great 
Pasteur  were  fruitless ;  they  could  not 
solve  the  problem.    The  latter  said : 

"In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the 
process  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  and 
what  are  its  causes,  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
completely  in  the  dark.  Can  we  say  that  the 
cells,  feeding  on  the  sugar,  transform  it  in 
their  excrements  into  alcoliol  and  carhon 
dioxid?  Or  are  we  to  admit  that  the  yeast 
develops  in  its  growth  a  body  in  the  nature  of 
peptose,  which  reacts  on  the  sugar  l)ut  disap- 
pears as  soon  as  it  is  formed?  For  we  never 
iind  a  trace  of  such  a  substance  in  a  ferment- 
ing liquid.  This  is  all  I  can  say  about  this 
hypothesis." 

Nageli  advanced  another  theory.  He 
stated  that  the  yeast  cells  had  a  catlyz- 
ing  action  by  which  they  decomposed 
the  sugar  without  the  intervention  of 
any  vital  act.  These  various  theories 
stimulated  furth.er  investigations  and  the 
grand  question  then  became  to  decide 
whether  the  inside  of  the  yeast  cells  has 
any  special  action  on  fermentation. 


Yeast  cells  may  be  likened  to  little 
balls  filled  with  a  semi-liquid  substance, 
protoplasma,  surrounded  by  a  membrane 
supplied  with  numerous  j>ores,  which 
permit  the  absorption  and  the  excretion 
of  substances.  In  order  to  study  this 
protoplasma,  it  is  necessary  to  retnove 
this  membrane  and  the  adjacent  plasma, 
which  differs  from  the  central  proto- 
plasma. All  chemical  solvents  and  the 
use  of  high  temperatures  must  also  be 
avoided,  while  the  result  must  be  ob- 
tained in  the  shortest  possible  time  so 
that  no  outside  reactions  may  interfere 
with  the  experiment.  It  was  under  these 
conditions  that  I  made  a  great  numl>er 
of  experiments  with  my  brother,  the  bac- 
teriologist, Hans  Buchner,  of  Munich, 
who  died  at  an  early  age. 

In  1878  Nageli  and  Low  pointed  out 

that: 

"the  difficulty  of  analyzing  yeast,  if  you  would 
learn  its  combinations  and  not  its  elements, 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  tiie  cells,  it  is  impossible  to  tear  or 
l)urst  them  open  and  then  separate  the  mem- 
brane from  its  contents." 

Rut  the  way  out  of  this  difficulty  was 
first  shown  in  TS72  by  Marie  von  Alanas- 
sein.  in  the  Vienna  Botanical  Institute, 
He  mixed  fine  sand  with  the  cells  before 
grinding  them.  By  this  means  Mayer, 
h'ernbach  and  Amthor  had  dissociated 
micro-organisms  before  I  began  my  ex- 
periments. 

If  to  a  given  weight  of  yeast  cells  you 
add  an  equal  weight  of  quartz  and  one- 
fifth  of  this  weight  of  kicselguhr  (dia- 
termaceous  earth)  and  then  grind  this 
mixture,  which,  at  first,  is  dust-like,  in  a 
large  mortar,  using  a  long-handled, 
heavy  spatula,  you  will  have  in  a  few 
minutes  a  dark  gray  colored  plastic  sub- 
stance which  shows  that  a  liqtiid  has  es- 
caped from  the  cells.  If  this  thick  paste 
is  then  tied  up  in  a  strong  cloth  and  put 
under  the  hydraulic  press,  a  liquid  will 
gush  forth  under  a  pressure  rising  grad- 
ually from  zero  to  ninety  kilograms  per 
square  centimeter,  and  in  a  few  hours 
you  will  have  obtained  500  cubic  centi- 
meters of  liquid  from  1,000  grams  of 
yeast ;  that  is  to  say.  you  have  extracted 
far  more  than  half  of  the  contents  of  tlie 
cells. 

This  yeast  liquid  is  a  brownish  yellow 
in  color  and  has  an  agreeable  odor  of 
yeast.     It  is  transparently  clear  in  direct 
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li2:lit  and  opalescent  in  incident  litjht.  If 
heated,  flakes  like  coagulated  albumin 
are  formed,  and  if  the  heat  is  increased, 
these  flakes  increase  in  size  until,  at  a 
certain  moment,  the  flask  can  be  turned 
bottom  up  with  scarcely  any  of  the 
liquid  escaping.  In  this  way,  for  the  first 
time,  the  presence  of  coagulable  matter 
in  the  inside  of  micro-organisms  has 
been  demonstrated. 

If  to  this  freshly  prepared  yeast  liquid 
is  added  a  solution  of  sugar,  an  impor- 
tant formation  of  gas  soon  begins.  If 
a  concentrated  sugar  syrup  is  added  to 
yeast  liquid,  numerous  carbon  dioxid 
bubbles  soon  begin  to  appear  on  the  sur- 
face and  a  thick  froth  shows  that  a  fer- 
mentation has  set  in.  If  this  experiment 
is  made  with  liquid  heated  to  blood  tem- 
perature, the  fermentation  begins  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  two  hours.  Careful  research  has 
shown  that  parallel  with  the  formation 
of  this  carbon  dioxid,  alcohol  also  ap- 
pears in  the  liquid,  and  exactly  in  the 
same  proportion  as  when  the  experiment 
is  made  with  living  yeast  cells. 

The  first  question  now  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  yeast  cells  which  might 
still  exist  in  the  yeast  liquid  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar 
solution.  I  feel  sure  that  this  question 
can  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Their 
number  is  far  too  small,  and  you  can  fil- 
ter the  liquid  thru  kieselguhr  without 
completely  annihilating  its  action. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  action  of 
this  yeast  liquid  is  traceable  perhaps  to 
the  presence  of  living  plasma  particles. 
This  can  be  checked,  however,  by  the 
use  of  antiseptics,  for  it  is  known  that 
toluol  stops  the  action  on  sugar  of  liv- 
ing cells,  but  does  not  in  any  way  hin- 
der the  action  of  yeast  liquid  ;  and  the 
bare  plasma  particles,  unprotected  by 
their  membrane,  would  surely  be  more 
easily  attacked  by  the  antiseptic  than  the 
protected  yeast  cells.  You  can  then 
thoroly  dry  this  yeast  liquid  by  evaporat- 
ing it  at  a  low  temperature  in  a  vacuum. 
The  yellowish  substance,  looking  like 
dry  albumin,  thus  obtained  is  nearly  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water  and  still  possesses 
its  action  on  sugar  solutions. 

These  experiments  and  many  similar 
ones  show,  therefore,  that  the  action  of 
yeast  can  be  completely  separated  from 


the  living  yeast  cells,  and  that  this  action 
does  not  depend  upon  the  existence  of 
living  plasma  particles  in  the  yeast 
liquid.  In  fact,  it  must  now  be  admitted 
that  the  active  agent  in  this  yeast  liquid 
is  a  chemical  body,  an  enzym,  which  I 
have  named  zymase,  and  with  which  ex- 
periments can  be  made  just  as  with  any 
other  of  the  enzyms. 

Now  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  other  peculiarities  of  this 
yeast  liquid.  In  the  first  place,  it  loses 
very  quickly,  when  kept  at  an  ordinary 
temperature,  its  special  action  on  sugar 
solutions.  Again,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  fermenting  action  of  the  yeast  liquid 
is  lost  still  more  rapidly  in  the  presence 
of  other  enzyms,  such  as  pancreatin  or 
trypsin.  The  fermenting  property  of 
yeast  is,  therefore,  disturbed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  digesting  enzym  in  this  yeast 
liquid.  In  this  same  way.  the  coagula- 
ble  albuminoids  of  high  molecular 
weight  in  this  yeast  liquid  also  disappear 
in  time,  so  that  old  yeast  liquid  can  no 
longer  produce  fermentation  and  is  not 
coagulated  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
point. 

Many  experiments  have  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  lactic  acid  itself  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intermediate  product  of 
the  fermentation  of  sugar.  In  the  first 
phase,  the  sugar  is  transformed  into  lac- 
tic acid,  which,  in  the  second  phase,  is 
decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbon  di- 
oxid. 

In  order  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  hypothesis  of  the  intermediate  pro- 
duction of  lactic  acid,  we  have  recently 
tried  to  transform  this  acid  by  ineans  of 
living  yeasts.  It  would  appear  that  we 
have  obtained,  in  some  cases,  positive  re- 
sults, for  we  have  found  that  in  a  solu- 
tion containing  only  sugar  and  no  nutri- 
tive substances,  the  lactic  acid  which  is 
added  is  made  to  disappear.  But  we 
must  now  find  out  whether  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxid  have  been  formed,  for  in 
this  way  alone  can  it  be  proved  that  lac- 
tic acid  is  an  intermediate  step  between 
sugar  and  the  two  derivatives,  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxid. 

When  this  goal  is  attained,  it  will  then 
have  to  be  admitted  that  in  an  aicoholic 
fermentation  two  enzyms  are  necessary 
instead  of  only  one.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  found    to    be    the  veast    zvmase. 
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which  transforms  sugar  into  lactic  acid ; 
the  second  will  be  the  lactacidase,  which 
divides  the  acid  into  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxid.  The  action,  as  just  described,  of 
the  yeast  liquid  can  then  be  explained  by 
sayinj^:  that  the  liquid  extracted  contains, 
according  to  the  physiological  state  of 
the  primitive  yeast,  both  these  ferments 
in  different  proportions.  When  a  rela- 
tive scarcity  of  laclacidase  exists  we  will 
find  an  accumulation  of  lactic  acid.  In 
the  fermentation  products  of  living  yeast 
we  do  not  find  any  acetic  acid,  as  Pas- 
teur has  shown.  It  is  probable  that  those 
living  cells  produce  an  excess  of  both 
ferments. 

If  in  the  future  we  must  consider  two 
ferments,  the  recent  experiments  of 
Harden  and  Young  will  render  these 
studies  still  more  complicatefl,  for  they 
have  shown  that  one  can  increase  con- 
siderably the  fermentation  power  of  a 
yeast  liquid  by  adding  to  the  original 
liquid  a  cooked  yeast  li(|ui(l,  which  has, 
consequently,  lost  its  fcrmcntive  power. 
These  experiments,  made  in  f^ondon, 
were  repeated  by  mc  in  my  laboratory 
with  liquid  extracted  from  beer  yeast. 

These  iMiglish  experiments  have  also 
shown  that,  by  filtering  the  yeast  liquid 
thru  a  Martin  gelatin  filter,  the  liquid 
can  be  separated  into  two  parts,  which 
if  employed  separately  have  no  action  on 
sugar,  but  which,  miited,  will  react  on 
the  sugar.  This,  therefore,  means  the 
presence  of  a  dialytic  body  resisting 
heat,  which  is  necessary  for  the  life  of 
the  zymase.  This  so-called  koenzym  is 
partly  precipitated,  so  say  the  discover- 
ers, by  the  addition  of  phosphates. 

In  closing,  I  may  say  a  word  of  the 
highly  interesting  exjierimcnts  which  I 
have  made  very  recently  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Klatte.  In  numerous  instances 
we  found  that  a  yeast  liquid,  which  had 
acted  for  four  days  on  a  sugar  solution 
and  had  thereby  lost  its  fermeutivc 
power,  got  all  its  power,  and  in  some 
cases  twice  its  original  fermentive  power, 
back  again  thru  the  addition  of  cooked 


liquid,  that  is,  koenzym.  These  experi- 
ments open  lip  a  new  vista  in  the  highly 
complicated  study  of  the  nature  of 
zymase. 

From  all  that  has  just  been  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  clear  and  precise  de- 
scrii)tion  of  the  fermentation  of  enzyms ; 
on  the  contrary,  each  new  discovery  only 
increases  the  complications.  Yet  we 
must  not  be  discouraged,  for  it  is  evident 
that  progress  has  been  made  when  we 
coinj^are  what  we  know  today  on  this 
subject  with  what  was  known  a  hundred 
yctirs  ago.  The  problems  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Berzelius.  Liebig 
and  Pasteur  have  been  .solved.  Neither 
the  physiologist  nor  the  chemist  can  claim 
to  be  the  victor ;  and  yet  there  are  no 
vanquished.  Roth  branches  of  science 
have  presented  their  different  points  of 
view.  This  has  been  useful  and  lias  aided 
in  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Today  w-e  see  clearly  the  difference  be- 
tween enzyms  and  micro-organisms.  The 
latter  produce  the  former,  which  we  must 
consider  to  be  complex  but  non-living 
chemical  substances.  What  seemed  to 
be  inseparable  from  the  living  action  of 
living  bodies  has  now  been  found  to  be 
caused  by  the  simple  action  of  a  chemical 
compound  contained  in  a  living  cell. 

The  course  to  be  followed  outside  of 
the  cell  for  the  study  of  this  coirpoiind. 
this  active  body,  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  reminds  one  of  the  famous  Colum- 
bus e^s:;.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  you 
wish  to  study  the  inside  of  a  cask,  you 
must  first  begin  by  opening  it.  And  the 
method  employed  to  get  at  the  secret  of 
these  yeast  cells  will  surely  be  useful  in 
the  future  for  the  clearing  up  of  similar 
difficulties  elsewhere.  So  let  us  never  be 
satisfied  with  an  "Ignorabinnis."  but.  on 
the  contrary,  let  us  ever  feel  that  the  day 
will  surely  come  when  the  problems  of 
life,  which  still  appear  to  us  as  riddles, 
will  abandon  for  us  nature  searchers 
their  unfriendly  and  unneighborly  atti- 
tude. 

Bkrun,   Germany. 
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Wisconsin    vs.    Japan 
in   Baseball 

BY  D.   J.  FLANAGAN 

[The  trip  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  baseball  team  to  Japan  was  an  event  of  more 
than  athletic  importance.  The  following  account  is  written  by  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
team,   who  was  one  of  the   fortunate  players  to   be  taken  on  the  extended  trip. — Editor.) 


THE  University  of  Wisconsin  base- 
ball team  made  the  longest  trip 
that  has  ever  been  made  by  col- 
lege athletes  when  they  journeyed  seven 
thousand  miles  to  Japan  this  autumn  to 
play  Keio  and  Waseda  universities,  of 
Tokyo,  a  series  of  ball  games.  The 
Wisconsin  party  consisted  of  fourteen 
'varsity  players.  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy, 
faculty     representative,     and     Genkwan 


Shibata.  The  latter  was  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  acted  as 
manager  of  the  team. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  this 
international  baseball  series  between 
leading  universities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Japan,  not  only  from  an  athletic 
standpoint,  but  also  from  a  diplomatic 
view  as  well.  The  students  and  faculty 
gave  the  team  a  rousing  send-off.   Baron 


WISCONSIN   AND  KKIO   UASEU.M,!.  TEAMS   UEFOKK  THE     FIRST  CAME. 
The    building    in    the    background    is    the    University    gymnasium. 
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JAPANESE   BANQUET  GIVEN  TO  THE   VISITING    WISCONSIN  TEAM. 


H.  Takahira,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  wrote  i'resi- 
dent  Van  Hisc  that  he  was  pleased  that 
the  series  had  been  arranged;  that  it 
would  bring  a  better  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  institutions  concerned, 
and  that  it  would  prove  an  inspiration 
to  manly  sport  among  the  people  of  the 
two  friendly  nations.  President  Van 
Hise  exprest  his  interest  in  the  series  in 
a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  in 
which  he  said,  "I  shall  greatly  appre- 
ciate any  courtesies  or  considerations 
within  your  power  which  you  may  be 
able  to  extend  to  the  team  while  in  Japan 
which  may  add  to  the  usefulness  and 
pleasures  of  their  visit  there."  The  in- 
terest shown  in  the  United  States  was 
mild  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jap- 
anese. As  soon  as  the  Wisconsin  faculty 
sanctioned  the  trip  the  Keio  boys  were 
hurried  ofT  to  a  cool,  quiet  place  in 
Northern  Japan  to  spend  the  simimer  in 
practice.  Each  day  they  spent  six  hours 
in  practice,  and  when  it  came  time  for 
the  first  game  they  wore  in  the  best  of 
physical  condition.  The  little  brown  fel- 
lows were  prepared  for  this  contest  as 
they  are  for  everything  they  enter. 
When  two  days  out  of  port  from  Yoko- 
hama we  received  a  wireless  message 
from  the  Hochi,  Tokyo's  leading  daily, 
bearing  greetings  and  asking  for  news. 


After  this  the  messages  came  fast  from 
Keio,  from  our  Japanese  alumni  and 
from  newspapers.  When  we  steamed 
into  Yeddo  Bay  we  were  met  by  a  yacht 
load  of  news  reporters,  and  they  were 
about  the  most  persistent  news  hunters 
that  we  met  with.  They  were  very 
anxious  for  an  account  of  our  trip.  This 
we  could  not  give  them,  as  we  did  not 
speak  Japanese  and  their  knowledge  of 
English  was  so  meager  that  it  was  of 
little  use  to  them.  Still  they  insisted  on 
talking  to  us,  with  the  hope  that  we 
might  suspect  what  they  were  saying. 
The  situation  had  become  very  amusing 
to  us  when  the  reporters  discovered  Mr. 
Shibata,  who  gave  them  the  desired  in- 
formation. Pictures  of  the  team,  of  Dr. 
McCarthy,  President  Van  Hise  and  of 
the  university  were  printed  thruout  the 
empire  in  daily  papers,  magazines  and 
on  post  cards.  Every  mite  of  informa- 
tion and  every  little  occurrence  that  had 
any  connection  with  our  party  went  into 
print.  Our  very  actions,  individually 
and  collectively,  were  noted  and  went  to 
the  press,  not  with  a  critical  intent,  but 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  compare  the 
American  and  Japanese  college  men. 

A  deputation  of  six  hundred  Keio 
students  met  us  at  the  pier.  They  greet- 
ed us  with  the  Wisconsin  yell,  which 
sounded  very  odd  as  given  by  them  in 
their  broken  English.     We  replied  with 
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a  'varsity  "locomotive,"  which  seemed  to 
be  appreciated  very  much  by  them. 
Queer,  strange  students  these  were. 
They  were  eager  to  get  close  to  us  and 
learn  what  we  were  like.  The  most  of 
them  had  never  seen  an  American  stu- 
dent before,  and  we  appeared  just  as 
extraordinary  to  them  as  they  did  to  us. 


from  those  of  ours.  Their  economics, 
literature  and  religion  were  alien  to  us  ; 
we  did  not  understand  or  comprehend 
their  Eastern  culture.  Even  their  phy- 
sical actions  were  unfamiliar.  They  did 
things  just  opposite  to  the  Western  way. 
When  they  walk  they  shuffle  along 
rather  than  step;  they  turn  to  the  left 
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The  majority  of  our  men  were  six  foot- 
ers, and  our  litle  brown  opponents  mar- 
veled at  our  size.  Some  of  the  less  timid 
stepped  to  our  sides  and  compared  their 
hight  with  ours.  It  was  seldom  that  one 
stood  higher  than  our  shoulders,  and 
this  great  contrast  in  stature  never  failed 
to  cause  laughter.  The  free,  easy  man- 
ners of  the  Wisconsin  men  gained  the 
warm  friendship  of  the  Japanese  stu- 
dents at  once.  It  gave  them  great  pleas- 
ure when  we  grasped  them  by  the  hand 
and  gave  it  a  good,  vigorous  shake. 
Handshaking  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the 
Eastern  student  when  he  meets  a  friend. 
He  makes  a  low  bow  instead. 

On  further  acquaintance  with  our 
hosts  our  interest  was  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished. They  were  of  a  people  that  had  a 
civilization  older  than  the  W^est ;  a  civili- 
zation that  has  reached  a  high  state  of 
perfection    along   totally    different    lines 


instead  of  to  the  right.  The  floor  serves 
them  as  chair,  table  and  bed ;  doors  are 
made  to  slide,  not  to  swing  on  hinges ; 
the  carpenter  pulls  his  plane  and  saw 
toward  him  instead  of  pushing  them  from 
him,  as  is  our  custom.  The  author  starts 
his  book  at  the  point  which  corresponds 
to  the  end  in  ours,  and  instead  of  writ- 
ing across  the  page  he  begins  at  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  and  writes 
down.  These  and  many  other  strange 
things  came  to  our  notice.  To  be  in- 
vited by  these  funny  little  fellows  to 
journey  seven  thousand  miles  to  their 
strange  land  and  play  at  our  own  favor- 
ite game  was  indeed  a  novelty.  Would 
they  carry  their  peculiarities  onto  the 
diamond,  or  did  they  play  the  game  as 
it  was  played  in  America?  This  re- 
mained to  be  learned  in  the  first  game. 

Three  days  after  our  arrival  in  Tokyo 
our  first  game  was  played.   It  was  sched- 
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uled  for  2  p.  m.  About  twenty  minutes 
before  the  hour  we  proceeded  to  the  field 
in  'rickshaws.  The  ball  park  was  sur- 
rounded by  neatly  trininied  hedges  of 
cedars  which  shut  off  all  view  from  the 
outside.  As  we  approached  the  entrance, 
which  was  decorated  by  a  huge  ever- 
green arch,  hung  with  American  and 
Japanese  flags,  we  were  surprised  at  not 
seeing  many  people  entering  the  grounds. 
We  liad  been  told  that  they  expected  a 
very  large  attendance,  but  what  we  saw 
did  not  seem  to  confirm  this  report.  All 
was  quiet  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
many  people  on  the  ground.  But  as  we 
stepped  thru  the  gate  we  were  amazed. 
Sitting  there  before  us,  grave  and  silent 
as  a  multitude  in  a  church,  was  a  crowd 
of  twenty-five  thousand  Japanese  "fans." 


situation ;  we  were  bewildered.  How 
different  this  was  from  the  wildly  cheer- 
ing American  crowds,  where  a  deafen- 
mg  noise  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
game.  And  what  made  things  more  un- 
familiar was  the  oddness  of  the  Japanese 
bleachers.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
near  the  catcher's  box,  they  resembled 
the  side  of  a  roof  or  a  tilted  floor,  with 
the  incline  toward  the  diamond.  On 
tliese  flat  arrangements  the  expression- 
less spectators  sat  with  their  feet  drawn 
back  under  them.  A  queer  thrill  impos- 
sible to  describe  came  over  our  boys — a 
feeling  of  the  totally  unfamiliar.  To 
play  before  these  thousands  of  strangely 
dressed,  barefooted  brown  men,  who 
neither  smiled  nor  scowled,  was  our  task. 
We  had  come  all  the  way  from  America 
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The  crowd  extended  around  the  entire 
field.  This  was  a  most  curious  sight. 
The  onlookers  consisted  entirely  of  men, 
most  of  whom  were  dressed  in  their 
native  costumes,  which  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  gaiters  on  the  feet  and  a  loose 
kimono  about  the  body,  leaving  their  , 
bare  brown  legs  exposed.  As  wc  came 
in  the  crowd  applauded  us  with  their 
hands  only,  after  which  all  was  quiet. 
Wc  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 


to  test  our  skill  with  the  sons  of  these 
men,  and  they  wanted  to  see  us  fight  it 
out.  as  is  their  spirit. 

The  game  was  on  when  the  Jajianese 
umpire  called  "Play!"  in  his  broken 
English,  and  from  the  very  beginning 
our  opponents'  playing  ability  surpassed 
all  expectations.  Their  infield  worked 
like  a  machine,  but  one  error  being 
made  during  the  entire  game.  Their 
throwing  was  perfect  and  on  the  bases 
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they  were  very  active  and  fast.  They 
surprised  us  by  their  knowledge  of  base- 
ball, knowing  all  the  little  tricks  of  the 
game,  even  to  the  squeeze  play  and  the 
delayed  throw.  Their  pitchers  were 
about  on  a  par  with  the  average  Amer- 
ican college  pitcher.  On  the  whole,  the 
Keio  boys  outplayed  us  in  base  running 
and  fielding,  but  we  were  easily  their 
superiors  in  batting.  With  this  advan- 
tage we  were  a  match  for  them.  The 
little  brown  fellows  were  determined  to 
show  that  they  were  our  equals  and  we 
were  equally  anxious  not  to  be  beaten  at 
our  own  game.  It  took  nineteen  innings 
to  decide  the  battle,  which  Keio  won  by 
a  score  of  2  to  i.  This  was  the  longest 
game  ever  played  in  the  land  of  Nippon. 
After  the  game  the  spectators  filed  out 
of  the  park  in  silence  but  with  a  satisfied 
expression.  That  the  teams  were  evenly 
matched  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
series  of  eight  games,  in  which  each 
team  won  four. 

In  one  thing  the  spectators  did  not  un- 
derstand us,  which  was  our  talking  on 
the  field.  When  on  the  field  it  had  al- 
ways been  our  custom  to  carry  on  a 
"line  of  talk";  every  player  does  it  in 
America.  This  talk  was  new  to  the  bare- 
footed men  on  the  flat  bleachers ;  they 
did  not  comprehend  the  spirit  of  it  and 
so  hissed  us.  They  hissed  us  because  it 
was  a  custom  of  theirs  to  carry  on  all 
contests  in  silence  and  we  had  broken  it. 
We  kept  on  with  our  talk,  however,  and 
before  the  series  was  over  they  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  even  sanctioned  it  on 
the  part  of  their  own  boys,  who  picked 
it  up  very  readily. 

Our  boys  soon  became  popular  with 
the  Keio  students.  We  went  with  them 
to  their  homes,  where  we  would  sit  on 
the  floor  and  talk.  It  was  difficult  to 
carry  on  conversation,  however,  as  their 
knowledge  of  English,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, was  very  limited.  When  we 
walked  about  the  streets,  crowds  of  col- 


lege and  middle  school  students  would 
collect  about  us.  Those  that  could  speak 
English  took  pride  in  displaying  their 
knowledge.  'Ihe  students  would  then 
take  us  to  places  of  interest  about  Tokyo. 
In  the  evenings  the  Keio  boys  came  to 
our  hotel  and  sang  their  native  songs. 
In  turn  we  went  to  the  university  and 
sang  "America,"  "Wisconsin  Toast"  and 
others.  These  songs  were  appreciated 
by  the  students,  as  they  had  already 
learned  the  music.  One  of  their  favorite 
college  songs  is  set  to  the  mubic  of 
"Marching  Thru  Georgia."  Many  of  our 
boys  conducted  classes  in  English  in  the 
university.  Dr.  McCarthy  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  law-making  in 
America  at  Keio.  He  also  lectured  to 
the  members  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment, of  which  Baron  Goto  is  the 
head. 

When  the  time  for  our  departure 
drew  near  we  were  reluctant  to  go.  Our 
stay  of  a  month  in  the  land  of  the 
Mikado  had  been  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant of  our  lives.  There  was  a  certain 
fascination  about  these  people  that  ap- 
pealed to  us ;  we  wanted  to  stay  and 
study  and  learn  them  better.  They 
asked  us  to  remain  another  month,  but 
this  we  could  not  do,  as  we  had  to  re- 
turn to  our  school  work.  We  had  re- 
mained long  enough,  however,  to  see 
that  the  people  were  deeply  interested 
in  baseball,  especially  in  an  international 
series.  This  interest  is  so  keen  that 
they  have  planned  to  have  an  American 
college  team  come  there  each  autumn. 
As  we  boarded  the  boat  for  departure, 
each  member  of  the  team  was  presented 
with  a  huge  floral  wreath  from  the  Keio 
boys,  a  token  of  friendship  and  respect. 
And  as  we  steamed  down  the  bay  the 
strains  of  '"America"  came  to  us  over 
the  water  from  where  it  was  sung  by  a 
thousand  Japanese  students  who  stood 
on  the  pier. 

Madison,    Wis. 


Amending  the   Constitution 

BY  JAMES  ALBERT  WOODBURN 

Prokh.ssor   (.k    American    Histoky   in    Indiana   UNivEasiiy. 


IT  is  now  determined  that  the  States 
will  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
another  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  A 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
has  passed  both  houses  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  House  by  the  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  317  to  14.  If,  now.  it  be  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legis- 
latures it  will  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  will  be  known  as  the  i6th 
Amendment. 

This  amendment  is  submitted  at  the 
suggestion  and  by  the  consent  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  tho  Executive  consent  is  not 
necessary  for  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  States.  Congress  sub- 
mitted the  13th  Ai"'icndmcnt  to  President 
Lincoln,  who  readily  a])proved  it,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  disclaimed  any  right 
to  be  consulted  in  the  matter  and  recog- 
nized that  his  sanction  was  not  necessary 
in  the  amending  process.  Subsequent 
amendments,  the  T4th  and  15th,  were  scMit 
to  the  States  without  reference  to  Exec- 
utive approval,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
transmitting  the  amendments,  acting  in  a 
purely  ministerial  capacity.  It  is  now 
the  understanding  of  our  law  that  the 
process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion set  forth  in  that  instrument  does 
not  take  the  President  into  consid- 
eration ;  it  being  presumed  that  the 
sovereign,  constitution-making  body  is 
not  to  be  controlled  by  the  President,  or 
that  the  two-thirds  majority  required  in 
the  first  instance  would  be  asserted  to 
overcome  his  veto  if  be  were  permitted 
to  interpose  it. 

The  Constitution  might  be  amended  by 
another  process — by  a  national  conven- 
tion, which  Congress  would  be  bound  to 
call  upon  the  request  of  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Such  a  convention 
would  be  unlimited  in  its  power  to  f^ro- 
posc  amendments,  but  all  of  its  proposed 
changes,  before  becoming  parts  of  the 
Constitution,  would  have  to  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  either  by  spe- 


cial conventions  or  by  their  legislatures 
— a  process  of  amendment  which  has 
never  been  resorted  to.  If  the  first 
method  of  amendment  be  followed,  Con- 
gress determines  what  process  of  ratifica- 
tion shall  be  used  in  the  States,  whether 
by  legislature  or  by  convention,  and  all 
the  States  must  follow  the  process  Con- 
gress decides  upon. 

The  new  amendment  is  for  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  authorizing  a  graduated  income 
tax.  It  is  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States,  not  by  State  con- 
ventions of  the  people  elected  for  that 
purpose  and  upon  that  issue.  It  would 
probably  stand  a  far  better  chance  of 
adoption  in  such  popular  conventions,  as 
the  astute  managers  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  who  arranged  for  its  submission, 
very  well  understood.  But  it  is  fair  to 
sav  that  ratification  by  State  conventions 
would  be  much  more  expensive  and  in- 
convenient, and  it  is  a  process  that  has 
never  been  used  since  the  Constitution  it- 
self was  first  ratified. 

The  Constitution  says  that  representa- 
tives and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to 
population.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held,  on  a  case  coming  up  under  the  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  1894.  that  an  income 
tax  is  a  direct  tax,  and  that  if  Congress 
imposes  such  a  tax  it  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  The  new  amendment  will 
enable  Congress  to  impose  an  income  tax 
that  will  operate  within  the  States  with- 
out regard  to  population.  The  proposed 
new  tax,  it  is  intended,  will  provide  for 
such  exemptions  on  small  incomes  and 
such  graduated  rates  on  lari;e  ones  that 
it  will  bring  little  revenue  from  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  country,  and  large 
revenues  from  the  excessive  incomes  that 
prevail  in  the  richer  mercantile  centers  of 
our  population.  \  few  individuals  and 
corporations  in  the  Eastern  States  would 
pay,  not  in  proportion  t<>  the  pojnilation 
of  their  sections,  hut  in  proportion  to 
their  incomes ;  that  is  to  say.  in  propor- 
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tion  to  their  ability  to  pay.  The  amend- 
ment will  therefore  be  opposed,  not  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  these  States, 
who  would  on  a  referendum  most  likely 
vote  for  such  a  tax,  but  by  the  few  rich 
individual  and  corporate  interests,  who 
will  seek  to  control  the  action  of  their 
States  and  prevent  ratification. 

There  seems  to  be  only  a  remote  prob- 
ability of  the  final  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  ratification  of  thirty- five 
States  will  be  required.  The  leg-islatures 
of  twelve  States  can.  therefore,  defeat 
it.  More  accurately,  half  these  lec^isla- 
tures  can  do  so.  Its  ratification  must  be 
a  legislative  act,  and  it  is  essential  to 
such  an  act  that  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, acting  separately,  shall  approve 
the  measure.  Some  of  the  small  Eastern 
States  have  small  upper  houses.  Twenty 
State  Senators  can  defeat  the  amendment 
in  Rhode  Island,  eighteen  can  do  so  in 
Connecticut;  while  in  New  Hampshire 
only  thirteen  votes  will  be  needed  for  its 
defeat  in  the  State  Senate.  In  other 
States  half  of  the  Senators  are  "hold- 
overs," who  sit  for  the  next  three  years, 
and  they  were  not  elected  with  reference 
to  this  issue,  and  they  are  entirely  free 
to  act  on  their  own  discretion,  in  entire 
disregard  of  the  opinions  and  desires  of 
their  constituencies.  So  undemocratic  is 
our  Constitution,  especially  in  the  process 
of  amendment  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  majority  of  the  people  might 
favor  the  change  and  still  be  unable  to 
bring  it  about. 

Even  if  vast  wealth  interested  in  escap- 
ing national  taxation,  with  the  party  and 
political  machinery  in  hand,  which  it 
knows  so  well  by  experience  how  to  di- 
rect and  control,  even  if  these  moneyed 
interests  were  not  to  as.sert  themselves 
to  defeat  the  amendment,  its  adoption 
would  still  be  very  doubtful.  There  will 
be  indifference  and  lack  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  and  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  overcome  the  political  in- 
ertia and  arouse  an  aggressive  and  vigi- 
lant sentiment  that  will  demand  action 
by  so  many  State  legislatures.  These 
legislatures  are  elected  on  a  multitude  of 
issues.  More  than  thirty  of  them  are 
to  elect  Ignited  States  Senators  within  the 
next  two  years.  Will  party  managers 
have  any  concern  for  this  amendment  as 
against  the  interests  and   claims  of  the 


senatorial  candidates  and  their  political 
machines?  Instead,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  personnel  and  purposes  of  the 
party  candidates  for  the  legislature  will 
be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  determined  by 
the  interests  of  the  senatorial  aspirants. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  people,  in 
electing  their  legislatures,  will  disregard 
their  inclinations  and  desires  for  other 
interests  in  order  to  promote  this  amend- 
ment. It  may  not  be  desirable  that  they 
should  do  so.  There  will  be.  in  the  vari- 
ous States,  railroad  legislation  to  attend 
to,  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  insur- 
ance, for  the  control  of  public  utilities, 
for  the  government  of  cities  and  towns, 
for  improved  methods  in  taxation,  for 
better  schools  and  better  divorce  ^aws. 
and  for  many  other  local  and  special  in- 
terests. The  people  are  interested  in  all 
these  things,  and  these  will,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  govern  the  voters  in  their 
election  of  legislators.  At  best,  the  in- 
come tax  can  only  be  an  incidental  influ- 
ence. The  struggle  of  the  anti-saloon 
forces  against  the  liquor  traffic  will  be 
sufficient  of  itself  in  many  States  to 
cause  thousands  of  voters  utterly  to  dis- 
regard the  issue  of  the  income  tax.  In 
fact,  as  we  look  at  the  actual  forces  in 
practical  control  of  our  legislation  and 
politics,  the  people  mav  be  said  to  have 
but  small  chance  indeed  to  express  them- 
selves upon  this  amendment.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  income  tax  seek  to  create 
the  impression  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  necessary  to  its  enactment. 
This  gives  them  a  feeling  of  comfortable 
security,  since  waiting  for  an  amendment 
is  usually  a  safe  means  of  securing  in- 
definite postponement. 

Experience,  also,  points  to  the  failure 
of  the  amendment.  Only  twice  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  the  Constitu- 
tion been  amended  in  the  way  that  the 
written  Constitution  prescribes.  Out  of 
nearly  two  thousand  proposals  for 
amendment  within  a  little  over  a  century. 
only  hi'o  have  become  accomplished  facts 
by  the  regular  order.  The  first  ten 
amendments  may  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  original  instrument.  They  went 
into  operation  in  the  first  years  of  the 
new  government,  and  it  was  the  under- 
standing in  the  State  conventions  that 
ratified  the  Constitution  that  they  would 
be  added.     They  were  proposed  almost 
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as  a  condition  to  ratification,  in  order  to 
secure  a  "bill  of  rijj^hts"  for  the  citizen 
and  to  define  the  reserved  rij:jlits  and 
powers  of  the  States.  The  last  three 
amendments,  known  as  the  "war  amend- 
ments," came  into  the  Constitution  in  a 
time  of  revolution  and  upheaval,  while 
eleven  States  were  out  of  their  normal 
relations  to  the  Union  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  rc'st(iration.  Tn  ordinary 
times  of  peace  these  amendments,  of 
course,  could  not  have  been  adoi)ted.  Of 
the  two  that  have  h.een  added  retrularly, 
the  eleventh  was  adopted  by  qcneral  con- 
sent durinc;  the  first  decade  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  protect  the  disunity  and  sov- 
creii^ntyof  the  States  by  prcvc'ntin£(  their 
bein_c:  haled  into  court;  while  the  12th 
Amendment,  as  the  election  of  1800  dem- 
onstrated, became  inevitable  after  the  rise 
and  operation  of  party  q^overnment,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  every  contest  from  beincc  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Yet. 
obviously  necessary  as  the  12th  Amend- 
ment was,  if  the  majoritv  under  party 
government  were  to  be  allowed  to  ad- 
minister the  LTOvernment,  it  was  resisted 
as  unconstitutional,  was  kept  pendinj^  for 
seven  years  and  was  finally  successful  in 
T<So4,  by  a  bare  margin  of  votes,  and  that, 
too.  at  a  time  when  there  were  only  fif- 
teen States  in  the  Union.  Every  State 
added  since  has  made  the  amending^ 
process  the  harder. 

So  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  not  been  reijularly  amended 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and, 
while  political  prophecies  are  usually  fu- 
tile, it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  be  so 
amended  ajjain.  The  amendinqf  process 
laid  down  bv  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  fallen  into  "innocuous  desue- 
tude." It  is  all  but  obsolete,  and  if  the 
pending'  amendment  fails,  it  will  have  be- 
come entirely  so.  The  recosjnition  of 
this  fact  by  the  country  will  be  some 
slight  gain  from  the  proposal  and  cam- 
paign for  the  new  amendment,  as  then 
the  people  will  feel  freer  to  accommodate 
their  Constitution  in  other  ways  to  their 
changing  and  expanding  needs. 

Fortunately,  other  ways  exist  for 
changing  the  Constitution.  Apart  from 
the  formal  fifteen  amendments,  it  has 
been  greatly  changed  since  its  adoption. 


so  vastly  changed,  that  if  its  framers 
could  arise  from  their  graves  and  see  it 
today  in  practical  operation  they  would 
not  at  all  recogniz-e  it. 

It  has  changed  by  usage,  and  is  con- 
stantly so  changing.  It  is  now  uncon- 
stitutional for  a  presidential  elector  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  electing  a  Presi- 
dent ;  he  must  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
his  party  that  he  is  elected  to  vote  for. 
a  law  that  is  as  binding  and  eflfective  as 
any  written  document  or  statute  can 
make  it.  Yet  this  is  altogether  contrary 
to  both  the  intention  and  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  as  originally  made  aufl  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  now  constitutional  for  a  President 
to  veto  a  bill  which  he  deems  inexijcdient 
and  unwise.  It  was  not  so  under  Wash- 
ington. The  eaily  Presidents  never  pre- 
sumed to  veto  an  Act  of  Congress,  ex- 
cept to  defend  the  prerogative  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive from  legislative  aggression  or  the 
Constitution  from  violation.  It  was  not 
deemed  to  be  the  President's  function  to 
pass  upon  the  policy  of  a  bill.  Jackson 
changed  the  principle  and  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  veto,  and  tho  he  appealed 
to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  for  his 
justification,  it  was  the  precedent  that  he 
set  and  the  usage  that  has  followed  from 
his  example  that  have  made  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  the  formidable  constitutional 
power  that  it  is  today. 

It  was  unconstitutional  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  interfere  in  legislation,  apart 
from  his  negative  and  his  formal  message 
of  recommendation.  He  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  control  the  action  of  Congress. 
There  was  nothing  on  which  there  was  a 
keener  jealousy  among  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  than  that.  They  wished  to 
keep  the  departments  separate  and  dis- 
tinct and  to  safeguard  the  legislative 
from  interference  by  the  executive,  and 
they  went  to  their  graves  supposing  thev 
had  done  so.  Put  the  idea  of  preventing 
the  President  from  controlling  legislation 
is  long  since  an  exploded  and  an  obsolete 
idea,  as  recent  history  has  so  clearly  il- 
lustrated. Mr.  Cleveland  forced  the  re- 
peal of  the  silver  purchase  clause  in  i<8q^ 
by  executive  patronage  and  pressure  :  ]\Tr. 
Roosevelt  wielded  the  "big  stick."  and. 
appealing  by  the  special  message  to  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  back  his  demands,  he  se- 
cured the  legislation  that  he  desired :  and 
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Mr.  Taft  has  just  forced  a  capitulation 
from  the  congressional  chieftains  by  vir- 
tually dictating  a  course  of  action  to  the 
Conference  Committee  of  the  two 
houses.  If  it  is  not  already  an  accom- 
plished constitutional  fact,  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  so,  that  the  President  is  the 
controlhng  factor  in  promoting  legisla- 
tion. All  these  executive  methods  are  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  written  Constitu- 
tion, but  if  they  are  prompted,  or  ac- 
cepted, by  public  opinion  they  come  to 
have  the  weight  of  precedent,  and  sub- 
sequent usage  makes  of  them  regular  and 
lawful  constitutional  procedure. 

We  have  thus  been  able,  fortunately, 
to  establish  in  large  measure  an  unwrit- 
ten constitution  in  America,  a  constitu- 
tion that  is  based  on  usage,  precedent, 
practice,  and  public  opinion.  I  have  cited 
but  a  few  instances  among  the  many  that 
might  be  adduced.  The  people  decide, 
from  time  to  time,  what  the  Constitu- 
tion is  by  what  they  insist  upon,  and  by 
the  means  found  necessary  for  them  to 
secure  their  ends. 

The  Constitution  has  changed  in  an- 
other way — by  construction.  Perhaps  the 
changes  wrought  by  this  process  have 
been  even  greater  than  those  brought 
about  by  usage.  The  changes  and  the 
enlargement  of  governmental  powers  by 
construction  set  in  under  Washington, 
when  the  Constitution  was  first  launched 
for  its  trial  trip.  They  have  always  met 
opposition  and  resistance,  but  despite 
conservatism  and  objection  the  changes 
have  gone  on  steadily  and  constantly. 
Madison,  the  "father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." who  had  hoped  and  worked  for 
larger  national  powers  than  he  believed 
the  completed  Constitution  permitted,  ob- 
jected to  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  "im- 
plied powers":  ho  believed  that  Hamilton 
was  seeking  to  "administration"  the  new 
government  into  something  more  than  its 
framers  intended.  Rut  Madison  lived 
Ion"-  enough  to  consent,  of  necessity,  to 
a  broader  construction  than  he  at  first 
thought  was  permissible:  and  ^Tarshall. 
the  great  interpreter  of  the  Constitution, 
by  the  apjilication  of  his  principles  of 
construction  and  by  his  use  of  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  implied  powers,  did  more  to 
make  the  Constitution  what  it  now  is  than 
any  man  who  sat  in  the  convention  of 
1787.     Illustrations  of  these  changes  by 


interpretation  and  construction  readily 
occur. 

The  exercise  of  powers  now  used  for 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
could  not  have  been  dreamed  of  under 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Marshall  asserted  these  pow- 
ers by  construction  to  the  amazement  and 
dismay  of  the  strict  construction  school 
of  States  rights  republicanism.  The 
power  of  Congress  to  issue  legal  tender 
notes  is  now  constitutional  (by  the  re- 
versal of  the  court's  opinion),  but  it  was 
clearly  not  so  intended  by  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution. 

A  graduated  income  tax.  such  as  is 
now  desired,  was  constitutional  until 
1895.  Then  the  Supreme  Court,  by  the 
reversal  of  a  former  opinion,  and  bv  a 
simple  act  of  interpretation,  changed  the 
Constitution  and  the  precedent  of  a  hun- 
dred years  upon  that  point,  a  change  that 
was  wrought  merely  by  the  process  of 
one  of  the  justices  changing  his  mind. 

The  very  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  to  declare  an  Act  of  Congress  or 
of  a  State  legislature  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  null  and  void,  came  by 
construction  :  no  such  veto  power  was  di- 
rectly conferred  upon  the  court  by  the 
written  instrument,  and  it  was  resisted 
as  startling  and  dangerous  when  it  was 
first  asserted.  \\'ho  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate judge  as  to  the  powers  left  with 
the  States  and  those  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
our  early  political  and  constitutional  dis- 
putes. The  forces  of  construction  and 
usage  have  settled  it,  as  they  may  again 
unsettle  it. 

Thus  the  Constitution  is  changing  from 
year  to  year  without  the  formal  process 
of  amendment.  Nothing  has  been  more 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the 
Constitution  (and  it  ought  to  be  a  com- 
monlv  recognized  lesson  in  civil  govern- 
menC>  that  if  it  had  not  been  thus  able 
to  grow  as  an  unwritten  constitution 
grows:  if  it  had  been  rigid  and  inflexi- 
ble, dependent  for  its  changes  only  on  the 
process  of  amendment  laid  down,  it 
would  have  proved  entirely  unworkable 
and  would  soon  have  suffered  the  fate 
of  the  Old  Articles  of  Confederation. 
That  is.  it  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
political  junk-heap  long  ago.  as  perhaps 
a  single  decade  would  have  been  sufficient 
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to  bring  about  its  abandonment  as  a  com- 
plete failure.  For  a  workable  and  grow- 
ing Constitution  the  people  will  have  to 
rely  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  upon  the 
influence  of  usage  and  construction — the 
two  forces  in  our  constitutional  develop- 
ment that  have  more  than  all  others  made 
our  Constitution  what  it  is  today.  The 
more  they  rely  on  these  forces  and  the 
less  they  permit  themselves  to  be  bound 
by  the  hampering  restrictions  of  a  rigid 
written  Constitution,  the  more  they  will 
make  for  political  betterment  and  prog- 
ress. The  people  have  been  able  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution,  and  capable  states- 
men have  been  able  to  administer  it, 
chiefly  because  they  have  never  been  will- 
ing to  be  bound  by  it  as  by  a  political 
strait-jacket.  It  should  be  looked  upon 
more  and  more  as  a  body  of  princi- 
ples and  less  and  less  as  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. What  it  needs  is  not  more  writ- 
ten parts — too  much  of  it  has  already  got 
written — but  a  more  liberal  construction 
by  statesmen  and  less  of  technical  inter- 
ference by  lawyers. 

It  has  been  .said  by  a  prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  income  tax,  a  "progressive 
Republican,"  that  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  defeated  the  millions  of  wealth 
now  escaping  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  National  Government  will  continue 
to  escape  for  all  time.  Perhaps  that  was 
intended  by  an  advocate  of  the  tax  as  a 
tocsin  of  alarm,  in  the  hope  of  arousing 
the  people  to  compel  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  Certainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  progressive  republicanism,  such 
a  position  is  untenable.  The  movement 
for  an  income  tax  presents  a  political  is- 
sue, and  Supreme  Court  decisions  do  not 
settle  political  issues.  They  did  not 
under  jefi^crson,  nor  under  Jack.son,  nor 
under  Lincoln.  All  these  great  Presi- 
dential leaders  disregarded  opinions  of 
the  court  that  bore  on  political  issues  and 
went  right  on  with  their  political  pro- 
grams. Is  there  any  one  today  who  will 
contend  that  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
party,  upon  coming  into  power  in  t86t. 
should  have  felt  boiuid  by  the  opinion  of 
the    Supreme    Court   to   the   effect   that 


Congress  had  no  power  to  keep  slavery 
out  of  the  I'erritories?  That  opinion 
was  discarded  and  denounced  by  Lincoln 
and  by  those  who  were  loyal  to  the  great 
popular  cause  of  that  day.  It  was  their 
intention  in  their  political  policy  to  re- 
verse the  decision  or  to  disregard  it,  an 
intention  that  now  receives  very  common 
approval  and  applause.  Lincoln  had  con- 
victions about  keeping  slavery  out  of  the 
Territories  and  he  showed  that  he  was 
not  to  be  swerved  from  his  purpose  by 
either  judicial  opinion  or  compromising 
Scmatorial  pressure.  When  men  came  to 
power  who  really  favored  the  restriction 
of  slavery  a  way  would  have  been  found, 
with  or  without  war.  and  the  notorious 
opinion  of  the  court  would  soon  have  be- 
come obsolete.  The  people  would  not 
have  waited  for  the  impossible  process 
of  securing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  is  so  with  the  income  tax.  If 
the  people  favor  it  and  wish  to  enact  it. 
let  them  nominate  and  elect  a  President 
who  really  believes  in  it.  and  a  few  more 
United  States  Senators  of  that  kind,  and 
a  way  will  be  found.  A  year  ago  Presi- 
dent Taft  thought  an  amendment  to  be 
imnecessary.  If  an  act  cannot  be  drafted 
that  judicial  nullification  will  permit  to 
stand,  or  if  the  court  cannot  change  its 
opinion  as  it  has  frequently  done  in  the 
past,  there  is  a  way  to  change  the  court. 
Now.  as  in  the  days  of  Lincoln,  "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  peoi)le"  is  far  more  important  and 
and  precious  than  respect  for  a  court's 
opinion.  The  people  will  respect  court- 
made  law  only  when  it  docs  not  interfere 
to  prevent  their  determining  what  the 
iniblic  policy  of  the  country  shall  be.  It 
is  idle  to  expect  the  people  to  be  gov- 
erned by  mere  verbalism,  or  ponderous 
legalism,  or  a  lifeless  constitutionalism 
based  on  a  written  parchment  made  by 
men  who  have  been  dead  for  a  hundred 
years.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple should  surrender  their  intention  with 
respect  to  an  income  tax  merely  because 
they  cannot  change  their  Constitution  by 
an  obsolete  process  of  amendment. 

nLOOMINGTON,     ILL. 
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Senator   Frye  of  Maine 

BY  D.  S.   ALEXANDER 

[Mr.    Alexander   has   been,  an    intimate   friend    of    Senator    Frye's    for    many    years, 
is   a  graduate   of   Bowdoin,    and  a   member  of  Congress. — Editok.] 
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SENATOR  FRYE  has  completed 
forty  years  in  Congress,  twelve  in 
the  House  and  twenty-eight  in  the 
Senate.  Since  the  death  of  Senator  Alli- 
son he  has  ranked  second  in  length  of 
service  in  tiie  Senate,  Mr.  Hale  having 
preceded  him  by  eleven  days ;  but  in  con- 
tinuous service  he  is  without  a  peer  in 
Congress.  When  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1869  Speaker  Cannon  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  Henry  H.  Bingham,  now  the 
"father  of  the  House,"  did  not  appear 
until  eight  years  later. 

His  service  in  Congress  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  three  terms  in  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature, two  years  as  attorney-general  of 
the  State,  and  two  years  as  mayor  of 
Lewiston.  This  experience,  coupled  with 
superior  intelligence,  prepared  him  for 
rapid  advancement  in  the  House.  In- 
deed, in  twelve  years  he  achieved  such 
prominence  that  his  transfer  to  the  Sen- 
ate prevented  his  becoming  Speaker  in 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress.  It  was  a 
big  price  to  pay  for  a  senatorship,  for  the 
speakership  would  have  presented  an  op- 
portunity to  add  luster  to  that  great  of- 
fice. Although  but  one  Speaker  has  be- 
come President,  more  Speakers  than 
Presidents  have  ranked  high  for  con- 
structive statesmanship,  wliich.  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  the  chief  end  of  public 
service,  and  the  only  achievement  in  civil 
life  that  brings  imperishable  fame. 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  "Autobiography," 
speaks  of  the  Maine  Senator  as  "gentle, 
charitable  and  kindly."  characteristics 
readily  acknowledged  by  his  colleagues. 
As  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  many  years 
longer  than  any  predecessor,  he  betrays 
as  little  show  of  force  as  if  he  were  pre- 
siding over  a  company  of  guests  at  his 
own  table.  Yet  the  order  and  dignity  of 
the  body  have  always  been  preserved. 
After  the  funeral  of  Senator  Hanna.  held 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  President  Roose- 
velt remarked  that  his  admirable  bearing 
and  choice  words,  "modulated  with  a 
voice  full  of  tears,"  saved  the  service  by 
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giving  it  a  profoundly  tender  and  solemn 
character. 

Respect  for  tradition  and  custom 
marks  his  conduct.  He  is  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  church.  He  Hkewise  con- 
forms to  the  temperance  sentiment  of 
Maine,  turning  down  his  glass  at  public 
as  well  as  private  dinners.  But  he  im- 
bibes freely  of  Poland  water.  He  keeps 
it  on  ice  in  the  committee  room,  is  laden 
with  it  on  fishing  excursions,  and 
thoughtfully  provides  it  at  Bowdoin 
alumni  banquets.  He  is  without  the 
slightest  taint  of  bigotry,  however.  In 
fact,  as  a  legislator,  he  has  kept  on  the 
skirmish  line  of  progress.  The  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  is  his  child.  He 
also  introduced  the  bill  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
annexation  of  Hawaii  deeply  interested 
him.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  prolonged 
debate  in  which  Senator  Morgan  had  de- 
livered a  speech  covering  several  days, 
the  latter  said  to  the  Maine  Senator : 

"Now,  Frye,  why  can't  you  be  patriotic,  give 
up  your  fishing  in  Maine,  and  go  to  Hawaii 
with  me,  and  come  back  and  make  one  of  your 
cnHghtcning  and  convincing  speeches  on  the 
subject':"'' 

Senator  Frye  replied : 

"Senator  Morgan,  why  can't  you  be  patriotic, 
go  to  Hawaii,  make  an  exhaustive  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  subject  as  you  always  do, 
and  come  back  and  make  a  three  hours'  speech 
to  wliich  everybody  will  listen  instead  of  a 
three  days'  discourse  to  which  nobody  will 
listen?" 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  of  his  recent 
(T.S05)  measures  involved  the  principle 
of  "continuing  contracts"  for  important 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  resulting 
in  great  economy  of  time  and  cost.  He 
sympathized  with  President  Roosevelt's 
efforts  respecting  the  cor.trol  of  inter- 
state commerce  corporations,  and  active- 
ly supports  improvement  of  inland  water- 
w.ays.  For  a  man  almost  within  sight  of 
his  eightieth  year  he  may  be  called  Glad- 
stonian  in  the  view  he  takes  of  things. 

His  long  public  career  conceals  no 
political  disappointments.   Perhaps  Presi- 
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dent  Hayes's  reluctance  to  grant  Mr. 
Blaine's'  request  to  make  him  a  Cabinet 
officer  jarred  at  the  moment.  Blaine  de- 
sired to  compose  some  incipient  jealous- 
ies in  Maine,  and  the  President's  refusal 
threw  him  into  sympathy  with  Roscoe 
Conkling's  historic  attack  upon  the 
Hayes  administration,  temporarily  creat- 
ing the  impression  that  their  feud  was 
buried.  But  Frye  nursed  no  resentments. 
Indeed,  it  proved  a  most  fcjrtunale  de- 
cision,    since     a 


little  coterie.  For  many  years  these  alum- 
ni, except  Everett,  acted  as  trustees  of 
the  college,  and  five  are  still  serving  in 
that  capacity.  As  a  student  the  Senator 
delighted  in  angling  for  the  spotted  beau- 
tics  as  much  as  in  after  life,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  sport  led  to  his  rustication. 
Before  the  time  expired  he  prankishly 
entered  the  town  and  called  ujjon  Presi- 
dent Woods.     For  a  moment  the  head  of 


the    collcirc    blended 


place  in  the  Cab- 
inet would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have 
deprived  the  coun- 
try of  his  useful 
and  brilliant  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  old  saying 
that  Maine  retains 
its  Congressmen, 
and  had  F^  r  y  e 
stepped  out  an- 
other would  have 
been  in  line. 

He    was    born 
with    the    gift    of 
winning  men's  es- 
teem and  love.     A 
group  of  able  and 
aspiring  youths  of 
kindred  tastes  and 
high    aims    clus- 
tered about  him  in 
Maine    Hall     at 
Bowdoin,  where  he 
graduated  in  1850, 
at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen.     Among    his 
classmates     were 
Oliver   Otis    1  low- 
ard,     the     distin- 
guished     general ; 
John    Smith    Sew- 
all,   the   sweetest   and   gentlest   of  men, 
now  dean  of  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary,    and     Charles     Carroll     Everett, 
known  at  least  to  all  Harvard  graduate? 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century  as 
an  accomplished   writer  of  rare  literary 
culture.    In  classes  above  and  below  him. 
Egbert  C.  Smyth,  the  great  "ajiostate"'  oi 
Andover;  Melville  W.  Fuller.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  Joshua  T..  Chamberlain,  the  hero  of 
Little  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg,  stimu-      ;iddod.  was  built  in  Maine,  while  it  was 
lated  the  warm,  frank  fellowship  of  the      yet  a  province  of  Massachusetts.     Israel 
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bewilderment  with 
resent  m  e  n  t,  but 
FVye's  gentle  de- 
meanor soon  won 
him  such  a  pleas- 
ant evening  that, 
upon  his  depart- 
ure, the  k  i  n  d - 
hearted  president 
exprest  the  hope 
that  he  would 
avoid  meeting  any 
member  of  the 
faculty,  otherwise 
his  banish  m  e  n  t 
m  i  g  h  t  be  pro- 
longed. 

An     evening    of 
leisure     with     the 
Senator  is  rich  in 
reminiscences,    for 
his    life    nearly 
spans     Maine's 
statehood,     afford- 
ing him  a  personal 
acquaintance     with 
all  its  public  men. 
The  interest  in  his 
comments,     as     he 
speaks  of  the  more 
distinguished,  cen- 
ters   in     the    ease 
with     w  h  i  c  h     he 
classifies  them.    He 
thinks   William   R. 
King,  a  brother  of  Rufus.  the  eminent 
New  York  Senator,  the  ablest  as  he  was 
the  first  Governor  of  the  State.    His  con- 
cern for  the  public  schools,  said  the  Sen- 
ator,  led   him    to   make   the   then   long, 
tedious  journey  to  Monticello  to  confer 
with   Jefferson,   of   whom   he   was    very 
fond,  resulting  in  Jefferson's  writing  the 
article  on  the  public  school  system,  now 
a  part  of  M.nine's  Constitution.    The  first 
free    school-house    in    the    comitrv.    he 
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Washburne,  a  brother  of  Elihu,  he  places 
in  King's  class  as  a  Governor.  "Some 
years  ago,"  he  said,  'T  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  a  substantial 
library  building,  the  gift  of  the  Wash- 
burne brothers  to  Livermore,  their  native 
tovirn.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  depos- 
ited a  little,  old-fashioned,  unpainted, 
wooden  cradle  in  which  one  mother 
rocked  two  United  States  Senators,  three 
Representatives  in  Congress,  three  Gov- 
ernors of  States,  two  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, one  major  general  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  one  captain  in 
the  navy."  The  writer  thought  he  al- 
most matched  this  story  by  citing  the 
widowed  mother  in  New  York  State 
(Mrs.  Andrews)  who  raised  three  boys, 
one  of  whom  became  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  another,  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
third,  a  leading  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Bar. 

In  Congress  Senator  Frye's  intimates 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  because  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness.  Justin  S.  Mor- 
rill, of  Vermont,  "one  of  the  wisest  and 
kindliest  Senators,"  says  Senator  Hoar, 
naturally  appealed  to  the  gentle  side  of 
Mr.  Frye's  nature.  For  the  same  reason 
William  A.  Wheeler  became  one  of  his 
coterie  in  the  House.  In  1873  these 
friends  visited  Louisiana  to  inquire  into 
the  legality  of  the  Kellogg  State  govern- 
ment. The  story  combined  the  dreadful 
with  the  painful,  deeply  affecting  them 
both,  but  in  tlicir  quiet  room,  away  from 
the  turbulent  and  factional  discussion, 
they  declared  only  for  what  appealed  to 
their  highest  sense  of  right.  Tho  with- 
out authority  to  enforce  their  decision, 
it  proved  satisfactory  to  both  sides  and 
became  as  effective  as  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration. It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps, 
that  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  in  1876, 
after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  lilaine,  the  Sen- 
ator urged  with  great  earnestness  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wheeler  for  Vice- 
1 'resident. 

Perhaps  service  on  committees  pro- 
motes the  most  cordial  relations  between 
Congressmen.  Affinity  and  nativity  do 
much,  but  in  the  committee  room  a  man 
reveals  himself.  It  is  there  legislation  is 
worked  out.  and  possessors  of  strong 
minds  and  pleasing  personalities  readily 
associate.  This  accounts  for  Mr.  Frye's 
admiration  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  with 


whom  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
n)ittee.  Butler  was  its  chairman  and  "a 
great  executive."  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of 
tlie  Ways  and  Means,  similarly  imprest 
him.  VVhen  Randall  became  Speaker  he 
asked  Frye  to  arrange  the  minority  com- 
mittee assignments,  a  courtesy  seldom 
granted  to  a  minority  leader.  Perhaps 
the  one  who  completely  captivated  him 
was  Alexander  11.  Stephens.  "He  was 
the  soul  of  honor,  and  a  most  wonder- 
fully interesting  talker,  especially  about 
the  War.  While  we  smoked  he  enter- 
tained us  with  stories,  history  and  an 
endless  flow  of  reminiscences.  In  him 
every  disagreeable  characteristic  was  ab- 
sent. He  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
and  the  intellectual  grasp  of  a  giant." 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  public  man  ever 
gave  more  generously  of  his  time  than 
did  Senator  Frye  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  career.  His  clear,  incisive,  forceful 
speech  classed  him  among  the  few  really 
popular  i^olitical  speakers.  He  was  not 
eloquent.  That  is  to  say,  he  never  wrote 
his  speeches,  molding  sentences  into 
rhythmical  periods  and  enveloping  argu- 
ments "in  rhetorical  jam,"  as  Lord  Rose- 
bery  puts  it.  Nor  did  he  cultivate  the 
brilliant  audacity,  unembarrassed  by 
scruple,  which  characterized  some  of  the 
orators  of  his  time.  But  he  possessed 
the  priceless  gift  of  concentration  blend- 
ed with  an  almost  unrivaled  skill  in  pre- 
senting apt  illustrations.  Blaine  pro- 
nounced him  the  most  convincing  plat- 
form orator  and  successful  vote-maker 
in  the  country.  He  tendered  his  services 
without  conditions,  often  inviting  ap- 
pointments at  places  inaccessible  by  rail- 
road. In  1876  he  spoke  in  all  the  small 
Indiana  towns  along  the  Ohio  River.  A 
few  years  later  Senator  Scott  induced 
him  to  traverse  the  interior  counties  of 
West  Virginia,  promising  excellent 
roads,  short  drives,  good  hotels  and 
acres  of  people.  He  found  the  audi- 
ences as  promised,  but  nothing  else.  Yet 
he  faithfully  kept  every  appointment. 
One  town  was  so  difficult  of  access  that 
the  Democrats,  to  discourage  the  crowd, 
offered  large  bets  on  his  non-appearance. 
The  incredulous  Republicans,  to  hold; 
the  people  who  had  come  many  miles  on 
horseback,  courageously  accepted  the 
wagers,  and  cleared  enough  to  finance 
the  entire  campaign.  In  another  place 
he  found,  at  last,  a  comfortable  room  in 
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an  insane  asylum.  This  was  the  limit, 
and  he  wired  Scott :  "You  are  the  monu- 
mental liar  of  the  age,  and  I  am  in  a 
madhouse,  where  I  ought  to  be  for  be- 
lieving you." 

The  Senator  very  properly  takes  pride 
in  his  service  upon  the  Spanish  Treaty 
Commission,  after  our  late  war  with 
Spain.  At  first  he  declined  President 
McKinley's  appointment.  Then  came  a 
telegram  inviting  him  to  Washington. 
At  the  White  House  he  met  other  gentle- 
men of  the  commission,  to  whom  the 
President  read  his  letter  of  instructions. 
Among  other  things  he  favored  taking  a 
part  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  for  a  naval 
station.  "That  is  one  reason,"  said  the 
Senator,  "why  I  do  not  accept  your  ap- 
pointment, for  I  will  never  consent  to 
take  a  part  of  one  island  in  that  great 
archipelago,  leaving  the  others  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  France  or  Germany  or 
some  other  world  power."  "What  do  you 
want?"  asked  the  President.  "To  take 
everything  in  sight,"  replied  Frye. 
"That  is  why  I  want  you  to  go  on  this 
commission,  that  both  sides  may  be  rep- 
resented," quickly  answered  McKinley. 

"The  most  difficult  problem  wc  had  to 
meet."  continued  the  Senator,  "was 
Cuba's  status.  Spain  insisted  that  wc 
annex  it,  because  any  sovereignty  taking 
the  island  would  be  responsible  for  the 
Cuban  bonds,  secured  by  the  customs 
receipts.     And  we  would  have  annexed 


it  except  for  the  instructions  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  this  time  it  would  have 
been  a.  blooming  garden."  The  writer 
suggested  that  jay  violated  the  instruc- 
tions of  Congress  in  making  the  treaty 
with  England  in  1783.  "I  know  it,  and 
I  am  sorry  we  didn't." 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the 
Spaniards  resented  any  suggestion  made 
by  the  Americans,  he  said,  with  a  laugh : 
"Only  once.  It  is  a  matter  of  history." 
he  went  on.  "that  American  missionaries 
landed  on  the  Caroline  Islands  about  the 
time  they  reached  Honolulu,  and  civili- 
zation advanced  as  rapidly.  Subse- 
quently a  contest  of  sovereignty  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Spain,  which  imme- 
diately sent  out  priests  and  troops. 
Then  followed  the  destruction  of 
churches  and  schoolhouses,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  our  missionaries,  for  which 
Spain  afterward  paid  us  damages. 
Remembering  this  history.  I  oflFcred  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty  providing  for 
religious  freedom  in  those  islands. 
Thereupon  the  president  of  the  Spanish 
Commission,  gesticulating  with  his  hands 
and  shoulders  and  face,  exprest  great 
amazement  that  'the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  United  States'  should 
make  such  a  proposition,  when  Spain 
for  centuries,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
whole  world,  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  the  utmost  tolerance  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  religion." 

Washington,    D.    C. 
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The   Evening  Prayer 

BY  MARIE  CONWAY  OEMLER 


In  the  twilight  of  my  days. 

In  the  evening  of  the  years. 
Life  unto  my  saddened  gaze 

Seems  a  vision  veiled  in  tears. 
All  the  knowledge  fades  away 

That  I  vainly  thought  to  keep: 
As  a  little  child  I  pray : 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

I  have  wandered  far  from  Thee 

Since  that  childish  prayer  T  said. 
And  the  lips  that  lauchf  it  me 

Have  been  gathered  to  the  dead  ; 
Yet  her  face  I  seem  to  see 

When  the  evening  shadows  creep. 
And  again,  as  at  her  knee. 

Pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  SOtil  to  keep ! 


Softly  fades  the  lingering  light: 

T.O !  the  last  beam  leaves  the  skies ; 
And  I  watch,  amid  the  night. 

For  the  evening  star  to  rise 
Far  heyond  the  homids  of  space 

I  may  drift  ere  day  shall  break: 
Let  me  see  my  mother's  face 

If  T  die  before  I  wake! 

Parker  grows  the  gathering  gloom. 

Wliile  my  soul  its  vigils  keep<: 
With  the  memories  that  loom 

Vp  from  Life's  unsounded  deeps. 
WIkmi  upon  a  sunless  strand 

T  shall  hear  the  surges  break. 
Pre  T  urnr  the  Nameless  T..Tnd. 

Fray  Thee.  Lord,  mv  soul  to  take! 

Savannah,  Ga. 


Lit  er ature 


Many  Inventions 

Six  tales  of  adventure  in  our  own  da\-, 
five  detective  stories,  and  a  historical 
novel — here  is  a  vast  territory  opened  up 
to  inijvgination's  anticipatory  roaminj:^. 
The  adventure  is  confined  to  this  earth, 
it  is  true,  but  all  the  three  elements  are 
the  scene  of  its  happenings :  the  land  and 
the  mountains  upon  it ;  the  sea  and  the 
depths  below  it ;  and  the  air  above  them, 
the  latest  of  man's  conquests  of  Nature. 
The  coast  of  Africa,  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Sargasso  Sea  in  the  Atlantic,  and  still 
another  imaginary  principality  in  the 
Balkans  are  the  stage-settings,  more  by 
token :  the  air  is  that  of  the  United 
States — we  shall,  no  doubt,  ere  long  have 
a  three-mile  limit  there,  as  we  already 
have  it  on  the  water.  Of  the  detective 
stories  three  are  American,  two  English ; 
and  the  historical  novel  is  of  Cromwell's 
day,  with  its  denouement  laid  on  the  soil 
of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Of  these  twelve  novels  two  deserve 
hearty  commendation  as  far  above  the 
average — The  Veil'  and  Where  Snow  is 
Sovereign;'  one  of  the  detective  stories — 
Into  the  Nighf — has  qualities  that  make 
it  well  worth  reading ;  the  others  varv  in 
merit,  from  respectability  to,  in  one  case, 
deserved  inclusion  in  the  annual  "rub- 
bish-fall" category  of  rending  matter. 
Two  of  them — Mr.  I'rady's  advent'/re 
-Story  and  Mr.  Scott's  tale  of  crime — have 
a  moral :  indeed,  they  read  as  if  they  had 
been  written  for  its  sake.  Thus  does 
didacticism  stalk  us  unsuspected  in  even 
the  hours  of  our  idlest  relaxation. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Stefana  Stevens's  romance 
of  Tunis,  llie  Vcil,^  challenges  compari- 
.son  with  "Mr.  Hichcns's  "Garden  of 
Allah"  by  its  merit  only.  Tt  lacks  the 
brooding  silence,  the  va.st  mystery  of  the 
desert  of  his  pages:  its  interest  is  with 

'The  Veil  By  Ethel  Stefana  Stezcns.  New  York: 
F.   A.   Stokes  Co.      i2mo,     $1.50. 

'Where  .Snow  Is  SovEREir.N.  Bv  Rnilolph  Stralc. 
Translated  from  the  ricrni.Tn  by  "Mary  J.  Safford. 
niustrated.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  i.mikv 
$1.50. 
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the  men  who  are  the  children  of  this 
land,  not  with  the  land  itself,  but  it  is 
this  human  mystery,  where  East  and 
West  stand  face  to  face,  hopeful  and 
watchful,  plotting  and  alert,  both  awake, 
behind  the  veil  and  before  it,  that  gives 
the  story  its  unflagging  interest.  A 
young  Sicilian  comes  to  Tunis  to  take 
charge  of  his  uncle's  shipping  business : 
that  uncle,  a  niatioso  in  the  town's  large 
colony  of  Sicilians,  is  strangely  con- 
nected W'ith  native  plottings,  while  the 
nephew,  all  unknown  to  himself,  is  drawn 
within  the  complicated,  dangerous  web 
by  the  elusive  ciiarm  of  a  dancing 
woman,  veiled  ever,  whose  face  he  never 
sees  until  the  end.  It  is  this  woman  who 
is  the  great  achievement  of  the  book :  she 
allures  the  reader,  intrigues  him.  tempts 
him  from  page  to  page,  and — crowning 
merit — docs  not  disappoint  him  in  the 
climax. 

Novelty  is  the  keynote  of  Where  Snozc 
Is  Sozereigii.'  A  tragedy  of  the  emo- 
tions is  played  among  the  high  peaks  of 
Switzerland :  a  woman  finds  there,  too 
late,  the  man  who  is  her  true  mate,  and 
renounces  him  for  the  sake  of  a  duty  laid 
upon  her  by  life  before  they  met.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  plot,  but  it  is  enough  ; 
dangers  shared,  and  the  zest  of  them,  the 
impressive  grandeur  of  the  lonely  high 
places  suffice  to  reveal  them  to  each  other 
as  years  in  drawing-rooms  could  not  do ; 
suffice,  also,  to  reveal  to  her  the  man  to 
whoni  she  is  bound  by  law.  in  all  his 
amiable  conventionalitv  and  lack  of 
strength.  The  milieu  is  well  chosen,  and 
achnirably  employed  for  its  purpose,  but 
it  counts  for  far  more  than  as  a  means 
to  an  end  in  the  story.  Its  author  is  a 
mountain  climber,  a  true  lover  of  the 
.Alps,  their  beauties  in  fair  weather  and 
foul,  he  has  heard  their  eternal  cliallenge 
to  adventurous,  masterful  men.  he  has 
answered  it,  and  conquered.  It  is  its  de- 
scriptions of  mountain  climbing,  so  vivid, 
so  real.  .«;o  unmistakably  true,  that  give 
the  story  its  distinction,  its  novelty. 

Mr.  Crittenden  Marriott  has  chosen  an 
almost  new  setting  in  fiction  for  his  story. 
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The  Isle  of  Dead  Ships' — almost  new, 
but  not  quite,  for  some  fifteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier's  imagination 
wandered  thither  in  a  capital  talc  of  ad- 
venture, "In  the  Sargasso  Sea."  Mr. 
Marriott,  no  doubt,  knew  nothing  of  its 
existence  when  he  wrote  his  book ;  he 
makes  good  use  of  his  own  discovery  of 
the  region  of  floating  weeds,  whither  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  been  carrying  thru  the 
centuries  the  derelicts  of  the  sea,  but  he 
is  interested  in  them  merely  in  so  far  as 
they  may  serve  the  adventurous  story  of 
his  characters,  who  find,  therefore,  treas- 
ure and  a  submarine,  but  not  a  Plujeni- 
cian  galley.  Those  who  know  and  re- 
member Mr.  Janvier's  book  will  prefer  it 
for  its  felicitous  use  of  just  this  possible 
historical  interest  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  as 
a  boneyard  of  the  hulks  of  the  ages,  a 
treasure-house,  also,  and  a  museum. 

Anotlier    island — imaginary,    too,    but 
far   more    real.      Mr.    Cyrus   Townsend 
Brady's    busy    inventiveness    shipwrecks 
an  ultra-modern  young  woman  on   The 
Island  of  Regeneration*  in  the    Pacific. 
Its  only   inhabitant  is  a  young  savage, 
tali,  lithe,  strong,  handsome,  wliite  like 
herself,  without  speech.     The  only  clue 
to   his   identity   is   a   Bible.      Now,   this 
young  woman,  in  her  pride,  had  scorned 
the  laws  of  man,  and  defied  them:  she 
had  said  in  her  heart,  "There  is  no  God." 
The  yotmg  savage  she  tames,  then  begins 
to  civilize  him  ;  and  she  begins  to  read  the 
Bible  with  eyes  that  are  gradually  open- 
ing to  the  things  she  had  denied.     The 
situation   is  slightly  dangerous,  but  the 
woman,  being  an  American,  remains  the 
master.     Eove  docs  not  shoot  his  arrow 
till  the  proper,  the  eminently  proper,  mo- 
ment.    This  story  of  adventure  with  a 
moral — for  the  sake  of  a  moral — is  an 
ingenious    invention:    no    doubt    it    will 
please  nianv  readers. 

Of  Mr.  Rupert  S.  Holland's  The  Man 
in  the  Toxcer"  it  will  sufiicc  to  say  that 
its  scene  lies  one  station  further  on  the 
Ruritania-Graustark  line,  in  the  Balkans, 
that    it    is   carefully    planned    after    the 

•The  Isle  of  Dead  Ships.  By  Crittenden  Mar- 
riott. Illustrntcd.  I'liiladclpliia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.      i2ino.      $1    net. 

*The  Island  of  I^koenfration.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  Illustrated  by  the  Kinncys.  New  York: 
Dodd.    Mead   &    Co.      lamo.      $1.50. 

"The  Man  in  the  Towkr.  By  Rufcrt  S.  Holland. 
Illustrated.  PliiKidelphia:  T.  R.  "l.ippincott  Co.  lamo. 
$1.50. 


familiar  pattern,  that  the  author  has  dune 
as  well  with  his  material  as  can  be  ex- 
pected at  this  late  day,  and  that  the  book 
will  please  those  whose  liking  for  this 
kind    of    story    remains    undiminished. 

There  is  adventure  and  danger  and  in- 
trigue enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing, h'or  one  thing  the  author  deserves 
thanks:  he  has  made  the  now  obligatory 
-'\mcrican  not  the  hero  of  the  plot,  but 
that  hero's  intimate  friend  and  resource- 
ful fellow-adventurer. 

Virginia  of  the  Air  Lanes'  is  one  of 
the  aeronautic  romances  which  will  ere 
long  swoop  down  upon  us  in  their  mul- 
titudes. It  is  not  a  very  good  sample  of 
a  jiromising  genre,  and  its  humor  is  truly 
saddening. 

Now  for  three  murders,  a  kidnapping 
case,  and  a  warning  that  "findings  are 
keepings"  only  at  one's  moral  and  mater- 
ial peril.  Into  the  Night,^  by  Frances 
Ninimo  Greene,  is  a  detective  story  that 
is  decidedly  worth  while.  Its  scene  is 
laid  in  the  third  American  city  that  offers 
the  most  promising  field  for  a  book  of 
this  kind — New  Orleans — the  other  two 
being  New  York  and  San  l->anci.«co,  of 
course ;  the  author  recognizes  the  pos- 
sibilities of  that  scene,  with  which  she  is 
evidently  familiar;  and  the  plot  has  the 
merit  of  fitting  into  it  very  closely.  It  is 
not  a  "great"  detective  story,  but  it  rises 
well  above  the  average  in  construction 
and  treatment. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  an  experienced 
hand  in  many  literary  fields,  makes  the 
real  Chie'  as  small  as  it  can  well  be,  then 
negligently  puts  around  others,  apparent- 
ly much  more  important,  to  throw  the 
reader  and  the  local  authorities  and  ama- 
teur sleuths  off  the  track.  Three  women 
and  one  man  are  iiiispected  of  the  killing 
oi  Miss  Van  Norman  on  the  evening  be- 
fore her  wedding,  but  the  clues  lead  no- 
where except  deep  into  their  private 
aiTairs.  tender  and  otherwise.  It  is  dis- 
(]uicting  to  reflect  on  how  many  things 
wo  (111  thoughtlessly  that  may  suddcnlv 
confront  us.  in  criminal  complications, 
with  damnatory  significance.     Then  the 

"Virginia  or  thb  Ai«  Lanes.  By  Herbert  Quick. 
Ilhistrafcd.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Co.  larao. 
$  I  so. 

■Into  the  Night.  By  Frances  Nimmo  Greene. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  T.  \'.  Crowell  &  Co.  lamo. 
$1.50. 

'•The  Ci.le.  By  Carolyn  U'elU.  FrontUpiece. 
Plnladclpliia:   J.    B     Lippincoit   Co.      umo.     $1.50. 
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professional  detective — the  .e^reat  man — 
is  put  on  the  case,  and  one,  two,  three — 
tlie  mystery  is  solved. 

Dorothy  Day,  the  heroine  of  The  Yel- 
loic  Circle*  ^ets  safely  thru  the  night  be- 
fore her  wedding,  but  disappears  from 
the  vestry,  at  the  moment  when  she  is 


killed.    They  keep  their  word.    The  find- 
ing of  Dorothy  is  dangerous  work. 

The  Baroness  Orczy,  since  made  well 
known  to  us  by  a  couple  of  historical 
novels  of  adventure,  wrote  several  years 
ago  a  series  of  detective  stories  which 
now  reaches  us  in  an  American  edition 


ILLUSTR.VTION  FROM  "THE  M.\N  IN  THE  CORNER." 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


about  to  begin  that  trying  progress  up 
the  aisle  to  the  altar.  A  rough-looking 
shabbily  dressed  man  had  pressed  a  cir- 
cle of  yellow  metal  into  her  hand,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  into  her  car.  Her 
life  is  safe,  so  her  captors  annouTicc.  but 
whoever    seeks   to    liberate   her    will    be 


under  the  title  of  The  Man  xn  the 
Corner."  He  is  not  a  detective,  but  a 
theorist  pure  and  simple.  He  discourses 
on  crimes  whose  perpetrators  have  re- 
mained undiscovered  by  the  police,  offer- 
ing his  own  solution  of  the  puzzles  to 
Miss  Marv  Burton,  of  the  London  Evcu- 


•Thb  Yellow  Circle.  Bv  Charles  E.  Walk.  Il- 
lustrated by  Will  Gref6.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McGurg 
&  Co.     lamo.     $1-50. 


"The  Man   ik  the  Corner.     By  Baroness  Oresy. 
Illustrated.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead   4   Co.      lamo. 

$1.50. 
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ing  Observer,  across  their  corner  table 
in  the  Aerated  Bread  Shop  branch  in 
Norfolk  street.  These  ingenious  theories 
are  never  acted  upon ;  the  crimes  remain 
unsolved  mysteries,  so  far  as  the  authori- 
ties are  concerned,  but  the  reader  is  cer- 
tainly convinced.     An  entertaining  book. 

A  London  burglar,  having  made  a 
"haul"  of  jewelry  worth  thousands  of 
pounds  at  a  great  lady's  country-house, 
stops  on  his  way  home  to  burgle  the 
scant  silverware  of  an  Eastham  subur- 
banite— a  most  unprofessional  proceed- 
ing, one  would  think.  Disturbed  in  this 
second  venture  of  the  night,  he  departs 
hastily,  forgetting  to  take  along  the 
jewelry,  which,  again,  has  an  unprofes- 
sional look.  However,  he  does  these 
things  in  order  that  Mr.  C.  A.  Dawson 
Scott  may  point  a  moral  in  Treasure 
Trove.^^  The  suburbanite,  a  widow  in 
humble  circumstances,  finds  the  stolen 
jewels,  and,  instead  of  returning  them  to 
their  owner,  converts  them  into  money, 
thus  insuring,  as  she  thinks,  the  future 
of  her  two  children.  But,  of  course,  no 
blessing  can  rest  on  ill-gotten  gains.  An 
improving  tale,  dedicated  (appropriately, 
one  suspects)  to  the  author's  "aunts, 
great-aunts,  aunts-in-law,  and  step- 
aunts." 

Mr.  Wilson  Vance,  who  is  the  father 
of  his  son,  who  is  author  of  "The  Brass 
Bowl"  and  other  best-sellers  with  alliter- 
ative titles,  proves  himself  a  painstaking, 
laborious  and  conscientious  worker  in 
Big  John  Baldwin^'  which  purports  to  be 
the  diary  of  an  Englishman  who  went  to 
London  in  the  days  of  Charles  L  served 
in  Cromwell's  armies,  and  finally  settled 
in  Virginia.  The  archaic  style,  carried 
thru  with  grim  determination  from  first 
page  to  last,  becomes  rather  discouraging 
after  a  while.  This  is  not  a  novel  so 
much  as  a  narrative,  following  far  too 
closely  the  pattern  of  the  journals  of  that 
day  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Inci- 
dent is  piled  upon  incident,  with  abund- 
ance of  familiarity  with  the  life,  condi- 
tions, happenings,  thought,  convictions, 
and  speech  of  the  period,  but  one  loses 
sight  of  the  forest  for  the  many  trees 
that  are  in  it. 


"Treasure  Trove.  Bv  C.  A.  Dauson  Scott.  New 
York:    Dufficid  &•   Co.      ij-mo.      $i.so. 

"Big  John  Raldwin.  Bv  U^i'lson  Vance.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.      ismo.     $1.50. 


When   Doctors  Disagree 

Two  new  books  upon  equal  sufl^rage,* 
appearing  simultaneously,  show  a  marked 
difference  in  spirit.  Dr.  Buckley's  is 
polemical,  agitated,  even  hysterical  at 
times  in  its  portrayal  of  the  potential 
terrors  of  woman  suffrage.  Dr.  Sum- 
ner's treatise  is  a  careful  and  scholarly 
presentment  of  the  facts  as  to  the  actual 
working  of  woman's  suffrage  in  Colo- 
rado, where  it  has  been  in  operation  for 
fifteen  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Sumner  did  not  include  in  her  re- 
searches some  statistics  of  the  adjoining 
Slate  of  Wyoming,  where  women  have 
voted  for  forty  years,  and  the  situation 
is  no  longer  novel,  but  has  settled  down 
into  a  normal  activity.  We  would  note, 
here,  an  error  of  Dr.  Buckley's  in  repeat- 
ing the  statement  that  equal  suffrage  in 
\V'voming  was 

"treated  as  a  joke  by  the  first  session  of  tlie 
Ic-KMslatiire,  .  .  .  that  it  was  carried  amidst 
laughter  by  both  houses." 

On  the  contrary,  several  members  of 
that  first  legislature,  now  men  of  the 
highest  standing,  assert  that  they  w-ere 
never  more  serious  in  their  lives  than 
when  they  voted  for  the  measure.  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  records  of  the  Con- 
stitutional  Convention  of  1889  bears  out 
their  statement ;  Judge  Brown,  Gov- 
ernor Hoyt  and  others  denying  the  story 
of  the  "joke"  and  declaring  their  con- 
viction of  the  complete  success  of  the  ex- 
periment, "if  it  could  any  longer  be  called 
so." 

"Mr.  Hoyt:  For  twenty  years  the  women  of 
this  Territory  have  taken  part  with  the  men  of 
tlic  Territory  in  its  government,  and  Iiave  ex- 
ercised this  right  of  sufTr.ige  equally  with 
them;  of  the  results  of  whicli  we  arc  alf  proud. 
No  man  has  ever  dared  to  say  in  the  Territory 
of  Wyoming  that  woman  suffrage  is  a  failure. 
There  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the  domestic 
relations;  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the 
social  order,  nor  of  the  dignity  that  character- 
izes the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise; 
there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  an  improve- 
ment of  the  social  order,  better  laws,  better  of- 
ficial.^, a  higher  and  better  civilization." 

"Mr.  Brown :  It  has  been  said  that  the 
proposition  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  in 
Wyoming  was  originally  presented  in  jest.  I 
think  the  rumor  not  well  founded.      Whether 

•Eqval  SvPFKAi-.E.  Bv  Hflfti  L.  Sumner.  New 
York:    Harper   &    Bros.      Ji. 

The  Wront.  and  Peril  of  Woman  Suffrace.  Bv 
lames  M.  Buckley.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revefl 
Company.      75   cents. 
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there  were  some  members  of  the  legislature 
who  treated  it  as  a  jest,  I  know  not,  but  that 
the  measure  was  adopted  in  serious  earnest 
there  is  no  doubt." — Proceedings  of  the  Wy- 
oming Constitutional  Convention. 

The  rumor  arose  from  a  farcical  ac- 
count of  the  debate  given  by  the  humor- 
ist Bill  Nye;  but  it  is  not  proper  evidence 
to  quote  in  a  serious  discussion  such  as 
Dr.  Buckley  attempts.  His  thesis  is  an 
expansion  of  Horace  Bushnell's  dictum 
uttered  forty  years  ago:  "It  is  a  reform 
against  Nature."  Dr.  Sumner's  carefully 
collected  and  collated  statistics,  the  result 


statistics.  Her  modesty  of  opinion  is, 
however,  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
blatant  assurance  of  other  investigators 
who  know  no  hesitations  or  reserves. 
Her  conclusions,  altho  cautious,  are 
favorable  to  equal  suffrage,  and  the  re- 
port will  interest  all  who  care  for  impar- 
tial investigation.  The  final  summing  up 
of  the  evidence  of  260  pages  of  statistical 
research  is : 

"Equal  suffrage  has  brought,  then,  practical- 
ly no  loss  and  some  decided  gain,  the  latter 
mainly  evident  in  the  effect  of  the  possession 
of  the  ballot  upon  the  women  of  Colorado.    It 
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of  two  years  of  painstaking  research  do 
not  bear  out  the  contention. 

We  question  the  absolute  value  of  the 
questionnaire  system  of  gathering  data 
used  by  Dr.  Sumner ;  there  is  an  uncon- 
.scious  selection  of  subjects  before  send- 
ing out  the  papers  of  questions,  certain 
classes  are  excluded  from  the  field  :  and 
where  the  queries  relate  to  tnatters  of 
opinion,  which  may  be  biased,  which 
may  be  reversed,  and  which  is  notorious- 
ly untrustworthy,  the  results  arc  worth 
little.  Dr.  Sumner  shows  a  certain  tim- 
iditv    in    drawing   conclusions    from    her 


has  enlarged  their  interests,  quickened  their 
civic  consciousness,  and  developed  in  many 
cases  ability  of  a  high  order  whicli  has  been 
of  service  to  the  city,  the  county  and  the 
State.  Closely  allied  to  this  wider  outlook 
and  richer  opportunity  ...  is  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  comradeship  between  the 
sexes." 

One  undoubted  danger  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, as  it  becomes  sophisticated,  is  the 
divorce  between  the  interests  of  the 
sexes :  whatever  draws  them  closer  and 
makes  men  and  women  comrades  and 
friends  as  well  as  lovers,  is  a  social  good 
incalculable. 
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A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
People  From  Their  Earliest  Records  to 
the  Present  Time.  Hy  Klroy  McKen- 
drcc  Avery.  Cleveland:  The  Burrows 
Brothers.     Vols.  V,  VI.     $6.25  each. 

Since  we  last  called  attention  to  it,  Mr. 
Avery's  monumental  work  has  been  con- 
tinued in  two  more  volumes  from  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  1787.  In  vol- 
umes three  and  four  the  author  was 
traversing  the  neglected  eighteenth  cen- 
tury where  it  was  difficult  to  compare  his 
work  with  any  other  of  similar  charac- 
ter, but  he  has  reached  charted  seas  with 
his  latest  instalments.  In  the  well  known 
field  of  the  revolution  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  writer  to  present  a  new 
story  imless  he  had  passed  many  labori- 
ous years  in  the  archives  or,  like  Mr. 
Sydney  George  Fisher,  had  been  en- 
dowed with  that  perverse  brilliancy  that 
sees  every  old  fact  from  a  new  viewpoint 
so  that  the  traditional  tale  may  sparkle 
with  new  interpretations.  Mr.  .Avery 
was  not  born  such  a  historian,  nor  has  he 
been  made  one  by  long  discipline  and 
training.  Mis  narrative  in  these  volumes 
is  clear  and  accurate,  based  upon  a  wide 
reading  in  monograph  and  secondary  lit- 
erature, and  fortified  by  the  blue  pencils 
of  the  various  experts  that  his  publishers 
employ  to  correct  his  text.  It  will  injure 
or  mislead  no  one ;  libraries  and  collect- 
ors may  safely  be  recommended  to  buy 
it;  but  (and  we  say  it  with  much  regret) 
we  find  in  it,  even  yet,  no  sign  of  the 
hand  of  the  great  master  of  facts  or  the 
creator  of  literature.  Our  regret  at  the 
textual  shortcomings  is  the  keener  since 
the  book  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  .American  printing. 
Its  illustrations  and  maps  are  better  se- 
lected and  rendered  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before.  The  former,  by  themselves, 
give  the  work  a  great  permanent  value  as 
a  record  of  .American  lite  and  cnllure. 
The  latter  are  drawn  by  geograi)hic  ex- 
perts and  reproduced  with  unusual  clear- 
ness and  beauty.  .Altho  there  is  some 
disproportioii  between  this  magnificence 
of  execution  and  the  value  of  the  narra- 
tive, the  latter  is  bv  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. It  is  well  balanced  and  Mr. 
Avery  has  avoided  the  temptation  to  give 
too  much  space  to  military  detail.  Le- 
gends, like  that  of  Bclsv  Ross,  have  gen- 


erally been  avoided.  Even  the  recent 
critical  view  that  the  continental  con- 
gress did  not  con.stitute  a  new  nation  has 
not  been  overlooked.  Mr.  Avery  is  not 
;i  whole-souled  convert  to  the  new  theory 
but  he  at  least  reports  it  fairly.  Mr. 
.Avery  has  produced  the  best  detailed 
general  narrative,  based  upon  secondary 
materials,  that  we  have. 

Jt 

Last  Poems.      I{y   George    Meredith.      New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

A  small  volume,  twenty-five  poems  in 
all.  including  fragments,  is  this  last  vol- 
ume of  last  poems  by  the  English  poet- 
novelist.  A  sort  of  wild-haired  Brown- 
ing in  verse  is  he,  in  search  of  a  sensa- 
tion ;  or  an  Emerson,  ^mothering  the 
little  words,  careless  of  rhythm,  a  poet 
over  whose  unmetrical  feet  one  stumbles 
continually,  and  to  read  whose  lines 
aloud  one  needs  a  ])revious  training  with 
some  good  professor  of  the  art  of  read- 
ing verse.  But  the  lines  are,  indeed, 
worth  stumbling  over  for  the  wayward 
beauty  they  open  upon  in  every  line. 
There  is  a  world  of  music,  too,  of  the 
rough,  gutteral  Wagnerian  order,  which 
only  yields  its  metrical  values  to  the 
inner  ear  when  the  full  thought  is  de- 
veloped and  the  true  accent  discovere<l 
— such  a  poem,  for  instance,  as  the  one 
which  the  eye  falls  upon  almost  at  the 
start,  "The  Wild  Rose,''  may  be  selected 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  rough- 
ness. It  is  lovely  in  its  suggestiveness ; 
a  whole  dissertation  on  the  pretty  Trilby 
of  the  flower  world  is  condensed  into  the 
thirtv  or  forty  brief  lines.  \'ery  musical 
too,  if  one's  sense  of  measure  survives 
the  tumble  in  the  first  line : 

"Hiph   climbs  June's  wild  rose, 
Ilcr  bush  all  blooms  in  a  swarm; 

.And  swift  from  the  bud  she  blows. 
In  a  day  when  the  wooer  is  warm." 

The  observation  on  Nature  is  selective  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  is  the  common- 
place the  poet  is  after,  the  commonplace 
so  perfectly  discovered  and  made  forever 
lovable  by'  Wordsworth  in  "The  Dafifo- 
dils,"  and.  in  a  higher  degree,  made  the 
tvpical  poem  of  the  kind  in  "To  the 
Daisy."  But  the  commonplace  remains 
conunonplacc.  unless  it  is  married  to  the 
choice  thought.  This  is  always  the  de- 
sirable match  to  seek.     How  prettily  the 
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match  is  found  in  the  very  next  ballad 
poem  the  eye  falls  on : 

"The  years  had  worn  their  seasons'  belt, 

From  bud  to  rosj'  prime, 
Since  Nelly  by  the  larch-pole  knelt 

And  helped  the  hop  to  climb. 

"She  seemed  to  make  the  sunlight  stay 

And  show  her  in  its  pride. 
G'  she  was  fair  as  a  beech  in  May 

With  the  sun  on  the  yonder  side." 


Literary  Notes 

The  award  of  the  Nobel   Prize   for  the 

greatest  work  of  idealistic  literature  to  Selma 
Lagerlof,  the  Swedish  authoress,  has  attracted 
attention  to  such  of  her  works  as  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Four  of  them  are 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  at 
$1.50  each,  viz.,  Invisible  Links,  The  Miracles 
of  Antichrist,  The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling, 
and  From  a  Swedish  Homestead.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  New  York  publishes  Christ  Legends 
($1.25),  and  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils 
($150). 

The  translation  of  Wagner's  dramas  into 

good  English  verse  by  Mr.  Oliver  Huckel  ad- 
vances another  step  with  the  appearance,  this 
season,  of  The  Valkyrie,  added  to  his  render- 
ing of  "Rheingold,"  issued  last  year.  The  two 
remaining  dramas  of  the  tetralogy  are  to  fol- 
low in  due  time,  completing  an  undertaking 
that  already  includes  "Parsifal,"  "Lohengrin," 
and  "Tannhauser."  Mr.  Huckel  gives  us  more 
than  the  text  of  Wagner's  librettos,  retaining 
in  his  translations  those  parts  of  the  poems 
which  the  composer  later  omitted  when  writing 
his  music,  and  paraphrasing  the  action  and 
dialogtie.  An  introduction  is  provided,  dealing 
with  the  sources  of  the  Niebelungen  legend 
and  its  meaning.  These  translations,  so  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  clumsy  "English  words'' 
of  the  opera  librettos,  are  artistically  and  ap- 
propriately printed  in  black-letter,  with  side- 
heads  in  color.     (Crowcll,  $1.50  net.) 

. ..  .The  editor  of  the  series  of  booklets  de- 
voted to  "The  World's  Best  Story  Tellers," 
Mr.  Arthur  Ransome,  deserves  thanks  for 
maintaining  in  the  later  volumes  the  high  qual- 
ity that  marked  its  earlier  issues.  Here  is  not 
only  good  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  selec- 
tions, hut  also  discrimination  and  understand- 
ing in  the  brief  introductory  essays,  that  to 
Stories  by  the  Essayists  being  a  noticeably 
clever  piece  of  work.  We  have  in  this  volume, 
not  only  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,"  but  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaflF  himself,  Samuel  Johnson's  "City  Wit," 
four  selections  from  Goldsmith,  including,  of 
course,  both  the  "Man  in  Black"  and  the  "Stroll- 
ing Player,"  Lamb's  "^!rs.  Battle"  and  "Dream 
Children."  Leigh  Hunt's  "Old  Gentleman"  and 
"Italian  Girl,"  De  Quincey's  "Memoria  Sus- 
piria."  and,  leading  them  all.  Sir  Thomas 
l)verbury  and  John  Earlc.  The  book  is  a  lit- 
tle gem.  A  second  volume  is  devoted  to 
Chateaubriand,  and  a  third  to  Balzac.  (Mac- 
millan,  40  cents  net.) 


Pebbles 

Instead  of  achieving  his  life  ambition  of  be- 
coming poet-laureate,  Mr.  Watson  may  belter 
tit  the  role  of  poet-lariat. — Nezv  York   Times. 

FOXY    PAPA. 

Old  Gent — Have  yon  vanishing  ink? 

Tradesman — Yes.  Going  to  make  sure  of 
no  breach  of  promise  suits? 

Old  Gent — Oh,  no ;  going  to  give  my  daugh- 
ter a  check  for  a  thousand  pounds  as  a  wed- 
ding present. — Tit-Bits. 

Brown  had  returned  from  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion, and,  after  partaking  of  a  most  welcome 
dimer,  was  relating  some  of  his  fishing  experi- 
ences, says  the  Buffalo  Times. 

"Last  year."  said  he,  "while  fishing  for  pike, 
I  dropped  half  a  sovereign.  I  went  to  the 
same  place  this  year,  and  after  my  line  had 
been  cast  a  few  minutes  I  felt  a  terrific  pull. 
Eventually  I  landed  a  fine  pike,  which  had 
swallowed  the  hook,  and  on  cutting  it  open 
to  release  the  hook,  to  my  amazement" 

"Ah,"  said  his  friends,  "you  found  a  half- 
sovereign." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Brown,  "I  found  nine  shil- 
lings sixpence  in  silver  and  threepence  in  cop- 
per." 

"Well,  what  became  of  the  other  three- 
pence?" queried  his  friends. 

"I  suppose  the  pike  paid  to  go  thru  the  lock 
with  it."  answered  Brown. 

At  a   recent  social   gathering  the   following 
list  of  definitions  was  distributed  to  the  guests, 
who  were  requested  to  name  the  periodicals  to 
which   reference  was  made : 
Periodicals. 

1.  What  all  cling  to Life 

2.  What  we  all  strive  for Success 

3.  Santa   C!aus    St.    Nicholas 

4.  A  sailor's  hoodoo Black  Cat 

s.  The  ancient  minstrel Harper's 

6.  Recreation    Outing 

7.  A   peep  into   the   future The    Outlook 

8.  Successful  mastication The  Literary  Digest 

9.  A  citizen  of  the  world Cosmopolitan 

10.  One    l\undred    years The    Century 

1 1.  A  planet   The  World 

12.  The    whole    earth The    Sphere 

13.  What   wc   wish   to   enjoy Health 

14.  A    noted    fairy Puck 

15.  Part   of  a   rope The   Strand 

16.  A  large  body  of  water The  Atlantic 

17.  A  dispenser  of  justice I}**'^': 

1 8.  Veracity Truth 

19.  Represents   Roman    justice The    Forum 

20.  To  proclaim    The   Herald 

21.  Nothing  but  wood The  Styx 

22.  Sportsman's  paradise   Forest  and  Stream 

23.  Dress  parade Review  of  Reviews 

24.  To  hold   closely The   Press 

25.  A  looker  on The  Spectator 

26.  Ritualistic  excellence    The  Churchman 

2;.   .\    Roman   civic   officer The    Tribune 

28.   Our  national  parade.. The  North  American   Review 
20.   A  place  for  contest The   Arena 

30.  A    Riblical    people The    Philistine 

31.  A    place   of  amusement The   Theater 

32.  The    tell-tale    The    Tattler 

33.  .\   luminary    The   Sun 

34.  The  light  giver The    Lamp 

35.  Mentality    Mind 

30.  A  portion  of  a  timepiece. ., The   Dial 

37.  The  records  of  our  own  times.. The  Contemporary 

38.  Unswayed   by   others The   Independent 

30.   One  that  is  not  a  monthly  and  yet  is.  .Fortnightly 

40.  Which   one   smacks  of  drink Punch 

41.  Drivers  for  black  diamonds Collier's 

42.  Urban  gossip   Town  Topics 

43.  A   stylish   coterie The    Smart    Set 

44.  A  sketcher  in  outline The  Delineator 

45.  Like  unto  ebony Blackwood'f 
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The  Psychology  of  tJie  Cook  Fake 

Now  that  the  evidence  prepared  by 
Ur.  Cook  in  support  of  his  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole  has  been  de- 
clared valueless  by  the  first  and  only 
body  of  scientific  men  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  settled.  As  we 
have  already  said  all  that  we  could  in 
honor  of  Commander  Peary's  achieve- 
ment, and  as  we  have  exhausted  our 
vocabulary  of  denunciation  in  delivering 
a  hypothetical  anathema  of  Dr.  Cook,  we 
shall  now  attempt  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  eulogy  or  condemnation,  but  con- 
sider some  interesting  features  of  the 
controversy. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  it  is 
perhaps  that  the  jury  of  the  world  cm- 
paneled  by  the  press  which  had  been  sit- 
ting on  the  case  for  nearly  three  months 
and  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the 
opposing  attorneys,  has  not  yet  seen  the 
evidence.  The  only  men  who  have  so 
far  had  an  opportunity  to  form  an  intel- 
ligent opinion  on  the  subject  are  the 
committees  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society  and  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen.     Yet    most    people    accept    their 


verdict  without  question,  and  quite  prop- 
erly, loo. 

\\  e  are  careful  to  say  "most  people," 
not  all,  for  there  will  be  a  "Cook  party" 
to  the  end  of  time,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  evidence  brought  against  him  in  the 
future,  no  matter  il  he  made  public  con- 
fession of  fraud.  Did  not  the  box  sis- 
ters confess  to  making  the  spirit  knock- 
ings  with  their  toes  and  show  how  they 
did  it,  and  do  not  thousands  still  have 
faith  in  them?  Probably  there  are  be- 
lievers in  the  Tichborne  Claimant  yet  to 
be  found  in  England,  and  followers  of 
Kl  Mahdi  in  the  Sudan,  and  of  the  False 
Dmitri  in  Russia,  and  of  the  Lost  Dau- 
phin, alias  iCleazar  Williams,  in  Prance. 
This  sentiment  of  personal  devotion  and 
championship  once  aroused  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  indestructible  of 
human  motives. 

There  will  also  always  be  those  who 
will  disbelieve  in  Peary.  We  did  not 
fully  realize  the  extent  to  which  the  emo- 
tions influence  the  judgment  when,  at 
the  time  of  Peary's  arrival  at  Labrador, 
we  wrote  that  while  it  was  doubtful  if 
Dr.  Cook  reached  the  Pole,  "no  one 
questions  that  Commander  Peary  did." 
A  correspondent  at  once  proved  that  we 
were  wrong  by  sending  us  a  clipping 
from  the  Pittsbuti^li  Press  of  September 
26,  1909,  showing  that  58,009  Pitts- 
burghers  (jucstioncd  it.  The  result  of 
this  referendum  is  worth  quoting  as  an 
illustration  of  the  workings  of  mob  psy- 
chology : 

"By  a  vote  taken  1»\  the  Press  on  the  Cook- 
Peary  controversy.  Press  readers  have  award- 
ed, by  an  ovcrwhelniinij  majority,  credit  for 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  to  Dr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Cook.  An  analysis  of  the  vote  shows 
the  following: 

Cook  discovered  Nortli  Pole  in   1908.  ..  .7.^,238 

Peary  discovered  North  Pole  in  1909 2.814 

Peary  reached  North  Pole  in  1909 18,043 

Cook  did  not  reach  North  Pole •.  . .  .  2,814 

Peary  did  not  reach  North  Pole Sl^.oog 

Tt  is  not  surprising  that  '/^,2t,S>  persons 
should  have  exprest  faith  in  CtX)k,  for 
his  prima  facie  case  was  a  good  one.  It 
is  natural  that  more  votes  should  have 
been  cast  for  Cook  than  for  Peary,  be- 
cause Cook  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
making  friends  and  inspiring  confidence 
wherever  he  went.  and.  besides,  the 
champions  of  the  "under   dog"   in   any 
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crowd  are  always  more  vociferous.  JJut 
uic  curious  tlung  about  it  is  that  58,009 
persons  siiould  believe  that  Feary  did 
not  reach  the  Pole  merely  because  he 
Had  treated  ungraciously  a  man  who  was 
trying  to  rob  him  of  his  glory! 

ui  course,  the  Press  was  wrong  in 
Liiinking  that  Dr.  Cook,  being  first  in  the 
iieaits  ol  his  countrymen,  could  "atlord 
to  remain  indilierent  to  any  decision 
hnally  arrived  at  by  scientists."  The 
fundamental  validity  of  the  j,ury  system, 
and  of  democracy  in  general,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  people  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  long  run  do  listen  to  evidence  and 
do  accept  the  opinions  of  experts. 

Dr.  Cook  has  not  been  exposed.  He 
has  exposed  himself.  He  has  gradually 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
beginning  with  his  refusal  to  show  any 
documents  or  instruments  to  the  Copen- 
hagen professors  who  welcomed  him, 
and  culminating  with  his  failure  to  fur- 
nish them  with  any  competent  observa- 
tions, not  even  such  a  plausible  set  as 
could  easily  have  been  fabricated.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  futile  have  been 
most  of  the  attempts  to  discredit  his 
claim  by  criticism  of  his  narrative.  The 
objections  brought  forward  when  his 
announcement  was  made,  that  the  ice 
was  too  smooth,  that  the  speed  was  too 
great,  that  he  had  no  scientific  compan- 
ion with  him,  etc.,  were  found  a  few 
days  later  to  apply  also  to  Peary's  narra- 
tive. The  testimony  of  the  Eskimos  as 
reported  was  conflicting.  The  charge 
that  he  did  not  intend  on  the  start  to 
make  a  dash  for  the  Pole,  and  was  not 
outfitted  for  it,  was  at  once  disproved  by 
his  backers.  In  the  calculation  of  his 
pemmican  his  critics  used  arithmetic  as 
faulty  as  his  own.  Most  of  the  discrep- 
ancies, slips  and  self-contradictions  de- 
tected in  his  narrative  he  found  it  easy 
to  explain  away  with  more  or  less  plau- 
sibility. The  three  witnesses  brought 
against  liim — P>arrill  and  Loose  and 
Dunkle — had  been  content  to  testify  for 
him  so  long  as  they  were  satisfactorily 
]iaid.  The  last  and  most  skillfully  ar- 
ranged plan  for  his  exposure  was  a  most 
ludicrous  failure,  for  the  series  of  ob- 
servations manufactured  by  Captain 
I^oose  and  brought  forward  in  New 
York  after  Dr.  Cook's  report  had  been 
deposited    in    the    safe    at    Copenhagen, 


were  not  included  in  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.  The  lesson  of 
this  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove  a  negative  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. The  opposing  counsel  could  not 
produce  an  alibi  for  Dr.  Cook  on  April 
23,  1908. 

The  whole  aitair  has  more  interest  for 
the  psychologist  than  the  geographer.  It 
was  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  the 
credit  for  the  achievement  should  go  to 
the  proper  man,  but  otherwise  the  ques- 
tion was  of  no  importance.  It  made  no 
difi'erence  to  science  whether  Peary  or 
Cook  or  anybody  else  ever  visited  the 
Pole.  No  spot  upon  the  globe  has  less 
of  scientific  interest.  A  square  yard  of 
South  American  jungle  aflfords  more 
material  for  investigation  than  a  square 
mile  of  polar  ice.,  Lieutenant  Shackle- 
ton,  altho  he  missed  his  goal  by  a  few 
miles,  really  accomplished  as  much  as 
Commander  Peary.  The  reason  why  the 
public  took  such  an  interest  in  polar  ex- 
peditions was  because  it  was  not  a  scien- 
tific question.  It  was  a  sporting  event, 
an  international  race,  a  world  marathon. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  clearing 
away  of  the  pretensions  of  Dr.  Cook  is 
that  we  can  now  get  the  real  results  of 
the  Peary  expedition,  the  description  of 
a  large  area  of  unexplored  territory,  and 
the  records  of  his  observations,  not  on 
the  sun  and  stars,  which  we  can  see  as 
well  from  here,  but  on  the  land,  and 
water,   and   weather,   and   animals,    and 

people. 

J* 

Nineteen  tlundred  and  Nine 

Tin-:  IxDiii'ENDKNT  is  instinctively  op- 
timistic. It  was  born  to  advocate  ideas 
ahead  of  its  age,  and  it  has  lived  to  en- 
joy the  fulfilment  of  its  uttermost  hopes. 
At  the  cl<.>se  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine  it  is  inclined  to  indulge  in  enthusi- 
astic gratulation.  The  year  has  been 
crowded  with  moral  and  pliysical  vic- 
tories in  almost  all  directions.  The  his- 
torian w^il!  find  the  fruition  of  great 
faUh,  and  the  promise  of  supreme  vic- 
tories ahead.  There  have  been  no  great 
wars,  and  while  universal  peace  has  not 
been  proclaimed,  it  is  evidently  nearer 
to  estal)lishment.  Tvurope.  has  apparently 
been  near  a  vital  struggle,  but  the  peace 
forces  hold  it  in  check,  and  are  growing 
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relatively  stronger.  International  com- 
merce has  become  an  ally  of  Christianity, 
and  the  waning  of  race  hate  goes  on  pan 
passu  with  religious  prejudice.  A  Jew 
was  in  the  Cabuiet  of  i'resident  Roose- 
velt, as  well  as  a  Catholic,  while  another 
Jew  is  in  the  Britisii  Cabinet,  and  the 
successor  of  Bismarck,  in  the  lourlii 
degree,  is  Dr.  Von  lloilman,  also  a  Jew. 

in  1909  Moslem  tyranny  came  to  a 
sudden  end,  tliat  had  existed  so  long  in 
detiance  of  civilization,  that  it  seemed 
immovable,  and  this  was  accomplished 
with  scarcely  a  sign  of  briile  force.  A 
stalwart  race,  witii  many  elements  of 
novel  but  sterling  characteristics,  steps 
to  the  front  to  take  pace  with  the  Saxon 
and  Slav  and  Celt.  Russia,  from  her 
birth  as  a  nation  up  to  the  present  year, 
the  head  of  absolutism  thruout  the  world, 
has  become  a  representative  government, 
beyond  possible  relapse.  \  ery  reason- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  popular  freedom. 

Events  in  Asia  have  been  even  more 
startling,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
helpful  to  universal  progress.  The  old 
Turanian  stock  that  had  slei)t  for  a  thou- 
sand years  has  waked  up  with  strange 
suddenness  in  China,  reversed  its  policy 
of  looking  backward,  and  is  successfully 
evolving  a  forward-looking  history.  The 
soul  of  the  Orient,  Persia,  the  cradle  of 
mankind,  has  also  broken  with  her  past, 
and  seems  likely  to  renew  her  glorious 
youth.  Railroads  and  telegraph  lines  are 
the  coming  order  all  over  the  Continem. 
and  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan  and  Siam 
arc  pronounced  leaders  of  industrial 
progress. 

Still  more  remarkable  has  been  the 
work  achieved  in  Africa.  A  real  alli- 
ance of  races  seems  to  have  followed  the 
Boer  War,  and  the  determination  in 
make  South  .Africa  a  Garden  of  Eden  as 
well  as  a  Golconda  has  displaced  the 
rivalry  of  stocks  and  the  fever  for 
power.  The  Cape  to  Cairo  railroa  1 
creeps  northward  and  creeps  southward, 
to  meet  somewhere  south  of  .\byssinia. 
Yet  the  continent  of  black  men  bids  fair 
to  remain  largely  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
gressive black  peoples.  Recent  war  with 
.Spain  has  shown  the  desjiised  Moor  to 
be  a  fair  competitor  of  ihe  Andalusian. 

Yet   nothin"-  has   occurred   in   .inv  of 


the  Uld  \\  orid  ctjiitincnts  that  makes 
more  for  civic  ngiiinc.^s  and  human  hap- 
piness ihan  has  been  shown  in  South 
America.  \\  hen  Chile  and  .\rgentina 
declared  peace,  instead  of  declaring  war, 
and  placed  a  statue  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  .\ndes,  it  really  meant  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  order  of  events  among  the 
republics  of  ihe  south.  No  duubt  our 
own  Root  iielped  on  matters  much  by  his 
wise  campaign,  removing  old  prejudices 
and  misunderstandings,  but  it  is  to  the 
development  of  industrial  arts  and  com- 
merce that  we  must  credit  the  passing 
away  of  the  chronic  revolution,  and  the 
inauguration  of  co-operative  good  will 
among  the  peoples.  This  year  has  seen 
the  .Andes  pierced  by  a  railroad  tunnel 
connecting  the  two  republics.  Competi- 
tion in  the  arts  of  peace  becomes  rap- 
idly more  satisfactory  than  competition 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  Republic  of 
Chile,  among  others,  is  already  a  close 
rival  of  the  United  States  in  all  that 
marks  advanced  civilization.  She  has 
her  parcels  post  and  her  postal  savings 
banks  in  advance  of  ourselves. 

In  the  United  States  the  supreme  po- 
litical and  social  event  has  been  the  de- 
termination to  conserve  our  national  re- 
sources and  put  an  end  to  an  era  of 
waste.  The  conference  of  Governors  at 
Washington  was  an  event  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  could  be  measured  at 
the  moiiKiit.  It  contributetl  greatly  to 
bring  all  tiie  States  into  an  enlightened 
co-(»peration.  There  is  less  of  rivalry 
between  sections,  and  while  State  rights 
seems  likely  to  reaffirm  itself,  a  working 
nationalism  is  better  understoofl.  The 
wrecking  of  political  partisansliip  ha*; 
gone  on  steadily,  and  n<i  party  any 
longer  dares  to  appeal  to  the  people  on 
the  score  of  loyalty.  The  .American  has 
become  substantially  an  independent  in 
State  affairs  as  he  already  was  in  church 
affairs.  The  polls  stand  for  individual 
conviction.  Never  before  in  the  histor> 
of  our  nation  has  it  been  so  impossible  to 
forecast  the  result  of  an  election  as  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  iqoq.  The  most 
skilful  organizer,  or  boss,  was  nnahle  to 
give  any  forecast  of  the  May<'>ralty  con- 
tent in  SJew  A^ork. 

\  larger  measure  of  co-operation  is 
in  the  nir.     The  failure  to  secure  postal 
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savings  banks  and  parcels  post  during 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  has  pui 
the  people  into  a  humor  for  deniandnig 
them.  Partisanship  cannot  long  prevent 
the  promised  tariff  reform,  promised  by 
all  the  political  parties,  and  required  b^ 
our  agricultural  and  commercial  indus- 
tries alike.  Juggling  away  a  whole  ses- 
sion of  Congress  left  the  people  some- 
thing to  do  and  it  will  be  done.  If,  how- 
ever, 1909  opened  the  way  to  a  rational 
income  tax,  and  laying  the  burden  of 
taxation  upon  wealth  instead  of  upon 
tlie  necessaries  of  life,  wc  can  have  no 
cause  for  complaint.  When  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  acquired  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  millions  he  should  have  readier! 
the  stage  of  ethics  as  well  as  economics 
that  demands  of  him  a  higher  rate  of 
taxation  than  is  required  of  his  washer- 
woman. 

Uur  navy,  early  in  the  year,  returned 
from  hobnobbing  around  the  world,  in- 
stead of  lighting.  That  would  be  Vvcll, 
if  it  did  not  cost  us  nearly  a  million  a 
day  for  the.  display — the  poor  man's 
taxes  fired  out  of  the  cannon's  mouth. 
However,  we  can  afiford  one  such  expo- 
sition, if  it  has  tended  to  express  our 
good  will  rather  than  our  hatred  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  common 
people  everywhere  are  protesting  r.gainst 
the  waste  of  their  resources  on  armies 
and  navies.  Every  battleship  costs  from 
ten  to  fifteen  millions,  and  goes  to  waste 
generally  before  it  has  ever  seen  any 
other  service  than  costly  display  and 
costly  dockage.  The  people  themselves 
are  on  a  peace  footing,  and  so  is  labor 
and  commerce.  We  need  all  our  surplus 
for  industrial  expansion,  for  the  vear 
has  given  us  relief  from  the  financial 
(lci>rcssion. 

Aviation  has  become  the  passion  of 
the  world.  We  have  got  just  far  enough 
with  our  wings  to  study  the  problem. 
Wc  do  not  yet  know  that  we  can  safely 
travel  in  tlie  air.  or  transfer  from  the 
earth  any  large  amount  of  ])leasure  or 
of  l)usiness.  P.ut  it  does  not  seem  any 
longer  quite  impossible  that  the  mails 
will  be  carried  thru  tiie  air,  and  a  good 
deal  of  commercial  exchange  go  on  bv 
aerial  transit.  Tf  this  be  possible,  (hen 
tli<^  growth  of  internati(^nalism  will  be 
more  rapid,  and  wars  as  well  as  tarifT- 


impossible.  We  shall  proclaim  the  open 
roof  as  well  as  the  'open  door,"  and 
while  we  follow  the  birds  to  winter  in 
the  semi-tropics,  our  commercial  travel 
will  follow  a  bee  line. 

We  have  touched  the  North  i'ole  of 
our  earth,  and  now  have  positively  only 
one  undiscovered  point  left  on  the  globe. 
Not  much  has  come  of  the  achievement 
but  a  quarrel  and  a  scandal.  It  may  in 
time  give  us  some  helpful  data,  but  not 
much  that  we  did  not  already  have.  As 
a  sign  of  human  pertinacity  and  master- 
fulness it  is  a  great  event.  l""rom  Cap- 
tain Parry  to  Captain  Peary  measures 
about  one  century,  during  which  man 
has  accumulated  power  to  overcome  the 
iceberg.  It  will  never  do  for  us  to  give 
up  beaten  over  any  problem. 

The  sufTraget  excitement  of  1909  is 
noted  for  its  boisterous  audacity.  \\'om- 
an  will  not  remain  womanly  if  deprived 
of  equality.  Carrie  Nation  stands  for 
an  amazonian  rage  that  has  real  danger. 
If  for  no  other  reason  it  would  be  best 
to  grant  suffrage,  not  so  much  for  its 
inherent  value  as  to  turn  the  forces  of 
woman's  wits  and  ambition  into  lines  ot 
more  pronounced  importance.  Vastly 
more  notable  is  the  fact  that  in  1909,  for 
the  first  time,  a  woman  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  sec- 
ond largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Ella  E.  Young,  of  Chicago,  stands 
for  a  victory  comparable  with  that  de- 
manded by  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Erom  a  religious  standpoint  there  is 
a  clearer  comprehension  of  what  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Religion  is  emphasizing  more  and  more 
its  ethical  sides,  and  so  directing  and 
controlling  a  multitude  of  social  reforms 
and  suppressing  a  thousand  abuses. 
Even  in  Erance  the  Catholic  Church, 
stricken  by  a  blow,  is  finding  courage 
for  self-support,  and  there  can  be  ao 
better  way  tc*  spread  liberal  views  than 
the  attem|it  to  crush  Modcrni>;m.  Altho 
the  backward  looker  can  find  some 
things  crumbling  under  his  feet,  there  is 
not  one  criunb  of  comfort  for  the  pessi- 
mist. There  is  a  growing  faith  in  God. 
and  in  man  as  the  child  of  dod.  Knowl- 
edge and  love  go  hand  in  hand  as  they 
never  did  before.  Let  the  old  year  eo; 
it  has  done  its  work  wcil. 
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Business  and  Gold 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  con- 
siders at  length  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican business  conditions,  as  seen  in  six- 
teen different  important  industries,  and 
as  discussed  by  experts  on  the  causes  of 
the  late  dcpressicMi  and  the  recovery 
therefrom.  The  writers  who  take  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  general  situation 
agree  with  the  judgment  exprest  by  Sen- 
ator Crawford,  in  our  issue  of  November 
25,  that  the  essential  factor  in  the  increase 
of  prices  is  not  the  trusts  or  railroads  or 
anything  other  than  the  great  increase  in 
the  amount  of  gokl,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  our  circulation.  Ihit  if  the  gold  sup- 
ply is  increased  it  becomes  cheaper,  that 
is,  it  will  bu\  less,  and  prices  in  gold  will 
soar. 

Mr.  John  Moody,  editor  of  Moody's 
Magazine,  a  principal  financial  journal, 
says  that  the  value  of  gold  has  de- 
clined at  least  40  per  cent,  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  With  this  view  of 
the  causes  oif  advanced  prices  agrees 
Thomas  Gibson,  the  accredited  author  of 
"Cycles  of  Speculation."  He  quotes 
from  Dun's,  Bradstrcet's  and  other  com- 
pilers to  show  that  in  ten  years  prices 
have  advanced  almost  50  per  cent.,  that 
is,  gold  is  so  much  less  valuable  than  it 
was,  because  more  abundant.  The  man 
who  has  lent  money  for  ten  years  at  5  per 
cent,  has  received  his  50  per  cent,  of  in- 
terest, but  his  principal  has  come  back  to 
him  with  a  loss  of  nearly  as  much  in 
value.  Both  writers  find  here  the  reason 
why  the  course  of  recovery  from  the  de- 
pression of  1907  has  been  so  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  and  they  evidently  fear  for 
the  future.     Says  Mr.  Moody  : 

"I  do  not  believe  we  are  justified  in  expect- 
ing, unless  new  signs  appear  on  the  horizon,  a 
period  of  more  than  two  or  tlirce  years  more 
before  we  will  be  in  danger  of  facing  a  crisis 
far  more  serious  and  far  reaching  in  its  effects 
than  that  of  two  years  ago." 

What    can    we    do    about    it?      The 

answer  is  not  easy,  but  it  deserves  quite 

as  much  attention  as  the  proposal  for  a 

central  bank  like  those  of  Great  Britain. 

France    and    Germany,    which    Senator 

Aldrich  is  calling  to  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Gibson  says : 

■'It  is  a  groat  mistake  to  argue  that  tlic  ef- 
fects of  increasing  gold  production  are  too  re- 


mote, or  too  slow  of  operation,  to  affect  the 
investor  or  speculator.  The  matter  ><huuld  re- 
ceive the  serious  attention  of  every  man  who 
IS  interested  in,  or  contemplates  being  inter- 
ested in,  securities  or  busmess  of  any  kind." 

Overproduction  of  silver  brought  on 
one  panic  ;  the  overproductitm  of  gold  hris 
been  so  rapid  that  there  is  danger  that  it 
will  cause  antjther.  Possibly  some  means 
might  be  found  to  limit  this  production. 
Possibly  gold  mining  should  be  made  a 
national  monopoly,  with  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  gold-pnjducing  natiijus  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  taken  from  the  mines 
in  a  year,  or,  at  least,  the  amount  to  be 
put  in  circulation.  We  have  had  our 
calamitous  experience  with  the  reduction 
in  the  value  of  silver.  li  would  be  a 
very  serious  evil  to  have  our  remaining 
sole  standard  of  value  itself  contiiuie  to 
lose  value.  The  proposition  for  a  con- 
gressional commission  to  investigate  the 
causes  for  the  advance  in  the  price  «>f 
commodities  has  come  not  any  too  soon. 

The  Matter  with  the  Farmer 
We  do  not  disagree  with  very  much 
that  appears  in  our  columns  under  the 
head  of  "What  Is  the  Matter  with 
Farming?"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  farm- 
er's hours  cover  a  long  day  of  work,  and 
at  times  his  labor  is  very  severe.  Uur- 
uig  harvesting,  if  he  gets  off  with  less 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  he  does  well. 
A  farmer  talking  about  eight  hours  a 
day  as  a  limit  to  his  physical  exertions 
would  be  an  oddity,  soon  to  retire  from 
his  profession.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
drift  from  the  farms  into  the  city  was 
excessive  during  the  dominance  of 
steam  power.  But  this  drift  was  re- 
versed not  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and 
at  present  the  coimtry  is  taking  very 
nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease of  population.  This  is  true  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  2  or  3  per 
cent,  of  the  pre>ent  inunigration  gets 
outside  of  city  congestion.  As  to  the 
fanner's  long  days  of  work,  it  is  a 
varied  employment,  and  it  is  his  own 
business.  He  is  not  working  for  other 
people,  and  his  hired  help,  as  a  rule,  are 
Udt  comj-tcUcd  li>  wr.rk  beyond  ten  hotirs. 
.\s  to  the  isolatiitn  and  luouoti^iy  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  commission 
reports  this  is  greatly  modified,  if  not 
entirely    abolished,    by    the    widespreatl 
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use  of  telephones  and  by  free  mail  deliv- 
ery. We  have  heard  recently  of  the 
women  of  a  rural  district  who  sat  down 
at  their  'phones  to  hold  a  tea  party  at 
4  p.  m.  No  one  was  compelled  to  dress 
up,  or  to  leave  her  own  house.  Gossip 
was  freely  distributed,  and  each  one 
nibbled  her  own  cake.  In  fact,  the  gaso- 
line-driven automobile  is  creating  an 
absolutely  new  era  for  the  country.  Its 
boulevards,  in  the  place  of  old-fasluoned 
mud  roads,  are  likely  to  search  out  every 
hidden  nook  of  the  country.  Country 
taverns  are  patronized  more  than  city 
hotels,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  redis- 
tribution of  patronage,  which  makes  the 
fashionable  resorts  groan.  This  is  "back 
to  the  country"  with  a  vengeance.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  see  but  what  the  lone- 
somest  place  on  earth  is  no  longer  in  the 
remote  hills,  but  in  the  city  streets,  and 
there  also  is  the  monotony  and  the  iso- 
lation. 

As  for  deserted  farms,  Governor 
Hughes,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says  that 
if  they  exist  in  New  York  State,  he  can- 
not find  them,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
Connecticut  no  longer  advertises  them. 
The  farmer  can  have  advantages  that  a 
city  gives,  and  he  can  have  many  that 
the  city  cannot  give.  He  is  finding  this 
out,  and  now  the  demand  is  for  postal 
savings  banks  and  parcel  post  service. 
He  will  have  his  packages  carried  as 
freely  as  they  are  carried  in  the  city.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  insists  on  a  new  sort 
of  education.  All  the  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  that  he  will  have  it.  Instead  of 
sending  his  boys  to  a  school  that  will 
educate  them  directly  away  from  the 
farm,  and  fill  them  with  unusable  facts, 
he  will  have  schools  that  will  educate 
them  to  go  back  to  the  farm.  Industrial- 
ism is  grapi:)ling  with  our  school  system, 
and  the  farmer  will  soon  have  all  that  he 
wants.  The  agricultural  college  will 
reach  out.  with  some  sort  of  ramifica- 
tion, into  every  township,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  will  be  inspired  with  a  love  for 
nature. 

.\s  to  a  greater  pecuniary  reward  for 
the  farmer,  we  hardlv  understand  what 
the  writer  calls  for.  With  dollar  wheat, 
and  with  corn  bringing  more  than  twice 
its  price  of  twenty  years  ago.  and  yet 
the  crop  touching  the  tliree  billion  mark  ; 
with  all   the  minor  crops,   like  potatoes 


and  eggs,  pouring  wealth  into  his  cof- 
fers, what  more  shall  the  farmer  ask 
for?  His  apples,  which  he  used  to  sell 
for  50  cents  a  barrel,  are  now  bringing 
up  to  $5  a  barrel,  and  this  grading  up  of 
prices  runs  thru  the  whole  gamut.  As 
f(jr  the  middleman,  that  certainly  must 
be  attended  to.  The  trouble  is  that  there 
are  so  many  of  them  who  are  utterly 
unknown  to  the  farmer  personally  that 
he  is  liable  to  fall  into  bad  hands.  Fraud 
is  extremely  easy  in  this  method  of 
reaching  the  market.  The  remedy  lies 
in  some  method  of  co-operative  market- 
ing, or  in  a  better  supervision  of  com- 
mission merchants.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  farm- 
er's profits  swallowed  up  by  the  present 
system.     It  is  loose  at  the  laest. 

As  to  the  increase  of  tenant  farming, 
this  is  largely  the  passing  out  of  the  old- 
style  farmers,  men  who  will  not  and 
cannot  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs.  The  farming  of  1850 
consisted  in  an  easy-go-easy  cultivation, 
and  swapping  was  the  common  method 
of  trade.  'I  he  farmer  of  that  day  need- 
ed to  handle  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  of  cash  in  a  year.  This  style  of 
agriculture  was  run  over  and  run  dow-n 
by  the  steam  age,  and  it  left  farming 
stranded  in  the  hands  of  Hayseed  and 
family.  It  was  deprest,  of  course. 
Wheat  was  fed  to  hogs  and  corn  was 
burned  for  fuel.  The  railroad  brought 
in  new  demands,  and  the  farmer  must 
do  his  work  for  a  distant  market.  The 
result  was  enormous  competition,  and 
the  crowding  out  began  of  the  weaker 
and  more  ignorant.  The  agricultural 
college  came  in  just  in  time.  The  farm 
must  be  wedded  to  science,  and  every 
agricultural  neighborhood  must  be  a 
clearing  house  of  latest  research.  Today 
the  farmer  nuist  be  the  best  educated 
man  in  the  land  :  and  that  is  just  what 
is  causing  the  trouble.  The  transition  is 
grinding  the  old-style  farmer  down  and 
out — rather  slowly,  but  surely.  His 
farm  is  bought  up  by  his  better  educated 
neighbc^r.  who  nnis  it.  and  half  a  dozen 
more,  with  the  best  machinery  and  edu- 
cated brains.  Then  we  have,  besides,  a 
fashion  among  the  richer  city  people  of 
buying  up  available  farms  to  establi'ih 
countrv  homes.  There  is  no  harm  in 
this,    for    they    are    spending    a    lot    of 
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money  in  doing  it,  and  niosl  ui  llicni  arc 
getting  educated  to  the  nonsense  of  try- 
ing to  do  farm  work  without  doing  some 
of  it  themselves.  European  tenantry  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  e^lahlihhed  in  this 
country,  at  present. 

We  can  understand  what  the  writer 
says  about  the  stigma  attached  to  farm- 
ing, because  we  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member back  of  one  or  two  decades ; 
but  as  for  any  stigma  of  a  social  sort  or 
a  business  sort  allaciied  to  land  tillage 
at  present,  there  surely  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  true  that  steam  power  robljed 
the  farm  of  its  most  attractive  features 
and  took  away  most  of  its  industries  to 
factories.  These  industries  are  -in  part 
going  back  again  ;  and  electricity  belongs 
quite  as  mucli  to  the  remote  farm  as  it 
does  to  the  city  or  town.  The  trolley  is 
rumiing  its  fingers  up  the  valleys  and  all 
around  between  the  hills.  It  is  even 
picking  up  the  farmer's  wagons  and 
dragging  them  to  market.  In  France, 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  elec- 
tric plants,  from  water  power,  are  heat- 
ing and  lighting  farmhouses  and  barns, 
and  doing  much  of  the  farmer's  work. 
It  cannot  be  long  before  the  smaller 
streams  all  over  the  country  will  be  util- 
ized by  the  farmer  for  this  sort  of  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  jiossible  to  find  farm- 
ers who  are  complaining.  It  is  possible 
to  find  hard  spots;  but  not  one  whit 
more  than  in  any  other  employment. 
The  farmer  went  thru  the  recent  crisis 
almost  unscathed,  and  this  is  more  than 
we  can  say  of  any  other  industry. 
Where  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
send  his  boys  to  an  agricultural  college, 
they  are  coming  back  charged  with  en- 
thusiasm, to  apiily  scientific  methods  in 
the  place  of  slipshod  guesswork  or  in- 
herited wastefulness.  If  the  farmer 
makes  only  "3  jicr  cent."  on  his  invest- 
ments in  Wisconsin  he  is  making  a  sure 
investment.  The  article  to  which  wc 
are  referring  allows,  however,  for  very 
much  of  this  prosperity,  and  we  can 
hardly  understand  its  complaints.  It 
agrees  that  prices  of  food  will  adiust 
themselves  to  the  farmer's  needs,  and 
that  farm  desertion  is  not  likely  to  be 
felt  in  the  West  at  all,  while  the  aban- 
doned farms  in  the  East  will  be  repopti- 
latcd :  indeed,  are  already  being  taken 
up.     It   allows,    farther,   that    the    New 


Ijigland  States,  under  the  influence  of 
scientilic  culture,  are  beating  the  virgin 
soils  of  the  West.  We  owe  this  pro- 
gressive change  to  that  new  sort  of  till- 
age taught  by  our  experiment  stations 
and  industrial  schools.  Intensive  farm- 
ing brings  more  out  of  a  five-acre  lot 
than  extensive  farming  used  to  bring 
out  of  fifty.  The  youngster  who  has 
spent  one  or  two  winters  at  an  agricul- 
tural school  is  likely  to  find  this  out. 

The  farmer  is  certainly  justified  in  de- 
manding from  the  Government  services 
ecjual  to  those  rendered  to  his  city  neigh- 
bors. Rural  free  mail  delivery  has 
taught  him  his  rights.  He  justly  de- 
mands a  parcels  service  as  liberal  as  that 
which  exists  between  himself  and  for- 
eign countries.  Every  grange  and  farm- 
ers' club  in  the  United  States  has  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  local  savings 
banks,  connected  with  the  post  office. 
The  farmer  demands  also  greater  econ- 
omy in  public  expenditure,  and  he  in- 
sists that  our  system  of  taxation  shall  be 
so  modified  as  to  take  the  burden  oflf  the 
bread  and  boots  of  the  laborer  and  place 
it  upon  wealth,  whether  this  is  done  by 
a  modified  tariff  or  otherwise.  The 
farmer  looks  with  unmitigated  condem- 
nation on  the  building  of  battleships  in 
the  time  of  peace,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  heartily  endorses  every  measure  pro- 
posed to  preserve  our  national  resources. 
No  man  knows  so  well  as  the  farmer 
what  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
means  and  the  reckless  waste  of  our 
water  power. 

'J'he  farmer  wants  the  "open  door"  of 
['resident  AlcKinley  kept  wide  ojjen  be- 
tween us  and  foreign  nations,  to  take  his 
ever-increasing  crops  of  corn,  wheat 
and  Cotton.  He  takes  little  stock  in  the 
bugaboo  that  we  are  soon  to  consume 
our  whole  i)ossible  harvest.  He  knows, 
what  others  do  not  know,  that  our  new 
agricultural  training  is  going  to  teach  us 
how  to  more  than  double  the  yield  of  our 
acres,  and  that  what  has  already  been 
done  in  that  line  is  only  a  beginning. 
New  foods  will  be  created,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  away  when  wc  shall  be 
ashamed  and  annised  to  read  our  rec- 
ords of  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre  for 
wheat,  or  even  thirty.  On  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  the  condition  of  the  .Xmcr- 
ican  farmer  is  wonderfully  satisfactory. 
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.111(1  iliai  the  outlook  is  promising  almost 
beyond  the  imagination  to  picture.  We 
are  optimistic,  but  we  believe  we  have 
the  facts  and  the  conditions  to  warrant 
our  confidence.  The  industrial  world 
moves  so  fast  that  we  must  not  go  too 
far  back  to  gather  data. 


The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Case 

For  many  years  the  House  of  Lords 
held  out  against  legalizing  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  as  it 
now  holds  out  against  the  Budget.  Two 
years  ago  it  gave  way,  but  the  High 
Church  party  continued  the  fight  and 
carried  a  case  up  thru  the  Arches  Court 
'and  the  Divisional  Court  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  All  of  the  courts  decided 
against  the  ecclesiastical  contention,  so 
the  law  will  remain  in  full  force  re- 
gardless of  its  contradiction  to  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  test  case  was  that 
of  Canon  Thompson,  who  refused  to  ad- 
mit to  communion  two  of  his  parishioners 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "open  and 
notorious  evil  livers"  because  their  mar- 
riage was  "incestuous  and  forbidden  by 
God's  law."  The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in 
pronouncing  judgment,  states  in  very 
plain  language  that  a  curate  has  no  right 
to  say  that  a  couple  are  living  in  a  state 
of  sin  when  they  are  lawfully  married 
and  when,  if  they  did  not  live  together, 
legal  action  for  "restitution  of  conjugal 
rights"  could  compel  them  to.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  condition  of  anarchy 
which  would  result  in  case  the  courts 
supported  the  ecclesiastical  contention 
that  a  clergyman  has  the  power  to  decide 
what  kinds  of  marriage  arc  right  and 
wrong.  For  example,  a  clergyman  who 
believed  that  a  man  should  not  marry  his 
deceased  wife's  sister  might  declare  the 
marriage  null  and  void,  their  children 
bastards,  and  marry  the  woman  to  an- 
other man  during  her  husband's  lifetime. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  says : 

"It  would  require  the  very  clearest  language 
to  induce  inc  to  interpret  any  part  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  as  conferring  any  kind  of  im- 
munity on  a  clergyman  who  had  thus  aided 
and  abetted  bigamy  or  wlio  had  thus  told  a 
deliberate  lie." 

An  earnest  jilca  was  made  to  the  court 
on  behalf  of  clergymen  who  had  con- 
scientious   scruples   against     solemnizing 


such  marriages  or  tacitly  approving  of 
them,  but  this  receives  a  somewhat  caustic 
rebuke  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls: 

"Xo  man  has  a  right  to  become  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  is  not  prepared 
to  perform  the  lawful  duties  of  that  oftice.  For 
instance,  one  of  such  duties  is  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage  of  parisiiioners  unless  there 
be  lawful  cause  for  refusing.  That  one  of  the 
parties  has  been  divorced  and  seeks  to  marry 
again  during  the  lifetime  of  the  former  spouse 
is  unquestionably  not  such  lawful  cause  in  the 
case  of  the  innocent  party  because  such  re- 
marriage is  expressly  permitted  by  the  statute, 
and  the  clergyman  is  compellable  to  solemn'ze 
such  a  marriage  of  a  parishioner  if  called  upon 
so  to  do.  If,  then,  a  person  conscientiousl> 
holds  that  marriagts  cannot  be  dissolved,  or 
that  if  dissolved  neither  of  the  parties  may 
marry  again  in  the  lifetime  of  the  other  (.an 
opinion  held  by  many  members  of  the  Church 
of  England),  and  if  the  solemnization  of  such 
a  marriage  would  do  violence  to  his  conscience, 
he  should  abstain  from  entering  Holy  Or- 
ders, for  if  he  do  so  he  certainly  comes  under 
the  legal  obligation  to  solemnize  them.  Simi- 
larly, if  he  considers  that  a  man  who  marries 
his  deceased  wife's  sister  is  living  in  a  state  of 
sin  and  should  on  that  account  be  refused  the 
Communion  he  ought  to  remember  that  in  tak- 
ing Holy  Orders  he  becomes  a  minister  of  a 
Church  which  is  unquestionably  bound  by  law 
to  treat  such  marriages  as  lawful  for  all  pur- 
poses if  made  under  the  Colonial  Marriage 
(Deceased  Wife's  Sister)  Act  of  1906,  so  that, 
as  admitted  by  counsel  for  the  appellant,  per- 
sons so  married  cannot  be  refused  the  Com- 
munion. This  being  so,  I  cannot  say  that  1 
feel  much  sympathy  with  a  delicacy  of  con- 
science so  eclectic  that  it  is  willing  to  bear  the 
strain  of  treating  persons  so  married  as  repu- 
table members  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
a  case  where  the  marriage  is  between  inhabi- 
tants of  a  colony,  hut  finds  unbearable  the  bur- 
den of  treating  them  as  such  when  the  mar- 
riage is  between  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
where  it  is  equally  in  accordance  with  the  law." 

Evidently  the  English  courts  are  deter- 
mined to  uphold  the  view  that  marriage 
is  a  civil  contract  and  that  the  state  has 
the  right  to  declare  under  what  condi- 
tions it  may  be  made  or  annulled,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  a  strong  party  in  the 
Established  Church  is  equally  determined 
to  uphold  the  view  that  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  and  therefore  under  the  con- 
tt"ol  of  the  Church.  This  is  shown  by 
the  iiistatit  repudiation  of  the  decision 
by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  Representative  Church 
Coinicil  in  adopting  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  following  resolution : 

"That  seeing  that  all  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  (whether  allowed 
by  the  law  of  the  land  or  not')  are  wrong  as 
being  contrary  to  the  moral  rule  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  principles  implied  in  Holy 
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Scripture  as  iiilcrijrclcd  by  it,  llic  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book's  service  for  the  solemnization  of 
Holy  Matrimony  in  respect  lu  any  sucli  mar- 
riages is  most  strongly  to  be  reprobated." 

The  only  logical  otitcome  of  this  con- 
flict is  the  separation  of  Churcii  and 
State,  and  this  may  not  be  far  oflf  if  the 
Tories  are  beaten  in  the  present  cam- 
paign. In  the  meantime  it  is  amtising  to 
see  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  luis- 
hand's  brother  is  still  illegal  and  incestu- 
ous, and  nobody  in  England  seems  to 
perceive  the  incongruity  of  it. 

_,     „          ,  .S  o  m  e     siu'prise     was 

The  Senates  j   i       ..i        1     *• 

-,.      ■      T      J  caused  by  the  election, 

Mmonty  Leader  r                 ,                      <• 

•^  a    few    weeks    ago,    of 

Mr.  Hernando  de  Soto  Money,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  office  of  leader  of  the 
Democratic  minority  in  the  Senate.  He 
had  not  exhibited  the  (jualities  required 
for  parliamentary  or  political  leadership, 
and  the  record  showed  that  his  ability  to 
control  his  temper,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  Senate  chamber,  left  something  to  be 
desired.  Those  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  his  associates  gave  him  this 
promotion  have  since  learned  from  the 
dispatches  of  newspaper  correspondents 
that  there  seemed  to  be  need  of  addi- 
tional places  in  which  members  of  his 
family  could  be  employed.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Additional  Accom- 
modations for  the  Library  (a  committee 
whose  labors  are  not  strenuotis  and 
whose  meetings  are  infrequent),  he  had 
been  able  to  place  on  the  payroll  only  his 
son.  as  the  committee's  clerk,  and  his 
daughter,  as  its  messenger.  But  his  new 
and  more  exalted  position  placed  at  his 
disposal  more  offices  of  this  kind,  with 
larger  salaries  attached  to  them.  The 
Senator  not  only  has  taken  with  him  his 
son,  as  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  $2,200.  and 
his  daughter,  as  assistant  clerk,  at 
$T,<Soo.  btit  he  has  also  made  his 
daughter-in-law  messenger,  at  $1,440. 
And  on  the  20th  inst.  ho  introduced  a 
resolution  creating  the  additii^ial  posi- 
tion of  second  messenger  for  the  minor- 
ity leadership,  at  a  salary  of  $1,440.  Tt 
is  reported  that  this  office  is  intended  for 
his  grandson.  a\s  there  are  in  a  session 
only  two  or  three  meetings  of  the  com 
mitteo  lo  which  the  member';  i^f  the  Sen- 
ator's family  arc  now  altaclicd.  (hey  will 
not   be  overworked.     He  is   certainly  a 


leader  in  the  march  to  the  paymaster's 
window,  even  if  his  timers  fur  command 
of  the  minority  has  not  been  conspicu- 
ously displayed. 


^,     „      .^  The    President    load 

The  President  ^^^^^^  ^   ^j^^^j  ^j  ^j^^ 

to  the  Census  Men  ^^,^^^^^^  Supervisors 
in  Washington  just  before  Christmas 
and  he  gave  them  a  heart-to-heart  talk, 
which  was  meant  not  only  for  them,  but 
for  Congressmen  as  well.  He  had 
spoken  of  his  instructions  against  poli- 
tics in  the  Census  in  his  letter  to  Super- 
intendent Durand,  and  he  continued : 

"I  hope  you  will  all  observe  it.  I  know  if 
you  pursue  it,  it  will  be  an  easy  course  for  you. 
If  you  don't  observe  it,  then  I  will  observe 
you.     I  know,  of  course,  there  will  be  pressure. 

"Many  of  you — most  of  you — have  been 
recommended  by  Congressmen,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  these  Congressmen  will  come  to 
you  and  e.xpect.  because  they  did  recommend 
you,  th.nt  you  owe  them  something  in  the  way 
of  selecting  the  men  as  enumerators  who  will 
help  tiicm  in  their  Congressional  election.  You 
have  got  to  use  sense  and  discretion.  You 
have  got  to  select  the  men  that  you  think  will 
do  the  work,  and  if  you  catch  them  doing 
political  work  I  wish  you  to  remove  them,  just 
as  1  will  remove  you  if  I  catch  you  doing 
political  work.  It  is  liusiness.  .  .  .  You 
are  the  gentlemen  that  I  want  to  make  re- 
sponsible, thru  Mr.  Durand.  for  taking  this 
Census,  and  you  arc  the  gentlemen  I  rely  upon, 
and  if  I  can't  rely  upon  you,  then  I  am  going 
to  direct  Mr.  Durand  to  let  me  know  about  it. 
and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  help  him  out  with 
somebody  else." 

The  number  of  enumerators  under  the 
Census  of  1910  will  be  at  least  68,000. 
and  many  of  them  will  be  readers  of 
The  Independent.  All  applications 
nnist  be  filed  with  the  supervisors  not 
later  than  January  25.  and  any  one  of 
fair  common  school  education  can  pass 
the  examination.  The  tests  will  be  made 
February  5.  and  will  be  reasonable.  The 
applicant  will  fill  out  a  sampl(j  schedule 
of  population  from  a  description,  in  nar- 
rative form,  of  typical  families,  and.  in 
rural  districts,  a  second  schedule  of  agri- 
cultme  from  information  given.  Men 
or  women  may  apply,  but  they  mtist  Ik* 
citizen.s.  residents  of  the  supervisor's 
district,  from  eighteen  to  seventy  years 
<Tf  age.  physically  canaMe.  trustworthy, 
and  able  to  write  plainly  and  with  rea- 
sonable rapiditv.  Their  work  will  begin 
April  15. 
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The  First  ^"^^  ^'"^  indebted  to  Arthur 
Suffragets  i'leuss's  lively  St.  Louis 
fortnightly  review  tor  in- 
loniialioii  as  to  the  ancient  suffragcts. 
W  hen  Cecrops  founded  his  city  there 
suddenly  appeared  out  of-  the  ground,  as 
St.  Augustine  tells  us,  following  Varro, 
an  olive  tree  and  a  flowing  fountain  of 
water.  Uf  course,  Cecrops  and  all  the 
people  were  astounded,  and  they  applied 
to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for  the  meaning 
of  the  prodigy.  The  response  was,  that 
the  olive  was  sent  by  Athene  (Minerva) 
and  the  fountain  by  Neptune,  and  the 
citizens  were  to  decide  after  which  of 
the  two  deities  their  city  should  be 
named.  The  men  all  voted  for  Neptune 
and  the  women  for  the  peaceful  god- 
dess, for  then  the  women  could  vote. 
Being  more  in  number  the  women  pre- 
vailed, and  the  city  was  called  Athens. 
Then  Neptune  was  angry  and  sent  the 
waves  of  the  sea  devastating  their  land. 
In  order  to  placate  the  jealous  god — for 
Athene  seems  to  have  lost  her  usual  wits 
— the  women  received  triple  punishment. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote ; 
their  children  could  no  more  take  their 
mothers'  names ;  and  the  designation 
"Athenian"  was  to  be  borne  only  by 
men,  so,  as  Augustine  says,  "De  Civitate 
Dei,"  xviii,  9: 

"Nee  adfuit  sutfragatricibus  suis,  ut  suffra- 
gioruni  deinccps  perdita  potestate,  et  alienatis 
finis  a  nominibus  matnim,  Athenreas  saltcni 
vocari  liceret,  et  ius  den:  mereri  vocabiiluin, 
quam  viri  dei  victricem  fecerant  ferendo  suf- 
fragium." 

Now,  if  suffragatrix  is  not  the  Latin  for 
suffraget  we  know  no  Latin. 


Civilization  in 
South  Carolina 


Lovers  of  their  country 
will  be  pleased  to  learn 


from  that  admirable 
daily,  The  State,  of  Columbia,  that 
South  Carolina  is  making  hopeful  prog- 
ress toward  civilizatic^i.  A  white  farm- 
er in  Oconee  County  killed  his  neighbor 
and  was  actually  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison  for  life.  That  journal  tells  us 
that  any  one,  white  or  black,  rich  or 
poor,  who  lives  in  Oconee  County,  and 
IS  careless  of  human  life,  had  better  emi- 
grate to  some  other  county ;  for  there 
are  other  counties,  it  tells  us — a  number 
of  tlicni — in  which  this  murderer  would 


have  had  excellent  chances  of  acquittal 

and  "vindication,"  yet  it  assures  us : 

"There  arc  other  counties  in  which  civiliza- 
tion has  advanced  as  far  as  it  has  in  Oconee — 
regard  for  life  being  one  of  the  first  and  higii- 
est  tests  of  civilization." 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  charged  with 

ill-will  toward  the  South   for  this  word 

about   civilization,   and   we   rejoice  that 

this  can  truly  be  said  of  South  Carolina : 

"A  number  of  convictions  of  while  men  for 
murder  and  manslaughter,  in  counties  where 
they  have  heretofore  seldom  been  secured, 
during  the  last  twelve  months  point  to  the 
steady  growth  of  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  prosperity  and  happiness  can  co-e.xist  no- 
where with  indifference  to  the  value  of  human 
life  and  the  crime  of  taking  it." 

We  wonder  how  Dr.  Cook  takes 
things  in  his  hiding  place.  Is  he  laugh- 
ing sardonically  to  himself?  Is  he  over- 
whelmed with  remorse?  Will  he  hang 
himself?  Will  he  flee  from  humanity 
and  live  with  jackals  or  the  seals?  There 
is  a  story  that  he  said  that  if  the  Danish 
decision  went  against  him  he  would  go 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Eskimos.  More 
likely  Lucifer  might  send  missionaries 
to  Cook  to  learn  new  wrinkles  for  the 
use  of  the  Father  of  Lies.  Can  we  hope 
that  he  is  insane?  That  is  quite  too 
good  to  be  true.  He  is  no  poet ;  he  is  as 
sane  as  ever.  He  has  made  his  pile  and 
his  fame.  Herostratus  burnt  the  temple 
of  Ephesus  and  earned  a  name  for  him- 
self, and  so  has  Cook.  The  two  cases 
show  what  a  commonplace  man  can  do 
to  gain  immortal  infamv. 

What  will  the  next  British  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  Liberals  win  it.  do  with 
the  House  of  Lords?  The  most  con- 
servative of  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Government  is  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and 
this  is  what  he  says  in  a  late  speech : 

"If  reform  of  the  House  of  Ix)rds  rnercl> 
means  that  they  are  t.i  make  themselves  into  a 
smaller  body — a  smaller  body  of  superior  per- 
sons chosen  by  themselves — then  that  is  no  re- 
form at  all.  If  they  mean  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  say  no  reform  will  in  our  view  be 
a  real  reform  unless  it  be  that  of  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  principle  and  the  substitution 
of  popular  election."' 

".\bolish  the  hereditary  principle !"  That 
takes  our  breath  away.  Are  they  mov- 
ing as  fast  as  that?  Docs  it  apply  to 
kinsrs? 


^M 
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Insurance  Libraries 

BY  JOHN  COTTON   DANA 
Librarian   op  the  Newark    Public   Library. 


INSURANCE  libraries  are  collections 
of  books,  pamphlets  and  jicriodicals 
devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  insur- 
ance and  related  subjects.  They  will  in- 
crease very  rapidly  in  number,  size  and 
cfificiency  in  the  next  few  years.  They 
will  develop  much  as  have  general  public 
and  college  libraries  in  the  last  genera- 
lion  ;  but  more  wisely  and  with  greater 
rapidity.  Their  promoters  will  find  at 
hand  much  good  literature  on  library 
management ;  while  general  libraries, 
when  they  entered  on  their  era  of  devel- 
opment in  1876,  found  that  library  man- 
agement, in  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
pln-ase,  had  scarcely  been  thought  of,  and 
that  few  records  of  study  and  experiment 
existed. 

In  1876  an  American  library  associa- 
tion was  formed;  in  the  same  year  a 
library  journal  was  established,  and  from 
that  year  progress  in  library  economy 
was  very  rapid.  The  ideas,  methods  and 
devices  that  originated  with  or  were  de- 
veloped by  and  thru  this  library  organi- 
zation revolutionized  library  administra- 
tion. Many  of  these  ideas,  methods  and 
devices  were  adopted  in  the  business 
world,  notably  the  card  system  in  all  its 
manv  applications. 

That  insurance  libraries  will  be  bnth 
large  and  numerous  seems  inevitable 
as  soon  as  one  considers  these  facts :  In 
library  history  one  well-organized  and 
cfTective  public,  college  or  State  library 
has  always  led  to  ihe  founding  or  devel- 
opment of  from  one  to  a  dozen  otliers 
hitherto  non-existent  or  ineflicient.  Spe- 
cial libraries  are  being  established  by  the 
score,  and  insurance  men  will  follow  the 
custom. 

Hooks  and  circulars  are  increasing 
with  greater  rapidity  every  day  and  de- 
mand more  careful  treatment  before 
they  surrender  what  they  contain  even 
to  the  specialist.  Insurance  ami  its 
allied  subjects  are  daily  growing  in  ex- 
tent, importance  and  output  of  literature 
— lilornture  which  can  be  wiseb  nnil  effi- 
ciently handled  only  by  the  application  to 


it  of  tried  library  methods  at  the  hands 
of  an  expert. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  public,  col- 
lege, university,  State,  medical  and  law 
libraries  in  their  swift  development  in  re- 
cent years  one  may  draw  a  few  general 
rules  which  apply  to  the  establishment 
and  management  of  an  insurance  library : 

(1)  Do  not  delay.  The  books,  jour- 
nals, pamphlets  and  reports  of  this  cur- 
cent  year  are  now  easily  acquired.  With 
each  succeeding  year  they  will  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain.    Begin  at  once. 

(2)  Provide  space  for  more  rapid 
growth  than  at  first  seems  essential.  It 
is  a  universal  rule  that  the  efficient 
library  soon  outgrows  the  limits  of  space 
its  founders  set. 

(3)  At  tlie  very  beginning,  investigate 
insurance  library  administration  as  prac- 
tised in  insurance  libraries  and  other 
libraries  of  a  kindred  nature  already  es- 
tablished. The  field  is  new,  experience 
limited,  wise  decisions  difficult,  and  the 
iniited  wisdom  of  all  who  are  undertak- 
ing to  manage  insurance  libraries  will  not 
secure  for  this  work  at  first  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency. 

(4)  Specialize  as  soon  as  possible; 
that  is.  devote  the  efforts  of  your  own 
library  to  matters  of  supreme  importance 
to  your  own  company ;  and  do  not  dupli- 
cate good  collections  already  made  if 
you  can  have  readv  access  to  those  col- 
lections. Co-operate  with  other  h'braries 
akin  to  yours,  that  you  may  divide  labor 
and  share  results. 

(5)  Above  all  things  begin  with  a 
skilled  librarian.  At  first,  at  least,  set 
library  skill  above  skill  in  insurance  or 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  insurance. 
The  purchase,  storage,  arrangement, 
classification,  cataloging,  digesting  and 
making  generally  useful  printed  things 
call  for  very  special  skill.  This  skill  has 
been  developed  by  thirty-odd  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  countrv.  is  taught  in  a 
dozen  schools,  and  is  today  of  the  utmost 
\  aluo  in  the  founding  of  a  librarv  of  anv 
kind  whatsoever. 
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Kansas  Guaranty  Law  Invalid 

The  new  bank  guaranty  law  of  Kan- 
sas finds  no  more  favor  in  the  courts 
than  the  similar  statute  of  Nebraska. 
Judge  Pollock,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  on  the  24th  inst.,  decided 
that  the  Kansas  law  is  unconstitutional. 
There  were  three  cases  before  him.  One 
was  the  application  of  a  stockholder  in 
a  State  bank  for  an  injunction.  The 
directors  and  other  stockholders  had 
voted  to  participate  in  the  guaranty  and 
had  paid  the  deposit.  This  complainant 
objected.  An  injunction  was  granted, 
and  the  court  ordered  that  the  deposit 
be  paid  back.  The  second  case  was  one 
in  which  several  State  banks  that  were 
unwilling  to  go  in  asserted  that  the  law 
was  virtually  compulsory.  Judge  Pol- 
lock did  not  think  it  was.  .and  their  ap- 
plication was  dismissed.  In  the  third 
case  all  the  national  banks  in  the  State 
asserted  that  in  this  legislation  the  State 
discriminated  against  them,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  at  Washington 
having  decided  that  national  banks  could 
not  lawfully  participate  in  any  State  sys- 
tem for  guaranteeing  deposits.  For 
them  an  injunction  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  was  granted.  The 
essence  of  the  decision  is  found  in  the 
following  extract : 

"Tn  the  light  of  authorities  it  must  he  held 
tliat  a  legislative  enactment  that  confers  on  a 
class  special  privileges  and  henefits  which  by 
the  law  and  not  by  conditions  are  denied  to 
another  class  in  the  same  business  or  calling, 
and  which  privileges  and  benefits  so  conferred 
on  the  favored  class  may  be  and  ?.re  employed 
to  impair  and  destroy  the  business  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  excluded  class,  is  inhibited  by 
the  provisions  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  And  more  especially  must 
this  be  true,  I  think,  in  a  case  such  as  this, 
where  the  business  conducted  by  the  excluded 
class  is  not  only  of  the  same  nature  and  char- 
acter as  that  transacted  by  the  favored  class, 
but  is  conducted  in  the  same  city,  town  or  lo- 
cality and  in  competition  one  class  with  the 
other." 

It  is  reported  that  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  will  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  consider  the  matter. 

J« 

....  According  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Director    of    the    Mint,    published    last 


week,  the  output  of  gold  in  the  calendar 
year  1908  was  $441,932,200,  or  $31,379,-      , 
900  more  than  in  1907.  I 

.  . .  .The  Chase  National  Bank  has  de- 
clared an  extra  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  semi-annual  dis- 
tribution of  3  per  cent.  When  the  capi- 
tal was  increased  from  $500,000  to  $1,- 
000,000  an  extra  dividend  of  100  per 
cent,  was  declared,  and  when  this  capi- 
talization in  turn  was  increased  to  $5,- 
000,000  there  was  another  extra  dividend 
of  400  per  cent. 

.  . .  .The  stockholders  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' National  Bank  voted  last  week  to  buy 
the  assets  and  business  of  the  National 
Copper  Bank.  The  institution  formed 
by  this  consolidation  will  be  known  as 
the  Mechanics'  and  Metal  National 
Bank.  It  will  have  a  capital  of  $6,000,- 
000  and  surplus  of  at  least  that  amount. 
Gates  W.  McGarrah  (now  president  of 
the  Mechanics'  National)  will  be  presi- 
dent, and  the  first  vice-president  will  be 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  now  president  of  the 
National  Copper  Bank.  The  Mechanics" 
National  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  New 
York  banks,  having  been  founded  in 
1810. 

....Dumont  Clarke,  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank, 
died  of  pneumonia,  on  the  26th,  at  his 
home  in  Dumont,  N.  J.,  a  town  named 
after  him.  Descended  from  several 
generations  of  bank  presidents,  he  had 
worked  his  way  up  from  a  clerkship  in 
the  American  Exchange  to  the  presi- 
dency, which  he  had  held  for  fifteen 
years.  As  director  or  trustee  he  was 
connected  with  more  than  twenty  promi- 
nent railway,  telegraph,  industrial,  bank- 
ing and  insurance  cornpanies.  For  two 
terms  he  was  president  of  the  Clearing 
House  Association,  and  more  recently 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  finance  committee.  In  the 
suburban  town  where  he  lived,  and 
whose  name  was  changed  in  his  honor, 
he  was  much  respected  and  loved,  espe- 
ciallv  by  the  poor,  who  were  frequently 
beneficiaries  of  his  generous  but  unob- 
trusive charity. 
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